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The  Ancient  Religions  of  tlie  World  are  symbolized  in  the  foreground.  In  the  centre, 
representing  the  inner  coiut  of  a  Greek  Temple,  is  shown  the  ceremonial  of  mythological 
and  sacrilicial  worship,  the  statue  Ijeing  that  of  Jupiter  Olympus  as  restored  from  various 
ancient  remains  by  Quatremere  de  Quincy,  holding  in  his  right  hand  the  figiu-e  of  winged 
Victory.  On  the  right  is  the  Assyrian  Bull,  now  in  the  British  Museum;  and  on  tlie  left, 
Osiris,  from  the  Egyptian  Gallery,  in  tlie  same  collection,  recalling  the  early  religions  of 
these  respective  coimtuics.  The  Modern  Religions  of  the  World  are  indicated  in  the 
background.  Beyond  the  division  of  trees  arise  the  Pagoda,  the  Minaret,  and  the  Mosque, 
as  representatives  of  existing  antichristian  faiths;  cathedral  spires  grouped  around  the 
metropolitan  dome,  and  Russian  cupol.is,  jioint  out  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches,  their 
christian  crosses  being  illuminated  against  the  sky;  the  square  church  tower  and  belfry 
Hre  iiitcndud  to  suggest  English  and  Scotch  village  churches. 
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The  main  design  of  tlic  present  Work  is,  as  its  title  indicates,  to  exhibit  an  accu- 
rate, comprehensive,  and  impartial  view  of  the  "  Faiths  of  the  World."  These  are  in 
themselves  so  numerous,  intricate,  and  often  obscure,  that  fully  and  satisfactorily  to  set 
forth  their  peculiar  doctrines  and  principles,  as  well  as  their  rites,  ceremonies  and  cus- 
toms, has  been  a  task  of  extreme  difficulty,  requiring  much  laborious  investigation  and 
careful  discrimination.  Still,  the  tendencies  of  the  present  age  seemed  imperatively  to 
demand  that  some  attempt  should  be  made  to  supply  what  has  often  been  recognized 
as  one  of  the  felt  wants  of  the  day.  For  more  than  half-a-century  past  the  attention 
of  many  thoughtful  minds  has  been  turned  towards  the  numerous  and  diversified  aspects 
in  which  religion  has  preseiited  itself  among  the  various  nations  and  tribes  of  men  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Various  treatises  have  appeared  of  late  years  bearing  n])(in  the 
subject,  and  shedding  considerable  light  upon  the  mythologies  of  antiquity  ;  while  tiie 
re|)orts  of  travellers  and  the  narratives  of  missionaries  have  furnished  uuxch  new  and 
important  information  on  the  religions  of  modern  times.  "  The  Religion  of  God,"  as 
was  remarked  in  the  Prospectus,  "  is  one,  but  the  Religions  of  man  are  many.  The 
one  God-derived  religion,  Christianity,  stands  separate  and  ajiart  as  it  were  from  all 
the  others.  It  not  only  is,  but  on  comparison  with  others  is  seen  to  be  infinitely  stipe- 
rior  to  them,  and  is  shown  thereby  to  be  alone  the  product  of  Divine  inspiration. 
'Holy  men  of  old,'  ive  know,  'spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost;'  and  the 
Revelation  thus  sent  from  above  is,  without  doubt,  specially  adapted  to  the  character, 
the  condition,  and  the  circumstances  of  man.  All  human  systems  of  religion,  even  the 
most  degrading  that  exist  upon  the  earth,  are  on  examination  discovered  to  be  founded 
to  some  extent  on  these  religious  sentiments  and  feelings  which  are  inherent  in  the 
constitution  of  every  mind.  But  far  above  all  these,  Christianity  rises  pre-eminent  and 
alone;  and  the  exhibition  of  its  peculiarities,  as  contradistinguished  from  those  of  every 
other  system  of  religious  doctrine  which  the  world  has  ever  seen,  forms  a  most  impor- 
tant and  powerful  argument  in  favour  at  once  of  its  truth  and  of  its  divine  origin. 
Such  a  comparison  proclaims  Christianity  to  be  the  religion,  the  only  religion  which  is 
worthy  of  God  and  suitable  for  man.  It  proclaims  at  the  same  time,  with  equal  power 
and  effect,  the  utter  futility  of  the  infidel  maxim, — that  all  religions  are  alike.  A  false 
religion,  whether  recorded  in  the  Koran  of  the  Mohammedan  or  the  Shastras  of  the 
Brahman,  may  contain  many  truths  which  in  themselves  are  far  from  unimportant,  but 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  human  instead  of  a  divine,  a,  false  instead  of  a  true  religion,  indelibly 
stamps  it  as  unacceptable  and  unrecognized  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  is  'Just  and  true 
in  all  His  vvays,'  as  well  as  '  Holy  in  all  His  works.' " 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Author,  in  the  volumes  now  presented  to  the  public,  to 
depict  the  great  leading  systems  of  religion — Christianity,  Judaism,  Mohaunnedanism, 


PREFACE. 


and  Pai;:iiiisin — not  in  tlieir  main  features  only,  but  in  their  particular  and  even  minute 
details.  For  this  pur|)ose  the  I'orm  of  a  Dictionary  was  obviously  the  best  adapted,  as 
affording  an  opportunity,  under  different  articles,  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  reader 
to  prominent  points,  whether  doctrinal  or  practical,  which  might  hapjjen  to  be  omitted 
in  a  general  view  of  the  system.  Besides,  the  whole  of  the  numerous  subjects  embraced 
in  the  work  are  thus  presented  in  a  more  varied  and  consequently  more  interesting 
light. 

In  addition  to  the  great  religions  of  the  world,  the  work  includes  a  view  of  the 
numei'ous  religious  sects  into  which  the  leading  systems  have  from  time  to  time 
branched  out,  and  a  full  e.\plauatiou  of  the  peculiarities,  whether  in  doctrines  or  cere- 
monies, by  which  they  have  been  or  still  are  specially  characterized.  In  this  important 
part  of  the  undertaking  it  has  been  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Author  to  be  scrupulously 
accurate,  and  accordingly  no  pains  have  been  spared,  both  bj'  the  careful  perusal  of  the 
authoritative  standartls  of  the  different  religious  denominations  as  well  as  by  correspon- 
dence with  leading  men  connected  with  each  of  them,  to  impart  to  these  volumes  a 
thoroughly  ti'ustworthy  character,  and  thereby  secure  the  confidence  of  the  various 
sections  of  the  religious  world.  The  description  also  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  con- 
nected with  the  several  forms  and  modifications  of  religious  sentiment  have  been  drawn 
from  sources  on  which  the  Author  feels  he  can  safely  and  conscientiously  rely. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  Engravings  by  which  the  "Faiths"  is  embellished,  the 
Publishers  have  spared  neither  trouble  nor  expense  to  furnish  such  illustrations  as 
might  most  accurately  and  vividly  represent  prominent  persons  or  interesting  cei'emo- 
nies  referred  to  in  the  work.  It  may  be  also  proper  to  state,  that  simultaneo>is]y  with 
the  appearance  of  the  present  volumes,  tlie  Publishers  have  issued  a  carefully  prepared 
Chart  exhibiting  "  A  View,  from  the  Eai'liest  to  the  Present  Period,  of  the  Rise,  Dura- 
tion, and  Outward  Connexion  of  the  Chief  Religious  Communities,  Denominations, 
Sects,  &c..  Founded  on  a  Full  or  Partial  Acknowledgment  of  the  Holy  Bible,"  by  the 
Rev.  Joseph  William  Wyld.  This  admirable  adjunct  to  the  "  Faiths  of  the 
Would"  gives  a  distinct  and  correct  vidimus  of  one  great  department  of  the  subject, 
and  that  to  most  readers  the  most  interesting  department  of  the  whole  book. 
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PROSPECTUS. 

This  Work  tas  been  prepared  in  the  hope  of  supplying  what  has  been  exten- 
sively felt  to  be  a  desideratum  in  the  literature  of  our  day.  Various  treatises, 
indeed,  have  appeared  of  late  years,  which  have  shed  much  light  on  almost 
every  portion  of  the  mythologies  and  religions  of  the  past ;  and  ft-om  the 
narratives  of  travellers,  as  well  as  the  reports  of  missionaries,  much  new  and 
important  information  has  been  obtamed  on  the  present  state  and  character 
of  the  Eeligions  of  the  w^orld.  In  reference,  however,  to  both  the  past  and 
the  present,  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  subject  seems  to  be  still 
wanting. 

The  Eeligion  of  God  is  one,  but  the  Religions  of  man  are  many. 
The  one  God-derived  religion,  Chi-istianity,  stands  separate  and  apart  as 
it  were  from  all  the  others.  It  not  only  is,  but  on  comparison  with  others 
is  seen  to  be  mfinitely  superior  to  them,  and  is  shown  thereby  to  be  alone 
the  product  of  Divuie  inspiration.  "  Holy  men  of  old "'  we  know,  "  spake  as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  "  and  the  Eevelation  thus  sent  from 
above  is,  without  doubt,  specially  adapted  to  the  character,  the  condition, 
and  the  circumstances  of  man.  All  human  systems  of  religion,  even  tlie 
most  degi'ading  that  exist  upon  the  earth,  are,  on  examination,  discovered 


to  be  fijuiuled  to  some  extent  on  these  i-eligious  sentiments  and  feelings 
which  are  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  every  mind.  But  far  above  all 
these,  Christianity  rises  pre-eminent  and  alone;  and  the  exhibition  of  its 
peculiiirities,  as  contradistmguished  iron;  those  of  every  other  system  of 
religious  doctrine  wliieli  the  world  has  ever  seen,  forms  a  most  important  and 
powerful  argiunent  in  favour  at  once  of  its  truth  and  of  its  divine  origin. 
Such  a  comparison  prcjclaims  Christianity  to  be  the  religion,  the  only  religion 
which  is  worthy  of  God  and  suitable  for  man.  It  proclaims  at  the  same  time 
with  equal  power  and  effect,  the  utter  futility  of  the  infidel  maxim, — that  all 
religions  are  alike.  A  false  religion,  whether  recorded  in  the  Koran  of  the 
Mohammedan  or  the  Shaster  of  the  Brahman,  may  contain  many  truths 
which  in  themselves  are  far  fi-om  unimportant,  but  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
human  instead  of  a  divine^  s.  false  instead  of  a  true  religion,  indelibly  stamps 
it  as  unacceptable  and  imrecognized  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  is  "  Just  and 
true  in  all  His  ways,"  as  well  as  "  Holy  in  all  His  works." 

To  discover  the  points  of  contrast  between  mere  human  systems  oi 
religion  and  that  which  is  alone  Divine,  forms  a  most  interesting  and 
instructive  subject  of  investigation.  To  this  point  earnest  and  thought- 
ful men  have  for  some  time  past  been  directing  their  attention,  and  after 
the  extensive,  varied,  and  minute  inquiries  which,  for  half  a  century  past, 
have  been  made  into  the  Religions,  both  of  Ancient  and  of  Modem  times,  it 
appears  to  the  Publishers  that  the  present  period  is  peculiarly  favourable  to 
the  production  of  a  work  which  is  intended  to  take  a  careful  and  acciu-ate 
siu-vey  of  the  whole  field,  exhibiting  as  faithfully  and  minutely  as  possible  the 
various  Religious  systems  and  pi-actices  which  have  existed,  or  do  still  exist, 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Such,  accordingly,  is  the  object  of  the 
present  undertaking. 

The  Religions  of  the  world  may  be  viewed  as  comprehended  under  four 
great  systems,  so  conspicuous  and  well-marked  as  to  stand  in  no  danger  of 
being  confounded  with  one  another : — PAGANiSii,  Judaism,  ]\1ohammedanism, 

CHRISTlANrrV. 

I.  Paganism. — In  this  extensive  department  of  the  work  will  be  treated 
not  only  the  great  leading  systems  of  mytliological  heathenism  which  pre- 


vailed  among  the  Greeks  and  Eomans,  as  well  as  the  other  nations  ol 
antiquity,  with  an  account  of  their  idols,  festivals,  ceremonies,  their  super- 
stitions, opinions,  and  practices,  but  also  the  great  systems  of  modern  Pagan- 
ism, --such  as  Hinduism  and  Buddhism, — and  all  the  minor  religions 
and  modes  of  superstition  which  are  still  found  to  prevail  among  the  nations 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 

II.  Judaism. — This  department  involves  a  detailed,  account  of  the 
opinions,  ceremonies,  and  customs  of  both  the  ancient  and  modern  Jews ; 
the  sects  and  parties  which  have  fi'om  time  to  time  arisen  among  them, 
and  the  numerous  and  often  strange  modifications  which  the  Rabbis  have 
engrafted  on  the  original  system  of  the  Old  Testament. 

III.  Mohammedanism. — This  part  of  the  subject  includes  a  history  of 
the  great  Eastern  impostor ;  an  account  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  actual 
nature  of  the  Mohammedan  system,  and  of  its  blendings  of  a  Eabbinical 
Judaisin  with  a  perverted  Christianity ;  and  a  description  of  its  so  called 
orthodox  and  heretical  sects,  with  the  modified  aspects  which  Islamism  has 
assumed  in  the  various  comitries  where  it  has  found  its  way. 

IV.  Christianity. — Under  this  head  falls  to  be  considered  the  whole  range 
of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Christian  church  from  its  first  foundation 
to  the  present  day ;  its  constitution,  principles,  and  observances ;  the  vari- 
ous sects  which  have  sprung  up  within  it  at  different  periods,  and  their 
opinions  and  practices  ;  and  a  detailed  account  of  the  churches  and  denomina- 
tions existing  at  present  throughout  the  world,  with  their  distinctive  peculi- 
arities both  in  doctrine  and  practice.  The  dogmas  of  the  Church  of  Eome, 
the  Greek  Church,  the  Russo-Greek,  and  various  Oriental  churches,  with 
their  different  festivals  and  ceremonies,  will  be  minutely  described. 

In  traversing  a  field  so  vast  as  that  which  is  indicated  by  this  rapid 
sketch,  it  must  be  obvious  on  the  slightest  reflection,  that  the  fonn  of  a 
Dictionaiy  is  the  only  one  that  is  at  once  the  most  convenient  for  the  reader, 
and  the  most  likely  to  present  the  subject  in  a  varied  and  interesting  aspect. 
It  affords,  moreover,  an  opportimity  of  introducing  various  subordinate, 
but    still    highly    important    departments  of  the    subiect.      Biographical 


Sketches,  for  instance,  of  the  founders  or  most  influential  exponents  of  the 
various  Sects  and  Religions  of  the  world,  and  especially  of  the  heresiarchs, 
heads  of  orders,  doctors,  and  originators  of  denominations  in  the  Christian 
chm'ch,  fall  most  conveniently  under  this  fomi.  The  introduction  of  numer- 
ous technical  terms  pertaining  to  the  Eeligions  of  the  earth,  such  as  Avatar, 
Imam,  Flamen,  Fetish,  Pagoda,  Chapter,  Stole,  and  Eubric,  could  not 
indeed  well  be  accomplished  under  any  other  arrangement  of  its  matter. 

The  Publishers  feel  satisfied  that  thev  have  been  fortunate  in  securino-  for 
the  production  of  this  important  publication — one  requiring  qualities  and 
acquirements  of  no  common  order — the  services  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  James 
Gardner,  author  of  "  the  Christian  Cyclopa3dia,"  and  other  works  of  reputa- 
tion, who  has  long  directed  his  attention  to  the  peculiarities  of  Human 
Religions,  and  has  ably  exhibited  some  of  those  of  our  common  Christianity 
in  the  work  above  referred  to.  The  careful  study  and  laborious  research 
which  he  has  bestowed  upon  this  work,  cannot  fail  to  recommend  it  to  the 
public  as  a  valuable  treasmy  of  accm-ate,  curious,  and  highly  important 
information  on  a  subject  which  deeply  concerns  all  classes  of  readers.  The 
immense  number  of  authorities,  ancient  and  modem,  which  have  been  con- 
sulted by  him  in  its  preparation,  renders  it  impracticable  to  notice  them 
in  detail,  or  indeed  to  do  more  in  this  short  Prospectus  than  to  assure  the 
pul)lic,  that  the  mformation  which  it  contains,  as  well  as  the  numerous 
engravings  wdth  which  its  lettei-press  is  illustrated,  are  drawn  from  the 
most  authentic,  accurate,  and  trustworthv  sources. 


CONDITIONS. 

The  work  will  be  published  in  24  Parts,  price  2  Shillings  each,  super  imperial  8vo,  also  in  8  Divi. 
siona,  rich  cloth,  price  7s.  6d.  each  ;-^the  whole  fonninf;  two  magnificent  volumes,  witli  48  original  en- 
gravings. Each  2  Shilling  part  will  be  accompanied  with  two  beautiful  illustrative  Steel  Engravings. 
The  I'ulilishers  bind  themselves  to  complete  the  Work  on  these  terms,  and  will  expect  every  Subscribei 
to  do  the  same,  and  to  tnke  and  pay  for  each  Part  as  published. 
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THE    FAITHS    OF    THE    WORLD, 


FROM    CLERGYMEN    OF    VARIOUS    DENOMINATIONS. 


Cljurdj  of  6115 1  mil). 


1. 


I  HAVE  looked  oyer  a  part  of  "The  Faiths  of  the 
WoKLD. "  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  if  the 
remaining  parts  are  equal  in  merit,  it  will  su)Jiily  what 
has  hitherto  been  a  desideratum  in  the  popular  litera- 
ture of  the  day. 

The  description  of  the  heresies  which  huve  arisen 
in  the  Christian  church  during  the  last  1800  years  will 
be  most  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  true  Christianity 
at  the  present  time,  as  it  will  show  that  the  opinions 
which  appear  at  intervals  now  on  religious  subjects, 
and  which  seem  to  those  who  have  not  studied  Eccle- 
siastical History  to  be  novel,  are  not  really  so,  but 
that  they  have  arisen  before,  and  were  satisfactoi-ily 
refuted  at  the  time  of  their  first  appearance. 

Again,  the  definitions  and  explanations  of  words, 
which  occur  in  the  religious  controversies  of  the  pres- 
ent time,  will  be  most  useful,  as  the  readers  of  this 
work  will  be  enabled  to  aiTive  at  a  correct  conclusion 
with  respect  to  their  true  meaning  in  the  earliest  and 
purest  ages  of  Cliristianity,  without  the  trouble  of  turn- 
ing to  large  and  expensive  works  on  Ecclesiastical 
History.  See,  for  instance,  tlie  word  Altar  in  the  first 
part  of  The  Faiths  of  the  World. 

WILLIAM  CAINE,  M.A., 
Manchester,  late  Scholar  0/ Trinity  College,  Dublia. 

2. 
"The  Faiths  of  the  World"  appears  to  me,  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  examine  it,  a  work  of  great 
interest  and  value,  calculated  to  furnish  the  Christian 
student  with  infjrmation  on  various  subjects  which  he 
could  not  obtain  without  much  labour  and  expense. 
The  articles  already  published  have  been  compiled  with 
so  great  care  and  judgment  as  to  warrant  the  hope 
that  the  whole  work,  when  completed,  will  be  deemed 
worthy  of  extensive  patronage. 

WILLIAM  HOWARD, 

Rector  0/  Clifton,  Nottingham. 


The  book  entitled  "The  Faith.s  of  the  World"  is, 
so  far  as  I  have  had  time  to  judge  of  it  by  a  rapid  per- 
usal, a  very  comprehensive  and  valuable  work.  It 
gives  in  reference  to  Christianity  both  sides  of  great 
controverted  points  with  exact  care  and  nice  impartial- 


ill/;  whilst  in  other  cases,  when  dealing  positively 
upon  ceitain  points,  it  gives  the  clearest  statement  of 
truth.  It  is  altogether,  I  believe,  a  very  greatly  needed 
and  important  undertaking,  aud  I  think  will  atford 
satisfaction  to  those  who  may  be  under  the  necessity 
of  consulting  it.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  work 
1  strongly  recommend  it  to  the  support  of  the  public. 

JOHN  WING, 
Vicar  of  St.  ^fan/s,  Leicester. 


Having  read  several  of  the  articles  in  the  first  por- 
tion of  the  work  entitled  "The  Faiths  of  the  World," 
I  consider  that  as  a  compilation  it  is  judicious,  and 
calculated  to  be  useful  as  a  book  of  reference  for  infor- 
mation upon  the  several  points  which  it  discusses. 
CHARLES  JOSEPH  CAMIDGE,  M.A., 


Vicar  of  Walxjield. 


I  HAVE  had  much  pleasure  in  perusing  Mr.  Gard- 
ner's new  work,  entitled  "'1'he  Faiths  of  the  World." 
It  appears  to  be  a  work  that  has  been  much  wanted, 
and  I  think  it  likely  to  be  most  usefid  as  a  book  of 
reference  to  clergymen  and  those  engaged  in  the  work 
of  Sunday  School  teaching.  I  hope  it  may  find  its  way 
into  many  of  our  public  libraries. 

CHARLES  TROLLOrE, 
Rector  of  Stihhln<jtoil,  Hiulls. 


From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  work  entitled  "The 
Faiths  of  the  World,"  I  am  led  to  form  a  very  higlx 
opinion  of  the  ability  with  which  it  is  performed.^  It 
is  edited  by  a  scholar  of  no  ordinary  attainments.  The 
arrangement  is  new  and  comprehensive— the  historic 
aud  other  information  which  it  supplies  is  large  and 
extremely  valuable;  and  the  style  of  the  work,  with 
tiie  singular  beauty  of  the  engravings,  do  honour  to 
the  enterprising  publishers.  I  cordially  recommend 
it,  and  wish  it  a  wide  circulation  and  extensive  use- 
fulness. 

GEORGE  TOWNSHEND  FOX,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  St.  Nicliola-i,  Durluim. 


1  HAVE  examined  "The  Faiths  of  the  World," 
and  think  it  likely  to  prove  a  work  of  useful  reference, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  views  of  the  compiler  seem 
to  be  practically  true. 

CHARLES  DEANE,  D.C.L., 
Islcswortk,  Middlesex. 


The  new  publication,  "  'I'liE  Faiths  of  the  World," 
supplies,  in  my  opinion,  a  tlesiJeratuur  in  our  theolo- 
gical literature.  It  will  I  think  be  found  especially 
useful  to  all  engaged  in  promoting  missions  to  the 
heathen  world,  and  indeed  to  all  who  may  be  desir- 
ous of  learning  tlie  present  and  past  as]iect  of  false 
religions  and  idolatry.  Its  sale  is  likely  to  bring 
many  helpers  to  God's  work  against  the  mighty,  among 
those  who,  for  want  of  information  on  this  especial 
subject,  have  not  given  it  much  attention  hitherto. 

J.  J.  ELLIS, 
Chaplain  at  Riga, 

9. 
I  H.WE  read  attentively  many  of  the  leading  articles 
in  the  work  published  by  Full.^kton  &  Co.,  called 
"The  Faiths  of  the  World,"  and  have  been  very 
much  impressed  with  the  talent,  research,  and  varied 
knowledge  displayed  by  the  writer.  I  believe  it  is  un- 
rivalled as  a  work  of  general  reference  on  the  religious 
controversies  of  the  day,  and  I  consider  no  library  can 
be  complete  without  it. 

WILLIAM  ARTHUR  DARBY,  M.A., 

Rector  0/  St.  Luke's,  Manchester. 

10. 
I  HAVE  very  great  plea.siire  in  saying  that  I  consider 
Dr.  Gardner's  "Faiths  of  the  World"  to  be  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  the  popular  literature  of  tiie  pres- 
ent day. 

J.  W.  OSMAN, 
Cwate  of  St.  Mary's,  Cardiff. 

11. 
I  HAVE  examined  the  first  part  of  a  work  entitled 
"The  Faiths  of  the  World,"  and  do  consider  it  a 
very  important  addition  to  our   useful  and  popular 
literature,  and  therefore  I  most  heartily  commend  it. 

C.  B.  TWISS,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  St.  Imlce,  Bilston,  Wolverhampton. 


I  ii.vVE  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  publication 
now  issuing  by  Messrs.  A.  Fullarton  &  Co.,  entitled 
"  The  Faiths  of  the  World,"  compiled  by  Dr.  Gard- 
ner, seems  to  me  to  be  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the 
libraiy  of  any  public  body  or  private  individual ;  and 
if  we  may  judge  of  the  whole  from  the  numbers  already 
issued,  it  will  be  a  most  invaluable  work  as  a  book  of 
reference. 

HENRY  HUGHES, 

Vicar  of  Ilachknhain. 

13. 
I  Have  great  pleasure  in  recommending  this  work 
of  Dr.  Gardner,  the  plan  of  which  I  greatly  approve. 

CHARLES  E.  DONNE,  M.A., 

Vicar  of  Famrsham,  Kent,  and  Domestic  Chaplain 
to  the  Viscount  Sydney. 


14. 
Having  looked  over  the  specimen  volume  of  "The 
Faiths  of  the  World,"  I  can  recommend  it  as  a  most 
useful  and  interesting  work  in  which  much  learned 
industry  is  displayed. 

RICHARD  YORKE, 

Vicar  of  Clanjield,  near  Farringdon. 

15. 

It  appears  to  me  an  excellent  production.  It  pro- 
mises to  meet  a  want  I  have  often  felt,  and  will,  I 
doubt  not,  prove  a  valuable  help  to  those  who  have 
not  the  opportunity  of  consulting  the  works  to  which 
Dr.  Garduer  has  evidently  had  access. 

B.  WILMORE, 
Incumbent  of  Holy  Trinity,  West  Bromwich. 

16. 
From  what  I  have  seen  of  Messrs.  A.  Fullarton 
&  Co. 's  first  Part  of  "The  Faiths  of  the  World,"  I 
am  inclined  to  think  it  will  be  a  very  useful  book  of 
reference,  and  valuable  in  connection  with  the  study 
of  History. 

HENRY  JONES, 

Incumbent  of  Tlwmes,  WakeJieUl. 

17 
I  have  carefully  examined  "The  Faiths  of  the 
World,"  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is 
a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  ecclesiastical  litera- 
ture. A  work  containing  such  full  and  accurate  in- 
formation was  very  much  wanted. 

ALEXANDER  B.  BURTON,  M.A., 

Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity,  Southampton. 


18. 
I  have  examined  the  first  Part  of  the  work,  "  The 
Faiths  of  the  World,"  published  by  Messrs.  A. 
Fullarton  &  Co.,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  I  think  it  will  prove  a  very  useful  publication. 
The  illustrations  seem  to  be  excellent,  and  the  letter- 
press well  got  up. 

SIDNEY  S.  BROWN, 
Curate  of  St.  Paul's,  Chatham,  Kent. 

19. 
The  want  of  such  a  work  as  "The  Faiths  of  the 
World  "  has  long  been  felt  by  students  of  religion ; 
and  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge  from  an  examin- 
ation of  the  first  Division,  now  in  my  hands,  I  can 
confidently  recommend  the  publication,  exhibiting  as 
it  does  an  amount  of  accurate  learning,  and  careful 
study,  which  render  its  articles  most  trustworthy  and 
valuable. 

W.  P.  BABINGTON,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  Stanton-vpoii- Arrow,  llerefordsh  ire. 

20. 
I  have  looked  over  the  first  Part  of  "The  Faiths 
of  the  World,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gardner,  and  am 
inclined  to  think  favourably  of  the  work.  It  appears 
full  and  com]u-ehensive,  and  written  in  a  clear  and 
popular  style.  As  far  as  one  can  form  an  opinion  from 
a  single  Part,  I  consider  it  a  useful  and  valuable 
Publication. 

JOHN  S.  BROAD,  M.A., 

Incumbent  of  St  George's,  and  Jfead-Miisicr  oj 

Uie  Grammar  School. 


21. 

Having  looked  over  a  portion  of  the  first  Part  of 
Dr.  Gardner's  "Faiths  op  the  World,"  I  beg  to 
express  my  opinion  that  as  a  "work  of  historical  re- 
ference it  appears  to  me  likely  to  be  useful  and  interest- 
ing. The  articles  seem  to  Ijo  drawn  up  with  nuich  care 
and  research. 

C.  K.  HAR'rSlIOENE,  M.A., 

Vicar  of  St.  Paul's,  Nordcn. 

22. 
From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  work  entitled  "Thk 
F^rnis  OF  the  World,"  I  am  led  to  form  a  very  high 
opinion  of  the  ability  with  wliiuh  it  is  performed.  It 
is  edited  by  a  scholar  of  no  ordinary  attainments.  The 
arrangement  is  new  and  compreliensive — the  historic 
and  other  information  which  it  supplies  is  large  and 
extremely  valuable;  and  the  style  of  the  work,  with 
the  singular  beauty  of  the  Engravings,  do  honour  to 
the  enterprising  publishers.  I  cordially  recommend 
it,  and  wish  it  a  wide  circulation,  and  e.xtensive  use- 
fulness. 

GEORGE  TOWNSHEND  FOX,  M.A., 
IncuTfi^cnt  of  St.  Nicholas,  Durham. 


23. 

Mr.  Mechin  having  requested  my  opinion  respecting 
the  work  "The  Faiths  of  the  World,"  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  stating  that  the  said  work  contains  much 
valuable  information,  and  that  it  pi'ouiises,  in  its  de- 
scription of  the  religious  retinue  of  the  different  tril>es 
and  people  of  the  great  human  family,  to  be  of  the 
greatest  interest  and  instruction  to  the  thoughtful 
reader.  The  Engravings  of  the  work  are  of  the  first 
order,  and  the  type  good  and  clear. 

ROBERT  HAWES, 

Tunstall  Vicarage. 


I  H.iVE  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  publication 
now  issuing  by  Messrs.  A.  Fdllarton  &  Co.,  entitled 
"The  Faiths  of  the  World,"  compiled  by  Dr. 
Gardner,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  most  valuable  addition 
to  the  library  of  any  public  body,  or  private  individual ; 
and  if  we  may  judge  of  the  whole  from  the  Numbers 
already  issued,  it  will  be  a  most  invaluable  work  as  a 
book  of  reference. 

HENRY  HUGHES. 
Incumbent  of  Haddenhuni. 


'Mtdqmi,  l^efo  Coiiiieiioir,  itnif  |lriinitibc  glctjjoiiists. 


1. 

JUDOING  from  tlie  tirst  number  of  "The  Faiths  of 
the  World,"  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is 
a  work  of  great  learning  and  industry  directed  to  a 
subject  of  very  high  interest  and  importance. 

BENJAMIN  GREGORY, 
Editor,  WesUyan  Book  Room,  London. 


The  first  volume  of  "The  Faiths  of  the  World  " 
has  been  sent  to  me,  and  having  read  it,  1  think  it 
brings  together  a  great  amount  of  real  information 
very  useful  to  the  Christian  student.  Should  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  be  sustained  in  the  remaining  por- 
tions, I  shall  have  much  satisfaction  in  giving  it  my 
recommendation. 

GEORGE  CLOUGH  HARVARD, 

Wesleyan  Iilinistcr,  Liverpool. 


The  first  part  of  "The  Faiths  of  the  World"  pro- 
mises fair  to  be  a  rich  boon  to  the  Christian  student, 
especially  to  those  of  limited  time  and  means,  in  as 
much  as  the  pith  and  substance  will  be  culled  from 
many  large,  elaborate,  and  expensive  works,  and  in  an 
interesting  and  digested  form  will  be  reproduced  in  its 
pages.  In  any  times  such  a  work  ought  to  meet  with 
a  hearty  and  welcome  reception  from  every  well- 
wisher  of  his  species  and  his  country ;  but  especially 
in  these  times,  when  no  small  efforts  are  being  put  forth 
to  uproot  all  religious  systems,  and  to  leave  God 
without  a  witness  in  the  earth.  Moreover,  the  high 
character  both  of  the  editor  and  the  puhli,shers  are  a 


sufficient  guarantee  that  the  work  will  be  completed 
with  a  promptitude  and  an  elhciency  worthy  of  exten- 
sive patronage  and  support.  I  trust  that  it  will  liave 
a  circulation  commensurate  with  its  merits. 

JOSEPH  SUTTON. 
Wesleyan  Methodist,  Leigh. 


I  HAVE  looked  over  the  first  part  of  a  new  work  by 
Dr.  Gardner,  called  "The  Faiths  of  the  World," — 
as  far  as  I  can  judge  I  think  it  is  likely  to  be  a  very 
interesting  book,  bringing  from  various  sources  much 
valuable  information  to  bear  upon  and  illustrate  a  most 
important  subject. 

GEORGE  ROEBUCK, 

Wcsletjan  Minister,  Otteii. 


I  HAVE  great/aitt  in  "The  Faiths  OF  THE  World," 
and  most  heartUy  recommend  the  book  to  the  student 
of  Divine  truth, — it  is  highly  instructive  and  deeply 

interesting. 

JOHN  S.  TICKERS, 

Wesleyan  Minister,  Manniugtree. 


Judging  from  the  first  number  of  "  The  FArrns  of 
the  World,"  it  appeal's  to  embodj'  much  correct  and 
valuable  information. 

E.  JACKSON, 

Wesleyan  Minister,  BUwlqtooU 


Your  book  will  be  very  useful,  aud  an  additional 
comprehensive  article  in  tlie  impeacliment  of  "the  re- 
ligious animal. "  If  the  other  numbers  are  e(|ual  to  the 
one  1  have  in  my  hands  it  would  be  dillicult  to  approve 
too  highly  the  clearness  of  style,  tlie  excellent  arrange- 
ment, the  extensive  information,  and  the  beautiful 
execution  of  tlie  work.  Its  own  merits  will  be  the 
best  recommendation  it  can  have. 

GEORGE  BOWDEN, 

il'eskijan  Minister,  Blackhcalh. 


"The  Faiths  of  the  World  "  is  evidently  a  very 
superior  work,  and  deserves  an  extensive  sale.  The 
engravings,  paper,  and  printing,  are  quite  out  of  the 
ordinaiy  way. 

S.  HENRY  MORTON, 
ll'esleyan  Minuter  {Hanky),  BursUm. 


It  is  very  evident  from  St.  Paul's  writings,  as  well 
as  from  other  sources,  that  faith,  as  to  its  nature,  its 
objects,  and  its  results,  is  a  matter  which  demands  the 
most  serious  attention  of  all  men.  Every  work,  there- 
fore, that  tends  to  aid  our  reliections  on  so  vital  a  sub- 
ject, must  have  a  strong  claim  to  the  favoui'able  con- 
sideration of  the  whole  of  the  human  race.  And,  as 
by  the  views  given  in  "  Tui!  Faiths  of  the  Would," 
as  far  as  I  can  judge  of  tbeni,  such  assistance  is  af- 
forded, I  have  a  cordial  readiness  in  recommending  it 
to  the  support  of  all  classes  of  the  community. 

JAMES  ALLEN, 

Wcsleyan  Minister,  Superinttndent, 
London. 

10. 
After  looking  over  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Gardner's 
"Faiths  of  the  World,"  I  give  it  a  cordial  recom- 
mendation. It  supplies  information  not  easily  obtained 
by  ordinary  persons,  and  promises  to  be  a  most  valu- 
able addition  to  om'  standard  literature. 

THOMAS  BRUMWELL, 

ll'esUyaii  Minister,  Honicastle. 

11. 

"The  Faiths  of  the  World  "  promises  to  be  a  very 
useful  work.  The  subjects  it  embraces  ought  to  be 
well  understood  by  all.  Issuing  from  the  press  in 
numbers  brings  it  more  easily  witliin  the  reach  of  the 
masses,  affords  periodical  domestic  pleasure,  and 
gi'eater  facility  for  perusal.  I  hope  many  may  be  in- 
duced to  take  it. 

E.  SERGEANT, 

Wesleyan  Minister;  Worcester. 

12. 
Havino  examined  the  specimen  volume  of  "The 
Faiths  of  the  World,"  I  have  no  hesitation  in  cor- 
dially recommending  the  work.  The  style  is  good, 
and  the  articles  are  written  witli  ability  and  impar- 
tiality. Judging  from  the  volume,  I  am  led  to  the 
conclusion  tliat  the  book  will  contain  a  large  amount 
of  valuable  inforTuation.  The  engravings  are  also  very 
beautiful,  and  will  add  much  to  the  interest  of  the 
work.  I  regard  it  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  that 
department  of  literature  to  which  it  belongs. 

L.  SAXTON, 
Methoilitt  New  Connexion,  Ohihuri/. 


13. 
From  what  I  have  seen  of  "The  Faiths  of  the 
World,"  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  will  be  a 
very  valuable  work,  possessing  much  useful  informa- 
tion. I  approve  of  the  general  idea  embodied  in  the 
work,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  that  is  carried  out 
in  detail,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes  ;  but  1  have 
only  seen  the  first  number  and  specifications. 

GEORGE  TURNER, 
WcsUiian  Minister,  Superintendent, 
North  Shields. 


14. 
I  have  looked  at  a  specimen  of  Gardner's  "Faiths 
OF  THE  World,"  and  think  it  likely  to  prove  a  very 
desirable  contribution  to  religious  literature. 

JAMES  S.  THOMAS, 
ll'esleyan  Minister,  Tipton. 

15. 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge  of  "The  Faiths 
OF  the  World,"  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  re- 
commending it  to  all  students,  and  especially  to  reli- 
gious teachers,  and  I  hope  it  will  obtain  a  wide  circu- 
lation. 

P.  B.  WAMSLEY, 

ll'esleyan  Minister,  Stainland. 

16. 
I  SHOCLD  hope  from  the  glance  I  have  been  enabled 
to  bestow  upon  the  new  work  of  Messrs.  Fullarton, 
that  it  may  he  a  valuable   addition   to  the  religioui» 
literature  of  the  day. 

GEORGE  BARNLEY, 
il'csleyan  Minister,  Swansea, 

17. 
Judging  from  the  first  number  of  "The  Faiths  of 
THE  World,  "  the  work  will  be  interesting  and  useful. 
I  cordially  recommend  it. 

JOHN  BEOADBENT, 
l^esleyan  Minister,  Calcutta. 

18. 
From  what  I  have  seen  of  "  The  Faith.s  of  the 
AVorld,"  I  am  led  to  regai-d  it  as  a  highly  instructive 
and  useful  work  on  a  most  important  subject.  Its  ex- 
ecution is  marked  by  perspicuity,  fullness,  and  impar 
tiality. 

THOMAS  S.  RABY, 
ll^cslcyan  Miniater,  Colchester. 

19. 

A  TRUE  lii-story  of  the  faiths  of  the  world  is  much 
wanted.  A  book  which  will  answer  this  description 
must  inevitably  promote  Christian  unity,  by  its  dissi- 
pation of  prejudices,  and  confirm  the  Christian  doctrine 
that  the  world  by  wisdom  knows  not  God.  It  wiU  at 
the  same  time  demonstrate  the  necessity  and  value  of 
Christian  missions,  and  especially  of  those  to  the  East, 
whose  people  and  faith  have  been  so  erroneously  lauded 
by  certain  of  our  poets  and  pseudo-philosophers. — The 
opening  number  of  "The  Faiths  of  the  World" 
promises  to  supply  a  great  desideratum  in  a  most  ele- 
gant and  comprehensive  form.  The  plan,  matter,  let- 
terpress, and  illustrations  are  alike  qualified  to  interest, 
instruct,  and  elevate  all  readers. 

T.  T.  DILKS, 
ll'esleyan  Minister,  Ashton-undcr-Lynt. 


20. 
I  HAVE  read  mth  peculiar  interest  all  the  numbers 
of  "The  Faiths  of  the  World,"  anil  view  the  entire 
work  as  supplying  a  great  desideratum  in  the  literary 
world.  Asa  book  of  reference  it  deserves  a  place  ou  the 
shelf  of  every  student  and  minister  of  the  gospel.  To 
those  also  intrusted  with  the  education  of  the  young 
it  is  a  work  of  incalculable  value. 

WILLIAM  SATCHELL, 
U'esicyafi  Minister,  High-M'ttcomhc. 

21. 
From  what   I  have  seen  of  "The  Faith.s  of  the 
World,"  I  consider  the  work  likely  to  be  of  great  ser- 
vice to  the  student.     The  manner  of  its  publication 
r-eflects  great  credit  ou  the  publishers. 

JAMES  SMEETH, 
Wcslcyan  Minister,  Manchester. 

22. 
"  The  Faiths  of  the  World,"  so  far  as  I  am  able 
to  judge  from  a  perusal  of  a  few  .parts  of  it,  will  con- 
tain  much  valuable   information.     I  would   heartily 
recommend  it  to  Sunday  School  teachers  and  others. 

HENRY  HUGHES, 

IlVs^yaii  Minister,  Cmiwaij. 

23. 
"The  Faiths  ofthe  World  "  is,  I  believe,  a  most 
valuable  work.     I  cordially  recommend  it,  and  shall 
rejoice  in  its  extensive  circulation. 

THOMAS  TURNER, 
Wesleyan  Minister,  Bcdalc, 

24. 
The  work  entitled  "The  Faiths  of  the  World  " 
appears  to  me  to  be  frdly  entitled  to  the  commendation 
bestowed  upon  it  in  the  various  testimonials  written  in 
its  favoui'. 

PETER  PRESCOTT, 

Wesleyan  ^Tinister,  Ilaijle. 

25. 
My  judgment  of  "The  Faiths  of  the  World  "  is, 
that  it  is  a  masterly,  grand,  and  important  work.     1 
have  seen  no  work  in  tlie  English  language  to  surpass 
it  for  utility  and  general  value  except  the  Bible. 

JOSEPH  WOOD. 

Superintendent,  Brlstul. 

26. 
A  ruBLiCATioNentitled  "The  Faithsofthe  World" 
is  a  work  replete  with  interest,  and  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  essential  service  to  ministers,  Sunday  school  teach- 
ers, and  all  who  are  interested  in  the  spiritual  and 
secular  welfare  of  their  fellow- men. 

THOMAS  PEARSON, 

iVeslcyan  Minister,  Wakejidd. 

27. 
Judging  from  the  first  Number  of  the  "  Faith,s  of 
the  World,"  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is 
a  work  of  great  learning  and  industry  directed  to  a 
subject  of  very  high  interest  and  importance. 

BENJAMIN  GREGORY, 

Editor,  Wesleyan  Book  Room,  London. 


28. 
1  have  examined  with  some  care  the  first  volume  of 
"The  Faiths  ofthe  World,"  and  strongly  recom- 
mend it  to  all  my  friends,  and  would  be  glad  to  see  it 
perused,  and  in  the  households  of  all.  The  cheapness 
in  which  it  is  published  brings  it  within  the  reach  of 
all  classes,  and  will  prove  a  source  of  profit  and  plea- 
sure to  every  one  who  peruses  its  pages. 

J.  A.   BASTOW, 

Author  o/ Bastow's  'Bible  Dictionary,'  d-c. 
Primitive  Methodists'  Connexion. 


29. 
"The  Faiths  of  the  World,"  judging  from  the 
first  Number,  appears  likely  to  be  a  learned  and  inter- 
esting work. 

LUKE  H.  WISEMAN, 

Jl'esleyan  Mission  Honse,  London. 

30. 

Judging  from  the  first  Number  of  "  The  Faiths  of 
the  World,"  it  appears  to  embody  much  correct  and 
valuable  iutormation. 

E.  JACKSON, 
Wesleyan  Minister,  Blackpool. 

31. 
I  HAVE  looked  into  the  first  Part  of  "TiiF.  Faiths 
OF  THE  World,"  and  so  far  as  I  can  judge  of  tjie  whole 
from  a  part,  the  book  promises  to  be  the  very  liest  of 
the  kind  known  to  me. 

T.  MILLS, 

Methodist  New  Connejcion,  Hanley. 

32. 

The  first  Part  of  "The  Faiths  of  the  World  " 
promises  fair  to  be  a  rich  boon  to  the  Christian 
student, — especially  to  those  of  limited  time  and  means, 
in  as  much  as  the  pith  and  substance  will  be  culled 
from  many  large,  elaborate,  and  expensive  works,  and 
in  an  interesting  and  digested  form  will  be  reproduced 
in  its  pages.  In  anij  times  such  a  work  ought  to 
meet  with  a  hearty  and  welcome  reception  from  every 
well-wisher  of  his  species  and  his  country  ;  but  espe- 
cially iu  these  timeSf  when  no  small  efforts  are  being  put 
forth  to  uproot  all  religious  systems,  and  to  leave  God 
without  a  witness  in  the  earth.  Moreover,  the  high 
character  both  of  the  Editor  and  the  Publishers  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee  that  the  work  will  be  completed 
with  a  jiromptitude  and  an  efticiency  worthy  of  exten- 
sive patronage  and  support. 

I  trust  that  it  will  have  a  circulation  commensurate 
with  its  merits. 

JOSEPH  SUTTON, 

M'csleijan  MinisUr,  Leigh. 

33. 

I  HAVE  been  much  pleased  with  the  Parts  I  have 
seen  of  "The  Faiths  of  the  World;"  the  work 
[iromises  to  prove  a  complete  repertory  of  historical 
information  concerning  all  that  men,  with  or  without 
divine  revelation,  have  called  religion.  'J"he  alpha 
l)ctical  arrangement  makes  reference  easy;  the  articles 
are  clear  and  full,  yet  concise  ;  and  the  illustrations 
are  well  selected  and  beautifully  executed.  The  book 
merits  a  place  in  every  Christian  library. 

GEORGE  SCOTT,  D.D., 

I  Wesleyan  Minister,  MacclcsJielU. 


SI. 
"The  Faiths  of  the  Wokld"  is  a  book  worthy  of 
(I  place  in  every  Minister's  library,  also  of  the  perusal 
of  all,  as  it  is  oalculatcii  to  spread  useful  informatiou. 

ISAAC  BROADBENT, 
Primilive  Uethodist  Minister,  Great  Grivushij. 


35. 
I  HAVE  e.x-amined  the  first  Part  of  V)r.    Gardner's 
"  FArriis  OF  the  WonLD." — It  appears  to  be  carefully 
prepared,  and  worthy  of  recommendation. 

JNO.  BEDFORD, 

Ex-Prcsidcnt  of  Wesleyan  Coii/trcnce, 
Maiwhester. 


31J. 
To  pronounce  upon  "  The  Faiths  of  the  World  " 
before  the  work  is  complete  may  be  deemed  rash  and 
precipitate,  and  subject  the  person  so  doing  to  censure. 
In  thi.s  case  we  can  only  judge  of  the  haivest  by  the 
first  fruits.  And  should  the  work  in  question  be  equal 
Xo  ftiR  first  volume  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the 
public,  it  will  be  as  creditable  to  the  Author  and  the 
Publishers  as  it  will  prove  beneficial  to  the  reader.  It 
jiromises  to  embody  in  it  not  only  everything  useful 
ill  Hurd,  Evans,  ami  others  of  that  class  of  writers, 
but  whatever  is  useful  in  Calmet,  Buck,  and  others  of 
that  school, — apart  from  new  and  important  matter, — 
and  will,  therefore,  be  found  to  be  a  work  of  ready 
reference,  not  only  for  the  private  Christian,  but  for 
the  public  Teacher. 

JAMES  EVERETT, 

Late  President  of  the  United  Churches. 


37. 
I  HAVE  examined  a  few  of  the  articles  in  the  first 
Division  of  "  The  Faiths  of  the  World"  and  have 
been  led  to  form  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  work, — I  do 
therefore  cordially  recommend  it. 

LEWIS  JONES, 
Wesleyan  Minister,  Denhiijh. 


38. 
I  HAVE   seen   Dr.    Gardner's  specimen   volnme  of 
"The  Faiths  of  the  World."     In  pronouncing  an 
opinion  of  its  merits,  we  take  it  for  granted  that  all 


the  volumes  will  be  eqnal  to  the  one  submitted  to  our 
inspection.  It  promises  to  be  a  most  invaluable  work, 
and  an  important  addition  to  the  sacred  literature  of 
the  times.  It  will  give  something  more  than  a  Ijird's- 
eye  view  of  the  world's  religions,  past  and  present.  It 
will  pi'esent  the  reader  with  as  comprehensive  an  expose 
as  can  be  given  within  its  limits.  The  illustrations 
are  beautiful,  and  all  the  parts  are  got  u))  in  the  highest 
style  of  art ;  thus  combining,  as  it  does,  the  elegant 
with  the  useful,  it  would  grace  the  libraries  of  the  rich, 
whilst  it  would  be  found  of  great  service  to  the  student 
of  divinity  and  the  minister  of  the  Gospel.  I  can  con- 
fidently recommend  the  work. 

JOSEPH  BROAVN, 

Ti'esleyan  Minister,  (Hej:ham,)  flawes. 


39. 

I  cordially  endorse  the  above  recommendation  of 
my  worthy  colleague  in  the  ministry,  the  Kev.  J. 
Brown,  aud  will  be  happy  to  subscribe  for  a  copy  of 
the  work  in  vols. 

.TAMES  S.  THOMAS, 
Wesleyan  Minister,  (Hexham,)  Tipton. 


40. 
Having  had  repeated  opportunities  of  examining 
"The  Faiths  of  the  World,"  published  by  Messrs. 
A.  FuLLARTON  &  Co. ,  I  Can  testify  to  the  extent  and 
accuracy  of  the  information  contained  in  the  work, 
and  believe  it  to  be  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the 
library  of  the  Biblical  and  Ecclesiastical  student,  and 
not  less  so  to  that  of  the  general  reader. 

JOSEPH  GARRETT, 
WesUyan  Minister,  iVhitchurch. 


41. 
Having  carefully  examined  specimen  volume  of 
"The  Faiths  of  the  World,"  and  judging  from  the 
high  character  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  already  re- 
corded their  testimony  in  its  favour,  I  have  great  plea- 
sure in  very  strongly  recommending  the  work  to  my 
numerous  friends  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  superior 
style  in  which  it  is  got  up,  its  cheapness,  and  above 
all  the  excellency  of  its  contents,  render  the  book  of  a 
surpassing  importance  and  interest. 

ARCHIBALD  THOMPSON, 

Methodist  A'liu  Connexion  Minister. 


Confjitgationalists. 


1. 

I  havf,  looked  over  a  few  of  the  articles  of  this  new 
publication,  and  from  the  examination  I  have  made  I 
can  speak  very  favourably  of  the  work.  It  is  likely 
to  supply  information  in  a  condensed  form  which  e^iii 
only  now  be  had  from  books  of  bulk,  and  some  of  them 
rare.  I  do  not  think  that  the  purchaser  will  be  disap- 
pointed in  the  character  of  tlie  work. 

JOHN  KELLY, 

Liverpool. 


2. 

"  The  Faiths  of  the  World  "  contains  in  a  form 
admirably  arranged  and  condensed  a  mass  of  useful 
and  most  valuable  information,  illustrated  by  beautiful 
plates,  on  a  subject  of  great  importance  to  the  literary 
man,  the  teacher  of  the  young,  the  minister  of  the 
gospel,  the  private  Christian,  and  all  sections  of  the 
church  of  God. 

JOHN  SIDNEY  HALL, 

J.ondon. 


Having  carefully  examined  the  first  uumber  of  the 
new  serial,— "The  Faiths  of  the  World," — I  feel 
warranted  in  expressing  my  great  satisfaction  with  it^ 
contents,  'i'he  information  which  it  conveys  is  very 
full  and  accurate,  displaying  competent  learning  and  a 
regard  for  general  usefulness,  and  extending  to  many 
points  of  recondite  and  curious  interest,  of  which  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  find  sulhcieut  explanations  else- 
where. I  can  confidently  recommend  the  work  to  the 
patronage  of  the  religious  public. 

ALEXANDER  THOMSON,  M.A., 
MandiesUr. 

4. 
1  ALWAYS  consult  "The  Faiths  of  the  World" 
with  a  great  deal  of  confidence.  It  supplies  an  indis- 
pensable want  in  the  library  of  a  theological  student. 
There  is  no  book  in  our  language  to  take  its  place.  It 
gives  a  full,  compendious,  clear  and  trustworthy  account 
jf  all  the  ditt'erent  religions,  sects,  religious  beliefs,  and 
customs  in  the  world.  For  reference  it  is  invaluable, 
putting  the  reader  in  immediate  possession  of  the 
essenti"il  facts,  with  regard  to  the  different  forms  of 
Heathenism,  and  the  difi'erent  modes  of  Christian  faith 
and  worshi]!,  which  otherwise  would  have  to  be  hunted 
up  from  rare  and  expensive  books.  There  are  few 
books  in  my  library  I  use  or  prize  more. 

J.  B.  PATON,  M.A., 
The  Congregational  Institute  for  Theo- 
logical and  Missionary  'Training, 
^ottingluim. 


1  HAVE  looked  through  the  first  number  of  your 
forthcoming  work  on  "The  Faiths  of  the  World," 
and  am  much  pleased  with  the  plan  and  execution. 
The  work  was  much  needed,  and  whilst  the  author  ap- 
pears to  bring  to  it  qualities  eminently  adapted  for  the 
effective  accomplishment  of  the  task,  the  very  admir- 
able illustrations  which  accompany  the  letterpress 
add  very  greatly  to  its  value.  I  trust  the  sale  will  be 
commensurate  with  'he  merits  of  the  book. 

JAMES  GWYTHEK, 


I  HAVE  looked  over  the  first  part  of  "The  Faiths  of 
the  World,"  and  am  happy  to  express  my  sense  of 
the  value  of  the  work,  and  confidence  in  the  ability 
and  care  with  which  it  is  written. 

ROBERT  H ALLEY,  D.D., 
New  College,  London. 

7. 
Messrs.  A.  Full.arton  &  Co. 's  new  work,  entitled 
"The  Faiths  of  the  World,"  is  on  subjects,— some 
of  rich,  and  others  of  painful  interest,— and  from  the 
established  reputation  of  the  house  may  be  presumed 
to  be  well  got  up  and  accurate. 

WILLIAM  GUEST, 
London. 


"  The  Faiths  of  the  World  "  appears  to  me  to  be 
extremely  interesting  and  important  as  the  subject  of 
a  populal-  Dictionary ;  and  the  work  published  by  the 
Messrs.  A.  Fullakton  &  Co.  seems  to  be  full  of  well- 
selected  information,  and  must  be  of  great  service  to 
those  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  various 


forms  of  religion  that  have  inllueneed  the  minds  of  the 
human  race. 

JOHN  S.  EASTMEAD, 

Wakefield. 


So  far  as  I  can  judge  by  the  first  number  of  the  book 
called  "The  Faiths  of  the  World,"  it  seems  likely 
to  be  an  interesting  and  useful  book  of  reference  to 
those  interested  in  such  subjects  as  are  therein  to  be 
treated  of,  and  as  such  a  work  I  give  it  my  recom- 
mendation. 

BENJAMIN  BEDDOW, 

IVanstcad,  Essex. 
10. 

"The  Faiths  of  the  World  "  seems  to  me,  from 
the  attention  I  have  been  able  to  give  to  the  first  part 
of  it,  a  highly  interesting  and  useful  work.  The  arti- 
cles are  written  judiciously  and  fairly,  the  letterpress 
is  distinct  and  readable,  and  the  illusliations  speak  for 
themselves. 

SAMUEL  GOODALL, 

Diirham. 

11. 

"The  Faiths  of  the  World,"  judging  from  the 
parts  I  have  seen,  seems  to  be  very  well  conducted ; 
and  if  it  be  completed  in  the  same  .style  as  it  is  begun, 
is  likely  to  be  a  very  useful  work.  I  concur  in  the 
testimonials  already  given. 

JOHN  WADLAND,  B.A., 

Hexham,  Narthumhcrland. 

12. 
I  hate  carefully  read  a  specimen  of  "The  Faiths 
OF  THE  Would,"  and  have  admired  the  beautifully 
executed  plates,  and  have  been  much  pleased  with  the 
able  and  learned  articles  on  the  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices pertaining  to  the  religious  systems  of  the  world. 
ROBERT  MACHRAY,  A.M., 


Dumfries. 


13. 


The  book  entitled  "The  Faiths  of  the  World  "  is 
a  "desideratum  in  the  literature  of  the  day,"  and  more 
especially  in  the  religion  literature  of  the  day.  For 
extent  and  accuracy  of  information  regarding  the  sub- 
jects of  wh'ich  it  treats  it  has  had  no  predecessor.  But 
if  the  following  parts  be  equal  to  the  ten  which  I  have 
already  seen,  1  consider  that  the  lack  will  be  well  sup- 
plied. 

To  the  student  who  wishes  to  make  himsell  familiar 
with  the  philosophy  as  well  as  the  history  of  the  great 
leading  religions  of  the  world,  and  of  their  all  but  end- 
less ramifications,  "The  Faiths  of  the  Would  "  pro- 
mises to  be  an  invaluable  treasure. 

SAMUEL  FAIRLEY, 


IVansfnril. 


H. 


1  HAVE  perfect  confidence  in  the  house  of  Fullarton 
&  Co.  that  they  will  bring  out  nothing  but  what  is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  human  race,  and  I  think  this  work 
on  the  "  Faiths  of  the  World  "  wortliy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  all  whose  desire  and  iirayer  is  that  the  world 
may  at  length  have  but  one  "  faith  and  one  Lord." 

W.   LEGG,  B.A  , 
Hiadi/ng. 


16 
I  nAVF,  looked  over  a  part  of  "The  Faiths  of  the 
World,"  and  it  appears  to  he  a  well-written,  compre- 
hensive, talented  w  ork,  beautifully  illustrated,  and  will 
be  especially  valualile  to  Sabliath  School  teachers  and 
others  engaged  in  the  work  of  education. 

D.   WATERS, 

Great  BrUhjc. 

16. 
Judging  from  the  first  part  of  "The  Faiths  of  the 
World,"  I  should  consider  it  will  prove  a  very  valu- 
able work,  supplying  a  most  important  place  in  our 
religious  literature.  'J'he  illustrations  too  appear  very 
admirable  and  most  appropriate. 

B.  H.  KLUHT, 

iiraves&iui. 

17. 
I  CAN  safely  and  cordially  add  my  testimony  to  the 
high  character  of  "The   Faiths  of  the  World." 
There  is  no  book  in  the  language  on  the  same  subject 
in  all  respects  so  full  and  complete. 

JOSEPH  SHAW, 
Boston, 

18. 
This  is  the  very  best  work  I  know  on  the  subject. 
It  is  full  of  infonnation,  and  as  a  book  of  reference  is 
invaluable.  It  is  deeply  interesting  to  be  made  ac- 
([uainted  with  the  history,  the  manners,  and  customs 
of  diflerent  nations,  but  equally  or  more  so  to  know 
their  religious  usages,  what  they  believe,  what  they 
liractise,  and  what  are  their  modes  of  worship.  In 
"The  Faiths  of  the  World"  we  are  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  religions  of  the  world's  vast  popula- 
tion ;  and  from  the  view  given  of  the  different  false 
systems  of  religion,  we  may  be  led,  with  thankfulness 
to  God,  to  value  all  tlie  more  our  life-giving  Christi- 
anity, as  the  only  religion  that  can  bring  salvation  to 
man  and  glory  to  God.  I  have  gi-eat  pleasure  in  re- 
commending the  work. 

THOMAS  BETTY, 

Homcasth. 


19. 
The  book  entitled  "The  Faiths  of  the  World," 
which  you  are  now  offering  to  the  reading  public,  rs  a 
desideratum  in  the  literature  of  the  day.  For  extent 
and  accuracy  of  information  regarding  the  subjects  on 
which  it  treats,  it  has  had  no  predecessor.  The  student 
who  wishes  to  make  himself  familiar  with  the  philoso- 
phy, as  well  as  the  history,  of  the  great  leading  reli- 
gions of  the  world,  and  all  but  endless  ramifications, 
Tlic  Fail/is  of  the  World  promises  to  be  an  invaluable 
treasure.  In  the  present  and  prospective  volumes  you 
have  my  hearty  thanks. 

SAMUEL  FAIRLEY, 


King's  Cliff,  IVansford. 


20. 


Having  examined  the  first  Part  of  the  "Faiths  of 
THF,  World,"  now  in  course  of  Publication  by  Messrs. 
A.  FcLLAiiTdN  &  Co.,  I  feel  a  s.itisfaction  in  commend- 
ing the  work  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  this  class 
of  Publications.  It  will  prove  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  religious  literature  of  the  day. 

S.  B.  SCHOFIELD, 

Independent  Minister,  Durskm, 


21. 
Having  carefully  examined  several  articles  in  the 
work  entitled  "The  Faiths  of  the  World,"  pub- 
lished by  Me.s.srs.  A.  Fcllarton  &  Co.,  I  hare  much 
pleasure  in  stating  that  it  contains  very  valuable  and 
useful  information  in  a  condensed  form  on  the  various 
subjects  of  which  it  treats. 

JOSEPH  MOORES, 
Confjregational  Minister,  Conglcton. 

22. 
In  glancing  over  the  Specimen  Number  of  "The 
Faiths  of  the  World,  "  1  have  been  struck  both  with 
the  fulness  and  accuracy  of  the  information  on  the 
several  topics  treated  of,  and  have  no  hesitation  in 
giving  it,  as  my  opinion,  that  if  the  subsequent  por- 
tion of  the  work  prove  to  be  of  equal  merit  with  the 
first  it  must  greatly  surpass  every  other  publication  of 
this  kind  already  given  to  the  public. 

WILLIAM  CHAMBERS, 

Independent  Minister,  Ncwcastle-uruler-lyne. 

23. 

The  New  Serial  which  Messrs.  A.  Fullarton  &,  Co. 
are  bringing  out  seems  to  me  to  he  a  really  valuable 
and  interesting  work. 

I  have  looked  into  different  parts  of  the  first  three 
Numbers,  and  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  variety, 
fulness,  and  extent  of  the  information  they  contained. 
One  veiy  valuable  feature  of  the  work  is  this,  where 
the  learned  author  has  to  give  an  account  of  erroneous 
doctrines,  he  is  careful  to  refute  them.  This  he  does 
in  a  very  satisfactory  manner, — often  condensing  the 
substance  of  the  best  arguments  into  a  few  lines.  The 
work  is  well  written,  well  printed,  and  illustrated  by 
many  beautiful  engravings. 

It  is  well  worthy  of  support,  and  I  hope  the  sale  will 
be  such  as  to  remunerate  the  enterprising  Publishers. 

JOSEPH  TWIDALE, 

Pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church, 

Melton  Mowbray. 

24. 
I  CAN  candidly  recommend  Dr.  Gardner's  work, 
"The  Faiths  ofthe  World,"  as  evidently  conducted 
with  great  ability  and  Christian  fidelity.  It  will  prove, 
when  completed,  an  invaluable  book  of  reference  upon 
the  very  extensive  range  of  subjects  on  which  it  treats. 

J.  T.  BARKER, 

Independent  Minister,  Hanvich. 

25. 

"  The  Faiths  of  the  World  "  .seems  to  be  a  cor- 
rect and  well  arranged  compendium  of  knowledge 
which  would  (without  it)  be  inaccessible  to  all  ]icrsons 
not  possessing  large  libraries.  Considerable  labour  has 
been  expended  upon  it  by  competent  hands,  and  it 
well  deserves  a  large  circulation. 

HENRY  W.  PARKINSON, 

MiUon  Congregational  Church,  Rochdale. 

26. 
"The  Faiths  of  the  World,"  .seems  to  me,  from 
the  attention  I  have  been  able  to  give  to  the  first 
volume,  a  highly  interesting  and  useful  work.  The 
articles  are  written  judiciously  and  fairly,  the  letter- 
press is  distinct  and  readable,  and  the  illustrations 
speak  for  themselves. 

SAMUEL  GOODALL, 
Congregational  MinUtcr,  Durham. 


The  first  division  of  "The  Faiths  of  the  Wokld," 
by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Gardner,  whicli  I  have  examined,  I 
consider  to  furnish  first-class  information — by  a  first- 
rate  compiler,  got  up  in  the  first  style  of  workman- 
ship— on  the  first  suliject  to  those  who  study  to  make 
themselves  thoroughly  acquainteil  with  the  bases  upon 
which  ancient  sects  have  been  founded  ;  and  the  con- 
densed form  in  wdiich  it  is  written  is  not  the  least  de- 
sideratum to  those  who  have  not  the  means  or  the 
leisure  to  peruse  more  expensive  books. 

DAVID  EGBERTS, 

Independent  M'ntist^r,  Carnarvon. 


2S. 
I  HAVE  carefully  looked  over  the  first  Divisional 
Parts  of  "The  Faiths  of  the  World,"  and  am  much 
pleased  with  its  design  and  execution.  It  is  clear  and 
comprehensive :  candid  and  catholic.  The  author  ap- 
pears thoroughly  master  of  his  subject ;  and  the  tyjw- 
graphy  and  illustrations  fully  sustain  the  reputation  of 
the  enterprising  Publishers. 

WILLIAM  SPENCER, 

Independent  Minister,  Notthigliam. 


MISSIONARIES. 


29. 
I  have  now  for  some  time  had  in  my  possession  the 
work  entitled  "The  Faith.s  of  the  Wop.ld."  The 
more  I  read  it  the  more  I  am  pleased  with  it.  Its 
varied  and  numerous  details  collected  from  man's  uni- 
versal experience,  prove  most  powerfully  what  I  have 
had  many  opportunities  of  observing — the  deep  uni- 
versal yearnings  of  humanity  after  truth,  peace,  and 
God.  It  also  proves  the  utter  insufficiency  of  either 
nature  or  reason  to  meet  man's  preseiit  case  of  experi- 
ence and  desire.  The  more  men  read  "The  Faiths 
OF  the  World,"  the  more  will  they  realize  the  Chris- 
tian revelation  as  the  one,  only,  true  faith  adapted  to 
man's  wants — the  more  will  they  love  this  one  faith 
and  seek  its  universal  ditt'usion.  Most  sincerely  do  I 
recommend  "  The  Faiths  of  the  World"  to  every 
man's  careful  perusal. 

WILLIAM  GILL, 
Sixteen  Years  Missionary  in  the  Sorith  Pacijir,  and 
Auth&r  of '  Genis  from  the  Coral  Islands." 

30. 
From  the  examination  I  have  been  able  to  make  of 
"The  Faith.s  of  the  World  "I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  I  believe  it  will  prove  an  extremely 
useful  book  of  reference  in  a  library.  It  contains  the 
cream  of  much  more  ponderous  volumes,  and  possesses 
information  which  cannot  be  reached  except  by  those 


who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  large  and  old-established 
Libraries. 

DAVID  LIVINGSTONE, 
Badley  Green. 

31. 

I  HAVE  been  much  pleased  that  this  deeply-felt  de- 
sideratum in  the  literature  of  the  day,  a  full  account 
of  all  Religions  and  Sects,  has  at  last  appeared ;  and 
as  far  as  1  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  has  been 
composed  in  so  able  a  manner  as  proves  the  Author  a 
man  of  vast  research  well  digested. 

It  must  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  Ministers  and 
all  friends  of  the  Missionary  cause,  and  ought  to  be 
found  on  every  parlour  table  of  a  Christian  family. 
E.  R.  W.  KRAUSE, 
Of  Borahora  Society  Islands. 

32. 
The  object  of  this  work,  "  The  Faiths  of  the 
World,"  is  to  supply  an  important  desideratum  in 
the  literature  of  these  times.  The  subjects  selected 
are  very  appropriate,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge 
from  what  I  have  seen  of  it,  the  work  is  worthy  of 
being  recommended  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
religious  history  of  mankind  from  the  beginning. 

W.  C.  MILNE, 
M issio nary  from  Cliiim. 


jitpiists. 


1. 

From  a  careful  perusal  of  your  work  called  "The 
Faiths  of  the  World,"  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
it  will  command  as  it  deserves  an  extensive  circula- 
tion. Its  information  will  be  highly  useful,  and  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  worthy  of  a 
place  in  anv  library. 

■  J.  A.   SPURGEON, 

Bnpli^t  Minister,  London-. 


I  HAVE  read  the  first  two  parts  of  "The  Faiths 
of  the  World,"  and  have  been  very  favourably  im- 
pressed with  the  talent  and  industry  which  they  ex- 
hibit. Historical  articles  are  written  with  gi'eat  per- 
spicuity, and  argumentations  are  in  an  impartial  spirit. 

0. 


M.  BIRRELL, 

Baptist  Minister,  LiverjiooX. 


3. 

Judging  from  the  specimen  volume  Mr.  M'Veigh 
has  submitted  to  me  for  my  approval,  I  should  say 
that  every  student  of  theology  would  regard  it  as  a 
truly  valuable  addition  to  his  library,  and  am  glad  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  subscribing  for  one  copy  in 
volumes. 

J.  W.  LANCE, 
Baptist  MimUter,  Newport,  Monmouth, 

4. 

Having  glanced  at  the  first  Division  of  the  "Faiths 
OF  THE  World,"  I  am  happy  to  bear  my  testimony  to 
the  value  of  the  work,  and  most  heartily  wish  the 
Messrs.  A.  Fdllarton  &  Co.  success  in  their  laudable 
aud  important  enterprise. 

J.  MAKEPEACE, 

Baptist  Minister,  Bradford. 
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This  work — issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  well- 
known  and  enterprising  Publishers,  Messrs.  A.  FrL- 
l.ARToy  &  Co.  of  E(linliurf,'li,  whose  reputation  for  the 
publication  of  first-cIass  works  lias  long  been  highly 
established— supplies  a  desideratum  in  literature  which 
has  been  much  felt  by  the  .student.  There  are  many 
who  are  familiar  with  the  names  of  ancient  sects  and 
obsolete  creeds,  but  comparatively  few  who  are  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  traditions  upon  which 
thel'  are  based.  We  are  presented,  in  the  admirable 
Work  of  the  Eev.  .Tames  Gardner,  with  all  the  in- 
fomiation  which  can  be  collated  respecting  the  history 
and  origin  of  the  mythologies  of  antiquity,— the  vari- 
ous forms  of  idolatry— and,  in  short,  with  all  the  vari- 
ations and  phases  of  religious  conviction  or  super- 
stition from  the  earliest  times,  wdiether  embellished 
by  the  refinements  of  civilization,  or  invested  with  the 
ruggedness  of  barbarism.  The  work  is  beautifully 
illustrated, — and  I  feel  persuaded  that  no  real  student 
will  regret  enrolling  it  amongst  the  choicest  titles  in 
his  literary  catalogue. 

ARTHUR  MURSELL, 

Baptist  Minister,  Londnn. 


Having  carefully  examined  several  of  the  most  im- 
portant articles  in  this  work,  and  taken  a  general  sur- 
vey of  a  number  more,  I  can  bear  my  testimony  to  the 
excellence  and  value  of  the  whole.  It  is  edited  by  a 
scholar  of  no  ordinary  attainments, — the  arrangement 
is  new  and  comprehensive, — the  historic  and  other  in- 
formation which  it  supplies  is  large  and  extremely 
valuable, — and  the  style  of  the  work,  with  the  singu- 
lar beauty  of  the  Engravings,  do  honour  to  the  enter- 
prising publishers. 

WILLIAM  STOKES, 
Baptist  Minister,  Manchester. 


From  the  specimen  of  the  "Faiths  of  THE  World" 
submitted  to  me,  I  think  we  have  in  it  the  supply  of  a 
long-felt  want.     The  plates  are  excellent. 

.T.  HUNT  COOKE, 
Baptist  Minister,  Southsea, 


1  have  great  pleasure  in  appending  my  recommen- 
dation of  the  above  work. 

S.  COWDY, 

Baptist  Minister,  London. 


I  have  glanced  at  the  "Faiths  of  the  World," 
and  from  what  1  have  seen  it  will  be  a  work  of  standard 
excellence  in  every  respect.  From  a  jiersonal  know- 
ledge of  the  house  of  A.  Fullarton  &  Co.,  1  have 
every  expectation  of  most  honourable  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  of  the  first  part. 

WILLIAM  ALLEN, 
Baptist  Ministrr.  Oxford. 


10. 
The  "Faiths  of  the  World"  supplies  information 
of  a  very  valuable  character,  which  could  be  obtained 
only  by  extensive  reading,  and  from  books  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  many.  It  is  well  executed,  and  should  be 
on  the  shelf  of  every  theological  student  and  Christian 
minister. 

THOMAS  HANDS, 
Baptist  Minister,  Luton. 

11. 
The  "Faiths  of  the  World  "  appears  to  me,  from 
the  opportunity  I  have  had  of  examining  it,  to  be  a 
work  of  great  value,  and,  on  account  of  tlie  important 
information  which  it  contains,  I  should  be  glad  to 
learn  that  it  had  got  extensively  into  the  hands  of  the 
reading  public. 

JOSEPH  DREW, 

Baptist  Minister,  Margate. 

12. 

Having  seen  the  specimen  volume  of  Dr.  G.a.rdner'r 
"  Faiths  of  the  World,"  I  can  cordially  recommend 
it  to  Christians  of  all  denominations. 

It  will  undoubtedly  be  a  most  valuable  work.  Sun- 
day school  teachers  would  do  well  to  read  it.  Parents 
who  can  aflbrd  should  place  it  in  the  hands  of  their 
children. 

JOSEPH  DA  VIES, 

Baptist  Minister,  JVilknliall. 

13. 
This  is  a  publication  (as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the 
specimen  left  for  my  perusal),  containing  vast  stores 
of  information  in  convenient  order  and  compass.  Its 
issue  is  opportune  at  a  time  ^hen  the  ministrations  of 
the  pulpit  are  likely  to  become  more  and  more  of  a 
doctrinal  character.  The  illustrations  are  clear  and 
beautiful,  and  the  type  is  distinct. 

JOS.  P.   CAREY, 
BaptUt  Minister,  Barnstaple. 

14. 
Tile  "  Faiths  of  the  World  "  cannot  fail  to  be  at 
once  acceptable  and  useful.  Its  illustrations  are  both 
appropriate  and  elegant.  The  well-known  reputation 
of  the  publishers  must  ensure  to  it  a  large  measure  of 
patronage. 

H.  KITCHING, 
Baptist  Minister,  Portsea. 

15. 
I  HAVE  for  some  time  past  been  taking  "The  F.iiths 
of  the  World,"  and  have  no  hesitation  in  adding  my 
testimony  to  its  value  to  those  already  given.  The 
conception  of  the  work  seems  to  me  admirable,  and  its 
execution,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  thorough  and  satis- 
factory. 

JAMES  MURSELL, 

Baptist  Minister,  Kettering, 
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IBisttlhincous. 


1. 

"The  Faiths  of  the  World;  a  Dictionary  of  all 
Iteligions  and  lieligious  Sects,  their  Doctrines,  Rites, 
Ceremonies,  and  Customs,  by  Dr.  James  Gaudner." 
This  important  Work  is  in  course  of  Publication  by 
Messrs.  A.  Fullarton  &  Co.,  and  wo  understand  can 
be  obtained  only  through  their  own  travellers  or  direct 
Agents.  The  title  shows  that  the  object  of  the  com- 
piler is  a  most  comprehensive  one,  requiring  on  the 
])art  of  the  learned  Editor  the  most  extensive  and  care- 
ful research  to  secure  completeness  and  accuracy,  and 
such  research  as,  judging  from  the  Author's  previous 
jiublications.  Dr.  Gardner  is  eminently  qualified  to 
give.  The  four  great  religious  divisions,  so  to  sjieak, 
into  which  mankind  are  divided,  are,  according  to  the 
prospectus  prefixed  to  the  Work :  Paganism,  Judaism, 
Mohammedanism,  and  Cliristianity.  Everything  ne- 
cessary to  describe  or  elucidate  the  festivals,  ceremonies, 
idols,  superstitions,  opinions,  doctrines,  or  practices  of 
all  or  any  class  of  religionists  as  ranged  nnder  the  four 
great  heads  above  enumerated,  will  be  found  set  out 
by  the  writer.  The  work  for  facility  of  reference  is 
arranged  ia  the  form  of  a  Dictionary.  I'he  writer 
belongs,  we  believe,  to  the  Presbyterian  sect  of  Chris- 
tians, and  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  an  unfair 
leaning  would  be  manifested  to  that  form  of  church 
government.  On  reference  to  the  work,  however,  we 
cannot  say  that  it  displays  any  undue  partiality  in  this 
respect.  We  have,  for  instance,  read  the  title  "  Bish- 
op," and  find  the  arguments  in  support  of  episcopacy, 
as  it  prevails  most  generally  throughout  the  Christian 
world,  very  fairly  stated,  and  the  authorities  impar- 
tially quoted;  and  it  appears  to  us  that  the  Author 
may  be  safely  relied  upon  for  his  candour  and  fairness. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this  valuable  work 
again,  as  the  successive  Parts  come  to  hand.  We 
dismiss  it,  therefore,  for  the  present,  with  the  unequi- 
vocal expression  of  our  admiration  at  the  beauty  of  the 
numerous  Engravings,  the  excellency  of  the  Typo- 
graphy, and  the  great  care  manifested  in  its  jiroduction 
and  getting  up,  which  reflects  much  credit  upon  the 
respectable  house  from  which  it  proceeds.  — NoUingham 
Journal. 


I  EEG.iRD  it  as  both  a  great  and  a  commendable 
undertaking  which  M.  de  Buisonje'  now  announces  to 
the  religious  public  of  Holland,  and  which  he  men- 
tioned to  me  some  time  ago.  At  his  request  I  have 
made  myself  acquainted,  as  far  as  lay  in  i  .y  power, 
with  the  "Faiths  of  the  World,"  of  which  he  pro- 
poses to  publish  a  translation,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
affirm  that  the  perusal  of  the  work,  in  its  original  form, 
has  impressed  me  with  the  most  favourable  o]iinion  of 
both  the  book  and  its  author.  I  do  not  wonder  that 
it  has  already  obtained  a  wide  circulation  iu  Britain, 
and  that  the  number  of  its  subscribers  is  still  rapidly 
increasing.  The  subject  of  which  it  treats— religion, 
in  the  varied  aspects  in  which  it  is  viewed  by  man — is 
at  once  a  most  interesting  and  useful  department  of 
inquiry.  Let  not  the  Publisher  then  be  deterred  by 
the  great  expense  of  the  undertaking  from  furnishing 
our  religious  public  with  a  Dutch  version  of  so  valuable 
a  work,  and  one  so  well  fitted  to  enlighten  the  minds 
and  enlarge  the  views  of  all  into  whose  hands  it  may 
happen  to  come.  I  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  that  a 
work  so  eminently  characterized  by  learning,  piety, 
and  strict  impartiality,  will  command  an  extensive  cir- 


culation in  Holland,  and  meet  with  similar  approbation 
to  that  with  which  it  has  been  hailed  in  Great  Britain. 
The  author  has  evidently  drawn  his  information  from 
the  best  and  most  reliable  sources,  and  exhibits  the 
doctrines,  rites,  and  ceremonies,  of  tlie  different  sects 
of  religionists  with  the  most  exemplary  candour  and 
love  of  truth,  so  that,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  the 
book  may  be  perused  with  unhesitating  confidence  in 
its  accuracy  and  thorough  truthfnlness.  It  is  wholly 
unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  suitableness  of  a  work 
of  this  kind  to  the  present  age,  or  to  advert  to  the 
want  which  it  supplies  in  the  literature  of  the  day. 
The  excellent  engravings  with  which  the  Publisher 
engages  to  embelli.'ih  the  book  will  no  doubt  enhance 
its  value  in  the  estimation  of  the  public. 

G.  J.  VINKE, 
Artislcnhim. 


The  undersigned  has  also  perused  with  great  interest 
the  work  entitled  "  The  Faiths  op  the  World,"  and 
hails  with  pleasure  the  appearance  of  a  Dutch  transla- 
tion of  this  elaborate  work.  It  exhibits  much  valuable 
information  in  a  condensed  form,  and  may  well  be 
considered  as  supplying  an  obvious  desideratum  in  the 
literature  of  the  day.  I  confidently  indulge  the  hope 
that  this  undertaking  of  the  esteemed  Publisher  will 
be  largely  .supported  by  the  religious  public  of  Holland, 
and  it  is  my  sincere  wish  that  it  may  excite  the  interest 
which  it  so  well  deserves. 


J, 


J.  VAN  OOSTEEZEE, 

Utrecht. 


I  AM  delighted  to  learn  that  M.  de  Buisonje  is  about 
to  pubh-sh  a  Dutch  translation  of  the  "Faiths  of  the 
World."  This  excellent  and  able  work,  wdiich  has 
met  with  so  great  success  in  Britain,  cannot  fail  to  be 
well  received  in  Holland  also,  and  deserves,  along  with 
"Le  Genie  des  Eeligions,"  by  Edgar  Quinet,  to  take 
the  place  of  the  unsatisfactory  and  antiquated  work  of 
Dupuis.  I  hope  that  the  accomplished  translator  will 
olitain  extensive  support  and  encouragement  in  so  im- 
portant and  laborious  an  undertaking. 

J.  J.  L.   TEU  KATE. 
.1  tn^terdam. 


5. 

I  H.4.VE  examined  four  parts  of  the  "Faiths  of  the 
World,"  and  have  no  hesitation  in  commending  it  as 
likely  to  prove  a  valuable  work  on  a  most  important 
and  interesting  subject. 

VERNON  M.  WHITE,  LL.D. 
PresbyUrian.  Minister,  Liverpool. 


"The  Faiths  of  the  World,"  so  far  as  1  have 
seen  and  looked  over  it,  is  a  very  useful,  comprehen- 
sive, and  well-written  book ;  I  can  recommend,  there- 
fore, both  for  idea  and  its  execution. 

WM.  GRAHAM, 
Presliyterian  Minister,  Liverpool. 
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I  HAVE  met  wit'u  Dr.  Gardner  before  in  the  walks  of 
Religious  Literature,  especially  in  the  Christian  Cj'clc- 
peedia,  and  was  always  instructed  and  edified  in  his 
company.  I  am  glad  that  in  the  present  Work,  the 
learned  and  laborious  Author  has  sketched  for  himself 
a  plan  which  meets  a  desideratum  in  our  Religions 
Literature  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  furnish  us  in 
this  Cyclopedia  witli  more  authentic  and  full  ir.forma- 
tion  respecting  the  Kaiths  of  the  world  than  anything 
we  had  before. 

I  therefore  beg  to  recommend  the  present  Work  uu- 
liesitatingly  to  our  young  men,  &c. 

OWEN  JONES, 
Welsh  Calvinist  Minister,  Manchester. 


Before  Dr.  Gardner  published  "The  Faiths  of 
THE  World  "  he  was  known  in  many  quarters,  especi- 
ally in  Edinburgh,  as  a  most  learned  and  talented  man. 
This  work  must  indeed  add  greatly  to  liis  former 
celebrity.  The  information  which  it  contains  is,  to  a 
remarkable  extent,  fresh ;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  ac- 
curate, minute,  and  yet  comprehensive.  Every  in- 
telligent man  would  do  himself  credit,  and  would  get 
great  benefit  from  having  this  rvork  among  his  books, 
a,ud  in  his  head 

JOHN  M.  WILSON, 

United  Presbyterian  Church,  Hcxlian. 


9. 

After  a  careful  perusal  of  a  specimen  copy  of  "  Thb 
Faiths  of  the  World,"  or  "Dictionary  of  all  Reli- 
gions and  all  Sects, "  in  course  of  Publication  by  Messrs. 
A.  FuLLARTON  &  Co.,  1  can  heartily  recommend  it  as 
a  valuable  and  timely  contribution  to  religious  litera- 
ture. For  those  who  are  without  access  to  original 
sources  of  information  it  is  indispensable  to  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  customs  and  doctrines  of  mankind 
on  the  subject  of  religion.  Ably  and  carefully  written, 
and  beautifully  illustrated,  it  is  every  way  worthy  of 
the  patronage  its  enteqjrisiug  Publishers  have  laboured 
to  secure.  Please  forward  me  a  copy  of  the  work  in 
volumes. 

ROBERT  HENDEKSON, 

Ministrr  of  Scotch  Churdt,  Hexham. 

10. 
I  HAVE  been  able  to  examine  only  in  a  very  cursory 
manner  the  first  Part  of  "The  Faiths  of  the  World," 
but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  from  what  I 
have  read,  and  from  the  high  standing  both  of  the 
Publishers  and  of  the  Editor  of  the  work,  it  will  prove 
a  valuable  addition  to  any  library. 

W.  M.  THOMPSON, 
Preshyterian  Chitrch,  WocWnz\, 


FAITHS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


A.UION'S  BLESSING.  Among  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  it  was  one  of  the  special  functions  of  tlie 
pi'iestly  office  to  bless  the  people.  The  form  of 
blessing  most  commonly  in  use  was  that  which  was 
employed  by  Aaron,  who  was  the  tirst  mJlviJual  in- 
vested with  the  office  of  the  high  priesthood  by 
di%Tne  appomtraent,  and  who  was  commanded  by 
Jehovah  hunself  to  pronoimce  upon  the  IsraeUtes  a 
solemn  benediction  in  these  words :  "  The  Lord 
bless  thee,  and  keep  thee ;  the  Lord  make  liis  face 
shine  upon  thee,  and  be  gracious  imto  thee ;  the 
Lord  hft  up  his  coimtenance  upon  thee,  and  give 
thee  peace."  Num.  vi.  24 — 26.  This,  which  is 
called  Aaron's  blessing,  was  uttered  by  the  Jewish 
priests  in  a  standing  postiu-e,  with  their  hands  lit'ted 
up,  and  their  faces  tm-ned  toward  the  assembly. 
Wlien  it  was  used  in  the  sanctuary,  the  blessing  was 
pronounced  m  its  entue  state,  without  a  pause,  the 
people  preser\'iug  profound  silence  ;  but  in  the  syna- 
gogues tlie  priest  divided  it  into  tlu'ee  parts,  making 
a  distinct  pause  at  the  end  of  each  verse,  and  the 
people  saying  with  a  loud  voice,  Amen.  In  the 
sanctuary,  also,  they  pronotmced  the  name  Jehovah, 
which  is  tlu-ice  repeated  in  tliis  form  of  blessing,  but 
in  theu  synagogues  they  used  some  other  name  of 
God  instead  of  it.  The  Jews  considered  it  as  im- 
lawful  to  add  a  fom-th  benediction  to  the  tlu'ee  wliich 
occm-  in  Aaron's  blessing.  In  the  modem  syna- 
gogues, they  that  are  of  the  family  of  Aaron  go  up 
to  the  steps  which  lead  to  the  place  where  the  book 
of  the  law  is  kept,  and  lifting  up  then-  hands,  pro- 
nounce the  blessing  upon  the  assembly;  and  they 
still  observe  the  ancient  custom  wliich,  they  say,  was 
not  only  to  Hft  up  and  spread  then-  hands,  but  then 
to  join  them  together  by  the  thumbs  and  two  fore- 
fingers, di\-iding  the  others  from  them.  When  the 
blessing  is  pronoimced,  all  the  people  cover  their 
faces,  imder  the  impression  that  they  would  be  struck 
blind  if  they  should  look  up.  The  Di\'ine  JIajesty, 
they  imagine,  rests  upon  the  hands  of  the  priest 
while  he  is  blessing  tlie  people ;  and  tliis  impression 
of  the  presence  of  God  as  in  the  midst  of  them,  in- 


fuses a  deep  solemnity  into  their  minds.  The 
Aaronical  blessing,  wliich  has  in  all  ages  been  held 
in  such  esteem  among  the  Jews,  is  seldom  used  ia 
the  service  of  Cliristian  churches.  In  the  Protes- 
tant chiu'ch  of  Denmark,  however,  it  is  regularly 
pronounced  by  the  officiating  minister  with  great 
solenmity,  the  people  reverently  standing,  as  ordered 
by  the  rubric.     See  Blessing. 

AARONITES,  the  priests  of  the  family  of  Aaron, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  to  the  sanctuary.  The 
Aaronites  appear  to  have  been  a  veiy  numerous 
body  in  the  time  of  David,  amounting  to  no  fewer 
than  tlu'ee  thousand  seven  himdi'ed  men,  and  having 
thirteen  cities  allotted  to  them  out  of  the  tribes  of 
Judah  and  Benjamiri. 

AB,  the  eleventh  month  of  the  civil,  and  the  fifth 
of  the  sacred  or  ecclesiastical  year  among  the  Jews. 
It  consists  of  thirty  days,  and  coiTesponds  to  pai't  of 
oiu'  months  of  July  and  August.  On  the  first  day 
of  the  month  Ab,  the  Jews  observe  a  fast  m  memory 
of  the  death  of  Aaron ;  and  on  the  nmth  they  keep 
a  very  strict  fast,  in  remembrance  of  the  destruction 
of  Solomon's  temple  by  Nebuchadnezzai-,  and  also  of 
the  destruction  of  the  second  temple  by  the  Romans 
under  Titus  Vespasian,  both  which  events  are  alleged 
by  Josephus  to  have  happened  on  the  same  day  of 
the  saiue  month.  The  Jews  fast  on  this  day  for 
stiU  another  reason,  viz.,  in  memory  of  the  emperor 
Adrian's  edict  forbidding  them  to  continue  in  Judea, 
or  even  to  bewail  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The 
services  of  the  synagogue  on  this  fast  arfe  long,  the 
morning  service  occupying  six  hoiu's,  from  sii  o'clock 
till  twelve.  The  book  of  the  Lamentations  is  read, 
with  other  lessons  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  All 
labour  is  suspended  as  on  the  Sabbath,  and  a  rigid 
fast  is  observed  fi-om  simset  to  sunset  of  the  follow- 
ing day.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  fast  wliich 
Zechariah  calls  "  the  fast  of  the  fifth  month."  On 
the  eighteenth  day  a  fast  is  observed,  because  the 
evening  lamp  in  the  sanctuary  went  out  in  the  reign 
of  Aliaz. — Ab  is  also  the  name  of  the  last  of  the 
summer  months  in  the  Syiiac  calendar.     On  the  first 


ABADIRES— ABBESS. 


day  of  this  month  commences  the  fast — extending  to 
the  fifteenth — wliicli  is  oliserved  hy  Eastern  Chris- 
tians under  tl'O  name  of  tlie  faat  of  our  Liuhj.  The 
sixtli  day  is  calleil  T<r/ia!!<i,  or  (jlorifiration,  in  me- 
mory of  om-  l^ord's  transfiguration,  and  tlie  twenty- 
ninth  day  is  kept  in  memorial  of  the  beheading  of 
<lolin  file  l}a]itist. 

ABADIRE.S,  a  name  alleged  by  Augustine  to 
have  been  applied  to  the  higher  class  of  Cartha- 
ginian deities,  corresponding  to  the  Dii  mojonim 
gentium  of  the  Greeks  and  Komaiis.  In  Koman 
mythology,  it  was  the  name  of  a  stone  which  was 
worshipped  as  having  been  swallowed  by  Saturn. 

ABARIS,  a  priest  of  Apollo  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus. He  came  from  the  country  about  Caucasus 
to  Greece,  while  liis  own  country  was  visited  by  the 
plague.  His  prophetic  powers,  as  well  as  his  Scy- 
tliian  dress  and  simplicity  of  manners,  excited  no 
little  interest  in  Greece.  He  travelled  from  place  to 
place,  carrying  with  him  an  arrow,  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  and  gave  oracles.  Toland,  in  his  '  History 
of  the  Druids,'  concludes  that  Abaris  must  have 
been  a  Druid  of  the  Hebrides,  an  arrow  being  part  of 
the  usual  costume  of  a  Druid.  His  histoiy  appears 
to  be  enthely  mythical ;  he  is  said  to  have  lived 
without  earthly  food,  and  to  liave  rode  on  an  arrow 
through  the  air.  Great  doubt  exists  as  to  the  time 
when  this  personage  appeared  in  Greece.  Lobeck 
supposes  it  to  have  been  in  the  fifty-second  Olpn- 
piad,  about  570  B.C. 

ABASSINES,  a  sect  of  the  Greek  churcli,  mhab- 
itmg  an  extended  and  wooded  region  along  the  coast 
of  the  Black  sea.  They  seem  to  form  a  rough  va- 
riety of  the  Circassians,  and  chiefly  support  them- 
selves by  plunder  and  pu-acy.  From  their  isolated 
position  they  have  fallen  away  from  many  of  the 
doctiines  as  well  as  practices  of  the  Eastern  Church 
to  which  they  nominally  belong.  They  observe 
several  fiists.  They  believe  m  the  seven  sacraments, 
holding  confession  to  be  one  of  them  ;  but  they  nei- 
tlier  confess  the  number,  nor  the  particular  species 
of  their  sins,  contenting  themselves  with  crying  out 
in  general,  "  1  have  sinned,  I  have  sinned."  On  the 
repetition  of  these  words,  the  ofl'ender  is  absolved  m 
a  few  words  accompanied  with  some  gentle  stripes 
I'.pon  the  side  with  an  olive  twig.  In  the  case  of 
heinous  crimes  however,  such  as  homicide,  adultery, 
and  theft,  they  are  often  severely  scourged.  The 
Metropolitan  sometimes  hears  confession,  when,  if 
an  aggravated  offenoo  is  acknowledged  to  have  been 
committed,  he  rises  up,  and,  after  administering  a 
sharp  rebuke,  he  cries  out,  "  Hast  thou  done  this  ? 
Uost  thou  not  fear  God  ?  Go  to,  let  him  be  scourged 
thirty  or  forty  times."  Amongst  the  Abassincs  mar- 
riage is  contracted  by  a  mutual  promise  of  love  and 
constancy  to  each  other  before  jiropcr  witnesses. 
Their  funeral  rites  are  ushered  in  by  cries,  sighs  and 
groans.  Tlic  relatives  lash  themselves,  and  the  wo- 
men disfigure  their  faces  wliile  the  jM-iest  says  a  re- 
'/uirtn  over  the  deceased  and  perfumes  the  corpse. 


They  put  their  dead  mto  coflins  const  nicted  out  of 
the  hollowed  trunks  of  trees,  and  bound  round  with 
the  sprigs  or  branches  of  vmes.  After  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  funeral  obsequies,  they  bring  out  pro- 
visions and  lay  them  upon  the  sepulclu'cs  of  their 
deceased  friends. 

ABATA,  inaccessible,  a  word  applied  to  the  chan- 
cel, or  altar-part  of  ancient  Christian  churches,  be- 
cause that  portion  was  carefully  railed  oft',  and  thus 
rendered  inaccessible  to  the  multitude.  None  but  the 
clergy,  as  Eusebius  informs  us,  were  pennitted  to 
enter  it  m  time  of  divine  service,  hence  it  was  called 
abitta  or  adi/tei.  But  this  part  of  the  church  has  not 
been  equally  inaccessible  ui  all  ages.  In  the  time 
of  the  ileformation,  Bucer  complained  loudly  agamst 
the  chancel  or  altar-part  being  cUstinguished  from  the 
rest  of  the  church,  as  being  a  practice  tending  only 
to  magnify  the  priesthood;  but  the  chancel  still  re- 
mains in  Lutheran  and  Romish  churches  as  a  separate 
portion  of  the  edifice.     See  Bem.\. 

ABBA,  a  word  signifying,  m  the  Syriac  language, 
my  father.  It  is  often  applied  in  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tm-es  to  God.  It  is  a  Jewish  title  of  honom-  given 
to  certain  Rabbis  called  Tanaites.  It  was  some- 
times applied  also,  m  the  middle  ages,  to  the  superior 
of  a  monasteiy.  In  the  Syrian,  Coptic,  and  Ethiopic 
churches,  Abba  is  a  title  usually  applied  to  then' 
bishops ;  while  the  bishops  themselves  give  the  title 
only  to  the  bishop  or  patriai'ch  of  Alexandria.  Hence 
the  people  were  accustomed  to  style  this  latter  dig- 
nitary Baba,  or  Papa,  long  before  the  bishop  of 
Rome  received  that  appellation.  It  is  probable  that 
the  word  Abbot  (which  see)  is  derived  from  Abba. 

ABBE',  a  term  which,  used  in  a  monastic  sense,  is 
equivalent  to  the  word  Abbot  (wduch  see). 

ABBESS,  the  lady  superior  or  rider  of  a  convent 
of  nuns,  exercising  the  same  authority  as  that  of  an 
abbot  in  a  monastery,  in  entering  upon  her  office 
she  is  blessed  by  tlie  bishop  according  to  a  regular 
fonn  prescribed  in  the  PontiJicaU  liomanuni.  The 
ceremony  is  as  follows.  The  bishop  comes  prepared 
with  all  his  pontifical  ornaments,  and  nuiss  is  ccle-  i 
brated.  The  lady  abbess  elect  is  present  at  the  ' 
mass,  and  hears  it  in  her  robes.  She  appears  with 
two  senior  matrons  with  the  scroU  of  her  appoint- 
ment in  her  hand,  duly  sealed  and  attested.  Kneel- 
mg  before  the  bishop,  after  mass  is  ended  she  swears 
before  him  the  following  oath  of  due  allegiance  to 
the  prelate  her  orduiaiy  : — "  I,  N.,  about  to  be  or- 
dained Abbess  of  the  Alonastery  of  N.,  do  pronuse 
in  the  presence  of  God,  and  his  saints,  imd  this  sol- 
emn congregation  of  Sisters,  fidelity  and  meet  sub- 
jection, obedience,  and  reverence  to  my  mother,  the 
Church  of  N.  and  to  thee  N.  my  Lord,  Patriarch  (or 
Archbishoji,  or  Bishop)  of  the  said  Church,  and  thy 
successors,  according  to  the  uistitutes  of  the  sacred 
Canons,  and  as  the  inriolahle  authority  of  the  Ro- 
man Pontiff  enjoins.  So  help  mo  (iod,  and  these 
the  holy  Gospels  of  God."  It  may  be  observed, 
that  in  this  oath  the  abbess  does  not  swear  as  an 


ABBEi'. 


abbot  does,  direct  dependence  upon  and  eubmissiou 
to  the  Koniau  See,  but  simply  to  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  so  that  all  local  female  disputes  and  ap- 
peals in  convents  are  settled  and  take  end  in  the 
diocese  where  they  originate.  If  the  abbess  be  ex- 
empt fi'om  local  jmisdiction,  the  oath  which  she  takes 
is  thus  fnuued : — "  I,  N.,  of  the  monastery  N.,  of 
the  order  of  St.  N.,  of  the  diocese  of  N.,  will  be  from 
this  time  heuceforth  obechent  to  the  blessed  ajiostle 
Peter,  and  the  holy  Koman  Church  and  om  Lord, 
]j0rd  N.,  and  his  successors  canoniwiUy  instituted, 
and  to  thee  for  the  tune  being  my  rehgious  supe- 
rior, according  to  the  rule  of  cm-  holy  father  N., 
and  the  constitutions  of  the  foresaid  order."  After 
the  Litany,  the  same  two  prayers  ai-e  used  as  in 
the  blessing  of  an  abbot.  Then  follows  the  Pre- 
face in  which  the  bishop  says,  "  0  holy  Lord,  Al- 
mighty Father,  eternal  God,  pom-  out  thi-ough  om* 
jirayors,  on  this  thy  servant,  the  abundant  spirit  of 
thy  bene-|-diction."  At  this  word  the  bishop  lays 
both  liis  hands  stretched  out,  but  -snthout  disjoining 
his  fingers,  on  the  head  of  the  abbess  elect,  sayuig, 
"  That  she  who  being  chosen  by  thee  is  tins  day 
made  an  abbess  by  the  imposition  of  our  hands,  may 
continue  worthy  of  thy  sancti-|-fication ;  and  never 
after  be  separated  from  thy  gi'ace  as  unworthy."  Here 
the  bishop  removes  his  hands  from  the  head  of  the 
abbess  elect,  and  agam  holding  them  stretched  out 
before  his  breast,  proceeds  with  the  Preface,  which  is 
a  long  prayer  for  the  bestowment  of  ascetic  virtues, 
(iuding  with  these  words,  "  That  so  serving  thee,  0 
Ijord,  tlu'ough  thy  boimty,  with  a  clean  heart,  blame- 
lessly in  aU  thy  commandments,  she  may  come  with 
multiplied  usury  to  the  prize  of  tlie  vocation  from  on 
liigh,  ami  with  the  hmukedfold  fruit,  and  the  crown 
of  righteousness,  to  thy  rewards  of  heavenly  trea- 
sures." The  bishop  then  delivers  to  the  abbess  the 
rule  of  her  order  Lu  these  words ; — "  Receive  the 
rule  delivered  by  the  holy  fathers  to  govern  and 
guard  the  flock  committed  to  thee  by  God,  as  God 
liimself  shall  strengthen  thee,  and  hummi  frailty  per- 
mit. Keceive  the  maternal  oversight  of  the  flock  of 
the  Lord,  and  the  care  of  souls  ;  and  walking  m  the 
])rocepts  of  the  Divine  law,  be  thou  their  leader  to  the 
heavenly  inheritance !  om' Lord  Jesus  Christ  assist- 
ing." At  this  part  of  the  ceremony  the  bishop  sprinkles 
the  white  veil  with  holy  water  if  the  abbess  is  not  a 
mm  already,  and  ha™g  blessed  it,  places  it  on  her 
head  m  such  a  manner  as  to  hang  loosely  don-n  over 
her  breast  and  shoulders,  saying : — "  Receive  thou 
the  sacred  veil,  whereby  thou  mayest  be  known  to 
have  contemned  the  world,  and  truly,  and  humbly, 
■\rith  the  whole  endeavour  of  thy  heart,  subjected  thy- 
self as  a  wife  to  Jesus  Christ  fur  ever;  who  defend 
thee  from  all  evil,  and  bring  thee  to  life  etenial." 
Having  received  tlie  veU,  while  stUI  on  her  knees 
before  the  bishop,  she  presents  liini  mth  two  large  wax 
candles  lighted,  and  kisses  the  episcojtal  lumd.  She 
is  now  entlu-oned  by  the  bishop  in  the  seat  of  her 
predecessor,   the  follo^mlg    chai-ge  being  given  : — 


"  Receive  full  and  free  power  of  ruUng  tins  monas- 
tery and  congregation,  and  all  that  pertains  to  its  ui- 
tenial  and  external,  spiritual  or  temporal  afliihs. 
Stand  fast  in  justice  and  hohness,  and  keep  the 
place  appointed  thee  by  God,  for  God  is  powerful, 
that  he  may  increase  in  thee  liis  gi-ace."  The  ab- 
bess then  accepts  the  homage  of  the  sisters,  and 
having  given  and  received  the  kiss  of  sisterhood, 
slie  enters  upon  her  office  as  ruler  of  the  convent. 
I  Her  authority  over  the  nuns  is  complete.  She  is  not 
aUowed,  indeed,  to  perform  the  spiritual  functions 
annexed  to  the  priesthood  with  which  the  abbot  is 
usually  invested;  but  there  are  some  instances  of 
abbesses  who  have  the  privilege  of  commissioning  a 
])riest  to  act  for  them.  The  time  was  when  abbesses 
claimed  a  power  almost  ocpud  to  that  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  so  boldly  did  they  advance  in  rank  and 
authority,  that  about  A.  D.  813  it  became  neces- 
saiy  to  repress  the  pretended  right  of  the  abbesses 
to  consecrate  and  ordain  and  perform  other  sacer- 
dotal fimctions.  At  the  Council  of  Becontield  in 
Kent,  abbesses  subscribed  their  signatures  as  well  as 
abbots  and  other  ecclesiastics.  This  is  recorded  to 
have  been  the  fu-st  instance  of  such  assumption  of 
equality  with  the  priesthood.  The  mms  were  also 
reqiured  at  one  time  to  corrfess  to  the  abbess,  but 
this  practice  was  foiuid  to  be  attended  with  so  many 
inconveniences  that  it  was  speedily  discontinued. 
It  woidd  appear  that  at  an  early  period  in  the  eccle- 
siastical liistory  of  Britain,  the  j)ower  of  abbesses 
must  have  been  of  an  extraordinary  kind.  Lingai'd 
says,  that  dining  the  fust  two  centuries  after  the  con- 
version of  our  ancestors,  ueiudy  all  numieries  were 
built  upon  the  principle  of  those  attached  to  Fonte- 
vTaidt,  wldch  contamed  both  monks  and  nuns  imder 
the  government  of  an  abbess,  the  men  being  subject 
to  the  women.  The  abbey  of  St.  Hilda  at  Wliitby 
was  of  this  kind.  In  one  part  was  a  sisterhood  of 
nuns,  and  in  another  a  confraternity  of  monks,  both 
of  whom  obeyed  the  authority  of  the  abbess.  In 
convents  of  the  present  day,  however,  wliile  the 
strictest  .subordhiation  of  the  sisterliood  to  their  lady 
superior  is  uniformly  maintained,  she  herself  is  en- 
tirely mider  the  control  and  direction  of  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  so  that  any  abuse  of  her  authority  in 
the  management  of  the  nuns  mider  her  care  meets 
with  an  instant  check.  See  Nuns  and  Nunnekies. 
ABBEY,  a  society  of  persons  of  either  sex  who 
have  retned  from  the  world  and  secluded  themselves 
for  pm'poses  of  devotion  aiul  sjiiritual  meditation. 
The  name  Ahhey  is  also  applied  to  the  building  in 
which  such  mchviduals  reside.  These  rehgious 
liouses,  as  they  are  usually  called,  aboimd  ui  Roman 
Catholic  comitries,  and  are  each  of  them  subject  to 
the  authority  of  an  abbot  or  abbess,  who  is  appointed 
to  enforce  aU  the  regulations  of  the  institution.  I'he 
executive  power  is  vested  in  the  persons  pilaced  at 
the  head  of  each  convent  or  of  the  whole  society ; 
the  legislative  authority  resides  in  the  conununity  to 
wliich  the  convent  belongs.     Afl'airs  of  moment  re- 
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l-iiing  to  particular  convents  are  deteniiiiieJ  in  con- 
vpntual  cliapters ;  siicli  as  respect  tlie  whole  order 
Rre  considered  in  general  congregations.  Abbeys  in 
llieir  tirst  institution  were  the  otlspring  of  Cliristian 
muuiticence  and  devotion ;  but  in  the  more  corrupt 
ages  of  the  church  munbcrless  evils  arose  out  of  these 
societies.  In  Egyjit,  S>Tia,  Palestine,  and  other 
countries  where  the  monastic  life  had  its  origin,  no 
abbeys  or  monasteries  were  judged  necessary;  the 
monks  lived  separate,  without  being  combmed  into 
a  society  or  congregated  under  one  roof.  It  was  not 
till  the  fourth  century  that  the  plan  of  a  regular  con- 
fraternity of  monks,  dwelling  together  m  one  monas- 
ter\',  was  proposed  by  Pachomius,  a  disciple  of  An- 
thony, an  Egj-ptian  monk,  and  the  reputed  foimder 
of  the  monastic  system.  So  rapidly  did  the  rage  for 
the  secluded  Ufe  of  a  monk  spread  throughout  society, 
tliat  in  Egypt  alone,  at  the  death  of  Pachomius,  A.  D. 
348,  there  were  no  fewer  than  70,000  males  and 
27j000  females  who  had  embraced  the  monastic  life. 
Still,  np  to  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  monasti- 
cism  had  not  been  reduced  to  a  regular  system. 
About  that  period,  however,  a.  d.  529,  Benedict  of 
Nurcia  instituted  a  new  order  of  monks,  and  built 
a  monastery  which  stiU  exists  at  Monte  Casino  near 
Naples.  The  strictness  -vWth  wliich  the  monks  of 
this  order  were  organized  and  disciplined  came  to  be 
imitated  tlu-oughout  Europe  generally.  The  niunber 
of  monasteries  was  multiplied,  and  the  great  and 
the  wealthy  lavished  their  treasm-es  in  support  of 
them,  thinking  thereby  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the 
prayers  of  those  who  were  the  uimates  of  such  in- 
stitutions. Each  abbey  or  monastery  usually  consisted 
of  three  principal  apartments,  the  oi'atory  or  chapel, 
where  the  monks  assemble  for  prayer  or  public 
worship ;  the  refectory,  where  they  eat  their  meals 
together ;  and  tlie  doiTnitory  or  sleeping  apartment, 
which  was  generally  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
building  and  dinded  into  separate  cells  or  bed-rooms 
for  each  monk.  Besides  these,  the  large  abbeys 
usually  contained  a  cloister  or  central  apartment  in 
which  the  monks  were  wont  to  meet  a^  particular 
liours ;  the  library  or  chartulary,  where  the  books 
and  recorfls  were  deposited ;  the  apartments  of  tlie 
superior,  and  other  smaller  rooms. 

Abbeys  were  early  introduced  into  Britain,  and 
many  of  them  were  richly  endowed,  and,  by  the  dona- 
tions and  bequests  of  the  wealthy,  became  possessed 
not  only  of  large  sums  of  money  but  of  landed  pro- 
perty of  great  value  and  extent.  The  frequency  and 
amount  of  these  bequests  gave  rise  to  the  statutes 
against  gifts  in  mortmain,  which  prohibited  donations 
to  these  religious  houses.  Abbeys  were  at  length 
totally  abolished  in  ICiigland  by  Henry  VIII.  and 
their  revenues  seized  by  the  crown.  There  were 
I'M  such  religious  houses  dissolved  at  that  time,  thus 
putting  the  crown  in  possession  of  nearly  £3,000,000. 
By  this  aiTangement  ihe  abbey -lands  became  vested 
in  the  Cro^Ti. 

In  Scotland,  the  first  abbeys  belonged  to  the  an- 


cient Culdees,  by  whom  they  were  used,  not  for  pur- 
poses of  superstition,  but  as  centres  whence  were 
difiused  civilization  and  knowledge  over  the  whole 
sun-ounding  country.  The  principal  abbey  belong- 
ing to  the  Culdees  was  built  on  the  island  of  lona, 
and  in  addition  to  that  important  institution,  there 
were  branch  establishments  at  Abernethy,  Dimkeld, 
St.  Andrews,  Dunblane,  Brechin,  Dunfermline, 
Scone,  and  \'arious  other  places.  Dr.  Jamieson 
tells  us,  that  the  Culdee  fraternities  were  in  process 
of  time  displaced  by  Roman  Catliolics,  who  planted 
three  canons  regular  of  the  Augustinians,  as  being 
nearest  to  the  Culdees  in  pouit  of  discipline  and  re- 
gulation. Colonies  of  monks  were  now  introduced 
in  great  numbers  from  England  and  tlie  Coutment. 
But  of  all  the  kuigs  that  have  ever  i-eigned  in  Scot- 
land, David  I.  was  the  most  active  in  rearing  and 
endowing  abbeys.  Under  his  patronage,  and  at  his 
expense,  monastic  establisliments  wore  planted  in 
eveiy  district  of  the  comitry,  and  richly  endowed, 
not  only  with  the  teinds  or  tithes  of  parishes,  but 
also  with  libei'al  grants  of  land  fi-om  the  royal  do- 
mains. The  example  of  the  monarch  was  followed 
by  many  of  the  nobility.  Abbeys  were  built  both 
in  the  large  towns  and  in  the  rural  districts.  So  that 
it  is  stated  that  before  the  Reformation  there  were  in 
all  about  260  abbeys  or  conventual  establishments 
in  Scotland.  The  most  important  of  these  were 
DunfermUne,  Kelso,  Ai-broath,Kilwimiing,  HoljTood, 
Jedburgh,  and  Inchaffl-ay,  Melrose,  Newbattle,  Dry- 
burgh,  Paisley,  and  Crossraguel.  The  wealth  of 
these  abbeys  was  enonnous,  and  the  lauds  belonging 
to  them  were  the  richest  and  most  fertile  in  tlio 
whole  country.  Their  superiors  ranked  with  the 
nobles  of  the  land,  and  very  frequently  rose  to  the 
highest  civil  dignities  in  the  kuigdom.  The  wealth 
of  the  abbey  of  St.  Andi'ews  alone  amounted  to 
£10,000  per  annum,  an  enormous  income  in  those 
days. 

At  the  Reformation  many  of  the  most  magnificent 
abbeys  and  priories  in  Scotland  fell  a  prey  to  the 
fury  of  the  multitude,  whose  hatred  of  Romanism 
was  intense  and  bitter.  The  lands,  tithes,  and  other 
possessions  belonging  to  the  abbeys,  the  Protestant 
ministers  sought  to  appropriate  cliieHy  to  educational 
and  charitable  purposes.  Theii"  benevolent  and  pa- 
triotic designs,  however,  were  frustrated  by  the 
nobles,  wdio,  after  setting  apart  a  third  for  the  miun- 
tenance  of  Protestant  ministers,  churches,  and  schools, 
quietly  seized  the  rest  for  their  o^vn  use.  The  lay 
nobility  who  liad  succeeded  many  of  them  in  obtain- 
ing the  office  of  commendatory  abbots  and  priors  of 
the  different  convents,  retauied  in  their  own  posses- 
sion the  property  of  the  monastic  orders.  Five  of 
the  richest  abbeys  in  the  kingdom,  Jlelrose,  Kelso, 
St.  Andrews,  llolyrood,  and  Coldingham,  in  this, 
way  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  five  illegitimate  sons 
of  King  .lames  V.,  who  had  made  them  conmicnda- 
tors  of  these  monastic  establishments.  Others  of 
them  reverted  to  the  Crown,  and  wore  bestowed  by 
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James  VI.  on  his  favourites  and  flatterers,  and  from 
tliese  sources  many  of  our  nobility  derive  both  their 
titles  and  estates. 

On  the  Continent  at  the  Reformation,  the  abbeys, 
instead  of  being  demoHshed  as  too  often  happened 
in  Britain,  were  turned  to  pious  and  charitable  uses, 
being  converted  into  hospitals  for  tlie  sick  or  edu- 
tational  establishments  for  the  young. 

Though  the  suppression  of  the  abbeys,  when  con- 
lildered  in  arehgious  and  poUtical  point  of  view,  could 
not  be  other  than  beneficial,  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  these  institutions  while  they  existed  were  pro- 
i  ductive  of  no  Uttle  good.  Literatui-e  as  well  as  re- 
ligion foimd  a  refuge  there  in  times  of  turbulence. 
In  them  were  laid  up,  as  in  a  storehouse,  valuable 
manuscripts  and  historical  records  wliich  woidd 
otherwise  have  perished.  To  them  we  are  indebted 
for  much  important  historical  information  both  as 
regards  oiu-  oi\ni  and  other  countries.  In  the  dark 
ages  the  abbeys  were  the  only  seats  of  learning, 
whether  of  a  secular  or  a  reUgious  nature.  See  JIo- 
NACiiisJi,  Monastery. 

ABBOT,  the  father  or  superior  of  an  abbey  or 
monastery,  the  name  bemg  evidently  derived  from 
tlie  SyTiao  word  Abba,  father.  In  the  Greek  chm-ch, 
they  are  termed  Heymaenoi,  presidents  and  Archi- 
mandrites, rulers  of  the  sheepfolds.  At  fii-st  they 
were  laymen,  and  subject  to  the  bishops  and  ordi- 
naiy  pastors.  At  length,  however,  being  many  of 
them  men  of  leammg  and  talent,  they  aspired  to  be 
independent  of  the  bishops,  and  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing the  title  of  lord,  witli  other  badges  of  episcopal 
dignity,  particularly  the  mitre.  Hence  ai-ose  a  class 
of  abbots  who  were  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
mitred  abbots,  who  exercised  episcopal  authority, 
and  were  exempt  from  the  jmisdictionof  the  bishop. 
Others  received  the  name  of  crosiered  abbots,  from 
bearmg  the  crosier  or  pastoral  staff;  others  were 
styled  ecumenical  or  universal  abbots,  in  imitation  of 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople ;  and  others  were 
called  cardinal  abbots,  as  being  superior  to  aU  other 
abbots.  The  only  distinction  among  abbots  which 
is  at  present  kno's\'n  in  Roman  CathoUc  coimtries,  is 
into  7-egidar  and  commendatory,  the  fonner  taking 
the  vow  and  wearing  the  habit  of  their  order ;  and 
the  latter  being  seculars,  though  boimd  to  take 
orders  when  arrived  at  the  proper  age. 

The  power  of  the  abbots  over  the  monks  among 
whom  they  presided  was  supreme,  and  in  case  of  wilful 
transgi'ession  or  disobedience,  on  the  part  of  any  of 
the  inmates  of  the  convent,  they  were  authorized  to 
inflict  both  spiritual  and  temporal  punislunents,  the 
one  mcluding  the  censures  of  the  church,  suspen- 
sion from  the  privilege  of  receivmg  the  eucharist, 
iuid  as  a  last  resource,  excommunication ;  the  other 
including  wliipping  and  expulsion  from  the  monas- 
tery. 

The  abbots  were  at  one  period  of  gi'eat  repute  in 
the  chiu-ch.  They  were  often  smnmoned  to  eccle- 
siastical councils,  and  allowed  to  sit  and  vote  there 


in  the  quahty  of  presbyters.  But  wliile  such  hou- 
om-s  were  in  many  cases  bestowed  upon  them,  the 
abbots  were  always  imdcrstood  to  be  strictly  subject 
to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  And  yet  the  ancient 
liistorian  Bede  infomis  us,  tliat,  in  one  case  at  least 
among  the  Ciddees,  a  presbyter  abbot  ruled  a  whole 
provmce,  and  received  the  implicit  obedience  of  the 
bishop.  And  in  one  of  the  canons  cited  by  the 
same  historian,  it  is  decreed  that  the  bishops  who 
are  monks  shall  not  wander  fi-om  one  monasteiy  to 
another  -ivithout  leave  of  their  abbot,  but  continuo 
in  that  obedience  wliich  they  promised  at  the  time 
of  their  conversion.  And  it  cannot  be  denied,  that, 
from  the  fifth  centmy,  there  were  frequent  cases 
both  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  cluu-ches,  of  monas- 
teries being  entirely  exempt  from  episcopal  visita- 
tion. 

At  the  Refonnation  in  England,  when,  by  order 
of  Henry  VIII.,  the  monasteries  were  dissolved, 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  considerable  number  of 
abbots,  Bisliop  Burnet  says  twenty-eight,  who  had 
obtained  the  dig-nity  of  mitred  abbots,  and  who  sat 
and  voted  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

An  abbot  can  scarcely,  in  strict  ecclesiastical  lan- 
guage, be  said  to  be  ordained,  but  rather  blessed  mto 
his  office.  The  benediction  is  performed  by  a  bishop, 
mth  the  assistance  of  two  abbots.  Both  the  person 
who  consecrates,  and  the  candidate  for  consecration, 
are  obhged  previously  to  fast,  and  a  solenm  mass  is 
said.  On  the  credence  table  near  the  altar  the  monas- 
tic habits  of  the  abbot-elect  are  laid.  The  abbot-elect 
now  presents  liimself  to  the  bishop,  accompanied  by 
the  abbots-assistant,  and  deUvers  the  apostolical 
letters  authorizmg  his  election.  The  bishop  then 
blesses  the  habit  in  which  the  abbot  is  to  be  dressed, 
praymg  over  it,  and  sprinkling  it  ^v^th  holy  water. 
If  the  abbot-elect  has  not  previously  been  a  monk, 
he  goes  through  the  ceremonies  of  admission  into  tlie 
order.  (See  Monk.)  He  then  takes  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  Papacy,  which  is  succeeded  by  an 
examination  consistuig  of  the  followmg  questions 
projKised,  and  answers  audibly  given  : 

"  1.  Wilt  thou  persevere  m  thy  IvAy  purjiose,  and 
keep  the  rule  of  St.  N.  and  dihgently  train  thy  sub- 
jects to  do  the  same  ?     Ans.  I  will. 

"  2.  Wilt  thou  refrain  from  all  that  is  evil,  and, 
with  God's  help,  as  far  as  thou  art  able,  change  thy 
life  to  all  that  is  good  ?     Ans.  I  will. 

"  3.  Wilt  thou,  with  God's  help,  keep  chastity, 
sobriety,  humility,  and  patience  thyself,  and  teach 
thy  subjects  the  same  ?     Ans.  I  will. 

"4.  Wilt  thou  keep  faithfully  the  goods  of  the 
monastery  committed  to  thy  charge,  and  distribute 
them  to  the  uses  of  the  Church,  the  brethren,  the 
poor,  and  the  pilgrims  (strangers)  ?     Ans.  I  will. 

"  5  AVilt  thou  always  devoutly  and  faithfully  ren- 
der in  all  things  faith,  subjection,  obedience  and  re- 
verence, to  our  holy  Mother  the  Cluu'ch  of  Rome, 
to  our  most  holy  Lord  N.  supremo  Pontiif  and  Ids 
successors?     Ans.  I  will  '' 
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An  additional  oath  of  submission  to  tlie  bisliop  is 
then  luiniinistercd  if  necessai-)'.  But  such  oath  is 
not  uniformly  taken,  as  some  abbots  hold  directly 
of  the  Roman  see,  and  others  of  the  bishop,  and 
under  his  jurisihction.  Tlien  follows  the  mass  cele- 
brated by  the  bishop  and  the  abbot-elect,  each  apart, 
after  which  cjmcs  the  Pn'facc,  mthe  coiu-se  of  which 
the  bishop  lays  bcth  his  liands  upon  the  head  of  the 
candiilite,  thus  making  him  an  abbot  by  the  hnpo- 
sition  of  hands,  a  ceremony  wliich  has  been  already 
/loticed  in  the  article  Abbess  :  which  see.  The 
fule  of  his  order  is  next  presented  to  him,  after  which 
the  bishop  blesses  the  pastoral  staif,  and  gives  it  to 
him  saving,  "  Receive  the  staff  of  the  pastoral  othce 
that  the  society  committed  to  thee  may  cany 
It  before  tl-.ee,  and  that,  in  con-ecting  their  faults, 
thou  mayest  be  mercifully  severe,  and  when.angiy 
niayest  be  mindlul  of  mercy."  The  ring  is  then 
blessed  and  presented  to  him  in  token  of  his  espou- 
sal to  God,  and  to  holy  mother  Chiu-ch.  He  now 
presents  to  the  bishop,  in  a  kneeling  postm-e,  two 
large  hghted  candles,  two  loaves,  and  two  barrels  of 
wine,  reverently  kissing  liis  hand.  The  comnnmion 
having  been  administered,  if  he  be  a  mitred  alibot, 
the  mitre  is  blessed  and  put  upon  his  head,  this  be- 
ing according  to  the  Pontifical,  the  helmet  of  salva- 
tion, representing  also  the  two  horns  of  the  two 
Testaments,  whose  enemies  he  is  preparing  to  com- 
bat. The  gloves  are  now  blessed  and  presented  to 
him,  after  whicli  he  is  enthroned  m  the  seat  of  his 
predecessor,  or  if  the  benediction  does  not  take  place 
in  the  monastery,  he  is  placed  on  the  faldstool ;  he 
receives  the  pastoral  stall'  in  his  left  hand,  and  has 
the  care  of  the  monasteiy  formally  and  solemnly 
intrusted  to  liim.  The  ceremonial  closes  with  the 
kiss  of  peace,  and  the  salutation  of  the  monks  now 
under  his  charge.  Tlio  abbot  having  thus  been  in- 
stalled into  liis  office,  goes  round  with  his  assistants 
and  blesses  the  people.  See  MoxAcmsJi — Mon- 
astery. 

ABBUTO,  one  of  tlie  idols  worshipped  in  Japan, 
[t  is  noted  for  curing  many  inveterate  diseases,  and 
also  for  procuring  a  favourable  wind  and  a  quick 
passage  at  sea.  To  propitiate  this  god,  accordingly, 
Japanese  sailors  and  passengers  generally  tie  some 
small  pieces  of  com  to  sticks,  and  cast  them  from 
tlie  vessel  into  the  sea  by  way  of  an  ofleiing  to 
Abbuto ;  but  bis  priests  contrive  to  pick  up  the 
coins  for  their  own  use,  while  they  persuade  the 
people  that  the  otVermgs  have  l)een  accepted  by  the 
god.  Nay,  it  often  happens  that  the  god  A.bbuto, 
dressed  up  like  one  of  liis  priests,  comes  in  a  boat  to 
demand  this  oll'cring,  .and  lie  remains  near  the  shore 
till  tlie  .ship  is  out  of  sight  of  land. 

ABDALS,  a  name  given  to  a  veiy  peculiar  class 
of  men  among  the  Mohammedans,  who  derive  their 
name  from  being  wholly  devoted  to  God.  They  are 
also  called  Saiitons,  and  by  Ricaiilt,  they  are  termed 
Calenders  or  Calenderaus.  They  go  bareheaded, 
and  \vith  naked  legs,  half  covered  with  the  skin  of  a 


bear,  or  some  other  wild  beast,  liaving  a  leathern 
girdle  about  the  waist,  from  which  hangs  a  bag. 
Some  of  them  have  about  the  middle  of  their  bo- 
dies a  copper-serpent,  bestowed  upon  them  by  theii 
doctors  as  a  mark  of  learning.  Their  opinions  are 
of  a  very  dangerous  character,  totally  subversive 
of  all  good  order  in  society,  holding  as  they  do  that 
all  actions  are  inditi'erent ;  and  that  God  is  served 
in  the  baimts  of  the  profligate  as  much  as  in  the 
mosques.  They  cany  in  their  hands  a  kind  of  club, 
which  they  use  as  conjurors  do  their  rods.  They 
chiefly  employ  themselves  in  wandering  about,  sell- 
ing reUcs,  as  the  hair  of  Mahomet  and  other  arti- 
cles, calculated  to  deceive  the  superstitious  and  weak- 
minded. 

ABECEDARIAN  HYMNS.  In  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, hpnns  which  received  this  name  were  com- 
posed in  imitation  of  the  acrostic  poetiy  of  the  He- 
brews, in  which  each  verse  or  each  part  commenced 
with  the  first  and  succeeding  letters  of  the  alphabet 
in  their  order.  Augustine  composed  a  hymn  or 
psalm  of  this  kind  against  the  Donatists,  for  the  com- 
mon people  to  leam,  and,  in  imitation  of  the  119th 
Psalm,  he  divided  it  into  so  many  parts,  according 
to  the  order  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Hence 
these  psalms  were  called  Abecedarii,  each  part  hav- 
ing its  proper  letter  at  the  head  of  it,  and  the  Jiyj^o- 
2)salma.  or  answer,  to  be  repeated  at  the  end  of  eveiy 
part  of  it,  not  by  canonical  singers,  but  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  coiigi-egation,  who  seem  to  have  had 
generally  a  share  in  the  psalmody  of  the  ancient 
Christian  church.     See  Music  (SACEEn^ 

ABELIANS,  or  Abei.ites,  a  small  and  .short- 
Uved  Cliristian  sect,  which  is  mentioned  by  Augus- 
tine as  having  risen  in  the  diocese  of  Hippo,  in 
Africa,  in  the  fourth  century.  They  derived  their 
name  from  Abel,  the  son  of  Adam,  who,  they  alleged, 
though  married,  had  lived  in  a  state  of  continence. 
This  example  they  sought  to  imitate ;  and.  accord- 
ingly, it  is  represented  that  every  man  man-ied  a 
female  child,  and  every  woman  a  little  boy,  with 
whom  they  lived,  and  whom  they  made  their  heirs, 
imagining  that  in  tliis  way  they  fulfilled  bterally 
what  Paul  s.ays  (1  Cor.  vii.  29),  that  "theytliat  have 
wives  be  as  though  they  had  none."  This  sect,  enter- 
taining notions  so  absurd,  could  not  be  expected  to 
he  of  long  continuance.  Wo  are  informed,  accord- 
ingh^,  tliat  it  originated  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Arcadius,  and  lasted  only  till  the  time  of  Tlieodosius. 
Some  \\Titers  have  doubted  whether  such  a  sect  ever 
existed ;  but  even  in  the  present  d.ay,  sentiments  of 
a  somewhat  similar  kind  are  ciuTeiit  among  the 
Shakers  in  North  America. 

ABELLIO,  the  name  of  a  he.athen  divinity,  found 
in  inscriptions  winch  were  discovered  at  Comniinges. 
in  France.  Some  wTiters  have  considered  Abcllio  to 
be  the  same  as  Apollo.  The  root  of  the  word  hiv^ 
been  traced  by  others  to  Belus,  or  Ba  AL  (wlucli  see), 
a  SjTian  deity  refeired  to  in  the  Old  Testamen. 
Scriptm-es. 
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ABESTA,  or  Avesta,  the  most  ancient  records 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Persian  masi.  These  writings 
are  attributed  to  Zoroaster,  and  belong  to  a  very 
remote  period,  wliich  has  not  yet  been  settled  with 
exactness  and  certainty.  It  is  probable  that  when 
they  were  composed,  or,  at  least,  when  the  doctrines 
contained  in  them  were  promulgated,  the  traditional 
truths  that  constituted  the  primitive  religion  had 
been  corrupted  in  Persia  by  a  gross  star-worship. 
The  object  of  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster  was  to  refonn 
and  purify  the  worship  by  recalling  it  to  spirituahsm, 
that  is,  by  representing  the  sensible  world  as  the 
envelop  and  spiibol  of  the  spiritual  world.  Tlie 
Abesta,  or,  as  it  is  often  termed,  the  Zendavesta, 
I  contained  two  kinds  of  docimients.  (1.)  The  Ven- 
didad,  written  in  tlie  Zend  language,  is  principally 
liturgical.  But  this  work  contains,  in  the  midst  of  a 
multitude  of  prayers  and  ceremonial  prescriptions, 
some  doctrinal  notions  of  a  strange  description.  (2.) 
The  Boundehesch,  or  that  which  has  been  created 
from  the  beginning,  written  in  the  Pehlvi  dialect, 
contams  a  cosmogony  which  sheds  great  light 
upon  many  portions  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Zend 
documents.  From  this  cosmogony  proceeds  a  variety 
of  notions,  relating  both  to  the  intercourse  of  men 
with  God,  and  to  the  intercourse  of  men  mth  each 
other.  The  ideas  which  it  contains  respecting  as- 
tronomy and  agriculture,  reflect,  under  this  twofold 
celestial  and  terrestrial  relation,  the  intellectual  con- 
dition of  the  mysterious  band  of  the  Magi,  a  .sacer- 
dotal corporation,  which  was  to  Media  and  Persia 
what  the  Brahmins  have  been  to  India. 

Tlie  Abesta  contains  not  so  much  a  system  of  re- 
ligion as  of  philosophy :  and  yet  as  it  imfolds  the 
fmidamental  principles  of  the  ancient  Persian  re- 
ligion, it  may  be  usefid  to  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  its 
peculiar  tenets. 

In  the  beginning  existed  Time  illimitable.  Under 
this  name  the  Abesta  recognises  the  primitive  unity, 
the  som'ce  of  being.  The  Eternal,  or  Time  without 
bounds,  first  produced  Ormuzd,  or,  as  he  is  termed 
by  the  Greeks,  Oromasdes,  the  supremely  ])ure  and 
good  being.  He  is  the  Light,  and  the  Creative 
Word.  Time  without  boiuids  produced  also  Alu-i- 
man,  or,  according  to  tlie  Greeks,  Arimanes,  the 
evil  being,  the  principle  of  darkness.  He  is  the 
essence  hidden  in  crime,  the  author  of  discord  and 
anarchy.  According  to  ancient  Persian  traditions, 
collected  Ijy  Sharistani,  Ormuzd  should  be  regarded 
as  properly  the  spiritual  principle,  and  Alu'iman  as 
the  genius  of  matter,  which  is  the  shadow  of  spirits. 
Dependent  originally  upon  these  two  principles,  the 
creation  contains  in  its  bosom  a  radical  hostility,  a 
necessary  strife,  and  the  idea  of  conflict  becomes  the 
general  formida  of  the  universe.  This  conflict  is  re- 
presented in  the  physical  world  liy  the  succession  of 
day  and  night,  which  dispute  the  empu'e  of  Time, 
and  alternately  put  each  other  to  flight. 

Thus,  according  to  the  Abesta  of  the  ancient  Per- 
sians, the  superhmnan  creation  is  twofold:  it  com- 


prises two  opposite  worlds  ;  and  tliis  hostiUty  is  in- 
troduced also  into  the  inferior  creation,  the  human 
or  terrestrial  world.  Ormuzd  had  produced  the 
germ  of  this  inferior  creation  ;  a  germ  which  con- 
tained the  principle  of  human,  and  also  of  animal 
and  vegetable  Ufe.  This  creation  in  the  germ  is  re- 
presented by  a  bull,  the  S}nnbol  of  organic  force. 
Ahriman,  after  having  urged  his  eflbrts  against 
heaven,  redescended  to  the  earth  and  womided  tlio 
mystic  bull ;  but  his  fruitful  death  became  the  source 
of  life.  From  the  left  shoidder  issued  his  soul,  the 
-lital  and  conservative  principle  of  all  animals,  and 
from  his  right  shoulder  proceeded  the  first  man. 
His  blood  produced  the  clean  annuals,  and  the 
wholesome  plants  sprang  from  his  body.  To  main- 
tain the  conflict  in  this  sphere  of  creation,  Ahriman 
fonned  immediately  the  unclean  anmials  and  noxious 
plants.  It  may  be  observed  here,  that  the  myth  ot 
the  primitive  bnll  envelops  the  philosophical  concep- 
tion of  the  imity  of  the  vital  principles  in  all  organ- 
ized beings.  Ormuzd  created  a  world  of  good 
genii,  to  oppose  whom  Ahriman  had  created  a  world 
of  e\'il  genii;  Omiuzd  produced  an  animal  and  vege- 
table creation  placed  below  man  in  the  scale  of  being 
to  oppose  whom  Ahriman  produced  a  creation  of  the 
same  order,  but  corrupt  and  corrupting.  Jlan,  placed 
between  these  two  extremes,  had  alone  escaped  tliis 
antagonism  of  the  creation.  Ahrunan  had  not  been 
able  to  And  any  means  of  creating  a  bad  man.  He 
had  no  resom'ce  but  to  slay  the  primitive  man,  Kaio- 
morts,  who  was  at  once  man  and  woman.  From  Iris 
blood  sprang,  by  means  of  transfomiations,  Meschia 
and  Meschianee,  ancestors  of  the  human  race,  who 
were  soon  seduced  by  Ahriman,  and  became  wor- 
shippers of  the  Dews,  to  whom  they  offered  sacrifice. 
Hence  has  arisen  a  great  conflict,  which  has  been 
maintained  in  the  human  race  between  Onnuzd  and 
Ahriman.  Men  pass  their  Hves  upon  the  earth  un- 
der a  twofold  influence,  from  the  good  and  the  evil 
genii,  which  tends  to  sanctify  or  to  defile  their  souls, 
and  imder  a  twofold  contact,  mth  pure  and  with  im- 
pure material  objects,  which  produces  either  pmity 
or  defilement  of  body.  Hence  the  necessity  of  a 
double  purification,  spiritual  and  corporeal, — a  pm'i- 
fication  •m'ought  by  prayers  and  rites  taught  by  Or- 
muzd to  Zoroaster.  The  souls  of  men  who  follow 
Ahriman  wdl  go  to  dwell  with  the  evil  genii  in  the 
abyss  of  darkness  ;  those  who  foUow  Ormuzd  vdU  be 
united  to  him  and  to  the  good  genii  in  light  and 
blessedness.  In  the  end,  however,  there  ivill  be 
a  universal  restoration ;  Ahriman  lumself  shall  be 
purified,  evil  shall  be  subdued,  and  the  antagonism 
of  creation  shall  disap])ear. 

The  Persian  conceptions,  viewed  philosophically, 
offer  a  striking  contrast  to  those  of  the  Hindus.  In 
the  philosophy  of  the  Vedas,  the  unity  of  the  crea- 
tion is  the  predominating,  and  in  certain  respects, 
the  exclusive  idea ;  the  presiding  idea,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  the  Abesta,  is  not  only  the  duphcity,  but 
the  antagonism  of  creation  throughout  all  its  de- 
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partments.  This  antagonism  does  not,  however,  con- 
stitute dualism  in  tlie  sense  in  wliich  it  designates 
subsequent  developments  in  the  history  of  philoso- 
phy, that  is,  dualism  as  maintaining  two  co-eternal, 
necessary  and  imcreated  piinciples.  The  principle 
of  liglit  and  the  principle  of  darkness  in  tlie  Abesta, 
both  proceed  from  a  primitive  unity,  Time  without 
bounds.  Unity  appears  at  the  origin  of  creation  ;  it 
appears  again  at  the  final  consunmiation  in  the  ulti- 
mate triumph  of  good. 

The  character  of  the  dualism  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  Abesta  depends  upon  the  detennuiation  of  the 
question,  whether  Ahriman  was  bom  exil  by  natiu-o, 
or  became  so  by  the  abuse  of  Uberty.  The  latter  is 
the  more  probable  supposition.  In  the  pliilosophi- 
eal  traditions  of  the  Magi,  and  wliich  probably  con- 
tained a  transformation  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Abesta,  the  principle  of  darkness,  identified  with 
matter,  is  represented  as  essentially  e\"il ;  but  in 
order  not  to  attribute  the  origin  of  evil  to  God,  the 
same  traditions  maintain,  that  the  production  of  tliis 
principle  was  not  contained  in  the  primaiy  will  of 
the  Creator;  but  that  it  was  solely  an  ine\ntable 
consequence  of  the  creation  of  good  bemgs,  because 
darkness  necessarily  follows  light  as  the  sliadow  fol- 
lows the  substance.  Under  this  figure  seems  to  have 
been  couched  the  ]irofoimd  idea,  that  as  every  created 
being  is  necessaiily  imperfect,  the  creation  neces- 
sarily contains  two  princ\])les,  the  one  limiting,  the 
other  limited,  and  that  in  this  sense  tlie  Creator,  the 
limiting  being,  is  the  principle  or  author  of  imperfec- 
tion and  evil.  Wliether  this  was  the  idea  really  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed  is  by  no  means  certain  ;  but, 
at  all  events,  the  system  which  we  have  now  un- 
folded, as  contained  in  the  Abesta,  gives  no  slight 
countenance  to  such  a  conception.  See  Persians 
(Religion  of  the  Ancient). 

ABHASSARA,  a  superior  celestial  world,  accord- 
ing to  the  Budhist  reUgion.  The  Sacred  Books  of 
that  religion  teach,  that  previous  to  the  creation  of 
the  pr"^nt  world,  there  were  several  successive 
systems  of  worlds  which  were  destroyed  by  fire. 
On  tlie  destruction  of  the  fonner  worlds,  the  beings 
that  mhabited  them,  and  were  in  the  possession  of 
merit,  received  birth  in  the  celestial  world,  caUed 
Abhassara ;  and  when  their  proper  age  was  expired, 
or  their  merit  was  not  such  as  to  preserve  them  any 
longer  in  a  superior  world,  tliey  agaui  came  to  in- 
habit the  earth.  It  was  by  the  apparitional  birth 
they  were  produced ;  and  their  bodies  still  retained 
many  of  the  attributes  of  the  world  from  which  they 
had  come,  as  they  had  subsisted  without  food,  and 
could  soar  through  the  air  at  will;  and  the  glory 
proceeding  from  their  persons  was  so  great,  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  a  sim  or  a  moon.  Thus, 
no  change  of  seasons  was  known  ;  there  was  no  dif- 
ference between  night  and  day;  and  there  was  no 
diversity  of  sex.  'J'hroughout  mauv  ages  did 'the 
primitive  inhabitants  of  the  earth  thus  live,  in  all 
liappincss  and  in  mutr.al  peace.     Such,  according  to 


the  Budliists,  was  the  state  of  this  cai-th  before  tlie 
creation  of  the  sun  and  moon .     See  BuDiiiSTS. 

ABHIDIL^RilMA,  the  third  class  of  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Budliists,  which  are  called  in  Pdli,  the 
language  in  which  they  are  wiitten,  Pittakattyan, 
from  pitakan,  a  basket  or  chest,  and  t;(vo,  tlrree,  the 
text  being  divided  into  tlu-ee  great  classes.  The 
Abhidhaniima  contain  instructions  which  the  Bud- 
liists imagine  to  be  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of 
tlie  celestial  worlds.  Tliis  is  accordingly  acoomited 
the  highest  class  of  sacred  books,  and  the  expounders 
of  it  are  to  be  held  in  the  highest  honoiu-,  for  it  con- 
tains pre-eminent  truths,  as  the  word  itself  implies. 
The  books  of  which  it  consists  are  not  in  the  form 
of  sermons,  but  specify  terms  and  doctrines,  with 
definitions  and  explanations.  It  contains  seven  sec- 
tions. 

The  text  of  the  Abhidharmma  contains  96,2,')0 
stanzas,  and  in  the  commentaries  there  are  30,000 ; 
so  that  in  the  whole,  including  text  and  commentary, 
there  are  120,250  stanzas.  To  show  the  value  in 
wliich  this  class  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Budhists 
is  held,  the  following  legend  may  suffice.  In  the 
time  of  Kdsyapa  Budlia,  there  were  two  priests  who 
lived  in  a  cave,  and  were  accustomed  to  repeat  aloud 
the  Abhidhannma  Pitaka.  In  the  same  cave  tliero 
were  five  himdred  white  bats,  that  were  filled  with 
joy  when  they  heard  the  word  of  the  priests,  by 
wliich  they  afterwards  acquired  merit,  so  that  they 
afterwards  became  dewas  or  divine  beings,  and  in 
the  time  of  Grotania  were  bom  in  the  world  of  men. 
On  this  absurd  legend,  Mr.  Spence  Hardy  remarks, 
in  liis  '  Easteni  Monacliism,'  "  Now,  if  these  bats, 
merely  from  hearing  the  somid  of  the  words  of  the 
Abliidharmma,  without  understanding  them,  received 
so  great  a  reward,  it  is  evident  that  the  rewai'd  of 
those  who  both  liear  and  understand  them  must  be 
something  bej^ond  computation." 

About  fifty  years  ago,  a  class  of  metaphysicians 
arose  in  A^'a,  called  Paramats,  who  respected  only 
the  Abhidhannma,  and  rejected  the  other  books  that 
the  Budhists  consider  as  sacred,  saying,  that  tliey 
are  only  a  compilation  of  fables  and  allegories.  Tlie 
founder  of  the  sect,  Kosan,  with  about  tifty  of  "lis 
followers  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  king. 

A  cmious  prophecy  is  found  in  the  sacred  wTit- 
ings  of  the  Budliists,  in  which  it  is  declared,  that, 
after  5,000  years  shall  have  elapsed  from  the  time  of 
its  first  promulgation,  theii'  system  wiU  cease  to  ex- 
ist ;  and  it  is  alleged  that,  as  the  process  of  extuic- 
tion  wiU  be  gradual,  tliere  are  five  different  epochs 
or  periods  of  time  in  the  course  of  which  all  know- 
ledge of  the  religion  of  Budlia  will  pass  away  from 
tlie  earth.  It  is  in  the  third  of  these  epochs  that 
all  means  of  understanding  the  profound  Abliid- 
harmma will  be  lost.     See  Budhists. 

ABIB,  the  name  of  the  first  monlli  in  trie  sacred, 
and  the  seventh  in  the  cvV// \'car  of  the  Jews.  It 
was  also  called  at  an  after  period  Nisan,  and  con- 
tained tliirt_v  d.iys,  answering  to  part  of  our  March 
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and  April.  Tlie  sacred  year  was  appointed  to  com- 
mence in  this  month,  probahly  because  on  the  15th 
of  Abib  the  Israelites  left  Egypt.  The  Passover 
was  celebrated  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  this  month, 
between  the  two  evenings,  or  between  the  hours  of 
tin-ec  and  six  o'clock. 

ABLUTION,  the  ceremony  of  washuig  or  bath- 
ing the  body  in  water,  which  has  been  in  aU  ages 
and  in  all  countries,  but  particularly  in  the  East,  re- 
sorted to  as  conducive  in  a  liigh  degree  to  healtli 
and  comfort.  But  from  the  earUest  times  ablution 
lias  been  also  practised  as  a  religious  ceremony,  in- 
teniled  to  denote  that  inward  piu-ity  which  a  holy 
God  requires  of  all  his  worshippers.  The  Egj^v 
tians,  as  we  are  mfonned  by  Herodotus,  made  use  of 
ablution  as  a  sacred  rite  from  the  most  remote  anti- 
ipiity,  especially  their  priests.  It  formed  a  part 
also  of  the  religion  of  the  Syrians.  The  earUest  in- 
stance of  ablution  recorded  in  Scripture  was  that  of 
.\aron  and  his  sons,  Lev.  viii.  6,  who  were  com- 
manded to  wash  their  bodies  before  their  investitm-e 
nith  the  sacred  robes,  and  the  other  ceremonies  of 
then-  consecration.  The  priests,  besides,  were  en- 
joined to  practise  ablution  whenever  they  had  con- 
tracted any  legal  pollution.  No  such  command 
seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  people,  unless 
they  had  become  legally  impure.  In  the  time  of  our 
blessed  Lord,  the  Jews  seem  to  have  been  very  strict 
in  their  observance  of  common  ablutions.  Thus  we 
are  informed  that  they  would  not  eat  imtil  they  had 
washed  then-  hands ;  and  even  their  common  ves- 
sels and  furniture  were  sidijected  to  pm-ification  as  a 
religious  custom.  The  same  custom  was  observed 
by  the  Egj-jitians.  The  only  trace  of  the  practice 
of  ablution  which  occur.s  in  the  Roman  bturgy,  with 
the  exception  of  sprinkling  with  holy  water,  is  the 
direction  given  to  tlie  priest  to  wash  his  hands  as  a 
part  of  the  sacramental  ritual. 

The  mode  of  washing  the  hands  among  the  modem 
Jews,  after  legal  defilement,  is  peculiar.  They  iirst 
take  the  basin  in  the  right  hand,  and  then  give  it  to 
the  left.  When  the  former  is  clean,  it  washes  the 
latter  Among  many  of  them  it  is  regarded  as  pro- 
ductive of  some  fatal  mlsfortime  if  the  water  with 
which  they  have  washed  themselves  is  spilt,  or  if 
they  happen  to  walk  over  it,  or  if  the  skin  is 
in  any  even  the  smallest  degree  rubbed  off  before 
their  ablution.  And  such  precautions  are  viewed  as 
necessary,  not  only  in  washing  the  hands,  but  also 
the  face.  Before  eating  some  sorts  of  food,  more 
washings  were  required  by  the  rabbles  than  for 
others.  Before  bread  was  eaten,  the  hands  must  be 
washed  with  care,  but  dry  fruits  might  be  eaten  with 
imwashed  hands.  Many  directions  were  given  on 
tliese  .subjects  by  the  Jewish  doctors.  If  a  person, 
othermso  clean,  touched  any  part  of  the  Scriptures, 
he  was  not  allowed  to  eat  till  he  had  washed  his 
bands.  Tlie  reason  assigned  for  this  was,  that  pos- 
sibly tlie  books,  which  often  luul  been  Laid  up  in 
.secret  places,  might  have  been  gnawed  by  mice  or 


other  vermin.  "  Divers  washings  "  are  mention- 
ed by  the  apostle  Paul  among  other  ceremonial 
rites  to  which  the  Jews  adliered  witli  the  greatest 
tenacity.  To  illustrate  the  scrupulousness  of  the 
Pharisees  in  the  matter  of  piu-iiicixtion.s,  it  is  related 
of  a  certain  rabbi,  who  was  imprisoned  in  a  dungeon 
with  a  very  scanty  allowance  of  food  and  water,  that 
one  day  a  part  of  liis  allowance  of  water  having  been 
accidentally  spilled,  he  chose  rather  to  hazai'd  ins 
perishing  with  thirst  than  to  di-ink  what  was  left  and 
omit  Ills  usual  purifications. 

The  Mohammedans  are  very  rigorous  in  the 
observance  of  their  ablutions.  It  is  regarded  by 
them  as  a  duty  of  divine  obligation  to  wash  fu-st 
their  mouths  and  faces,  and  after  that  their  whole 
bodies.  According  ,  to  the  injmiction  of  Moham- 
med in  the  Koran,  this  ablution  must  be  per- 
formed with  a  pious  intention.  In  order  to  cleanse 
or  purify  the  body,  water  must  be  throivn  all  over  it 
three  times  successively,  commencing  at  the  right 
shoulder  and  proceeding  to  the  left,  then  to  the  head, 
and  at  last  to  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  It  is 
regarded  as  a  commandment  of  chvine  institution,  to 
wash  the  face  and  the  ai-ms  up  to  the  elbows  once, 
and  to  wet  one  fourth  part  of  the  head  and  the  feet 
once  ;  and  the  Koran  enjoins  the  hands  to  be  washed 
tlu'ice,  the  teeth  to  be  cleansed  with  a  particular 
kmd  of  wood,  and  the  mouth  to  be  washed  tlnee 
times  in  succession  after  it,  and  the  nose  also  thrice 
without  intermission.  After  this  part  of  the  process 
is  ended,  the  ears  must  be  wet  with  the  remainder  of 
the  water  wliich  was  made  use  of  for  washmg  the 
head.  The  right  side  of  the  body  must  be  washed 
first,  and  in  washuig  the  hands  and  feet,  the  utmost 
care  must  be  taken  to  begin  with  the  fingers  and  toes. 
Tlie  sUghtest  deviation  from  the  injunctions  of  the 
Koran  renders  the  ablution  void  as  a  sacred  rite, 
and  therefore  it  must  be  repeated. 

In  oriental  countries,  the  heathen  almost  mii- 
formly  observe  ablution  as  a  part  of  their  rehgious 
rites.  Thus,  in  India,  washing  in  tlie  Ganges  is 
accounted  a  sure  source  of  spiritual  piu-ification 
during  hfe,  but  more  especially  in  the  near  approach 
of  death.  On  this  subject  Ur.  Duff  gives  the  follow- 
ing graphic  pictm-e  of  the  veneration  hi  wliich  tliis 
river-god  is  viewed  by  the  Hindus : — "  In  the  prospect 
of  dissolution,  its  waters  are  fraught  with  pecuhar 
efficacy  in  obhteratmg  the  stains  of  transgression. 
To  think  intensely  on  the  Ganges  at  the  hour  of 
death,  shoidd  the  patient  be  far  distant,  will  not  fail 
of  a  due  reward  :  to  die  in  the  full  view  of  it,  is  pro- 
nounced most  holy :  to  die  on  the  margin,  in  its  un- 
mediate  presence,  stiU  holier ;  but  to  die  partly  im- 
mersed in  the  stream,  besmeared  with  its  sacred 
mud,  and  imbibing  its  purifying  waters,  holiest  of  all. 
Yea,  such  is  its  transforming  efficacy,  that  if  one 
perish  in  it  by  accident,  or  in  a  state  of  unconscious- 
ness, he  will  be  happy.  And,  what  is  more  wonder- 
ful still,  it  IS  affii'ined  that  'if  a  worm,  or  an  insect, 
or  a  grassliopper,  or  any  tree  gTowing  by  its  side,  die 
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in  it,  it  will  attain  tlie  liighest  felicity  in  a  future  state.' 
On  tlie  other  hand,  to  die  in  the  house,  when  within 
one's  power  to  bo  conveyed  to  the  river's  side,  is 
held  the  greatest  misfortune.  But  if  distance,  or  any 
sudden  contingency  inteqrose  a  barrier,  the  pre.serva- 
tion  of  a  single  bone,  for  tlie  iiurjiose  of  committing 
it  at  some  future  time  to  the  Ganges,  is  believed  to 
contribute  essentially  to  the  salvation  of  the  deceased. 
Hence  the  origin  of  many  of  those  heart-rend- 
ing scenes  that  are  constantly  exliibited  along  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges — scenes,  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  wliich  nature  recoils — scenes,  at  the  recital  of 
wliich  humanity  shudders.  'WHien  sickness  is  thought 
to  be  unto  death,  the  patient,  willing  or  unwilling,  is 
hun'ied  to  the  banks  of  the  river.  At  some  ghats, 
there  are  open  porches  where  the  wealtliy  may  find 
refuge ;  or  they  may  seek  for  partial  shelter  under  a 
temporary  canopy.  But  for  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  there  is  no  resource.  They  die,  stretched  on 
the  muddy  bank,  often  without  a  mat  beneath  them, 
exposed  to  the  piercing  rays  of  the  sun  by  day,  and 
to  the  chillijig  damps  and  dews  of  night.  Such  ex- 
posui-e  were  enough  speedily  to  reduce  the  healthiest, 
and  paralyse  the  most  robust.  How  then  must  it 
aggi-avate  the  last  pangs  of  nature  m  a  frame  ex- 
hausted by  age  or  disease  !  How  must  it  accelerate 
the  hour  of  dissolution  !  Here,  you  see  a  wi'etched 
creature  wn-ithing  in  agony,  and  no  means  whatever 
employed  for  his  recoveiy  or  relief.  You  propose  to 
supply  some  remedy.  Your  ofl'er  is  scornfully  reject- 
ed. '  He  was  brought  here  to  die,'  say  those  around 
him,  '  and  live  he  cannot  now.'  There,  you  see  some 
young  men  roughly  carrying  a  sickly  female  to  the 
river.  You  ask,  what  is  to  be  done  with  her?  The 
reply  may  be — 'We  are  going  to  give  her  up  to 
Ganga  to  purify  her  soul,  that  she  may  go  to  heaven  : 
for  slie  is  our  mother.'  Here,  you  behold  a  man  and 
woman  sitting  by  the  stream,  busily  engaged  in  be- 
sprinkling a  beloved  child  with  the  muddy  water, 
endeavouring  to  soothe  his  dying  agonies  with  the 
monotonous  but  plaintive  lullaby, — '  'Tis  blessed  to 
die  by  Ganga,  my  son ! ' — '  To  die  by  Ganga  is 
blessed,  my  son  ! '  There  you  behold  another  seated 
up  to  the  middle  in  water.  The  leaves  of  a  sacred 
plant  are  put  into  his  mouth.  He  is  exhorted  to  re- 
peat, or  if  he  is  imable,  his  relations  repeat  in  his 
behalf,  the  names  of  the  principal  gods.  The  mud 
is  spread  over  the  breast  and  forehead,  and  thereon 
is  written  the  name  of  his  tutelary  deity.  The  at- 
teiulant  priests  next  proceed  to  the  achninistration  of 
the  last  fatal  rite,  by  pouring  mud  and  water  down 
his  throat,  crying  out,  '  0  Mother  Ganga,  receive  his 
soul!'  The  dying  man  may  be  roused  to  sensibility 
by  the  violence.  He  may  implore  his  friends  to  de- 
sist, as  he  does  not  yet  wish  to  die.  His  earnest 
supphcations,  and  the  rueful  cxjiression  of  his  coun- 
tenance, may  stir  U])  yoiu-  bowels  of  compassion,  and 
you  may  vehemently  expostulate  witli  his  Itgalized 
murderers  in  his  favour.  They  coolly  reply,  '  It  is  our 
religion:  It  is  our  religion.    Our  shastra  recommends 


him  so  to  die  for  the  benefit  of  liis  soul.'  They  then 
di'own  his  entreaties  amid  shouts  of  '  Hiuri  bol .' 
Ilm-ri  bol ! '  and  persevere  in  filling  his  mouth  with 
water  till  he  giMdually  expire  ;  stifled,  sufibcated, 
mm'dered,  in  the  name  of  humanity — in  the  name  of 
reUgion  ! — and  that,  too,  it  may  be,  by  his  own 
parents  ;  by  liis  o^vn  brothers  or  sisters  ;  by  his  O'mi 
sons  or  daughters !  " 

The  Brahmins  account  it  a  gi'eat  merit  to  practise 
ablutions,  for  which  they  employ  cither  fresh  or  salt 
water.  The  latter  has,  in  their  opinion,  the  property 
of  cleansing  from  sm,  only  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
tinctions of  times  and  places.  Among  the  rivers  of 
fresh  water  they  cliiefly  prize  the  Ganges,  accoimt- 
mg  its  virtue  so  gi-eat,  that  it  has  a  beneficial  effect 
on  all  such  as  barely  wash  themselves  in  it,  without 
any  design  of  obtaining  thereby  the  remission  of  their 
sins.  So  highly  is  .the  wafer  of  tliis  sacred  river 
valued,  that  it  is  frequently  Kirried  in  bottles  up  the 
countiT,  for  the  use  of  those  who  are  at  a  distance 
from  it ;  and  the  Brahmins  teach  the  people  tnat  the 
waters  of  any  river  will  have  the  same  property. 
pro^•ided  the  person  usuig  them  thinks  of  the  waters 
of  the  Ganges,  and  devoutly  utters  the  prayer,  "  O 
Ganges,  wash  me." 

Among  the  Hindus  it  is  viewed  as  far  more  meri- 
torious to  wash  in  a  rmiuing  stream  than  m  stand- 
ing water.  But  in  some  parts  of  India — as,  for 
instance,  in  Malabar — they  use  tanks,  or  reser- 
voirs of  water,  in  which  they  perfoim  their  ablu- 
tions. Before  they  go  into  the  water,  they  shake  a 
little  of  it  into  the  air  with  three  fingers  of  the  right 
hand,  in  honour  of  the  Hindu  Triad,  pronoimcing,  at 
the  same  time,  the  following  words  :  "  In  di-awuig 
near  this  water  and  touching  it,  I  renounce  all  my 
sins."  On  first  entering  the  water,  they  chvide  it 
\\'ith  then-  two  hands,  and  immediately  plunge  into 
it,  after  which  they  take  water  and  throw  it  eight 
times  into  the  air  for  the  sake  of  those  eight  beings 
whom  they  imagme  to  preside  over  the  imiverse  ; 
and  ha\'ing  done  this,  tliey  wash  their  faces  three 
times,  uivoking  the  wife  of  the  god  Vishuu.  They 
now  take  Avater  a  third  time,  and  throw  it  towards 
heaven  as  an  oflermg  to  the  sun.  They  then  rub 
then-  hands  and  feet  with  ashes  of  cow-dimg,  diluted 
in  a  little  water,  ciying  out  at  the  same  time,  "  Be 
purified."  After  a  few  more  ceremonies  of  a  similar 
kind,  they  close  the  ceremony  of  purification,  by 
taking  up  ashes  with  three  fingers  of  the  right  hand, 
with  which  they  rub  their  foreheads,  their  shoulders, 
and  breasts,  in  honom-  of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and 
Shiva. 

The  Hindus  arc  veiy  superstitious  with  re- 
gard to  ecliiises,  and  redouble  their  ablutions  when 
these  phenomena  occur.  Beniier,  describing  the 
ceremony  on  one  of  those  occasions,  says  :  "  The 
moment  these  idolaters  perceived  that  the  sun  began 
to  be  eclipsed,  they  made  a  great  shout,  plunged 
themselves  immediately  over  head  and  ears  into  the 
water,  and  standing  upright  in  it,  their  hands  and 
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eyes  Kfted  up  towards  the  sim,  they  niiittereJ  out 
tlicir  ]n-ayeiT,  took  up  water  every  now  and  then, 
and  threw  it  up  towarils  the  planet  of  the  day. 
Wliilo  this  was  pertbrmuig,  they  held  down  their 
hands,  and  made  several  motions  with  their  anns. 
After  this  they  again  repeated  their  prayers,  plunged 
themselves  afresh,  and  continued  to  do  so  as  long  as 
the  eclipse  lasted.  They  then  all  of  them  witlnh'ew, 
having  tirst  thrown  several  pieces  of  silver  a  consi- 
derable way  mto  the  water,  and  given  alms  to  the 
Brahmins,  who  never  fail  to  assist  at  tliis  devout 
solemnity."  Wiile  engaged  in  these  ablutions,  the 
Hindu  devotees  mutter  inarticulately  a  certain  form 
of  prayer,  and  daring  the  time,  or  immediately  after, 
they  take  three  separate  di-anghts  of  the  holy  water. 
Sometimes  they  say  their  prayers  out  of  the  water ; 
and  in  th.at  case  they  wash  a  particular  spot  of 
gi-ound  as  near  to  the  length  of  their  own  body  as 
possible,  on  which  they  prostrate  themselves  wdth 
their  .inns  and  legs  extended,  and  in  this  attitude 
they  f.ay  their  ]irayers.  They  frequently  kiss  this 
little  spot  of  earth  thus  sanctified  b)'  the  G.inges, 
tliirtv  times  successively,  but  in  this  act  of  devotion 
their  right  foot  is  kept  strictly  immoveable. 

"While  ablution  was  practised  as  a  religions  rite 
by  .Jewish,  iSIohammedan,  and  Heathen  rehgionists, 
it  seems  not  to  have  been  altogether  nukno\™  among 
the  early  Christians.  In  the  atrium,  or  outer  court 
which  led  to  the  interior  of  the  church,  there  was 
commonly  a  fountain  or  a  cistern  of  water  for  the 
people  to  wash  their  hands  and  face  before  they  en- 
tered the  church.  Eusebius  and  Chrysostom,  botli 
of  them  make  frequent  allusions  to  this  custom. 
Baronius  and  some  other  Romish  writers  try  to  de- 
fend the  use  of  holy  water  by  tracing  it  to  this  early 
practice  in  the  Christian  church.  It  was  also  cus- 
tomary among  the  primitive  Christians  for  the  min- 
ister to  wash  his  liiuids  before  consecrating  the  ele- 
ments in  the  Lord's  supper.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
speaks  of  the  deacon  bringing  water  to  the  bishop, 
and  ]n-csbytcrs  st.inding  about  the  altar  to  wash 
their  hands.  The  origin  of  this  custom  is  probably 
to  be  found  in  the  s.aying  of  the  Psalmist,  "  I  will 
wash  mine  hands  in  innocency,  so  avUI  I  compass 
thine  altar,  0  Lord."  In  some  of  the  early  churches 
also  the  ])ractice  existed  of  washing  the  feet  of  those 
who  were  baptized.  Ambrose  of  Jlilan  says  that 
the  bishop  of  that  chm-ch  uniformly  adhered  to  that 
usage,  and  pleads  for  it  as  sanctioned  by  the  say- 
ing of  Christ  to  Peter,  "  Except  I  wash  thy  feet  thou 
hast  no  part  with  me;"  and  he  still  fiu-ther  adds, 
That  this  w.is  not  done  to  obtain  remission  of  sins, 
for  that  was  already  done  in  baptism,  but  because 
Adam  was  supplanted  by  the  devil,  and  the  serjient's 
poison  was  cast  upon  his  feet,  therefore  men  were 
washed  in  that  part  for  gi-eater  sanctification,  that 
lie  might  have  no  power  to  supplant  them  any  farther. 
This  custom,  however,  was  far  from  being  generally 
prevalent  in  the  early  Christian  church.  See  Lus- 
tration. 


ABOUDAD,  the  sacred  bull  of  the  ancient  Per- 
sians.    See  Bull- Worship. 

ABRAHAMITES,  a  Christian  sect  which  arose 
in  the  end  of  the  eighth  and  begimiing  of  the  ninth 
centuries,  taking  their  name  from  Abraham  or  Ibra- 
him  their  founder.  At  Antioch,  of  wdiich  he  was  a 
native,  he  revived  the  opinions  of  the  Paulicians 
(which  see),  and  succeeded  in  gaining  over  to  his 
sect  a  gi-eat  number  of  the  Syrians.  This  sect,  how- 
ever, was  violently  opposed  by  the  Patriarch  Syria- 
cus,  who  seems  to  have  soon  extirpated  them.  The 
name  Abrahamites  was  also  given  to  a  sect  of  monks 
in  the  ninth  century,  who  were  exterminated  by  the 
Emperor  Theodoras  for  their  idolatry. 

The  Abb^  Grregoire,  in  his  '  Histoire  des  Sectes 
Eeligieuses,'  mentions  a  modem  sect  of  this  name 
as  having  been  discovered  in  Bohemia  in  1782. 
They  seem  to  have  professed  the  patriarchal  faith, 
or  the  religion  of  Abraham  before  his  circumcision, 
though  some  of  them  were  circumcised  as  being 
Jews  by  birth;  others  were  Protestants,  and  a  few 
Roman  Catholics.  According  to  a  catechism  which 
is  attributed  to  them  they  professed  to  believe  in 
Ciod,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments.  They  denied,  however, 
the  divine  legation  of  jMoscs,  and  recognised  no  i 
Scriptures  but  the  Decalogue  and  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
They  rejected  baptism,  and  denied  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  On  being  questioned  as  to  the  Son  of 
God,  an  Abrahamite  said,  "  I  am  the  Son  of  God, 
whose  Spirit  resides  in  me,  and  by  whom  I  am  in- 
spired." M.  Gregoire  admits  that  the  adherents  of 
this  sect  were  sunple  country  people,  whose  moral 
character  was  in  all  respects  unimpeachable.  Thougli 
the  sect  was  numerous  at  the  time  when  it  was  first 
brought  to  light,  yet  being  scattered  through  differ- 
ent villages,  they  had  for  a  considerable  period  con- 
trived to  escape  publjc  notice.  No  sooner  did  the 
existence  of  such  a  sect  become  known,  than  a  keen 
persecution  arose,  and  they  were  compelled  to  claim 
the  protection  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  who  al- 
lowed them  till  the  24th  March  1783,  to  adopt  any 
one  of  the  religions  which  he  saw  fit  to  tolerate, — 
the  Lutheran,  the  Eefonned,  or  the  Greek  church. 
At  the  end  of  the  stipulated  time  they  declared  their 
resolution  to  abide  by  their  peculiar  opinions,  and 
were  in  consequence  banished  into  Hungary,  none  of 
them  being  sufl'ered  to  return  unless  on  the  condi- 
tion that  they  should  embrace  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.  The  Abb^  Gregoire  alleges  also  on  the 
authority  of  a  letter  from  Gennany  in  1800,  tha{ 
from  the  time  of  their  banishment  from  Bohemia, 
the  Abrahamites  had  chiefly  resided  in  the  town  of 
Pardubitz  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  that  they  were 
charged  with  holding  the  tenets  of  the  Adamites 
(wdiich  see).  This  accusation,  however,  arose  in  all 
probability  from  an  entire  misunderstanding  of  their 
peculiar  tenets. 

An  anonymous  traveller,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  mentions  a  small  sect  of  this  name  as 
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Ila^^ng  been  found  by  him  in  Egypt,  holding  opi- 
nions more  apiiroaching  to  modem  Deists  than  to 
Cliristians.  These  Abraliamites,  he  says,  acknow- 
h;dge  no  other  law  but  that  of  nature,  which  they 
allege  was  delivered  by  God  to  their  ancestor  Abra- 
ham. Tliey  constantly  read  Sacred  Books,  contain- 
ing an  account  of  tlie  creation  and  early  history  of 
the  world,  but  not  the  history  as  given  by  Moses, 
which  they  consider  as  a  mere  romance,  and  its  au- 
thor they  look  upon  as  a  wise  legislator,  but  not  a 
projihet.  Tliey  deny  tlie  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
but  acknowledge  him  to  be  an  eminently  h(ily  man. 
These  Abraliamites  reject  the  rites  and  observances 
of  Cliristians,  and  profess  to  worship  one  Supreme 
Being,  and  him  only,  and  to  love  their  neighboui-s  as 
themselves.  Tliey  deny  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
wliich  they  look  upon  as  a  modern  invention.  No 
Ruch  sect  as  that  wliich  we  have  now  described,  is 
mentioned  by  any  other  traveller,  as  far  as  we  can 
discover,  than  the  anonjTnous  individual  whose  ac- 
coimt  we  liave  sketched.  We  are  not  disposed 
therefore  to  put  much  confidence  in  the  statements 
of  a  single  nameless  person,  micorroborated  by  other 
travellers  in  Egypt. 

ABRAHAM'S  SACRIFICE  (Feast  of).  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  neither  the  Tm-kish,  nor  Per- 
sian Mohammedans,  nor  indeed  any  of  the  followers 
of  the  false  projiliet,  believe  that  Isaac  was  the  eld- 
est son  of  Abraham,  but  they  allege  that  lie  was 
bom  long  after  Ishmael,  whose  mother  Hagar  was, 
in  theu"  view,  the  lawful  mfe,  and  Sarah  the  concu- 
bine. Ishmael,  not  Isaac,  was  about  to  be  sacrificed, 
they  allege,  by  the  Divine  command.  In  memory 
of  this  remarkable  trial  of  Abraham's  faith,  a  large 
number  of  people  assemble  in  the  most  public  parts  of 
the  cities.  In  Constantinople  the  Grand  Seignor  puts 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  multitude,  attended  by  his 
officers  of  state,  and  sm'rounded  by  his  janissaries  or 
guards.  A  number  of  eunuchs  richly  di-essed  walk 
belund  him.  The  whole  road  from  the  seragho  to 
tlie  mosque  of  Mohammed  is  lined  with  immense 
crowds,  and  the  foreign  ambassadors  accompany  him 
to  the  door  of  the  mosfjue,  but  are  not  allowed  to 
enter  without  Ins  permission.  After  the  service  has 
been  gone  through,  the  procession  returns  m  the  same 
order.  And  this  ceremony  is  repeated  once  every 
year,  in  memory  of  Abraham's  carrying  Ishmael  to 
moimt  Moriah,  for  they  refuse  to  admit  that  it  was 
Isaac.  The  Turks  call  this  festival  Behul  Bairam, 
or  the  Great  Feast.  The  Persians  celebrate  it  the 
next  day  after  then-  Lent. 

ABRAXAS,  a  term  which  has  excited  no  small 
discussion  among  the  learned.  The  ancient  Egyp- 
tians appear  to  have  used  the  word  to  denote  the 
Lord  of  the  Heavens.  lu  the  Greek  language,  cal- 
culating tlie  numerical  value  of  eacli  letter,  the  en- 
tire word  is  equivalent  to  3'J5.  Ircmeus,  followed 
liy  Theodoret,  alleges,  that  Basilides  of  Aleximdria, 
a  heretic,  wlio  fluurlslicd  in  the  second  CLiitury, 
imagining  there  were  3G5  heavens,  or  rather  regions 


or  gradations  of  the  spiritual  world,  used  the  terra 
Abraxas  to  denote  the  first  of  these,  or  the  prince  oi 
the  angels  who  resided  in  them.  Many  modem 
\vriters,  however,  proceedmg  on  the  authority  of  Je- 
rome, regard  the  Abraxas  as  having  been  not  the 
prince  of  the  angels,  but  the  supreme  god  of  the  Basi- 
litUans.  Jerome  views  the  word  as  identical  in  mean- 
ing, as  it  is  in  numerical  value,  with  Mithras  or  the 
sun,  which  the  ancient  Persians  worshipped.  This, 
according  to  Dr.  Larduer,  explains  wliy  Abraxas  is 
said  to  be  the  chief  of  the  3G5  heavens,  or  angels 
who  inhabit  them,  and  rule  over  the  3G5  days  of  the 
year.  "  For,"  lie  adds,  "  the  sim  being  the  fountain 
of  light,  and  the  immediate  cause  of  day,  may  with 
great  propriety  be  said  to  preside  over  all  the  days 
of  the  year.  He  may  also,  in  the  hieroglyphical 
language,  be  said  to'contain  in  himself  the  parts  of 
wliich  the  year  is  composed,  and  to  iiile  over  it." 
A  great  number  of  gems  or  precious  stones  still  exist, 
scattered  throughout  various  public  museums  and  pri- 
vate collections  in  Europe,  on  which,  besides  other 
figures  of  Egj-ptian  device,  the  word  Abraxas  is  en- 
graved. Learned  men  almost  universally  think,  that 
these  gems  originated  from  Basilides ;  hence  they 
are  called  Gemmm  Basilidiance.  Lardner,  in  liia 
'History  of  the  Heretics  of  the  First  Two  Cen- 
turies,' expresses  strong  doubts  whether  these  gems 
belonged  to  the  Basilidians ;  and  Passeri  regards 
them  as  refemng  to  the  Egyptian  magicians,  while, 
with  singular  inconsistency,  he  admits  that  lie  found 
on  them  some  traces  of  the  Basihdian  heresy. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  heathens  were  ac- 
customed to  use  such  gems,  with  or  without  hiscrip- 
tions,  as  amulets  or  charms.  It  is  quite  possible, 
also,  that  among  the  early  Christians,  many  of  whom 
were  converts  from  heathenism,  there  might  be 
some  who  still  retamed  a  sujierstitious  regard  for 
these  amulets.  A  charm  of  this  kind  for  the  cure  of 
ague  was  used  by  Quintus  Serenus  Sanimonicus,  a 
physician,  who  is  supposed  by  Montfaucon  to  have 
been  a  follower  of  Basilides.  The  magical  word 
Abracadabra  was  to  be  inscribed  on  paper,  and  hav- 
ing been  wrapped  in  linen,  was  to  be  hung  about  the 
patient's  neck  ;  and  each  day  one  letter  of  the  word 
was  to  be  taken  away.  The  figure  of  the  charm 
may  be  thus  represented  : 
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Chrysostom   indeed   alleges,  tliat  long  after  the 

]!asilidian  lieresy  was  extinct,  the  Christians  at  An- 

tiuch   used   to   bind    brass    coins  of  Alexander  th" 
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Great  about  their  feet  and  heads,  to  keep  oft'  or 
drive  away  diseases.  Jlontlaucon,  in  his  valuable 
and  erudite  work,  '  Antiquite  Expliqufe,'  gives  a 
minute  account  of  the  Abraxrei,  as  he  temis  them, 
or  Basilidian  gems.  lie  arranges  them  into  dift'er- 
ent  classes  thus  :  (1.)  Those  which  have  at  the  top 
a  cock's  head,  which  refers  to  the  sim.  Of  these 
there  are  thirty-six  in  number,  and  only  on  some  of 
them  does  the  word  Abraxas  occur.  (2.)  Such  as 
have  the  head  or  body  of  a  lion.  The  inscription 
on  these  is  most  commonly  Mithras.  (3.)  Those 
which  have  either  the  figure  of  Serapis,  or  his  name 
inscribed  upon  them.  (4.)  Those  which  have  figures 
of  sphinxes,  apes,  and  other  animals  of  that  kind. 
(5.)  Those  which  have  representations  of  human 
figures,  and  the  name  Jao  frequently  conjoined  with 
Sabaoth,  Adoiiai,  or  Eloai.  (6.)  Those  which  have 
the  description  of  a  costly  monument,  with  the  word 
Abraxas  on  it.  The  far  greater  number  of  these 
classes  of  gems  are  obviously  heathenish  in  then- 
origin,  and  it  is  very  improbable  that  they  can  ever 
have  been  used  by  any  sect  professing  Christianity. 

Another  classification,  however,  of  these  gems  has 
been  recently  suggested  by  a  learned  writer  of 
an  article  on  the  subject  in  the  '  Real  Encyclopa- 
die,'  now  in  course  of  publication  in  Germany,  un- 
der the  able  etlitorship  of  Dr.  Herzog.  The  out- 
lines of  this  proposed  arrangement  are  as  follows : 
(1.)  The  Abraxas  image  alone,  witli  single  inscrip- 
tion, or  none  at  all.  (2.)  The  Abraxas  with  Gnos- 
tic powers.  (3.)  The  Abraxas  with  Jewish  powers. 
(4.)  The  Abraxas  with  Persian  powers.  (5.)  The 
Abraxas  with  Egyptian  powers.  (6.)  The  Abraxas 
with  Grecian  powers.  (7.)  The  travelling  througli 
the  stellar  world  to  the  Amenti.  (8.)  The  Tri- 
bunal. (9.)  The  Worsliip  and  Consecration.  (10.) 
The  Astrological  group.  (11.)  The  Inscriptions. 
This  last  class  may  be  arranged  in  three  categories, 
or  rather  sub<!lasses.  1.  Inscriptions  without  Gnos- 
tic symbols  and  images  upon  stone,  iron,  lead,  or 
silver  plates,  in  Greek,  Latin,  Coptic,  or  otlier  lan- 
guages. 2.  Inscriptions  vnth  Gnostic  symbols.  3. 
Inscriptions  with  images. 

On  a  review  of  the  whole  subject  of  this  much  dis- 
puted Abraxas,  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  agree 
with  Beausobre  in  thinking,  that  these  gems  belong 
to  heathens,  and  not  to  Christian  sects  of  any  kind, 
or  if  such  remains  of  heathen  superstition  were  ever 
found  in  the  Christian  church,  they  must  have  been 
limited  to  the  most  unenlightened  persons  in  the 
whole  Christian  community.     See  Basilidians. 

ABSOLUTE  RELIGION.  See  Humanity  (Re- 
ligion OF). 

ABSOLUTION,  a  term  wliich,  in  an  ecclesiastical 
sense,  is  used  to  denote  loosing  from  sin,  or  the  act 
of  foi-mally  gi%Tng  remission  of  sins.  The  ancient 
Cliristian  church,  according  to  Bingham,  reckoned 
up  difl'erent  kinds  of  absolution ;  1.  Sacramental 
absolution  ;  2.  Declai-atory  absolution  ;  3.  Precatory 
absolution  ;  4.  Judicial  absolution.    Wlien  those  who 


had  been  subjected  to  discipline  for  offences  of  any 
kind  had  gone  tlu-ough  the  several  stages  of  disci- 
pline appointed  for  them,  they  were  then  admitted 
to  complete  and  perfect  communion  by  the  great 
and  last  reconciliatory  absolution.  This  was  always 
performed,  in  the  case  of  public  penitents,  in  a  sup- 
plicatory fonn,  by  the  imposition  of  hands  and 
prayer.  The  same  form  was  observed  also  in  the 
case  of  private  penitents.  The  form  of  absolution, 
as  given  in  the  end  of  St.  James's  Liturgy,  is  thus 
stated  by  Bingham,  in  his  '  Antiquities  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  :'  "  0  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  the  hv- 
ing  God,  thou  Shepherd  and  Lamb,  that  takest  away 
the  sins  of  the  world,  that  forgavest  the  debt  to  the 
two  debtors,  and  grantedst  remission  of  sins  to  the 
sinful  woman,  and  gavest  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy 
both  a  cure  and  pardon  of  sins  ;  remit,  blot  out,  and 
pardon  our  sins,  both  vohmtary  and  mvoluntar}-, 
whatever  we  have  done  wittingly  or  imwittingly,  by 
transgression  and  disobedience,  which  thy  Spirit  know- 
eth  better  than  we  ourselves.  And  whereinsoever 
thy  servants  have  erred  from  thy  commandments  in 
word  or  deed,  as  men  can-ying  flesh  about  them,  and 
Uving  in  the  world,  or  seduced  by  the  mstigations  of 
Satan ;  or  whatever  curse  or  peculiar  anathema  they 
are  fallen  under,  I  pray  and  beseech  thy  ineffable 
goodness  to  absolve  them  with  thy  word,  and  remit 
their  curse  and  anathema  accorduig  to  thy  mercy. 
0  Lord  and  Master,  hear  my  prayer  for  thy  ser- 
vants ;  thou  that  forgettest  injuries,  overlook  all 
their  failings,  pardon  their  offences  both  voluntary 
and  involuntary,  and  deliver  them  from  eternal  pun- 
ishment. For  thou  art  lie  that  hast  commaiuled  us, 
saying,  '  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth,  shall  be 
bound  in  heaven ;  and  wliatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on 
earth,  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven :'  because  thou  art 
oiu-  God,  the  God  that  canst  have  mere}'  and  save  and 
forgive  sins ;  and  to  thee,  with  the  eternal  Father, 
and  the  quickening  Spirit,  belongs  gloiy  now  and 
for  ever,  world  without  end.  Amen."  Sinnlar  forms 
of  absolution  by  prayer  are  stiU  in  use  in  tlie  Greek 
church.  The  same  form  was  used  also  for  a  long 
period  in  the  Roman  Catliolic  churches,  as  appears 
from  the  old  Latin  j\Iissal,  pubhshed  by  lUyi-icus 
and  Carduial  Bona,  where  the  form  of  absolution, 
under  the  title  of  Indulgentia,  is  as  follows :  "  He 
that  forgave  the  sinful  woman  all  lier  sms  for  wliich 
slie  shed  tears,  and  opened  the  gate  of  paradise  to 
the  thief  upon  a  single  confession,  make  you  par- 
takers of  his  redemption,  and  absolve  you  from  all 
the  bond  of  your  sins,  and  heal  those  infii-ra  mem- 
bers by  the  medicine  of  his  mercy,  and  restore  them 
to  the  body  of  his  holy  church  by  his  gi-ace,  and 
keep  them  whole  and  sound  for  ever."  These  fonns 
are  sufficient  to  show,  that  for  many  ages  the  great 
and  formal  absolution  of  public  penitents  at  the  altar, 
was  usiuilly  performed  by  imposition  of  hands  and 
prayer. 

'I'he  question  naturally  arises,  however,  at  what 
period  in  the  history  of  tlic  church  was  the  indicative 
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fomi  introducuil,  "  I  absolve  thee,"  instead  of  the  de- 
preciitory  fonn,  "  May  God  or  Christ  absolve  thee." 
.Morinus,  in  his  work  '  Do  rijcnitciitia,'  lias  satisfac- 
torily proved  that  the  indicative  form  was  altogether 
imkiiowii  until  the  twelfth  or  thu-tecnth  ccunny,  not 
long  before  the  time  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  was 
one  of  tlie  first  who  wrote  in  defence  of  it.  Ever 
since,  this  form  of  absolution  has  prevailed  in  the 
Itomish  church.  In  the  '  Kituale  Konianura  '  we  are 
told  that  "  when  the  priest  wishes  to  absolve  the 
penitent,  havmg  before  enjoined  upon  him  and  re- 
ceived from  him  a  salutary  jienance,  he  says  first, 
'  iMay  the  omnipotent  God  compassionate  thee,  and, 
pardoning  all  thy  sins,  bring  thee  to  life  eternal. 
Amen.'  Then,  with  his  right  hand  elevated  towards 
the  penitent,  he  says,  '  The  ahnighty  and  merciful 
Lord  bestows  on  thee  pardon,  absolution,  and  remis- 
sion of  thy  sins.  Amen.'  'Otu-  Lord  Jesus  Clu-ist 
absolves  thee ;  and  I,  by  his  autliority,  absolve  thee 
from  every  hond  uf  excommunication,  suspension,  and 
interdict,  in  so  far  as  I  can,  and  thou  needest.'  Then 
— 'I  absolve  thee  from  thy  sins,  in  name  of  the 
Father  +,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Amen.' "  Wlien  the  sentence  of  excommimieation 
is  removed  by  the  priest,  actuig  imder  the  autliority 
of  his  bishop,  or  even  of  the  Pope,  the  form  is,  "  Our 
].,ord  Jesus  Cluist  absolves  thee ;  and  I,  by  liis 
authority,  and  that  of  our  most  holy  lord  the  Pope, 
grjuited  imto  me,  absolve  thee."  The  following  mi- 
nute accoimt  of  the  mode  in  which  absolution  is 
publicly  given,  according  to  the  Eomisli  ritual,  is 
given  by  Picart  in  his  valuable  woi-k  on  the  '  Re- 
ligious Ceremonies  of  all  Nations  : '  "  Wlicn  the  peni- 
tent has  completed  the  penance  enjoined  him,  be  re- 
turns back  to  the  bishop  or  his  penitcntiaiy,  with  a 
certificate  signed  by  the  rector,  to  prove  that  he  has 
fulfilled  it ;  after  which  they  proceed  to  his  reconci- 
liation with  the  church.  This  reconciliation  was 
formerly  performed  on  ]  loly  Thursday.  But  whether 
it  happens  on  this  or  any  other  day  of  public  wor- 
ship, the  penitent  must  come  to  the  church-door  on 
the  day  apj)ointed  him  for  receiving  absolution.  The 
lioman  pontifical  enjoins  that  he  shall  be  there  upon 
his  knees,  with  an  unlighted  taper  in  liis  hand.  But 
it  was  not  usual  always  to  excommunicate  solemnly 
the  penitent  who  appeared  in  tliis  manner.  Be  this 
as  it  will,  he  must  be  in  a  plain  and  ordinary  dress, 
without  liis  weapon,  if  he  be  a  soldier,  and  bare- 
Iieaded ;  in  an  humble  and  contrite  manner,  with  a 
pale  and  dejected  countenance,  if  he  can  assimie  such 
an  one.  Women  must  be  veiled.  Immediately  be- 
fore the  parochial  mass,  the  priest,  clothed  with  his 
albe,  or  surplice,  and  the  purple  stole,  shall  give  the 
people  notice  that  the  penitent  or  penitents  are  going 
to  be  reconciled  to  tlie  clim-ch.  He  then  shall  ex- 
hort the  congregation  to  pray  for  them,  shall  fall 
prostrate  before  the  altar,  and  pronounce  some 
prayers,  which  are  answered  by  tlie  congregation. 
These  prayers  being  ended,  the  priest  goes  to  the 
church-door  and  makes  a  pretty  long  exhortation  to 


tlie  penitents,  which,  being  done,  he  taker  them  by 
the  hand  and  leads  them  into  the  church.  But  iu 
case  they  have  been  excommunicated,  he  then,  be- 
fore he  reiuiites  them  to  the  body  of  the  faithful,  sits 
down  and  puts  on  his  cap,  when  lie  repeats  the 
miserere,  the  penitent  being  at  liis  feet,  the  congre 
gation  upon  their  knees,  and  the  clergy  standing. 
At  every  verse  of  the  miserere  the  priest  strikes  the 
excommimicated  penitent  on  the  shoulder  with  a 
little  stick,  or  whip  made  of  cords.  The  Roman  ritual 
and  the  pontifical  ordaui,  that  the  penitent  who  is  ab- 
solved in  this  manner  shall  be  stripped  to  his  shirt 
as  low  as  his  shoulders.  This  ceremony,  as  all  the 
preceding,  must  be  followed  by  some  prayers,  and 
afterwards  the  litanies  shall  be  simg,  the  peojile  be- 
uig  upon  their  knees." 

It  has  sometimes  happened  that  tlie  Pope  has 
been  called  upon  to  gi'ant  absolution  to  kings  who 
have  been  excommunicated  by  the  pajial  com't.  The 
ceremony  on  such  an  occasion  is  performed  with 
great  pomp.  A  pontifical  throne,  riclJy  adonied, 
is  erected  in  front  of  St.  Peter's  cluu'ch  in  Rome. 
The  Pope  liavuig  been  carried  thither  iu  procession, 
takes  his  seat  on  the  tin-one  with  Iiis  rod  or  wand  in 
his  hand,  m  the  midst  of  the  apostoHcal  court.  One 
of  the  masters  of  the  ceremonies  brings  a  dozen 
wands,  which  he  distributes  among  the  twelve  assist- 
ant cardinals.  The  ambassadors  of  the  excommu- 
nic^ited  monarch  appear  with  an  air  of  profound 
huinihty  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  and  cast 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  His  Holhiess,  which  they 
are  condescendingly  allowed  to  kiss.  This  being 
done,  one  of  tlie  ambassadors  asks  pardon  witli  a 
loud  voice  of  the  church  and  the  Holy  See  ;  oflcrs  to 
make  reparation  in  his  master's  name, and  desires  to  be 
absolved.  Then  the  fiscal-attorney  examines  the  cre- 
dentials and  authoritative  letters  of  these  ambassadors ; 
a  secretary  reads  them  aloud,  and  the  attorney  asks 
them  wliether  they  are  ready  to  obey  the  commands 
of  the  Holy  See  and  the  chm'ch — that  is,  if  they  will 
promise  fealty  to  the  Pope  and  church,  and  swear  to 
submit  to  their  orders  and  decisions  ?  Then  the 
master  of  the  ceremonies  brings  the  mass-book, 
which  two  cardinal-deacons  hold  before  the  Pope, 
who  lays  his  hand  on  it.  The  ambassadors  lay  each 
of  them  both  liis  hands  on  the  same  mass-book,  when 
they  promise,  swear,  and  oblige  themselves  by  the 
lioly  gospels  and  the  holy  crucifix,  to  observe  invio- 
lably the  engagement  which  they  take  iu  their  mas- 
ter's name,  and  of  which  one  of  the  apostolical 
notaries  di'aws  up  a  solenm  instrument.  The  absolu- 
tion is  then  pronounced,  after  wluch  the  I'ope  and 
the  twelve  cardinal-priests  sing  the  miserere,  striking 
each  of  the  ambassadors  on  tlie  shoulders  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  verse  of  the  psahns.  The  ceremony 
cuds  with  prayers  and  the  imposition  of  a  penance 
proportioned  to  the  fiiidt  committed  by  the  absolved 
monarch.  At  the  close,  the  cardinals  and  peniten- 
tiaries conduct  the  ambassadors  to  the  Obedientiaj 
with  the  accu.stomed  ceremonies. 
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These  formalities  were  observed  at  the  absolution 
of  llc'iiry  IV.  of  France.  The  monarch  having  ap- 
proachoil  the  gate  of  the  chmxh  of  St.  Denis  in 
I'aris  where  the  ceiemouy  was  to  be  jierformed,  the 
archbishop  of  Bonrges  who  was  to  preside,  took  his 
seat,  dressed  in  his  poutitical  habit,  in  a  chair  covered 
with  wliite  damask,  and  smTounded  by  a  great  mnn- 
l)er  of  prelates  and  monks.  The  archbishop  asked 
I  lenry  who  he  was?  to  which  he  replied,  '•  The  king." 
"  What  is  your  business  ?  "  asked  the  archbishop. 
'■  I  desire,"  said  the  king,  "  to  be  received  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Catholic  church."  "Are  you  desirous 
of  it?"  continued  the  archbishop.  ''  Yes,"  answered 
the  king,  "I  very  much  desire  it."  The  king  then 
fell  upon  his  laiees,  and  made  his  confession  of  faith. 
The  formidary  of  this  confession  of  iidth  was  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  prelate  that  pronounced  the  absolu- 
tion, wlio  gave  the  king  his  ring  to  kiss,  and  blessed 
aud  absolved  him  from  the  censiu-es  incurred  by  the 
lieresy  he  had  professed  and  defended. 

It  would  appear  that  absolution  was  performed  on 
some  occasions  with  even  greater  severity  than  we 
have  yet  mentioned.  The  penitents  have  been 
obliged,  in  extreme  cases,  to  stand  naked  before  the 
porch  of  St.  Peter's,  while  twelve  priests  beat  them 
with  their  wands.  And,  in  cases  of  rebellion  against 
the  Pope  and  tlie  church,  the  penitents  have  been 
beaten  severely  for  a  long  time,  diu-ing  the  singing 
of  several  penitential  psahns. 

The  llomish  ritual  contains  not  only  a  form  of  ab- 
solution for  the  UvLng,  but  an  office  also  of  absolution 
for  the  dead.  When  an  excommunicated  person  dies 
while  still  unabsolved,  an  examination  is  immediately 
instituted  whether  he  may  have  given  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  contrition,  and  whether  it  may  be  proper  to 
absolve  him,  in  order  that  his  body  may  not  be  de- 
prived of  Christian  burial,  nor  his  soul  of  the  public 
wishes  and  praj-ers  of  the  clnu'ch.  In  perfonnuig 
this  ceremony,  the  rector  puts  on  a  black  stole  over 
the  surplice,  and  goes  m  a  solemn  maimer  to  the 
[ilace  where  the  corpse  lies.  He  is  preceded  by  his 
clerks,  in  sm-plices,  one  carrying  a  wand,  another 
holy  water,  and  a  third  a  crucilix.  If  the  body  is 
not  yet  buried,  he  strikes  it  with  his  stick  at  the  be- 
gimiing  of  eveiy  verse  of  the  miserere,  after  which  he 
absolves  it,  and  the  body  may  then  be  bm-ied  in  conse- 
crated groiuid.  But  if  the  corpse  has  ah-eady  been 
Ijuried  in  unconsecrated  ground,  it  must  be  removed 
if  possible,  and  struck  as  before  mentioned  ;  and  if  it 
cannot  be  dug  uji,  the  rector  simply  strikes  upon  tlie 
grave  with  the  wand. 

But  besides  the  omce  for  the  dead,  there  are  in  the 
Uomish  Ritual  solemn  absolutions  to  be  pronounced 
for  popes,  cardinals,  and  other  dignitaries,  whether 
ecclesiastical  or  civil,  or  indeed  for  any  one  whose 
circumstances  can  afford  to  procm-e  it.  The  follow- 
ing detailed  accoimt  of  the  ceremony  is  given  by  Mr. 
I'oye,  ui  liis  '  Komish  Rites,  Offices,  and  Legends  : ' 
'■  After  mass  for  the  soul  of  the  departed,  a  place  is 
titled  up  in  the  church,  where  the  alisolutions  are  to 


be  given  ;  [and  if  the  deceased  has  been  aheady  in- 
terred, a  representation  of  him  is  placed  there  on  a 
bed ;  this  place  is  called  the  Castrum  doloris  (the 
enclosiu'e,  or  fort  of  grief  ;  in  French,  the  chapelle 
ardente),  and  the  representation,  or  reality,  is  adorned 
with  branches  and  illuminated  with  yellow  wax 
lights]. 

"  Five  bishops  vested  in  black  i)lu\  ials,  with  the 
ministermg  attendants,  the  cross.  Sic,  thurible,  in- 
cense, holy  water,  sprinkler,  wax-lights,  &c.,  gom  so- 
lemn procession  to  the  chapelle  ardente.  If  so  many 
bishops  are  not  present,  canons  or  other  dignified 
clergy  may  officiate  in  their  stead.  They  take  their 
respective  places  romid  the  corjise,  or  representa- 
tion, viz.,  two  of  the  oHiciators  at  the  shoulders,  two 
at  the  feet,  and  he  that  celebrated  the  mass,  on  a 
faldstool  at  the  head,  and  so  placed  as  to  have  the 
cross  directly  before  Ids  face.  Being  thus  arranged, 
as  soon  as  all  things  are  ready,  the  celebrant  rises 
from  the  faldstool, — at  which  they  all  rise, — and  un- 
covering his  head,  says  absolutely,  the  prayer  of  ab- 
solution, beguming  '  Enter  not  into  judgment  with 
thy  servant,  0  Lord,'  &c. 

"  This  prayer  ended,  they  all  sit  agam,  covering 
then-  heads,  and  the  smgers  chant  the  responsory, 
'  Come  to  liis  suceoiu',  ye  saints  of  God ;  rmi  to  meet" 
him,  ye  angels  of  the  Lord,  taking  up  his  soul  and 
presenting  it  before  the  face  of  the  Most  High. 
V.  Christ  receive  thee,  who  hath  called  thee,  and  let 
the  angels  conduct  thee  into  Abraham's  bosom.  Pre- 
senting it,'  &c. 

'•  During  this  chant,  the  acolythes  minister  the 
thurible,  uicense,  &c.  to  the  prelate  at  the  right 
shoulder;  who  blesses  and  puts  on  the  mcense. 
Next,  the  choii'  begiiming  the  Kyrie  Eleison,  they 
all  rise,  vmcovering  their  heads,  and  the  last-named 
prelate  says  the  Pater  Noster  secretly,  except  the 
two  words  Pater  Noster,  which  he  says  in  an  audi- 
ble voice.  Then  he  takes  the  sprmkler  and  begins 
to  sprinkle  the  corpse,  or  representation,  going  all 
round  it,  and  sprinkling  every  part  of  it  llirice,  bow- 
ing to  the  other  prelates,  and  making  a  reverence 
to  the  cross  as  he  passes  it.  Ilavmg  come  round  to 
the  right  shoulder  where  he  began,  then  he  takes 
the  thurible,  and  in  like  manner  censes  the  object 
all  roimd,  di'awiug  the  thurible  thrice  over  every 
part,  bowing  and  reverencing,  &c.  as  before. 

"  Ilavmg  come  round  again  to  his  place,  he  stands 
and  says  the  Versicles,  And  lead  us  not  into  temp- 
tation. R.  But  deliver  us  from  evil.  V.  From  the 
gates  of  hell.  R.  Dehver  his  soid,  0  Lord.  V.  May 
he  rest  m  peace,     li.  Amen. 

"  Then  he  makes  another  jirayer  of  absolution  for 
the  soul.  After  wliich,  they  aU  sit  again,  puttuig 
on  their  mitres ;  and  the  choir  begin  miother  re- 
sponsory, &c. 

"Now  [the  pmifying apparatus,  namely,]  the  thu 
rible,  &c.,  the  holy  water-pot,  &c.,  are  carried  to  the 
prelate  at  the  left  foot ;  who  in  his  turn  repeats  all 
tlie  very  same  cei'emomes  foregomg,  beginning  with 
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the  blessing,  &a.,  of  the  incense ;  then  the  Pater 
Noster  secretly ;  and  then  going  roiuid  twice, — first 
with  the  same  sprinklings,  bowings,  &c. ;  next  with 
the  same  thurifyings,  and  then  the  same  versicles, 
but  varying  a  little  the  absoh-ing  prayer  at  the  end. 

"  Then  tliirdly  [the  instruments  of  absolution,  &c.] 
are  brought  to  the  prelate  at  the  left  shoulder ;  who 
next  pErtbiTiis  all  the  same  identical  absolutions,  &c., 
&c.  And  so  it  comes  fourthly  to  tlie  turn  of  the 
prelate  at  the  right  foot,  who  makes  Jiis  ch-cultings 
also  in  the  self-same  way  as  those  that  had  preceded 
him. 

"  Then  last  of  all  it  comes  to  tlie  turn  of  him  that 
had  celebrated  the  mass ;  and  he  too  makes  his  ab- 
sohing  roimds,  repeating  exactly  all  the  same  rites, 
words,  &c.,  as  the  preceding.  '  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, (adds  Picai-t)  that  he  does  not  rest  immediatel?/ 
after  his  departure,  and  that  in  his  journey  from  this 
world  to  the  next,  he  must  at  least  pass  through  pur- 
gatory, though  he  might  prove  so  fortunate  as  not 
to  bait  by  the  way.  The  dead,  however,  once  tho- 
roughly absolved,  should  find  themselves,  one  would 
think,  but  very  little  the  better  for  five  or  six  addi- 
tional absolutions;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
clergy  have  more  trouble,  they  fuid  their  account  in 
it.'  Picart  also  adds  :  '  When  there  is  no  chapelle 
ardente,  the  aoolythes  lay  a  black  cloth  before  the 
middle  of  the  altar :  the  celebrant,  who  has  on  eacli 
side  of  him,  the  incense-bearer,  and  the  holy-water- 
bearer,  tunis  towards  tliis  cloth,  and  sprinkles  and 
perfumes  the  cloth  three  times  successively.' " 

It  is  impossible  to  peruse  the  accoiuit  of  such  ce- 
remonies as  these  without  lamenting  that  the  sim- 
ple rites  of  the  early  Chm'ch  should  have  been  so 
perverted,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  recognize 
the  true  amid  so  much  that  is  false.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  dwelling  longer  upon  the  cumbrous  cere- 
monial of  the  Komish  church,  let  us  tuni  to  the 
simpler  arrangements  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  following  are  the  three  forms  In  which  absolution 
is  pronoimced,  as  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Pi'ayer : — 

"  At  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer : 
"  The  absolution  or  remission  of  suis,  to  be  pronoun- 
ced by  the  priest  alone,  standing;  the  people  still 

kneeling. 

"  Ahnighty  God,  the  Fatlier  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  desireth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but 
rather  that  he  may  turn  from  his  wickechiess  and 
live ;  and  hath  given  power  and  commandment  to 
His  ministers,  to  declare  and  pronoimce  to  His  peo- 
ple, being  penitent,  the  absolution  and  remission  of 
their  sins  :  He  pardoneth  and  absolveth  all  them  that 
truly  repent,  and  mifeignedly  believe  His  holy  Gos- 
pel. Wherefore  let  us  beseech  Him  to  gi'ant  us  true 
repentance,  and  liis  Holy  Spirit ;  that  those  things 
may  please  Him  which  we  do  at  this  present,  and 
that  the  rest  of  our  life  hereafter  may  be  pure  and 
holy;  so  that  at  the  last  we  may  come  to  His  eter- 
nal joy,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 


"  At  the  holy  communion  : 
•'  Then  shall  the  priest  (or  the  bishop,  being  present) 
stand  up,  and  turning  himself  to  the  people  pro- 
nounce this  absolution. 

"  Almighty  God  our  heavenly  Father,  who  of  His 
gi-eat  mercy  hath  promised  forgiveness  of  sins  to  all 
them  that  %rith  hearty  repentance  and  true  faith  turn 
unto  him ;  have  mercy  upon  you,  pardon  and  deli- 
ver you  from  aU  your  sins,  confirm  and  strengthen 
you  in  all  goodness,  and  bring  you  to  everlasting 
bfe,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

"  At  the  visitation  of  the  sick  : 
"  Here  shall  the  sick  person  bo  moved  to  make  a 
special  confession  of  his  sins,  if  he  feel  his  con- 
science troubled  with  any  weighty  matter.     After 
which  confession,  the  priest  shall  absolve  him  (if 
he  humbly  and  heartily  desire  it)  after  tliis  sort : 
"  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  wdio  liath  left  power  to 
His  Church  to  absolve  all  sinners  who  truly  repent 
and  believe  ui  Him,  of  His  great  mercy  forgive  thee 
thine  offences  :  and  by  his  authority  committed  to 
me,  I  absolve  thee  from  all  thy  sins ;  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Amen." 

In  the  explanation  of  the  form  of  absolution,  as 
laid  down  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  divines 
of  the  Church  of  England  have  been,  and  still  are, 
much  divided.  Bishop  Horsley,  and  other  divineS 
of  the  High  Church  school,  claim  tlie  power  of  re- 
mittmg  or  retaining  sin  as  an  essential  function  of 
what  they  call  "  the  Christian  priesthood."  This 
doctrine,  again,  is  explicitly,  and  in  tlie  strongest 
manner,  denied  by  many  Episcopalian  wi'iters  of 
the  liighest  note.  Bishop  Bumct,  in  his  '  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,'  says,  "  We  except 
to  the  form  of  absolution  m  these  words,  /  absolve 
thee.  We  of  this  church,  who  use  it  only  to  such 
as  are  thought  to  be  near  death,  cannot  be  meant  to 
understand  any  tiling  by  it  but  the  full  peace  and  par- 
don of  the  church  :  for  if  we  meant  a  pardon  with 
relation  to  God,  we  ought  to  use  it  upon  many  other 
occasions.  The  pardon  that  we  give  in  the  name 
of  God  is  only  declaratory  of  his  pardon,  or  suppli- 
catory in  a  prayer  to  him  for  pardon." 

The  doctrine  of  sacerdotal  absolution  is  denied  by 
all  Protestant  churches,  with  the  exception  of  the 
High  Church  or  Anglo-CathoUc  party  of  the  Church 
of  England,  who  on  tliis  pohit  hold  what  is  in  reality 
scarcely  disguised  Popish  doctrine.  This  party  has 
for  a  number  of  years  past  been  rapidly  on  the  in- 
crease in  England,  and  the  very  circumstance  that 
the  forms  of  absolution  which  occur  in  the  Liturgy 
of  the  Anglican  Cliurch,  are  lialile  to  be  understood 
in  two  dirterent  and  opposite  meanings,  shows  the 
necessity  of  a  revision  of  the  Common  Prayer  Book. 
It  is  astonishing  at  how  early  a  period  absolution 
began  to  be  considered  as  a  judicial  rather  than  a 
simply  declarative  act  of  the  clergy.  Neander,  in 
his  '  General  Church  History,'  remarks,  when  speak- 
ing on  this  subject  in  connection  with  the  early  Chria 
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tiau  Cliui'ch:  "  AU  were  agreed  in  distinguishing 
those  sins  into  -wlucli  aU  Clu-istians  might  fall  through 
the  remaining  sinfulness  of  their  natiu'e,  and  those 
wliioh  eleai'ly  indicated  that  the  transgressor  was 
stiU  living  imder  bondage  to  sin  as  an  abiding  contli- 
tion ;  that  he  was  not  one  of  the  regenerate ;  that 
he  had  either  never  attained  to  that  condition,  or 
liad  again  fallen  from  it — peccata  veualia — and  pec- 
cata  mortalia,  or  ad  mortem.  These  tenns  they  had 
derived  from  tlie  First  Epistle  of  St.  Jolm.  Among 
sins  of  the  second  class  they  reckoned,  besides  the 
denial  of  Christianity,  deception,  theft,  incontinence, 
adultery,  &c.  Now  it  was  the  principle  of  the 
milder  party,  which  gradually  became  the  predomi- 
nant one,  that  the  Church  was  bound  to  receive  every 
fallen  member,  into  whatever  sins  he  may  have  fallen 
• — to  hold  out  to  all,  under  the  condition  of  sincere 
repentance,  the  hope  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  At 
least,  in  the  hom-  of  death,  absolution  and  the  com- 
inmiion  should  be  granted  to  those  who  manifested 
true  repentance.  The  other  party  would  never  con- 
sent to  admit  agam  to  the  fellowsliip  of  the  Chiu'ch, 
such  as  had  violated  their  baptismal  vow  by  sins  of 
the  latter  class.  Such  persons,  said  they,  have  once 
despised  the  forgiveness  of  sin  obtained  for  them  by 
Clmst,  and  assured  to  them  m  baptism.  There  is 
uo  piu'pose  of  diWiie  grace  with  regard  to  such  which 
is  revealed  to  us ;  hence  the  Church  is  in  no  case 
warranted  to  announce  to  them  the  forgiveness  of 
sin.  If  the  Church  exhorts  them  also  to  repentance, 
yet  she  can  promise  nothing  to  them  as  to  the  issue, 
since  the  power  bestowed  on  her  to  bind  and  to  loose 
lias  uo  reference  to  such.  She  must  leave  them  to 
the  judgment  of  God.  The  one  party  would  not 
sutler  that  any  hmits  should  be  set  to  the  mercy  of 
•  iod  towai-ds  penitent  men;  the  other  would  pre- 
serve erect  the  holiness  of  God,  and  feared  that,  by 
a  false  confidence  in  the  power  of  priestly  absolution, 
men  would  be  encouraged  to  feel  more  safe  in  then 
sms." 

Absolution  varies  in  different  rituals  of  different 
clnu'ches.  In  the  Russian  chm'ch  it  is  merely  de- 
clarative. In  a  modem  Greek  Liturgy,  the  priest 
is  instructed  to  pray,  "  God  forgive  thee ; "  but  he 
follows  it  up  with  the  assurance,  "  Concerning  the 
crimes  which  thou  hast  told  out  to  me,  have  not  a 
single  care,  but  depart  in  peace."  There  is  also  in 
the  Greek  cluuxh  a  prescribed  form  of  absolution 
for  the  dead,  which  is  sometimes,  pai'ticnlaidy  at  the 
request  of  siu'vi\'ing  relatives,  put  into  the  hands  of 
tlie  deceased  previous  to  inteiTnent.  The  form  nms 
tlius :  "  God  forgive  thee,  my  spii'itual  cliild,  what- 
ever thou  hast  committed,  voluntary  or  involuntary, 
in  the  present  Ufe;"  and  sometimes  with  this  adth- 
tion,  "  And  I,  thine  unworthy  servant,  through  the 
power  given  me  to  absolve  and  forgive,  do  eccle- 
siastically and  spiritually  absolve  and  loose  thee 
from  all  thy  sins."  Or,  in  similar  terms,  the  fonn 
is  couched  in  tliis  language,  "  The  Lord  Jesus  Clu-ist, 
oui-  God,  who  gave  liis  divine  commandment  to  his 


disciples  and  apostles  to  retain  or  remit  the  sins  of 
those  who  fall,  from  whom  also  I  have  received 
power  to  do  the  same,  pardon  thee,  my  spiritual 
child,  whatsoever  sins,  volimtary  or  invohmtary,  thou 
hast  committed  in  this  present  Ufe,  now  and  for 
ever."  The  following  copy  of  a  printed  form  of 
absolution,  granted  to  a  person  who  had  performed 
a  pilgi'image  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  occm's  in  Mr. 
Jowett's  'Christian  Researches:' — "  Polycarp,  by 
the  mercy  of  God,  patriarch  of  the  holy  city,  Jerusa- 
lem, and  all  Palestine:  Our  holiness,  according  to 
that  gi'ace,  gift,  and  authority  of  the  most  holy  and 
Ufe-giving  Spirit,  wiiich  was  given  by  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ  to  his  holy  disciples  and  apos- 
tles for  the  binding  and  loosing  of  the  sins  of  men, 
as  he  said  imto  them,  '  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
whosesoever  sins  ye  I'cmit,'  (&c.,)  which  Divine  grace 
has  descended  m  succession  from  them  to  us, — holds 
as  pardoned  our  spiritual  son,  P^manuel,  worshipper, 
in  regard  to  the  sins  which  through  human  frailty  he 
hath  committed ;  and  all  Iiis  failings  toward  God  in 
word,  or  deed,  or  thought,  willingly  or  un\villingly, 
and  in  all  his  senses ;  or  if  he  hath  been  imder  any 
cm'se  or  excommunication  of  bishop  or  priest,  or  of 
Ills  father  or  mother,  or  hath  fallen  imder  his  owm 
anathema,  or  hath  forsworn  himself,  or  hath  been 
overtaken  m  any  other  sins  through  human  frailty, 
he  havuig  confessed  the  same  to  his  spiritual  fathers, 
and  heartily  received  and  earnestly  purposed  to  ful- 
fil the  iujimction  prescribed  to  liim  by  them, — from 
all  these  sins,  whetlier  of  omission  or  of  commission, 
we  loose  him,  and  do  account  him  free  and  pardoned, 
through  the  Almighty  authority  and  gi'ace  of  the 
uKJSt  Holy  Spirit.  And  whatsoever  through  for- 
getfulness  he  hath  left  unconfessed,  aU  these  also 
may  the  merciful  God  forgive  him  for  His  own 
bounty  and  goodness'  sake  thi'ough  the  ministrations 
of  oiu'  most  blessed  lady,  mother  of  God,  and  ever- 
virgin  Mary,  of  the  holy,  glorious,  and  laudable  apos- 
tle James,  brother  of  God,  first  bishop  of  .lerusalem. 
and  of  all  the  saints.  Amen."  The  individual 
who  has  received  such  a  document  as  that  now  cited, 
has  simply  to  produce  it  on  going  to  confession, 
and  on  having  it  read  over  to  him  anew,  he  leaves 
the  presence  of  the  priest  with  the  assurance  that 
this  remission  of  sins,  which  he  has  earned  by  his 
visit  to  Palestine,  is  not  only  real,  as  having  been 
conferred  by  a  patriarch,  but  is  ratified  in  heaven. 

ABSORPTION.  One  of  tlie  gi-eat  leading  princi- 
ples of  Bralunanism  or  Hinduism,  the  prevailing 
foi-m  of  religion  in  India,  is,  that  it  is  the  last  and 
highest  kmd  of  future  after  which  every  good  man 
ought  to  aim,  that  his  soul  may  be  absorbed  in  the 
essence  of  Brahm,  the  supreme  spirit — a  literal  ab- 
sorption wliich  terminates  in  the  total  extinction  of 
individu;il  existence.  The  soul  thus  once  absorbed 
is  not  liable  to  re-appear  on  earth,  and  is  not  subject 
to  any  farther  migration.  This  felicity,  therefore,  is 
held  to  be  eternal,  not  relatively,  but  absolutely,  the 
soul  being  liberated  from  the  vicissitudes  of  mortiJ 
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life,  in  any  of  its  forms,  during  the  present  existence 
of  the  universe,  and  tliroui^liout  the  myi-iads  of  ages 
in  whicli  lUalnn  enjoys  liis  dreamless  repose.  In 
order  to  secure  this  higliest  Icind  of  bliss,  there  must 
be  the  perfect  abandonment  of  works  of  merit  alto- 
gether, whether  ordinary  or  extraordinaiy.  Ee- 
com-se  must  be  had  to  austerities,  to  diviiie  know- 
ledge, to  pure  and  intense  meditation  on  the  Eter- 
nal Spirit,  which  leads  to  perfect  abstraction  from 
all  that  is  material,  and  ultimate  absorption  into  the 
object  of  devout  adoration.  Those  who  pursue 
this  species  of  bliss,  as  the  grand  object  of  their  life, 
are  considered  as  far  superior  in  moral  excellence  to 
the  rest  of  their  fellow-men.  "Its  essential  ele- 
ment," as  Dr.  Dutf  well  remarks,  "  is  not  that  of 
acti\nty  but  quiescence.  It  consists  not  in  the  exer- 
cise, but  rather  oblivion  of  all  the  facidties.  It  is 
not  a  keen  relish  and  enjoyment  of  the  great,  the 
beautiful,  the  sublime,  but  rather  a  freedom  from 
actual  pain  and  suffermg.  If  such  a  state  be  one  of 
happiness,  it  is  surely  a  state  not  of  positive  but  of 
absolutely  negative  happiness."  The  advantages 
which  writers  on  tliis  peculiar  system  of  religious 
faith  allege  as  arising  from  absorption  are  niunerous. 
When  man,  they  imagine,  has  attained  to  this  liigh 
distinction,  he  is  at  once  freed  from  all  error  and  all 
ignorance  ;  from  all  eiTor,  because  eiTOr  is  a  particu- 
lar affinnation  which  implies  the  distinction  of  be- 
ings ;  from  all  ignorance,  because  he  has  become  one 
with  Brahm,  in  wliom  is  all  knowledge.  He  is  free 
likewise  from  all  possibility  of  sinning  as  well  as 
from  all  sin,  because  these  suppose  the  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong,  which  does  not  exist,  and 
cannot  exist,  in  Brahin.  He  is  freed  from  all  acti- 
vity, because  activity  supposes  two  terms,  some- 
thing tliat  acts,  and  something  that  is  acted 
upon,  a  duality  which  is  illusory,  seeing  it  is  the 
negative  of  the  unity,  the  absolute  identity  of  all 
things.  He  is  freed  from  aU  emotion,  all  desire ; 
for  he  knows  that  he  possesses  all  things.  Diu'ing 
life,  the  soul  of  the  wise  man  who  has  attained  to 
the  knowledge  of  Brahma  continues,  indeed,  to  per- 
ceive the  illusory  impressions,  as  the  man  who  is 
aroused  from  a  di'cam  recollects  when  awake  the  im- 
pressions he  received  in  sleej).  But  at  death  the  soul 
of  the  sage  is  freed  entirely  from  the  dominion  of 
illusion;  he  is  disenthralled  in  all  respects  from 
every  vestige  of  individu.ility,  from  every  name, 
from  every  form ;  he  is  blended  and  lost  in  Brahm, 
as  the  rivers  lose  their  names  and  their  fonns  when 
swallowed  up  in  the  ocean.  See  Brahm,  Bkaiuia, 
Hi.NDUis.vr. 

AP.STINEXTS.  a  name  given  to  the  Encratites 
(which  see),  a  Christian  sect  which,  arose  towards 
the  end  of  the  second  century,  and  who  probably 
were  so  called,  because  they  abstained  from  (icsh  and 
wine,  aiul  regarded  a  life  of  celibacy,  and  the  renuncia- 
tion of  all  worldly  possessions  as  the  distinctive  marks 
of  Christian  perfection.  A  .sect  holding  similar  opi- 
nion.n  appeared  in  Fi-ance  and  Sjiain  about  the  end 


of  the  third  century.  Abstinence  in  one  fomi  or 
another  has  been  generally  recognized  as  a  part  of 
all  ceremonial  i-eligions.  Thus  the  Jewish  priest.s 
were  required  to  aljstain  from  the  use  of  wine  wliile 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  temple.  The  Naza- 
RITES  also  (which  see)  were  placed  imder  the  same 
restraint  while  their  vow  of  separation  lasted.  From 
this  principle  arose  the  distinction  between  clean  and 
unclean  animals  underthe  Jewish  economy.  A  special 
proliibition  was  given  imder  the  ancient  dispensation 
to  abstain  from  the  blood  of  animals,  with  the  view  no 
doubt  of  preserving  before  the  mind  of  the  Jew 
the  great  pruiciple,  that  "  without  sheddmg  of  blood 
there  is  no  remission,"  and  pointing  forward  to  the 
blood  of  Jesus  which  should  cleanse  the  soul  from 
all  sin.  Among  the  primitive  Christians,  consider- 
able difiei'ence  of  opinion  existed  as  to  tlie  duty  of 
adhering  to  the  same  abstinence  which  the  Jewish 
law  prescribed.  Tliis  disputed  point  was  referred 
to  the  coiuicil  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  held  by  the 
apostles,  and  the  conclusion  come  to  was  to  enjoin 
the  Christian  converts  to  abstain  from  blood,  from 
thmgs  strangled,  from  fornication  and  idolatry.  Ab- 
stinence from  partieidar  meats,  on  all  or  on  particular 
occasions,  is  laid  Aowia.  as  a  duty  enjoined  m  the 
ritual  of  various  churches,  and  vnW.  fall  to  be  consi- 
dered imder  the  article  Fasting.  Such  restrictions 
in  meat  and  drink  have  been  foimd  in  all  fonns  of 
religion,  whether  Jewish,  Christian,  Mohammedan, 
or  Pagan. 

ABUNA,  or  Abouna,  a  word  equivalent  to  oiir 
Fatlier,  the  bishop  of  the  Abyssinian  church.  By  a 
special  canon,  supposed  to  have  been  adopted  with 
the  view  of  seciu-ing  a  greater  measure  of  learning, 
than  could  be  expected  to  be  found  in  an  Abyssi- 
nian, this  pontiff  must  be  a  foreigner.  As  such, 
however,  he  is  usually  ignorant  of  the  language ; 
and  m  consequence  his  intluence  and  means  of  hold- 
ing comnnmication  with  the  people  are  much  cir- 
ciunscribed.  The  Abuna  is  appointed  and  conse- 
crated to  his  office  by  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
to  whom  he  is  subject.  Hence  he  is  always  chosen 
from  one  of  the  Coptic  monasteries  of  Egypt.  The 
Eev.  Mr.  Jowett  says,  "  It  is  not  without  great  re- 
luctance that  the  Egyptian  monks  are  compelled  to 
accept  this  office:  they  leave  the  solitude  of  their 
monastery  in  the  desert  to  govern  -with  absolute 
power  a  turbulent  people  :  they  find  their  immense 
diocese,  for  Abyssinia  has  but  one  bishop,  con- 
stantly embroiled  in  civil  wars  in  wdiich  their  numer- 
ous priests  constitute  a  powerfiU  jxirty.  A  life  of 
alarms  utterly  uncongenial  to  the  proper  pacific 
spirit  of  a  Christian  bishop,  is  his  certain  lot."  The 
authority  and  jurisdiction  of  tlie  Abuna  extends  over 
all  monasteries,  and  the  wdiole  clergy,  both  secular 
and  regular,  who  arc  said  to  be  so  numerous  that 
they  form  the  twentictli  part  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion. Tliis  head  of  the  Abyssinian  church  has  his 
residence  at  Gondar,  where  he  has  a  handsome 
palace,   situated  close   to  the    patriarchal   church. 
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wliich  stands  pre-eminGnt  among  the  numerous 
churches  m  the  city.  At  one  tune  his  power  anj 
autliority  were  so  extensive,  that  the  Icing  liimself 
was  not  acknowletlged  to  be  duly  established  on  his 
throne,  until  he  was  first  consecrated  by  the  hands 
of  tlie  Abima.  Formerly  the  third  part  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  provinces  was  set  aside  for  liis  support. 
His  power  is  only  mferior  to  tliat  of  tlie  Icing,  and 
sometimes  be  has  proved  sufficiently  formidable  even 
to  him.  The  Abuna  ordains  to  the  sacred  office  by 
breathmg  upon  the  asjiirant,  and  making  the  sign  of 
the  cross  over  him.  When  in  1842,  after  a  vacancy 
in  the  office  of  eleven  years  standing,  a  new  Abmia 
at  length  aiTived  at  Abyssinia,  he  consecrated  for 
.several  successive  days  a  thousand  persons  daily, 
who  came  in  caravans  from  the  ditferent  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  In  order  to  become  a  priest,  one  must  be 
able  to  read  Etliiopic,  and  to  sing  out  of  the  book 
Yared  ;  above  all  things  he  must  have  a  beard,  with- 
out wliich  no  one  can  become  a  priest.  The  Abima 
is  the  Iiigliest  authority  in  matters  of  faitli,  besides 
being  often  consulted  as  nmpire  in  state-quan-els. 
See  next  article. 

ABYSSINIAN  CHURCH.  The  country  of 
Aljyssinia  forms  the  principal  part  of  those  ten-ito- 
ries  which  the  ancients  comprised  under  the  name 
of  Ethiopia.  There  is  a  tradition  among  the  people 
themselves,  that  their  conversion  to  Christianity  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  instructions  of  the  treasurer  of 
Candace,  Queen  of  Ethiopia,  who  is  mentioned  in 
the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The 
general  opinion,  however,  among  the  best  ecclesias- 
tical historians  is,  that  the  Abyssinians  did  not  truly 
embrace  Christianity  before  the  middle  of  the  fom-th 
century,  when  a  church  was  organised,  which,  though 
exposed  to  much  conniption  from  the  Heathen  and 
Mohammedan  tribes  with  ivhom  it  is  siurrounded, 
nevertheless  sm-vives  to  this  day.  A  detailed  ac- 
coimt  of  the  providential  circumstances  attending  the 
origin  of  tliis  interestmg  church,  is  thus  given  by 
Neander.  "  A  learned  Greek  of  Tyre,  named  Me- 
ropius,  had,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Constantme, 
imdertaken  a  voyage  of  scientific  discoveiy.  Al- 
ready on  the  pouit  of  returning,  he  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Ethiopia  or  Abyssinia,  to  procm-e  fresh 
water,  where  he  was  attacked,  robbed,  and  himself 
and  crew  mirrdered,  by  the  warlike  natives,  who 
were  at  that  time  in  a  state  of  liostihty  with  the  Ro- 
man empire.  Two  yomig  men,  his  companions, 
Frumentius  and  jEdesius,  alone  were  spared,  out  of 
pity  for  their  tender  age.  These  two  youths  were 
taken  into  the  ser^ace  of  the  prince  of  the  tribe,  and 
made  themselves  beloved.  iEdooius  became  liis  cup- 
bearer; Frumentius,  who  was  distinguished  for  in- 
telligence and  sagacity,  was  appointed  his  secretary 
and  accoimtant.  After  the  death  of  the  prince,  the 
education  of  jEizanes,  the  young  heir,  was  mtrusted 
to  tliem ;  and  Frumentius  obtained  great  influence 
as  administrator  of  the  government.  He  made  use 
of  this  influence  aheady  in  behalf  of  Christianity. 


He  sought  tlie  acquaintance  of  the  Roman  merchants 
visiting  those  parts,  who  were  Christians ;  assisted 
them  in  founding  a  chm-ch,  and  imited  mth  them  in 
the  Cln'istian  worship  of  God.  Finally,  they  ob- 
tained liberty  to  return  home  to  their  coimtry.  .iEde- 
sius  repau'ed  to  Tyre,  whore  he  was  made  a  presby- 
ter. Here  Rufinus  became  acquainted  with  him, 
and  learned  all  the  particulars  of  the  story  from  his 
own  mouth.  But  Frumentius  felt  himself  called  to 
a  higher  work.  He  felt  boimd  to  see  to  it  that  the 
people  with  whom  he  had  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  youth,  and  from  whom  he  had  received  so  many 
favours,  should  be  made  to  share  in  the  highest 
blessing  of  mankind.  He  travelled,  therefore,  to 
Alexandria,  where  tlie  great  Athanasius  had  recently 
been  made  bisliop,  (A.  D.  326).  Athanasius  entered 
at  once,  with  ready  sympathy,  into  the  plan  of  Fru- 
mentius. But  he  found,  very  justly,  that  no  one 
could  be  a  more  suitable  agent  for  the  prosecution  of 
this  work  than  Frumentius  himself;  and  he  conse- 
crated him  bisIiop  of  Auxuma  (Axum),  the  chief  city 
of  the  Abyssinians,  and  a  fiimous  commercial  to\ni. 
Fnmientius  rctiirned  back  to  this  place,  and  labom-ed 
tliere  with  great  success."  Legendary  stories  are 
cmTent  among  their  priests  of  the  early  conversion 
of  the  Abj'ssinian  people  to  Judaism,  so  far  back, 
indeed,  as  the  days  of  Solomon,  from  whom  they 
allege  their  king  to  be  descended.  Their  Abunas  or 
bishops,  however,  trace  their  origin  to  Frumentius, 
the  son  of  a  Tyrian  merchant,  who,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Axuma,  the  chief  city  of  tlie 
Abyssinians,  by  Athanasius  then  patriarch  of  Alexan- 
dria. Ever  since  then-  ecclesiastical  position  is  well 
expressed  in  a  favom-ite  saymg  among  the  people, 
"  AVe  di'ink  from  the  well  of  the  patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria." The  Abyssinian  chmx-li  seems  to  have 
preserved  its  pmity  imtil  the  seventh  century,  when 
in  common  with  the  whole  Egyptian  church,  to 
which  it  was  so  closely  linked,  it  embraced  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Eutychians  or  Monophysites  (wliich 
see),  who  held  that  there  is  only  one  natm-e  in 
Clirist,  the  divine  and  human  nature  bemg  mider- 
stood  as  coalescing  in  one. 

For  many  centm-ies  this  churcli  remained  in  ob- 
scurity, imkno\Mi  to,  and  therefore  mirecognised  by, 
Christians  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  At  length 
towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  John  II., 
king  of  Portugal,  ha%"ing  accidentally  learned  that  a 
Chi-istian  church  had  been  foimd  to  exist  in  Abys- 
sinia, resolved  to  examhie  into  the  state  of  matters 
in  that  coimtry,  and  if  possible  to  bring  them  under 
subjection  to  the  Iloraan  See.  With  tliis  view,  John 
Bennudes  was  despatched  on  a  mission  into  Abys- 
sinia. David,  the  reigning  emperor  of  the  countiw, 
was  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Mohammedans, 
who  had  -nTested  from  him  a  part  of  his  empire.  In 
these  circumstances  he  was  constrained  to  implore 
the  aid  of  both  Portugal  and  Rome,  and  Bennudes 
was  sent  to  obtain  this  favom-.  The  crafty  Roman- 
ist, before  setting  out,  had  influence  enough  to  got 
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Iiiinself  consecrated  Abulia  or  bishop  of  the  Abjs- 
siniaiis.  Having  been  invested  with  tliis  dignity,  lie 
repaired  to  Rome,  and  to  accompUsh  the  desired 
subjugation  of  the  Abyssinian  church  to  the  Papal 
yoke,  Bermudos  accepted  of  a  second  consecration 
at  the  hands  of  the  Pope.  The  assistance  asked  by 
the  emperor  was  readily  granted,  the  Jloliannneda.is 
were  expelled,  and  tranqiiiUity  restored  to  the  cou:i- 
trj'.  In  return  for  the  aid  thus  rendered,  the  king  of 
Portugal  demanded,  tlu-ough  Bermudes,  that  the  em- 
peror should  embrace  the  Roman  CathoUc  rehgion, 
find  surrender  one-tliird  of  his  dominions  imder  pain 
of  excommunication.  The  eyeB  of  the  emperor  were 
now  opened  to  the  snare  which  had  been  laid  for 
liim.  He  forthwith  disoi^-ned  the  authority  of  the 
Pope,  declaring  him  withal  to  be  a  heretic,  stripped 
Bermudes  of  Ms  ecclesiastical  dignity,  threw  him  into 
prison,  and  sent  to  Alexandi-ia  for  an  Abuna  to  the 
Abyssinian  church,  which  has  ever  since  mamtained 
its  independence. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centurj'  the 
Jesuits  planted  a  mission  in  Abyssinia,  which, 
however,  was  completely  unsuccessful.  A  second 
mission  was  established  in  the  commencement  of  the 
following  century,  wliich,  after  twenty  years  spent  in 
intrigues,  wars,  and  commotions,  brought  about  the 
formal  submission  of  the  Abyssinian  church  to  the 
See  of  Rome.  The  triumph  of  the  Jesuits,  how- 
ever, was  but  short-Uved.  Insiurection  followed 
after  insun-ection.  In  vain  did  the  emperor  by 
threats  and  persecution  endeavom'  to  enforce  the  al- 
legiance of  his  people  to  the  Roman  pontiff.  The 
high-minded  Abyssinians  were  determined  at  all 
hazards  to  maintain  the  independence  of  their 
church.  At  length,  in  1633,  the  Roman  patriarch 
found  himself  completely  foiled  in  his  attempts  to 
obtain  submission  to  the  Papacy,  and  despairing  of 
ever  accompUshing  the  oljjoct  of  his  mission,  he 
abandoned  Abyssinia. 

It  would  appear  from  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Bruce,  in  his  Travels  in  that  coimtry,  that  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  still  another  fruitless  at- 
tempt had  been  made  to  convert  the  Clu-istians  of 
Abyssinia  to  the  Romish  faitli.  Tlu'ce  Franciscan 
friars  were  sent  by  the  Propaganda,  and  had  reached 
Gondar,  where  they  succeeded  in  ingratiating  them- 
selves into  the  favour  of  the  emperor.  Both  priests 
and  people  now  took  alarm,  and  so  gi-eat  was  the 
commotion  in  consequence,  that  the  emperor  was 
under  the  necessity  of  dismissing  the  Romish  friars 
from  Ills  coimtry  altogether.  From  that  time  the 
very  name  of  Rome  has  been  an  object  of  the  utmost 
abhorrence  to  the  Abyssinian  Clu-istians. 

The  accounts  whicli  missionaries  have  brought  as 
to  the  present  state  of  religion  in  that  country,  is  far 
from  favourable.  But  it  is  deeply  interesting  to 
notice  the  principles  and  practices  of  a  Clu'istian 
church,  which  dates  its  origin  from  so  early  a  period. 
A  few  of  these  may  be  mentioned. 

With  the  formula  which  is   usually  temied   the 


Apostles'  creed  tlie  Abyssinian  church  is  totally 
unacquainted.  In  dispensing  baptism,  they  use 
the  Niceaii  formula.  The  Bible  is  highly  prized 
by  them ;  but  the  mode  of  intcqiretation  wliich 
they  adopt  is  singularly  strange  and  allegorical. 
They  are  firm  in  their  adherence  to  the  Mono- 
physitic  doctrine,  which  they  early  embraced,  and 
according  to  which  they  allege,  that  Clu-ist  has  only 
one  nature,  the  divine,  and  that  liis  humanity  is  not 
even  essential  to  the  constitution  of  his  person  as 
Redeemer.  They  hold  the  doctrine  wliich  is  common 
to  all  the  Eastern  churches,  that  the  Spirit  proceeds 
from  the  Father  only,  and  not  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son.  One  portion  of  the  Abyssinian  chm-ch,  par- 
ticularly that  which  is  in  the  province  of  Tigr^, 
maintain  that  Christ  anomted  himself  with  the  Spirit, 
and  that  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  was  given  to  him, 
is  simply  his  divinity.  A  second  opinion  taught  by  a 
ditferent  portion  of  the  chm'ch  is,  that  there  are  thi-ee 
births  of  Chi-ist :  1.  The  eternal  generation  of  the  Son. 
2.  The  conception  and  actual  production  of  the  nature 
of  Chi-ist.  3.  Tlie  reception  of  the  Holy  Spii-it  in  the 
womb  of  Mary.  According  to  their  ideas  the  anoint- 
uig  with  the  Holy  Ghost  is  called  a  third  nature, 
because  thereby  his  humanity  is  raised  to  higher 
honour.  Tliis  is  the  prevaUing  doctrine  in  Amhara, 
and  also  in  Shoa,  where  it  has  been  adopted  on 
pohtical  gromids,  and  the  present  king  has  caused  it 
to  be  announced  by  pubUc  heralds,  that  no  one,«upon 
pain  of  confiscation  of  goods  and  exile,  should  dare 
to  oppose  the  doctrine  of  the  three  birtlis  of  Christ. 
Thus  the  king  and  people  of  Schoa  have  declared 
themselves  openly  opposed  on  tliis  difficult  theolo- 
gical dogma  to  the  Abuna  in  Gondar,  wlio  maintains 
the  views  held  by  the  church  in  Tigr^.  A  new  sub- 
ject of  controversy  has  arisen,  bearing  also  ujion  the 
abstruse  dogma  as  to  the  person  of  Christ.  Aroc,  a 
priest  from  Gondar,  in  order  to  support  the  opinion 
that  there  are  three  births  of  Christ,  taught  that  the 
soul  of  Clrrist  had  self-consciousness  even  in  the 
womb,  yea,  that  it  prayed  and  lasted  in  this  state. 

The  doctrine  of  the  three  births  is  maintained  by 
the  king  with  the  utmost  sternness,  in  opposition  to 
the  clamom-  of  multitudes  both  of  priests  iuid  people. 
The  most  esteemed  divine  of  the  Abyssinian  church 
has  adopted  the  same  opinion.  The  paity  denying 
the  tlu'ce  births  liurl  anathemas  upon  those  who 
hold  it,  and  the  quarrel  has  of  Lite  years  been  in 
danger  of  passing  into  a  civil  war.  There  ;u'e  sev- 
eral other  points  of  a  subordinate  kind,  connected 
M'itli  the  doctrine  of  the  three  births,  which  liave  also 
given  rise  to  no  small  controversy.  For  instance, 
the  question  has  been  discussed  whether  Christ 
Ijraises  the  Father  in  heaven,  or  whether  he  stiuids 
equal  to  Him,  and  reigns  with  Him.  The  former 
alternative  has  been  adopted  by  the  king  and  his 
[larty.  The  Virgin  Mary  has  also  lieen  the  gubject 
of  controversy,  wdietlier  she  is  the  Mother  of  God, 
or  only  the  Mother  of  Jesus,  itnd  as  a  natm-al  corol- 
liu-y  from  this,  whether  she  is  entitled  to  equal  lion- 
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oiir  vnt\\  tlie  Son.  Tlie  party  who  assert  the  nega- 
tive on  this  last  point,  have  triumphed  over  their 
opponents  in  Anlcobar  and  Debra  Libanos,  and  are 
called  Walmookl  jSIaijxat,  the  adorers  of  tlie  Son 
onlj-,  while  the  other  party  in  Fattyghiu:  are  called 
MckU  Wold,  equal  with  the  vSon. 

A  third  and  intermediate  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
person  of  Christ,  and  one  which  has  numerous  fol- 
lowers in  Gojam,  is  that  which  views  the  Holv 
Spu-it  as  mediator  between  the  divine  and  human 
natiu-es  in  Christ. 

Such  are  the  knotty  pomts  of  controversy  which  at 
this  moment  are  threatening  to  rend  in  pieces  the 
Abyssinian  church.  So  keen  has  the  controversy 
waxed  between  the  thi-ee  disputmg  parties,  that  they 
refuse  to  sit  together  at  the  sacramental  table. 

On  many  other  theological  points  besides  the  per- 
son of  Clu-itt,  we  find  strange  confusion  of  thought 
among  these  Christians  who  have  been  so  long  iso 
lated  from  the  rest  of  the  Chi-istiau  world.  They 
teach,  for  instance,  a  species  of  purgatoiy,  and, 
accordingly,  they  observe  fasts,  alms,  and  prayers, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  liave  been  excommuni- 
cated on  account  of  gi'eat  sins,  and  have  died  in  that 
state.  According  to  their  notions,  such  souls  re- 
mam  in  scheol  until  they  are  tit  to  enter  heaven, 
having  been  reconciled.  Tlie  archangel  Michael  is 
invoked  as  the  conductor  of  souls  out  of  scheol  into 
heaven.  The  Abyssinians  practise  circumcision 
upon  children  of  both  sexes  between  the  third  and 
the  eighth  day  after  their  birth.  Baptism  is  adminis- 
tered to  male  chikben  when  forty  days  old,  and  to 
females  when  eighty.  The  ceremony  consists  in 
prayer,  exorcisms,  immersions,  benedictions,  turning 
the  baptized  towards  the  four  points  of  the  compass, 
breathing  upon  liim,  laying  on  of  hands,  and  anomt- 
ing  with  holy  oil.  A  godfather  or  godmother  must 
be  present  as  a  witness  of  the  baptism.  In  a  ease 
of  adult  baptism,  water  is  poured  over  eveiy  part  of 
the  body.  The  ceremony  commences  with  hymns 
and  psalms  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  ;  then  follow  the 
Nicean  confession  of  faith,  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  the 
reading  of  the  third  chapter  of  John's  gospel.  The 
baptismal  water  is  now  consecrated  by  fimiigation, 
mth  the  words,  "Praised  be  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost."  An  iron  cross  is  moved  thi-ee 
times  through  the  wafer  while  these  words  are  re- 
(leated,  "  A  Holy  Father,  a  Holy  Sou,  and  a  Holy 
Spirit."  A  piece  of  cotton  is  then  dipped  in  the 
holy  oil,  and  with  it  the  sign  of  the  cross  is  made 
upon  the  forehead  of  the  person  baptized,  after  which 
a  cord  is  boimd  round  the  neck.  The  whole  cere- 
mony is  closed  wth  the  administration  of  the  com- 
munion. Eveiy  Abyssinian  Christian  wears  a  blue 
silk  cord  all  his  life,  as  a  memorial  of  his  baptism, 
and  of  his  separation  from  Mohammedanism.  The 
ceremony  of  baptism  takes  place  before  the  church 
door;  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  within 
the  chm-ch.  The  Lord's  Sujjper  is  received  in  both 
kinils  with  leavened  bread,  wliich  is  baked  by  the 


priest  daily.  Confession  precedes  communion  only 
in  the  case  of  adults,  who  have  reached  at  least  the 
age  of  twenty- five.  Communion  is  uniformly  ad- 
ministered to  childi-en  after  baptism.  Private  com- 
munion is  not  pennitted.  Comniiuiicants  are  not 
allowed  to  spit  till  sunset  after  having  received  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Every  person,  even  the  priest,  has 
his  father  confessor,  to  whom  he  resorts  as  often  as 
liis  conscience  troubles  him. 

Besides  the  secular  clergy,  there  are  in  the  Abys- 
sinian chm-ch  monastic  clerg}',  imder  the  Etschega, 
who  is  next  in  rank  to  the  Abmia  himself,  and  may 
be  considered,  in  point  of  theological  authority  in 
matters  of  faith,  a  kind  of  Abiuia.  Under  him  are 
not  only  the  numerous  monasteries  of  his  own  order, 
but  all  the  others.  In  every  great  monastery,  imder 
the  abbot  are  ranged  the  difi'erent  overseers,  among 
whom  is  the  Alaka,  or  manager  of  the  property. 
The  business  of  the  Abyssinian  monks  is  the  same  as 
it  was  in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages ;  they  beg 
and  loimge  about  idle,  while  the  more  conscientious 
monks  perform  divine  service,  read  Ethiopian  books, 
or  dispute  conceming  leading  theological  questions. 
They  are  bound  by  a  vow  of  celibacy.  Then"  di-ess 
is  mean.  A  hood,  a  dirty  cloth,  an  animal's  liide, 
and  a  leathern  girdle  mark  out  the  monk.  The 
number  of  the  clergy,  both  secular  and  regular,  in 
Abyssinia,  is  very  great.  In  Shoa  alone,  they 
amount  to  12,000.  In  Gondar  they  are  proportion- 
ally still  more  numerous.  To  a  completely  fiunished 
chm-ch  there  are  attached  twenty  priests  and  dea- 
cons, one  of  whom  always  performs  the  tliii-d  part  of 
the  ser\ice  of  the  week,  while  the  others  attend  to 
their  penitents,  or  to  the  instruction  of  poor  chikb-en. 
The  secular  clergy  are  allowed  to  marry  once.  The 
churches,  wliich  are  very  numerous,  are  generally 
built  on  eminences,  and  shaded  by  magnificent  trees. 
They  arl;  cu-cular  in  fonn,  low  built,  mtli  coniuil 
thatched  roofs,  upon  which  glitters  a  cross  of  brass. 
The  walls  are  badly  built,  wliitewashed  outside,  and 
provided  with  four  doors,  tunied  towards  the  four 
carduial  points.  Inside,  the  walls  are  covered  with 
wretched  paintings  of  Mary,  the  saints,  angels,  and 
the  devil.  Sculptured  figiu-es  are  not  allowed.  A 
court  runs  all  round  the  building,  wliich  is  set  apart 
for  the  laitv  and  the  daily  morning  service.  It  also 
affords  a  night's  lodging  to  destitute  travellers.  The 
interior  of  the  chiu-ch  is  separated  into  two  di\isious, 
one  of  which  is  the  sanctuary,  hung  round  with  reUcs, 
and  accessible  only  to  the  priests  and  deacons.  The 
Lord's  Supper  is  celebrated  m  this  portion  of  the 
church,  but  the  laity  are  kept  behind  an  outstretched 
curtain,  and  females  are  entu-ely  excluded.  In  the 
holy  of  holies,  behind  a  ciu-tain,  stands  the  tabot,  or 
ark  of  the  covenant,  in  which  Ues  a  parchment  with 
the  names  of  the  saints  of  the  church.  Within  this 
part  of  the  building  only  the  alal-a,  and  those  who 
are  consecrated  as  priests  are  privileged  to  enter.  The 
ark  is  consecrated  with  holy  oil ;  but  none  of  the 
laity,  deacons,  or  persons  not  Christians,  dare  touch 
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it,  otherwise  both  it  and  the  church  itself  must  be 
consecrated  anew.  Upon  the  ai-k  depends  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  chiu-ch  and  of  the  siuToimding  burying- 
ground. 

Divine  service  in  tlic  Abyssinian  church  consists 
of  smging  psahns,  reading  passages  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  legends  of  the  saints.  Prayers  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  Virgin  and  to  saints,  but  Mary  in  par- 
ticular is  honoiu-ed  with  the  highest  titles,  such  as 
Creator  of  the  world.  Every  beggar  utters  the 
name  of  some  one  of  the  numerous  saints,  in  order  to 
excite  pity. 

The  Abyssinian  church  observes  both  the  Jewish 
and  Christian   Sabbaths,  the  latter  of  wliich  they 
teiTO  the  gi-eat  Sabbath.     They  keep  no  fewer  than 
one  himdred  and  eighty  holy  days  and  festivals.    One 
of  the  most  prominent  of  these  is  Epiplmnj',  on  the 
occasion  of  wliich  festival,  on  the  4th  of  Januai'y, 
the  priesthood  go  out,  can-ying  the  ark  of  every 
church  in  the  city  or  neiglibourhood  to  a  stream, 
where,  amid  songs  and  rejoicings,  the  festival  com- 
mences, and  clothes  ai'e  given  to  the  poor.     At  mid- 
night, by  torclilight,  the  priest  steps  mto  the  water 
and  blesses  it.     Then  suddenly  the  whole  crowd  of 
people  strip  themselves  quite  naked,  and  plunge  uito 
the  consecrated  water  to  bathe,  and,  amid  slu-ieks 
and  noises  of  every  Idnd,  the  festival  terminates. 
On  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  festivals,  thousands 
set  out  on  pilgiimage  to  Debra  Libanos,  and  fetch 
dust  fi'om  the  grave  of  the  saint,  wliich  they  imagine 
can   prevent   or  cm-e   sickness.      The   Abyssinian 
chuj-ch  holds  fasting  in  very  high  estimation,  as  a 
means  of  salvation.     Every  Wednesday  and  Friday, 
and  every  day  on  which  tlie  communion  is  observed, 
is  a  fast  on  which  they  must  taste  only  nettles  and 
bare  bread.     To  the  pious  there  are  properly  two 
hundred  fast  days  in  the  year,  the  great  proportion 
of  which,  however,  are  not  kept;  and  still  fewer 
would  be  kept,  did  not  their  interment  in  conse- 
crated ground  depend  on  the  strictness  of  such  ob- 
servances.    Much  merit  is  considered  as  attached  to 
the  giving  of  alms  to  beggars,  pilgi-Lras,  monks,  and 
priests,  and  bestowing  presents  upon  churches  and 
monasteries  for  their  building  and  embeUishinent. 
Pilgi-ims  are  much  respected,  and  the  man  who  has 
made  a  pilgiimage   to  Jerusalem  is   distinguished 
above  all  others  as  being  most  holy,  so  that  his  bene- 
diction is  ^iewed  by  the  man  who  is  fortunate  enough 
to  receive  it,  as  possessed  of  peculiar  value  and  effi- 
cacy. 

Much  superstition  prevails  in  this  church,  anti 
amulets  and  charms  are  in  frequent  use  among  the 
people.  The  ancient  Jewish  diflereuce  between 
clean  and  unclean  animals  is  strictly  maintained. 
Marriage  may  be  celebrated  without  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  priest,  and  is  therefore  easily  dissolved. 
This,  Iiowever,  in  tlie  case  of  any  man,  is  pennitted 
to  happen  only  four  times.  Those  marriages  which 
are  ratilied  by  the  parties  jiartaking  together  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  are  considered  indissoluble.     Divorce 


must  be  pronoimced  by  the  priest.  ^V^loever  has 
fom-  wives,  and  has  divorced  them  or  survived  them, 
is  excommiuiicated,  unless  he  shall  enter  one  of  the 
orders  of  monks.  Tliat,  iiowever,  is  generally  done. 
It  often  happens  that  a  man,  without  saying  a  word, 
deserts  liis  wife  and  childi'en  and  goes  into  a  monas 
tery.  Polygamy  is  forbidden,  but,  in  defiance  of  the 
law,  instances  are  not  uncommon  of  priests  and 
nobles  having  four  wives,  besides  numerous  concu- 
bines. It  is  customaiy  for  those  wiio  are  on  their 
death-beds  to  confess  to  a  priest  and  receive  absolu- 
tion. The  fmieral  takes  place  shortly  after  death 
amid  lamentations  such  as  were  customary  among 
the  Jews,  and  also  amid  nmnerously  attended  funeral 
repasts,  at  wiiich  the  priests  are  present.  On  these 
occasions  suitable  passages  are  read  from  the  Bible. 
Crucifixes  are  canied  before  the  body.  Tlie  inter- 
ment takes  place  either  m  or  near  the  church. 

The  Abyssinians  explain  their  adherence  to  so 
many  Je^vish  customs,  by  alleging  their  descent  from 
the  race  of  Jewish  kings.  The  wiiole,  indeed,  of  then- 
sacred  ritual,  as  well  as  civil  customs,  is  a  strange  com- 
bination of  Jewisli,  Cliristian,  and  Pagan  traditions. 
The  moral  and  religious  behaviom-  of  the  people  is 
far  from  satisfactory.  Indifference  to  religious  prin- 
ciple, laxity  of  morals,  and  habitual  indolence,  are 
the  prevailing  features  of  character  in  the  great  body 
of  the  people.  Heathenism  has  not  yet  entirely 
given  place  to  Cluistianity.  In  the  mountains  of 
Ackerban,  near  Gondar,  a  tribe  of  people  are  to  be 
found  who  practise  withcraft,  and  worsliip  the  Cac- 
tus plant.  A  Jemsh  remnant  stiU  exist  in  Abys- 
sinia wiio  expect  the  Messiah,  and  pray  to  the  an- 
gels for  his  coming.  They  live  in  the  most  ascetic 
manner,  fasting  five  times  every  week,  sleepuig  only 
upon  wooden  benches,  scourguig  themselves  with 
thonis,  &o.  They  join  outwardly  in  all  Christian 
obsen-ances,  but  are  regarded  by  the  people  as  Jews 
and  sorcerers. 

Amid  all  the  corruption  which  attaches  to  the 
Abyssinian  church,  the  prospects  for  that  coimtry  are 
evidently  brightening.  The  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  Amharic,  and  of  a  portion  of  it  into  the  Tigr^ 
dialect,  has  confen-ed  a  gi-eat  boon  upon  the  people 
of  that  interesting  coimtry.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett 
has  been  mainly  instrumental  in  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  British  Christians  to  the  importance  of  Abys- 
sinia as  a  missionary  Held.  In  1830,  tlie  Rev.  Samuel 
Gobat,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  j\Iissionary 
Institution  at  Basle,  was  sent  along  with  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Kugler  to  conduct  a  mission  in  that  country. 
The  early  death  of  liis  colleague  in  Adowa,  and  the 
political  coniTMotions  which  prevailed,  compelled  Mr. 
Gobat  to  retuni  to  Europe.  Anotlicr  reinforcement 
was  sent  out  m  183-t;  but  found  themselves  unable 
to  carry  on  tlieir  missionary  labours  in  the  disturbed 
state  of  tlio  country.  Tlie  Romish  church  despatched 
a  missionary  to  Abyssinia  hi  1838,  and  by  means  of 
intrigue  and  management,  the  expulsion  of  tlie  Pro- 
testant missionaries  was  eilected.    Tiie  Papal  party 
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were  now  in  liigli  liopes  that  tliey  would  bo  able  to 
form  a  large  faction  in  the  Abyssinian  church  in  fii- 
\our  of  Rome.  Their  hopes,  however,  were  speedily 
ilisappouited,  by  the  appointment  to  the  office  of 
Abmia  of  a  pupil  of  the  English  Protestant  mission 
at  Cairo,  who  lost  no  time  in  using  all  his  endea- 
voiu-3  to  destroy  Romish  inlluence  in  Tigi-e.  A 
struggle  then  commenced,  which  has  been  carrj'ing 
on  ever  since,  between  the  independent  Abyssmian 
chiu-ch  and  the  Papal  emissaries,  while  Protestant 
missions  have  been  contending  with  ahnost  insuper- 
able ditficulties  wliich,  by  prayer  and  perseverance, 
may,  by  the  Divine  blessing,  be  yet  overcome,  and 
a  Christian  Chm-ch,  which  has  maintained  its  posi- 
tion since  the  foiuth  century,  may  at  length  shme 
forth  with  a  glorious  emanation  of  Cluistian  Ught 
and  knowledge,  scattering  the  IMohammedan  and 
jiagau  darkness  in  wliieh  Africa  has  so  long  beouen- 
slu'ouded. 

ACACIANS,  a  sect  of  heretics  which  arose  in  the 
Cliristian  Chm-ch  in  the  fourth  century,  and  are 
usually  classed  among  the  Arian  sects.  (See  Arian- 
ISM.)  They  derived  theii'  name  from  Acacius,  a 
bishop  of  C.^sai-ea,  whom  Jerome  ranks  among  the 
most  learned  commentators  on  Scripture,  and  who 
lield  that  the  Son  was  like  the  Father,  but  only  in 
respect  of  his  mil.  At  first  he  professed  liimself 
a  Semi-Ai-ian,  and  afterwards  became  the  foimd- 
er  of  the  sect  of  the  Homoians  (which  see).  At 
length  he  became  an  Anomccan  or  pm-e  Arian, 
and  ended  with  signuig  the  Nicene  creed. — The 
name  of  Acacians  was  also  given  to  a  sect  of  the 
Eutycliians  or  Monophysites  (wliich  see),  in  the 
fifth  century.  They  derived  theu'  name  from  Aca- 
cius, bishop  of  Constantinople.  To  put  an  end  if 
jiossible  to  the  disputes  wliich  had  so  long  been  car- 
ried on  in  reference  to  the  Person  of  Christ,  and 
wliich  were  cUsturbing  the  peace  of  both  church  and 
state,  the  Emperor  Zeno,  in  A.  D.  482,  by  the  ad\-ice 
of  Acacius,  offered  to  the  contending  parties  that  for- 
mula of  concord  which  is  usually  called  the  Henoti- 
con.  This  formula,  which  was  subscribed  by  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Monophysite  party,  was  approved  by  Aca- 
cius, as  well  as  the  more  moderate  of  both  parties.  In 
this  famous  decree,  the  emperor  recoOTizes  the  creed 
of  the  Nicene  and  Constantinopolitan  councils  as  the 
only  established  and  allowed  creed  of  the  chm'ch, 
and  declares  every  person  an  ahen  from  the  true 
church  who  would  introduce  any  other.  This  creed, 
he  says,  was  received  by  that  council  of  Ephesus 
which  condemned  Nestorius,  whom,  along  with  Eu- 
tyclies,  he  pronoimces  to  be  heretics.  He  also 
aclmowledges  the  twelve  chapters  of  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria to  be  soimd  and  orthodox,  and  declares  Mary 
to  be  the  Mother  of  God,  and  Jesus  Clu-ist  to  be 
possessed  of  two  natures,  m  the  one  of  wliich  he 
was  of  like  substance  with  the  Father,  and  in  the 
other,  of  like  substance  with  us.  This  formula 
of  imion  was  calculated  to  unite  the  more  consi- 
derate of  both  parties.   The  Roman  pontiff,  Felix  III ., 


however,  attacked  Acacius,  who  had  favoured,  and 
indeed  ahnost  originated  the  Henoticon,  as  a  be- 
trayer of  the  truth,  and  excluded  him  from  church 
comnimiion.  To  justify  this  severe  conduct  towards 
Acacius,  who  had  now  many  supporters,  Felix  and 
his  successors  charged  Acacius  with  favoining  the 
Monophysites.  iMosheim,  however,  alleges,  that  the 
real  groimd  of  this  opposition,  on  the  part  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs,  was,  that  Acacius,  by  liis  actions, 
though  not  in  words,  denied  the  supremacy  of  the 
Roman  See,  and  was  extremely  eager  to  extend  the 
jurisdiction,  and  advance  the  honour  of  the  see  oi 
Constantinople.  •' The  Greeks," says  Mosheim,  "de- 
fended the  character  and  ine»nory  of  their  bishop 
agauist  the  aspersions  of  the  Romans.  This  con- 
test was  protracted  till  the  following  centiu-y,  when 
the  peitmacity  of  the  Romans  triumphed,  and  caused 
the  names  of  Acacius  andPeterFullo,  another  leader 
of  the  party,  to  be  struck  out  of  the  sacred  registers, 
and  consigned,  as  it  were,  to  perpetual  infamy." 
Tlius  the  Acacian  sect  or  party,  who  not  only  held 
firmly  by  the  Nicene  creed,  in  opposition  to  the  doc- 
trinal eiTors  wliich  had  arisen,  but  also  denied  plain- 
ly the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  was  brought 
to  a  violent  end. 

ACADEMICS,  the  name  usually  apphed  to  the 
followers  of  Plato,  the  Greek  philosopher.  They 
are  generally  considered  as  having  derived  their 
name  from  Academia,  a  grove  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Athens,  favourable  to  study  and  philosophic 
thought.  The  name  Academics  is  commonly  given 
to  three  difl'erent  schools  of  philosophy — the  tu-st, 
the  middle,  and  the  new  Academy,  all  of  them,  how- 
ever, professing  more  or  less  to  follow  the  opinions 
of  Plato  ;  but  the  first,  as  being  nearest  to  his  own 
time,  bemg  a  more  correct  reflection  of  his  peculiar 
■iiews.  The  Ih'st  and  fundamental  object  in  the 
.system  of  this  eminent  thinker,  is  the  pursuit  of  that 
wisdom  which  contemplates  absolute  existence.  The 
material  world  he  regarded  as  consisting  of  two 
principles,  ideas,  and  matter,  and  our  impressions  of 
outward  objects  are  the  produce  of  both.  The  soul 
has  ideas  within  itself,  copies  of  the  eternal  exem- 
plars that  reside  in  the  Divine  mind,  and  these  it 
remembers  the  more  it  sees  of  their  imperfect  copies 
without.  Hence  arises  a  distmction  between  the 
world  wdiicli  is  perceived  by  sense,  and  the  world 
wliich  is  discerned  by  intellect.  The  senses  present 
us  with  imperfect  objects  ever  varying,  because  ever 
diverging  from  the  central  and  eternal  t3qies.  The 
intellect,  on  the  other  hand,  possesses  the  copies  of 
these  types,  certam  and  unchanging  hke  the  types 
themselves.  The  copies  reside  in  the  human,  the 
originals  or  exemplars  in  the  Divine  mind.  The 
first  existence,  according  to  Plato,  is  the  infinite 
mind ;  the  second,  the  Logos,  or  intellectual  world 
of  ideas  ;  thhdly  ,  Matter,  mth  its  capability,  to  a 
certain  extent,  of  receiving  the  stamp  and  impres- 
sion of  those  ideas ;  and,  lastly,  the  soul  of  the 
world,  imparted  to  that  world,  after  it  has  been  fa- 
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Bliioncd  according  to  the  imtteni  existing  in  the 
1  )i\-me  intellect.  And  as  the  soul  of  the  world  is 
derived  from  the  infinite  mind,  so  are  individual 
souls  in  tlieir  tuni  derived  from  the  soul  of  the 
worid,  whether  they  be  the  intelligences  that  guide 
the  stars,  or  of  beings  superior  to  man  that  occupy 
the  higher  regions,  or  lastly,  of  man  himself.  Virtue, 
in  the  system  of  Plato,  consists  in  the  highest  pos- 
sible conformity  to  the  Deity.  It  is  fourfold  in  its 
nature,  including  wisdom,  fortitude,  prudence  or  tem- 
perance, and  justice.  These  can  only  be  reached 
by  an  escape  from  the  senses,  and  a  return  to  the 
Divine  life. 

Plato's  philosophy  was  a  system  of  lofty  idealism, 
and  from  the  subordination  to  which  it  reduced  the 
senses,  it  natm-aUy  led,  among  thinkers  inferior  to 
Plato  himself,  to  a  system  of  scepticism.  Hence 
.\rcesilaus,  the  foimder  of  the  new  academy,  taught, 
that  nothing  whatever  could  be  kno^iTi  with  certaui- 
ty,  that  doubt  was  the  region  in  which  man  was  des- 
tined to  live.  No  such  opinion  was  entertained  hj 
Plato.  On  the  contrary',  he  tauglit,  as  the  leading 
principle  of  liis  system,  tliat  to  find  an  absolute  and 
unconditional  gi-ound  for  all  that  is  relative  and  con- 
ditional, is  the  trae  aim  of  philosophy. 

In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  the  academic 
philosophy  was  held  in  very  high  esteem,  so  much 
so  that,  while  Josephus  tries  to  trace  the  philo- 
sophy of  Pliito  to  the  Bible  as  its  som-ce,  several 
of  the  Christian  fathers  were  of  opinion,  that  the 
phraseology  of  the  inspu-ed  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  is,  in  some  cases,  bon-owed  from  the  phi- 
losophy of  Plato.  This  is  generally  regarded  as 
particularly  the  case  with  the  Logos  or  Word  of 
the  Apostle  Jolm,  an  expression  identical  with  one 
wliich  occupies  a  prominent  place  iii  the  Platonic 
system.  Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  whatever  may 
liave  been  the  case  with  the  apostles,  the  specula- 
tions of  this  profoimd  philosopher  afi'ectod  not  a  lit- 
tle the  cuiTent  of  thought  among  the  early  Christian 
writers.  Nor  could  it  fail  to  be  so,  for  as  Goethe 
remarks,  when  speaking  of  Plato,  "  Every  thing  he 
said  had  a  relation  with  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and 
the  immutably  true."  No  philosopher,  indeed,  whe- 
tlier  of  ancient  or  of  modern  times,  has  more  directly 
and  habitually  refeired  all  things  in  creation  to  the 
Almighty  Creator,  and  all  things  in  providence  to 
ftn  All-AVise  Disposer,  tlian  the  illustrious  Plato. 

ABUBEKER,  (Ai-abic,  T/,e  Father  of  the  Virgin,) 
the  unmediate  successor  of  Mohammed,  and  one  of  his 
earliest  converts,  besides  being  his  father-in-law,  the 
prophet  having  married  his  daughter  Ayesha.  He 
was  the  faithful  friend  and  associate  of  Mohammed, 
and  by  his  wealth  and  inlluonce  he  was  one  of  the 
main  instruments  in  advancing  the  new  faith.  Abube- 
kcr  was  the  only  coni]ianion  of  Mohammed  in  his 
flight  from  Mecca.  Such  was  the  confidence  reposed 
in  lum  Ijy  tlie  followers  of  the  prophet,  that  they 
eh^cted  him  his  successor,  and  in  this  capacity  he 
t(i')k  the  name  of  Caliph,  wliieli  has  been  adopted  by 


all  who  succeeded  him.  His  right  to  the  succes- 
sion was  at  first  disputed  by  All,  the  son-in  law  oi 
the  prophet,  who,  however,  at  length  was  compelled 
to  acknowledge  his  authority.  The  fierce  contest, 
however,  which  ensued  between  the  two  chiimant.s 
led  to  a  schism  which  has  divided  the  Mohamme- 
dans into  two  great  factions,  who  entertain  towards 
each  other  the  most  implacable  hatred  to  this  day. 
The  two  opposing  sects  are  named  the  Sonnites  and 
the  Schiites,  the  fomier  considering  Abubeker,  Omar, 
and  Othman  as  the  legitimate  successors  of  Mo- 
hammed, and  the  latter  viewing  these  tlu-ee  caliphs 
as  usurpers  and  intruders.  Among  the  Sonnites  or 
followers  of  Abubeker  are  to  be  ranked  the  Turks, 
Tartars,  Ai-abians,  and  gi-eater  part  of  the  Indian  Mo- 
hammedans; whereas  the  Persians  and  subjects  of 
the  Great  Mogul  are  Schiites  or  followers  of  Ali. 
Hence  the  deep-rooted  antipathy  which  has  long 
subsisted  between  the  TiU'ks  and  the  Persians.  See 
SoNNiTRS — Schiites. 

ACAFOTH,  a  peculiar  ceremony  which  is  ob- 
ser\'ed  by  some  of  the  modem  Jews  on  the  Continent. 
Wlien  a  Jew  has  died,  and  the  coffin  has  been  nailed 
down,  ten  chosen  persons  of  the  cliief  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  deceased,  turn  seven  times  round  the 
coffin,  ofiermg  up,  all  the  wliile,  their  prayers  to 
God  for  his  departed  soul. 

ACATHYSTUS,  (Gr.  a,  mt,l-athizo,  to  sit,)  a  hymn 
used  by  the  Greek  church  in  honour  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  It  receives  its  name  from  the  circumstance, 
that  it  is  sung  while  the  congregation  are  7iot  sitting, 
but  standing.  The  occasion  of  the  composition  of  tliis 
hjTiin  is  rather  cm-ious.  In  the  reign  of  HeracUus, 
the  city  of  Constantinople,  having  been  besieged  by 
the  Persians,  was  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  when  the  jiatriarch  Sergius,  carrying  in 
his  arms  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  and  attended  by  a 
great  crowd  of  people,  offered  up  prayers  to  God  in 
behalf  of  the  city ;  upon  which  Ilerachus  obtained  a 
remarkable  victory  over  his  enemies.  The  same 
tlimg  is  also  said  to  have  happened  in  the  time  of 
Constantine  Pogonatus  and  Leo  Isaurus.  Hence  a 
li}nnn  to  the  Virgin  was  appointed  to  be  sung  on 
every  fifth  Sunday  in  Lent. 

ACCA  LARENTIA,  a  mythical  woman  occur- 
ring in  the  legends  of  early  Roman  history.  According 
to  some  accoimts  she  was  the  wife  of  the  shepherd 
Faustulus,  and  the  nurse  of  Romulus  and  Remus, 
after  they  had  been  taken  from  the  she-wolf.  Others 
represent  her  as  having  lived  in  tlie  reign  of  An- 
cus  Martins,  who  instituted  a  festival  in  her  honour 
called  the  Larentalia  (which  sec),  at  which  sacri- 
fices were  offered  to  the  Lares. 

ACCENSORII,  or  Lighters,  a  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  Acoi.YTES  (which  see),  in  the  early 
Latin  church,  because  one  of  the  duties  of  the  oflice 
to  which  they  were  ordained  M'as  to  light  the  can 
dies  of  the  church.  Accordingly,  in  the  canon 
of  ordination  laid  down  by  the  fourth  council  of 
Carthage,  it  is  expressly  provided,  that  an  acolytli 
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Bliall,  when  oi'tlainod,  receive  a  candlestick  witli  a 
taper  in  it  from  tlie  archdeacon,  tliat  he  may  under- 
stand that  he  is  appointed  to  hglit  the  candles. 
Bingham  very  properly  thinks,  that  this  refers  to 
nothing  more  than  the  lighting  of  the  candles  when 
the  church  met  for  service  at  the  hiccrnah's  oralio,  or 
time  of  evening  prayer  This  ofHce  has  been  ex- 
changed in  the  modern  Latin  or  Roman  Catholic 
church  for  that  of  the  cerqfcn/rii,  or  taper-bearers, 
whose  office  is  only  to  walk  before  the  deacons,  &c. 
with  lighted  tapers  in  their  hands. 

ACCESSUS,  one  of  the  modes  which  is  frequently 
resorted  to  in  electing  the  Pope  of  Rome.  When  the 
cardinals  have  given  their  votes,  a  scrutiny  is  made 
which  consists  in  collecting  and  examining  the  votes 
given  in  by  printed  billets,  which  the  cardinals  pnt 
into  a  chalice  that  stands  on  the  altar  of  the  chapel 
where  they  are  met  together  to  choose  the  Pope. 
If  the  votes  do  not  rise  to  a  siilBcient  number,  bil- 
lets are  taken  in  order  to  choose  tlie  Pope  by  way 
of  acrpfniis.  According  to  this  mode,  which  is  in- 
tended to  coiTect  the  scrutiny,  they  give  their  votes  by 
other  billets,  on  which  is  wi-itten  accedo  Doinino,  cfc, 
when  they  join  then-  vote  to  that  of  another ;  or 
ciccedo  nemini,  when  they  adliere  to  their  first  vote. 
Tlie  practice  of  the  accessiis  seems  to  be  derived  from 
the  ancient  method  of  voting  in  the  Roman  senate. 
When  one  senator  was  of  another's  opinion,  he  rose 
n\)  and  went  over  to  his  colleague  "nith  whom  lie 
agreed.     See  Cardinal — Pope. 

ACCURSED.    See  Anathema,  Curse. 

ACDAII,  a  name  given  by  the  idolatrous  Arabs 
to  a  species  of  arrows,  without  iron  and  featliers, 
which  were  used  for  pm-poses  of  divination.  Dr. 
Jamieson,  in  his  valuable  edition  of  '  Paxton's  Illus- 
trations of  Scri]itnre,'  thus  describes  the  process  from 
DTIerbelo*; :  "  The  ancient  idolatrous  Arabs  used  a 
sort  of  lots,  which  were  called  lots  by  aiTOws.  These 
aiTOws  were  without  heads  or  feathers ;  they  were 
three  in  number ;  upon  one  of  them  was  wi-itten, 
'  Command  me,  Lord ; '  upon  the  second, '  Forbid,  or 
prevent,  Lord.'  The  third  aiTOw  was  blank.  When 
any  one  wanted  to  determme  on  a  course  of  action, 
he  went  with  a  present  to  the  diviner  (who  was 
the  chief  priest  of  the  temple),  who  drew  one  of  his 
aiTows  from  his  bag,  and  if  the  aiTow  of  '  command' 
a|ipcared,  he  immediately  set  about  the  affair ;  if 
that  of  prohibition  appeared,  he  deferred  the  execu- 
tion of  his  enterprise  for  a  whole  year :  when  the 
blank  arrow  came  out,  he  was  to  draw  again.  The 
Arabs  consulted  these  arrows  in  all  their  affairs, 
particularly  their  warhke  expeditions."  To  these 
remarks,  it  may  be  added,  that  divination  by  ar- 
rows was  used  also  by  the  Arabs  in  the  case  of  mar- 
riages, the  circumcision  of  their  childi'en,  and  on 
setting  out  on  a  jouniey.  This  kind  of  divination 
is  expressly  prohibited  in  the  Koran.  We  find  an 
allusion  to  the  same  practice  in  Ezek.  xxi.  21:  "For. 
the  king  of  Babylon  stood  at  the  parting  of  the 
way,  at  the  head  of  the  two  ways,  to  use  divina- 


tion :  he  made  his  wtow':  brii;ht,  he  consulted  with 
images,  he  looked  in  the  hvci."  See  Divina- 
tion. 

ACEPHALI,  a  tenn  applied  in  Ecclesiastical 
History  to  those  bihhops  who  were  exempt  from 
the  discipline  and  jurisdiction  of  their  ordinary  bishop 
or  patriarch.  It  was  a  name  particularly  given  to  a 
sect  of  the  Eutychians  or  Monophysites,  in  the  fifth 
centurv.  A\nien  Peter  Moggns,  bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria, gave  in  his  adherence  to  the  Henoticon  or  for- 
mula of  concord  proposed  by  the  Emperor  Zeno, 
those  who  rejected  the  Henoticon  formed  themselves 
into  a  new  party,  wliich  was  called  that  of  the  Acepha- 
li,  because  they  were  deprived  of  their  head  or  leader. 
The  date  of  their  appearance  is  A.  D.  482.  From  the 
time  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  the  Eutychians  gi'a- 
diially  departed  from  the  pecuUar  views  of  Eutyches, 
and  therefore  discarded  the  name  of  Eutychians, 
and  assumed  the  more  appropriate  one  of  Monophy- 
sites,  which  indicated  their  distinguishing  tenet,  tliat 
the  two  natm-es  of  Christ  were  so  united,  as  to  con- 
stitute but  one  natm'e.  The  whole  party,  there- 
fore, having  long  renounced  Eutyches  as  their  leader, 
when  a  part  of  them  renomnoed  also  Peter  Moggus, 
they  were  indeed  Aceplmli,  without  a  head.  The 
name  came  at  length  to  be  apjilied  to  all  who  re- 
fused to  admit  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedon. In  the  sixth  century,  the  Emperor  Justi- 
nian was  persuaded  by  Theodorus  of  Ciesarea  to 
believe  that  the  Acephali  would  return  to  the  church, 
provided  certain  obnoxious  WTitings  favourable  to  the 
Nestorian  heresy  were  condemned.  In  a.  d.  544, 
accordingly,  the  emperor  pubhshed  a  decree,  which  is 
usually  called  Justinian's  creed,  and  which  professes 
to  define  the  Catholic  faith,  as  established  by  the 
first  four  general  councils,  those  of  Nice,  Constan- 
tinople, Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon,  and  to  condemn  the 
opposite  errors.  Three  chapters  or  subjects  were 
condemned  by  Justinian  :  1st,  The  person  and  wi-it- 
ings  of  Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia,  whom  the  decree 
pronounced  a  heretic  and  a  Nestorian  ;  2d,  The  wi-it- 
ings  of  Theodoret,  bishop  of  Cj-prus,  so  far  as  they 
favoured  Nestorianism,  or  opposed  Cyril  of  Alexan- 
dria and  his  twelve  anathemas ;  3d,  An  Epistle  said 
to  have  been  wa-itten  by  Ibas,  bishop  of  Edessa,  to 
one  Maris,  a  Persian,  which  censured  Cyril  and  the 
first  council  of  Ephesus,  and  favoured  the  cause  of 
Nestorius.  Much  and  violent  opposition  was  raised 
to  this  decree ;  but  Justinian  was  resolved  to  per- 
severe, and  he  again  condemned  the  three  chapters 
by  a  new  edict  in  A.  D.  551.  The  matter  was  at 
last  referred  to  a  general  council,  which  assembled 
at  Constantinople  in  A.  D.  553,  and  which  is  usually 
called  the  fifth  general  council.  Here  the  creed  of 
Justmian  was  in  substance  ratified,  but  few  of  the 
Western  bishops  were  present,  and  many  of  them 
dissenting  from  the  decrees  of  the  coimcil,  carried 
their  opposition  so  far  as  to  secede  from  commimion 
with  the  Roman  pontiff.     See  Monopiiysites. 

ACERRA,  a  censer  used  by  the  ancient  Romans 
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ill  their  sacred  rites,  for  burning  incense.  It  was  also 
called  thiiribuliim.     See  Cknseu,  Sacuifice. 

ACESIUS,  a  name  given  to  the  Pagan  deity 
Apollo,  as  being  the  averter  of  evil.  Under  this 
name  he  was  worshipped  in  Elis,  where  he  liad  a 
splendid  temple.     See  Apollo. 

ACIIELOUS,  the  deity  who  presided  over  the 
river  Achelous,  which  was  accounted  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  ancient  rivers  of  Greece.  This 
was  from  the  earUest  times  regarded  as  a  gi-eat  divi- 
nity throughout  Greece,  and  he  was  invoked  in 
prayers,  oaths,  and  sacrifices.  Zeus  of  Dodona  usu- 
ally added  to  each  oracle  he  gave,  the  command  to 
ort'er  sacrifices  to  .A.chelous.  He  was  considered  to 
be  the  source  of  aU  nourishment. 

ACHERON,  one  of  the  rivers  alleged  in  the  Pa- 
gan theology  of  the  Greeks  and  Komans  to  run 
thi'ough  the  infernal  regions.  The  idea  may  have 
arisen  from  the  circmnstauce,  that  a  river  bearing 
tliat  name  was  found  in  Epu-us,  a  country  which  the 
earliest  Greeks  regarded  as  the  end  of  the  world  in  the 
west,  and  thence  they  considered  it  as  the  entrance 
into  the  lower  world.  Homer  describes  it  as  a  river 
of  Hades,  and  Virgil  as  the  prmcipal  river  of  Tar- 
tarus. Late  writers  use  the  word  Acheron  to  denote 
the  lower  world  in  general. 

ACHERUSIA,  a  lake  in  Epirus,  through  which 
the  Acheron  Howed,  and  which  was  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  lower  regions  of  the  Pagans.  Va- 
rious other  lakes  bearing  the  same  name  were  also 
regarded  as  passing  thi-ough  the  shades  below,  and 
among  these  was  one  near  Memphis  in  Eg)-pt,  to 
which  the  Egyptians  used  to  carry  theii-  dead  bodies 
to  be  deposited  in  the  sepulchres  erected  for  them. 

ACHIN,  a  deity  worshipped  among  the  Achgh^, 
a  race  of  modem  Cu'cassians.  He  is  regarded  as  the 
god  of  horned  cattle,  and  is  so  popular  among  his 
victims,  that  the  cow  oft'ered  to  him  leaves  her  com- 
pianions  of  her  own  accord,  with  the  cahn  desii'e  and 
intention  of  being  so  honourablj'  sacrificed. 

ACHTARIEL,  one  of  the  three  ministermg  an- 
gels, alleged  by  the  Rabbinical  traditions  to  be  en- 
gaged in  heaven  in  weaWng  or  making  garlands  out 
of  the  prayers  of  the  Israelites  in  the  Hebrew  tongue. 

ACCEMETAE,  an  order  of  monks  instituted  in 
the  beginning,  or  as  Baronius  alleges,  towai'ds  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century,  by  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Alexander,  imder  the  auspices  of  Gennadius  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople.  They  were  called 
Acoemetae,  or  sleepless,  because  they  so  regidated 
their  worship  that  it  was  never  inteiTupted  by 
day  or  by  night,  one  class  of  the  bretlu-eu  suc- 
ceeding another  continually.  The  piety  of  these 
watchers  caused  them  to  be  held  in  gi-eat  veneration, 
and  many  monasteries  were  built  for  their  use.  One 
of  these  was  erected  by  Studius,  a  wealthy  Roman 
nobleman,  and  from  Inm  the  monks  who  inhabited 
that  building  were  called  Studites.  Tliis  Bingliam 
supposes  to  be  the  first  instance  of  monks  taking 
tlieir  name  frcjm  the  founder  of  a  monastery.     This 


order  of  monks  in  484  opposed  Acacius,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  in  his  support  of  the  Ilenoticon,  and 
in  the  sixth  century  they  fell  themselves  into  the 
Nestorian  heresy,  and  were  condenmed  m  A.  u.  532, 
by  the  Emperor  Justinian  and  Pope  John  II.  The 
|)ractiee  of  jiraying  day  and  night  is  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  on  a  hteral  adherence  to  the  apos- 
tolic admonition,  1st  Thess.  v.  17,  "  Pray  without 
ceasing." 

ACOLYTES,  or  Acolytiis,  an  order  of  office- 
bearers in  the  Latin  church.  Several  Romish  -imters, 
particidarly  Baronius  and  Bellarmine,  assert,  that  this 
and  the  other  minor  orders  of  their  clergy  were  in- 
stituted  by  the  apostles.  The  ga-eater  number,  how- 
ever, both  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  divines, 
maintain  that  they  were  unknown  until  the  tlui-d 
century.  Cj-pi-ian,  in  the  middle  of  that  centiuy, 
and  Cornelius,  a  cotemporaiy  of  C\^)rian,  mention 
the  acolytes  expressly  by  name.  They  were  im- 
kuoxni  in  the  Greek  church  imtil  the  fifth  century. 
The  fourth  coimcil  of  Carthage  decrees  the  foriu  of 
then-  ordination,  and  briefly  explains  the  nature  ol 
their  office.  The  canon  wluch  treats  of  this  subject 
is  as  follows :  "  ^^^len  any  acolj-th  is  ordained,  the 
bishop  shall  infonn  Imn  how  he  is  to  behave  hunself 
m  lus  office ;  and  he  shall  receive  a  candlestick  with 
a  taper  in  it  from  the  archdeacon,  that  he  may  under- 
stand that  he  is  appointed  to  light  the  candles  of  the 
cluuxh.  He  shall  also  receive  an  empty  pitcher  to 
furnish  wine  for  the  eucharist  of  the  blood  of  Chi'ist." 
They  were  not  ordained  by  imposition  of  hands,  but 
only  by  the  bishop's  appointment.  Some  think  that 
they  had  another  office — to  accompany  and  attend 
the  bishop  wherever  he  went,  and  that  on  tliis  ac- 
comit  they  were  called  acolyths  or  followers.  The 
meaning  of  the  word  is  simply  an  attendant,  or  one 
wlio  continually  waits  upon  another.  Bingham  sup- 
poses that  they  may  have  received  the  name  from 
their  ha\ing  been  obliged  to  attend  at  funerals  in 
company  of  the  canuniucv  and  ascetriw.  They  re- 
ceived also  the  name  of  AccENSORri  (which  see),  or 
lighters.  In  the  church  of  Rome,  m  the  present 
day,  the  office  of  the  acolj'te  is  usually  held  by  mere 
boys,  and  is  jjroperly  a  menial  office.  And  yet  the 
acolyte  has  his  orchnation,  in  wlueh  the  bishop,  hav- 
ing presented  him  with  an  extinguished  wax  taper 
and  an  empty  jar  or  vase,  addi'esses  to  him  the  fol- 
lowing admonition :  "  Having  imdertaken,  most 
dear  son,  the  office  of  an  acolyte,  consider  what  you 
undertake.  It  is  the  part  of  the  acolyte  to  cmry  the 
wax  bearer,  to  kindle  the  lights  of  the  chm'ch,  to 
minister  wine  and  water  at  the  eucharist.  Study 
therefore  to  fulfil  your  office  worthily.  .  .  .  Lei 
your  hght  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see 
your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is 
in  heaven,"  &c.  The  prayers  and  rubrics  for  the 
acolyte  occujiy  together  tlu'ce  pages  of  the  I'onliji 
Cdle  liomamtiiL  In  Rome,  the  acolytes  arc  divided 
into  three  classes.  1.  The  ^jo/((/('hc,  who  wait  upon 
the    Pi/jie.     2    The  staiionurii,   who   serve   m  the 
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church ;  aiid,  3.  The  regionarii,  who  atteud  iu  vari- 
ous pans  of  the  city,  a  sort  of  beadles. 

ACllOB,  tlie  supermtendent  of  tlie  angels,  accord- 
ing to  the  rehgion  of  tlie  GuEiiRES  (which  see). 

ACROSTIC,  a  form  of  poetical  composition  among 
the  Hebrews,  composed  of  twenty-two  Imes  or 
stanzas  according  to  the  number  of  letters  in  the 
Hebrew  alphabet,  each  Ihie  or  stanza  beghuiing  with 
each  letter  m  its  order.  There  are  twelve  h)Tiins  of 
this  kind  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  himdi"ed  and 
nineteenth  Psalm  is  the  most  remarkable  specmien 
of  it.  Augustine  in  the  fifth  century  wrote  Latin 
verses  of  this  kind,  called  Abeced.4U1I  (wlxich  see). 

ACT  OP  PAITH.    See  Auto  da  Pe'. 

AD,  the  father,  according  to  Mohammedan  tradi- 
tion, of  one  of  the  fom-  tribes  or  nations  of  the  pri- 
mitive or  ancient  Arabians.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  sou  of  the  scriptm'C  Uz,  the  son  of  Aram,  son  of 
Shem,  son  of  Noah.  At  the  confusion  of  tongues. 
Ad  went  to  the  southern  part  of  Arabia  called  Ha- 
dramaut.  \\nien  the  Ai-abians  speak  of  any  tiling 
as  havhig  happened  very  long  ago,  they  make  use 
of  the  proverbial  expression,  "  This  was  hi  the  tunes 
of  Aciy 

ADAB,  wliatever  Mohammed  has  done  once  or 
twice,  and  is  on  that  account  lawful  to  be  done  by 
any  of  his  followers. 

AD  AD,  a  Pagan  deity  of  the  ancient  AssjTians 
representmg  the  sim.  The  name  signified  in  their 
language  one.  He  was  usually  painted  with  beams 
sliooting  downwards  towards  the  earth,  thus  incU- 
catiug  that  the  earth  was  indebted  for  its  produc- 
tiveness to  the  genial  warmth  of  the  sun's  rays. 
Some  are  of  opmion,  that  the  true  name  of  tliis  deity 
was  Hadad,  identical  mtli  the  Benhadad  of  scriptiu-e, 
the  second  of  the  name,  who  is  said  by  Josephus  to 
have  been  deified  after  liis  death.  Others  suppose 
that  Isaiah  the  prophet  refers  to  this  worsliip  of  the 
Sim,  imder  the  name  of  Achad,  which  means  iu  He- 
brew one  alone.  The  wife  of  Adad  was  called  Adaii- 
GYRIS  (which  see). 

ADALBERTINES,  a  Christian  sect  which  arose 
in  the  eighth  century,  deriving  both  its  origin  and 
name  from  Adalbert,  a  Prenchman,  who  obtained 
consecration  as  a  bishop  agamst  the  will  of  Bonitace, 
who,  from  his  zeal  in  promotmg  the  Papal  cause,  has 
been  sometmies  termed  the  apostle  of  Gemiany. 
The  cliief  scene  of  Adalbert's  laboiu-s  was  Pranconia, 
and  fi-oni  his  opposition  to  many  of  the  doctrines,  as 
well  as  the  authority  of  Rome,  he  was  deuoimced 
by  Boniface  as  a  public  heretic,  and  blasphemer  of 
God  and  the  Cathohc  faith.  He  was  condemned  ac- 
corduigly  by  the  Roman  pontift'  Zacharias,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Boniface,  in  a  coiuicil  convened  at  Rome, 
A.  D.  748.  He  appears  to  have  died  in  prison.  His 
followers  held  him  m  gi-eat  veneration.  He  was  ac- 
cused, however,  of  having  fabricated  an  epistle  which 
pm-ported  to  have  been  written  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  to  have  fallen  down  from  heaven  at  Je- 
rusalem, where  it  was  found  by  tlie  arcliangel  Mi- 


chael, near  the  gate  of  Ephralm.  Seniler  conjecturea, 
and  not  without  some  probability,  that  this  epistle 
was  framed  by  the  enemies  of  Adalbert,  and  palmed 
upon  him  for  the  sake  of  uijuring  his  reputation. 
Enough  may  be  gathered  from  the  representations 
which  Boniface  made  concerning  this  remarkable 
man,  to  convince  us  that  his  cliief  ofl'ence  consisted 
in  resisting  Papal  rule,  leading  great  multitudes,  as 
was  aUeged,  to  despise  the  bishops  and  forsake  the 
ancient  churches. 

ADAMIC  DISPENSATION.  The  primeval 
form  of  rehgion  was  of  coiu'se  that  wluch  existed  in 
the  days  of  Adam,  the  progenitor  of  the  human  fa- 
mily. Created  in  a  state  of  perfect  innocence  and 
purity,  he  enjoyed  du-ect  and  inmiediate  fellowsliip 
with  his  God.  It  is  difficult  for  man  in  liis  fallen 
state  to  form  an  adequate  conception  of  the  rehgion 
or  reUgious  worship  of  an  imfiiUen  creatm-e.  The 
mmd,  the  heart,  the  whole  natiu-e  were  habitually 
directed  towards  God.  Religion  in  such  a  case  was 
strictly  spiritual;  forms  were  scarcely  necassary. 
But  scripture  conveys  to  us  the  impression  that  God 
dealt  with  Adam  not  as  an  individual,  but  as  the  re- 
presentative and  head  of  that  race  wluch  was  to  be 
descended  from  liun.  Perfect  obedience  to  the  will 
of  the  Divme  Being  was  demanded  of  him,  not  as  an 
individual  creatiu-e  merely,  responsible  for  his  own 
acts,  but  as  the  federal  head  of  an  entire  race.  Life 
in  the  higliest  and  purest  sense,  the  hfe  of  the  sotd 
as  well  as  of  the  body,  life  not  Hniited  to  a  few  short 
years  oidy,  but  stretehuig  tlu'oughout  the  endless 
ages  of  eternity  ;  and  what  is  more,  not  lus  owt)  life 
merely,  but  the  life  of  the  whole  human  race,  lumg 
suspended  on  his  obedience  to  the  divine  wiU,  em- 
bothed  ui  a  single  precept,  "  Do  this,  and  thou  shalt 
live  ;  transgi-ess,  and  thou  shalt  die  ;"  such  were  the 
terms  of  the  original  dispensation  or  economy  mider 
which  Adam  was  originally  placed.  Even  at  the 
very  outset  of  the  world's  history,  man  was  made  to 
feel  his  dependence,  and  to  recognise  Iris  responsi- 
bility. He  was  mider  law,  and  must  render  an  ac- 
coiuit  to  the  Lawgiver.  But  the  law  of  the  loving 
Creator  was  itseU'  an  expression'  of  his  love.  It  was 
accomjianied  both  with  promises  and  penalties ;  pro- 
mises in  Kise  of  obedience,  and  penalties  m  case  ol 
disobedience.  And  these,  to  man,  a  sentient  crea- 
tm-e, were  exhibited  in  a  sensible  fonn.  The  tree  of 
life  iu  paradise  indicated  the  promise,  and  the  tree 
of  good  and  evil  indicated  the  condition  on  which 
both  the  promise  and  the  penalty  rested.  On  tliis 
suliject.  Dr.  Candhsh  makes  the  following  apposite 
remarks,  in  his  '  Contributions  towards  the  Exposi- 
tion of  Genesis : '  "  The  tree  of  hfe  evidently  typi- 
fied and  represented  that  eternal  life  which  was  the 
portion  of  man  at  first,  ;md  is  become  in  Christ  Jesus 
his  portion  again.  It  is  found,  accordingly,  both  in 
the  paradise  which  was  lost,  and  in  tlie  paradise 
which  is  regained.  Por,  'saith  the  Sphit  to  the 
churches.  To  liim  that  over  ;ometh  will  I  give  to  eat 
of  the  tree  of  hfe  which  is  ui  the  midst  of  the  gar- 
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den;' — the  garden,  wliich  is  become  at  last  a  city, 
for  the  niiiUitude  of  the  redeemed  to  dwell  in.  (Rev. 
li.  7.  See  also  K''7.  xxii.  2,  14.)  By  the  use  of  this 
ti'ee,  man  was  reminded  continually  of  his  depend- 
ence, lie  had  no  life  in  himself.  He  received  hfe 
at  every  instant  anew  from  Ilira  in  whom  alone  is 
life.  And  of  this  continual  reception  of  life,  his  con- 
tinual participation  of  the  tree  of  hfe  was  a  standing 
symbol.  Again  he  is  reminded  of  what  is  his  part 
in  the  covenant,  of  the  terms  on  which  he  holds  the 
favour  of  his  God,  which  is  his  life.  The  fatal  tree 
is  to  him,  even  before  his  fall,  in  a  certain  sense  the 
tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  It  is  a 
standing  memorial  of  the  reality  of  the  distinction. 
It  suggests  the  possibility  of  eri\ — of  disobedience, 
— which  otherwise,  in  tlie  absence  of  all  lust,  might 
not  occur.  And  so  it  is  a  test  and  token  of  his  sub- 
mission to  liis  Maker's  will.  Hence  the  fitness  of 
this  expedient,  as  a  trial  of  his  obedience.  If  he  was 
to  be  tried  at  all,  it  could  scarcely,  in  paradise,  be 
othenvise  than  by  means  of  a  positive  precept.  And 
the  more  insignificant  the  matter  of  that  precept  was, 
tlie  better  was  it  fitted  for  beuig  a  trial.  The  less 
was  tlie  temptation  beforehand ;  the  greater,  conse- 
quently, the  sin.  Such  a  tree,  then,  might  well  serve 
the  puqiose  intended.  It  might  seal  and  ratify  his 
compUance  with  the  will  of  God,  and  his  enjovTiient 
of  the  life  of  God ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  might 
occasion  his  sin  and  his  death." 

How  long  Adam  continued  to  yield  obedience  to 
the  law  of  God  we  are  not  informed ;  but  in  an  evil 
hour  he  lent  a  too  ready  ear  to  the  suggestions  of 
the  tempter,  and  having  incun-ed  the  penalty  of  dis- 
obedience, and  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  his 
God,  the  original  Adaniic  dispensation  was  brought 
to  a  close.  This  religion  and  woi-sliip  of  innocence 
gave  place  to  the  religion  and  worship  of  a  fallen 
creature,  with  whom  God  must  deal,  if  lie  deal  at 
all,  in  another  and  far  dift'erent  way  from  that  which 
characterized  his  early  intercourse  witli  man. 

ADAMITES,  a  sect  of  heretics  which  sprung  up 
in  the  second  centuiy.  They  derived  their  name 
from  a  distinguishuig  tenet  which  they  held, — that 
since  the  death  of  Clu'ist,  his  followers  were  as  inno- 
cent as  Adam  before  the  fall.  Hence  they  are  said 
by  Epiphanius  to  have  worshijiped  naked  in  their 
asscmbhes.  Tlioir  church  they  called  Paradise,  the 
paradise  promised  by  God  to  the  righteous.  They 
held  that  clothes  are  the  badges  of  sin,  and  therefore 
ought  not  to  be  worn  by  those  that  have  been  doH- 
vered  from  sin  by  Christ.  They  maintained  that 
man-iages  were  unlawful  among  Christians,  because, 
if  Adam,  they  alleged,  had  not  sinned,  there  would 
have  been  no  marriages.  The  accomits  of  the  an- 
cient writers  in  regard  to  tliis  sect  are  veiy  contra- 
dictoiy,  and  some  of  the  modems  have  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  deny  that  such  a  sect  ever  existed.  Both 
Epiphanius  and  Augustine  describe  this  singular  sect 
with  great  minuteness.  They  originated  from  I'ro- 
dicus,  who  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  Carpocra- 


tians,  one  of  the  Gnostic  sects.  Dr.  Larchier  argiica 
very  strenuously  against  the  existence  of  the  Adam- 
ites, no  ancient  writer  before  Epiphanius  having  even 
alluded  to  such  a  sect.  But  if  the  allegation  tliat 
Adamites  existed  in  the  second  centuiy  be  unfounded, 
it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  m  the  twelfth  century 
a  .sect  of  this  kind  made  its  appearance,  headed  by 
one  Taudamus,  who  propagated  his  errors  at  Ant- 
werp, m  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Henry  the  Fiftli. 
This  heretic  had  a  great  number  of  followers.  The 
sect,  however,  did  not  last  long  after  bis  death,  but 
another  similar  sect  appeared  under  the  name  of 
Turlupins,  in  Savoy  and  Daaphiny,  where  they  com- 
mitted the  most  immoral  actions  in  open  day. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centmy,  one 
Picard,  a  native  of  Flanders,  taught  doctrines  allied 
to  those  which  have  been  ascribed  to  the  Adamites. 
Picard  pretended  that  he  was  sent  into  the  world  as 
a  new  Adam,  to  re-establish  the  law  of  natm-e.  This 
sect,  wdiich  held  its  rehgious  assemblies  during  the 
night,  found  some  partizans  in  Poland,  Holland,  and 
England.  It  is  said  that  in  1581  some  Adamites 
were   discovered    in    Holland.     See    Begiiards — 

PlCAlIDS. 

ADAM  ICADMON,  the  name  of  a  primitive 
emanation  in  the  cabbahstic  jjhilosophy  of  the  Jews, 
^^■hicll  is  regarded  as  at  once  the  image  of  God  and 
the  tj'pe  of  man,  and  from  which  proceed  decreasing 
stages  of  emanations  called  Skphiuotiis.  See  Cab- 
bala. 

ADAR,  the  twelt'th  month  of  the  ecclesiastical 
year,  and  the  sixth  of  the  civil  year  among  the  He- 
brews. It  consists  of  only  twenty-nine  days,  and  cor- 
responds with  part  of  our  February  and  March.  On 
the  third  day  of  Adar  the  building  of  the  second 
temple  at  Jerusalem  was  finished  and  dedicated  witli 
gi'eat  solemnity.  A  fast  in  commemoration  of  the 
death  of  Moses  is  celebrated  by  the  Jews  on  tlie 
seventh  day  of  this  month.  On  the  thirteenth,  they 
celebrate  what  is  called  Esther's  f;ist,  and  on  the 
fourteenth  they  keep  the  festival  of  Purim,  in  me- 
morial of  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  the 
cruel  designs  of  Hainan.  A  feast  is  held  on  the 
twenty-fifth,  in  commemoration  of  Jehoiachini,  king 
of  Judah,  who  was  advanced  by  Evil- Jlerodach  abo\  e 
other  kings  that  were  at  his  court.  As  the  lunar 
year,  which  has  been  followed  by  the  Jews  m  their 
calculations,  is  shorter  than  the  solar  by  eleven  days, 
and  as  these  days,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  amount 
to  a  month,  an  intercalary  month  is  then  inserted, 
which  they  call  Veadar,  or  a  second  Adar,  and  which 
consists  of  twenty-nine  days. 

ADARGYRIS,  the  wife  of  the  pagan  deity  Adad 
(wdiich  see),  and  usually  represented  with  rays  shoot- 
ing upwards,  thus  indicating  that  she  who  denoted 
the  earth,  looked  for  all  her  fertility  and  productive- 
ness to  the  sun  in  the  heavens. 

ADDEPHAGIA,  a  jiagan  goddess  rciu-esenting 
ghittuiiy.  She  had  a  temple  in  Sicily,  in  which  was 
a  statue  uf  Ceres. 
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ADDIR,  the  mirjhtij  Futher,  a  name  applied  to  tlie 
true  Grod  by  the  Philistines,  because  he  had  visited 
the  Egy|itians  with  plagues. 

ADE,  an  idol  of  the  Hindus  represented  with 
four  arms. 

ADELIAH,  the  name  which  the  followers  of  Ali 
(which  see),  among  the  Mohammedans  take  to  them- 
selves. The  word  denotes  properly  m  Arabic,  the 
sect  of  the  Just ;  but  the  other  Mohamniedan.s  call 
them  Scliiiah,  the  sect  of  the  Revolted.  See  Schiites. 

ADEONA,  a  goddess  worshipped  by  the  ancient 
Romans,  as  one  of  their  inferior  deities.  Augustme 
says  that  she  enabled  people  to  walk;  hence  she  was 
invoked  in  gomg  abroad,  and  in  retm'nmg  home. 

ADESSENARIANS,  from  adcsse,  to  be  present,  a 
term  applied  at  the  Refonnation  to  the  followers  of 
Luther,  who,  while  they  denied  the  doctrme  of  tran- 
substantiation,  nevertheless  held  the  literal  and  real 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  elements  of  the  eucharist. 
'I'liey  received  also  the  name  of  impanitores.  The 
Adessenarians  were  far  from  being  agreed  in  refer- 
ence to  the  mode  in  which  the  real  presence  existed; 
some  being  persuaded  that  the  body  of  Cluist  is  in 
the  bread ;  others,  that  it  is  about  the  bread ;  others, 
that  it  is  with  the  bread ;  and  others  stiU,  that  it  is 
under  tlie  bread.  See  Lutherans  ^  Lord's 
Supper. 

ADHEJI,  one  of  the  most  ancient  Mohammedan 
Quietists,  who  is  said  to  have  obtamed  m  one  of  liis 
visions  the  high  privilege  of  having  his  name  written 
by  an  angel  among  those  who  love  God.  "  Hell," 
he  said,  "  was  preferable  with  the  otU  of  God  to 
heaven  without  it."  "I  had  rather,"  was  a  common 
expression  used  by  him,  "  I  had  rather  go  to  heU 
doing  the  will  of  God  than  go  to  heaven  disobej-ing 
liim."  Such  extravagant  statements  are  not  imfre- 
(juently  made  by  Mohammedan  mystics  by  way  of 
manifesting  theh  high  regard  for  the  Divhie  Being. 
See  Mystics. 

ADHHA,  a  festival  among  the  Mohammedans, 
celebrated  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  sacred  month 
IJhoulhagiat,  or  the  month  of  Pilgi'image.  The 
Tiu-ks  call  tins  festival  the  Great  Beiram,  imder 
wlrich  article  the  ceremonies  attending  its  observance 
will  be  particularly  described. 

ADIAPHORISTS,  (Gr.  adiaphora,  indifferent), 
a  name  given  to  Slelanothon  and  his  associates, 
in  the  sixteenth  centiny,  who  adhered  to  the 
Leipsic  interim,  in  which  the  principle  is  Laid  down 
that  in  tilings  incUtferent  the  will  of  the  em- 
peror might  be  obeyed.  This  gave  rise  to  the  cele- 
brated adiaphoristic  controversy  in  regard  to  what 
constituted  matters  involved  in,  or  connected  with, 
religion,  wliich  might  be  considered  iuditfereut.  The 
circumstances  in  which  this  controversy,  which  agi- 
tated the  reformed  churches  for  many  years,  origi- 
nated, may  be  briefly  stated.  Charles  V.,  emperor  of 
(jermany,  desirous  of  setting  at  rest,  if  possible,  the 
religious  dissensions  by  which  his  country  was  dis- 
tm-bed  at  tlie  time  of  the  Reformation,  employed 


three  divines  of  acknowledged  ability  and  learning, 
to  prepare  a  system  of  doctrine,  in  which  all  the 
churches,  both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  might 
concur,  mitil  a  proper  comieil  could  be  assembled. 
Tliis  document  being  only  intended  to  seiwe  a  tem- 
porai-y  pm-pose,  received  afterwards  the  name  of  the 
Interim.  Ha\Tng  been  carefully  di-a\\'n  up  so  as  to 
please  both  parties,  it  was  presented  to  the  diet,  and 
their  approbation  being  given  by  at  least  a  tacit  ac- 
quiescence m  its  statements,  the  emperor  ordered  it 
to  be  published  in  the  German  as  well  as  Latin  lan- 
guage, and  was  resolved  to  enforce  the  observance  of 
it  as  a  decree  of  the  empire.  The  Interim,  however, 
met  with  violent  opposition  from  both  Protestants 
and  Papists.  Principal  Robertson,  in  his  '  History 
of  Charles  V.,'  thus  describes  the  feelings  of  botli 
jiarties  on  its  publication: — "The  Protestants  con- 
demned it  as  a  system  containing  the  grossest  errors 
of  Popery,  disguised  with  so  httle  art,  that  it  could 
impose  only  on  the  most  ignorant,  or  on  those  who, 
by  wilfully  shutting  then"  eyes,  favom'ed  the  deception. 
The  Papists  inveighed  against  it,  as  a  work  m  wliich 
some  doctrines  of  the  church  were  impiously  given 
up,  others  meanly  concealed,  and  aU  of  them  dehvered 
in  tenns  calculated  rather  to  deceive  the  imwary 
than  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  or  to  reclaun  such  as 
were  enemies  to  the  truth.  Wlule  the  Lutheran 
divines  fiercely  attacked  it  on  one  hand,  the 
general  of  the  Domiiucans  with  no  less  vehe- 
mence impugned  it  on  the  other.  But  at  Rome,  as 
soon  as  the  contents  of  the  Interim  caa\e  to  be  knoivn, 
the  indignation  of  the  courtiers  and  ecclesiastics  rose 
to  the  greatest  height.  They  exclaimed  against  the 
emperor's  profane  encroachment  on  the  sacerdotal 
fimction,  in  presimiing,  with  the  concun-ence  of  an 
assembly  of  laj'men,  to  define  articles  of  faith,  and  to 
regulate  modes  of  worsliip.  They  compared  this 
rash  deed  to  that  of  Uzzah,  who  with  an  miludlowed 
hand  touched  the  ark  of  God  ;  or  to  the  bold  attempts 
of  tliose  emperors  who  had  rendered  their  memory 
detestable,  by  endeavouring  to  model  the  Christian 
chm-ch  according  to  their  pleasure.  They  even  af- 
fected to  find  out  a  resemblance  between  the  em- 
peror's conduct  and  that  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  ex- 
pressed theh-  feai-  of  his  imitating  the  example  of 
tliat  apostate,  by  usurping  the  title  as  well  as  juris- 
diotion  belonging  to  tlie  head  of  the  church.  All, 
therefore,  contended  with  one  voice,  that  as  the 
foundations  of  ecclesiastical  authority  were  now 
shaken,  and  the  whole  fabric  ready  to  be  overturned 
by  a  new  enemy,  some  powerful  method  of  defence 
must  be  provided,  and  a  vigorous  resistance  must  be 
made,  m  the  beginning,  before  he  gi'ew  too  formida- 
ble to  be  opposed." 

Maurice,  elector  of  Saxony,  who  occupied  middle 
ground  between  those  who  approved  and  those  who 
rejected  the  Inteiim,  held  several  consultations  in 
15-18  wth  theologians  and  others,  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  what  com'se  it  would  be  right  to  pur- 
sue.    Among  the  advisers  of  the  elector,  the   re- 
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fonner  Melancthou  held  a  conspicuous  place.  This 
eminent  man.  influenced  probably  in  part  by  fear  of 
the  emperor,  and  in  part  by  a  desire  to  please  the 
elector,  decided,  that,  while  the  Interim  of  Charles 
could  not  be  wholly  and  unreservedly  admitted,  yet 
it  might  be  expedient  to  receive  and  approve  of  it. 
In  so  far  as  it  concemed  matters  in  rehgion  tliat 
were  non-essential  or  indifierent  {in  rebus  adiaplwris) . 
The  document  drawn  up  at  tliis  time,  containing  the 
opinion  of  Melancthon  and  those  divines  who  agreed 
mth  him,  is  commonly  called  the  Leipsic  inleiim, 
and  contains  what  its  authors  regard  as  indifferent 
liturgical  matters,  which  might  bo  admitted  to  please 
the  emperor.  Among  them  were  the  Papal  di-esses 
for  priests,  the  appai'el  used  at  mass,  the  surplice, 
and  several  customs  evidently  indicative  of  worsliip 
paid  to  the  host,  such  as  tolling  and  ringing  of  bells 
at  the  elevation  of  the  host.  Besides  these,  the 
Adiaphorists  included  in  their  interim  various  points 
which  the  fiiithful  followers  of  Luther  could  not  re- 
gard as  indifferent,  such  as  the  «tal  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication by  faith  alone,  the  necessity  of  good  works 
in  order  to  salvation,  the  number  of  the  sacraments, 
extreme  miction,  the  observance  of  certam  feast- 
days  appointed  by  the  church,  and  the  supreme  au- 
thority of  the  Roman  pontiff.  From  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Leipsic  interim  dates  the  commencement 
of  the  Adiaphoristic  controversy,  which  was  protract- 
ed for  many  years,  the  party  supporting  the  Lnterira 
being  headed  by  Melancthon,  and  the  party  opposing 
it  by  Jlattliias  Flacius. 

The  two  gi-eat  prmciples  involved  Ln  this  controver- 
sy were,  first,  Wiether  the  pomts  alleged  by  the  Adia- 
phorists as  indifferent  actually  were  so ;  and  second- 
ly, Wliether  it  is  lawfid,  in  things  which  ai'e  indiffer- 
ent and  not  essential  to  rehgion,  to  succumb  to  the 
enemies  of  the  truth.  The  discussion  of  these  two 
questions  was  canned  on  for  a  long  period  with  consi- 
derable vehemence  on  both  sides.  In  his  anxiety  to 
reconcile  the  great  contending  parties,  Melancthon 
had  endeavoured  to  present,  in  a  modified  fonn,  some 
even  of  those  very  points  which  Luther  and  his  fol- 
lowers had  regarded  as  fornnng  the  very  vitals  of  the 
controversy  between  them  and  the  papacy.  Doc- 
trinal articles  had  been  altered  and  intei-polated. 
Against  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  Luther  had 
levelled  his  most  violent  attacks ;  Melancthon,  in 
lua  Interim,  allowed  the  Pope  to  remain  at  tlie  head 
of  the  cliurch,  though  without  conceding  to  him  a 
divine  right,  and  without  allowing  him  to  be  the 
arbiter  of  faith.  Luther  had  argued  keenly  against 
tlie  seven  sacraments  ;  Melancthon  allowed  them  to 
remain  as  religious  rites,  though  not  under  the  name 
of  sacraments,  nor  regarded  as  cfiicacious  to  s,alva- 
ion  in  the  Popish  sense.  Luther  bad  preached 
against  the  mass ;  Melancthon  retained  the  mass, 
hough  representing  it  as  merely  a  repetition  of  the 
IjOrd's  Supper.  Justilication  by  faith  alone  was  re- 
pirded  as  the  article  of  a  standing  or  a  faUing  church  ; 
Melancthon  set  forth  good  works  as  essential  to  sal- 


vation, though  not  as  the  meritorious  ground  of  jus- 
tification before  God,  but  only  as  an  essential  part 
of  the  Christian  character.  With  all  this,  the  In- 
terim contained  a  clear  and  explicit  statement  of  the 
vital  doctrine,  that  salvation  is  wholly  by  gi-ace, 
through  faith  in  the  merits  of  the  Lord  .lesus  Christ. 
By  such  a  mode  of  representing  the  points  in  dis- 
pute between  Protestants  and  Papists,  the  Adia- 
phorists hoped  to  please  the  emperor,  and  prevent 
the  cause  of  the  Refonnation  from  being  seriously 
endangered.  The  motives  of  Melancthon  and  his 
associates  were  undoubtedly  praiseworthy ;  but  the 
measure  to  which  they  resorted  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  object  was  of  a  very  questionable  cha- 
racter. It  is  alwaj'S  hazardous  to  modify  our  repre- 
sentations of  truth  with  the  view  of  conciliating 
opponents.  And  the  consequences  were  precisely 
what  might  have  been  expected.  Men  of  firm  un- 
bending principle  exposed,  with  an  imsparing  hand, 
the  shallow  schemes  of  a  short-sighted  expediency. 
Instead  of  gaining  supporters  to  the  Interim  of 
Charles,  the  course  which  Melancthon  and  )iis  fol- 
lowers had  pursued,  only  increased  the  number  of 
its  opponents,  and  the  Adiaphoristic  controversy, 
painful  and  protracted  in  itself,  became  the  fruitful 
parent  of  other  and  equally  pernicious  contests.  We 
refer  to  the  Solijidiim,  Si/nrrgistic,  and  other  disputes, 
which  will  be  noticed  under  their  proper  heads. 

Among  moral  wiiters,  in  all  ages,  the  question  of 
Adiaphora  or  indifferent  actions,  has  foiined  a  sub- 
ject of  frequent  and  earnest  discussion.  Among 
the  schoohnen  particularly,  it  was  a  favourite  topic. 
Abelard  taught  that  "  all  actions  abstractly  and  exter- 
nally considered  are  in  themselves  indifferent ;  the 
intention  only  gives  them  moral  worth.  Only  when 
considered  in  connection  with  the  intention  of  the 
agent  are  they  capable  of  moral  adjudication.  That 
is  the  tree  which  yields  either  good  fruit  or  bad." 
There  is  no  doubt  embodied  in  this  saying  an  im- 
portant principle,  but  it  requires  to  its  full  develop- 
ment the  additional  idea,  that  the  intention  must  bo 
pure  and  clear.  "  The  eye,"  as  our  Lord  expressed 
it,  "  must  be  single,  if  the  whole  body  is  to  be  full  of 
light."  Thomas  Aquinas,  also,  takes  up  the  subject 
of  indifferent  actions,  allegmg  that  nothing  is  indif- 
ferent, because  eveiy  action  is  either  one  con-espond- 
ing  or  not  corresponding  to  the  order  of  reason,  and 
nothing  can  be  conceived  as  holding  a  middle  place. 
"  Thus,"  ho  says,  "  eating  and  sleeping  are  things  in 
themselves  indiftisrent ;  yet  both  are  subservient  to 
virtue  with  those  who  use  the  body  generally  as  an 
organ  of  reason."  But  without  dwelling  on  purely 
.abstract  questions,  as  to  the  indifi'crencc  of  human 
actions  in  themselves,  we  m.iy  remark,  that  the 
Adiaphoristic  controversy,  such  as  it  presented  itself 
among  the  Reformers  in  Germany  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  has  again  and  again  broken  forth  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Church  of  Christ  since  that  period. 
Thus,  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Spener 
in  his  anxiety  to  recall  Christians  in  Germany  to  the 
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.mportance  of  cultivating  tlie  inner  life  of  tlie  be- 
liever, raised  a  dispute  whicli  lasted  for  several  years, 
on  tlie  question,  whether  dancing,  playing  at  cards, 
attending  theatrical  representations,  and  such  things, 
were  to  be  regarded  as  sinful,  or  were  merely  indif- 
ferent. A  controversy  of  the  same  kind  has  more 
than  once  been  can-ied  on  in  both  Britain  and  Amer- 
ica. All  discussions  on  the  lawfuhiess  of  rites  and 
ceremonies,  the  use  of  meats,  the  propriety  of  ab- 
stinence from  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors,  the  obser- 
vance of  days,  whether  for  fasts  or  feasts,  may  be 
classed  under  the  head  of  topics  connected  with  the 
A(l!aph(yi-ktic  controversy.     See  Interim. 

ADI-BUDHA,  the  one  t3upreme  Intelligence  in 
the  creed  of  the  Budhists  of  Nepal,  the  only  school 
or  sect  of  the  followers  of  Biidha  which  believes  in  a 
Supreme  Being,  either  like  the  Au.m  (which  see)  of 
the  Vaidic  period,  or  the  Braiiji  (which  see)  of  the 
later  period  of  Hindu  history.  Budhism  is  essen- 
tially atheistic  in  its  character.  It  disclaims  all 
knowledge  of  the  Great  Source  of  all,  and  teaches 
without  reserve  that  all  things  may  be  seen  to  come 
into  the  world  according  to  a  law  of  succession. 

ADITI,  in  the  Hindu  mythology,  the  mother  of 
Indra,  and  of  the  other  great  gods,  all  solar.  Mythi- 
cally viewed,  she  seems  to  be  Light  abstractly  consi- 
dered in  its  complete  unitij,  in  its  goodness,  and  in  its 
saliitari/  action.  These  are  the  three  senses  of  the 
word  Aditi.  In  a  special  sense,  she  is  the  dawn  of 
day,  and  the  sister  of  darkness,  who  ushers  in  the 
brightness  and  the  beauty  of  that  glorious  orb  who 
sheds  his  refulgent  radiance  over  the  whole  creation. 
Every  morniug  this  grand  goddess  appears  with  majea- 
ty,  attended  by  her  sons,  lier  generous  children,  who 
rise  above  the  horizon,  opening  the  way  to  immortal- 
ity, and  securing  the  progi'ess  of  the  travelling  star. 

ADMONITION,  the  tu-st  step  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline  as  laid  down  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  Tit. 
iii.  10,  "A  man  that  is  an  heretic,  after  the  first  and 
second  admonition,  reject."  In  conformity  with  this 
rule,  the  admonition  of  the  offender,  in  the  early 
Christian  Chm'ch,  was  solemnly  repeated  once  or 
twice  before  proceeding  to  gi-eater  severity. 

ADMONITIONISTS,  a  class  of  Puritans  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  received  this  name 
from  the  "  Admonition  to  the  Parliament,"  in 
1571,  in  which  they  lay  it  down  as  a  gi-eat  principle 
on  which  the  Clu'istian  Church  is  bound  always  to 
act,  that  nothing  is  to  be  received  as  an  article  of 
faith,  or  admitted  as  an  ordinance  of  the  Church, 
which  is  not  laid  down  in  the  Word  of  God. 

ADONAI,  one  of  the  names  of  the  Divine  Being 
frequently  employed  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Ac- 
cordmg  to  an  ancient  idea  among  the  Jews,  tliis 
word  is  substituted  for  the  ineffable  name  Jehovah, 
which  they  consider  it  unla'n'ful  to  pronounce.  They 
assert  that  all  the  names  of  God  proceed  from  that 
of  Jehovah,  as  the  branches  of  a  gi-eat  tree  issue 
from  the  stem.  The  Je^vish  CabbaUsts  teach  that 
God  did  not  assume  the  name  Jehovah  until  he  had 


finished  the  creation  of  the  world.  This  sentiment 
they  imagine  is  contained  in  these  words  of  Jloses, 
"  He  is  a  rock,  his  work  is  perfect."  According  to 
the  Cabbalistic  writers,  the  name  Jehovah  forms  a 
bond  of  union  to  all  the  splendours,  and  constitutes 
the  pillar  upon  which  they  all  rest.  Eveiy  letter  oi 
which  it  is  composed  is  fraught  with  mysteries. 
They  assert  tliat  this  name  includes  all  things,  and 
that  he  who  pronounces  it  puts  the  wdiole  world,  and 
all  the  creatures  and  things  which  comprise  the  uni- 
verse, into  his  mouth.  Hence  it  ought  not  to  be 
pronounced  but  with  gi-eat  caution,  for  God  himself 
says,  "  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord 
thy  God  in  vain."  According  to  the  Cabbalists,  the 
prohibition  does  not  apply  to  the  violation  of  oaths, 
but  the  pronouncing  of  his  name,  except  by  the 
high  priest  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  on  the  gi-eat 
day  of  atonement.  They  allege  that  the  name 
Jehovah  has  a  supreme  authority  over  the  world, 
and  governs  all  things  ;  and  that  all  the  other  names 
and  sumames  of  Gqd,  amounting,  according  to  Jew- 
ish reckoning,  to  seventy,  lake  their  station  around 
it  like  so  many  officers  and  soldiers  aroimd  their 
general.  They  attribute  to  each  of  the  letters  of 
this  mysterious  name  a  specific  value,  and  they  teach 
that  the  highest  measure  of  knowledge  and  perfec- 
tion is  to  know  the  whole  import  of  the  ineffable 
name  of  Jehovah. 

From  all  these  considerations,  whcreA'cr  the  name 
Jehovah  occurs  iu  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures, 
the  Jews  always  in  reading  pronounce  Adonai,  and 
hence  the  letters  of  which  the  word  Jehovah 
is  composed,  are  usually  m  tlie  Hebrew  Bibles  -wTit- 
ten  with  the  points  belonging  to  Adonai  or  Lord. 
They  contend  that  the  true  pronunciation  of  the 
word,  which  we  render  Jehovah,  has  been  lost,  and 
that  whosoever  possesses  it  could  reveal  secrets  or 
mysteries.  The  practice  of  writing  the  ineffable 
name  in  the  manner  referred  to,  seems  to  have  been 
peculiar  to  the  later  Jews,  and  to  have  been  mi- 
known  until  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Hebrew 
scholars  and  critics,  indeed,  have  been  divided  in 
opinion  on  the  subject,  and  according  as  they  ranged 
themselves  on  one  side  or  the  other,  have  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Adonists  or  Jehovists.  See 
Jehovah. 

ADONIA,  the  heathen  mysteries  and  sacrifices  of 
Adonis  celebrated  every  year  at  Byblos  in  Syria. 
The  Adonia  were  accompanied  with  public  mouni- 
ing,  when  the  people  beat  themselves,  and  lamented 
and  celebrated  his  funeral  rites  as  if  lie  had  been 
dead,  though  the  day  following  was  observed  in 
honour  of  his  resurrection.  The  men  shaved  their 
heads  as  the  Eg^qitians  did  at  the  death  of  their  god 
Apis ;  but  the  women,  who  would  not  consent  to 
shave  their  heads,  were  compelled  to  prostitute  them- 
selves for  a  day  to  strangers  for  hire,  and  to  dedicate 
their  unhaUowed  gain  to  Venus.  It  was  absurdly' 
alleged,  that  a  river  in  SjTia,  called  by  the  name  of 
Adonis,  changed  its  colour  at  times,  the  water  1)6 
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ooinins  blood-red,  and  wliat  was  regarded  as  espe- 
cially miraculous  was,  that  this  change  took,  place 
luring  the  cclcliration  of  the  Aihnia,  that  is,  in  the 
•  iionth  of  Tauunuz  or  July.  As  soon  as  the  water 
if  the  river  began  to  be  tinged  with  blood,  the  wo- 
liien  conuiicnced  their  weeping,  and  when  the  red 
■  ilour  disappeared,  the  return  of  Adonis  to  life  was 
•iinounced,  and  son-ow  was  exchanged  for  joy.  Tliis 
is  the  festival  probably  alluded  to  in  Ezeldel,  and 
to  wliicli  reference  is  made  in  the  article  Adonis 
(which  see).  The  Adonia  were  celebrated  not  only 
;it  Byblos  in  Syria,  but  also  at  Alexandiia  Ln  Egypt, 
.\thens  in  Greece,  and  other  places.  The  worship 
cif  Adonis,  though  originating  probably  in  Asia, 
.-prejid  over  almost  all  the  countries  bordering  on 
ilie  Jlediterraneau. 

ADONIS,  m  the  fabulous  mythology  of  the  Greeks, 
was  a  beautiful  yoimg  shepherd  ivith  whom  the  god- 
dess Venus  became  enamoiu'ed.  In  a  fit  of  jealousy, 
.Mars,  who  happened  to  meet  him  in  hunting,  killed 
him.  Lucian  says  that  lie  was  killed  by  a  boar. 
The  goddess  was  deeply  grieved  at  the  death  of  her 
lover,  and  obtained  from  Proserpine  peimisslon  for 
him  to  leave  the  infernal  regions  six  months  in  the 
year.  Accordingl}-,  the  anniversaiy  of  the  death  of 
Adonis,  which  was  observed  with  mourning  and  sor- 
row, was  followed  by  a  season  of  joy.  Ovid  relates, 
that  Venus  produced  from  his  blood  the  flower  called 
Anemone.  The  story  of  Adonis  became  connected 
with  tliat  of  Osiris  in  the  Egjiitian  mj-thology. 
( Isiris  was  said  to  have  been  shut  up  in  a  box  by 
'J  yphon,  and  tlu-own  into  the  Nile,  and  was  foimd  by 
Isis  at  Byblos  in  Syria.  Tyjihon,  however,  obtained 
possession  of  the  body,  cut  it  into  many  pieces,  and 
scattered  them  abroad ;  but  Isis  succeeded  in  col- 
lectmg  them  together  again,  and  burying  them.  We 
find  a  reference  to  Adonis  in  the  Vulgate  version  of 
Ezekiel  viii.  14,  which  represents  the  prophet  as 
having  seen  women  in  the  temple  weeping  for  Adonis, 
which  the  Hebrew  reads  Tammnz.  The  name  Adonis 
seems  to  imply  the  sun,  whose  departure  in  autumn 
gives  occasion  to  no  little  son'ow. 

So  strictly  connected  are  the  two  deities,  Adonis 
and  Osiris,  the  one  belonging  to  Syria,  and  the  other 
to  Egypt,  that  there  seems  to  have  been  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two  in  the  ancient  god  Adoni-Siris.  In 
the  ancient  sculptured  monuments  of  Mexico  some 
traces  are  found  of  the  worship  of  this  twofold  deity. 
"  Various  characteristics,"  it  has  been  remarked,  "  of 
the  worship  of  Osiris  and  Adonis  are  complete  in 
the  soiJptured  tablets  of  Mexico.  A  priestess  kneels 
before  the  Toltecan  god  in  the  attitude  of  adoration, 
and  oilers  him  a  jiot  of  flowers,  not  the  mint  offered 
to  Osu-is,  but  the  blood-stained  hand-plant  or  manitas, 
which  all  the  monuments  attest  was  anciently  held 
sacred  througliout  Mexico.  On  the  soulptm-ed  ta- 
blet over  the  head  of  the  divinity,  appear,  precisely 
in  the  Egyptian  fashion,  the  phonetic  characters  of 
liis  name  in  an  obhjng  s(piarc,  which  in  Egypt  was 
devoted  to  the  names  of  gods.     Of  tlic  phonetic  or 


sv-rabolic  character,  however,  notliiugas  yet  is  known. 
The  same  divinity  is  represented  on  one  of  the  walls 
at  Palenque,  not  in  a  human,  but  an  animal  fonn. 
Instead  of  the  hawk  of  E.gVTJt,  however,  the  Toltecans 
chose  as  their  sacred  bird  the  rainbow-coloui-ed  phea- 
sant of  Central  America,  which  is  perched  on  the 
Toltecan  cross  resembling  the  Christian,  and  with 
its  lower  extremity  terminating  in  a  heart-formed 
spade.  The  subject  of  the  sculpture  shows  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  worship.  Two  Toltecan  heroes,  chiefs 
or  priests,  stand  beside  the  sacred  bii-d ;  one  of  them 
supports  an  infimt  in  his  arms,  probably  for  baptism, 
which  was  a  rite  practised  by  the  votaries  of  Adonis, 
and  at  other  places  there  are  intlications  of  a  similar 
ceremony."  No  slight  confii-mation  of  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  principal  deity  of  the  Mexicans  was 
the  Syrian  god  Adoni-Siris  may  be  di-awn  from  the 
circumstance,  that  the  architecture  of  their  temples, 
as  far  as  they  still  remain,  is  decidedly  of  Syrian  ori- 
gin.    See  Tammuz. 

ADOPTIANS,  a  sect  of  heretics  which  arose  in 
Spain  towards  the  close  of  the  eighth  century.  The 
CLi'Cumstances  in  which  it  originated  were  these. 
Felix,  bishop  of  Urgel  in  Catalonia,  was  consulted 
by  Elipand,  ai-chbishop  of  Toledo,  concenuug  the 
sense  in  which  Jesus  Christ  was  to  be  called  the 
Son  of  God,  and  whether  as  a  man  he  ought  to  be 
considered  as  the  adopted,  or  as  the  natm-al  Son  of 
the  Father.  FeUx  repUed,  that  Jesus  Clu-ist,  ac- 
cording to  his  human  natiure,  could  only  be  consi- 
dered as  the  Son  of  G  od  by  adoption,  and  a  nominal 
Son ;  in  the  same  sense  in  which  believers  are  called 
ill  Scripture,  childi-en  of  God.  The  title.  Son  of 
God,  he  maintained,  was  only  by  way  of  expressing, 
in  a  particular  manner,  the  choice  that  God  had 
made  of  Jesus  Clu-ist.  In  proof  of  tliis  he  argued 
from  Acts  X.  38,  that  Jesus  Christ  wrought  miracles 
because  God  was  with  him,  and  from  2  Cor.  v.  19, 
tliat  "  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  mito 
himscK;"  but  he  added,  they  do  not  affirm  that 
Jesus  Clu'ist  was  God.  Hence  the  foUowers  of  Fe- 
lix were  called  A-doptiaus  or  Adoptionists.  In  the 
o))inion  of  Pope  Hadrian,  and  most  of  the  Latin 
bishops,  the  doctrme  taught  by  Felix  amounted  to  a 
revival  of  Nestorianism,  as  dividing  Christ  into  two 
persons.  Hence  Felix  was  declared  guilty  of  heresy, 
flrst  in  the  council  of  Narbonne,  A.  D.  788,  then  at 
Ilatisbon  in  Germany,  A.  D.  792  ;  also  at  Fi-ankfort 
on  the  Maine,  A.  D.  794 ;  afterwards  at  Rome,  A.  D. 
799 ;  and,  lastly,  in  the  council  of  Aix-la-ChapeUe. 
He  was  banished  by  Charlemagne  to  Lyons,  where 
he  died  adhering  to  the  last  to  the  heresy  which  he 
had  originated. 

Walch,  in  his  Historia  Adoptionorum,  thus  states 
the  heresy :  Christ,  as  a  man,  and  without  regard 
to  the  personal  imiou  of  the  two  natures,  was 
bom  a  servant  of  God,  though  without  sin.  When 
God  at  his  baptism  pronounced  him  his  dear  Sou,  he 
imderwent  a  transition  from  the  condition  of  a  ser- 
vant   to   that  of  a    free  jiurson.      This   tr;uisitiou 
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was  both  his  adoptiou  aud  his  regeneration.  The 
title  of  God  belongs  to  him,  indeed,  as  a  man,  but 
not  properly,  for  he  is  God  only  minaipatwely. 
Neander  gives  a  clear  philosophical  explanation  of 
the  principles  which  the  Adoptionists  maintained. 
"  Tlie  idea  of  adoption  in  his  (Felix)  mind,  was  no- 
tliing  more  than  tliat  of  a  sonship  gi-ounded  not  on 
natural  descent,  but  on  the  special  act  of  the  Father's 
free-^vill.  To  those  who  objected  that  the  title  of 
Filius per  achptioncm,  son  by  adoption,  is  never  ap- 
plied to  the  Saviour  in  the  Holy  Scriptm'es,  he  re- 
plied, that  the  fundamental  idea  was  agreeable  to 
Scripture,  for  that  the  other  coiTesponding  notions 
of  Uke  import  had  actually  their  foundation  in  Scrip- 
ture. All  such  opinions  are  in  close  connection 
with  eaoli  other ;  and  without  them  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  form  a  conception  of  the  human  nature  of 
Christ  as  not  springing  from  the  essence  of  God,  but 
as  created  by  the  AviU  of  God.  He  who  denies  one 
of  these  notions,  must,  therefore,  deny  the  true 
humanity  of  Cluist.  The  teiTn  adoption  accordingly 
seemed  to  him  especially  appropriate,  because  it  is 
clear,  from  a  comparison  T\ith  human  relationsliips, 
that  a  person,  by  natm-al  descent,  cannot  have  two 
fathers,  and  yet  may  have  one  by  natural  descent,  and 
another  by  adoption.  And  thus  Christ  ui  his  hu- 
manity miglit  be  the  son  of  Da\'id  by  descent,  and, 
according  to  adoption,  the  Son  of  God.  Felix  sought 
out  all  those  predicates  in  the  Holy  Scriptm-es, 
wliich  tended  to  show  the  dependent  relation  of 
Christ,  that  he  might  thereby  prove  the  necessity  of 
the  (listinction  which  he  had  introduced  as  foimded 
on  Scriptm-e.  If  Christ  took  upon  him  the  form  of 
a  servant,  the  name  of  a  servant  belongs  to  him,  not 
simply  on  account  of  the  obedience  which  he  freely 
rendered  as  man,  but  from  the  natural  relation  in 
which  he  stands  as  man,  as  a  creature,  to  God,  in 
contrast  to  that  relation  in  which,  as  the  Son  of  God, 
accorcUng  to  his  nature  and  essence,  and  as  the  Logos, 
he  stands  to  the  Father.  FeUx  describes  this  oppo- 
sition by  the  teims,  sermis  conditioiialis,  servits  secun- 
dum eonditionem.  Nowhere,  he  contends,  is  it  said 
in  the  gospel,  that  the  Son  of  God,  but  always  that 
the  Son  of  Man,  was  given  for  om'  sins.  He  appeals 
to  what  Clu'ist  hunseif  says  (Luke  xviii.  19),  in  re- 
ference to  his  hmnanity,  namely,  that  it  was  not  in 
itself  good,  but  tliat  God  in  it,  as  everywhere,  is  the 
soiu"ce  of  good.  So  also  he  quotes  what  Peter  says 
of  Christ  (Acts  x.  38),  that  God  was  in  him;  and 
what  Paul  states  to  the  same  purpose  (2  Cor.  v.  19), 
but  not  as  if  the  godhead  of  Christ  was  to  be  denied, 
but  only  that  the  distinction  between  the  luunan  and 
the  divine  natures  should  be  finnly  assci'ted.  He 
contended,  that  by  this  manifestation  of  the  pure 
luunanity  in  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  was  glorified  as 
liedeemer,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  only  assumed 
all  this  out  of  mere  mercy,  and  for  the  salvation  of 
uiankmd.  To  represent  the  doctiine  of  the  Scrip- 
tures fidly  and  faitlifidly,  we  must  endeavom-  to  ex- 
hibit that  which  concerns  the  humiliation  of  Christ 


as  clearly  as  that  which  is  connected  with  liis  glory. 
But  Fehx  was  scarcely  prepared  to  enter,  without 
prejudice,  into  the  whole  meaning  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ^\Titers.  As  liis  opponents  wished  to  force  this 
doctrine  into  the  form  of  then-  theoiy,  by  the  trans- 
fen-ing  of  the  opposed  predicates,  or,  as  it  was  after- 
wards the  fashion  to  call  it,  the  idiom-commimica- 
tion,  so  FeUx,  on  the  other  side,  according  to  the 
Scriptm'al  view,  allowed  himself  to  do  violence  to  his 
theory  of  distmction,  forced  upon  the  biblical  writers, 
when  he  says,  in  the  words  of  Peter :  '  Thou  art 
Cluist,  the  Son  of  the  Uving  God,'  and  refers  the 
predicate  Christ  to  the  manhood,  in  which  he  was 
anointed,  and  tlie  predicate  Son  of  the  Uviiiij  God,  to 
the  Godhead  of  our  Savour." 

After  the  death  of  Felix,  the  first  promulgator  of 
the  Adoptian  heresy,  his  followers  gi-adually  disap- 
peared. In  the  middle  ages,  however,  similar  doo- 
trmes  to  those  of  Felix  were  taught  by  Fohiiar,  about 
A.D.  1160;  and  Duns  Scotus,  about  a.d.  1300,  and 
Durandus,  about  1320,  admit  the  expression  Son  oj 
adoption  in  a  certain  sense. 

ADOPTION,  the  admission  of  a  child  into  all  the 
privileges  of  a  family  to  which  he  does  not  natm-ally 
belong.  Such  a  custom  anciently  prevailed  in  Orien- 
tal countries.  Among  the  earlier  Hebrews,  however, 
it  seems  to  have  been  altogether  unknown.  Moses, 
at  least,  is  silent  on  the  subject  m  his  judicial  code. 
There  are  two  dilfereut  kinds  of  adoption  referred  to 
in  the  sacred  -BTitings ;  the  first  being  that  of  a 
brother  marrying  the  widow  of  his  deceased  brother, 
in  case  of  his  having  died  without  issue ;  and  the 
second  bemg  that  of  a  father  who  had  no  sons  but  a 
daughter  only,  aud  adopted  her  chUfh-en.  The  former 
is  alluded  to  in  Deut.  xxv.  5,  "  If  bretln-en  dwell  to- 
getlier,  and  one  of  them  die,  and  have  no  child,  the 
wife  of  the  dead  shall  not  many  mthout  unto  a 
stranger  :  her  husband's  brother  shall  go  in  unto  her, 
and  take  her  to  liim  to  wife,  and  perform  the  duty  of 
an  husband's  brother  imto  her ;  "  and  Ruth  iv.  5, 
"  Then  said  Boaz,  \Miat  day  thou  buyest  the  field  of 
the  hand  of  Naomi,  thou  must  buy  it  also  of  Ruth 
the  Moabitess,  the  wife  of  the  dead,  to  raise  ujj  the 
name  of  the  dead  upon  his  inheritance;"  the  latter, 
in  1  Chron.  ii.  21 — ^23,  "And  afterward  Hezron 
went  in  to  the  daughter  of  Machir,  the  father  of 
Gilead,  whom  he  married  when  he  was  tlu-eescore 
years  old,  and  she  bai'e  him  Segub.  And  Segub  be- 
gat Jair,  who  had  tlu'ee  and  twenty  cities  in  the  Ian  J 
of  Gllead.  And  he  took  Geshur,  and  A]-ani,  yn\\ 
the  towns  of  Jair,  from  them,  with  Kenath,  aud  tha 
towns  thereof,  even  tlu-eescore  cities :  all  these  bi- 
longed  to  the  sons  of  Jlachir,  the  father  of  Gilead." 

The  ceremony  of  adoption  among  the  ancient 
Romans  was  eftected  imder  the  authority  of  a  magis- 
trate, before  A\'hom,  by  the  legal  form  called  in  jure 
ce.isio,  the  child  was  formally  sim-endered  by  his  na- 
tural into  the  hands  of  liis  adoptive  father.  Oiiginally 
it  could  only  be  accomplished  by  a  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple in  pubhc  assembly.  Under  the  emperors  it  re- 
c  1 
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quired  only  an  imperial  rescript.  All  the  property 
of  an  adopted  son  passed  over  to  the  adoptive  fatlier, 
who  must,  by  the  Roman  law,  be  a  person  who  had 
no  children,  and  no  reasonable  hope  of  having  any. 
It  was  not  allowed  a  woman  to  adojit,  for  even  her 
own  children  were  not  regarded  as  legally  in  her  ow^l 
power.  In  the  East  the  ceremony  of  adoption  is 
very  simple,  the  parties  merely  exchangmg  girdles 
with  one  another.  jVmong  the  Mohammedans,  the 
adopted  was  made  to  pass  through  the  shirt  of  the 
person  adopting  liun.  A  custom  somewhat  analo- 
gous is  found  in  ancient  times.  Thus  Aaron  hivested 
his  son  Eleazar  with  the  priestly  ganneuts  which  he 
liimself  had  worn,  in  token  of  his  adoption  to  the 
office  of  the  liigh  priesthood.  Elijah  also,  wlien  as- 
cending to  heaven,  thi-ew  his  mantle  over  the  shoul- 
ders of  his  successor  Elisha. 

ADORATION.  This  word,  which  is  now  em- 
ployed to  denote  worship  in  general,  is  derived  from 
a  particular  mode  of  expressing  homage  or  worshij) 
to  the  deities  among  the  pagans,  by  lifting  the  hand 
to  the  mouth  («rf,  to,  os,oris,  the  mouth),  and  kissing  it. 
We  tmd  an  evident  allusion  to  this  custom  in  Job 
xxxi.  26 — 28,  "  If  I  beheld  the  sun  when  it  shlned,  or 
the  moon  walking  m  brightness  ;  and  my  heart  hath 
been  secretly  enticed,  or  ray  mouth  hath  kissed  my 
hand :  this  also  were  an  iniquity  to  be  punished  by 
the  judge  ;  for  I  should  have  denied  the  God  that  is 
above."  This  practice  of  kissing  the  hand  is  fre- 
quently adopted  in  the  East  as  a  mark  of  respect  and 
submission,  after  which  the  hand  is  put  upon  the 
head.  An  Oriental  kisses  the  hand  of  his  superior 
and  puts  it  to  his  forehead.  If  the  superior  be  of  a 
condescending  disposition,  he  snatches  away  his 
hand  as  soon  as  the  otlier  has  touched  it ;  immedi- 
ately upon  which  the  mferior  puts  Ids  own  fhigers  to 
his  lips  and  afterwards  to  his  forehead.  The  ancient 
Hebrews  were  accustomed  to  take  off  the  shoes 
when  entering  a  sacred  place  to  perfomi  an  act  of 
adoration.  The  Egyptians  observed  the  same  custom ; 
and  the  Mohammedans  invariably  take  off  the  shoes 
on  entermg  the  mosques.  Pythagoras  enjoined  his 
disciples  to  worship  tlie  gods  barefooted  In  Roman 
Catholic  processions  the  people,  but  particular!)' 
some  orders  of  monk?,  walk  barefooted.  The  same 
custom  is  oi'ten  enjoined  by  the  Romish  church,  to 
be  observed  by  penitents. 

When  engaged  in  adoration,  the  Jews  used 
various  foi-ms — standing,  bowing,  kneeling,  throw- 
ing themselves  upon  the  gromid,  and  kissing  the 
hand.  The  first  Christians  were  accustomed  to 
adore  standing,  or  kneehng,  with  their  faces  to- 
wards the  east,  either  because  Chi-ist  is  called  the 
East  in  the  Old  Testament,  or,  perhaps,  to  show 
that  they  expected  the  coming  of  Christ  from  the 
east.  The  origin  of  this  custom  is  traced  by  some 
to  the  worship  of  the  sun.  Tlie  ancient  Jews  turned 
cowards  the  west  that  they  might  not  copy  the 
irlolatry  of  the  heathens.  They  often  prayed  with 
rheir  faces  to  Jerusalem.     'I'he  Mohammedans  turn 


toward  the  south  looking  toward  Jleeca.  The 
standing  position  was  mvariably  adopted  by  the  early 
church  on  Sundays,  and  on  the  fifty  days  between 
Easter  and  Pentecost,  m  memory  of  our  Lord's  re- 
sm-rcction.  Prostration  on  the  gi'omid  has  been  fre- 
quently adopted  among  the  Orientals  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  fervour  of  their  devotion.  The  ancient 
Romans  likewise  used  to  prostrate  tliemselves  before 
the  statues  of  their  gods,  and  even  while  yet  at  a 
distance  from  them.  The  Turks  fall  down  on  their 
faces  whenever  they  hear  an  Imam  pronoimce  the 
name  of  God  with  a  loud  voice.  The  ancient  Egyp- 
tians were  accustomed  also  to  prostrate  themselves 
before  Anubis.  The  different  postures  assimied  by 
the  Tm-ks  in  their  devotions  are  very  peculiar.  The 
most  devout  of  the  modem  Jews,  in  some  places, 
wi'ap  the  veil  they  wear  on  their  head  round  their 
neck  during  their  divine  service  iu  the  synagogue. 

The  arrangement  of  the  hands  in  the  act  of  adora- 
tion has  been  often  considered  as  of  gi'cat  importance. 
Thus,  when  the  ancient  heathens  adtbessed  their  in- 
fernal deities,  they  stretched  then'  hands  downwards; 
when  to  the  sea-deities,  they  stretched  out  their 
hands  toward  the  ocean.  The  Turks  cross  tlieir 
hands  over  their  breasts.  Christians  usually  clasp 
their  hands.  Roman  Catholics  generally  make  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  The  Jewish  priest,  when  he  con- 
fessed the  sins  of  the  people,  was  wont  to  lay  hia 
hands  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar. 

In  adoration  the  pagan  idolaters  often  embraced 
the  statues  of  then-  gods,  weeping  and  wailing  at 
theii'  feet,  tearing  their  hair,  and  promising  to  lead  a 
new  life.  Sometimes  they  grasped  the  knees  of  their 
idols,  put  crowns  on  their  heads,  and  presented  be- 
fore them  the  clioicest  friuts  and  flowers.  The  an- 
cient Greeks  on  some  occasions  took  branches  with 
wool  twisted  round  them,  and  touched  the  knees  of 
the  gods  to  whom  they  applied  in  times  of  distress  ; 
and  when  the  supjiliant  was  Ukely  to  obtain  his  ob- 
ject, he  touched  with  his  branch  the  right  hand,  and 
even  the  chin  and  cheeks  of  the  god  to  whom  he  was 
tendcrmg  Ids  prayer.  The  Roman  Catholics  to  this 
day  often  express  their  reverence  for  the  images  of 
saints  by  touchmg  them  with  handkerchiefs  or  linen 
cloths,  and  sometimes  even  kiss  them  in  the  ardour 
of  llicir  devotion. 

The  ancients  made  it  a  constant  practice  ui  wor- 
ship to  turn  themselves  round,  and  the  practice 
seems  to  have  the  express  sanction  of  Pythagoras. 
The  precise  design  of  tliis  circular  movement  is  by 
no  means  obvious.  Some  suppose  that  in  domg  so 
the  worshipper  intended  to  imitate  the  circular 
movement  of  the  earth.  Plutarch,  who  also  notices 
the  custom,  explauis  it  by  alleging,  that  as  all  temples 
were  built  fronting  the  east,  the  pcojilc  at  their  en- 
trance turned  their  backs  to  the  sun,  and  conse- 
quently, in  order  to  face  the  sun  were  obliged  to 
make  a  half-turn  to  the  right ;  and  then,  in  order  to 
place  themselves  before  the  deity,  they  completed 
the  round  in  offering  up  their  jirayer.     Whatever 
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Olid  was  intended  to  be  served  by  it,  the  actual  exist- 
ence of  tlie  practice  is  undoubted.  The  Romans 
turned  to  tlie  right  and  the  Gauls  to  the  left.  The 
Hindus  turn  to  the  right  in  walking  roimd  the  sta- 
tues of  their  gods,  and  at  every  round  are  obliged  to 
prostrate  themselves  with  tlieir  faces  to  the  gi'ound. 
The  ancient  Jews,  as  we  leani  from  the  llischna, 
went  up  on  the  right  side  of  the  altar  and  came  down 
on  the  left.  In  the  custom  of  turning  round,  the 
Persians  had  in  view  the  immensity  of  God,  who 
comprehends  all  things  in  liimself.  The  same  cere- 
mony is  stiU  observed  in  the  Mass  am  jiig  Roman 
Catholics. 

Tlie  custom  of  salutation  has  often  foimed  a  part 
of  the  ceremony  of  adoration.  From  both  Cicero 
and  Tacitus  we  learn  that  it  was  a  not  uncommon 
practice  to  salute  the  hands  and  even  the  very 
moutlis  of  the  gods.  It  was  usual  also  to  kiss  the 
feet  and  knees  of  the  unages,  and  to  kiss  the  doors 
of  the  temples,  the  pillai's,  and  posts  of  the  gates. 
The  Mohammedans  who  go  on  pilgi-image  to  Mecca, 
kiss  the  black  stone  and  the  fom-  comers  of  the 
Kaaba.  In  the  sprinkling  of  holy  water,  the  Romish 
priest  kisses  the  asjierr/illam  with  wliich  the  cere- 
mony is  performed  ;  and  at  the  procession  on  Pahn- 
Smiday,  tlie  deacon  kisses  the  palm,  which  he  pre- 
sents to  the  priest.  Thus  kissmg  has  m  aU  ages 
been  frequently  regarded  as  a  token  of  adoration.  It 
was  anciently  a  mark  of  idolatrous  reverence  wliich 
was  done  either  by  kissing  the  idol  itself,  or  by  kiss- 
ing one's  owii  hand,  and  then  throwuig  it  out  towards 
the  idol.  Hence  the  allusion  in  Hosea  xiii.  2,  "  And 
now  they  sin  more  and  more,  and  have  made  tliem 
molten  images  of  then'  silver,  and  idols  according  to 
then-  own  understanding,  all  of  it  tlie  work  of  the 
craftsmen  :  they  say  of  them,  Let  the  men  that  sao- 
ritice  kiss  the  calves ; "  1  Kings  xix.  18,  "  Yet  I  have 
left  me  seven  thousand  in  Israel,  aU  the  knees  which 
have  not  bowed  unto  Baal,  and  every  mouth  which 
hath  not  kissed  him." 

As  an  act  of  adoration,  dancing  has  been  resorted 
to,  even  Ln  veiy  ancient  tunes.  David  danced  be- 
fore the  Lord  with  holy  joy.  Idolaters  also  have 
been  foimd  in  all  ages  to  dance  round  the  statues 
and  altars  of  then-  gods.  Men  and  women,  young 
and  old,  bear  a  part  in  these  dances. 

It  is  athnitted  on  aU  hands,  that  whatever  may  be 
the  form  or  attitude  in  wliich  adoration  is  given,  it 
belongs  as  an  act  of  worship  to  God  alone.  Tlie 
Roman  Catholic  divines  endeavour  to  maintain  three 
difl'erent  degi-ees  of  worship,  to  all  of  wliich  the  term 
adoration  may  be  appUed :  1.  Latria,  Di\nne  wor- 
sliip  strictly  so  called,  or  that  which  must  be  given 
exclusively  to  God.  2.  if^/io,  that  homage,  respect, 
and  reverence  which  may  be  given  to  saints  and 
angels,  as  faithful  servants  of  God.  3.  Hyperdulia, 
that  superior  homage  which  is  due  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  as  the  mother  of  our  Lord.  Such  distinctions 
are  entu'ely  of  human  origin,  and  ai'e  altogether  un- 
ivarianted  by  any  command  m  the  Word  of  God. 


To  cover  the  veneration  awarded  to  mere  outward 
represeniations,  Romish  writers  have  invented  an- 
other distinction,  speaking  of  ahsolutc  and  rclutire 
adoration,  tlie  first  being  given  to  the  true  object  o( 
Avorship,  and  the  second  paid  tc  an  object  as  belong- 
ing to,  or  representative  of,  another.  In  this  latter 
sense,  the  Romanists  profess  to  adore  the  cross,  oi 
crucifix,  not  simply  or  immediately,  but  m  respect  ol 
Jesus  Christ,  whom  they  suppose  to  be  on  it.  Tlie 
same  excuse,  however,  is  given  by  the  heathen  in 
defence  of  the  gi'ossest  idolatry.  It  is  not  the  image 
or  idol  sunply  and  absolutely  which  he  professes  to 
adore,  but  this  gi-eat  Being  whom  the  image  repre- 
sents. The  command  of  God  is  explicit  against 
every  act  of  this  nature  :  "  Thou  slialt  not  make  unto 
thee  any  gi-aven  image ;  thou  shalt  not  bow  Aovm 
thyself  to  them  nor  serve  them,  for  I  the  Lord  thy 
God  am  a  jealous  God."     See  Idolatry. 

ADRAMMELECH,  one  of  the  gods  worsliipped 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Sepharvaim,  a  people  who  set- 
tled in  Samaria,  in  place  of  the  Israelites  who  were 
carried  into  Assyria.  From  2  Kuigs  xra.  31,  we 
learn,  that  the  worshippers  of  this  idol  caused  their 
chikhen  to  pass  through  the  fire  in  honour  of  it,  as  wcU 
as  of  another  god  called  Anammelech  (which  see\ 
The  Babylonian  Talmud  alleges,  tliat  Adrammelech 
was  represented  mider  the  form  of  a  mule,  and  ICim 
chi  declares  it  to  have  been  that  of  a  peacock.  There 
is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  this  deity  was  the 
same  with  Molecli,  whom  the  Ammonites  worshipped, 
for  Melee,  or  Molech,  signifies  a  kiiir/,  and  with  Adar 
or  Adi'a  prefixed  the  word  Adrammelech  denotes  a 
mighty  king.  Dr.  Hyde  explauis  the  word  to  mean 
ihe  king  of  the  flocks,  and  supposes  tliis  god  to  pre- 
side over  cattle.  Some  conjecture  that  this  idol  re- 
presented Saturn,  others  the  sun. 

ADRANUS,  a  Pagan  divinity  worshipped  in  the 
island  of  Sicily,  and  particidarly  at  Adranus,  situated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  iEtna.  .iElian  as- 
serts that  a  thousand  sacred  dogs  were  kept  near  his 
temple.  Some  modem  critics  are  of  opmion  that 
this  deity  is  of  eastern  origin,  and  has  a  connection 
with  the  Persian  Adar  or  tu-e,  confounding  him  with 
Aih-ammelech  the  Asspian  god,  and  representing 
him  as  personifying  the  Sun  or  Fire. 

ADRIANjEA,  certain  temples  built  by  Adrian, 
emperor  of  Rome,  in  several  to\vns  about  A.  D.  127. 
As  tliese  temples  contained  no  statues,  nor  any  marks 
of  being  dedicated  to  Pagan  gods,  some  liave  ima- 
gined that  they  were  buUt  in  honour  of  Jesus  Christ, 
whom  Adrian  wished  to  worship,  but  was  dissuaded 
from  it.  lest  the  whole  country  sliould  be  tliereby  led 
to  embrace  Christianity. 

ADVENT,  a  name  given  to  the  four  Sundays  be- 
fore Chi-istmas,  as  bemg  preparatory  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  advent  or  commg  of  Christ  in  the  flesh 
These  four  Smidays,  L'Estrange  says,  "  are  so  many 
heralds  to  proclaim  the  approadiing  of  the  Feast." 
Some  writers  allege  that  tliis  observance  originated 
v.ith  the  apostle  Peter,  but  the  eailiest  record  of  it 
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which  exists  is  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  centmy, 
when  Maxiraus  Taurinensis  wrote  a  homil_v  upon  it. 
Advent  is  observed  in  tlie  Roman  Catliohc  chm-uh 
with  gi-eat  solenmity.  It  is  regarded  as  representing 
the  time  which  preceded  the  incarnation  of  Christ, 
and  tlie  hopes  which  the  Old  Testament  saints  en- 
tertained of  liis  comuig  to  redeem  mankind.  Hence, 
it  is  considered  as  a  season  calling  for  an  intermix- 
ture of  J03'  with  soiTOW.  For  tliis  reason  the  Gloria 
in  excelsis  is  not  said  in  Advent,  nor  the  Te  Deiim  at 
matins.  The  priests  abstain  from  using  the  dahnatica, 
that  being  a  part  of  di'ess  suited  to  joyous  occasions 
only.  Formerly  it  was  a  custom  to  fast  in  Advent. 
During  the  whole  of  this  season  the  Pope  goes  to 
chapel  on  foot.  In  the  Ambrosian  Office,  Advent  has 
six  weeks,  and  St.  Gregory's  Sacramentary  gives  it 
only  five.  The  Chm-ch  of  England  commences  the 
annual  course  of  her  serdces  from  the  time  of 
Advent. 

ADVOCATES  (Pope's).  These  are  important 
officers  in  the  apostolical  chamber  at  Rome,  one  be- 
ing the  legal,  and  the  other  the  fiscal  advocate.  Both 
are  employed  to  defend  the  interests  of  the  cham- 
ber, in  all  courts.  There  are  never  more  than 
twelve  consistorial  advocates  in  Rome.  They  are 
nominated  by  the  Pope,  and  plead  in  consistories, 
whether  public  or  private.  They  supplicate  the 
PaUium  for  all  newly  created  archbishops  in  the  se- 
cret consistory.  They  have  the  privilege  of  creat- 
ing doctors  in  the  canon  as  well  as  civil  law,  when 
assembled  in  their  college  Delia  Sapienza.  They 
wear  a  long  robe  of  black  wool,  of  which  the  tail  is 
purple,  lined  with  red  sUk,  and  a  cape  falling  do^vn 
between  the  shoulders  of  the  same  colour,  and 
lined  with  ermine.  But  their  ordinai-y  di-ess  is  a 
cassock  lined  with  black  serge,  and  a  cloak  trail- 
ing on  the  gi-ound.  One  of  these  advocates  is  rec- 
tor of  the  college  Delia  Sapienza ;  he  is  to  receive 
all  the  rents  wliich  are  appropriated  to  it,  and  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  the  public  readers  or  lecturers, 
whose  chau's  are  filled  by  a  congi"egation  of  cardi- 
nals, deputed  by  the  Pope  for  that  purpose.  The 
seven  senior  consistorial  advocates  have  large  sala- 
ries, twice  as  large  hideed  as  the  five  jmiior  advo- 
cates, and  the  fees  drawn  from  those  who  obtain 
doctorates  are  very  considerable. 

ADVOWSON,  the  right  of  patronage  to  a  church 
or  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  in  connection  with  the 
Church  of  England.  The  person  possessing  the 
right  of  advowson  is  called  the  patron.  Advowsons 
are  of  two  kinds ;  advowsons  appendant,  and  ad- 
vowsons in  gi-oss.  The  first  class  are  those  which 
are  annexed  to  a  manor  or  land,  and  sold  along  with 
it ;  the  last  class  are  separated  from  the  land,  and 
possessed  by  the  o\vner  as  a  personal  right.  Advow- 
sons, besides,  receive  different  names.  Thus,  where  the 
patron  has  a  right  to  present  the  person  to  the  bishop 
or  ordinary,  if  fomid  qualified,  the  advowson  in  such 
a  case  is  termed  presontative.  An  advowson  colla- 
'jve  is  whei'e  the  bi.shop  is  both  patron  and  ordinary. 


An  advowson  donative  is  where  the  kmg,  or  any  one 
by  royal  license,  foimds  a  church  or  chapel,  and  or- 
dains that  it  shall  be  merely  in  the  gift  or  disposal 
of  the  patron;  subject  to  his  visitation  only,  and  not 
to  that  of  the  ordmary.  Where  there  are  diflercnt 
claimants  of  the  right  of  advowson,  and  they  make 
dilferent  appointments,  the  ordinary  is  not  bound  to 
admit  any  one  of  their  presentees ;  and  if  the  six 
months  elapse  within  which  they  have  a  right  to 
present,  he  may  himself  present  jure  devoliito,  but  in 
no  other  case.  Where  au  advowson  is  mortgaged, 
the  mortgager  alone  shall  present  when  the  church 
becomes  vacant ;  and  the  mortgagee  can  derive  no 
advantage  from  the  presentation  in  reduction  of  his 
debt.  If  an  advowson  is  sold  when  the  church  is 
vacant,  it  is  decided  that  the  gi-antee  is  not  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  the  next  presentation.  If,  diu'ing 
the  vacancy  of  a  chm'ch,  the  patron  die,  his  executor 
or  personal  representative  is  entitled  to  that  presen- 
tation, unless  it  be  a  donative  benefice,  in  which  case 
the  right  of  donation  descends  to  the  heir.  But  it 
the  incimibent  of  a  church  be  also  seized  in  fee  of 
the  advowson  of  the  same  church  and  die,  his  heir, 
and  not  his  executors,  shall  present. 

ADYTUM,  a  Greek  word  signifymg,  like  AnATA 
(which  see),  inaccessible,  by  which  is  understood  the 
most  retired  and  secret  part  of  the  heathen  temples, 
into  which  none  but  the  priests  were  permitted  to 
enter.  The  adi/tum  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
from  wliich  oracles  were  deUvered,  corresponded  to 
the  Sanctum  sanctorum,  or  holy  of  holies  of  the 
Jews.  In  the  ancient  Clu-istian  churches  the  altar 
place  or  sanctuary  received  also  the  name  of  adytum, 
being  maccessible  to  all  but  the  clergy  in  the  time  of 
divine  service.  The  coimcU  of  Laodicca  lias  one 
canon  forbidding  women  to  come  within  the  altar  part, 
and  another  in  more  general  terms  allowing  only 
sacred  persons  to  communicate  there.  The  practice 
on  this  pomt  seems  to  have  been  ditt'erent  at  diriisr- 
ent  times.  Thus  in  the  third  centmy,  Diouysius  of 
Alexandria  speaks  both  of  men  and  women  commu- 
nicating at  the  altar.  And  tlie  same  privilege  was 
allowed  to  the  people  of  France  in  the  sixth  century  ; 
for  in  the  foiu-th  canon  of  the  second  council  of  Tours, 
A.  I).  5G7,  it  is  decreed,  that  the  holy  of  holies  be  open 
for  both  men  and  women  to  pray  and  coinniunicate 
ill  at  the  time  of  the  oblation  ;  though  at  other  times, 
when  there  was  any  other  ser\-ice  without  the  com- 
munion, they  were  not  permitted  to  come  within  the 
rails  of  the  adytum,  which  now  corresponds  to  the 
chancel. 

iEACUS,  one  of  the  three  judges  of  Hades,  ac- 
cording to  the  Pagan  mythology.  Plato  represents 
him  as  chiefly  judging  the  shades  of  Europeans.  He 
is  usually  represented  in  works  of  art  as  bearing  a 
sceptre,  and  the  keys  of  Hades.  He  was  the  son  of 
Zeus  and  iEgina,  and  from  this  circumstance  the 
mhabitants  of  the  island  of  jEgina  not  only  built  a 
temple  in  his  honour,  but  regarded  him  as  their  tu- 
telar deity.     Tlie  trutli  seems  to  have  been,  that  he 
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ivas  au  early  king  of  that  island,  whu  liad  been  noted 
througliout  all  Greece  for  his  justice  and  piety.  On 
this  account  he  was  deified  after  his  death,  and  pro- 
moted by  Pluto  to  the  office  of  a  judge  in  tlie  infer- 
nal regions. 

jEDES,  a  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  unconse- 
crated  temples. 

^DICULA,  a  smaU  temple  or  chapel  auiong  the 
ancient  Romans,  called  also  saceUain. 

/EDITUUS,  an  officer  among  the  Romans  who 
had  the  charge  of  the  offerings,  treasure,  and  sacred 
uteusils  belonging  to  the  temples  of  the  gods.  A 
female  officer  of  the  same  kind,  termed  ^ditua,  pre- 
sided over  the  temples  of  the  goddes.^es. 

JiGiEUS,  a  sm-name  of  Poseidon,  a  heathen 
god,  derived  from  the  town  of  ^Egaj  in  Eubcea,  near 
which  he  had  a  magnificent  temple  upon  a  hill. 

jEGERIA,  or  Egeria,  one  of  the  Camense,  from 
whom,  according  to  the  fabidous  early  Roman  lustory, 
Nuraa  received  his  instructions  as  to  the  forms  of 
worship  which  he  introduced.  Two  places  are 
pointed  out  in  legendaiy  story  as  sacred  to  iEgeria ; 
the  one  near  Alicia,  and  the  other  at  the  Porta 
Capena  near  Rome.  She  was  regai-ded  as  a  prophet- 
ic divinity,  and  also  as  the  giver  of  fife.  Hence  she 
was  invoked  by  pregnant  women. 

^EGIDUCHOS,  or  ^giochos,  a  surname  of 
Zeus,  from  Ins  bearing  the  segis  with  which  he  in- 
timidates his  enemies. 

jEGIN^-EA,  a  surname  of  Ai-temis,  under  which 
she  was  worshipped  at  Sijarta. 

jEMILIANUS,  or/EMiLius,a  martyr-  of  the  fifth 
century,  who  was  put  to  death  m  tlie  Aiian  perse- 
cution. His  memory  is  celebrated  by  the  Romish 
cluu-ch  on  the  sixth  of  December,  and  by  the  Greek 
church  on  the  seventh. 

iENEAS,  the  fomider  of  the  Roman  common- 
wealth, wiio  was  honom-ed  among  the  gods  Indi- 
GETES  (wluch  see).' 

iEOLUS,  the  Pagan  god  of  the  wmds,  which  he 
is  said  to  have  kept  shut  up  in  a  momitain,  and  let 
loose  at  his  pleasui-e.  He  was  the  son  of  Hippotes 
and  Melanippe.  Lipara,  or  Strongyle,  one  of  the 
.iEofian  islands,  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
his  residence,  while  others  place  it  in  Thrace,  and 
others  still  in  the  neighbomiiood  of  Rhegium  in 
It%. 

iEONS  (Gr.  ages).  The  word  properly  signi- 
fies an  infinite,  or  at  least  indefinite  dm-ation,  as 
opposed  to  a  finite  or  temporary  dm-ation.  Hence 
it  was  used  to  designate  immutable  beings  who  exist 
for  ever.  And  as  God  is  the  cliief  of  those  immu- 
table beings,  the  word  vEon  was  employed  to  express 
his  infiiute  and  eternal  dm-ation.  By  an  easy  tran- 
sition it  came  to  be  attributed  to  other  spiiitual  and 
hi\isible  bemgs;  and  this  was  the  sense  in  which  it 
was  used  by  Oriental  plulosophers  at  the  time  of 
our  Lord's  appearance  upon  eaith.  Gradually  the 
terra  underwent  an  unportant  change  of  meanmg. 
From  denoting  the  duration  of  a  spuitual  being,  it 


was  at  length  employed  to  signify  the  being  itself. 
Thus  the  Divine  Being -was  called  .lEon,  and  the  fa- 
thers of  the  ancient  Christian  church  applied  thp 
term  to  angels,  both  good  and  bad-  There  has  been 
considerable  discussion  among  the  learned,  as  to  the 
true  meaning  of  the  word  among  the  Gnostics  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  cluu-ch.  They  entertained  the  no- 
tion of  an  in\isible  and  spiiitual  world,  composed 
of  entities  or  \-ii-tues  proceeding  from  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  succeeding  each  other  at  certain  inter- 
vals of  time,  so  as  to  foi-m  an  eternal  chain  of  winch 
this  world  was  the  tei-minating  link.  To  the  beings 
who  formed  tliis  eternal  chain,  the  Gnostics  assigned 
certam  terms  of  dui-ation  which  they  called  yEous, 
afterwards  distingiusliing  the  beings  themselves  by 
this  title.  Thus  Cerinthus,  one  of  the  earUest  lead- 
ers of  a  Gnostic  sect,  taught  that  in  order  to  destroy 
his  corrupted  empire,  the  Supreme  Being  had  com- 
missioned one  of  liis  glorious  jEons,  whose  name  was 
Cluist,  to  descend  upon  earth,  who  entered,  at  liis 
baptism,  into  the  body  of  Jesus  which  was  crucified; 
but  that  Christ  had  not  suft'ered,  but  ascended  into 
heaven.  Another  Gnostic  named  Valeutinus,  a  plu- 
losopher  of  the  Platonic  school,  taught  that  there 
were  thirty  gods  whom  he  called  iEons,  from  whom 
proceeded  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  He  admitted 
that  Cluist  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  but  atfii-med 
that  he  derived  nothing  from  her,  havmg  come  di- 
rectly from  God,  and  only  passed  tlu-ough  a  mortal, 
bearing  with  liim  the  very  flesh  which  ho  had  brought 
from  heaven.  Basifides,  an  Egyptian  Gnostic,  main- 
tained that  the  Supreme  Being  produced  from  him- 
self seven  most  excellent  beings  or  .3Dons.  From 
two  of  the  iEons,  Djmamis  and  Sopliia,  or  Power  and 
Wisdom,  proceeded  the  angels  of  the  highest  or- 
der, who  again  produced  other  angels  somewhat  in- 
ferior. Other  generations  of  angels  succeeded,  and 
other  heavens  were  built,  until  there  were  tlu-ee  him- 
dred  and  sixty-five  heavens,  and  as  many  orders  of 
angels.  Over  all  these  heavens  and  angeUc  orders 
there  presided  a  prince  or  lord  called  Abraxas 
(which  see),  a  word  containing  letters  wluch  in  Greek 
amount  to  thi-ee  himch-ed  and  sixty-five,  the  precise 
number  of  the  heavens.  The  world  was  constructed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  lowest  heaven.  The  angels 
who  created  and  governed  the  world  gi-adually  be- 
came coiTupt,  and  sought  to  eft'ace  from  the  minds 
of  men  all  idea  of  the  Supreme  God,  in  order  that 
they  themselves  might  be  worshipped.  In  this  state 
of  matters,  the  Supreme  Being  looked  mth  compas- 
sion upon  man,  and  sent  down  the  prince  of  the 
jEous,  whose  name  is  Nous,  and  Christ,  that  he, 
joining  himself  to  the  man  Jesus,  nught  save  the 
world.  The  God  of  the  Jews  perceiving  tins,  or- 
dered liis  subjects  to  seize  Jesus  and  put  him  to 
death ,  but  over  Christ  he  had  no  power.  See  Ba- 
siLiDiAKS,    Cerikthians,    Gnostics,    Valenti- 

NIANS. 

AER,  a  veil  used  in  the  Greek  church  by  the  ofii 
ciating  priest  for  coveiing  the  patin  and  the  chalice 
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during  the  admiuistratioii  of  the  holy  communion. 
See  Mass. 

.iERA,  the  point  of  time  from  which  the  compu- 
tation of  a  series  of  years  commences.  ^Eras  may 
be  consi(k'n,'(l  as  of  fom-  kinis,  Christian,  Jewish, 
Moliammefian,  and  I'agan.  The  sera  which  is  in  gen- 
eral use  among  Christians,  is  that  whicli  is  computed 
from  tlie  birth  of  Christ,  the  precise  date  of  which  is 
a  subject  of  no  small  dispute  among  chronologers,  some 
placing  it  two,  others  four,  and  others  five  years  be- 
fore the  vulgar  fera,  which  is  calcidated  to  con-e- 
spond  mth  the  year  of  the  world  4,004.  Ai-chbishop 
Usher,  whose  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  many 
modern  clu'onologers,  supposes  the  birth  of  Christ  to 
have  happened  in  the  3"ear  of  the  world  4,000,  and 
of  the  Julian  period  4,714.  This  a;ra  is  that  which 
is  in  most  general  use  among  Christians.  The  an- 
cient Jews  made  use  of  several  a;ras  in  their  compu- 
tations. In  the  earliest  periods  they  appear  to  have 
reckoned  from  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs  and  men  of 
note.  This  seems  to  be  indicated  in  Gen.  vii.  11.  and 
viii.  13.  Sometimes  the}'  reckoned  from  the  deluge. 
from  tlie  dispersion  of  mankind,  from  the  departure 
out  of  Eg)-pt,  from  the  buildhig  of  the  first  temple, 
and  from  their  return  from  the  Babylonish  capti- 
vity. Theii'  vulgar  sera,  however,  is  computed  from 
the  creation  of  the  world,  wliich  con-esponds,  accord- 
ing to  then-  reckoning,  with  the  year  953  of  the  Ju- 
lian period.  It  is  not  certaui  when  this  »ra  of  the 
creation  was  first  adopted ;  one  Jewish  -m-iter  repre- 
senting it  as  having  been  introduced  subsequent  to 
the  completion  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  and  an- 
other datmg  it  so  late  as  the  end  of  the  tenth  or  the 
beginnmg  of  the  eleventh  century. 

The  precise  epoch  of  the  creation  is  one  of  the 
most  dilficidt  questions  connected  with  ancient  his- 
tory. This  difficulty  has  arisen  from  the  remarkaljle 
(hscrepancies  between  the  received  Hebrew  text,  the 
Samaritan  text,  and  the  Greek  version  of  the  Septua- 
gint,  in  recording  the  genealogies  of  the  patriarchs, 
both  antediluvian  and  postdiluvian.  The  years  from 
the  creation  to  the  deluge,  and  from  the  deluge  to 
tlie  bu'th  of  Abraham,  are  thus  variously  stated : 


Heb. 

Saniar. 

Sept  ling 

To  the  deluge, 

1,656 

1,397 

2,262 

To  the  birth  of  Abraham, 

352 

942 

1,132 

Archliishop  Usher's  chronology,  which  is  followed 
both  in  tliis  coimtry  and  among  the  most  distin- 
guished Protestant  divines  of  other  countries,  is 
foimded  on  the  Hebrew  text.  Tliis  system,  how- 
ever, has  been  ably  controverted  by  Dr.  Hales  in 
his  '  Analysis  of  Chronology,'  which  agrees  gener- 
ally with  the  computations  of  the  Septuagint.  It 
may  be  remarked,  that  Josephus  dilVers  little  from 
the  Septuagint,  and  Dr.  Marslmian,  in  bis  '  Elements 
of  Chinese  Grammar,'  observes  that  "Tlie  annals  of 
China,  taken  in  their  utmost  extent,  synchronize  with 
the  chronolog)-  of  Josephus,  the  Samaritan  I'cnfa- 
teucb,  .and  the   Septuagint,   rather  than    with  tliat 


contained  ui  our  present  copies  of  the  Hebrew  text.' 
Tliis  cm-ious  coincidence  refers  probably  to  the  post- 
dihn'ian  chronology. 

After  the  Jews  became  subject  to  tlie  Syro-Mace- 
donian  kings,  they  were  obliged  to  use,  in  all  their 
contracts,  the  sera  of  the  SeleucidiC,  which  thus  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  a;ra  of  contracts.  In  the 
books  of  the  Maccabees,  the  a^ra  of  the  Seleucidse  is 
caUed  the  sera  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Alexandrian  sera.  It  began  from  the  year  wlien  Se- 
leucus  Nicanor,  one  of  the  successors  of  Alexander  flic 
Great,  attained  the  sovereign  power,  that  is,  about 
B.  c.  312.  This  Kra  continued  in  general  use  among 
the  Orientals,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans. The  .Jews  had  no  other  epoch  imtil  A.  v. 
1040,  when,  on  then-  expulsion  from  Asia  by  the 
Caliphs,  they  began  to  compute  from  the  creation  of 
the  world,  with  the  occasional  use  even  afterwards  of 
the  rera  of  the  Seleucidse. 

The  Mohammedans  compute  from  theaira  of  the 
flight  of  JMohammed  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  whicli 
happened  on  the  16th  of  July  A.  D.  622. 

The  ancient  pagans  computed  from  various  feras. 
The  first  Olympiad  began  B.C.  776.  The  taking  of 
Troy  liappened  in  the  year  of  the  world  2820,  and 
B.C.  1884.  The  expedition  for  the  can-)-ing  away  of 
the  Golden  Fleece  oecuiTed  in  the  year  of  the  world 
2760.  The  foundation  of  Rome  was  laid  B.C.  753. 
The  sera  of  Nabonassar  was  in  the  year  of  the  world 
3257.  The  a?ra  of  Alexander  the  Great,  or  liis  last 
victoiy  over  Darius,  was  B.C.  330. 

yERIAXS,  a  sect  of  heretics  which  arose  in  the 
fourth  century,  in  the  reign  of  Constantino  the  Great, 
and  during  the  pontificate  of  Juhus  I.  It  derived 
its  name  from  iErius,  a  native  of  Pontus,  or  of  the 
Lesser  Armenia,  an  eloquent  man  and  a  friend  of  the 
Semi-Arian  Eustatluus,  who  was  afterwards,  to  the 
chagi-in  of  yErius,  raised  to  the  see  of  Sebaste.  The 
two  friends  had  been  feUow-monks,  and  when  Eus- 
tatluus was  promoted  to  the  episcopate,  he  ordained 
.lErius  a  priest,  and  set  him  over  the  hospital  of 
Pontus.  This  marked  kindness,  however,  failed  al- 
together in  subduing  the  feeUngs  of  en\-y  by  wliich 
JErius  was  animated.  He  quarrelled  openly  ^\'ith 
his  bishop,  accusing  him  of  avarice  and  misappro- 
priation of  the  funds  designed  for  the  poor.  Such 
feehngs  towards  his  ecclesiastical  superior  oblige<l 
lum  to  resign  bis  office  and  the  charge  of  the  hospi- 
tal. He  now  became  the  leader  of  a  sect,  and  a.'*- 
sembhng  a  number  of  followers  of  both  sexes,  he 
proclaimed  the  duty  of  renoimcmg  all  worldly  goods, 
and,  behig  driven  from  the  cities,  he  and  they  wan- 
dered about  the  fields,  lodging  in  the  open  air  or  in 
caves,  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons. 
The  leading  doctrine  which  he  inculcated  was  that 
file  Scriptures  make  no  distinction  between  a  bislio[. 
and  a  presbyter.  In  support  of  this  tenet,  he  ad- 
ihiced  1  Tiin.  iv.  14,  "  Neglect  not  tlie  gift  that  is  in 
thee,  whicli  was  given  thee  by  prophecy,  with  the 
laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery:"  and  be 
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sides,  he  arlduced  the  admitted  fact  that  presbyters 
as  well  as  bishops  baptized,  and  also  consecrated  the 
elements  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  As  his  followers  m- 
croased,  he  became  bolder  in  assailing  various  cor- 
ruptions which  had  crept  into  the  church,  and  called 
for  a  retiuTi  to  prmiitive  simpUcity  both  in  doctrine 
and  practice.  In  particular,  he  inveighed  agamst  the 
practice  of  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  celebrating  the 
eucharist  as  an  otiering  in  their  behalf.  Although 
originally  a  monk,  he  was  opposed  to  the  laws  regu- 
lating fasts,  and  to  the  confrning  of  fasts  to  set  times, 
as  Wechiesday,  Friday,  the  Quadiigesima,  and  Good 
Friday.  He  complained  of  all  such  practices  in  the 
Christian  church  as  an  attempt  to  restore  Jewish  ob- 
servances. He  objected  strongly  to  the  custom  then 
prevalent  in  these  parts  of  Asia,  of  celebrating  the 
passover,  as  being  a  confoimiling  of  Jewish  rites 
with  Christian.  Both  iErius  and  his  party  were  ex- 
posed to  severe  persecution ;  but  as  Mosheiin  well 
observes,  "  He  seems  to  have  reduced  religion  to  its 
primitive  simpUcity  ;  a  design  which,  in  itself  consi- 
dered, was  laudable,  though  in  the  motives  and  in 
the  mode  of  proceeding,  there  were  perhaps  some 
things  ceusm'able." 

AEROMANCY,  a  species  of  divination  practised 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  by  which  futtne 
events  were  foretold  fi-om  certain  appearances  or 
noises  in  the  au\  One  mode  of  aeromancy  was  as 
follows.  The  person  employing  it  folded  liis  head 
In  a  cloth,  and  having  placed  a  bowl  filled  with 
water  ui  the  open  air,  he  proposed  liis  question  in  a 
low  whispering  voice,  when,  if  the  water  was  agitat- 
ed, they  considered  that  what  they  had  asked  was 
answered  m  the  affirmative.  See  Auguky — Divi- 
nation. 

iERUSCATORES,  a  name  given  to  the  priests 
of  Cybele  among  the  Romans,  because  they  begged 
alms  m  the  pubUc  streets.  Tlie  word  came  to  be 
applied  to  fortune-tellers  generally,  or  vagrants,  hke 
the  modern  g^^psies. 

^SCULAPIUS,  among  the  pagans,  the  god  of 
medicine.  He  was  worshipped  over  aU  Greece,  the 
tem])!es  reared  to  his  honour  being  usually  built  in 
healthy  places,  on  hills  outside  the  towns,  or  near 
wells  which  were  thought  to  have  healing  qualities. 
Tliese  temples  were  not  only  frequented  for  worship, 
but  resorted  to  by  the  sick  in  expectation  of  being 
cured.  The  symbol  of  JEscidapius  is  the  serj^ent, 
and  hence  the  notion  that  the  worship  of  tliis  deity 
is  of  Egj'ptian  origin,  ^^^sciilapius  being  supposed  to 
be  identical  mth  the  serpent  Cnuph,  worshipped  in 
Ixg^^jt,  or  with  the  Phceuician  Esmim.  The  proba- 
bihty  is,  that  though  afterwards  exalted  to  the 
honours  of  a  deity,  ^Escidapius  had  been  a  person 
eminent  for  liis  medical  skill.  The  principal  seat  of 
the  worsliip  of  jEsculapius  in  Greece  was  Epidaurus, 
where  he  had  a  temple  suiTOunded  with  an  extensive 
grove,  within  wliich  no  person  was  allowed  to  die, 
and  no  woman  to  give  buth  to  a  child.  The  sick 
who  visited  the  temples  of  iEsculaidus  had  usually 


to  spend  one  or  more  nights  in  his  sanctuary,  during 
which  certain  rides  were  observed  which  liad  been 
laid  down  by  the  priests.  The  remedies  to  be  em- 
ployed were  generally  revealed  in  a  dream.  After 
being  healed,  it  was  customary  to  offer  a  cock  iii 
saaifice  to  the  god,  and  a  tablet  was  hung  up  in  the 
temple,  on  which  were  inscribed  the  name  of  the 
patient,  the  disease  of  which  he  had  been  healed,  and 
otiier  particulars  connected  with  the  case.  Fausanias 
says  that  jEscidapius  was  tlie  air ;  and  that  Hygeia, 
the  goddess  of  health,  was  his  daughter. 

yESIR,  the  gods  of  the  ancient  Scandinavians. 

.3;SUS  [Mighty),  a  name  given  in  the  theology  of 
the  ancient  Druids  to  the  Supreme  Being,  who  was 
worshipped  under  the  form  of  an  oak.  In  their  re- 
presentation of  this  divinity,  the  Driuds,  with  the 
consent  of  the  whole  order  and  neighbom-hood,  fixed 
upon  the  most  beautiful  tree  they  coidd  discover, 
and  having  cut  oft'  its  side  branches,  they  joined  two 
of  them  to  the  highest  part  of  the  trunk,  so  that 
they  were  stretched  out  like  the  arms  of  a  man. 
Near  this  transverse  piece  was  inscribed  the  word 
Thau  for  the  name  of  God  ;  while  upon  the  right  ann 
was  written  ^sm,  on  the  left  Belcmis,  and  on  the 
centre  of  the  trtmk  Theranis.  Towards  the  decline 
of  DruitUsm,  however,  when  a  behef  in  the  unity  of 
God  was  lost  m  polytheism,  ^sus  is  sometimes  said 
to  Imve  been  identified  with  Mars,  the  god  of  war, 
though  it  is  also  believed  that  he  was  adored  imder 
another  name,  in  the  form  of  a  naked  sword.  To 
him  were  presented  all  the  spoils  of  battle  ;  and  "  if," 
says  Caesar,  "  thsy  prove  victorious,  they  oft'er  up  all 
the  cattle  taken,  and  set  apart  the  rest  of  the  plim- 
der  in  a  place  appointed  for  that  purpose  ;  and  it  is 
common  in  many  pro%'inces  to  see  these  moniunents 
of  ofi'ermgs  piled  up  in  consecrated  places.  Nay,  it 
rai'ely  happens  that  any  one  shows  so  great  a  disre- 
gard of  religion,  as  either  to  conceal  the  plmider, 
or  pillage  the  public  oblations ;  and  the  severest 
ptmishments  are  inflicted  upon  such  ofl'enders." 

^SYMNETES,  a  siu'uame  of  Dionysius,  which 
signifies  a  Lord  or  Rider.  Under  this  designation 
he  was  worshipped  at  Aroe  in  Achaia.  A  festival 
was  instituted  in  liis  honour. 

.aiTERNALES.     See  Eternales. 

jETHIOPS,  the  Black,  a  surname  of  Zeus,  under 
which  he  was  worshipped  in  the  island  of  Chios. 

/ETIANS,  a  branch  of  the  Ai-ian  heresy,  winch 
arose  about  the  year  a.d.  33G,  during  the  reign  of 
Constantiiis,  and  in  the  pontificate  of  Liberius 
jEtius,  the  originator  of  this  sect,  was  a  native  of 
Antioch,  in  Coele-S}Tia,  and  has  sometimes  been 
siimamed  the  Atheist,  from  his  bemg  supposed  to 
deny  the  God  of  revelation.  In  liis  early  youth, 
being  in  gi-eat  poverty,  he  became  the  slave  of  a 
\ine-dresser's  wife,  and  afterwards  he  learned  the 
trade  of  a  goldsmith ;  but  qiuttmg  that  emplojTiient, 
he  applied  liiraseh'  to  study,  and  acquired  consider- 
able reputation  as  a  theological  disputant.  On  the 
death  of  his  mother  ui  331,  he  began  to  study  under 
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Paulinus  II.,  Arian  bishop  of  Antiocli ;  but  having 
given  offence  to  some  leading  persons  by  his  powers 
of  disputation,  he  was  obhged  to  leave  that  city  for 
Anazarbus,  a  city  of  Cilicia.  Here  he  applied  him- 
self to  the  acquisition  of  grammar  and  logic;  but 
having  differed  with  his  master  on  some  points  of 
theology,  lie  went  to  Tarsus,  where  he  studied 
divinity.  Prom  this  place  he  returned  to  Aiitioch, 
bis  native  city,  wliere  he  studied  for  a  time  under 
Leontius.  So  daringly  impious,  however,  were  his 
opinions,  that  he  was  di-iven  from  Antioch,  and  took 
refuge  in  Cihcia,  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the 
medical  art,  until  his  former  master  Leontius  was 
promoted  to  the  see  of  Antioch  a.d.  348,  when  he 
was  ordained  a  deacon.  His  ordination  was  strongly 
objected  to  on  the  ground  of  his  heretical  opinions, 
and  Leontius  was  imder  the  necessity  of  deposing 
him.  After  some  time  he  repaired  to  Alexandi-ia, 
and  opposed  Athanasius  openly,  declaring  liis  adher- 
ence to  the  Arian  party.  Besides,  however,  main- 
taining, in  common  with  the  Arians,  that  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  were  entirely  dissimilar  to  the 
Father,  he  taught  various  other  doctrines  along  with 
his  disciple  Emiomius,  which  were  regarded  as  en- 
tirely heretical.  A  section  of  the  Arian  party,  shocked 
at  the  irrehgion  of  iEtius,  accused  him  to  the  em- 
peror Constantius,  lu-ging  the  necessity  of  calliug  a 
general  comicil  to  decide  the  theological  question. 
The  opponents  of  jEtius  charged  hun  with  holding  a 
difl'erence  in  substance  in  the  three  persons  of  the 
Trinity.  His  party  were  now  divided,  and  he 
was  abandoned  by  his  friends,  who,  while  they  agreed 
with  him  in  regarding  the  Son  as  a  creatm-e,  shrunk 
from  the  admission  of  what  might  have  appeared  a 
plain  corollary  from  this  proposition,  viz.,  that  he  is 
of  unlike  substance  to  the  Father.  Jitius  was  now 
exposed  to  severe  persecution,  and  banished  to  Am- 
blada  in  Pisidia.  On  the  death  of  Constantius,  and 
the  succession  of  Julian  to  the  throne,  Jitius  was  re- 
called from  exile  and  mvited  to  court.  His  ecclesi- 
astical sentence  was  removed,  and  he  was  appointed 
bishop  at  Constantinople,  where  he  eagerly  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  spreadmg  his  heretical  opinions. 
Tlus  unexpected  elevation  was  followed  by  various 
reverses  of  fortime,  in  the  com-se  of  wliieh  he  was 
twice  driven  from  Constantinople,  and  at  length  died 
in  that  city  A.D.  3C7,  unlamented,  save  by  his  friend 
and  disciple  Eunomius,  by  whom  he  was  buried. 

In  his  work  De  Fide,  iEtius  maintauis  the  doc- 
trine that  faitli  without  works  is  sufficient  for  salva- 
tion, and  tliat  sin  is  not  imputed  to  believers, — both 
of  them  doctrines  which,  if  rightly  understood,  are  in 
complete  accordance  with  the  Word  of  God.  He 
denied  the  necessity  of  fasting  and  self-mortification. 
Tlie  idea  which  jireNailed  among  some  of  his  con- 
temporaries, that  he  denied  the  God  of  revelation, 
probablyarose  from  thedoctrinewhich  he  (aught  in  re- 
gard to  the  illuminating  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  which  was  more  clearly  explained  by  his  disciple 
Eunomius.  See  Anomians — Auians — Kunomians. 


.3iTNyEUS,  a  name  given  to  many  ancient  I'a- 
gan  deities  and  mj'tliical  beings  connected  with 
Mount  iEtna.  Tliis  surname  was  applied  to  Zeus, 
to  whom  there  was  a  festival  celebrated,  which  re- 
ceived the  name  of  jEtna?a ;  and  also  to  Hepha'S 
tus,  who  liad  his  workshop  in  the  moimtaui,  and  a 
temple  near  it.  The  Cyclops  also  were  termed  ^Et- 
na;us. 

yETOLE,  a  surname  of  Artemis,  by  wliich  she 
was  worshipped  at  Naupactus,  where  a  temple  was 
erected  to  her  honour. 

AFGHANS,  a  people  inhabiting  Afghanistan,  a 
country  bordering  upon  the  kingdom  of  Persia,  and 
situated  to  the  west  of  China.  According  to  their 
own  traditions,  the  Afghans  are  descended  from  Me- 
lic  Talut,  that  is,  from  King  Saul.  Su-  William 
Jones,  m  a  very  interesting  paper  which  appeared 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  '  Asiatic  Researches,' 
tlu-ew  out  the  eonjectiu'e,  that  this  people  is  a  rem- 
nant of  the  ten  tribes  carried  off  in  the  captivitv. 
His  words  are  these  :  "  We  learn  from  Eschas,  that 
the  ten  tribes,  after  a  wandering  jouniey,  came  to  a 
country  called  Arsareth,  where  we  may  suppose  they 
settled.  Now  the  best  Persian  historians  affii-m  that 
the  Afghans  are  descended  from  the  Jews ;  and  they 
have  among  themselves  traditions  of  the  same  im- 
port. It  is  even  asserted  that  their  families  are  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Jewish  tribes  ;  though,  since 
their  conversion  to  Islamisin,  they  have  studiously 
concealed  then-  origin.  The  language  tliey  use  has  a 
manifest  resemblance  to  the  Chaldaic  ;  and  a  coi^ider- 
able  district  mider  their  dominion  is  called  Hazareth, 
which  might  easily  have  been  changed  from  Arsar- 
eth." The  Afghans,  it  must  be  allowed,  still  pre- 
serve a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Jews  in  their  cus- 
toms and  ritual  observances.  Thus  they  chiefly 
contract  marriages  with  their  o-mi  tribes  ;  they  ad- 
here to  the  Levirate  law  in  the  brother  marrying  the 
widow  of  his  deceased  brother,  whenever  the  brother 
has  died  without  issue ;  divorces  are  permitted 
among  them,  and  a  ceremony  prevails  among  one  of 
their  tribes  bearing  a  marked  resemblance  to  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles.  It  is  a  remarkable  circimi- 
stance,  also,  and  one  which  more  than  any  other 
seems  to  point  out  their  Jewish  origin,  that  their 
language,  the  Pushtoo,  contains  a  greater  number  of 
Hebrew  words  than  any  other  in  India.  Mr.  El- 
phinstone,  who  doubts,  or  rather  disbelieves,  the 
theory  of  Sir  Wilham  Jones,  as  to  the  Afghans 
being  of  Jewish  origin,  alleges,  after  a  careful  exam- 
ination of  their  language,  that  about  half  the 
terms,  including  all  those  of  an  abstract  import,  are 
to  be  traced  to  foreign  sources,  chiefly  the  Persian. 
Although  of  late  years  considerable  attention  has 
been  directed  to  the  customs  and  language  of  this  in- 
teresting people,  a  veil  of  mystery  still  hangs  over 
the  whole  subject,  and  which  only  the  earnest  and 
profound  researches  of  Oriental  scliolars  are  likefy 
to  remove. 

AFFLATUS,  a  term  used  liy  tlie  poets  of  ancient 
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Rome  to  indicate  tlie  inspLratiou  of  some  divinity 
wliich  prompted  their  poetic  efi'usions.  Not  only, 
however,  were  poets  supposed  to  be  mider  tlie  in- 
fluence of  a  Divine  afflatus,  but  all  who  performed 
great  exploits,  or  succeeded  in  any  important  un- 
dertaking. 

AFRICUS,  the  south-west  whid,  an  inferior  deity 
among  the  ancient  Romans,  who  were  wout  to  regard 
all  the  elements  as  regidated  by  a  superior  power. 

AGABUS  (Festival  of),  observed  by  the  Greek 
church  on  the  8th  of  March,  in  honour  of  Agabus  the 
prophet,  who,  they  allege,  sulfered  martjTdom  at 
Antioch.  He  belonged  to  the  primitive  Clu-istian 
Church,  and  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  of  om- 
Lord.  While  Paid  and  Barnabas  were  conducting 
tlieir  ministrations  at  Antioch,  this  person  visited 
the  city,  and  foretold  that  Judea  was  soon  to  be 
the  scene  of  a  famine.  Luke  states.  Acts  xi.  28,  that 
this  dearth  took  place  "  in  the  days  of  Claudius 
Caesar."  This  famine  is  mentioned  by  Josephus, 
and  it  seems  to  have  commenced  A.  D.  44.  Taci- 
tus iind  Suetonius  refer  to  a  famine  which  occun-ed 
during  the  same  reign ;  but  it  was  evidently  difler- 
ent  from  that  predicted  by  Agabus,  and  was  limited 
to  Italy. 

AGAP/E,  Love-Feasts,  or  Feasts  of  Charity 
among  the  primitive  Christians,  observed  in  token 
of  brotherly  regard.  All  members  of  the  chm-ch,  of 
every  rank  and  condition,  were  expected  to  be  pre- 
sent at  these  entertainments.  There  appears  to  be 
an  allusion  to  the  Agapce  in  Jude  12,  "  These  are 
spots  in  your  feasts  of  charity,  wlien  they  feast  with 
you,  feeding  themselves  without  fear :  clouds  they 
are  without  water,  carried  about  of  wmds ;  trees 
whose  fruit  withereth,  without  frait,  twice  dead, 
plucked  up  by  the  roots;"  and  perhaps  the  same 
feast  is  refeixed  to  in  Acts  ii.  46,  "  And  they,  con- 
tinuing daily  with  one  accoi'd  in  the  temple,  and 
breaking  bread  from  house  to  house,  did  eat  their 
meat  mth  gladness  and  singleness  of  heart ;"  and 
Acts  \-i.  2,  "  Then  the  twelve  called  the  multitude 
of  the  disciples  imto  them,  and  said.  It  is  not  rea- 
son that  we  should  leave  the  word  of  God,  and  serve 
tables." 

This  feast  was  celebrated  at  a  very  early  period 
in  the  history  of  the  Chi-istian  Chm-ch.  Chrysos- 
tom  derives  it  from  the  practice  of  the  apostles. 
His  words  are  these,  "  The  fu-st  Christians  had  all 
things  common,  as  we  read  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles ;  but  when  that  equality  of  possessions  ceased, 
as  it  did  even  in  the  apostles'  time,  the  Agape  or 
love-feast  was  substituted  in  its  room.  On  certain 
days,  after  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  they  met 
at  a  common  feast,  the  rich  bringing  provisions, 
and  the  poor,  who  possessed  nothing,  being  invited." 
Tliis  feast  was  imiformly  connected  with  the  Lord's 
Supper.  At  first  the  Agape  seems  to  have  been 
observed  before  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper;  but, 
at  a  later  period,  it  followed  upon  that  sacred  ordi- 
nance.    Though  not  a  strictly  religious  feast,  it  was 
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characterized  by  the  utmost  decorum  ami  propriety. 
The  pastor,  deacons,  and  members  having  taken  theif 
seats  aroimd  a  table  wliich  was  spread  in  the  church, 
and  the  guests  having  washed  their  hands,  public 
prayer  was  offered,  and  dm-ing  the  feast  a  portion  ot 
Scriptm-e  was  read,  and  the  presiding  elder  or  pres- 
bj'ter  having  proposed  questions  arising  out  of  the 
passage,  they  were  answered  by  the  persons  present. 
Any  encouraging  accounts  from  other  churches  were 
then  reported,  and  at  the  close  of  the  feast  a  col- 
lection was  made  for  the  benefit  of  widows  and 
oqjhans,  the  poor,  prisoners,  or  any  of  the  brethren 
who  might  be  m  need  of  pecimiary  aid.  TertuUian 
relates,  that  at  the  close  of  the  supper,  "  when  all 
had  washed  their  hands,  Ughts  were  brought,  then 
each  was  in\-ited  to  sing  as  he  was  able,  cither  from 
tlie  Holy  Scripture,  or  from  the  prompting  of  liis 
owm  spirit,  a  song  of  praise  to  God  fur  the  common 
edification."  From  this  remark  of  TertuUian,  tlie 
Agapse  must  have  been  observed  in  the  night,  pro- 
bably in  times  of  persecution,  from  necessity  rather 
than  choice.  Neander  alleges,  that  "  so  long  as  the 
Agapse  and  the  Lord's  Supper  were  imited  together, 
the  celebration  of  the  latter  formed  no  part  of  the 
divine  serWce ;  but  tliis  service  was  held  early  in 
the  morning,  and  not  till  towards  evening  did  the 
cluu'ch  re-assemble  at  the  common  love-feast  and 
for  the  celebration  of  the  Supper." 

These  Agapse.,  wliich  at  first  had  been  marked  by 
Cliristian  sinipUcity  and  innocence,  and  which  had 
tended  to  foster  and  encom-age  brotherly  love  among 
the  faithfid  adherents  of  the  cross,  became  ui  pro- 
cess of  time  a  mere  lifeless  form  no  longer  animated 
by  that  amiable  spirit  of  benevolence  and  kinthiess 
which  tliey  were  designed  originally  both  to  be- 
token and  to  inAngorate.  Abuses  of  various  khids 
crept  into  them,  giving  rise  to  the  most  imfavoura- 
ble  suspicions  on  the  part  of  the  heathen.  At  length 
it  was  found  necessary  to  abolish  the  Agap»  en- 
tirely. Some  commentators  have  supposed  tliat  the 
abuses  of  winch  Paid  complains  in  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  fii'st  Corinthians,  applied  not  to  the  Eu- 
charist, but  to  the  Agapje,  with  wdiich  it  was  ac- 
companied. Tliis  opinion,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  be  well-foiuided.  And,  indeed,  the  allegations  of 
the  enemies  of  Clrristianity  as  to  the  evil  practices 
connected  with  the  love-feasts,  were  indignantly  re- 
pelled by  the  early  Clu-istian  wTiters.  Thus  Ter- 
tulUan,  in  describing  them,  says,  "  Prayer  again  con- 
cludes our  feast,  and  we  depart  not  to  fight  and 
quarrel  or  to  abuse  those  we  meet,  but  to  pursue  the 
same  care  of  modesty  and  chastity  as  men  that  have 
fed  at  a  supper  of  philosophy  of  discipline  rather 
than  a  corporeal  feast."  There  can  be  no  doubl, 
that  although,  during  the  first  three  centuries,  the 
Agapie  were  observed  without  scandal,  the  calumnies 
which  arose  led  at  length  to  the  fonnal  prohibition 
of  them  being  held  in  churches,  first  by  the  council 
of  Laodicea,  and  then  by  tlie  third  council  of  Car- 
Not\vithstanthng  the  successivi- 
c  2  ■-!= 
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decrees  thus  issueJ,  the  Agapi«  still  continued  to  be 
held  in  churches.  In  France,  we  find  it  prohibited 
by  the  second  council  of  Orleans,  A.  D.  541 ;  and 
there  appears  to  have  been  some  remains  of  it  in  the 
seventh  century,  when  tlie  council  of  Trullo  was  ob- 
liged to  re-enforce  the  canon  of  Laodicea  against 
feasting  in  the  church  under  pain  of  excomraiinication. 

A  similar  feast  to  that  of  the  Agapse  was  observed 
in  the  ancient  Jewish  church.  On  their  gi-eat  fes- 
tival days  they  were  accustomed  to  entertain  their 
family  and  friends,  and  also  the  priests,  the  poor,  and 
orphans.  These  feasts  were  celebrated  in  the  tem- 
ple ;  and  the  law  appointed  certain  sacrifices  and 
first-fruits,  which  were  to  be  set  apart  for  this  pur- 
pose, Deut.  xiv.  22,  27,  29 ;  xxxvi.  10—12.  Esth. 
ix.  19.  In  modem  times,  the  practice  of  feasting 
together  has  been  adopted  by  some  Christian  com- 
munities, as,  for  exiunple,  the  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
the  JIora\'ians,  and  the  Glassites.  These  entertain- 
ments are  usually  tenned  Love-Feasts  (which  see). 

AGAPETiE  {Beloved),  a  name  given  to  young 
women  and  widows  in  the  early  Christian  church, 
who  attended  on  ecclesiastics  from  motives  of  piety 
and  charity.  To  prevent  scandal,  however,  m  conse- 
quence of  such  fema! es  residing  witli  vmmamed  clergy- 
men, the  council  of  Nice  decreed  that  none  of  the  im- 
mairied  clergy ,  bishop,  presbyter,  deacon,  orany  other, 
should  have  any  woman  that  was  a  stranger,  and  not 
one  of  their  kindred,  to  dwell  with  them ;  save  only 
a  mother,  a  sister,  or  an  aimt,  or  some  such  persons 
with  whom  they  might  Uve  without  suspicion.  Can- 
ons to  the  same  pm-port  were  afterwards  passed  by 
other  councils,  all  showing  that,  from  the  loose  state 
of  morals  which,  in  different  ages  of  the  chm-ch,  pre- 
vailed among  the  clergy,  particularly  after  cehbicy 
was  enforced,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  exercise 
the  utmost  severity  of  discipline.  The  second  coim- 
cil  of  Aries  decreed,  that  every  clergj-man,  above  the 
order  of  deacons,  must  be  excommunicated  who  re- 
tained any  woman  as  a  companion,  except  it  be  a 
grandmother,  or  mother,  or  sister,  or  daughter,  or 
niece,  or  a  wife  after  her  conversion.  And  the  coim- 
cil  of  Lerida  ordered  them  to  be  suspended  from 
their  office  till  they  should  amend  tlieir  fault,  after  a 
first  or  second  admonition.  It  is  possible  that  the 
AgapetK  may  have  held  the  office  of  Deaconesses 
in  the  church,  and  may  have  derived  their  name 
fi-om  the  part  they  took  in  preparing  the  Agap^.  .See 
Deaconesses. 

AGATHOD^MON  {the  Good  God),  a  Pagan 
deity,  in  honour  of  whom  the  Greeks  drank  a 
cup  of  unmixed  wine  at  the  close  of  every  repast. 
Pausanias,  with  great  probabUity,  conjectures  that  it 
was  a  mere  epithet  of  Zeus.  A  temple  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  worship  of  a  deity  bearing  this  name, 
on  the  road  between  Megalopolis  and  Msnalus  in 
Ai'cadia. 

AGDISTIS,  a  mjlhical  being  in  the  Pagan  my- 
thology, which,  though  in  human  form,  was  of  both 
sexes.     It  was  tlie  offspring  of  Zeus  and  the  Earth. 


Pausanias  supposes  the  whole  story  of  Agthslis  to 
have  been  part  of  a  symbolical  worship  of  the 
creative  powers  of  nature.  Some  have  supposed 
this  being  to  have  been  the  same  -with  Cybele,  who 
was  worshipped  at  Pessmus  under  that  name. 

AGHOIil,  a  Hindu  sect  professing  complete 
worldly  indifl'erence.  The  original  Atjhori  worship 
seems  to  have  been  that  of  Kali  (which  see),  in 
some  of  her  terrific  fonns,  and  to  have  required  even 
human  victims  for  its  performance.  On  the  present 
condition  of  the  Aghori,  Dr.  Horace  Wilson  makes  the 
foUowmg  remarks  :  "  The  regular  worship  of  this  sect 
has  long  smce  been  suppressed,  and  the  early  traces 
of  it  now  left  are  presented  by  a  few  disgusting 
^vretches,  who,  whilst  they  profess  to  have  adopted 
its  tenets,  make  them  a  mere  plea  for  extorting  alms. 
In  proof  of  their  indifference  to  workUy  objects,  they 
eat  and  drink  whatever  is  given  to  them,  even  ordure 
and  carrion.  They  smear  their  body  also  with  ex- 
crement, and  carry  it  about  with  them  in  a  wooden 
cup,  or  skull,  either  to  swaUow  it,  if  by  so  doing 
they  can  get  a  few  pice ;  or  to  throw  it  upon  the 
persons,  or  into  the  houses  of  those  who  refuse  to 
comply  with  their  demands.  They  also,  for  the  same 
purpose,  inflict  gashes  on  their  limbs,  that  the  crime 
of  blood  may  rest  upon  the  head  of  the  recusant ; 
and  tliey  have  a  variety  of  similar  disgusting  devices 
to  extort  money  from  the  timid  and  credulous  Hindu. 
They  are,  fortunately,  not  numerous,  and  are  imiver- 
eaJly  detested  and  feared." 

AGLAIA,  one  of  the  three  graces  of  the  heathen 
mythology,  called  Charites  by  the  Greeks,  the  daugh- 
ters of  Jupiter  and  Era-onyme.     See  Graces. 

AGLIBOLUS,  a  name  anciently  given  to  the 
sun,  wliich  was  worshipped  as  a  deity  by  the  ancient 
SjTians.  Aglibolus  and  Melek-Belus  were  the  tu- 
telar gods  of  that  coxmtiy,  and  are  usually  accounted 
the  sun  and  moon. 

AGNES  (St.,)  Festival  of,  which  occm-s  in  the 
Romish  church  on  the  21st  of  January.  The  Bre- 
viary under  that  date  contains  a  foolish  legend  in 
reference  to  this  saint.  Among  the  Mingrelians,  in 
connection  with  the  Greek  church,  the  festival  of 
St.  Agnes  is  remarkable  for  the  cure  of  sore  eyes. 

AGNI,  the  mediator  of  the  Ariens  of  the  Indus, 
mentioned  in  the  Rig- Veda.  Agni  is  properly  the 
fire  of  the  sacrifice,  but  the  divinity  is  regarded  as  ui 
the  fire.  It  is  by  Agni  that  the  pure  offering  as 
cends  to  the  gods  in  the  smoke  of  the  sacred  pile. 
He  is  greater  than  the  heavens,  and  the  universe 
acknowledges  him  as  master;  he  sm-passes  all  the 
gods  in  greatness ;  he  is  the  universal  god,  the  god 
of  gods,  the  father  of  all  beings.  He  is  the  friend 
of  man,  his  king,  his  prophet,  his  life,  and  he  is  also 
his  priest  and  his  intercessor. 

AGNCETyE  {the  Ignorant),  a  sect  of  Christian  here- 
tics which  appeared  about  A.  D.  370.  They  were  the 
followers  of  Theophronius,  the  Cappadocian,  who 
called  in  question  the  omniscience  of  the  Supreme 
Being ;  alleging  that  he  know  things  past  only  by 
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memory,  and  tilings  futm-e  only  by  a  precarious  un- 
certain prescience.  In  this,  therefore,  the  Agnoe- 
tian  heresy  approached  to  the  idea  of  the  more  mo- 
dern Arminians,  holdhig  that  the  foreknowledge  of 
God  is  not  absolute  and  certain,  but  depends,  in  some 
measure,  on  the  free-'siU  of  rational  creatm-es. — 
Another  sect,  bearing  the  name  of  Agncetre  or  Nesci- 
ents, arose  in  the  sixth  centuiy,  springing  out  of  the 
Corrupticolse,  who  believed  the  body  of  Christ  to  be 
corruptible.  The  originator.s  of  the  opinions  pecu- 
liar to  tliis  sect,  were  Themistius,  a  deacon  of  Alex- 
andria, and  Theodosins,  a  bishop  of  that  city,  who 
maintained  that  Christ's  divine  nature  knew  all 
things ;  but  that  some  things  were  concealed  from 
his  human  nature,  founding  their  notion — in  which 
many  modern  commentators  acquiesce — on  Mark 
xiii.  32,  "But  of  that  day,  and  that  hour,  knoweth 
no  man,  no,  not  the  angels  wliich  are  in  heaven, 
neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father." 

AGNUS  DEI  {the  Lamb  of  Gocl),  a  cake  of 
virgin  wax,  mixed  with  balsam  and  holy  oil,  on  which 
there  is  stamped  the  figm-e  of  a  lamb  supporting  the 
banner  of  the  cross.  This  medal,  prepared  and  spe- 
cially blessed  by  the  Pope,  is  supposed  by  the  ad- 
lierents  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  possess  great  vir- 
tues. It  is  carried  covered  with  a  piece  of  stuff  in 
the  form  of  a  heart,  in  their  solemn  processions,  and 
frequently  worn  about  the  neck  like  a  charm.  The 
practice  of  blessing  the  Agnus  Dei  arose  about  the 
seventh  or  eighth  century.  From  very  early  times 
it  bad  been  customary  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross 
on  the  forehead  in  baptism.  Gradually  special  im- 
portance began  to  be  attached  to  the  mere  outward 
stamping  mth  the  sign  of  the  cross,  or  anj-thing 
which  mdicated  the  death  of  Cluist.  And  the  hea- 
thens being  accustomed  to  wear  amulets  or  charms 
round  then-  necks,  the  practice  was  at  length  intro- 
duced of  wearing  a  piece  of  wax  stamped  with  the 
figiu-e  of  a  lamb,  Clvrist  being  "  the  Lamb  of  God 
who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world."  No  decree 
of  a  comicil  has  ever  recognized  the  virtue  of  an 
Agnus  Dei,  but  the  efficacy  of  tliis  sacred  medal  is 
strongly  and  miiversally  beUeved  in  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Pope  Urban  V.  sent  to  John  Palreologus, 
emperor  of  the  Greeks,  an  Agnus  Dei  folded  in  fine 
paper,  on  which  was  recorded  a  detailed  description 
in  Terse,  of  its  peculiar  virtues.  These  verses  state 
that  the  Agiuis  Dei  is  formed  of  bahn  and  wax  mixed 
with  chrism,  and  that  being  consecrated  by  mystical 
words,  it  possesses  the  power  of  removing  thimder 
and  dispersing  storms,  of  giving  to  pregnant  women 
an  easy  delivery,  of  preventing  shipwreck,  taking 
away  sin,  repelling  the  devil,  increasing  riches,  se- 
curing against  fire,  and  many  other  wonderful  quali- 
ties. Romanists  attach  aliighvalue  to  the  posses- 
sion of  an  Agnus,  and  accordingly  these  medals  are 
a  source  of  no  small  gain  to  tliose  from  whom  they 
are  purchased.  Their  importationinto  England  was 
fnrbidden  by  an  express  act  of  I'aiiiament  in  the 
13th  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 


The  baptism  and  benediction  of  the  Aguus  Dei  ia 
regarded  as  a  very  solemn  and  important  ceremony 
of  the  Romish  church.  It  is  perfonned  by  the  Pope 
lumself  in  the  iu-st  year  of  his  pontificate,  and  re- 
peated every  seventh  year  thereafter.  The  wax  from 
which  the  cake  is  made,  was  formerly  provided  by 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  Holiness's  chamber,  who 
held  his  office  from  the  master  or  chamberlain  of  the 
sacred  palace.  Those  who  wished  to  obtain  a  num 
ber  of  these  precious  medals,  laid  a  quantity  of  wax 
upon  St.  Peter's  altar,  and  an  apostoUc  sub-deacon 
conveyed  it  from  the  altar  to  an  apartment  in  the 
Pope's  palace.  The  sub-deacon  and  his  colleagues, 
assisted  by  some  of  the  acolytes,  moulded  the  wax, 
and  with  gi'eat  devotion  and  the  utmost  care  made  it 
up  into  the  reqiusite  form  according  to  the  du-ections 
of  Roman  ceremonial.  These  sacred  cakes  were 
pro\'ided  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  apostolic 
chamber.  The  wax  of  which  they  were  formed  was 
melted  in  a  quantity  of  sacred  oil  and  cluism  of  the 
preceding  year.  When  the  materials  were  com- 
pletely prepared,  the  Agnuses  were  presented  to  the 
Pope  in  one  or  more  basms,  when  he  gave  them  his 
benediction.  The  wax  of  wdiicli  they  are  made,  ir. 
addition  to  the  gifts  of  wax  laid  upon  St.  Peter's  al- 
tar, is  taken  from  the  remams  of  the  preceding  year's 
Easter  wax,  and  in  case  of  more  bemg  wanted,  it  is 
suppUed  by  the  apostolic  chamber. 

The  water  in  which  the  Agnus  is  to  be  baptized 
by  the  Holy  Father  has  lieen  previously  thus  pre- 
pared. The  sacristan  performs  the  benediction  over 
it  on  Easter  Tuesday,  and  the  next  day,  as  soon  as 
the  pontifical  mass  is  ended,  his  Hohnes8,  dressed  in 
his  amice,  his  alb,  liis  stole  of  white  damask  with 
silver  lace,  and  having  a  mitre  of  cloth  of  gold  upon 
his  head,  consecrates  the  water  which  was  blessed  by 
the  sacristan  the  day  before.  This  water  is  put  into 
a  large  silver  basin.  The  consecration  consists  of 
the  usual  blessings,  to  which  the  Holy  Father  adds 
a  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  that  he  would  vouchsafe 
to  sanctify  such  things  as  wash  away  the  sins  of 
mankind,  after  which  he  takes  some  bahn  and  pours 
it  mto  the  water,  adding  to  it  the  holy  clirism,  which 
he  likewise  pours  into  it  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  He 
ofi'ers  up  several  prayers  to  God  dm-mg  the  per- 
foiTOance  of  this  ceremony ;  then  he  turns  to  the 
Agnuses,  blesses  and  incenses  them,  imploring  God 
to  shower  down  upon  them  all  the  ™-tues  usually 
ascribed  to  them.  A  second  and  thnd  prayer  fol- 
low ;  after  which  his  Holuiess,  seated  in  a  chair  pre- 
pared purposely  for  him,  having  a  napkin  gu-t  about 
him,  and  his  mitre  on  his  head,  takes  the  Agnuses 
one  after  another  as  they  are  presented  to  him  by 
the  gentlemen  of  the  chamber,  and  throws  them  into 
the  holy  water,  and  immediately  the  cardinals  in 
tlieii-  fine  hnen  albs,  take  them  out  with  a  spoon 
used  for  no  other  purpose.  The  cardinals  then  lay 
them  on  a  table  covered  %vith  a  clean  white  cloth, 
and  wipe  them  with  a  napkin,  when  the  assistant 
prelates  range  them  upon  the  table,  where  they  are 
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left  till  they  are  thoroughly  diy.  The  baptism  of 
the  Agnuses  being  ended,  the  Holy  Father  rises 
from  his  seat,  and  in  a  prayer  addresses  himself  to 
the  Holy  Ghost,  beseeching  him  to  bless  them,  and 
then  to  Jesus  Christ.  The  Agnuses  are  then  put 
into  the  basins  again.  Tlie  same  process  is  resinned 
on  the  Tlmrsday  following,  and  continued  till  they 
are  all  blessed.  This  ceremony  is  performed  in  the 
presence  of  multitudes  of  strangers  who  assemble 
from  mere  idle  curiosity  to  witness  the  spectacle. 

The  next  ceremony  connected  with  the  Agnus  Dei 
is  its  distribution.  Tliis  takes  places  on  the  follow- 
ing Saturday,  when  a  chapel  is  held,  and  mass  simg 
by  a  cardinal  priest,  at  which  his  Holiness  assists  in 
his  pontifical  robes.  As  soon  as  the  Agnus  Dei  is 
sung,  an  apostolic  sub-deacon,  ch'cssed  in  lus  robes, 
with  the  cross-bearer,  two  wax-taper-bearers,  and 
the  thuriferary  before  him,  goes  to  the  Pope's  sacris- 
tan, and  takes  from  him  a  liasin  fuU  of  these  Agnuses 
which  have  been  recently  blessed.  The  sub-deacon 
is  followed  by  a  clerk  of  the  ceremonies,  and  two 
chaplains  in  their  surplices.  Wlien  these  have 
reached  the  chok  of  the  church,  they  all  kneel,  and 
the  sub-deacon  with  an  audible  voice  sings  these 
words  in  Latin,  "  Holy  Father,  these  are  the  new 
Lambs  who  have  smig  their  hallelujahs  to  you.  They 
di'ank  not  long  ago  at  the  fountain  of  holy  water. 
They  are  now  very  much  enlightened.  Praise  the 
Lord."  To  which  the  choii-  respond,  "  God  be 
praised.  Hallelujali."  After  this  the  sub-deacon 
rises  and  walks  forward.  As  soon  as  he  reaches  the 
entrance  of  the  railings  in  the  chapel,  lie  repeats  the 
words  ah'eady  mentioned.  When  he  approaches  the 
pontifical  throne,  he  repeats  them  a  third  time,  and 
prostrates  himself  at  the  feet  of  lus  Holiness,  who 
receives  him  sitting  with  his  mitre  on.  When  the 
cross  enters,  however,  he  and  the  whole  oongi-egation 
rise ;  but  the  holy  Father  immediately  resumes  his 
seat,  though  the  sub-deacon  remains  kneeling  at  his 
feet  wliile  he  distributes  the  Agnuses. 

The  ceremony  of  distribution  is  perfomied  with 
much  pomp.  Two  auditors  present  two  cardinal- 
deacons'  assistants  with  a  tine  wliite  napkin,  which 
they  lay  upon  the  knees  of  his  Holiness.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  sacred  coUege  then  advance  with  pro- 
found obeisance,  and  present  their  mitres  with  the 
horns  downwards  to  the  Holy  Father,  who  puts  into 
them  as  many  Agnuses  as  he  thinks  proper.  Tliey 
then  kiss  his  Holiness's  hand  and  knee,  and  retire. 
When  the  clergy  have  received  the  supply  destined 
for  tliem,  tlie  ambassadors  and  other  persons  of  dis- 
tinction fiillow,  receiving  the  precious  Agnuses  from 
the  Pope's  hand.  At  the  close  of  the  ceremony  of 
distribution,  the  Holy  Father  washes  his  hands,  the 
sacred  college  take  olT  their  robes,  and  the  olliciat- 
ing  priest  returns  to  the  altar,  when  mass  concludes 
witli  a  double  Hallelujah,  and  the  Pope  blesses  his 
children,  giving  a  great  number  of  indulgences. 

The  master  of  the  Pope's  wardrobe  takes  charge 
of  the  Agnuses  which  have  been  blessed,  but  not  dis- 


tributed, and  he  distributes  them  every  daj'  at  cer- 
tain hom-s  to  those  who  apply  for  them.  Pope 
Gregory  XIII.,  in  1572,  forbade  aU  who  were  not  in 
holy  orders  to  touch  the  Agnus  Dei,  unless  on  very 
special  occasions  ;  and  as  a  still  gi-eater  precaution, 
all  laymen  were  directed  to  have  them  set  in  glass, 
or  crystal,  or  some  transparent  substance,  and  those 
who  were  able  were  reqmrcd  to  \vrap  them  up  in 
rich  embroidery,  so  that  the  Agnus  might  appear  on 
one  side  as  in  a  reliquary.  The  same  pope  prohib- 
ited them  also  being  piinted,  deeming  the  wliite 
colour  of  the  wax  a  suitable  emblem  of  the  spotless 
pm-ity  of  the  Lamb  of  God. 

AGNYA'-SE'TRA,  a  class  of  worlds,  according  to 
the  Budliist  system  of  religion.  The  worshippers  of 
Budh  reckon  that  there  are  innumerable  systems  of 
worlds ;  each  system  having  its  own  earth,  sun,  and 
moon.  The  space  to  wliich  the  light  of  one  sun  or 
moon  extends,  is  called  a  sakwiila,  and  includes  an 
earth  with  its  continents,  islands,  and  oceans,  as  well 
as  a  series  of  hells  and  lieavens.  The  sakwala  sys 
terns  are  divided  into  three  classes,  of  wliich  the 
Agny^-setra  denote  those  systems  which  receive  the 
ordinances  of  Budlia,  or  to  which  his  authority  ex- 
tends. These  systems  are  a  himdred  thousand  kelas 
in  number,  each  kela  being  ten  millions.     See  Bud- 

HISTS. 

AGON,  one  of  the  inferior  ministers  employed  m 
the  ancient  Roman  sacrifices,  whose  office  it  was  to 
strike  the  victim.  The  name  is  probably  derived 
from  the  question  which  he  put  to  the  priest,  Agoiie, 
Shall  I  strike  ? 

AGONALIA,  Roman  festivals  instituted  by  Nu- 
ma,  in  honour  of  Janus.  They  ai'e  said  to  have  been 
observed  three  times  every  year,  in  .lanuary,  Jmie, 
and  December. 

AGONISTlCl  (ConihaUnits),  a  name  assumed 
by  a  party  of  Donatists,  in  North  Africa,  in  the 
fourth  centuiy,  as  being  in  their  own  estimation 
Cliristian  champions.  They  ai'C  described  as  having 
despised  all  labour,  wandering  about  the  country 
among  the  huts  of  the  peasants,  and  supporting 
themselves  by  begging.  On  account  of  their  va- 
grant habits  they  were  called  by  their  enemies  ClR- 
CUMCELLIONES  (which  see). 

AGONYCLIT.E  (Gr.  a,  not,  gonu,  knee,  Idino,  to 
bend),  a  class  of  Christians  in  tlic  seventh  centmy, 
who  prefeiTed  the  standing  to  the  kneeling  postm-e 
in  prayer. 

AGRATH,  one  of  the  four  females  to  whom  the 
Jewish  Rabbis  attribute  the  honour  of  being  the  mo 
tilers  of  angels.  The  other  three  are  Lilith,  Eve,  and 
Naaniah.     See  Angels. 

AGRAULUS,  or  Aguaui.e,  a  daughter  of  Ce- 
crops,  in  honour  of  whom  a  temple  was  built  on  the 
AcropoUs  ui  Athens,  and  a  festival  and  mysteries 
were  celebrated.  PorphjTy  informs  us,  that  she  was 
worshipped  also  at  Cyprus,  where  human  sacrificfts 
were  offered  to  her  down  to  a  late  period. 

AGRICULTURE   (Festival   of),  a  aolemuity 
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regularly  observed  in  Cliiua.  It  was  instituted  by 
an  emperor  who  tloui'ished  about  B.  C.  180.  In  every 
town  tln-oiighout  the  whole  empire,  when  the  sun  is 
In  the  middle  of  Aquarius,  one  of  the  cliief  magis- 
trates, cro\vned  with  flowers  and  suiToimded  with 
musicians,  marclies  in  procession  out  of  the  eastern 
gate  of  the  city.  He  is  accompanied  by  a  large 
crowd  caiTying  torches,  streamers,  and  colom-s.  Va- 
rious images  are  borne  along  composed  of  wood  and 
pasteboard,  embelhshed  with  silk  and  gold,  all  relat- 
ing to  agi-iciilture.  The  streets  are  hung  witli  tapes- 
try, and  adorned  with  triumphal  arches.  The  ma- 
gistrate advances  to  the  East  as  if  gomg  to  meet  the 
new  season,  where  there  appears  a  figm-e  in  the  form 
of  a  cow,  made  of  burnt  clay,  so  large  that  forty  men 
can  scarcely  carry  it ;  and  on  the  back  of  the  animal 
sits  a  beautiful  living  boy,  representing  the  genius 
of  husbandry,  in  a  careless  di'css,  with  one  leg  bare, 
and  the  other  covered  with  a  kind  of  buskin.  The 
boy  constantly  lashes  the  cow  as  the  procession 
moves  along.  Two  peasants,  cari-ying  agi'icultural 
implements  of  various  kinds,  follow  immediately 
after.  Father  Martini  explains  the  whole  details  of 
this  festival  as  being  emblematic.  The  lashes  which 
the  boy  inflicts  upon  the  cow,  he  understands  to  de- 
note the  constant  appUcation  which  is  required  for 
aU  rm-al  labours ;  and  having  one  leg  bare,  and  tlie 
other  covered,  is  the  symbol  of  haste  and  diligence, 
which  scarcely  allow  time  for  di-essing  before  the 
husbanchnan  repau-s  to  liis  work.  As  soon  as  the 
strange  procession  reaches  the  emperor's  palace,  the 
monstrous  cow  is  stripped  of  her  ornaments,  and  her 
belly  having  been  opened,  several  small  cows  of  the 
same  materials  as  the  large  one  are  taken  out  and 
distributed  by  the  emperor  among  the  ministers  of 
state,  to  remind  them  of  the  care  and  diligence  re- 
quii-ed  in  all  agiicultural  matters,  that  the  land  may 
yield  abundant  produce,  and  the  wants  of  the  people 
may  be  supplied.  The  emperor  is  said  also  on  this 
day  to  afford  an  encouragement  to  the  practice  of 
industiy  in  agricultural  operations,  by  setting  before 
fhem  a  royal  example  in  his  own  person. 

AGRIONIA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Dionysus  or 
Bacchus,  observed  yearly  by  the  Boeotians.  On  this 
occasion  the  god  was  supposed  to  have  fled,  and  the 
women  pretended  to  go  in  quest  of  him,  but  speedily 
gave  up  their  search,  alleging  that  he  had  fled  to  tlie 
Muses,  and  was  concealed  among  them.  After  this 
they  feasted  and  proposed  riddles  to  one  another. 
The  idea  involved  in  tliis  festival  probably  was,  that 
the  Muses  restore  to  reason  a  person  who  has  been 
maddened  by  indulgence  in  wine.     See  next  article. 

AGRIONIUS,  a  surname  of  Dionysus  the  god  of 
wine,  imder  which  he  was  worsliipped  at  Orcho- 
menus  in  Bceotia.  The  word  means  ^fierce,  indicating 
the  effect  of  an  mtemperate  use  of  wuie. 

AGROTERA  {the  hioitre-ss),  a  surname  of  Ai-te- 
mis  or  Diana,  to  whom  a  temple  was  built  at  Agrie, 
on  the  Ilissus,  and  also  at  Algeira.     See  next  article. 

AGROTER.E,  a  festival  at  Athens,  in  lionour  of 


Ai-temis,  observed  annually,  when  Ave  hundi-ed goats 
were  sacrificed.  The  origin  of  this  solemnity  was  as 
follows.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  Athenians  were 
attacked  by  the  Persians,  they  vowed  to  Ai-temis, 
that  if  successful  they  would  sacrifice  as  many  goats 
to  her  as  they  should  kill  of  the  enemy.  The  slaugh- 
ter of  the  Persians,  however,  was  so  great  that  it 
was  impossible  to  perform  then"  vow  in  one  sacrifice. 
Accordingly,  an  annual  sacrifice  of  five  himch'ed 
goats  was  appointed.  Xenophon  infoims  us,  in  his 
'  Anabasis,'  that  the  festival  was  celebrated  in  his 
time. 

AGROTES  Ijimhandman),  mentioned  by  Sancho 
niatho  as  having  been  \rorshipped  in  Phai'nicia,  hav- 
ing a  statue  erected  to  him,  and  a  moveable  temple 
carried  about  by  a  yoke  of  oxen. 

AGROUERIS,  an  ancient  deity  of  the  Egyptians 
mentioned  by  Plutarch.  Some  suppose  him  to  have 
been  identical  with  ApoUo  ;  but  Scaliger  tliinks  that 
the  name  must  have  been  apphed  to  Anubis  (which 
see).  Bishop  Cimiberland,  again,  confounds  him 
with  Agrotes  (see  preceding  article).  When  the 
Egyptians  added  five  intercalary  days  to  each  year, 
they  decUcated  each  of  them  to  a  god.  The  second 
on  these  occasions  was  dedicated  to  Agroueris. 

AGYNIANI  (Gr.  a,  not,  (/^me,  a  woman),  a  sect 
of  Christian  heretics,  who  appeared  about  a.  d. 
694,  under  Pope  Sergius  I.  They  renounced  the  use 
of  animal  food,  and  asserted  mamage  to  have  origi- 
nated not  from  God,  but  from  the  devil.  This  sect 
was  very  small  and  of  brief  dm-ation. 

AGYRTiE  (Gr.  agiireo,  to  congregate),  a  name 
given  to  priests  of  the  goddess  Cybele,  who  wandered 
up  and  down,  attracting  crowds  of  people,  by  pretend- 
ing to  be  suddenly  inspii-ed  by  the  goddess,  roused 
into  a  divine  fury,  slashing  and  cutting  themselves 
with  knives.  These  strolling  impostors  generally 
carried  about  with  them  an  image  of  Cybele,  which 
they  placed  upon  the  back  of  an  ass,  and  deceived 
the  people  by  fortime-telUng,  pei'suading  them  to 
give  presents  to  the  goddess,  in  return  for  the  infor- 
mation wliich  by  her  inspiration  had  been  imparted 
to  them  as  to  then-  futm-e  fiite. 

AHABATH  OLAM  (Ileb.  Eternal  Love),  one 
of  the  blessings  which  the  Jews  dispersed  over  the 
whole  Roman  emphe  in  our  Saviour's  time,  daily 
recited  before  the  reading  of  the  Shema.  It  ran 
thus  :  "  Thou  hast  loved  us,  0  Lord  our  God,  with 
eternal  love ;  thou  bast  spared  us  with  great  and 
exceeding  patience,  our  Father  and  our  King,  for 
thy  great  name's  sake,  and  for  our  fathers'  sake, 
who  trusted  in  thee :  to  whom  thou  chdst  teach  the 
precepts  of  life,  that  they  might  walk  after  the  sta- 
tutes of  thy  good  pleasure  with  a  peri'ect  heart.  So 
be  thou  mercifid  unto  us,  0  our  Father,  merciful 
Father,  that  showeth  mercy.  Have  mercy  upon  us, 
we  beseech  thee,  and  put  imderstandhng  into  our 
hearts  that  we  may  understand,  be  wise,  bear,  leam, 
teach,  keep,  do  and  perform  all  the  words  of  the 
doctrine  of  thy  law  in  love.     And  enMghten  oureyef 
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in  thy  commandments,  and  cause  our  hearts  to  cleave 
to  thy  huv,  and  imite  them  to  the  love  and  fear  of 
thy  name.  We  will  not  be  ashamed  nor  confounded 
nor  stumble  for  ever  and  ever;  because  we  have 
trusted  in  thy  holy,  gi"eat,  mighty,  and  terrible 
name,  we  will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  thy  salvation, 
and  in  thy  mercies,  0  Lord  our  God :  and  the  mul- 
titude of  thy  mercies  shall  not  forsake  us  for  ever. 
Selah.  And  now  make  haste  and  bring  upon  us  a  bless- 
ing and  peace  from  the  four  comers  of  the  earth ; 
break  thou  the  yoke  of  the  Gentiles  from  oft'  our 
necks,  and  bring  us  upright  into  om-  land  ;  for  thou 
art  a  God  that  workest  salvation,  and  hast  chosen 
us  out  of  every  people  and  language  :  and  thou  our 
King  hast  caused  us  to  cleave  to  thy  great  name  in 
love,  to  praise  thee,  and  to  be  united  to  thee,  and 
to  love  thy  name.  Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord,  wlio 
hast  chosen  thy  people  Israel  in  love."  This  prayer, 
fi'om  the  allusion  to  "  the  yoke  of  the  Gentiles," 
shows  the  impatience  which  the  Jews  felt  of  the  op- 
pression to  which  they  were  subjected  wlien  under 
the  government  of  the  Romans.  The  probability  is, 
that  a  feeling  of  this  kmd  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
prayer,  and  more  especially  to  the  prominence 
wliich  was  given  to  it  in  the  devotions  of  the  Jews. 
See  SiiEMA. 

AIIAD,  or  AcHAD,  a  name  given  to  the  sim,  which 
the  Syrians  worshipped,  and  also  the  Israelites  when 
they  fell  hito  idolatry.  There  seems  to  be  an  allu- 
sion to  this  deity  in  Isaiah  bcvi.  17,  wliich  is  thus 
rendered  by  Bishop  Lowth :  "  They  who  sanctify 
themselves,  and  pm-ify  themselves  in  the  gardens 
after  the  rites  of  Ahad  ;  m  the  midst  of  those  who 
eat  swine's  flesh,  and  the  abominations,  and  the  field 
mouse,  together  shall  they  perish,  saith  Jehovah." 

AHADITH,  the  Moliajnmedan  traditions,  alleged 
to  amount  in  number  to  5,206. 

AHI,  or  the  serpent  mentioned  in  the  Rig-Veda, 
as  the  chief  of  the  Asouras. 

AHMED,  a  name  by  wlrich  Mohammed  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Koran.  In  the  sixty-fh-st  chapter  it  is 
written,  "  Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary,  said,  0  chikh-en 
of  Israel,  verily,  I  am  the  apostle  of  God  sent  unto 
you,  confirming  the  law,  which  was  delivered  before 
me,  and  bringing  good  tidings  of  an  apostle  who 
shall  come  after  me,  and  whose  name  shall  bo  Ah- 
med." To  this  prediction  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Jesus,  the  Mohammedan  writers  point  as  proving  the 
Divine  authority  of  their  prophet,  and  they  endeavoiu' 
to  confirm  it  by  quoting  the  words  of  Jesus  as  re- 
corded in  the  New  Testament,  John  xvi.  7,  "  Never- 
theless I  tell  you  the  truth  ;  It  is  expedient  for  you 
that  I  go  away :  for  if  I  go  not  away,  the  Comforter  will 
not  come  unto  you;  but  if  I  depart,  I  will  send  him  un- 
to you."  Tliis  Paraclete,  as  the  word  is  in  the  original, 
and  which  they  transform  into  Periclcte,  theiUmtrious, 
they  unanimously  explain  as  referring  to  Moham- 
med. Nay,  some  of  their  doctors  go  farther  back, 
and  find  a  iircdiction  of  the  appearance  of  this  great 
l'ro|jhcl,  and  tlic  judgments  upon  the  nations  wliich 


he  was  to  bring  along  -vrith  him,  in  Psal.  1.  3,  "  Oui 
God  shall  come,  and  shall  not  keep  silence  :  a  fire 
shall  devour  before  him,  and  it  shall  be  very  tem- 
pestuous round  about  him."  And  they  think  they 
see  him  also  distinctly  announced  Ln  Isa.  xxviii.  5, 
"  In  that  day  shall  the  Lord  of  hosts  be  for  a  ci'owni 
of  glory,  and  for  a  diadem  of  beauty,  unto  the  resi- 
due of  his  people;"  and  Isa.  Ixii.  3,  "Thou  shalt 
also  be  a  crowm  of  glory  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord, 
and  a  royal  diadem  in  the  hand  of  thy  God,"  where 
the  expression,  "  crown  of  glory,"  is  rendered  in 
Syi'iac  Makmud.  Another  passage,  which  is  also 
perverted  by  them  to  the  same  purpose,  is  to  be 
foimd  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  2,  "  The  Lord  came  from 
Sinai,  and  rose  up  from  Seir  unto  them ;  he  sliined 
forth  from  Mount  Paran."  These  tlu-ee  appearances 
the  Mohammedan  doctors  explain  to  mean,  the  Law 
of  Moses,  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  the  Koran  of  Mo- 
hammed. Thus  it  is  that  the  claims  of  the  great  Pro- 
phet of  Ai'abia  are  supported  by  his  followers.  See 
Mohammed. 

AHRIMAN,  the  evil  prmciple  among  the  ancient 
Persians.  They  represent  a  perpetual  contest  as 
subsisting  between  Onnuzd,  the  Prince  of  Light, 
and  Alu-inian,  tlie  Prince  of  Darkness.  At  length, 
however,  Ahi-iman  shall  be  defeated,  and  Good  shaU 
triumph  over  Evil.  The  Earth  shall  then  resume  her 
native  uniformity ;  mankind  shall  lie  immortal,  and 
none  but  the  righteous  shall  inhabit  it.  The  an- 
gels were  represented  as  mediators  between  Onnuzd 
and  Ahriman,  and  a  peace  was  concluded  between 
the  two,  on  tliis  condition,  that  the  eai-tli  should  be 
given  over  to  Aliriman  for  7,000  years,  and  that 
afterwards  it  should  be  restored  to  Urmuzd.  Those 
who  were  inhabitants  of  this  world  before  the  peace 
was  agi-eed  upon  were  destroyed.  Our  first  pa- 
rents, as  Hyde  declares,  in  his  '  Treatise  on  the  Re- 
Ugion  of  the  Ancient  Persians,'  were  created  in  a 
supernatural  way,  and  were  the  ih'st  of  all  living 
creatm-es.  Mankind  were  originally  no  more  than 
embodied  spirits ;  but  Onnuzd  resoh'ed  to  make  use 
of  them  in  his  contest  with  Alu-iman,  and  for  that 
pui-pose  clothed  them  in  flesh.  At  that  time  the 
ari-angement  was,  that  the  light  should  never  for- 
sake them  tiU  they  had  brought  Alu-iman  and  liis 
forces  under  subjection.  After  this  happy  conquest 
there  is  to  be  a  resuiTection  of  the  bod}-,  a  separation 
of  light  from  darkness,  and  a  glorious  dehverance 
Plutarch,  in  his  '  Life  of  Themistocles,'  tells  us  that 
the  Persians  sometimes  addressed  prayers  to  Ahri- 
man ;  but  we  have  no  certain  information  with  what 
particular  rites  he  was  worshipped,  or  where  he  was 
sujiposed  to  reside.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  th.e 
worshipiiers  held  him  in  detestation  ;  and  when  they 
had  occasion  to  write  his  name  they  always  inverted 
it,  intending  thereby  to  denote  that  they  regarded 
him  as  a  malignant  being.     See  Ahesta. 

AHZAB,  the  name  given  to  the  sixty  equal  por- 
tions into  which  the  Molianimcdans  have  divided  the 
Koran,    pmltdily    in    iiniliilidii    cif  the    .lews,    whf 
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divided  tlie  Mislma  iiitu  tlib  same  nuiiibei"  of  parts. 
See  Koran. 

AIAM  ALMADOULAT  {the  rechoned  days), 
tlie  tirst  ten  days  of  tlie  month  Moharram,  or  tlie 
fii'st  month  of  the  Arabian  year,  in  the  course  of 
which  tlie  Koran  is  beUeved  to  have  descended  from 
heaven  to  be  commimicated  to  men.     See  Koran. 

AIAT  {4g:vi  or  tvonders),  the  verses,  or  small  por- 
tions of  imequal  length,  into  wliich  the  114  chapters 
or  large  portions  of  tlie  Koran  are  divided. 

AICHMALOTARCH  {thejnince  of  the  captivity). 
The  Jews  assert,  but  without  sufficient  evidence,  that 
a  governor,  called  by  this  title,  ruled  the  people  dur- 
ing the  captivity  at  Babylon.  But  the  origin  of  the 
princes  of  the  captivity  cannot  easily  be  ascertained. 
One  tiling  appears  to  be  certain,  that  such  an  officer 
did  not  exist  before  the  end  of  the  second  or  begin- 
ning of  the  third  century.  Dm-ing  the  existence  of 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  the  Jews  dispersed  among 
the  eastern  nations  were  accustomed  every  year 
either  to  repair  in  person,  or  to  send  presents  to 
Jerusalem.  The  calamities  of  exUe  tended  to  de- 
stroy that  party  spirit  which  had  so  long  separated 
the  Jews,  Samaritans,  and  other  sects,  and  accord- 
ingly all  agreed  in  recognizing  the  liigh  priest  at 
Jerusalem  as  the  head  of  the  nation.  As  long 
therefore  as  any  form  of  government  existed  in  Ju- 
dea,  there  was  no  necessity  for  a  prince  of  the  cap- 
tivity either  in  the  East  or  the  West.  No  mention 
of  an  Aichmalotarch  occure  in  the  writings  of  Jose- 
phus,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Trajan.  Some 
authors  allege  that  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  the  nation  was 
divided  into  tlu-ee  classes,  each  of  which  chose  a 
chief  or  prince  to  preside  over  them.  That  portion 
which  still  remained  in  Palestine  were  governed,  as 
formerly,  by  the  president  of  the  sauhethiin.  Tlie 
Jews  who  settled  in  Egypt  elected  a  patriarch  as 
their  head.  Those,  again,  who  took  up  their  resi- 
dence m  Babylon  and  its  neighbomhood,  chose  a 
ruler  for  themselves,  to  whom  they  gave  the  name 
of  Aichmalotarch,  or  Prince  of  the  Captivity. 

The  installation  of  Hima,  who  was  the  tu-st  elected 
pi-ince,  was  conducted  with  gi'eat  pomp  and  ceremony. 
On  that  occasion,  the  heads  of  the  neighbouring  aca- 
demies, with  the  senators  and  people,  repaired  in 
crowds  to  Babylon.  The  assembly  being  convened, 
and  Huna  ha™g  taken  liis  seat  upon  a  throne,  the 
head  of  the  academy  of  Syria  approached,  and 
solemnly  warned  him  not  to  abuse  his  authority,  at 
the  same  time  reminding  him,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  ^vretched  and  distracted  state  to  wliich  the 
nation  was  reduced,  he  was  rather  called  to  a  state 
of  slavery  than  elevated  to  a  throne.  The  Thiu-sday 
follomng,  all  the  heads  of  the  academies  attended 
him  to  the  synagogue,  where  they  solemnly  laid 
their  hands  upon  him,  amidst  the  soimd  of  trimipets 
and  the  acclamation  of  the  multitude.  From  the 
sjTiagogue  he  was  led  in  procession  to  his  palace, 
where  the  people  sent  him  large  presents.     On  the 


Saturday  morning,  the  heads  of  the  academies  and 
the  leading  Jews  repaned  to  the  palace,  when  the 
Aichmalotarch,  having  covered  his  face  with  a  piece 
of  silk,  put  liimself  at  their  head,  and  the  company 
walked  in  procession  to  the  synagogue.  As  soon  as 
they  had  arrived,  the  heads  of  the  academies  and  the 
chanters  stood  around  his  chair,  singing  songs  of 
blessing  and  congi-atulation.  Then  the  book  of  the 
law  was  put  into  his  hands,  of  which  he  read  the  first 
line,  and  addi-essed  the  people  with  his  eyes  shut, 
enlarging  upon  the  liberality  that  ought  to  be  sho^\^l 
to  the  students,  wliich  he  enforced  not  only  with  ar- 
giunents,  but  by  a  large  donation  fi'om  his  own  hand 
In  closing  the  service,  the  prince  blessed  the  people, 
praying  for  every  particular  people,  that  God  would 
defend  it  from  famine,  the  pestilence,  and  the  sword. 
On  leaving  the  synagogue,  the  prince  was  conducted 
with  great  pomp  to  his  palace,  where  he  made  a 
sumptuous  entertainment  for  the  cliief  men  of  the 
nation.  Tliis  was  his  last  pubUc  appearance,  unless 
when  he  went  to  the  academy,  and  then  every  one 
rose  at  his  approach,  and  stood  until  he  desired  them 
to  take  their  seats. 

During  the  first  period  of  their  power,  the  Aicli- 
nialotarchs  resided  at  a  place  caUed  Mahazia,  but 
their  residence  was  soon  removed  to  Babylon  or 
Bagdad.  There  the  prince  presided  over  ten  courts 
of  justice.  There  was  also  in  that  great  city  twenty- 
eight  synagogues,  among  which  was  tliat  of  the 
prince,  supported  with  pillars  of  all  kinds  of  coloms. 
A  tribunal  having  ten  steps  was  raised  before  the 
chest  containing  the  law,  upon  which  was  placed  a 
seat  for  the  prince  and  his  tamily.  The  jmisdiction 
of  this  officer  extended  over  all  the  Jews  who  were 
dispersed  in  the  kingdoms  of  Assyria,  Chaldea,  and 
Parthla.  He  was  invested  with  the  power  of  con- 
ferring ordination,  and  he  also  received  the  contribu- 
tions necessary  to  maintain  Ins  own  dignity,  and  to 
pay  the  tribute  exacted  by  the  Persian  kings.  The 
office  continued  till  the  eleventh  century. 

AIHALA,  or  Al-asvad,  a  rival  prophet  to  Mo- 
hammed in  Arabia.  He  pretended  that  two  angels 
appeared  to  liim,  giving  him  his  commission.  His 
eloquence  and  bravery  di'ew  great  crowds  after  him ; 
but  he  maintained  his  position  only  four  months, 
and  was  killed  a  few  hours  before  Mohammed. 
Aihala  and  Mosseilama,  who  also  pretended  to  be  a 
prophet  sent  from  God,  were  called  by  the  Rloham- 
medans,  The  two  Liars. 

AISLE  (from  (da,  a  wing),  the  lateral  divisions  of 
a  church.  The  Norman  churches  were  built  in  the 
fonn  of  a  cross,  with  a  nave,  and  two  wings  or 
aisles. 

AIUS  LOCUTIUS,  a  deity  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  whose  admission  into  the  niunber  of  the 
gods  arose  from  a  peculiar  circumstance.  A  short 
time  before  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  as  Livy  in- 
forms us,  a  voice  was  heard  at  Rome,  in  the  Via 
Nova,  during  the  silence  of  night,  declaring  that  the 
Gaids  were  at  hand.     The  warning  was  disregarded. 
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but  no  sooner  had  the  Gauls  left  the  city,  than  the 
prophetic  voice  was  remembered,  and  the  Romans,  iu 
•oken  of  tlieu'  reverence  for  the  uukno^vn  speaker, 
built  a  temple  to  his  memory  in  the  Via  Nova,  as 
near  as  possible  to  tlie  spot  where  the  voice  had 
been  heard. 

AJZAT,  the  sections  into  which  the  Koran  is 
usually  divided,  each  of  them  twice  the  Auzab 
(which  see),  and  subdivided  into  four  parts.  These 
diWsions  are  for  the  use  of  the  readers  in  the  royal 
mosques  and  the  adjoining  chapels,  where  emperors 
and  other  great  men  ai'e  biu-ied.     See  Koran. 

AKALS,  a  name  given  among  the  Druses  on 
Mount  Lebanon  to  ecclesiastics.  Three  of  the 
Akals  preside  over  and  are  sheiks  among  the  rest,  of 
whom  one  dwells  in  the  district  Ai-kub,  the  second 
in  Tschup  el  Heite,  and  the  third  in  Hasbeia. 
The  Akals  are  distinguished  from  the  seculars 
by  their  white  di'ess,  and  particularly  the  white 
turban,  which  they  wear  as  a  symbol  of  their 
pm-ity.  They  have  generally  good  houses  on  the 
hills.  On  Thm'sdiiy  evening,  which  among  the 
Orientals  is  called  the  night  of  Friday,  they  as- 
semble in  the  house  of  one  or  other  of  their  frater- 
nity, to  perfonn  then-  worsliip  and  pray  for  the 
whole  nation :  the  wives  of  ecclesiastics  may  be 
present,  but  they  do  not  admit  seculars,  not  even  a 
sheik  or  an  emu-.  They  despise  all  employments  of 
honour  in  the  world,  beheving  that  on  the  retm'n  of 
Hakem,  the  personification  of  deity,  they  shall  be 
kings,  viziers,  and  pachas.  They  do  not  marry  the 
daughters  of  seculars,  and  they  refuse  to  eat  with  the 
sheiks  and  emu-s  of  then-  own  nation.  Akals  eat 
only  with  Akals,  and  with  the  peasants  and  humble 
labom'ers.  They  superintend  divine  worship  m  the 
cliapels,  or,  as  they  are  called,  Khaloue,  and  tliey  in- 
struct the  children  in  a  kind  of  catechism.  They 
are  obliged  to  abstaui  from  swearing  and  all  abusive 
language,  and  dare  not  wear  any  article  of  gold  or 
silk  in  then-  di'ess.  There  are  different  degi'ees  of 
Akals,  and  women  are  also  admitted  mto  the  order ;  a 
privilege  of  which,  as  Bm-ckhardt  informs  us,  many 
avail  themselves,  as  they  are  thus  exempted  from 
wearing  the  expensive  head-dress  and  rich  silks 
fashionable  amongst  them.  It  lias  been  calculated 
that  the  sacred  order  of  Akals  numbers  about  10,000. 

AKASMUKHIS,  a  Hindu  sect,  who  hold  up  their 
faces  to  the  sky  till  the  muscles  of  the  back  of  the 
neck  become  contracted,  and  retain  it  in  that  posi- 
tion. They  wear  the  Jata,  and  allow  the  beard  and 
whiskers  to  gi'ow,  smearing  the  body  with  ashes, 
riiey  subsist  upon  alms. 

AKHRAT,  a  species  of  adoption  permitted  among 
Mohammedans,  and  very  common  among  the  Turks. 
The  ceremony  by  which  this  deed  is  contirmed,  con- 
sists in  the  person  who  is  to  be  adopted  putting  on 
and  going  through  the  shirt,  of  the  person  who  adopts 
him.     See  Adoption. 

AKIBA,  a  famous  Rabbi,  who  lived  about  A.D. 
i;iO,  and  of  whom  the  Jewish  writers  relate  many 


wonderful  stories.  He  was  president  of  the  sanho- 
drim  when  Barchochebas  appeared  claiming  to  be 
the  Messiah.  Akiba  favoured  the  designs  of  thai 
remarkable  impostor,  and  alleging  himself  to  be  liis 
forerunner,  exclauned  to  the  multitude,  "  Behold  the 
star  that  was  to  come  out  of  Jacob!"  These  two 
artful  and  mtriguiug  men  took  advantage  of  the 
prejudices  which  prevailed  among  the  Jews,  who  ex- 
pected the  Messiah  to  appear  as  a  temi)oral  prince 
and  a  mighty  conqueror,  who  should  ascend  the 
throne  of  Ms  father  David,  and  not  only  deliver 
them  from  the  tj-ranny  of  the  Romans,  but  exalt 
their  nation  above  all  the  kingdoms  that  existed  on 
the  earth.  The  Jews  hold  Akiba  in  the  highest  re- 
pute, alleging  him  to  have  been  descended  from 
Sisera,  the  general  of  the  amiy  of  Jabin,  king  of 
Canaan.  In  such  favom-  with  God  do  they  imagine 
him  to  have  been,  that  they  say  a  revelation  was 
made  to  him  of  many  points  wliich  were  concealed 
from  Moses,  and  that  he  was  intimately  acquamted 
with  the  reason  of  even  the  minutest  details  of  the 
law.    See  Barchochebas — Messiahs  (False). 

ALABANDUS,  a  hero  of  Caria,  whom  the  inha- 
bitants of  Alabanda  worshipped  after  his  death  as 
the  fomider  of  their  town. 

ALABARCH,  a  tenn  used  to  signify  the  chief  of 
the  Jews  in  Alexaudi'ia,  or  rather  in  all  Egjqjt. 
Tliat  country  has  in  all  ages  been  a  frequent  resort 
of  the  Jews.  When  it  was  conquered  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  he  built  a  gi-eat  city,  calling  it  Alexandria, 
after  his  own  name,  and  sent  a  colony  of  Jews  to 
form  a  settlement  there,  bestowing  upon  them  the 
same  privileges  as  were  enjoyed  by  the  i\Iacedonians. 
It  is  related  that  the  Eg\-ptians  appeared  before  that 
conqueror,  and  requested  that  he  should  order  the 
Jews  to  restore  to  them  the  gold,  the  silver,  the 
precious  stones,  and  other  articles  which  they  had 
borrowed  from  them  when  they  went  out  of  Egypt. 
The  Jews  readily  consented  to  the  restitution,  on 
condition  that  the  Egyirtians  rewarded  them  for  then 
four  himdi-ed  years'  service.  Alexander  perceived 
the  reasonableness  of  tliis  request,  mid  decided  ui 
favour  of  the  Jews.  In  commemoration  of  this  event, 
the  Jews  still  observe  an  annual  feast  in  the  month 
of  Mai-ch.  Wlien  the  Jews  became  numerous  in 
Egypt,  not  contented  with  worshipping  in  sjniagogues, 
they  were  desirous  to  have  a  temple  which  might 
rival  that  of  Jerusalem.  Philometer,  thinking  that 
it  might  induce  multitudes  of  Jews  to  settle  in  his 
domuiions,  peiinittcd  Onias,  their  high  priest,  to 
purify  a  deserted  temple,  or  rather  to  erect  a  new 
one,  in  Lower  Egj'pt.  The  effect  was  as  Plulometer 
hoped  and  expected;  numbers  of  disaffected  Jews 
left  Jerusalem  and  repaired  to  Egyjit.  The  Rabbis 
of  the  Holy  City,  naturally  jealous  of  this  rival 
temple,  inculcated  upon  their  people  that  God  had 
prohibited  their  setthng  out  of  Judea,  unless  con- 
strained by  famine  or  the  sword,  and  in  support  of  this 
doctrine,  tlicy  appealed  to  the  words  of  David, 
"  They  have  driven  me  out  tl  is  day  from  abiding  iv 
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the  inheritance  of  the  Lord."  AJI  the  attempts  of 
the  Rabbis,  however,  to  check  the  emigration  of  the 
Jews  into  Egjqit  were  utterly  imsuccessful,  and  his- 
toiy  records  the  number  and  the  tiomnsliing  state  of 
the  Jews  in  that  coimtry  to  have  been  such,  that, 
besides  many  stately  synagogues,  they  had  a  stated 
magistrate  of  their  own  number,  an  Alabarch,  to 
judge  them  according  to  their  o-\vn  laws.  After  the 
tinal  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  A.D.70, 
multitudes  of  Jews  sought  refuge  in  Egypt,  as  well 
as  in  other  countries.  The  vengeance,  however, 
which  had  overtaken  them  in  theu'  o\ra  knd,  pm-- 
sued  them  to  Egypt.  The  Roman  emperor,  afraid 
that  even  there  they  might  become  a  formidable 
body,  ordered  the  temple  of  Onias  to  be  levelled  to 
the  ground,  and  although  the  governor  avoided 
carrj-ing  the  sentence  Uterally  into  execution,  he 
shut  up  the  teni[ile,  preventing  the  Jews  from  wor- 
shipping in  it.  The  dignity  of  Alabarch  seems  to 
have  been  common  in  Egj-pt,  as  the  poet  Juvenal 
refers  to  it  in  one  of  his  satires'. 

AL-AIB,  the  rump-lone.  Mohammed  teaches  in 
the  Koran  that  a  man's  body  is  entu-ely  consumed 
by  the  earth,  excepting  only  the  al-aib,  which  is  des- 
tined to  form  the  basis  of  the  future  edifice  of  a  new 
body.  The  renewal  of  the  whole  human  frame  is  to 
be  effected,  according  to  the  prophet's  doctrine,  by  a 
forty  days'  rain,  which  will  cover  the  earth  to  the 
height  of  twelve  cubits,  and  cause  the  bodies  to 
spring  up  like  plants.  The  time  of  the  resurrection 
they  allow  to  be  a  perfect  secret,  known  to  God 
only ;  the  angel  Gabriel  himself  acknowledging  his 
ignorance  on  this  point  when  Mohammed  asked  him 
about  it.  This  notion  of  Mohammed  in  reference  to 
the  al-uih  is  in  all  probability  borrowed  from  the 
Jews,  whose  Rabbis  entertain  similar  views  as  to  the 
mode  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  See  Moham- 
medans. 

ALALCOMENIA,  in  Pagan  mythology,  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Og)'ges,  who,  along  with  her  two 
sisters,  were  regarded  as  supernatural  beings  who 
watched  over  oaths,  and  took  care  that  they  were 
not  taken  improperly,  or  without  due  consideration. 
The  representations  of  tSiese  goddesses  consisted  of 
mere  heads,  and  only  the  heads  of  animals  were 
offered  in  sacrifice  to  them. 

ALASCAN"!,  a  name  given  to  the  followers  of 
John  Lisco  or  Alasco,  a  Polish  CathoUo  bishop, 
imcle  to  the  king  of  Poland.  Having  embraced  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation,  Lisco  came  to  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  Edward  VL,  and  became  super- 
intendent of  the  lii-st  Dutch  church  in  Austin  Friars. 
London,  with  foiu-  assistant  ministers.  In  only  one 
point  does  he  seem  to  have  differed  from  the  Reform- 
ed chm-ches  in  England,  and  that  was  m  applying 
the  words  of  om-  blessed  Lord,  "  This  is  my  body,"  not 
to  the  bread  only,  but  to  both  the  elements,  alleging 
that  the  expression  covered  the  whole  action  or  cele- 
bration of  the  Supper.  Lisco  is  charged  also  with 
liaving  denied  the  necessity  of  baptism;  but  it  is 
I. 


doubtful  whether  he  held  a  tenet  so  plainly  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  command  of  Christ.  It  is  possible  that 
he  may  have  entertained  some  scruples  as  to  the 
propriety  of,  or  scriptural  warrant  for,  infant  baptism. 
The  peculiar  opinions  of  Lisco  must  have  died  with 
him,  as  no  trace  of  the  sect  is  to  be  found  after  that 
period. 

ALASTOR,  a  surname  applied  to  Zeus,  as  the 
avenger  of  wicked  actions.  The  name  is  likewise 
employed,  especially  by  tragic  -ivriters,  to  indicate 
any  deity  or  supernatural  spirit  who  avenges  the 
wicked  actions  which  men  commit. 

AL-ASVAD.     See  Aihala. 

ALAWAKA,  a  fierce  demon,  in  the  religion  of  the 
Budhists,  who  dwelt  imder  a  bimyan-tree,  and  %va3  ac- 
customed to  slay  aU  who  approached  the  tree.  So 
powerfid  is  tliis  demon  regarded,  that  they  have  a 
current  saying  among  them,  "  Were  Alawaka  to 
tlu-ow  his  weapon  into  the  air,  there  woidd  be  no 
rain  for  twelve  years ;  if  to  the  earth,  no  herbage 
could  grow  for  twelve  months ;  if  to  the  sea,  it  would 
be  dried  up."  No  one,  they  imagine,  can  withstand 
the  weapon  of  Alawaka.  It  is  accounted  one  of  the 
greatest  miracles  which  Budha  peri'onned,  that  he  con- 
quered by  kindness  this  previously  micontrollable  de- 
mon, and  so  changed  his  heart,  that  he  entered  the 
path  Sewjtn,  one  of  the  four  paths  that  lead  to  tlie 
cessation  of  existence  (see  Nirwana  ),  saying 
that  from  that  time  he  would  go  from  city  to  city 
and  from  house  to  house,  proclaiming  ever}'where  the 
wisdom  of  Budha  and  the  excellence  of  his  doc- 
trines.    See  Budha — Budhists. 

ALB,  a  white  linen  gannent  with  sleeves,  worn 
by  the  clergy  over  the  cassock  and  amice,  in  tlie 
Romish  church,  and  also  in  Episcopal  churches 
generally.  Some  Popish  writers  attempt  to  prove, 
but  most  unsuccessfully,  that  the  apostles  wore  a 
pecidiar  dress  when  engaged  m  divine  worshij). 
Baronius  and  Bona  are  very  confident  in  this  matter, 
and  the  latter  is  bold  enough  to  allege  that  the  cloak 
wliich  Paul  left  at  Troas  was  a  priestly  robe.  But  it 
is  not  until  the  fourth  centmy  that  we  find  oflicial 
vestments  used  by  the  clergy.  Constantine  the  em- 
peror is  said  to  have  given  a  rich  vestment  to  Maca- 
rius,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  to  be  worn  by  him  when 
he  celebrated  the  ordinance  of  baptism;  and  the 
Ai-ians  afterwards  accused  CyrW  of  havijig  sold  it. 
Not  long  after  this,  we  find  the  enemies  of  Athan- 
asius  charging  him  with  having  laid  a  tax  upon  the 
Egyptians  to  raise  a  fimd  for  the  linen  vestments  of 
the  chiu-ch.  The  fu-st  time  the  alb,  or  surpUce,  is 
mentioned,  is  in  the  forty-first  canon  of  the  fourth 
council  of  Carthage,  which  enacts  that  the  deacon  is 
to  wear  the  alba  when  the  oblation  is  made,  or  the 
lessons  are  read.  At  tu'st  the  alb  was  loose  and 
flowing,  but  afterwards  it  was  bound  with  a  zone  or 
girdle.  Tlie  notion  of  such  a  ganiieut  is  probably 
boiTowed  from  the  white  Unen  ephod  of  the  ancient 
Jewish  priests.  In  the  Romish  churches  on  the 
Continent,  the  alb  differs  soirewhat  from  the  priiiii- 
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rive  form.  lu  the  Greek  cUiirchcs  it  is  almost  iden- 
tical with  tliat  wliich  is  used  in  the  Church  of 
Bogland. 

ALBANENSES,  or  Albanois,  a  sect  of  Christian 
heretics,  who  arose  about  the  year  a.d.  796,  iii  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Constantme  VI.,  and  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Leo  III.  Their  opinions  were  some  of  them 
of  Gnostic  and  others  of  Manichean  origin.  They 
believed  in  two  great  pi-inciples,  tlie  one  good,  the 
other  evil,  the  Old  Testament  being  ascribed  to  the 
latter,  and  the  New  Testament  to  the  former.  They 
beUeved  in  the  Pytliagorean  doctrine  of  the  transmi- 
gration of  souls.  Not  only  did  they  deny  the 
divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Clu'ist,  but  they  even  dis- 
believed liis  humanity,  asserting  that  he  was  not 
really  and  truly  man.  They  denied  the  resm'rection 
of  the  body,  asserted  the  general  judgment  to  be 
already  past,  and  that  the  torments  of  hell  were  en- 
dured in  tliis  Ufe.  Tliey  taught  that  not  a  single 
good  man  existed  in  the  world  before  Jesus  Christ. 
They  held  that  there  was  no  virtue  or  efficacy  in 
baptism,  and  that  the  iiiunoral  conduct  of  the  clergy 
prevented  the  sacraments  from  benig  attended  -vrith 
benefit.  The  doctrme  of  a  commmiity  of  goods  was 
also  maintained  by  them,  aud  they  asserted  that  the 
chm'cli  did  not  possess  the  power  of  exconununica- 
tion  or  of  making  constitutions.  They  rejected  the 
sacrament  of  the  altar  and  extreme  unction ;  they 
held  only  baptism  of  adults,  and  denied  the  doctrme 
of  original  sin.  They  denied  free  mil,  and  held  the 
eternity  of  the  world.  They  prohibited  marriage ; 
they  said  that  usury  was  lawful,  and  that  no  one  was 
obUged  to  make  restitution.  They  held  that  man 
gives  the  Holy  Spirit  of  himself,  and  that  it  is  im- 
lawful  for  a  Christian  to  take  an  oath.  See  Catuaki 
— Maniciieaxs. 

ALBATI,  a  kind  of  Clnistian  hermits,  who  came 
down  from  the  Alps  iuto  several  provinces  of  Italy 
in  the  year  1399,  in  the  pontificate  of  Boniface  IX. 
They  received  the  name  of  Albati  from  the  wliite 
linen  garments  which  they  wore ;  aud  besides,  they 
were  headed  by  a  priest  clothed  in  white,  and  can-y- 
ing  a  crucifix  in  his  hand.  The  followers  of  tins  priest, 
who  professed  a  great  zeal  in  the  cause  of  religion, 
increased  in  niunbers  so  rapidly',  that  Boniface  be- 
came alarmed  lest  then-  leader  aimed  at  the  popedom ; 
accordingly,  he  sent  out  against  them  a  body  of 
ai-med  men,  who  apprehended  the  priest  and  put 
him  to  death.  Upon  this  the  whole  multitude  fled, 
being  dispersed  in  all  du-ections.  Some  writers 
class  the  Albati  among  heretics,  but  they  seem 
rather  to  have  been  animated  by  strong  feelings  of 
piety,  lamenting  their  own  sins,  and  those  of  the 
times  in  which  they  Uved.  Popish  writers  speak  of 
them  as  liaving  hved  together  promiscuously  like 
beasts  ;  but  such  calumnies  are  often  raised  without 
the  slightest  foundation,  against  the  most  ardent 
friends  of  truth  and  righteousness. 

ALBIGEN.SES,  dissenters  from  the  Chmx-h  of 
Kome  in  the  twelfth  centmy.     Tlicy  ajipear  to  have 


derivp.d  their  name  from  Albi,  a  town  in  Languedoc, 
where  their  supposed  en'ors  were  first  condemned  in  a 
council  held  A.  D.  1176.  For  several  centuries  before 
there  had  existed  a  number  of  faithful  and  devoted 
adherents  of  Bible  truth,  who  had  preserved  tlie 
hght  of  the  gospel  amid  the  dai'kness  and  ignorance 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  A  goodly  chain  of  Reformers, 
indeed,  can  be  proved  to  Iiave  lived  long  before  the 
Refonnation,  and  although  it  lias  ever  been  the  po- 
licy of  Rome  to  persecute,  even  to  the  death,  all  who 
should  dai-e  to  difler  from  her,  or  to  resist  her  power, 
yet  there  were  witnesses  for  the  truth  of  God  ever 
and  anon  springmg  up,  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
who  counted  not  their  Uves  dear  unto  themselves  in 
defending  "  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints." 
The  Albigenses  have  been  traced  back  by  Mr.  Elliot, 
in  his  '  HoriE  Apocalyptica;,'  to  the  Pauhcians,  who 
had  preached  the  pm'e  gospel  of  Chi-ist,  in  the  south 
of  France,  tlu'ce  hundi'ed  years  before  the  days  of 
Luther.  Nay,  Dr.  Allix,  in  an  able  monograph  on 
tlie  '  Ecclesiastiail  History  of  the  Ancient  Cluu-chcs 
of  the  Albigenses,'  has  brought  forward  a  powerful 
mass  of  evidence  to  prove  that,  in  the  dioceses  of 
Narbonne  and  Aqiutain,  there  had  beeu,  even  from 
very  early  times,  a  systematic  hostiUty  to  the  grow- 
ing errors  of  Rome.  In  that  favourite  district 
the  light  continued  to  sliine  amid  the  siuTounding 
darkness.  Onward  even  imtil  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century,  the  Papal  authority,  winch  had  re- 
ceived unplicit  submission  from  every  other  part  of 
Christendom,  was  utterly  disowned  in  the  country  of 
tlie  Albigenses.  It  was  not  likely  that  Rome  would 
continue  to  endure  with  cahnness  this  resistance  to 
her  sway.  Two  legates,  Guy  aud  Reinier,  were 
despatched  from  the  Papal  see,  armed  with  full  au- 
thority to  extii-jjate  these  heretics ;  aud  in  fulfihnent 
of  their  commission,  the  ruthless  Papal  emissai'ies 
committed  multitudes  of  these  mioft'ending  people  to 
the  flames.  Still  the  heresy  grew  and  gathered 
strength,  and  Innocent  III.  foimd  it  necessai"}'  to 
adopt  more  vigorous  measm'es.  He  proclaimed  a 
crusade  against  these  heretical  rebels,  sending  hosts 
of  priests  through  all  Em'ope  to  smnmon  the  faith- 
fid  to  a  holy  war  against  the  enemies  of  tlie  chm-ch. 
In  prosecutmg  their  embassy  from  country  to  coim- 
try,  tlie  priests  roused  the  people  eveiywhere  by  the 
most  inflammatory  haraugues.  Archbishop  Usher 
informs  us,  that  they  had  one  favourite  text  from 
wliich  they  preached,  viz.  Psal.  xciv.  16,  "Wio  will 
rise  up  for  lue  agamst  the  evil-doers  ?  or  who  will 
stand  up  for  me  against  the  workers  of  uiiquity?" 
From  this  passage  they  called  upon  theu-  lic;u-ers,  if 
they  had  any  zeal  for  the  faith  ;  if  they  were  touched 
witli  any  concern  for  the  glory  of  God ;  if  they 
would  reap  the  benefit  of  the  Papal  indulgence,  to 
come  and  receive  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  join 
tlicmselves  to  the  ai-my  of  the  crucified  Saviour. 

The  reignuig  Count  of  Toulouse,  Raymond  VI., 
was  still  an  independent  sovereign,  and  knowing  the 
blameless  chai'acter  and  imofi'cnding  dispositions  of 
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the  Albigenses,  who  were  liis  own  subjects,  he  was 
most  unwilling  to  join  in  the  war  which  Rome 
had  proclauned  against  them.  The  Pope  was  na- 
tui-ally  anxious,  howevei',  to  enlist  his  services  in 
exterminating  the  obstinate  heretics  of  Languedoc. 
In  A.  D.  1207,  Peter  of  CasteUieau  was  despatched 
from  Rome  to  demand  of  Riiymond  that  he  should 
join  the  neighbouring  pruices  m  a  ti"eaty  to  destroy 
the  Albigenses.  The  prince  gave  to  the  Pope's  re- 
quest a  prompt  and  decided  refusal,  which,  of  course, 
was  followed  by  his  immediate  excommmiication  by 
the  Papal  legate,  and  the  subjection  of  his  country 
to  a  solemn  interdict.  The  Holy  Father  no  sooner 
lieard  what  had  happened  than  he  wi'Ote  with  his 
o^vn  hand  a  letter  to  Comit  Raymond,  continning 
the  excommunication  which  his  legate  had  pro- 
nomiced,  and  appeaUng  to  him  m  language  fuU  of  in- 
dignation, "  Pestilential  man !  What  pride  has  seized 
your  heart,  and  what  is  yom'  folly  to  refuse  peace 
with  yom'  neighbom-s,  and  to  brave  the  Diraie  laws 
by  protectmg  the  enemies  of  the  fiiith  ?  If  you 
do  not  fear  eternal  Hames,  ouglit  you  not  to  dread 
tlie  temporal  chastisements  wliich  you  have  merited 
by  so  many  crimes?"  Tlie  tierce  fuhninations  of 
the  Vaticim  frightened  Raymond  into  submission, 
and,  although  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  he  signed 
the  treaty  for  the  extennination  of  the  heretics  from 
his  dominions.  His  adiierence  to  the  engagement, 
liowever,  was  rather  nominal  than  real,  and  the  Pa- 
pal legate  percei"ving  his  unwillingness  to  proceed 
with  activity  and  zeal  in  the  work  of  persecution, 
could  not  conceal  his  rage ;  but,  breaking  out  into 
the  most  reproachful  language  against  the  prmce, 
again  excommunicated  him.  Raymond  was  indig- 
nant at  the  insolence  of  Castleneau,  and  so  enraged 
were  his  friends  also,  that  the  next  day,  one  of  them, 
after  an  angry  altercation  in  words,  drew  his  poniard, 
and  struck  the  legate  m  the  side  and  killed  hun. 

On  heai'uig  of  this  miu'der,  the  Pope  was  roused 
to  the  most  uncontrollable  anger.  He  instantly  pub- 
lished a  bull,  addi-essed  to  aU  the  counts,  and  barons, 
and  knights  of  the  four  southern  proWnces  of  France, 
in  whicli  he  imputed  the  conduct  of  the  Count  of 
Toulouse  to  the  influence  of  the  Evil  One,  and  de- 
manded that  he  should  be  pubhcly  anathematized  in 
all  the  churches,  discharging,  at  the  same  tune,  all 
his  subjects  from  allegiance  or  fidelity,  and  permit- 
ting every  Catholic  to  pursue  his  person,  and  to 
occupy  and  retain  his  territories,  especially  for  the 
purpose  of  exterminating  heresy. 

This  bull  was  immediately  followed  by  others  to 
the  same  efl'ect,  and,  in  particular,  -the  Pope  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  King  of  France,  Phihp  Au- 
gustus, calling  upon  him  personally  to  aid  in  destroy- 
ing the  wicked  heresy  of  tlie  Albigenses,  "  to  per- 
secute them  with  a  strong  hand ;  deprive  them  of 
tlieu-  possessions,  banish  them,  and  put  Roman  Ca- 
thohcs  in  their  room."  That  the  people  miglit  be 
excited  to  join  this  crusade  against  the  heretics,  the 
fame  extent  of  uidulgcuce  was  promised  as  had  been 


fonnerly  granted  to  those  who  laboured  for  the  de- 
liverance of  the  Holy  Land.  Multitudes  ftom  all 
parts  of  Europe  hastened  to  enrol  themselves  in  this 
new  army,  persuaded  by  the  priests  and  monks  to 
believe,  that,  by  engaging  in  this  sacred  enterprise, 
they  would  atone  for  the  vices  and  crimes  of  a  whole 
hfe.  And  in  conducting  the  warfare  not  the  slight- 
est restraint  was  put  upon  the  soldiers,  who  were 
permitted  to  pillage  and  massacre  at  will.  One  of 
tlie  most  active  and  enthusiastic  among  the  monks, 
in  rousing  the  people  to  go  forth  on  this  crusade, 
was  Arnold  Araalric,  abbot  of  Citeaux,  who,  along 
with  numerous  ghostly  friars,  chiefly  of  the  Bernar- 
dine  order,  summoned  a  lai'ge  army  into  the  field,  en- 
couraging them  \vith  the  assm-ance,  that  all  who 
shoidd  die  in  tliis  holy  expedition  would  receive  a 
plenaiy  absolution  of  aU  the  sins  they  had  commit- 
ted from  the  day  of  their  birth  to  that  of  their  death. 
The  success  of  the  Papal  emissaries  alarmed  Ray- 
mond not  a  httle,  and  anxious  if  possible  to  prevent 
wliat  he  saw,  if  carried  out,  would  be  a  war  of  exter- 
mination, he,  accompanied  by  his  nephew  Roger, 
Count  of  Beziers,  waited  upon  Arnold,  the  leader  of 
the  crusade,  who  received  them  with  an  air  of  liaughty 
disdain,  declaring  that  he  could  do  notliing  for  them, 
and  that  their  only  resource,  if  they  would  avert  the 
tlu-eatened  evils,  was  to  appeal  to  the  Pope.  The 
young  Count  of  Beziers,  seeing  that  negotiations  were 
utterly  fruitless,  resolved  on  prosecuting  the  war, 
and  preparing  themselves  for  a  valiant  defence.  Ray- 
mond, however,  knowing  the  power  and  influence 
of  Rome,  was  struck  with  teiTor  and  alarm,  and 
declared  himself  ready  to  make  the  most  humi- 
liating concessions  rather  than  see  the  war  carried 
into  his  states.  This  was  what  Rome  desired.  Ray- 
mond's ambassadors  were  received  by  the  Pope  with 
the  utmost  condescension  and  kindness ;  his  offer  of 
assistance  in  the  war  agauist  the  heretics  was  gladly 
welcomed,  and  to  prove  his  sincerity,  he  was  required 
to  suiTender  seven  of  his  principal  castles.  If  this 
were  agreed  to,  liis  Holiness  engaged  to  grant  Ray- 
mond not  only  a  full  absolution,  but  a  complete  re- 
.storatiou  to  favom. 

No  sooner  had  the  timorous  Comit  of  Toulouse  be- 
come the  dupe  of  the  crafty  and  deceitful  Iimocent, 
than  he  found  himself  encompassed  vnth  difficulties. 
A  very  large  army,  amoimtmg,  some  say,  to  300,000, 
and  others  to  500,000  men,  poured  into  tlie  rebellious 
provinces.  Learning  that  this  immense  mass  of 
soldiers  was  about  to  attack  Ids  states,  lie  was  panic- 
struck,  and  more  especially  as  he  felt  that  he  had 
consented  to  pm-chase  his  absolution  from  the  Papal 
see  on  the  most  degradmg  conditions.  He  was  or- 
dered to  repair  to  the  church  that  he  might  receive 
the  promised  absolution  from  the  hands  of  the 
Pope's  legate.  Before  tins  was  granted,  however, 
he  was  compelled  to  swear  upon  the  consecrated 
host,  and  the  relics  of  the  saints,  that  he  would  obey 
the  Pope  and  the  holy  Roman  chm-ch  as  long  as  lit- 
hved,  that  he  would  piu'sue  the  Albigenses  with  fire 
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and  eword,  till  they  were  eitlan-  entively  rooted  out 
or  brought  into  subjection  to  the  Roman  see.  Hav- 
ing taken  this  oath  at  the  door  of  the  church,  he  was 
ordered  by  the  Legate  to  strip  himself  naked,  and 
submit  to  penance  for  the  murder  of  Castelneau.  lu 
vain  did  the  Count  protest  his  entire  innocence  of  the 
murder  of  the  monk.  The  Legate  was  inexoraljle ; 
it  was  necessary  that  the  discipline  of  the  church 
should  be  inflicted.  On  the  18th  of  June  accordingly, 
A.  D.  1209,  the  humiliating  spectacle  was  presented 
of  Coimt  Kajnnond  doing  penance  in  the  most  humi- 
liating form.  "  Having  stripped  himself  naked  from 
head  to  foot,"  says  Bower  in  his  Lives  of  the  Popes, 
"  with  only  a  linen  cloth  around  his  waist  for  decen- 
cy's sake,  the  Legate  tlu'ew  a  priest's  .stole  around 
his  neck,  and  leading  him  by  it  into  the  church,  nine 
times  around  the  pretended  martjT's  grave,  he  in- 
flicted chastisement  upon  the  naked  shoidders  of  tlie 
prince,  with  tlie  bundle  of  rods  that  he  held  in  his 
hand."  Having  thus  performed  the  required  pen- 
ance, Raymond  was  obhged  to  renew  his  oath  of 
obedience  to  the  Pope,  and  his  engagement  to  ex- 
tirpate heretics,  after  which  he  received  a  plenary 
absolution. 

Roger,  Count  of  Beziers,  following  his  uncle's 
example,  applied  to  tlie  Pope,  oti'ering  submis.'^ion, 
but  being  repelled,  he  made  vigorous  preparations 
for  his  defence.  The  two  places  on  which  he  chiefly 
calculated  as  his  strongholds  were,  Beziers  and  Car- 
cassone.  The  former  was  attacked  b}'  the  crusading 
army  in  three  divisions.  Ovei'powered  by  numbers, 
the  citizens  yielded,  and  the  crusaders  entered  the 
city  without  opposition  or  resistance  of  any  kind. 
An  indiscriminate  slaughter  followed,  and  out  of 
sixty  thousand  inhabitants,  not  one  person  was 
spared  alive.  The  houses  were  then  pillaged  of  all 
that  was  valuable,  and  the  whole  city  set  on  tire  and 
reduced  to  ashes.  Meanwhile  Roger,  who  had  shut 
himself  up  in  Carcassone,  which  was  much  better  for- 
tified than  Beziers,  prepared  to  defend  that  city 
against  the  assaults  of  the  crusaders.  By  treachery, 
however,  lie  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Le- 
gate, who  threw  him  into  prison,  where  he  soon  after 
died,  not  without  strong  suspicions  of  being  poisoned. 
On  hearing  of  the  imprisonment  of  the  Coimt,  the  in- 
habitants of  Carcassone  lost  courage,  and  though 
closely  besieged,  they  contrived  in  a  body  to  escape 
from  the  city  by  a  subten-aneous  passage,  and  dis- 
persed tliemselves  through  dift'erent  parts  of  the  sm-- 
roimding  country.  The  crusaders  were  amazed  on 
entering  the  city,  the  following  day,  to  find  it  utterly 
deserted  and  solitary.  At  first  they  suspected  that 
there  was  a  stratagem  to  draw  them  into  an  ambus- 
cade, but  finding  that  in  reality  the  city  was  without 
an  inhabitant,  they  exclaimed  with  joy,  "  The  Albi- 
genses  have  tied ! " 

Thus  the  two  principal  strongliolds  of  the  Albi- 
genses,  Beziers  and  Carcassone,  were  ui  the  power 
of  the  enemy.  The  government  of  the  captured  ter- 
ritory was  offered  to  several  noblemen  in  succession, 


but  refused  At  length  Simon  de  .Montfort  aciopted 
tlie  lordsliip?  of  Beziers  and  Carcassone,  to  hold 
them  for  "iitnalf  of  the  church,  and  for  the  extirjia- 
tion  of  heresy.  In  the  year  1210,  Montfort  caused 
Raymond  to  be  once  more  excommunicated,  and  the 
unfortunate  prince,  quailing  under  the  jiapal  thunders, 
was  deeply  distressed.  The  war  proceeded  with  un- 
abated activity,  but  Raymond  was  reluctant  to  take 
any  share  in  the  persecution  of  his  subjects  and 
friends.  And  yet  he  still  strictly  adhered  to  the 
observances  of  the  Romish  religion,  so  that  while  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  was  resting  upon  him, 
he  continued  for  a  long  time  in  prayer  at  the  doors 
of  the  churches  which  he  durst  not  enter.  At  length 
on  the  10th  of  November,  while  still  under  the  ban 
of  the  church,  this  imhappy  Count  was  suddenly 
cut  off  in  a  tower  of  the  palace  of  Carcassone.  It 
was  generally  reported  that  he  had  died  from  the 
effects  of  poison,  and  Innocent  III.  himself  acknow- 
ledged that  the  Count  had  perished  by  a  violent 
death. 

Simon  de  Montfort  had  now  become  the  feudal 
lord  of  the  two  fortified  towms,  the  reduction  of 
which  cost  the  crusaders  so  much  trouble.  He  was 
bound  by  his  ecclesiastical  tenure  to  extirpate  the 
heretics.  He  therefore  continued  the  campaign, 
and  took  several  towns,  though  not  without  coii.^i- 
derable  loss.  The  greater  part  of  the  Albigeois, 
wliich  was  the  cliief  seat  of  the  obnoxious  doctrines, 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Count  de  Foix,  whose 
name  was  also  Raymond  Roger.  He  resisted  tlie 
progress  of  the  crusaders  under  Montfort  with  consi- 
derable bravery  and  skill,  but  at  length,  after  losing  sev- 
eral castles,  he  was  obliged  to  submit.  The  war  was 
conducted  by  Montfort  with  the  most  savage  cruelty 
Attacking  the  castle  of  the  Lauragnais  and  Mener- 
bois,  he  caused  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  fell  into 
his  hands  to  be  hanged  on  gibbets.  After  assault- 
ing another  to^mi  successfully,  he  selected  more  than 
a  hundi'ed  of  the  inhabitants,  whose  eyes  he  tore  out, 
and  cut  off  their  noses.  In  the  course  of  this  cam- 
paign, he  attacked  the  castle  of  Menerbe,  situated  on 
a  steep  rock,  sun-ouuded  bj'  precipices,  not  far  from 
Narbcmne.  This  place  was  accounted  the  stronge>t 
in  t!ie  south  of  France,  and  Guiard  its  possessor 
was  distinguished  for  his  bravery.  In  the  month  o{ 
June  1210,  the  crusaders  laid  siege  to  the  town, 
and  after  a  brave  defence  of  seven  weeks,  the  in- 
habitants were  compelled  to  capitulate  from  want  of 
water.  The  crusaders  took  possession  of  the  castle 
on  the  22d  of  July ;  they  entered  singing  Te  Deuiii, 
and  preceded  by  the  crucifix  and  the  standards  of 
Montfort.  The  Albigenses  were  meanwhile  assem- 
bled, the  men  in  one  house,  the  women  in  aiiothrr, 
and  there  on  their  knees,  witli  hearts  resigned  to  their 
fate,  they  prepared  themselves  by  prayer  for  the 
worst  that  could  befall  them.  The  abbot  of  Vaux- 
Ccniay  began  to  preach  to  them  the  doctrines  of 
I'opeiy,  but  with  one  voice  they  interrupted  liiin. 
exclaiming,  "We  will  have  none  of  vour  faith;  wc 
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have  renounced  the  church  of  Rome ;  your  labour 
IS  in  vain,  for  neither  death  nor  lil'e  shall  make  us 
renounce  the  opinions  we  have  embraced."  The 
abbot  then  passed  to  the  apartment  where  the  wo- 
men were  assembled,  but  he  fomid  them  equally  de- 
termined. Montfort  also  visited  both  the  women 
and  the  men  ;  he  met  with  a  similar  reception  to  that 
of  the  monk.  He  had  previously  caused  a  prodi- 
gious pile  of  dry  wood  to  be  made.  "  Be  con\erted 
to  the  Catholic  faith,"  said  he,  "  or  moimt  this  pile." 
Not  one  of  the  assembled  Albigenses  wavered  for  a 
moment.  The  fire  was  Ughted,  and  the  pile  was  soon 
one  mass  of  flames.  The  undaunted  adlierents  of 
the  truth,  committing  their  souls  mto  the  hands  of 
■Tesus,  threw  themselves  voluntarily  into  the  flames, 
to  the  number  of  more  than  one  himdred  and  forty. 

The  next  place  which  the  crusaders  attacked,  was 
a  strong  castle  called  Termes.  This  garrison  held 
out  for  fom'  mouths,  but  at  length,  in  consequence  of 
drought  and  disease,  here  also  the  brave  Albigenses 
were  overcome.  Endeavouring  to  escape  by  night, 
many  of  them  were  detected,  pm-sued,  and  put  to 
death.  Some  were  taken  prisoners,  and  by  the  or- 
ders of  cruel  Montfort  were  burnt  aUve.  Raymond 
de  Termes,  the  commander  of  the  fortress,  was 
thrown  into  a  dujigeon,  where  he  endured  a  wretched 
captivity  for  many  years.  These  multiplied  suc- 
cesses on  the  pai-t  of  the  crusaders  proved  veiy  dis- 
couraging to  the  Albigenses,  who  were  diiven  from 
their  native  plains,  and  compelled  to  seek  refuge 
among  the  woods  and  mountains.  Multitudes  of 
them  were  discovered  and  put  to  death  by  the 
sword,  and  not  a  few  were  committed  to  the  flames. 

Not  contented  with  the  lordships  he  had  akeady 
obtained,  Montfort's  eye  was  now  turned  u|  on  the 
county  of  Toulouse,  wliich  he  hoped  to  add  to  his 
present  possessions,  and  thus  to  raise  himself  to  a 
level  with  sovereign  princes.  Prompted  by  ambi- 
tion accordingly,  and  encouraged  by  the  number  and 
enthusiasm  of  his  forces,  as  weU  as  by  the  success 
which  had  already  attended  his  arms,  he  commenced 
another  campaign  in  the  spring  of  1211,  by  a  siege 
of  the  castle  of  Cabaret,  which  was  soon  taken. 
Other  castles  also  yielded  in  rapid  succession.  The 
crusaders  continued  their'  march  until  they  reached 
Lavaiu',  a  strongly  fortified  place  about  five  leagues 
[  from  the  city  of  Toulouse.  After  a  hard  siege  they 
succeeded  m  taking  it.  Eighty  knights,  among 
whom  was  Aimery  lord  of  Montreal,  were  di-agged 
out  of  the  castle  and  ordered  to  be  hanged.  But  as 
soon  as  Aimery,  the  stoutest  among  them,  was 
hanged,  the  gallows  fell.  To  prevent  delay,  Mont- 
fort caused  the  rest  to  be  immediately  massacred. 
Tlie  lady  of  the  castle  was  thrown  into  a  pit,  which 
was  then  filled  up  with  stones.  Afterwards  all  the 
heretics  who  could  be  found  in  the  place,  were  col- 
lected and  bm'ned  amid  the  joyful  acclamations  of 
the  crusaders.  The  monkish  liistorian,  Petrus  Val- 
leiisis,  in  speaking  of  the  cruel  tortm'es  to  which  the 
Albigenses  were  subjected,  describes  the  feelings  of 


the  ruthless  crusaders  in  witnessmg  such  spectacles 
as  being  those  of  boundless  joy. 

Intoxicated  with  the  success  which  had  every- 
where attended  his  progress,  Montfort  advanced 
upon  the  city  of  Toulouse,  in  the  confident  expecta- 
tion that  like  many  other  places  it  would  surrender 
itseh'  into  his  hands.  The  Count  of  Toulouse,  how- 
ever, having  formed  a  coalition  with  several  of  the 
Counts  of  France,  who  had  been  suspected  of  heresy, 
resolved  to  make  a  vigorous  resistance,  and  at  last, 
after  several  misuccessful  attempts  to  take  the  city, 
de  Montfort  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege.  The 
state  of  matters  was  now  completely  changed. 
Raynnond,  instead  of  acting  on  the  defensive,  became 
the  active  and  energetic  assailant ;  and  before  a  few 
months  had  elapsed,  he  recovered  the  places  which 
had  been  seized  by  the  crusaders,  and  once  more  be- 
came possessor  of  the  gi'cater  part  of  the  Albigeois. 
De  Montfort,  on  the  other  hand,  had  so  declined  in 
power  and  mfluenoe,  that  he  was  scai'cely  able  to  de- 
fend himseh",  notwithstanding  the  numbers  winch,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  priests,  were  every  day  flock- 
ing to  his  standard.  In  a  short  time,  however,  Mont- 
fort regained  the  ascendency  which  he  had  lost  for  a 
time,  and  the  Albigenses,  driven  from  the  open  eoim- 
tiy,  were  compelled  to  take  refuge  m  the  cities  of 
Toulouse  and  Montauban.  Raymond,  feeling  his 
own  weakness,  sought  the  protection  of  liis  friend 
Don  Pedro,  the  King  of  Arragon,  on  whom  he  had 
strong  claims,  as  both  he  and  his  son  had  married 
two  sisters  of  that  sovereign.  Don  Pedro  lost  no 
time  in  appealing  to  Innocent  III.  in  favoirr  of  Ray- 
mond, and  the  Pontiff,  unwilling  to  chsregai'd  an  ap- 
plication coming  from  a  monarch  who  was  the  chief 
support  of  the  Christian  cause  in  Spain,  adopted  an 
entirely  altered  line  of  policy.  He  issued  an  impera- 
tive command,  that  Arnold  the  legate  and  Simon  de 
Montfort  shoidd  henceforth  stay  proceedings  in  the 
war  against  the  Albigenses.  Raymond  was  now  de- 
clared to  be  a  true  son  of  the  church,  and  taken 
uiuler  the  powerful  protection  of  the  Pope.  But 
this  favourable  movement  of  the  Holy  Father  was 
merely  temporary.  In  a  few  short  months,  on  the 
21st  May  1213,  he  revoked  every  concession  he  had 
made  in  favour  of  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  and  con- 
firmed his  sentence  of  excommimication.  The  war 
was  of  com'se  resumed  with  greater  fierceness  than 
ever,  the  King  of  Arragon  having  sent  Spanish 
troops  across  the  Pyrenees  to  aid  his  brother-in-law 
in  repelling  de  Montfort,  and  thus  compelling  the 
Pope  to  agi'ee  to  favom'able  terms.  On  reaclung  the 
seat  of  war,  Don  Petto  with  a  large  ai'niy  laid  siegft 
to  the  town  of  Mirret,  about  nine  miles  distant  from 
Toulouse,  but  de  Montfort,  with  forces  greatly  infe- 
rior in  number,  obtained  a  complete  victory  over 
Don  Peclro,  who,  after  resisting  gallantly  to  the  last, 
was  overpowered  and  slain,  wliile  the  aiiny  of  Ray- 
mond was  put  to  flight. 

The  cause  of  the  Albigenses,  in  consequence  of  the 
battle  of  Miuet,  had  now  become  desperate.     liay- 
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mond  was  stripped  of  his  territories,  which  were 
conferred  upon  liis  enemy  de  Jlontfort ;  the  heretics 
were  reduced  to  a  veiy  small  number,  and  the  few 
who  survived  retired  into  concealments.  For  a  time, 
therefore,  the  bloody  warfare,  which  had  all  but  ex- 
terminated these  daring  rebels  against  Rome's  au- 
thority, was  brought  to  an  end.  In  1215,  indeed, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  re^^ve  tlie  crusade  against 
the  unhappy  Albigenses.  Louis,  the  son  of  Philip 
Augustus,  King  of  France,  led  a  large  amiy  into 
Languedoc,  resolved  to  earn  renown  by  his  zeal 
in  the  destraction  of  the  heretics.  The  campaign, 
however,  was  most  inglorious.  In  his  march  he 
met  with  not  the  slightest  resistance,  but  the  peace- 
ful inhabitants  were  plundered  and  pillaged  by  the 
merciless  soldiers.  The  conquerors  now  began  to 
quarrel  among  themselves.  Ai-nold  the  legate  had 
assumed  the  rich  archbishopric  of  Narbonne,  to  which 
he  pretended  the  rights  of  temporal  sovereignty 
were  attached ;  but  Simon  de  Montfort,  who  took 
to  himself  the  title  of  Duke  of  Narbonne,  felt  uidig- 
nant  that  a  priest  should  lay  claim  to  that  temporal 
authority  which  he  proudly  asserted  was  all  his  own. 
A  hot  contention  ensued.  The  people  of  Narbonne 
favoured  the  archbishop,  and  de  Montfort,  therefore, 
branding  them  as  heretics,  entered  the  city,  and  took 
possession  of  it  by  force  of  arms.  Arnold,  exercis- 
ing his  spiritual  authority,  laid  all  the  churches  of 
the  city  under  an  interdict,  as  long  as  his  ri\al  should 
remain  there  ;  but  Simon  made  light  of  the  sentence. 
The  state  of  affairs  was  now  such  that  Ray- 
mond VI.  was  encouraged  to  appear  once  more  up- 
on the  field,  and  recover  if  possible  the  possessions 
which  had  been  wi-ested  from  him.  The  spirit  of 
disunion,  which  had  turned  the  arms  of  the  con- 
qtieror  against  one  another,  and  the  decree  of  the 
council  of  Lateran,  in  1215,  which  had  proliibited  the 
further  preaching  up  of  the  crusades,  rendered  it  all 
the  more  likely  that,  if  conducted  vigorously,  a  war, 
in  present  circumstances,  might  restore  the  fortunes 
of  the  oppressed  inhabitants  of  Languedoc.  Inspired 
by  such  hopes  as  these,  RajTuond  VII.,  son  of  the 
Count  of  Toulouse,  resolved  to  raise  an  army,  and 
make  a  heroic  effort  to  regain  the  conquered  domi- 
nions of  his  father.  Advancing  accordingly  against 
Beaucaire,  the  gates  were  immediately  thrown  open 
before  him  ;  and  the  castle  itself,  which  was  defend- 
ed by  a  French  garrison,  jnelded  to  his  power.  And 
while  the  son  was  thus  victorious  on  one  side  of  the 
province,  the  father,  who  had  raised  forces  in  Cata- 
lonia and  Arragon,  rushed  down  upon  the  other,  and 
made  for  Toulouse,  which  was  ready  to  receive  him. 
De  Montfort  was  now  beset  with  two  antagonists  at 
once ;  but,  after  making  a  truce  with  the  young  Ray- 
mond, he  hastened  to  defend  his  new  capital.  Ray- 
mond VI.,  feeling  that  he  was  unable  to  encounter 
de  Montfort  in  the  open  field,  retreated  to  the  moun- 
tains. The  Touloueians  were  now  at  the  mercy  of 
the  cruel  conqueror,  and  being  betrayed  by  Fouquct, 
their  own  bishop,  who  breathed  only  slaughter  and 


bloodshed  against  the  heretics,  multitudes  of  tliem 
perished  by  famine  or  execution,  while  the  rest  were 
compelled  to  pay  an  enormous  ransom  to  save  them- 
selves from  massacre,  and  their  city  from  the  flames. 
Even  such  treatment  as  this  did  not  destroy  the  at- 
tachment of  the  Toidousians  to  the  cause  which  thev 
had  espoused,  and  in  September  of  the  foUomng  year, 
while  de  Montfort  was  making  war  in  Valentinois, 
Ra\Tnond  VI.  entered  his  capital,  and  was  received 
with  open  arms.  Deliglited  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
his  affectionate  subjects,  he  attacked  Guy  de  Mont- 
fort, brother  of  Simon,  at  Jlontolieu,  and  obtained  a 
victory  over  him.  Simon,  learning  what  had  hap- 
pened, rotmiicd  with  all  haste  to  Languedoc,  and 
being  joined  by  Guy  his  brother,  he  resolved  to  car- 
ry Toulouse  by  storm.  Raymond  defended  the  place 
gallantly,  aided  by  the  sm-rountling  knights  and 
counts  who  had  joined  his  standard.  De  Montfort's 
brother  and  nephew  fell  dangerously  wounded,  and 
finding  the  attempt  hopeless,  he  called  otT  his  forces. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks  he  renewed  the  as- 
sault, dividing  his  troops  so  as  to  attack  the  city  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  at  once  ;  but  while  engageil  in 
the  attempt,  he  was  routed  by  the  Count  de  Fuix, 
and  pursued  as  far  as  Miu-et,  where  he  narrowly 
escaped  being  drowned  ui  the  Garonne.  The 
siege  was  protracted  for  nine  months,  during 
which  the  Toulousians  held  out  against  the  enemy 
with  undaimted  bravery.  In  a  luckless  moment 
while  de  Montfort  was  standing  before  a  wooden 
tower,  which  he  had  taken  from  the  enemy,  he  was 
struck  down  and  killed  by  a  large  fragment  of  rock 
which  had  been  discharged  from  the  city  wall.  No 
sooner  had  the  usm-per  fallen  than  a  shout  of  tri- 
umph was  heard  from  the  city,  and  the  Albigensian 
army,  rushing  from  the  gates,  routed  the  besiegers, 
capturing  or  destroying  their  tents  and  baggage.  In 
vain  did  Amauiy  de  Montfort,  son  of  Simon,  try  to 
rally  the  remnant  of  the  army  and  lead  them  back 
to  the  siege.  The  death  of  their  leader  had  de- 
prived them  of  courage,  and  after  a  month  of  desul- 
tory efforts,  in  which  they  were  utterly  unsuccess- 
ful, the  siege  was  abandoned  on  the  25th  of  July, 
and  the  besieging  army,  in  a  shattered  state,  retired 
to  C.arcassone 

The  death  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  far  from  being 
favourable  to  the  cause  of  the  Albigenses,  led  to 
still  deeper  calamities  than  those  to  which  they  had 
hitherto  been  exposed.  Rapnond  VI.  resigned  his 
govcnmient  into  the  hands  of  his  son  Rajmiond  VII., 
a  man  of  a  bolder  and  more  energetic  temperament : 
but  Amaury  de  Montfort,  the  successor  of  Simon, 
was  not  only  a  determined  foe  of  the  heretics, 
but  he  was  powerfully  seconded  by  the  power  of 
Fr.ance,  with  Louis  the  Dauphin  at  its  head.  The 
French  prince  was  eager  to  enter  upon  a  crnsado 
against  the  Albigenses,  and  having  made  application 
to  Pope  Honorius  III.,  the  successor  of  Innocent  II  I., 
he  obtained  the  subsidy  of  a  twentieth  upon  tlia 
clergy  of  France  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.     Tho 
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Dauphin,  acooixlingly,  joined  by  Amaiiry.  took  the 
field  against  Kaymond  Rogei',  Count  of  Foix,  wlio 
had  proved  the  constant  friend  of  the  persecuted 
Albigenses.  Eajinond  VII.  marched  to  the  support 
■of  liis  ally,  and  obtained  a  signal  victory  at  Basiege 
over  two  of  Amaury's  lieutenants.  Louis  and  Amamy 
were  meanwhile  engaged  in  besieging  Marmaude,  and 
so  successfully,  that  the  place  was  obliged  to  capi- 
tulate. The  gamson  offered  to  surrender  on  con- 
dition of  being  allowed  to  depart  with  tlieir  lives 
and  baggage ;  but  Louis  would  consent  to  leave 
them  nothing  but  then-  bodies.  The  soldiers  hav- 
ing accepted  this  hard  condition,  came  forth  to  the 
tent  of  the  Dauphin,  who,  contrary  to  the  earnest 
exhortation  of  the  Bishop  of  Saintes,  permitted  them 
to  depart  uninjured.  While  this  surrender  was  go- 
ing forward,  Amaury  de  Montfort  entered  the  tovm, 
and  massacred  five  thousand  men,  women,  and  chil- 
di-en. 

The  cnisaders,  flushed  with  victory,  proceeded  to 
Toulouse,  which  had  been  a  stronghold  of  the  perse- 
cuted, and  of  which  the  cardinal-legate  had  declared 
tliat  not  a  man,  woman,  or  child  should  be  spared 
from  the  slaughter,  or  one  stone  left  upon  another. 
I!aymond  VII.  commanded  the  town,  reinforced  by 
a  thousand  knights  with  their  armed  attendants. 
The  siege  of  this  important  town  commenced  on  the 
Kjtli  Jime,  1219.  Operations  were  conducted  with 
great  skill  and  energy  on  both  sides,  but  the  besieged 
were  beaten  off  at  all  points,  and  at  length  Louis 
abandoned  the  siege  and  precipitately  retreated. 
Kncouragcd  by  success,  Rajinond  VII.  followed  up 
this  -victory  by  attacking  one  stronghold  after  another, 
until,  in  March  1'2"21,  notliing  remained  to  Amaury 
de  Montfort  of  all  his  father's  acquisitions,  except 
the  city  of  Carcassone.  That  place  also  was  repeat- 
edly attacked  and  (hiven  to  extremities ;  the  perse- 
cuting usui-per  was  obliged  to  submit  on  the  14th 
January,  1224.  Stripped  of  the  territories  which 
both  he  and  his  father  had  mijustly  held,  he  threw 
himself  upon  the  protection  of  liis  ally,  now  Louis 
VIII.,  king  of  France,  to  whom  he  conveyed  the 
territorial  rights  which  his  house  had  acquired  by  the 
crusades;  while  Trevencal,  son  of  the  late  Raymond 
Roger,  was  reinstated  by  the  Counts  of  Toulouse  and 
Foix  into  all  the  possessions  of  which  his  father  had 
been  imjustly  deprived. 

Louis  having  now  received  a  nominal  right  to  the 
Albigeois  territories,  determined  to  signalize  his 
reign  by  the  destruction  of  the  heretics.  For  this 
purpose  he  appUed  for  the  Papal  sanction,  which 
was  readily  granted,  and  a  new  holy  war  commenced. 
Xo  sooner  had  the  Pope,  however,  given  Ids  formal 
permission,  than  he  was  obliged  to  recall  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  remonstrances  of  Frederic  II.,  who 
was  desirous  of  entering  upon  a  crusade  to  the  Holy 
Land.  Louis  was  greatly  disappointed  by  the  revo- 
cation of  the  Papal  sanction,  but  nothing  remained 
save  submission  to  the  will  of  the  Holy  See.  The 
expedition  to  the  Holy  Land  which  Frederic  had 


contemplated,  was,  however,  from  some  cause  or  other 
postponed.  Meanwhile  Raymond  VII.  was  apply- 
ing to  the  Papal  com't  to  make  his  peace  with  the 
church.  The  Pope  delayed  answering  his  applica- 
tion from  time  to  time  ;  and  when  a  lavourable  op- 
portunity offered,  Raymond  was  informed  that  the 
only  condition  on  which  it  could  be  granted  was, 
that  he  should  renoimce  his  heritage  for  himself  and 
his  heirs  for  ever.  It  was  not  likely  that  such  a 
proposal  would  be  acceded  to.  Advantage  was  taken 
accordingly  of  his  refusal  to  recommence  hostihties 
against  the  Albigeois.  A  crusade  was  preached 
anew  for  the  suppression  of  heresy ;  large  subsidies 
were  assigned  to  Louis  from  the  ecclesiastical  re- 
venues to  enable  him  to  cany  on  the  war ;  and  on 
.30tli  January,  1226,  a  formal  excommimieation  wa3 
issued  against  Raymond  VII.  of  Toulouse,  and  aU 
his  adherents,  the  pubHcation  of  such  a  sentence 
being  a  signal  for  the  commencement  of  another  holy 
war. 

The  Albigenses  at  tliis  critical  period  were  in  a 
very  helpless  condition.  The  kings  of  An'agon  and 
England,  from  whom  they  might  otherwise  have  ex- 
pected assistance,  were  themselves  afraid  to  encomi- 
ter  the  displeasure  of  the  See  of  Rome.  Raymond, 
therefore,  was  likely  to  stand  very  much  alone,  while 
liis  enemies  were  numerous,  powerful,  and  imited. 
Louis,  on  setting  out  on  this  enterprise  met  with 
almost  no  opposition.  Cities,  towns,  and  castles 
offered  unconditional  submission.  He  then  advanced 
with  his  powerful  aiTny  to  Avignon,  which  he  be- 
sieged for  tlu-ee  months,  during  which — a  pestilence 
having  bi'oken  out — twenty  thousand  soldiers  are 
said  to  have  fallen  by  disease  and  the  sword.  Ai'ter 
a  gallant  defence,  the  city  capitulated  on  the  12th 
September,  but  on  condition  that  only  the  legate 
and  the  chief  lords  of  the  crusaders  should  be  ad- 
mitted mthin  the  walls.  The  enemy,  however,  pro- 
ceeding on  the  well-kno-ivn  and  imiversally  admitted 
prmciple  in  the  church  of  Rome,  that  no  faith  is  to 
be  kept  with  heretics,  took  possession  of  the  gates, 
put  to  sword  the  French  and  Flemish  soldiers  of  the 
ganison,  demolished  parts  of  the  walls  and  battle- 
ments, and  levied  a  contribution  upon  the  citizens. 
Louis,  leaving  Avignon,  proceeded  onwards  in  his 
victorious  march,  cariying  devastation  and  massacre 
and  ruin  wherever  he  went.  The  pestilence  had 
thinned  the  ranks  of  his  army,  and  as  he  retreated 
towards  Auvergne,  the  roads  were  strewed  mth  the 
dead  and  the  dying.  On  aniving  at  JMontpensier, 
he  himself  was  seized  with  the  disease,  and  fell  a 
victim  to  it  on  the  3d  November,  1226. 

At  the  death  of  Louis  VIII.,  his  son,  who  was 
but  a  child,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  France;  and 
the  reins  of  government,  meanwhile,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Blanche,  the  mother  of  the  young  sovereign. 
Under  her  administration,  the  war  against  the  Albi- 
genses was  continued,  though  in  the  course  of  fifteen 
years'  harassing  persecution,  the  heretics  themselves 
had  been  almost  completely  exterminated.     In  tlie 
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beginning  of  the  year  1228,  llaymond  of  Toulouse 
was  successful  in  almost  every  battle  wliich  he 
fought  with  the  enemy.  The  glory  of  these  victories, 
however,  was  much  sulhcd  by  the  cruelty  %vith  which 
he  treated  the  vanquished  who  fell  into  liis  liands. 
Matters  were  now  approacluiig  a  crisis.  The  crusa- 
ders advanced  upon  Toulouse,  and  perceiving  tliat 
tlie  siege  was  likely,  as  on  former  occasions,  to  be 
protracted  and  dilHcult,  they  resorted  to  a  plan,  sug- 
gested by  Fouquet,  tlie  bishop  of  the  place,  whereby 
its  ultimate  surrender  would  be  secured.  AU  the 
vines,  the  corn,  and  the  fruit-trees  were  destroyed  ; 
all  the  houses  burned  for  miles  romid  the  city,  and 
at  the  end  of  thi'ee  months,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  were  so  discouraged,  and  the  spirit  of  Raymond 
their  leader  so  completely  broken,  that  peace  was 
sought  and  obtained  on  the  most  humibating  condi- 
tions. A  treaty,  wliich  put  a  final  end  to  the  war, 
was  signed  at  Paris  on  the  12th  April,  1229.  The 
Counts  of  Toulouse  laid  aside  their  authority,  and  the 
southern  pro\inces  of  France  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  The  gi'eat  mass  of  the  Albigenses 
had  already  been  destroyed  by  persecution  and  the 
ravages  of  war,  and  the  few  who  survived  tied  into 
other  lands,  to  Piedmont,  Austria,  Bohemia,  England, 
and  other  countries. 

Tlie  Papal  power  having  now  succeeded  in  eradi- 
cating the  Albigensian  heresy  from  the  provinces 
where  it  had  prevailed  for  more  than  three  centuries, 
took  immediate  steps  to  prevent  its  reappearance  in 
that  quarter  in  all  time  coming.  The  Inquisition 
was  pennanently  established  there  ui  November 
1229.  The  bishops  were  to  depute  a  priest  and  two 
or  three  laymen,  who  were  to  be  sworn  to  search 
after  all  heretics  and  their  abettors.  The  Bible  was 
regarded  by  the  Inquisition  as  the  principal  source 
of  heresy,  and,  to  prevent  its  perusal  by  the  people, 
the  coimcil  of  Toulouse  passed  the  following  decree: 
— "  We  prohibit  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament to  the  laity  ;  unless,  perhaps,  they  may  desire 
to  have  the  Psalter  or  some  Breviary  for  divine  ser- 
vice, or  the  Hours  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  for 
devotion  ;  but  we  exjiressly  forbid  their  having  the 
other  parts  of  the  Bible  translated  into  the  vulgar 
tongue." 

The  Albigenses  having  shown  themselves  for  so 
long  a  period  sworn  enen.ies  to  the  usuii)ed  ty- 
ranny of  the  Popes,  have  been  branded  by  Romish 
writers  as  heretics  of  the  deepest  dye,  holding 
ojiinions,  not  only  at  variance  with  those  of  the  church, 
but  subversive  of  soimd  morality  and  social  order. 
They  have  been  misrepresented  to  an  almost  incred- 
ible extent,  ranked  with  the  ancient  Manichees, 
charged  with  rejecting  the  Old  Testament,  and  even 
denying  the  divuiity  of  the  Redeemer.  The  most 
flagrant  of  all  their  offences,  however,  and  that 
which  brought  upon  them  more  than  anything  else 
the  cliarge  of  heresy,  was  the  fact  of  their  having 
called  the  cliurch  of  Rome  A  dm  of  thieves,  Tlie 
iHOther  (if  htiiiuts,  The  irJiurc  of  Bahi/loii,  and  assert- 


ing these  terms  to  be  appUcable  in  their  full  intensity 
of  raeanuig  to  the  Papal  system.  This  in  reaUty 
was  ''tlie  head  aiul  front  of  their  offending."  Bui 
on  examining  the  eviilence  adduced  m  proof  of  the 
charges  wliich  have  been  laid  against  them  of  teach- 
ing false  or  immoral  doctrines,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  stamping  all  such  charges  as  utterly  groundless. 
The  Albigenses,  indeed,  seem  to  have  been  nearly 
identical  in  doctrines  with  sects  of  a  much  earUer 
date,  who  protested  loudly  against  the  corruptions, 
both  in  doctrine  and  practice,  which  had  crept  into 
the  church.  We  refer  to  the  Cathari,  the  Petrobrus- 
sians,  tlie  Poor  Men  of  Lyons,  the  Lombard  Wal- 
denses,  and  others,  all  of  whom  held  the  great  doc- 
trines of  the  Bible  in  their  original  purity.  The 
testimony  of  Evervinus,  a  zealous  adherent  of  the 
Roman  church,  in  a  letter  to  the  celebrated  Bernard, 
abbot  of  Clau-vaux,  written  in  the  beginning  of  the 
twelftli  century,  is  sutficient  of  itself  to  refute  the 
c^dumnies  which  liave  been  so  liberally  retailed  in 
Popish  works  in  reference  to  the  Albigenses.  "  There 
have  lately  been,"  says  he,  "some  heretics  discovered 
among  us,  near  Cologne,  of  whom  some  have,  with 
satisfaction,  returned  again  to  the  church.  One  that 
was  a  bishop  among  them,  and  his  companions, 
openly  opposed  us,  in  the  assembly  of  the  clergy  and 
laity,  the  lord  archbishop  himself  being  present,  with 
many  of  the  nobility,  nuiintauiing  their  heresy  from  j 
the  words  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  But,  finding 
that  they  made  no  impression,  tliey  desired  that  a 
day  might  be  tixed,  upon  which  they  might  bring 
along  with  them  men  skilful  in  their  faith,  promising  i 
to  return  to  the  church,  provided  their  teachers  wer« 
unable  to  answer  then-  opponents ;  but  that  other- 
wise, they  would  rather  die  than  depart  from  theii 
judgment.  Upon  this  declaration,  having  been  ad- 
monished to  repent,  and  three  days  allowed  them  for 
tliat  purpose,  they  were  seized  by  the  people,  in  their 
excess  of  zeal,  and  committed  to  the  flames !  And, 
what  is  most  astonisliing,  they  came  to  the  stake  and 
endured  the  torment  not  only  with  patience,  but  even 
with  joy.  In  this  case,  0  holy  father,  were  I  pre- 
sent with  you,  I  should  be  glad  to  ask  you.  How 
these  members  of  Satan  could  persist  in  their  heresy 
with  such  constancy  and  courage  as  is  rarely  to  be 
found  among  the  most  reUgious  in  the  faitii  of 
Christ  ?  "  He  then  proceeds,  "  Their  heresy  is  this  : 
tliey  say  that  the  church  (of  Clu-ist)  is  only  among 
themselves,  because  they  alone  follow  the  ways  of 
Christ,  and  imitate  the  apostles, — not  seeking  secu- 
lar gains,  possessing  no  jn'operty,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  Christ,  who  Avas  himself  poor,  nor  permitted 
his  disciples  to  possess  anything.  Whereas,  say 
they  to  us, '  ye  join  house  to  Iiouse,  and  field  to  field, 
seeking  the  things  of  this  world — yea,  even  your 
monks  and  regular  canons  possess  all  these  tilings.' 
They  represent  themselves  as  the  poor  ot  t,1irist's 
flock,  who  have  no  certain  abode,  fleeing  from  one 
city  to  another,  like  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves 
j  enduring  perseoution  with  the  apostles  and  mavtyi's  • 
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though  strict  in  t/ieir  7iianner  of  life — ahsteiaiuun, 
Uihorioiis,  devout,  and  holtj,  and  seeking  only  wliat 
is  needful  for  bodily  subsistence,  living  as  men  who 
ai-e  not  of  tlie  world.  But  you,  they  say,  lovers 
of  the  world,  have  peace  with  the  world,  be- 
cause ye  are  in  it.  False  apostles,  who  adul- 
terate the  word  of  God,  seeking  tlieir  o%vn  thuigs, 
have  misled  you  and  yom-  ancestors.  Whereas, 
we  and  our  fathers,  having  been  born  and  brought 
up  in  the  apostolic  doctrine,  have  continued  in  the 
grace  of  Christ,  and  shall  continue  so  to  the  end. 
'By  their  fruits  ye  sliall  know  tliem,'  saith  Cln-ist; 
'and  our  fruits  are,  walking  in  the  footsteps  of  Cln-ist.' 
Tiiey  affirm  that  the  apostolic  dignity  is  corrupted 
hi/  engaging  itself  in  secular  affairs  while  it  siUs  in 
St.  Peter's  chair.  They  do  not  hold  with  the 
baptism  of  infants,  alleging  that  passage  of  the 
gospel — •'  He  that  beUeveth,  and  is  baptized,  shall 
be  saved.'  They  place  no  contiJence  in  the  inter- 
cession of  saints ;  and  all  things  observed  in  the 
cliurch  which  have  not  been  established  by  Christ 
himself,  or  his  apostles,  they  pronoimce  to  be 
8U|ierstitious.  Tliey  do  not  admit  of  any  pui-gatory 
fire  after  death,  contending,  that  the  souls  of  men, 
as  soon  as  they  depart  out  of  the  bodies,  do  enter 
into  rest  or  punishment ;  proving  it  from  tlie  words 
of  Solomon,  '  Which  way  soever  the  tree  falls, 
whether  to  the  south  or  to  the  north,  there  it  lies  ; ' 
by  wliich  means  tliey  make  void  all  tlie  prayers  and 
oblations  of  the  faithful  for  the  deceased. 

"  We  therefore  beseech  you,  holy  fatlier,  to  em- 
ploy yom;  care  and  watchfulness  against  these  mani- 
fold mischiefs;  and  that  you  would  be  pleased  to 
direct  your  pen  against  those  wild  beasts  of  the 
roads ;  not  thinking  it  sufficient  to  answer  iis,  that 
the  tower  of  David,  to  which  we  may  betake  our- 
selves for  refuge,  is  sufficiently  fortitied  with  bul- 
warks— that  a  thousand  bucklers  hang  on  the  walls 
of  it,  all  shields  of  mighty  men.  For  we  desire, 
father,  for  the  sake  of  us  simple  ones,  and  who  are 
slow  of  understanding,  that  you  woidd  be  pleased, 
by  your  study,  to  gather  all  these  arms  into  one 
place,  that  tliey  might  be  the  more  readily  found,  and 
mure  powerful  to  resist  these  monsters.  I  must  in- 
form you  also  that  those  of  them  who  have  returned 
to  our  cliurch,  tell  us  that  they  had  gi-eat  numbers  of 
their  persuasion  scattered  almost  everywhere ;  and 
that  amongst  them  were  many  of  om-  clergy  and 
monks.  And,  as  for  those  who  were  burnt,  they,  in 
the  defence  they  made  of  themselves  told  us  that 
this  heresy  had  been  concealed  from  the  time  of  the 
martyrs ;  and  that  it  had  existed  in  Greece  and  other 
countries." 

In  regard  to  the  moral  chai'acter  of  the  Albigenses, 
Bernard,  though  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  oppose 
tliera  as  being  enemies  of  the  Pope,  candidly  admits, 
"It'  you  ask  them  of  their  faith,  notliing  can  be  more 
Christian  like ;  if  you  observe  their  conversation, 
notliing  can  be  more  blameless,  and  what  they  speak 
tliey  make  good  by  their  actions.      Yen  may  see  a 


man,  for  tlie  testimony  of  his  faith,  frequent  the 
church,  honour  the  elders,  oli'er  his  gift,  make  liis 
confession,  receive  tlie  sacrament.  What  more  like 
a  Christian?  As  to  life  ;md  manners  he  circimi\ents 
no  man,  overreaches  no  man,  does  violence  to  no  man. 
He  fasts  much,  and  eats  not  the  bread  of  idleness ; 
but  works  with  liis  hands  for  his  support." 

Such  testimony  from  contemporaries,  who  were 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  men  of  whom  they 
speak,  and  who,  being  devoted  Romanists,  were  not 
likely  to  have  any  strong  prepossessions  in  favom*  of 
heretics,  aA'ords  incontestable  evidence  of  the  high 
character,  both  for  piu'ity  of  doctrme  and  morals, 
which  they  maintained-  in  the  age  and  country  in 
which  they  Uved.  "  In  their  hves,"  says  Claude, 
Romish  archbishop  of  Tm-iii,  "  they  are  perfect,  irre- 
proachable, and  without  reproach  among  men,  ad- 
di.;ting  themselves  with  all  tlieir  might  to  the  service 
of  God."  These  are  the  words  of  one  who,  with  all 
his  admu'ation  of  their  character,  nevertheless,  be- 
cause of  then-  resistance  to  Rome,  joined  in  perse- 
cuting and  hunting  them  to  the  de;ith.  See  Cathaki 
— Paulicians. 

ALBOKAC,  the  name  of  the  wliite  horse  on 
which  Mohammed  rode  in  his  jouniey  from  ilecca  to 
J  erusalem.  In  the  twelftli  year  of  his  mission,  as  tiie 
prophet  informs  us  in  liis  Koran,  he  made  this  joiu-- 
ney,  and  was  carried  from  Jerusalem  to  the  highest 
heavens  in  one  night.  He  was  accompanied  by  the 
angel  Gabriel,  holding  the  bridle  of  Alborac,  on 
which  Mohammed  Avas  mounted.  The  Ai'abian 
authors  are  not  agreed  whetlier  this  journey  was  per- 
formed by  Mohaunned  in  his  body  or  in  his  spirit. 
The  horse  Alborac  is  held  in  gi'eat  repute  by 
tlie  Moliamniedan  doctors,  some  of  whom  teach  that 
Abraham,  Ishmael,  and  several  of  the  pro[iliets  made 
use  of  this  horse  ;  that  having  been  unemployed  from 
tlie  time  of  Jesus  Chi-ist  to  that  of  Moliammed,  he 
liad  become  restive,  and  would  allow  no  one  to  mount 
him  miless  Gabriel  sat  beliind  the  i-ider.  Others, 
again,  affirm  that  Mohammed  had  the  sole  privilege 
of  training  this  horse  at  tir.-t,  and  that  he  intends  to 
mount  him  again  at  the  general  resm'rection.     See 

.MOIIA.M.MED. 

ALBUNFA,  a  prophetic  nymiih  or  sybil  wor- 
shipped in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tibur,  where  a 
gi-ove  was  consecrated  to  her,  with  a  well  and  a 
temple.  Lactantius  regards  her  evidently  as  identi- 
cid  with  the  tenth  Sybil.  Her  sortes  or  oracles  were 
deposited  in  the  Capitol.  A  small  square  temple, 
dedicated  to  Albunea,  still  exists  at  Tivoli.     See   Si 

BVL. 

ALBUS,  a  name  given  by  Sidonius  ApoUinaris  to 
the  catalogue  or  roll  in  which  the  names  of  all  the 
clergy  were  em-oUed  at  an  early  period  in  the  history 
of  the  Clu-istian  church.     See  Canon. 

ALCIS  (Gr.  AlLi.s,  The  strong),  a  deity  among 
the  NaharvaU,  an  ancient  German  tribe.  A  surname 
also  of  .\thena,  under  which  slie  was  worshipped  it 
Macedonia. 
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ALCORAN  (Arab.  The  lurran.)     See  Koran. 

ALDEBARiVN,  a  star  in  the  constellation  Tauni.s, 
being  tliat  which  is  known  as  the  Bull's  Eye,  and 
which,  according  to  Pococke,  was  one  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  which  had  its  worsliippers  and  a  temple  among 
the  ancient  Arabians. 

ALDER-TKEE,  sacred  to  Tan,  the  god  of  the 
woods,  in  lieathen  mytholog)'. 

ALDUS,  or  Ai.demius,  the  gi-eat  god  of  Gaza 
among  the  ancient  Pliilistines.  It  signifies  a  god 
of  time  without  end. 

ALEA,  a  surname  of  Athena,  wider  which  she 
was  worshipped  at  Alea,  JIantineia,  and  Tegen. 
The  temple  at  the  last  mentioned  place  was  often 
resorted  to  as  an  asylum,  or  place  of  refuge.  The 
priestess  was  always  a  maiden,  who  held  office  o(|y 
until  she  had  reached  the  age  of  puberty. 

ALECTO.    See  Eumenides. 

ALECTRYOMANCY  (Gr.  akctor,  a  cook,  and 
mavteia,  divination),  a  species  of  divination  by  means 
of  a  cock,  which  was  practised  among  tlie  ancient 
Greeks.  The  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted 
was  as  follows  :  The  twenty-four  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet  having  been  «Titten  in  the  dust,  a  gi'ain  of 
wheat  or  barley  was  laid  upon  each  of  them,  and  a 
cock  magically  prepared  was  let  loose  among  them. 
By  putting  together  the  letters  out  of  wliich  the 
cock  picked  the  grains,  the  secret  sought  for  was 
discovered.  To  give  the  proceeding  a  more  myste- 
rious and  magical  air,  the  letters  were  carefidly  ar- 
ranged in  a  circle.     See  Divination. 

ALEMDAR,  an  officer  of  some  distinction  amongst 
the  Emu-s  or  descendants  cf  Jlohammed.  He  may 
be  called  the  standard-beai'er,  as  when  the  Sultan 
appears  in  public  on  any  solemn  occasion,  the 
Alemdar  carries  Mohammed's  green  standard,  on 
which  is  inscribed,  Nazrum-min-Allah,  Help  from 
God.     See  Emir. 

ALETIDES  (Gr.  Alao,  to  wander),  ancient  sac- 
rifices ofl'ered  by  the  Athenians  to  Icarus  and 
Erigone  his  daughter,  who  went  m  search  of  her 
father.  Icarus  had  been  slain  by  the  shepherds  of 
Attica,  on  a  false  suspicion  of  having  poisoned  them. 
Erigone,  seeing  her  father's  dead  body,  hanged  her- 
self for  grief,  and  several  Athenian  maidens  who 
loved  her  followed  her  example.  In  consequence  of 
this  melancholy  event,  the  oracle  of  Apollo  was 
consulted,  and  solemn  sacrilices,  called  Aletides, 
were  ordered  to  be  offered  to  the  sliades  of  Icarus 
and  Erigone. 

ALEUROMANCY,  divination  by  means  of  meal 
or  flour,  used  by  the  Greeks  in  ancient  times.  It 
was  also  called  Alphi/omancy  and  Critliomancy.  See 
Alectkyomancy,  Divination. 

ALEXANDER,  a  saint  and  martyr  whose  me- 
mory is  celebrated  by  the  Church  of  Rome  on  the  2d 
of  June,  along  with  tlie  other  mart\Ts  of  Lyons  and 
Vienne,  he  liaving  sutl'ered  martyrdom  on  tliat  day, 
A.  D.  177,  under  Marcns  Aurelius,  being  devoured  by 
B'ild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre. — Alexander,  sur- 


named  the  Great,  king  of  Macedonia,  promjited  by  ex- 
cessive vanity,  aspired  to  a  place  among  tlie  heathen 
deities.  "When  in  Egypt  he  bribed  the  priests  of  the 
Egyptian  god  AliMON  (which  see),  to  declare  him  the 
son  of  Jupiter- Amnion.  With  the  view  of  obtaining 
this  honour  he  marched  at  the  head  of  bis  army 
through  the  sandy  desert  till  he  arrived  at  the  tem- 
ple, where  the  most  ancient  of  the  priests  declared 
him  the  son  of  Jupiter,  assuring  hmi  that  liis  celes- 
tial father  had  destined  him  for  the  empire  of  the 
world ;  and  from  this  time,  in  all  his  letters  and  or- 
ders, he  assumed  tlie  title  of  Alexander,  tlie  King, 
son  of  Jupiter- Amnion.  After  liis  conquest  of  Per- 
sia he  demanded  to  have  his  statue  received  among 
the  number  of  the  Olympian  gods,  and  placed  upon 
the  same  altar  with  them.  Tliis  an'Ogant  demand 
the  Athenians,  in  a  spirit  of  sen'ihty  and  flatteiy, 
readily  complied  -n-ith. 

ALEX  AN  DRIAN  SCHOOL.  This  expression  is 
usually  employed  to  designate  that  succession  of  phi- 
losophers who,  from  the  third  down  to  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  endeavom-ed  to  unite 
the  Oriental  philosophy  to  the  Grecian.  Attempts  of 
a  similar  kind  had  been  already  made  by  Jewish  phi- 
losophers of  Alexandria,  more  especially  by  Philo,  in 
the  first  century,  who,  having  embraced  the  doctrines 
of  Plato,  sought  to  blend  them  with  Oriental  ideas, 
especially  those  of  Persia  and  Egj-pt.  These  two 
systems  of  plulosophical  thinking  he  sought  to  har- 
monise by  means  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, which  he  was  disposed  to  interpret  in  the 
allegorical  rather  than  the  literal  sense.  It  was 
chiefly,  however,  from  the  ^Uexandi'ian  School,  found- 
ed in  the  third  centmy  by  Plotinus,  that  a  union 
was  eft'ected  between  Orientalism  and  Hellenism. 
The  pecidiar  mode  of  thuiking  introduced  by  this 
school  was  of  great  importance,  from  its  connection 
with  the  early  introduction  of  the  Christian  faith, 
and  the  I'eciprocal  influence  which  philosophy  and 
religion  exercised  upon  each  other.  At  the  period 
when  this  philosophical  sect,  which  has  often  been 
tenncd  the  Eclectic  and  Neo-PIatonic,  arose,  the 
world  was  distracted  by  two  opposing  and  mutually 
repulsive  forces, — the  Grecian  systems  of  philosophy 
and  the  polytheistic  worship  of  Paganism.  These 
two  it  was  necessary  to  unite  into  one  hamiouioua 
whole.  But  Grecian  idiilosophy  was  divided  uito 
hostile  systems  ;  polytheistic  rituahsm  into  hostile 
worsMps.  Ammonius  Saccas,  who  lived  about  the 
end  of  the  second  century,  and  who  appears  to  have 
been  an  apostate  from  the  Christian  faith,  had 
opened  an  eclectic  school,  of  which  the  principal 
object  was  to  blend  together  Platonism  and  Aristo- 
telianism.  The  founder,  properly  speaking,  of  the 
Neo-Platonic  school,  was  Plotinus,  the  disciple  (( 
Ammonius  Saccas.  The  principal  representatives 
of  this  school  after  him  were  Porphyiy,  Jamblichus. 
Hicroclcs,  and  Proclus. 

The  two  leading  doctrines  of  the  Alexandrian 
School,  and  those  wliich  more  especially  modified 
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the.  views  of  Christian  writers  of  that  period,  were 
the  doctrine  of  the  Alexandrian  Trinity  and  that  of 
the  Emanations.  The  metaphysical  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  as  taught  by  this  school,  is  as  follows :  God 
is  of  a  threefold  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  but 
one.  His  essence  contains  three  distinct  elements, 
substances,  or  persons,  and  these  three  constitute 
One  Being.  These  three  distinct  persons  or  sub- 
stances have  also  ilistinct  and  individual  attributes. 
The  first  is  Unity ;  the  second.  Intelligence ;  and 
the  third,  the  Universal  Soul,  or  the  vivifying  prm- 
ciple  of  life  and  motion.  Plotinus  opposed  this  triad 
to  the  Christian  Trinity.  Some  of  the  Alexandrians, 
and  Proclus  in  particular,  modified  this  doctrine  to 
harmonize  more  nearly  with  the  Cliristian  doctrine, 
of  whicli  they  felt  the  superiority.  They  main- 
tained the  primeval  unity  to  have  developed  itself  in 
three  decreasing  emanations :  Being,  which  pro- 
duced Intelligence  ;  Intelligence,  which  produced  the 
Soul ;  and  the  Soul,  which  produced  all  otlier  beings. 

The  doctrine  of  Emanations  was  intimately  con- 
nected in  the  Alexandi-ian  sj-stem  with  their  notions 
as  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  hiunan  soul 
is  identified  in  this  philosophy  with  the  Infinite ; 
and  the  world  and  eveiy  thing  in  it  is  an  emanation 
from  tliis  great  First  Cause.  The  world  is,  there- 
fore, only  a  great  soul  giving  form  to  matter,  by  the 
ideas  or  souls  which  it  produces.  All  souls  born  of 
the  supreme  soul,  have  descended  from  the  intellec- 
tual to  the  lower  world.  Souls  in  the  intellectual 
world  have  no  bodies  :  they  are  clothed  with  bo- 
dies only  at  their  entrance  into  the  intellectual 
world.  The  Alexanchians  admitted  two  souls :  the 
one  derived  from  the  intellectual  world  is  indepen- 
dent of  nature ;  the  other  is  produced  in  man  by 
the  circular  motion  of  the  celestial  world ;  it  is  de- 
pendent in  its  actions  upon  the  revolutions  of  the 
stars.  Souls,  which  are  emanations  from  the  gi'eat 
soul,  are  like  it,  indivisible,  indestnictible,  imperish- 
able. Their  tendency  is  to  ascend  to  their  primitive 
Stare,  to  be  absorbed  in  the  Divine  essence.  Those 
who  have  degi'adcd  themselves  below  even  the  sen- 
sitive Kfe,  will  after  death  be  born  again  to  the  ve- 
getative hfe  of  plants.  Those  who  have  lived  only 
a  sensitive  life  will  be  born  again  under  the  form  of 
animals.  Those  who  have  lived  a  merely  human 
Hfe  will  take  again  a  human  body.  Those  only 
who  have  devclopeil  in  themselves  the  divine  life 
will  return  to  God.  Virtue  consists  in  simpUfication 
by  more  or  less  perfect  union  with  the  Divine  na- 
ture. 

The  gi'and  en-or  of  the  Alexandrian  school  con- 
sisted in  mistaking  the  abstraction  of  the  mhid  for 
the  reality  of  existence.  Abstract  or  absolute  ex- 
istence was  the  highest  pomt  to  wluch  their  thoughts 
could  reach.  Next  they  blended  their  ovm  con- 
sciousness with  the  abstraction  they  had  fonned,  and 
then  they  regarded  their  own  thoughts  as  equivalent 
to  actual  being.  These  are  the  very  errors  to  be 
found  at  tliis  day  pervading  the  philosophy  of  Ger- 


many, and  this  confounding  of  consciousness  with 
reality,  has  given  rise  to  the  absurdities  and  blasphe- 
mies which  mark  the  pliilosophical  systems  of 
Fichte  and  Schelling.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how 
closely  in  its  first  principles  this  system  approaches 
to  that  of  Hinduism.  The  first  being  of  tlie  Alexan- 
drians seems  to  coincide  almost  entirely  with  the  first 
being  of  the  Hindus;  and  the  Triad  of  the  one  cor- 
responds very  closely  with  the  Triad  of  the  other. 

The  pernicious  consequences  of  the  introduction 
of  tliis  strange  blending  of  fight  with  darkness  were 
soon  apparent,  in  so  far  as  Christianity  was  con- 
cerned. Many,  deceived  by  the  plausibilities  of  this 
human  system  of  thought  and  opinion,  were  ahenated 
from  the  di\ine  religion  of  Christ,  and  even  among 
Christians  and  Christian  teachers  there  were  rapidly 
apparent,  both  in  their  wTitings  and  oral  instructions, 
in  place  of  the  pure  and  subhme  doctrines  of  the 
gospel,  an  unseemly  mixture  of  Platonism  and  Chris- 
tianity. 

ALEXANOR,  a  son  of  JMachaon,  and  grandson 
of  iEsculapius,  who  built  a  temple  in  honour  of  his 
sire  at  Titane,  in  the  ten-itory  of  Sicyon.  He  hun- 
self,  also,  was  worshipped  there,  and  sacrifices  were 
oH'ered  to  him  after  sunset  only. 

ALEXIANS.    See  Cellites. 

ALEXICACUS  (Gr.  arertcr  of  evil),  a  surname 
given  by  the  Greeks  to  Zeus,  as  warcfing  oft'  from  mor- 
tals many  calamities.  The  Athenians  also  worshipped 
Apollo  under  this  name,  because  he  was  beUeved  to 
have  stopped  the  plague  wliich  raged  at  Athens 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  This  smuame  was  ap- 
plied besides  to  Heracles  and  Neptune. 

ALFADIR  [All- Father)  one  of  the  names  given 
to  Odin,  the  Supreme  Deity  of  the  Scandinavians, 
in  their  poetical  Edda.     See  Odin. 

ALFAQUES,  or  Alfaquins,  the  term  generally 
used  among  the  Moors  to  signify  then-  clergy,  or 
those  who  give  instruction  in  the  Jlohammedan  re- 
hgion. 

ALFORCAN  (Arab,  flistinction),  a  name  given  by 
the  Mohammedans  to  the  Koran,  because,  as  they  ima- 
gine, it  distinguishes  truth  from  falsehood,  and  what 
is  just  from  what  is  unjust.  Perhaps  this  name  has 
been  appUed  to  the  Koran  as  being  a  book  dis- 
tinct or  separate,  in  their  estimation,  from  every 
other  book.     See  Kor.\n. 

ALT,  the  son-in-law,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  tliu 
successor  of  Mohammed.  At  an  early  age  he  em- 
braced the  doctrines  of  the  Prophet,  who  invested 
him  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  Hegu'a  with  the  dig- 
nity of  a  missionary,  and  giving  him  a  standard 
and  putting  a  turban  on  liis  head,  sent  him  forth  to 
Yemen  or  Arabia  Felix.  Ali  went  at  the  head  of 
three  hundred  men,  defeated  the  idolaters,  and  con- 
verted them  by  the  sword.  From  tliat  time  he  con- 
tinued to  aid  Mohammed  in  the  conquest  of  the 
infidels,  and  to  propagate,  both  by  his  eloquence  and 
valorous  achievements,  the  doctrines  of  the  Ko- 
ran.    So  successful,  indeed,  was  he  in  his  exploits 
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that  he  received  the  surname  of  the  "  Lion  of  God, 
always  victorious."  So  high  was  the  esteem  in 
wliich  the  Prophet  held  Ali,  that  he  gave  him  his 
daughter,  Fatima,  in  man'iage.  Thus  Ali  was  raised 
to  high  honour.  He  succeeded  to  the  chief  dignity 
(if  the  house  of  Ilashera,  and  was  herethtary  guar- 
dian of  the  city  and  temple  of  Mecca.  He  was  pre- 
sent at  the  death  of  Mohammed,  and,  according  to 
his  previous  instructions,  embalmed  his  body.  While 
the  attendants  were  performing  upon  the  dead  body 
the  ablution  called  WoDiiu  (which  see),  Ali  dipped 
some  cloths  in  the  water  with  which  the  body  had 
been  washed ;  and  these  cloths,  which  had  imbibed 
the  virtue  of  the  water,  he  kept  and  wore,  thus  re- 
ceiving, as  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  people, 
those  remarkable  qualities  which  cliaracterized  his 
father-in-law.  It  was,  no  doubt,  the  intention  of 
Mohammed  that  Ali  should  succeed  him  m  the  go- 
vernment ;  but  this  wish  was  not  immediately  ful- 
filled, as  Abubeker,  Omar,  and  Othman  reigned 
before  him.  At  length,  however,  he  was  proclaimed 
Ciiliph,  by  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  and  the  companions 
of  the  Prophet,  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  35,  cor- 
responding to  A.  II.  657. 

The  succession  of  All  to  tlie  caliphate  was  op- 
posed by  Ayesha,  the  widow  of  Mohannned,  who 
Instigated  Tellia  and  Zobeir,  two  influential  chiefs, 
to  raise  the  standard  of  rebellion  against  the  new 
cahpli.  Ah,  however,  obtained  a  complete  conquest 
over  the  rebel  chiefs,  and  having  taken  Ayesha  pri- 
soner, treated  her  with  the  utmost  forbearance,  and 
sent  her  back  to  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet. 

Although  this  first  outburst  of  the  rebellious  spirit 
had  been  effectually  quelled,  the  right  of  Ah  to  the  ca- 
liphate was  still  disputed,  and  chiefly  in  consequence 
of  his  own  imprudence.  He  had  unhappily  signal- 
ized the  commencement  of  his  reign  by  the  removal 
of  all  governors  from  their  ofiices.  As  might  have 
been  anticipated,  a  large  and  powerful  faction  arose, 
who  pretended  summarily  to  set  aside  the  claims  of 
Ali,  and  proclaimed  Moawiyah  caliph  in  his  room. 
A  war  between  the  two  opposing  factions  commenced 
without  delay,  and  when  the  armies  entered  the 
field  together,  Ali  projiosed  that  the  point  in  dispute 
should  be  settled  by  single  combat ;  but  Moawiyah 
declined  the  proposal.  Several  skirmishes  took 
place,  in  which  the  loss  on  both  sides  was  considera- 
ble. The  contest  for  a  long  time  raged  between  the 
two  Jlohammedan  sects  or  factions,  and  although 
Dotli  the  rival  caliphs  were  assassinated  A.  D.  660, 
the  two  sects  are  to  this  day  bitterly  opposed  to  each 
other.  The  one  called  the  Schiites  in  Persia,  and  the 
Metawilah  in  Syria,  hold  the  imamship  or  pontificate 
of  Ali  as  the  heir  and  rightful  successor  of  Moham- 
med ;  and  the  other,  called  the  Sonnites,  including 
the  Tui-ks  and  Arabs  of  Syria,  maintain  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  first  three  caliphs,  Abubeker,  Omar, 
and  Othman.  Some  of  the  followers  of  Ah  beheve 
that  he  is  still  alive,  and  that  he  will  come  at  the 
end  (jf  the  world  in  tlie  duiids,  and  fill  the  earth  with 


righteousness;  others  hcild  him  iu  such  veneration^ 
that  they  may  be  said  to  deify  him.  The  mure  mo  ■ 
derate  among  tliem  say,  that  though  he  is  not  a  di- 
vine being,  he  is  the  most  exalted  of  human  beings. 
The  family  of  Ali  was  cursed  by  a  long  series  of  the 
Ommiades,  who  held  the  caliphate  down  to  Omar, 
the  son  of  Abdalig,  who  suppressed  the  malediction. 
Multitudes  of  the  Mussulmans  belong  to  the  sect  of 
Ali  wherever  Mohammedanism  prevails ;  but  par- 
ticularly in  Persia,  and  among  the  Persian  portion 
of  the  Usbec  Tartars.  Some  of  the  Indian  sovereigns 
are  of  the  sect  of  Ali.  The  descendants  of  Ali  still 
continue  to  be  distmguished  by  a  green  turban.  See 
Metawilah,  Moiia.m.medans,  Schiites,  Son- 
nites. 

ALIENATION.  Among  the  Jews  it  was  under- 
stood, that  whatever  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
God  coidd  not  be  alienated  from  that  to  any  other 
purpose,  except  m  cases  of  absolute  necessity  (See 
CoKBAN).  The  same  principle  was  adhered  to  in  the 
early  Clu'istian  church.  The  goods  or  revenues  wliich 
were  once  given  to  the  chm'ch,  were  always  esteemed 
devoted  to  God,  and,  therefore,  were  only  to  be  em- 
ployed in  his  service,  and  not  to  be  aUeuated  to  any 
other  use,  luiless  some  extraordinary  case  of  charity 
required  it.  Ambrose  melted  down  the  communion- 
plate  of  the  church  of  Milan  to  redeem  some  captives, 
who  would  have  otherwise  been  doomed  to  perpetual 
slavery,  and  when  the  Ai-ians  charged  him  with  having 
alienated  sacred  things  to  other  than  sacred  purposes, 
he  vrrote  a  most  conclusive  defence  of  his  conduct. 
Acacius,  bishop  of  Amida,  did  the  same  for  the  re- 
demption of  seven  thousand  Persian  slaves  from  the 
hands  of  the  Roman  soldiers.  Deogratius,  also, 
bishop  of  Carthage,  sold  the  connnunion-plate  to  re- 
deem the  Roman  soldiers  who  had  been  taken  pri- 
soners in  war  with  the  Vandals.  This  was  so  far 
from  being  regarded  as  sacrilege  or  unjust  alienation, 
that  the  laws  against  sacrilege  excepted  this  case 
alone.  Thus  the  laws  of  Justuiian  forbid  the  sellmg 
or  pawning  the  church  plate,  or  vestments,  or  any 
other  gifts,  except  in  case  of  capti\'ity  or  famine,  to 
redeem  slaves  or  relieve  the  poor,  because  in  such 
ciises  the  lives  or  souls  of  men  were  to  be  preferred 
before  any  vessels  or  vestments  whatsoever.  The 
poverty  of  the  clergy  was  also  a  case  in  wliich  the 
goods  of  the  church  might  be  alienated ;  so  that  if 
the  annual  income  of  the  church  would  not  mamfain 
them,  and  there  was  no  other  source  of  provision 
whatever,  in  that  case  the  coimcil  of  Carthage  allowed 
the  bishop  to  aUcnate  or  sell  certain  goods  of  the 
church,  that  a  present  maintenance  for  the  clergy 
might  be  raised.  The  alienation  of  lands  for  the 
use  of  convents  is  called  Mort.main  (which  see). 

ALILAT  (Arab.  HnUhih,  the  night).  Herodotus 
informs  us,  that  the  Arabians  anciently  worshipped 
the  moon  by  this  name,  as  being  the  queen  of  night. 
It  has  sometimes  beenaUeged,  and  not  without  some 
probability,  fliat  the  Mohammedans  adojitcd  tha 
crescent  as  their  favourite  sign  fiuin  the  iuicicnt  re- 
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fi<^on  of  the  Ai-abians,  who  worshipped  the  moon, 
and  not  from  the  circumstance  that  Moliammed  tied 
from  Medina  to  Mecca  during  the  new  moon. 

ALITTA,  a  goildess  worshipped  among  tlie  an- 
cient Araljians,  and  identical  with  Mithra,  the  prin- 
cipal fire-goddess  among  the  ancient  Persians. 

AL-JAHEDH,  the  founder  of  a  sect  among  the 
Mohammedans,  which  maintained  the  Koran  to  be 
an  animated  being,  sometimes  a  man,  sometimes  a 
beast.  Tliis  opinion  has  been  sometimes  supposed 
*o  be  an  allegory,  sigiiifv-ing  that  the  Koran  becomes 
good  or  bad  accordmg  to  the  true  or  false  exposition 
of  it,  and  in  this  sense  the  most  orthodox  Mussul- 
mans often  say,  that  the  Koran  has  two  faces,  that  of 
a  man,  and  tliat  of  a  beast,  meaning  thereby  the  lit- 
eral and  spiritual  sense. 

AL-KADIIA,  a  term  used  by  the  Mohammedans 
to  denote  the  visit  of  consummation  or  accomplish- 
ment, and  pilgi-image  to  Mecca,  which  Mohammed 
and  his  followers  performed  in  the  seventh  year  of 
the  Hegira.  At  the  distajice  of  six  miles  from  the 
town,  they  all  took  an  oath  to  perform  religiously  all 
the  ceremonies  and  rites  prescribed  in  that  visit. 
Leaving  their  arms  and  baggage  outside,  they  entered 
the  holy  city  in  triumph,  devoutly  kissed  the  black 
stone  or  the  Ka'alja,  and  went  seven  times  romul  the 
temple.  The  three  first  rounds  they  made  running, 
jumping,  and  shaking  their  shoulders,  to  show  that 
they  were  still  vigorous  notwithstanding  the  fatigue 
of  their  journey.  The  other  four  rounds  they 
walked  sedately,  not  to  exhaust  themselves.  Tliis 
custom  is  kept  up  to  this  day.  Having  finished 
their  seven  rounds,  prayer  was  proclaimed,  and  the 
Prophet,  mounted  on  a  camel,  rode  seven  times  be- 
tween two  liills,  in  which  were  to  be  seen  at  that 
time  two  idols  of  the  Koraishites.  The  Mussulmans 
were  shocked  at  the  sight,  but  they  were  reconciled 
to  it  by  a  passage  of  the  Koran,  sent  from  heaven, 
in  which  God  declared  that  these  two  hills  were  a 
memorial  of  him,  and  that  the  pilgrims  who  should 
visit  them,  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  ginlty  of 
any  sin.  The  whole  concluded  with  a  sacrifice  of 
seventy  camels,  and  the  Mussulmans  shaved  them- 
selves. The  custom  of  performing  a  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca  is  still  in  use  amongst  the  Arabs,  who  allege 
it  to  be  as  ancient  as  their  ancestor  Ishmael,  and 
look  upon  it  as  a  part  of  the  religious  worship  prac- 
tised by  Abraham.     See  Pilgeimages. 

AL-KELAM  (^Arab.  the  l-nowledge  of  the  word), 
the  scholastic  and  metaphysical  theology  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans. It  treats  of  speculative  points,  such  as 
the  attributes  of  God,  and  is  full  of  subtleties  in  re- 
ference to  abstract  notions  and  terms.  This  kind  of 
theology  was  not  much  esteemed  in  the  early  history 
of  Slohammedanisra,  till  an  Arabian  began  to  teach 
that  any  doctor  who  should  neglect  the  Koran  or 
the  Sonna,  that  is  tradition,  to  apply  himself  to 
scholastic  divinity  or  controversial  wranglings,  de- 
seri'ed  to  be  impaled  and  canied  about  tlie  town  as 
a  terror  to  others. 


The  Jlohammeilan  scholastic  theology  is  divided 
into  four  heads.  The  first  treats  of  the  nature  and 
attributes  of  God.  The  second  discusses  predesti- 
nation, free  will,  and  other  kindred  subjects.  The 
third  contains  the  questions  about  faith  and  its  effi- 
cacy, repentance,  and  other  doctrines.  The  fourth 
incjuires  into  the  evidence  of  history  and  reason, 
the  nature  and  force  of  religious  belief,  the  office 
and  mission  of  prophets,  the  duty  of  the  Imams, 
the  beauty  of  virtue,  the  tui-jiitude  of  vice,  and 
other  kindred  topics.  The  various  disputes  which 
have  from  time  to  time  arisen  on  all  the  different 
points  of  their  scholastic  theology,  have  given  rise 
to  a  large  number  of  ditfercnt  sects  and  parties, 
all  of  whom  adhere  to  the  Koran  as  the  stand- 
ard of  their  faith.  Among  these  may  be  emune- 
rated  the  Ascharians,  the  Keraniians,  the  Mota- 
zales,  the  Cadharians,  the  Nadhamians,  the  Giaba- 
rians,  and  the  Morgians,  all  of  which  will  be  ex- 
plained under  separate  articles.  There  are  five  prin- 
cipal sects  of  Mohammedans,  which  will  also  be  de- 
scribed, viz.,  the  Hanafees,  the  Shafees,  the  Mali- 
kees,  the  Hambalees,  and  the  Wahabees.  There 
are  also  two  orthodox  subdivisions,  the  Sonnites  and 
the  Schiites.     See  Mohammedans. 

AL-KITAB  (Ai'ab.  the  book),  a  name  given  to  the 
Koran,  as  the  book,  by  way  of  eminence,  superior  to 
all  other  books.  In  the  same  way  we  speak  of  the 
sacred  scriptures,  as  the  Bible  or  Book. 

ALLAH  (Arab.  God),  the  name  of  the  Divine 
Being,  corresponding  to  the  Elohim  and  Adonai  of 
tlie  Hebrews,  and  derived  from  the  Arabic  verb  alah, 
to  adore.  Mohammed,  when  asked  by  the  Jews, 
idolaters,  and  Christians,  what  was  the  God  he  wor- 
shipped and  preached  to  others,  answered  :  "  Allah, 
the  one  only  God,  self-existent,  from  whom  all  other 
creatures  derive  their  being,  who  begets  not,  nor  is 
begotten,  and  whom  nothing  resembles  in  the  whole 
extent  of  beings." 

ALLAT,  an  idol  of  the  ancient  Arabians,  before 
the  time  of  Mohammed.  It  was  destroyed  by  order 
of  the  Prophet,  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  Hegira,  not- 
withstanding the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Tayef,  by  whom  it  was  worshipped,  that  it 
might  be  spared  for  a  time.     See  Moha.m.med. 

ALLEGORISTS,  a  class  of  interpreters  of  sacred 
scripture,  who  attach  more  importance  to  the  spiri- 
tual than  to  the  literal  sense.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  within  certain  limits  the  allegorical  sense  is  to 
be  admitted.  Thus,  in  Gal.  iv.  24.  we  are  expressly 
told  of  particular  historical  facts  to  which  the  apos- 
tle refers,  that  they  are  an  allegory,  that  is,  mider 
the  veil  of  the  literal  sense  they  farther  contain  a 
spiritual  or  mystical  sense.  We  must  not  for  a  mo- 
ment suppose,  however,  that  Paul  made  the  facts  in 
question  allegorical,  but  that  he  foimd  them  so. 
The  distinction  is  important,  and  on  this  subject 
Bishop  Marsh  makes  the  following  judicious  re- 
marks. "  There  are  two  different  modes,  in  which 
Scripture  history  has  been  thus  allegorized.  According 
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(0  one  mode,  facts  and  circumstances,  especially  those 
recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  have  been  applied  to 
other  facts  and  circumstances,  of  which  they  have 
been  described  as  rcpresentutiec.  According  to  the 
other  mode,  those  facts  and  circumstances  have  been 
described  as  mere  emblems.  The  fonner  mode  is  war- 
ranted by  the  practice  of  the  sacred  writers  them- 
selves ;  for  when  facts  and  cu'cumstances  are  so  ap- 
plied, they  are  apphed  as  ti/pes  of  those  things,  to 
which  the  application  is  made.  But  the  latter  mode 
of  allegorical  uiterpretation  has  no  such  authority  in 
its  favour,  though  attempts  have  been  made  to  pro- 
cure such  authority.  For  the  same  things  are  then 
described,  not  as  t}i)es,  or  as  real  facts,  but  as  mere 
ideal  representations,  like  the  immediate  rejiresenta- 
tion  in  allegory.  By  this  mode,  therefore,  history  is 
not  only  treated  as  allegory,  but  converted  into  alle- 
gory ;  or,  in  other  words,  history  is  thus  converted 
into  fable."  The  Bishop  goes  on  to  vindicate  the 
apostle  Paul  from  ha\ing  in  this  sense  allegorized 
Scripture,  refen-ing  to  what  he  says  in  Galatians  of 
Sarah  and  Hagar,  and  showing  that  in  the  use  made 
of  it  by  the  apostle  the  liistorical  verity  of  the  Old 
Testament  narrative  was  not  destroyed,  but  pre- 
served. "  In  short,"  he  concludes,  "  when  St.  Paid 
allegorized  the  history  of  the  two  sons  of  Abraham, 
and  compared  them  with  the  two  covenants,  he  did 
nothing  more  than  represent  the  fu'st  as  ti/pes,  the 
latter  as  antitypes.  Though  he  treated  that  portion 
of  the  Mosaic  history  in  the  same  manner  as  we  treat 
an  allegory,  he  did  not  thereby  convert  it  into  alle- 
gorj'.  In  the  interpretation,  therefore,  of  the  Scrip- 
tm-es,  it  is  essentially  necessary  that  we  obser%-e  the 
exact  boundaries  between  the  notion  of  an  allegory, 
and  the  notion  of  a  type.  And  it  is  the  more  neces- 
sary, that  some  of  our  own  commentators,  and  among 
others  even  Macknight,  misled  by  the  use  of  the 
term  allegory  in  our  authorized  version,  have  consi- 
dered it  as  sjTionymous  with  type.  An  allegory,  as 
already  observed,  is  a  fictitious  narrative ;  a  type  is 
something  real.  An  allegory  is  a  picture  of  the  ima- 
gination;  a  tj'pe  is  a  historical  fact.  It  is  true,  that 
tj'pical  interpretation  may,  in  one  sense,  be  consi- 
dered as  a  species  of  allegorical  interpretation ;  that 
they  are  so  far  alike,  as  bemg  equally  an  interpreta- 
tion of  things ;  that  they  are  equally  foimded  on  re- 
semblance ;  that  the  type  corresponds  to  its  anti- 
tyjje,  as  the  imrnediute  representation  in  an  allegory 
corresponds  to  its  idtimate  representation.  Yet  the 
quality  of  the  things  compared,  as  well  as  the  pur- 
port of  the  comjiarison,  is  very  difl'erent  in  tlie  two 
eases.  And  though  a  type  in  reference  to  its  anti- 
type is  called  a  .'shadow,  while  the  latter  is  called  the 
suhstance,  yet  the  use  of  these  terms  does  not  imjily 
that  the  former  has  less  historical  verity  than  the 
latter." 

In  the  early  hi.storv  of  the  Christian  Church,  both 
the  Greek  and  l^atin  Fathers,  but  especially  the 
Greek,  were  much  given  to  allegorical  interpretation 
of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.     They  no  doubt 


admitted  the  reality  of  the  historical  facts,  but  they 
attached  little  importance  to  the  plain  hteral  narra- 
tive, and  chiefly  dwelt  upon  the  spiritual  or  allego- 
rical meaning.  Origen,  however,  was  the  first  of  the 
true  allegorists.  He  went  far  beyond  all  who  had 
jireceded  him  in  the  principles  of  Scriptm'e  interpre- 
tation which  he  adopted,  denying  expressly  that' 
many  of  the  incidents  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament 
had  any  foundation  in  reality.  In  many  cases,  to 
use  his  o-nii  language,  there  was  "  not  a  relation  of 
histories,  but  a  concoction  of  mysteries."  Nor  did 
he  confine  this  fallacious  and  absurd  mode  of  inter- 
pretation to  the  Old  Testament,  but  he  apphed  it 
also  to  Scripture  generally.  The  Latin  Fathers 
were  many  of  them  comparatively  free  from  the  alle- 
gorizing tendency ;  and  yet  Augustine,  the  most 
eminent  theologian  by  far  of  the  Westeni  Church, 
is  occasionally  chargeable  with  the  same  ■vicious 
mode  of  intciiiretation.  In  tlie  ninth  century,  we 
find  Rabauus  JIaiu-us,  in  a  work  expressly  devoted 
to  the  Allegories  of  Scripture,  laying  down  princi- 
ples which  decidedly  favoured  the  allegorists.  This 
■\\Titer  was  followed  by  Smaragdus,  Haynes,  Scotiis, 
Paschasius,  Kadbert,  and  many  others  of  the  same 
class.  These  expositors  all  of  them  agreed,  that  be- 
sides the  literal  import,  there  are  other  meanings  of 
the  Sacred  books;  but  as  to  the  number  of  these 
meanings  they  are  not  agreed ;  for  some  of  them 
hold  three  senses,  others  four  or  ftve ;  and  one  writer, 
who  is  not  the  worst  Latin  interpreter  of  the  age,  in 
the  \iew  of  Mosheim  at  least,  by  name  Angelome, 
a  monk  of  Lisieux,  maintains  that  there  are  seven 
senses  of  the  Sacred  books. 

Amid  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  the  theo- 
logy of  the  schoolmen  was  strongly  imbued  with  the 
allegorical  spirit;  but  when  the  Kefonnation  dawned 
upon  the  world,  the  ascrijition  to  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures of  manifold  meanings  was  discarded.  Luther 
declared  all  such  mteqiretations  to  be  "  trifling  and 
foohsh  fables,"  while  Calvin  had  no  hesitation  in 
stamping  the  "  licentious  system,"  as  he  termed  the 
allegorical,  as  "  imdoubtedly  a  contrivance  of  Satan 
to  undermine  the  authority  of  Scripture,  and  to  take 
away  from  the  reading  of  it  the  true  advantage." 
The  CoccEiAN  School  (which  see),  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  introduced  a  mode  of  explaining  Scrip- 
tm-e  somewhat  allied  to  the  allegorical,  and  which 
was  adopted  also  by  Witsius  and  Vitringa,  and  in 
Britain  by  JIather,  Keach,  and  Guild.  Many  Gennan 
theologians  of  late  years  have  pushed  the  allegoriz- 
ing tendency  so  far,  that  e'ven  the  plainest  historical 
narratives  of  Scripture  have  been  treated  as  myths 
or  fables.  This  has  been  particularly  the  case  with 
Strauss  and  the  other  writers  of  the  rationalist 
school.  Olshaiisen,  however,  has  founded  a  far  more 
satisfactory  system,  "  recognizing  no  sense  bcsi<les 
the  literal  one,  but  only  a  deeper-lying  sense,  bound 
up  with  the  literal  meaning,  by  an  internal  and  e,R- 
sential  connection  given  in  and  with  this;  which, 
therefore,  must  needs  present  itself   nhenexer  the 
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subject  is  considered  iii  a  higher  point  of  view,  and 
which  is  capable  of  being  ascertained  by  fixed  rules." 
Tliis  statement,  though  scarcely  expressed  with  suffi- 
cient caution,  liokls  out  the  prospect  of  a  more  cor- 
vi!ct  interpretation  of  the  Divine  Word  than  has  for 
a  long  time  prevailed  in  that  country. 

ALLELUIA,  or  Hallelujah  (Praise  the  Lord), 
a  Hebrew  term  which  occurs  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  a  number  of  the  Fsalras.  It  was  always  simg 
by  the  Jews  on  days  of  rejoicing.  It  is  represented 
by  the  apostle  John  as  being  employed  by  the  m- 
habitants  of  heaven,  Rev.  xix.  There  are  some 
Psalms  which  have  been  called  AUeluiatic  Psalms, 
from  having  the  word  Alleluia  prefixed  to  tliem. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  cxlth  Psalm,  and  the  Psalms 
which  follow  it  to  the  end.  At  one  [leriod,  as  we  are 
informed  b}'  Augustine,  the  Hallelujah  was  used  only 
at  Easter,  and  dmring  the  fifty  days  of  Pentecost.  It 
has  been  forbidden  to  be  used  in  the  time  of  Lent  since 
the  eleventli  century,  and  the  fourth  council  of  To- 
ledo proliibited  it  also  on  all  days  of  fasting.  Jerome 
says,  it  was  used  at  funerals  in  his  time,  and  also  in 
private  devotion,  and  that  the  ploughmen  while  en- 
gaged in  the  fields  sung  then-  Hallelujahs.  In  the 
second  council  of  Tom-s,  it  was  appointed  to  bo  sung 
after  the  Psahns  both  at  matins  and  vespers.  The 
monks  of  Palestme  were  awoke  at  their  midnight 
watchings  by  the  shiging  of  llallelujalis. 

ALLENITES,  a  small  sect  which  arose  m  Nova 
Scotia  last  century.  They  were  the  disciples  of 
Henry  Allen,  who  began  to  propagate  his  singular 
sentiments  about  1778,  and  at  Ins  death  in  1783,  left 
a  large  party  who  adhered  to  liis  doctrines,  but  hav- 
ing lost  their  leader  they  speedily  declined.  The 
pecuhai-  tenets  which  Allen  and  his  followers  held, 
were  that  the  souls  of  the  whole  himian  race  are 
emanations  or  rather  parts  of  the  one  great  Spirit ; 
that  they  were  all  present  in  Eden,  and  were  actually 
engaged  in  the  first  transgression ;  that  our  first 
parents  while  in  a  state  of  mnocence  were  pure  spi- 
rits, and  that  tlie  material  world  was  not  then  cre- 
ated ;  but  in  consequence  of  tlie  f;dl,  tluit  mankind 
might  not  sink  into  utter  destruction,  this  world 
was  produced  and  men  clothed  ■n-ith  material  botUes ; 
and  tiiat  all  the  human  race  wUl  in  their  turn  be  in- 
vested with  such  bodies,  and  enjoy  in  them  a  state 
of  probation  for  immortal  happiness. 

ALL  FOOLS'  DAY.  On  the  fu-st  day  of  April 
a  custom  prevails,  not  only  in  Britain,  but  on  tlie 
Continent,  of  imposing  upon  and  ridiculing  people  m 
a  variety  of  ways.  It  is  veiy  doubtful  what  is  the  pre- 
cise origin  of  this  absm-d  custom.  In  France,  the  per- 
son imposed  upon  on  All  Fools'  Day  is  called  Poisson 
(VAv-ril,  an  Ajiril  Fisli,  which  Bellingen,  in  liis  '  Ety- 
■nology  of  French  Proverbs,'  published  in  1656,  thus 
explains.  The  word  Poisson,  he  contends,  is  cor- 
rupted tlu-ough  the  ignorance  of  the  people  from 
Pansion,  and  length  of  time  has  almost  totally  de- 
faced the  original  intention,  which  was  as  follows : 
that  ;iB  the  passion  of  oiu-  SaWoiu-  took  place  about 


this  time  of  the  year,  and  as  the  Jews  sent  Christ 
backwards  and  forwards  to  mock  and  torment  him, 
that  is,  from  Annas  to  Caiaphas,  from  Caiaphas  to 
Pilate,  from  Pilate  to  Herod,  and  from  Herod  back 
again  to  Pilate ;  this  ridiculous  custom  took  its  rise 
from  thence,  by  wliich  we  send  about  fi-om  one  place 
to  another  such  persons  as  we  tliink  proper  objects 
of  om"  ridicule.  In  the  same  traui  of  thmking,  a 
wi-iter  in  the  '  Gentleman's  Magazme,'  for  July  1783, 
conjectm-es  that  tliis  custom  may  have  an  allusion  to 
the  mockery  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world  b}'  the 
Jews.  Another  attempt  to  exphiin  it  has  been  made 
by  refening  to  the  fact  tliat  the  year  fonnerly  began 
in  Britain  on  the  25th  of  March,  wliich  was  supposed 
to  be  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  year  was  always,  both  among  the  an- 
cient heathens  and  among  modem  Christians,  held  as  a 
great  festival.  It  is  to  be  noted,  tlien,  that  the  1st 
of  April  is  the  octave  of  the  25th  of  March,  and  the 
close,  consequently,  of  that  feast  wliich  was  both  the 
festival  of  the  Annunciation  and  of  the  New  Year. 
Hence  it  may  have  become  a  day  of  extraordiiiaiy 
mirth  and  festivity. 

Another  curious  explanation  of  this  pecuhar  cus- 
tom, givmg  it  a  Jewish  origin,  has  also  been  sug- 
gested. It  is  said  to  have  begiui  from  the  mistake 
of  Noah  sending  the  dove  out  of  the  ark  before  the 
water  had  abated  on  tlie  first  day  of  the  Hebrew 
month,  answering  to  oiu-  month  of  April;  and  to 
peiiietuate  the  memory  of  this  dehverance,  it  was 
thought  proper,  whoever  forgot  so  remarkable  a  cu'- 
cumstance,  to  ptmish  them  by  sending  them  upon 
some  sleeveless  en'and  similar  to  that  inefi'ectual 
message  upon  whicli  the  bird  was  sent  by  tlie  pa- 
triarch. 

Colonel  Pearce,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  '  Asia- 
tic Researches,'  shows  that  the  general  practice  o) 
making  April-fools,  on  the  fu-st  day  of  that  month, 
has  been  an  immemorial  custom  among  the  Hindus, 
at  a  celebrated  festival  held  about  the  same  period 
in  IncUa,  which  is  called  the  Huli  festival.  Maurice, 
ui  liis  'Indian  Antiquities,'  says,  that  the  custom 
prevailing,  both  hi  England  and  India,  had  its  origui 
in  the  ancient  practice  of  celebrating  inth  festival 
rites  the  period  of  the  vernal  eqiunox,  or  the  day 
when  the  new  year  of  Persia  anciently  began. 

ALL-HALLOW  EVEN,  the  vigil  of  AU  Saints' 
Day,  which  is  the  fu-st  of  November.  Young  peo- 
ple are  accustomed  both  in  England  and  Scotland 
to  celebrate  various  superstitious  ceremonies  on  this 
evening,  and  to  amuse  themselves  by  diving  for 
apples  and  burning  nuts.  It  is  often  foimd  that 
festivals,  which  are  now  held  on  some  alleged  Chris- 
tian groimd,  had  then-  origin  in  some  heathen  obser- 
vance. Thus  it  has  been  alleged  that  the  Ist  (.f 
November,  which  is  now  celebrated  in  Romish  coun- 
tries, more  especially  as  All  Saints'  Day,  was  once  a 
festival  to  Pomona,  when  the  stores  of  summer  and 
harvest  were  opened  for  the  winter.  Such  practices 
among  the  heathen  were  usually  accompanied  miii 
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divinations  and  consulting  of  omens.  In  Sir  John  Sin- 
claii-'s  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  the  following 
statement  occurs  in  reference  to  Callender  in  Perth- 
shire. "  On  All  Saints'  Eve  they  set  up  bonlires  in 
every  village.  When  the  bonfire  is  consumed,  the 
ashes  are  carefully  collected  into  the  form  of  a  circle. 
There  is  a  stone  put  in  near  the  circumference  for 
every  person  of  the  several  families  in  the  bonfire ; 
and  whatever  stone  is  removed  out  of  its  place  or 
injured  before  the  next  morning,  the  person  repre- 
sented by  that  stone  is  devoted  or  fey,  and  is  sup- 
posed not  to  live  twelve  months  from  that  day;  the 
people  received  the  consecrated  fire  from  the  Druid 
priests  next  moniing,  tlie  virtues  of  which  were  sup- 
posed to  continue  for  a  year."  The  All-HaUow 
Even  fire  seems  to  have  been  a  relic  of  Druidism. 
Among  Roman  Catholics  the  lighting  of  fires  on  All 
Saints'  Night  has  been  suggested  as  indicating  the 
ascent  of  the  soul  to  heaven,  or  perhaps  the  lighting 
of  souls  out  of  purgator)'.  It  was  customary  also  in 
Papal  times  to  ring  bells  all  the  night  long.  See 
Druids. 

ALLOCUTIONS,  the  name  applied  by  Tertul- 
liau  to  sermons  in  the  early  Christian  church.  He 
divides  the  whole  service  into  these  four  parts,  read- 
ing the  scriptures,  singing  the  psalms,  making  allo- 
cutions, and  otfering  up  prayers.  Gregory  the  Great, 
in  his  writings,  calls  the  sermon  Locutio.  See  Pre.\ch- 

ING. 

ALL  SAINTS'  DAY,  a  festival  observed  by  the 
iDhurch  of  Rome  on  the  first  of  November.  In  the 
Eastern  churches  it  had  been  observed  from  the 
fourth  century,  on  the  eighth  day  after  Wliitsundav, 
and  was  called  the  Feast  of  all  the  Martyrs.  But  in 
the  Western  cliurches  it  had  the  following  origin. 
Pope  Boniface  IV.  who  ascended  the  throne  in  the 
year  610,  obtained  by  gift  from  the  Greek  Emperor 
Phocas  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  and  consecrated  it 
to  the  honour  of  the  Virgin  M;uy  and  all  the  mar- 
tyrs ;  as  it  had  before  been  sacred  to  all  the  gods,  and 
particularly  to  Cybele.  On  this  occasion  he  ordered 
ihe  feast  of  all  the  Apostles  to  be  kept  on  the  iirst  of 
May,  which  was  afterwards  assigned  only  to  Philip 
and  James ;  and  the  feast  of  aU  the  Martyrs  on  the 
12th  of  May.  But  this  last  feast  being  frequented  by  a 
large  concourse  of  people,  Pope  Gregory  IV.  in  the 
year  834,  transferred  it  to  a  season  of  the  year  when 
provisions  were  more  easily  obtained,  that  is,  to  the 
first  day  of  November ;  and  also  consecrated  it  to  All 
Saints.  The  Chiu-ch  of  England  celebrates  this  fes- 
tival as  a  (lay  on  which  it  becomes  the  church  mili- 
tant on  earth  to  hold  communion  and  fellowship 
with  the  church  triimipliant  in  heaven. 

ALL  SOULS'  DAY,  a  festival  of  the  Romish 
chiu'ch,  on  which  prayers  are  specially  offered  for  the 
benefit  of  souls  dejiartod.  It  was  established  in  the 
year  993.  Before  that  time  it  had  been  usual  on 
certain  days,  in  many  places  to  pray  for  souls  shut 
up  in  purgatory ;  but  those  prayers  were  offered  by 
•aoh  religious  society  only  for  its  own   members. 


friends,  and  patrons.  The  circumstances  which  led 
to  the  establishment  of  this  religious  festival  may  be 
thus  briefly  stated.  Odilo,  abbot  of  Clugny,  had 
been  informed  by  a  Sicilian  monk,  that  when  walking 
near  Mount  Etna,  he  had  seen  flames  issuing  from 
the  open  door  of  heU,  in  which  lost  souls  were  suf- 
fering tonnent  for  their  sins,  and  that  he  heard  tlie 
devils  uttering  loud  shrieks  an'l  lamentations,  be- 
cause the  souls  of  the  condemned  had  been  snatched 
from  their  gi'asp  by  the  prayers  of  the  monks  of 
Clugny,  who  had  been  incessantly  supiilicating  in 
behalf  of  the  dead.  In  consequence  of  this  fabulous 
story,  Odilo  appouited  the  festival  of  All  Souls  to  be 
observed.  At  its  first  institution,  it  seems  to  have 
been  limited  to  the  monks  of  Clugny,  but  afterwards, 
by  orders  of  the  Pope,  All  Souls'  Day  was  enjoined 
to  be  observed  throughout  all  the  Latin  Churches  on 
the  2d  of  November,  as  a  day  of  prayer  for  all  souls 
departed.  Various  ceremonies  belong  to  this  dav. 
In  behalf  of  the  dead,  persons  (kessed  in  black 
marched  through  the  cities  and  towns,  each  can-ying 
a  loud  and  dismal-toned  bell,  which  they  rimg  in  the 
public  thoroughfares,  on  piu'pose  to  exhort  the  peo- 
ple to  remember  souls  in  purgatory,  and  pray  for 
their  deliverance.  Both  in  France  and  Italy  the 
people  are  often  foimd  on  this  day  clotlied  in  mourn- 
ing, and  visiting  the  graves  of  their  deceased  friends. 
The  observance  of  this  day,  called  on  the  Continent 
Jour  des  Marts,  is  limited  entirely  to  Roman  Catho- 
lic countries. 

ALMARICIANS.    See  Amaleicians. 

ALMIGHTY,  or  All-Sufficient  (Heb.  Shad- 
dai),  an  epithet  of  the  Di\'ine  Being,  and  one  which 
is  peculiar  to  Kim  who  created  all  things  out  of 
nothing ;  who  by  his  power  and  grace  supports 
what  he  has  created ;  and  whenever  he  pleases  can 
put  an  end  to  then-  being.  It  is  never  applied  to 
angels,  or  men,  or  false  gods  in  any  manner.  Their 
power  and  suificiency,  if  they  have  any,  are  wholly 
derived ;  nor  could  they  subsist  from  moment  to 
moment  but  by  that  divine  and  inexhaustible  ful- 
ness which  produced  them  from  nothing,  and  car. 
with  eqiuil  ease  reduce  them  to  notliing.     See  Goi). 

ALMO,  the  god  of  a  river  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome,  to  whom  the  augurs  prayed.  It  was  in 
the  water  of  the  Almo  that  the  statue  of  the  mother 
of  the  gods  was  washed. 

ALMONER,  one  emplo)-ed  by  another  party  to 
distribute  alms  or  charity  at  his  expense.  In  pri- 
mitive times  it  was  applied  to  an  officer  in  religious 
houses  to  whom  were  committed  the  management 
and  distribution  of  the  alms  of  the  house.  This 
office  in  the  Christian  church  was  performed  by  the 
deacons.     See  Alms. 

ALMONRY,  a  room  where  alms  were  distributed, 
generally  near  to  the  church  or  fomiing  a  piirt  of  it. 

ALMOSHAF  (Ai-ab.  the  rolnmc),  one  of  thu 
names  of  the  Koran.     See  Koran. 

ALMS,  what  is  given  gratuitously  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor.     Almsgiving  is  a  duty  which  is  frequents 
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!y  inculcated  tliroughout  both  tlie  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments Thus  Deut.  iv.  7 — 11,  "  If  there  be  among 
you  a  poor  man  of  one  of  thy  brethren  withm 
any  of  thy  gates  in  thy  land  which  the  Lord  thy 
(.iod  giveth  thee,  thou  shall  not  harden  thine  heart, 
iiur  shut  thine  liand  from  thy  poor  brother  :  but  thou 
shalt  open  tliine  hand  wide  unto  him,  and  shall 
Kurely  lend  liim  sulhcient  for  his  need,  in  that  which 
lie  wanteth.  Beware  that  there  be  not  a  thougl\l  in 
tliy  wicked  heart,  saying,  The  seventh  year,  the 
year  of  release,  is  at  hand  ;  and  thine  eye  be  evil 
against  thy  poor  brother,  and  thou  givest  him  nought ; 
and  he  cry  imto  the  Lord  agamst  thee,  and  it  be  sin 
unto  thee.  Thou  shall  surely  give  him,  and  thine 
lieart  shall  nol  be  grieved  when  thou  givest  imto 
him :  because  thai  for  this  thing  tlie  Lord  thy  God 
shall  bless  thee  in  all  tliy  works,  and  in  all  that  Ihou 
pattest  thine  hand  unto.  For  the  poor  sliall  never 
cease  out  of  the  land ;  therefore  1  command  thee, 
saying.  Thou  shall  open  thine  hand  -svide  imto  thy 
brother,  to  thy  poor,  and  to  thy  needy,  mthy  land." 
Lev.  XXV.  35 — .57,  "  And  if  thy  brother  be  waxen 
jioor,  and  fallen  in  decay  with  thee ;  then  thou 
fhall  reheve  him  :  yea,  though  he  be  a  stranger,  or  a 
.'idjomTier  ;  that  he  may  live  with  thee.  Take  thou 
no  usury  of  lum,  or  increase :  but  fear  thy  God ; 
that  thy  brother  may  Uve  -with  thee.  Tliou  shall 
not  give  liim  tliy  money  upon  usmy  nor  lend 
him  thy  victuals  for  increase."  In  beautiful  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  such  uij  unctions  as 
these,  the  Israelites  were  commanded  to  leave  the 
'•  forgotten  sheafs  in  the  field  in  the  time  of  liarvest ;" 
not  to  "go  over  the  boughs  of  the  olive  tree  a  sec- 
ond time ; "  nor  "  twice  glean  the  grapes  of  their 
vineyard;"  but  thai  what  remained  after  ihe  iir.«t 
gatheiing  should  be  left  for  the  "  stranger,  the  fa- 
tlierless,  and  the  widow."  David  declares.  Psalm 
xli.  1,  "  Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor :  the 
Lord  wiU  deUver  him  in  time  of  trouble;"  and  So- 
lomon to  the  same  purpose  says,  Prov.  xix.  17,  "  He 
that  hath  pity  upon  the  poor  lendelh  mito  the  Lord  ; 
and  that  which  he  hath  given  will  he  pay  him  again." 
And  passing  to  the  New  Testament,  we  find  our 
blessed  Redeemer  testing  the  religion  of  the  amiable 
young  man,  who  came  lo  him,  by  the  trying  com- 
mand, "  Go  and  sell  all  that  thou  hast,  and  give  lo 
tlie  poor."  The  result  showed  that  the  Uving  prin- 
ciple of  Christianity  was  wanting :  "  He  went  away 
sorrowful,  for  he  was  very  rich."  In  the  same  spu-il 
Jolm  the  Baptist  commanded  the  multitudes  who 
followed  liim,  professing  a  wish  to  be  baptized  by 
him,  "  He  that  liath  two  coats,  let  him  impart  to  him 
that  hath  none;  and  he  that  hath  meat,  lei  him  do 
likewise."  Such  is  the  generous  spu-it  of  the  reli- 
gion of  Clirist ;  and,  accordingly,  an  apostle  ex- 
[■ressly  leaches,  1  John  iii.  17,  "  Bui  whoso  hath 
tills  world's  good,  and  seeth  his  brother  have  need, 
a;iil  shutteth  up  his  bowels  of  compassion  from  him, 
how  dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  him  ?"  The  Pha- 
risees are  not  blamed  by  our  Lord  as  having  ne- 
I. 


glected  this  important  Clu'istian  duty.  They  appear, 
on  the  contrary,  to  have  abounded  in  it ;  but  from 
no  other,  no  higher  motive  tlian  to  be  seen  of  men. 
They  were  wont  to  give  their  ahiis  in  the  most  pub- 
lic and  ostentatious  way ;  and  in  cxliorting  them  in 
tliese  words,  "  Do  not  sound  a  trumpet  before  thee," 
.lesus  probably  alludes  to  a  custom  which  prevailed 
among  men  of  wealth  in  eastern  coimlries,  of  siun- 
moning  the  poor  by  sound  of  trumpet  to  receive 
;dms  on  a  certain  day.  From  a  similar  spirit  of  osten- 
tation, the  hypocritical  Pharisees  selected  the  sjTia- 
gogues  and  the  streets  as  the  most  pubUc  places  for 
tlie  distribution  of  their  alms  ;  and  m  doing  so  their 
Iire\ailing  desire  was  to  "  have  glory  of  men."  Nor 
did  they  lose  their  reward  ;  men  saw,  admu-ed,  and 
a|iplauded.  The  spirit  which  Christ  inculcates,  how- 
ever, is  of  a  veiy  diflerenl  kind  :  "  When  thou  doest 
alms,  lei  nol  thy  left  hand  know  what  tliy  right 
hand  doeth."  So  strong,  so  all-absorbing  ought  to 
be  the  Christian's  anxiety  to  glorify  his  heavenly 
Father,  and  render  all  subordinate  to  tliis  great  end, 
that,  far  from  seeking  the  praise  of  men  in  almsgiv- 
ing, he  should  strive  to  hide  the  deed  of  charity 
e\en  from  himself,  lest,  "being  puffed  up,  he  should 
fail  into  the  condemnation  of  the  devil."  Thi8 
almost  total  unconsciousness  of  his  own  good  deeds 
is  one  of  tlie  liighest  attainments  of  the  Clnistian. 

One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  apostolic 
church,  considered  in  itself,  was  the  kindness  and 
cliarity  which  prevailed  among  its  members.  Many 
of  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  and  therefore  many  of  the 
earliest  Christian  converts,  were  extremely  poor. 
Some,  in  consequence  of  embracing  the  new  doc- 
trine, were  deprived  of  their  usual  means  of  support, 
and  thus  thrown  upon  the  charity  of  then-  fellow- 
Christians.  In  the  very  tirst  days  of  the  Church, 
accordingly,  we  find  its  -wealtliier  members  placing 
their  entire  possessions  at  the  disposal  of  the  Apos- 
tles. Not  that  there  was  any  abolition  of  the  rights 
of  property,  as  the  words  of  Peter  to  Ananias  very 
clearly  show.  Acts  v.  4,  "  Whiles  it  remained,  was  it 
not  thine  own  ?  and  after  it  was  sold,  was  it  not  in 
thine  own  jiower?  Why  hast  thou  conceived  this 
tiling  in  thine  heart  ?  Thou  hast  not  lied  unto  men, 
but  unto  God."  But  those  who  were  rich  gave  up 
what  God  had  given  them  in  the  spirit  of  generous 
self-sacrifice,  according  to  the  true  principle  of 
Christian  communism,  which  regards  property  as 
hitrusted  to  the  possessor,  not  for  himself,  but  for 
the  good  of  the  whole  commimity — to  be  distributed 
according  to  such  methods  as  his  charitable  feeling 
and  conscientious  judgment  may  approve.  On  this 
.-subject  Dr.  Jamieson,  in  his  admnable  volume,  en- 
titled 'The  Manners  and  Trials  of  the  Piunitive 
Christians,'  thus  remarks  :  "  One  very  remarkable 
way  in  which  lliis  love  manifested  itseh",  was  in  the 
care  they  took  of  their  poorer  brethren.  Among 
them,  as  in  every  association  of  men,  the  needy  and 
destitute  were  found.  The  duty  of  providing  for 
tliese  was  not  left  to  the  gratuities  of  private  inilivi- 
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duals,  whose  situation  pave  tlicm  opportunities  of 
ascertaining,  and  wlicse  benevolence  prompted  them 
to  relieve,  their  necessities.  It  devolved  on  the 
whole  community  of  believers,  who  regarded  it  not 
as  a  burden,  but  a  privilege,  to  minister  to  the  wants 
of  those  who  bore  the  image  of  Christ ;  and  by  their 
unwearied  attentions  to  the  discharge  of  this  labour 
of  love,  they  made  the  light  of  their  liberality  and 
benevolence  so  shine,  as  to  comuiand  the  admiration 
even  of  the  cold  and  selfish  heathens  aroiuid  them. 
As  duly  as  the  Sabbath  returned,  and  as  soon  as  they 
had  brought  their  sacred  duties  to  a  close,  the  lists 
of  the  poor,  the  aged,  the  widow,  and  the  orjihans, 
were  produced  for  consideration  ;  and,  as  if  each  had 
been  hastening  to  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  faith,  and 
to  prove  the  sincerity  of  that  love  they  had  just  pro- 
fessed to  theii-  Saviour  by  the  abundance  of  tlieir 
liberality  to  his  people,  they  set  themselves  to  the 
grateful  task,  with  a  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  whose 
fresh  and  imabated  vigour  betrayed  no  symptoms  of 
then-  having  already  been  engaged  in  a  lengthened 
Ben'ice.  The  custom  was  for  every  one  in  tui-n  to 
bring  under  public  notice  the  case  of  a  brother  or  sis- 
ter, of  whose  necessitous  circumstances  he  bad  any 
knowledge,  and  forthmth  a  donation  was  ordered  out 
of  the  funds  of  the  church,  which  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  the  faitlifnl  supplied.  No  strong  or 
heart-stirring  appeals  were  necessary  to  reach  the 
hidden  source  of  their  sympathies,  no  cold  calcula- 
tions of  pnidenoe  regulated  the  distribution  of  their 
public  alms  ;  no  fears  of  doubtful  propiiety  suggested 
delay  for  the  consideration  of  the  claim ;  no  petty 
jealousies  as  to  the  preference  of  one  recommenda- 
tion to  another  were  allowed  to  freeze  the  genial 
current  of  their  charity.  By  whomsoever  the  case 
was  recommended,  or  in  whatever  circumstances  the 
claim  wiis  made,  the  hand  of  benevolence  had  an- 
swered the  call  almost  before  the  heart  found  words 
to  expi-ess  its  sjTnpathy,  and  with  a  unanimity  sur- 
passed only  by  their  boundless  love,  they  dealt  out 
their  supplies  from  the  treasuiy  of  the  church,  when- 
ever there  was  an  object  to  receive,  or  a  known  ne- 
cessity to  require  it.  Where  the  poor  in  one  place 
were  numerous,  and  the  brethren  were  unable  from 
their  limited  means  to  afford  them  adequate  support, 
they  apiilied  to  some  richer  church  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  never  was  it  kno'\\m  in  those  days  of  active 
benevolence,  that  the  appeal  was  fruitlessly  made,  or 
coldly  received.  Though  they  had  poor  of  their 
own  to  maintain,  neighbouring  and  foreign  churches 
were  always  ready  to  transmit  contributions  in  aid 
of  the  Christians  in  distant  parts,  and  many  and 
splendid  are  the  instances  on  record  of  ministers  and 
people,  on  intelligence  of  any  pressing  emergency, 
hastening  with  their  treasures  for  the  relief  of  those 
whom  they  had  never  seen,  but  with  whom  they  were 
united  by  the  strong  ties  of  the  same  faith  and  hopes 
Thus  when  a  multitude  of  Clu-istian  men  and  women 
in  Numidiahad  been  taken  capti\'e  bya  horde  of  neigh- 
bouring barbarians,  and  when  the  churches  to  wliich 


they  belonged  were  unable  to  raise  the  sum  demanded 
for  their  ransom,  they  sent  deputies  to  the  church  that 
was  planted  in  the  metropolis  of  North  Africa,  and 
no  sooner  had  Cyi^rian,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of 
it,  heard  a  statement  of  the  distressing  case,  than  he 
commenced  a  subscription  in  behalf  of  the  imfortu- 
nate  slaves,  and  never  relaxed  his  indefatigable  ef- 
forts, till  he  had  collected  a  sum  equal  to  eight  hun- 
dred pounds  sterling,  which  he  forwarded  to  the 
Numidian  churches,  together  mth  a  letter  full  of 
Christian  sympathy  and  tenderness." 

Almsgiving  was  accounted,  in  the  early  Christian 
Church,  so  paramount  a  duty,  tliat,  in  cases  of  great  or 
pubhc  calamity,  fasts  wore  sometimes  made  that,  out 
of  the  savings  from  their  daily  expenditure,  pro\-i- 
sion  might  be  made  for  the  poor ;  and,  in  cases  ot 
emergency,  the  pastors  sold  or  melted  the  gold  and 
silver  plate  which  had  been  given  to  their  churches 
for  sacred  purposes.  JIany  were  in  the  habit  of 
observing  weekly,  monthly,  or  quarterly  fasts,  that 
they  might  save  money  for  charit?.ble  uses,  and 
others  set  aside  a  tenth  part  of  their  income  for  the 
poor.  "  The  Christians,"  as  Dr.  Jamieson  observes, 
"  were  never  without  objects,  in  eveiy  fonn  of  human 
wretchedness,  towards  whom  their  benevolence  was 
required.  Indeed  it  is  almost  incredible  to  what  offi- 
ces the  ardour  of  their  Christian  spirit  led  them  to 
condescend.  The  females,  though  all  of  them  were 
women  moving  amid  the  comforts  of  domestic  life, 
and  some  of  them  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  never 
iniu-ed  to  any  kind  of  labour,  scrupled  not  to 
perform  the  meanest  and  most  servile  oflices,  that 
usually  devolved  on  the  lowest  menial.  Not  only 
did  they  sit  by  the  bedside  of  the  sick,  conversing 
with  and  comforting  them,  but  with  their  ovrn  hands 
prepared  their  victuals,  and  fed  them— administered 
cordials  and  medicine — brought  them  changes  of 
clothing — made  their  beds — di-essed  the  most  repul- 
sive and  putrefying  ulcers — exposed  themselves  to 
the  contagion  of  malignant  distempers — swaddled 
the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and,  in  short,  acted  in  the 
character  at  once  of  the  physician,  the  nnrse,  and  the 
ambassador  of  God.  Their  purse  and  theii-  expe- 
rience were  always  ready,  and  the  most  exhausting 
and  dangerous  services  were  freely  rendered  by  these 
Christian  women.  In  process  of  time,  however,  as 
the  Christian  society  extended  its  limits,  and  the 
victims  of  poverty  and  sickness  became  proportion- 
ally more  numerous,  the  voluntary  services  of  (lie 
matrons  were  found  inadequate  to  overtake  the  im- 
mense field,  and  hence,  besides  the  deacons  and  dea- 
conesses who,  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  Church, 
were  appointed  to  superintend  the  interests  of  the 
poor,  a  new  class  of  office-bearers  arose,  imder  the 
name  of  I'arabolani,  whose  province  it  was  to  visit 
and  wait  on  the  .sick  in  malignant  and  pestilential 
diseases.  These,  whose  mnnber  became  afterwards 
very  great — Alexandria  alone,  in  the  time  of  Theo- 
dosius,  boasting  of  six  hundred, — took  charge  of  the 
sick  and  the  dying,  under  circumstances  in  which, 
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while  it  was  most  desirable  they  should  have  every 
attention  paid  to  them,  prudence  forbade  mothers  and 
mistresses  of  families  to  repair  to  them,  and  thus, 
while  the  heathen  allowed  their  poor  and  their  sick 
to  pine  in  -nTetchedness  and  to  die  before  their  eyes 
impitied  and  nncared  for,  there  vras  not  in  the  first 
afjes  a  solitary  individual  of  the  Christian  poor,  who 
■  lid  not  enjoy  all  the  comforts  of  a  temporal  and  spi- 
'-•itnal  nature  that  liis  situation  required." 

The  apostolic  plan  of  collecting  every  Lord's  day 
is  still  followed  in  all  Christian  churches,  the  contri- 
bution bcin5  made  in  ditfcrent  modes.  In  Presby- 
terian churches  the  collection  is  made  by  voluntary 
contributions  at  the  church-door  on  entering  the 
church.  The  order  in  the  English  Episcopal  church 
is,  that  the  alms  should  be  collected  at  that  part  of 
the  Communion  Service  which  is  called  the  Ofler- 
tory,  wliile  tlie  sentences  are  i-eading  wliich  follow 
the  place  appointed  for  the  sermon.  In  early  times 
the  poor  ranged  themselves  at  the  doors  of  the 
churches,  and  were  supplied  with  alms  by  the  peo- 
ple as  they  entered.  Chrysostom  refers  to  the  cus- 
tom, expressing  his  warm  approval  of  it.  Alms 
were  also  more  liberally  distributed  during  the  sea- 
son of  Lent :  "  For  the  nearei',"  says  Bingham, 
"  they  approached  to  the  passion  and  resurrection  of 
Christ,  by  whicli  all  the  blessings  in  the  world  were 
poured  forth  among  men,  the  more  they  thought 
themselves  obliged  to  show  all  manner  of  acts  of 
mercy  and  kindness  toward  their  bretlu-en." 

Among  the  Mohammedans,  very  great  unportance 
is  attached  to  the  duty  of  abnsgiving.  In  some  cases 
alms  are  entirely  voluntary ;  but  in  other  cases,  the 
mode  of  giving  is  prescribed  by  the  law.  In  the 
latter  cases,  six  conditions  are  required  in  the  giver : 

1.  He  must  be  a  Mussulman,  that  is,  a  true  behever. 

2.  A  freeman.  3.  Lawful  possessor  of  what  he  is  to 
give  away.  4.  His  patrimony  must  be  increased. 
As  riches  increase,  it  is  alleged  alms  should  increase 
at  two  and  a  half  per  cent.  Those  who  have  not 
twenty  pieces  of  gold,  or  two  hundred  in  silver,  or 
live  camels,  or  tliirty  oxen,  or  thirty  sheep,  are  not 
obliged  to  give  alms.  6.  He  must  have  been  in 
possession  about  a  year,  or  more  minutely  still,  at 
least  eleven  months,  without  pa\vning  it.  6.  He 
must  not  give  as  alms  his  workuig  cattle,  but  one  of 
those  which  are  at  gi'ass,  because  alms  are  to  be  out 
of  what  is  not  necessary.  The  Mohammedans  call 
alms  Zacat,  which  signifies  increase,  because  it  draws 
down  God's  blessing ;  and  Sadakat,  because  they  are 
a  proof  of  a  man's  sincerity  in  the  worsliip  of  God. 

I     Almsgiving  is  regarded  by  them  as  so  pleasing  to 
I     God,  tliat  caliph  Omar  Ebn  Abdalaziz  used  to  say, 
"  Prayer  carries  lis  half-way  to  God ;  fastmg  brings 
us  to  the  door  of  his  palace  ;  but  ahns  procure  us 
admission." 

Of  all  the  modes  of  acquiring  merit  in  the  system 
of  Budhism,  that  of  almsgiving  is  the  principal ;  it  is 
the  chief  of  the  virtues  that  are  requisite  for  the  at- 
tainment of  the  Budhaship  ;  it  is  the  first  of  the  foui' 


great  virtues,  viz.,  almsgiving,  afliibility,  promotins^ 
the  prosperity  of  others,  and  loving  others  as  our- 
selves ;  it  is  superior  to  the  observance  of  the  pre- 
cepts, the  path  that  all  the  Budhas  have  trod,  a 
lineage  to  which  they  have  aU  belonged.  When  the 
gift,  the  giver,  and  the  receiver  are  all  pure,  the  re- 
ward is  regarded  as  proportionately  gi'eat.  The  giver 
must  have  purity  of  intention.  Wien  he  presents 
the  gift  he  must  think.  May  it  be  to  me  as  a  hidden 
treasure,  that  I  may  find  again  greatly  increased  in  a 
futiu-e  birth.  And  he  must  think  both  before  and 
after  the  gift  is  presented,  that  he  gives  to  one  who  is 
possessed  of  merit.  When  any  one  gives  that  which 
has  been  procured  by  his  own  labour,  he  will  have 
wealth  as  his  reward,  but  no  retinue  or  attendants. 
When  lie  gives  that  which  he  has  received  from 
others,  he  will  have  attendants  but  no  wealth.  When 
he  gives  both  kinds,  he  will  have  both  rewards ;  but 
when  he  gives  neither,  he  will  have  neither  of  the 
rewards.  The  reward  for  the  giving  of  alms,  accord- 
ing to  this  ancient  system  of  religion,  is  not  merely 
a  benefit  that  is  to  be  received  at  some  future  period ; 
it  promotes  length  of  days,  personal  beauty,  agree- 
able sensations,  strength  and  knowledge  ;  and  if  the 
giver  be  bom  as  a  man,  he  will  have  all  these  advan- 
tages in  an  eminent  degree.  It  was  expressly  de- 
clared by  Gotama  Budlia,  that  "  there  is  no  reward, 
cither  in  this  world  or  the  next,  that  may  not  be  re- 
ceived through  abnsgiving."  Thus  almsgiving  has 
been  converted  into  a  mercenary  act,  whereby  a  man 
cams  a  reward  both  here  and  hereafter.  The  same 
views  are  promulgated  in  connection  v.'ith  the  Brah- 
manism  of  the  Hindus. 

To  ask  alms  and  live  on  the  charity  of  their  fel- 
lomnen,  is  reckoned  m  many  systems  of  religion  a 
merit  of  a  peculiar  kind.  Thus  the  fakhs  and  der- 
vishes of  Mohammedan,  and  the  begging  friars  of 
Popish  coimtries  are  restricted  to  a  Ufe  of  poverty, 
relying  for  their  support  on  the  charity  of  the  faith- 
ful. Christianity  recognizes  no  such  practices.  It 
teaches  in  plain  language  that  if  a  man  will  not  work 
neither  should  he  eat,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  eveiy 
Cliristian  man  to  labour,  working  with  his  own  hands, 
that  he  may  have  to  give  to  liim  that  needeth. 

ALMS-BOWL,  a  vessel  used  by  the  priests  of 
Budha,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  food  present- 
ed in  alms  by  the  faithful.  It  is  laid  down  as  a  strict 
rule  that  they  must  eat  no  food  which  is  not  given 
in  alms,  unless  it  be  water,  or  some  substance  used 
for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  the  teeth  ;  and,  when  in 
health,  tlie  food  that  a  priest  eats  must  be  procured 
by  Ills  O'mi  exertions  ui  carrying  the  alms-bowl  fron» 
house  to  house  in  the  village  or  city  near  which  he 
resides.  AVhen  going  to  receive  alms,  his  bowl  is 
slung  across  his  shoulder,  and  is  usually  covered  by 
the  outer  robe.  It  may  be  made  of  either  ii-on  or 
clay,  but  of  no  other  material.  It  must  fu-st  be  re- 
ceived by  a  chapter,  and  then  be  ofhcially  dehvered 
to  the  priest  whose  bowl  is  found  on  examination  U> 
be  in  the  worst  conditi(m.     No  priest  is  allowed  to 
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procure  a  new  bowl  so  long  as  his  old  one  has  not 
been  bound  with  five  ligatui-es  to  prevent  it  from 
falling  to  pieces ;  and  he  is  not  allowed  to  use  an 
extra  bowl  more  than  ten  days,  without  pennission 
from  a  chapter. 

'WHiun  a  priest  approaches  a  house  with  the  alms- 
bowl,  he  must  remain  as  though  imseen  ;  he  may  not 
hem,  nor  make  any  other  sign  that  he  is  present ; 
and  he  is  not  allowed  to  approach  too  near  the  dwell- 
ing. He  must  not  stretch  out  lus  neck  like  a  pea- 
cock, or  in  any  way  bend  his  head  that  be  may  at- 
tract the  attention  of  those  who  give  alms  ;  he  is  not 
allowed  even  to  move  tlie  jaw,  or  Uft  up  the  linger 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  proper  mode  is  for  the 
priest  to  take  the  alms-bowl  in  a  becoming  manner ; 
if  anytliing  is  given  he  remains  to  receive  it ;  if  not, 
he  passes  on.  Budha  has  said,  "  The  wise  priest 
never  asks  for  anything ;  he  disdauis  to  beg ;  it  is  a 
proper  object  for  which  he  can-ies  the  alms-bowl ; 
and  this  is  his  only  mode  of  soHcitation."  The 
priest  is  forbidden  to  pass  by  any  house  when  going 
with  the  bowl  to  receive  alms,  on  account  of  its 
meaimess  or  inferiority ;  but  he  must  pass  by  the 
house  if  near  it  there  be  any  danger,  as  from  dogs. 
"Wlien  he  visits  a  village,  street,  or  house,  three  suc- 
cessive days  without  receiving  anything,  he  is  not 
required  to  go  to  the  same  place  again  ;  but  if  he  re- 
ceives only  the  least  particle,  it  must  be  regularly 
visited.  Wlien  he  has  gone  out  with  the  bowl  and 
not  received  anything,  should  he  meet  a  person  in 
the  road  who  is  carrying  food  intended  for  the  priest- 
hood, he  may  receive  it ;  but  if  anything  has  pre- 
viously been  given  him,  this  is  forbidden.  As  he 
goes  his  begging  romids,  he  is  prohibited  from  utter- 
ing a  single  word ;  and  when  the  bowl  is  sufficiently 
filled,  the  priest  is  to  return  to  his  dwelling,  and  eat 
the  food  he  has  received,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be. 

Some  of  the  regulations  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the 
alms-bowl,  as  observed  by  the  Budhist  priests  in 
Ceylon,  are  too  curious  to  be  omitted.  We  quote 
from  a  veiy  interesting  work  on  Eastern  Monachism 
by  Mr.  Hardy,  a  Wesleyan  missionary,  who  spent 
many  yeai'S  in  Ceylon,  and  acquired  an  intunate  ac- 
([uaintance  ivith  both  the  doctrines  and  practices  of 
the  Budhists.  "The  food," says  Mr.  Hardy,  "given 
in  ahns  to  the  priest  is  to  be  received  by  liim  medi- 
tatively ;  it  is  not  to  be  received  carelessly,  so  that 
in  the  act  of  being  poured  into  the  ahns-bowl  some 
may  fall  over  the  sides  ;  the  Uquorand  tlie  solid  food 
are  to  be  received  together,  without  being  sepa- 
rated ;  and  the  ahns-bowd  is  not  to  be  piled  up  above 
the  mouth.  The  food  is  also  to  be  eaten  medita- 
tively, with  care,  so  that  it  is  not  scattered  about; 
without  picking  and  choosing,  the  particles  that  come 
lirst  to  hand  being  first  to  be  eaten  ;  the  liquor  and 
the  solid  food  are  to  be  eaten  together,  not  beginning 
in  the  centre  and  heaping  the  food  up,  nor  covering 
the  liquor  with  rice.  The  priest,  unless  when  sick, 
may  not  ask  for  rice  or  cmry  to  eat ;  he  may  not  look 
with  envy  into  the  bowl  of  another;  nor  eat  mouth- 


fuls  larger  than  a  pigeon's  egg,  but  in  small  roimd 
balls ;  he  may  not  fill  the  mouth,  nor  put  the  hand 
into  the  mouth  when  taking  food  ;  nor  talk  when  his 
mouth  is  full ;  nor  allow  particles  to  drop  from  his 
mouth  ;  nor  swallow  his  food  without  being  properly 
masticated;  and  one  mouthfid  must  be  swallowed 
before  another  is  taken.  He  may  not  shake  his 
hand  to  free  it  from  the  particles  that  may  be  at- 
tached to  it,  nor  may  the  food  be  scattered  about  nor 
the  tongue  put  out,  nor  the  hps  smacked,  nor  the 
food  sucked  up  with  a  noise.  He  may  not  lick  his 
hands,  nor  the  bowl,  nor  his  lips,  when  he  cats.  A 
vessel  of  water  may  not  be  taken  up  when  the  hand 
is  soiled  from  eatuig,  and  the  rmsing  of  the  bowd  is 
not  to  be  carelessly  thro\\m  away.  No  priest  can 
pai-take  of  food  unless  he  be  seated." 

From  the  Thibetan  works  on  Budhism,  we  learn, 
accortUng  to  Mr.  Hardy,  that  the  priests  of  Gotama 
were  accustomed  to  put  under  ban,  or  mterdict,  any 
person  or  family  in  the  following  mode.  In  a  public 
assembly,  after  the  facts  had  been  investigated,  an 
alms-bowl  was  turned  with  its  mouth  downwards,  it 
being  declared  by  this  act  that  from  that  time  no 
one  was  to  hold  coramimication  with  the  individual 
against  whom  the  fact  had  been  proved.  No  one 
was  to  enter  his  house,  or  to  sit  down  there,  or  to 
take  ahns  from  him,  or  to  give  him  reHgious  instruc- 
tion. After  a  reconciliation  had  taken  place,  the 
ban  was  taken  oti'  by  the  ahns-bowl  being  placed  in 
its  usual  position.  This  act  was  as  significant  as  the 
bell,  book,  and  candle  ;  but  much  lessrejiulsiveiu  its 
aspect  and  associations. 

Not  only  was  the  ahns-bowl  caiTied  by  the  priests, 
it  was  carried  also  by  the  priestesses,  or  chief  female 
recluses,  who  went  from  door  to  door  in  the  "game 
manner  as  the  priests,  receiving  the  contributions  of 
the  faithful.  The  figm'e  of  a  priest  of  Budha,  as  he 
is  to  be  seen  in  all  the  villages  and  to\vns  of  Ceylon 
that  are  mhabited  by  the  Suighalese  or  Kandians,  is 
curious  and  pictm-esque.  He  usually  walks  along 
the  road  at  a  measured  pace,  without  taking  much 
notice  of  what  passes  aroimd.  He  has  no  covering 
foi-  the  head,  and  is  generally  barefooted.  In  his 
riglit  hand  he  carries  a  fan,  not  much  imhke  the 
hand-screens  that  are  seen  on  the  mantel-piece  of  an 
English  th'cplace,  which  he  holds  up  betbre  his  face 
when  in  the  presence  of  women,  that  the  entrance  of 
eWl  thoughts  into  his  mind  may  be  prevented.  The 
alms-bowl  is  slimg  from  his  neck,  and  is  coxered  by 
his  robe,  except  when  he  is  receiving  alms.  When 
not  carrying  the  bowl,  he  is  usually  followed  by  an 
attendant  with  a  book  or  small  bundle.  See  Bud- 
hists. 

ALMS-CHEST.  By  the  84th  canon  of  the 
Church  of  England,  it  is  appointed  that  a  chest  be 
provided  and  placed  m  the  chm'ch  to  receive  the 
olicrings  for  the  poor  of  such  persons  as  might  ba 
ilisposcd  to  contribute  on  entering  or  leaving  the 
church,  at  evenuig  service,  and  on  days  when  tliera 
is  no  connnuuion. 


ALOA— AL  SIRAT. 
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ALOA,  a  holy  day  observed  by  the  heathen  la- 
bourers of  Athens,  after  they  had  received  tlie  fnuts 
of  the  earth  in  honour  of  Dionysus  and  Demeter. 

ALOGIANS  (Gr.  a,  not,  and  logos,  the  Word), 
a  Christian  sect  wliich  arose  towards  the  end  of 
the  second  cemury,  accorduig  to  Epiphanius  and 
Augustine,  who  represent  them  as  holding  that  Je- 
sus Christ  was  not  God  the  Logos,  but  mere  man. 
They  are  also  said  to  have  rejected  the  Gospel 
and  Revelation  of  Jolm.  Dr.  Lardner  confidently 
asserts  that  this  is  a  tnctitious  heresy,  and  there 
never  were  any  Christians  who  rejected  John's 
Gospel  and  Revelation,  and  yet  received  the  other 
Gospels,  and  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. It  is  no  doubt  somewhat  suspicions,  that  no 
notice  is  taken  of  t'  llogiaus  in  Irena^us,  Eusebius, 
or  any  other  ancita-  wTiter  before  Pliilaster  and 
Hpipphanius.  Still  the  authors  who  do  speak  of 
them  are  so  respectable  and  tru.stworthy,  that  we 
cannot  deny  a  heresy  to  have  existed  which  attracted 
such  notice  that  it  spread  through  Asia  ilinor.  The 
Alogians  appear  to  have  been  keen  antagonists  of  the 
MONT.\NiSTS  (which  see),  and  to  have  eitlier  denied 
the  continuance  of  the  miracidous  gifts  which  distin- 
guished the  ApostoUc  Chmx-h,  the  charismata  which 
in  their  fonn  discovered  something  of  a  supernatural 
character;  or  were  not  ready  to  acknowledge  the 
prophetic  gift  as  a  thins:  that  pertained  to  the  Chris- 
tian economy,  but  considered  it  as  belonging  exclu- 
sively to  the  Old  Testament ;  and  hence  they  could 
not  admit  any  prophetic  Ijook  into  the  canon  of  the 
New  Testament.  Hence  their  rejection  of  the  Apo- 
cahiise,  and  in  this  point  they  agreed  with  some  of 
the  earlier  i\lillenarians,  who  ascribed  the  authorship 
of  that  book  to  Ceruithus. 

ALPHABiaTCAL  POEMS.  These  poems, 
several  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, are  characterized  by  the  general  peculiarity, 
that  each  of  them  consists  of  twenty-two  lines  or 
twenty-two  stanzas,  corresponding  to  the  number  of 
the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  When  the 
hymn  or  poem  consists  of  twenty-two  lines,  each  line 
begins  with  a  letter  of  the  alphabet  in  its  order ;  or 
if  it  consists  of  twenty-two  verses  or  parts,  then  each 
verse  or  jiart  commences  with  a  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet, the  letters  being  in  regular  succession.  This 
metrical  aiTangement  is  found  in  Psalms  xxv.  xxxiv. 
xxxvii.  cxi.  cxix.  cxiv.  Prov.  xxxi.  Lam.  i,  ii,  iii,  iv. 

There  is  a  curious  peculiarity  in  the  construction 
of  Psal.  cxix.  It  is  divided  into  twenty-two  sections, 
each  of  which  begins  with  a  letter  of  the  alphabet 
like  the  other  alph.abetical  poems  -nnth  which  it  is 
usually  classed.  But  each  section  consists  of  eight 
stanzas  of  two  lines  each ;  and  each  of  these  eight 
stfinza.s  begins  with  the  same  letter  which  character- 
izes the  section  to  which  it  belongs.  Tlius  for  ex- 
ample, the  lirst  section  begins  with  alq))),  the  first 
letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  and  consists  of  eight 
Etanzas,  each  of  which  begins  also  ■with  aleph;  and 
3very  successive  section  and  stanza  begins  in  the 


same  manner,  till  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  have 
been  gone  over. 

The  artiiicial  mode  of  writing  resorted  to  in  alpha- 
betical poems,  as  has  been  remarked  by  Bishop 
Lowth,  "  was  intended  for  the  assistance  of  the  me- 
moiy,  and  was  chioHy  employed  in  subjects  of  com- 
mon use,  as  maxhns  of  morality  and  forms  of  de- 
votion, which  were  expressed  in  detached  sentences 
or  aphorisms — the  forms  in  which  the  sages  of  an- 
cient times  delivered  their  instructions,  and  which 
required  this  more  artiiicial  fonn  to  unite  them,  and 
so  to  assist  the  mind  in  remembering  thera." 

AL  S.ViMERI,  the  name  of  the  person  who,  tlie 
Jlohammodans  allege,  framed  the  golden  calf  for  the 
worship  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness.  They 
represent  him  as  a  chief  among  the  Israelites,  and 
they  believe  that  some  of  his  descendants  inhabit  an 
island  bearing  Ms  name  in  the  Arabian  Gulf.  The 
fable  which  they  have  constructed  on  the  Bible  nar- 
rative of  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf  is  curious. 
Aaron,  they  say,  ordered  Al  Sameri  to  collect  all 
the  golden  ornaments  of  the  people,  and  to  preserve 
them  till  the  return  of  Jloses ;  but  AI  Sameri  being 
acquainted  mth  the  art  of  melting  metals,  threw 
them  into  a  furnace  to  melt  them  do^vn  hito  one 
mass,  and  there  came  out  an  image  of  a  calf.  Al 
Sameri  then  took  some  dust  from  the  footsteps  of 
the  horse  which  the  angel  Gabriel  rode,  as  he  led 
the  Israelites  through  the  wilderness,  and  throwing 
it  into  the  mouth  of  the  calf,  the  image  immediately 
became  animated  and  began  to  low.  According  to 
Abulfeda,  all  the  Israelites  worshipped  this  idol, 
with  the  exception  of  twelve  thousand,  who  refused 
to  involve  themselves  in  this  guilty  act.    See  C-A.Lr- 

WORSHIP. 

ALSCHEERA,  Sirius  or  the  Dog-star,  worshipped 
by  the  Arabians  in  ancient  times. 

AL  SIRAT,  tlie  sharp-bridge  which  the  Moham- 
medans believe  to  be  laid  over  the  middle  of  hell, 
and  which  must  be  crossed  by  all,  at  the  close  of  the 
solemn  judgment,  whether  destined  for  paradise  or 
the  place  of  torment.  The  eleventh  article  of  the 
Mohammedan  profession  of  taith  wholl)'  concei'iis 
Al  Sirat,  and  is  as  follows  :  "  We  must  heartily  be- 
lieve, and  hold  it  for  certain  that  all  mankind  nuist 
go  over  the  sharp  bridge,  which  is  as  long  as  the 
earth,  no  broader  than  a  thread  of  a  spider's  web, 
and  of  a  height  proportioned  to  its  length.  The  just 
shall  pass  it  like  lightning,  but  the  wicked,  for  want 
of  good  works,  will  be  an  age  in  performing  that  task. 
They  will  faU  and  precipitate  themselves  into  heU- 
fire,  with  blasphemers  and  infidels,  with  men  of  little 
faith  and  bad  conscience,  with  those  whr)  have  not 
had  virtue  enough  to  give  alms.  Yet  some  just  per- 
sons will  go  over  it  quicker  than  others,  who  will 
now  and  then  be  tried  upon  the  commands  which 
they  shall  not  have  duly  observed  in  this  life  !  How 
dreadful  will  this  bridge  appear  to  us  !  What  virtue, 
what  inward  grace  of  the  Most  High  will  be  required 
to  get  over  it !    How  earnestly  shall  we  look  for  tluit 
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favour !  Wliat  desarts,  what  venomous  creatures 
sliall  we  not  find  on  our  road !  What  liuiigcr, 
di-ought,  and  wcaiiness  Bhall  we  endure  1  What  anx- 
iety, grief,  and  pain  shall  attend  those  who  do  not 
think  of  this  dangerous  passage!  Let  us  beg  of  God 
to  gi'ant  us,  with  bodily  heahh,  the  grace  ;;ot  to  go 
out  of  this  life  loaded  with  debts ;  for  the  Arabians 
often  say,  and  with  good  reason,  that  no  obstacle  is 
so  hidden  as  that  which  we  cannot  overcome  by  an}' 
expethent  or  artiticial  contrivance  whatever."  The 
Profession  of  Faith  from  which  tliis  quotation  is 
made,  though  by  no  means  an  authoritative  docu- 
ment, has  evidently  been  Avritten  by  one  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  Jlohammedan  religion  as  set 
forth  in  the  Koran,  and  exhibits  a  ^•ery  distinct  view 
of  the  creed  of  a  Mussuhnan. 

ALTAR  (Lat.  altare  or  alkirium,  from  altus,  high), 
a  place  or  pile  on  which  sacrifices  were  offered. 
From  the  derivation  of  the  word,  it  is  plam  that 
elevated  places  were  originally  selected  as  altars. 
Natural  heights,  hills  and  mountains,  were  the  most 
common  places  of  sacrifices,  in  early  ages,  as  bemg 
raised  above  the  earth  and  nearer  to  the  heavens. 
On  this  principle  the  ancient  trreeks  and  Horaans 
erected  higher  altars,  generally  of  stone,  dedicated  to 
the  superior  gods,  but  mferior  altars,  not  of  stone,  to 
the  inferior  gods,  to  heroes,  and  to  demi-gods.  The 
former  were  called  altaria,  the  latter  ara;  while  altars 
dedicated  to  the  infernal  gods  were  only  holes  dug 
in  the  ground,  called  scrohiciill.  Altars  seem  to 
have  been  originally  constructed  m  places  surrounded 
with  groves  and  trees,  which  rendered  the  situation 
shady  and  cool.  Although  Cain  and  Abel  must 
have  erected  an  altar  when  they  offered  a  sacrifice 
after  the  fiiU,  the  first  altar  to  which  we  find  refer- 
ence made  in  the  Old  Testament  is  that  wliich 
was  built  by  Noah  after  the  deluge.  Gen  viii.  20, 
"  And  Noah  builded  an  altar  imto  the  Lord ;  and 
took  of  every  clean  beast,  and  of  every  clean  fowl, 
and  oflered  biu-nt  offerings  on  the  altar."  When 
Abraham  dwelt  at  Boersheba  in  the  plains  of  Maan- 
re,  we  are  informed.  Gen.  xxi.  33,  that  "  he  planted 
a  grove  there,  and  called  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  the  everlasting  God."  At  the  giving  of  the 
law  we  fuid  altars  ordered  to  be  made  by  heaping 
up  a  quantity  of  earth,  and  covering  it  with  green 
turf:  Exod.  xx.  24.  "An  altar  of  earth  thou  shalt 
make  unto  me,  and  shalt  sacrifice  thereon  thy 
Inmit-ofterings,  and  thy  peace-ofi'erings,  thy  sheep, 
and  thine  oxen :  in  all  places  where  I  record 
my  name  I  will  come  unto  thee,  and  I  will  bless 
thee."  Such  temporary  altars  were  tenned  by  the 
ancient  licathens  arai  tulila;  ccspitiw  vcl  fframinecc. 
The  ashes  which  remamod  after  the  sacrifice  was 
ofi'ered  were  olten  allowed  to  he,  and  such  places  as 
were  already  consecrated  by  a  previous  offering  were 
readily  chosen  again,  a  natural  altar  formed  of  ashes 
being  already  fonned  for  the  sacrifice.  On  these 
altars  in  the  ojien  air  heathen  idolaters  were  most 
frciiiieiuly  accustomed  to  offer  up  human  sacrifices, 


and  to  cause  their  childj'en  to  pass  through  the  fire 
to  Moloch.  On  these  accounts  the  Israelites  were 
commanded  by  God  to  destroy  all  such  high  places 
of  the  heathen  idolaters. 

The  altars  built  by  the  patriarchs  were  of  stone, 
rudely  built ;  thus  the  altar  which  Jacob  reared  at 
Bethel  was  simplj'  the  stone  which  had  served  him 
for  a  pillow.  And  the  earliest  stone  altars  which 
Moses  was  commanded  to  raise  were  to  be  of  unliewn 
stones  :  Exod.  xx.  25.  "  And  if  thou  wilt  make  mc 
an  altar  of  stone,  thou  shalt  not  build  it  of  hewn 
stone:  for  if  thou  hft  tip  thy  tool  upon  it,  thou  hasi 
polluted  it." 

Among  the  heathen,  altars  were  at  first  formed  ol 
turf,  then  of  stone,  marble,  wood,  and  even  sometimes 
of  horn,  as  that  of  Apollo  at  Delos.  They  difi'ered  ui 
shape  also  as  well  as  materials.  Some  were  romid. 
stime  square,  and  others  triangular.  All  theu-  altars 
turned  towards  the  East,  and  stood  lower  than  the 
statue  of  the  god.  They  were  adonied  with  sculp- 
tures, representing  the  deity  to  whom  they  were 
erected,  or  the  approjiriate  .symbols.  Most  of  the 
ancient  Greek  altars  were  of  a  cubical  form.  The 
great  Roman  temples  generally  contained  three  al- 
tars :  the  first  in  the  sanctuary  at  the  foot  of  the 
statue  for  incense  and  libations ;  the  second  before 
the  gate  of  the  temple  for  the  sacrifice  of  victims ; 
and  the  third  was  a  portable  one  for  tlte  ofl'erings 
and  sacred  vestments,  and  vessels  to  lie  upon.  When 
the  altars  were  prepared  for  sacrifice,  they  were  gen- 
erally decorated  with  garlands  or  festoons.  Those 
erected  to  the  manes  or  shades  of  the  dead,  were 
adorned  with  dark  blue  fillets  and  branches  of  cy- 
press. On  the  sides  of  altars  among  the  ancient 
heathens  were  often  sculptured  various  sj-mbolical 
or  ornamental  devices,  representing  the  animals  of- 
fered to  the  respective  deities,  or  the  difl'erent  attri- 
butes or  emblems  of  these  deities ;  also  tlie  gods  to 
whom,  and  the  piersons  by  whom,  they  were  erected. 
Sometimes  the  same  altar  was  dedicated  to  more 
than  one  divmity,  and  at  other  times  two  or  even 
more  altars  were  consecrated  on  the  same  spot  to 
the  same  deity,  '\^'hen  hecatombs  were  ofi'ered,  the 
number  of  the  altars  requhcd  to  correspond  to  the 
number  of  the  victims. 

It  was  customaiy  among  the  ancients  to  swear 
upon  the  altars  on  solcnm  occasions,  confirmmg  alli- 
ances and  treaties  of  peace.  They  were  also  re- 
garded as  places  of  refuge,  and  served  as  an  asylum 
and  sanctuary  for  criminals  of  miy  kind. 

In  the  Chiu'ch  of  Rome,  and  some  also  of  the  Re- 
foiTued  chmxhes,  the  communion  table  is  called  an 
idtar,  because  on  it  are  placed  the  ajipointed  memo- 
rials of  Clu-ist's  body  and  blood.  The  altars  in  Chris- 
tian churches  were  originally  constructed  of  wood. 
But  in  the  course  of  the  tlurd  or  fourth  centm-y  stone 
altars  came  to  be  in  use,  and  it  was  decreed  by  the 
council  of  Paris  m  bOd,  that  no  altar  should  be  built 
of  any  other  material  than  stone.  The  Eastern  or 
Greek  churches  uniforndy  adhered  to  the  wooden  al- 
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tars,  while  the  Western  churches  built  them  of  stone, 
alleging  in  vindication  of  tlie  practice  that  such  altars 
represented  Cln-ist  the  foimdation-stono  of  that  spi- 
ritual building,  the  church.  At  tirst  there  was  but 
one  altar  in  each  church,  but  the  number  gradually 
increased,  until  in  the  same  church  were  sometimes 
found  in  the  eixth  century  twelve  or  tliirteen.  The 
altar  in  Romish  churches  has  several  steps  leading  to 
it,  which  are  often  covered  -nith  carpet,  and  adorned 
with  many  costly  ornaments,  according  to  the  season 
of  the  year.  The  consecration  of  the  altar  is  a  regu- 
lar part  of  tlie  ceremony  as  laid  down  in  the  Pontifi- 
cale  Romanura,  to  be  observed  in  the  consecration  of 
a  church.  During  the  Antiphon  and  Psalra  xUi.  the 
pontlfi'  in  mitre  dips  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand 
in  the  water  whicli  he  has  blessed,  and  with  that 
thumb  and  the  said  water  makes  a  cross  on  the  cen- 
tre of  the  altar-slab,  saj-ing,  "  Be  this  altar  hal -flowed 
to  the  honour  of  Almighty  God,  and  the  glorious  Vir- 
gin Mary,  and  all  sauits,  and  to  the  memory  of  St.  N. 
lu  the  name  of  the  Father,"  &c. 

Then  with  the  same  water  and  the  same  thumb, 
tlie  priest  makes  four  crosses  on  the  four  cornei'.s  of 
the  altar,  repeating  at  each  cross  the  same  words  as 
lie  had  already  spoken  when  making  a  cross  in  the 
centre  of  the  altar-slab.  The  first  cross  he  makes 
in  the  back  comer  of  the  right  side  ;  the  second  in 
the  front  comer  of  the  left  side,  transverse  to  the  first ; 
the  third  m  the  front  comer  of  the  right ;  and  the 
fourth  in  the  left  back  comer,  transverse  to  the 
third.  The  crossing  having  been  completed,  then 
follows  the  first  prayer  over  the  altar,  after  which 
the  Pontiff  begins  Psal.  1.  in  Latin,  "  Miserere  mei 
Ueus,"  and  during  the  chant  he  goes  round  the  altar- 
slab  seven  times  with  a  pause  between  each  cu-cuit, 
and  sprinkles  both  it  and  the  trunk  of  the  altar  with 
the  holy  water,  coming  roimd  to  where  he  began, 
there  pausing,  then  starting  round  again,  and  so  on 
till  he  has  done  so  seven  times. 

This,  liowever,  is  only  the  commencement  of  the 
ceremony,  in  so  far  as  the  altar  is  concerned.  After 
the  consecration  and  depositing  of  the  sacred  relics 
in  the  tomb  appointed  for  them,  the  Pontiff  twelve 
different  times  makes  five  crosses  with  the  Catechu- 
ineiial  oil,  and  afterwards  with  the  clu'ism,  namely, 
in  the  centre  and  four  comers  of  the  altar  in  the 
same  places  and  same  way  and  order  as  he  liad  done 
before  ^vith  the  holy  water,  repeating  at  each  cross 
the  same  words.  Thus  there  are  sixty  additional 
crossings.  But,  in  addition  to  tliis,  the  Pontiff  hal- 
lows the  incense  to  be  burned  on  the  altar,  during 
which  he  makes  five  incense-crosses,  each  cross  con- 
sisting of  five  gi-ains;  and  over  each  cross  of  mcense  he 
lays  a  cruciform  fine  candle  of  the  same  size  with  the 
incense-cross :  then  the  top  of  each  candle  cross  is 
so  lighted,  that  both  the  candles  and  the  incense 
may  be  consumed  together.  As  soon  as  all  the 
crosses  are  hghted,  the  Pontiff,  putting  ofi' his  mitre, 
and  falling  on  his  knees  before  the  altar,  begins 
"  AUeluia.     Come,  Holy  Ghost ;    fill  the  hearts  of 


thy  faithfid  ones,  and  kindle  m  them  the  fire  of  thy 
love."  Then  foUuws  a  long  series  of  prayers,  and 
crossings,  and  mcensings,  more  especially  crossing 
the  front  of  the  altar,  which  is  made  with  the  chrism, 
and  attended  mth  a  prayer,  when  the  sub-deacons 
rub  it  with  towels  used  for  that  and  no  other  purpose  ; 
after  which  the  altar-cloths,  and  vessels,  and  orna- 
ments being  hallowed  and  sprinkled  with  holy  wa- 
ter, the  altar  is  decked  while  several  Antiphons  and 
Responsories  are  chanted.  Tlu'ee  times  durmg  the 
chanting  does  the  Pontiff  cense  the  altar  atop  in  the 
form  of  a  cross.  Then  either  he,  or  a  priest  by  his 
orders,  celebrates  mass  upon  the  now  consecrated 
altar,  and  closes  the  long  protracted  service  vnih  the 
benediction,  and  declaring  of  indulgences  for  one 
year  to  every  one  who  has  visited  the  chmxh  on 
that  solemn  occasion,  and  forty  days'  mdulgence  to 
every  one  visiting  it  on  the  anniversary  of  its  con- 
secration. 

The  Rubric  strictly  enjoins,  that,  if  more  altars 
than  one  are  to  be  consecrated  in  t!;e  same  church, 
"  the  Pontiff'  must  take  care  to  perform  the  acts  and 
ceremonies,  and  in  the  same  words  on  each  altar 
successively,  as  he  does  on  the  first  altar."  There 
are  frequently  in  Romish  churches  various  altars, 
the  one  at  which  High  Mass  is  said  being  larger  and 
more  higlily  ornamented  than  the  rest. 

A  smgular  ceremony  is  performed  on  the  Tlun-sday 
of  Holy  Week  m  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  It  is  the  wash- 
ing of  the  high  altar  with  -wine.  It  is  thus  described 
by  an  eye-mtness  :  "  A  table  is  prepared  beside  the 
high  altar,  on  which  are  placed  six  glass  cups,  and 
one  of  silver,  filled  with  wine,  also  a  bason  containing 
seven  towels,  and  another  containing  seven  sponges. 
Service  is  performed  in  the  chapel  of  the  choir,  and 
after  it  Aspergilh,  or  sprinkUng  brushes,  are  distri- 
buted to  all  who  are  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony. 
They  walk  in  procession  to  the  high  altar,  hanng  a 
crucifix,  and  two  candles  smiffcd  out,  carried  before 
them,  another  emblem  of  the  darkness  which  covered 
the  earth  at  the  crucifixion. 

"  On  ai-riving  at  the  altar,  a  cup  is  given  to  each 
of  seven  of  the  canons  of  St.  Peter's,  who  pour  the 
contents  upon  the  table  of  the  altar,  and  then  wash 
it  with  their  siirinkling  brushes.  These  seven  are 
followed  by  a  great  many  other  priests  of  various 
ranks,  chaplains,  musicians,  &c.,  who  all  go  through 
the  same  process  of  rubbing  the  altar  with  the 
sprinkling  brushes  which  liad  been  deUvercd  to 
them.  Wien  this  is  concluded,  the  bason  with 
seven  sponges  is  presented  to  the  seven  canons  who 
officiated  first,  and  with  them  they  clean  the  altar  ; 
the  basua  with  seven  towels  is  presented  last  of  all, 
and  with  them  they  dry  it.  The  procession  then 
adore  the  three  great  relics  adored  in  the  ceremo- 
nial of  Good  Friday,  and  after  their  departure,  the 
assistants  complete  the  cleansing  and  drying  of  the 
altar. 

"  Tlie  sprinkling  brushes  used  on  this  occasion 
are  done  up  in  the  form  of  a  diadem,  in  memory  of 
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the  cromii  of  thorns,  ami  are  much  souglit  after  by 
ihe  people. 

"After  the  mass  of  tliis  day,  the  ahars  of  the 
churches  are  all  despoiled  of  their  ornaments ;  the 
altar-pieces  and  crucifixes  are  covered,  and  no  bells 
are  used  in  the  churches  until  noon  of  Saturday.  In 
place  of  bells,  they  return,  during  this  period,  to  the 
ancient  practice  of  using  a  wooden  mallet,  to  summon 
the  faithful  to  church." 

The  service  of  the  Tcnehne  is  pcrfornied  on  Wed- 
nesday, Thursday,  and  Friday  in  Holy  Week,  at 
which  time  neither  flowers  nor  images  are  allowed 
to  be  placed  upon  the  altar;  the  host  is  taken 
away  and  carried  to  some  private  place,  along 
with  aU  the  lights  and  ornaments  belonging  to  it. 
The  uncovering  of  the  altar,  which  takes  place  on 
Holy  Tliursday,  is  performed  with  great  solemnity, 
being  designed  to  represent  the  ignominious  manner 
in  which  our  Saviour  was  stripped  of  his  garments. 
The  officiating  priest,  who  is  to  perform  this  cere- 
mony, must  be  dressed  in  puqile.  lie  begins  with 
uncovering  the  high  altar,  removing  its  coverings, 
its  Pallia,  and  other  ornaments  ;  biu  leaves  the  cross 
and  its  lights  still  standing.  They  even  take  awav  the 
little  table  where  the  ciiurch-plate  stands,  and  also 
the  cai^pets  and  flowers,  and  likewise  uncover  tlie 
pulpit  and  the  church  walls ;  all  of  which  the  sa- 
cristan can-ies  into  the  vestry.  The  cross  is  covered 
\vith  a  black  or  purple-colom-ed  veil;  the  Taberna- 
cle is  veiled  in  the  same  manner,  and  is  left  open  as 
being  the  house  of  the  living  God,  who  has  absented 
himself  from  it  for  some  time.  The  cross  being 
thus  covered  with  a  purple  or  black  veil  must  be 
placed  before  the  Tabernacle.  When  the  altars  have 
been  uncovered,  in  order  to  solemnize  the  Passion 
of  our  Lord,  a  black  canopy  is  set  over  the  liigh 
altar,  and  the  walls  of  the  church  are  also  hung  witli 
black.  Tlie  whole  of  this  ceremony  is  ushered  in 
with  solemn  anthems. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  while  the  communion 
tables  in  the  Christian  churches  were  originally  of 
wood,  and  such  are  still  used  in  the  Greek  church 
and  in  the  Church  of  England,  tlio  Pomish  ritual  re- 
gards a  stone  slab,  consecrated  by  a  bishop,  as  an 
essential  part  of  an  altar;  so  essential,  indeed,  that 
no  altar  was  consecrated  with  the  holy  chrism  unless 
it  was  of  stone,  and  that  even  a  portable  altar  was 
deemed,  by  some  at  least,  to  lose  its  consecration 
when  the  stone  was  removed.  The  ancient  stone 
altars  were  marked  with  iivc  crosses  in  allusion  to 
the  five  wounds  of  our  blessed  Lord.  The  following 
probably  accurate  explanation  of  the  origin  of  stone 
altars  is  given  by  Dr.  Hook,  in  his  '  Church  Dic- 
tionary : ' 

"  In  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church,  Cln-istians 
were  obliged  to  retire  to  the  catacombs,  to  solemnize 
the  rites  of  the  faith.  In  those  were  buried  many  of 
the  martyrs ;  and  their  tondjs  presented  themselves 
as  the  most  commodious,  and  what  was  infinitely  more 
valued,  the  most  sacred  spots,  on  which  to  consecrate 


the  blessed  Eucharist.  The  ali'ectionf  of  Christian 
people  clung  to  these  mo.st  solemn  assemblies  and 
most  sacred  altars;  and  after  they  might  choose  the 
place  and  manner  of  their  service,  they  erected  altars 
as  much  as  might  be  resembling  those  at  wdiich  tl-.cy 
had  worshipjicd  in  the  iLiys  of  persecution.  Thej 
chose,  therefore,  very  often,  the  place  on  which  some 
martyr  had  received  his  crown;  and  his  tomb  being 
erected  on  the  spot  furnished  the  altar  of  a  Christian 
Church.  Afterwards,  perhaps,  a  more  magnificent 
edifice  was  erected  over  the  same  spot,  and  the  tomli 
of  the  martyr  remained  in  the  crypt,  while  the  aliar 
was  raised  immediately  over  it ;  access  to  the  crypt 
and  its  sepulchral  monument  being  still  permitted  to 
the  steps  of  the  faithful.  But  cluu'ches  soon  multi- 
plied beyond  the  number  of  martyrs,  or  at  least  be- 
yond the  number  of  places  at  wliich  martyrs  had 
suft'ered ;  and  still  a  stone  altar  was  raised,  and  by 
and  bye  it  became  customary  even  to  transport  the 
relics  of  saints,  and  bmy  them  under  tlie  altars  of 
new  churches.  Hence  arose  the  custom,  at  last  al- 
most universal,  and  eventually  enjoined  by  the  Church 
of  Rome,  of  having  none  but  stone  altars,  enclosing 
relics  of  the  saints.  The  connexion  in  the  minds  ol 
the  common  people  between  stone  altars  and  tlie  Po- 
pish doctrine  of  an  actual,  carnal,  expiatory  sacrifice 
of  the  VERY  PERSON  of  Our  blessed  Lord  in  the  I'-^u- 
charist,  forced  our  Reformers  to  substitute  a  wooden 
for  a  stone  altar :  we  cannot,  however,  look  with  in- 
diti'erence  on  those  few  examples  of  the  original  stone 
altars  still  remaining,  wliicli  witness  to  us  of  an  al- 
most universal  custom  for  se\eral  centuries  ;  and  it 
would  be  indeed  sad  to  see  any  of  them,  few  as  th.cy 
now  are,  removed." 

These  conjectures  of  Dr.  Hook  derive  some  coun- 
tenance from  an  observation  of  Augustine,  in  liis 
eulogy  upon  Cyprian  of  Carthage.  "A  table,"  he 
says,  "was  erected  to  God  on  the  spot  vdiere  l.is 
body  was  buried,  which  was  called  Cyprian's  table, 
that  Christians  there  might  bring  their  ofi'erings  in 
prayer  where  he  himself  was  made  an  ofi'ering  to 
God,  and  chink  the  b!ood  of  Christ  with  solemn  in- 
terest where  the  sainted  martNT  so  freely  shed  liis 
own  blood."  From  this  and  other  passages  from  the 
Fathers,  it  appears  plain  that  they  were  accust(uiu'd 
to  celebrate  the  Lord's  Sujipcr  o\er  the  graves  of 
martyrs.  In  the  Greek  church  there  is  only  one  altar, 
occupying  a  fixed  position,  and  consecrated  to  one 
religious  use.  In  Popisli  churches,  there  are  many 
alt,-irs,  occupying  the  cast  eiul  of  so  many  chapels 
dedicated  to  as  many  saints.  At  the  Keforniation, 
all  the  altars  except  the  high  altar  were  justly  ordered 
to  be  removeil. 

On  a  Popish  altar  may  be  seen  the  tabrrnacle  of 
the  holy  sacrament,  and  on  each  side  of  it  tapers  of 
ivhite  wax,  excepting  at  all  ofiices  of  the  dead,  and 
during  tlie  three  last  days  of  Passion  week,  when 
they  are  of  yelloio  wax,  that  being  regarded  as  the 
mourning  colour  for  wax  lights.  A  crucifix  also 
stands  on  the  altar,  and  a  large  copy  of  the  Te  igitur, 
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(ir  canon,  a  prayer  a.ldres.seil  only  to  tlie  First  Per- 
son ot'  the  Holy  Trinity.  A  small  bell  stands  upon 
the  altar,  which,  besides  bein:;  rung  twice  at  each 
Kanctus,  is  rung  thrice  when  the  priest  kneels  down, 
thrice  wlien  he  elevates  the  host,  and  thrice  wlien  he 
sets  it  doun.  They  have  besides  a  portable  altar,  or 
consecrated  stone,  witli  a  small  cavity  in  it,  in  which 
are  placed  the  relics  of  saints  and  martjTS,  and  sealed 
up  by  the  bishop :  should  the  seal  break,  the  altar 
loses  its  consecration.  The  furniture  of  the  altar 
consists  further  of  a  chalice  and  paten  for  the  bread 
and  wine ;  a  pyx  for  holding  the  holy  sacrament ;  a  veil 
in  form  of  a  pavilion  of  rich  wdiite  stuff  to  cover  the 
pyx ;  a  thurible  of  silver  or  pewter  for  tlie  incense  ; 
a  holy  water  pot  of  silver,  pe^vter,  or  tin  ;  and  many 
other  utensils,  as  corporals,  palls,  purificatoiies,  iS:c. 
The  dust  must  be  swept  off  the  altar  every  day,  and 
the  carpets  must  be  well  dusted  by  the  clerk,  at  least 
once  a  week.  "Wlien  the  clerk,  whose  business  it  is 
to  sweep  the  pavement  of  the  presbyterium,  ap- 
proaches the  holy  sacrament,  he  must  be  uncovered. 
There  must  be  a  balustrade  either  of  iron,  marble,  or 
wood,  before  every  altar  to  keep  the  people  from 
touching  it. 

During  the  three  fn-st  centuries,  the  conimuuiun 
table  appears  to  have  been  a  plain  moveable  table, 
covered  with  a  white  cloth,  and  standing,  not  close 
to  tlie  wall  of  the  church,  but  at  such  a  distance  from 
it  as  to  be  surrounded  by  the  guests.  No  douI''t,  at 
an  early  period,  the  term  altar  came  to  be  used  to 
designate  the  communion  fcible.  Ignatius,  Irenseus, 
Origen,  and  Tertulliau  use  the  word  in  this  applica- 
tion ;  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  and  the 
other  early  writers  employ  the  words  table  and  altar 
indiscriminately.  Anciently  there  appears  never  to 
have  been  more  than  one  altar  in  a  cliurch.  Thus 
one  bishop  and  one  altar  in  a  church  is  the  well- 
kno^Mi  aphorism  of  Ignatius.  To  this  custom  the 
(rreek  cliurch  have  uniformly  adhered.  But  to  sucli 
an  extent  has  tlie  Latin  church  departed  from  the 
simplicity  of  early  times,  that  in  St.  Peter's  chm-ch 
at  Rome,  there  are  no  fewer  than  twenty-tive  altars, 
besides  the  great  or  liigh  altar,  which  is  no  less  than 
twenty-Jive  feet  square,  with  a  cross  twenty-tive 
inches  long  upon  it. 

ALTAIC  OF  BURNT-OFFERING.  From  the 
time  of  iloses  till  the  days  of  Solomon  this  altar  was 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  outer  court  of  the  taber- 
nacle :  Exod.  xl.  29,  "  And  he  put  the  altar  of 
burnt-offering  by  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
tent  of  the  congregation,  and  offered  upon  it  the 
bumt-oft'eriug  and  tlie  meat-offering;  as  the  Lord 
commanded  Jloses."  It  was  a  kind  of  coffer,  three 
cubits  high,  five  long,  and  five  broad,  made  of 
shittim-wood,  generally  supposed  to  be  either  the 
acacia  or  the  cedar,  and  tlie  same  wood  from  wdiich 
the  mummy  cases  have  been  foraied.  The  lower 
part  of , the  altar  rested  on  four  feet,  and  on  their 
sides  grates  of  brass  through  which  the  blood 
of  the  victim  flowed  out.     The  sides  of  the  U|iper 


part  of  the  altar  were  of  wood  covered  with  brass, 
and  the  interior  space  was  tiUed  with  earth  upon 
which  the  tire  was  kindled.  The  four  corners  of  the 
altar  resembled  horns,  projectmg  upwards;  and  hence 
we  often  find  in  Old  Testament  Scripture  the  expres- 
sion lioriis  of  the  altar.  At  the  four  corners  were 
rings,  tlirough  which  staves  were  passed  for  the  pur 
pose  of  carrying  it  from  place  to  place.  It  was 
reached  on  the  south  side  by  ascending  a  mound  of 
e.irth.  The  uses  of  the  altar  of  biumt-offering  are 
thus  described  in  the  law  of  Moses,  Lev.  vi.  8 — 13, 
"  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Jloses,  saying.  Command 
Aaron  and  his  sons,  saying.  This  is  the  law  of  the 
burnt-offering:  It  is  the  bunit-offermg,  because  of 
the  biuiiing  upon  the  ahar  aU  night  until  llie  morn- 
ing, and  tile  tire  of  the  altar  shall  be  burning  in  it. 
.\nd  the  priest  shall  put  on  his  linen  g.arment,  and 
his  linen  breeches  shall  he  put  upon  his  llesh,  and 
take  up  the  ashes  which  the  fire  hath  consumed  with 
the  burnt-offering  on  the  altar,  and  he  shall  put  them 
beside  the  altar.  And  he  shall  put  otf  his  garments 
and  put  on  other  garments,  and  carry  forth  the  ashes 
without  the  camp  unto  a  clean  place.  And  the  tiro 
upon  the  altar  shall  be  burning  in  it ;  it  shall  nst  be 
put  out :  and  the  priest  shall  burn  wood  on  it  every 
morning,  and  lay  the  bunit-oti'ering  in  order  upon  it; 
and  he  shall  bum  thereon  the  fat  of  the  peace-offer- 
ings. The  iii'e  shall  ever  be  burning  upon  the  altar, 
it  shall  never  go  out."  The  furnitiu-e  belonging  to 
the  altar  consisted  of  urns  for  carrying  away  the 
ashes,  shovels  for  collecting  them,  skins  for  receiving 
and  sprinkling  the  blood  of  the  victims,  tongs  for 
turning  the  parts  of  the  victims  in  the  tire  ;  censers 
for  burning  incense,  and  other  instruments  of  brass. 
The  lire  on  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  was  considereil 
sacred,  and  was  therefore  to  be  kept  constantly 
burning.  On  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  the  tacri- 
iices  of  lambs  and  bullocks  were  burnt,  especially  a 
lamb  every  morning  at  the  third  hour,  answeruig  to 
nine  o'clock  of  our  time,  and  a  lamb  every  afternoon, 
at  the  ninth  hour,  answering  to  three  o'clock.  It  is 
thought  that  the  altar  of  bm-nt-offering,  both  in  the 
tabernacle  and  the  temple,  had  the  lower  part  of  the 
hollow  tilled  up  either  with  earth  or  stones,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  injunction,  Exod.  xx.  2-t,  25.  Jose- 
phus  says  that  the  altar  used  in  his  time  at  the 
temple  was  of  imhewn  stone,  and  that  no  iron  tool 
had  been  employed  in  its  construction. 

This  altar  was  regarded  as  an  asylum,  or  place  of 
protection,  to  which  criminals  who  were  pursued 
were  accustomed  to  resort.  On  this  suLyect  Professor 
Bush  remarks,  in  his  valuable  'Notes  on  Exodus:' 
"  This  use  of  the  altar  as  a  place  of  refuge  seems  to 
be  intimately  connected  with  the  hwns  by  which  it 
was  distinguished.  The  culprit  who  fled  to  it  seized 
hold  of  its  horns,  and  it  was  from  thence  that  Joab 
was  dragged  and  slain.  Now  the  honi  was  one  of 
the  most  indubitable  symbols  of  power,  as  we  learn 
from  the  frequent  employment  of  it  in  this  sen?e  by 
the  sacred  writers.     In  Hab.  iii.  4,  for  instance,  it  is 
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Baid,  •  ITe  had  horns  coming  out  of  his  liand,  and 
tliere  was  the  hidmg  of  his  power.'  Tlie  '  honi  of 
]lavid '  is  the  power  and  dominion  of  Da%-id ;  and 
Christ  is  called  a  '  horn  of  salvation,'  from  liis  being  a 
mighty  Saviour,  invested  with  royal  dignit)-,  and 
able  to  put  down  mtli  triumph  and  case  all  his  ene- 
mies. It  is  probably  in  real,  tlirough  latent  allusion 
to  the  horned  altar  and  its  pacif\"ing  character  that 
God  says  through  the  prophet,  Isa.  xxWi.  5,  '  let 
liim  take  hold  of  my  strength,  that  he  may  make 
peace  \vith  me ;  and  he  shall  make  peace  with  me ; ' 
let  hira  fly  to  the  horns  of  the  mystic  Altar,  and  find 
security  and  peace  in  that  reconciled  omnipotence  of 
wliich  it  was  the  sign.  As  the  altar,  then,  is  pri- 
marily an  adumbration  of  Clirist  in  his  mediatorial 
office,  the  horns  may  very  suitably  denote  those  at- 
tributes of  liis  character  which  as  symbols  they  are 
adapted  and  designed  to  shadow  forth.  As  the 
Btrength  of  all  homed  animals,  that  strength  by  which 
they  defend  themselves  and  their  young,  is  concen- 
trated mainly  in  their  horns,  so,  in  the  ascription  of 
homs  to  Christ,  we  recognise  the  symbol  of  that  divine 
poteuc_v  by  which  he  is  able  to  subilue  all  things  to 
himself,  and  to  afford  complete  protection  to  his 
people.  In  accordance  with  tliis,  the  visions  of  the 
Apoeih'pse  represent  him  as  '  a  lamb  having  seven 
bonis,'  as  the  mystic  insignia  of  that  irresistible 
power  with  which  he  effects  the  discomfitm'e  of  liis 
adversaries,  and  jiushes  his  sjiiritual  conquests  over 
the-world.  This  view  of  the  tyjiical  import  of  the 
altar  and  its  appfendages  might  doubtless  be  much 
enlarged,  but  sufficient  has  been  said  to  show,  that 
the  same  rich  significancy,  and  the  same  happy  adap- 
tation, pervades  this,  as  reigns  through  every  other 
part  of  the  Mosaic  ritual." 

The  altar  of  burnt-offering,  hke  the  other  parts  of 
the  tabernacle  and  temple,  was  consecrated  with  holy 
oil,  which  being  wanting  in  the  second  temple,  was 
considered  as  detracting  from  its  holiness.  But  be- 
sides being  anointed  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
holy  places  and  vessels,  this  altar  was  sanctified  by  a 
pecuUar  rite,  being  sprinkled  seven  times  with  the 
oil,  in  order  to  impart  a  greater  sanctity  to  it ;  and 
it  received  an  additional  holiness  by  an  expiatory 
sacrifice,  by  which  it  became  a  peculiarly  holy  place. 
No  sacrifices  oflered  upon  the  altar  could  be  accepted 
by  God  unless  the  altar  itself  was  made  holy.  This 
expiation  was  jierformed  by  Moses  sacrificing  a  bul- 
lock, and  putting  some  of  the  blood  upon  the  horns 
of  the  altar  with  his  finger.  When  thus  consecrated, 
the  altar  sanctified  all  that  was  laid  upon  it.  This 
expiatory  rite  was  continued  for  seven  days,  but 
upon  the  eighth,  fire  descended  from  heaven  and  con- 
sumed tlie  sacrifice  upon  the  altar.  This  fire  de- 
scended anew  upon  the  altar  in  the  time  of  Solomon ; 
and  it  was  constantly  fed  and  maintained  by  the 
priests,  day  and  ni^dit,  without  being  allowed  to  be 
extinguished.  With  this  fire  all  the  Jewish  sacri- 
fices were  offered  tliat  were  made  by  fire,  and  for 
u.-iii^  other,  or,  as  it  is  called,  strange  fire,  Xadab 


and  Abihu  were  consumed  by  fire  from  tlie  Lord. 
Some  of  the  Jewish  ^Titers  allege  that  this  fire  waa 
extingiushed  in  the  days  of  JNIaiiasseh  ;  but  the  more 
general  opinion  among  them  is,  that  it  continued  till 
the  destruction  of  the  first  temple  by  the  Chaldeans, 
after  which  it  was  never   restored.      See   Bur.NT- 

OfFERI.N'G — S.VCRIFICE. 

ALTAR  OP  INCENSE.  It  was  situated  be- 
tween the  table  of  shew-bread  and  the  golden  candle- 
sticks, towards  the  veil  whicli  enclosed  the  Holy  of 
Holies.  Tliis  altar  was  constructed,  like  the  altar  of 
burnt-offering  already  described,  of  sluttim-wood, 
one  cubit  long,  one  cubit  broad,  and  two  cubits  high. 
It  was  ornamented  at  the  four  comers,  and  overlaid 
throughout  with  leaves  of  gold ;  hence  it  was  called 
the  golden  altar.  The  upper  siu-face  was  surroimded 
by  a  border,  and  on  each  of  the  two  sides  were  fas- 
tened, at  equal  distances,  two  rings,  through  which 
were  passed  two  rods  of  gold,  for  conveying  it  from 
one  place  to  another.  Incense  was  ofi'ered  on  this 
altar  daily,  nioming  and  evening. 

Incense  altai-s  appear  in  the  most  ancient  Egyqj- 
tian  paintmgs,  and  the  Israehtes  having  been  required 
to  compound  the  incense  after  the  art  of  the  apothe- 
cary or  pert'unier,  it  seems  to  be  implied  that  such  an 
art  was  already  practised,  having  been  introduced 
probably  from  Egypt.  We  leara  from  Plutarch,  that 
the  Eg)-ptians  olfered  incense  to  the  sun.  But  this 
custom  was  far  from  being  limited  to  Egyjjt ;  it  evi- 
dently pervaded  aU  the  rehgions  of  anticiuity,  and 
may  possibly  have  been  practised  in  antedihn-iau 
times.  The  explanation  of  Maimonides,  like  many 
other  of  the  liabbuiical  comments,  falls  far  short  of 
tlie  truth,  when  he  says  that  incense  was  burnt  in 
the  Tabernacle  to  counteract  the  ofiensive  smell  of 
the  sacrifices.  The  design  of  the  Divine  appoint- 
ment was  of  a  much  higher  and  hoher  character. 
License  was  a  spubol  of  prayer,  as  is  evident  from 
various  passages  of  Holy  Scripture.  Thus  I'sal. 
cxli.  2,  "  Let  my  prayer  be  set  forth  before  thee  as 
incense  ;  and  the  Hl'ting  up  of  my  hands  as  the  even- 
ing sacrifice  ; "  Rev.  v.  8,  "  And  when  he  had  taken 
the  book,  the  four  beasts  and  four  and  twenty  elders 
fell  down  before  the  Lamb,  havhig  every  one  of  them 
harps,  and  golden  vials  full  of  odours,  which  are  the 
prayers  of  saints;"  Rev.  viii.  3,  4,  "And  another 
angel  came  and  stood  at  the  altar,  having  a  golden 
censer ;  and  there  was  given  unto  liim  much  in- 
cense, that  he  should  ofler  it  with  the  prayers  of  all 
saints  upon  the  golden  altar  which  was  before  the 
throne.  And  the  smoke  of  the  incense,  which  camo 
with  the  praj'ers  of  the  saints,  ascended  up  before 
God  out  of  the  angel's  hand."  On  this  view  of  the 
subject  the  golden  altar  and  the  incense  ascending 
from  it  evidently  sliadowed  forth  the  intercessory 
olfice  of  Christ  in  heaven.  On  this  scriptural  ex- 
planation of  the  symbol,  Professor  Bush  remarks : 
"  As  the  brazen  altar  v.diich  was  placed  without  the 
sanctuary  typified  his  sacrifice,  which  was  made  on 
earth,  so  the  altar  of  incense  stationed  within  the 
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sanctuar)'  represented  his  interceding  work  above, 
where  he  has  gone  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God 
for  us,  and  where  liis  mtercession  is  as  sweet-sraell- 
hig  savour.  Tliis  is  to  be  mferred  from  tlie  fact  that 
it  occupied  a  place — directly  before  the  mercy-seat 
— which  represented  the  appropriate  sphere  of  tlie 
Saviour's  present  mediatorial  functions.  AVhatever 
Ber\-ice  was  performed  by  the  priests  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  Tabernacle  had  a  more  special  and  eni- 
jihalic  reference  to  Christ's  woi-k  in  heaven ;  where- 
as their  duties  in  the  outer  court  had  more  of  an 
earthly  bearing,  representing  the  oblations  which 
were  made  on  the  part  of  sinners,  and  on  behalf  of 
sinners,  to  the  holy  majesty  of  Jehovah.  As,  how- 
ever, scarcely  any  of  the  objects  or  rites  of  the  an- 
cient ecouom}'  had  an  exclusive  typical  import,  but 
combined  many  in  one,  so  in  the  present  case,  no- 
tliing  forLids  us  to  consider  the  prayers  and  devo- 
tions of  the  saints  as  also  symbolically  represented 
by  the  incense  of  the  golden  altar.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  do  pray  below  while  Clu-ist  intercedes 
above  ;  their  prayers  mmgle  with  his  ;  and  it  is  do- 
ing no  violence  to  the  symbol  to  suppose  their 
sjiiritual  desires,  kindled  by  the  th-e  of  holy  love,  to 
be  significantly  set  forth  by  the  uprising  clouds  of  ui- 
cense,  wliich  every  morning  and  evening  tilled  the  holy 
place  of  the  sanctuary  with  its  grateful  perfmne." 

No  incense  was  to  be  bm-nt  upon  this  altar  but 
what  was  prescribed  by  God  liimseh'.  No  bui-nt- 
offering,  nor  meat-oti'ering,  nor  drink- oHerlng  was  to 
come  upon  it ;  only  once  a  year  the  High  Priest, 
upon  the  gi'eat  day  of  atonement,  was  to  go  with  the 
Mood  of  the  sin-oflermg  into  the  most  Holy  Place 
and  sprmkle  it  before  the  mercy-seat ;  then  he  was 
directed  to  come  out  into  the  sanctuary,  and  tliere 
put  the  blood  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  incense, 
Rud  sprinkle  it  with  his  finger  seven  times.  This 
urcUnance  plainly  intimated,  that  all  the  services 
pori'ormed  at  the  altar  of  incense  were  imperfect, 
that  the  altar  itself  had  contracted  a  degree  of  impu- 
rity from  the  sinfidiiess  of  those  who  muiistered 
there,  and  that  even  the  very  odours  of  the  daily  in- 
cense needed  to  be  sweetened  and  rendered  accepta- 
b'e  to  God,  by  being  muigled  with  the  savom-  of  the 
b!ood  of  spriukhng.     See  Incense. 

ALTAR-CLOTH.  The  communion-table  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  churcli  was  covered  with  a  plain 
Hnen-cloth.  But  sometimes  the  covering  was  of  richer 
materials.  Palladius,  as  we  learn  from  Bingham, 
speaks  of  some  of  the  Roman  ladies  who  bequeathed 
their  sdlis  to  make  coverings  forthe  altar.  And  Theo- 
doret  says  of  Constantine,  that  he  gave  a  piece  of  rich 
tapestiy  for  the  altar  of  his  new-built  chm'ch  of  Je- 
rusalem. Altars  in  modern  times  are  usually  covered 
in  time  of  divine  service  with  a  carpet  of  sdk,  or 
other  material ;  but  in  the  time  of  communion,  with 
a  clean  linen  cloth.  In  Romish  chm-ches  on  Good 
Triday  the  altar  is  covered  with  black  cloth  in  token 
of  mourning  for  the  death  of  the  Redeemer. 

ALTAR-PIECE,  a  painting  placed  over  the  altar,  i 


Tliis  is  a  comparatively  modem  practice  ;  but  in 
Romish  chiu-ches,  particularly  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  paintings  of  Scripture  scenes  or  mcidents, 
by  the  most  eminent  artists,  are  used  as  altar  pieces. 
The  same  custom  has  crept  into  some  Protestant 
churches.  In  the  Church  of  England,  for  mstance, 
it  is  no  uncommon  thmg  to  see  paintmgs  hung  above 
the  altar,  although  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  church.  The  English  Reformers  were 
violently  opposed  to  the  practice,  and  during  tlie 
reign  of  Elizabeth  a  royal  proclamation  was  issued 
prohibiting  the  use  of  either  paintings  or  images  in 
churches.  The  early  Clu-istians  were  entire  stran- 
gers to  such  a  custom,  which  appears,  indeed,  to  be 
unlviiown  during  the  three  tu'st  centuries.  In  the 
comicil  of  EUberis  in  Spain,  A.  D.  305,  it  was  decreed 
that  pictm-es  ought  not  to  be  in  churches,  lest  that 
which  is  worshipped  and  adored  be  painted  upon  the 
waUs.  It  cannot  be  denied  tliat  towards  the  close 
of  the  fomth  centiuy,  pictm-cs  of  saints  and  martyrs 
began  to  appear  in  the  churches.  Yet  even  then 
they  were  decidedly  discountenanced  by  the  Catho- 
lic church,  for  Augustine  says,  the  church  con 
demned  them  as  ignorant,  and  superstitious,  and 
seU'-willed  persons,  and  daily  endeavom-ed  to  con-ect 
them  as  untoward  childi'en. 

At  tu-st  pictures  were  introduced  into  churches 
simply  for  the  sake  of  ornament.  Accordingly,  por- 
traits of  Uving  persons,  as  well  as  of  the  dead,  had 
their  place  m  the  church.  But  the  superstitious 
practice  of  paymg  religious  homage  to  the  paintings 
on  the  w-alls  of  churches  gradually  found  its  wav 
among  the  people ;  yet  it  was  never  approved  till 
the  second  council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  787,  passed  a  de- 
cree in  favom-  of  it.  Gregory  the  Great,  wliile  he 
defended  the  use  of  pictm-es  in  churches,  as  inno- 
cent and  usefid  for  instruction  of  the  vulgar,  equal  ■ 
ly  condemns  the  worshi|iping  and  bowing  down 
before  them.  The  council  of  Constantinople  held 
A.  D.  754,  and  consisting  of  three  hundred  and  tliu'- 
ty-eight  bishops,  chiefly  of  the  Eastern  churches, 
condemned  the  practice,  and  when  the  second  coun- 
cil of  Nice,  as  we  have  seen,  approved  it,  their  de- 
crees were  rejected  by  all  the  Western  world,  with 
the  exception  of  the  popes  of  Rome.  The  council 
of  Frankfort  in  Gennany,  the  coimcil  of  Paris  in 
France,  and  some  other  coimcils  in  Britain,  agreed 
mianunously  to  condemn  them,  and  for  some  hun- 
di"ed  years  after,  the  worship  of  images  was  not  re- 
ceived in  any  of  these  tlu'ee  nations.  Gradually, 
however,  the  practice  of  introducing  pictures  into 
churches  got  a  footing  even  there.  Pictm'es  of  om- 
Saviom-,  Madonnas,  and  pictures  of  samts  and  martyrs 
became  almost  universal.  The  Reformation  gave  a 
check  to  the  practice,  but  even  at  this  hour  Romish 
churches,  and  even  many  Anglican  churches,  attach 
great  importance  to  the  altar-piece,  not  so  much  as 
an  ornament,  but  as  an  incentive  and  encouragement 
to  the  practice  of  the  invocation  of  saints. — See 
Images — Invocation. 
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ALTAR-RAILS.  The  iiart  ol'  tlie  cliurch  wliere 
the  communion-table  or  altar  stood,  in  the  ancient 
churches,  was  divided  from  the  rest  of  the  church  liy 
rails.  Eusebins  says  the  rails  were  of  wood,  curi- 
ously and  artificially  -ivrought  in  the  form  of  net- 
work, to  make  the  enclosure  inaccessible  to  the  mul- 
titude. These  the  Latins  call  mncelli,  and  hence  our 
English  word  chancel.  According  to  S}Tiesius,  to 
lav  hold  of  the  rails  is  equivalent  to  taking  sanc- 
tuarv  or  refuge  at  the  altar.  Altar-rails  are  almost 
uniformly  found  in  Episcopal  churches  hi  England. 

ALTAR-SCREEN.  The  partition  between  the 
altar  and  the  lady-chapel,  seen  in  large  churches. 

ALTENASOCHITES,  a  sect  of  the  Moham- 
medans, which  are  also  called  MuvwncJiite-!,  both 
names  having  a  reference  to  their  belief  in  the  doc- 
trine propounded  by  Pythagoras  as  to  the  transmi- 
gi-ation  of  souls.     See  '1  r.\xsmigr.\tiox. 

ALUMBHADOS  (Spanish,  the  enUghtened).  See 
Ir.n:.MiNATi. 

ALUZZA,  an  idol  of  the  ancient  Arabians,  wor- 
shipped by  the  Koraischites,  and  which  Mohammed 
destroyed  Ih  the  eighth  year  of  the  Hegira.  Some 
suppose  it  to  have  been  a  tree,  called  the  Egyptian 
thoni  or  acacia,  or  at  least  worshipped  under  that 
form. 

ALYSIUS  (Festival  of),  obsen-ed  by  the  C4reek 
Church  on  the  Ifith  of  .January. 

AMALEKITES  (Religion  of  the).  Tlie  Ama- 
lekites  were  a  people  of  remote  antiquity,  inhabit- 
ing Arabia  Petr.'ca,  between  the  Dead  sea  and  the 
Red  sea.  They  are  said  in  Numb.  xiii.  29,  to  "  dwell 
in  the  land  of  the  South."  They  are  spoken  of  so 
early  as  the  days  of  Abraham,  and,  accordingly,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  there  was  a  people  bearing  this 
name  long  before  the  time  of  Amaiek,  the  son  of 
Eliphaz,  and  grandson  of  Esau,  from  whom  they  are 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  descended.  The  Ara- 
bians have  a  tradition,  that  the  Amaiek  here  refer- 
red to  was  a  son  of  Ham,  and  grandson  of  Noah. 
This  supposition  certainly  agrees  better  than  the 
other  with  the  description  of  them  by  Balaam,  as 
"  the  first  of  the  nations"  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
In  the  marginal  reading  of  our  larger  Bibles,  it  is 
rendei"ed  "  the  first  of  the  nations  that  waired  against 
Israel."  Le  Clerc,  in  his  version,  calls  them  "  the  first 
fruits  of  the  nations,"  by  which  in  his  '  Commentary' 
he  imderstands  them  to  have  been  the  most  ancient 
and  powerful  nation  of  those  which  were  descended 
from  Abraham  and  Lot.  If  descended  from  Esau 
it  is  probable  that  they  wouUl  be  acquainted  at  an 
early  period  of  their  history  with  the  religion  of 
Abraham.  But  at  a  later  period  they  appear  to  have 
fallen  into  idolatry,  and  from  their  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood to  Idumea,  they  were  liable  to  follow  the 
same  idolatrous  practices  with  that  country.  Wc 
rind,  accordingly,  that  while  .losephus  mentions  their 
idols,  the  Scriptures  speak  of  them  as  the  idols  of 
Mount  Seir.     See  Edomites  (Religion  of  the). 

A.M.\LRICIANS.      Amalric  of    Bena,   a   oclc- 


lirated  dialectician  and  theologian  of  Paris,  was  oae 
of  the  mo.st  distinguished  representatives  of  the  Pan- 
theistic system  in  the  Middle  Ages.  He  was  a  native 
of  Bena,  a  country  town  in  the  proxince  of  Chartrcs. 
While  engaged  in  teaching  theology  at  Paris,  his  fame 
attracted  many  pupils  around  him.  His  opinions  were 
derived  to  a  great  extent  from  the  study  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Aristotle  ;  but  the  heretical  doctrines  which 
he  promulgated  were  not  long  in  calling  forth  \i(i- 
lent  opposition.  The  University  of  Paris  formally 
condemned  them  in  A.  D.  1204.  Amalric,  however, 
went  personally  to  Rome,  and  appealed  from  the  de- 
cision of  the  L'niversity  to  Pope  Innocent  III.,  who, 
in  1207,  confirmed  the  sentence,  and,  in  obedience  to 
his  Holiness,  the  heretic  returned  to  Paris,  and  re- 
canted his  opinions.  The  severe  treatment  he  had 
experienced  preyed  upon  his  mind,  and  in  1209  he 
died  of  a  broken  heart.  In  the  same  year,  at  ,i 
council  held  at  Paris,  his  followers  were  condemned, 
and  ten  of  them  publicly  burnt  before  the  gate  of 
the  city.  In  spite  of  the  recantation  he  had  made 
when  alive,  the  bones  of  Amalric  were  disinterred, 
and,  having  been  committed  to  the  flames,  his  ashes 
were  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 

The  heretical  tenets  of  Amalric  were  simply  a  fol- 
lowing out  of  the  Pantheistic  system  of  Scotus  Erigona. 
The  fundamental  principle  was,  that  all  things  are  but 
one,  that  is,  God ;  or  as  it  is  stated  by  one  of  the 
immediate  followers  of  Amalric,  David  de  Dinant, 
God  is  the  original  matter  of  all  things.  In  him- 
self invisible,  the  Almighty  Being  is  beheld  only  in 
the  creatures,  as  the  light  is  not  seen  in  itself,  but  in 
the  objects  enlightened.  Not  only  the  forms  of  things. 
but  also  theii'  matter  proceeded  from  God,  and  would 
all  revert  back  into  God.  The  manifestation  ol 
Deity  is  brought  about  by  incarnation ;  at  dift'erent 
periods  God  has  manifested  himself.  The  power 
and  manifestation  of  the  Father  were  displayed  in 
Old  Testament  times  ;  the  power  and  manifestation 
of  the  Son  in  New  Testament  times  onward  during 
twelve  centuries  of  that  dispensation  ;  and  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  Amalric  and  his  followers 
appeared,  the  power  and  manifestation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  were  alleged  to  take  their  commencement,  in 
which  time  the  sacraments  and  all  external  worship 
were  to  be  abolished.  At  this  point,  in  this  strange 
system,  the  individual  believer  i.°,  represented  a.s  pos- 
sessing in  himself  the  consciousness  that  he  is  the 
incarnation  of  the  Spirit,  or  as  .\nialrio  expresses 
it,  that  he  knows  and  feels  himself  to  be  a  meiuher 
of  Christ,  just  as  every  believer  has  already  sufi'cred 
with  Christ  the  death  of  the  cross.  Thus  the  out- 
ward forms  of  the  earlier  chspensation  disappear  in  the 
age  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  New  Testament  loses  its 
importance  ;  Baptism  ami  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  well 
as  external  rites  and  ceremonies  of  every  kind,  be- 
come altogether  unnecessary.  Amalric  declared  the 
Pope  to  be  Antichrist,  and  the  Church  of  Rome  to 
be  Babylon.  The  resurrection  of  the  body  he  ex- 
plained spiritually,  as  a   rising  again  to   nevmess  nf 
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lite  by  tlie  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Heaven  was, 
ill  his  \iew,  simply  a  jierfect  knowledge  of  God,  and 
Iirll  a  perfect  knowledge  of  sin. 

The  followers  of  Anialrie  were  men  of  excellent 
character,  but  strongly  specnlative  minds.  They 
endured  [lersecution  with  calmness  and  fortitude. 
David  de  Dinant,  who  composed  several  works,  em- 
bodying the  opinions  of  his  master,  was  compelled 
to  tlee  from  Paris,  to  save  his  life.  The  council  of 
Paris  not  contented  with  condemning  Amalric,  pro- 
hibited also  the  reading  and  expounding  of  those 
works  of  Aristotle  from  wliicb  he  had  drawm  his  pe- 
culiar views.  This  decree  was  confirmed  by  the 
fdurth  council  of  Lateran.  The  doctrines  of  this 
.Suet  were  preached  openly  by  William  of  Aria,  a 
goldsmith,  who  proclaimed  tlie  coming  of  judgment 
upon  a  corrupt  church,  and  the  evolution  of  the  new 
period  of  the  Holy  Ghost  tliat  was  now  at  hand. 
liemard,  a  priest,  went  so  far  in  his  pantheistic 
V  lews,  as  to  allege  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  au- 
thorities to  burn  him,  since  so  far  as  he  existed,  he 
\vas  a  part  of  God  himself.  Tlie  doctrines  of  the 
AmaWcians  were  successfully  confuted  by  the  most 
ilistinguished  scholastic  theologians.  Albert  us  Mag- 
nus and  Thomas  Aquinas  showed,  by  the  most  ela- 
borate arguments,  that  the  ill-concealed  Pantheism 
inculcated  both  by  Amalric  and  Da\id  de  Dinant 
was  utterly  inconsistent  with  enUglitened  views  of 
tlie  nature  of  God.     See  Pantheism. 

AMALTH^A,  one  of  the  Sybils  (which  seeV 
(vliom  Lactantius  regards  as  the  Cumscan  Sibyl, 
who  is  said  to  ha\e  sold  to  Tarquinius  Prisons,  king 
nf  Rome,  the  celebrated  Sibylline  books  containing 
the  Iloman  destinies.  The  books  were  nine  in  num- 
ber, and  for  the  whole  she  demanded  three  hundred 
pieces  of  gold  as  the  lowest  price  at  which  she  would 
part  vdth  them.  The  king  refused  to  purchase  them, 
■■md  Amalthsea  leaving  tlie  royal  presence,  burnt 
tliree  of  the  bonVs.  and  retunied,  ofi'eruig  to  sell  the 
remaining  six  at  thesajiie  price  as  Detore.  This  of- 
fer was  also  denied,  when  she  again  left  and  burnt 
three  more,  demanding  the  same  price  for  the  three 
that  were  left.  Tarquin  was  so  much  sm'prised  at 
the  conduct  of  the  woman,  tluat  after  consulting  with 
the  augurs,  he  purchased  them  at  the  price  demand- 
ed. Tliese  precious  volumes  were  said  to  contain 
the  future  fortunes  of  the  Koman  empire,  and  they 
were  never  consiJted  but  on  the  occasion  of  some 
public  calamity.     See  Sibylline  Books. 

AMALTHEIA.  the  nurse  of  the  uifant  Zeus, 
after  his  buth  in  Crete.  The  name  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  word  amelgein, 
to  milk  or  suckle,  Amaltbeia  being  according  to 
some  traditions  the  goat  which  nursed  the  infant 
.love  ;  for  which  serWce  she  was  rewarded  by  being 
placed  among  the  stai-s.  Others  suppose  her  to  have 
been  a  daughter  of  Melissus,  khig  of  Crete,  who 
suckled  Jove  with  goat's  milk ;  and  on  one  occasion 
the  young  god  having  broken  off  one  of  the  horns  of 
the  goat,  he  bestowed  iqion  it  the  power  of  being 


filled  with  whatever  its  possessor  might  desire. 
Hence  the  origin  of  the  cornucopia,  or  horn  of 
plenty,  which  is  so  often  mentioned  m  the  stories  of 
ancient  Greece. 

AMAR.\PUKA,  a  Budhist  sect  in  Ceylon,  which 
arose  about  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. It  seems  to  have  originated  from  Burmali, 
and  is  now  considerably  extended  in  its  inrfuence,  in- 
cluding priests  of  aU  castes.  The  object  of  this  sect 
is  to  bring  back  the  doctrines  of  Biidhism  to  their 
pristine  purity,  by  disentangling  them  from  caste, 
polytlieism,  and  other  corruptions.  They  have  made 
considerable  progi-ess,  more  esjiecially  in  Saffi'agan. 
which  a  native  writer,  quoted  by  Mr.  Hardy,  tells 
us,  "  may  at  present  be  regarded  as  the  seat  of  this 
reformation."  The  same  writer  gives  the  following 
distinct  statement  of  tlie  pecuharities  of  this  sect 
as  they  at  present  exhibit  themselves  in  Ceylon. 
"1.  They  puWicly  preach  against  the  doctrines  of 
Huiduism,  and  do  not  invoke  the  Hmdu  gods  at  the 
recitation  of  pirit  (a  mode  of  exorcism).  2.  They 
give  ordination  to  all  castes,  associating  with  them 
indiscriminately,  and  preach  agniust  the  secular  oc- 
cupations of  the  Siamese  priests,  such  as  practising 
physic  and  astrology.  None  of  their  fraternity  are 
allowed  to  follow  such  practices  on  pain  of  excom- 
munication. ,3.  They  do  not  acknowdedge  the  au- 
thority of  the  royal  edicts,  that  they  have  anything 
to  do  with  their  religion ;  neither  do  they  acknow- 
ledge the  Budhist  hierarchy.  4.  They  do  not  fol- 
low the  observances  of  the  Pase-Budhas,  unless 
sanctioned  by  Gotaina.  They  do  not,  therefore,  re- 
cite a  benediction  at  the  receiving  of  food  or  any  other 
ofiering.  5.  They  do  not  use  two  seats  nor  employ 
two  priests  wdien  bana  (the  sacred  wi-ituigs)  is  read, 
nor  (|uaver  the  voice,  as  not  being  authorised  by 
Budha.  6.  They  expound  and  preach  the  "Winaya 
(a  portion  of  the  sacred  writings)  to  the  laity,  whilst 
the  Siamese  read  it  only  to  the  priests,  and  then 
only  a  few  passages,  with  closed  doors.  7.  They 
perform  a  ceremony  equivalent  to  confirmation  a 
number  of  years  after  ordination,  whilst  the  Siamese 
perform  it  immediately  after.  8.  They  lay  gi-eat 
stress  on  the  merits  of  the  pan-pinkama,  or  feast  of 
lamps,  wliicli  they  perform  during  the  whole  night, 
without  any  kind  of  preaching  or  reading ;  whereas 
the  Siamese  kindle  only  a  few  lamps  in  the  evening 
and  repeat  bana  imtil  the  morning.  9.  The  Amara- 
pnras  difl'er  from  the  Siamese  by  havmg  both  the 
shoulders  co\ered  with  a  peculiar  role  of  robe  imder 
the  armpit,  and  by  leaving  the  eyebrows  imshom. 
As  Pali  literature  is  very  assiduously  cultivated  by 
the  Amarapuras,  in  order  that  they  may  expose  the 
en-ors  and  corruptions  of  their  opiponents,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  breach  between  the  two  sects  will 
become  wider  as  time  advances." 

AMATPIUSIA,  a  smiiame  of  Aphrodite  or  Ve- 
nus, wdiich  is  derived  from  the  town  of  Amathus  in 
Cyprus,  where  she  was  anciently  worshipped. 

AMAWxVTURA,  a  book  of  legends  in  Shigha- 
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lese,  recording  cliietly  the  wondrous  deeds  of  Gota- 
ma  Biidha.     See  Budha. 

A^IBARVALIA  (from  amhiendU  arvia,  going 
round  tlie  fields),  a  ceremony  perfonned  among  the 
ancient  Romans,  with  the  view  of  procuring  from  the 
gods  a  plentifid  liarvest.  A  sacriiice  was  ofiered  to 
Ceres,  but  before  doing  so,  the  victims,  consisting  of 
a  sow,  a  sheep,  and  a  bull,  were  led  amid  a  vast  con- 
course of  peasants  round  the  com  fields  in  proces- 
sion. The  ambarvalia  were  sometimes  private  and 
managed  by  the  master  of  a  family,  and  sometimes 
public  and  performed  by  priests  who  were  called 
fratres  arvales,  or  tield  brothers.  This  festival  was 
held  tvAcQ  in  the  year,  at  the  end  of  January  say 
some,  in  April  say  others ;  and  for  the  second  time 
in  July.  There  were  difterent  forms  of  prayer  of- 
fered upou  this  occasion,  two  of  which  are  given  in 
Cato  de  re  ru^lica.  A  custom  somewhat  similar,  but 
not  accompanied  with  sacrifice,  is  found  still  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  both  England  and  Scotland  during  Ro- 
gation week  (Saxon  Ganr;  dagas,  days  of  going  or 
perambulation),  that  is,  on  one  of  the  three  days 
before  Holy  Thursday,  or  the  Feast  of  our  Lord's 
Ascension.     See  Ascension  Day. 

AMBASIATOR.     See  Apockisarius. 

AMBO,  a  Idnd  of  platfonn  or  eininence  in  the 
primitive  Christian  cluu'ches,  coiTesponding  to  our 
reading-desk  or  pulpit.  It  was  a  place  made  on 
purpose  for  the  readers  and  singers,  and  such  of  the 
clergy  as  ministered  in  the  first  service,  called  missa 
catechumenorum.  It  appears  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  Gr.  anahainein,  to  go  up,  because  it  was 
reached  byascending  a  fewstcps.  Cyprian  calls  \t,pid- 
pittim  and  tribunal  ecclesia:,  and  explains  the  use  of  it 
to  be  a  reading-desk,  because  there  the  Gospels  and 
Epistles  were  read  to  the  people.  The  singers  also 
seem  to  have  been  stationed  in  it,  or  perhaps  in  a  sepa- 
rate ambo  ;  hence  the  coimcil  of  Laodicea  forbids  all 
others  to  sing  in  the  church  except  the  canonical 
singers,  who  went  up  into  the  ambo  and  sung  by  book. 
Here  also  were  read  the  diptychs,  or  books  of  com- 
memoration, and  it  was  often  the  place  from  which 
sermons  were  preached.  All  public  notices,  letters 
missive,  and  documents  of  public  interest,  were  read 
from  the  ambo. 

A.MBROSE  ST.  (Festival  of),  celebrated  by 
tlie  Greek  church  on  the  7th  December.  It  is  one  of 
those  festivals,  the  observance  of  which  is  obligatory 
on  the  monks  only. 

AMBROSE  ST.  in  the  WOOD  (Order  of). 
The  monks  of  this  order  were  anciently  called  Bar- 
iiabites,  but  the  institution  having  fallen  into  a  de- 
clining state,  was  thought  to  need  revival.  Accord- 
ingly, in  A.  D.  1431,  three  gentlemen  belonging  to 
Milan  re-established  the  order  in  a  solitary  grove, 
where  Bishop  Ambrose  luul  been  accustomed  to 
spend  much  time  in  contemplation  and  study.  Hence 
the  order  afterwards  received  the  name  of  St.  Am- 
brose in  tiie  Wood.  They  used  tlie  Ambrosian 
(JlHce  instead  of  the  Romish  litual.  Cardinal  Charles 


Borromeo  reformed  the  order  a  second  tiuie.  The^ 
follow  the  rule  of  St.  Austin,  and  wear  a  dark  red- 
dish habit. 

AMBROSIA,  the  food  of  the  gods,  according  to 
the  ancient  heathen  poets.  Ovid  says  that  the 
horses  of  the  sun  feed  on  Ambrosia  instead  of  grass. 

AMBROSIAN  LITURGY,  a  particular  office 
or  form  of  worship  used  in  the  church  of  IMilan,  and 
prepared  by  Ambrose,  archbishop  of  Milan,  in  the 
fourth  century.  Originally  each  church  had  its  par- 
ticular office,  according  to  which  its  service  was  con- 
ducted ;  and  even  after  the  Pope  had  appointed  the 
Roman  Missal,  or  as  some  enthusiastic  Romanists 
have  tenned  it,  "  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Peter,"  to  be 
used  in  all  the  Western  Churches,  the  chmxh  of 
Milan  sheltered  itself  under  the  high  authority  of  St. 
Ambrose,  and  the  Ambrosian  Ritual  accordingly  was 
used  in  the  diocese  of  Milan  do\vn  to  a  recent  period, 
if  not  occasionally  stiU  used  in  its  celebrated  cathe- 
dral, instead  of  the  Romish  Ritual.     See  Missal. 

AJIBULIA,  a  surname  under  which  the  Spartans 
worshipped  Athena. 

AMBULII,  a  -siu-name  applied  by  the  Spartans  to 
the  Dioscuri. 

AMBULIUS,  a  surname  of  Zeus  employed  by  the 
Spartans. 

AilEDIAXS  (Lat.  amavtes  Deum,  loving  God,  or 
amati  Deo,  beloved  by  God),  an  order  of  monks  in 
Italy,  established  in  A.  D.  1400.  They  wore  grey 
clothes  and  wooden  shoes,  and  girt  themselves  round 
the  middle  with  a  cord.  They  had  twenty-eiglit 
convents  in  Italy,  but  Pope  Pius  V.  united  them 
partly  with  the  Cistercian  order,  and  partly  with 
that  of  the  Soccolanti  or  wearers  of  wooden  shoes. 

AMEN  (Heb.  truly,  so  is  it,  so  let  it  be),  a  word 
which  is  employed  at  the  close  of  a  sentence  or  state- 
ment to  denote  acquiescence  in  the  truth  of  what  is 
asserted,  or,  in  case  of  prayer,  the  response  of  the 
worshipper,  indicating  bis  cordial  approval  of  the 
petitions  offered,  and  his  earnest  desire  that  they 
may  be  heard  and  answered.  It  is  also  used  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  doxology  :  Rom.  ix.  5,  "Whose  are 
the  fathers,  and  of  \\hom  as  concerning  the  flesh 
Christ  came,  wlio  is  over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever. 
Amen."  That  the  people  were  wont  tosubjoui  their 
Amen,  whether  audibly  or  mentally,  to  tlie  prayer  of 
the  minister,  appears  plain  from  1  Cor.  xiv.  IG, 
"  Else  when  thou  shalt  bless  with  the  spirit,  how 
shall  he  that  occupieth  the  room  of  the  unlearned 
say  Amen  at  thy  giving  of  thanks,  seeing  he  undcr- 
standeth  not  what  thou  sayest."  Justin  JIartyr  is  tlie 
first  of  the  fathers  who  speaks  of  the  use  of  this  response 
on  tlic  part  of  the  people.  In  speaking  of  tlie  Lord's 
Supper  he  says,  that  at  the  close  of  the  biMiediction 
and  prayer,  the  whole  assembly  respond  Amen. 
Tertullian,  however,  alleges  that  none  but  the  faith- 
ful were  allowed  to  join  in  the  response.  In  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Sujiper  especially,  each 
communicant  was  re<pured,  in  receiving  both  the 
bread  and  the  wine,  to  utter  a  loud  and  hearty  Amen. 
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fiiifl  at  the  close  of  the  consecration  prayer  the  whole 
assembly  gave  the  same  audible  response.  But  this 
practice  was  discontinued  after  the  sixth  century. 
At  the  administration  of  baptism,  also,  the  witnesses 
and  sponsors  uttered  this  response.  In  the  Greek 
church  it  was  customary  to  repeat  the  response  at 
every  clause  of  the  baptismal  formula,  as  well  as  at 
the  close  ;  tlms,  "  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  Amen ; 
in  the  name  of  the  Son,  Amen ;  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  Auien  ;  botli  now  and  for  ever,  world  without 
end,"  to  which  the  people  responded  "  Amen."  This 
practice  is  stiU  observed  by  the  Greek  chiu-ch  m 
Russia.  The  repetitions  were  given  tluice  with  re- 
ference to  the  three  persons  in  the  Trinity.  See 
Prayeu. 

AMENTIIUS,  the  abode  of  the  dead  among  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  It  was  a  place  of  repentance 
and  amelioration,  to  prepare  them  for  a  better  condi- 
tion in  tlie  next  step  of  transmigration. 

AMERDAD,  the  name  used  to  denote,  in  the 
ancient  Persian  religion,  the  tutelary  genius  of  tlie 
vegetable  world,  and  of  ilocks  and  lierds. 

AMICE,  a  piece  of  tine  linen  of  an  oblong  square 
sliape,  used  as  a  sacerdotal  vestment  in  the  ancient 
Christian  church.  In  its  earliest  form,  it  simply 
covered  the  shoulders  and  neck,  but  afterwards  a 
hood  was  added  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  covering 
the  priest's  head,  imtil  he  came  to  the  altar,  when  it 
was  thrown  back. 

AMIDAS,  one  of  the  two  principal  deities  wor- 
shipped by  the  inhabitants  of  Japan.  He  is  the 
sovereign  lord  and  absolute  governor  of  paradise,  the 
protector  of  human  souls,  the  father  of  all  those  who 
are  to  partake  of  happiness,  and  the  saviom-  of  all 
who  are  accounted  worthy  of  eternal  life.  It  is 
through  his  intercession  that  souls  obtain  a  remission 
of  their  sins ;  and  if  the  priests  make  intercession  to 
Amidas  for  the  sinner,  and  the  relations  and  friends 
contribute  hberaUy  by  their  oblations  towards  the 
efficacy  of  the  prayers  of  the  priests,  Amidas  lias 
such  influence  over  Jemma,  the  stern  judge  of  hell, 
that  the  pains  of  the  damned  are  mitigated;  and 
they  are  sometimes  not  only  released  from  torment, 
but  allowed  to  return  to  this  world  again. 

Amidas  is  worshipped  under  a  peculiar  form. 
The  idol  is  on  horseback,  the  horse  having  seven 
heads,  and  the  figure  is  placed  on  a  stately  altar. 
The  head  of  the  idol  resembles  that  of  a  dog,  and  in 
his  hand  he  holds  a  gold  ring  or  circle,  which  he 
bites,  thereby,  as  Mr  Kurd  explains  it,  pointing  out 
that  he  is  eternal.  This  representation  seems  to  re- 
semble tlie  Egyptian  circle  which  was  regarded  as  an 
emblem  of  time,  and  the  seven  heads  of  the  horse  on 
which  Amidas  is  mounted,  denoting  seven  thousand 
years,  render  it  highly  probable  that  this  deity  is  a 
hieroglyphic  of  the  revolution  of  ages.  In  some 
parts  of  the  island  he  is  represented  under  the  figure 
of  a  naked  yoiuig  man,  or  else  resembling  a  young 
woman  in  the  face,  with  holes  in  his  ears ;  in  others, 
lie  appears  with  three  heads,  each  covered  with  a 


bonnet,  and  with  three  beards  which  meet  upon  his 
shoulders.  Some  of  the  enthusiastic  devotees  of  this 
god  go  so  far  as  even  to  sacrifice  their  fives  to  him, 
dro^Tiiug  themselves  voluntarily  in  his  presence. 
The  manner  in  which  they  perform  this  horrid  cere- 
mony is  as  follows  :  The  votary  bout  on  self-destruc- 
tion enters  a  small  boat  gilt  and  adorned  with  silken 
streamers,  and  dances  to  the  sound  of  several  musical 
instruments  ;  after  which,  having  tied  heavy  stones 
to  his  neck,  waist,  and  legs,  he  plunges  into  ths 
water,  and  sinks  to  rise  no  more.  On  such  an  oc- 
casion as  this,  the  relatives  and  acquaintances  of  the 
devotee  are  present  along  with  several  priests,  and 
the  whole  party  exult  over  the  infatuated  self-mur- 
derer as  being  a  saint,  and  having  earned  etenial 
happiness  by  his  deed.  Others  who  lack  the  com-aga 
to  take  the  fatal  plunge  all  at  once,  prevail  upon 
their  friends  to  bore  a  hole  in  the  keel  of  the  boat, 
that  it  may  sink  gradually,  the  devotee  all  the  wlule 
singing  hymns  to  Amidas.  This  voluntary  sacrifice 
of  his  life  to  Amidas  is  generally  preceded  by  at 
least  two  days  of  close  converse  between  the  wor- 
shipper and  his  god. 

Another  sort  of  martwlom  in  Iionour  of  Amidas 
is  sometimes  undergone  by  the  Japanese  idolaters. 
They  confine  themselves  within  a  narrow  cavern 
budt  in  the  form  of  a  sepulchre,  in  which  there  is 
scarce  room  to  sit  down.  This  they  cause  to  be  en- 
closed with  a  wall  all  round  about,  reserving  only  a 
small  hole  for  the  admission  of  air.  Shut  up  in  this 
place  of  close  confinement,  the  devotee  calls  upon 
his  god  Amidas,  mitil,  exhausted  with  hmiger  and 
fatigue,  he  expires. 

Besides  the  temples  and  altars  which  are  erected 
to  his  honom-  throughout-  the  whole  of  Japan, 
a  gi'eat  number  of  convents  are  consecrated  to  him, 
hi  which  monks  and  nuns  reside,  who  are  through 
hfe  destined  to  a  single  state  vmder  pain  of  death. 
The  disciples  of  Amidas  are  very  numerous,  there 
being  a  large  and  influential  sect  wholly  devoted  to 
his  worship.  Though  represented  by  an  idol,  they 
describe  him  as  an  invisible,  incorporeal,  and  immu- 
table substance,  distinct  from  all  the  elements,  exist- 
ent before  the  creation,  the  fountain  and  fomidation 
of  all  good,  without  beginning  and  without  end.  By 
him  the  universe  was  created,  and  by  him  it  is  con- 
stantly governed.  To  him  the  devotees  say  their 
Nainunda,  which  is  a  short  cjaculatory  prayer,  con- 
sisting only  of  three  words,  which  signify  "  Ever 
blessed  Amidas,  have  mercy  upon  us."  This  they 
either  sing  or  repeat  to  the  tinkling  of  a  little  bell, 
which  they  make  use  of  to  gather  round  tliem  a 
crowd  of  people.  As  the  frequent  repetition  of  the 
Namanda  is  regarded  by  the  Japanese  as  highly 
conducive  to  the  consolation  and  rehef  of  their 
friends  and  relations  who  are  suti'ering  in  another 
world,  every  hstener  contributes  some  charitable 
benefaction  to  extenuate  the  torments  of  their  de- 
ceased friends. 

The  sect  of  devout  worshippers  of  Aniiilas  form  a 
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united  and  powerful  bodv,  manifesting  peculuu-  n- 
ccard  for  any  member  of  tlieir  order.  Tliev  coiuit  it 
tlieir  duty  to  assist  one  another  in  time  of  distress. 
They  bury  the  dead  themselves,  or  contribute  out  of 
their  own  private  stock  or  the  alms  wliich  they  col- 
lect, towards  the  mterment  of  such  as  are  imable, 
tlirough  their  necessitous  circumstances,  to  bear  the 
expense.  On  this  pomt  they  are  so  scrupulously 
[larticular,  that  when  any  devotee  of  wealth  and  rank 
presents  himself  for  enrolment  as  a  member,  the  very 
first  (juestiou  which  is  proposed  to  hun  is,  whether 
he  is  willing  to  contribute,  as  far  as  in  him  hes,  to- 
wards the  intennent  of  any  deceased  brother.  On 
the  answer  which  he  gives  to  this  question  his  ad- 
mission depends.  If  liis  reply  be  iri  the  afiii-mative, 
he  becomes  a  member  of  the  sect ;  if  in  the  negative, 
he  is  forthwith  rejected.  The  members  of  this  so- 
ciety meet  in  turn  at  one  anotlier's  houses  twice  a- 
day,  that  is,  morning  and  evening,  in  order  to  sing 
the  Niimanda  for  the  consolation  and  rehef  of  the 
dead,  and  as  a  precaution  in  their  own  favom'  when 
they  also  shall  be  overtaken  by  death. 

Confession  and  penance  are  with  this  sect  most 
important  duties.  The  penances  to  which  they  are 
subjected  by  their  bonzes  or  priests  ai'e  sometimes 
of  the  most  extraordmaiy  kind.  As  an  mstance,  we 
ipiote  the  foUoNvmg  as  given  by  Picart: — 

"These  penitents  make  it  their  duty  to  pass  over 
several  liigh  and  almost  inaccessible  mountains,  into 
some  of  the  most  soUtary  deserts,  inhabited  by  an 
order  of  Anchorets,  who,  thougli  almost  void  of  hu- 
manity, commit  them  to  the  care  and  conduct  of 
such  as  are  more  savage  than  themselves.  These 
latter  lead  them  to  the  brinks  of  the  most  tremen- 
dous precipices,  habituate  them  to  the  practice  of 
abstinence,  and  the  most  shocking  austerities,  which 
they  are  obhged  to  undergo  with  patience  at  any 
rate,  since  their  lives  lie  at  stake ;  for  if  the  pil- 
grim deviates  one  step  from  the  directions  of  his 
spiritual  guides,  they  tix  liim  by  both  his  hands  to 
tlie  branch  of  a  tree,  which  stands  on  the  brink  of  a 
]>recipice,  and  there  leave  him  hanging,  till  through 
faintness  he  cpiits  his  hold  of  the  bough,  and  drops 
into  it.  This  is,  however,  the  introduction  only  to 
the  disciplme  they  are  to  undergo  ;  for  in  the  sequel, 
iifter  an  incredible  fatigue,  and  a  thousand  dangers 
undergone,  they  arrive  at  a  plain,  smTounded  with 
loity  mountains,  where  they  spend  a  whole  day  and 
i.ight  with  their  arms  across,  and  then'  face  declined 
upon  their  knees.  This  is  another  act  of  penance, 
imder  which,  if  they  show  the  least  symptoms  of 
1  .lin,  or  endeavour  to  shift  their  uneasy  posture,  the 
unmerciful  hennits,  wliose  province  it  is  to  overlook 
them,  never  I'ail,  with  some  hearty  bastinadoes,  to 
reduce  them  to  their  appointed  situation.  In  this 
attitude  the  pilgi-ims  are  to  examine  their  consciences, 
recollect  the  whole  catalogue  of  their  sins  coramit- 
led  the  year  past,  iji  order  to  confess  them.  After 
this  strict  examination  they  march  again,  till  they 
come  to  a  steep  rock,  which  is  the  place  set  apart 


by  these  savage  monks,  to  take  the  general  con- 
fessions of  their  penitents.  On  the  summit  of  this 
rock  there  is  a  tliick  iron  bar,  about  tlu-ee  ells  in 
length,  which  projects  over  the  belly  of  the  rock, 
but  is  so  contrived,  as  to  be  di-awn  back  again  when- 
ever 'tis  thought  convenient.  At  the  end  of  this 
bar  hangs  a  large  pair  of  scjdes,  into  one  of  which 
these  monks  put  the  pilgrim,  and  in  the  other  a 
countei-poise,  wliich  keeps  liun  in  cquilihrio.  After 
this,  by  the  help  of  a  spring,  they  push  the  scales 
oft'  from  the  rock,  quite  over  the  precipice.  Thus, 
lianging  in  the  air,  the  pilgrun  is  obliged  t-o  make  a 
full  and  ample  confession  of  all  his  sins,  which  must 
be  spoken  so  distinctly,  as  to  be  heard  by  all  the 
assistants  at  this  ceremony  ;  and  he  must  take  parti- 
cidar  care  not  to  omit  or  conceal  one  single  sin ;  to 
be  stedfast  in  his  confession,  and  not  to  make  the 
least  variation  m  his  account ;  for  the  least  diminu- 
tion or  concealment,  though  the  misfortune  should 
|irove  more  the  result  of  fear  than  any  evil  intention, 
is  sufficient  to  ruin  the  penitent  to  all  intents  and 
purposes ;  for  if  these  inexorable  hermits  discern  the 
least  prevarication,  he  who  holds  the  scaies  gives  the 
bar  a  sudden  jerk,  by  wlucli  percussion  the  scale 
gives  way,  and  the  poor  penitent  is  dashed  to  pieces 
at  the  bottom  of  the  precipice.  Such  as  escape, 
tlu'ough  a  sincere  confession,  proceed  farther  to  pay 
their  tribute  of  (hvine  adoration  to  the  deity  of  the 
]ilace.  After  they  have  gratified  their  father  con- 
lessor's  trouble,  they  resort  to  another  paged,  where 
they  complete  their  devotions,  and  spend  several 
days  in  pubhc  shows,  and  other  amusements." 

In  order  to  gain  the  favom'  of  Amidas.  it  is  neces- 
sary, his  worshippers  say,  to  load  a  virtuous  hfe,  and 
to  do  nothing  contrary  to  the  five  commandments, 
which  are,  1.  Not  to  kill  anytliing  that  has  life  ;  2. 
Not  to  steal ;  3.  Not  to  commit  fornication  ;  4.  Not 
to  he  ;  5.  Not  to  drink  strong  liquors.  Obedience 
to  these  precepts  wiU  secure  inevitably  the  approval 
of  the  supreme  being,  Amidas,  who  has  power  to 
open  heaven  for  their  reception,  and  even  to  abridge 
the  duration  of  the  torments  of  the  wicked.  See 
Japan  (Religion  of). 

AMIN  (Axah.faithfid),  a  name  given  by  the  Mo- 
hammedans to  the  angel  Gabriel,  as  faithfully  doing 
God's  will.  They  attach  a  great  importance  to  this 
angel,  who  they  believe  was  employed  by  God  to 
cany  the  Koran  down  from  heaven,  verse  by  verse, 
to  Mohammed. 

AMMON,  a  god  worslupped  first  among  the  Ethio- 
pians or  Libyans,  and  afterwards  among  the  Egj'p- 
tians,  from  wliom  tliis  deity  was  adopted  also  by  the 
Greeks.  By  the  Egi-ptians  he  is  termed  Amim  ;  by 
the  Hebrews,  Amon  ;  by  the  Greeks,  Zens  Amnion  , 
and  by  the  Romans,  Jupiter  Amnion.  He  was  regarded 
as  the  Supreme  Divinity.  Herodotus  tells  us,  that 
there  was  an  oracle  sacred  to  Amnion  at  Meroe,  and 
also  at  Thebes,  the  capital  of  Upper  ]".g\'pt,  which, 
according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  was  called  Diosiiolis 
or  city  of  Jupiter,  and  the  prophet  Naluun  calls  it 
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Ammon  or  No-Ammon.  Tliis  deity  had  a  celebrated 
temple  in  Africa,  where  he  was  wursliipped  unrler 
tlie  figure  of  a  ram,  or  of  a  man  with  a  ram's  liead. 
'Die  temple  was  erected  in  a  beautiful  spot,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Libyan  desert.  At  this  place  there  was 
an  oracle  which  Alexander  the  Great  consulted  at 
the  hazard  of  his  life.  The  fame  of  this  oracle,  how- 
e\'er,  gradually  declined.  The  ram  was  sacred  to 
Amnion,  and  sometimes  he  is  represented  as  a  hu- 
man being  witli  simply  the  horns  of  a  ram.  Hence 
he  is  freciuently  mentioned,  in  the  ancient  wTiters, 
]iarticularly  the  poets,  with  tlie  addition  of  the  epi- 
thet Coniii;er  or  liorn-bearing.  Heathen  authors  differ 
among  themselves  as  to  the  reason  of  the  ram  being 
dedicated  to  Ammon.  Herodotus  traces  it  to  the 
circumstance,  that  he  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  ram 
to  his  son  Hercules.  Servius  says  that  they  put 
the  horns  of  a  ram  upon  his  statues,  because  the 
responses  of  his  oracles  were  twisted  or  involved  like 
a  ram's  hora.  "Wlien  the  sun  entered  Aries  or  the 
ram,  which  was  the  first  sign  of  the  zodiac,  that  is, 
at  the  vernal  equinox,  the  Egyptians  celebrated  a 
feast  in  honour  of  Ammon,  which  was  conducted  in 
the  most  extravagant  manner,  and  from  this  festi- 
\  al  are  said  to  have  been  derived  the  Grecian  orgies. 
The  Jewish  Rabljis  allege,  and  some  Christian  wri- 
ters coincide  in  tlie  opinion,  that  one  reason  for  the 
iiistitution  of  tlie  Passover  was  to  prevent  tlie  Jews 
from  falling  into  the  idolatrous  practices  of  the 
Pjgyptians  ;  and,  accordingly,  it  was  appohited  to  be 
celebrated,  or  at  least  the  lamb  was  to  be  taken,  on 
the  tenth  day  of  the  month  Aljib,  Iieing  the  x'ery 
time  when  the  Egyptian  festival  in  honour  of  Am- 
m(m  was  held.  IJabbi  Abraham  Seba,  noticing  the 
coincidence  in  point  of  time,  .says,  "  God  commanded 
that  they  should  celebrate  the  religious  feast  of  the 
Passover  at  the  full  moon,  that  being  the  time  wlien 
the  Egyptians  were  in  the  height  of  their  jollity, 
and  sacrificed  to  the  planet  which  is  CiiUed  the  Kani ; 
and  in  opposition  to  this,  God  enjoined  them  to  kill 
a  young  ram  for  an  oft'ering."  Hence  Tacitus,  the 
Roman  historian,  speaks  of  the  Passover  as  "  tlie 
ram  slain,  as  it  were,  in  profanation  of  Amnion." 

Ammon  has  been  regarded  by  many  %vi-iters  as  a 
deiticatioii  of  Ham,  whose  posterity  peopled  Africa, 
and  whose  son,  Mizraim,  was  the  founder  of  the 
Egyptian  polity  and  power,  the  very  name  of  the 
country  Mitzr  being  obviously  derived  from  Miz- 
raim. It  appears,  however,  very  improbable,  that 
."Vmmon  and  Ham  are  identical,  the  more  likely  ex- 
planation being,  tliat  Amnion  represents  the  sim, 
and  the  feast  in  his  honour  being  instituted  at  the 
entrance  of  the  sun  into  Aries,  the  first  sign  of  the 
zodiac,  seems  strongly  to  confirm  this  idea.  The 
worship  of  this  deity  did  not  originate  in  Egypt,  Init 
in  Etliiopia,  and  to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  this 
fact,  it  was  customary  on  a  certain  day  to  carry  the 
image  of  the  god  across  the  Nile  into  Libya,  and 
after  remaining  there  a  few  d,ays,  it  was  brouglit 
back      Tlie  worsliip  of  this  god  liaving  passed  into 


Greece,  at  a  very  early  period,  spread  rapidly,  and 
temples  in  honour  of  him  were  built  at  Thebes,  Spar- 
ta, Megalopolis,  and  Deli)hi,  and  many  individuals 
were  accustomed  to  set  out  from  Greece  on  pm-pose 
to  consult  the  oracle  of  Zeus  Amnion  in  Libya. 

AJIMONIA.  a  surname  of  Hera,  under  which  she 
was  worshipjicd  at  I'jlis  in  Greece. 

AMMONl  AKS,  the  followers  of  Ammonius  Sac- 
cas,  who  taught  in  the  school  at  Alexaiuh-ia  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  second  century.  He  adopted 
the  doctrines  of  the  Egyptians  concerning  the  uni- 
verse and  the  Deity  as  constituting  one  great  whole  ; 
the  eternity  of  the  world,  the  nature  of  souls,  the 
empire  of  providence,  and  the  government  of  the 
world  by  demons.  He  strove  to  combine  into  one 
consi.stent  set  of  opinions  the  Eg-jqjtian  and  Platonic 
systems  of  philosophy.  The  school  of  Ammonius 
embraced  those  among  the  Alexandrian  Christians 
who  were  desirous  to  unite  the  profession  of  the 
gospel  with  the  name  and  the  worldly  prestige  of 
philosophers ;  and  it  rapidly  extended  itself  from 
Eg}q3t  over  the  whole  Roman  Empire ,  but  its  dis- 
ciples were  soon  divided  into  various  sects.  The 
Aninionians  laid  the  foundation  of  the  sect  of 
pliilosopliers  distinguished  by  the  name  of  New 
Platonists,  or  Porpl)yrians,  who  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  tlie  discrepancies  between  the  Aristo- 
telian and  Platonic  systems.  Porphyry,  in  his 
work  against  Christianity,  calls  Origen  a  disciple 
of  Ammonius,  by  way  of  disparagement.  And, 
indeed,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe,  that  though 
born  of  Christian  parents,  and  educated  in  a  clear 
knowledge  of  Christian  truth,  this  philosopher  be- 
came afterwards  an  apostate  from  the  Christian 
faith.  Milner  calls  him  "  a  Pagan  Christian," 
who  imagined  that  all  religions  meant  the  same 
thing  at  bottom.  But  it  has  been  much  debated 
whether  he  continued  through  life  a  professed 
Christian  or  apostatized.  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
assert  the  former,  while  Porphyry  alleges  the  lat- 
ter. Mosheim  thinks  it  probable  that  he  did  not 
openly  renounce  Christianity,  but  endeavoured  to 
accommodate  himself  to  the  feelings  of  all  parties ; 
and,  therefore,  he  was  claimed  by  both  Pagans  and 
Christians.  The  grand  idea  which  he  seems  to  have 
had  in  view,  was  to  bring  all  sects  and  religions  into 
harmony.  By  converting  paganism  into  an  alle- 
gory, conveying  under  its  mytholog)'  important 
truths ;  and  then,  on  the  other  hand,  by  robbing 
Christianity  of  all  its  high  and  holy  peculiarities,  he 
enileavoured  to  make  the  two  extremes  meet,  and 
to  amalgamate  Christianity  and  Paganism  into  one 
system.  The  consequence  was,  that  some  of  the 
boldest  enemies  of  Cliristiaiiit\',  for  example  .Julian 
the  apostate,  belonged  to  the  school  of  Ammonius. 
This  new  species  of  philosopliy  was  adopted  by  Ori- 
gen and  other  Christians,  and  immense  harm  was 
thereby  done  to  Christianity.  Plain  scriptural  truth 
began  to  be  wrapt  up  in  obscure  philosophic  l.'in- 
guage.      An  unliridleil  iinagination    substituted    its 
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own  mklest  vagaries  for  the  Won!  of  the  living 
God,  and  tie  wiiy  was  thus  opened  up  for  tlie  rush- 
ing in  of  tl,at  flood  of  eiToneous  doctrines  and  use- 
less ceremonies,  which  for  centuries  afterwards  threat- 
ened to  ovenvliehn  the  Cluircli  of  Clu-ist,  and  effec- 
tually to  uproot  the  vine  of  Jehovah's  own  plant- 
ing.   See  Alexandrian  School. 

"ammonites  (Religion  of  the).  The  Am- 
monites were  an  ancient  nation,  descended  from  Am- 
nion, the  son  of  Eot.  They  inhabited  a  region  form- 
ing a  portion  of  xVrabia  Petnea,  havuig  destroj-cd  the 
former  inhabitants,  who  were  a  gigantic  race,  called 
the  Zamzuramims.  The  religion  of  this  people  was  in 
all  probability  pure  in  its  origin,  being  deri\ed  from 
the  instructions  of  Lot,  who  was  a  faithful  worshiii- 
per  of  the  ti'uc  God.  By  degrees,  however,  tliey 
swerved  from  the  worship  of  the  true  (lod  into  that 
of  idols.  Their  principal  deity  was  M(.iLofH  (which 
see),  in  honour  of  whom  they  are  described  in  Scrip- 
ture as  having  "made  their  children  pass  through 
the  fire,"  an  expression  which  has  been  differently 
interpreted  by  Christian  and  Jewisli  writers ;  the 
former  viewing  it  as  literal,  tlie  latter  as  metaphori- 
cal. There  was  a  place  near  Jerusalem  where  this 
horrid  rite  is  said  to  have  been  observed.  It  bore 
the  name  of  "  the  valley  of  the  sons  of  Hinnom," 
and  is  said  to  have  been  so  called  from  the  slu'ieks 
of  the  children  sacrificed  by  their  o\n\  parents  to 
the  grim  idol.  It  is  now  called  Wadi  Jehennam  or 
the  Valley  of  Hell. 

AMOR,  the  god  of  love  and  harmony  among  the 
ancient  Romans.     See  Eros. 

AMOKAJIM  (Heb.  commentators),  a  class  of  doc- 
tors among  the  modern  Jews,  who  directed  their 
whole  attention  to  the  explanation  of  the  Mishna  or 
Book  of  Traditions,  which  had  been  collected  and 
compiled  by  Rabbi  Judali,  connnouly  called  Hakka- 
dosh,  the  Holy.  The  Jerusalem  Talmud  had  been 
prepared  as  a  connnentary  upon  the  Mishna,  but  it 
was  objected  to  by  many  Jews  as  containing  only 
tlie  opinion  of  a  small  number  of  doctors.  Besides, 
it  was  Avritten  in  a  very  barbarous  dialect,  which  was 
spoken  in  Judea,  and  corrupted  by  the  mixture  of 
strange  nations.  Accordingly,  the  Amorajim  arose, 
who  began  a  new  exposition  of  the  Traditions.  Rab- 
bi Asa  or  Asha  undertook  this  work,  who  taught  a 
school  at  Sora,  near  Babylon,  where,  after  he  had 
tauglit  forty  years,  he  produced  his  Commentary 
upon  Judah's  Mishna.  He  did  not  live  to  finish 
it,  but  his  sons  and  scholars  brought  it  to  comple- 
tion. This  is  called  the  Gemara  or  the  Talmud  of 
Babylon,  wliich  is  generally  preferred  to  the  Talmud 
of  .Icru.salcm.  It  is  a  large  and  extensive  work, 
containing  the  Traditions,  the  Canons  of  the  Law  of 
the  Jews,  and  all  the  Questions  relating  to  the  Law. 
In  these  two  Tahnuds,  the  Jerusalem  and  the  Baby- 
lonian, to  the  exclusion  of  the  Law  and  the  I'ro- 
phcts,  are  conlaincd  the  whole  of  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion, as  it  is  now  professed  by  the  Jews.     See  Tal- 
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AMORITES  (Religion  of  the).  The  Araoritcs 
were  a  people  descended  from  Amor,  the  fourth 
son  of  Canaan.  They  tii-st  peopled  the  country 
west  of  the  Dead  sea,  and  they  had  also  posses- 
sions east  of  that  sea,  from  wliich  they  h.ad  dri^■en 
the  Ammonites  and  Moaljites.  Tlie  name  Amorites 
is  often  used  in  Scripture  to  denote  the  Canaanites  in 
general.  They  are  described  by  the  prophet  Amos 
as  being  of  gigantic  stature.  It  is  probable  that  they 
were  early  acquainted  with  the  true  religion,  but 
that  the  worship  of  idols  lieing  introduced  from 
Chaldea  and  Persia,  was  embraced  by  them.  Wor- 
shipping at  first  the  sun  and  moon  and  the  othei 
heavenly  bodies,  they  passed  on  to  other  fonns  of 
idolatry,  until,  not  liking  to  retain  the  true  God  in 
their  knowledge,  ''  tliey  changed  the  glory  of  the  in- 
corrujitible  God  into  an  image  made  like  to  coiTupt- 
ible  man,  and  to  liii'ds,  and  four-footed  beasts,  and 
creeping  things."  Their  morals  became  as  corrujit 
as  their  doctrines,  and,  in  common  with  the  other 
idolaters  of  Canaan,  they  were  given  over  by  God 
into  the  hands  of  the  Israelites,  who  were  command- 
ed, as  instruments  of  vengeance  in  the  hands  of  tlie 
Almighty,  to  smite  and  utterly  destroy  them. 

AM  PHI  ARAL'S,  a  remarkable  seer  or  prophet 
among  the  ancient  Greeks,  who,  having  been  deified 
after  his  death,  was  worshipped  first  at  Oropus, 
where  he  had  a  temple,  and  afterwards  throughout 
all  Greece.  He  gave  his  oracles  in  dreams,  and  the 
persons  who  consulted  him  having  sacrificed  a  sheep, 
stripped  off  its  skin,  spread  it  on  the  ground,  and 
slept  upon  it,  expecting  a  fulfilment  of  what  they  had 
asked  from  the  oracle.  I'lutarch  relates  a  story  o( 
a  servant  having  been  despatched  in  the  time  of 
Xerxes  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Amphiaraus  con- 
cerning Mardonius.  This  servant  being  asleep  in  the 
temple,  dreamed  that  an  officer  of  the  temple  re- 
liroaehed  him,  and  beat  him,  and  at  last  threw  a 
stone  at  him,  because  he  would  not  go  out ;  and  it 
happened  afterwards  that  Mardonius  was  slain  by 
the  lieutenant  of  the  king  of  Lacedemon,  having  re- 
ceived a  blow  on  his  head  by  a  stone  which  killed 
him.  This  coincidence  Plutarch  notes  as  a  remark- 
able instance  of  the  predictive  power  of  the  oracle. 

AMPIHBALUM.     See  Chasible. 

AMPHICTYONIS,  a  surname  of  Demeter,  given 
to  her  as  being  worshiiiped  at  Anthela,  where  the 
Ainphictyons  of  ThernKjpyla;  met,  and  because  sac- 
rifices were  offered  to  her  at  the  opening  of  every 
meeting. 

AMPlIlDROAIIA,a  religious  feast  of  the  ancient 
Pagans,  solemnized  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  hirlh 
of  a  child,  when  the  midwife  and  all  the  attendants 
ran  round  the  hearth  carrving  the  child,  and  bv 
that  means  entering  it,  as  it  were,  into  the  family. 
On  that  joyfid  occasion,  the  parents  and  friends  of 
the  infant  gave  small  presents  to  the  women,  and 
made  a  feast  for  them. 

AMPIHETES,  or  Amphieterus,  a  sunianio  of 
Dionysus,    in    whose    honour    fe.stivals    were    held 
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aiuiiially    at    Athens,    ami    f\t;ry    tlirue    years    at 
'I'liebes. 

AMPHILOCHUS,  a  sou  of  A.mpiiiaraus  (which 
bee),  aud,  like  his  father,  a  prophet  or  seer  among 
the  ancient  Greeks.  He  was  worshipped  aloni;  with 
his  father  at  Oropns.  He  had  an  oracle  at  Mallos 
in  Cilicia,  and  I'iutarch  tells  a  storj-  of  one  Thesba- 
cius,  who  was  informed  by  response  from  the  oracle, 
that  he  shonld  reform  after  his  death,  which,  strange 
to  say,  happened  as  had  been  predicted,  for  Thesba- 
cins  having  been  killed,  came  to  life  three  days  after, 
and  became  a  new  man.  Pausanias  says  that  the 
oracle  of  Amphilochiis  was  more  to  be  credited  than 
any  other.     See  Okacles. 

AMPHITHUPtA  (Gr.  fukUiirj  doors),  a  name 
given  by  Chrysostom  and  Evagrins  to  the  veils  or 
hangings  which  in  the  ancient  Christian  churches 
divided  the  chancel  from  the  rest  of  the  church. 
They  received  this  name  from  their  opening  in  the 
middle  like  folding  doors.  They  were  sometimes 
richly  adorned  with  gold.  The  use  of  them  was 
liartly  to  hide  the  altar  part  of  the  chtu-ch  from  the 
c<iteehmnens  and  unbelievers,  ami  partly  to  cover  the 
sacrifice  of  the  eucharist  iii  the  time  of  consecration, 
as  we  learn  from  these  words  of  Chrysostom,  quoted 
by  Bingham  :  "  When  the  sacrifice  is  brought  forth, 
when  Christ  the  Lamb  of  God  is  oti'ered,  when  you 
hear  this  signal  given,  let  us  all  join  in  common 
prayer;  when  you  see  the  veils  withdrawn,  then 
think  you  see  heaven  opened,  and  the  angels  de- 
sceniling  from  above."     See  Bema. 

AMPHITRITE,  the  wife  of  Poseidon,  in  ancient 
Greek  mythology,  and  the  goddess  of  the  sea.  Ho- 
mer sometimes  uses  the  word  to  denote  the  sea.  A 
figure  of  her  is  often  seen  on  coins  of  Syracuse,  and 
a  colossal  statue  of  her  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Villa 
Albani. 

AMPLLIS  (Festival  of).  This  festival  hi 
the  Greek  calendar  is  observed  on  the  31st  Uctober, 
in  honour  of  Amplias,  who  is  mentioned  Rom.  .\vi.  8, 
as  one  whom  Paul  particularly  loved. 

AMSCHASPAXDS,  the  seven  Archangels  in  the 
svstem  of  the  ancient  Persians. 
"  AMSDOiH'^SIANS,  the  followers  of  Nicholas 
Amsdorf,  a  Lutheran  divine  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  was  bishop  of  Naumburg  in  Saxony.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany, 
he  attached  himself  to  Luther,  accompanying  him 
to  the  diet  of  Worms,  and  was  with  him  when 
the  Refonner  was  seized  by  the  elector  of  Saxony 
and  conducted  to  Magdeburg.  He  wrote  on 
several  theologi(.'al  subjects,  and  being  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  doctrine  of  justilication  by  faith 
alone,  he  was  oiieidy  charged,  like  all  the  other 
SoLii'iDlANS  (which  see),  with  a  wild  and  extra- 
vagant Antinomianism.  He  has  been  absurdly 
represented  as  maintaining  that  good  works  are  not 
only  unprolitable,  but  an  actual  impediment  to  salva- 
tion. Major,  who  inclined  somewhat  to  the  opinion 
that  we  .tfe  ju.stitipd  on  the  ground  of  iicrsonal  merit. 


carried  on  a  controversy  for  some  time  with  Ams- 
dorf on  the  subject ;  but  tinding  that  both  parties 
were  proceechng  on  a  misunderstanding  of  one 
another's  real  opinions,  it  was  discontinued. 

A.MULETS,  chai-ms  against  mischief,  witch- 
craft, or  diseases.  These  seem  to  have  been  in 
use  from  very  early  times.  The  ear-rings  which 
.Jacob  (Gen.  xxxv.  2 — 4)  obliged  his  people  to 
deliver  up  to  hin,  were  probably  used  as  instru- 
ments of  superstition,  and,  accordingly,  to  put  an 
end  to  such  charms,  he  buried  them  under  an  oak 
near  Shechem.  The  frequent  allusions  in  the  law 
also  to  binding  the  words  of  the  law  as  a  sign  upon 
their  hands,  and  as  frontlets  between  then-  eyes, 
evidently  refer  to  the  previous  use  of  talismans  and 
amtdets,  which  were  worn  in  the  manner  here  alluded 
to.  Medical  practice  among  the  ancient  Jews  chiefly 
consisted  of  the  use  of  amulets.  And  oven  still,  the 
Jews  are  a  remai-kably  superstitious  people,  con\ert- 
iug  the  whole  arrangements  of  the  law,  their  phylac- 
teries, their  mezuzzoth,  their  cbesses,  and  whole 
ceremonies  into  a  system  of  charms  or  amulets,  in 
whose  talismanic  power  they  put  implicit  confidence. 
Some  Jews  wear  an  amulet  consisting  of  a  small 
piece  of  parchment,  with  a  few  eabbahstic  words 
written  upon  it  by  one  of  their  Rabbis.  Some  have  a 
bulb  of  garlic  hanging  about  them  tied  up  in  a  linen 
rag ;  and  others  carry  a  small  piece  of  their  passover- 
cake  in  their  pocket.  JLiny  who  carry  none  of  these 
amulets  on  their  person,  never  forget  to  cover  their 
foi-ehead  when  they  are  apprehensive  of  any  danger 
of  an  evil  eye,  in  consequence  of  any  person  looking 
at  them  too  steadily  for  a  long  tune. 

Among  all  the  oriental  nations,  amidefs  composed 
of  metal,  wood,  stone,  shells,  gems,  coral,  and,  hi 
short,  any  thing  that  a  superstitious  imagmation 
could  invent,  have  been  in  use  from  the  earliest  ages. 
The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  also,  were  much 
addicted  to  the  use  of  amulets.  P^ustathius  tells  us 
that  the  famous  goddess  Diana,  whose  image  was 
worshipped  at  Ephesus,  rendered  that  city  notorious, 
not  only  for  its  idolatry,  but  for  tlio  practice  of 
magic.  "The  mysterious  symbols,"  he  says,  "adled 
'  Ephesian  letters,'  were  engraved  on  the  crown,  the 
feet,  and  the  girdle  of  the  goddess.  These  letters, 
when  pronounced,  were  regarded  as  a  charai,  and 
were  directed  to  be  used  especially  by  those  who 
were  in  the  power  of  evil  spirits.  When  m-itfen, 
they  were  carried  about  as  amulets."  Curious 
stories  are  told  of  their  influence.  Crixsus  is  re- 
lated to  have  repeated  the  mystic  syllables  when  on 
his  funeral  pile ;  and  an  Ephesian  wrestler  is  said  to 
ha%e  always  struggled  successfully  against  an  anta- 
gonist from  Miletus,  until  he  lost  the  scroll,  which 
before  had  been  like  a  talisman.  The  stufly  of  these/ 
symbols  was  an  elaborate  science,  and  books,  both 
numerous  and  costly,  were  compiled  by  its  professors. 

From  the  early  Christian  writers  it  is  plain  that 
amulets  must  have  been  used  to  some  extent,  even 
by  Christians  themselves.    On  this  subject  Bhighara, 
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in  his  '  Antiquities  of  tlie  Cliristiiui  Church,'  makes 
i-ome  very  judicious  reniavUs  as  to  the  origin  of  tliis 
practice  among  tlie  ijriniitive  Christians,  and  tlie  ex- 
tent to  wliicli  it  jirevailed.  Wu  gladly  quote  the 
jiassage,  as  illustrative  of  oiu-  present  subject. 

"  Constantiue  had  allowed  the  heathen,  in  the 
begimiing  of  his  reformation,  for  some  time,  not 
only  to  consult  their  augm*  in  public,  but  also  to 
use  charms  by  way  of  remedy  for  bodily  distem- 
pers, and  to  prevent  storms  of  rain  and  hail  from 
injuring  the  ripe  fruits,  as  appears  from  that  very 
law,  where  he  condemns  the  other  sort  of  magic,  that 
tended  to  do  mischief,  to  be  punished  with  death. 
And  probably  from  this  indulgence  granted  to  tlie 
lieathen,  many  Christians,  wlio  brought  a  tinctm-e  of 
heathenism  with  them  into  their  religion,  might  take 
occasion  to  think  there  was  no  great  harm  in  such 
charms  or  enchantments,  when  the  design  was  only 
to  do  good  and  not  evil.  However  it  was,  this  is 
certain  in  fact,  that  many  Clu'istians  were  much  in- 
clined to  this  practice,  and  therefore  made  use  of 
charms  and  amulets,  which  they  called  jjeriammata 
and  phylacleria,  pendants  and  preservatives  to  secure 
themselves  from  danger,  and  drive  away  bodily  tlis- 
fempers.  These  phylacteries,  as  they  called  them, 
were  a  sort  of  amulets  made  of  ribands,  with  a  text 
of  Scriptm-e  or  some  other  charm  of  words  written 
in  them,  which  they  imagmed  without  any  natin-al 
means  to  be  efl'ectual  remedies  or  preservatives 
against  diseases.  Therefore  the  church,  to  root  out 
tliis  superstition  out  of  men's  minds,  was  forced  to 
make  severe  laws  against  it.  The  council  of  Laodi- 
cea  condemns  clergymen  that  pretended  to  make 
such  phvlactcries,  wliich  were  rather  to  be  called 
Ijonds  and  fetters  for  their  own  soids,  and  orders  all 
such  as  wore  them  to  Ije  cast  out  of  the  cluii-ch.  St. 
Chrysostom  often  mentions  them  with  some  indigna- 
tion :  upon  those  words  of  the  Psalmist,  '  I  will  re- 
joice in  thy  salvation,'  he  says.  We  ought  not  simply 
to  desire  to  be  saved,  and  delivered  from  evil  by  any 
means  whatever,  but  only  by  God.  And  this  I  sa}' 
upon  the  accoiuit  of  those  who  use  enchantments  in 
diseases,  and  seek  to  relieve  their  infirmities  by  other 
impostures.  For  tliis  is  not  salvation,  but  destruc- 
tion. In  another  place  dissuading  Christians  from 
running  to  the  Jews,  who  pretended  to  cure  diseases 
by  such  methods,  he  tells  them  that  Christians  are  to 
obey  Christ,  and  not  to  fly  to  his  enemies :  though  they 
pretend  to  make  cures,  and  promise  you  a  remedy  to 
invite  you  to  them,  choose  rather  to  discover  their 
impostures,  their  enchantments,  their  amulets,  their 
witchcraft ;  for  they  pretenil  to  work  cures  no  otiicr 
way ;  neither  indeed  do  they  work  them  truly  at  all, 
(Jod  forljid.  liut  I  will  say  one  thing  further,  al- 
though ihoy  did  wcjrk  true  cures,  it  were  better  to 
die  than  to  go  to  the  enendes  of  ('hrist,  and  be  cured 
after  that  manner.  For  what  prolit  is  it  to  have 
the  body  ciu'cd  witli  the  hiss  of  our  soul  V  What 
a<lvantage,  what  comfort  shall  we  get  thereby,  when 
we  must  shurllv  be  sent   iiilo  everlasting   lircV      He 


there  jiroposes  the  example  of  Job,  and  Laziirua. 
and  the  infirm  man  wlio  had  waited  at  the  j)ool  of 
liethesda  thirty  and  eight  years,  who  never  betook 
themselves  to  any  diviner,  or  enchanter,  or  juggler, 
or  imjjostor  ;  they  tied  no  amulets  nor  plates  to  their 
bodies,  but  exjjected  their  hel])  only  from  the  Lord: 
and  l^azarus  chose  rather  to  die  in  his  sickness  and 
sores,  than  betray  liis  religion  in  anywise,  by  having 
recourse  to  those  forbidden  ai-ts  for  cure.  This  he 
reckons  a  sort  of  martyrdom,  when  men  choose 
rather  to  die,  or  sutler  their  children  to  die,  than 
make  use  of  amulets  and  clianns ;  for  though  they 
do  not  sacritiee  their  boilies  with  their  own  hands, 
as  Abraham  did  his  son,  yet  they  olVer  a  mental  sac- 
rifice to  God.  On  the  contrary,  he  says,  the  use  of 
amulets  was  idolatry,  though  they  that  made  a  gain 
by  it  otl'ered  a  thousand  philosophical  arguments  to 
defend  it,  saying.  We  oidy  pray  to  God,  and  do  no- 
thing more ;  and,  the  old  woman  that  made  them 
was  a  Christian  and  a  believer;  with  other  such  like 
excuses.  If  thou  ait  a  believer,  sign  thyself  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross  :  say.  This  is  my  armour,  this 
my  medicament ;  besides  this  I  know  no  other. 
Suppose  a  physician  should  come,  and,  instead  of 
medicines  belonging  to  his  art,  should  use  enchant- 
ment only  ;  would  you  call  him  a  physician  V  No, 
in  no  wise;  bec^iuse  we  see  not  medicines  projicr  to 
his  calling;  so  neither  are  your  medicines  proper  to 
the  calling  of  a  Christian.  He  adds,  That  some  wo- 
men put  the  names  of  rivers  into  their  charms  ;  and 
others  ashes,  and  soot,  and  salt,  ciying  out,  That  the 
child  was  taken  with  an  evil  eye,  and  a  thousand 
ridiculous  things  of  the  like  nature,  whicli  exposed 
Christians  to  the  sconi  of  the  heathen,  many  of  whom 
were  \viser  than  to  hearken  to  any  such  fond  impos- 
tures. Upon  thewliole  matter  he  tells  tlicni,That  if  he 
found  any  henceforward  that  made  amulets  or  charms, 
or  did  any  other  thing  belonging  to  this  art,  he  would 
no  longer  spare  them :  meaning,  that  they  should 
feel  the  severity  of  ecclesiastical  censure  for  such 
olVenees.  In  other  places  he  comi)lains  of  women 
that  made  phylacteries  of  the  Gospels  to  hang  about 
their  necks.  And  the  like  complaints  are  made  by 
St.  liasil,  and  Epiphanius.  AVhich  shows  that  this 
piece  of  superstition,  of  trying  to  ciu'e  diseases  with- 
out physic,  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  nuuiy 
Christians." 

In  Oriental  writers  there  are  very  fre(|uent  men- 
tion of  amulets  being  worn  as  ornaments,  particu- 
larly by  females.  They  were  often  foi'med  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  precious  stones.  Schra>der,  in  hig 
curious  and  elaliorate  work,  lie  Vtnlitu  Miilia-uut 
Ihhnmrinn,  on  the  dress  of  Hebrew  females,  devotes 
an  entire  chapter  to  the  amulet  as  an  ornament  cus- 
tomarily worn  by  Hebrew  W(jiiicn.  Lightfoot  says 
that  "  there  was  no  people  in  the  whole  world  that 
more  used  or  were  more  fond  of  amulets."  The 
iMisluia  forbade  the  use  of  them  on  Sabbath,  unless 
prescribed  by  some  aiii>ro\ed  physician,- that  is,  by  a 
licrson   wild   knew   that   at    lea>t   tlircc  persons  had 
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been  cured  by  tlie  same  means.  Tlie  religion  of  al- 
most all  heathen  nations  consists  of  a  mass  of  super- 
stitions, and  accordingly  the  use  of  amulets  or  cliarms 
generally  fonns  an  important  part  of  their  religious 
ceremonies.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  the 
scapular,  the  rosary,  the  use  of  relics,  all  may  be 
considered  as  coming  under  the  designation  of  amu- 
lets, from  the  use  of  which  most  important  advan- 
tages are  expected.  Scapulars  are  generally  required 
to  be  worn  hanging  from  thn  neck.  Consecrated 
medals  are  also  used  in  the  same  way.  Small  por- 
tions of  relics  of  saints  are  frequently  em[iloyed  for 
the  cure  of  diseases. 

AJIYCL^EUS,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  deri\-ed  from 
Amyche  in  Laconia,  where  he  was  worshipped,  a 
colossal  statue  in  his  Ininour  having  been  erected  in 
that  place. 

AMYRALDISTS,  the  followers  of  Moses  Amy- 
rant,  or  Amyraldus,  a  French  Protestant  divine  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  He  studied  at  Saumur, 
where  he  was  chosen  Professor  of  Theology. 
Through  him  an  attempt  was  made  by  Cardinal 
Richelieu  to  efiect  a  union  of  the  Protestants  and 
Romanists.  For  this  purpose  a  Jesuit  named  Au- 
debert  was  commissioned  to  treat  with  Amyraut. 
The  Jesuit  stated  that  for  the  sake  of  peace  the 
king  and  his  minister  were  willing  to  give  up  the 
invocation  of  saints  and  angels,  purgatory,  and  the 
ua-rit  of  good  works ;  that  they  would  limit  the 
power  of  the  Pope  ;  and  if  tlie  court  of  Rome  would 
consent  to  it,  tliey  would  create  a  patriarch  ;  that  the 
cup  should  be  allowed  to  tlie  laity,  and  that  some 
otlier  clianges  might  be  made.  Amyraut  mentioned 
tlie  eucharist.  The  Jesuit  said  no  change  in  that 
was  proposed.  Amyraut  instantly  replied  that  no- 
thing can  be  done.  This  ended  the  conference, 
which  had  lasted  for  fom-  hours.  Amyraut  published 
a  work  ou  Predestination  and  Grace,  which  occa- 
sioned a  keen  controversy  between  hun  and  some 
otlier  divines.  The  doctrine  which  he  maintained 
|u-inci[)ally  consisted  of  the  following  particulars : 
That  God  desires  the  happiness  of  all  men,  and  none 
are  excluded  by  a  divine  decree ;  that  none  can  ob- 
tain salvation  without  faith  in  Christ ;  that  God  re- 
fuses to  none  the  power  of  believing,  though  he  does 
not  grant  to  all  his  assistance  that  they  may  improve 
this  power  to  sa\'ing  purposes  ;  and  that  many  perish 
tlirough  theii-  own  fault.  The  name  of  Universalists 
was  sometimes  given  to  those  who  embraced  these 
doctrines,  though  they  evidently  rendered  grace  uni- 
versal in  words  only,  but  partial  in  reality. 

ANABAPTISTS  (Gr.  ana,  anew,  and  biqriizo,  to 
baptize),  a  Clu'istian  sect  which  arose  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  who  maintained  that  those  who  have  been 
baptized  in  their  infancy  ought  to  be  bajitized  anew. 
'I'lie  word  is  equivalent  to  B.\PTISTS  (which  see),  the 
name  usually  assumed  by  those  who  deny  the  vali- 
dity of  infant  baptism.  That  large  and  respectable 
body  of  Clu"istians,  however,  reject  the  appellation  of 
Anabaptists,  considering  it  a  term  of  rep'roach.     Re- 


serving, therefore,  for  the  article  Baptlsts,  the  con- 
sideration of  the  supporters  of  adult  baptism,  we 
limit  the  name  Anabaptists  to  the  sect  wliicli  sprung 
up  ill  Germany  about  the  time  of  the  Lutheran  Re- 
formation. "  Upon  any  great  revolution  in  religion," 
as  Dr.  Robertson  well  remarks  iu  his  History  of 
Charles  V.,  "  irregularities  abound  most  at  that  jiar- 
ticular  period  when  men,  having  tlirown  off  the 
authority  of  their  ancient  principles,  do  not  yet  fully 
comprehend  the  nature,  or  feel  the  obligation  of  those 
new  tenets  which  they  have  embraced.  The  mind 
in  that  situation,  pushing  forward  with  that  boldness 
which  prompted  it  to  reject  established  opinions,  and 
not  guided  by  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  system  sub- 
stituted in  their  place,  disdains  all  restraint,  and  runs 
into  wild  notions,  which  often  lead  to  scandalous  or 
immoi'al  conduct."  The  principle  here  enunciated 
goes  far  to  account  for  the  extravagant  opinions 
which  in  the  days  of  Luther  were  broached  by  llun- 
cer,  Storck,  and  other  Anabaptists  in  Upper  Cicr- 
many,  spreading  from  thence  into  the  Netherlands 
and  Westphalia. 

The  most  remarkable  tenet  of  the  Anabaptists, 
and  tliat  which,  as  we  have  seen,  gave  origin  to  their 
name,  had  a  reference  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism, 
•which  they  alleged  ought  to  be  administered  to  per- 
sons who  had  reached  years  of  imderstandmg,  and 
should  be  perfonned  not  by  sprinkling,  but  by  im- 
mersion. Thus  they  condemned  the  baptism  of  in- 
fants, and  insisted  that  all  who  had  been  baptized  in 
infimcy  should  be  baptized  anew.  Adult  baptism  by 
immersion,  liowe\'er,  was  far  from  being  the  only  or 
even  the  most  important  principle  maintained  by  the 
Anabaptists.  They  taught  doctrines  subversive  of 
the  peace  and  good  order  of  civil  society.  Of  such 
a  dangerous  character  and  tendency  tmdoubtedly 
was  the  idea  which  they  openly  maintained,  that  to 
Christians  who  have  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  and 
the  Spirit  of  God  to  direct  them,  the  office  of  the 
magistracy  is  altogether  unnecessary,  and  an  en- 
croachment besides  on  their  spiritual  liberty.  Tlie 
power  exercised  by  the  civil  authorities  was  thus  in 
their  view  an  unwarranted  usurpation,  and  ought  to 
be  resisted  by  cveiy  true  Christian.  In  the  same 
spirit  of  opposition  to  the  wholesome  regulations  of 
civil  society,  the  Anabaptists  declared  that  all  men 
are  on  an  etpiality,  and  that  the  distinctions  in  rank, 
wealth,  and  birth,  which  obtain  usually  in  commmii- 
ties,  ought  to  be  discountenanced  and  abolislu  d ; 
that  Christians  should  throw  their  possessions  into 
one  common  stock,  and  live  in  a  state  of  complete 
equality  as  members  of  the  same  family.  But  c;irry- 
ing  still  farther  their  notions  of  the  unbridled  free- 
dom which  belongs  to  Christians  under  the  gospel, 
they  taught  that  neither  the  laws  of  nature  nor  tlie 
word  of  God  had  imposed  any  restraints  upon  men 
in  regard  to  the  number  of  wives  which  a  man  might 
marry. 

Such  opinions  were  fraught  with  no  small  clanger 
in  a  social  and  political  aspect,  more  especially  at  a 
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time  and  in  a  country  so  remarkably  under  the  in- 
fluence of  religious  excitement.  Nor  did  tlie  Ana- 
baiitists  content  themselves  mth  the  maintenance 
simply  of  their  peculiar  religious  tenets;  they  exerted 
tliemselves  with  the  utmost  energy  and  zeal  to  {;ain 
proselytes  to  their  cause.  Two  individuals  particu- 
larly, John  Matthia.s,  a  baker  of  Haerleni,  and  John 
Boccold,  a  journeyman  tailor  of  Leydeu,  tired  with 
enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  Anabaptist  principles, 
assumed  to  themselves  the  leadership  of  the  sect, 
and  tixhig  their  residence  at  Munster,  an  unperial 
city  in  Westjihalia,  they  promulgated  their  doctrines 
with  such  plausibiUty  and  power,  that  they  siu.-- 
ceeded  in  attracting  a  large  number  of  converts,  and 
gathering  boldness  as  they  proceeded  in  their  work, 
they  took  forcible  possession  of  the  arsenal  and 
Benate-house  during  the  night,  and  runnmg  through 
the  streets  with  drawn  swords,  they  exclaimed, 
"  Repent,  and  be  baptized,"  altenjatiiig  this  invita- 
tion with  the  solemn  denunciation,  '•  Depart,  ye  un- 
godly." The  senators,  nobles,  and  more  peaceable 
citizens,  both  Protestants  and  Papists,  tied  in  confu- 
sion, leaving  the  frantic  enthusiasts  in  imdisturbed 
possession  of  the  town.  Having  thus  entrenched 
themselves  in  Munster,  a  city  of  some  importance, 
they  made  a  pretence  of  establishing  a  government, 
electing  senators,  and  appointing  consuls  of  their 
own  sect.  The  mains]iring  of  the  whole  movement, 
however,  was  the  baker  Maltliias,  who,  in  the  style 
and  with  the  authority  of  a  ]jro])het,  issued  his  com- 
mands which  it  was  instant  death  to  disobey.  Urged 
on  by  this  reckless  fanatic,  the  mob  proceeded  to 
pillage  the  churches,  deface  their  ornaments,  and  to 
destroy  all  books  except  the  Bible.  Matthias  guve 
orders  that  the  projierty  of  all  who  had  left  the  city 
should  be  confiscated,  and  sold  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  adjacent  country.  He  commanded  his  followers 
to  bring  aU  their  silver,  gold,  and  other  valuables, 
and  to  lay  them  at  his  feet,  and  depositing  in  a  com- 
mon treasury  the  property  thus  accumulated,  he  ap- 
pointed deacons  to  dispense  it  for  the  common  ad- 
vantage. He  an-anged  that  all  should  eat  at  a  pub- 
lic table,  while  he  himself  appointed  the  dishes  of 
which  they  were  to  partake. 

The  next  point  to  which  Matthias  directed  his  at- 
tention was,  the  defence  of  the  city  from  external 
invasion.  For  this  purpose  he  collected  large  maga- 
zines of  every  kind,  constructed  fortifications,  and 
trained  his  followers  to  arms.  He  sent  emissaries  to 
the  Anabajitists  in  the  Low  Countries,  iiivithig  them 
to  assemble  at  Munster,  which  he  dignified  with  the 
name  of  Mount  Sion,  and  from  that  city  as  a  ceni  re- 
point,  he  projiosed  that  they  should  set  out  for  the 
Bubjugation  of  the  whole  earth.  Meanwhile  he  ani- 
mated his  people  by  pretended  revelations  and  pro- 
phecies, roushig  their  passions,  and  |)reparing  them  to 
undertake  or  sutler  anything  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  opinions. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  city  such  as  Mun- 
ster should  be  left  long  at  the  mercy  of  a  lawless 


mob  without  some  eflbrt  being  made  for  its  recovery. 
The  bishop  of  the  town  accordingly,  having  collected 
a  large  army,  advanced  to  besiege  it.  The  attempt, 
however,  was  unsuccessful ;  Matthias  repulsed  them 
with  great  slaughter.  Flushed  with  \ictory,  he  ajj- 
peared  next  day  brandishing  a  spear,  and  declaring 
that,  hke  Gideon  of  old,  with  a  handful  of  men  he 
would  put  to  flight  a  host  of  the  enemies  of  God. 
Thirty  of  his  followers  accompanied  him  in  this  wild 
enterprise,  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  they 
were  cut  ofl'  to  a  man.  The  death  of  Matthias  at 
first  struck  consteniation  into  the  minds  of  his  dis- 
ciples ;  but  his  associate,  Boccold  the  tailor,  assum- 
ing to  be  invested  with  the  same  divme  commission, 
and  to  be  possessed  of  the  same  prophetic  power.--, 
succeeded  the  deceased  prophet  in  the  leadership  ol 
the  Anabaptist  enthusiasts.  The  war,  however, 
mider  this  new  commander,  was  now  simply  of  a  de- 
fensive chai-acter.  Wanting  the  courage  of  Mat- 
thias, he  excelled  him  in  craft.  To  gratify  his  un- 
bounded ambition,  he  resorted  to  measures  of  the 
most  discreditable  kind.  Stripping  himself  naked,  he 
marched  through  the  streets  of  Munster,  proclaiming 
with  a  loud  voice,  "  That  the  kingdom  of  Sion  was  at 
hand ;  tliat  whatever  was  highest  on  earth  shoidd  be 
brought  low,  and  whatever  was  lowest  should  be  ex- 
alted." To  substantiate  his  own  pi-ediction,  he  or- 
dered the  churches  to  be  levelled  with  the  groimd, 
he  degraded  the  senators  chosen  by  Matthias,  and 
reduced  the  consul  to  a  common  hangman,  an  ar- 
rangement to  which  the  pusillanimous  fuuctionaiy 
tamely  submitted.  Presuming  to  exercise  the  same 
authority  as  that  which  was  possessed  by  Moses  the 
Jewish  legislator,  he  substituted  in  place  of  the  de- 
posed senators,  twelve  judges  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 

John  Boccold,  or  Jolin  of  Leyden,  as  he  is  often 
termed,  had  now  prepared  the  people  for  the  crown- 
ing act  of  aiTogance  which  they  were  about  to  wit- 
ness. Summoning  them  together,  he  declared  it  to 
be  the  will  of  God  that  he  should  be  king  of  Sion, 
and  should  sit  on  the  throne  of  David.  From  that 
moment  he  assumed  all  the  state  and  pomp  of  royal- 
ty. Wearing  a  crowii  of  gold,  and  clothed  in  the 
richest  and  most  sumptuous  robes,  he  appeared  in 
public  with  a  Bible  in  one  hand,  and  a  sword  m  the 
other,  while  a  large  body-guard  surrounded  his  per- 
son. He  coined  money  stamped  with  his  own  image, 
and  demanded  homage  of  the  Inunblest  kind  from  all 
his  subjects. 

The  upstart  monarch  was  not  long  in  showing 
himself  in  his  true  character.  Giving  full  sway 
to  the  basest  ajipetlfes  and  passions,  he  urged  upon 
the  peojile,  througli  his  jirophefs  and  teachers,  the 
lawfulness  and  even  necessity  of  taking  more  wives 
than  one,  asserting  this  to  be  a  privilege  granted 
by  God  to  his  saints.  Well  knowing  that  example 
is  far  more  powerful  in  its  Influence  than  pre- 
cept, he  himself  married  three  wives,  one  of  them 
being  the  widow  of  Matthias,  a  woman  of  great  per- 
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soiial  attractions.  Tu  this  nmnbev  of  wives  he  made 
gi-aihial  additions  as  capriee  or  passion  prompted, 
until  they  amoimted  to  t'onrteen.  Of  these,  liowever, 
tlie  widow  of  his  predecessor  was  alone  styled  queen, 
and  invested  with  the  honours  and  dignities  of  roy- 
alty. Polygamy  now  became  fashionable  among  tlie 
Auabaptists  of  iMimster,  and  it  was  even  deemed 
criminal  to  decline  availing  themselves  in  this  mat- 
ter of  what  they  considered  the  liberty  which  be- 
longed to  them  as  the  people  of  the  Most  High. 
Freedom  of  divorce,  the  natural  attendant  on  poly- 
gamy, was  introduced.  The  most  revolting  excesses 
were  now  indulged  in,  and  all  under  the  alleged  sanc- 
tion of  religion  the  most  spiritual  and  devout. 

The  scandal  thrown  by  Bocupld  and  his  followers 
upon  the  cause  of  true  Christianity,  awakened  the 
deepest  indignation  and  sorrow  in  the  breasts  of  all 
thoughtful  men,  but  more  especially  of  the  friends 
of  the  Reformation.  The  first  appearance  of  such 
a  spirit  had  called  forth  the  loudest  remonstrances 
on  the  part  of  Luther,  who  had  even  entreated  the 
states  of  Germany  to  interpose  their  authority,  and 
put  a  stop  to  the  promidgation  of  a  heresy  whicli 
was  no  less  injurious  to  social  order  than  to  the 
cause  of  true  religion.  No  steps,  however,  had 
hitherto  been  taken  by  the  civil  authorities  to  repress 
the  outrages  of  these  licentious  enthusiasts,  liut 
matters  had  now  assumed  a  critical  aspect.  The 
Anabaptists  were  no  longer  merely  a  sect  of  wild 
enthusiasts ;  they  were  a  formidable  pohtical  com- 
mimity,  who  had  eutrenelied  themselves  for  fifteen 
months  in  a  fortiiied  city,  and  bade  defiance  to  the 
whole  princes  of  the  empire. 

In  the  spring  of  1535,  tlieBisliop  of  Munster  hav- 
ing been  joined  by  reinforcements  from  all  parts  of 
Germany,  regular  siege  was  laid  to  the  city,  and  an 
entrance  having  been  e'.iected,  rather  by  stratagem 
than  force,  the  Anabaptists  were  overi:iOwered  by 
numbers,  most  of  them  were  slain,  and  the  remainder 
taken  prisoners.  John  of  Leyden  having  been  seized, 
was  loaded  with  chains,  and  carried  from  city  to  city 
as  a  spectacle  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  people, 
who  were  permitted  and  encom-aged  to  insult  him  at 
will.  The  intrepid  youth,  then  only  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  was  taken  back  to  Munster,  the  scene 
of  his  former  grandeur,  and  there  put  to  death  wth 
the  most  exquisite  as  well  as  lingering  tortures, 
which  he  endured  with  astonishing  fortitude,  while 
to  the  last  he  adhered  with  the  most  unflinching 
firmness  to  tlie  peculiar  tenets  of  his  sect.  The  death 
of  Boccold,  and  the  destruction  of  the  gi-eat  body  of 
his  followers,  proved  the  extinction  of  the  sect  of 
Anabaptists  in  Germany. 

The  Anabaptists  obtained  an  earlier  as  well  as  a 
finiier  footing  in  the  Low  Countries  than  in  any 
other  country  of  Europe.  Melchior  Hofman  had 
preached  the  doctrines  of  the  sect  in  1525,  notwitli- 
standing  the  complaint  of  Luther  that  he  had  taken 
upon  him  to  preach  without  a  call.  The  remon- 
strance of  the  German  Reformer  liad  no  efi'ect  in  re- 


pressing the  zeal  of  Hofman,  who  openly  asserted 
himself  to  be  the  restorer  of  Christianity,  and  the 
founder  of  a  new  kmgdom.  He  is  said  to  have 
maintained  that  Christ  had  only  one  nature,  and 
could  not  be  united  to  a  body  taken  from  the  Vir- 
gin Maiy,  because  all  human  flesh  was  defiled  and 
accursed.  The  wlujle  work  of  salvation,  in  his  opi- 
nion, depends  entirely  and  solely  on  our  free-will. 
He  taught,  also,  that  infant-baptism  originated  from 
the  Evil  One.  Anabaptism,  however,  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  commenced  with  Hofman.  I'he 
real  founders  of  the  sect  appear  to  have  been  Storck, 
Stubner,  and  Mimzer.  By  fasting  and  other  auster- 
ities they  soon  succeeded  in  establishing  to  them- 
selves among  the  people  a  reputation  for  pre-emi- 
nent sanctity.  Dressed  in  coarse  garments,  and  with 
long  beards,  they  travelled  through  Gennauy  preach- 
ing their  peculiar  tenets  with  an  ardour  and  earnest- 
ness which  attracted  many  followers.  Disowiiing  the 
legitimacy  of  temporal  authority  when  exercised  over 
the  saints,  they  called  upon  their  people  to  raise  the 
standard  of  rebellion  against  all  secular  princes.  The 
result  was,  that  a  large,  though  ill-iiiseiplined  arm\-, 
was  speedily  formed,  which  commenced  a  war  usual- 
ly called  by  historians  "The  Country -Peasants' 
War." 

The  first  step  taken  by  this  motley  band  was  to 
publish  a  manifesto  consisting  of  twelve  articles,  one 
of  them  contauiing  a  resolution  to  obey  no  princes 
or  magistrates  beyond  what  shoidd  ajipear  to  them 
just  aiul  reasonable.  This  rebellion  against  all  civil 
autliority  was  headed  by  Muntzer,  a  man  of  a  Ijold  and 
enterprising  spirit,  aided  by  Pfeifer,  a  monk,  who 
luul  left  his  convent  and  renounced  Popery.  The 
army  conunanded  by  these  two  leaders  was  numerous 
and  enthusiastic ;  but  being  attacked  by  a  body  of 
regular  troops  they  were  entirely  defeated  in  j\Iay 
15:i5,  and  both  lluntzer  and  Pfeifer  were  taken  pri- 
soners and  beheaded. 

Thus  deprived  of  their  leaders  the  Anabaptists 
were  scattered  throughout  diflerent  countries,  some 
passing  into  Poland,  others  into  ISohemia  and  Hun- 
gary. Hubmeyer  preached  the  opinions  of  the  sect  in 
Switzerland,  and  having  at  an  earlier  period  been  ban- 
ished by  the  same  authorities,  he  retired  into  Moravia, 
aiul  was  burnt  at  Vienna  in  1527.  A  branch  of  the 
Anabaptists  was  formed  in  Silesia,  cliiefly  by  he 
labours  of  Schwenckfeldt,  a  Lutheran,  who,  from 
some  slight  pecuharity  of  opinion,  gave  rise  to  a  new 
sect,  called  from  him  Schwenckfeldians  (which 
see).  Hutter,  also,  who  laboured  in  Jloravia,  ga\e 
origin  to  what  are  called  tlie  Huttehi.\n  Bketii- 
KEN  (which  see).  At  Uelft  in  Holland,  the  cause  of 
the  Anabaptists  was  maintained  by  David  George, 
a  contemporary  of  Hofman.  He  is  said  to  have  as- 
sumed the  character  of  the  Messiah,  and  of  one  sent 
by  God  to  publish  a  new  adoption  of  children  of  tlie 
.Most  High  ;  he  is  likewise  charged  with  denying  the 
resurrection  and  the  life  to  come,  with  allowing  wives 
to  be  in  common,  and  pretending  that  siu  defiled 
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only  the  body.  One  writer  says,  that  David  George 
was  sentenced  to  Ije  publicly  whipped  at  Delft,  that 
his  tongue  was  bored  through,  and  a  sentence  of 
banishment  for  si.\  years  passed  upon  him.  The 
same  author  adds,  that  his  doctrines  were  considered 
so  shameful  and  absurd  by  the  other  Anabaptists, 
that  he  was  excommunicated  by  them,  and  forced 
to  form  a  separate  congregation. 

The  sect  of  Anabaptists  made  rapid  progress  in 
Holland  and  Lower  Germany.  New  branches  sprung 
up  in  many  different  places,  and  with  various  modi- 
fications of  theological  sentiment.  A  work  appeared 
entitled  '  The  Work  of  the  Establishment,'  in  which 
the  expectation  was  held  forth,  that  before  the  tinal 
judgment  Christ  would  apiiear  in  person  to  reign  for 
a  time  upon  the  earth,  and  that  his  kingdom  would 
commence  with  setthng  the  creed  of  the  Anabap- 
tists, who,  it  was  alleged,  were  the  saints  destined 
to  veign  with  Christ,  and  for  whom  the  privilege  was 
reserved  of  enjojnng  all  the  ad\antages  which  the 
personal  reign  of  Christ  would  bring  along  with  it. 
These  opinions  were  readily  embraced  by  multitudes 
in  Holland,  Friesland,  and  other  parts  of  the  Low 
Countries.  Nor  did  the  spirit  of  persecution  wdiich 
broke  forth  against  them  tend  in  the  least  to  check 
the  progress  of  the  sect.  Like  the  Israelites  in 
Egyjit,  the  more  they  were  oppressed  the  more  they 
grew  and  midtiplied,  so  that  they  became  a  power- 
ful body,  an  offshoot  of  which  was  transplanted  to 
England,  where  it  flourished  for  a  time.  Otto,  in 
his  '  Annales  Anahaptistici,''  enumerates  no  fewer 
than  seventy-seven  different  sects,  all  holding  the 
great  principles  of  the  body,  but  varying  in  opinion 
on  minor  points. 

Ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century  have 
arranged  the  whole  system  of  Anabaptist  doctrine 
mider  seven  heads  or  articles,  which  they  allege  were 
put  forth  by  the  body  itself  in  \ai[).  They  are  as 
follows  : — 

1.  A  Christian  ought  not  to  bear  arms,  or  acknow- 
ledge any  civil  magistrate,  because  Christ  has  said, 
"  The  kings  of  the  Gentiles  exercise  authority  over 
them ;  but  it  shall  not  be  so  among  you."  Magis- 
trates and  princes  are  only  to  be  obeyed  when  their 
connnands  are  just  and  rational. 

2.  It  is  not  lawful  to  swear,  not  even  when  civil 
magistrates  command  us  to  lift  up  our  hands. 

3.  Almighty  God  does  not  call  any  true  Chris- 
tian to  administer  justice,  or  to  preserve  the  public 
tranquilhty. 

4.  The  chair  of  Moses  is  only  with  the  Anabap- 
tists, and  no  one  can  bo  predestinated  to  eternal  life 
unless  he  belongs  to  that  sect. 

5.  Hence  it  follows,  by  a  necessary  consequence, 
that  they  only  have  a  right  to  preach  the  gospel 
and  to  instruct  mankind. 

G.  All  those,  therefore,  who  oppose  the  progress 
of  Anabaptists,  are  to  be  declared  reju-oljates. 

7.  \\'hoevcr,  then,  at  the  day  of  tinal  judgment, 
shall  nut  be  found  to  have  professed  .Vnabaptisni  shall 


infallibly  be  placed  on  the  left  hand  amongst  tlie 
goats ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  God  will  acknowledge 
his  own  sheep,  and  set  on  the  right  hand  all  true 
and  faithful  Anabaptists. 

Making  allowance  for  the  false  colouring  which 
the  enemies  of  the  Anabaptists  were  liable  to  im- 
part to  any  statement  of  their  doctrines,  it  ma}'  be 
seen  from  this  brief  summary,  as  given  by  the  wri- 
ters of  the  time,  that,  besides  the  characteristic 
doctrine  of  Anabaptism,  or  the  rebaptizing  of  adults 
who  had  been  baptized  in  uifancy,  the  points  on 
which  this  earnest  body  of  Christian  men  seem  to 
have  chiefly  insisted,  were  that  the  freedom,  or 
the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  makes  his  people 
free,  "involves  exemption  from  the  control  of  tlie 
civil  magistrate ;  and  also  that  the  taking  of  oaths, 
even  in  a  court  of  law,  is  unlawful,  since  Christ  him- 
self has  said,  "  Swear  not  at  all."  These  two  points 
seem  to  have  formed  the  leading  articles  of  the  creed 
of  the  early  Analiaptists,  and  to  have  been  held  in 
common  by  all  the  various  sects  into  which  the 
main  body  was  divided.  As  to  a  community  ot 
goods,  a  plurality  of  wives,  lay  preaching,  and  other 
points  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Anabaptists  in  gen- 
eral, such  tenets  seem  rather  to  have  belonged  to 
peculiar  sects  of  Anabaptists  than  to  be  properly 
chargeable  to  the  great  body. 

The  rise  of  this  sect  and  its  rapid  diffusion  over 
\'arious  countries  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  tended 
not  a  little  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  Eefonnation 
in  Germany,  apt  as  many  of  the  enemies  of  I'ro- 
testantism  were  to  regard  the  strange  notions  of  the 
Anabaptists  as  the  natural  consequence  of  the  as- 
smnption  of  the  right  of  pri\ate  judgment.  Luther, 
Melancthon,  Zuingle,  and  BuUinger  exposed  the  er- 
roneous and  unscriptural  character  of  many  of  the  new 
opinions  ;  and  yet  in  spite  of  all  their  remonstrances 
the  principles  of  the  Lutlieran  Keformation  have  been 
too  often  identified  with  the  extra\'agant  tenets  of 
the  Anabaptists.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  move- 
ments and  insurrections  of  the  period  show  that 
these  sectaries  were  mingled  up  with  a  political  or 
revolutionary  cabal  which  agitated  Europe  from  one 
end  of  it  to  the  other.  There  were  at  that  time, 
however.  Anabaptists  of  a  very  different  charac- 
ter, who,  holding  the  views  of  their  brethren  on 
the  subject  of  baptism,  stood  entirely  aloof  from 
those  violent  insurrectionary  movements  which 
brought  so  much  scandal  upon  the  whole  body  to 
which  they  belonged.  Among  the  exceptional  classes 
of  Anabaptists  to  which  we  refer,  are  to  be  ranked 
the  Mennonites  (which  see)  of  Holland,  and  the 
Anabaptists  in  France. 

About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
Anabaptists  ajipeared  in  England,  several  German 
refugees  ha\ing  fdund  their  way  to  that  country 
in  consequence  of  the  Feasants'  "War,  a  politi- 
co-religious insurrection  in  Germany  with  which 
many  of  the  Anabaptists,  in  connnon  with  others 
of  tlieir    ciiuutrymen,    were    unddubtedlv    connect- 
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erl.  The  opiiiidiis  wliich  these  refugees  propa- 
gated in  England  ai-e  thus  noticed  by  Hooper  in  a 
letter  to  BuUinger,  dated  June,  1(U9,  "  They  pre- 
tend that  a  man  once  reconciled  with  God  is  ever  after 
without  sin,  and  freed  from  all  inorcUnate  desires, 
nothing  remaiuin';  in  him  of  the  old  Adam.  If  it 
should  happen  that  a  regenerate  person,  who  has 
received  the  Holy  Ghost,  should  fall  into  sin,  he  can 
never  obtain  forgiveness.  God  is,  in  their  opinion, 
sulfject  to  a  fatal  and  absolute  necessity  ;  besides  the 
will  which  lie  has  notified  to  us  in  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, he  has  another  by  which  be  is  forced  to  do 
necessarily  what  he  does.  Some  of  them  think  that 
the  .souls  of  men  are  not  ditfereut  from  the  beasts, 
but  equally  mortal."  It  is  mucli  to  be  regretted 
tliat,  although  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  opinions 
subversive  of  civil  order  wliich  were  so  industriously 
circulated  by  the  Anabaptists  on  the  Continent,  were 
ever  broached  In  England,  yet  they  were  visited  with 
the  most  bitter  persecution,  even  to  the  death.  And 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  among  the  persecuted  exiles 
who  tied  from  England  to  Holland,  were  several  Ana- 
baptists. The  fire  of  persecution,  indeed,  was  sedu- 
lously kept  alive  till  1611,  when  Legat  and  Wight- 
man,  both  of  them  holding  Anabaptist  principles, 
were  burnt  at  the  stake.  It  is  somewhat  remarka- 
ble that  William  Sawtrce,  the  first  who  sulVered  for 
his  religious  opinions  in  England,  by  being  burnt 
ali\e,  is  supposed  to  have  denied  infant  baptism. 
So  that  the  Anabaptists,  or  rather  Anti-P;odo-Bap- 
tists,  have  the  honour  of  claiming  both  the  first 
and  the  last  English  martyr  that  perislicd  in  the 
flames. 

The  Modem  Baptists  (which  see)  rightly  re- 
ject the  name  of  Anabaptists.  According  to  their 
own  principles  they  are  not,  in  the  literal  or  proper 
sense  of  the  word.  Anabaptists  or  Rebaptizers;  and 
yet,  according  to  the  principles  of  all  true  believers 
iu  Infant  Baptism,  they  are  literally  and  truly  Ana- 
baptists. For  they  hold  Infant  Baptism  to  be  no 
valid  Christian  baptism ;  and,  therefore,  to  be  con- 
sistent, when  they  receive  into  then-  church  one 
who  had  been  baptized  in  infancy,  they  ranst  give 
him  baptism  ;  for  he  is  on  their  principles  an  un- 
baptized  person.  But,  according  to  the  believers  in 
Infant  Baptism,  such  a  person  had  previously  re- 
ceived a  real  Christian  baptism,  and,  therefore,  to 
baptize  him  now  is  to  rebaptize  him.  While,  how- 
ever, Baptists,  as  they  term  themselves,  may  be  con- 
sidered by  all  consistent  P;edo-Baptists  as  entitled  to 
the  name  of  Anabaptists,  such  a  term  ought  to  be 
carefully  avoided,  as  seeming  to  imply  that  an  excel- 
lent and  highly  useful  body  of  Christians,  charac- 
terized by  the  most  peaceable  and  consistent  deport- 
ment, are  to  be  identified  with  a  turbulent  and 
insurrectionary  class  of  men  who  bore  the  name  of 
Anabaptists  in  the  sixteenth  century.  See  Bap- 
tists— Mennonites. 

ANABAT^E,  a  cope  or  sacerdotal  garment  de- 
signed to  cover  the  back  and  shovdders  of  a  priest. 


Tliis  piece  of  clerical  costume  is  no  longer  in  use  lu 
the  English  Church. 

ANACALYPTERIA  (Gr.  amkaluplein,  to  un- 
cover), festivals  among  the  ancient  Greeks  held 
on  the  third  day  after  marriage,  when  the  bride  was 
alli.iwed  for  the  first  time  to  lay  anide  her  veil  and 
appear  uncovered.  On  the  same  day  lu-esents  were 
also  accustomed  to  be  made  to  the  newlj'-married 
lady,  which  received  the  name  of  Aitacali/ptcria.  Be- 
fore marriage  young  females  were  rarely  permitted 
to  appear  in  public,  or  to  converse  with  the  male  sex. 
They  wore  a  veil,  also,  which  was  called  kahjptron, 
which  was  only  removed  on  the  occasion  now  noticed. 

ANACAMPTEKIA(Gr.  anahimpto,  to  unbend\ 
small  buildings  which  were  erected  adjacent  to  an- 
cient Christian  churches,  designed  to  serve  as  little 
hospitals  or  inns,  where  poor  persons  and  travellers 
might  unbend  or  relax  themselves  on  their  joumev. 
Bingliara  supposes  that  they  might  serve  also  as 
lodgings  for  such  as  fled  to  take  sanctuary  in  the 
church. 

ANACEA,  a  festival  of  antiquity  held  at  Athens 
m  honour  of  the  Dioscuri,  or  Castor  and  Pollux,  wluj 
were  called  Anaces. 

ANACLETEPJA,  a  solemn  festival  which  was 
celebrated  among  the  Greeks  when  their  kings  or 
princes  came  of  age  and  took  into  their  hands  the 
reins  of  government.  On  this  joyful  occasion  a  pro- 
claination  was  made,  and  the  people  hastened  to 
salute  their  new  monarch  and  to  congratulate  him 
on  his  entrance  upon  the  regal  oflice. 

ANACTORON  (Gr.  «nra,a  king),  a  name  applied 
liy  Eusebius  to  a  Christian  Church,  as  being  the  pa- 
lace of  the  Great  King.  It  corresponds  to  Basilica 
(which  see). 

ANADEMA.  an  ornament  of  the  head  with  which 
victors  were  adorned  iu  the  sacred  games  of  the  an- 
cients. 

ANADYOMENE  (,Gr.  nnaduein,  to  rise  out  of), 
a  name  given  to  Aphkodite  (which  see),  in  conse- 
quence of  her  fabulous  origin,  as  having  sprung  out 
of  the  foam  of  the  sea.  One  of  the  most  famous 
paintings  of  Apelles  is  a  representation  of  this  an- 
cient myth. 

ANA'GA'MI  (an,  not,  and  agami,  came),  one  of  the 
four  paths,  according  to  Budhism,  by  which  an  indi- 
vidual may  obtain  an  entrance  into  nirivdna,  or  a 
cessation  of  existence.  The  being  that  has  entered 
this  path  does  not  again  return  to  the  world  of  men, 
and  hence  the  name.     See  Budiiists. 

ANAGOGIA,  a  feast,  as  ..'Elian  infonns  us,  which 
the  people  of  Eiyx  in  .Sicily  held,  Ijccause  Venus, 
as  they  alleged,  departed  from  them  to  go  to  Libya. 
The  reason  assigned  for  this  was,  because  the  pigeons 
which  abounded  in  that  C(iuntrA'  disappeared  at  that 
time,  and  accompanied  the  goddess,  as  they  thought, 
in  her  journey.  After  nine  days  they  returned, 
when  the  people  celebrated  another  feast,  which  they 
termed  Catagogia,  in  honour  of  the  return  of  the 
goddess. 
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AXAITIS,  an  Asiatic  deity,  anciently  wors'.iiiipeil 
in  Anncnia,  Capiiadocia,  and  otlief  countries.  In 
connection  witli  tlie  sacfed  temples  wliicli  were  erect- 
ed ill  lier  honour,  tliere  were  sacred  lands,  and  men- 
tion is  also  made  of  sacred  cows.  Among  the  slaves 
who  were  consecrated  to  her  service,  it  was  customary 
for  the  females  to  prostitute  themselves  several  years 
before  they  were  married,  and  in  consequence  of  this 
they  were  imagined  to  acnuire  a  peculiar  sanctity, 
which  made  it  an  object  of  ambition  to  obtain  one  of 
them  in  marriage.  Anaitis  is  sometimes  confounded 
by  the  Greek  authors  with  x\-rtemis,  and  sometimes 
with  Aphrodite.  On  the  festival  in  honour  of  Anai- 
tis, it  was  customary-  for  crowds  of  both  sexes  to  as- 
semble and  intoxicate  themselves  with  wine. 

ANALABUS,  which  may  be  translated  Scapulary, 
a  long  tunic  without  sleeves,  worn  by  superior  orders 
of  monks  in  the  Greek  church. 

AX.V.MMELECH  (Heb.  ana,  melel;  oracular 
king).  We  are  infonned  in  2  Kings  xvii.  31,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Sepharvaim,  sent  from  beyond  the 
Euphrates  into  Syria,  burned  their  children  in 
honour  of  Adrammelech  and  Anammelech.  It  has 
been  thought  that  Adrammelec;!!  (which  see)  re- 
presented the  siui,  while  Anammelech  signified  the 
moon. 

ANAPHORA,  the  oblation  among  the  Coptic 
churches  of  Egypt,  corresponding  to  the  canon  among 
the  Latins,  when  the  priest  breaks  the  host  into 
three  pieces,  denoting  the  Trinity,  and  connects  them 
together  so  skilfully  that  they  do  not  seem  in  the 
least  to  be  divided.  This  ceremonj'  is  accompanied 
with  several  prayers  and  other  acts  of  devotion  suit- 
able to  the  solemn  occasion. 

ANARGYRES  (Festival  or  the),  (Or.  o,  not, 
and  arguros,  money),  celebrated  by  the  Greek  church 
on  the  1st  November,  in  honcuu-  of  two  .saints  named 
Cosmus  and  Damiaims,  who  were  brothers,  and  both 
physicians.  The  Greeks  called  them  ^««)-r/!/rf«,  be- 
cause they  practised  medicine  out  of  a  pure  principle 
of  charity,  without  claiming  the  smallest  recompense. 
The  Greeks  mention  a  miraculous  fountain  at  Athens, 
near  a  chapel  consecrated  to  these  two  saints.  Tlie 
fountain  never  Hows  but  on  their  festival  as  soon  as 
the  priest  has  begun  to  say  mass,  and  in  the  evening 
it  is  dried  up  again.  Such  is  the  legend  by  which 
the  honour  of  these  two  saints  is  maintained. 

ANASTASIUS  (Festival  of  St.),  observed  by 
the  Greek  clunx-h  on  the  22d  of  January. 

ANATHEMA  (Gr.  that  vj/iich  ii  set  apnrt). 
Among  the  Jews,  anything  which  was  devoted  to 
dcstrnction  must  not  be  redeemed.  The  beast  at 
Sinai  that  touched  the  mountain  was  to  be  doomed. 
The  fields  of  Gilboa,  wet  with  the  blood  of  Saul  and 
Jonathan,  were  devoted  (2  Sam.  i.  21)  by  king 
David.  Ahal)  was  informed  by  the  Lord  (1  Kings 
XX.  42),  that  Benhadad  was  doomed.  Such  were 
the  idolatrous  Cauiuuiiti's ;  such  was  Jericho  also  in 
particular  (Josh.  vi.  17^  with  all  its  spoil,  and  hence 
the  aggravation  of  Achan's  sin  in  attempting  to  ap- 


l)ro|jriate  what  the  Lord  had  doomed  to  be  destroyed. 
Hence,  also,  tlie  sin  of  Sau)  M  Sam.  xv.  3)  in  s))ar- 
ing  Agag  whom  the  l^nni  bad  doomed  to  utter 
ruin. 

The  word  anathema  is  also  used  to  denote  an  ex- 
communication with  curses.  Tiiis  was  the  last  and 
heaviest  degree  of  excommunication  among  the  Jews. 
It  was  infiicted  wdien  the  oftender  had  often  refused 
to  comply  with  the  sentence  of  the  court,  and  was 
accompanied  with  corporal  punishment,  and  some 
times  with  banishment,  and  even  death.  Drusius  gives 
a  form  of  this  exconnnunication  which  the  Jews  allege 
was  used  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  against  the  Samari- 
tans. The  process  is  .said  to  have  been  as  follows. 
They  assembled  the  whole  congregation  in  the 
temple  of  the  Lord,  and  they  brought  three  hundred 
priests,  three  hundred  trumpets,  and  three  hundred 
books  of  the  law,  and  the  same  number  of  boys. 
Then  they  sounded  their  trumpets,  and  the  Levites, 
singing,  cursed  the  Samaritans  by  all  the  sorts  of  ex- 
communication contained  in  the  mystery  of  the  name 
Jehovah,  and  in  the  Decalogue,  and  with  the  curse 
of  the  superior  house  of  judgment,  and  likewise  with 
the  curse  of  the  uiferior  house  of  judgment,  all  of 
which  involved  the  judicial  sentence,  that  no  Israel- 
ite should  eat  the  bread  of  a  Samaritan,  and  that  no 
Samaritan  can  be  a  proselyte  in  Israel,  and  that  he 
shall  have  no  part  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

The  anathema  among  the  Jews  excluded  tlie  un- 
happy offender  from  tlie  society  and  intercourse  of 
his  brethren.  It  was  either  judiciary  or  abjuratory. 
By  the  former,  the  olVender  was  not  only  excommu- 
nicated and  separated  from  the  faithful,  but  delivered 
over,  soul  and  body,  to  Satan.  The  abjuratory  ana- 
thema is  prescribed  to  converts,  who  are  obliged  to 
anathematize  their  former  heresy.  In  the  New  Tes- 
tament we  meet  with  a  very  extraordinary  and  solemn 
form  of  exconimunication,  "  Let  him  be  anathoua 
niaranatha,^''  which  may  be  interpreted,  "  Let  him  be 
accur-ed  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord."  This  was  the 
most  dreadful  imprecation  among  the  Jew.s,  and  has 
been  thus  paraphrased  :  "  May  he  be  devoted  to  the 
greatest  of  evils,  and  to  the  utmost  severity  of  the 
divine  judgment ;  may  the  Lord  come  quickly  to  take 
vengeance  upon  him." 

Among  the  modern  Jews,  the  anathema,  or  greater 
excommunication,  which  is  infiicted  for  mocking  the 
law,  or  laughing  at  aiiv  of  tlieir  rites  and  ceremonies, 
is  of  a  very  severe  character.  They  curse  the  ofl'end- 
cr  by  heaven  and  earth ;  they  give  him  up  to  the 
power  of  evil  angels;  they  beg  that  God  would  de- 
stroy him  soon,  and  that  he  would  make  all  creatures 
his  enemies.  They  pray  that  God  would  torment 
him  with  every  disease,  hasten  his  death,  and  con- 
sign him  to  utter  darkness  for  over.  No  one  must 
]iresumc  to  approach  within  six  feet  of  hhn,  and 
all  luinian  assistance  is  denied  him,  even  if  ho 
should  be  perishing  for  want  of  the  necessaries  of 
life.  They  place  a  stone  over  his  grave  to  denote 
that  he  ought  to  have  been  stoned.     No  relation 
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nmst  go  into  inouniing  for  him,  but  tliey  are  reiiuired 
to  bless  Goil  for  taking  him  out  of  the  world. 

The  final  exconmuuiication  by  anathema  was 
practised  also  in  the  iirimitive  Christian  church 
against  notorious  offenders,  who  were  thereby  ex- 
pelled from  the  church,  and  separated  from  all  com- 
munion with  her  in  holy  offices.  Those  who  were 
subjected  to  this  curse  were  debarred,  nut  only  from 
the  Lord's  Supper,  but  from  the  prayers  and  hearing 
the  Scriptures  read  in  any  assembly  of  the  churcli. 
From  the  moment  that  such  a  sentence  was  passed 
upon  a  man,  he  was  looked  upon  by  the  brethren  as 
an  eneniy  of  Christ  ami  a  servant  of  the  devil,  and 
his  ]iresence  was  carci'ully  shunned.  All  were  for- 
bidden to  admit  him  into  their  houses,  to  sit  at  table 
with  him,  or  to  show  him  any  of  the  ordinary  civili- 
ties of  lite.  The  following  form  of  excommunication, 
as  pronounced  by  Synesius  upon  Amlronicus,  is 
given  by  Bingham,  and  may  afford  some  idea  of  such 
a  sentence  in  early  times. 

"  Now  that  the  man  is  no  longer  to  be  admonished, 
but  cut  off  as  an  incurable  member,  the  church  of 
Ptolemais  makes  this  declaration  or  injunction  to  all 
her  sister  churches  throughout  the  world  :  Let  no 
church  of  God  be  open  to  Andronicus  and  his  accom- 
plices ;  to  Thoas and  his  accomplices ;  but  let  exery 
sacred  temple  and  sanctuary  be  shut  against  them. 
The  devil  has  no  part  in  paradise;  though  he  privily 
creep  in,  he  is  diiven  out  again.  I  therefore  admo- 
nish both  private  men  and  magistrates,  neither  to  rc- 
cei\'e  them  under  their  roof  nor  to  their  table  ;  aud 
prie.sts  more  especially,  tliat  they  neither  converse 
with  them  living,  nor  attend  their  funerals  when 
dead.  And  if  aiiy  one  despise  this  church,  as  being- 
only  a  sniall  city,  and  receive  those  that  are  excom- 
nuuiicated  by  her,  as  if  there  was  no  necessity  of  ob- 
serving the  rules  of  a  poor  clun-ch ;  let  them  know- 
that  they  divide  the  church  by  schism  wliich  Chri.st 
would  have  to  be  one.  And  w-lioever  does  so, 
wliether  he  be  Levite,  presbyter,  or  bishop,  shall  be 
ranked  in  the  same  class  w-itli  Andrcjuicus :  we  will 
neitlier  give  them  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  nor 
eat  at  the  same  table  with  them ;  and  mucli  less  will 
we  comnmnicate  in  the  sacred  m3'Steries  vnth  them, 
who  choose  to  have  part  with  Andronicus  and  Thoas." 

As  soon  as  any  person  was  formally  excommuni- 
cated by  any  church,  notice  of  the  event  was  usually 
given  to  other  churches,  and  sometimes  by  circular 
letters  to  all  eminent  clnn-ches  throughout  the  w-orld, 
that  all  might  be  warned  against  admitting  the  per- 
son thus  excommunicated  to  their  fellowship.  For 
such  was  the  perfect  harmony  and  agreement  that 
subsisted  among  all  the  churches,  that  no  person  ex- 
coumuuiicatcd  in  one  church  could  be  received  in 
another,  unless  by  the  authority  of  a  legal  synod,  to 
whicli  there  lay  a  just  appeal,  and  which  was  allowed 
tojudgeinthe  case.  All  deception  in  such  a  case 
was  prevented  by  the  jiractice,  w-hich  was  strictly 
adhered  to,  of  conmiendatury  letters  or  testimonials 
being  required  from  every  individual  who,  on  leasing 


one  church,  sought  admission  into  another.  If  anv 
one  tra\elled  without  such  credentials,  he  was  to  be 
suspected  as  an  excommimicated  person,  and  accord- 
ingly treated  as  one  under  censure.  A  person  on 
whom  an  anathema  was  pronounced,  was  not  only 
shut  out  from  tlie  intercourse  of  the  brethren  while 
he  lived,  but  if  he  died  without  the  sentence  being 
ren-ioved,  he  was  denied  the  lionuur  and  benetit  of 
Christian  burial.  No  solcnmity  of  psalms  or  prayers 
was  used  at  their  funeral ;  nor  were  they  ever  to  be 
mentioned  among  the  faithful  out  of  the  diptychs,  or 
holy  books  of  the  church,  according  to  custom,  in 
the  pr.ayers  at  the  altar.  But  if  any  one  under  ana- 
thema modestly  submitted  to  the  discipline  of  the 
church,  and  was  labouring  earnestly  to  obtain  a  re- 
admission  to  the  privileges  of  the  church,  but  was 
suddenly  snatched  away  by  death  before  he  had  re- 
ceived absolution,  in  such  a  case,  the  funeral  obse- 
quies were  allowed  to  be  celebrated  with  the  usual 
solenmities  of  the  church. 

It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  subjection  to  an 
anathema  in  the  early  Christian  church,  followed  as 
it  w-as  by  such  paiufid  consequences,  must  have 
borne  hea\-ily  upon  the  mind  of  the  excommunicated 
man.  No  wonder  that  oU'enders  were  brought  often,  in 
such  circumstances,  almost  to  the  brink  of  despair, 
and,  feeling  in  all  its  bitterness  the  wretchedness  of 
their  forlorn  condition,  were  wont  to  implore,  on  any 
conditions,  however  humiliating,  to  be  restored  to 
the  society  of  the  faithful.  Dr.  Jamieson,  ui  his 
'  Mamiers  and  Trials  of  the  Primitive  Christians,' 
draws  the  following  graphic  picture  of  the  means 
wliich  the  excommunicated  were  wont  to  employ  in 
order  to  obtain  the  removal  of  the  sentence : — 
"  From  day  to  day  they  repaired  to  the  cloisters,  or 
the  roofless  area  of  the  church, — for  no  nearer  -were 
they  allowed  to  approach  it, — and  there  the}-  stood, 
in  the  most  humble  and  penitent  attitude,  -vvith 
downcast  looks,  and  tears  in  their  ej-es,  and  smiting 
on  their  breasts  ;  or  threw  themselves  on  the  ground 
at  tlie  feet  of  the  faithful,  as  they  entered  to  wor- 
ship, begg-ing  an  interest  in  tlieir  sympathies  and 
their  prayers, — confessing  their  sms,  and  crying  out 
that  they  were  as  salt  -which  had  lost  its  savour,  tit 
only  to  be  trodden  under  foot.  For  iv-eeks  aud 
months  they  often  continued  in  this  grovelling  state, 
receiving  from  the  passengers  nothing  but  the  silent 
expressions  of  their  pity.  Not  a  w-ord  was  spoken, 
in  the  w-ay  either  of  encouragement  or  exhortation ; 
for  during  these  humiliating  .stations  at  the  gate,  the 
ofi'enders  were  considered  rather  as  candidates  tVu- 
penance  than  as  actually  penitents.  When  at  last 
they  had  waited  a  sufiicient  length  of  time  in  this 
state  of  affliction,  and  the  silent  observers  of  their 
conduct  were  satisfied  that  their  outward  demonstra- 
tions of  sorrow  proceeded  from  a  humble  and  con- 
trite .spirit,  the  rulers  of  the  church  admitted  them 
wiihin  tlie  walls,  and  gave  them  the  jirivilege  of  re- 
maining to  hear  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  the 
scrinon.     Tlie  appointed  time  for  their  continuance 
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among  the  hearers  being  conipletfti,  tliey  were  ad- 
vanced to  the  third  order  of  penitents,  whose  privi- 
lege it  was  to  wait  nntil  tliat  jiart  of  the  service  when 
tlie  prayers  for  particular  classes  were  offered  up,  and 
to  hear  the  petitions  which  the  nimister,  with  his 
hands  on  their  heads,  and  themselves  on  their  bended 
knees,  addressed  to  God  on  their  behalf,  for  his  mer- 
cy to  pardon  and  his  grace  to  help  them.  In  due 
time  they  were  a  lowed  to  be  present  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  communion,  and  the  cdifyuig  services  that 
accompanied  it ;  after  witnessing  wliich,  and  ofl'er- 
ing,  at  the  same  time,  satisfactory  proofs  of  that 
godly  sorrow  which  is  unto  salvation,  the  term  of 
penance  ended." 

The  time  during  which  the  anathema  rested  npon 
an  offender  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
crime,  and  the  state  of  mind  of  the  criminal.  The 
usual  term  was  from  two  to  five  years.  In  some 
crises  where  the  sin  had  been  of  a  veiy  aggravated 
kind,  and  causing  much  scandal  in  the  church,  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  extended  to  ten,  twenty, 
and  even  thirty  years ;  and  in  some  cases  diu-ing  the 
whole  teiin  of  life. 

The  word  andthema  occurs  frequently  in  the  an- 
cient canons,  and  indeed  at  the  close  of  each  decree 
of  most  of  the  ecclesiastical  councils,  the  words  are 
used,  "  let  him  be  anathema,"  that  is,  separated  from 
the  communion  of  the  church,  and  the  favour  of 
God,  who  goes  against  the  tenor  of  what  is  there 
decreed.  And  this  style  has  been  adopted  by  the 
councils  in  imitation  of  the  language  of  the  apostle 
Paul :  "  If  we,  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  preach 
any  other  gospel  unto  j'ou  than  that  which  we 
have  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  anathema." 
Chiysostom  seems  to  have  differed  in  regard  to 
the  anathema  from  most  of  the  early  Cliristian  writ- 
ers ;  for  he  devotes  a  whole  homily  to  pro^■ing 
that  men  ought  not  to  anathematize  either  the 
living  or  the  dead ;  they  may  anathematize  their 
opinions  or  actions,  but  not  their  persons.  And  this 
view  of  the  matter  has  been  adopted  by  some  modern 
churclies,  wlio  regard  such  excommunications  as  only 
warranted  by  a  direct  revelati(]n. 

When  any  member  of  the  primitive  Christian 
church  was  under  a  sentence  of  anathema,  he  was 
prevented  from  engaging  in  the  usual  anuisenu'nts, 
or  enjoying  the  usual  comforts  of  life.  '■  During  the 
whole  progi-ess  of  their  probation,  the  penitents  ap- 
jieared  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  ;  the  men  wei-e  obliged 
to  cut  oft'  their  hair,  and  the  women  to  veil  them- 
Belves  in  token  of  soitow."  After  being  subjected 
for  a  lengthened  jieriod  to  a  humiliating  and  i  ainfid 
discipline,  provided  the  offender  exhibited  unequivo- 
cal symjitoms  of  a  penitent  frame  of  mind,  on  his  ex- 
pressing a  wish  to  be  readmitted  to  church  pri\ilcges, 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  removal  of  the  sen- 
tence of  excomnumiiation.  On  an  appointed  day 
the  penitent  aiijieared  in  church  in  a  garb  of  sack- 
cloth, and  taking  his  station  in  a  conspicuous  posi- 
tion, he  solemnly  confessed  in  public,  generally  with 


many  tears,  the  sin  of  which  he  had  been  guiltv.  and 
throwing  himself  upon  the  ground,  implored  the  for- 
giveness of  the  clun-cli  for  the  scandal  which  he  had 
brought  upon  the  Christian  name,  beseeching  their 
intercessnry  prayers  in  his  behalf.  The  assembled 
congi-egatiun  then  fell  down  on  their  knees,  along 
with  the  weeping  penitent,  and  the  minister  also 
kneeling,  laid  his  liands  on  the  head  of  the  man  on 
whom  had  rested  the  anathema,  earnestly  supplicated 
the  divine  compassion  to  be  extended  towards  him, 
and  then  raising  him,  placed  him  among  the  brethren 
at  the  commmiion  table. 

All  classes  of  offenders  in  the  early  church  were 
subjected  with  the  utmost  impartiality  to  the  same  dis- 
cipline, however  severe  and  degrading.  A  most  re- 
markable instance  of  this  kind  is  recorded  in  the  case 
of  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  who  flourislied  about  the 
year  A.  D.  370,  and  who,  having  been  guilty  of  con- 
senting to  the  massacre  of  sev(;n  thousand  people  in 
the  city  of  Thessalonicii,  was  subjected  to  anathema 
by  the  chiu-ch  of  Milan  under  the  devout  and  faith- 
ful Ambrose.  The  details  of  this  deeply  interesting 
event  are  thus  beautifully  stated  by  Dr.  Jamieson. 
"  On  the  Lord's  da}-,  the  emperor  proceeding  to  pub- 
lic worship,  Ambrose  met  him  at  the  gates  of  the 
church,  and  peremptorily  refused  to  admit  him. 
This  proceeding  of  Andirose,  extraordinary  as  it  may 
appear  to  us,  could  not  have  been  surprising  nor  un- 
expected to  his  sovereign,  who  was  well  aware  that 
the  austere  discipline  of  the  times  doomed  offenders 
of  every  description  to  wait  in  the  area  or  the  porti- 
coes of  the  clnu'ch,  and  beg  the  forgiveness  and  the 
prayers  of  the  faitlifid,  ere  they  were  pemiitted  to 
reach  the  lowest  station  of  the  penitents.  Self-love, 
however,  or  a  secret  pride  in  his  exalted  station, 
might  perhaps  liave  led  Theodosius  to  hope  that  the 
ordinary  severity  of  the  Church  would  be  relaxed  in 
his  favour, — more  especially,  as  the  act  imputed  to 
him  as  a  crime  was  justified  by  many  urgent  consi- 
derations of  State  policy ;  and  under  this  delusion, 
he  made  for  the  church,  never  dreaming,  it  woidd 
seem,  that  whatever  demur  the  minister  of  Christ 
might  make,  he  would  never  have  the  boldness  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  an  emperor  in  presence  of  his 
courtiers,  and  of  the  whole  congregation.  But  the 
fear  of  man  was  never  known  to  have  made  Ambrose 
fiinch  from  his  duty ;  and,  heedless  of  e\ery  consi- 
deration, but  that  of  fidelity  to  the  cause  and  the 
honour  of  his  heavenly  Master,  he  planted  himself 
on  the  threshold  of  the  cluu'ch,  and  vowed,  that  nei- 
ther bribes  nor  menaces  woidd  mduce  him  to  admit, 
into  the  temjile  of  the  God  of  peace,  a  royal  crimi- 
nal, red  with  the  blood  of  thousands,  who  were  his 
brethren, — all  of  them  by  the  tics  of  a  common  na- 
ture,— many  of  them  by  tlie  bonds  of  a  common  faith. 
Theodosius,  thus  siuldenly  put  on  his  self-defence, 
took  refuge  in  the  history  of  Da\i(l,  who  was  also  a 
sovereign ;  and  who,  though  he  had  combined  the 
guilt  of  adidtcry  with  that  of  murder,  was  yet  par- 
dipiu'd  and  restored  to  fa\uur  by  (ioil  himself,  on  lUe 
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cnnfession  of  liis  sItis.  '  You  Iiave  resembled  David 
in  his  crime,'  replied  tlie  iiiflexil)le  Ambrose,  'resem- 
lile  liim  also  in  liis  repentance.'  Self-conWcted  and 
abashed,  the  emperor  abandoned  all  further  attempts  ; 
and,  retimiing  to  his  palace,  during  eight  months 
continued  in  a  state  of  excommunication  from  Chris- 
tian fellowsliip,  bearing  all  the  ignominy,  and  stoop- 
ing to  all  the  humiliating  acts  required  of  those  who 
imderwent  the  discipline  of  the  Church.  As  the  first 
animal  season  of  communion  approached,  the  anxiety 
of  the  emperor  to  particiiiate  in  the  holv  rite  became 
extreme.  Often,  in  the  paroxysms  of  his  grief,  did 
he  say  to  the  comisellor,  who  had  advised  the  Dra- 
conic edict  against  the  Thessalonians,  '  Servants  and 
beggars  have  liberty  to  join  in  worship  and  couuriu- 
nion,  but  to  me  the  church  doors,  and  conseijuentlv 
the  gates  of  heaven,  are  closed  ;  for  so  the  Lord  bath 
decreed,  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be 
bound  iai  heaven.'  At  length  it  was  agi-eed  be- 
tween the  prince  and  his  fiivonrite,  that  the  latter 
sliould  seek  an  interview  with  Ambrose,  and  endea- 
vour to  gain  him  over  to  employ  a  jirivilege  of  bis 
order, — that  of  abridging,  ui  certain  circumstances, 
the  period  appointed  for  the  dm-ation  of  Church  dis- 
cipline. The  eagerness  of  his  royal  master  could 
not  wait  his  retm-n,  and,  meeting  him  on  his  way,  he 
was  greeted  with  the  unwelcome  intelligence,  that 
the  faithful  bishop  considered  it  a  violation  of  his 
duty,  to  remit  any  part  of  the  just  censures  of  the 
Clnn-ch ;  and  that  nothing  but  submission  to  the 
shame  and  degradation  of  a  pubhc  confession  of  his 
pins  could  accomplish  the  object  which  was  dearest 
to  the  heart  of  the  royal  penitent.  On  an  appointed 
day,  accordingly,  Theodosius  ajipeared  in  the  church 
of  Milan,  clothed  in  s:ickcloth;  and,  acknowledg- 
ing the  heinousness  of  his  otience,  the  just  sentence 
by  which  he  forfeited  the  communion  of  the  faith- 
ful, and  the  profound  sorrow  be  now  felt  for  having 
authorised  so  gi-oss  an  outrage  on  the  laws  of  heaven, 
and  the  rights  of  humanity,  was  received,  with  the 
Unanimous  consent  of  the  whole  congregation,  once 
more  into  the  bosom  of  Christian  society.  Nothing 
can  allbrd  a  better  test  of  the  simplicit}-  and  godly 
sincerity  of  the  Christian  emperor,  than  his  readi- 
ness to  assume,  in  presence  of  bis  people,  an  atti- 
tude so  humiliating.  How  deep  must  have  been  his 
repentance  towai'ds  God, — how  strong  his  faith  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, — and  how  many  iilausible 
reasons  of  personal  honour  and  public  expediency 
must  he  have  had  to  encounter,  ere  he  could  bring 
himself,  in  face  of  a  crowded  assembly,  to  say,  as  he 
entered,  '  My  soul  cleaveth  unto  the  dnst ;  quicken 
tliou  me,  according  to  thy  word;'  and  ere  he  could 
throw  himself  prostrate  on  the  ground,  to  implore 
the  pardon  of  God  and  the  forgiveness  of  his  fellow- 
men  !  And  if  this  extraordinary  history  aftbrds  an 
illustrious  exampjle  of  genuine  repentance,  it  exhibits, 
in  no  less  memorable  a  light,  the  strictness  and  im- 
partiality of  primitive  discipline.  'What  muiister 
would   have   dared   to   imjiose,— what   prince  would 


have  submitted  to  undergo,  a  course  of  public  peni- 
tence, so  luuniliating  and  so  painful,  if  it  had  not 
been  the  established  practice  of  the  Church  to  let  no 
offenders  escape  with  impunity." 

Considerable  dbfereuce  of  opinion  lias  existed 
among  learned  men,  as  to  the  greater  crimes  which 
demanded  on  the  part  of  the  church  the  infliction  of 
a  solemn  anathema,  or  the  greater  excommunication. 
Augustine  mentions,  that  in  liis  time  there  were  some 
who  hmited  such  sins  to  three  only — adulteiy,  idcpla- 
try,  and  murder;  but  the  opinion  of  this  eminent 
father  is,  that  the  gi"eat  crimes  which  incurred  ana- 
thema, were  such  as  were  committed  against  the 
whole  decalogue,  or  ten  commandments,  of  which 
the  apostle  says,  "  They  which  do  such  things  shall 
not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God."  Of  com'se,  in  this 
remark  of  Augustine  are  to  be  included  only  gi'oss 
violations  of  the  moral  law.  The  gi-eat  crimes 
against  the  first  and  second  commaiuhnents  were 
comprised  under  the  general  names  of  apostacy  and 
m-eligion,  which  comprehended  the  several  s]ieoies 
of  idolatiy ;  blaspheming  and  denying  Christ  in  times 
of  persecution  ;  using  the  wicked  arts  of  divination, 
magic,  and  enchantments;  and  dishonouring  God  by 
sacrilege  and  simony,  l.iy  heresy  and  schism,  and 
other  such  profanations  and  abuses,  corruptions  and 
contempts  of  his  true  religion  and  service.  All  these 
were  justly  reputed  great  crimes,  and  usually  punished 
with  the  severest  ecclesiastical  censures.  Tlie  greater 
sins  against  the  third  commandment  wliich  incurred 
anathema,  were  blasphemy,  profane  swearing,  peij  ury , 
and  breach  of  vows  which  have  been  solemnly  made 
to  God.  Absence  from  divine  service,  voluntarily 
and  systematically,  witliout  suflicient  reason,  for  a 
lengthened  period  of  time ;  neglect  of  the  public 
service  of  God  to  follow  vain  sports  and  pastimes  on 
the  Sabbath;  or  sejiarating  from  the  regular  meetings 
of  the  cluirch,  and  assembling  in  jirivate  conventicles 
of  their  own,  were  esteemed  breaches  of  the  fourth 
commandment  of  a  very  aggravated  kind.  Those 
wliich  were  regarded  as  great  transgi'essions  against 
the  fifth  commandment  were  disobedience  to  parents 
and  masters,  treason  and  rcbelli<.in  against  princes, 
and  contempt  of  tlie  laws  of  the  church.  Heuious 
violators  of  the  sixth  commandment  were  such  as 
were  guilty  of  murder,  manslaughter,  parricide,  self- 
murder,  dismembering  the  body,  causing  abortion, 
and  similar  crimes.  Another  species  of  great  sins 
which  made  men  hable  to  the  severities  of  ecclesias- 
tical discipline,  w-ere  the  sins  of  uncleanness,  or 
transgressions  of  the  seventh  commandment,  such  as 
foniication,  adultery,  ravishment,  incest,  polygamy, 
and  all  sorts  of  unnatural  defilement  with  beasts  or 
mankind,  and  conduct  of  every  kind  which  led  the 
way  to  such  impurities,  as  rioting  and  intemperance, 
writing  or  reading  lascivious  books,  acting  or  fre- 
quenting obscene  stage  plays,  allowing  or  maintain- 
ing harlots,  or  whatever  maybe  called  "making  pro- 
vision for  the  flesh  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof."  The 
anathema    was    jiivnnunced    upon    all    who    openly 
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b.'oke  the  cit;hth  cnininaiiilineut,  by  the  commission 
of  theft,  oppression,  usury,  perverting  of  Justice,  or 
fraud  and  deceit  in  trust  and  trartic.  Tlie  nintli  com- 
mandment was  considered  to  be  \'iolated  in  an  ag- 
gravated manner  by  false  accusation,  Hbclling,  in- 
forming, calumny  and  sknder,  raihng  and  reviling. 
In  regard  to  the  tenth  commaiiLhnent,  which  takes 
cognizance  rather  of  sinful  feeUngs  than  uf  vicious 
acts,  the  anathema  was  iiiciuTed  by  tliose  whose  in- 
ward risings  of  envy  or  covetonsness  led  them  to  the 
commission  of  open  criines. 

^Vhen  clergymen  were  subjected  to  censures,  if 
they  submitted  meekly  to  the  discipline  of  the  church, 
and  were  not  refractory  or  contumacious,  the  early 
church  were  wont  to  allow  them  the  benefit  of  lay 
commimion  ;  but  if  they  continued  eontiunacious  and 
stubborn,  opposing  her  fu-st  censures,  and  acting  as 
clergjnnen  in  contempt  of  them,  she  then  proceeded 
one  degree  farther  with  them,  adding  to  their  deposi- 
tion a  formal  excommunication,  and  denying  them 
even  the  communion  of  la\niien.  Thus  Arius  and 
many  other  heresiarchs  were  anathematised  and  ex- 
communicated as  well  as  degraded. 

The  Pontiticale  Romanum  of  the  Romish  church 
describes  three  kinds  of  exconimimication,  of  which 
the  anathema  is  the  highest,  and  is  usually  pro- 
nounced with  unlighted  candles.  In  this  fearful 
curse,  the  person  excommunicated  is  threatened  witli 
torments,  both  in  this  lil'e  and  that  which  is  to  come  ; 
is  delivered  up  to  Satan  ;  sqiarated  from  civil  society, 
and,  in  a  word,  completely  cast  oft',  both  from  the 
companionship  of  the  church  and  of  the  world. 
When  the  Pope  is  to  ftdniuiate  this  solemn  excom- 
mmiication,  he  goes  up  to  the  high  altar  with  all  the 
air  of  an  excommiuiicator,  and  accompanied  with 
twelve  cardinal  priests,  all  of  them  having  hghted 
tapers  in  their  hands  ;  he  then  sits  do^ii  on  the  pon- 
tiiical  seat,  placed  before  the  high  altar,  from  which 
he  thunders  forth  his  anathema.  Sometimes  a  dea- 
con, clothed  ui  a  black  dalmatiea,  goes  up  into  the 
pulpit,  and  pulilishes  the  anathema  with  a  loud  voice  ; 
in  the  meanthne,  tlio  bells  toll  the  knell  as  if  for  the 
dead,  the  exconnnunicated  person  being  looked  upon 
as  dead  in  regard  to  the  chm-ch.  After  the  ana- 
thema has  been  pronounced,  all  present  cry  out  with 
a  loud  voice.  Fiat,  or  So  be  it.  Then  the  Pope  and 
cardina's  dash  their  lighted  candles  upon  the  groiuid, 
while  the  acolytes  tread  them  under  their  feet.  Af- 
ter this,  the  sentence  of  exconimmiication,  and  the 
name  of  the  person  excommunicated,  are  posted  up 
in  a  puljlic  place,  that  no  one  may  liave  any  further 
communication  with  him. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  form  of  anathema  author- 
ized by  the  Pontiiicale  Romanum,  we  select  that 
which  is  appointed  to  be  pronounced  on  any 
who  may  draw  away  from  the  divine  service  those 
who  are  under  the  bamicr  of  chastity,  that  is  nuns; 
and  on  any  one  who  may  purloin  tlieir  gooda.  or 
hinder  them  from  possessing  their  goods  in  quiet. 
'  IJy  the   authority  of  Almighty  God,  and  of  his 


holy  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  we  solemnly  forbid, 
mider  the  curse  of  anathema,  that  any  one  draw 
away  these  present  virgins,  or  holy  nuns,  from  tlie 
divine  seivice,  to  which  they  have  devoted  tliem- 
selves  under  the  banner  of  chastity ;  or  that  any  one 
purloui  their  goods,  or  be  a  liiudrance  to  their  pos 
sessmg  them  unmnlcstod.  But  if  any  one  shall  iLire 
to  attempt  such  a  thing,  let  him  be  accursed  at  home 
and  abroad ;  accursed  in  the  city,  and  in  the  lield ; 
accursed  in  wakuig  and  sleeping ;  acciu'sed  in  caring 
and  drinking ;  accursed  in  walking  and  sitting ;  ac- 
cursed in  liis  flesh  and  his  bones ;  and,  from  the  sole 
of  Ills  foot  to  the  crown  of  his  head,  let  hun  have  no 
soundness.  Come  ujion  him  the  malciliction,  which 
by  Moses  in  the  law,  the  Lord  hath  hiid  on  the  sons 
of  iniquity.  Be  his  name  blotted  out  from  the  book 
of  the  living,  and  not  be  written  with  the  righteous. 
His  portion  and  inheritance  be  with  Cain  tlie  fratri- 
cide, with  Uathan  and  x\.biram,  with  Ananias  and 
Sapphira,  with  Simon  the  sorcerer,  and  Judas  the 
traitor;  and  with  those  who  have  said  to  God,  De- 
part from  us,  we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy 
ways.  Let  him  perish  in  the  day  of  judgment,  and 
let  everlasting  tire  devour  him  with  the  devil  and  his 
angels — unless  he  make  restitution,  and  come  to 
amendment.     So  be  it,  so  be  it." 

This  formula  is  the  same  which,  with  the  neces- 
sary alterations  to  suit  the  occasion,  is  used  in  other 
cases  of  sacerdotal  cursing.  It  is  well  known  that  a 
solemn  curse  or  anathema  "  with  bell,  book,  and 
candle  "  against  all  heretics,  is  annually  pronounced 
by  the  Pope  at  Rome,  and  by  other  ecclesiastics  in 
other  places  on  the  Thursday  of  Passion  week,  the 
day  before  Good  Friday,  the  aimiversary  of  the  Sa- 
viom''s  crucifixii)n.  This  is  called  the  Bull  in  cwiia 
Domini,  or  "  at  the  Sujijier  of  the  Lord."  The  cere- 
monies on  this  occasion  are  well-titted  to  awe  the 
spectators.  The  bull  consists  of  tliirty-one  sections, 
describing  different  classes  of  excomniunicjited  per- 
sons, as  the  "  Hussites,  Wyc'.iflites,  Lutherans, 
Zuinglians,  Calvinists,  Huguenots,  Anabaptists,  Tri- 
nitarians, and  other  apostates  from  the  faith  ;  and  all 
other  heretics,  by  whatsoever  name  they  are  called, 
or  of  whatever  sect  they  be."  The  substance  of  the 
anathema  is  in  these  words :  "  Kxcommmiicated  and 
accursed  may  tliey  be,  and  gix'cn  body  and  soul  to 
the  devil.  Ciu-sed  be  they  in  cities,  in  towTis,  in 
fields,  in  ways,  in  paths,  in  houses,  out  of  houses, 
and  all  other  places,  standing,  lying,  or  rising,  walk- 
ing, running,  waking,  sleeping,  eating,  drinking,  and 
whatsoexer  things  they  do  besides.  We  separate 
them  from  the  threshold,  and  from  all  jirayers  of 
the  cluu-ch,  from  the  holy  mass,  from  all  sacraments, 
chapels,  and  altais,  from  holy  bread  and  holy  water, 
from  all  the  merits  of  G<jd's  priests  and  religious 
men,  from  all  their  pardons,  privileges,  grants,  and 
immunities,  which  all  the  holy  fathers,  the  popes  of 
Rome  have  gnuited ;  and  we  give  them  utterly  over 
to  tlu^  |iower  of  the  fiend!  And  let  us  quench  their 
soul,  if  they  be  dead  this  night,  in  the  pains  of  hell- 
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6re,  as  this  cauille  is  uow  qiieiiclied  and  put  out  (and 
then  one  of  them  is  put  out),  and  let  us  jiray  to  God 
tliat,  it'  tliey  be  aUve,  their  eyes  may  be  put  out,  as 
this  candle  is  put  out  (another  is  then  extin- 
guished) ;  and  let  us  pray  to  God,  and  to  our  Lady, 
and  to  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  holy  saints, 
that  all  the  senses  of  their  bodies  may  fail  them,  and 
tliat  they  may  have  no  feeling,  as  now  the  light  of 
tills  candle  is  gone  (the  third  is  then  put  out),  ex- 
cept they  come  openly  now,  and  confess  their  blas- 
phemy, and  by  repentance,  as  in  them  shall  lie,  make 
satisfaction  imto  God,  our  Lady,  St.  Peter,  and 
the  worshipful  company-  of  this  cathedral  church. 
And  as  this  cross  falleth  down,  so  may  they,  except 
they  repent  and  show  themselves.  (Then  the  cross 
on  which  the  extinguished  lights  had  been  tixed  was 
allowed  to  fall  doNni  with  a  loud  noise,  and  the  super- 
stitious multitude  shouted  with  fear)." 

The  church  of  England,  also,  iii  her  canons,  autho- 
rizes an  anathema  to  be  i)ronounced  on  all  who  say 
that  she  is  not  a  true  and  a|jostolical  church  ;  on  all 
impugncrs  of  the  public  worship  of  God  as  establish- 
ed in  the  Church  of  England ;  on  all  impugners  of 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church;  on  all  im- 
pugners of  Episcopacy  ;  on  all  authors  of  schism,  and 
on  all  maintainers  of  schismatics.  The  anathema 
can  only  be  pronounced  by  the  bishop  before  the 
dean  and  chapter,  or  twelve  other  ministers,  not  in 
public,  but  in  the  bishop's  court.  See  Excommuni- 
cation. 

ANATHEMATA,  the  general  name  applied  in  the 
ancient  Christian  church  to  all  kinds  of  ornaments  in 
churches,  whether  in  the  structure  itself,  or  in  the 
vessels  and  utensils  belonging  to  it.  And  the  reason 
of  the  name  is  obvious,  these  being  set  apart  from 
a  conmion  use  to  God's  honour  and  service.  In  this 
sense  anatliemala  is  used  by  Luke  (xxi.  5)  for  the 
gifts  and  ornaments  of  the  temple.  Accordingly,  in 
early  times,  all  ornaments  belonging  to  the  church, 
as  well  as  whatever  contributed  to  the  beauty  and 
splendour  of  the  fabric  itself,  were  reckoned  among 
the  anathciiiata  of  the  church.  But  the  word  is 
s  metimes  used  in  a  more  restricted  sense  to  denote 
those  gifts  particularly  which  were  hung  upon  pillars, 
in  the  church,  as  memorials  of  some  great  mercy 
which  men  had  received  from  God.  Hence  Jerome 
s]  leaks  of  men's  gifts  hanging  in  the  church  upon 
g(jlden  cords,  or  being  set  in  golden  sockets  or 
sconces.  Being  a  Latin  father,  he  changes  the  ami- 
t/iemata  of  the  Greeks  into  donaria.  From  this  cus 
tom  of  presenting  gifts  to  churches,  there  appears  ti.i 
have  arisen,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  a 
peculiar  practice  noticed  Ijy  Tlieodoret,  that  when 
any  one  obtained  the  bcnelit  of  a  signal  cure  from  Gocl 
in  any  member  of  his  body,  as  his  eyes,  hands,  feet,  or 
other  part,  he  brought  what  was  called  his  cctjipoina, 
or  ligm-e  of  tliat  part  in  silver  or  gold,  to  be  hung  up 
'  in  the  cluu'ch  to  trod,  as  a  memorial  of  his  favour. 
The  same  custom  pre\'ailed  among  the  ancient  hea- 
then, the  arms  of  a  victorious  warrior  being  hung  up 


in  the  temple  as  an  acknowledgment  to  Mars,  the  j 
god  of  war,  and  the  enianci]iated  slave  hanging  up 
his  chains  to  the  Lares.  It  is  possible  that  a  similar  ' 
idea  may  have  prompted  the  Philistines  to  dedicate 
their  golden  emerods  as  an  olfering  (1  Sam.  vi.  4)  to 
the  God  of  Israel.  In  imitation  of  the  same  custom 
the  Romish  churches  are  often  tilled  with  gifts  dedi- 
cated to  the  Vu'gin  iNIary,  or  to  some  tutelar  saint 
who  has  been  thought  to  have  conferred  upon  them 
some  signal  benefit. 

ANCESTOR-WORSHIP.  In  many  uncivilized 
nations  and  heathen  tril.ies  this  species  of  worship 
ha'i  been  found  to  prevail.  The  spirits  of  their  an- 
cestors or  progenitors  they  suppose  to  have  been 
deified,  probably  on  account  of  some  benefits  they 
have  conferred.  It  is  often  difficult,  as  in  the  South 
Sea  islands,  to  discover  bow  much  of  the  nature  of 
divinity  they  attach  to  the  deified  spirits  of  their  an- 
cestors; but  on  the  pantheistic  principle  so  prevalent 
m  many  nations,  they  may  legitimately  regard  the 
authors  of  their  existence  as  constituting  a  part  of 
the  divine  essence,  and  worship  them  as  such.  In 
the  worship  of  ancestors  the  Chinese  are  more  se- 
rious than  in  any  other,  and  are  more  attached  to  it 
than  to  any  other  form  of  idolatry.  Father  Mar- 
tini, a  Jesuit  missionary,  endeavours  to  give  a  more 
lenient  and  modified  aspect  to  this  practice.  "At 
the  first  establishment  of  their  monarchy,"  he  says, 
'•  the  Chinese  erected  in  commemoration  of  their 
parents  and  nearest  relations  some  particular  edi- 
fices which  they  called  Tutnnrj.  In  these  edifices 
there  were  no  manner  of  idols  set  up  ;  their  laudable 
intention  being  only  to  demonstrate  to  the  world 
what  reverence  and  respect  ought  to  be  shown  to 
their  parents  when  living  by  these  public  testimo- 
nies of  then-  love  and  gratitude  after  their  decease." 

It  was  natural  for  a  Romish  priest  thus  to  apohj- 
gise  for  what  nuist  be  admitted  by  every  reflecting 
person  to  be  an  idolatrous  adoration  of  deceased  an- 
cestors ;  but  all  travellers  are  unanimous  in  charg- 
ing the  Chinese  with  this  peculiar  form  of  worship. 
In  the  house  of  ever\'  wealthy  family  there  is  an 
apartment,  which  they  call  Hutangi,  and  which  is 
devoted  to  the  peculiar  service  of  their  ancestors, 
where,  on  a  large  table  set  against  the  wall,  and 
fronted  with  steps  like  those  which  lead  up  to  an 
altar,  is  exposed  to  view  the  image  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished person  among  their  ancestors,  and  the 
names  of  all  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  the 
family  ranged  in  order  on  each  side,  written  on  small 
shehes  or  boards,  with  their  age,  quality,  profession, 
and  the  date  of  their  decease.  All  the  relations 
meet  together  in  this  hall  twice  a-year,  that  is,  at 
spring  and  autumn.  Tlie  richest  and  most  liberal 
in  the  company  set  several  dishes  of  meat,  rice, 
fruits,  perfumes,  wine,  and  wax-tapers  on  the  talile, 
\vith  the  same  cerenioni(;s  as  when  they  make  simi- 
lar presents  to  governors  on  their  entrance  upon 
oltice,  or  to  mandarins  of  the  first  rank  upon  their 
birth-days.     Those  whose  circumstances  do  not  ad 
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mit  of  a  particular  apartment  being  appropriated  to 
tliis  ceremony,  lix  np,  in  the  most  convenient  place 
they  can  find,  the  names  of  their  ancestors  witlioiit 
any  other  ceremony  wliatever. 

There  is  an  aimiial  observance  also  among  tlie 
Chinese  in  connection  with  the  worship  of  ancesto  s. 
Once  a-year,  about  the  beginning  of  May,  the  chil- 
dren with  their  relatives  visit  the  tombs  of  their 
deceased  parents,  which  are  situated  generally  at 
Slime  distance  from  the  towns,  and  often  on  the 
mountains.  On  reaching  the  place  of  their  inter- 
ment, the  children  and  friends  show  the  same  mai'ks 
of  sorrow  ajid  respect  as  at  their  decease,  and,  hav- 
ing aiTanged  wine  and  other  provisions  on  the  tomb, 
they  partake  of  the  entertainment  with  as  much  se- 
riousness as  on  a  funeral  solemnity. 

Not  only  after,  but  even  before,  the  interment  of 
the  dead,  a  ceremony  is  gone  through,  which  has  in 
it  sometliing  of  a  sacred  character.  The  corpse  is 
carried  into  a  spacious  hall,  and  before  the  cotHn  is 
placed  a  table,  on  wliich  is  set  a  statue  of  the  de- 
ceased .vith  his  name  inscribed  upon  it ;  and  all 
round  it  is  decorated  with  flowers,  perfumes,  and 
lighted  tapers.  The  friends  and  acquaintances,  who 
come  to  condole  with  the  survivors,  on  entering  the 
apartment,  salute  the  deceased  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  country,  that  is,  they  prostrate  them- 
selves before  him,  and  strike  the  groimd  with  then- 
foreheads  before  the  table,  placing  upon  it,  in  a  so- 
lemn and  formal  manner,  several  wax-tapers  and  per- 
fumes, with  wliich,  according  to  custom,  they  have 
come  plentifully  provided. 

The  most  solemn  sacrifice,  in  commemoration  of 
their  ancestors,  is  celebrated  by  the  Cliinese  on  the 
fourteenth  of  August.  Father  JMoralez  was  present 
on  the  occasion  of  its  celebration  at  one  time.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  in  a  temple,  over  the  door 
of  which  were  written  these  two  words.  Kin  Chcit, 
the  Temple  of  the  Forefathers.  Six  tables  had  been 
prepared  for  the  sacrifice,  on  which  were  placed 
meats  ready  dressed,  and  raw  flesh,  with  fruits, 
flowers,  and  perfumes,  which  were  bunit  in  little 
chafing  dishes.  The  ceremony  is  thus  minutely  de- 
tailed by  the  Jesuit  who  witnessed  it. 

"At  the  upper  end  of  the  temple  were  the  in- 
scriptions of  their  ancestors  artfully  disposed,  and 
each  in  its  proper  niche.  On  each  side  the  images  of 
their  gi'aiidfathcrs  were  fastened  to  the  walls.  In 
the  yard  there  were  several  carpets  spread  on  the 
ground,  upon  which  lay  large  heaps  of  paper,  cut  in 
the  .shape  of  the  coin  of  their  country,  which  they 
imagined  would  in  the  other  world  be  converted  into 
real  money,  pass  cuiTent  there,  and  serve  to  redeem 
the  souls  of  their  relations.  Besides,  in  one  corner 
of  the  yard,  they  had  erected  a  large  tree,  the  bot- 
tiim  whereijf  was  surrounded  with  brushwood,  or 
chips,  which  were  set  on  tire,  and  burnt  during  the 
celebration  of  the  sacrifice,  that  the  siiuls  of  their 
dead  might  be  accommodated  with  sullicient  light. 

''  The  Iknitiiitl,  who  assisted  at  this  .sacrifice,  were 


dressed  like  di)Ctors  on  a  solemn  festival.  .  .  One  ot 
them  officiated  as  priest,  two  others  as  deacon  and 
sub-deacon,  and  a  third  as  master  of  the  ceremonies. 
Several  other  doctors  performed  divers  other  minis- 
terial offices,  as  that  of  (nuilijles,  &c.  Such  as  had 
not  taken  their  doctor's  degree,  appeared  in  their 
best  clothes,  all  regularly  ranged  and  diviiled  into 
divers  choirs  at  the  lower  end  of  the  temple  on  each 
side  the  doors.  .  .  .  The  sacrifice  began  after  the 
followuig  manner :  as  soon  as  the  priest  was  seated 
with  his  two  assistants  on  each  side  of  him,  upon  a 
carpet  that  covered  all  the  middle  of  the  yard,  the 
master  of  the  ceremonies  ordered,  that  all  the  con- 
gi'egation  should  fall  down  upon  their  knees,  and 
prostrate  themselves  down  to  the  ground;  then  he 
ordered  them  to  rise  again,  which  was  accordhigly 
done  with  great  decency  and  order.  .  .  .  The  priest 
and  his  attendants  .  .  .  approached  with  abundance 
of  gravity  the  place  of  the  inscriptions  and  images  of 
then'  dead,  and  perfumed  tlicin  with  frankincense.  .  . 
The  master  of  the  ceremonies  then  ordered  to  be  of- 
fered up  the  wine  of  blessing  and  true  happiness.  At 
the  same  time  the  attendants  gave  the  wine  to  the 
priest,  who  took  up  the  chalice  with  both  his  hands, 
elevated  it,  then  set  it  down  again,  and  ennitied  it. 
It  would  be  too  tedious  to  relate  every  minute  cir- 
cumstance. .  .  The  priest  and  his  assistants  turned 
their  faces  towards  the  congregation.  He  wlio  offi- 
ciated as  deacon,  pronounced,  with  an  audible  voice, 
all  the  benefits  and  indulgences  which  those  who 
were  present  might  expect  as  the  result  of  their  at- 
tendance. '  Know  ye,'  says  he,  '  that  all  you  who  have 
assisted  at  this  solemn  sacrifice,  may  be  very  weU 
assured  of  receiving  some  particular  favoiu's  from 
your  deceased  ancestors,  in  return  for  these  grateful 
oblations,  which  you  have  in  this  public  manner  now 
made  imto  them.  You  shall  be  honoured  and  respect- 
ed by  all  men,  live  to  a  good  old  age,  and  enjoy  all 
the  blesshigs  which  this  life  can  afford.'  After  this 
declaration  they  set  fire  to  their  whole  store  of  paper- 
money,  and  so  the  sacrifice  concluded."  It  may  be 
noticed,  tliat  tlie  Chinese,  before  they  go  into  the 
temple  to  sacrifice  to  theii'  ancestors,  fetch  three  ^ 
dreadful  groans,  as  if  they  were  just  expiring. 

The  whole  order  of  this  worship  is  laid  down  in 
the  Chinese  Kitual,  with  the  jirayers  and  supplica- 
tions which  are  appointed  to  be  made  to  their  de- 
ceased ancestors.  These  acts  of  devotion  are,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Chinese,  the  most  powerful  and 
efficacious  which  can  be  performed.  On  the  due 
perfonnaiice  of  this  kind  of  religi<  us  worship  they 
ground  all  their  expectations  of  fuiare  happiness. 
They  flatter  themselves  that,  in  virtue  of  these  testi- 
monies of  veneration  for  their  ancestors,  they  their 
descendanis  shall  he  put  in  |iosscssion  of  numberless 
blessings.  And  the  reasons  which  the  Chinese 
themselves  assign  for  the  high  estimation  m  which 
they  hold  this  worship  of  their  ancestors,  are  quite 
in  harmony  with  the  creed  of  a  large  iiortion  of  that 
iH'm,'uk:il>K'    pciijilc.      They    cuusidir  man    as  com- 
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posed  of  a  tKiTcstrial,  material  substance,  which  ish  s 
hody,  and  of  an  aerial,  iinmaterial  substance,  which  is 
his  soul  Upon  this  principle  they  believe,  that  there 
is  always  some  portion  of  this  aerial  substance  in 
the  unages  of  Confucius,  and  of  thcii'  deceased  friends 
and  relations.  These  images  are,  accordingly,  made 
hollow,  in  order  that  some  portion  of  this  aerial  sub- 
stance may  descend  and  reside  within  them,  and  by 
that  means  be  present  at  the  ceremonies  observed  in 
honour  of  them.  Hence  they  are  called  the  recep- 
tacles of  souls. 

This  kind  of  worship  is  universal  in  China.  The 
emperors  sacritice  to  their  ancestors,  and  all  the  peo- 
ple, both  rich  and  poor,  make  their  oblations  to  tlie 
departed  souls  of  their  respective  faniihes  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generation,  but  no  farther.  In  their 
prayers  to  the  dead,  they  thank  them  most  devoutly 
for  the  manifold  blessings  received  from  them,  and 
implore  a  continuance  of  these  favours.  Besides 
the  public  sacritices  we  have  noticed,  they  make 
others  in  private,  but  not  with  such  solenniity  and 
pomp.  At  every  new  and  full  moon,  also,  they 
light  up  wax-tapers  before  the  pictiu'cs  or  statues  of 
tlieli-  dead  relatives,  bum  perfumes  in  commemora- 
tion of  them,  provide  elegant  entertainments  for 
them,  and  pay  them  profound  liomage.  The  same 
practices  connected  with  ancestor-wor.ship  are  found 
pervading  the  whole  life  of  the  Chinese.  When  a 
child  is  about  to  be  born,  the  mother  makes  solemn 
mention  of  her  condition  to  her  ancestors,  and  tliis 
prayer  is  made  to  them  in  her  behalf,  "  Such  a  one 
ilraws  near  the  time  of  her  tra\'ail ;  she  is  come,  0 
glorious  spirits !  to  lay  her  dangerous  state  before 
you ;  we  humbly  beseech  you  to  assist  her  under 
the  pains  of  child-bearing,  and  grant  her  a  liap]iy 
delivery."  Two  months  after  the  child  is  born,  the 
mother  carries  it  to  the  pagoda,  presents  it  to  her 
ancestors,  and  returns  cordial  thanks  for  its  preser- 
vation. At  the  year's  end  she  goes  to  her  ances- 
tors again,  and  begs  that,  by  their  assistance,  the 
child  may  increase  in  stature.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
the  youth  receives  the  bonnet  or  cap,  which  is  a 
token  of  his  having  entered  upon  manhood  :  and 
the  Chinese  liitual  cont.iins  a  jirayer,  which  he  is 
e.xpected  from  that  period  to  use,  in  which  he  begs 
his  ancestors  to  protect  him,  to  assist  liim  amid  all 
his  ditficulties,  and  to  conduct  him  safe  to  the  years 
of  maturity.  A  prayer  to  the  same  etlect  is  ap- 
pointed to  be  used  by  a  young  woman  when  she 
reaches  maturity,  and  another  when  she  is  about  to 
be  married. 

The  worship  of  ancestors  is  found  not  only  in 
China,  but  in  \arious  other  countries,  though  no- 
where else  is  it  so  completely  reduced  to  a  system. 
The  Sintoists,  a  numeruus  sect  in  Japan,  are  also 
said  to  venerate  their  ancestors.  But  from  very 
early  times  this  kind  of  worship  existed  in  heathen 
nations.  Gratitude  to  those  who  had  been  bene- 
factors while  they  lived,  led  to  their  deification  after 
death.     Both  Cicero  and  Tliny  say,   that  this   was 
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the  ancient  mode  of  rewarding  those  who  had  done 
good  while  on  earth.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  find  the 
ancient  heathen  temples  built  near  the  tombs  of  the 
dead,  as  if  they  were  nothing  more  than  stately  mo- 
numents erected  to  their  memory.  What  is  the 
whole  mythology  of  the  Greeks  and  llomans,  but 
in  all  probability  the  deification  of  heroes  and  men 
of  renown.  And  even  the  veneration  which  the 
early  Christians  entertained  for  the  martyrs  dege- 
nerated at  length  into  a  superstitious  idolatry,  which 
not  only  besought  their  intercessory  prayers,  but 
venerated  their  relics.  Thus  has  IJome  introduced, 
and  continues  to  inculcate  upon  her  votaries,  a  kind 
of  ancestor-W'Orship  imder  the  name  of  Invocation 
of  Saints  and  Veneration  of  Relics. 

The  following  extract  from  Dr.  Walsh's  accoimt  of 
the  x\rmenians  in  Constantinople,  as  given  by  Mr. 
Conder,  in  his  'View  of  all  IJeligions,'  shows  that  an- 
cestor-worship is  not  unknown  among  some  so-call- 
ed Christian  churches,  even  in  our  own  day  :  "  In  tlie 
Armenian  cemetery,  which  occupies  several  hundred 
acres,  on  a  hill  that  overlooks  the  Bosphorus,  whole 
Armenian  families,  of  two  or  three  generations  toge- 
ther, are  often  to  be  seen  sitting  round  tlie  tombs,  and 
holding  visionary  coinmnnications  with  their  deceased 
friends.  According  to  their  belief,  the  souls  of  the 
dead  pass  into  a  place  called  Gaijank,  which  is  not  a 
purgatory,  for  they  sutfer  neither  pain  nor  pleasure, 
but  retain  a  perfect  consciousness  of  the  past.  From 
this  state  they  may  be  delivered  by  the  alms  and 
jirayers  of  the  living,  which  the  pious  Amien'aus 
gi\'e  liberally  for  their  friends.  Easter  Monday  is 
the  great  day  on  which  they  assemble  for  this  \mv- 
pose  ;  but  every  Sunday,  and  frequently  week  days, 
are  devoted  to  this  object.  The  priest  who  accom- 
jianies  them,  first  proceeds  to  the  tosnbs,  and  reads 
tlio  prayers  for  the  dead,  in  which  he  is  joined  by 
the  family.  They  then  separate  into  groups,  or, 
suigly  sitting  down  by  favourite  graves,  call  its  in- 
habitants about  them,  and,  by  the  help  of  a  strong 
imagination,  really  seem  to  converse  with  them.  This 
pious  and  pensive  duty  being  perfomied  to  their  dead 
friends,  they  retire  to  some  jileasant  sjiot  near  the 
pLiCe,  where  provisions  had  been  jirexiously  bronglit, 
and  cheerfully  enjoy  the  society  of  the  living.  '  These 
family  visits  to  the  mansions  of  the  departed  are  a 
fa\ourite  enjoyment  of  this  people.  I  have  fre- 
()uently,'  says  Dr.  Walsh,  'joined  these  groups  with- 
out being  considered  as  an  intruder.'"  See  Idola- 
try. 

ANCHORITES,  or  Anchorets  (Gr.  anachorco, 
to  separate),  a  class  of  monks  in  early  times  who  se- 
parated themselves  from  tlie  world,  retirmg  from 
society,  and  living  in  private  cells  in  the  wilderness. 
Such  were  Paul,  and  Antony,  and  Ililarian,  the  first 
founders  of  the  monastic  life  in  Egvjjf  and  Pales- 
tine. Chrysostom  says  some  of  them  lived  in  caves, 
distinguished  from  the  Ccenobitcs,  w  lu.i  lived  in  a  fra- 
ternity under  a  common  heail.  Mo.'-heim  describes 
file  Aiuhoritcs  as  !ia\ing  lived  in  desert  places  with 
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no  kind  of  shelter,  feeding  on  roots  and  plants,  and 
having  no  tixed  residence,  but  lodging  wlierevcr 
night  overtook  them,  so  that  visitors  might  not  know- 
where  to  lind  them. 

There  is  an  order  of  monks  in  the  Greek  Church 
who  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Anchorets. 
Tliough  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  labour  and  re- 
straints required  bv  convent  life,  they  are  neverthe- 
less desirous  of  spending  their  lives  in  solitude  and 
retirement.  They  purchase,  therefore,  a  cell  or  lit- 
tle commodious  apartment  outside  a  convent,  with  a 
small  spot  of  ground  contiguous  to  it  sufficient  to 
maiutain  them ;  and  they  never  enter  the  convent 
but  on  solenm  festival  days,  when  they  assist  at  the 
celebration  of  Di\ine  service.  As  soon  as  their 
public  devotions  are  ended,  they  retuni  to  their  cells, 
and  S]iend  their  time  in  the  ordinary  avocations  of 
life,  without  being  bound  to  observe  any  fixed  times 
for  their  devotions.  There  are  some  of  these  An- 
chorets, however,  who  withdraw  from  the  convent 
with  the  permission  of  tiieir  Abbot  to  live  still  more 
retired,  and  a]ii)ly  themselves  more  closely  than  ever 
to  praver  and  meditation.  A.s  they  have  no  land 
or  vineyards  of  their  own  to  cultivate,  the  convent 
sends  them  once  at  least,  if  not  twice  a-month,  a 
stated  allowance.  Sucli  of  them,  however,  as  de- 
cline such  a  dependent  mode  of  living,  rent  some 
small  vii'.eyards  which  may  be  situated  in  the 
neighbom-hood  of  their  cells,  and  maintain  them- 
selves out  of  the  produce.  Some  live  upon  tigs, 
some  upon  chen'ies,  and  others  upon  such  whole- 
some fruits  as  they  may  be  able  to  ju-ocure.  A 
few  eani  a  subsistence  by  transcribing  books  or 
manuscripts. 

ANCILL^E  DEI  (Lat.  homhnnulens  of  God],  a 
name  sometimes  given  to  Deaconesses  (which  see) 
in  the  early  Christian  Church ;  and  also  to  Nuns 
(which  see)  at  a  later  period. 

ANCULl  and  Antui-^e,  the  heathen  gods  and 
goddesses  of  slaves  in  ancient  mythology,  to  whom 
they  prayed  amid  the  oppression  which  they  were 
called  to  endure. 

ANCYLE  (I.,at.  a  hickler),  a  sacred  buckler  or 
shield  which  was  supposed  to  have  fallen  dowii  from 
heaven  in  tlie  reign  of  Numa  Pompilius,  king  of 
Kome,  while  a  nn'raculous  voice  was  heard  declaring 
that  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  Rome  depended  on 
this  shield  being  preserved.  When  this  evciit  is  said 
to  have  happened,  the  jieople  were  not  a  little  com- 
forted amid  the  sorrow  and  alarm  prevailing  in  con- 
sequence of  a  pestilence  which  was  raging  with 
fearful  severity.  The  better  to  preserve  the  liiaven- 
dcscended  shield,  Numa  was  advised  by  the  guddcss 
Egeria  to  make  eleven  other  shields  as  exactly  rc- 
ppmbling  it  as  piossible,  to  prevent  the  discovery  of 
the  true  one.  Eleven  nthers  were  accordingly  made  so 
like  the  divine  original  that  Numa  himself  could  nut 
discover  the  diiiercnce.  For  the  preservation  of 
tlie^c  precious  shields,  Numa  in.stitutcd  an  order  of 
l)r!c-ls  called  Salii,  cinsistiug  of  twelve,  which  was 


equal  to  the  number  of  tlie  Aucylia  intrusted  to 
their  care. 

ANCYLIA,  a  feast  celebrated  at  Rome  every  year 
in  the  month  of  March,  in  honour  of  the  descent 
from  heaven  of  the  sacred  shield.  The  Salii  or 
priests  of  Mars  carried  the  twelve  shields  roiuid  the 
city.  They  began  the  ceremony  with  sacritices ; 
then  walked  along  the  streets  carrying  the  bucklers, 
and  dancing  sometimes  together,  and  sometimes  se- 
parately, using  man)'  gestures,  and  striking  musically 
one  another's  bucklers  with  their  rods,  singing 
hymns  in  honour  of  Janus,  Mars,  Juno,  and  Mi- 
nerva, which  were  answered  by  a  chorus  of  girls 
dressed  like  themselves,  and  called  Salia'.  Though 
the  feast  and  procession  were  held  properly  in  March, 
yet  the  Ancylia  were  moved  whenever  a  just  war 
was  declared  by  order  of  the  Senate  against  any 
state  or  iieople. 

ANDRASTE,  or  Adeaste,  a  female  deity  an- 
ciently worshipped  in  Britain,  particularly  by  the 
Triuobantes  in  Essex,  as  the  goddess  of  Victory. 
Prisoners  taken  in  war  are  said  to  have  been  sacri- 
iiced  to  her  in  a  grove  consecrated  to  her.  Camden 
throws  out  the  conjecture,  that  the  true  name  of 
this  goddess  may  have  been  Anarhnith,  an  old  Bri- 
tish word  i-iginfving  '  to  overcome.' 

ANDREW'S  DAY  (St.),  a  festival  observed  on 
the  30th  of  November,  in  honour  of  the  Apostle 
Andrew,  brother  of  Simon  Peter.  It  is  celebrated 
on  the  same  day  in  the  Anglican,  Romish,  and  Greek 
churches. 

AXDROGEUS,  son  of  Minos  and  Pasiphae,  who 
is  said,  after  having  been  killed,  to  have  been  re- 
stored to  life  by  jEsculapius.  lie  was  worshipped 
in  Attica  as  a  hero  ;  an  altar  was  erected  to  him  in 
the  port  of  Phalerus,  and  games  were  celebrated  in 
Ills  honour  eveiy  year  in  the  Ceranieicus.  It  is  said 
that  he  was  originally  worshipped  as  the  introducer 
of  agriculture  into  Attica. 

ANDRONA  (Gr.  aiwr,  a  nian\  a  term  used  to  de- 
note that  part  of  the  ancient  Christian  clnu-chcs  allot- 
ted to  the  male  jiortion  of  tlie  audience.  The  rules 
of  the  primitive  churches  required  the  separation  of 
the  two  sexes  in  the  church,  and  this  was  general'y 
observed.  The  men  occupied  the  left  of  the  altar  on 
the  .south  side  of  the  church,  and  the  women  the 
right  on  the  north  side.  They  were  separated  from 
one  another  by  a  veil  or  lattice.  In  the  Eastern 
churches  the  women  and  catechumens  occuiiied  the 
galleries  above,  while  the  men  sat  below.  In  some 
churches  a  separate  aj-artment  was  allotted  to  wi- 
dows and  virgins.  'J'his  separafiun  of  the  sexes  is 
siill  maintained  in  the  Greek  churches,  and  in  the 
Jewish  synagogues. 

ANDKUNICIAXS.  foUower.s  of  .\ndronicus  who 
tlourishcd  in  the  second  century,  and  took  a  leading 
part  in  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  a  peculiar  bnuich 
of  the  Gnostic  heretics.     See  Exckatites. 

ANI'".MO'i"lS  ((xr.  ayiemos,  the  wind),  a  surname 
of  the  Grecian  goddess  Athena,  as  the  controller  of 
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the  winds,  iiiulur  wliich  title  she  was  worshijipwl,  and 
had  a  tcni[ile  at  Mothoue  in  Messenia. 

AXFAL  (Arab,  the  spoils),  tlie  title  of  a  chanter 
in  the  Koran,  which  lays  duNni  the  rales  in  regai'd  to 
the  distribution  of  spoils  taken  from  the  enenij'.  The 
arransenient  of  Moliannned  on  this  subject  was,  that 
the  iifth  ]iart  was  to  be'ong  to  God,  to  the  iirojihet, 
to  his  relations,  to  orphans,  to  the  poor,  and  to  pil- 
grims. Some  doubt  exists  as  to  the  precise  mean- 
ing of  this  rule.  Some  think  that  gi\  ing  a  portion 
to  God  was  only  an  ex]iression  of  homage  to  the 
Divine  Being,  and  that  iiractically  the  fifth  part  of 
the  booty  was  to  be  subdivided  uito  five  parts,  thus 
excluding  God  from  the  parties  entitled  to  tiie  spoil ; 
and  that,  since  the  prophet's  death,  his  part  is  to  be 
apiilied  for  the  general  benefit,  or  given  to  the  head 
of  the  mosque  for  the  place,  or  added  to  the  otlier 
four  portions.  Others  suppose  that  the  rule  is  to 
be  literally  followed  by  subdividing  the  fifth  part  of 
the  booty  into  six  portions,  and  that  the  portions  be- 
longing to  God  and  the  prophet  arc  to  be  used  in 
repairing  and  adorning  the  temple  of  .Mecca. 

ANGEL  (Gr.  <inprhis,  a  messenger),  a  spiritual, 
immortal,  intelligent  being,  the  highest  in  the  order 
of  created  beings.  Tlie  word  angel,  properh-  speak- 
ing, is  a  name,  not  of  nature,  but  of  office,  signifyuig 
literally  a  person  sent,  lloth  the  Greek  and  He- 
brew words,  which  are  emiiloyed  to  denote  angels, 
have  in  this  respect  the  same  nu'auing.  Angels 
form  the  link  of  connection  between  God  and  this 
world.  That  there  are  such  beings  is  plain  from 
numerous  passages  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment. And  yet  a  Jewish  sect,  we  are  informed, 
existed  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  who  affirmed  that 
there  was  no  resurrectitm,  neither  angel,  nor  spirit. 
The  Sadducces,  to  which  we  now  refer,  are  supposed 
to  have  interpreted  all  the  passages  in  the  Jewish 
scriptures  which  speak  of  angels  in  a  figurative 
sense  ;  and  accordingly  they  are  thought  to  luive  re- 
garded angels  not  as  real  permanent  substances,  but 
spectres  wduch  in  a  short  time  dissolved  into  air  or 
disappeared  like  the  colours  of  a  rainbow.  Some 
Socinians,  in  modem  times,  bcIie^■c  them  to  be  sim- 
ply manifestations  of  the  divine  power. 

A  question  has  been  agitated  as  to  the  time  \\licn 
angels  were  created.  Hoses  makes  no  mention  of 
such  beings  in  his  account  of  the  creation.  But  this 
of  course  is  easily  explained,  by  reflecting  that  the 
main  purpose  and  design  of  the  history  as  contained 
in  the  first  eliapters  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  is  to 
give  an  account  of  the  creation  of  the  visible,  not  of 
the  invisible  uni\-ersc.  One  passage  plainly  speaks 
of  them  as  present  at  the  creation  of  this  world. 
Job  -xxxviii.  4,  7,  '•  Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  e;n-th?  declare,  if  thou  hast  un- 
derstanding. When  the  morning  stars  sang  toge- 
ther, and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy?"  .A.11 
such  speculations,  however,  are  very  unprofitable, 
and  we  may  well  content  ourselves  with  the  appeal 
of  an  .apostle,  Heb.  i.  14,  "Are  they  not  all  minis- 


,  tering  spirits  sent  forth  to  minister  for  them  who 
,  sh.all  be  heirs  of  salvation?" 

j  The  rabbuncjil  writings  of  the  Jews  abound  with 
traditions  concerning  angels.  Some  su]ipose  them 
to  have  been  created  on  the  first,  othcre  on  the  fiftli 
:  day.  The  Talmud  teaches  that  there  is  a  daily  crea- 
!  tion  of  angels,  who  inunediately  sing  an  anthem,  and 
[  (hen  expire  Some  angels  are  said  to  be  created 
from  fire,  others  from  water,  others  from  wind ;  but 
from  Psal.  xxxiii.  0.  Kabbi  Jonathan  inferred,  '•  that 
there  is  an  angel  created  by  every  word  that  pro- 
ceeds out  of  the  mouth  of  God."  The  Talmud 
speaks  of  angels  as  if  they  were  material  beings,  as- 
serting one  angel  to  be  taller  than  another,  by  as 
many  miles  as  a  man  woidd  travel  in  a  journey  of 
ii\e  luuidred  years.  In  the  Bereshitli  Rabba,  a  Jew- 
ish work  of  high  authority,  angels  are  said  to  ha^e 
been  consulted  respecting  the  creation  of  man,  some 
advising,  others  remonstrating  against  it. 

The  writings  of  the  Rabbis  frequently  mention 
the  so\"enty  angels,  to  wlu^m  they  say  were  assigned, 
by  lot,  at  the  time  of  the  building  of  Babel,  the  se- 
venty nations  into  which  they  allege  the  Gentiles 
were  distributed.  A^'hile  the  Gentiles  were  thug 
committed  to  the  guardianship  of  angels,  Israel  is  re- 
presented as  having  been  placed  liy  a  fortunate  lot 
under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  God  him- 
self. On  the  true  nature  of  these  guardian  angels  of 
the  nation.s,  Jewish  writers  are  divided,  some  declar- 
ing them  to  be  angels  of  light,  and  othcir,  demons  of 
darkness.  In  addition  to  the  angels  who  preside 
over  large  territories,  every  olject  in  the  world,  even 
the  smallest  herb,  is  considered  as  having  its  govern- 
ing angel,  by  whose  word  and  laws  it  is  ilifccted. 
ICvcry  man  has  also,  according  to  Rabbinical  notions, 
liis  guardian  angel  or  mashal  who  prays  for  hiin,  and 
imitates  in  heaven  all  that  the  man  does  tq^on  the 
earth.  There  are  three  angels  who  are  alleged  to 
weave,  or  make  garlands  out  of  the  prayei's  of  the 
Israelites :  the  first  is  Achtariel;  the  second  Meta- 
tron ;  and  the  third  Saudal])hon.  These  prayers 
must  be  in  the  Hebrew  tongue.  The  second  angel 
now  mentioned,  and  whom  the  Rabbis  denominate 
Mr.TATKOX  (which  see;,  is  regarded  as  the  most  il- 
lustrious among  the  heavenly  inhabitants,  and  in- 
deed the  khig  of  angels.  Before  the  Babylonish 
captivity  the  Hebrews  seem  not  to  have  known  the 
names  of  any  angels ;  the  Tahnudists  ."ay  they 
brought  the  names  of  angels  from  Babylon.  Tobit, 
who  is  thought  to  have  resided  in  Nineveh  some 
time  before  the  captivity,  mentions  the  angel  Ra- 
phael ;  Daniel,  who  li\ed  at  Babylon  some  time  after 
Tobit,  spe.aks  of  Michael  and  Gabriel.  In  the  second 
book  of  Esdras,  the  name  of  the  angel  Uriel  occurs. 
In  tlie  New  T'estanient  we  find  only  Michael  and 
Gabriel. 

Tlie  existence  of  such  beings  as  ^\"e  term  angels, 
was  generally  admitted  by  tlie  auoieiit  heathen,  the 
Greeks  calling  them  deiiwii-<,  and  the  Romans  (jenii 
or  lures.     These  la.ttcr  were  sometimes  confounded 
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with  the  souls  of  deceaseJ  persons.  They  were  sup- 
posed to  exercise  a  prutoctiuir  influence  over  the  in- 
terior of  every  man's  houscluild,  liiuiself,  his  family, 
and  propertv,  and  yet  they  were  not  regarded  as 
divinities,  but  simply  as  guardian  spirits,  whose  place 
was  the  chimney-piece,  and  whose  altar  was  the 
domestic  hearth,  and  where  each  individual  made 
ofierings  of  incense  to  them  in  his  own  house. 

The  Christian  fathers  were  somewhat  keen  in  their 
discussions  as  to  the  nature  of  angels,  and  they  were 
divided  in  opinion  whether  these  beings  were  pos- 
sessed of  material  bodies,  or  were  only  spirits.  Some 
writers  have  alleged  that  there  is  a  diiVerence  of  rank 
among  angels ;  others  go  so  far  as  to  distribute  the 
orders  into  three  hierarcliies  :  first,  seraphuTi,  cheru- 
bim, and  thrones ;  second,  dominions,  virtues,  and 
powers  ;  third,  principalities,  archangels,  and  angels. 
The  Jews  reckon  four  orders,  each  headed  by  an 
archangel,  the  four  rulers  being  Michael,  Gabriel, 
Uriel,  and  Raphael.  They  teach  that  there  is  one 
chief  angel  who  presides  over  the  rest,  Michael,  who 
wrestled  with  Jacob,  and  of  whom  Daniel  s.ays,  "  Lo, 
Michael  one  of  the  chief  jirinces  came  to  helji  nic." 
The  Jews  ascribe  many  wonderful  deeds  to  this 
angel,  and  mistaking  the  Old  Testament  ajipearanccs 
of  the  Messiah,  attribute  them  to  this  angel.  This 
is  the  Metatron  to  whom  we  have  ah'eady  alluded. 

The  Mohanmiedans  are  iirm  believers  in  the 
existence  of  angels,  whom  they  regard  as  retined  and 
pure  bodies  formed  of  light.  They  regard  them  as 
having  difl'erent  forms  and  dill'erent  fiuictions.  Some 
stand  before  God,  others  bow  down ;  some  sit, 
others  lie  prostrate  in  his  presence.  Some  sing 
praises  and  hymns  to  the  honour  of  the  Almighty, 
others  give  him  glory  in  another  manner,  or  implore 
liis  mercy  to  be  extended  to  sinful  man.  Some  keep 
a  register  of  om'  actions,  some  guard  us,  others  sup- 
port the  throne  of  God.  It  is  not  only  an  indispen- 
sable article  of  faith  with  a  Mcihammcdan,  that  lie 
slioidd  beheve  in  the  existence  of  angels,  but  that  he 
should  love  them.  After  his  prayers  aceoitlinirlv, 
lie  uniformly  salutes  the  angels,  turning  to  the  riglit 
ami  the  left,  and  saying,  '  Peace  be  with  you,'  or 
•  Peace  and  the  mercy  of  God  be  with  you.'  Who- 
ever hates  an  angel  is  in  the  estimation  of  -Moham- 
medans an  inlidel.  They  do  not  beheve  them  to  be 
pure  spirits,  but  that  their  bodies  are  tliiii,  formed 
of  light  and  perfectly  holy,  that  they  neither  cat, 
drink,  nor  sleep,  that  they  are  without  father,  mu- 
Iher,  dili'erciice  of  .sex,  or  any  carnal  inclination. 

The  angel  Gabriel  was  a  great  favourite  with 
.Mohanuned,  as  he  pretended  to  receive  all  his  reve- 
lations from  that  heavenly  messenger,  who  was  sent 
from  (iod  on  ]uirpose  to  communicate  these  succes- 
give  revi:lation»,  which  together  make  up  the  Koran. 
This  same  angel  conducted  him  through  the  seven 
heavens,  and  brought  him  liaek  to  earth,  leading  by 
the  briille  his  horse  .\lboiac. 

.VNGKLWOKSIIU'.  It  is  dillicult  precisely  to 
determine  whether  the  ancient  Hebrews  paid  divine 


homage  to  angels.  The  only  passage  which  seems 
to  sanction  such  an  idea  is  Gen.  xlviii  lU.  "  The 
Angel  which  redeemed  me  from  all  evil,  bless  the 
lads ;  and  let  my  name  be  named  on  them,  and  the 
name  of  my  fathers  Abraham  and  Isaac ;  and  let 
them  grow  into  a  multitude  in  the  midst  of  the 
earth."  The  Rabbinical  glosses  upon  this  passage 
sanction  the  opinion,  that  either  direct  adoration,  or 
at  least  invocation  of  angels,  was  jiract'sed  among  the 
Israelites.  The  passage  itself,  however,  alVords  no 
comitenance  to  such  an  interpretation.  "  Tiie 
Angel  who  redeemed,"  is  clearly  the  Angel  of  the 
covenant,  Jehovah- Jesus,  and  not  any  created 
angel.  The  Jewish  Rabbis,  of  a  modem  date, 
openly  protest  that  they  offer  no  worship  to  angels 
of  any  kind.  Their  catechism  pronounces  an  ana 
thema  against  all  that  shall  petition  for  any  thing  to 
an  angel  or  any  other  celestial  power.  Maimonide." 
states  it  as  the  sixth  article  of  the  Jewish  faith  that 
God  alone  is  to  be  adored,  magnified,  celebrated,  and 
praised.  The  famous  Rabbi  Kiuichi  says,  that  we 
ought  not  to  hivoke  the  ;uigels  or  their  chiefs,  such 
as  Gabriel  and  Jlichael. 

The  early  Christian  churches  appear  to  have  dis- 
ownied  all  creature- worship  of  any  kind,  ami  distinctly 
and  s]iecially  angel- worship.  Urigen,  in  liis  answers 
to  Celsus,  positively  denies  that  either  the  Jews  or 
Christians  gave  any  religious  worship  to  angels. 
He  savs,  "  They  are  ministering  spirits  that  bring 
the  gifts  of  God  to  us,  but  there  is  no  command  in 
Scripture  to  worship  or  adore  them  ;  for  all  prayers, 
supplications,  intercessions,  iuid  giving  of  thank.s, 
are  to  be  sent  up  to  God  by  the  great  High  Priest, 
the  living  Word  of  God,  who  is  superior  to  all  an- 
gels." He  says,  "  Allowing  wdiat  Celsus  jileaded  to 
be  true,  that  the  angels  were  God's  heralds  and  liea- 
venl}'  messengers,  yet  still  the  heralds  and  messen- 
gers were  not  to  be  worshipped,  but  He  whose 
heralds  and  messengers  they  were."  The  Church  of 
Rome  holds  it  to  be  a  wholesome  and  proper  thing 
to  invoeate  angels,  and  they  allege  tliat  they  call 
upon  them  simply  as  friends  of  God  to  intercede 
with  him  on  their  behalf.  The  early  Christian  writers 
apjiear  to  have  anticipated  such  a  defence.  Thus 
Ambrose  exposes  this  miserable  excuse  :  '■  Is  any 
man  so  mad,  or  so  unminclfiil  of  his  salvation,  as  to 
give  the  king's  honour  to  an  olliccr  ;  when,  if  any 
shall  be  found  merely  to  projiose  such  a  thing,  they 
shall  be  justly  condemned  as  guilty  of  high  treason. 
And  vet  these  men  think  themselves  not  guilty  who 
give  the  honour  of  God's  name  to  a  creature,  and, 
forsaking  the  l^ord,  adore  their  fellow-servants  ;  as 
though  there  were  anything  more  than  could  be  re- 
served to  God."  Irenaius  declares  of  the  church  in 
his  time,  that  "  though  she  wrought  many  miracles 
for  the  benefit  of  men,  yet  she  did  nothing  by  invo- 
e;ilion  of  angels,  but  only  by  prayer  to  (iod  and  the 
Lord  Jesus  ("hrist."  And  to  go  still  farther  back  to 
aiiostolie  limes,  we  find  Paul  warning  the  Colossiau 
church  against  this  idolatrous  custom,  which  seenr 
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even  at  tliat  early  period,  to  have  crept  into  the 
Christian  chnreh.  Col.  ii.  18,  "  Let  no  man  beijuile 
you  of  your  reward  in  a  voluntary  humility  and  wor- 
shijiping  of  angels,  intruding  into  those  things  which 
he  hath  not  seen,  vainly  putlisd  up  by  his  fleshly 
mind."  And  the  angel  forbade  John,  when  he 
would  have  worshipped  him,  in  these  explicit  words, 
■  Rev.  xxii.  9,  "Then  saith  he  mito  me,  See  thou  do 
it  not  :  for  I  am  thy  fellow-servant,  and  of  thy  bre- 
thren the  prophets,  and  of  them  which  keep  the  say- 
ings of  this  book  :  worship  God."  Wliat  clearer 
evidence  could  be  obtained  than  these  passages, 
drawn  both  from  Scripture  and  the  fathers,  afford, 
that,  both  in  doctrine  and  practice,  the  early 
Christian  chnrch  w:us  opposed  to  angel  worship  ? 
Wherever  such  a  jiractice  existed,  wliether  among 
heathens  or  heretics,  it  was  unhesitatingly  condemn- 
ed. The  coimcil  of  Laodicea  pronounced  an  ana- 
thema upon  all  who  were  guilty  of  this  kind  of  false 
worship.  "  Christians,"  says  the  canon,  "  ought  not 
to  forsake  the  church  of  God,  and  go  aside  and  hold 
conventicles,  to  invocate  or  call  upon  the  names  of 
angels :  wliich  things  are  forbidden.  If  any  one, 
therefore,  be  found  to  exercise  himself  in  thisjjrivate 
idiilatiy,  let  him  be  accursed ;  because  he  hath  for- 
saken oiu'  l..ord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and 
gone  over  to  idolatry." 

Tlie  doctrine  of  the  invocation  of  angels  is  regularly 
taught  in  the  Chnrch  of  Rome,  and  it  is  professed  to 
be  supported  by  the  Word  of  God.  In  defence  of  it, 
they  quote  Zech.  i.  I'j,  where  the  "angel  of  the 
Lord"  intercedes  for  Jerusalem.  This,  however, 
does  not  authorize  us  to  pray  to  angels.  And,  be- 
sides, the  angel  here  introduced  is  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Angel  of  the  Covenant.  Romanists  refer  also  to 
Rev.  V.  8,  where  the  elders  are  represented  as  having 
golden  vials  "  full  of  prayers,  which  are  tlie  prayers 
of  saints."  The  lour  and  twenty  elders,  however, 
represent  the  chiu'ch  on  earth ;  and  the  prayers 
which  they  offer  are  tlieir  own  pravers,  not  the 
prayers  of  others.  In  short,  nowhere  throughout 
the  .sacred  volume  do  we  find  angel  worship  com- 
manded or  sanctioned,  but,  on  the  contrary,  posi- 
tively forbidden,  as  a  species  of  creature-worship 
which,  in  all  circumstances,  is  idolatry. 

ANGELS  (EvrL).  The  existence  of  a  higher 
order  of  created  beings  than  man,  to  whom  the  name 
of  angels  is  given,  cannot  possibly  be  doubted. 
'•  The  chariots  of  God  are  twenty  thousand,  even 
thousands  of  angels."  The  whole  host  of  angels 
seem  to  have  been  created  in  a  pure  and  sinless  con- 
dition ;  but  we  are  informed  concerning  some  of 
them  in  tlie  Sacred  Scripture,  that  "  they  kept  not 
their  tirst  estate,  but  left  their  o^vn  habitation." 
Once  they  inhabited  the  regions  of  hea\enly  [lurity 
and  peace,  they  dwelt  in  the  presence  of  the  holy 
.lehovah,  and  they  were  "  ministers  of  his,  that  did 
Ins  pleasure."  Nor  was  this  a  mere  temporary  ar- 
rangement on  the  part  of  their  Creator.  Heaven 
was  their  own  habitation,  suited  to  their  nature,  and 


accommodated  to  their  tastes.  They  were  them- 
selves pure  and  holy,  their  understandings  were  full 
of  light,  and  their  hearts  wore  full  of  love.  Yet  by 
their  own  voluntary  act  they  sinned.  Man  fell  under 
the  baleful  influence  of  a  tempter,  but  the  angels 
sinned  without  a  tempter ;  and  hence,  while  it  is 
said  concenung  fallen  Adam,  God  "  drove  out  the 
man,"  it  is  declared  conceniing  the  feUen  angels  that 
"  they  left  their  own  habitation." 

There  has  been  a  considerable  difference  of  ojiinion 
among  theologians  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the 
sin  of  the  evil  angels.  Some  have  attributed  their 
fall  to  lust,  and  others  to  envy  ;  but  tlie  most  general 
opinion  is  tliat  which  ascrilies  it  to  pride,  an  opinion 
founded  on  the  words  of  an  apostle,  "  Not  a  novice, 
lest  being  lifted  up  with  pride,  he  fall  into  the  con- 
demnation of  the  devil."  IIow  feelings  of  pride  and 
vain-glory  arose  in  the  minds  of  ]ieriectly  holy  beings, 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  One  thing  is  clear,  that  no 
such  feelings  could  be  excited  by  any  object  in 
heaven.  There  the  angels  "  veil  their  faces  and  their 
feet  mth  their  wings  "  in  token  of  humble  adoration. 
The  origin  of  this  rebellion  against  the  Most  High, 
is  apjiarently  to  be  traced  to  one  of  this  exalted  order 
of  beings,  who,  entertaining  in  his  heart  unhallowed 
thoughts  and  feelings,  connnmiicated  them  to  others 
of  the  celestial  company,  liimself  becoming  the  leader 
of  the  host ;  so  that  this  army  of  wicked  beings  is 
spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  "the  devil  and  his  angels." 

Rut  whatever  may  Iiave  been  tlie  connneneement 
of  the  departure  of  tlie  angels  from  their  original 
purity,  the  Bible  tells  us  that  they  sinned,  and  there- 
fore they  fell  from  their  flrst  estate.  The  change 
which  thus  took  place  in  their  moral  character  must 
have  been  gi-eat.  Not  that  they  lost  that  high  intellec- 
tual power  which  belonged  to  their  nature  as  angelic 
beings,  but  the  very  circumstance  that  this,  to  a 
great  extent,  was  retained,  only  rendered  the  change 
in  their  moral  condition  all  the  more  fearful.  Tlieir 
once  spotless  holiness  for  ever  departed.  They  now 
live  and  breathe,  if  we  may  so  speak  of  spiritual 
beings,  in  an  atmosphere  of  unminglcd  pollution  and 
sin.  To  them  evil  is  good,  and  good  evil.  And- 
there  is  one  remarkable  point  of  difference,  as  re- 
gards morality,  between  them  and  fallen  men.  Re- 
strained as  the  fallen  family  of  Adam  are  in  the  out- 
goings of  their  depraved  nature  by  what  cUvines  term 
the  common  influences  of  the  Spirit,  the  world  is  thus 
prevented  from  passing  into  prematm-e  destruction. 
No  such  barriers  exist,  however,  in  the  case  of  the 
evil  angels.  Sinful  feelings,  insatiable  desires,  ma- 
lignant, imgovernable  passions  rage  within  their 
bosoms.  Hence  they  are  called  in  Scripture  not 
only  "  evil  angels,"  but  "  unclean  spirits,"  "  lying 
spirits,"  and  "  spiritual  mckednesses  in  high  places." 

A  curious  sul.iject  of  inquiry  arises,  as  to  the  em- 
ployments in  which  the  evil  angels  are  engaged. 
These,  as  may  readily  be  supposed,  are  suited  to  the 
depravity  of  their  nature  and  the  malignity  of  their 
dispositions.     From  Scripture  it  appears  that  they 
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li:ivc  power  over  tlie  bodies  of  men.  An  instance  of 
the  exorcise  of  siicli  a  power  is  found  in  tlie  case  of 
Job,  wlioni  Satan  was  pcnnitted  to  try  by  a  series  of 
heavy  cahunitics,  terminatiiij^  in  a  painful  and  loath- 
some disease.  In  tlie  (tc,spols,also,  there  are  various 
examples  of  indi\iduals  whose  bodies  were  possessed 
by  devils,  not  one  only,  but  many ;  and  our  blessed 
Lord,  in  ;iecordaucc  with  the  great  purpose  for  which 
he  had  come  into  the  world,  "  to  destroy  the  works 
of  the  deWl,"  was  fre(|uently  eng;\ged  in  expelling 
these  demons  from  the  bodies  of  men.  But  the  evil 
angels  have  also  power  over  tlie  mi'uds  of  men.  We 
have  a  melancholy  instance  of  this  in  the  seduction 
of  our  tirst  parents,  and  indeed  this  truth  is  taken  for 
granted  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures. The  mode  in  which  they  operate  upon  the 
human  mind  is  concealed  from  view ;  but,  thougli 
hidden,  it  is  not  the  less  real,  and  all  history  attests 
its  reality.  The  devil  was  the  lying  spirit  in  the 
mouth  of  the  false  prophets  under  the  Old  Testa- 
ment economy,  and  when  the  seventy  disci] des  re- 
tm'ned  from  their  mission,  and  related  to  their  Lord 
the  success  which  they  had  met  with  in  leading  men 
to  renounce  idolatry  aiid  superstition,  Jesus  declared, 
"I  beheld  Satan  as  lightning  fall  from  heaven."  The 
various  systems  of  false  doctrine  which  have  existed 
in  the  world,  have  originated  in  the  active  and  im- 
wearied  opposition  of  the  denl  and  his  emissaries  to 
the  truth  of  God.  Hence,  in  the  Apocalypse,  the 
overthrow  of  Pagan  idolatry  is  represented  as  a  war 
between  Michael  and  his  angels  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Dragon  and  his  angels  on  the  other.  In  describ- 
ing the  Komisli  apostacy,  also,  it  is  the  Dragon,  the 
old  Serpent  that  gives  his  power  unto  the  beast ;  and 
the  Man  of  Sin  is  said  to  be  (2  Thess.  iL  9,  10)  "  after 
the  working  of  Satan,  with  all  power  and  signs,  and 
lying  wonders,  and  with  all  deceivableness  of  un- 
righteousness in  them  that  perish;  because  they  re- 
ceived not  the  love  of  the  truth  that  they  might  be 
saved."  To  the  same  agency  may  be  referred  all  the 
various  systems  of  delusion  and  imposture  by  which 
the  minds  of  men  have  been  ensnared.  Hence  evil 
angels  may  well  be  described  as  the  "  rulers  of  the 
darkness  of  this  world." 

AVhile  thus  iucessanlly  employed  in  iuHictingdeep 
moral  injury  upon  this  fallen  winlil,  these  evil  .TngeLs 
are  themselves  the  objects  of  the  heavy  displeasure 
of  God,  and  "  reserved  in  everlasting  chains  under 
darkness  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day."  Ac- 
cordingly, we  are  informed  (2  Pet.  ii.  4),  that  "God 
spared  not  the  angels  that  sinned,  but  cast  them 
down  to  hell,  and  delivered  them  into  chains  of  dark- 
ness, to  Ije  reserved  unto  judgment."  And  in  the 
final  sentence  of  wicked  men,  they  ai'C  said  to  be 
east  hito  the  place  of  torment  "prepared  for  the  devil 
and  his  angels." 

Various  opinions  have  been  entertained  among  the 
Jews  concerning  the  creation  of  the  evil  angels. 
Some  maintain  that  God  formed  them  spiritual  beings 
because  the  Sabbath  rest  was  aj^proaching,  and  he 


had  not  time  to  form  them  with  bodies.  Others 
allege  that  God  croiited  them  on  the  same  day  that 
he  fomied  hell  as  the  place  of  their  habitation,  being 
the  second  day  of  creation.  But  as  this  sentiment 
would  make  God  the  author  of  evil,  Maiuionides  re- 
jected it  with  abhorrence.  Other  writers  have  in 
dulged  their  imaginations  in  giving  existence  to  the 
evil  angels  in  a  way  which  shocks  all  decency, 
and  carries  absiu-dity  upon  the  very  face  of  the  n.arra- 
tive.  Some  allege  that  these  wicked  behigs  fell  into 
sin  soon  after  the  creation  of  Adam,  others  in  the 
days  of  Noah.  One  Uabbi  declares  that  some  of 
them  are  made  of  fire  ;  others  of  air ;  others  of  water 
and  earth.  Other  liabbis  assert  them  to  be  all  com- 
posed of  two  elements,  fire  and  air.  Some  of  them 
are  described  as  the  ofl'spring  of  Sammael,  who  is 
said  to  be  a  fallen  scrapli,  the  prince  of  the  infernal 
host ;  others  are  represented  as  sprung  from  other 
demons,  from  Adam,  from  Cain,  and  from  other  men. 
The  Rabljis  have  also  pro\'ided  them  with  mothers 
as  well  as  fathers,  and  have  specified  the  names  of 
four  females  to  whom  they  attribute  this  honour, 
viz.,  Lihth,  Eve,  Naamah,  and  Agrath. 

The  evil  angels  are  described  by  the  Jewish 
Rabbis  as  variously  emploj'ed;  some  in  simply  sub- 
jecting men  to  petty  annoyances  without  doing  them 
much  mjury ;  others  in  polluting  streams  and  foun- 
tains of  water ;  others  as  afflicting  mankind  with 
sudden  and  grievous  distempers ;  and  others  as  doing 
various  injuries  to  human  beings  while  asleep.  The 
Talmud  says,  "  If  the  eye  had  been  capable  of  dis- 
cerning, no  man  could  subsist  on  account  of  the  de- 
mons. There  are  more  of  them  than  of  us ;  they 
stand  about  us  as  a  fence  flung  up  out  of  ditdies 
about  land  in  a  garden.  E\ery  Kabbi  has  a  thousand 
on  liis  left,  and  ten  thousand  on  his  right  side.  The 
thronging  and  squeezing  on  a  Sabbath  in  our  syna- 
gogues, where  one  would  think  there  is  room  enough, 
yet  each  imagines  he  sits  too  close  to  iuiother,  is  oc- 
casioned by  them;  for  they  come  to  hc;u'  the  ser- 
mon." Another  passage  from  the  .same  book,  which 
is  held  in  highest  estimation  among  the  Jews,  informs 
us  liow  the  evil  angels  may  be  rendered  visible  to  the 
human  eye.  "  Let  him  who  wishes  to  discover  them 
iake  clear  ashes  and  jiass  them  through  a  sieve  at  his 
l)edside ;  suid  Ln  the  morning  he  will  perceive  the 
tracings  as  it  were  of  the  feet  of  cocks.  Let  him 
who  desires  to  see  them  take  of  the  secundiue  of  a 
l)lack  cat,  which  is  of  the  first  litter  of  a  black  cat, 
which  w.is  of  the  first  litter  of  the  mother  ;  and  hav- 
ing burnt  the  same  in  the  fire,  beat  it  to  powder,  and 
put  a  little  of  it  in  his  eyes,  and  then  he  will  see 
them." 

An  idea  prc\aiUtd  to  a  considei'aiile  extent  among 
the  early  Christians,  that  the  pagan  gods  and  god- 
desses were  not  the  mere  suggestions  of  men's  ima- 
ginations, bnt  fallen  spirits  of  great  power  imd  influ- 
ence. Hence  the  belief  ai'ose  tluit  w  hen  the  worship 
of  these  deities  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  pro- 
gress of  the  gospel,  the  evil  angels  endeavoured  to 
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recover  tlieir  lost  suiiromacy  Ijy  other  means.  Tlicy 
were  inve.- ted  witli  tlie  attributes  of  the  aueient  ilivi- 
nitiep,  the  legomls  of  the  one  were  transferred  to  tlie 
other,  and,  accordingly,  in  the  middle  ages,  the  evil 
angels  came  to  occupy  a  conspicuous  position,  and  to 
play  an  iuiiiort;int  part  in  the  alisurd  speculations  of 
the  time.  Questions  in  regard  to  angels,  of  the  most 
foolish  kind,  were  discussed  even  in  the  seats  of 
learning ;  such  as — Whether  an  angel  could  pass  from 
one  point  of  space  to  another  without  passing  through 
the  intervening  space  ?  or,  IIow  many  angels  coiUd 
dance  upon  the  point  of  a  needle?  Such  idle  in- 
quu-ies  were  mingled  up  with  the  most  strange  no- 
tions in  regard  to  angels  in  general,  but  particularly 
evil  angels.  Thus  it  was  alleged  that  m  the  ciise  of 
very  aggr'avated  sinners,  wliile  the  soid  was  plunged 
at  once  into  the  [ilace  of  tonncnt,  the  body,  animated 
by  an  evil  spirit,  still  continued  to  dwell  among  men, 
and  to  exhibit  a  character  corresponding  to  its  infer- 
nal nature. 

ANGELS  ;(!l;.\rdian).  The  opinion  was  held 
by  the  .Jews  in  ancient  times,  and  also  by  many 
of  the  Chiistian  fathers,  that  a  guardian  angel  has 
been  assigned  by  God  to  each  individual  believer, 
riie  only  passage  of  Scripture  which  seems  directly 
to  countenance  this  notion  is  to  be  found  in  Acts 
xii.  15,  where  we  are  informed  that  when  the  apostle 
Peter  had  been  miraculously  deUvered  from  prison, 
he  went  to  the  house  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  John, 
and  when  he  sought  athnission,  a  damsel  named 
Rhoda  knew  his  voice,  and  ran  in,  and  told  how 
Peter  stood  before  the  gate.  "  And,"  it  is  added, 
"they  said  unto  her.  Thou  art  mad.  But  she  con- 
stantly affirmed  that  it  was  even  so.  Then  said  they. 
It  is  his  angel."  But  the  very  connection  in  which 
these  words  occur,  shows  that  nothing  more  can  bo 
legitimately  deduced  from  tliem,  than  that  the  notion 
of  guardian  angels  was  a  common  Jewish  opinion. 
The  Jews  go  I'arther,  and  say  that  every  man  has 
two  angels  that  attend  him,  the  one  good,  who 
aH'ords  him  jirotcction ;  the  other  evil,  wdio  scrutinizes 
all  liis  actions.  Though  the  notion  of  giuu'dian  an- 
gels assigned  to  individual  believers  is  nowhere 
sanctioned  by  the  Word  of  God,  we  are  plamly  taught 
by  many  passages,  that  angels  are  deeply  interested 
in  the  condition  of  the  righteous.  "Ai'e  they  not 
all  ministering  spirits,"  asks  an  apostle,  "  sent  forth 
to  minister  for  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation?  " 
In  the  book  of  P.salms  it  is  expressly  declared  that 
"  The  angel  of  the  Lord  encam]icth  roimd  about  them 
that  fear  him,  and  deUvereth  them."  And  again  : 
"  He  shall  give  his  angels  charge  over  thee,  to  keep 
thee  in  all  thy  ways.  They  shall  bear  thee  up  in 
their  hands,  lest  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone." 
We  tiiul  angels  sent  for  the  encouragement  of  Jacob, 
and  arrayed  in  numbers  for  the  protection  of  Elijah. 

A  passage,  however,  has  sometimes  been  adduced, 
which  seems,  at  lirst  sight,  to  favour  the  notion  of 
guardian  angels.  It  is  contained  in  Matt,  xviii.  10, 
"Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little 


ones  ;  for  I  .say  unto  you,  that  in  heaven  their  imgels 
do  always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father  w-hieli  is  in 
hea\en."  Dis'ines,  however,  in  commenting  upon 
this  verse,  have  generally  agreed  that,  when  Jesus 
uses  the  expression  "  their  angels,"  he  means  nothing 
more  than  tliat  believers  enjoy  the  ndnistration 
of  angels.  The  apostle  assures  the  Corinthian 
Cliristians  that  all  things  are  theirs,  "  whether  Paul, 
or  ApoUos,  or  Cephas,  or  the  world,  or  life,  or  death, 
or  things  present,  or  things  to  come."  Angels,  it  is 
true,  are  not  included  in  this  enumeration,  but  they 
are  included  in  a  parallel  passage  in  Kom.  viii.  38, 31>, 
"  For  1  am  persuaded,  that  neither  death,  nor  life, 
nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things 
present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth, 
nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us 
from  the  love  of  God,  wdiicli  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord."  We  may  well  say,  therefore,  of  Christians, 
that  angels  are  theirs,  engaged  in  ministering  for 
their  contort  and  jirotection  in  the  world.  But  an- 
other diliiculty  connected  with  our  Lord's  statement, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  aceoimt  wliicli  he  gives  of  the 
position  and  employment  of  angels.  "  Their  angels," 
it  is  said,  "  do  always  behold  the  face  of  my  Fathei 
wliieh  is  in  heaven;"  that  is,  they  arc  "  angels  of 
the  presence,"  angels  admitted  to  the  more  immediate 
vision  of  the  divine  majesty  and  gloiy.  The  phrase 
"  angels  of  the  jirescnce"  occurs  several  times  in 
Scripture.  Thus  Isa.  Ixiii.  9,  "  In  all  their  affliction  he 
was  afflicted,  iind  the  angel  of  his  presence  saved 
them  :  hi  his  love  and  in  his  pity  he  redeemed  them; 
and  he  bare  them,  and  carried  them  all  the  days  of 
old."  "  I  am  Gabriel,"  said  the  angel  to  Zechariah, 
''  that  stitnd  in  the  presence  of  God."  When  Jesus 
savs,  therefore,  concerning  behevers,  that  "  their  an- 
gels do  always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father  which 
is  in  heaven,"  he  means  to  lend  additional  force  to 
the  warning,  "Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of 
these  little  ones,"  by  suggesting  the  consideration 
that  believers  are  protected  by  the  holy  angels,  who, 
while  thev  camp  round  aboiU  God's  jieople  on  earth, 
are  possessed  of  .such  power,  and  wisdom,  and  hoh- 
ness,  and  are  so  completely  authorised  by  the  Lord 
of  angels,  that  they  ever  behold  his  Father's  face,  and 
wait  constantly  uy.on  him  to  know  his  will,  that  with 
all  cordiality  thev  mav  hasten  to  do  it. 

ANGELS  OF  THE  CHUKCIIES.  This  name 
was  given  to  the  ministers  of  the  synagogue  among 
the  Jews.  The  business  of  this  oUicer,  wdio  was  also 
called  a  bishop  of  the  congregation,  was  to  oiler 
jirayers  for  the  whole  assembly,  tO  which  the  peopde 
answered  Amen ;  and  to  preach,  if  there  were  no 
other  to  discharge  that  ofiice.  The  reading  of  the 
law  was  not  properly  his  business ;  but  every  Sab- 
bath he  called  out  seven  of  the  synagogue,  and  on 
other  days  fewer,  to  perform  that  duty.  The  angel 
stood  by  the  person  that  read,  to  correct  him  if  he 
road  improperly.  He  took  care  also  that  worship 
was  performed  without  disorder,  and  with  all  regu- 
larity.     By  a  name  probably  borrowed   from   the 
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synagoi^ue,  tlie  bishops  or  [la-tors  of  tlie  seven 
chmchos  of  Asia  Minor  are  termed  in  the  book  of 
Revelation,  angels  of  the  churches.  It  is  sometimes 
supposed  that  Paul  alludes  to  this  name  where  he 
says  (1  Cor.  xi.  lOj  that  women  ought  to  be  covered 
in  the  church  because  of  the  angels.  Bishops,  or 
ministers  of  Cliristian  churches,  are  often  called,  Iiy 
the  carUer  wTitcrs,  angels.  It  was  a  doctritie  of  groat 
antiquity,  that  every  nation,  and  kingdom,  and  pro- 
vince, and  e\'en  every  individual,  had  their  guardian 
angel.  Tlie  bifdiops,  or  pastors,  therefore,  who  were 
appointed  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  to  the  ministry 
of  the  gospel  and  the  service  of  the  saints,  were  sup- 
posed to  bear  the  same  relations  in  the  hierarchy  of 
the  church  that  these  tutelary  angels  bore  m  the 
court  of  heaven. 

This  term,  "  angel  of  the  church  "  has  given  rise  to 
gi'eat  difference  of  opinion.  Some  have  imagined  that 
it  refers  to  the  guardian  angel  of  each  church,  and 
others  to  the  door-keeper  or  messenger  of  the  chwch. 
There  are  other  views,  however,  wliich  ought  not  to 
be  omitted,  as  having  been  held  by  divines  of  learn- 
ing and  judgment.  Among  these,  we  may  mention 
the  high  episcopal  opinion,  which  regards  the  "  an- 
gels" in  this  case  as  the  bi.shops,  to  whom  alone  were 
intrusted  the  care  and  regulation  of  the  aflairs  of  the 
churches.  The  strict  Presbyterian  interpretation  of 
the  phrase  in  question  is,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  means 
the  consistory  of  elders  in  each  congi-egation,  viewed 
as  one  body,  and  so  personified.  The  ultra-Congre- 
gationaUst  theory  supposes  that  the  word  "angel"  is 
used  as  a  symbolical  expression  for  the  whole  church. 
Another  view  held  on  this  sidy'ect  by  many  Congrc- 
gationalists  is,  that  when  John  wrote  the  Apocalypse, 
a  plurality  of  pastors  had  ceased  in  the  churches ; 
that  there  was  now  in  each  of  these  societies  only 
one  pastor,  .and  that  to  him  the  letter  intended  for 
his  church  was  addressed,  that  ho  might  lay  it  before 
them,  and,  as  in  duty  bound,  urge  its  contents  on 
their  notice.  Still  another  opinion  has  been  advo- 
cated by  not  a  kw — that  by  the  "angel  of  the 
church  "  is  designated  the  president  of  the  body  of 
pastors,  through  whom  the  epistle  was  sent  to  the 
church,  to  be  by  him  laid  before  them.  These  dif- 
ferent interpretations  of  this  peculiar  expression 
have  lieeii  obviously  adopted  by  various  parties  in 
accordance  with  the  tlieories  which  they  have  re- 
spectively formed  on  the  subject  of  church  govern- 
ment. 

ANGEL  OF  DEATH.  The  angid  or  demon  was 
called  by  this  name,  whom  the  Jewish  Rabbis  suji- 
posed  to  be  the  agent  in  conveying  men  from  this 
world  at  death.  The  execution  of  the  mortal  sen- 
tence on  those  who  die  in  the  land  of  Lsrael  is  as- 
signed to  Gabriel,  whom  they  style  an  angel  of 
mercy ;  and  those  who  die  in  other  coiuitries  are 
despatched  l)y  the  hand  of  Sammael,  the  prince  of 
demons.  The  latter,  however,  is  most  frequently 
styled  the  angel  of  death  ;  but  several  of  the  Rabbis 
confidently  assert  that  ho  lias  no  power  over  the 


Jews.  God  himself  is  represented  as  saying  to  him, 
"  The  world  is  in  thy  power  except  this  people.  I 
have  given  thee  authority  to  root  out  the  idolaters ; 
but  over  this  people  I  have  given  thee  no  power." 
The  Rabbis  say,  that  when  the  angel  of  death  has 
killed  any  man,  he  washes  his  swoid  in  the  water  of 
the  house,  thereby  conveying  a  mortal  quality  to  it ; 
lience  upon  the  death  of  any  person,  it  was  custom- 
ary among  the  .Jews  to  throw  away  all  the  water 
then  in  the  house.  This  angel,  they  say,  stands  af 
the  head  of  the  bed  of  the  dying  person  lioliling  a 
naked  sword  in  his  hand,  at  the  point  of  wdiicli  hang 
throe  drops  of  g.all.  The  sick  man  perceiving  the 
angel,  in  gi-eat  alarm  opens  his  mouth,  and  immedi- 
ately the  three  drops  fall  in,  the  first  of  which  occa- 
sions his  death,  tlie  second  makes  his  body  pale  and 
livid,  and  the  third  disposes  it  to  crumble  into  dust. 
They  believe,  further,  that  wdien  a  Jew  is  burieil,  the 
angel  of  death  seats  himself  upon  his  grave,  and  at 
tlie  same  time  the  soul  of  the  deceased  returns  to  his 
body,  and  sets  him  upon  his  legs.  Then  the  angel 
taking  an  iron  chain,  one  half  of  which  is  as  cold  as 
ice,  and  the  other  half  burning  hot,  strikes  the  body 
with  it,  and  separates  all  the  members;  he  strikes  it 
a  second  time,  and  beats  out  all  the  bones ;  then  he 
strikes  it  a  third  time,  and  reduces  the  whole  to 
ashes.  After  this  the  good  angels  re-nnite  the  parts 
and  ro]ilace  the  body  in  the  grave. 

The  Mohammediins  .also  believe  in  the  existence  of 
a  special  angel  of  death.  They  affimi  that  a  regular 
examination  of  each  person  by  two  angels  takes  ].lace 
when  he  is  buried  to  discover  his  real  character. 
This  is  called  the  examination  of  the  grave. 

ANGEL  OF  PEACE.  Chrysostom  frequently 
mentions  in  his  writings,  that  in  tlie  early  Christian 
church,  the  catechumens  were  enjijined  to  pray  for 
the  presence  of  this  angel.  Thus  in  his  third  homily 
upon  the  Colossians,  he  says,  "  Every  man  has  his 
angels  attending  him,  and  also  the  devil  very  bu.sy 
about  liim.  Therefore,  we  pray,  and  make  our  sup- 
plications for  the  angel  of  peace."  In  his  seimon 
upon  the  ascension,  wdien  speaking  of  the  air  being 
tilled  with  good  and  bad  angels,  the  one  always  rais- 
ing war  and  discord  in  the  world,  and  the  other  in- 
clining men  to  peace,  he  tells  his  audience  that  they 
niiglit  know  there  were  angels  of  jieace,  by  hearing 
the  deacons  always  in  the  prayers  bidding  men  ]iray 
for  the  .angel  of  peace.  This  no  doubt  refers  to  a 
form  of  [uayer  then  in  use,  in  which  the  catcchu- 
niens  are  directed  to  ask  of  God  the  protection  of 
the  angel  of  peace,  not  implying  any  prayer  to  the 
angel,  but  to  the  Lord  of  augcls,  that  he  would  com- 
mission his  angelic  messenger  to  defend  them  from 
the  assaults  of  e\il  spu-its,  and  keep  them  in  pcri>e- 
tual  and  uninterrupted  peace. 

ANGEL  l'E.\COCK,  a  name  given  to  the  devil 
by  the  Yezidikns  or  DKVii.-Wiiusiiirri'.us  (which 
see). 

ANGELIC  BROTHERS,  an  obscure  Christian 
sect  which  existed  in  Holland  about  the  bcguining  o( 
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the  eiglitepiif.il  century.  It  had  its  origin  fnnii  Jolm 
George  Giclitel,  who  died  at  AiiisterdaRi  in  1710.  In 
his  doctrine.s  he  appears  to  have  inibilu'd  to  .some  ex- 
tent the  opinions  of  the  Mystics  (wliieli  see),  having 
Btuilied  with  great  care  the  works  of  Jacol)  Belunen  ; 
and  believing  in  the  possibility  of  obtaining  in  this 
life  the  perfection  wliicli  belongs  to  a  higher  state  of 
being,  he  called  upon  his  followers  to  direct  their 
efforts  towards  this  great  end,  enforcing  upon  them 
the  dnty  of  being  "  like  the  angels  of  God,  who  nei- 
ther marry,  nor  are  given  in  mariiage."  Hence  the 
name  of  Angelic  Brothers,  besides  which,  they  were 
sometimes  called  from  their  founder,  Gichtelians 
or  GlCHTELLiTES  (which  see). 

ANGELICAL  HYMN,  a  hymn  of  great  note  in 
the  early  Christian  church,  beginning  with  tlie  words 
which  the  angels  sung  at  our  Saviour's  birth.  It 
was  chierty  used  in  the  communion  service,  as  it 
is  still  in  the  Church  of  England.  It  was  also  used 
at  morning  prayer  in  private  devotion.  In  the  Moz- 
arabic  Liturgy,  it  is  appointed  to  be  sung  in  public 
before  the  lessons  on  Christmas  day.  Chrysostom 
often  mentions  it  in  his  writings.  The  author  of  that 
part  of  it  which  folhjws  after  the  chorus  of  the  angels 
is  unknown.  Some  have  referred  it  to  Lucian  in  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century,  but  of  this  it  is  im- 
possible to  speak  with  certainty. 

ANGELICS,  a  sect  known  in  the  Cliristian 
church  in  the  second  century,  and  condemned  from 
tlie  days  of  the  apostles  as  heretics,  because  they  were 
worshippers  of  angels.  Augustine  speaks  of  them 
by  this  name.  Irenseus  seems  to  insinuate  that  some 
heretics  were  wont  to  invocate  angels,  wlicro  he  op- 
poses to  their  opinions  the  practice  of  the  church, 
telling  them  that  many  miracles  were  wrought  in 
the  church,  not  by  invocation  of  angels,  but  by  praver 
to  God  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  Tertullian 
says  expressly  of  the  followers  of  Simon  Magus,  that 
they  worshipped  angels  in  the  exercise  of  their  magi- 
cal art,  which  idolatry  was  condemned  by  the  apostle 
Peter  in  their  first  founder.  To  put  an  end  to  this 
absurd  and  unscriptural  practice,  the  council  of  Lao- 
dicca  jjassed  a  decree,  pronouncing  an  anathema  on 
all  who  should  be  guilty  of  praying  to  angels.  In 
I'hrygia  and  Pisidia,  this  heresy  prevailed  for  a  long 
time,  and  oratories  were  built  to  the  angel  Michael. 
It  was  only  fitting,  therefore,  that  from  Laodicea,  the 
chief  city  of  Phiygia,  the  voice  of  the  church  should 
be  heard  condemning  a  species  of  worship  so  plainly 
opposed  to  the  word  of  God.     See  Angel- WoK- 

SHIl'. 

ANGELITES,  a  Christian  sect  which  arose  in 
the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  in  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Anastasius.  It  derived  its  name  from  Ange- 
lium,  a  place  in  the  city  of  Alexandria  where  the 
adherents  of  this  sect  held  their  first  meetings.  They 
were  known  byditierent  names,  being  called  Secmte.? 
from  Severus,  who  was  the  head  of  the  sect;  and  also 
Theodonian.t  from  Theodosius,  one  of  their  number, 
whom  they  elected  Pope  at  Alexandria.     The  doc- 


trines of  the  Angelites  were  a  modification  of  the  Sa- 
bellian  heresy,  inasmuch  as  tliey  taught  that  none  ol 
the  Three  Persons  of  the  Trinity  existed  of  himself, 
and  of  his  owni  nature ;  but  that  there  is  a  commcm 
God  existing  in  them  all,  and  that  each  is  God  by  a 
participation  of  this  Deity.  They  have  sometimes 
been  confounded  with  the  Ani/elics,  in  consequence 
of  similarity  of  name.     See  Daml^nlsts,  Sabel- 

LIANP. 

ANGELUS  DOMINI  (The  Angel  of  the  Lord). 
For  more  than  three  centuries  a  practice  has  pre- 
vailed in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  commemo- 
rating at  morning,  noon,  and  night,  the  incarnation 
of  Christ,  by  a  short  form  of  prayer  called  the  An- 
i/eliia  Domini,  from  the  wonls  with  which  it  begins 
in  Latin. 

ANGERONA,  an  ancient  Pagan  goddess,  who 
was  supposed  to  deliver  men  from  anguish  and 
alarm.  A  statue  was  erected  to  her  in  the  temide 
of  Volupia,  near  the  Forum  in  Rome,  with  her 
mouth  bound  and  sealed  up.  Great  dilVerence  of 
opinion  exists  among  Roman  authors  as  to  this  deity, 
some  supposing  lier  to  relieve  from  trouble,  and 
others  viewing  her  as  the  goddess  of  silence,  and  the 
protecting  divinity  of  Rome,  who,  by  laying  her  finger 
upon  her  mouth,  enjoined  men  to  beware  of  divulg- 
ing the  secret  and  sacred  name  of  Rome. 

ANGEPiONALIA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  the 
goddess  Angercma,  which  was  celebrated  yearly  on 
the  12th  of  December,  when  sacrifices  were  offered 
to  her  in  the  temple  of  Volupia  at  Rome. 

ANGITIA,  or  Anguitia,  (Lat.  Amjidi,  a  ser- 
pent), a  goddess  worshipped  in  ancient  times  by  the 
Marsians  and  Marrubians,  who  lived  about  the  shores 
of  the  Lake  Fucinus.  She  is  said  to  have  taught  the 
people  the  use  of  remedies  against  the  poisons  of 
serpents,  and  to  have  derived  her  name  from  the 
power  which  she  possessed  of  killing  serpents  by  her 
incantations. 

ANGLO-CALVINISTS,  a  name  given  by  some 
writers  to  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
as  agi-eeing  with  Calvinists  in  most  points,  but  dif- 
fering from  them  only  in  regard  to  church  govern- 
ment, they  holding  Episcopacy  to  be  scriptu.ral,  while 
most  other  Calvinists  adhere  to  the  Presbyterian 
form. 

ANGLO-CATHOLICS,  the  name  apjilied  to  a 
party  which  arose  in  the  Church  of  England  about 
1833,  teaching  doctrines  and  asserting  principles 
nearly  allied  to  those  maint.ained  by  the  Romish 
Church  in  contradistinction  to  the  Protestant 
churclies.  The  commencement  of  the  movement  was 
the  publication  of  a  series  of  Tracts  by  several  cler- 
gymen at  Oxford,  under  the  name  of  '  Tracts  for 
the  Times.'  These  were  issued  at  short  but  irregu- 
lar intervals,  and  the  talent  with  which  they  were 
written,  as  well  as  the  influence  and  respectability 
of  the  writers,  led  to  their  wide  circulation  among 
all  classes.  Thus  the  Tractariaiw,  as  they  were 
sometimes  called,  rose  into  iiniiortance,   and   theii 
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views,  though  startliiig  at  lir.st  to  many,  gradually 
tbunil  their  way  among  large  numbers  of  the  Angli- 
can clergy.  One  of  the  chief  originators  of  this  High 
Church  movement  was  Dr.  Piisoy,  Professor  of  He- 
brew at  Oxford,  from  whom  the  party  are  popu- 
larly namerl  /Vvey/tes.  The  Tracts  in  which  their 
peculiar  doctrines  were  promulgated  amoiuited  to 
no  fewer  than  ninety,  the  lirst  having  ajipeared  in 
18.3.S  and  the  last  in'lStl. 

In  presenting  bur  readers  with  a  summary  of  the 
tenets  advanced  by  the  Anglo-Catholics  in  tlie  Oxford 
Tracts,  and  other  publications  which  from  time  to 
time  they  have  set  forth,  it  is  onl)' just  to  state,  that 
they  disclaim,  in  strong  language,  the  identity  of 
their  ^-iews  with  those  of  Romanists.  The  great 
aim,  which  from  the  beginning  they  have  avowed,  is 
to  bring  back  the  Church,  both  in  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice, to  a  complete  harmony  with  Scripture,  and  the 
Ante-Nicene  Fathers.  In  so  far  as  the  Church  of 
Rome,  or  any  other  church,  has  denated  from  these, 
they  are  pronounced  corrupt,  and  need  to  be  re- 
formed. Previous  to  the  first  Council  of  Nice,  in 
A.  D.  325,  the  Anglo-Catholics  consider  the  Church 
to  have  been  comparatively  pure,  and  desiderate  the 
removal  of  aU  that  lias  been  introduced,  either  into 
her  creed  or  ceremonies,  subsequent  to  that  period, 
as  imwarranted  innovations.  If  consistent,  then  the 
numerous  additions  which  the  Council  of  Trent  have 
made  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  as  set  forth  in 
the  creed  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  ought  to  bo  re- 
jected. Accordingly,  the  remark  of  Fronde  was  the 
natural  expression  of  Tractarian  principles,  had 
they  adhered  to  their  first  and  fundamental  doc- 
trine; "  I  never  could  be  a  Romanist ;  I  never  could 
think  all  those  things  in  Pope  Pius's  creed  neces- 
sary to  salvation."  By  striving  to  bring  the  Church 
of  England  to  the  Ante-Nicene  standard  of  faith  and 
practice.  Dr.  Pusey  and  the  other  lejiders  of  the  party 
hoped  to  purify  the  Church,  and  to  establish  it  more 
deeply  in  the  afections  of  the  people.  And  it  is 
surely  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  weakness  of  man's 
judgment  and  the  perversene^s  of  !iis  heart,  that 
earnest,  acute,  learned  men  should  have  reasoned 
themselves  hito  the  adoption  of  those  very  Ro- 
mish errors  which  they  set  out  with  openly  and 
avowedly  disclaiming.  Many  of  the  ablest  of  the 
party  have  passed  from  the  Church  of  I'^ngland  to 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  not  a  few  of  them  iu-e  now 
ministering  at  her  altars. 

Hut  if  the  doctrines  of  the  Anglo-Catholics  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  fully  Romish,  iar  less  are  they  en- 
titled to  be  viewed  as  fully  Protestant.  Even  as  to  the 
fundamental  point,  Wliat  is  the  standard  of  faith  and 
practice  ?  they  have  obviously  deviated  from  strict 
Protestantism  ;  for  while  the  great  and  all-important 
principle  for  which  Luther  contended  against  the  Ro- 
mish divines  was  the  sole  and  exclusive  authority  of 
the  Hiblc  as  the  Church's  standard  of  faith  and  obe- 
dience, the  authors  of  the  'Tracts,'  and  .-ill  who  have 
followed  in  their  steps,  while  !n  words  tliey  assert 


■'  the  claim  of  Scri[iture  to  lie  sole  and  paramount 
as  a  rule  of  faith,"  so  far  defer  to  traditi<in  as  to 
ado]it  rites  and  ceremonies  which  they  find  to 
have  universally  prevailed  in  the  Church  previous 
to  its  separation  into  dili'erent  partiea,  even  though 
no  distinct  trace  of  them  should  be  found  in  the  New 
Testament.  They  accept  the  well-known  test  of 
Vincentius  Lirinensis  as  that  by  wliich  they  are 
willing  that  their  doctrines  and  ceremonies  sliouM 
be  tried,  "  quod  ubique,  (|uod  semper,  quod  ab  om- 
nibus credituui  est,"  that  is,  "  What  b;u>  been  br- 
heved  in  all  places,  at  all  times,  and  by  all  people." 
And  not  only  do  they  thus  combine  Scripture  and 
tradition  in  speaking  of  the  rule  of  faiili ;  but  they 
hold,  in  regard  to  Scripture  itself,  that  the  interpre- 
tation of  it  cannot  be  left  to  the  private  judgmeni  o' 
each  individual.  We  must  be  guided,  they  allege,  in 
our  understanding  of  Scripture  by  the  traditionary 
teaching  of  the  early  Church.  The  relation  of  this 
tradition  to  Scripture  is  thus  explained  in  one  of  the 
Oxford  Tracts,  "  Catholic  trailition  teaches  revealed 
truth,  Scripture  jiroves  it;  Scripture  is  the  docu- 
ment of  faith,  tradition  the  witness  of  it  ;  the  true 
creed  is  the  Catholic  interpretation  of  Scripture,  or 
seripturally  llro^■ed  tradition ;  Scripture  by  itsell 
teaches  mediately  and  proves  decisively;  tradition  by 
itself  proves  negati\  ely  and  teaches  positively  ;  Scrip 
turc  and  tradition  taken  together  are  the  joint  rule  of 
faith."  And  what  is  the  tradition  which  is  tlnia 
made  of  equal  imptu-tanee  with  the  written  Word  of 
God?  It  is  the  aiiustolical  tradition  of  the  early 
Chiu'ch,  which  has  nowhere  been  embodied  in  the 
form  of  a  fixed  and  authoritative  creed,  and  wliich, 
scattered  and  diti'used  as  it  is  throughout  the  writings 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  can  only  be  exa- 
mined by  a  very  hmited  portion  of  the  Innnan  fa- 
mily. And  these  Fatliers  themselves,  in  the  most 
exidicit  terms,  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  aiithoritv 
of  any  other  trad  t ion  than  that  which  has  been 
handed  down  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles.  The 
Bible  itself  claims  to  be  a  full  and  perfect  revelation 
of  God's  will  to  man.  This  claim  it  puts  forth  in 
no  doubtful  language.  Thus  Psahn  xix.  7,  "  The 
law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul:  the 
testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making  wise  the  .sim- 
[lie;"  Jolm  v.  30,  "Search  the  scriptures;  for  in 
them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life  :  and  they  arc 
they  whicli  te.lify  of  me  ;"  Acts  xvii.  11,  12,  ••  These 
were  more  noble  than  those  in  Thessalonica,  in  thai 
they  received  the  word  with  all  readiness  of  niiml. 
and  searched  the  scriptures  daily,  whether  those 
things  were  so.  Tlicrefbre  many  of  them  believeil ; 
also  of  honourable  women  which  were  Greeks,  and 
of  men,  not  a  few;"  Col.  iii.  10.  "Let  the  word  of 
Christ  dwell  in  you  richly  in  all  wisdom  ;  teaching 
and  admonishing  one  another  in  jisalms,  and  hymns 
and  s|iiritual  songs,  singing  with  grace  in  your  hearts 
to  the  Lord  ;"  2  Tim.  iii.  15,  Hi,  17,  "  .\nd  tli.it  fri.in 
a  child  thou  hast  known  the  holy  scriptures,  wliicii 
arc  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation  through 
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laith  which  is  In  Ciirist  Josus.  All  scripture  is 
t;ivcn  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doc- 
trine, for  reproof,  for  con-ection,  for  instruction  in 
righteousness ;  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  per- 
fect, throughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works,"  If 
the  claim  thus  so  strongly  and  undeniably  urged  be 
admitted,  then  we  are  shut  up  to  the  conclusion,  that 
it  can  be  known  by  us  without  the  aid  of  the  autho- 
ritative teaching  of  the  Church.  To  adopt  the  beau- 
tiful figure  of  Dr.  Lindsay  Alexander,  in  speaking 
on  this  subject,  in  his  '  Anglo-Catholicism  not  Apos- 
tolical,' "  If  an  astronomer  were  to  tell  us  that  the 
atmosphere  is  a  perfect  medium  for  the  transmission 
of  the  sun's  rays  to  our  organs  of  vision,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  assure  us  that  to  this  perfect  medium 
must  be  added  another  of  stained  glass  before  we 
could  perceive  the  light,  we  should  conclude  at  once 
either  that  he  was  labouring  mider  some  strange 
lialluciuation,  or  that  he  was  attempting  to  amuse 
himself  at  our  exjiense.  Nothing  can  prevent  the 
mind  from  concluding  that  that  can  be  no  perfect 
medium  of  illumination  to  which  sometliLng  needs  to 
be  added  before  it  can  illuminate  ;  and  as  little  can 
that  be  a  perfect  vehicle  of  truth  which  teaches  no- 
thing except  to  those  who  have  already  learned  its 
lessons  from  another  source.  It  is  thus  that  Scrip- 
ture is  depreciated  in  the  estimation  of  men  by  this 
doctrine  of  the  need  of  an  authoritative  interpreter 
to  unfold  its  meaning.  It  is  thus  th.it  men  are 
brought  imperceptibly  but  surely  to  think  far  less  of 
the  divinely  constructed  medium  of  illuuiination, 
than  of  the  fragment  of  coloured  glass,  without 
which  they  have  been  taught  to  believe  that  tluit 
illumination  could  not  have  reached  them." 

One  of  the  great  principles  on  which  the  wliole 
system  of  Anglo-CathoHcism  is  built,  is  the  doctrine 
of  apostolical  succession,  that  the  commission  with 
all  its  powers  and  privileges  which  Christ  gave  to 
his  apostles  has  been  conveyed  in  an  unbroken  line 
of  succession  domi  to  the  present  day.  If  this  be 
true,  then  the  regidarly  ordained  bishops  stand  in 
the  same  position,  and  hold  the  same  relation  to  the 
Church  now  that  the  apostles  themselves  did.  "  Our 
ordinations,"  says  Dr.  Hook,  "  descend  in  an  un- 
broken line  from  I'eter  and  Paul,  the  apostles  of  the 
chcumcision  and  of  the  Gentiles.  These  great  apos- 
tles successively  ordauied  Linus,  Cletus,  and  Cle- 
ment, bishops  of  Rome  ;  and  the  apostolical  succes- 
sion was  regularly  continued  from  them  to  Celestine, 
Gregory,  and  Vitalianus,  who  ordained  Patrick, 
bishop  of  the  Ii'ish,  and  Augustine  and  Theodore  for 
the  Englisli.  And  from  those  times  an  uninter- 
rupted series  of  valul  ordinations  has  carried  down 
the  apostolical  succession  in  our  churches  to  tlie  pre- 
sent day.  There  is  not  a  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon 
anuing  ijs  who  may  not,  if  he  please,  trace  liis  spirit- 
ual descent  from  Peter  or  Paul."  These  are  bold 
assertioQS,  but  imfortunately  they  proceed  on  an  as- 
sumption which  no  Anglo -Catholic  can  possibly 
establish  to  be  well  founded, — that  the  apostolic  olhce 


athnitted  of  succession.  The  olhce  of  the  apostles 
was  peculiar,  extraordhiary,  and  miraculous,  and, 
therefore,  necessarily  temporary.  Thej'  were  in- 
spired men,  and  possessed  of  the  power  of  workhig 
miracles,  and  these  qualities  being  strictly  superna 
tural,  it  was  impossible  that  they  could  communicate 
them  to  others.  And  as  to  the  succession  of  which 
Dr.  Hook  speaks,  it  is  a  fiction,  not  a  reality.  Peter, 
Linus,  Cletus,  Clement :  such  is  the  order  of  the  first 
bishopis  of  Rome  as  given  in  the  quotation  we 
have  just  made,  and  if  the  Anglo-Cathohc  divine  had 
gone  one  step  further,  he  would  in  all  probability 
have  added  .\nacletus.  Is  the  testimony  of  the  early 
Cluu-ch  unanimous  on  thi^  point  ?  Far  from  it.  Ter- 
tullian,  and  Rutinus,  and  several  others,  jilace  Clement 
next  to  Peter;  Irenajus  and  Eusebitis  set  Anacletus 
before  Clement ;  Epiphanius  and  Optatus  place  both 
Anacletus  and  Cletus  before  him,  while  Augustine 
and  Damasus  make  Anacletus,  Cletus,  and  I^inus 
all  to  precede  him.  Well  may  Stillingfleet  say,  in 
noticing  this  diversity  of  ojiiniiju  in  reference  to  the 
very  first  links  of  the  chain  of  succession,  "  How 
shall  we  extricate  ourselves  out  of  this  labyrinth?" 
But  even  were  the  chain  unbroken,  in  point  of  per- 
sons, how  shall  we  secure  it  being  unbroken  m  point 
of  virtue  ?  If  all  that  is  required  in  the  Romish 
Church  to  make  ordination  valid,  in  the  case  of  every 
individual  link  in  the  chain,  were  not  comidied  with  ; 
nay,  if  in  one  single  case  there  was  a  failure,  the 
boasted  succession  becomes  an  utter  nullity.  Well 
may  Chillingworth  remark,  "  that  of  ten  thousand 
reipiisites,  whereof  any  one  may  fail,  not  one  should 
be  wanting,  this  to  me  is  extremely  improbable,  and 
even  cousin-german  to  impossible."  And  yet,  on 
this  doubtful  foundation,  the  Anglo-Catholics,  in 
common  with  the  most  bigoted  Romanists,  build  an 
arrogant  and  presumptuous  claim,  which  goes  to  un- 
cluu-ch  all  Presbyterian  churches  and  Protestant  dis- 
senters of  every  kind. 

Sacramental  efficacy,  or  the  power  of  the  sacra- 
ments in  themselves  to  impart  grace,  is  another  pe- 
culiar tenet  of  the  Anglo-Ciithohc  party  m  the 
Church  of  England.  This  doctrine,  indeed,  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  those  already  noticed.  God's 
grace  and  our  salvation  depend,  according  to  this 
theory,  on  the  virtue  of  the  sacraments,  and  that 
virtue  itself  depends  on  the  apostolictil  succession  of 
those  who  administer  these  sacraments.  On  these 
points  conjunctly  viewed,  the  whole  system  of  An- 
glo-Catholicism is  foimded.  The  efficacy  of  the 
sacraments,  ex  opei-e  operalo,  has  ever  been  a  fa- 
vourite doctrine  of  the  Romish  Church,  tending  as 
it  does  to  exalt  the  clergy  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people,  by  holding  them  forth  as  possessed  of  a  mys- 
terious power  to  comnumicate  e:iectually  the  only 
means  of  salvation.  Thus  they  come  to  bo  regarded 
with  the  deejjest  reverence,  and  the  sacraments  are 
converted  mto  a  species  of  magical  charms,  which 
work  in  some  mysterious  way  altogether  indepen- 
dently of  the  concurrence  of  the  i>ersoii  to  whom  they 
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are  ailiuinisteieJ.  Sucli  tenets  meet  with  not  the 
slightest  countenance  tVcnii  the  Word  of  God.  On 
the  contrary,  the  wliole  cfticacy  of  ordinances  of 
every  kind  is  attributed  in  Scrijiture  to  the  Idessinu; 
of  Christ,  and  the  worlcing  of  his  Spirit ;  for  an  apos- 
tle expresslv  declares  1  Cor.  iii.  7,  "  So  then  neither 
is  he  tliat  ])lanteth  any  thing,  neither  he  that  wa- 
tereth ;  but  God  tliat  giveth  the  increase." 

The  Anglo-Catholics  openly  avow  also  their  belief 
in  the  Romish  doctrine  of  ba])tismal  regeneration. 
Thus  in  tlio  Tract  on  Baptism,  it  is  said,  "  Whoso- 
ever of  us  has  been  baptized  was  thereby  incorpo- 
rated into  Christ."  "  Our  life  in  Christ  begins  when 
we  are  by  baptism  made  members  of  Christ,  and 
children  of  God."  And  again,  "  Baptism  is  the 
channel  through  which  God  bestows  justification, 
and  faith  is  the  quality  through  which  we  receive 
it."  In  support  of  their  views,  the  Avriters  of  the 
Oxford  Tracts  adduce  various  passages  of  Scripture, 
in  wliich  tliere  is  undoubtedly  declared  to  be  an  in- 
timate connection  between  baptism  and  regenera- 
tion. But  the  fallacy  which  runs  through  the  whole 
of  the  reasonings  of  the  Anglo-Catholics,  is  a  con- 
founding of  two  different  kinds  of  baptism  spoken  of 
in  the  New  Testament — a  baptism  by  water,  and  a 
baptism  by  the  Spirit.  The  two  are  not  necessarily 
and  inseparably  connected ;  nay,  the  gi-eat  distinc- 
tion which  Jolui  the  Baptist  declared  to  lie  between 
liis  baptism  and  that  of  Christ,  is  thus  expressed, 
"  I  indeed  baptize  you  with  water;  but  he  will  bap- 
tize you  with  tlie  Holy  Ghost."  And  the  same  tes- 
timony was  given  by  our  Lord  himself,  "  John  truly 
baptized  with  water;  but  ye  shall  be  baptized  with 
the  Holy  Gliost."  It  is  to  be  carefully  noted  then, 
that  baptism  with  water  is  a  mere  adjunct  and  em- 
blem of  the  all-imjiortant  baptism  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  sent  down  from  heaven ;  the  former  being  a 
mere  rite,  the  latter  a  reality.  Nowhere  in  Scrip- 
ture is  the  rite  spoken  of  as  connected  with  regener- 
ation, unless  when  conjoined  with  the  reality.  Thus 
in  John  iii.  5.  we  tind  our  Lord  declaring,  "  Except 
a  man  be  bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God."  It  is  by  baptism 
with  the  Spirit  that  we  are  regenerated,  but  not  by 
the  mere  ritual  and  outward  wasliing  with  water.  The 
latter  is  an  a]ipointed  and  inqjortant  ordinance,  de- 
riving all  its  importance,  however,  and  all  its  efficacy 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  .syndidl,  a  memorial  or  type 
of  the  grand  reality  contained  in  llie  former. 

The  last  doctrine  of  the  Anglo-Catholics  to  whicli 
we  advert,  as  classing  them  with  IJomanists  rather 
than  witli  I'rolesiants,  is  the  real  presence  of  Christ 
in  tlu'  sacranu'Ut  <if  the  supper,  that  it  is  a  sacrifice 
offered  to  (iod,  and  that  it  confers  grace  upon  the 
recipient.  The  monstrous  dogma  of  transubstantia- 
tion  is  taught  in  the  Oxford  tracts,  without  the 
slightest  reserve,  and  Dr.  Pusey  goes  so  far  as  to 
boast  that  his  is  the  only  church  which  has  the  body 
of  (Mn-ist  to  give  to  the  jieople,  aiul  one  of  the  tracts 
speaks  of  the  clergy  as    '  entrusted  with  the  awful 


privilege  of  making  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ." 
Not  that  the  Tract.arians  teach  fransubstantiation  in 
the  same  sense  as  the  Church  of  nome.  Thev  modify 
the  doctrine  in  some  degree  by  maintaining  that  the 
body  of  Christ  is  present  not  with  the  material  quali- 
ties of  a  body,  or  with  "  bones  and  sinews,"  as  the 
Catechism  of  the  council  of  Trent  teaches,  but  after  a 
transcendental  manner,  being  really  and  yet  oti'y 
spirituall)-  jiresent.  Suchan  expLanation  of  the  matter 
is  simply  darkening  counsel  by  words  without  wis- 
dom. And  as  to  the  sacrifice  of  t!ie  mass,  which  in 
substance  the  .Anglo-Catholics  hold,  tlie  question 
naturally  arises.  How  can  tliere  be  a  sacrifice  where 
there  is  no  shedding  of  blood?  An  "  imbloody  sacri- 
fice" is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  And  it  is  con- 
trary surely  to  sound  reason  that  the  commemora- 
tion of  a  sacrifice  should  be  considered  as  the  sacri- 
fice itself.  Besides,  Scripture  gives  .no  uncertain 
deliverance  upon  this  subject.  Heb.  x.  12,  26.  "But 
this  man,  after  he  had  offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins, 
for  ever  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  God.  For  il 
we  sin  wilfully  after  that  we  have  received  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth,  there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice 
for  sins." 

Thus  ha\e  we  rapidly  sketched  the  leading  doc- 
trines advance d  by  the  Anglo-Catholic  party  in  the 
Church  of  England.  Their  system  was  not  all  at 
once  but  gradually  developed;  and  as  might  ha\e 
been  expected,  the  publicaticpii  of  their  semi-Popish 
opinions  awakened  an  opposition  of  no  ordinarv  kiinl. 
For  upwards  of  twenty  years  has  the  controversy 
raged,  and  during  that  time  the  public  press  lias 
teemed  with  tracts,  pamphlets,  reviews,  and  treatises 
on  both  sides  of  the  questions  at  issue.  Metuiwhile  the 
Anglo-Catholics  have  been  rapidly  growing  both  in 
numbers  and  in  influence.  Many,  paiiicidarly  of  the 
younger  clergy,  jf>ined  their  ranks.  These  carrying 
out  the  principles  of  the  party  to  their  legitimate 
conclusions,  began  to  doubt  the  firmness  of  the  foim- 
dation  on  which  their  o^vIl  church  rested.  They 
made  no  secret  of  their  preference  of  Romanism  to 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation.  A  few  ardent 
spirits  feeling  tlie  inconsistency  of  their  position,  re- 
signed their  livings  and  joined  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  occurrence  of  se\eral  cases  of  secession  openeil 
the  eyes  of  multitudes  to  the  real  principles  and 
character,  and  undoubted  tendency  of  the  Anglo- 
Catholic  movement.  The  leaders  of  the  party 
seemed  anxious  to  lay  the  spirit  they  themselves 
had  raised.  With  tliis  view,  Dr.  Pusey,  in  1831), 
published  a  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  on  flic 
"  Tendency  of  Romanism,"  in  which  he  endeavoured 
to  show  that  the  opinions  which  he  and  his  friends 
had  promulgated  in  the  '•  Tracts,"  could  not  be  justly 
regarded  as  having  led  to  the  recent  secessions ; 
but  tliat,  on  the  contrary,  the  Anglo-Catholics  were 
cngageil  rather  in  opposing  ultra-Protestantism  than 
in  sujiporting  Popery.  Notwithstanding  this  dis- 
claimer, the  ]u-actical  tendency  of  the  sv.stem  was 
manifest  from  the  increiising  number  of  seeesBions 
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which  were  ever  and  anon  taking  place.  Conseien- 
tious  young  men,  wlio  liad  embraced  the  views  of 
the  Anglo-CathuUcs,  refused  to  take  order.s  in  the 
English  Cliureh,  feeling  that  the  opinions  whicli  they 
had  adopted  were  at  variance  with  the  Thirty-nine 
Aj'ticles.  To  allay  the  scru|]les  of  such  persons,  Mr. 
John  Ilein-y  Newman  jirodiiccd  the  Tract  niimlicr 
ninety,  whicli  was  the  last  of  the  series,  and  whicli 
caused  greater  excitement  in  the  public  mind  tlian 
any  of  its  predecessors.  In  that  celebrated  Tract, 
the  author  laboured  to  show  that  with  [icrfect  safety 
to  Iiis  conscience  an  Anglo-Catholic  might  apjiend 
his  name  to  the  Tliirty-nine  Articles.  The  perverse 
ingenuity  of  the  argument  called  forth  the  formal 
condemnation  of  tlie  Tract  by  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, and  although  IJr.  I'usey  ruslicd  to  the  defence 
of  his  friend  by  a  published  Vhidicatiiin  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  non-natural  interpretation,  on  which  the 
argument  of  the  Tract  in  question  proceeded,  such 
was  the  feverish  excitement  produced  in  the  mind.s 
of  all  true  friends  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  it 
was  deemed  proper  to  discontinue  the  issue  of  the 
Oxford  Tracts  from  that  time.  lOven  this,  however, 
would  not  have  allayed  the  ferment  had  not  Mr. 
Newman  belied  his  ow^n  princiiile,  as  to  the  jiossi- 
bility  of  an  Anglo-Catholic  conscientiously  remain- 
ing in  coraiection  with  the  Church  of  England,  by 
liimself  abandoning  that  Church  and  joinuig  the 
Cliurch  of  Kome. 

The  secession  of  Jlr.  Newman,  which  took  place 
in  1845,  was  quite  an  era  in  the  histor)'  of  Anglo- 
Catholicism  in  lingland.  The  tendency  of  the  sys- 
tem was  now  beyond  a  doubt.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  months,  a  considerable  number  of  the  liarty  rc- 
sigued  their  livings,  and  quitted  the  ranks  of  I'ro- 
testantism.  Among  these  weri,'  some  ministers  of 
standing  in  the  cinn-ch.  Others  of  tlie  party  retained 
their  ministerial  charges,  asserting  their  riglit  to  hold 
Komish  doctrine,  and  striving  to  confonii  in  the  out- 
wai'd  ceremonial  of  their  serxice  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Romish  ritual.  Old  customs  which  had  King  ago 
become  obsolete  were  revived,  and  practices  unknown 
in  any  of  the  chin-ches  of  the  Reformation  were  in- 
troduced. Media'val  architecture,  chieHy  under  tlic 
skilful  direction  of  Mr.  Rugin,  became  fashionable  in 
the  construction  and  repair  of  parish  churches. 
Poetry,  novels  and  tales  were  made  the  vehicle  of 
ditliising  among  the  people  the  principles  of  Auglo- 
Cathohcism.  Only  very  feeble  resistance  was  made 
by  the  bishops  to  the  innovations  introduced  in  sev- 
eral churches.  Matters  at  length  assumed  so  alarm- 
ing an  as]iect,  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
found  it  necessary,  in  1845,  to  issue  a  letter  to  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  his  province,  calling  ujion  them 
to  beware  of  introducing  innovations  without  the 
general  ac(|uiescence  of  the  people,  and  to  be  on 
their  guard  agauist  incurring  a  risk  of  division  by 
any  attenqit  at  change.  This  cautious  inti'rference 
uf  the  archic|iiscoiial  dignitary  was  successful  to 
fome  extent  in  arnntlug  the  tide  of  innovation,  but 


from  the  language  in  which  the  letter  was  couched, 
the  strange  practices  which  had  been  introduced  into 
some  of  tlie  richer  congregations  of  the  metropolis 
were  still  continued.  Several  churches  in  the  coiui- 
try,  following  the  example  of  those  wealthy  congre- 
gations in  Loudon,  adopted  the  innovations  conccm- 
hig  which  the  Archbishop  of  the  diocese  had  given 
no  authoritative  decision. 

In  1847  the  controversy  a.ssumed  a  new  a.spect, 
in  consequence  of  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  Bisliop 
of  Exeter,  who,  being  a  vigorous  supporter  of  Anglo- 
Catholic  doctrine,  refused  to  institute  Mr.  Gorhain 
to  the  living  of  Bramford-Specke,  on  the  ground  of 
luisoimdness  in  doctrine,  because  in  a  protracted  exa- 
mination, chierty  on  the  subject  of  baptismal  efficacy, 
he  refused  to  declare  his  belief  in  l.iai)tismal  regener- 
ation. From  the  decision  of  the  Bishop,  Mr.  Gor- 
hain aiipealed  to  the  Court  of  Arches,  but  without 
success.  The  Bishop's  decision  was  confirmed,  to  the 
triumph  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  party,  and  the  distress 
of  the  friends  of  EvangeUcal  truth.  An  appeal  was 
immediately  lodged  before  the  judicial  committee  of 
the  Privy  Council,  and  at  length,  after  considerable 
delay  and  deep  anxiety,  a  decision  was  obtained  in 
February  1850,  rexersing  the  decision  of  the  inferior 
court.  The  final  result  of  this  long-protracted  case 
was  felt  by  the  Anglo-Cathohcs  to  be  a  heavy  blow 
to  their  jiarty.  Solemn  protests  against  the  decision 
wore  published  by  the  leaders  of  the  party,  and  miin- 
bers  who  held  their  principles  went  over  to  the  Church 
of  i'onie.  In  the  course  of  1850  and  1851,  nearly  one 
hundred  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  exchan- 
ged the  Protestant  for  the  Romish  conmuinion,  in- 
cludiug  Archdeacon  M.anniug  and  Henry  Wilberforce, 
a  brother  of  the  Bisliop  of  Oxford.  Numbers  of  the 
laity  followed,  and  before  the  end  of  1852  the  num- 
ber of  perverts  to  the  Romish  church  from  the  Anglo- 
Catholic  party  amoimted  to  two  hundred  ministers, 
and  the  same  number  of  laymen.  Suice  that  period 
occasional  secessions  have  been  taking  place,  and 
withm  the  cluu'ch  practices  are  followed,  not  secretly, 
but  openly  in  many  churches,  which  are  rapidly  assi- 
milating the  service  of  the  Church  of  England  to  that 
of  the  Romish  ritual. 

Tliroughout  the  \\hole  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  con 
tro\ersy,  but  more  especially  since  the  final  deci- 
sion of  the  Gorliam  case,  the  question  has  been  much 
agitated  as  to  the  right  of  the  civil  power  to  inter- 
fere, and  still  more  the  right  of  the  crown  to  exercise 
supreme  authority,  in  things  ecclesiastical.  Accord- 
ingly, various  attempts  haxe  been  made  of  late  years 
to  re\ive  convocation,  for  the  pm-pose  of  taking 
synodical  action  and  managing  ecclesiastical  aliiurs. 
These  attempts,  however,  ha\"e  been  as  yet  altoge- 
ther ineli'ectual.  The  supremacy  of  the  Queen  in 
matters  ecclesiastical,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  Cliurcli 
of  England,  is  an  acknowledged  principle  of  English 
law.  Tliis  question  has  of  late  been  brought  into 
discussion  by  the  Tractarians  with  considerable  keen- 
ness, and  Mr.  Robert  'Wilberforce,  another  brother 
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of  the  Bishoji  of  Oxford,  ha<  seceded  to  the  Cliurcli 
of  Home  [irofessedlv  on  this  very  gi-ound,  as  set 
forth  in  a  recent  '  Inquiry  into  the  irriiiciiiles  of 
Cluirch  Autliority ;  or  reasons  i'or  recalling  my 
Subscription  to  the  Royal  Sujircmacy.'  What 
first  aroused  the  attention  of  some  of  those  uidi\  i- 
duals,  who  now  belong  to  the  Anglo -Catholic 
party,  to  the  question  as  to  the  supremac)'  of  tlie 
Queen  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  was  the  suppres- 
sion some  years  ago,  by  the  authority  of  Parha- 
raent,  of  several  bishoprics  in  Ireland,  in  the  ftice 
of  the  solemn  protest  of  the  Bishops  and  Clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Shice  tli.at  time,  and  still 
more  since  the  final  decision  of  the  Gorhum  case, 
this  point  has  bccii  agitated  by  the  Tractarians  with 
more  zeal  than  prudence.  Being  both  a  political 
and  religious  question,  aTectiug  the  very  elements 
of  the  British  constitution,  and  the  security  of  the 
National  Church  of  ICngland,  it  is  far  from  desirable 
that  such  a  point  should  be  brought  under  discus- 
sion. The  .\nglo-Catholics  generally,  while  they 
agree  with  Mr.  VVilbcrforce  in  disowning  the  supre- 
macy of  the  civil  authority  in  matters  of  religion, 
feeling  that  by  remaining  in  the  church  thej*  are  in 
reality  acknowledging  that  supremacy,  endeavour  to 
persuade  themselves  and  others  that  they  maintain 
their  consistency,  by  qualifying  their  acknowledg- 
ment with  the  important  proviso,  "  qttantiim  per 
Christi  Uijem  licet"  "  as  far  as  is  permitted  by  the 
law  of  Clu-ist."  Thus  they  allege  that  they  give  no 
authority  to  the  prince,  except  what  is  consistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  all  those  rights,  liberties, 
jurisdictions,  and  spiritual  powers  "  which  the  law  of 
Christ  confers  on  His  church."  It  is  unfortunate, 
however,  for  the  numerous  adherents  of  this  inlluen- 
tial  party,  that  the  law  of  the  land  makes  no  such 
exception,  and,  therefore,  if  at  any  time  a  collision 
shall  take  place  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  the  party  must  either  succumb  to  the 
authority  of  the  State,  or  as  their  only  alternati\o, 
abandon  their  connection  with  the  Church.  See 
CoXVOCAXrON',  EXOL.\ND  (ClIUl.'CII  of). 

ANGLO-SAXON  CHURCH.  Christianity,  it  is 
probable,  was  planted  in  Britain  by  missionaries 
from  the  East  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. There  it  continued  to  exist,  and  even  to  floiu'- 
ish,  amid  much  op]iosition  and  many  corruptions. 
Tlie  English  were  frequently  harassed  by  in\asions 
from  their  northeni  neighbours  tlie  Picts  and  Scots, 
and  at  length,  towards  the  middle  of  the  tifth  ceu- 
tnry,  finding  themselves  unable  to  resist  their  old 
enemies,  or  to  obtain  help  from  the  now  powerless 
Roman.s,  they  had  recourse  to  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
a  w;irlike  branch  of  the  great  German  race.  Hen- 
gist  and  Hor.s;i,with  their  Saxon  followers,  resjiondcd 
to  the  invitation,  but  with  thi^  cruel  treachery  of  a 
barbarous  nation,  they  turned  their  swords  against 
the  people  they  eaine  to  assist,  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  land,  leaving  only  the  mountains  of 
Wales,  and  the  wild  moors  of  Northumberland  and 


Cornwall,  to  the  Britons,  while  they  themselves  par- 
titioned the  country  into  dilferent  jirovinces,  found- 
ing the  kingdom  of  the  Anglo-Sa.xon  Heptarchy. 
The  invaders  brought  along  with  them  to  the  shores 
of  England  their  barbarous  customs  and  their  Pagan 
idolatry,  "  and  in  every  quarter,"  to  use  the  language 
of  D".\iibigne,  '•  temples  to  Thor  rose  above  the 
churches  in  which  Jesus  Christ  had  been  worship- 
ped." A  century  and  a  half  after  this  period,  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  Bislioj)  of  Rome,  conceived  the  idea 
of  founding  a  church  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  fonnation  of  this 
[ilan  are  thus  detailed  by  Neauder.  "An  inqjrcs- 
sion  which  he  had  received  in  his  early  years,  that 
i-^  before  he  was  a  bi.shoii,  and  was  still  the  abbot  of 
a  convent  hi  Rome,  inspired  liiin  with  the  lirst  wish 
to  accomplish  this  object.  While  walking  one  day 
about  the  market-place,  and  noticing  the  foreign 
merchants  ollering  their  wares  for  sale,  his  attention 
was  particularly  attracted  by  the  noble  appearance 
of  some  youths  who,  brought  from  abroad,  were 
about  to  be  sold  as  slaves.  He  inquired  respecting 
their  country,  and  leamt,  to  his  great  atiliction,  that 
this  people,  so  favoured  by  nature,  were  wholly 
destitute  of  the  higher  gifts  of  grace.  His  resolu- 
tion was  immediately  taken  to  visit  their  land,  ui 
order  to  attempt  their  conversion ;  and  this  design 
he  would  have  accomplished  had  he  not  been  re- 
called, when  some  days  on  his  journey,  by  the  then 
Bishop  of  Rome,  according  to  the  wish  of  the  Ro- 
man community.  But  he  could  not  give  up  the 
thought  of  this  mission,  and  he  seen:s  to  have  been 
engaged  with  plans  for  its  accomplishment  from  the 
very  commencement  of  his  career  as  bishop  of  Rome. 
Thus  he  instructed  the  presbyter,  whom  he  charged 
with  the  achniiiistration  of  the  church  possessions  in 
France,  to  cmiiloy  a  portion  of  the  money  collecttd 
in  that  country  in  the  purchase  of  Anglo-Saxon 
youths,  who  might  be  otiered  for  sale.  They  were 
to  be  sent  to  Rome,  accompanied  by  a  priest,  who, 
in  case  of  mortal  sickness,  might  administer  bapti.'-m 
to  the  suti'erer,  and  such  as  arri\ed  at  Rome  were  to 
be  placed  in  convents,  and  there  instructed  and 
brought  up.  Gregoiy  probably  intended  to  employ 
them,  when  they  had  become  monks,  as  niissicuaries 
among  tlieii'  countrymen." 

While  Gregory  was  meditating  the  despatch  of  a 
mission  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  an  occurrence  took 
place  which  promised  to  be  favourable  to  his  de- 
sign. Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  the  most  powerful 
of  the  potty  monarchies  eomiiosing  the  heptarchy, 
had  married  Bertha,  a  Christian  princess  of  Frank 
descent,  and  «ho  lia\ ing  free  jHrinission  to  prac- 
tise the  rites  of  her  own  religion,  had  brought  with 
her  a  bi.shop  named  Liutliard.  The  way  being  thus 
evidently  jiaved  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  de- 
sign-, Gregory  sent  to  England,  A.  D.  5'JG,  a  Roman 
abbot,  Augustine,  with  a  numerous  train  of  follow- 
ers, including  no  fewer  than  forty  monks.  They 
landed  in   the  isle  of  Tlianet   in  the   eastern  part   of 
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Kent,  and  on  leaniin.;  their  arrival  and  intentions, 
Ethelbert  received  tlicm  in  the  open  air  to  avoid 
magical  sjiells,  .lud  stated  that  he  could  not,  witliout 
more  deliberation,  quit  the  religion  of  his  country, 
but  that,  in  the  meantime,  he  would  allow  them  a 
residence  in  the  town  of  Canterbiny,  and  give  them 
pennis'sion  to  use  their  best  endeavours  for  the  con- 
version of  his  subjects.  They  entered  the  city  in 
solemn  procession,  carryinj,'  the  picture  of  Christ  and 
a  silver  cross,  and  singing  the  Litanies.  Havhig  set 
themselves  to  the  discharge  of  the  object  of  their 
mission,  they  distinguished  themselves  by  their  pray- 
ers, fastings,  and  discourses.  The  re.-ult  was  far  be- 
yond their  most  sanguine  expectations.  They  made 
numerous  converts,  of  whom  they  baptized  ten  thou- 
sand on  Christmas  day,  A.  D.  597;  and  at  length 
the  king  himself  was  received  into  the  communion  of 
the  Churcli  of  Home. 

By  the  commaiid  of  tlie  Pope,  Augustine  pro- 
ceeded.to  France,  where  he  received  episcopal  con- 
secration at  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop  of  Aries. 
avid  Gregory  being  informed  of  the  remarkable  suc- 
cess whicli  had  attended  his  labours  among  the  An- 
glo-Saxons, sent  liim  additional  assistants,  cliieiiy 
monks,  with  the  Abbot  Mellitus  at  their  liead. 
.\long  with  the  pallium,  the  sign  of  arcliiepiscopal 
dignity,  Augustine  receixed  from  Rome  a  letter  of 
instructions  on  forming  the  iMiglish  prelacj',  and,  be- 
sides a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  several  eccle- 
siastical vessels,  dresses,  and  ornaments.  At  the 
same  time,  Gregory  despatched  an  admouitoiy  let- 
ter to  Ethelbert,  in  which  he  stated,  that  he  had  at 
first  intended  to  insist  on  the  con\erted  monarch 
demolishing  every  one  of  the  idolatrous  tem[des  in 
Ills  kingdom ;  but  that,  on  mature  reiiectiou,  lie 
thought  that  these  temples,  if  well  built,  sliould  nnt 
be  destroyed ;  but  that  being  sprinkled  with  holy 
water  and  fiuiiished  mtli  relics,  they  should  be  used 
as  temples  of  the  living  God.  In  the  same  manner 
he  ju-oposcd  that  the  people  should  be  allowed  a 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  festivals  kept  in 
honour  of  their  gods  ;  that  holydays  should  be  in- 
stituted in  memory  of  the  consecration  of  churches, 
or  of  the  saints,  whose  relies  they  enshrined,  and 
that  on  such  days  the  people  were  to  erect  green 
arbours  around  the  chiu'ches,  and  there  to  eat  their 
festive  meal,  giving  thanks  to  God  for  these  his 
temporal  blessings. 

The  intention  of  Gregory,  hi  nominating  Augus- 
tine the  tirst  aixhbishop  of  the  new  Anglo-Saxon 
Church,  was  to  estabhsh  a  fully  organized  hierarchy 
in  England.  London  was  to  be  made  the  chief  city 
of  the  pro\'ince,  having  twelve  subordinate  bishop- 
rics. The  second  metropolitan  seat  w.as  to  be  fixed 
at  York,  when  Christianity  sliould  have  sufficiently 
spread  tlirough  the  country.  Each  archbishopric  was 
to  be  independent  of  the  other,  and  to  be  esteemed 
of  equal  dignity,  subject  onl_y  to  the  see  of  Rome. 
Augustine  f'oimd  it  impossible  literally  to  follow  out 
the  arrangements  of  the  Pope,  London  being  the 


chief  city  of  a  di.i'erent  kingdom,  that  of  the  East 
Saxons.  Through  the  influence  of  Ethelbert,  how 
ever,  Christianity  found  an  entrance  into  that  pro- 
vince also,  and  Augustine  succeeded  in  fomiding  an 
arclibishopric  at  London.  According  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Pope,  Augustine  was  to  exercise  the 
highest  authority,  not  only  in  the  newly  estab- 
lished Anglo-Saxon  Church,  but  also  in  that  of 
the  ancient  Britons.  In  this,  however,  the  see  of 
Rome  was  stretching  its  authority  beyond  what  would 
readily  be  recogniizod.  The  Biitish  Church  had  not 
received  Christianity  from  Rome,  but  from  the  East ; 
and,  therefore,  they  had  not  been  accustomed  to  ac- 
knowledge the  Roman  Church  as  their  motlier ;  but 
regarded  themselves  as  occupying  an  entirely  inde- 
pendent position.  In  some  of  their  ecclesiastical 
observances,  also,  they  dii'.ered  from  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  time  of 
keeping  the  festival  of  Easter ;  tlie  form  of  the  ton- 
sure ;  and  several  of  the  rites  practised  at  baptism. 
.Uigustine,  uatui-ally  ambitious,  wished  to  brmg  the 
ISritons  also  imder  his  spiritual  authority ;  and 
ICthelbert,  desirous  of  eti'ecting  a  imiou  of  the  two 
churches,  arranged  a  conference  between  Au"ustine 
and  the  bishops  of  the  neighbouring  British  province. 
The  meeting  took  place,  according  to  an  ancient 
German  custom,  under  an  oak,  but  was  altogether 
ineffectual  in  subduing  the  hostility  of  the  Britons 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  as  being  hi  subjection  to  the 
Roman  Church. 

The  death  of  Augustine  in  A.  n.  G05  weakened  tlie 
Anglo-Saxon  Church,  and  the  subsequent  death  of 
lung  Ethelbert  in  A.  D.  Gl(5,  proved  its  almost  entire 
extinction.  Eadbald,  the  son  and  successor  of  Ethel- 
bert, returned  immediately  to  the  old  idolatry,  and  a 
similar  revolution  took  place  in  East-Saxony  on  the 
death  of  its  monarch.  The  cause,  however,  soon 
after  revived,  and  before  the  eml  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury Christianity  had  extended  itself  over  the  whole 
of  the -Vnglo-Saxon  heptarchy;  though  its  progress 
was  frequently  interrupted  by  cixil  feuds,  foreign 
invasions,  and  the  repeated  and  unadvised  attempts 
of  tlie  Anglo-Saxon  bishops  to  make  those  of  Scot- 
land and  Wales  acknowledge  their  primacy,  and  keep 
Easter,  and  baptize  according  to  the  ritual  of  Rome. 

The  government  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  was, 
like  that  of  Rome  from  which  it  had  its  origin.  Epis- 
copal, .an  archbishop  and  bishop  being  the  rulers  o.' 
the  Chm'ch,  though  subject  to  their  own  national  as 
well  as  to  general  councils ;  and  in  some  instances 
to  the  Witteiiagemote,  and  in  their  temporal  con- 
cerns, to  the  king.  Under  their  authority  the  sub- 
ordinate clergy  possessed  various  powers  and  pri 
\ileges.  The  chief  of  the  official  duties  of  the 
clergy  was,  that  of  reading  the  Scri).tures  and  ex- 
])Ounding  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  The 
Anglo-Saxons  possessed  parts  of  the  Sacred  volume 
in  their  vernacular  tongue  for  some  centiuies ;  but 
the  earliest  version  of  which  there  is  any  account 
ajipears   to   be  a  transhition    of  the   Pour   Gospels 
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luaiic  about  A.  u.  G80,  by  one  Aklred  a  iiricst.  The 
Psiilms  wore  reudei-od  into  the  onhnary  language  by 
Adhehn,  tirst  bishop  of  Sherborne,  about  A.  u.  70(i, 
and  the  E\angeHsts  Ijy  Egbert,  bisliop  of  Linlisfam, 
who  died  in  A.  D.  721.  A  i'cw  years  after,  the  Vener- 
able IJede  translated  the  entire  Bible  ;  and  nearly  two 
centuries  afterwanls  King  vEIfred  executed  another 
version  of  the  Psalms.  A  Saxon  translation  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  some  other  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tameut,  is  also  attributed  to  ^Elt'ric,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  A.  D.  995,  and  in  the  same  century  a 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  was  executed  under  the 
patronage  of  .Ethelstan. 

In  the  performance  of  their  religious  ceremonies, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  priests  were  to  celebrate  mass  only 
in  churclies  and  on  the  altar,  excepting  iu  cases  of 
extreme  sickness.  Their  garments  were  to  be  wo- 
ven ;  one  was  to  be  present  to  make  responses ; 
and  mass  was  to  be  perforjned  fasting,  not  more 
than  thrice  in  the  day,  and  then  with  pure  bread, 
wine,  and  water  for  the  Eucharist.  The  sacramen- 
tal cup  was  to  be  of  gold  or  silver,  glass  or  tin,  and 
not  of  earth,  at  least  not  of  wood  ;  the  altar  was  to 
be  clean  and  well  covered,  and  no  woman  was  to 
approach  it  during  mass.  The  priest's  books  ap- 
pear to  have  been  nmnerous,  since  .^Ifric  says  they 
ought  at  least  to  have  a  missal,  singing-book,  read- 
ing-book, psalter,  hand-book,  penitential,  and  nu- 
meral-book. Tliey  were  also  to  sing  from  sunrise 
with  the  nine  intervals  and  nine  readings.  As  might 
have  been  expected  from  their  Roman  origin,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Christians  used  both  crucifixes  and  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  but  they  seem  not  to  have  held 
the  doctrine  of  transubstautiation.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  they  retained  some  of  the 
superstitions  which  belong  to  Komanism,  particu- 
larly an  extravagant  regard  for  relics.  Even  the 
linen  which  held  relics  was  adored,  and  they  were 
considered  as  amulets  from  danger  on  journeys.  They 
were  also  worn  about  the  neck,  sold  at  a  high  price, 
and  preferred  to  all  other  presents. 

Penances  of  various  degi'ees  of  severity  were  in- 
Hictod  for  crimes  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church.  The 
heaviest  penance  consisted  in  not  wearing  arms  ;  in 
long  trax'cUing  barefoot,  without  shelter  by  night, 
but  continually  fasting,  watching,  and  praying  ;  in 
not  going  into  a  bath ;  not  cutting  the  hair  or  nails  ; 
not  eating  tlesli,  or  drinking  intoxicating  liquors  ; 
and  not  entering  a  church.  Long  fastings  were  fre- 
([uently  ordered,  but  a  seven  years'  fast  might  be 
l)erfonn(d  in  three  days  if  840  persons  could  be 
lirevailed  upon  to  join  in  it.  By  the  laws  of  Ethel- 
red,  which  were  enacted  in  the  tenth  century,  a 
day's  fasting  might  be  redeemed  for  a  penny,  or 
the  rejietition  of  two  hundt'ed  psalms ;  and  a  twelve- 
month's fasting  for  thirty  shilUngs,  or  setting  at 
liberty  a  servant  of  that  value.  A  singular  instance 
of  national  penance,  which  occniTcd  about  A.  i).  101.5, 
is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Thomson,  iu  his  '  Illustrations  of 
lirilish  History:'  "It  luuing  been  reported  to  tlic 


Witteuagemote  that  St.  Michael  had  greatly  befriend- 
ed the  Danes  in  .Vpulia,  a  general  fast  was  ordered 
on  the  ^londay,  Tuesday,  and  AVedncsday  before 
his  festival.  Every  man  was  to  go  without  orna- 
ments barefoot  to  church,  confession,  and  with  tlie 
holy  relics  ;  to  call  inwardly  in  their  he;irt  with  all 
diligence  to  Christ ;  to  fast  on  bread  and  water ; 
and  to  give  alms  of  a  hide-penny  or  penny's  worth. 
No  work  was  to  be  done,  the  monks  in  every  min- 
ster were  to  sing  the  Psalter  and  to  say  mass  '  till 
things  become  better.'" 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
churches  were  built  in  places  where  the  bodies  oi 
saints  were  discovered,  consisting  at  tirst  of  small 
wooden  oratories,  thatched  with  rushes,  and  some- 
times wholly  constructed  of  woven  wands.  As  the 
practice  of  architecture  improved,  better  mateiials 
were  used,  and  Firman  took  the  thatched  roof  from 
the  church  of  Durham,  and  covered  it  with  leaden 
plates.  Wilfred,  archbishop  of  York,  about  A.  D. 
709,  erected  churches  of  polished  stone  at  Ripon 
and  Hexham.  Organs  were  introduced  into  the 
.Vnglo-Saxon  churches  so  early  as  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. Ecclesiastical  chanting  was  practised  at  Can- 
terbury by  Theodore  and  Adrian  ;  after  wliich  it  was 
adopted  in  the  other  English  cliurches.  The  Roman 
mode  of  singing  was  brought  from  Rome  in  A.  D. 
678,  and  became  a  favourite  study  in  the  Saxon 
monasteries. 

Bells  were  probably  first  introduced  in  the  seventh 
century.  In  the  oldest  Anglo-Saxon  buildings  they 
were  not  enclosed  in  towers,  but  placed  imder  a 
small  arch,  the  ropes  passing  through  holes  into  the 
roof  of  the  church,  having  hand-rings  of  brass  and 
even  of  silver.  They  were  originally  rung  by  the 
priests  themselves,  and  afterwards  by  servants.  At 
certain  seasons  the  choirs  of  the  churches  were 
strewed  with  hay,  and  at  others  with  sand;  on  Eas- 
ter Simday  with  i\y-leaves,  and  sometimes  with 
rushes.  The  doors  were  locked  till  the  first  hour 
or  prime,  and  from  dimter  till  vespers ;  and  some  of 
the  books  iu  the  choir  were  covered  with  cloths. 
It  is  supposed  that  many  undoubted  specimens  of 
Anglo-Saxon  churches  are  still  remaiinng  in  various 
jjarts  of  England. 

AXGONCLYT^^'^  (Gr.  a  gonu  hl'tno.  not  to  bend 
the  knee),  a  name  given  to  a  Christijm  sect  in  the 
eighth  century,  who  held  that  it  was  superstiiiouB 
to  bend  the  knees  in  prayer,  or  to  prostrate  the 
body ;  and,  therefore,  tluy  always  prayed  standing. 

ANIMALS,  CLf;AN  and  Unh.ican.  In  the  Mo- 
saic Law  a  distinction  was  established  between  cer- 
tain animals  which  were  allowed  to  be  eaten  by  the 
Israelites  and  pronounced  clean,  and  others  which 
were  forbidden  to  be  eaten,  and  proiioimccd  im- 
clean.  The  following  list  of  animals  which  were 
accounted  unclean  by  the  Hebrews  is  founded  chielly 
on  the  Vidgate  : — 

I.  QuADKUl'EDS.  The  camel,  hare,  hog,  porcu- 
pine, or  hedge-hog. 
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II.  Bums.  Tlie  cajle,  ossifragc,  sea-c',i,i;lc,  kite, 
vulture  and  it.s  species,  raven  and  its  species  ;  os- 
tricli,  owl,  nioor-lien,  sparrow-hawk,  screech-owl, 
cormorant,  ibis,  swan,  bittern,  porphyrion,  heron, 
curlew,  lapwini;. 

III.  Cui:i:pin'(;  Things.  The  weasel,  mouse, 
shrew-inouse,  mole,  cameleon,  eft,  lizard,  crocodile. 

It  would  apiiiar  from  Gen.  vii.  2,  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  clean  and  unclean  animals  was  recog- 
nized long  before  the  giving  of  the  Law,  nay,  even 
before  the  Hood ;  but  the  remark  of  Spencer,  in  his 
erudite  work,  '  De  Legibus  Hebneorum,'  is  not,  per- 
haps, without  fotuidation — that  Moses,  in  giving  an 
account  of  the  Deluge,  speaks  of  clean  and  unclean 
animals  by  way  of  anticipation.  Noah,  therefore, 
may  have  been  guided  by  supernatural  inspiration 
in  Ids  selection  of  animals,  without  the  recognition 
of  a  distinction  which  was  only  establislied  at  an 
after  period,  and  in  the  fidl  knowledge  of  whicli 
Moses  writes  his  history. 

The  question  as  to  the  precise  object  of  tlie  ap- 
pointment of  such  a  distinction  has  given  rise  to 
considerable  discussion  among  the  learned.  Micha- 
elis  seems  to  regard  it  as  founded  on  the  very  na- 
ture of  t!ie  animals  themselves,  and  remarks,  "  that 
in  so  early  an  age  of  the  world,  we  should  find  a 
systematic  division  of  quadrupeds  so  excellent,  as 
never  yet,  after  all  the  improvements  in  Natural 
Ili.story,  to  have  become  obsolete  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  be  still  considered  as  useful  by  the  gi'cat- 
est  masters  of  the  science,  cannot  but  be  looked  upon 
as  truly  wonderful."  The  learned  critic  Iierc  alludes 
obviously  to  the  distinction  between  the  SoUdipede 
and  the  Fissipede  animals,  and  also  to  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  Ruminants  as  a  species  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate from  all  others.  But  while  some  have  thus 
\  imagined  the  di  'erence  in  question  to  have  been 
founded  e-xclusively  on  physical,  others  have  rested 
it  on  physiological  gi'oimds,  supposing  that  certain 
animals  were  to  be  eaten  simply  because  they  were 
'  wholesome  and  suitable,  while  others  were  jn-ohibited 
j  because  unwholesome  and  unsuitable.  But  the  Scrip- 
tures set  before  us  a  far  higher  reason,  alleging  that 
the  design  was  both  moral  and  political,  being  intended 
to  preserve  tlie  Hebrews  a  distinct  people  from  the 
idolatrous  nations.  This  is  pdainly  stated  in  Lev.  xx. 
2-t — 20,  ■'  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  have  sepa- 
rated vou  from  otlier  [leople.  Ye  shall  therefore  put 
diil'erence  between  clean  beasts  and  unclean,  and  be- 
tween unclean  fowls  and  clean  :  and  ye  shall  not  make 
vinn-  souls  abominable  by  beast,  or  by  fowl,  or  by  any 
manner  of  living  thing  that  creepeth  on  the  gi-ound, 
which  I  have  separated  from  you  as  unclean.  And 
ye  shall  be  holy  unto  me  :  for  I  the  Lord  am  holy, 
and  have  severed  you  from  other  people,  that  ye 
should  be  mine."  Agreeably  with  this,  Moses  thus 
reasons  with  them.  Dent.  xiv.  2,  3,  21,  "Thou  art 
an  holv  people  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  the  Lord 
hath  chosen  thee  to  be  a  peculiar  people  unto  him- 
self, above  all  tlie  nations  that  ai'e  upon  the  earth. 


Thou  shalt  not  eat  any  abominable  thing.  Ye  shall 
not  eat  any  thing  that  dieth  of  itself:  thou  shalt  give 
it  unto  the  stranger  that  is  in  thy  gates,  that  he  may 
eat  it  ;  or  thou  mayest  sell  it  unto  an  alien  :  for  thou 
art  an  holy  people  unto  the  Lord  thy  God."  It  was 
liighly  improbable  that  they  would  ever  worship 
those  animals  which  thev  daily  fed  upon.  He  per- 
mitted them  to  eat  such  as  were  generally  worship- 
]:ed  by  the  Egyjitians.  This  established  a  most 
eH'ectual  wall  of  separation  between  the  Hebrews 
and  that  anim.al-worshijiping  ]ieople.  Accordingly, 
when  the  Hebrews  came  to  dwell  in  that  country,  a 
separate  district  was  assigned  them  as  their  place  of 
residence,  tliis  being  all  the  more  necessary,  as  some 
of  the  animals  which  were  eaten  by  the  Hebrews 
were  accounted  sacred  by  the  Egyptians  ;  and,  there- 
fore, it  was  unlawful  to  kill  them.  On  this  subject, 
it  lias  been  well  remarked  by  an  intelligent  Ameri- 
can author,  "  This  statute,  above  all  others,  estab- 
lished not  only  a  political  and  sacred,  but  a  physi- 
cal separation  of  the  Jews  from  all  other  people. 
It  made  it  next  to  impossible  for  the  one  to  mix 
with  the  other  either  in  meals,  in  marriage,  or  in 
any  famiUar  connexion.  Their  ojiposite  custcnns  in 
the  article  of  diet  not  only  precluded  a  friendly  and 
comfortable  intimacy,  but  generated  mutual  con- 
tempt and  abhorrence.  The  Jews  religimisly  ab- 
horred the  society,  manners,  and  institutions  of  the 
Gentiles,  because  they  ^■iewed  their  own  abstinence 
from  forbidden  meats  as  a  token  of  peculiar  sanc- 
tity, and  of  course  regarded  other  nations,  who 
wanted  this  sanctit)-,  as  \ile  and  detestable.  They 
considered  themselves  as  secluded  by  God  himself 
from  the  profane  world  by  a  peculiar  worship,  gov- 
ernment, law,  dress,  mode  of  living,  and  country. 
Though  this  separation  from  other  people,  on  which 
the  law  respecting  food  was  founded,  created  in  the 
Jews  a  criminal  pride  and  hatred  of  the  Gentiles ; 
yet  it  forcibly  operated  as  a  preservative  from  hea- 
then idolatry,  by  precluding  all  familiarity  with  idol- 
atrous nations." 

Another  reason  of  the  distinction  being  established 
between  clean  and  unclean  animals  was,  that  the  He- 
brews being  "  a  pecuhar  people"  devoted  to  God, 
might  be  reminded  of  the  importance  of  studying 
the  habitual  cultivation  of  moral  purity.  Thus  they 
were  taught  God's  discernment  of  sin,  and  the  stigma 
ho  had  put  upon  it.  Though  there  was  nothing 
nujrally  different  between  one  beast  and  another,  yet 
if  God  put  this  difference  between  them,  they  were 
bound  to  regard  them  in  this  light ;  and  it  was  thus 
that  every  beast  became  to  them  a  remembrancer  of 
tlie  law  calling  upon  them  to  distinguish  between 
what  was  right  and  what  was  wrong,  what  was  per- 
mitted and  what  was  forbidden.  Tims  the  primary 
use  of  this  arrangement  appears  to  have  been  to  im- 
press the  minds  of  tlie  Israelites  with  moral  distinc- 
tions. 

The  ancient  Jewi.-^h  interpreters  endeavour  to  ac- 
count ibr  their  nation  being  laid  under  certain  re 
II  \ 
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strictioiis  in  regai-J  to  food,  by  declaring'  that  to  thu 
eating  of  certain  auiiiials  may  be  ascribed  a  specific 
intiiience  upon  the  moral  temperament.  But  siicli 
explanations  are  of  a  very  inferior  and  subordinate 
kind.  The  great  and  important  origin  of  the  whole 
was  unfolded  to  I'eter  in  the  remarkable  vision  re- 
corded in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  Oil  relating  the  vision  to  tlie  people  that 
were  met  in  the  house  of  Cornelius,  Peter  said,  "  Ye 
know  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  that  is  a  Jew  to 
keep  company  with  or  come  unto  one  of  another  na- 
tioji ;  but  God  hath  showed  me  tliat  I  should  call  no 
man  common  or  uiuleau  ;  "  or,  in  other  words,  "  God 
hath  showed  me  that  a  Jew  is  now  at  liberty  to  keep 
comijany  with  or  come  unto  one  of  another  nation, 
which,  so  long  as  the  ilistinetion  between  clean  and 
unclean  beasts  was  in  force,  it  was  not  lawful  for 
him  to  do."  The  existence  and  continuance  of  this 
distinction,  then,  between  clean  and  unclean  animals, 
\\as  designed  to  be  a  iierpetual  security  agauist  the 
familiar  intercourse  of  the  Jews  with  tlie  heathen 
and  idolatrous  nations,  that  the  pure  worship  of  the 
true  God  might  be  [ireserved  upon  the  earth,  and 
there  might  be  a  seed  to  serve  Him  in  every  genera- 
tion. 

ANIMAL-WOIKIIII'.  This  species  of  worship 
seems  to  liave  prevailed  at  a  very  remote  period, 
chietly  among  the  lOgyptiaus.  AVe  find  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  wilderness  worshipping  the  golden  calf. 
The  general  opinion  is,  that  the  Hebrews  had  learned 
this  kind  of  idolatry  in  Eg^iit.  Tliis  explanation  of 
the  matter  is  given  also  by  the  rabbinical  wTiteis. 
Thus,  in  the  '  Pirke  Eliescr,'  quoted  by  Bishop 
Patrick,  we  are  told  that  ''they  said  unto  Aaron, 
Tlie  Egyptians  extol  their  gods;  they  sing  and  chant 
before  tliein,  for  they  behold  them  with  their  eyes. 
Make  us  such  gods  as  theirs  are,  that  we  may  see 
them  before  us."  The  peculiar  form  of  the  idol 
which  was  made  on  that  occasion,  renders  it  in  the 
highest  degree  probable  that  the  whole  transaction 
is  to  be  traced  to  their  tainiliarity  with  the  idol-wor- 
ship of  Egypt.  That  people  were  in  the  habit  of 
paying  divine  honours  to  Apis,  in  the  form  of  an  ox 
or  bull,  and  this  suggested  the  idea  of  the  cah'. 
Various  allusions  to  the  animal-worship  of  the  Egyp- 
tians as  not  being  uiduiown  to  the  Hebrews,  occur 
throughout  the  Scriptures.  Thus  Joshua  exliorts 
the  people — Joshua  xxiv.  14,  "Now  therefore  fear 
the  Lord,  and  serve  him  in  sincerity  and  in  truth  : 
and  put  away  the  gods  which  your  fatliers  served  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Hood  and  in  Egypt ;  and  serve 
ye  the  Lord."  The  animals  held  in  veneration  in 
ICgypt  seem  to  have  been  very  numerous,  including 
shee]i.  dogs,  cats,  storks,  aj/cs,  birds  of  prey,  wolves, 
and  all  kinds  of  oxen.  Each  city  and  district  enter- 
tained a  peculi.Tr  reverence  for  some  beast  or  other, 
in  honour  of  which  they  built  a  temple.  These  ani- 
mals were  maintaineil  in  or  near  the  temples,  and  had 
all  manner  of  luxuries  proviilcd  for  them.  Both 
Diodorus  Siculus  and  Herodotus  say,  that  when  the 


sacred  animals  died,  the  people  went  into  mourning, 
prepared  sumptuous  funerals  and  niagniticent  tombs 
for  them,  and  showed  every  token  of  respect  for  their 
memory. 

Learned  men  have  speculated  on  the  jn'obable 
origin  of  animal-worship  among  the  Egyptians,  and 
no  small  diiVerence  of  opinion  has  existed  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  most  plausible  theory  is,  that  some  ana- 
logy was  supposed  to  exist  between  the  qualities  of 
certain  animals  and  those  of  some  of  their  subordi- 
nate divinities.  These  animals  were  consecrated  to 
the  deities  whom  they  were  thought  to  resemble ; 
and  at  length  they  were  regarded  as  tlie  visible  em- 
blems of  such  deities.  The  great  mass  of  the  peojile, 
however,  soon  forgetting  the  merely  emblematical 
character  of  the  animals,  worshipped  them  directly 
and  cxchisively.  In  a  country  like  Egypt,  where 
IiierogUi)hies  were  held  in  such  estimation,  the  syni- 
boUc  aniniiils  came  naturally  to  be  regarded  as  repre- 
senting the  deities  to  whom  they  were  consecrated. 
Thus  Jui)iter  Amnion  was  represented  under  the 
tigtu'e  of  a  ram.  Apis  under  that  of  a  cow,  Osiris  of 
a  bull,  Pan  of  a  goat,  Tlioth  or  iMercuiy  of  an  ibis, 
and  Bubastis  or  Diana  of  u  cat.  The  aniuial  in 
process  of  time  received  the  name  of  its  coiTespond- 
iiig  deity  ;  and  thus,  in  the  vulgar  mind,  instead  of 
being  associated  mth  the  deity  which  it  represented, 
it  was  transfonned  into  the  ultimate  object  of  wor- 
ship. Thus  animal-worship  in  all  its  grossncss  would 
be  established  among  the  peoi>le.  The  learned 
author  of  the  article  MytJiulorjij  in  the  '  Encyclopa'dia 
Britannica,'  attributes  the  origin  of  the  whole  system 
to  Thoth,  or  Merciu-y  Trismegistus,  who  is  .said  to 
have  been  the  lirst  that  '•discovered  the  analogy  be- 
tween the  divine  aiiections,  inlUienccs,  appearaiucs, 
operations,  aiid  the  coiTesponding  properties,  quali- 
ties, and  instincts  of  certain  animals." 

I'lutarch  infoniis  us  that  the  Egyptians  theniselvea 
have  traced  the  origin  of  animal- worship  to  a  war 
which  raged  between  Typhon  and  the  gods  with  such 
severity,  that  they  were  obliged  to  take  shelter  in 
the  bodies  of  living  animals.  Others  try  to  find  an 
explanation  of  this  worship  by  a  reference  to  the 
doctrine  of  nictempsychosis,  or  transmigTation  of 
souls,  alleging  that  not  only  souls,  but  also  the 
gods  themselves,  pass  through  the  bodies  of  beasts  ; 
and  thus  these  beasts  became  objects  of  rcUgious 
adoration.  The  ojiinion  has  been  maintaiiud  liy 
several  writers  on  inylhology,  that  the  ICgA-ptians 
wcjrshipped  animals  chiefly  cju  account  of  their  uliiiiy; 
hence  the  ox  as  venerated  for  his  value  in  the  em- 
jiloymcnts  of  agriculture,  and  the  dog  for  his  fidelity 
to  man.  But  the  true  origin  of  the  matter  is,  that 
the  tniimals  worshipped  in  Egypt  were  figures  or  re- 
presentatives of  the  gods.  It  is  well  known  that 
every  one  of  the  Pagan  deities  had  his  own  ani- 
mal consecrated  to  him.  Thus  the  jiigeon  was  . 
dedicated  to  Venus;  the  dragon  and  the  o\\\  to 
Minerva ;  the  peacock  to  Juno  ;  the  eagle  to  Jupiter  , 
and  the  cock  to  /Esculapius.      Tliesc   consecrated 
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animals  Ixmii.;-  iutrodiici'd  to  the  temiiles,  rapklly 
[lasseil  into  objects  of  worsliip.  Herodotus,  in  speak- 
ing of  these  animals,  remarks:  "  Tlie  Egyptians  look 
upon  it  as  a  great  liouonr  to  ha\e  the  feeding  and 
bringing  up  of  these  animals  eonnnitted  to  tlieir  care; 
every  inhabitant  pays  bis  vows  to  them,  and  tluis  he 
pays  liis  homage  to  tliat  god  to  wliom  the  beast  is 
consecrated."  From  tliis  and  many  otlier  sucli  pas- 
sages wliich  occur  in  ancient  autliors,  it  is  plain  that 
the  more  intelligent  among  tlie  Kgyptians  did  not 
worship  the  sacred  animals  as  gods,  but  only  as 
figures  or  representations  of  the  gods.  Hence  all 
authors  agree  in  asserting  that  the  ox,  or  Apis,  was 
the  representation,  some  say  of  Serapis,  others  of 
Osiris ;  Lucian  is  the  only  author  who  asserts  that 
Apis  was  the  great  god  of  the  Egyptians,  wishing 
thereby  to  ridicule  the  religion  of  that  ancient  nation. 

So  extensively  did  animal-worship  prevail  among 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  that  almost  every  animal 
known  among  them  was  sacred  to  one  god  or  an- 
other. Even  the  scarab;eiis  or  beetle  made  a  consi- 
derable figure  in  their  temples.  "The  cats,"  says 
Herodotus,  "  when  dead,  are  carried  to  sacred  build- 
in'.;s,  and  after  being  embalmed,  are  buried  in  the  city 
Hubastis."  The  worship  of  the  serpent  appears  to 
have  been  at  an  early  period  almost  universal. 
Lands  were  set  apart  for  the  support  of  the  sacred 
animals ;  men  and  women  were  employed  to  feed 
and  maintain  them.  If  a  person  killed  one  of  tliese 
animals  intentionally,  he  was  punished  with  death. 
The  murder  of  a  cat,  a  hawk,  or  an  ibis,  whether 
designetU)'  or  not,  so  infiu'iated  tlic  peoide,  that  the 
oU'ender  was  generally  put  to  death  on  the  spot, 
with.out  waiting  for  a  fomuil  trial. 

The  three  most  elaborate  attempts  at  an  ex- 
planation of  the  origin  of  animal-wor.ship,  ha\e 
been  tliose  gi\'en  by  Cudworlh,  Mosheim,  and 
Warbnrton,  all  of  them  men  remarkable  alike  for 
their  learning  and  ingenuity.  The  first  men- 
tioned author  supposes  that  the  Egyptians  held 
the  riatonic  doctrine  of  ideas  existing  from  eter- 
nity, and  constitnting,  in  one  of  the  persons  of 
the  Godhead,  the  intelligible  and  archetypal  world. 
Philo  mentions  some  who  regarded  every  part  of 
this  intelligible  system  as  divine.  Hence,  when 
they  worshijiiied  the  orb  of  day,  they  professed 
to  worship  not  the  sensible  luminary  itself,  but 
the  divine  idm  or  aix/n'ti/pe  of  it ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, proceeding  on  this  jiresuniption,  Dr.  Cud- 
worth  imaghies  that  the  ancient  Egj'ptians,  when 
they  wor,-hipped  animals,  meant  to  worsliip  the 
divine  and  eternal  ideas  of  these  animals ;  but  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  were  obviously  unable  to 
rise  above  the  outward  and  sensible  object,  and 
tberefcire  worshipped  the  animals  and  vegetables 
themselves.  This  theory,  however  plausilile,  wants 
probabiiit)-,  the  doctrine  of  Plato  concerning  ideas 
being  unknown  for  ages  after  aniinal-worship  was 
established  in  Egypt. 

Mosh.eim  traces  the  strange  sUiCrstitio;!  of  animal- 


worship  to  the  policy  of  the  prince  and  the  craft  of  the 
priest.  We  learn  from  Herodotus,  that  the  nmnljcr 
of  useful  animals  in  Egypt  was  too  small  for  the  pur- 
poses of  husbandry  and  other  uses,  but  that  the  num- 
ber of  serpents  and  otlier  noxious  animals  was  so  great 
as  to  call  for  active  measures  to  betaken  to  extirpate 
them.  Hence  Mosheim  suppo-ses  that  the  Egyptian 
rulers  would  discourage,  as  far  as  jiossible,  the  killing 
of  shec]),  goats,  cows,  or  oxen,  and  would  therefore 
declare  it  criminal  to  kill,  or  even  to  injure,  such  ani- 
mals as  the  ichneumon  and  the  ibis,  the  fomier  be- 
ing the  natural  enemy  of  the  crocodile,  and  the  latter 
of  the  sei-pent.  In  order  to  give  additional  force  to 
the  law,  there  might  iirobably  be  superadded  to  it 
the  sanctions  of  religion.  Accordingly,  the  priests 
would  declare,  that  certain  animals  were  sacred,  hav- 
ing a  divine  virtue  in  them,  and,  therefore,  to  kill 
them  would  be  to  uieur  the  anger  of  the  immortal 
gods.  Such  notions  lieing  inculcated  uiion  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  ministers  of  religion,  they  would  thus  be 
led  naturally  to  attach  a  certain  feeling  of  sacredncss 
to  the  animals  themselves,  and  the  priests  taking 
advantage  of  this  superstitious  feeling,  would  estab- 
lish certain  ceremonies  and  sacrifices  as  suited  to 
each  of  these  animals,  and  build  temples  and  shrines 
in  honom-  of  them.  Further  to  su]iport  this  theory, 
Mosheim  adduces  the  fact,  that,  besides  the  luiimals 
generally  venerated  throughout  Egypt,  each  province 
and  city  had  its  own  jiarticular  animal  to  which  spe- 
cial Imnour  was  paid.  He  alleges,  also,  that  not  a 
single  noxious  animal  was  ever  worshipped  by  the 
Egyptians  until  their  country  had  been  vanquished 
liy  the  Persians,  Typlion,  the  enemy  of  Osiris,  and 
the  representative  of  the  evil  principle,  not  having 
been  worshipped  in  the  earlier  periods  of  then-  his- 
tory. This  ingenious  writer  argues,  accordingly, 
that  the  worship  of  serpents,  crocodiles,  beai's,  and 
other  noxious  animals,  was  never  kno^-n  in  Eg\pt 
until  after  the  conquest  of  that  country  by  the  Per- 
sians, wdio  had  been,  from  the  earliest  ages,  familiar 
with  the  dualistic  theory  of  a  good  and  evil  principle. 
Bishop  Warbiirton,  on  the  other  hand,  enters  into 
an  elaborate  argument  to  prove,  that  animal-worship 
had  its  origin  among  t!ie  Egyptians  in  the  use  of 
hieroglyplucal  writing.  Even  after  alphabetical 
writing  had  come  into  genei'al  use  for  eisil  and  ordi- 
nary purposes,  the  learned  prelate  proves,  by  a  num- 
ber of  quotations  from  ancient  authors,  that  the 
priests  still  retained  symbolical  hieroglyijhics  as  the 
medium  through  which  to  convey  theological  truth. 
These  hierogly[ihics  represented  animals  and  vege- 
tables, which  were  intended  to  denote  certain  attri- 
butes of  the  gods,  and  the  common  people,  no  longer 
regarding  them  as  symbols,  began  at  length  to  vener- 
ate tliem  as  emblems  of  the  deities  themselves.  And 
if  the  figures  of  animals  and  >  egetables  came  thus 
to  be  viewed  as  sacred,  it  was  surely  natural  to 
pass,  by  an  easy  process,  to  the  veneration  of  ani- 
mals and  vegetables  in  tl;eni8elves.  Sueli  are  some 
of  the  most   plaiisible  hypotheses  which  liave  been 
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de\  ised  in  motleni  times  to  in;eoiint  for  tlie  rise  of 
Kiiiinal-worsliip  in  Egyiit.  'I'liis  species  of  idolatry, 
however,  was  not  limited  to  tlie  land  of  the  Nile.  It 
seems  to  have  passed  at  a  very  remote  period 
from  Eg_\-pt  to  India ;  and  hence  wo  find  the 
Hindus  venerating  the  cow  and  the  alligator.  So 
stron;.^  is  the  feeling  of  sacrodness  whicli  the  natives 
of  India  attacli  to  the  latter  of  these  two  animals, 
that  the  Hindu  mother  rejoices,  in  throwing  her 
child  into  the  Ganges,  to  think  that  it  is  sure  to  be 
devoured  by  one  of  these  holy  alligators,  and  thus 
obtain  an  easy  passport  to  etei'nal  happiness.  In 
sliort,  in  every  country  where  gross  idohitry  has 
prevailed,  the  tendency  has  ener  been  not  to  rest 
contented  with  the  worship  of  unseen  gods,  but  to 
adore  them  in  "an  image  made  like  to  corruptible 
man,  and  to  birds,  and  fourfootcd  beasts,  and  creep- 
ing things." 

Among  the  Greek  and  Iloman  nations  of  antiquity, 
animals  were  often  consecrated  to  particular  gods,  as 
among  the  Egyptians.  But  in  many  of  the  modern 
heathen  nations  animal-worship  is  found  existing  in 
the  most  revolting  form.  In  Japan  the  ape  is  wor- 
shipped, auda  temple  erected  in  its  honour.  (See  Ape- 
WoRSUli'.)  In  Western  Africa  patron  spirits  are  sup- 
posed to  hdiabit  certain  animals,  and  hence  they  become 
sacred.  At  Fishtov.-u,  on  the  Grain  coast,  certain 
monkey's  found  in  the  wood  about  the  grave-yard  are 
accounted  sacred,  because  it  is  thought  they  are  ani- 
mated by  the  spirits  of  their  departed  friends.  At 
Dixcove,  on  the  Gold  coast,  the  crocodile  is  sacred, 
as  it  was  among  the  ancient  Egyptians.  At  Papo 
and  Whidah,  on  the  Slave  coast,  a  certain  kind  of 
snake  is  sacred.  At  Calabar  and  Iionny  the  shark  is 
saered,  and  human  victims  are  occasionally  o!!'ered  to 
it.  At  the  Gaboon  the  natives  will  not  cat  the  par- 
rot because  it  talks,  and,  as  they  say,  is  too  much 
like  man  ;  but  in  reality,  perhaps,  because  they  lia\e 
^ome  suspicion  that  these  birds  arc  inhabited  by  the 
spirits  of  tlicir  forefathers.  At  Cape  St.  Catherine  a 
certain  tiger  is  also  sacred.  In  Ilindostan,  not  only 
the  cow,  as  we  have  seen,  but  serpents  also  are 
looked  upon  with  peculiar  reverence.     See  Idola- 
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ANI  MALES,  a  term  of  reproach  which  was  given  to 
the  orthodox  among  the  ancient  Christians,  by  the  Ori- 
genians,  or  followers  of  Urigen,  who  denied  the  truth 
of  the  resurrection,  and  asserted  that  men  should 
have  only  aerial  and  spiritual  bodies  in  the  next 
world.  Hence  those  who  held  the  general  opinions 
of  the  early  ehureli — that  the  saints  at  the  resurrec- 
tion would  rise  with  the  same  bodies  as  at  present, 
only  altered  in  (piality,  not  in  substance — \\'o>v  called, 
among  other  opprobrious  epithets,  Aiiimtdes,  as  sen- 
sual, carnal  in  tlu^r  o|iinions. 

ANX.V  rEUEXNA,  a  female  divinity  among  the 
ancient  Rom;\ns.  She  is  mentioned  by  Virgil  in  liis 
fourtli  iEncid  as  a  sister  of  Dido,  queen  of  Carthage. 
After  her  sisters  death,  Anna  Hed  to  Italy,  where 
«hu  was  treated  with  the  lUmost  kindness  by  ./Eneas; 


but  having  become  jealous  of  Lavinia,  and  warned 
in  a  dream  by  the  spirit  of  Dido,  she  drowned  her- 
self in  the  river  Nuniicius.  From  that  time  she  was 
worshipped  as  the  nymph  of  that  river,  under  the 
name  of  Perenna.  Ovid,  in  his  '  Fasti,'  speaks  ot 
her  as  liaving  been  regarded  by  some  as  Luna,  by 
others  as  Themis.  The  festival  in  honour  of  this 
deity  was  celebrated  in  spring,  on  the  15th  of  March, 
with  great  joy  and  merriment. 

ANNATES,  the  first  year's  revenues  of  an  ecclesi- 
astical benefice  in  the  Church  of  Konie,  which  everv 
new  incumbent  was  required  to  remit  to  the  Pope's 
treasury.  It  may  easily  be  conceived,  that  by  con- 
stantly advancing  clergymen  from  poorer  to  licher 
benetices,  and  prohibiting  pluralities,  these  annates 
might  be  made  tlie  source  of  immense  income  when 
levied  throughout  Christendom  upon  all  the  number- 
less ofiicers  in  the  churches  and  monasteries.  It  is 
doubtful  what  pope  originated  this  ecclesiastical  tax, 
but  it  has  been  often  attributed  to  John  XXII., 
whose  zeal  for  the  enlargsment  of  the  papal  revenues 
is  well  known.  Aimates  wore  abolished  by  the  cele- 
brated council  of  Basil,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  all 
the  decrees  of  which  council  were  declared  to  bo 
null  by  the  council  of  Florence ;  and  accordingly 
Komanists  are  in  the  liabit  of  excluding  the  council 
of  Basil  from  the  list  of  ecumenical  or  general 
councils.  The  exaction  of  Annates,  or  first-fruits, 
from  the  clergy  in  England  is  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  first  made  by  Pope  Clement,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  1.,  but  other  writers  are  of  opinion  that 
annates  were  demanded  previous  to  that  jteriod. 
This  tax  was  a  constant  source  of  discord  between 
the  Popes  and  Cathohe  countries.  At  the  Reforma- 
tion in  England  mider  Henry  VIII.,  an  act  was  pass- 
ed in  1532  abolishing  the  annates  in  so  far  as  pay- 
able to  the  Pope.  These  amounted  in  England  to  a 
large  sum  annually,  £11)0,000  having  been  paid  to 
Rome  since  1510,  the  second  year  of  Henry's  reign. 
As  if,  however,  still  to  afi'ord  an  opening  for  a  recon- 
ciliation with  Rome,  a  condition  was  annexed  to  the 
act  of  parliament,  tliat  if  the  Pope  would  either  abo- 
hsh  the  payment  of  annates  altogether,  or  reduce 
them  to  a  moderate  amoimt,  the  king  might  declare, 
before  next  session,  whether  this  act,  or  any  part  of 
it,  should  bo  observed.  At  length,  in  1534,  the  so- 
vereign was  declared  by  parhament  to  be  the  supreme 
head  of  the  English  eliurch,  as  he  had  been  declared 
two  years  before  by  the  eonvoration ;  ami  annates 
formerly  payable  to  the  Pojie,  were  declared  to  be- 
long henceforth  to  the  crown.  This  act,  however, 
was  felt  to  be  imperfect,  being  midcrstood  to  apply 
only  to  the  annates  paid  for  archl)ishoprics  and 
bishoprics  ;  and,  accordingly,  it  was  followed  up  next 
session  by  a  supplementary  act,  declaring  that  the 
annates,  or  first-fruits  of  every  ecclesiastical  living, 
should  be  paid  to  the  king.  A  court  was  now  erected 
by  p/irliament  feu-  tlie  collection  and  management  of 
the  annates,  which  was  dissolved  by  (Juecn  Marv ; 
but,    luider    Elizabeth,    annates    were    restored    to 
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tlie  crown,  ami,  for  this  purpose,  they  were  made 
payable  to  tlie  excheiiiier,  while  a  new  officer  was 
ci'i'uted,  called  a  remembrancer  of  the  first-fruits, 
wliose  business  was  to  take  compositions  for  the 
same,  and  to  report  to  the  shcritl'  for  prosecution, 
those  who  neglected  pajinent. 

In  the  rei.;n  of  Queen  jVnnc,  the  annates  were 
surrendered  by  the  crown  for  the  better  support  of 
the  clergy  ;  and  a  standing  conunission  was  named 
as  governors  of  what  has  ever  since  been  called 
Queen  Anne"s  Bounty,  for  the  augmentation  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor  clergy,  to  whom  she  gave 
the  first  friuts.  Every  person  who  has  less  than  £80 
per  annum,  is  understood  to  have  a  claim  upon  this 
fund ;  and,  for  its  distribution  to  all  cases  deemed 
deserving,  quarterly  courts  of  the  governors  of  tlie 
fund  are  held  in  December,  March,  June,  and  Sep- 
tember. The  annates  are  thus  rendered  a  source  of 
much  comfort  to  many  poor,  but  faithful  and  zealous, 
ministers  of  Christ,  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  England.  The  governors  are  also  authorized  to 
receive  contributions  in  behalf  of  this  benevolent  ob- 
ject from  any  who  may  voluntarily  give  their  pecu- 
niary aid  to  increase  a  fund  of  such  manifest  import- 
ance. 

AXNE  (Fkstiv.\l  of  St.),  celebrated  in  the 
Greek  Church  on  the  '25th  July. 

ANXEJIONTA,  an  inferior  deity,  adored  by  the 
worshippers  of  Vishnu  the  Preserver,  the  second 
member  of  the  Hindu  Triad.  This  subordinate 
divinity,  who  is  properly  the  wind,  attends  upon 
Vishnu,  and  has  a  small  pagoda  erected  in  honour  of 
him,  within  that  <if  Vishmi.     See  IIi.nduis.m. 

AXNIHILATIOXISTS,  those  who  believe  that 
the  final  punishnunt  threatened  in  the  gospel  to  the 
wicked  and  impenitent  consists  not  in  an  eternal  ex- 
istence of  misery  and  torment,  but  in  a  total  extinction 
of  being.  This  doctrine  has  been  held  by  some  writers 
of  considerable  eminence,  particularly  by  the  late  Dr. 
John  Taylor  of  Norwich,  by  the  Kev.  Mr.  J.  Bourne 
of  Birmingham,  and  by  Dr.  Price.  The  same  tenet 
was  maintained  by  not  a  few  of  the  ancient  Pagans. 
Several  Jewish  writers  also  have  hold  the  doctrine  of 
annihilation.  Maimonide.s,  for  example,  says  that 
when  the  wicked  die  they  "  will  be  utterly  destroyed ; " 
ila\  id  Kimchi,  that  "  their  souls  will  perish  with 
their  bodies  ;  "  and  Manasseh  Ben  Israel,  that  "  their 
torments  will  not  be  perpetual."  Dr.  Isaac  Watts 
cntertiuued  the  notion  tliat  the  children  of  imgodly 
[larents  who  die  in  infancy  are  annihilated. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  annihilation  of  tiie 
wicked,  are  given  by  Mr.  Bourne  in  his  '  Sermons.' 
The  substance  of  these  arguments  may  be  thus 
stated.  There  are  many  paFsages  of  Scripture  in 
which  the  ultimate  pimishmcnt  of  wicked  men  is  de- 
fined hi  the  most  jjrecise  and  intelligible  terms,  to  be 
an  everlasting  destruction  from  the  power  of  God, 
which  is  equally  able  to  destroy  as  to  preserve.  So 
when  the  Saviour  is  fortifying  the  minds  of  his  dis- 
ciples against  persecution  at  the  hands  of  man,  he 


expresses  himself  in  these  words,  "  Fear  not  them 
which  kill  the  body,  and  after  that  ha\e  no  more  that 
they  can  do ;  fear  him  rather  who  is  able  to  destroy 
both  soul  and  body  in  hell."  Here  he  plainly  pro- 
poses the  destruction  of  the  sold,  not  its  endless  pain 
and  misery,  as  the  ullimiite  object  of  the  divine  dis- 
Ijleasuro,  and  the  greatest  object  of  our  fear.  And 
when  he  says,  "  These  shall  go  away  into  everlasting 
punislunent,  but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal,"  it 
appears  evident  that  by  that  eternal  punishment 
which  is  stt  in  opposition  to  etenial  life,  is  not  meant 
any  kind  of  life,  however  miserable,  but  the  same 
which  the  apostle  expresses  by  "  everlasting  destruc- 
tion from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  and  the  glory  of 
his  power."  This,  it  is  argued,  is  the  eternal  death 
which  in  its  full  sense  and  meaning  is  the  wages  of 
sin. 

In  opposition  to  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  in  Scriptiu-e  all  men  are  said 
to  "  receive  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body, 
whether  they  have  been  good  or  whether  they  have 
been  evil."  This,  especially  when  viewed  in  the 
light  of  otlier  passages,  shows  that  there  shall  be  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  punishment,  as  well  as  of  reward, 
in  a  future  state  of  existence.  Punishment,  there- 
fore, it  is  plain,  cannot  consist  of  annihilation,  which 
admits  of  no  degrees. 

Again,  the  punishment  of  wicked  men  is  said  iu 
Scripture  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  wicked  angels. 
Thus  Matt.  XXV.  41, ''Then  shall  he  say  also  unto  them 
on  the  left  hand,  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into 
everlasting  fire,  prejjared  for  the  devil  and  his  an- 
gels." The  punishmei.t  of  wicked  angels,  however, 
consists  not  in  annihilation,  but  in  torment,  of  which 
their  present  punishment  is  but  a  foretaste.  They 
are  "  cast  down  to  hell ; "  they  are  "  reserved  in 
chains  under  darkness  imfo  the  judgment  of  the  great 
day."  They  are  said  to  "  beheve  and  tremble;" 
they  cried  to  Jesus  while  on  earth,  "  What  have  we 
to  do  with  thee  ?  art  thou  come  to  torment  us  before 
the  time '? "  evidently  implying  that  toiTnent,  not 
annihilation,  is  to  be  their  future  and  eternal  doom. 

Still  farther,  "everlasting  destruction  from  the 
presence  of  God  and  the  glory  of  his  power  "  cannot 
mean  annihilation,  for  that  would  be  no  exertion  of 
divine  power,  but  the  suspension  of  it ;  and  the 
second  death  is  said  to  consist  in  being  "  cast  into 
the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,"  where  "  their  worm 
dicth  not  and  their  tire  is  not  quenched,"  where 
"  there  is  weeping,  and  wailing,  and  gnashing  of 
teeth  " — expressions,  all  of  which  point  to  an  eternal 
prolongation  of  existence,  not  annihilation. 

Strangely  in  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Anniliildtiunkts,  or,  as  they  are  more  frequently 
called,  the  Destrudionisti,  who  imagine  cessation  of 
existence  to  be  the  consummation  of  tlie  misery  re- 
served for  the  wicked,  is  a  prominent  doctrine  of  Bud- 
liism,  which  is  the  religion  of  upwards  of  three  hundred 
millions  of  the  human  race,  that  wdiat  they  call  Xir- 
wana,  ur  annihilation,  is  the  consmnmatioii  of  liaiipi 
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ness,  reserved  tor  those  who  have  reached  the  highest 
decree  of  iierfeetidn.  (Sec  AiiSOUKnoN).  The 
grand  end  which  tlie  Budliisl  sago  aims  at,  is  to 
obtain  a  linal  cessation  of  existence,  to  be  nothini;, 
absohitely  notliiiig.  So  completely  do  extremes 
meet  in  tlie  s]iecul;itions  of  men. 

ANNIVKKSAKIES.  'Die  ancient  Greeks,  con- 
vinced by  reason  and  tradition  that  man  was  not  an- 
nihilated at  deatii,  bat  that  his  nobler  |  art  was  in- 
coiTn]itible.  celebrated  aimiially  the  commemoration 
of  tlieir  de|iarted  heroes.  Animated  by  a  higher  and 
a  lidlier  feeling,  the  early  Christians  were  accustomed 
to  lidld  a  festival  on  tlie  anniversary  of  the  day  on 
which  a  martyr  had  fallen,  whicli,  as  being  the  date 
of  Ids  entrance  on  his  eternal  state  of  existence,  they 
called  his  birtliday.  The  festi\'al  on  an  anniversary 
was  observed  with  great  rejoicing,  'i'lie  jilace  of 
meeting  was  the  tomb  of  the  martyr,  titiiated  in  a 
remote  and  sequestered  spot  at  some  distance  from  the 
abodes  of  men,  or,  as  was  frequently  the  case,  in  a  sub- 
teri'anean  dungeon  or  catacomb.  On  the  approach  of 
the  anniversary,  gi'oups  of  Cliri.stian  families  assem- 
bled to  imdertake  the  journey  in  company,  and  on 
reaching  tlie  sacred  spot  where  the  martyr  had  died 
for  the  cause  of  Christ,  they  proceeded  to  engage  in 
divine  worship,  after  which  they  partook  together  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.  A  collection  was  then  made  for 
the  piior,  and  several  hymns  sung,  when  the  acts  of 
the  martyr,  whose  anniver-ary  they  were  holding, 
were  publicly  read,  and  tlie  whole  service  was  con- 
cluded by  some  pastor  gi\"ing  a  jiractical  address 
suited  to  the  occasion.  The  earliest  notice  of  such 
anni\'crsaries  occurs  in  the  second  century,  on  the 
martyrdom  of  Polycarp  at  Smyrna.  The  practice 
gradually  becjune  more  common,  and  we  iiiid  Cy- 
prian at  length,  when  in  exile,  writing  to  his  clergy 
to  be  careful  in  keejiinga  record  of  the  days  on  which 
the  martyrs  sufi'ered,  that  there  miglit  be  an  anni- 
versary commemoration  made  of  them.  And  not 
only  were  the  dates,  but  the  munite  details  of  the 
martyrdoms,  preserved.  These  were  read  at  the 
anniversary  of  a  ma  tyr.  The  tliird  council  of 
Carihage,  which  forbids  all  other  books  to  be  read  in 
eluircli  excejit  the  canonical  Scriptures,  mentions  the 
p'assions  of  the  martyrs  as  books  that  might  be  read 
on  their  anniversary  days  of  eonimeiiioration.  Aus- 
tin, I'ojie  Leo,  and  Gelasius,  often  mention  the  read- 
ing of  such  histories  in  the  African  and  Roman 
churches.  The  anniversary  sermon  beianie  a  veiy 
important  part  of  the  service  on  such  occasions. 
Specimens  of  tlie.sc  productions  by  some  of  the  ablest 
of  the  Christian  fathers  still  exist. 

It  was  customary  for  the  primitive  Christians  at 
tlieir  anniversaries  to  celebrate  a  love-feast  (sec 
AcAi',*;),  and  as  tlie  tombs  of  the  martyrs  were  at  a 
distance  from  towns,  a  regular  market  was  frequently 
held  on  the  spot.  For  a  long  time  the  utmost  de- 
corum and  even  solemnity  characterized  these  an- 
nual gatherings;  but  in  course  of  time  scenes  of 
excess  and  rcvehy  were  occasionally  witnessed,  and 


it  became  neccs-sary  to  abolish  the  love  feasts  alto- 
gether. Another  abuse,  which  was  productive  ol 
the  most  injurious  consequences  to  tlie  cause  of  reli- 
gion, rose  out  of  these  commemorations.  It  was  a 
natural  and  jiroper  thing  to  hold  in  high  esteem  the 
memory  of  those  holv  men  who  had  shed  their  blood 
in  the  Kedeemer's  cause,  but  the  simple  services  oi 
tliese  anniversaries  at  length  degenerated  into  a 
superstitious  homage  paid  to  the  glorified  martyrs, 
and  even  to  their  bones  and  relics.  •■  The  degener- 
ate professors  of  Cliristianity."  as  Dr.  Jamieson  re- 
marks. "  came  to  ascrilje  to  them  atlributes,  and  to 
dignify  them  with  honours  liigher  than  what  were 
due  to  men ;  these  anniversary  memorials  of  the  mar- 
tyrs became  so  many  polluted  fountains  t'rom  which 
was  yearly  discharged  an  increasing  torrent  of  super- 
stition on  the  churches."  The  simple  form  of  the 
anniversaiy  was  exchanged  for  the  ostentatious  cere- 
monial of  the  Festival  of  the  Martyr,  and  Popery 
engrafted  upon  a  solemn  Christian  service  a  number 
of  superstitious  ;md  unscriptural  rites.  See  Flis- 
TivAL.s  (Ri',i.ioiol;s). 

AXXUXCIADA,  a  society  founded  at  Rome  in 
14G0  for  the  maiTying  of  poor  maids.  Every  Lady- 
day  this  institution  gives  sixty  Roman  crowns,  a  suit 
of  white  serge,  and  a  tlorin  for  slippers,  to  more  than 
four  hundred  maids  for  tlieir  portion.  The  tickets 
authorizing  them  to  receive  the  allowance  are  dis- 
ti'ibuted  by  the  Pope,  who  makes  a  cavalcade  at- 
tended with  his  cardinals  for  the  pm'pose.  If  any  of 
the  maids  wish  to  be  nuns,  they  receive  120  crowns 
each,  and  are  disthiguishcd  by  a  chaplct  of  flowers 
on  their  head. 

AXNUNCIADE,  an  order  of  Pojiish  nuns,  insti- 
tuted by  Jane,  Queen  of  France,  daughter  of  Louis 
XL,  and  wife  of  Louis  XII.  She  W-as  under  the 
spiritual  direction  of  two  fathers  of  the  Cordelier 
order,  who  endeavoured  to  persuade  her  that  tlie 
greatest  lionour  she  could  render  to  God  was  to  build 
some  convents  for  nuns  of  their  order,  like  that  of  the 
Ave  Maria  at  Paris,  founded  by  her  mother.  Queen 
Charlotte  of  Savoy.  But  J;uie,  alleging  that  she  Iiad 
received  a  special  revelation  from  the  ^'irgin  Mary, 
that  she  must  found  an  entirely  new  order,  dirt'crent 
from -any  that  had  hitherto  existed,  her  confessors 
undwtook  to  aid  her  in  the  accomplishment  of  her 
design,  and  accordingly  they  composed  a  rule  for 
the  new  order,  the  chief  business  of  which  was  to 
honour  with  a  number  of  beads  and  rosaries  the  ten 
principal  virtues  or  delights  of  the  A'irgin  Mary. 
The  lirst  of  these  dehghts  was  when  the  angel  Cia- 
briel  announced  to  her  the  mystery  of  tlie  incarna- 
tion, and  from  tliis  the  new  order  of  nuns  took  their 
name.  The  second  deiight  was  when  she  saw  hei 
son  Jesus  brought  into  the  world.  The  third  when 
the  wise  men  came  to  worship  him.  The  fourth 
when  she  found  the  child  Jesus  questioning  the  doc- 
tors in  the  temple :  and  so  forth.  The  onler  being 
now  set  on  foot,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  the  con- 
finnstion  of  it  by'the  Court  of  Rome.     This,  how- 
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sver,  was  found  to  be  ratlier  difficult.  Alexandei' 
VI.,  tlie  then  reigning  Pope,  declined  to  grant  the 
requested  confirmation,  and  it  was  not  until  one  of 
lier  confessors  repaired  personally  to  Rome,  that  the 
Pope  and  the  Cardinals  yielded.  Father  Gilbert, 
for  such  was  the  confessor's  name,  yiretended  tliat 
St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Francis  had  appeared  to  him, 
and  strictly  charged  him,  inider  i)ain  of  their  severe 
displea'^nre,  to  obtain  the  confirmation  of  the  rule 
and  order  of  the  ten  virtues  or  delights  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary.  The  dc\'ice  was  successfid,  and  the  con- 
firmation was  given  on  the  14th  Fcliniary  1501.  Leo 
X.  renewed  the  confirmation  in  ].'')17.  This  order 
speedily  increased  in  France,  Flanders,  and  other 
parts.  Tliey  wear  a  grey  haliit,  with  a  red  seapu- 
lary,  and  a  white  cloak,  and  have  for  a  girdle  a  cord 
with  ten  knots  in  remembrance  of  the  ten  delights 
of  the  Virgin  JIary.  Another  order  of  nmis  bearing 
the  .same  name,  was  founded  at  Genoa  in  Italy,  by  a 
lady  of  quality,  in  the  year  1600,  and  was  called  the 
order  of  the  Annnnciade,  as  making  profession  of 
honouring  particularly  the  mystery  of  the  incarna- 
tion. Their  dress  difi'ers  from  the  nuns  of  France, 
being  of  a  white  colour,  with  a  scapulary,  and  a 
cloak  of  a  blue  colour,  from  which  circumstance  they 
are  called  also  Cdc-:tfs.  They  receive  into  their  or- 
der both  widows  and  maids,  and  have  a  number  of 
convents  in  Italy. 

ANNUNCIATION,  a  festival  celebrated  in  the 
Roman  Catholic,  Greek,  and  Anglican  churches,  in 
commemoration  of  the  announcement  made  by  the 
angel  Gabriel  to  Mary,  that  she  sliould  bring  forth 
the  Sa\iour.  The  Latins  absurdly  call  it  the  An- 
nunciation of  Alary.  It  is  observed  generally  on 
the  25th  of  March,  wUicli  on  this  account  receives 
the  name  of  Lady-day.  To  avoid  interrupting  the 
Lent  fast,  the  Spaniards  celebrated  it  on  the  18th  of 
December,  and  the  Armenians  on  the  5th  of  Janu- 
aiy.  It  is  uncertain  when  the  festival  was  first  in- 
stituted, and  although  it  has  sometimes  been  alleged 
to  have  been  observeil  in  the  time  of  Athanasius, 
this  is  generally  doubted.  The  first  mention  of  it 
appears  to  be  in  the  52d  canon  of  the  council  of 
Tridlo,  A.  D.  691,  where  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  festival 
established  and  known.  Bernard  caUs  it,  "  the  root 
of  all  the  festivals,"  so  that  he  must  have  supposed 
it  to  ha\  e  been  recognized  in  the  eluu-ch  nuich  ear- 
lier than  tl'.e  end  of  the  seventh  century.  The  Pope 
on  Lady-day  distributes  the  marriage  portions  to 
[loor  maid.-,  allowed  by  the  society  Annukci.\da 
I  which  see).  The  25th  of  March  was  anciently  de- 
dicated to  the  heathen  goddess,  Cybele,  who  was 
calleil  the  "  Queen  of  heaven,"  as  the  Virgin  ilary  is 
by  the  Roman  Catholics.  In  this  point,  as  in  many 
otliers,  a  strong  rescmlilance  may  be  traced  between 
Paganism  and  Poi.ery. 

ANOINTING.  It  was  a  customary  practice 
among  the  ancient  llcbre\^■s  to  pour  oil  upon  a  per- 
son in  consecrating  or  setting  him  apart  to  an  otliee. 
The  custom  was  also  observed  in  common  life  fur 


pui-poses  of  health  and  cleanliness,  as  well  as  from  a 
regard  to  religion.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  an- 
ointing the  hair,  the  head,  and  the  beard.  Gue  ts 
were  frequently  anointed  as  a  proof  of  hospitality 
and  kindness,  the  oil  being  either  poured  over  the 
wliole  body,  or  particularly  upon  the  head  and  feet. 
Dead  bodies  were  also  anointed  to  preserve  them 
from  corruption.  Sacred  vessels  were  anointed  as 
well  as  sacred  persons.  The  Jews  were  accustomed 
by  this  ceremony  to  consecrate  or  set  apart  to  their 
office,  ijrophets,  priests,  and  kings,  thus  emblemati- 
cally representing  the  communicjition  of  the  gifts 
and  graces  of  the  Spirit.  Hence  Jesus  was  called 
the  Messiah  or  the  Christ,  the  first  in  the  Hebrew 
language,  and  the  second  in  Greek,  denoting  the 
Anouited.  .\nd  the  Holy  Spirit  is  called  an  unction 
or  anointing,  while  it  is  said  of  all  believers,  tliat 
they  ''have  an  unction  or  anointing  from  the  Holy 
One." 

The  ceremony  of  the  inaugnr.ation  of  kings  among 
the  Hebrews  consisted  in  anointing  or  pouring  oil 
upon  the  head.  It  is  a  maxim  among  the  Jews,  that 
a  king  must  be  anointed  in  the  open  air,  near  a  foun- 
tain, an  idea  jirobably  foimdeil  on  the  history  of  So- 
lomon, who  was  brought  at  his  inauguration  to  Gi- 
lion,  a  fountain  or  brook  near  Jerusalem.  The  Tal- 
mud explains  the  anointing  to  be  an  emblem  and 
good  omen  of  the  poriietuity  of  the  kingdom,  which 
sliould  resendjle  in  its  continuance  an  ever-tlowing 
fountain.  It  is  by  no  means  consistent  witli  fact, 
however,  that  the  Ilebiew  kings  were  all  of  them 
anointed  near  foiuitains.  This  was  not  the  case  with 
Saul,  and  although  DaN  id  was  anointed  three  times, 
tliere  is  no  mention  of  a  fountain  in  connection  with 
tlie  ceremony.  The  Jews  assent  tliat  kings  were 
always  anointed  by  projihets,  and  that  the  unction  in 
such  cases  must  always  be  with  the  sacred  oil  taken 
from  the  tabernacle.  The  Hebrew  doctors  belie\e 
that  the  family  of  David  had  the  privilege  of  being 
anointed  with  the  same  holy  oil  with  wliich  the  high 
priest  was  anointed.  It  is  certain  that  Solomon  was 
anointed  with  oil  taken  from  the  tabernacle,  but  the 
Jews  allege  that  there  was  a  dit!erence  in  the  fonn 
of  anointing  between  the  king  and  the  high  priest ; 
the  former  being  anointed  in  the  form  of  a  crown 
encircling  liis  head,  in  token  that  he  was  the  head  of 
the  people,  and  had  tlie  supreme  power  committed 
to  him ;  the  latter  being  anointed  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  by  one  line  drawn  with  the  oil  running  down 
his  forehead,  and  by  another  line  drawii  by  tlie  oil 
lietweeu  his  eye-brows.  The  ceremony  of  anointing 
\\  as  regarded  with  great  \  eneration. 

The  unction  of  the  high  priest  was  pierformcd  in  a 
peculiar  manner.  The  oil  was  poured  upon  his  liead, 
which  was  bare,  and  ran  down  his  face  upon  his 
beard ;  and  he  that  anointed  him  drew  with  his  finger 
the  letter  X  ujion  his  forehead,  to  distinguish  his 
anointing  from  that  of  kings,  who  were  aiuiinteil 
in  the  form  of  a  circle  or  crown.  The  Je\\s  allege 
that  the   high  jiriest  was   anointed   by  tlie   saiilic- 
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(Irim,  and  when  tlie  oil  failed,  lie  was  clothed  in  the 
pontifical  garments.  If  the  anointing  took  place, 
it  was  practised  daily  for  oeven  days,  in  sncces- 
sion ;  and  if  it  did  not  take  place,  he  was  clothed 
with  the  eight  vestments  of  the  priesthood  every 
day,  for  seven  diys,  and  was  called  "the  installed 
hv  the  garments."'  Though  there  was  only  one 
high  jiriest  at  a  time,  yet  he  sometimes  deputed 
his  power,  and  aiipointed  a  substitute,  particularly 
one  who  aceomjianied  the  armies  of  Israel  to  the 
wars,  carrying  with  him  the  ephod  and  breastplate, 
that  he  might  ask  counsel  of  God  by  the  Urim  and 
Thummim,  in  jiU  tlie  dilKcidties  which  might  arise. 
That  this  person  might  be  the  better  fitted  to  oc- 
cujiy  the  place  of  the  high  priest,  he  was  conse- 
crated to  the  office  by  the  holy  anointing  oil  as  the 
high  priest  was ;  and  hence  ho  was  called  the  an- 
ointed for  the  wars. 

In  the  Roman  Catliolic  church  tlie  ceremony  of 
anointing  is  used  in  ordaining  candidates  for  the 
priest's  office.  Thus  in  the  course  of  the  ordination 
service,  the  candidates  successively  kneeling  one  by 
one  before  the  Pontilf,  he  anoints  with  the  eateehu- 
inenal  oil  both  the  hands  joined  together,  of  each 
one  in  the  form  of  a  cross ;  he  draws  with  his  right 
thumb,  after  he  has  dipped  it  in  the  oil,  two  lines  on 
the  joined  hands :  namely,  one  from  the  thumb  of 
the  right  hand  to  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  and 
another  from  the  tluimb  of  the  left  hand  to  the  fore- 
tingi'r  of  the  right ;  and  then  he  anoints  the  ]  alms 
all  over,  saying  whilst  he  anoints  each  one,  "  Vouch- 
safe, O  Lord,  to  consecrate  and  sanctify  these  hands 
through  this  unction  and  our  benediction.  Amen." 
This  ceremonv  of  anointing  as  practised  in  ordina- 
tion is  altogether  raisanctiuued  by  antiquity.  The 
Greek  cluircli  has  never  used  it.  It  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  fourth  council  of  Carthage,  where  the  rites  of 
ordination  as  they  were  then  practised  are  laid  down  ; 
nor  was  it  the  practice  even  at  Rome  itself  in  the 
time  of  Nicholas  I.,  who  died  A.  D.  8G7.  He  says 
expressly,  "  that  neither  priests  nor  deacons  are  an- 
ointed at  their  ordination  in  tliis  holy  Roman  church, 
in  which  by  God's  appointment  we  serve;  and  if  our 
memory  fails  us  not,  we  nowhere  read  that  this  was 
done  by  the  ministers  of  the  New  Law."  The  prac- 
tice was  first  adopted  in  the  Galilean  church,  and 
thence  it  spread  to  Rome.  Now  it  is  essential  to 
ordination  in  the  church  of  Rome. 

ANOINTING  OIL.  The  holy  anointing  oil  to 
be  used  for  the  consecration  of  in-iests,  and  other  re- 
ligious imrjioses,  was  aiipointed  by  God  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  following  ingredients  :  Exod.  xxx.  22 — 
25,  "  Moreover  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying. 
Take  thou  also  unto  thee  jjrincipal  spices,  of  pure 
myrrh  five  liimdred  shekels,  and  of  sweet  cinnamon 
half  so  much,  even  two  hundred  and  fifty  shekels, 
and  of  sweet  calamus  two  hundred  and  titty  shekels, 
and  of  cassia  five  hundred  shekels,  after  the  shekel 
of  the  sanctuary,  and  of  oil-olive  an  hin  :  and  thou 
shall  make   it   an   oil  of  liolv  ointment   nn  oiiituuiit 


compound  af'ter  tlie  art  of  the  apothecary :  it  shall 
be  an  holy  anointing  oil."  With  this  lndy  oil  was 
the  tabernacle  with  its  priesthood  and  its  fumitiu'C 
to  be  anointed  as  the  last  and  crowning  act  of  con- 
secration. And  as  every  thing  to  which  it  was  ap- 
plied became  thereby  most  holy,  so  a  peculiar  sanc- 
tity attached  to  the  anointing  oil  itself,  and  it  was 
on  peril  of  deatli  that  any  oil  of  the  same  composi- 
tion was  made  for  any  other  puqiose  whatever.  The 
two  leading  attributes  of  the  anointing  oil  were  its 
preciousiiess  and  its  sanctity.  The  spices  of  which 
it  was  comiiosed  were  peculiarly  rare  and  odorifer- 
ous, and  the  oil  with  which  they  were  blended  was 
most  pure.  This  was  doubtless  intended  to  shadow 
forth  the  excellency  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
whose  distinguishing  emblem  under  the  old  econo- 
my was  oil.  The  holy  oil  was  commanded  to  be 
kejit  by  the  children  of  Israel  throughout  their  gen- 
erations. And,  therefore,  it  was  laid  up  before  the 
Lord  in  the  most  holy  place.  And  as  the  original 
copy  of  the  Law  was  placed  there  on  the  right  side 
of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  so  probably  the  vessel 
containing  the  holy  oil  was  placed  on  the  other  side 
of  it,  and  there  kept  till  the  first  temple  being  de- 
stroyed, that  also  was  destroyed  with  it.  But  the 
want  of  this  precious  sacred  oil  in  the  second  tern 
pie  caused  a  want  of  sanctity  in  all  things  else  be 
longing  to  it ;  for  although,  on  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity  and  the  rebuilding  of 
their  temple,  they  made  an  ark,  an  altar  of  incense, 
a  talilc  for  shew-bread,  a  golden  candlestick,  an  altar 
of  burnt-ofTerings.  and  a  laver,  with  the  other  vessels 
and  utensils  lielonging  to  them,  yet  through  want  of 
the  holy  anointing  oil  to  consecrate  them,  these  all 
wanted  that  holiness  under  the  second  temple  which 
they  had  under  the  first ;  and  the  high-priest, who  offi- 
ciated in  that  temple,  was  consecrated  not  by  oil 
but  by  the  putting  on  of  his  vestments.  So  that  the 
want  of  this  one  thing  in  the  second  temple  de- 
prived all  the  rest  of  its  sanctity.  And,  therefore, 
this  hcdy  anointing  oil  might  well  be  reckoned  one 
of  the  iirincijial  things  that  were  wanting  in  the 
second  temple. 

ANOJKIiANS  (Gr.  anomoios,  inilike),  a  name 
given  to  the  pure  Arians  in  the  fourth  century,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Semi-Arians,  because  they 
held  the  Son  of  God  to  be  unlike  to,  or  diti'erent 
from,  the  Father  in  essence,  whereas  the  Semi-Arians 
maintained  the  nature  of  the  Son  to  be  like  that  of 
the  Father.  The  Anomneans  were  condemned  by 
the  Semi-Arians  at  the  council  of  Seleueia  .\.  D.  351), 
while  they,  in  their  turn,  condemned  the  Semi- 
Arians  in  the  councils  of  Constantinople  and  An- 
tioch,  erasing  the  word  ///•('  from  the  formula  of 
Rimini   and   Constantinople.     See  Aki.vns — Semi- 

.VltlANS. 

ANSARIANS,  or  Ansaii!VAii,  or  Nasaii!VAii, 
a  people  inhabiting  the  range  of  mountains  north  of 
Lebanon,  between  Trijoli  ami  .\ntioch.  Tliev  pro- 
fess an   absurd  mass  of  doelrines  much  resembling 
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those  of  the  Druses,  and  somewhat  like  the  tenets  of 
tile  Mormonites.  The  semi-tkbulous  origin  of  the  sect 
is  thus  stated  by  Assemann,  transhitrd  from  the  Sy- 
riac  : — ''Whereas  many  desire  to  know  the  origin  of 
the  Nazara'i,  receive  the  following  acfonnt  from  us. 
In  \.  n.  891,  there  appeared  an  old  man  in  the  re- 
gion Akula  [this  is  Cu|)ha,  a  city  of  Arabia,  as  Bar- 
Hebra;us  elsewhere  notices]  in  a  village  which  the 
inhabitants  call  Xazaria.  This  old  man  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  person  given  to  severe  fasts,  great  po- 
verty, and  strict  devotion,  many  of  the  natives  of 
that  place  followed  IJim  ;  out  of  whom  having  chosen 
twelve,  according  to  the  number  of  the  Apostles, 
he  commanded  them  to  preach  a  new  doctrine  to 
the  people.  The  governor  of  the  place,  hearing 
of  this,  commanded  to  apprehend  him ;  and,  liaWng 
cast  him  into  a  dungeon  in  his  omi  house,  swore 
that  on  the  following  morning  he  would  have  him 
crucitied.  On  the  same  night,  the  governor  going  to 
bed,  half-intoxicated  with  wine,  placed  the  key  of 
the  dungeon  under  his  pillow;  a  maid  of  the  house- 
hold perceiving  this,  when  he  was  fast  asleep,  with- 
drew the  key  ;  and,  pitying  this  old  man,  given  to 
tasting  and  |irayer,  opened  the  dungeon,  set  him  at 
liberty,  and  tlien  restored  the  key  to  its  former 
place  •  the  governor,  going  in  the  morning  to  the 
dungeon,  and  opening  it  with  the  same  key,  and  find- 
ing no  person,  imagined  tlie  culprit  to  have  been 
miraculously  removed;  and  as  the  maid  through  fear 
kept  silence  as  to  what  she  had  done,  the  report 
spread  abroad  that  the  old  man  had  escaped  from 
the  prison  while  the  doors  were  shut.  A  short 
time  after,  having  found  two  of  his  disciples  in  a 
distant  country,  he  contrived  to  persuade  them  that 
he  had  been  delivered  by  angels  from  the  prison, 
and  conveyed  to  a  desert-place.  He  then  wrote  a 
book  of  his  religion,  and  gave  it  to  them  with  an 
order  to  promulgate  it.  and  invite  men  to  receive 
his  new  doctrines.  These  doctrines  were  of  the  fol- 
lowing nature  : — '  I,  such  an  one,  commonly  believed 
tri  be  the  son  of  Othman,  of  the  town  Xazaria,  saw 
Christ,  who  is  .lesus,  who  also  is  the  Word,  and  the 
Director,  and  Achined,  the  son  of  Mohammed,  tlie 
son  of  Flanapliia  of  the  sons  of  AJi :  the  same  also 
is  the  angel  Gabriel :  and  he  .said  to  me,  Thou  art 
the  l?eader,  thou  art  the  Truth.  Tlion  art  the  camel 
that  retainest  anger  against  the  Intidels.  Thou  art 
the  heifer  bearing  the  yoke  of  the  Believers.  Thou 
art  the  Spirit.  Thou  art  .John  the  son  of  Zacharias. 
Preach,  therefore,  to  men  that  they  kneel  four  times 
in  their  prayers  ;  t«  ice  before  sunrise,  twice  at1:er 
simset,  towaril  Jerusalem,  saying  each  time  these 
three  verses,  Gud  is  sublime  above  all,  God  is  high 
ahnve  all,  God  is  the  gi-eatest  of  all.  On  the  -second 
and  sixth  festival,  let  no  man  do  any  work  ;  let  them 
fast  two  days  every  year  :  let  them  abstain  from  the 
Mohammedan  ablution  :  let  them  not  drink  strong 
drhik,  but  of  wine  as  much  they  p'ease.  Let  them 
not  eat  the  flesh  of  wild  beasts.'  Having  delivered 
these  ridiculous  doctrines,  he  went  to  Palestine, 
I. 


where  he  infected  the  simple  and  rustic  people  with 
the  same  teaching:  then  departing,  he  hid  himself; 
nor  is  his  place  knowii  to  this  day." 

The  doctrines  taught  by  the  sheikhs  or  doctors  of 
the  Ansarians,  are  veiy  strange.  They  allege  that 
God  has  been  incarnate  several  times,  that  he  has 
been  incarnate  not  only  in  Jesus  Christ,  but  also  in 
Abraham,  Moses,  and  other  persons  celebrated  in  the 
Olil  Testament.  They  attribute  also  the  .same  honour 
to  Mohammed.  Tliey  imagine  that  they  honour  Jesus 
Christ  by  maintaining  that  he  did  not  (he  on  the  cross 
as  the  Cliristians  profess,  but  that  he  substituted 
another  in  his  place.  They  likewise  say,  that  .Mo- 
hammed appointed  that  another  body,  in  place  of 
his  own,  should  be  jnit  mto  the  tomb  which  had 
been  iu'e|iared  for  him.  They  have  borrowed  from 
Christianity  the  practice  of  observing  the  commu- 
nion, but  tliey  celebrate  it  strangely  with  wine  and 
a  morsel  of  meat.  They  admit  only  men  to  the 
communion,  and  observe  it  in  secret.  They  cele- 
Ijrate  some  of  the  festivals  observed  .".niong  Chris- 
tians, such  as  Clu-istmas,  the  circumcision,  ICpiphanv, 
Palm  Sunday,  Kaster,  and  some  of  the  apostles'  and 
saints'  days.  When  they  are  at  their  prayers  thev 
turn  their  fiice  towards  the  sun,  which  lias  led  some 
to  sup[iuse  that  they  worshiji  the  sim.  This  charge, 
however,  is  not  well  founded. 

Tlie  Ansarians  believe  in  the  transmigTatioii  of 
souls,  but  they  hold  that  the  soul  of  a  devotee 
belonging  to  their  ovm  sect  can  enter  Paradise 
after  having  passed  through  a  small  number  of  bo- 
dies ;  but  the  soul  of  any  other  person  must  have 
passed  through  eighty.  The  .'ouls  of  infidels  they 
believe  pass  through  live  frightful  degrees,  and  after 
that  they  must  remain  in  the  world  as  sheep  till  the 
coming  of  Fatima.  The  Ansarians  are  disided  into 
dilferent  sects,  of  which  nothing  is  known  except  their 
names,  Wz.  Kelbye,  Sliamsye,  andJIokludjye.  They 
entertain  the  curious  no!ion  tliat  the  soul  ought  to 
quit  the  body  of  a  dying  man  by  the  mouth ;  and 
they  are  extremely  cautious  against  any  accident 
which  they  imagine  may  prevent  it  from  taking  that 
road  :  for  this  reason,  whenever  the  goveniment  of 
Latakia  or  Tripoli  condemns  an  Ansarian  to  death, 
liis  relations  otler  considerable  sums  that  he  may  be 
impaled  instead  of  being  hanged.  This  shows  that 
they  have  some  idea  at  least  of  a  future  siate.  It  ap- 
pears that  Ansarians  are  found  in  Anatolia  and  at 
Constantinople.  Dr.  \Vilsoii  nientiuns  his  having 
found  some  of  them  in  the  villages  near  the  sources 
of  the  Jordan.  Burckhnrdt  the  traveller  informs  us 
that  "  some  years  since  a  great  man  of  this  sect  died 
in  the  mountains  of  Antioch,  and  the  water  with  which 
his  corpse  had  been  washed  was  carefully  put  into 
bottles,  and  sent  to  Constantinople  and  Asia  Minor.'' 

The  Ansarians  are  a  mountainous  tribe  of  a  some- 
what lawless  character,  who  have  never  been  brought 
into  complete  subjection.  They  appear  to  be  a 
branch  of  the  Carmathians  (which  see),  their 
tenets  being  obviously  a  mixture  of  Mohanimedan- 
n'2 
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ism  and  Persian  mysticism.  Tliey  i-all  tliemselves 
MiiDien,  and  ascribe,  to  Ali  divine  lionoin-s;  associat- 
ing with  him  Fatima,  Hassan,  and  Hossein.  Nie- 
bulir  asserts,  that  they  acknowledge  twelve  Imaums, 
the  last  of  whom,  RIohammed-el-Mehdoe,  they  be- 
lieve to  have  talccn  up  his  residence  in  the  sun. 
Maundrell  represents  them  as  low  in  the  scale  of 
morahty,  being  a  dissipated  wine-drinking  people. 
They  maintain  constant  feuds  with  thelsmaiyilah  or 
Ishmaelitcs,  who  inhabit  the  same  mountains.  They 
are  sometimes  confounded  with  the  Assassins 
(which  see). 

ANTAMTAPPES,  or  the  Dark  Well,  the  place 
of  final  punishment  into  which,  according  to  the  In- 
dian Brahmins,  the  wicked  are  cast,  and  from  which 
thev  can  never  return.  There  they  are  lacerated 
with  thoms,  pecked  by  mad  crows  with  steel  bealcs, 
bitten  by  dogs,  and  stung  by  gnats. 

ANTANG,  a  largo  bird  of  prey,  revered  by  the 
Dvaks,  a  jieople  inhabiting  the  southern  coast  of  the 
island  of  Borneo.  It  is  rc^gardod  as  one  of  the  good 
spirits  inhabiting  the  higlier  regions,  wliich  are  de- 
sci'ibed  as  similar  in  aspect  to  the  teiTostrial  world. 
Mountains,  valleys,  streams,  lakes,  (S:c.,  are  found 
there  as  well  as  on  this  earth,  and  the  dominions  of 
various  spirits  are  bounded  by  the  di.*1crent  streams 
and  branches  of  the  rivers.  The  following  account 
of  this  venerated  bird  is  given  by  the  Rev.  T.  F. 
Heeker,  a  missionary  in  the  district : — "  The  ances- 
tor, '  Tato,'  of  that  respectable  family  of  antangs.  is 
a  certain  SmnhHa-Tionr/,  or  rich  son  of  a  Kahaian 
chieftain  of  ancient  times.  This  Sambila  Tiong  is 
the  first  who  pursued  the  practice,  so  general  in  lat- 
ter times  among  the  Dyaks,  of  cutting  of  heads. 
His  mother  instigated  him  to  it  on  the  demise  of  her 
husband,  when  she  refused  to  tirni.  before  he  had 
found  the  head  of  a  man  with  whicli  to  decorate  the 
feast,  whilst  the  soul  of  the  beheaded  was  to  be  given 
to  the  deceased  chief  as  a  slave  to  accompany  him 
to  the  len-eiludi.  Sambila-Tiong  was  obedient  to  tlie 
connnand  of  his  mother.  One  day,  at  an  early  hoiu-  in 
the  moniing,  he  took  his  liiiijii  and  mandait  (.spear  and 
sword),  some  boiled  rice  rolled  in  pisang  leaves,  and 
took  his  way  along  a  narrow  and  solitary  path  to- 
wards the  neighbouring  mountains.  Airived  ihere 
he  liid  himself  among  the  brushwood  close  to  the 
path,  watching  eagerly  for  his  prey.  .-U'ter  waiting 
for  some  time,  a  traveller  appeared  beneath  at  the 
brook  carrying  a  load  on  his  back.  Having  passed, 
wading  the  rivulet,  he  advanced  quickly  and  heed- 
lessly towards  the  spot  where  Sambila-Tiong  was 
concealed.  The  latter  moved  not,  but  let  the  ]ioor 
stranger  quietly  ]}ass  over,  and  then  sudilenly  throw- 
ing himself  from  behind  upon  liis  victim,  pierced 
him  with  his  lunju  in  the  side,  upon  which  he  strug- 
gling fell  forward  to  th(^  ground. 

"  PefeMcc  was  iinpiissil>Ie  ;  before  the  nmrtallv 
woimded  man  h.ad  recovered  his  .spirits,  the  sharp 
two  feet  long  ni.andan  was  through  his  neck,  and 
the  severed  head  rolled  to  the  feet  of  the  murderer. 


Eagerly  gni-[ied  the  latter  the  head  by  its  long  dis- 
entangled hair,  and  jilacing  it  in  his  rainbat  (a  small 
oblong  basket,  exclusively  used  by  males  on  a  jour- 
ney), returned  home  with  his  prey  the  same  day, 
whore  his  mother  was  waiting  for  him.  The  neces- 
sary preparations  for  the  tiwa  imw  were  made  with- 
out loss  of  time,  and  when  all  was  ready,  within 
about  a  month,  the  guests  were  invited  in  great  nuin- 
bi:rs.  But  lo  !  what  happened.  Wien  the  festivity 
had  reached  its  height,  and  the  kiinipong  resounded 
with  the  song  of  the  Blians  (dancing  girls),  when 
shot  after  shot  shook  the  hous*  in  which  the  exult- 
ing people  were  crov.'ded,  the  songs  of  the  '  Oh  mar/a 
liiin^  (the  hymn  sung  by  the  guide  of  the  soul)  rising 
higher  and  higher,  conunending  the  departed  soul  of 
the  Toraogong,  and  that  of  his  slave,  the  beheaded 
traveller,  to  the  care  of  Tempon-tellon,  inflaming  and 
transiiorting  (he  spirits  of  the  nuihitude  :  then  sud- 
denly, in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  Sandiila- Tiong  was 
transformed  uito  an  Antaug,  and,  fluttering  with  his 
long  red  wings  above  the  heads  of  the  Iilians  and  the 
Olo  magalian,  reached  the  open  door.  Escaping  by 
it  he  soared  aloft  and  g\-ratiug  in  gi'eat  wide  circles 
above  the  kampong  for  some  seconds,  he  then  be- 
took himself  to  the  solitary  shores  of  the  dunatis  (in- 
land lakes)  in  the  mountains,  whence  subsequently 
his  numerous  descendants  sjiread  themselves  not 
oidy  over  that  large  island,  but  also  over  the  whole 
of  the  Indian  Ai'chipelago. 

"  On  this  fiction  is  founded  the  high  veneration  in 
which  the  Antaug  stands  among  the  Dyaks,  who 
consult  him  in  all  important  undertakings,  and  never 
set  out  on  a  journey  without  ha\ing  first  a:-sured 
themselves  of  his  approbation,  which  he  makes 
known  to  his  votaries  by  his  significant  flight,  for 
which  of  course  marks  of  giatitude  are  sliown  to 
him,  the  king  of  the  airy  regions,  by  royal  banquets. 
After  the  conclusions  of  the.se  entertainments,  the 
travellers  set  out  with  great  composure,  and  totally 
careless  about  the  things  to  come,  relying  on  their 
patron,  who,  they  are  sure,  will  be  con^iantly  near 
them.  Every  one  sees  in  him  an  old  iviend  and 
countryman,  who,  although  ele\ated  to  a  higher  rank, 
is  always  deeply  concerned  in  the  fa:e  of  his  family, 
and  delights  in  their  friendship  and  conlidence.  One 
point,  however,  is  not  altogether  in  accordance  with 
their  notion  of  his  benevolence,  viz.,  his  fondness  for 
chickens,  which  is  so  great  that  he  always  carries 
with  liim  a  great  number  to  his  kala  tangiran  (a  lofty 
tree).  If  his  vi>its  are  too  frequent,  the  people, 
when  they  see  him  swooping  down  from  his  airy 
castle,  place  them.selves  in  the  doors  of  their  houses, 
an{l  deafen  his  oars  with  shrill  cries  at  the  utmost 
]>it<'h  of  their  voices.  This  is  all  th.at  is  deemed  ne- 
cessary ;  to  receive  him  with  a  charge  of  .Mnall  shot 
is  a  thing  which  nobody  dreams  of,  probably  also 
from  his  being  considered  '  (ago.'  fjreat  was  the 
surprise  of  the  peasants  when,  on  one  occasion,  the 
writer  brought  one  of  their  Nab's  down  from  his 
tangiran  with  a  little  small   shot,  just  when   he  was 
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occupied  preparing  his  fare;  '  Hau  niatei  kea  i;l!' 
Jia,  lie  is  dead  indeed !)  they  exclaimed  aloud,  wlien 
a  little  Chinese  boy  dragged  hiin  out  of  the  long 
grass." 

ANTEDILUVIANS  (Hklioion  ok).  Little  is 
known  of  the  minute  details  of  (he  religions  of  the 
world  before  the  Flood ;  but  enough  has  been  re- 
vealed in  Sacred  Scrii.iture  to  enable  us  to  form  not 
very  vague  or  inaccurate  notions  on  the  subject. 
The  Antediluvian  period  extended  through  1,G56 
years,  following  the  Hebrew  computation,  and  yet, 
in  the  cour.-e  of  that  long  space  of  time,  the  want  of 
a  wi-itten  revelation  could  not  possibly  be  felt,  the 
life  of  men  being  so  protracted  that  Methuselah 
spent  24.3  years  with  Adam,  the  iirst  father  of  man- 
kind, and  600  years  with  Ncjah,  the  last  of  the  old 
world.  Tlie  knowledge  of  the  cre;ition,  therefore,  as 
well  as  of  the  fall  of  man  and  revelation  of  the  re- 
medy, was  easily  transmitted  throughout  the  gerjer- 
ations  from  Adam  to  Noah.  The  Antedihn  iaus,  how- 
ever, were  favoured  with  remarkable  manifestations 
of  the  Divinity.  God  ajipeared  at  that  early  period 
of  the  world's  history,  not  only  to  good,  but,  some- 
times at  least,  even  to  bad  men.  It  is  not  improba- 
ble that,  when  it  is  said,  Gen.  v.  22,  "  Enoch  walked 
with  God,"  he  may  ha\e  enjoyed  extraordinary  re- 
velations from  .Ti'hovah  him.self.  The  institution  of 
the  Salibath,  and  the  obser\  ance  of  sacrifice,  must 
have  gone  far  to  preserve  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
religion,  in  the  essential  features  of  it,  as  embodied 
in  the  promise  given  to  our  first  parents  after  the 
fall.  Gen.  iii.  15,  "  And  I  will  put  enmity  between 
thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her 
seed ;  it  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise 
his  heel."  The  peculiar  privileges,  however,  of  the 
Antediluvian  world  did  not  restrain  them  from  falling 
into  a  state  of  the  deepest  depravity  and  corruption. 
We  are  expressly  informed,  Gen.  vi.  11,  that  the  old 
world  was  corrupt  before  Gijd,  and  by  corruption,  the 
Jewish  doctors  allege,  is  always  meant,  in  Scripture 
language,  impurity  or  idolatry.  Great  diii'erence  of 
opinion  exists  on  the  point,  whether  the  Antedilu- 
vians can  be  chargeil  with  iilolatry.  Onkelos,  iMai- 
monides.  and  the  greater  numlier  of  the  Rabbinical 
writers,  interpret  the  words  relating  to  the  birth  of 
Enos  not  as  we  do,  "  Then  began  men  to  call  upon 
the  name  of  the  Lord;"  but  "then  there  was  profa- 
nation by  invoking  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  or  as  they 
midei-stand  it,  "That  tlie  most  glorious  name  of 
God  was  then  given  unto  creatures."  Sanchoniatho, 
one  of  the  earliest  of  profene  authors,  has  given  a 
particular  account  of  the  sun  being  worshipped  in 
the  second  generation  from  Adam,  and  jiillars  or 
rude  stones  in  the  lifth,  and  statues  and  eminent  per- 
sons in  the  nintli.  To  such  speculations,  liowevcr, 
not  the  slightest  credit  is  to  be  attached.  It  is  suf- 
ficient for  our  present  purpose  to  refer  to  the  un- 
doubted fact,  that  the  human  family  had  degenerated 
to  such  an  extent  during  the  period  which  elapsed  be- 
tween the  Creation  and  the  Deluge,  that  •'  it  repented 


God  that  he  had  made  man  upon  the  earth."  Often, 
doubtless,  had  righteous  men  endeavoured  to  stern 
the  rapidly  advancing  torrent  of  impiety  and  wicked- 
ness. Enoch  predicted  the  final  destruction  of  the 
world  at  Christ's  second  coming ;  ami  Hochart  throw  s 
out  the  idea,  that  he  predicted  the  coming  deluge  by 
the  name  whi"h  he  gave  to  Iiis  sou  Methuselah, 
which  may  be  interpreted  paraphrastically,  "  when 
he  is  dead  a  deluge  of  waters  sliall  ensue."  This  no- 
tion, if  well  founded,  was  remarkaljly  fulfilled,  as,  how- 
ever unlikely  to  liappen  wlien  that  name  was  given, 
his  life  was  protracted  till  within  two  3'ears  of  the 
Deluge.  Noah  himself  was  a  preacher  of  righteous- 
ness for  one  hundi-ed  and  twenty  years  before  that 
great  catastrophe  which  brought  ruin  and  desolation 
upon  a  sinful  world. 

The  three  writers  of  remote  antiquity  who  Iiave 
professed  to  give  an  account  of  the  Antediluvian 
world,  are  Berosus,  who  A\Tote  the  history  of  the 
Chaldeans  ;  Sanchoniatho,  who  compiled  that  of  the 
Phccnicians;  and  JIanetho,  who  collected  the  aiiti- 
ipiities  of  Egypt.  Bejrosus  professes  to  narrate 
shortly  the  history  of  ten  kings  which  rcigiu'd  in 
Chaldea  before  the  flood,  and  these  corresponding 
mth  the  number  which  Moses  mentions.  Alorus, 
the  first,  is  supposed  to  be  Adam;  and  Xisulhrus, 
the  last,  to  be  Noah.  Sanchoniatho  speaks  with 
greater  minuteness  concerning  this  ob-ture  jieriod  of 
the  world's  history,  and  says,  that  upon  the  occasion 
of  great  droughts,  the  people  worshijiped  tlie  sun, 
which  they  called  Beelsanicn,  which  in  Phoenician 
means  the  Lord  of  Heaven.  Manetho,  in  his  great 
■•mxiety  to  make  the  Egyptians  appear  far  more  an- 
cient than  any  other  nation,  gives  one  of  the  most 
alisitrd  legends  that  has  ever  been  palmed  itpon  the 
world.  He  asserts  that  there  were  in  Egypt  thirty 
dymasties  of  gods,  consisting  of  113  generations,  and 
wliich  took  up  the  space  of  30,525  years;  that  when 
this  period  had  expired,  tliere  reigned  eight  demi- 
gods in  the  space  of  217  years  ;  that  after  tlie;;i  suc- 
ceeded a  race  of  heroes  to  the  number  of  fifteen,  and 
their  reign  took  up  -I^t  years.  All  this  he  alleges 
to  have  been  before  the  flood.  The  account  wliich 
Manetho  here  gives  is  so  extravagant,  that  it  aji- 
peai's  to  many  of  the  learned  to  be  nothing  better 
than  a  fiction.  Staekhouse,  in  his  History  of  tlie 
Bible,  throws  some  light  upon  the  subject,  by  refer- 
ring to  the  fact  that  the  heavenly  luminaries  were 
the  earliest  gods  of  tlu^  Egy|itians,  .-uid  by  an  interest- 
ing coincidence  which  seems  to  explain  the  whole 
matter,  the  duration  of  the  thirty  dynasties  of  gods, 
which  he  notes  as  3tJ,525  years,  is  the  precise  extent 
of  what  the  l<jgyptians  called  an  entire  mundane  re- 
volution, that  is,  when  the  soNcral  heavenly  bodies 
come  round  to  the  same  point  from  which  all  their 
courses  began. 

Some  authors  have  contended  that  the  religion  of 
the  Antediluvian  world  was  exclusively  natural, 
foimded  on  the  deductions  of  human  reason.  No 
doubt  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  religion  have 
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beeu  implanted  by  God  in  tlie  human  breast,  and 
tliereforc!  the  possession  of  tliis  inheritance  from  na- 
ture might  be  argued  as  belonging  to  the  post-dilu- 
vian equally  with  the  antediUnnan  race.  Biit  be- 
sides the  elementary  principles  to  which  we  refer, 
mankind  bi^fore  the  flood  had  evidently  a  positive 
religion  ])rescribed  by  God,  and  wliich  gave  rise  to 
the  religious  observances  in  -which  they  engaged. 
Thus  the  rite  of  sacrifice  was  derived  from  God 
by  a  particidar  revelation  given  to  our  fii'st  pa- 
rents. That  there  was  some  di\dne  wan-ant  and 
precept  for  tliis  institution,  appears  to  be  intimated 
by  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  when 
he  says,  that  "  by  faith  Abel  oflered  imto  God  a 
more  excellent  sacrifice  than  Cain."  The  feith  of 
Abel  must  have  liad  an  object  on  which  it  rested, 
and  that  could  only  be  foimd  in  the  promise  of  God 
wliich  he  believed,  that  "  the  seed  of  the  woman 
shoidd  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent,"  and  in  con- 
sequence of  this  belief  he  offered  such  a  sacrifice  for 
his  sins  as  God  had  appouited  to  be  offered,  until  the 
promised  seed  should  come.  The  law  of  sacrifices 
then,  which  existed  in  the  antediluvian  world,  was 
partly  derived  from  the  natural  operation  of  hmnan 
reason,  and  partly  from  the  direct  and  positive  ap- 
pointment of  Go(l  Iiimself.  In  so  far  as  the  sacri- 
fice was  cucharistic,  or  an  expression  of  thanksgiv- 
ing to  God  for  mercies  received,  it  was  an  observance 
of  mere  natm-al  religion,  but  in  so  far  as  it  was  ex- 
piatory and  expressive  of  the  principle,  that  •'  with- 
out shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  renil-sion  of  sins," 
it  was  certainly  instituted  by  God,  and  the  practice 
founded  on  a  divine  command. 

Tliat  private  devotion  was  observed  by  om-  first 
parents,  and  those  of  their  descendants  who  feared 
God,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted.  But  the  first 
institution  and  practice  of  public  worship  is  gener- 
ally supposed  to  be  found  in  the  expression  which  is 
used  in  reference  to  the  time  of  luios,  that  then 
"  men  began  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  or 
as  the  words  may  be  translated,  "  men  began  to  call 
themselves  by  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  or  to  assume 
tlie  denomination  of  "  the  sons  of  God,"  to  distin- 
guish themselves  from  the  jn-ofane  race  of  Cain.  It 
has  often  been  maintained  that  thedistinction between 
clean  and  unclean  animals  was  recognized  among 
the  Antediluvians — a  supposition  which  has  been 
thought  to  be  warranted  by  the  account  of  the  animals 
preserved  in  the  ark.  Moses,  however,  it  is  possible, 
in  penning  the  n:uTative,  may  have  written  in  language 
di'awn  from  his  own  knowledge  of  the  distinction, 
without  intending  thereby  to  convey  the  impression 
that  such  a  (listinction  was  known  pre\ious  to  the 
deluge. 

Under  the  Antediluvian  dispensation,  the  Rabbis 
allege,  were  given  the  "  six  great  jirecepfs  of  ,\dam," 
as  they  are  generally  called,  and  to  which  a  seventh 
was  added  by  Noah  in  regard  to  the  eating  of  blood. 
The  six  jirecepfs  are  as  follows:  1.  Thou  shalt  have 
no  other  gods  but   the  Maker  only  of  heaven  and 


earth.  2.  Thou  shalt  remember  to  serve  the  true 
God,  the  Lord  of  the  world,  by  sanctifying  his  name 
in  the  midst  of  thee.  3.  Thou  shalt  not  shed  the 
blood  of  man  credited  after  the  image  of  Ciod.  4. 
Thou  shalt  not  defile  thy  body,  that  thou  mayest  be 
fruitfid  and  multiply,  and  with  a  blessing  replenish 
the  eaith.  5.  Thou  shidt  be  content  with  that  whiih 
is  thine,  and  what  thou  wouMst  ndt  have  done  to 
thyself,  tliat  thou  shalt  not  do  to  anothc^r.  G.  Thou 
shalt  do  right  judgment  to  every  one  without  respect 
to  persons. 

The  existence  of  prophets  among  the  ^\jitcdilu- 
vi;ms  is  evident  from  the  prophecy  of  Enoch,  which 
Jude  records  in  his  epistle.  An  entire  book,  enti- 
tled '  The  Prophecies  of  Enoch,'  has  been  received 
into  the  sacred  canon  by  the  Abyssinian  church, 
which  is  evidently  a  spurious  work,  but  founded  as 
to  its  historical  tenor  on  the  Mosaic  history  of  the 
AntediluWans.  Specimens  of  the  book  were  brought 
from  Abyssinia  by  Mr.  Bruce,  and  he  himself  pro- 
nounces it  a  Gnostic  work,  containing  the  age  of  the 
Emims,  Anakims,  and  Egregores,  who  were  giants, 
and  descended  from  the  sons  of  God,  when  they  feU 
in  love  vnth  the  daughters  of  men.  The  Eastern  peo- 
ple have  preserved  several  traditions  of  no  great  pro- 
bability in  reference  to  Enoch.  Tliey  beheve  that  he 
received  from  God  the  gift  of  wisdom  and  knowledge 
in  an  eminent  degi-ee,  and  that  God  sent  him  thirty 
volumes  from  heaven  filled  with  all  the  secrets  of 
the  most  mysterious  science.  Alisiu'd  though  such 
traditions  are,  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  tliat  Enoch  be- 
lieved in  the  promised  ^lessiah,  and  not  onlj-  re- 
joiced in  the  prospect  of  his  first  coming  to  save  the 
world,  but  looked  forward  with  solemn  anticipation 
to  his  second  coming  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead. 

AXTELUCAN  "service  (Lat.  ante  hicem,  be- 
fore day-break).  In  consequence  of  the  severe  per- 
secutions to  which  the  eai-ly  Christian  church  was 
exposed,  it  came  to  be  necet^sary,  instead  of  meeting 
publicly  on  the  Lord's  day,  to  hold  their  assemblies 
secretly  for  divine  worship,  meeting  early  in  the 
morning,  befoi-e  day,  to  avoid  the  ever  watcliful  eyes 
of  their  enemies.  I'liny,  in  his  well-known  letter  to 
Trajan,  describes  the  Christians  as  meeting  together 
on  a  certain  day  before  it  was  light,  and  singing  a 
hymn  to  Christ  as  to  their  God.  Hut  though  these 
antclucan  meetings  arose  out  of  necessity  at  first, 
the  church  in  at'ter  ages  thought  fit  to  continue 
them.  Chrysostom  accordingly  connuends  the  widows 
and  virgins  for  frequenting  the  cluu-ch  night  and 
day,  and  singing  psalms  in  their  assemblies.  He 
says  also,  that  nu'n  ought  to  c(jme  to  the  .sanctuary 
in  the  night,  and  pour  out  their  prayers  there.  In 
another  jdace,  speaking  of  the  city  of  Antioch,  he 
says,  "  Go  into  the  church,  and  there  see  the  excel- 
lency of  the  city.  Go  into  the  church,  an<l  see  the 
poor  continuing  there  tVom  niidnight  to  the  morning 
light."  The  fullest  and  nuist  interesting  description 
of  this  service  as  it  was  observed  in  the  earlv  church, 
is  that   which   is  given   liy  Ilasil.      It    is  as  follows: 
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"  The  customs  which  now  prevail  among  us  arc 
consonant  and  ap;rcGablc  to  all  the  churches  of  God. 
For  with  us  the  iieople  rising  early,  while  it  is  night, 
come  to  the  house  of  prayer,  and  there,  with  mucli 
laboiu-  and  affliction,  and  contrition  and  tears,  make 
confession  of  their  sins  to  God.  When  this  is  done, 
they  rise  from  prayer,  and  dispose  themselves  to 
psalmody :  sometimes  dividing  themselves  into  two 
parts,  they  answer  one  another  in  singing,  or  sing 
alternately ;  after  this  again  they  permit  one  alone 
to  begin  the  psalm,  and  the  rest  join  in  the  close  of 
e^■ery  verse.  And  thus  with  this  variety  of  psalmo- 
dy they  carry  on  through  the  night,  praying  in  tlie 
intervals,  or  intermingling  prayers  with  their  psalms. 
Xt  last  when  the  day  begins  to  break  forth,  they  all 
in  common,  as  with  one  month  and  one  heart,  oiler 
up  to  God  the  psalm  of  confession,  every  one  mak- 
ing the  words  of  this  psalm  to  be  the  exjircssion  of 
his  repentance."  This  last  psalm,  which  is  here  de- 
scribed as  "  the  psalm  of  confession,"  is  the  fifty- 
first  Psalm,  which  is  usually  spoken  of  by  the  an- 
cients under  this  name. 

Basil,  in  the  passage  we  have  now  quoted,  makes 
no  mention  of  the  precise  ninnber  of  psalms  sung  in 
the  Antelucan  service.  This  seems  to  ha\e  dilTered 
in  dilVcrent  churches;  sometimes  reaching  the  num- 
ber of  eighteen  and  twenty.  Tn  the  Egyptian 
cliurches,  some  were  in  favom-  of  singing  fifty  and 
even  sixty  psalms  at  one  service,  but  upon  matiu-e 
consideration  of  the  matter,  tlie  number  fixed  was 
twelve  both  for  their  morning  and  evening  service, 
interposing  a  prayer  between  each  psalm,  and  adding 
two  lessons,  one  out  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
other  out  of  the  New;  wliich  was  their  custom  every 
day  except  Saturday  and  Sunday,  when  they  re- 
peated them  both  out  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
one  out  of  Paul's  epistles,  or  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, the  other  out  of  the  Gospels.  The  manner  of 
singing  in  the  Egyptian  churches  was  also  peculiar. 
Never  more  tlian  four  persons  were  allowed  to  re- 
peat the  twelve  psalms  in  one  assembly,  and  that  by 
tm-ns,  every  one  singing  three  in  order  after  one  an- 
other. If  there  were  only  three,  then  each  sung 
four  psalms ;  if  there  were  no  more  than  two,  each 
sung  six  psahns. 

The  Antelucan  service  in  the  primitive  churches, 
though  it  took  place  at  a  very  early  horn-  in  the 
morning,  was  frequented  not  by  the  clergy  and 
monks  oidy,  but  by  the  [jeople  also.  This  is  plainly 
stated  in  the  account  already  quoted  from  Basil,  and 
Sidonius  mentions  that  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goths, 
was  a  constant  attendant  on  their  services.  At 
first  they  were  held  oidy  during  the  night  precedhig 
the  Lord's  day,  but  afterwards  their  observance  ex- 
tended to  all  the  other  days  of  the  week,  and  the 
service,  uistead  of  being  protracted  through  several 
hours,  was  brought  within  a  very  limited  comjass, 
so  as  neither  to  exhau.st  the  strength  of  the  worship- 
pers, nor  to  interfere  with  their  ordinary  worldly 
avocations. 


ANTEROS,  a  Pagan  deity,  the  son  of  Mars  and 
Venus.  The  Athenians  erected  an  ;iltar  and  a  sta- 
tue to  this  god,  who  is  generally  taken  as  the  rejire- 
sentative  of  mutual  and  reciprocal  love.  Originally, 
however,  Anteros  was  opposed  to  Eros,  and  contend- 
ing against  him  ;  or  rather  he  is  an  avenging  deity, 
punishing  those  who  do  not  return  the  love  of  others. 

ANTEVORTA,  one  of  the  Cnmcnm,  or  prophetic 
nymphs,  belonging  to  the  religion  of  ancient  Italy. 
This  is  sometimes  taken  for  one  of  the  attributes  of 
the  Roman  goddess  Carmeiita,  indicating  her  know- 
ledge of  what  was  to  come,  just  as  Posti-orta  implied 
her  knowledge  of  what  was  pa^t. 

ANTHEIA  (6r.  mithot,  a  flower),  a  surname  of 
Hera,  as  the  friend  of  Howers,  under  which  name  she 
was  worshipped  at  Argos.  The  same  word  was  em- 
ployed at  Gnossus  as  a  surname  of  Aphrodite. 

ANTHELII  (Gr.  Avfi  Hrlios,  opposite  to  the 
sun),  certain  gods  of  antiquity,  whose  images  stood 
before  the  doors  of  houses,  and  were  exposed  to  the 
sun. 

ANTHEM,  a  hymn,  sung  in  parts  alternately. 
Anciently  all  psalms  and  hymns  simg  in  this  man- 
ner were  termed  anthems,  but  the  word  is  now  used 
in  a  restricted  sense,  being  applied  to  passages  of 
Scripture  set  to  music  adapted  to  particidar  occa- 
sions. The  Anthem  was  first  introduced  in  the  re- 
formed service  of  the  Church  of  I'ngland  in  the 
reigu  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  it  is  now  ajipointed 
by  the  rubric  in  the  daily  service  in  the  J'rayer  Book, 
after  the  third  collect  both  at  morning  and  evening 
prayer.  Socrates,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  re- 
presents Ignatius  as  the  originator  of  anthems  among 
the  Greeks,  and  Ambrose  among  the  Latins. 

ANTHESPHORTA,  a  festival  celebrated  in  Sicily 
in  ancient  times,  in  honour  of  the  heathen  goddess 
Proserpine.  The  name  is  derived  from  two  Greek 
words,  antlios  a  flower,  and  phero  to  cany  away,  be- 
ca,use  Proserjiine  was  carried  off  by  Pluto  while 
gathering  flowers.  The  festival  was  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  return  of  Persephone  to  her  mother 
in  the  be.sinning  of  sjiring,  and  therefore  it  was  a 
flower  festival,  celebrated  by  gathering  flowers,  and 


turning  them  into 


Festivals  of  the  same 


kind  were  held  in  honour  of  other  deities,  particu- 
larly Hera,  on  which  occasion  maidens  walked  in 
procession  carrying  baskets  filled  with  flowers,  whilst 
a  tune  called  Hierakion  was  plaved  on  the  tlute. 

ANTHESTERIA,  a  festival 'celebrated  at  Aih,  ns 
in  honour  of  Dionysus  or  Bacchus,  on  the  11th,  I'ith, 
and  l.^ith  day  of  the  month  Anthesteriim,  i'orrcs|iond- 
ing  to  the  end  of  our  Novemljcr  and  beginning  of 
December.  It  was  a  season  of  great  rejoicing,  and 
games  of  various  kinds  were  cairied  on  during  the 
three  days  of  the  festival.  On  the  first  day,  the 
barrels  w-ere  tapped,  and  the  wine  of  the  previous 
year  was  tasted.  On  the  second  day,  each  man 
drank  out  of  his  own  cup  or  vessel  as  much  as  he 
pleased,  and  indulged  in  all  kinds  of  amusement. 
On  the  third  day,  pots  with  flowers  and  seeds  wei'e 
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olfored  to  Dionysus  anil  llenties.  The  mysteries 
couueeted  with  this  festival  were  held  by  the  women 
alone  at  night,  in  a  temple  whieh  was  shut  ail  tlie 
year  round,  excejit  on  this  oecasion.  The  cere- 
monies were  conducted  by  fourteen  priestesses.  The 
wife  of  the  second  archuii  offered  a  mysterious  sacri- 
fice for  the  welfare  of  the  city  ;  and  a  secret  solem- 
nity took  place,  diu-ing  whicii  she  was  betrothed  to 
the  god.  The  animal  oli'ered  in  sacrilice  was  a  sow, 
and  tlie  initiated,  who  had  been  admitted  only  after 
great  jireparations  by  pm-itication,  were  clothed  in 
skills  of  fawus,  and  crowned  with  myrtle  garlands. 

AXTHEUS,  or  Antiiius  (Gr.  aul/ius,  a  llower),  a 
surname  of  Dionysus  at  Athens. 

ANTHOLfJGlUN,  a  book  containing  the  chief 
offices  of  the  Greek  chiu'ch.  It  contains  the  offices, 
divided  uito  twelve  months,  whieh  are  sung  on  the 
festivals  of  oiu-  Savioui',  tlie  Virgin  Mary,  and  other 
remarkable  saints. 

ANTHONY'S  DAY  (St.),  a  festiv;d  of  tlie  Rom- 
ish church,  celebrated  on  the  17t!i  January.  The 
Romish  Breviary  in  the  lesson  for  that  day,  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  saint :  "  Anthony  the 
Egyptian  was  bom  of  noble  and  Christian  parents, 
of  wliom,  when  young,  he  was  deprived.  When  en- 
tering the  church,  he  heard  the  gospel, '  If  you  woidd 
be  perfect,  go  and  sell  all  that  you  have,  and  give  to 
the  poor.'  As  ifthese  words  had  been  addressed  to  him, 
he  felt  that  he  must  bo  obedient  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
Christ ;  therefore,  selling  all  his  goods,  he  cUstributed 
liis  money  to  the  poor.  ISeiug  thus  delivered  from 
all  entanglements,  he  resohed  to  cidtivate  a  kind  of 
celestial  life  on  earth.  To  attain  this,  we  are  told, 
among  other  means,  that  he  lay  on  the  groimd  wdien 
necessary  sleep  called  him  to  rest.  He  so  cultivated 
fasting,  that  he  used  only  salt  to  his  bread,  and 
quenched  his  thirst  with  water ;  neither  did  lie  re- 
fresh himself  with  meat  or  drmk  before  sunset. 
Often,  also,  he  abstained  two  days  from  food,  and 
very  often  passed  the  night  in  prayer.  Not  content 
with  this,  he  betook  himself  to  the  most  descdate 
solitude  of  Egypt,  where,  daily  advancing  in  Chris- 
tian perfection,  he  despised  the  demons,  who  were 
the  more  eager  in  attacking  him,  the  stronger  he  was 
to  nsi.st.  He  rejiroached  them  with  imbecility;  and 
often  stirred  up  his  disciples  to  light  against  the 
devil,  teaching  them  by  what  arms  he  might  be  con- 
quered. '  I'elieve  me,  brethren,'  he  said,  '  Satan 
dreads  the  watehings,  prayers,  fasts,  voluntary  po- 
verty, |iiety.  ami  humility,  but  especially  the  glowing 
love  of  Christ ;  paralyzed,  he  flies  before  the  sign  of 
the  most  holy  cross.'  So  formidable  was  he  to  the 
demons,  that  many  agitated  by  them,  calling  on  the 
name  of  Anthony,  were  delivered ;  and  so  great  was 
his  sanctity,  that  Constantine  the  Great,  and  bis  sons, 
by  letters  reciuested  his  prayers.  After  reaching  his 
lOAtli  year,  when  he  had  iimumerable  imitat<irs  of 
ills  own  institute,  having  called  together  the  monks, 
Hiid  instructed  them  in  the  perfect  ride  of  the  Chris- 
tian life,  he  departed  to  heaven,  illustrious  by  sanc- 


tity and  nuracles,  on  the  16tli  of  the  kalends  oi 
February." 

St.  jVnthony  is  generally  considered  as  having  been 
the  fn-st  who  embraced  the  life  of  a  monk  nmoiig  the 
early  Christians.  He  was  born  in  E.uyjit  about  tlie 
middle  of  the  third  century.  While  yet  a  yoimg 
man,  though  possessed  of  a  considerable  fortune,  he 
distributed  the  whole  among  his  neighbours  and  the 
poor,  and  retired  to  a  place  of  deep  seclusion,  re- 
solved to  lead  the  bfe  of  a  hermit.  In  A.  v.  285,  he 
took  up  his  residence  in  a  decayed  castle  among  the 
mountains  of  eastern  Egypt,  where  he  spent  twenty 
years  in  solitude.  He  thus  acijuired  the  reputation 
of  great  sanctity.  At  length,  yielding  to  the  earnest 
soUcitations  c>f  his  friends,  he  returned  to  the  world 
in  A.  D.  305,  attracting  crowds  of  eager  admirers  by 
his  preaching  and  miraculous  cures.  By  the  glowing 
representations  which  he  made  of  the  pleasures  and 
advantages  of  a  life  spent  away  from  the  snares  and 
temptations  of  the  world,  he  prevailed  upon  large 
numbers  to  embrace  a  monastic  life.  For  the  accom- 
modation of  his  disciples,  accordingly,  he  established 
two  monasteries,  one  in  the  mountainous  district  of 
eastern  I'^gvpt,  ami  another  near  the  town  of  Arsinoe. 
Naturally  enthusiastic  and  ardent,  Anthony  was  de- 
sirous of  adding  to  the  reputation  which  he  had 
already  aeipdred  as  a  monk,  the  additional  reputation 
of  a  martyr.  When  persecution  broke  out,  tlierefore, 
against  the  Christians,  A.  D.  iill,  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Maximian,  he  anxiously  repaired  to  Alexan- 
dria, courting  the  opposition  of  government,  but 
without  avail.  He  retunied  to  his  former  seclusion, 
and  so  high  did  his  fame  rise  as  a  monk,  that  the 
emjieror  Constantine  invited  him  to  Constantinople. 
This  invitation  he  respectfully  declined.  This 
celebrated  monk  li\ed  to  a  verj'  great  age,  and  a< 
length,  in  the  depth  of  his  solitude,  he  died  on  tlia 
ITth  January,  A.  u.  3.56. 

Anthony  is  regarded  in  the  Roman  Catholic  chiu'ch 
as  the  patron  saint  of  horses.  To  account  for  his 
obtaining  this  distinction,  a  tradition  exists,  that  a 
certain  king  of  Egypt,  when  persecuting  the  Chris- 
tians, was  exhorted  by  this  saint  to  pemiit  God's 
jieople  to  liv<j  in  peace.  The  king  tore  the  letter  in 
pieces,  and  resolved  to  make  Anthony  his  next  vic- 
tim. Five  days  after  when  riding  out,  the  king's 
horse,  whicli  had  been  up  to  that  time  remarkably 
tame,  threw  him  to  the  ground,  and  then  tnnung 
round,  bit  and  tore  his  thigh  so  severely  that  he 
died  in  three  days.  From  this,  or  some  other 
equally  credible  legend,  Anthony  has  been  niaile 
the  iiatron  sahit  of  horses,  and  in  his  honoui 
the  practice  is  observed  at  Rome  of  blessing  the 
horses  on  St.  Anthony's  d.-iy.  The  scene  is  a  most 
extraordinary  one.  On  that  day  the  iidiabitants  of 
Home  and  its  vicinity  deck  their  horses,  mules,  a.sses, 
and  d(jgs  with  riband.s,  and  send  them  to  the  church 
of  St.  Anthony,  whieh  is  situ.ated  near  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  A  ]iriest  is  stationed  at  the 
church  door,  dressed  in  full  cmioniciils,  with  a  largo 
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spriukling-bi-ush  in  his  hand,  and,  as  each  animal  is 
liresented  to  him,  he  takes  off  his  skull-cap,  mutters 
a  lew  words  in  Latin,  intimatin.;  that  through  the 
merits  of  the  blessed  St.  Anthony,  the  animals  are  to 
be  preserved  for  the  coming  year  from  sickness  and 
death,  ftimine  and  danger ;  then  he  di]is  liis  brush  in 
a  huge  bucket  of  holy  water  that  stands  by  him,  and 
sprinkles  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Gho^t.  The  priest  receives  a 
small  fee  for  sprinklmg  each  animal.  "  Sometimes 
the  visitor  at  Rome,"  says  Mr.  Dowliiig.  in  his  '  His- 
tory of  Komanism,'  "  will  see  a  splendid  equipage 
drive  up,  attended  by  outriders  in  elegant  livery,  to 
have  the  horses  tluis  sprinkled  with  holy  water,  all 
the  people  remaining  uncovered  till  the  absurd  and 
disgusting  ceremony  is  over.  On  one  occasion,  a 
traveller  observed  a  countl■}^Tlan  whose  beast,  having 
received  the  holy  water,  set  oiVfrom  tlie  church-door 
at  a  gallop,  but  had  scarcely  gone  a  liundi'ed  yards, 
before  the  ungainly  animal  tumbled  down  with  him, 
and  over  its  head  be  rolled  into  the  dust.  He  soon, 
however,  arose,  and  so  did  the  horse,  without  either 
seeming  to  have  sustained  nuich  injmy.  The  priest 
looked  on,  and,  though  his  blessing  had  failed,  he 
was  not  out  of  countenance ;  while  some  of  the  by- 
standers said,  that  but  for  it,  the  Iiorse  and  his  lider 
might  have  broken  their  necks." 

This  custom  is  continued  yearly  at  Rome  on  St. 
.\aitbony's  day.  Dr.  Middlcton,  in  the  jircface  to 
Ills  Letter  from  Rome,  gives  the  following  stor}-  from 
Jerome,  as  the  most  proljable  origin  of  the  practice 
of  blessing  the  horses.  "  A  citizen  of  Gaza,  a  Chris- 
tian, who  kept  a  stable  of  running  horses  for  the 
Circassian  games,  was  always  beaten  by  Iris  antago- 
nist, an  idolater,  the  master  of  the  rival  stable  ;  for 
the  idolater,  by  the  help  of  certain  charms  and  dia- 
bolical im]irecations,  constantly  damped  the  spirits 
of  tlie  Christian's  h(ji>es,  and  added  courage  to  his 
own.  The  Christian,  therefore,  in  despair  applied 
himself  to  St.  Hilarian,  and  implored  his  assistance  ; 
but  the  saint  was  imwilling  to  enter  into  an  aP'air  so 
frivolous  and  profane,  till  the  Christian  urged  it  as  a 
necess;iry  defence  against  these  ad^■ersaries  of  God 
whose  insults  were  levelled  not  so  nnich  at  him  as  at 
the  ehiu'ch  of  Christ ;  and  his  entreaties  being 
seconded  by  the  monks  who  were  present,  the  saint 
ordered  his  earthen  jug,  out  of  wliich  he  used  to 
drink,  to  be  tilled  with  water  and  delivered  to  the 
man,  who  presently  sprinkled  his  stable,  his  horses, 
his  charioteers,  his  chariot,  and  the  \ery  bouudaiies 
of  the  course  with  it.  Upon  this  the  whole  city  was 
iti  won(h-ous  expectation.  The  idolaters  derided  what 
the  Chri^tian  was  doing,  while  the  Christians  took 
courage,  and  assured  themselves  of  victory  ;  till,  the 
signial  being  given  for  the  race,  the  Christian's  horses 
seemed  to  tly,  while  the  idolater's  were  labouring 
behind,  and  left  ipiite  out  of  sight ;  so  that  the 
pagans  themselves  were  obliged  to  cry  out  that  their 
god  M;iriias  was  conquered  at  last  by  Christ." 

The    ceremony    of   blessing    the    animals    is    not 


limited  to  the  17th  of  .Januaiy,  but  continues  for 
eiglit  days,  accompanied  with  a  special  service  in 
lionour  of  the  saint.  Jlr.  Thomson  of  Banchory,  who 
witnessed  the  ceremony,  mentions  having  seen  the 
Pope's  cavah-y  ride  in  a  body  to  the  church,  and  re- 
ceive the  blessing  upon  their  horses.  As  the  owner 
of  an  animal  which  has  been  blessed  leaves  the  pre- 
sence of  the  officiating  priest,  he  is  presented  with  a 
picture  of  St.  Anthony,  and  a  small  copper  cross. 

ANTHONY  (.Monks  of  St.1.  In  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries,  a  fearful  disease  raged  through- 
out several  parts  of  Europe,  which  was  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Sacred  or  St.  Anthony's  Fire.  Tliis 
disorder  was  accompanied  with  the  most  painful  suf- 
ferings, and,  besides  cutting  oft' great  multitudes,  left 
many  to  wear  out  the  remainder  of  their  days  with 
bodies  helpless  b}-  distortion  or  incurable  lameness. 
As  medical  assistance  was,  to  a  great  extent,  imsuc- 
cessful,  recourse  was  had  by  some  superstitious  per- 
sons in  the  province  of  Vienne  in  France,  to  the 
relics  of  St.  Anthony  the  F,g^']ltian,  which,  having 
been  brought  from  Constantinople,  were  imagined  to 
prove  an  infallible  cure.  Among  others  who  attri 
buted  their  rcco\  crj-  to  the  mediation  of  St.  -Anthony, 
was  one  Gaston,  descended  from  a  family  of  the 
French  nobility,  who,  in  gratitude  for  his  own  and 
his  son's  restoration  to  health,  fiumded,  A.  D.  lO'.lo, 
the  order  of  St.  Anthony,  a  raouastie  institution,  the 
express  object  of  which  was  to  provide  nurses  for 
persons  sick  of  that  pamful  disorder  which  had  com- 
mitted such  extensive  ravages  throughout  Europe. 
The  piincipal  seat  of  this  order  was  at  La  Motte, 
where  the  general  of  the  order  was  resident.  The 
monks  followed  the  so-called  rule  of  Augustine,  and 
their  di'ess  consisted  of  a  cassock,  a  patience,  a  [ihiit- 
ed  cloak,  and  a  black  hood.  They  have  a  [leculiar 
mark,  of  a  blue  colour,  on  the  left  side  of  their 
clothes. 

No  sooner  was  the  order  of  St.  Anthony  formed, 
having  an  object  in  view  so  bcne\'olent,  and,  in  the 
circumstances,  called  for,  than  societies  of  a  similar 
kind,  connected  with  the  order,  sprung  up  in  all 
directions.  These,  imiler  the  management  of  a  su- 
perior, spent  their  time  in  taking  care  of  the  sick  in 
ho.spitals.  The  ecclesiastics  in  such  societies  attend- 
ed to  the  religious  wants  of  patients  ;  preached  to 
them,  gave  them  the  benellt  of  their  pastoral  care, 
and  administered  to  them  the  sacraments.  The  lay- 
men miilertook  to  provide  for  their  bodily  relief  and 
comfort,  and  also  to  arrange  for  the  decent  bm-ial  of 
the  dead,  according  to  the  usual  fonns.  I'emale 
societies  having  the  same  object  were  also  formed. 
Such  institutions  could  not  fail,  at  their  first  com- 
mencement, to  be  attended  with  nuich  advantage. 
They  originated  in  a  spirit  of  charity,  and  as  long  as 
they  limited  their  operations  to  the  benevolent  pur- 
[lose  for  which  they  had  been  formed,  they  were 
jiroductive  of  no  small  benefit.  But  after  a  time  so- 
cieties of  this  kind  began  to  be  abused,  and  in  the 
thirteenth  century  we  tind  Jacob  of  Vitry,  who  had 
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described  the  employment  of  tliese  monks  as  "  a  lioly 
martyrdom,"  coniplaininjj  that  many  wlio  pretended 
to  devote  their  lives  to  this  nursing  of  tlie  siek,  only 
used  it  as  a  cover  under  which  to  exact,  by  vai'ious 
and  deceptive  tricks,  from  the  abused  sympathies  oi 
Clu-istians,  lai-ge  sums  of  money,  of  which  but  a  trif- 
ling jiortion  was  expended  on  the  objects  for  which  it 
had  been  bestowed.  Pope  Innocent  II.  passed  an 
ordinance  against  such  fraudulent  collectors  of  ahns 
tVir  spitals.  Much  did  these  monks  abuse  the  name 
of  their  jiatron  saint,  selling  pictures  of  St.  Anthony 
to  the  peasantry,  and  persuading  them  that  the  mere 
possession  of  such  a  picture  in  their  houses  would 
save  them  from  the  plague.  Some  cardinals  and 
prelates  endeavoured  to  persuade  Pope  Paul  III.  to 
abolish  the  begging  friai's  of  St.  Anthony,  whom  the)' 
described  as  deceiving  the  simple  rustics,  and  rob- 
bing them'  of  then-  money.  His  Holiness,  however, 
refused  to  interfere,  and  the  monks  of  St.  Anthony 
have  been  allowed  to  prosecute  their  mendicant 
calling. 

ANTHONY'  (Nuns  of  St.).  The  high  reputation 
which  Anthony  had  obtained  in  Egj'pt  for  sanctity, 
led  to  the  formation  in  that  eountiy  of  a  monastic 
society  for  females  of  the  order  of  St.  Anthony,  so 
early  as  A.  D.  318,  under  the  direction  of  an  abbess 
named  Syncletica ;  and  also  to  another  of  the  same 
order  in  Jerusalem,  in  A.  D.  325,  imdcr  the  abbess 
Mar}'.  Another  society  of  the  .same  order  was  uisti- 
tuted  in  Ethiopia,  A.  D.  1325,  under  motlier  Im.ita. 
The  nuns  of  this  order  wore  on  their  heads  a  kind  of 
tiu'ban  made  of  striped  cabco,  and  on  theii'  shoul- 
ders a  small  cloak  of  yellow  skins  of  goats.  The 
rest  of  their  dress  was  either  yellow  or  white.  They 
obtained  their  liveHhood  by  exacting  a  small  pay- 
ment in  retui-n  for  their  prayere,  and  they  devoted 
much  of  their  time  to  the  care  of  the  jioor. 

ANTHONY  (St.)  OF  PADUA'S  DAY,  a  festi- 
val in  the  Romish  Church,  held  on  the  IStliof  June, 
in  honour  of  St.  Anthony,  who  is  famed  for  liis  ser- 
mons and  miracles.  It  is  related  of  him,  that  when 
the  heretics  refused  to  listen  to  his  preaching,  he  be- 
took himself  to  the  shore  of  the  Ailriatic  Sea,  and 
there  he  summoned  the  fishes,  in  the  name  of  God, 
to  listen  to  his  holy  word.  The  lishes  immediately 
obeyed  the  call,  and  swimming  in  large  shoals  to 
hear  the  saint,  arranged  themselves  into  a  most 
orderly  and  attentive  congregation.  Anthony,  struck 
with  the  miracle  wrought  upon  the  fishes,  addressed 
them  in  a  regular  and  lengthened  discourse.  At  the 
close  of  his  eloipicnt  sermon,  the  fishes  bowed  their 
heads  in  token  of  their  humility  and  devotion,  iuid 
moved  their  bodies  up  and  down  in  evident  approval 
of  the  discourse  of  St.  Anthony.  The  legend  adds, 
that  after  many  heretics  who  were  present  at  tlie 
miracle  liad  been  converted  by  it,  the  saint  gave  his 
benediction  to  the  (ish  and  dismissed  them.  He  is 
recognized  and  held  in  great  honour  as  the  [latron 
saint  of  J'adua.  "He  is  there  known,"  snye  Dr. 
Wylie  in  his  •  I'dgriinage  from  the  Aljis  to  the  Tiber,' 


"  as  II  saiito,  the  saint,  and  has  a  gorgeous  temple 
erected  in  Ids  honour,  crowned  with  not  less  than 
eight  cupolas,  and  illuminated  day  an<l  night  by  gol- 
den lamps  and  silver  candlesticks,  which  bum  con- 
tinually before  his  shrine."  The  same  author  informs 
us  that  the  tablets  and  bas-reliefs  of  the  church  are 
inscribed  with  the  miracles  and  great  deeds  of  the 
saint.  The  tongue  of  St.  Anthony  was  foimd,  it  is 
said,  thirty-two  years  after  his  deatli,  ui  a  quite  fresh 
state,  imd  is  preserved  still  in  a  most  costly  case,  in 
his  church  at  Padua.  An  unbeliever  said  one  day, 
"  If  this  glass  does  not  break  on  dashing  it  against 
that  stone,  1  will  believe  in  St.  Anthony."  He 
dashed  it  down  and  it  did  not  break  !  The  miracle 
was  so  obvious,  that  he  immediately  beheved.  Sueli 
are  the  absui'd  and  foolish  legends  with  which  the 
life  of  this  saint  is  fiUed,  as  given  by  Butler  in  his 
'  Lives  of  the  Saints.' 

ANTHKOPOLATR.'E  (Gr.  anthmpo!<,  latreiio,  to 
worship  man),  an  odious  name  gi\en  to  orthodox 
Christians  by  the  Apollinarians,  because  they  main- 
tained that  Christ  was  a  perfect  man,  and  liad  a  rea- 
sonable soul,  and  a  true  body  of  the  same  nature 
with  other  men  ;  all  which  was  denied  by  the  Apol- 
LINAEIAXS  (which  see).  Gregory  Nazianzen  takes 
notice  of  this  abuse,  and  sharply  replies  to  it  ;  tell- 
ing the  Apollinarians  that  they  themselves  much 
more  deser\ed  the  name  of  iiesh-w orsliip]iers ;  for 
if  Christ  had  no  hinnan  soul,  as  they  alleged,  they 
must  necessarily  be  viewed  as  worshipping  his  llesh 
only. 

ANTHROPOMORPHITES  (Gr.  mdhmpos,  man, 
morphe,  shape),  a  class  of  men  who  have  ai:peaie  i  al 
various  periods  in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  whose  error  lies  in  supposing  that  I  he 
Divine  Being,  instead  of  being  purely  spiritual  and 
incorporeal,  is  possessed  of  a  human  body,  though 
perhaps  more  spiritualized  and  ethereal  in  its  na- 
ture. Such  an  idea  haunts  the  minds  of  nudti- 
tudes  in  every  age,  arising  from  the  extent  to  which, 
as  possessed  of  material  bodies,  we  are  necessarily 
under  the  infiuence  of  our  outward  senses.  In  pe- 
rusing the  Sacred  Scriptures,  we  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  uniformity  with  which  the  sidijee- 
tion  of  our  minds  to  the  infiuence  of  m.atter  is  kept 
in  view.  If  they  speak  to  us  of  the  Divine  Being, 
they  represent  him  as  possessed  of  those  attributes 
and  quaUties  which  we  ourselves  comprehend  as  be- 
ing, in  some  degi'ee,  allied  to  the  characteristics  of 
our  own  nature.  Not  that  God  hears,  and  sees,  and 
handles  as  men  do;  but  to  dcsrribe  the  Supreme 
Being,  it  is  necessary  to  use  such  language  as  shall 
convey  to  us  ideas,  as  nearly  as  possible  corre- 
spondent to  the  reality.  The  language  ex]iressi\e 
of  such  conceptions  can  at  least  be  no  other  than 
analogical,  just  as  we  ourselves,  in  treating  of  phe- 
nomena purely  mental,  are  nevertheless  compelleil 
to  clothe  our  thoughts  in  expressions  which,  in  their 
IH'imary  sense,  refer  to  material  objects  ali>ne.  The 
transition    from    the    primary  to    the    metaphorical 
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meaiiing  of  words,  is,  in  most  cases,  simple  ami  easy, 
and  we  are  in  little  or  no  danger,  in  ordinary  cases, 
of  confomiding  the  one  witli  the  other.  In  regard 
to  matters  sjiiritual  and  divine,  however,  tlie  tran- 
sition is  accompanied  with  no  small  difficulty,  and 
we  rnii  considerable  hazard  of  resting  contented 
with  notions  which  are  almost  wlioUy  material.  Hence 
Antln-opoinorpliism,  ortlie  error  of  attributing  to  the 
Divine  Being  the  niiiterialisni  of  our  own  frame- 
work, belongs  not  to  any  particular  sect,  but  rather 
to  a  vicious  habit  of  mind  which  requires  to  be  cor- 
rected. The  first  who  appears  to  have  openlv  and 
avowedly  tauglit  the  doctrine  that  Gijd  is  possessed  of 
a  human  body  after  the  image  of  which  man  has  been 
created,  was  Aud.eus  in  the  fourth  century.  This 
was  only  one  out  of  a  number  of  erroneous  tenets 
held  by  the  sect  of  which  he  was  the  origin  and 
head.     See  Aud.e.vx.s. 

In  tlie  tenth  century',  this  materialistic  view  of  the 
Divine  nature  showed  itself  in  the  district  of  Vicen- 
za  in  Italy,  and  was  opposed  with  the  utmost  vigour 
and  success  by  Ratherius,  bishop  of  Verona.  Hav- 
ing been  informed  tliat  the  priests  of  the  see  of  Vi- 
conza  taught  anthropomorphic  views  of  God,  this 
e.Kcellent  and  able  man  took  occasion,  in  one  of  his 
sermons,  to  expose  the  error,  and  to  set  forth  the 
purely  spiritual  nature  of  Deity.  This  gave  great 
ofi'enoe,  and  even  some  of  the  priests  felt  as  if  their 
God  had  been  taken  away  from  them  .since  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  view  him  only  under  a  material 
form.  "  You  were  stupidly  fabiiuxting  idols  in  your 
own  liearts,"  rejilied  the  faithful  prelate,  "  and  forget- 
ting the  immensity  of  God,  were  picturing,  as  it  were, 
some  great  king  seated  on  a  golden  throne,  and  the 
host  of  angels  around,  as  being  winged  men,  clothed 
in  v\hite  garments,  sucli  as  you  see  painted  on  the 
church  walls."  The  strange  superstitious  notions, 
to  whicli  Ratherius  here  refers,  were  fostered  and 
encouraged,  in  no  small  degree,  by  the  paintings  of 
God  and  the  angels  whicli  everywhere  adorned  the 
churclies. 

Once  more,  Authroijomorphism  was  taught  in  the 
17th  century  by  .Mr.  Joseph  Ilussey  of  Cambridge. 
This  learned  divine  held  the  pre-existcnce  of  the  hu- 
man soul  of  Christ,  as  rather  of  a  spiritual  and  glo- 
rious body  in  which  he  appeared  to  Adam,  Abraham, 
and  other  Old  Testament  saints  ;  and  which  he  con- 
sidered to  be  "  the  image  of  God''  in  which  man  was 
made.  Thus,  from  the  time  of  TertuUian,  wlio  fomid 
it  impossible  to  conceive  anything  to  be  real  which 
was  not  in  some  way  or  other  coqioreal,  onwards 
throughout  many  centuries,  has  this  materialistic 
view  of  the  Divine  lielng  been  manifesting  itself  at 
intervals,  thus  sliowing  how  difficult  it  is  for  man 
to  conceive  of  a  purely  spiritual  being. 

One  of  the  grossest  forms  in  \\  hieh  tliese  erroneous 
ennceptions  of  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Being  appear, 
is  the  anthro]iomorphism  tauglit  by  the  Mormons  of 
our  own  day.  Thus,  in  one  of  the  last  sermons  which 
Iheir  great  prophet,  Joseph  Smith,  preached  before 


his  death,  the  followmg  exhibition  of  their  views  on 
this  subject  is  given  in  words  wliich  cannot  be  mia- 
taken :  "  God  himself,  who  sits  enthroned  in  yonder 
lieavrns,  is  a  man  like  unto  one  of  yourselves,  that  is 
the  gi'eat  secret.  If  the  vail  was  rent  to-day,  and 
the  great  God  who  holds  this  world  in  its  orbit,  and 
upholds  all  things  by  his  power,  if  you  were  to  see 
him  to-day,  you  would  see  him  in  all  the  person, 
image,  and  \'ery  fonn  as  a  man  ;  for  xVdam  was  ereat 
ed  in  the  very  fasliion  and  image  of  God  ;  Adam  re 
ceived  instruction,  walked,  talked,  and  conxersed 
with  him,  as  one  man  talks  and  communes  witli  an- 
other." *  *  *  "I  am  going  to  teU  you  how 
God  came  to  be  God.  God  himself,  the  Father  of  us 
all,  dwelt  on  an  earth,  the  same  as  Jesus  Christ  him- 
self did,  ;uid  I  will  show  it  from  the  Bible.  Jesus  said, 
as  the  Fatlier  hath  power  in  himself,  even  so  hath 
the  Son  power ;  to  do  what  ?  why,  what  the  Father 
did,  that  answer  is  obvious  :  in  a  manner  to  lay  down 
his  body  and  t^ke  it  up  again.  Jesus,  what  are  you 
going  to  do  ? — To  lay  down  my  life  as  my  Father 
did,  and  take  it  up  again." 

And  in  another  work  by  one  of  the  Bretlnen,  en- 
titled '  The  Voice  of  ^^'arning,'  the  same  doctrine  is 
plainly  taught  as  the  belief  of  the  sect :  "  We  worship 
a  God  who  hath  both  body  and  parts  ;  who  has  eyes, 
mouth,  and  ears,  and  who  speaks  when,  and  to  whom 
he  pleases — who  is  just  as  good  at  meclianical  inven- 
tions as  at  anv  other  business." 

AXTIIROPOFATllISTS  (Gr.  anthropos,  man, 
pal/ios,  an  aliection).  The  class  to  whom  tliis  name 
is  applicable  differs  somewhat  from  the  Anthropo- 
morphites,  consisting,  as  it  does,  not  in  ascribing  to 
the  Divine  Being  the  possession  of  a  human  body, 
but  tlic  same  limitations  and  defects  wliich  are  found 
clea\liig  to  the  human  spirit.  This  notion  is  appa- 
rently countenanced  by  \arious  passages  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  in  which  tlie  feehngs  and  artections  of 
the  human  being  are  attributed  to  God.  They  speak 
of  God  as  lovhig,  hating,  being  angry,  jealous,  and 
so  fortli,  all  of  which  seem  to  proceed  upon  the  idea 
that  tlie  Absolute  Sjiirit  somewdiat  resenibles  the 
limited  spirit  of  man.  AU  such  passages,  while  they 
are  evidently  accommodated  to  our  weak  capacities, 
must  be  interpreted  with  certain  important  condi- 
tions. 1.  That  we  understand  them  in  a  way  and 
manner  suitable  to  the  nature  and  majesty  of  the 
Almighty,  refining  them  from  all  that  imperfection 
with  which  they  are  debased  in  the  creatures,  and  so 
attribute  them  to  the  Deity.  2.  When  liuman  ail'ec- 
tions  are  attributed  to  Jehovah  we  must  be  careful 
not  to  interpret  them  in  a  manner  that  shall  imply 
the  least  imperfection  in  Him ;  but  must  thereby 
conceive  either  a  pure  act  of  his  will,  free  from  all 
perturbations  to  which  men  are  liable,  or  else  tlie  ef- 
fect of  such  human  affections,  the  antecedent  being 
put  for  the  consequent, — that  is,  one  tiling  behig  ex- 
pressed, while  another  thing  is  understood,  whicli  is 
usually  its  eli'ect,  or  at  least  follows  it, — a  figure  of 
\  ery  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Sacred  Writings, 
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Tlie  iuilueiice  of  tlio  aiitlimpopathic  tciiilL'iicy  was 
seen  in  the  case  of  Tei'tulliaii,  in  his  controversy 
with  Marcion.  Man  bein;^  created  in  the  image  of 
God,  tins  writpr  arLXiied  that  he  has,  in  connn;)n  witli 
God.  all  the  attributes  and  agencies  [lertaining  to 
the  essence  of  spirit, — only  witli  this  dilTerence,  that 
every  thing  whicli  in  man  is  imperfect,  must  be  con- 
ceived in  God  as  perfet-t.  "Proceeding  on  the  as- 
sumption," as  Xoander  remarks,  "  that  Christianity 
aimed  at  a  transfigured  spiritualized  anthropopa- 
tliisni,  growing  out  of  the  restoration  of  God's  image 
in  man,  he  insisted  that,  instead  of  transferring  e\ery 
quality  to  the  Divine  Being  in  the  same  imperfec- 
tion in  which  it  was  found  existing  in  man,  the 
endeavours  should  be  rather  to  transfigure  every- 
thing in  man  to  tlie  true  image  of  God,  to  make  man 
truly  godUke.  lie  sees  in  the  entire  revelation  of 
God  a  continual  condescension  and  humanization — 
the  end  and  gnal  of  which  is  the  incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God."  These  sentiments  were  a  most  effec- 
tual corrective  of  the  views  of  Alareion,  who,  in  his 
anxiety  to  avoid  antlu'opopathic  opinions,  ascribed 
to  God  no  other  attributes  than  goodness  and  love. 

The  philosophical  education  of  the  Alexandrian 
Church  teachers  led  them  to  try  to  exclude  all  ma- 
terial antliropopathism  from  the  Christian  system  of 
faitli ;  but  the  danger,  in  such  a  case,  was,  tl\at  they 
should  give  too  subjective  a  turn  to  the  Divine  attri- 
butes, and  thus  exclude  them  from  the  region  of 
human  sympathies.  This  was,  perhaps,  the  case 
with  some  of  the  reasonings  of  Origen.  The  Gnos- 
tics, in  their  hostility  to  authropopatliism,  deprived 
God  of  his  attribute  of  justice  as  incompatible,  in 
their  view,  wirli  tlie  essential  being  of  an  inthiitoly 
perfect  God.  The  Alexandrians,  on  tlie  other  hand, 
while  they  del'emled  the  notion  of  justice  against  the 
Gnostics  as  an  attribute  belonging  to  the  Divine  per- 
fections, ran  into  anotlier  error,  that  of  merging  it 
in  discipliiiaiy  love,  and  tims  depriving  it  of  its  own 
self-subsistence.     Tliere  is,  however,  a  true,  in  oppo- 

;  .sition  to  a  false,  antliropo]iathism,  an  ascriiitiou  of 
human  affections  to  God,  which  is  thoroughly  .scrip- 
tural, provided  always  they  be  understood  in  accor- 
dance with  the  nature  and  majesty  of  God,  and  so  as 
not  to  imply  the  slightest  imperfection  in  tl:c  in- 
finitelv  pure  and  perfect  Jehovah. 

J        ANTI-ADlArHUIUSTS,   those  who   were   op- 

j    posed  to  the  tenets  of  the  Alit.U'HORlsT.s  i^ which 

I    see). 

]  ANTI-HAI'TISTS  (Gr.  niit!.  against,  Imptho,  to 
baptize).  This  name  is  applied  not  to  those  who 
object  to  any  peculiar  mode  of  baptism,  but  to  those 

I  who  object  wholly  to  the  administration  of  the  ordi- 
nance. Among  tliese  the  Society  of  Friends  occupy 
a  conspicuous  place,  who  deny  the  necessity  of  ex- 
ternal ordinances,  and  resolve  the  Cliri.-tianity  of  the 
New  Testament  into  an  entirely  spiritual  and  iinv.-ird 
religion.  Tlicy  allege  that  watcr-baptisin  lias  long 
ago  been  superseded  by  the  baiitism  of  the  I  Inly 
Spirit,  tliat  •'one  baptism "  wliich  alone  they  admit. 


That  Clirisiiaii  baptism  is  not  an  extenial  rite,  they 
argue  from  1  I'eter  iii.  "21,  '-The  like  ligure,  wliere- 
un;o  even  baptism  doth  also  now  save  ii.s,  (not  tlie 
putting  away  of  the  tilth  of  the  tlesh,  but  the  aiiST.-er 
of  a  good  conscience  toward  God,)  by  the  resurrec- 
ti^n  of  Jesus  Christ."  This  and  various  other  pas- 
sages they  allege  speak  of  baptism  as  a  moral  and 
spiritual  rite;  and  the  baptism  with  water  admi- 
nistered by  John,  the  forerminer  of  Christ,  be- 
longed, as  John  himself  confessed,  to  an  inferior  and 
decaying  dispensation.  This  opposition  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  baptism  has  not  been  conlined  to  the 
"  Friends."  Socinus  wrote  a  tract  on  ilie  question, 
"  Is  it  allowable  in  a  Christian  man  to  dispense  with 
water-bapti.sm  V "  and  he  deternihied  it  in  the  affir- 
mative. Without  firming  regular  sects,  individuals 
have  often  been  found  to  entertain  objections  to  the 
administration  of  baptism  as  a  Christian  ordinance; 
Sometimes  on  somewhat  similar  grounds  to  those  of 
the  "  Friends,"  that  as  an  outward  ceremonial  rite  it 
is  uicousistent  with  the  spiritual  character  of  the 
New  Testament  dispensation  ;  at  other  times,  on 
the  plea  that  baptism  is  a  proselyting  ordinance,  and 
as  such  to  be  applied  only  to  converts  to  Christian- 
ity from  other  religions,  and  is  not  therefore  appli- 
cable to  their  descendants,  whether  infant  or  adult. 
This  view  of  the  matter  is  inferred  from  the  words 
of  our  Lord's  commission  to  his  disciples,  "Go  ye 
and  teach,"  or  disciple  "  all  nations,  baptizing  tliem  ;" 
from  the  practice  of  the  apostles  and  first  Chris- 
tians, who,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  baptized 
none  but  converts  from  Judaism  or  heathenism,  and 
their  families  ;  and  from  the  dispensation  of  the  or- 
dinance not  forming  any  part  of  the  pastoral  office, 
but  being  peculiar  to  apostles  and  evangelists.  The 
reply  to  all  this  is  plain,  that,  in  the  tune  of  the 
apostles,  chiirclies  could  not  possibly  be  fonned  of 
any  other  than  proselytes  from  Judaism  or  heathen- 
ism, and,  tliere!'ore,  no  other  than  adults,  at  least, 
could  be  baptized  ;  but  even  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, we  find  mention  made  of  the  I'aiuilics  and  house- 
holds of  such  individuals  being  baptized,  and  it  is 
likely  that  among  these  were  some  who  must  have 
been  of  such  an  age  as  to  be  incapable  of  having 
made  such  a  profession  of  Judaism  or  heathenism,  as 
to  entitle  them  to  be  considered  as  proselytes.  See 
Baptists. 

ANTIliUUGIlKR  SYNOD.  See  Associ.vtk 
(Antibukgiikk)  Synod. 

ANTI-CALVINISTS,  a  name  given  to  the  Ai!- 
MINIANS  (which  see),  as  oppo.sed  to  the  Calvinists 
or  adherents  of  the  doctrines  of  Calvin. 

ANTICIIUIST  (Or.  ai/aiust  Christ,  or  tiislearl  of 
Christ).  This  word  is  used  in  Scripture  to  denote 
"  the  man  of  sin,"  or  that  grand  ajiostacy  from  the 
faith  which  was  predicted  to  occur  before  the  second 
advent  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  On  this  subject 
the  Apostle  I'aul  .says,  2Thess.  ii.  1  — 11,  "  Now  wn 
beseech  you,  liretliren,  by  the  coming  of  our  Lord 
Jesus   Cliri-t,   and   bv  our  gathering   together   unto 
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Iiim,  that  ye  be  not  soon  shaken  in  mind,  or  Ije  trou- 
bled, neither  by  spirit,  nor  by  word,  nor  by  letter  as 
from  lis,  as  tliat  tlie  day  of  Clirist  is  at  hand.  Let 
no  man  deceive  you  by  any  means  :  for  that  day 
•sliall  not  come,  except  there  come  a  falling  anav 
(irst,  and  that  man  of  ^in  be  revealed,  the  son  of 
perdition  ;  who  opposeth  and  exaheth  himself  above 
all  tliat  is  called  God,  or  that  is  worsliippeil ;  so 
tliat  he  as  God  sitteth  in  tlie  temple  of  God,  sliow- 
iiig  liimself  that  he  is  God.  Remember  ye  not,  that, 
u-lieu  I  was  yet  witli  you,  I  told  you  these  things  ? 
.Viid  now  ye  know  what  withholdcth  that  he  miglit 
be  revealed  in  his  time.  For  the  mystery  of  ini- 
ipiity  doth  already  work :  only  he  who  now  lettetli 
will  let,  until  he  be  taken  out  of  the  way.  And 
then  shall  that  Wicked  be  revealed,  whom  the  Lord 
sliall  consume  with  tlie  spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  shall 
destroy  with  the  brightness  of  his  coming :  even 
him,  whose  coming  is  after  the  working  of  Satan, 
with  all  power  and  signs  and  lying  wonders,  and 
with  all  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness  in  them 
tliat  perish ;  because  they  received  not  tlie  love  of 
the  truth,  that  they  might  lie  saved.  And  for  this 
cause  God  shall  send  them  strong  delusion,  tliat  they 
should  believe  a  lie."  Tlie  Apostle  John  also  ap- 
pears to  have  had  the  .same  train  of  events  revealed 
to  him,  and  he  was  directed  to  remind  the  Christian 
Church  of  this  great  coming  enemy  under  the  very 
remarkable  name  of  "  the  Antichrist."  Thus  1  John 
ii.  18,  "Ye  have  heard  that  the  Antichrist  cometh." 
This  peculiar  term,  Mr.  Elliott,  in  his  '  Uorx  Apo- 
calyptica;,'  regards  as  "a name  of  new  formation,  ex- 
pressly compounded,  it  might  seem,  by  God's  Spirit, 
for  the  occasion,  and  as  if  to  express  some  idea 
!  through  its  etymological  force,  wliich  no  older  word 
could  so  well  express,  the  name  Antichrist  :  even 
as  if  he  would  appear  in  some  way  as  a  Vice-Christ, 
in  llie  mystic  temple  or  professing  Church ;  and  in 
that  character  act  out  the  jiart  of  Usurper  and  Ad- 
versary against  Christ's  true  Church  and  Christ  him- 
self." The  Antichrist  predicted  by  Paul  and  John 
was  obviously  the  very  same  enemy  of  Christ  and  his 
peo]jle  which  Daniel  saw  in  vision  long  before,  in 
connection  with  the  Koinan  Empire,  as  if  he  were  to 
be  the  head  or  chief  over  it,  not  indeed  in  its  present, 
Imt  in  some  subsequent  and  divided  form.  This  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  what  Paul  alleges,  that  a 
certain  hindrance  required  first  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
wav  that  the  Antichrist  might  be  developed — a  hin- 
drance which  has  been  understood  hi  the  Church 
from  the  earliest  ages  to  refer  to  the  Roman  Empire 
as  at  that  time  constituted. 

In  the  time  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  as  he  himself  in- 
forms us,  tlie  "  mystery"  had  begun  to  work — the 
little  honi  of  Daniel  had  begun  to  force  its  way  up 
among  the  Roman  kingdoms.  It  was  to  be  a  power 
[lartly  temporal,  taking  to  some  extent  the  place  of 
the  Roman  government,  ami  partly  spiritual,  "  sit- 
ting in  the  temple  of  God."  Like  Daniel's  little 
horn,  which  is  said  to  be  a  blasphemous  and  wicked 


power,  Paul's  "Man  of  sin"  and  "Mystery  of  iiii 
quity"  is  represented  as  "  opposing  and  exalting  it- 
self above  all  that  is  called  God."  The  same  a]iostle 
gives  another  description  of  the  Antichrist  in  1  Tim. 
iv.  1 — 4,  "  Now  the  Spirit  speaketh  expressly,  that 
in  the  latter  times  some  shall  depart  from  the  faith, 
giving  heed  to  seducing  spirits,  and  doctrines  of 
devils;  speakmglies  in  hypocrisy  ;  having  their  con- 
science seared  with  a  hot  iron  ;  forbidding  to  marry, 
and  commanding  to  abstain  from  meats,  which  God 
hath  created  to  be  received  with  thanksgiving  of 
them  which  believe  and  know  the  truth.  For  every 
creature  of  God  is  good,  and  nothing  to  be  refused, 
if  it  be  received  with  thanksgiving."  Here,  as  Dr. 
Begg  remarks,  in  his  'Handbook  of  Popery,'  "a 
number  of  additional  particulars  are  slated  all  clearly 
applicable  to  the  Popish  Church.  The  '  l.-itter  times' 
are  evidently  those  of  the  Gospel ;  and  it  is  vain 
for  the  adherents  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  allege 
that  the  word  'some'  cannot  apply  to  them,  inas- 
much as  they  are  very  numerous,  for  the  same  word 
is  often  used  in  Scripture  to  describe  nearly  a  whole 
people, — as  where  Paul  says,  '  some  when  they  heard 
did  provoke,'  although  he  is  speaking  of  nearly  the 
whole  congregation  of  Israel.  The  apostle's  de- 
scription embraces  not  only  the  lying  spiirit  of  Po- 
pery, which  has  always  been  one  of  its  leading  fea- 
tures, its  prohiliition  of  marriage,  in  the  case  of  nuns, 
monks,  and  priests — a  most  remarkable  feature  of 
the  system — its  commands  to  abstain  from  certain 
meats,  but,  as  Mede  has  proved,  in  a  learned  treatise 
on  this  passage,  its  restoration  of  the  demon  or  hero- 
worship  of  the  Pagans,  in  the  form  of  an  impious  de- 
votion ofl'ered  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  real  or 
supposed  .saints." 

The  apostle  John  clearly  describes  the  same  anfi- 
christian  power  in  the  Apocalypse.  Thus  Rev.  xiii. 
1 — 8,  "  And  I  stood  upon  the  sand  of  the  sea,  and 
saw  a  beast  rise  up  out  of  the  sea,  having  seven  heads 
and  ten  horns,  and  upon  liis  horns  ten  crowns,  and 
upon  his  beads  the  name  of  blasphemy.  And  the 
beast  which  I  saw  was  like  unto  a  leopard,  and  his 
feet  were  as  the  feet  of  a  bear,  and  his  moutli  as  the 
mouth  of  a  lion  :  and  the  dragon  gave  him  his  power, 
and  his  seat,  and  great  authority.  -Vnd  I  saw  one  of 
his  lieads  as  it  were  wounded  to  death ;  and  his 
deadly  wound  was  liealed :  and  all  the  world  won- 
dered after  the  beast.  And  they  worslii|iped  the 
dragon  wliich  gave  power  unto  the  beast :  and  they 
worshipped  the  beast,  saying.  Who  is  like  unto  the 
beast?  who  is  able  to  make  war  v.'itli  him  ?  And  there 
was  given  unto  him  a  mouth  speaking  great  things 
and  blasphemies ;  and  ])ower  was  given  unto  him  to 
continue  forty  .-lud  two  months.  And  he  opened  his 
mouth  in  blasphemy  against  God,  to  blaspheme  hi.s 
name,  and  his  t.abeniacle,  and  them  that  dwell  in 
heaven.  And  it  was  given  unto  him  to  make  war 
with  the  saints,  and  to  overcome  them :  and  power 
was  given  him  over  all  kindreds,  and  tongues,  and 
nations.     And  all  that  dwell  upon  the  earth  shall 
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worsliip  liim,  wlio>e  names  are  not  \vriltcu  in  the 
book  of  life  of  tlie  Lamlj  slain  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world."  The  overthrow  of  this  tremendous 
]io\ver  i.s  afterwards  clearly  described  in  the  eigh- 
teenth chapter  of  the  same  book,  where  we  arc 
told  that  she  trafiieked  in  the  "  souls  of  men," 
and  that  "  in  her  was  found  the  blood  of  pro- 
phets, and  of  saints,  and  of  all  that  were  slain  upon 
the  earth." 

The  tyrannical  power  described  by  Daniel  and 
Paul,  audaftenvards  by  John,  i.s  both  by  ancients  and 
muderus  generally  denominated  Antichrist,  the  enemy 
cf  Christ,  or  the  Vicar  of  Christ.  The  fathers  speak 
of  Antichrist  and  the  ifan  of  Sin  as  one  and  the  same 
person  ;  and  whether  from  tradition  or  by  inference 
from  the  statements  of  Scripture,  many  of  them  be- 
lieved that  what  retarded  the  revelation  of  Anti- 
christ was  the  I'agan  Roman  empire,  but  when  tliat 
empire  should  be  broken  in  pieces,  then  he  should 
appear  in  the  Christian  church,  and  rule  principally 
in  the  Church  of  Rome.  ]'>eu  Gregory  the  Great, 
one  of  the  Ropes  of  Rome,  who  sat  in  the  pontifical 
cliair  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  confi- 
dently aftinned  that  "  whosoever  should  call  himself, 
or  desired  to  be  called,  miirersal  bishop,  he  is  the 
forerimner  of  Antichrist."  The  language  is  strong 
and  significant.  And  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  the  immediate  successor  of  Gregory  received,  in 
A.  D.  C06,  from  the  Greek  Emjieror  Phocas,  the  title 
of  Universal  Bishop.  Prom  this  date  accordingly, 
is  generally  calculated  the  rise  of  the  Antichristian 
power,  which  according  to  Daniel  was  to  continue 
1,260  years,  thu.s  making  the  termination  of  his  reign 
upon  the  earth  fall  in  the  year  A.  D.  18GG. 

That  the  Antichrist  is  to  be  vmderstood  of  the 
Papal  see,  Mr.  liUiott  concludes  from  the  following 
rapid  induction  of  particulars.  "  As  to  this  Anti- 
christ,— it  seems  to  me  that  when  regarded  in  their 
history,  character,  pretensions,  local  site,  and  rela- 
tion to  the  too  generally  apostatized  church  and 
priesthood  in  Christendom,  there  was  that  in  tlie  tee 
aiidlhe  hishiipf:  of  Rome  which  might  well  have  ap- 
peared to  the  reflecting  Christian,  as  wearing  to  that 
awful  pliantasin  of  prophee\-  a  most  susjiicious  like- 
ness. Considering  that,  while  the  apostacy  was  pro- 
gressing, those  bi.sliops  had  been  too  uniformly  its 
l)romofers  and  inculcators,  and  that  now,  when  it 
was  all  but  brought  to  maturity.  Pope  Gregory  had 
uuist  zealously  (thougli  not  altogether  consistently) 
identified  himself  and  his  see  with  its  whole  system, 
— alike  with  its  infusions  of  Judaism  and  of  Hea- 
thenism, its  enforced  eleiical  celibacy  and  its  monas- 
ticism,  its  confessional  and  its  purgatory,  its  saint, 
relief  and  image  worship,  its  jiilgrimagcs,  and  its  ly- 
ing miracles,  considering  that  tlu^  scat  of  the  episco- 
pate tluis  heading  the  Apostacy  was  Evine,  the  fated 
seven-hilled  city,  the  seat  of  the  lieast  in  apocalyijfic 
propliccy,  and  the  place  to  which  all  the  Fathers  had 
looked  as  that  of  Antichrist's  supremacy, — Rome  so 
singularly  freed,  by  means  of  the  very  wrecking  of 


its  empire,  from  the  "let"  long  time  controlling  it 
of  the  overlooking  Roman  iinperiid  power,  and  then, 
by  ]5elisarius'  and  Narses'  conquests,  from  the  subse- 
quent but  sliort-livcd  "  let"  of  Italian  Gothic  princes, 
similarly  near  and  controlling, — considering  that  the 
poivev  of  the  keij-^  «as  now  belie\ed  in  the  AVest  to 
attach  individually  to  but  one  bishop,  viz.  to  St.  Pe- 
ter's episcopal  successor  and  representative,  (not,  as 
of  old  supposed,  to  the  body  of  priests  or  bishops,) 
and  that  the  fact  of  St.  Peter's  liaving  visited,  and 
been  martyred  and  buried  at  Rome,  had  detennined 
that  representative  to  be  the  Roman  bishop, — consi- 
dering that,  in  consequence,  the  bishop  of  the  now 
revived  Imperial  city  was  indicating  pretensions,  en- 
dm'ing  evidently  as  the  world  itself,  to  a  spiritual 
empire  over  Christendom  immeasurably  loftier  than 
that  of  old  Pagan  Rome,  and  had  not  merely  accepted 
and  assumed  the  title  of  L'niversal  Bishop,  given  b}- 
the  Emperor,  but  accepted  and  assumed  the  yet 
loftier  title,  distinctively  ascribed  to  him  a  little 
earlier  by  the  Italian  bishops  and  priesthood  in 
council,  of  Christ's  Vicar,  or  Goers  Vicar,  on  earth, 
— file  very  characteristic  predicated  of  the  Man  of 
Sin  by  St.  Paul,  and  identical  title,  only  Latinized, 
with  St.  John's  tenn  Autichrixt, — considering  that, 
besides  the  priesthood  thus  taking  part  to  ele\ate 
him,  the  people  also  of  the  western  jiait  of  the  apos- 
tatizing church  acquiesced  in  it,  (like  Augustine's 
multiplied  "fcti  et  »»o//,"  to  aid  in  Antichrist's  de- 
velopment,) and  specially  the  kings  of  the  new- 
fomied  Gothic  kingdoms,  thus  adding  power  through- 
out the  west  to  liis  name  and  oflice, — considering  all 
these  resemblances,  I  say,  in  respect  of  place,  time, 
titles,  station,  character,  might  not  the  thought  have 
well  occurred  to  the  reflecting  Christian  of  the  day, 
that  the  bishops  of  Rome,  regarded  in  then-  succes- 
sion and  line,  might  very  possibly  be  the  identical 
Antichrist  predicted : — he  whose  incoming  was  to  be 
with  lying  miracles ;  he  who  was  to  sum  up  in  liim- 
self  as  their  head,  to  use  Irenajus'  expression,  all  the 
particulars  of  the  long  progressing  apostacy  ;  and  to 
be  in  short,  as  Justin  Martyr  had  called  him,  '  tlie 
Man  of  the  Apostacy,'  as  well  as,  in  St.  Raid's  lan- 
guage, '  the  MaB  of  Sin?'  " 

While  Protestant  writers  are  all  but  unanimous 
in  regarding  Antichrist  as  denoting  Rome  Pajal, 
Romish  writers  as  geneially  explain  it  of  Rome  Pa- 
gan. The  latter  opinion  has  been  ably  advocated 
by  Bossuet ;  while  the  Albigenscs,  Waldeiises,  and 
the  first  Ueforniers  strenuously  maintained  tlic  for- 
mer view.  Grotius  wrote  a  learned  treatise,  with 
the  view  of  proving  that  the  Antichrist  or  ilan  of 
Sin  was  Cains  Caligula,  the  Roman  Emperor.  Dr. 
Ilanunond  views  it  as  descriptive  of  Simon  Magus 
and  the  Gnostics.  Some  writers  apply  the  prophecy 
to  the  indjclieving  Jews  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem;  others  to  the  Jews  who  revolted  from 
the  Romans;  others  to  Mohannned  the  propdiet  ol 
Arabia;  and  others  .>-till,  chiclly  of  the  Romiuh 
divines,  regard  flic  Antiihrist  as  designed  to  predict 
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tlie  Protestants  who  disown  the  Pope  as  tlie  visible 
head  of  the  church  on  earth. 

ANTlDICA-MAUIANTrES  (Gr.  opposed  to 
Maryl,  a  sect  wliich  arose  in  the  fourth  century,  wlio 
denied  tlie  prevailing  Romish  doctrine  of  the  time, 
tliat  Mary  was  ever- Virgin,  and  adopting  the  more 
natural  inteqirctation  of  Mat.  i.  25.  and  xiii.  55, 
56,  contended  that  she  had  afterwards  lived  in  a 
state  of  honouvaljle  matrimony  with  her  husband, 
and  ll"uit  she  had  bome  other  chikken.  Tiiose  wlio 
held  tliis  opinion  were  ciuimcrated  among  the  liere- 
tics  of  the  time.  They  wevc  also  called  Aittinui- 
rians,  against  Mary,  and  Hele'uUans  from  Helvidius, 
one  of  the  loaders  of  the  sect,  who  lived  under  Theo- 
dosiiis  the  Great,  B.  c.  355.  Epiphanius  says  tliey 
were  most  numerous  in  Arabia  and  the  adjacent 
countries. 

ANTIDORON  (Gr.  one  gift  instead  of  another), 
a  name  given  by  the  Greek  church  to  the  remainder 
of  the  consecrated  bread  after  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Tlie  bread  which  is  used  in  the 
Eucliarist  is  round,  but  has  commonly  in  the  centre 
a  square  projection  called  the  "  Holy  Lamb,"  or  the 
"  Holy  Bread,"  on  whicli  is  a  motto  or  device.  Tlie 
usual  stam;:i  consists  of  letters  standing  for  the  words, 
'■Jesus  Cln-ist  conquers,"  thus: 


When  the  central  portion  of  the  bread  in  wliich 
alone  the  consecration  is  believed  to  reside,  has  been 
taken  away  by  the  priest,  the  surrounding  and  un- 
stamped portion  is  called  ANTinoRON,  and  is  dis- 
tributed among  the  people.  The  Greek  church  al- 
leges that  the  custom  of  distributing  the  blest  bread 
among  the  congregation  derives  its  origin  from  tlie 
apostles  themselves.  They  interpret  all  the  texts 
of  scripture,  in  wliich  mention  is  made  of  breaking 
of  bread,  as  so  many  incontestable  proofs  of  such 
distribution  of  consecrated  bread.  The}'  convey  it 
to  the  sick  and  intirm,  who  may  have  been  unable  to 
be  present  at  the  communion.  It  must  be  eaten 
fasting,  and  to  ensure  this  it  is  often  laid  aside  till 
early  next  morning.  They  ascribe  to  it  the  virtue 
of  expiating  the  guilt  of  all  venial  sins.  They  bold 
the  Antidoron  in  gi-eat  veneration  and  regard,  be- 
cause they  consider  it  as  an  emblem  or  representa- 
tion of  the  blessed  Virgin. 

ANTIMENSIUM,  the  consecrated  cloth  in  the 
Greek  church  which  co\'ers  the  altar.  It  must  lie 
consecrated  by  a  bishop,  and  have  "  in  its  web  par- 


ticles of  a  martyr's  remains."  This  Antimensiuii, 
supplies  the  jilace  of  a  portable  altar.  The  cere- 
mony of  its  consecration  is  thus  performed.  In  tlie 
first  place,  they  sprinkle  it  three  times,  singing  the 
anthem.  Thou  shalt  wash  me  with  hyssop,  &c., 
which  they  repeat  thrice.  The  patriarch  or  liis  as- 
sistant then  adds  the  benediction,  after  which  lie 
takes  the  incense-iiot  and  makes  the  .'•igii  of  the 
cross  three  times  with  it  upon  the  Antimensium,  the 
first  in  the  middle,  and  the  otiier  two  on  each  side, 
and  after  that  sings  another  .anthem.  Then  follow 
difl'erent  thurilications,  prayers,  and  ejaculations. 
The  relics  are  now  produced,  and  the  ]iatriarch  pours 
the  chrism  upon  them,  and  deposits  them  in  a  shrine 
which  is  placed  behind  the  Antimensium.  The 
ceremony  concludes  with  a  prayer. 

ANTINOMIANS  (Gr.  anti,  iwmos,  against  law  ,  a 
name  which  has  been  applied  to  those  who  hold  that 
the  law  of  God  has  been  abrogated  by  the  gospel, 
and  hence  that  there  is  no  obligation  resting  upon 
the  believer  to  maintain  good  works.  The  first  who 
seems  to  have  openly  inculcated  such  dangerous 
doctrines,  was  John  Agricola,  who  was  at  fii'st  a  dis- 
ciple of  Luther,  but  afterwards  a  violent  opponent  of 
the  great  Reformer.  The  same  doctrines,  carried 
e\en  still  fai'ther,  were  taught  in  England  by  some 
of  the  Puritans  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  They  have  been  revived  in 
the  present  day  in  all  their  force  by  the  Plymouth 
Brethren.  The  fundamental  tenet  of  the  system, 
which  for  convenience  is  called  Antinomiau,  though 
no  such  name  has  ever  been  adi^pted  Ijy  any  sect, 
consists  in  the  denial  of  the  obligation  of  believers  to 
obey  the  precepts  of  Christ,  founded  on  the  idea  that 
the  Redeemer  liath  obtained  for  his  [leople  exemption 
not  only  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  but  from  all  re- 
sponsibility to  the  law  itself.  Hence,  to  use  the 
language  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall,  "  So  far  as  they — 
believers — are  concerned,  the  moral  goveniment  of 
the  Deity  is  annihilated — that  they  have  ceased  to  be 
accountable  creatures.  But  this  invohes  the  total 
subversion  of  religion :  for  what  idea  can  we  form 
of  a  religion  in  which  all  the  obligations  of  piety  and 
morality  ai-e  done  away  ;  in  which  nothing  is  binding 
or  imperative  on  the  conscience  ?  We  may  conceive 
of  a  religious  code  under  all  the  possible  gradations 
of  laxness  or  severity — of  its  demanding  more  or  less, 
or  of  its  enforcing  its  injunctions  by  penalties  more 
or  less  formidable ;  but  to  form  a  conception  of  a 
system  desernng  the  name  of  religion  which  pre- 
scribes no  duties  whatever,  and  is  enforced  by  no 
sanctions,  seems  an  im])ossibility  "  "  On  this  ac- 
count," continues  Mr.  Hall,  "  it  apiiears  to  me  im- 
proper to  speak  of  Antinomianism  as  a  rdiriious  error: 
religion,  whether  true  or  false,  has  nothing  to  do 
Avith  it ;  it  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  an  attempt 
to  substitute  a  system  of  subtle  and  specious  impiety 
in  the  room  of  Chrislianit}'.  In  their  own  estimation 
its  disciples  are  a  pri\  ileged  class,  who  dwell  in  a  se- 
cluded region  of  unshaken  security  and  lawless  liberty 
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while  the  ri'St  nf  the  Christian  wui-Ul  are  the  vassals 
of  legal  bumla^e,  toilinj;  in  darkness  and  in  chains. 
Hence,  wlatever  diversity  uf  eliaracter  thcj'  may  dis- 
play in  other  respects,  a  ha;iL;hty  and  bitter  disdain 
of  every  other  class  of  jirofessors  is  a  universal  fea- 
ture. Contempt  or  hatred  of  the  most  devout  and 
enlightened  Christians  out  of  their  o-mi  pale,  seems 
one  of  the  most  essential  elements  of  their  being ; 
nor  were  the  ancient  Pharisees  ever  more  notorious 
for  '  trusting  in  themselves  that  they  were  righteous 
and  despising  others.'" 

The  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  defend  the 
principles  of  Autiuomianism,  rest  on  a  number  of 
isolated  and  detached  passages  of  Scripture,  wTested 
forcibly  from  the  context.  The  doctrines  of  free 
gi'ace  are  held  forth  not  in  their  sober  and  real  signi- 
fication, but  in  a  form  the  most  exaggerated  and  dis- 
torted. The  express  declaration  of  Christ  himself, 
"  I  am  not  come  to  destroy  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
but  to  fiiltil,"  is  distinctly  reversed.  Such  a  doctrine 
is  at  utter  variance  with  both  reason  and  Scrijjture. 
The  law  of  God  is,  and  nuist  be,  of  perpetual  obliga- 
tion. It  must  be  eternally  and  unchangeably  bind- 
ing on  every  intelligent  creature  whom  God  hath 
made.  It  asserts,  and  will  ever  assert,  its  claims 
upon  every  one,  either  to  obedience  or  to  punish- 
ment with  unflinching  strictness,  and  though  to  the 
believer  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  covenant  of  works  on 
the  ground  of  which  he  can  expect  to  enter  into  life, 
it  still  remains  in  all  its  original  integrity  as  a  rule  of 
life.  In  no  possible  way,  by  no  possible  means,  can 
it  be  relaxed  in  its  obligations  or  mitigated  in  its 
demands.  As  long  as  the  infinitely  great,  and  h(jly, 
and  just  God  exists,  or  wields  the  sceptre  of  the  uni- 
verse, this  law  must  ever  retain  its  original  piu-ity, 
unsullied  as  the  Lawgiver  himself.  True,  the  law 
hath  exhausted  its  demands  upon  Cln-ist  our  surety, 
and  therefore  it  no  longer  possesses  the  power  of 
communicating  life  or  death  to  the  believer.  They 
who  are  in  Clirist  are  no  longer  luider  the  law  as  a 
covenant  promising  life  or  threatening  death,  but 
they  are  one  with  him  who  hath  fulfilled  the  whole 
law,  that  they  might  be  accepted  as  righteous  in  the 
sight  of  God,  and  who  hath  died  for  them  that 
they  might  never  jicrish  but  might  have  everlasting 
life.  The  law  cannot  relax  in  its  demands,  either 
of  perfect  obedience  to  its  precepts,  or  satisfaction 
due  to  the  violation  of  it ;  but  all  such  demands  have 
already  been  fidtilled  by  the  Christian,  not  in  him- 
self but  in  his  Surety  ;  and  if  the  sentence  of  con- 
demnation bo  cancelled  against  Christ  the  surety,  it 
is  equally  so  against  his  people.  The  righteousness 
of  the  law  is  fulfilled  in  them,  and  consistently  with 
the  jirinciples  of  the  divine  govenuiient,  no  further 
claims  can  be  urged  against  them.  They  are  coni- 
l)lete  in  Christ,  being  justified  in  the  sight  of  (iod  ; 
their  persons  are  accepted  and  their  natures  renewed. 
They  are  no  longer  strangers  and  foreigners,  but 
fellow-citizens  of  the  saints,  and  of  the  household  of 
G,,l. 


But  while  thus  justifie<l  by  faith  w  ithout  deeds  of 
law,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  just  iji  virtue  of  tliis 
justification  the  law  of  God  is  the  highest  object  of 
the  believer's  regard.  "  O  how  love  I  thy  law,"  is  the 
exclamation  of  the  true  child  of  God,  "  it  is  my  medi- 
tation all  the  day ;  "  and  such  is  the  jealousy  which 
he  feels  for  the  honour  of  God  and  of  his  law,  tluat 
his  eyes  run  down  with  tears  because  men  keep  not 
that  law.  The  believer  is  an  unwearied  apostle  of 
the  law.  He  teaches  it  by  his  lips  and  by  his  life; 
and  instead  of  wishing  in  the  slightest  degree  to 
lower  the  standard  of  Jehovah's  law,  he  holils  forth 
the  fulfilment  of  it  in  the  obedience  and  suHerings  of 
Christ,  as  the  most  powerful  evidence  that  it  is  un- 
changeably holy,  inflexibly  just,  and  inexpressibly 
good.  No  doubt  he  has  learned  that  by  the  deeds  of 
the  law  no  Hesh  can  be  justified,  and  therefore  he  re- 
joices that  he  is  no  Umger  under  the  law,  btit  imder 
,gi-ace.  And  yet  t!ie  very  thought  of  losing  sight  of 
the  law  of  God  as  still  binding  on  him,  he  repels 
with  the  utmost  indignation.  "  Shall  we  sin  because 
we  are  not  under  the  law  but  under  grace?  Do  we 
make  void  the  law  through  faith?  God  forbid! 
Yea,  we  establish  the  law."  Entertaining  such  views 
of  the  law  of  God,  he  enjoys  true  spiritual  peace,  for 
"  great  peace  have  they  who  love  thy  law  ;  nothing 
shall  offend  them."  Such  persons  "deliglit  in  the  law 
of  God  after  the  inward  m.an,"and  though  they  often 
feel  to  their  sad  experience  that  they  have  "  a  law  in 
their  members  wan-ing  against  the  law  of  their 
minds,"  they  long  for  complete  deliverance  from  the 
dominion  of  sin,  that  they  may  be  holy  as  God  is 
holy.  It  is  this  admiration  and  love  of  God's  law, 
this  growing  desire  after  conformity  to  its  pure  and 
righteous  iireeepts,  which  constitutes  the  very 
essence  of  religion  iu  the  soul.  There  may  be  an 
appearance  of  sanctity  in  the  outward  demeanour  of 
a  man  who  is  nevertheless  not  a  true  sincere  Chris- 
tian ;  but  it  is  the  prevailing  influence  and  power  of 
God's  law  in  the  heart,  which  entitles  a  man  to  the 
appellation  of  a  true  child  of  God. 

The  Antinomian  endeavours  to  persuade  himself 
and  others,  that  in  taking  upon  himself  the  oliice  of 
Kedeemer,  Christ  hath  laid  aside  the  authority  of  a 
legislator,  liut  did  not  Jesus  while  on  earth  urge  it 
upon  his  followers  as  a  sure  and  unvarying  test  of 
love  to  hira,  that  they  keep  his  commandments. 
And  now  that  he  hath  ascended  on  high,  it  is  as  a 
Prince  as  v,-ell  as  a  Saviour ;  that  he  may  subdue  his 
people  imto  himself,  making  them  a  willing  peoj)le 
in  the  day  of  his  power.  If  Jesus  died  that  his  peu 
pie  might  not  perish,  is  it  not  eijually  true  that  he 
(lied  to  redeem  them  from  all  iniijuity,  to  jiurify  unto 
himself  a  peculiar  people  zealous  of  good  works?  In 
the  New  Testament  all  doctrinal  statement  is  made 
subservient  to  the  inculcation  of  a  holy  obedience. 

Antinomians  have  never  formed  themselves  into  a 
distinct  and  separate  sect,  but  their  |  ernicious  doc- 
trines have  been  embraced  by  many  profc  ssing  Chris- 
tians.     The    name   seems  to  have  originated   wiih 
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Luthor,  who  used  it  in  ojiposing  the  doctrines  of 
Agi'icola.  Tliey  liave  also  been  termed  Solifidiaiis, 
because  they  lield  tlmt  lioliiiess  had  no  connection 
'.vhatcver  with  justifying  faith.  Antinomian  opinions 
appear  to  have  crept  at  a  very  early  period  into  tlie 
Clmstian  church,  as  is  quite  apparent  from  tlie  wliole 
Language  of  the  apostle  James,  in  his  ejiistle,  when 
speaking  of  the  invariable  connection  of  faith  and 
good  works.  From  that  period  down  to  the  present 
ilay,  the  sentiments  of  the  Antinomians  have  been  en- 
tertained by  numbers  in  every  age  of  the  churcli. 
'•  Such  doctrine,"  as  Mr.  Fuller  remarks,  "  has  a  be- 
witching intluence  upon  minds  of  a  certain  cast.  It 
is  a  species  of  religious  flatter)'  which  feeds  their 
vanity  and  soothes  their  sellishness  ;  yet  they  c;i!l  it 
the  food  of  their  souls.  Like  intoxicating  liquors  to 
a  drnnkai'd,  its  tendency  is  to  destroy ;  but  yet  it 
seems  necessary  to  their  existence;  so  much  so,  that 
for  the  sake  of  it  they  despise  tlie  bread  of  life." 
It  is  lamentable  that  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  goS|iel 
should  be  so  perverted,  and  that  the  grace  of  God 
should  be  turned  into  la^civiousuess.  To  check  the 
progress  of  such  fatal  error-,  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  faitliful  nimisters  of  Christ  should 
preach,  not  only  the  privileges  of  the  Christian,  but 
tlie  precepts  of  Christ,  p<jinting  out  the  intimate  and 
intlissoluble  connection  between  ftiith  and  holiness, 
between  justiiication  and  sanctilication,  iiardon  and 
purity,  grace  in  the  heart  and  godlmess  in  the  life. 
'•  The  grace  of  God  which  bringeth  salvation  teacheth 
us  to  deny  ourselves  to  all  ungodliness  and  worldly 
lusts,  and  to  live  sohsrly,  righteously,  and  godly  in 
the  present  evil  world."  If  such  be  the  design,  the 
object,  and  end  of  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God, 
Antinomianism  must  be  no  less  at  variance  \nt\\  the 
word  of  God  tlian  with  the  best  interests  of  man. 

ANTI-P.4iD0r,APTISTS  (Gr.  unt!,  paklhn,  hap- 
tizo,  against  bajptism  of  children),  a  name  given  to  those 
who  deny  the  validity  and  Scriptural  warrant  of  infant 
baptism.  They  are  most  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  Baptists  (which  see"). 

ANTIPHONAR,  the  book  which  contains  the 
verses,  collects,  and  whatever  else  is  sung  in  the 
choir  of  Episcopal  churches. 

ANTIPIIONY  (Gr.  aiiti,  plione,  voice  answering 
to  voice),  a  word  used  to  describe  alternate  singing 
in  opposition  to  sytnplioiii/,  or  united  singing.  Al- 
ternate singing  seems  to  have  been  practised  in 
the  service  of  the  ancient  Jewish  temple.  Many 
of  the  psalms  are  evidently  composed  of  alternate 
verses,  and  therefore  intended  for  antiphony,  or,  as 
it  was  sometimes  called,  re  pimsorid,  the  >iiiguig  by 
respousals.  Augustine  frenuently  mentions  this 
mode  of  singing,  and  traces  its  origin  in  the  Western 
Church  to  Ambrose  of  Milan,  who  introduced  it  in 
imitation  of  the  Eastern  churches.  It  is  difficult  to 
discover  its  origin  in  the  East.  Theodoret  says  that 
Flavian  and  Diodorus  first  brought  in  the  practice  of 
singing  David's  I'salms  alternately,  or  by  antiphony, 
into  tlie  church  of  Antioch  hi  the  reign  of  Conslau- 


tius.  But  Socrates  carries  it  as  far  back  as  the  time 
of  Ignatius.  Whatever  be  its  origin,  the  practice 
soon  spread  through  all  the  churches.  Chrysostom 
encouraged  it  in  the  vigils  at  Constantinople,  in_  op- 
position to  the  Allans.  Basil  speaks  of  it  in  liis 
time  as  the  received  custom  of  all  the  East.  This 
custom  of  alternate  singing  was  resorted  to  not  only 
in  public,  but  occasionally  also  in  prixate.  Thus 
Socrates  mentions  that  the  emperor  Theodosius  th,? 
Youtiger  and  his  sisters  were  accustomed  to  smg  al- 
ternate hymns  together  evSry  morning  in  the  royal 
palace. 

ANTI-POPE,  one  who  has  been  elected  to  the 
popedom  in  opposition  to,  or  as  tlie  rival  of,  the  ex- 
isting Pope  of  Rome.  Rival  popes  have  existed  at 
ditferent  period.s  m  the  history  of  the  Romish  Church, 
although  that  church  has  always  made  it  her  pecidiar 
boast  that  she  has  preserved  from  apostolic  times  an 
undivided  unity.  Geddes  gives  the  history  of  no 
fewer  than  twcntj-four  schisms  in  the  Roman  church 
caused  bj'  anti-popes.  It  may  be  sufficient  for  our 
purpose  to  refer  to  the  great  Western  schism  in  tlie 
fourteenth  century,  orighiatingin  rival  popes,  elected 
b)-  the  French  and  Italian  I'actions  respectively  at 
A\  ignon  ;uid  Rome.  The  first  of  this  series  of  anti- 
popes,  who  took  the  name  of  Clement  V.,  passed  the 
whole  nine  years  of  his  reign  m  France,  without  once 
visiting  Rome.  Instigated  by  Philip,  the  king  of 
France,  vi'hosc  obedient  tool  he  was,  Clement  re- 
voked the  bull  Unam  Sanckim,  and  other  decrees  oi 
Pope  Boniface  VIII.  against  Fratice,  created  several 
French  cardinals,  and  condemned  and  sujipressed  the 
order  of  the  Knights  Templar,  in  a  council  held  at 
Vienne  in  130'J.  The  Avignon  series  of  anti-popes 
who  succeeded  Clement,  were  John  XXII.,  elected 
in  131C;  Benedict  XII.,  in  1334;  Clement  VI.,  in 
1.342;  Innocent  VI.,  in  1352;  Urban  V.,  in  13G2,  who 
returned  to  Rome  in  13G7,  but,  probably  at  the  per- 
suasions of  the  French  cardinals,  returned  to  Avig- 
non ui  1370,  where  he  died;  and  Gregory  XL,  who 
removed  liis  court  to  Rome  in  1374,  xvhcre  he  died 
hi  1378. 

The  death  of  Gregory  was  followed,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  the  election  of  an  Italian  Pope,  who 
took  the  name  of  Urban  VI.,  and  afterwards  the  \  ery 
same  college  of  cardinals,  in  the  same  3"ear,  elected 
another  Pope,  who  assumedthe  nameof  Clement  VII., 
and  was  installed  with  the  customary  ceremonies. 
This  double  election  gave  rise  to  the  great  Western 
Schism  which  divided  the  church  for  about  40  years. 
It  is  disputed  to  this  day,  and  even  Popish  historians 
are  unable  to  decide  the  pouit,  whether  Urban  or 
Clement  is  to  be  regarded  as  tlie  lawful  Pope  ;ind 
true  successor  of  Peter.  Urban  remained  at  Rome  ; 
Clement  went  to  Avignon  in  France.  The  whole 
Catholic  world  were  completely  di\ided  in  their  alle- 
giance. France  and  Spain,  Scotland,  Sicily,  and 
Cyprus  acloiowledged  Clement,  while  all  the  rest  of 
Europe  recognized  I'rban  as  the  real  earthly  head 
of  the  Church.     For   forty  years  the    utmost  confu 
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sion  prevailcil.  Two  or  three  tlilVercnt  Poi)cs  were 
reigning;  at  the  same  time,  each  of  them  thiimlcring 
out  liis  anathemas  against  the  others. 

At  lengtli  it  was  resolved  to  pnt  an  eml  to  this 
disgraceful  schism,  by  calling  a  general  council  in  re- 
ference to  the  jioint  in  dispute.  The  council,  accord- 
ingly, asscMib'.od  at  Pisa  on  the  25th  of  March  1409  ; 
but  instead  of  healing  the  divisions,  it  gave  rise  to 
new  and  still  keener  contests.  Both  the  rival  Popes, 
Gregory  XII.  at  Rome,  and  Benedict  XIl.  at  Avig- 
non, were  declared  excommunicated,  and  one  pontiff 
was  elected  in  their  place,  who  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Alexander  V.  T!ie  decrees  of  this  famous  coun- 
cil, however,  were  treated  with  contempt  by  the  con- 
demned pontiff's,  who  continued  to  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges, and  to  exercise  the  authority  of  the  popedom. 
Though  deposed,  they  protested  against  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  council  of  Pisa,  and  denied  to  it  the 
name  and  authority  of  an  oecumenical  comicil,  each 
of  them  calling  a  council  of  his  own  for  the  purpose 
of  mamtaining  his  pretensions  against  all  gainsayers. 
"Thus  was  the  holy  CuthoVii-  C'/»/)T/(,"says  Dowhng, 
"  which  boasts  so  much  of  its  unit}',  sjilit  up  into 
three  contending  and  hostile  factions  under  three 
pretended  successors  of  St.  Petei",  who  loaded  each 
other  with  reciprocal  calumnies  and  exeonnnunica- 
tions,  and  even  to  the  present  day  the  problem  re  • 
naains  undecided  which  of  the  three  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  genuine  link  in  the  chahi  of  apostolical  suc- 
cession." This  conflict  of  Popes  and  Anti-Popes 
was  only  tenninated  by  the  council  of  Constance  in 
1414,  which  deposed  John  XXIII.,  and  also  Bene- 
dict XIII.,  the  Avignon  Pope,  while  the  Italian 
pontiff,  Gregory  XII.,  vohmtarily  resigned  his  office, 
thus  making  way  for  the  unanimous  election  of  Car- 
dinal Otto  de  Colonna,  in  whom,  under  the  name  of 
iMartin  V.,  terminated  tliis  long  protracted  and  dis- 
graceful schism. 

ANTISABBATARIAXS,  a  name  applied  to  those 
who  reject  both  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Sabbaths. 
The  chief  arguments  which  they  employ  to  prove 
tlie  non-obligation  of  the  Sabbath  are,  that  the  Jew- 
ish Sabbath  was  a  ceremonial,  not  a  moral  institution, 
and  was,  therefore,  entirely  abrogated  bj-  the  com- 
ing of  Christ,  and  that  no  other  Sabbath  having  been 
instituted  by  Christ  or  his  apostles,  they  are  bound 
to  observe  not  any  pai'tieular  day,  but  every  day  as 
holy  unto  the  Lord.  Now,  in  opposition  to  this,  it 
is  enough  to  notice,  that  the  Sabbath  was  instituted 
not  as  a  part  of  the  ceremonial  law,  but  even  anterior 
to  the  fall  of  man,  while  Adam  was  yet  in  a  state  of 
innocence,  and,  therefore,  obviously  intended  to  sur- 
vive all  the  changes  which  sin  miglit  introduce.  Thus 
the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man  as  man,  not  under 
peculiar  circum.stanccs,  but  in  all  circumstances,  and 
in  all  situations.     See  S.\nnATn. 

ANTISTES  (Prciident),  a  title  given  by  some 
of  the  ancient  Christian  writers  to  i)resbyters  in 
the  early  Church.  Ililirins  Sardus,  speaking  of 
presbyters  against  whom  a  bishoji  is  not  to  receive 


an  accusation,  calls  them  nntisti/es  Drl.  Tlic  title 
is  given  to  bishops  and  presbyters  indiscriminately. 
Hence  an  argument  is  sometimes  drami  by  Pres- 
byterians in  favour  of  both  being  one  and  the  same 
order. — Tliis  name  was  also  applied  to  the  supericr, 
or  rather  head  of  the  ecclesiastical  senate  among  the 
Bohemian  Bretliren  before  the  Reformation.  The 
person  chosen  to  this  high  and  honourable  o'lice  was 
usually  a  man  of  advanced  years,  distinguished  ta- 
lents, and  iiTcproachable  character.  lie  was  elected 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  by  the  free  votes  of  all 
the  ministers.  He  held  office  for  life.  Comeniussays 
there  were  two  of  them  in  Bohemia,  two  of  them  in 
]\Iora\ia,  and  always  one,  but  sometimes  two,  in  Po- 
land. The  duty  of  an  Antistes  was  to  examine  into 
the  orthodoxy  and  strict  discipline  maintained  in  the 
Church,  to  select  out  of  the  students  those  young  men 
who  were  best  riuaUtied  for  the  ministry,  to  apiioint 
acolytes,  deacons,  elders,  and  other  office-bearers, 
to  visit  his  diocese  every  year,  to  watch  over  the 
general  concems  of  the  churches,  doing  his  utmost 
to  ward  off'  persecution,  and  to  correct  any  errors 
wldch  might  have  been  introduced.  In  discharging 
his  responsible  office,  however,  the  Antistes  was 
bound  to  consult  his  colleagues  and  assistants ;  and 
an  appeal  from  his  judgment  lay  to  the  General  Sy- 
nod. In  many  respects  the  office  of  an  Antistes  re- 
sembled that  of  a  bishop.  There  was  a  president  or 
principal,  who  was  his  superior  in  office,  but  who  had 
no  power  to  convene  the  consistory  without  tlie  con- 
sent and  approval  of  his  Brethren,  the  Antistes.  In 
the  ordination  of  the  ministers  belonging  to  the  Bo- 
hemian Brethren,  tlie  Antistes  laid  his  hands  upon 
the  head  of  the  candidate,  and  prayed  over  him,  after 
which  the  congregation  s>mg  the  hymn.  "  Veni, 
Spiritus  Sancte,"  "  Come,  thou  Holy  Spirit."  At  the 
close  of  the  service  the  Brethren  g.ave  him  the  right 
liand  of  fellowship.  The  election  of  an  Antistes  was 
jieculiarly  solemn.  "When  one  of  them  died,  and  his 
office  thus  became  vacant,  a  General  Synod  was  call- 
ed, and  the  meeting  was  opened  with  a  day  set  apart 
for  fasting  and  prayer.  After  that  a  sermon  was 
[u-eached  on  the  duties  of  an  Antistes,  and  then  they 
proceeded  to  the  election,  which  was  conducted  by 
ballot,  and  the  vacant  jdace  filled  up  by  a  plurality 
of  votes.  The  day  following,  the  people  were  in- 
formed that  the  election  was  closed,  and  the  indis  idual 
upon  whom  the  choice  had  fallen  was  called  upon  to 
appear  before  a  public  meeting  or  assembly  of  the 
Church.  He  was  solemnly  asked  whether  he  be- 
lieved his  calling  to  be  from  God,  and  whether  ho 
was  ready  to  promise,  that  he  would  discharge  the 
sacred  duties  of  his  office  with  lidolity  and  conscien- 
tiousness. On  returTiing  satisfactory  answers  to  the 
questions  proposed,  the  ordination  was  procci'iled 
with,  as  in  the  CA.se  of  an  ordiu.'iry  |insior.  by  jirayer 
and  imposition  of  hands. 

ANTISUPEIINATURALISTS,  a  term  used  to 
denote  those  who  endeavour  to  subtract  from  the 
character  of  (Christ  and  Christianltv  all  that  is  mini- 
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ciiloiis  and  supernatural,  thus  reducing  every  thing 
n-itliiu  the  limits  of  mere  human  reason,  and  wliat  is 
accordant  with  the  ordinary  operations  of  nature. 
See  Rationalists. 

ANTITACTES  (Gr.  antital.-tein,  to  oppose),  a  class 
of  licentious  Antinoniians,  who  arose  about  A.  D. 
170,  and  who  derived  their  name  either  from  oppo- 
sing the  commands  of  God,  practising  the  very  re- 
verse, or  because  they  opposed  one  god  to  another. 
They  taught  that  th.e  good  and  gracious  God  created 
all  tilings  good.  But  one  of  his  own  offspring  re- 
helled  against  him.  This  was  the  Demiurge,  the 
god  of  the  Jews,  who  gave  rise  to  the  principle  of 
evil,  by  which  may,  perhaps,  be  meant,  as  Neander 
thinks,  "  the  material  body,  constituting  at  once  the 
[irison-house  and  the  fountain  of  all  sin  to  the  souls 
banished  from  above."  Thus  he  has  brought  us  into 
a  state  of  enmity  with  tlie  Father,  and  we  in  turn  set 
ourselves  at  enmity  witli  him.  To  avenge  the  Father 
on  him,  we  do  directly  the  reverse  of  what  he  wills 
and  commands.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  allege,  that 
the  Antitiictes  held  the  opinion,  that  sin  deserved 
reward  rather  than  punishment,  and.  consecjuently, 
they  aljandoned  themselves  to  all  kinds  of  vices  and 
enormities.  They  appear  to  have  been  a  sect  of  the 
Gno.?tics  (which  see). 

ANTI-TALMUDISTS.  Among  the  modern  Jews 
there  is  a  large  class  who  have  cast  off  their  adherence 
to  the  Talmud  or  traditions  of  the  llabbis  ;  some  of 
lliem  trying  to  find  a  resting-place  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but,  rejecting  the  New  Testament  which  alone 
;an  rightly  explain  the  Old,  they  are  utterly  destitute 
of  any  sure  footing.  Another  and  afar  more  numerous 
body  of  the  Anti-Talmudists  have  rejected  both  the 
Talmudieal  traditions  and  the  Old  Testament,  and 
sunk  down  into  avowed  infidelity.  All  who  have 
gone  thus  far,  however,  are  not  in  exactly  tlio  same 
position.  With  many  their  infidelity  is  a  mere  ne- 
gation. They  Viavc  renounced  authority,  and  can 
receive  nothing  without  evidence.  Still  they  are 
open  to  conviction.  Another  and  an  increasing 
party  place  themselves  in  direct  and  active  antago- 
nism to  all  sj-stems  of  belief,  which  they  regard  as 
fettering  the  understanding  and  unnecessarily  re- 
straining the  inclination.  On  the  Continent  parti- 
cularly, Eabbinism  is  now  a  tottering  fabric,  and  a 
licentious  freedom  of  thought  has  become  preNalent 
among  the  Jews,  which  has  led  not,  in  too  man)-  cases, 
to  the  embracing  of  Christianity,  but  to  a  wide-spread 
infidelity.  It  is  to  the  writings  of  Moses  Mendelsohn 
that,  in  a  gi-eat  measure,  this  change  is  to  be  attri- 
buted. Ho  has  infused  into  the  minds  of  his  coun- 
trymen in  Germany  a  spirit  of  reckless  speculation, 
which  refuses  to  yield  an  implicit  sul.imission  to  the 
Sacred  Oracles,  once  the  glory  and  the  guide  of  their 
fathers.  Rationalism  has  taken  the  place  of  Ju- 
d  lism.  The  writings  of  Jtendelsohn  occupy,  in  the 
estimation  of  multitudes  of  Jews  in  Germany,  I'o- 
lai.d,  and  the  other  continental  countries,  a  higher 
place  than  the  writings  even   of  their  ancient  law- 


giver. This  eminent  thiid<er  has  been  undoubt- 
edly the  author  and  the  instrmnental  cause  of  a  great 
change,  both  intellectual  and  civil,  in  the  Jcwisli 
nation.  He  led  the  way  to  a  neglect,  and,  in  many 
instances,  to  an  entire  disuse  of  the  mass  of  absurd 
and  inconsistent  traditions  forming  the  Talnnid. 
Since  the  death  of  Mendelsohn,  which  happened  in 
1785,  the  Antitalmudists  have  been  every  year  grow- 
ing in  numbers  botli  on  the  Continent  and  in  Great 
Britain.  A  sect  of  the  modem  Jews,  who  are  to  tin. 
fuU  extent  Antitalmudists,  has  long  existed  under 
the  name  of  Caraites  (which  see).  The  Rabbhiists 
pretend  that  the  Schism,  as  thej'  term  it,  of  the  Ca- 
raites, cannot  be  traced  beyond  750  A.  D.  They 
themselves,  on  the  contrary,  maintain,  that  before  the 
destruction  of  the  first  temple,  they  existed  as  a  dis- 
tuict  sect  under  the  name  of  ■'  The  Company  of  the 
Son  of  Judah."  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Caraites  possess 
many  strange  peculiarities,  both  of  doctrine  and 
practice,  which  must  ever  separate  them  from  the 
Antitalmudists  or  Reformed  Jews  which  have  arisen 
in  more  modem  times,  and  whose  principle  of  ad- 
herence to  Scrijituro  alone  may  yet,  by  the  Dl\ine 
blessing,  lead  to  the  recognition  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
as  the  true  Messiah  of  whom  Moses  in  the  law  and 
the  prophets  did  speak.  The  rejection  of  the  Tal- 
mud is  undoubtedly  an  important  step  towards  the 
adoption  of  the  Christian  system,  and  may  lead,  in 
God's  good  time,  to  the  grafting  of  Israel  into  her 
own  olive  tree,  and  to  her  partaking  of  the  root  and 
fatness  thereof. 

ANTI-TRINITARIANS,  the  general  name  of 
all  those  who  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  but 
particularly  applied  to  the  Arians  and  Socinians 
(which  see).  Other  sects  may  also  be  comprehended 
under  this  comprehensive  term;  such  as  the  iS'cW 
Hans  and  Sarnosaten!ioi>!,  who  denied  the  distinctions 
of  persons  m  the  Godhead  ;  the  J\Iacedonians,  \\ho 
denied  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  the 
Hutnanitarians,  who  contended  that  the  Lord  Jesus  is 
a  man  only,  like  ourselves,  fallible  and  peccable,  and 
entitled  to  no  higher  honour  than  that  of  a  good 
man,  a  moral  philosopher,  and  a  prophet. 

ANTOSIAXDRIANS,  a  term  aiipliedto  Melanc- 
thon  and  the  other  Lutherans  who  opposed  the 
doctrines  taught  by  Osiander,  a  German  divine  of 
.the  sixteenth  century.  It  would  appear  that  tlie 
chief  heresy  into  which  Osiander  fell  regarded  the 
ground  of  a  believer's  justification  in  the  sight  of 
God,  which  he  attributed  not  to  the  mediatorial 
righteousness  wrought  out  by  Christ,  and  imputed 
to  the  sinner,  but  to  the  essential  divine  righteous- 
ness of  the  Redeemer,  wliich  he  failed  to  perceive 
must,  from  its  very  nature  as  a  divine  attribute,  be 
incommunicable.     See  Osiandrians. 

ANUBIS,  an  ancient  Egyptian  deit/,  usually  re- 
presented in  the  form  of  a  dog,  or  of  a  man  with  a 
dog's  head.  Some  writers  have  alleged  the  worship 
of  this  god  to  be  of  very  gi'eat  antiquity,  and  tliat 
Moses  alludes  to  it  in  Deut.  xxiii.  18,  "Thou  shall 
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not  bring  the  price  of  a  dog  into  the  house  of  the 
Ijord."  But  nowhere  do  we  tind  any  mention  of 
Anubis  before  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  yet  after 
that  [leriod  it  occru-s  frequently  both  in  Greek  and 
Roman  writers.  If  we  may  credit  Diodoriis  Sicuhis, 
Anubij  was  tlie  son  of  Osiris,  and  was  wont  to  ac- 
company Ids  father  on  his  expeditions,  covered  with 
the  skin  of  a  dog.  Hence  he  was  represented  as  a 
liiunan  being  with  a  dog's  head.  Plutarch  explains 
the  figure  as  a  myth,  descriptive  of  the  physical 
character  of  Egypt,  Anubis  being  the  son  of  the 
Nile,  which  by  its  inundation  fertilizes  the  most  dis- 
t;mt  parts  of  tlie  country.  The  same  writer  repre- 
sents Anubis  as  the  horizon,  and  his  being  in  the 
shape  of  a  dog  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  this 
animal  sees  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  The  Greeks 
regarded  the  Egyptian  Anubis  as  identical  with  their 
own  HElt-MES  (which  see).  The  worship  of  Anu- 
bis was  introduced  at  Rome  towards  the  close  of 
the  republic,  and  during  the  Empire  his  worship 
was  widely  disseminated  both  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans. 

AXUVRATA,  the  fu'st  rank  of  ascetics  among 
the  Jains  (wliich  see),  a  Hindu  sect  found  ui  con- 
siderable numbers,  particularly  in  the  south  of  India. 
This  degree  of  asceticism  can  be  attained  only  by 
him  who  forsakes  liis  femily,  entirely  cuts  otV  Ins 
hair,  holds  always  in  his  hand  a  biuidle  of  jieacock's 
feathers  and  an  earthen  pot,  and  wears  only  clothes 
of  a  tawny  colour. 

AXXUR,  an  Italian  divuiity,  wlio  derived  liis 
name  from  Ajixur,  a  city  of  the  Volsci,  where  he 
had  a  temple  and  was  worshipped.  He  is  spoken  of 
by  Virgil  as  Jupiter  Anxiu';  and  on  a  medal  he  is 
represented  as  a  beardless  young  man,  with  a  radi- 
ated crown  upon  his  head.  In  worship,  he  was  as- 
sociated with  Feronia,  who  was  regarded  as  Jmio. 

AQiDE  (Gr.  Suigiiij),  the  name  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  of  one  of  the  fabulous  divhuties  called  Muses, 
who  were  regarded  by  some  writers  as  three  in  num- 
ber,— Mneme,  Aoiide,  and  Melete, — though  the  most 
ancient  authors,  particularly  Homer  and  Hesiod, 
reckon  nuie.     See  Muses. 

APANCHOMEXE  (Gr.  StmnglccT),  a  surname  of 
Artemis,  deriNcd  from  a  circumstance  recorded  by 
I'ausanias,  as  having  happened  at  Condylea  in  Ar- 
cadia, where  there  was  a  grove  sacred  to  Artemis 
Condyleatis.  Some  boys,  it  is  said,  when  amusing 
tliemselves  tlu-ew  a  cord  round  the  statue  of  the  god- 
dess, playfully  pretending  to  strangle  Ai-temis.  Some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Ca- 
phyx  finding  the  boys  thus  employed,  stoned  them 
to  death.  To  pum'sh  this  rash  and  cruel  act  of  the 
people  of  Caphy;c,  the  women  of  that  town,  as  Pau- 
sanias  alleges,  had  premature  births,  and  the  chil- 
dren born  were  all  of  ihem  dead.  This  continued 
until  tlie  murdered  boys  were  buried,  aiul  a  yearly 
sacrifice  to  their  manes  ajipointed.  From  that  time 
Apanchomeiie  was  substituted  as  a  surname  of  Ar- 
temiH  for  Condyleatis. 


APATURIA  (Gr.  upale,  deceit),  a  surname  given 
to  Athena  by  jEthra,  ckughter  of  Pittheus  king  oi 
Ti-tt'zen.  This  princess  dedicated  a  temple  to  Athe- 
na Apaturia,  in  the  island  of  Spharia,  and  tauglit 
the  maidens  of  Tru,-zen  to  dedicate  then-  girdles  to 
the  same  goddess  on  the  day  of  their  marriage. — A 
surname  also  of  Aphrodite,  derived  from  the  deceit- 
ful way  ill  which  slie  killed  giants,  by  whom  she  was 
attacked,  delivering  them  over  to  Heracles,  who  ha  I 
concealed  himself  in  a  cave  for  that  piu-jiose. — Apa- 
turia was  the  name  of  a  festival  celebrated  by  the 
Athenians  annually  in  October.  It  continued  for  four 
days,  during  which  young  people  of  both  sexes  en- 
gaged in  sports  and  rejoicings  of  various  kinds.  The 
tirst  day  was  dedicated  to  Bacchus,  the  second  to 
Jupiter  and  Pallas,  the  third  was  spent  in  admitting 
the  yoimg  men  and  women  into  their  tribes;  what 
was  done  on  the  fourth  day  is  luicertaLn. 

APELLEANS,  or  Apellites,  a  branch  of  the 
Gnostics,  which  derived  its  name  from  Apelles,  who 
tlourished  about  A.  D.  188.  He  was  a  disciijle  of 
^larcion,  but  ditiered  from  his  teacher  in  some  points. 
Tertullian  charges  him  with  immorality,  but  Rhodon, 
who  was  a  contemporaiy  and  a  personal  opponent  of 
Apelles,  speaks  in  high  teniis  of  the  purity  of  his 
life.  The  LndiWdual  to  whom  he  was  chietly  in- 
debted for  his  heretical  opinions,  was  a  woman  named 
Philumene,  who  imagined  herself  a  proidietess,  and 
whose  foolish  fancies  lie  tl'.ought  it  worth  wliile  to 
expoimd  in  a  work,  wliich  he  entitled  "  Revelations." 
Tlie  opinions  of  Apelles  which  were  adopted  by  his 
followers,  partook  of  a  siraihir  cluiracter  with  those 
of  Marcion,  but  modified  not  a  little  by  his  residence 
for  a  long  period  iji  Alexandria.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment, he  alleged,  came  from  diti'erent  authors,  partly 
from  the  inspirations  of  the  Soter,  partly  from  those 
of  the  Demiiu'ge,  and  partly  from  those  of  the  Evil 
Spirit,  who  coiTuptcd  the  revelations  of  ih\  ine  things. 
Denying,  therefore,  the  entire  inspinitinn  of  this  part 
of  the  Sacred  Vuhime,  he  endeavoured,  in  a  work  of 
gi'eat  extent  bearing  the  name  of  "  Syllogisms,"  to 
pouit  out  the  contradictions,  as  he  sujiposed,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  at  the  same 
time  declaring  that  he  used  these  ancient  Scriptures, 
gathering  from  them  wliat  is  profitable,  while  he 
found  in  them  fables  wholly  destitute  of  truth.  He 
believed  in  one  Supreme  Etemal  God,  the  author  of 
all  existence,  while  he  professed  himself  utterly  li- 
able scientifically  to  demonstrate  how  all  existeiue 
could  be  traced  back  to  one  original  jirinciple.  He 
held  that  the  Supreme  God  had  created  an  inferior 
god,  whose  nature  was  evil,  and  wlio  created  this 
world.  He  denied  the  incarnation  of  JesuB  Christ, 
in  so  far  as  real  flesh  is  concerned,  but  asserted  that 
he  took  an  elementary  body,  and  conversed  on  earth 
in  appearance  only;  that  in  his  ascensicjii  he  left 
behind  him  that  body,  making  his  entrance  into  hea- 
ven, only  in  his  spirit.  He  denied  the  rcsuiTection 
of  the  human  bndy.  Aiielles  lived  to  a  very  a<l- 
vaiiced  age,  and  in  his  late  years  he  aj  j  ears  to  have 
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lost  all  ta^te  for  controversy,  declaring,  '■  Let  ever)' 
man  stand  fast  by  his  faith  ;  for  all  that  put  their 
trust  in  Christ  cnicilied  shall  attain  salvation,  if  they 
only  prove  their  faith  by  tlieir  works."     See  Mar- 

LIONITES. 

Al'EMIUS.  a  surname  of  Zeus,  >uid<'r  wliicli  he 
ivas  worshipped  on  Mount  Fames  in  Attica. 

APESANTIUS,  a  surname  of /ens,  under  whicli 
he  was  worshipped  on  Mount  Apesas  near  Nomca. 

APE-WOPiSIIIP.  Apes,  from  their  resemblance 
to  the  human  race,  seem  even  in  remote  a;;;es  to  have 
been  viewed  with  veneration.  The  Babylonians, 
and  also  the  Egyptians,  are  said  to  have  held  them 
as  sacred.  In  India,  at  this  day,  apes  are  in  many 
places  adored,  though  not  resident  in  temples.  In 
A\'estern  Africa,  more  esjjecially  at  Fishto^ii  en  the 
Grain  Coast,  as  has  been  already  noticed  under  article 
AxtMAi,- Worship,  certain  monkeys  found  in  the 
wood  about  the  gi'ave-yard  are  regarded  as  sacred,  be- 
cause it  is  thought  they  are  animated  by  the  spirits  of 
their  departed  friends.  Among  various  heathen  na- 
tions these  animals  are  viewed  with  peculiar  interest, 
but  nowhere  more  so  than  in  Japian,  where  they  are 
nctnally  worshipped,  and  in  that  island  there  is  a 
large  temple  dedicated  entirely  to  Ape-worship. 
In  the  middle  stands  the  statue  of  an  ape  erected  on 
a  pedestal  which  rests  upon  an  altar,  large  enough 
not  only  to  contain  both,  but  likewise  the  oblations 
of  tlie  devotees,  together  with  a  brass  vessel  on  which 
a  bonze  or  priest  beats  as  on  a  drum,  in  order  liy  this 
Milemn  sound  to  stir  up  the  devotions  of  the  people, 
iuid  remind  them  of  their  religious  duties.  Under 
the  vaulted  roofs  and  hi  the  walls  of  the  pagoda, 
there  are  numbers  of  apes  of  all  kinds  in  various 
attitudes,  and  in  still  deeper  niches  there  are  several 
pedestals  like  that  on  the  altar,  with  their  respective 
apes  upon  them.  Ojiposite  to  these  pedestals  there 
are  other  apes  with  the  oblations  of  their  devotees 
liefore  them.  As  some  palliation  of  this  strange 
species  of  idolatry,  it  has  been  alleged  tliat  the 
Japanese  regard  the  bodies  of  apes  as  animated 
by  the  souls  of  the  gi'andees  and  princes  of  the 
empire. 

Several  Indian  nations  imagine  that  an  a]ie  is  a 
human  being,  though  in  a  savage  state  ;  others  hold 
that  formerly  they  were  men  as  perfect  as  them- 
selves ;  but  that  for  the  punishnu'nt  of  their  vices 
God  transformed  them  into  such  ugly  creatures. 
.An  Ajie-god,  called  Ilanunian,  is  held  in  gi'cat  vene- 
ration in  Hindostnn,  a  ]  ompous  homage  is  paid  him, 
Mnd  the  pagodas  in  which  he  is  wor.shi|ipcd  are 
adorned  with  the  utmost  magnificence.  When  the 
Portuguese,  in  1554,  made  a  descent  upon  the  island 
of  Ceylon,  they  plundered  the  temple  of  the  Ape's 
Tuoth,  made  themselves  masters  of  immense  riches, 
carried  off  this  precious  relic,  the  object  of  the  reli- 
^'ious  worship  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon,  Pegu, 
Malabar,  Bengal,  and  other  districts.  The  shrine  in 
which  this  relic  was  deposited  was  covered  with 
ii'uels,  and  accordingly  it  was  reckoned  a  valuable 


prize.  An  Indian  princc  oU'ered  tlie  Viceroy  of  Goa 
seven  lumdrcd  thousand  ducats  of  gold  to  redeem 
this  sacred  tooth,  but  his  proposal  was  rejected. 
Herbert  mentions  a  pagoda  at  Calicut  dedicated  to 
an  a|ie. 

APEX,  a  stitched  cap,  somewhat  resembling  a 
helmet,  with  the  addition  of  a  httlc  stick  fixed  on 
the  top,  and  woimd  about  with  wdiitc  wool,  properly 
belonging  to  the  ancient  Flamf.n  (which  see).-  - 
The  same  word  Ajjex  is  used  by  Jerome  to  express 
a  small  hair-stroke,  with  which  the  Jews  embellish 
the  top  of  some  of  the  Hebrew  characters,  placing 
it  over  them  in  the  shape  of  a  crown.  These  they 
make  use  of  in  those  books  which  are  read  in  their 
synagogues  and  in  their  Mkzuzzim  (which  see).  It 
is  thought  that  our  blessed  Lord  referred  to  these 
Apia's  when  he  said,  Mat.  v.  18.  "  Vcril}'  I  say 
unto  yon.  Till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one 
tittle  shall  in  no  wise  j^ass  from  the  law,  till  all  be 
fulfilled." 

APHAtUTIS,  a  surname  of  Aphrodite,  derived 
from  the  town  of  Apliace  in  Cole-SyTia,  where  there 
was  a  temple  consecrated  to  the  goddess  which  was 
destroyed  by  Constantine  the  Poman  Emperor. 

APHNEiUS,  a  surname  of  Ares,  under  which  he 
was  worshipped  on  Mount  Cnesius,  near  Tcgea  in 
Arcadia.  This  name,  gi\er  of  food,  was  derived 
from  the  wonderful  circumstance  that  Ares  caused 
his  son  Ai-ropus  to  draw  noiu'ishnient  from  the 
breast  of  his  dead  mother  Aerope. 

APIIK(JDiSlA,  several  festivals  in  honour  of 
Ajtiirodile  or  Vemis,  which  were  celebrated  at  \arious 
places,  but  particularly  at  Cyprus.  On  these  occa- 
sions mysterious  rites  were  performed  to  wliich  only 
the  initiated  were  admitted  who  offered  a  piece  of 
money  to  the  goddess. 

APHRODITE,  called  Venus  among  the  Romans, 
was  one  of  the  great  deities  of  the  ancient  mythology, 
the  goddess  of  love.  She  is  fabled  to  have  sprung  from 
the  foam  of  the  sea  (Gr.  opliros).  Hi_mer  speaks  of 
her  as  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Dione.  She  was 
famed  for  her  beauty  and  the  handsomeness  of  her 
person.  She  rendered  efiective  assistance  to  the 
Trojans  in  the  course  of  the  Trojan  war.  She  was 
represented  as  being  in  possession  of  a  girdle,  which 
inspired  lo\e  for  those  who  wore  it.  Various  flowers, 
as  the  myrtle,  rc^se,  and  [Joppy,  were  sacred  to  her, 
and  also  \ai-ious  birds,  as  the  sparrow,  the  swan,  the 
swallow,  aiul  the  dove.  Several  surnames  were  applied 
to  her,  all  of  them  derived  from  places  where  she  was 
worshipped,  or  from  peculiar  cpialities  which  she  was 
conceived  to  possess.  Temjiles  were  built  in  honour 
of  this  goddess  in  many  Grecian  cities,  such  as 
Athens,  Sparta,  Corintli,  Abydos,  but  the  chief 
places  of  her  worship  were  Mount  Ida  in  Troas,  and 
the  islands  of  Cyprus  and  Cythera.  Her  votaries 
brought  incense  and  garlands  of  flowers,  but  in  some 
places  sacrifices  of  animals  were  oiiered  to  her.  The 
worship  of  this  female  deity  is  thought  to  have  had 
its  origin  in  the  East,  and  Aphrodite  has  often  beer 
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coiisiilorfd  as  identical  witli  Astaute  or  AsiiTO- 
RETH  (wliicli  sec). 

ArUTHAUTODOCITES  (Or.  tqjMartos,  incor- 
niptible,  anil  r/olro,  to  judge),  tlie  name  given  to  a 
party  of  the  Monophysitks  (which  see)  in  the  sixth 
century,  which  held,  as  a  necessary  consequence  from 
the  union  of  the  Deity  and  humanity  in  one  nature  in 
Christ,  the  dogma  that  the  body  of  Christ,  even  dur- 
ing liis  earthly  life,  was  not  subjected  by  any  neces- 
sity of  nature  to  the  or<linary  affections,  infirmities, 
and  wants  of  our  bodily  frame,  snch  as  hunger,  thirst, 
and  pain ;  but  tliat,  by  a  free  determination  of  his 
own  will,  he  subjected  himself  to  these  things  for  the 
salvation  of  man.  The  body  of  Christ,  then,  accord- 
ing to  this  view,  was  not  necessarily  and  natiu'ally 
corruptible,  but  derived  this  quality  from  the  will  of 
Christ  himself.  This  doctrine  was  embraced  by  the 
emiicror  Justinian,  who,  along  with  many  others, 
thought  that  he  thercljy  honoured  Christ,  by  deiiriving 
him  of  all  human  affections.  By  an  imperial  edict,  ac- 
cordingl)',  Aphthartodocetism  was  made  a  law.  Eu- 
tychius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  had  already 
been  deposed  and  banished  for  contradicting  this 
dogma,  and  a  similar  fate  was  impending  over  .Anas- 
tatius,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  while  tlie  oriental  church 
was  about  to  be  invohed  in  the  most  painful  and  dis- 
tracting quarrels,  when,  by  the  death  of  the  emperor 
in  A.  D.  505,  peace  and  order  were  restored. 

APIS,  an  ancient  deity  worshipped  by  the  Egyp- 
tians under  the  form  of  a  bull.  The  soul  of  Osiris 
was  supposed  to  have  transmigrated  into  the  gi-eat 
bull  which  was  worshipped  at  Memphis,  in  Upper 
Egypt,  under  the  name  of  Apis,  and  at  Heliopolis  in 
Lower  Egypt,  under  the  name  of  Mnevis.  Osiris 
was  the  name  by  which  the  Egyptians  deitied 
the  founder  of  their  country  and  nation ;  and  the 
selection  of  an  ox  as  the  animal  hito  which  the  soul 
of  Osiris  was  supposed  to  have  passed,  is  accounted  for 
by  Diodorus  Sicidus  on  the  ground  that  the  ox  was 
particularly  useful  in  husbandry.  The  animal  select- 
ed for  worship  was  held  in  great  veneration  wliile 
alive,  and  deeply  lamented  and  moumed  for  when 
dead.  The  characters  of  Apis,  or  the  sacred  bull, 
are  thus  gi\-en  by  Herodotus.  "  The  Apis,"  he  says, 
"  is  the  calf  of  a  cow  past  bearing,  but  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  Egyjitians,  is  impregnated  by  lightning, 
whence  she  has  the  Apis.  The  marks  which  distin- 
guish it  from  all  others  are  these  :  Its  body  is 
black,  except  one  square  of  white  on  the  forehead ; 
the  figure  of  an  eagle  on  its  back ;  two  kinds  of  hair 
on  its  tail,  and  a  scarab:fus  or  beetle  imder  its  tongue." 
On  the  announcement  being  made  that  an  animal 
possessing  all  these  marks  had  been  fotmd,  some 
gacred  persons  resorted  to  the  place,  and  built 
a  house  facing  the  rising  sun.  In  this  house  Apis 
was  kept  for  four  months,  lieing  carefully  fed  with 
milk  ;  and  after  this,  about  the  time  of  the  new 
moon,  he  was  conveyed  in  a  vessel  built  for  the  pur- 
po.se,  to  Memplds.  Here  a  hundred  priests  and 
crowds  of  people  received  liim  witli  great  rejoicings, 


leading  him  to  the  tcmido  of  Osiris.  Srrabo  and 
Plutarch  tell  us,  that  wlien  an  animal  possessing  the 
requisite  marks  could  not  be  found,  they  paid  adora- 
tion to  a  golden  image  of  it,  which  they  set  up  in 
their  temples.  The  living  ox,  when  found,  was  ke)'! 
in  tlie  temple  of  Osiris,  and  worshipped  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  that  god  as  long  as  it  lived.  In  the 
temple  were  two  thalami,  or  bed-chambers,  and,  ac- 
cording as  the  sacred  ox  entered  the  one  or  the  other, 
it  was  regarded  as  a  lucky  or  an  unlucky  omen.  Oxen 
of  a  yellow  or  red  colour  were  sacrificed  to  this  god, 
more  especially  on  his  birth-day,  which  was  cele- 
brated every  year  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity. 

Some  authors  allege  that  Apis  was  permitted  to 
live  no  longer  than  twenty-five  years,  and,  accord- 
ingly, if  he  had  not  died  before  tliat  time,  he  was 
killed,  and  his  body  was  buried  in  a  sacred  well,  the 
place  of  which  was  carefully  concealed  from  all  ex- 
cept the  initiated.  If,  however,  he  died  a  natural 
death,  he  was  buried  in  the  temple  of  Scrapis  at 
Memphis,  and  all  Egypt  was  jdunged  into  grief  and 
mourning,  which  lasted,  however,  otdy  till  another 
sacred  bull  was  found,  when  their  mourning  was 
turned  into  joy.  Apis  was  consecrated  to  the  sun 
and  moon.  -'Elian  regards  the  twenty-nine  marks 
on  the  body  of  the  sacred  bull  as  forming  a  complete 
system  of  astronomy. 

The  worship  of  the  golden  calf  by  the  Israelites  in 
the  wilderness  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  worsliiji  of  Apis  in  Egypt.  Accord- 
ingly it  is  said  of  them,  Psal.  cvi.  20,  "  Thus  they 
changed  their  glory  mto  the  similitude  of  an  ox  that 
eateth  grass."  They  were  not  so  ignorant  as  to  ima- 
gine that  the  image  which  they  made  was  really 
God,  but  they  seem  to  have  supposed  that  the  divine 
virtue  resided  in  it,  and  that  it  was  such  a  sign  or 
symbol  of  the  Divinity  as  the  Apis  was  of  the 
Egyptian  Osiris.  The  calves  which  Jeroboam  set 
up  in  Dan  and  Bethel  had  probably'  the  same  origin. 
And,  accordingly,  both  Aaron's  and  Jeroboam's 
calves  were  made  of  gold,  the  same  metal  with  which 
the  Egyptians  made  the  statues  or  images  of  their 
gods.  Aaron,  also,  we  are  told,  "  fashioned  it  witli 
a  graving  tool  after  he  had  made  it  a  molten  calf;  " 
that  is,  he  gave  it  all  those  particular  marks  which 
were  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Apis.  A  further  resemblance  may  be  traced  in 
Exod.  xxxii.  5,  6 :  "  And  when  Aaron  saw  it,  he 
built  an  altar  before  it ;  and  Aaron  made  proclama- 
tion, and  said,  To-morrow  is  a  feast  to  the  Lord. 
And  they  rose  up  early  on  the  morrow,  and  olVered 
burnt-offerings,  and  brought  peace-offerings;  and  the 
people  sat  down  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  rose  up  to 
play."  This  was  precisely  what  took  place  in 
Egypt  on  the  appearance  of  the  sacred  bull.  Sacri- 
fices were  otVered  in  its  honour,  a  feast  was  cele- 
brated, and  mirth  and  revelry  prevailed  tliroiighout 
the  land.  Following  tlie  s.une  practice,  Jeroboam 
had  no  sooner  constructed  his  golden  calves,  than  he 
proclaimed  a  feast  of  rejoicing  in  honiiur  of  the  new 
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^oils.  It  may  be  observed,  besides,  tliat  Jeroboam 
ciid  not  set  up  his  calves  iii  Shechera,  the  capital  of 
liis  Icingdom,  but,  as  the  Egyptians  worshipped  one 
bull  at  Meinpliis  and  another  at  Ileliopolis,  so  he  set  the 
one  calf  hi  Bethel,  the  other  in  Dan,  the  two  extremi- 
ties of  his  kingdom.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  seem 
to  liave  sanctioned  to  some  extent  the  worship  of 
Apis.  Several  of  the  Roman  emperors  visited  and 
adored  the  sacred  bull.  Alexander  the  Great,  also, 
pleased  the  Egyptians  by  pa)dng  homage  to  Apis,  as 
well  as  to  their  other  guds.     See  Cow-Wousuip. 

APOC  ARIT^E,  a  small  Christian  sect  wliich  arose 
In  the  third  century,  being  an  olVshoot  from  the 
Maniciiuans  (which  see).  The  peculiar  doctrine 
wliich  tliey  held  was,  that  the  soul  of  man  partook 
of  the  substance  of  divinity,  an  oriental  idea  which 
is  not  mifrequently  to  be  found  in  a  certain  class  of 
heathen  systems  of  religion. 

APOCRISARIUS  (Gr.  Lqwhino,  to  answer),  the 
representative  at  the  imperial  com-t  of  a  foreign 
church  or  bishop,  wliose  o.Hce  was  to  negotiate  m  all 
ecclesiastical  causes  in  wliicli  their  principles  miglit  be 
concerned.  Tlie  institution  of  tliis  office  appears  to 
have  been  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Constantiiie, 
or  not  long  after,  when,  the  emperors  having  become 
Christian,  foreign  churches  had  more  occasion  to 
promote  then-  suits  at  the  imperial  comt  than  for- 
merly. Whatever  may  have  been  the  date  of  its 
origin,  we  find  the  office  estabhshed  by  law,  in  the 
time  of  Justinian.  From  the  statements  of  various 
ecclesiastical  writers,  it  would  appear  that  those  who 
held  this  office  were  clergymen.  In  imitation  of  the 
npocrhariiis  in  tlie  cliurch,  almost  every  monastery 
liad  a  similar  officer,  whose  business  was  not  to  re- 
side in  the  royal  city,  as  in  the  case  of  the  apocrisarii 
already  noticed,  but  to  act  as  proctor  for  the  mo- 
nastery, or  any  member  of  it,  when  tliey  had  ocki- 
sion  to  give  any  apjicarance  at  law  before  the  bishop 
under  whose  jurisdiction  they  were.  These  were 
also  soinethnesof  the  clergy.  In  process  of  time  the 
cmiierors  gave  the  name  of  Apocrisarii  to  their  own 
ambassadors,  and  it  became  tlie  common  title  of  every 
legato  whatsoever.  The  title  of  Apucrisarius  became 
at  length  appropriated  to  the  Pope's  agent  or  Nuncio, 
as  he  is  now  called,  who,  in  the  days  of  tlio  Greek 
emperors,  resided  at  Constantinople,  to  receive  the 
Poj^e's  despatches  and  the  emperor's  iuiswers. 

APOCRYPHA  (Gr.  apokrupto,  to  conceal),  those 
ancient  writings  which  have  not  been  admitted  into 
the  canon  of  Scripture,  not  being  recognized  as 
divinely  inspired,  but  rejected  as  spurious.  The 
reason  of  the  name  apocrijjiha  being  applied  to  such 
writings,  is  far  from  being  fully  ascertained.  Augus- 
tine alleges  that  the  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  cir- 
cinustance  that  the  origin  of  the  works  so  called  was 
iui'.;nowii  to  the  Fathers  of  the  first  ages  of  the 
Cluirch.  Jerome  denotes  those  wTitings  apocryphal 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  authors  whose  names 
they  bear,  and  which  contain  dangerous  forgeries. 
Sonic  writers   say  that    the   name  Apocryplia  was 


given  them,  because  they  were  concealed  and  nol 
usually  read  in  public ;  others,  that  they  deserve 
to  be  concealed  or  buried  in  oblivion.  Epiphanius 
alleges  that  they  were  hid  or  not  deposited  in  the 
ark  uftlie  corenant,  by  wliich  he  probably  meant  the 
ark  or  cliest  in  which  the  Jewish  records  were  kept 
in  the  ancient  temple,  no  such  depositary,  if  we  may 
credit  Josephus,  being  foimd  in  the  second  temple. 
The  ^vl•itings  in  question  then,  according  to  some 
authors,  may  be  said  to  be  apocryphal,  or  concealed, 
because  they  were  not  contained  in  the  chest  in 
which  the  sacred  books  were  carefully  deposited. 

The  Apocryphal  books  mentioned  in  the  sixth  ar- 
ticle of  the  Church  of  Eng'and  as  to  be  read  "  for 
example  of  Ufe  and  instruction  of  mamiers,"  while 
"  it  doth  not  apply  to  them  to  establish  any  doc- 
trine," are  as  follows  : 

The  Tliird  book  of  Esdras. 
The  Fourth  book  of  Esdras. 
The  book  of  Tobias. 
Tlie  book  of  Juditli. 
The  rest  of  the  book  of  Esther. 
The  book  of  Wisdom. 
Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach. 
Harucli  the  Prophet. 
The  Song  of  the  Three  Chi'divii. 
The  History  of  Susanna. 
The  History  of  Bel  and  tlie  Dragon. 
The  Prayer  of  Jlanasses. 
The  First  book  of  ilaccabees. 
The  Second  book  of  JIaccabees. 
Tliese  books  appear  to  have  been  written  by  Jews, 
at  a  somewhat  remote  period,  but  there  is  no  autho- 
rity, either  external  or  internal,  for  admittuig  thein 
into  the  sacred  canon.     In  the  early  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity they  were  read  in  some  cliurches,  but  not  in 
all.     That  they  were  forbid<Ien  to  be  used   in  the 
church  of  Jerusalem,  is  plain  from  Cyril's  catechisms, 
where  he  directs  the  catechumens  to  read  no  Apocry- 
phal books,  but  only  such  books  as  were  read  in  the 
church,  specifying  all  those  which  are  still  recognized 
as  canonical,  with  the  exception  of  the  book  of  Re- 
velation.    The  coimcil  of  Laodicea  forbids  all  but 
canonical  books  to  be  read  iu  the  chiu'ch,  mentioning 
by  name  the  very  books  recognized  at  this  day,  ex- 
cept the  Apocidypse.      The  author  of  tlie  Constitu- 
tions, also,  mentioning  wdiat  books  should  be  read  in 
the  chiu-ch,  takes  no  notice  wdiatever  of  the  Apocry- 
pha.    Jerome  alleges  that  in  some  churches  they 
were  read  merely  as  books  of  piety  and  moral  instruc- 
tion, but  in  no  sense  as  canonical,  or  with  a  view  ot 
confirming  articles  of  faith.      RulKnus,  presbyter  of 
Aquileia,  mentions  tlie  same  as  being  the  practice  of 
that  church.     x\thanasius  also  ranks  these  books,  not 
among  the  canoniad,  but  among  those  that  might  at 
least  be  read  to  or  by  the  catechumens.     There  were 
some  churches,  however,  which  used  these  books  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  regular  canonical  Scriptures. 
Thus  the  third  council  of  Carthage  ordered  that  no- 
tliiiig  but  the  canonical  writings  should  be  read  in 
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the  churcli,  under  the  name  of  llie  Divine  Scriptures, 
among  wliicli  canoniial  writiiiijs  are  iiicUuled  by 
name  several  Apoervpe.al  books.  A  ii::ustine,  also,  in 
his  book  of  Cliristian  doctrine,  calls  all  the  apocry- 
pha! books  canoniciil,  but  he  does  not  allow  them  so 
great  authority  as  the  rest,  because  they  were  not 
gcnerallv  received  as  such  by  the  churches.  In  the 
Ea;-teni  church,  the  canonical  authority  of  the  Apoc- 
rvphal  books  was  always  denied,  and  also  in  many  of 
tlie  Western  churches.  Gregory  the  Great  having 
occasion  to  quote  a  text  from  Maccabees,  apologizes 
for  making  a  citation  from  a  book  whidi  was  not 
canonical,  but  only  published  for  the  editication  of 
the  chtu-ch. 

rjv  tlie  Council  of  Trent,  liowoNcr,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  Apocryphal  books  were,  for  the  tlrst 
time,  placed  entirely  on  a  level  with  the  uispired 
Scriptures.  What  could  have  led  to  the  promulga- 
tion of  such  a  decree  under  the  penalty  of  anathema, 
it  is  difficult  to  comprehend,  unless  it  maj'  lia\e 
arisen  from  a  consciousness,  that  from  no  other  quar- 
ter could  they  obtain  evidence  in  proof  of  their  un- 
scriptural  doctrines  and  practices.  Notwithstanding 
the  Tridentino  decree,  however,  the  Apocryidial 
books  can  lay  no  valid  claim  to  insjiu-ation  or  canoni- 
cal authority.  None  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  or  have  ever  been  recognized  by 
the  Jews.  The  whole  of  them  are  written  in  Greek, 
and  appear  to  have  been  composed  by  Alexandrian 
,Iews,  except  the  Fourth  Book  of  Esdras,  which  is 
in  Latin.  They  bear  evident  marks  of  having  been 
written  posterior  to  the  time  of  Malachi,  with  whom 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  is  universally  admitted  to  have 
ceased.  Tliey  contain  no  prophecy,  or  any  other 
mark  of  inspiration,  and  not  one  of  them  claims  to 
be  inspired.  Not  a  single  quotation  from  any  one 
of  ti.em  was  ever  made  by  Christ  or  his  apostles; 
and  both  Philo  and  .Josephus,  who  flourished  in  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  are  silent  in  regard 
to  them.  These  A|iocry[ihal  books  are  not  to  be 
f  lund  in  th  ■  lists  of  inspired  writings  drawn  up  by 
various  individuals  during  the  first  four  centuries  of 
the  Christian  Churcli.  They  were  never  read  in  the 
Cliristian  Church  until  the  fourth  century,  and  even 
then,  as  we  have  already  seen,  on  the  testimony  of 
Jerome,  not  as  canonical  or  authoritative,  but  sim- 
ply for  edilicjition.  Never,  indeed,  until  the  fourth 
session  of  the  last  Council  of  Trent  were  these  books 
ranked  as  canonical  or  iiispired  v.ritings.  The  only 
Apocryi)h,al  books  omitted  in  the  decree  are  the 
))rav,.'rof  JIanasseli  and  tlie  Tliird  and  Fourth  Hooks 
of  Ivsdras. 

Wlu'U  from  external  we  turn  to  the  internal  evi- 
d(^nce  furnished  by  the  writings  tlieniselves,  we  can 
have  no  hesitation  in  rejecting  the  .\|iocrypha  as 
utterly  uncaunnical  and  uninspired.  In  proof  of  this 
we  uiiiy  refer  to  some  prominent  instances  in  which 
fal.se  and  unscriptural  doctrines  arc  taught.  Thus, 
rOcclus.  iii.  3,  "  Alms  doth  deliver  from  death,  ami 
shall  jiurge  away  all  sins."     And,  again,  to  the  same 


efVcct,  Eeclus.  xxxv.  3,  "  Alms  makcth  atonement 
for  sins."  The  book  of  Maccabees  teaches  the  I'o- 
pish  practice  of  (iraying  fur  the  dead,  which  is  no- 
where sanctioned  in  the  Word  of  God.  Thus  2  JIacc. 
xii.  43,  44,  "  And  when  he  had  made  a  gathering 
throughout  the  comp.any,  to  the  sum  of  2,000  ilracluns 
of  sih  er,  ho  sent  it  to  Jerusalem  to  oiler  a  sin  olTer 
ing,  doing  therein  very  well  and  honestly  ;  for  if  he 
had  not  hoped  that  they  that  were  slain  should  have 
risen  again,  it  had  been  superfluous  and  vain  to  pray 
for  the  dead."  The  Apocryphal  books  not  only 
teach  erroneous  doctrines,  but  inculcate  and  com- 
mend Innnoral  practices.  Thus  the  Book  of  Jlac- 
cabees  (2  Mace.  xiv.  41)  represents  as  noble  and 
virtuous  the  act  of  Ilazis  in  falling  upon  his  sword, 
rather  than  allow  himself  to  be  taken  by  his  ene- 
mies. The  treacherous  assassination  of  the  She- 
chcmites,  which  is  strongly  condemned  in  tlie  liible, 
is  highly  commended  in  Judith  ix.  2.  JIagical  incan- 
tations, which  the  Bible  often  forbids,  are  stated  in  a 
ridiculous  story  found  in  Tobit  vi.  1 — 8,  to  have 
been  sanctioned  and  even  commanded  by  God  him- 
self. It  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  refer  to 
the  silly  fable  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  the  inin:oral 
tale  of  Susanna,  the  absiu'd  story  of  Judith,  and 
numberless  contradictions  and  follies  with  which  these 
writings  everywhere  aboiuid. 

By  the  rubric  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Apo- 
crypha is  appointed  to  be  read  in  the  churches  ;  but 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  all  the  books  are  not  read. 
Thus  the  Church  excepts  both  books  of  Esdras,  the 
books  of  the  JFaecabees,  the  rest  of  the  book  of 
Estlier,  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children,  and  the 
Prayer  of  Manasseh.  The  Puritans  were  much  op- 
posed to  the  re.adiug  of  the  Apocrypha  in  cluu-clies. 
The  Reformers,  however,  nuide  a  selection  from  it 
for  certain  holy  days,  and  for  the  first  lessons  in  Oc- 
tober and  Xovendjer. 

X  controver.sy  arose  both  in  England  and  Scot- 
land in  1830,  on  the  subject  of  the  Apoirypha.  The 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  had,  for  some  finjc 
previous,  been  issuing  Bibles  containing  not  merely 
the  Canonica',  but  also  the  Apoerj-jihal  Books,  in 
violation  of  one  of  its  fundamental  conditions,  which 
expressly  declared,  that  the  object  of  the  Society  was 
to  circulate  the  pin-e  Bible  without  note  or  comment. 
The  directors,  ain"inated  by  a  desire  to  extend  tha 
circulation  of  the  ^^'ord  of  God  among  Romau  Ca- 
tholics ui  Continental  countries,  yielded  to  views  of 
expediency  in  the  matter,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  a 
very  keen,  and  even  bitter  contention,  more  espe- 
cially on  the  north  side  of  the  Tweed.  For  several 
years  the  controversy  raged,  during  which  the  chiiins 
of  the  Apocrypha  were  fully  discussed,  and  its  lui- 
scriipfural  and  uncanonical  characler  clearly  exposed. 

.'\])(irryphal  or  spm-ious  writings  have  not  only 
been  classed  with  the  Old  Testament,  but  also  with 
the  New.  Not  long  after  the  ascension  of  Christ, 
various  ])retended  histories  of  his  life  and  doctrines, 
full  of  impositions  and  fables,  were  given  I'orlh  to  the 
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world:  and  aftorwanls  several  siiurious  writings  ap- 
liear(,'d  iiiscribiMl  with  the  names  ol'  the  apostles.  A 
nniuber  of  these  apocryphal  productions  have  perished 
bv  the  lapse  of  time.  Those  that  still  remain  have 
been  carefully  collected  by  Fabrieias,  in  his  '  Codex 
Apoci-yphus  Noci  Testamentl,^  2  vols.  l"2mo.  Ham- 
burg, 1719.  These  books  appear  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  well-meaning  persons,  not  with  a  design  to 
injm'e,  but  to  advance  the  cause  of  Christianity.  No 
church  or  body  of  Christians,  however,  have  ever 
claimed  for  them  a  place  in  the  Sacred  canon,  or  re- 
garded them  as  entitled  to  rank  among  inspired 
writin-s. 

APODIPTIO  (Gr.  apo,  from,  deipnon,  supper),  an 

i    office  recited  by  the  Cahyerx  or  monks  of  tlie  Greek 
Cliiu-ch  cvorv  night  after  supper. 

APOLLIN.^RES  LUDl,  games  celebrated  an- 
nuallv  by  the  ancient  Romans  in  honour  of  Apollo. 
They  were  instituted  din'ing  the  second  Punic  war 
in  B.  c.  212.  The  pnetor  presided  at  these  games, 
and  ten  men  were  appointed  to  see  that  the  sacrifices 
were  perfonned  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks.  For 
a  few  years  the  day  for  the  celebration  of  these 
games  was  fixed  at  the  discretion  of  the  pnetor  ;  but 
U.  c.  545,  they  were  appointed  to  be  held  regularly 
about  the  nones  of  July. 

APOLLINARIANS,  a  heretical  Christian  sect 
ivhich  arose  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century, 
headed  by  ApoUinaris,  bishop  of  Laodicea.  This 
distinguished  person  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
learned  men  of  his  time,  and  at  first  looked  upon  by 
all,  particularly  by  Epiphauius  and  Athanasius,  as 
one  of  the  gi-eat  champions  of  the  orthodox  faith. 
.Such  was  his  zeal,  indeed,  in  behalf  of  the  truth, 
that  he  was  excommunicated  by  the  Arian  party  and 
driven  into  exile.  lie  was  remarkable  for  his  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  Scri[itures,  which  he 
publicly  expounded  at  Antioch,  where  Jerome  be- 
came one  of  his  numerous  liearcrs.  lie  was  also  a 
man  of  great  general  learning,  and  famed  as  a  poet. 
The  tragedy  entitled  '  Christ's  SuU'erings,'  which  is 
to  be  found  among  the  works  of  Gregory  Xazianzen, 
is  generally  attributed  to  tlie  versatile  genius  of 
.Vpollinaris.  The  only  entire  work  of  his  that  has 
reached  our  times  is  a  Parapln-ase  in  hexameter  verse 
on  the  P.salms.  In  consequence  of  his  emment  ta- 
lents and  extensive  learning,  he  was  raised  in  A.  D. 
.062  to  the  bishopric  of  Laodicea  in  Syi'ia,  the  city  of 
his  birth,  and  wliere  he  had  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  life.  The  most  celebrated  of  his  controversial 
works  was  one  which  he  wrote  in  thirty  books  a.;ainst 
Porphyry. 

In  arguing  against  the  Arians,  Apolliuaris  was 
anxious  to  establish  on  a  firm  footing  the  doctrine  of 
the  union  of  the  Ui\ine   Logos  solely  with  the  hu- 

]    man  bodv,  and  to   refute  tlie  theory  introduced  by 

I    Origen,  according  to  which  a  human  spirit  only  was 
represented  as  the  organ  of  the  Divine  manifesta- 

;    tion.     Being  a  man  of  a  strongly  speculative  mind, 
he  set  liimself  to  sliow  liow  the  doctrine  of  the  God- 


man  ought  to  be  viewed.  The  Ihie  of  argument 
which  he  pursued  is  thus  beautifully  stated  by  Nean- 
der:  "Two  beings  persisting  in  their  completeness, 
he  conceived,  could  not  be  united  into  one  whole. 
Out  of  tlie  union  of  the  perfect  human  nature  with 
the  Deity  one  person  never  could  proceed ;  and 
more  particularly,  the  rational  soul  of  the  man  coidd 
not  be  assumed  into  union  with  the  divine  Logos  so 
as  to  form  one  person.  This  was  the  negative  side 
of  the  doctrine  of  ApoUinaris ;  but,  as  to  its  jiositive 
side,  this  was  closely  connected  with  his  peculiar 
views  of  human  nature.  He  supposed,  with  many 
others  of  his  time,  that  human  nature  consisted  of 
three  parts, — the  rational  soul,  which  constitutes  the 
essence  of  man's  nature;  the  animal  soul,  whicli  is 
the  principle  of  animal  life;  and  the  body,  between 
which  and  the  spirit,  that  soul  is  the  intermediate 
principle.  The  body,  by  itself  considered,  has  no 
faculty  of  desire  ;  but  this  soul,  which  is  united  wiih 
it,  is  the  source  and  fotnitain  of  the  desires  that 
struggle  against  reason.  This  soul  Apolliuaris  be- 
lieved he  found  described  also  by  the  aiiostlo  Paul, 
in  the  passage  where  he  speaks  of  the  lie»li  striving 
against  the  spirit.  The  liuman,  mutable  spirit  was 
too  weak  to  subject  to  itself  this  resisting  soul ; 
hence  the  domination  of  the  sud'ul  desires,  in  order, 
therefore,  to  the  redemption  of  mankind  from  the 
dominion  of  sin,  it  was  necftisary  that  an  immutable 
Divine  Spirit,  the  Logos  himself,  should  enter  into 
miion  with  these  two  parts  of  human  nature.  It 
does  not  pertain  to  tlie  essence  of  that  lower  soul, 
as  it  does  to  the  essence  of  the  higher  soul,  that  it 
should  determine  itself;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it 
should  be  determined  and  ruled  by  a  higher  princi- 
[ile ;  but  the  human  spirit  was  too  weak  for  this ; 
the  end  and  destination  of  human  nature,  theiefore, 
is  realized  when  the  Logos,  iis  an  immutable  Di\me 
Spirit,  rules  over  this  lower  soul,  and  thus  restores 
the  harmony  between  the  lower  and  the  higher  prin- 
clples  in  man's  nature." 

IJy  such  a  train  of  reasiiuing  as  this  tlid  ApoUi- 
naris flatter  himself  that  he  had  demonstrated  how  the 
divine  and  human  natm'es  in  Christ  must  be  con- 
ceived to  be  united  into  personal  unity.  In  Ids  view 
humanity  consisted  of  three  parts,  spirit,  soul,  and 
body.  In  the  case  of  Christ's  humanity,  however, 
the  weak  and  mutable  human  spirit  gave  place  to 
an  immutable  Divine  Spirit;  and  on  this  account  is 
Christ  tlie  God-man.  ApoUinaris  was  partial  to 
the  use  of  certain  expressions  which  began  about 
this  time  to  become  cuiTcnt.  "  God  died."  "  God 
was  born."  By  way  of  doing  honour  to  Christ,  his 
humanity  was,  in  a  manner,  lost  in  his  divinity.  The 
whole  being  of  the  Logos  was  regarded  as  constitut- 
ing the  animating  soul  in  the  human  nature  of  Jesus. 
By  this  mode  of  exjilanatiou,  ApoUinaris  imaghied 
that  he  estabUshed  the  perfect  sinlessness  of  Christ's 
liunian  nature  ;  forgetting  all  the  while  that  he  was 
labouring  under  the  erroneous  idea  entertained  by 
the  Manicheans,  that  sin  was  an  essential  quality  oi 
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Iiuiniui  nature.  AtUaiiasius  wrote  an  able  work  in 
refutation  of  his  friend  Apollinaris,  anil  the  contro- 
versy was  carried  on  by  the  publiLation  of  several 
works,  among  which  the  most  prominent,  in  oppo- 
sition to  tlie  ApoUinarian  heresy,  was  a  treatise 
manifesting  great  acuteness  and  polemic  power  by 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  The  doctrine  of  ApolUnaris 
was  embraced  by  many  in  nearly  all  the  Eastern  pro- 
vinces, and,  although  it  was  condemned  by  a  coun- 
cil at  Alexandria  in  A.  D.  302,  and  afterwards,  in  a 
more  formal  manner,  by  a  council  at  Rome  in  A.  D. 
375,  and  by  another  council  in  A.  D.  378,  which  de- 
posed ApoUinaris  from  his  bishopric,  the  sect  stUl 
continued  iu  considerable  nmnbers  till  towards  the 
middle  of  the  iiftli  century.  ApoUinaris  survived 
his  deposition  for  some  years,  and  ui  A.  d.  392,  he 
died  maintaining  to  the  last  his  peculiar  doctrines  in 
regard  to  the  person  of  Christ.  His  followers  were 
also  called  Vitalians  and  Di-MOEKITEs. 

APOLLO,  one  of  the  principal  deities  of  ancient 
Greece.  He  is  represented  by  Homer  and  Hesiod 
as  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Leto  or  Latona,  wliile  his 
sister  was  Ai'temis  or  Diana.  He  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  born  in  the  island  of  Delos.  The 
number  seven  was  sacred  to  this  divinity,  and  on  the 
seventh  of  every  month  sacrilices  were  ofl'ercd  to 
him,  and  his  festivals  celebrated.  His  name  has 
sometimes  been  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek 
word  apollami,  to  destroy,  because  he  was  regarded 
as  the  destroyer  of  the  wicked,  and  is,  therefore,  re- 
presented as  armed  with  a  bow  and  arrows.  He  was 
imagined  to  have  the  power  both  of  sending  and  re- 
moving plagues  and  epidemic  diseases.  He  was  the 
god  of  prophecy,  and  also  of  music,  the  protector  of 
cattle,  and  the  founder  of  citijs.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  identical  with  the  sun,  and  he  was  undoubtedly 
the  chief  object  of  worship  among  the  Greeks.  Tem- 
ples were  reared  to  liim  in  many  places,  but  the 
principal  seat  of  this  god  was  at  Delphi,  iu  Boeotia. 
The  Romans,  iu  the  early  part  of  their  history,  seem 
to  liave  been  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  wor- 
ship of  Apollo.  The  tirst  temple  built  to  him  at 
Rome  was  in  the  year  b.  c.  430,  in  order  to  avert  a 
plague  which  had  broken  out  in  the  city  and  stu'- 
roimding  country.  A  second  temple  was  built  to 
him  in  n.  C.  350.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  time 
of  Augustus  that  the  Romans  actively  engaged  in 
the  worship  of  this  god,  wdien  alter  the  battle  of 
Actium  the  emperor  dedicated  the  spoils  to  Apollo, 
appointed  games  in  his  honour,  and  built  a  temple 
to  him  on  the  Palatine  Hill.  The  Eiriu-ians  wor- 
sliippcd  Apollo  on  Mount  Soracte,  to  which  Pliny 
refers  in  these  words  :  "  Not  far  from  the  city  of 
Rome,  in  the  country  of  the  Falisci,  there  are  a  few 
f  imilies  who,  iu  an  annual  sacrifice  which  is  held  to 
vVpollo  on  .Mount  Soracte,  walk  over  a  heap  of  burn- 
ing wood  without  being  injured,  and  are,  therefore, 
by  a  perpetual  decree  of  the  senate,  exempted  from 
serving  iii  the  wars,  or  being  burdened  with  any 
duty."     These  remarks  would  seem  to  imply,  that 


the  I'^truriuns  had  practised  some  ceremony  similar 
to  that  which  was  observed  among  the  ancient  Ca- 
naanites,  of  passing  through  the  lire.  I'he  laurel 
was  saci-ed  to  Apollo.  He  is  said  to  have  resided  along 
with  the  Muses  on  Moimt  Parnassus,  and  to  have 
taught  them  the  arts  of  poetry  and  music.  He  is 
often  represented  as  a  beardless  youth  of  singular 
beauty  and  elegance,  with  flowing  hair,  crowned  with 
laiu'el,  holding  a  bow  and  arrows  in  his  right  hand, 
and  a  harp  in  his  left.  'When  he  appears  as  the 
sun,  he  rides  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses.  The 
animals  used  in  sacrifice  to  Apollo  were  chiefly  bidls 
and  oxen. 

APOLLONIA,  a  festival  sacred  to  Apollo  at 
^giale,  observed  annually  in  houom-  of  the  return 
of  that  god  with  his  sister  Artemis,  after  having 
been  di'iven  to  Crete  on  the  conquest  of  Python.  On 
the  day  set  apart  for  this  festival,  seven  young  men, 
and  as  many  jouug  women,  were  selected  to  go,  as 
it  were,  in  search  of  the  god  and  goddess. 

APOLOGY  [Gv.  apologia,  a  del'ence),  the  term 
used  to  denote  the  defences  of  Christianity  which 
were  produced  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian 
Church.  These  apologies  were  of  two  diii'erent 
forms,  and  written  with  two  difierent  objects.  One 
class  of  them  were  expositions  of  Christian  doctrine 
intended  for  the  use  of  enlightened  pagans  generally  , 
the  other  class  were  more  official  in  then-  character, 
being  meant  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the  Chris- 
tians before  emperors,  or  before  the  proconsuls  or 
presidents  of  provinces.  Not  being  able  to  obtain  a 
hearing  in  person,  they  were  under  the  necessity  of 
producing  their  defence  in  writing.  The  first  Apo- 
logy was  presented  to  the  Emperor  Adrian,  by  Qiuid- 
ratus,  A.  D.  12(3,  a  fragment  of  which  is  preserved 
by  Eusebius;  but  a  second  presented  to  the  same 
emperor  soon  after  by  Aristides,  a  converted  Athe- 
nian philosopher,  is  lost.  The  rest  of  the  ancient 
xVpologists  for  Christianity  were  Justin  Maityr,  Ta- 
tian,  Athenagoras,  Theophilus,  Mehto,  Claudius 
ApoUinaris,  Hippolytus,  Clemens  Alexandi-iuus, 
TertuUian,  Minucius  Felix,  Oi'igen,  Cyprian,  Lac- 
tantius,  and  Ai-nobius.  The  Apologists  come  next 
in  order  after  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  and  their  wri- 
tings, as  far  as  they  have  been  preserved,  are  pecu- 
liarly valuable,  as  showing  the  arguments  adduced 
by  the  heathen  against  Christiainty,  and  the  man- 
ner in  wdiich  these  arguments  were  met  by  the  early 
Christian  writers. 

APOMYIUS  (Gr.  apo,  from,  muios,  a  fly),  a  sur- 
name of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  as  being  a  driver  away 
of  flies,  under  w  liich  name  he  was  worshipped  by  the 
Elcans. 

APOPIS,  a  deity  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  a  bro- 
ther of  the  Sun,  and  mentioned  by  Plutarch  as  hav- 
ing made  war  against  Jo\e. 

APOPOMPiE,  certain  days  on  which  tlie  Greeks 
oli'ered  sacrifices  to  tlie  gods  called  Ponipai'oi,  or 
conductors  by  the  way.  Wlio  these  were  is  not 
projicrly  ascertained,    unle.-s  it  refers   to    Mercury, 
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wliose  employuKMit  it  was  to  conduct  the  souls  of 
deceased  persons  to  the  shades  below. 

APOSTASY  (Gr.  apostasU.  a  departure),  a  re- 
lumtiatiou  or  aUiudonmeut  of  our  religion,  either  liy 
an  open  declaration  in  words,  or  by  a  vii-tual  de- 
claration of  it  by  our  works.  In  the  early  Christian 
Ciiurcii  tiiib  sin  subjected  those  who  were  guilty  of  ■ 
it  to  the  severest  ecclesiastical  censures  There 
were  usually  reckoned  at  that  time  three  diiferent 
kinds  or  de.;ip"ees  of  Apostasy.  Some  eiitirely  re- 
nounced the  Christian  religion,  and  passed  over  to 
the  Jews ;  others  mingled  a  partial  observance  of 
Jewish  ceremonies,  and  a  partial  ado]ition  of  Jewish 
doctrines  with  the  profession  of  the  Christian  faith  ; 
and  others  complied  with  them  so  far  astojohi  in 
many  of  their  unlawful  practices,  though  they  made 
no  formal  profession  of  an  adlierence  to  the  Jewish 
religion.  Though  tlie  imperial  laws  allowed  tliose 
tliat  were  original  Jews  the  complete  freedom 
of  their  religion,  and  the  enjoyment  of  many  privi- 
leges for  a  long  time  under  tlie  reigns  of  Clu-Lstian 
emperors,  yet  they  strictly  prohibited  any  Christian 
going  over  to  them,  and  exposed  all  such  apostates 
to  very  Iieavy  penalties.  Constantine  left  it  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Jews  to  punish  tliem  witji  death  or 
any  otlier  condign  pinii.-lniient.  His  sou,  Constan- 
tius,  subjected  them  to  confiscation  of  goods.  And 
Valentmian,  the  younger,  deprived  tliera  of  the 
power  of  disposing  of  tlieir  estates  by  will.  In  com- 
pliance witli  these  laws  of  the  states,  the  Church  not 
only  pronounced  a  solemn  anathema  agiiinst  all  such 
apostates,  but  prevented  them  from  being  recognized 
as  credible  witnesses  m  any  of  her  coiu-ts  of  judica- 
ture. 

Those  apostates  also,  who  souglit  to  form  to  tliem- 
sehes  a  new  religion,  by  an  incongruous  rai.xture  of 
the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  systems,  were  con- 
demned by  the  church  as  heretics,  and  excluded  from 
her  eomnnmion ;  while  those  who  endeavoured  to 
compromise  matters  by  conforming  to  the  Jews  in 
some  of  tlieir  rites  and  ceremonial  practices,  were  vis- 
ited with  church  censures  coiTespondhig  to  the  extent 
of  their  sin.  The  council  of  Laodicea  forbids  Chris- 
tians to  Jndaize,  by  resting  on  the  Sabbath,  under 
pain  of  anathema;  it  likewise  prohibits  keeping 
Jewish  feasts,  and  accepting  festival  [iresents  sent 
from  them ;  and  also  receiving  mileavened  bread 
Irom  them,  which  is  accounted  a  partaking  with 
them  in  their  impiety.  Among  tlie  apostolical  can- 
ons, there  is  one  which  forbids  fasting  or  feasting 
with  tlie  Jews,  or  receiving  any  of  their  festival 
presents  or  unleavened  bread,  under  the  penalty  of 
deposition  to  a  clergj-man,  and  excommunication  to 
a  la_\man.  Acoorchng  to  another  of  the  same  can- 
ons, to  cany  oil  to  a  Jewish  synagogue,  or  set  up 
lights  on  their  festivals,  was  regarded  as  a  crime 
equally  great  with  the  perfomiance  of  the  same  ser- 
vice for  a  heathen  temple  or  festival,  and  both  were 
ahke  ]iuni.-lied  with  excommunication.  A  bi.shop, 
priest,   or  deacon,  also,  who  celebrated  the  Easter 
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festival  before  the  \erual  (.cjuinox  with  the  Jews, 
was  considered  as  thereby  incurring  the  sentence  of 
deposition.  The  council  of  Eliberis  forbids  Chris- 
tians to  have  recourse  to  the  Jews  for  blessing  the 
friuts  of  the  earth,  and  that  under  the  penalty  of  ex- 
communication. Tlie  same  council  forbids  both 
clergy  and  laity  to  eat  with  the  Jews  upon  pain  ot 
being  cast  out  of  the  communion  of  the  church. 
The  council  of  Clemiont  makes  it  excommunication 
for  a  Christian  to  maiTv  a  Jew.  And  the  thli'd 
coiuicil  of  Orleans  prohibits  it  mider  the  same  pen- 
alty, together  with  separation  of  the  parties. 

Another  sort  of  apostates  were  such  as  fell  away 
voluntarily  into  lieathenisra  after  they  had  for  soiue 
time  made  profession  of  Christianity.  The  unptrial 
laws,  at  least  from  the  time  of  Theodosius,  denied 
apostates  of  this  kind  the  common  privilege  of  Ko- 
man  subjects,  depriving  them  of  tlie  pow'er  of  dispos- 
ing of  their  estates  by  will.  Valentinian  tlie  younger, 
not  only  denied  them  tlie  power  of  making  their  own 
mils,  but  of  receixing  any  benefit  from  others  by 
will :  no  man  might  make  them  his  heu-s,  nor  could 
they  succeed  to  any  inheritance.  They  were  pi'o- 
hibited  from  having  intercourse  with  others ;  their 
testimony  was  not  to  be  taken  in  a  court  of  law ; 
they  were  to  be  accounted  infamous,  and  of  no  credit 
among  men.  The  council  of  Eliberis  denies  com- 
munion to  the  last  to  all  such  apostates,  because  they 
doubled  their  crime,  not  only  in  absenting  themselves 
from  church  ordinances,  but  in  defiling  themselves 
with  idolatry.  Those  apostates  who  only  left  oJf 
attendance  on  religious  as.>-emblies  for  a  long  time, 
but  did  not  fall  into  idoktiy,  should  they  afterwards 
return  to  the  church,  might  be  admitted  to  commu- 
nion after  ten  years'  probation.  Cyprian  says,  that 
many  of  his  ))redecessors  in  Africa  denied  coninui- 
nion  to  the  very  last,  to  aU  such  as  were  guilty  of 
the  three  great  crimes,  apostasy,  adulteiy,  and  nuu'- 
der.  Siricius,  bishop  of  Kome,  says  apostates  were 
to  do  penance  as  long  as  they  lived,  and  only  to  have 
the  gxace  of  reconciliation  at  the  point  of  death. 

The  ordinary  way  in  which  in  early  times  a]'OS- 
tates  to  heathenism  renounced  the  Cliristian  faith, 
was  by  denying  Christ  and  blaspheming  liis  name. 
That  this  was  the  common  mode  of  a\  o-wing  their 
apostasv,  appears  from  the  dcniimd  which  the  pro- 
consul made  to  Polycarp,  and  the  aged  Chiislian's 
reply  to  it.  The  proconsul  called  upon  him  to  re- 
vile Christ,  but  Polycarp  replied,  '•  These  eighty-six 
years  1  have  served  Him,  and  he  never  did  me  any 
liarm ;  how  then  can  I  blaspheme  my  King  and  Sa- 
viom-!"  Justin  Martyr  says,  that  when  Barchoce- 
bas,  the  ringleader  of  the  Jewish  rebellion  raider 
Adrian,  persecuted  the  Cluistians,  he  threatened  to 
inflict  ten-ible  pmiislunents  on  all  who  would  not 
deny  Christ,  and  blaspheme  his  name.  AU  blas- 
phemers of  this  kind  accordingly  were  punished  wilh 
the  highest  degree  of  ecclesiastical  censure.  All 
apostates,  wlio  were  either  in  debt,  or  under  prose- 
cution as  criminals,  wer»  denied  the  privilege  of  tak- 
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ini;  sanctuary  iii  the  church.  Ami  by  a  law  of 
Theodosius,  the  slave  of  an  apostate  master  who  (led 
from  liiui,  and  took  sjuictuary  in  the  church,  was 
not  only  to  be  protected,  but  to  receive  his  freedom. 

Apostasy  from  Judaism  to  Christianity  is  regarded 
liv  the  Jews  as  a  sui  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  all  who 
arc  guilty  of  it  are  believed  to  be  excluded  from  all 
sh;u'e  of  future  liappiness,  unless  they  repent,  and 
return  to  the  bosom  of  the  synagogue.  The  Rabbis, 
however,  allow  such  persons  no  time  for  considera-. 
tiou  or  repentance ;  apostasy  is  deemed  to  require 
immediate  extermination ,  they  pronotmce  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  all  faithful  Israelites  not  to  suffer  an 
apostate  to  die  a  natural  death,  but  to  hurry  liim 
away,  either  by  public  execution,  or  private  assas- 
sination, uito  those  torments  wliich  await  liim  in 
another  state.  One  of  the  most  common  terms  of 
reproach,  wliich  the  Jews  apply  to  one  of  their  breth- 
ren who  has  embraced  Clu"istianity  is  Me-sliummad, 
which  signifies  a  person  ruined  and  destroyed,  and 
the  imprecation  which  generally  follows  is,  "  Let  his 
name  and  memory  be  blotted  out." 

Among  the  Mohammedans  apostasy  is  considered 
as  calling  for  the  instant  death  of  the  man  who  shall 
dare  to  renounce  the  faith  of  Islam.  Almost  all 
false  systems  of  religion  indeed  consider  the  aban- 
donment of  their  creed  and  modes  of  worsliip  as  a 
capital  crime. 

APOSTLE  (Gr.  apostello,  to  send),  a  name  given 
to  the  twelve  disciples  whom  Jesus  Christ  set  apart 
to  be  the  first  preachers  of  his  gospel.  Before 
maldng  the  selection  of  his  apostles,  our  blessed 
Redeemer  had  been  engaged  for  a  considerable  time 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  public  ministry.  He  had 
laid  down,  with  great  clearness  and  force,  the  nature 
and  design  of  that  kingdom  which  he  had  come  to 
establish  upon  the  earth.  The  attention  of  the  Jew- 
ish people  had  been  aroused  by  his  discourses  and 
miracles,  and  matters  were  now  in  such  a  state  as 
called  for  the  appointment  of  a  number  of  qualified 
men,  who  would  not  only  assist  in  extending  the  gos- 
pel while  Cln-ist  was  upon  the  earth,  but  would  cjirry 
forward  the  great  work  after  he  had  gone  to  the  Fa- 
ther. Jesus,  accordingly,  resolved  to  select  and  send 
forth  twelve  men  from  among  his  followers,  to  be  liis 
apostles  or  ambassadors  to  a  guilty  world.  In  pro- 
ceeding to  their  choice  and  appointment,  Jesus  seems 
to  have  felt  deeply  the  solemnity  of  the  work,  for 
Luke  infonns  us,  that  on  the  day  previous,  "  he  re- 
tired to  a  moiuitain  to  pray,  and  continued  all  night 
in  prayer  to  God."  He  did  not  send  them  forth  im- 
mediately after  they  became  disciples,  nor  even  im- 
mediately after  they  were  ajipolnted  to  the  apostle- 
ship,  but  to  tit  them  all  the  better  for  their  arduous 
ami  important  work,  they  continued  for  some  time 
to  enjoy  his  instructions  both  in  private  and  public. 

The  word  opostle  signifies  one  sent,  a  messenger. 
It  is  equivalent  in  meaning  to  the  angel  of  the 
cluu-ch  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  and  Jesus  himself 
is  styled  the  Messenger  of  •the  Covenant,  and  also 


the  Ajiostle  and  High  Priest  of  our  profession.  The 
apostles  were  twelve  in  number,  probably  that  tlie 
Christian  cliurch  might  correspond  with  the  Jewish, 
which  was  composed  of  twelve  tribes,  and  to  this 
John  allude-  in  his  vision  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
which  "  had  twelve  gates,  and  at  the  gates  twelve 
angels,  and  the  wall  of  the  city  had  twelve  founda- 
tions, and  in  them  the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles 
of  the  Lamb." 

The  apostles  were  the  first  select  ministers  of 
Christ,  distinguished  from  all  others  who  should  ever 
hold  office  in  the  church  of  Christ.  And  accordmgly 
the  apostle  Paul,  when  in  Rph.  iv.  11.  he  enumer- 
ates the  various  authorized  officers  in  the  Christian 
church,  places  apostles  in  the  very  foregroimd.  "  He 
gave  some  apostles,"  and  then  as  difi'erent  from,  and 
inferior  to  these,  he  mentions  '•  prophets,  evangelists, 
pastors  and  teachers."  Who  then  were  the  men 
whom  Jesus  chose  to  be  his  apostles  ?  We  might 
have  supposed  that  for  an  office  so  important,  so  dif- 
ficult, so  responsible,  he  would  liave  selected  men  ot 
high  talents,  extensive  learnmg,  polished  manners, 
distinguished  for  then-  wealth  and  infiuonce  in  so- 
ciety. Far  difi'erent  were  the  men  whom  Jesus 
called  to  bg  his  faithful  messengers  ;^iumble,  plain, 
unlettered  men,  remarkable  neither  for  their  natural 
nor  then-  acquired  endowments.  What  then  was  the 
secret  of  the  marked  success  which  attended  the  la- 
bours of  such  men  ?  "  The  treasure  was  put  in 
earthen  vessels,  that  the  excellency  of  the  power 
might  clearly  appear  to  be  of  God,  and  not  of  men." 
They  were  endowed  with  mu'aculous  gifts,  such  as 
heaven  alone  could  bestow.  "  He  gave  them  power 
against  miclean  spirits,  to  cast  them  out,  and  to  heal 
all  manner  of  sickness,  and  all  manner  of  disease." 
These  were  the  credentials  of  their  mission,  clearly 
showing  that  they  had  received  power  and  authority 
from  on  high.  When  they  went  forth,  therefore, 
into  the  world,  proclaunuig  the  salvation  of  the  gos- 
pel, their  testimony  was  confirmed  by  "  signs  and 
wonders,  and  cUvers  miracles  and  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost." 

The  names  of  the  twelve  apostles  are  thus  given 
by  the  Evangelist  Matthew : — "  The  first,  Simon, 
who  is  called  Peter,  and  Andrew  liis  brother ;  James 
the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  John  his  brother;  Philip, 
and  Bartholomew ;  Thomas,  and  Matthew  the  pub- 
lican ;  James  the  son  of  Alpheus,  and  Lebbeus, 
whose  surname  was  Thaddeus  ;  Simon  the  Canaanite, 
and  Judas  Iscariot,  who  also  betrayed  him."  Though 
Matthew  records  the  mission  of  tlie  ajiostles,  iunne- 
diately  after  their  nomination  to  the  office,  it  would 
ajipear  from  the  other  Evangelists,  that  a  consider- 
able pjeriod  elapsed  after  their  appouitment  to  the 
apostleship  before  they  were  sent  out  to  jireach  the 
gospel.  With  the  view  of  qualifying  and  preparing 
them  for  their  gi-eat  work,  Jesus  took  tliem  mider 
sjiecial  instruction,  for  Mark  tells  us,  that  "  he  or- 
dained them  that  they  should  be  with  him."  Having 
sat  for  some  time  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  learned 
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the  law  at  his  mouth,  the  apostles  were  sent  forth, 
and  in  the  tirst  instance  the  extent  of  their  mission 
was  limited.  They  were  not  to  go  as  yet  into  the 
way  of  the  Greutiles,  nor  to  enter  into  any  city  of 
the  Samaritans.  Tlie  jiersonal  ministry  of  Christ, 
and  the  early  labonrs  of  the  apostles,  were  confined 
to  the  Jews.  And  even  after  the  resiuTection  of 
Clnnst,  when  the  extended  commission  was  given  to 
the  apostles,  that  repentance  and  remission  of  sins 
should  be  preached  among  all  nations,  Jesus  added, 
"  beginning  at  JeriLsalem."  By  his  own  direct  au- 
thority, without  the  agency  or  interposition  of  any 
other,  he  gives  liis  histructions  to  the  apostles  to 
whom  they  are  to  go,  "  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house 
of  Israel ; "  in  what  employment  they  are  to  be  en- 
gaged, they  are  to  "  preach  ;"  and  what  is  to  be  the 
subject  of  their  preaching,  "  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
at  hand."  The  nanje  of  apostle  was  not  confined 
to  the  twelve,  but  is  sometimes  applied  in  the  New 
Testament  to  those  who  assisted  the  apostles  in  their 
labours.  Thus  Barnabas  is  so  called  in  Acts  xiv.  4 
and  14,  and  Epaplu-oditus  in  Phil.  ii.  25.  In  the 
exercise  of  their  office  the  apostles  planted  chm-ches 
in  various  places,  and  visited  and  superintended  the 
cliurches  they  had  founded.  Many  -ivi-iters,  both  an- 
cient and  modem,  allege  that  all  bishops  were  at  first 
called  apostles. 

Among  the  Jews,  at  a  later  period,  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  tliere  was  a  class  of  officers 
who  bore  the  name  of  apostles.  These  were  envoys 
or  legates  of  the  Jewish  Patriarch,  who  passed  from 
one  province  to  another,  to  regulate  in  his  name  the 
difi'erences  that  arose  betmxt  private  persons  or  in  the 
spiagogues.  They  had  also  a  commission  to  levy  the 
impost  tliat  was  paid  annually  to  the  Patriarch,  and, 
besides  aiding  him  with  their  counsel,  they  reported 
the  state  of  the  churches.  This  office  was  abolished 
by  the  Christian  emperors. 

Apostle  in  the  Greek  Liturgy  is  a  name  used  to 
denote  a  book  containing  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  printed 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  to  be  read  in  churches 
in  the  course  of  the  vear. 

APOSTLES'  CREED,  a  formula  or  sinnmary  of 
the  Christian  faith,  drawn  up,  according  to  Ruffinus, 
by  the  apostles  during  their  stay  at  Jerusalem. 
Baronius  and  some  other  writers  conjecture  that  they 
did  not  compose  it  till  the  second  year  of  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  shortly  before  their  dispersion.  But  there 
is  no  eWdence  tliat  any  fonnal  creed  whatever  was 
drawn  up  by  the  apostles.  Had  it  been  so,  we  would 
undoubtedly  have  found  in  their  writings  some  notice 
of  such  a  formula  ha\iug  been  published  by  them. 
The  modern  Tractarians,  indeed,  adduce  a  few  pas- 
sages, in  which  they  allege  that  Paul  quotes  from  the 
Creed.  The  first  passage  runs  thus,  "  For  I  delivered 
unto  you  first  of  all  that  which  also  I  received,  how  that 
Christ  died  for  our  sins  according  to  the  scriptures." 
Now  compare  this  passage  with  one  just  jjreeeding 
it,  in  the  eleventh  chapter,  "  For  I  have  received  of 
the  Lord  that  which  also  I  delivei-ed  unto  you,  That 


the  Lord  Jesus  the  same  night  in  which  he  was  be- 
trayed took  bread."  The  exjiressions  in  both  verses 
are  all'but  identical;  and  surely,  therefore,  the  ob- 
vious mode  of  intei-preting  the  passage  in  the  fif- 
teenth, is  by  that  in  the  eleventh  chapter,  where 
there  is  evidently  no  quotation  from  the  creed.  In- 
stead of  receiving  his  faith  from  the  creed,  the 
apostle  expressly  discountenances  every  such  idea  in 
Gal.  i.  11,  12:  "But  I  certify  you,  brethi-en,  that 
the  gosjiel  which  was  preached  of  me  is  not  after 
man.  For  I  neither  received  it  of  man,  neither  was 
I  taught  it,  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ." 

The  next  passage  adduced  by  the  Tractarians  in 
favour  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  being  referred  to  by  the 
Apostle  Paul,  is  to  be  found  in  2  Tim.  i.  13,  "  Hold 
fast  the  fonn  of  sound  words,  which  thou  hast  heard 
of  me,  m  faith  and  love  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 
Now  from  the  construction  of  these  words  in  the  ori- 
ginal, it  is  plain  that  the  apostle  does  not  say  that 
Timothy  had  heard  ffom  him  an  outline  of  sound 
words,  but  that  he  had  lieard  from  him  soimd  words, 
of  which  he  was  to  liold  fast  the  outline,  that  is,  the 
leading  features.  If  there  was  such  a  form  of  soimd 
words,  where  is  it  ?  T!ie  fonn  called  by  us  "  The 
Apostles'  Creed,"  cannot  be  traced  higher  than  the 
fourth  century.  And  the  forms  given  in  the  early 
writers  vary  much,  both  from  this  and  among  them- 
selves. Irenpeus  and  TertulUan,  both  of  whom  floiu'- 
ished  in  the  second  century,  give  creeds  or  formuhe 
of  faith,  which  diti'er  in  various  respects  from  one 
another.  Had  there  been  such  a  fomi  as  is  alleged 
left  by  the  apostles,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
would  have  been  referred  to  by  these  or  some  other 
of  the  early  writers.  But  for  the  tii"st  three  centuries 
and  more,  there  is  not  the  slightest  indication  given  us 
that  the  apostles  left  such  a  form.  Each  person  who 
ha.s  occasion  to  give  a  summary  of  the  chief  articles 
of  the  Christian  faith,  gives  it  in  difl'erent  words, 
and,  if  more  than  once,  does  not  himself  give  always 
the  same  form.  Not  the  slightest  reference,  besides, 
is  made  to  such  a  fonn  by  the  Nicene  council,  in 
A.  D.  325. 

It  is  not  till  the  close  of  the  fourth  ceutiuy  that 
we  meet  with  the  report  of  the  Creed  having  been 
composed  by  the  apostles.  We  do  not  find  even  the 
name  "  The  Apostles'  Creed,"  earlier  than  a  letter  of 
Ambrose,  written  about  the  year  A.  D.  389.  The 
tirst  assertion  of  its  ha\'ing  been  composed  by  the 
apostles,  is  found  in  Ruffinus,  who,  in  his  '  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Creed,'  ^ratten  about  the  year  A.  D.  390, 
tells  us  that  it  was  said  to  be  wTitten  by  them, 
though  in  a  sul>sequent  part  of  the  same  treatise,  he 
speaks  as  if  he  himself  had  some  doubts  on  the  point. 
Jerome  also  speaks  of  the  Creed  as  having  been  de- 
hvered  by  the  apostles,  and  similar  language  is  used 
respecting  it  by  several  wn-iters  of  tlie  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries.  Thus  the  opinion  gained  ground  that  the 
Creed  was  in  reality  composed  by  the  apostles. 

What  is  called  "The  Apostles'  Creed."  attained 
its  present  fonn  not  all  at  once,  but  gi'adually.      In 
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its  eai-liest  funii  it  C'lisisteJ  simply  of  a  confession 
of  the  Trinity.  Erasmus  and  Vossius  were  of 
oi)iniuu  tliat  for  mo;e  tli;m  tliree  centuries  tlie  Creeil 
(liJ  not  extend  further  than  that.  It  ai)i)ears  from 
the  eai-ly  creeds  which  still  exist,  that,  even  in  the  part 
relating  to  the  Trinity,  the  article  relating  to  Christ's 
descent  into  hell  formed  no  part  of  the  primitive 
summary  of  the  articles  of  the  faith.  The  iii'st  creed 
in  which  it  appears  was  one  pubUshed  by  the  Arians 
at  the  council  of  Ariminum,  A.  v.  359,  which  had 
also  been  previously  exhibited  by  them  at  the  coun- 
cil of  Sinnium.  It  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  creed 
of  the  church  of  Aquileia,  given  by  Rufftuus  towards 
the  close  of  this  centmy,  who,  however,  also  tells  us 
thiit  this  addition  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  creed  of 
the  Roman  church,  nor  in  the  cliiu"ches  of  the  East. 
Tins  article,  therefore,  was  not  introduced  into  the 
creed  of  the  Roman  and  oriental  churches,  until  after 
the  fourth  century.  In  the  article  relating  to  tlie 
church,  the  most  ancient  creeds,  both  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  churches,  have  only  the  words  ''  holy 
church,"  the  word  "  catholic"  having  been  afterwards 
added  by  the  Greelcs.  The  article  of  the  "  com- 
munion of  sauits,"  also,  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
creed  or  baptismal  confession  of  the  iirst  four  cen- 
turies, nor  in  many  of  those  of  a  subsei|uent  date. 

Tlie  obvious  conclusion  from  all  that  has  been  said 
is,  that  the  formula  which  is  familiarly  known  by  the 
name  of  "  The  Apostles'  Creed,"  has  no  claim  what- 
ever to  be  regarded  as  the  genuine  production  of  the 
apostles,  but  is  a  composition  of  a  much  later  date. 
It  was  no  part  of  the  public  liturgy  in  the  earlier  ages 
of  the  church.  Tullo,  bishop  of  Antioch,  seems  to 
have  been  the  tu-st  who  introduced  the  "Creed"  into 
the  daily  service  of  the  Greek  church  about  A.  D. 
471,  and  it  was  not  adojited  by  the  church  of  Con- 
stantinople till  A.  D.  511.  The  Roman  church  ilid 
not  embody  it  as  a  part  of  their  Uturgy  before  A.  D. 
1014.  Bishop  Burnet  gives,  as  the  ground  for  retain- 
ing the  "Creed"  in  the  htiu-gy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  that  the  doctrine  which  it  contams  is  to  be 
foiuid  in  the  Scriptures.     See  Ckekd. 

APOSTOLEUM,  the  temi  by  which,  ui  the  early 
ages  of  Christianity,  a  church  was  described  which 
luid  been  built  in  honour  of  an  apostle.  Thus  Sozo- 
men  speaks  of  tlie  apo:<t(i/,euiii  of  Peter  in  Rome,  and 
again,  of  the  ajio^toleiiin  of  Peter  and  Paul  at  (jiier- 
cus,  in  the  suburbs  of  Clialcedon. 

APOSTOLIC,  something  that  relates  to  the 
apostles.  Thus  we  S]ieak  of  the  apostolic  age,  the 
apo-tolic  doctrine,  traditions,  iSrc. 

APOSTOLIC  CATHOLIC  CHURCH.  This 
name  has  been  assumed  by  a  body  of  Christians 
who  have  sometimes  been  termed  Irvingites,  from 
the  circumstance  that  their  rise  as  a  distmct  and 
sejiarate  commiitiion  is  to  be  traced  to  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Irving,  an  able  and  pious,  though  somewhat  ec- 
centric Presbyterian  minister  in  London.  Mr.  Irving 
delivered,  in  18-21).30,  a  series  of  doctrines  on  the 
extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Si.int,  which  he  maintained 


were  not  limited  in  their  communication  to  the  times 
of  the  apostles  and  their  immediate  successors,  but 
were  designed  to  continue  tlu'oughout  every  age  of 
the  church.  He  argued,  also,  that  the  absence  of 
these  spiritual  gifts  was  solely  due  to  the  low  state 
of  the  church's  faith  and  holiness.  These  discourses 
attracted  greiit  attention,  and  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  the  minds  of  many.  While  they  were  in  the 
ci5iu-se  of  delivery,  a  report  was  spread  throughout 
the  country  that  a  manifestation  of  extraordinary 
gifts  bad  taken  place  at  Port-Glasgow,  in  the  West 
of  Scotland,  and  that  a  pious  female  named  Isabella 
Campbell  had  been  suddenly  and  miraculously  cured 
of  a  severe  and  lingermg  illness.  The  occiuTence  of 
such  an  event  at  the  very  time  when  the  minds  of 
many  members  of  Mr.  Irving's  congregation  had 
been  thrown  by  his  discourses  into  a  state  of  gi-eat 
excitement,  was  likely  to  work  upon  susceptible 
minds,  leading  them  into  extravagance  and  enthusi- 
asm. The  news  from  Port-Glasgow  was  hailed  by 
not  a  (ew  as  a  remarkable  fiiUilment  and  coniirmation 
of  Blr.  Irving's  views.  Numbers  hurried  to  the 
scene  to  witness  these  marvellous  operations  of  the 
Spirit,  and  the  "  gifted  "  in  the  little  community  were 
looked  upon  with  veneration  and  awe.  They  spoke 
on  some  occasions  in  "au  unknown  tongue,"  and 
though  utterly  unintelligible  and  therefore  unedify- 
ing  to  those  who  heard  it,  still  the  gift  was  concluded 
by  not  a  few  to  be  directly  I'rora  above.  Among  the 
lirmest  and  most  unhesitating  bebevers  in  these 
manifestations,  was  Mr.  Irving  liimself,  who,  naturally 
anxious  that  his  people  should  witness  such  a  marked 
dis])lay  of  the  Spirit's  power,  invited  a  highly  "  gift- 
ed "  female  from  Port-Glasgow  to  visit  London,  and 
exhibit  before  his  congi-egation  the  extraordinary 
power  she  had  received.  The  invitation  was  complied 
with,  and  the  result  was  that  the  same  gift  of  speak- 
ing in  "  uuknomi  tongues  "  came  to  be  enjoyed  by 
various  members  of  Mr.  Irving's  Hock,  who,  first  in 
1  rivate  meetings  for  prayer,  and  afterwards  in  the 
pubUc  congregation,  broke  forth  into  strange  utter- 
ances, which  were  readily  and  without  reserve  ac- 
knowlcdged,M)oth  by  the  pastor  and  many  of  his 
peojile,  as  messages  sent  from  Goil.  Some  of  these 
revelations  were  interpreted,  and  others  not,  liut  the 
church  in  Regent  Sijuare  was  now  the  scene  of  much 
"  prophesying  "  and  "  sjieaking  in  tongues."  Tlie 
prophesying  was  plain  and  easily  understood  by  all, 
but  the  "  tongues  "  were  generally  such  as  no  one 
could  possibly  comprehend,  and  the  only  expLination 
which  could  be  given  of  the  matter  was,  that  perhaps 
they  might  be  meant  as  signs  simply  of  the  Spirit's 
presence  and  power.  They  were  regarded,  besides, 
by  some  of  the  believers  in  their  reality,  as  sure 
prognostications  that  the  end  of  all  things  was  at 
hand. 

Mr.  Irving,  tlie  virtual  originator  of  the  body 
whoso  history  and  tenets  we  are  now  considering, 
had  been  teaching,  lor  some  time  in  Regent  Sipiaro 
church,  doctrines  which  were  regarded  as  decidedly 
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heretical,  pai'ticiilarly  in  regard  to  the  luiiuiin  nature 
of  Clirist,  wliieh  lie  declared  not  to  be  sinless  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  viewed  by  the  great  body  of 
Christians  of  all  denominations,  that  is,  he  held  it  to 
be  peccable  though  not  peccant.  His  errors  at 
length  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Chiu-cli  of  Scot- 
land, with  which  both  he  and  his  congregation  in 
London  were  connected.  With  the  sanction  and 
full  authority  of  the  General  Assembly  accordingly, 
Mr.  Irving  was  deposed  by  the  Presbytery  of  An- 
nan from  the  o.lice  of  the  ministry,  and  he  was  thus 
compelled  to  cease  his  connection  with  the  Regent 
S ipiare  church.  His  adherents  and  followers  there- 
Ujion  erected  for  him  a  new  place  of  worship  in  New- 
man Street.  Tlie  order  of  "  prophets''  was  regarded 
by  them  as  having  been  now  revived  in  the  church, 
and  soon  at^er,  one  of  the  so-c;illed  prophets  having 
pointed  out  an  individual  as  an  "  apostle,"  that  office 
also  was  considered  to  be  restored.  The  ministiy 
was  now  held  to  be  fourfold,  consisting  of  apostles, 
prophets,  evaugeUsts,  and  pastors,  and  that  the  pro- 
per mode  of  ordination  was  by  tlie  imposition  of  the 
apostles'  hands  on  those  who  had  been  prexiously  de- 
signated by  the  word  of  the  prophet  to  the  sacred  office 
of  the  ministry.  The  lirst  ordination,  accordmgly,  in 
connection  with  the  Apostolic  Catholic  Chiu'ch  took 
place  on  Christmas  day  1832,  when  an  angel,  or  chief 
pastor,  was  ordained  over  the  church  at  Albury. 
This  individiuil,  who  had  previously  been  an  "  evan- 
gelist," was  nominated  to  the  apostolic  office  by  the 
word  of  a  prophet,  and  he  was  ordained  to  that  office 
by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  an  apostle.  After 
>Ir.  Irving's  deposition  the  "gifted"  of  his  congi'e- 
gation  had  forbidden  him  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ments or  perform  any  priestly  function.  For  some 
time,  therefore,  he  had  ceased  to  exercise  his  usual 
duties,  as  the  pa-stor  of  a  congregation,  in  obedience 
to  what  he  viewed  as  a  command  from  heaven,  and 
liad  confined  himself  to  the  work  of  a  preacher  or 
deacon.  In  the  spring  of  18.3.3  this  prohibition  was 
removed  by  the  word  of  a  "  prophet,"  and  he  was 
ordained  accordingly  as  angel  of  the  church  in  New- 
man Street.  The  "prophetic  word"  now  ciilled  for 
tlie  appointment  of  elders  and  deacons,  the  former 
being  invested  with  a  priestly  character.  Kevela- 
tious  were  also  given  by  the  "  prophets"  as  to  other 
cquiilly  necessary  parts  of  church  organization. 

The  church  in  Newman  Street  fomied  the  nu- 
cleus as  well  as  the  model  of  the  churches  which  be- 
gan to  spring  up  holding  the  same  principles  and 
adopting  the  same  church  arrangements.  In  1835 
the  number  of  "  apostles,"  which  had  hitherto  been 
limited  to  five,  was  completed,  other  seven  having 
been  ordained  to  make  up  the  full  apostolic  col- 
lege. This  apo.stolic  band  having  been  set  apart  to 
their  high  office,  retired  to  Albury,  livhere  they  spent 
upwards  of  a  year  in  the  stud\'  of  the  Scriptia"es  and 
in  mutual  conference.  The  result  of  this  long  pro- 
tracted season  of  meditation  and  weighty  delibera- 
tion was,  that  a  council  was  established  on  the  mo- 


del of  the  Jewish  tabernacle,  "so  arranged,"  to  use 
their  own  words,  "  as  to  present  a  definite  form  cal- 
culated to  give  an  idea  of  the  true  relation  and  ad- 
justment of  the  machinery  of  the  universal  church." 
This  was  regarded  by  the  body  as  an  important  step, 
and  it  was  immediately  followed  up  by  the  produfc- 
tion  of  a  "Testimony"  addressed  to  the  rulers  of 
both  church  and  state.  The  document,  which  had 
been  csirefully  prepared  by  the  senior  apostle  from 
notes  drawn  out  by  each  of  the  members  of  the  apos- 
tolic college,  was  sent  to  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, most  of  tlie  bishops,  a  large  number  of  the 
London  clergy,  and  most  of  the  ministers  of  tlie  lo- 
calities in  which  churches  on  tlie  apostolic  model  had 
been  raised.  The  other  document  addressed  to  tiie 
rulers  of  the  state,  whictli  was  prepared  by  a  single 
apo.stle,  was  also  in  ls3G  delivered  to  the  king  in 
person,  and  afterwards  to  as  many  privy  counsellors 
as  could  be  found,  or  would  receive  it.  "In  1837," 
to  avail  ourselves  of  an  admiralile  summary  of  the 
operations  of  the  body  drawn  up  in  connection  with 
the  publication  of  the  last  census  in  1851,  "a  Ca- 
tholic Testimony,  being  a  combination  of  the  tv/o 
documents  already  noticed,  was  addressed  to  the 
patriarchs,  bishops,  and  sovereigns  of  Christendom, 
and  was  subsequently  delivered  to  Cardinal  Acton 
for  the  Pope, — to  Prince  Metteniich  for  the  Emperor 
of  Austria — and  to  various  others  among  the  bishops 
and  kings  of  Europe.  In  1838  the  apostles,  in  obe- 
dience to  another  prophecy,  departed  for  the  conti- 
nent, and  visited  for  two  years  most  of  the  European 
countries,  with  the  object  of  remarking  closely  the 
condition  of  the  general  Church,  and  gleaning  from 
each  portion  its  pecuhar  inheritance  of  truth.  From 
this  perambulation  they,  in  1840,  were  recalled  to 
settle  some  dis]jutes  which  had  arisen  in  their  ab- 
sence, with  respect  to  the  comparative  authority  oi 
the  apostles  and  the  council  above  referred  to.  The 
apostles  stilled  these  symptoms  of  dissension  by  as- 
serting their  supremacy ;  and  the  meetings  of  the 
council  were  suspended,  and  have  not  yet  been  re- 
vived. These  measures  led,  however,  to  the  seces- 
sion of  one  of  the  apostles,  whose  successor  has  not 
yet  been  named.  Seven  of  the  remaining  eleven,  in 
1844,  again  dispersed  themselves,  in  foreign  parts,  to 
be  again  recalled  in  1845,  in  order  to  detennine  what 
liturgical  formalities  should  be  observed.  This  set- 
tled, tliey  once  more  proceeded  to  their  work  abroad 
— the  senior  apostle,  who  remained  at  Albury,  hav- 
ing charge  of  all  the  London  churches  (now  reduced 
to  six). — The  prmcipal  work  of  recent  years  has 
been  the  gradual  completion  of  the  ritual  of  the 
Church.  In  1842  a  liturgy  had  been  framed,  '  com- 
bining the  excellencies  of  all  jn-eceding  liturgies.' 
In  this  a  certain  portion  of  the  service  was  allotted 
to  each  of  the  four  nnnisters  already  mentioned  ;  the 
communion  (which  before  had  been  received  by  the 
people  in  their  scat.s)  was  now  received  by  tlisin  be- 
fore the  altar,  kneeling ;  and  the  consecrated  ele- 
ments, before  their  distribution,  were  offered  as  .'.ii 
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oblatiou  before  the  Lord.  Simultaneously,  appro- 
priate vestments  were  pre.«eribed — tliealbaml  girdle, 
stole  and  cluisiible,  for  sen-ices  connected  with  the 
altar,  and  a  surplice  and  rochettc  and  niosette  for 
jireaching  and  other  offices.  In  1847  considerable 
additions  to  the  liturgy  were  made,  and  the  use  of 
consecrated  oil  was  permitted  in  visitation  of  the 
sick.  In  1850  it  was  ordered  that  a  ceitain  portion 
of  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine  shoiUd  be  kept  in 
an  appropriate  ark  or  tabernacle  placed  upon  the 
altar,  to  be  taken  by  the  angel,  at  the  moniing  and 
evening  services,  and  '  proposed'  as  a  symbol  before 
the  Lord.  The  latest  ceremonial  additions  were 
adopted  in  1852,  when  lights — two  on,  and  seven 
before,  the  altar — were  prescribed,  and  incense  was 
commanded  to  be  burnt  while  prayers  were  being 
oftered." 

It  is  only  riglit  to  state,  tliat  in  assuming  the 
name  of  the  Apostolic  Catholic  Church,  the  body  are 
not  to  be  understood  as  claiming  an  exclusive  right 
to  such  an  appellation.  They  disclaim  the  mime  of 
IrvLngites,  a.s  following  no  earthly  leader.  They 
deny  that  they  are  schismatics,  or  sectaries,  or  sepa- 
ratists of  any  kind,  but  tliat  they  are  members  of 
the  one  church,  baptized  into  Christ,  wliich  lias  ex- 
isted from  the  days  of  the  apostles,  and  that  their 
great  mission  is  to  reimite  the  scattered  members  cif 
the  one  body  of  Christ.  The  only  standards  of  faith 
■wliich  they  recognize  are  the  Apostles',  the  Nicene, 
and  the  Athanasian  Creeds.  The  distinctive  pecu- 
liarities of  their  belief  are  the  holding  what  they  con- 
sider an  important  revived  doctrine,  that  apostles, 
prophets,  evangelists,  and  pastors  are  the  abiding 
ministers  of  the  chm'ch  in  all  ages  of  its  history', 
designed,  along  with  the  power  and  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Gliost,  to  pi'epare  Cluist's  people  for  his  second 
comuig ;  that  the  church  ought  to  be  governed  b}' 
twelve  apostles,  whose  duty  and  right  it  is  to  exer- 
cise supreme  ride,  and  tliat  these  apostles  are  to  de- 
rive their  appointment  not  from  man,  but  immedi- 
ately from  God. 

In  regard  to  the  organization  of  their  churches, 
their  congi-egations  are  placed  under  the  pastoral 
rule  of  angels  or  bishops,  wth  whom  are  associated 
priests  and  deacons.  The  holy  eucharist  is  cele- 
brated and  the  communion  administered  every 
Lord's  day,  and  more  or  less  frequently  during  the 
week,  according  to  the  number  of  priests  connected 
with  the  congi-egation.  Where  the  congregation  is 
large,  there  is  divine  worship  in  public  at  the  first 
and  last  hours  of  the  day,  which  is  reckoned  after  tlic 
Jewish  fashion,  as  beginning  at  six  morning  and  end- 
ing at  six  evening,  and  if  the  number  of  ministers  be 
BuHicient,  prayers  arc  held  daily,  at  nine  and  three, 
the  very  hours  of  the  moniing  and  evening  sacrifice 
among  the  Jews.  Besides  free-will  ofiianngs,  the 
tenth  of  their  increase,  which  is  to  be  understood  as 
including  income  of  every  description,  is  dedicated  to 
the  Lord,  and  apportioned  among  tho.sc  who  are  se- 
parated to  the  work  of  the  ministry. 


Tlie  Apostolic  Catholic  Church  believe  in  the 
transubstantiation  of  the  elements  in  the  eucharist 
into  the  real  body  ami  blood  of  Christ,  and  that  the 
onlinance  is  not  only  a  feast  of  communion,  but  also 
of  sacrifice  and  oblation.  They  hold  that  the  con- 
secrated elements  should  be  used  not  only  for  pur- 
poses of  communion,  but  for  worship,  prayer  and 
intercession,  and  hence,  that  .the  elements  ought 
always  to  be  present  on  the  altar  when  the  church 
is  engaged  in  these  exercises.  In  accordance  with 
this  view,  consecrated  bread  and  wine  are  kept  con- 
stantly in  a  receptacle  on  the  altar,  and  both  ministers 
and  people  tuni  towards  them,  and  reverently  bow 
both  on  entering  and  leaving  the  cluirch. 

In  the  outward  arrangements  of  their  worship,  the 
Apostolic  Catholic  Church  attacli  much  importance 
to  the  use  of  symbolical  representations.  Thus  of 
late  two  lights  have  been  placed  on  the  altar  to  in- 
dicate the  presence  of  divine  light  in  tlie  institution 
of  apostle  and  prophet ;  seven  lights  are  an'anged 
before  the  altar  to  indicate  the  divine  light  commu- 
nicated through  the  sevenfold  eldership  ;  and  incense 
is  burnt  during  prayer  to  indicate  the  ascent  of  his 
people's  prayers  as  a  sweet  perfume  before  God. 
They  hold  the  doctrine  of  development,  in  so  far  as 
rituahsra  is  concerned,  and  hold  out  to  their  people 
the  expectation  that  as  the  church  advances  in  the 
perfecting  of  its  outward  ordinances,  new  rites  and 
ceremonies  will  be  jiroposed  through  the  modem 
apostles  and  prophets.  Both  in  their  doctrine  and 
ritual,  this  body  of  Christians  approaches  nearer 
to  Romanism  than  to  any  fonn  or  denomination  of 
Protestantism. 

It  is  c<alcHlated  that  in  England  there  ai-e  some- 
where about  thirty  congregations  belonguig  to  this 
body,  comprising  nearly  six  thousand  communicants; 
and  the  nimiber  is  said  to  be  on  the  increase.  Prom 
1846  to  1851  the  members  increased  by  a  third ; 
while  great  additions  luive  been  made  to  the  body  on 
the  Continent,  and  in  America.  There  are  also  con- 
gregations in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Conversions 
have  not  been  unfrequent  from  other  bodies  of  Chris- 
tians to  this  church,  and  this  is  all  the  more  to  be 
lamented,  as,  while  it  professes  to  abide  by  the  writ- 
ten Word,  it  yields  itself  up  to  the  guidance  of  pro- 
phetic utterances  given  forth  by  frail  and  fallible 
men. 

APOSTOLIC  CLERKS,  a  Romish  order,  insti- 
tuted in  the  year  1367,  by  John  Colombinus,  a  noble- 
man of  Siena.  They  were  afterwards  called  Jesuates, 
because  they  pronoimced  so  very  frequently  the 
name  of  Jesus.  This  oi'der  was  confiniied  by  L'r- 
ban  V.  in  A.  D.  1368,  but  it  was  abolished  by  Cle- 
ment IX.  in  the  ycjir  1G68.  Its  members  followed 
the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  but  they  were  not  in  holy 
orders,  and  only  gave  themselves  to  prayer,  to  pious 
exercises,  and  relieving  the  poor,  though  themselves 
without  iiroperty.  They  also  prciiai-ed  medicines, 
and  administered  them  gratuitously  among  the  needy. 
But  these  regulations  had  been   nearly  abandoned 
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wlieu  Clement  dissolved  the  order.  They  were  ob- 
liged to  recite  one  hundred  and  sixty-live  times 
every  day  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  same  nnniber 
of  Ave  Marias,  instead  of  the  canonical  office,  ab- 
staining from  saying  mass.  Tlieir  haljit  was  wliite, 
over  which  tliey  wore  a  dark  cloak,  a  white  hood, 
and  a  hrxe  leathern  girdle  with  sandals. 

APOSTOLIC  FATHERS,  an  apiiellation  usnally 
given  to  the  Christian  \VTiters  of  the  first  century, 
Barnabas,  Hermas,  Clement,  Ignatius,  and  Polycarp. 
The  epistles  and  other  writings  of  these  cotempo- 
raries  of  the  apostles  are  still  extant,  and  are  justly- 
valued  from  their  nearness  to  the  source  of  inspira- 
tion. A  Li^llection  of  the.-^e  wTitlngs  has  been  given 
in  two  volumes,  by  Cotelerius,  and,  after  him,  Le 
Clerc.  Archbishop  Wake  has  also  published  a 
translation  of  the  genuine  epistles  of  the  apostolic 
fatliers,  and  a  still  better  translation  has  been  given 
by  the  Rev.  Temple  Chevallier,  formerly  Ilulsean 
lecturer  in  the  university  of  Cambridge.  An  excel- 
lent critical  edition  of  the  Apostolical  Fatlters,  with 
notes,  indices,  &c.,  was  published  at  Oxford  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  in  two  volumes  octavo,  by  Dr.  Jacobson, 
of  which  a  second  edition  appeared  in  1840.  "All 
these  writers  of  this  first  age  of  the  cluu-ch,"  says 
Mosheim,  "  possessed  little  learning,  genius,  or  elo- 
quence ;  but  in  their  simple  and  unpolished  manner, 
they  express  elevated  piety.  And  this  is  honourable 
rather  than  reproacliful  to  the  Christian  cause.  For 
that  a  large  part  of  the  hmiian  race  should  have  been 
converted  to  Christ  by  illiterate  and  uutalented  men, 
shows  that  the  propagation  of  Christianity  must  be 
ascribed,  not  to  human  abilities  and  eloquence,  but 
to  a  divine  power."  Neander  remarks  on  tliis  sub- 
ject with  great  force  and  judgment :  "  A  phenome- 
non, singular  in  its  kind,  is  the  striking  ditference 
between  the  writings  of  the  apostles  and  the  writings 
of  the  apostoUc  fathers,  who  were  so  nearly  their  co- 
temporaries.  In  other  cases,  transitions  are  wont  to 
be  gradual,  but  m  this  instance  we  observe  a  sudden 
change.  There  are  here  no  gentle  gTadations,  but 
all  at  once  an  abrupt  transition  from  one  style  of 
language  to  another ;  a  phenomenon  which  should 
lead  us  to  acknowledge  the  fact  of  a  special  agency 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  the  souLs  of  the  apostles." 

APOSTOLICAL  UlUEFS,  letters  despatched 
by  the  Pope  to  princes  and  magistrates  on  public 
matters. 

APOSTOLICAL  CANONS,  a  collection  of  rules 
and  regulations  fur  the  government  of  the  Christian 
cliuroh,  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  drawn  up  bv 
the  apostles  tliemselves.  Early  writers  attribute 
them  to  Clement  of  Rome,  who  was  said  to  have  re- 
ceived them  from  the  mouth  of  the  apostles,  and  to 
have  committed  them  to  \n-itiug  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Christian  church  in  future  ages.  Baronins  and  Bel- 
larniine  admit  only  the  tu-st  fifty  of  the  canons  to  be 
genuine,  and  reject  the  rest  as  apocryphal.  Various 
references  to  the  canons  are  found  in  the  writers  of 
the  third  and  foiu'th  centuries,  but  the  first  distinct 


allusion  to  the  entire  collection  Ijy  name,  occurs  in 
the  acts  of  the  council  of  Constantinople,  A.  D.  39-t. 
The  canons  are  eighty-live  in  number,  aU  of  them 
regarded  as  genuine  in  the  East,  but  only  fifty  ot 
them  in  the  West.  That  these  canons  were  not  the 
production  of  the  apostles  is  plain,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  they  contain  several  arrangements  which 
never  could  have  been  made  by  the  apostles.  Their 
antiquity,  however,  cannot  be  denied,  as  they  are 
quoted  by  the  council  of  Nice,  .\.  D.  ,S25,  under  the  very 
naiiie  of  Apostolical  Canons.  The  probability  is,  that 
they  were  composed  at  dirt'erent  times,  and  at  length 
collected  into  one  book.  The  Greek  church  has 
always  held  them  in  high  respect,  but  the  Latin 
church  has  viewed  them  as  of  more  doubtful  autho- 
rity, and  Pope  Gelasius  went  the  length  of  pronounc- 
ing them  apocryphal,  because  there  are  some  canons 
among  them  which  seem  to  favour  the  views  of  Cy- 
prian in  reference  to  the  baptism  of  heretics.  Tlie 
so-called  apostolical  canons  have  been  embodied  in 
the  Corpus  Juris  Canoniei,  or  body  of  canon  law,  and 
must  be  considered  as  documents  of  some  value,  re- 
specting the  order  and  discipUne  of  the  church  in  the 
third  century. 

APOSTOLICAL  CHAMBER,  the  treasury  of 
the  Pope  or  the  council  to  which  is  intrusted  all  the 
Pope's  demesnes,  from  which  the  revenues  of  the 
Holy  See  are  derived.  It  meets  in  the  Pope's  palace 
twice  a-week,  and  consists,  besides  the  Cardinal 
Great  Chamberlain,  of  the  governor  of  the  Rota,  who 
is  the  vice-chamberlain,  of  the  treasurer-general,  an 
auditor,  a  president,  who  is  controller-general,  an 
advocate-general,  a  solicitor-general,  a  commissiu-y, 
and  twelve  clerks  of  the  chamber,  of  whom  one  is 
the  prefect  of  gi'ain,  a  second  prefect  of  provisions,  a 
third  prefect  of  prisons,  a  fourth  prefect  of  streets, 
while  the  remaining  eight  are  deputed  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  various  causes,  each  privately  in  his  cham- 
ber. The  office  of  a  clerk  of  the  apostolical  chamber 
is  purchased  at  a  very  liigh  price,  it  being  a  very 
lucrative  post,  and  therefore  eagerly  contended  for. 
The  members  of  the  chamber  assemble  in  the  apos- 
tolical palace  on  the  eve  of  St.  Peter,  to  receive  the 
tribute  of  the  several  feudatories  of  the  church. 

APOSTOLICAL  CONSTITUTIONS,  a  collec- 
tion, in  eight  books,  of  rules  and  regulations  concern- 
ing the  duties  of  Christians  in  general,  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  church,  the  office  and  duties  of  ministers, 
and  the  celebration  of  divine  worsliip.  Tlie  apostles 
are  frequently  introduced  in  the  course  of  them  as 
speakers,  but  the  production  can  scarcely  be  consi- 
dered as  of  earUer  date  than  the  foin-th  centmy,  Epi- 
plianius  being  the  first  author  who  speaks  of  the 
ripostolical  constitutions  by  name.  They  are  supposed, 
unlike  the  canons,  to  have  been  the  work  of  one 
wTiter,  who  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the  Eastern 
or  Greek  church.  The  injunctions  contained  in  them 
are  often  minute  and  detailed.  Thus  Clu-istians  are 
enjoined  to  assemble  twice  every  day  for  prayer  and 
[jraise,  to  observe  fasts  and  festivals,  and  to  keep 
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Loth  tlie  Jewisli  and  the  Christian  Sabbaths.  The 
constitution.i  are  of  considerable  use  in  pointing  out 
the  actual  practice  of  the  church,  both  in  discipline 
and  worship,  during  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  cen- 
turies. 

APOSTOLICAL  SEE,  a  title  applied  in  ancient 
times  to  every  Christian  bishop  or  pastor's  see  or 
district.  It  was  no  peculiar  title  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  but  given  to  all  bishops  as  deriving  their  ori- 
gm  from  the  apostles.  "Tlie  Catholic  church,"  says 
Augustine,  "  is  propagated  and  diffused  over  all  the 
world  by  apostolical  sees  and  the  succession  of  bishops 
in  thera."  Sidonius  Apollinaris  uses  the  same  ex- 
pression in  speaking  of  a  private  French  bishop  who 
sat  fortv-tive  years,  he  says,  in  liis  apostolical  see. 
Eonian  Catholic  writers  apply  the  expression  exclu- 
sively to  the  Pope. 

APOSTOLICAL  SUCCESSION.  It  has  been 
uniformly  recognized  as  a  favourite  doctrine  in  the 
Romish  Chm-ch,  that  Christ  committed  to  his 
apostles  the  power  of  appointing  bishops  as  their 
successors  ;  that  in  virtue  of  tliis  delegated  authority 
and  power,  they  actually  did  appoint  ccrtaiji  officers, 
invested  precisely  vdth  the  same  functions  which 
they  themselves  exercised,  and  that  these  successors 
of  the  apostles  appouited  others  in  turn  to  succeed 
t!iem,  and  that  thus  the  line  of  descent  liath  continu- 
ed unbroken  to  the  present  time.  This  doctrine  has 
of  late  years  assumed  a  peculiar  prominence,  being 
dwelt  upon  with  great  force  by  a  large  and  influen- 
tial party  in  the  Clnn'ch  of  England  as  a  fundamental 
tenet  of  their  theology.  "  Our  ordinations,"  says 
Dr.  Hook,  "  descend  in  an  unliroken  line  from  Peter 
and  Paul,  the  apostles  of  the  circumcision  and  the 
Gentiles  ;  "  and  again,  "  there  is  not  a  bishop,  priest, 
or  deacon  among  us,  who  may  not,  if  he  please,  trace 
his  spu'itual  descent  from  Peter  and  Paul."  The  er- 
roneous and  unscriptural  character  of  tliis  doctrine 
might  be  shoivn  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  tliat  it  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  true 
nature  of  the  apostolic  office,  which  was  such  ;>s  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  successors.  Tlieirs  was  a 
peculiar  ofiice.  They  liad  seen  Christ  face  to  face,  and 
had  received  their  commission  from  himself  person- 
ally. They  were  endowed  with  peculiar  qualifications, 
having  been  baptized  with  the.  Holy  Ghost  and  en- 
dued with  power  from  on  higli,  in  vii-fue  of  which 
they  were  enabled  to  work  miracles.  Tliat  such  men 
could  liave  successors,  in  the  sense  in  which  Romish 
and  Anglo-Catholic  writers  use  the  term,  is  plainly 
impossible.  Tlieir  privileges,  their  (pialifications, 
their  endowments,  could  never  be  handed  down  to 
others  who  might  come  after  them.  They  were  in- 
spired men,  who  possessed  the  gift  of  tongues,  and 
"  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 
The  biBhops  of  no  church  posterior  to  the  days  of  tlie 
apostles,  could  lay  claim  to  the  possession  of  qualifi- 
cations, or  the  exercise  of  authority,  which  could  be 
considered  as  essentially  apostolic.  Tiiey  never  saw 
the  Lord  Jesus,  nor  did  they  receive  their  commis- 


sion from  Christ  in  the  sense  in  which  the  apostles 
received  it.  They  are  neither  inspired  nor  miracle- 
working  men.  They  themselves  can  give  us  no  new 
revelation,  neither  can  they  found  a  church  wliich 
has  not  been  already  founded,  "  being  built  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ 
himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone."  The  natural 
consequence  of  the  arrogant  assumption  of  the  Anglo- 
Catholics  of  the  present  day  is,  tluit  they  regard  all 
Protestant  dissenters  and  Presbyterians  as  excluded 
from  the  Catholic  church,  not  having  a  commission 
from  Cln-ist  to  exercise  the  ministerial  office.  "  Every 
link  in  the  chain,"  says  the  writer  of  one  of  the 
'Tracts  for  the  Times,'  "is  known,  from  St.  Peter  to 
our  present  metropolitan."  It  is  remarkable,  how 
ever,  that  the  New  Testa:nent  does  not  say  a  single 
word  about  any  such  regular  line  of  descent,  and 
even  the  Roman  bishops  tliemselves  did  not  make 
the  claim  to  be  descended  from  Peter,  until  several 
centuries  after  the  apostolic  age.  And  it  is  most 
unfortunate  that  the  very  first  link  which  is  alleged 
to  connect  the  whole  chain  with  the  apostles  is  hid 
in  obscurity  and  the  most  perplexing  uncertainty. 
Who  was  the  immediate  successor  of  the  apostles  in 
the  bishopric  of  Rome?  This  qncstiou  has  been 
answered  in  a  variety  of  ways  by  Christian  writers, 
even  of  the  early  ages.  Some  assert  that  Clement, 
others  Linus,  others  Cletus,  others  Anaeletus,  was 
the  immediate  successor  of  Peter.  The  next  link 
has  also  given  rise  to  considerable  difl'erence  of 
opinion.  Amidst  such  pcriplcxity  and  confusion, 
what  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  ])retensions  to 
apostolical  succession,  whether  made  bj'  Roman  Ca- 
tholics or  Anglo-Catholics?  Well,  therefore,  miglit 
Archbishop  Whately  remark,  in  speaking  on  this 
subject,  "There  is  not  a  minister  in  all  Clu'istendom 
who  is  able  to  trace  up,  with  any  ajiproach  to  cer- 
tainty, his  own  spiritual  pedigi-ee."'  And,  accord- 
ingly, this  distinguished  prelate  goes  on  to  say,  "  The 
ultimate  con.sequeuce  must  be,  that  anyone  who  sin- 
cerely believes  that  his  claim  to  tlie  benefits  of  the 
gospel  covenant  depends  on  his  own  minister's  claim 
to  the  supposed  sacramental  xirtue  of  true  ordination, 
and  this,  again,  on  apostolical  succession,  must  be  in- 
volved, in  proportion  as  he  reads,  and  inipnres,  and 
rejects,  and  reasons  on  the  subject,  in  the  most  dis- 
tressing doubt  and  perplexity.  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  advocates  of  this  tlieoiy  studiously 
disparage  reasoning,  deprecate  all  exercise  of  the 
mind  in  reflection,  decry  appeals  to  evidence,  and 
lament  that  even  the  power  of  reading  should  be  im- 
parted to  the  people.  It  is  not  without  cause  that 
they  dread  and  lament  an  age  of  too  nmcli  light,  and 
wish  to  involve  religion  in  a  solemn  and  awfid  gloom  ! 
It  is  not  without  cjiuse  tli.at,  having  removed  tlie 
Christian's  confidence  from  a  rock  to  base  it  on  sand, 
they  forbid  all  prying  curiosity  to  examine  their 
foundation." 

APOSTOLICAL  VISITATION  (the  Coxghe 
(iATiON  OF  THt;).     The  Pope,  besides  being  univer 
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pal  brsliop,  accoviliii'j;  to  the  Romish  system,  has  also 
a  special  spiritual  .superintendence  over  the  city  of 
Itome,  and,  accordini^ly,  he  is  boimd  to  make  the 
pastoral  visitatioiiof  six  bishoprics.  But  being  in- 
vested with  the  care  of  all  the  churches  throughout 
the  world,  and,  therefoi'e,  unable  to  pay  the  requisite 
attention  to  his  own  inmipdiate  diocese,  he  insti- 
tuted this  congregation  of  the  Apostolical  Visitation, 
which  nominates  commissioners  to  visit  churclies 
and  monasteries  of  both  sexes,  in  the  city  of  Kome 
and  surrounding  country ;  and  these  visitors,  on 
their  return,  give  in  a  written  report  to  the  congi-e- 
gation,  which  is  authorized  to  remedy  any  irregu- 
larities which  they  may  disco\er  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  patriarchal  arclibishopric  of  Rome.  The 
congregation  is  composed  of  eight  cardinals  and  a 
number  of  monks. 

APOSrOLICALS,  a  Christan  sect  which  sprung 
up  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  centur}-,  hav- 
ing as  their  professed  object  the  revi\'al  of  the 
apostolical  moile  of  life.  Its  founder,  Gerhard 
Sagarellus  of  Parma,  enjoined  his  followers  to 
travel  up  and  dowii  the  world  like  the  apostles, 
clad  in  white,  with  their  heads  bare,  their  beards 
and  hair  long,  and  attended  by  women  whom  they 
called  sisters.  They  were  allowed  to  possess  no 
property,  but  to  live  upon  the  vohuitary  gifts  of  the 
pious.  They  were  ordered  to  preach  repentance  to 
the  people  in  public,  but  in  their  private  meetings 
to  announce  the  do%viifall  of  the  corrupt  church  of 
Rome,  and  the  rise  of  a  new,  purer,  and  hcjlier 
chu.rch.  Sagarellus  was  burned  at  the  stake  A.  n. 
1300.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  office  as  leader  of 
the  sect  by  Doleino  of  Novara,  a  man  of  a  bold 
and  intrcpiil  spirit,  who  openly  denounced  Boniface 
Vill.,  and  all  the  worthless  priests  and  monks  of  the 
time,  and  declared  that  they  would  be  slain  bv  the 
emperor  Frederick  III.,  the  son  of  Peter,  king  of 
Aragon,  and  that  a  new  and  most  holy  pontirt' would 
be  placed  over  the  church.  Not  contented  mth 
preaching  against  the  Roman  pontiif,  Doleino  col- 
lected an  armed  force,  and,  being  opposed  by  Eay- 
nerius,  bishop  of  Vercelli,  a  tierce  war  ensued,  which 
continued  for  more  than  two  years.  At  length, 
after  several  battles,  Doleino  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  executed  at  Vercelli  A.  n.  1.307,  along  with 
Margaretha,  whom  he  had  chosen  as  a  sister,  ac- 
to.ding  to  the  practice  of  his  sect. 

The  foUomng  clear  view  of  the  points  of  ditlerence 
between  the  Apostolicals  and  the  mendicant  monks, 
whom  in  some  points  they  resembled,  is  given  by 
Ncander.  "  The  mode  of  hfe  among  the  Apostolical 
brethren  diti'ers  from  that  of  the  mendicant  orders  of 
monks  in  two  respects.  First,  the  latter  have  mo- 
nasteries, to  which  they  caiTv  what  the}'  have  gained 
by  begging.  The  Apostolical  brethren  have  no 
houses,  and  take  notliiug  with  them,  hoard  nothing 
up;  they  Uve  from  baud  to  mouth  on  the  pittance 
bestowed  ou  them  at  the  moment  by  the  charity  of 
the  pious.     Secondly,  the  Apostolicals,  in  distinction 


from  the  other  orders  of  monks,  do  not  bind  them- 
selves to  their  mode  of  life  by  any  outward  and  for- 
mal vows ;  they  are  not  bound  by  any  outward  rule 
of  obedience  to  a  particidar  class  of  superiors,  but, 
with  them  all  the  members  are  held  together  by  the 
free  spirit  of  love  ;  no  other  bond  exists  but  the 
inner  one  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Thus  Doleino  set  up 
against  the  legal  condition  that  of  gospel  liberty. 
Though  the  Apostolicals  recognized  men  called  of 
God  as  the  founders  and  guides  of  their  society,  yet 
they  were  not  subject  to  them  by  an  outward  vow  of 
obedience.  The  monkish  virtue  of  obedience  miist 
wholly  cease,  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
Apostolicals,  wlio  admitted  no  form  of  obedience 
v/hatever  but  that  of  free  obedience  to  God.  Dol- 
eino, in  his  letters  to  the  dill'erent  communities  of 
the  Apostolicals,  describes  them  as  brethren  mutually 
subordinate  and  bound  to  each  other  by  ties  of  afl'ec- 
tion,  without  the  bond  of  outward  obedience.  As 
Doleino  imiformly  opposed  the  inward  power  and 
desecularization  of  religion,  to  its  externalization  and 
conformity  to  the  world  in  the  corrujit  church,  so  he 
undervalued  the  importance  attached  to  consecrated 
places  of  worihip.  '  A  church,'  he  is  reported  to 
have  said,  '  is  no  better  for  prayer  to  God  than  a 
stable  or  a  sty.  Christ  may  be  worshipped  as  well, 
or  even  better,  in  groves  than  in  churches.'  It  is 
clear  that  the  above  principle  and  tendency  must 
have  led  him  to  depart  in  a  great  many  other  ways 
from  the  church  doctrine  than  his  unsettled  life  and 
prevailing  practical  bent  allowed  him  hbcrtyto  express 
with  consciousness ;  miless  it  be  the  fault  of  the  re- 
cords which  we  follow,  that  we  have  but  a  very  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  Dolcino's  principles  in  their 
logical  coherence." 

The  Apostolicals  continued  foi  a  long  time  to  pro- 
pagate their  peculiar  tenets  in  France,  Germany,  and 
other  countries,  down,  indeed,  to  the  days  of  Boni- 
face IX.  In  tlie  year  1402,  an  apostle  named  Wil- 
liam was  burned  at  Ijubeck.     See  .JoACnuiiTES. 

APOSTOLICI,  a  Christian  sect  which  arose  in 
the  twelfth  century,  and  were  violently  opposed  by 
St.  Bernard.  They  bore  this  name,  as  did  the  Apos 
tolicals  of  the  thirteenth  century,  because  they  wished 
to  exemplify  the  apostolic  mode  of  living.  They 
were  for  the  most  part  rustics  and  weavers,  but  thev 
had  numerous  supporters  drawn  from  all  ranks 
They  have  generally  been  regarded  by  ecclesiastical 
historians  as  people  of  blameless  character.  But  the 
tenets  which  they  held  were  in  some  respects  pecu- 
li.nr.  They  deemed  it  unlawful  to  take  an  oath. 
They  allowed  their  hair  and  beards  to  grow  long. 
They  preferred  celibacy  to  marriage,  and  called  thein- 
selv(  s  the  chaste  brethren  and  ei.sters.  A  siiiiil.ar 
c'ass  of  people,  who  wished  to  imitate  the  apostles, 
appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perigord,  in  Gui- 
enne.  But  these  went  still  farther  than  those  Apos- 
tolici  ju.st  mentioned.  They  abhorred  images  and 
the  mass,  .and  had  priests,  monks,  and  nuns  in  their 
community.      Their  leader  was  named  Lucius,  and 
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among  their  adlu'ivnts  they  could  reckon  some  of  the 
nobility.  They  held  themselves  to  be  the  only  true 
church.  The  name  Apostolici  was  also  applied  to 
the  sect  called  Ai'OT.iCTics  (which  seei. 

APOSTOLINS,  a  Romish  order  which  claims  to 
liave  originated  in  the  preaching  of  St.  Barnabas  at 
Milan,  and  to  have  been  fully  established  by  St.  Am- 
brose, who  was  a  bishop  in  the  ^ame  city.  Hence 
thev  derived  names  from  botli  these  eminent  saints. 
At  Ancona  and  Genoa  they  were  called  Apo  tolini,  and 
in  Lombardy,  on  account  of  their  apparent  sanctity, 
they  were  called  SaiitarclU.  They  were  at  one  time 
united  with  the  order  of  St.  Ambrose  in  the  Woud. 
Their  dress  was  a  scapulary  sewed  together,  a  leathern 
girdle  of  a  dark  colour,  and  in  winter  a  naiTow  cloak 
of  the  same  coIom\  The  order  at  length  degener- 
ated to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  dissolved  by  a 
a  bull  of  Urban  VIII. 

APOSTOOLIANS.a  sect  of  the  Mennonites  which 
arose  in  Holland  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It 
derived  its  name  from  Samuel  Apostool,  its  leader, 
who  was  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  the  Flemings 
at  Amsterdam.  His  colleague  in  the  ministry  was 
Galenus  Abrahams  de  Haan,  who  became  the  leader 
of  the  Galenists.  The  division  in  the  church  took 
place  in  1664.  The  Apostooliaus  not  only  held  the 
doctrine  generally  maintained  among  the  Mennonites 
concerning  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  the  fruits  of 
his  death,  but  also  believed  in  the  ancient  idea  of  a 
visible  and  glorious  church  of  Christ  upon  earth. 
Hence  they  aihnitted  to  their  communion  those  only 
who  professed  to  believe  all  the  points  of  doctrine 
which  are  contamed  in  their  public  Confession  of 
Faith.     See  Mennonites. 

APOTACTICS  (Gr.  apotassomai,  to  abandon),  a 
Christian  sect  of  the  second  century,  who  derived 
their  name  from  professing  to  abandon  or  renounce 
the  world.  They  were  chiefly  found  in  Cilicia  and 
Pamphylia.  They  were  men  of  uTeproachable  char- 
acter, and  chargeable  with  no  heresy,  but  sought  to 
imitate  the  apostles  by  having  possessions  in  com- 
mon. Hence,  they  were  also  called  Apostolics,  and 
may  be  considered  as  holding  the  same  opinions  as 
those  which  were  afterwards  revived  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  by  the  sect  which  then  bore  the  name  of 
Apostolicai.s  (which  see). 

APOTELESMATA,  little  figures  and  images  of 
wax  made  by  magical  art  among  the  ancients  to  re- 
ceive the  iniluence  of  the  stars,  and  used  as  helps  in 
divination.  Accordingly,  judicial  astrology  was  some- 
times called  the  Apotelesmatical  art.  Early  Chris- 
tian writers  tell  us  that  all  divination  of  this  kind 
was  looked  upon  as  idolatry  and  paganism,  as  ow- 
ing its  original  to  wicked  spirits,  and  as  subjecting 
Imman  actions  to  absolute  fate  and  necessity,  thus 
destroying  the  freedom  of  man's  will,  and  making 
God  the  author  of  sin.  For  the  practice  of  this  art 
Eusebius  Emissenus  was  condemned,  as  engaging  in 
an  art  unworthy  the  character  of  a  Christian  bishop. 

AP(JTI1E0SIS  (Gr.  02)0,  from  l/icos,  a  god),  deiti- 


cation  or  the  ceremony  by  which  the  ancient  pagans 
converted  kings,  heroes,  and  other  distingm'shcd  men 
into  gods.  The  Roman  emperors,  Julius  Ciesar  and 
Augustus,  were  deified  after  their  deaths.  ICusebius, 
Tertullian,  and  Chrysostom  infunn  us,  that  the  Em- 
peror Tiberius  proposed  to  the  Roman  senate  the 
apotheosis  of  Jesus  Christ.  From  the  minute  ac- 
count which  Herodian  gives  of  the  apotheosis  of  tlie 
Emperor  Severus,  a  very  lively  conception  may  be 
fonned  of  the  ceremonies  observed  on  such  occa- 
sions. "  After  the  body  of  the  deceased  emperor," 
he  sa^'s,  "  had  been  biu'nt  with  the  usual  solemnities, 
they  placed  an  image  of  wax  exactly  resembling  him 
on  an  ivory  couch,  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  palace.  The  senate  in  mourning  sat 
during  great  part  of  the  day  on  the  left  side  of  tlie 
bed ;  the  ladies  of  the  highest  quality  dressed  in 
white  robes  being  ranged  on  the  right  side.  Tliis 
lasted  seven  days ;  after  which  the  young  senators 
and  Roman  knights  bore  the  bed  of  state  through 
the  Via  Sacra  to  the  Forum ;  where  they  set  it 
down  between  two  amphitheatres  tilled  with  the 
young  men  and  maidens  of  the  first  families  in  Rome, 
singing  hymns  in  praise  of  the  deceased.  After- 
wards the  bed  was  carried  out  of  the  city  to  the 
Campus  Martins,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  erected 
a  kind  of  square  pavilion,  filled  with  combustible 
matters,  and  hung  round  with  cloth  of  gold.  Over 
this  edifice  were  several  others,  each  diminishing 
and  growing  smaller  towards  the  top.  On  the  second 
of  these  was  placed  the  bed  of  state  amidst  a  great 
quantity  of  aromatics,  perfumes,  and  odoriferous 
fruits  and  herbs ;  after  which  the  knights  went  iii 
procession  round  the  pile ;  several  chariots  also  ran 
romid  it,  their  drivers  beuig  richly  dressed  and  bear- 
ing the  images  of  the  greatest  Roman  emperors  and 
generals.  This  ceremony  being  ended,  the  new  em- 
peror approached  the  pile,  with  a  torch  in  liis  hand, 
and  set  fire  to  it,  the  spices  and  other  combustibles 
kindling  at  once.  At  the  same  time  tliey  let  fiy 
from  the  top  of  the  building  an  eagle  which,  moimt- 
ing  into  the  air  with  a  firebrand,  was  supposed  to 
convey  the  soul  of  the  deceased  emperor  to  heaven  ; 
and  from  that  time  forward  he  was  ranked  among 
the  gods."  The  apotheoses  of  emperors  are  often 
found  represented  on  medals.  In  Rome  a  decree  of 
the  senate  was  sufficient  to  raise  any  man  to  a  place 
among  the  gods  ;  but  in  Greece  sudi  an  honour  could 
only  be  conferred  in  obedience  to  the  oracle  of  some 
god.  Alexander  the  Great  deified  Hcpha?.'ition  in 
consequence  of  a  command  from  an  oracle  of  Jupiter 
Ammon. 

AI'OTROPjEI  (Gr.  aputrnpaioi,  a\  erters\  certain 
deities  by  whose  aid  the  ancient  Greeks  believed  that 
they  could  avert  calamity  of  any  kind.  There  were 
similar  gods  among  the  Romans  called  Dii  avemmci. 

APOTROPIIIA  (Gr.  the  e.TpeHer),  &  surname  of 
Aphrodite,  under  which  she  was  worshijiped  at 
Thebes  as  the  cxpeller  of  evil  desires  and  inclina- 
tions from  the  licarts  of  men. 
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APPARITORS  (Lat.  ojtpdreo,  to  appear),  officers 
employed  to  execute  the  orders  of  ecclesiastical 
courts  iu  England.  Their  principal  business  is  to 
attend  in  court  and  obey  the  conunands  of  the  pre- 
siding judge,  to  summou  parties  to  appear,  and  se- 
cure the  attendance  of  witnesses. 

APPEAL,  a  legal  term  expressing  a  wish  to  trans- 
fer a  cause  from  one  judge  to  another,  or  from  an 
inferior  to  a  superior  tribunal.  We  learn  from  Deut. 
xvii.  8,  12,  that  such  appeals  were  made  among  the 
Jews  in  cases  of  very  great  importance.  In  Psalms 
exxii.  5,  it  woidd  appear,  from  the  language  there 
employed,  that  there  is  an  allusion  to  superior  courts 
of  judicature  as  having  been  established  in  Jerusa- 
lem in  the  time  of  David ;  but  there  is  no  mention 
of  a  supreme  tribunal  in  that  city  until  the  dajs  of 
Jehoshaphat,  2  Clu-on.  xix.  8 — 11.  Josephus  speaks 
of  a  court  of  last  resort  as  having  been  instituted 
in  the  age  of  the  Maccabees  under  Hyrcauus  II.  In 
virtue  of  his  rights  as  a  Roman  citizen,  under  the 
Sempronian  law,  we  find  Paul  declaring,  at  the  tri- 
bunal of  Festus,  "  I  appeal  unto  C^sar." 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  Cliurch,  if  any 
clergyman  thought  himself  aggrieved  by  the  decision 
of  his  ecclesiastical  superiors,  he  had  liberty  to  ap- 
peal either  to  the  metropolitan  or  a  provincial  synod, 
which  the  Nicene  council,  and  manj'  others,  apjioint 
to  be  held  once  or  twice  a-year  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  hearing  such  appeals.  From  the  metropo- 
litans and  the  provincial  synods  an  appeal  lay  to  the 
patriarch  or  exarch  of  the  diocese.  This  right  was 
recognized  ncit  only  by  ecclesiastical  law,  but  it 
was  adopted  into  the  civil  law,  and  confirmed  by 
imperial  edicts.  From  tlic  judgment  of  the  patriarch 
there  was  no  appeal.  Gradually,  thr(jugh  the  am- 
bition of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  that  di.^nitary  rose  in 
influence  and  authority  until  he  became  invested  with 
the  title  of  prince  of  the  patriarchs.  In  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, we  may  perceive  the  gradual  rise  of  that  mon- 
strous system  of  ecclesiastic;il  power  and  despotism. 
Thus,  by  a  decree  of  the  council  of  Sardis,  in  A.  n. 
347,  it  was  enacted,  "  that  in  the  event  of  any  bishop 
considering  himself  aggrieved  by  the  sentence  of  the 
hi sliops  of  his  province,  he  might  apply  to  the  Bishop 
of  Rome,  who  should  write  to  the  bishops  in  the 
neiglibourhood  of  the  province  of  the  aggrieved 
bisliop,  to  rehear  the  cause;  and  should  also,  if  it 
seemed  desirable  to  do  so,  send  some  presbyters  of 
his  own  cluu-ch,  to  assist  at  the  rehearing."  This 
decree  was  not  long  in  leading  to  gi-eat  abuse, 
for  in  tlie  following  century,  Zosimus,  bishop  of 
Rome,  presumed  to  restore  to  communion  Apiarius, 
an  African  presbyter,  who  had  been  deposed  for 
immorality  by  an  African  council.  Founding  on  the 
decree  just  referred  to  of  the  council  of  Sardis,  Zo- 
simus sent  legates  into  Africa  to  the  bishops  there, 
demanding  a  rehearing  of  the  cause  of  Apiarius. 
The  African  bishops,  however,  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  of  the  decree  of  Sardis,  and, 
after  a  protracted  controversy,  sent  a  final  letter  to 


the  Bishop  of  Rome,  asserting  the  indejiendence  of 
their  own,  and  all  other  churches,  and  denying  tlie 
pretended  right  of  hearing  appeals  claimed  by  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  ;  and  further  exhorting  him  not  to 
receive  into  communion  persons  who  had  been  ex- 
communicated by  their  own  bishops,  and  not  to  inter- 
fere in  any  way  with  the  privileges  of  other  churches. 
This  stringent  letter  from  the  African  churches  to 
Pope  Celestine,  for  both  Zosimus  and  his  immediate 
successor,  Boniface,  had  died  while  the  controversy 
was  pending,  shows  very  strikingly  that  the  right 
of  ultimate  appeal  claimed  by  the  bishops  of  Rome 
was  at  that  period  denied  by  the  African  churches. 
It  has  also  been  shown  by  ecclesiastical  historians, 
that  for  eight  hundred  years  the  Galilean  churclies 
refused  to  allow  of  any  appeals  from  their  synods  to 
the  Pope,  and  they  always  ordained  their  own  me- 
tropolitans. The  British  churches,  too,  for  six  him- 
dred  years  never  allowed  any  appeal  to  Rome,  or 
acknowledged  any  dependence  upon  the  Roman  See. 
The  first  wdio  introduced  into  the  Knglish  churches 
the  practice  of  appealing  to  Rome,  was  Henry  de 
Blois,  bishop  of  Winchester,  the  pope's  legate.  But 
though  King  Stephen  yielded  on  this  point,  his  suc- 
cessor, Henry  II.,  refused  to  allow  appeals  beyond 
the  realm.  Appeals  to  Rome,  however,  still  conti- 
nued amid  much  opposition  until  the  reign  of  King 
Ilenrv  VIII.,  when  they  were  finally  abolished  at 
the  Reformation.  In  Presbyterian  churches  appeals 
are  made  from  inferior  courts,  connnencing  with  tlie 
kirk-session  to  superior  courts,  as  presbyteries  and 
synods,  until  they  reach  the  ultimate  court  of  appeal, 
the  General  Assembly,  or  entire  body  of  the  Church, 
as  represented  by  its  ministers  and  elders,  where  the 
case  finally  takes  end.  Independent  churches,  how- 
ever, viewing  each  congi-egation  as  entitled  exclu 
sively  to  manage  its  own  afl'airs,  admit  of  no  appeal 
to  any  other  body  for  any  purpose  beyond  mere  ad- 
vice. 

APPELLANT,  one  who  appeals  from  an  inferior 
to  a  superior  court-  The  name  was  particularly 
applied  to  those  jiastors  of  the  Galilean  Church  who 
appealed  against  the  bull  Uiiir/enitus  issued  by  Pojie 
Clement  in  1713,  either  to  a  more  enlightened  Pope 
or  to  a  General  Council. 

APPIADES,  five  pagan  deities  of  antiquity  which 
were  adored  under  this  general  name — Venus,  Pal- 
las, Vesta,  Concordia,  and  Pax.  The  same  number 
of  statues  of  nymphs  have  been  found  near  where 
the  Appian  well  once  existed,  that  is,  in  the  forum 
of  Julius  Csesar  at  Rome.  These  have  been  thought 
to  be  statues  of  the  Appiades. 

APPltOPRIATION,  a  term  used  in  Canon  Law 
for  the  annexation  of  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  to  the 
jiroper  and  perpetual  use  of  a  spiritual  corporation. 
The  question  is  still  undecided,  whether  appropria- 
tions were  first  made  by  princes  or  popes  ;  but  the 
oldest  of  which  we  have  any  account  were  made  by 
princes. 

APSIS,  a  word  used  evidently  in  various  mcAn- 
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ings  ill  ancient  ccelesiastical  wiiters.  Sometimes  it 
is  applied  to  the  cross  wings  and  onter  bitildina;  of 
the  church,  and  at  otlier  times  the  nmbo  or  reading- 
desk,  perliaps  from  its  orbicular  form.  In  one  of 
the  canons  of  tlie  third  council  of  Carthage,  it  is  de- 
creed that  notorious  criminals  shall  do  penance  be- 
fore tlie  apui's.  This  is  understood  by  some  to  refer 
to  the  reading-desk,  and  by  others  to  the  porch  of 
tlie  cinn-ch.  The  word  npsis  properly  denotes  any 
arched  or  sphericiil  building,  like  the  canopy  of  hea- 
ven, which  Jerome  speaks  of  by  the  name  apsis. 
Accordingly,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  chancel  of 
primitive  churches,  there  was  generally  a  semicir- 
cular building,  which,  from  the  figure  and  position  of 
it,  is  by  some  authors  called  apvk,  and  exedra,  and 
coiichula  hematis.  In  this  part  of  the  church  was 
placed  the  bishop's  throne,  with  the  thrones  of  his 
presbyters  on  each  side  of  it  in  a  semicircle  above 
the  altar.  The  name  apsis  was  also  given  to  a  re- 
liipiary,  or  case  in  which  relics  were  anciently  kept, 
and  which  was  arched  at  the  top.  It  was  usually 
placed  upon  the  altar,  and  was  constructed  some- 
times of  wofid.  and  at  other  times  of  gold  or  silver. 

APTEROS  (Gr.  the  vjinr/less),  a  surname  under 
which  Nike,  the  goddess  of  victory,  was  worsliippcd 
at  Athens.  The  statues  of  Victory  generally  had 
wings,  but  at  Athens  her  statue  was  represented 
with  none,  to  denote  tliat  victory  would  never  leave 
that  city. 

AQUAMIXARIU.AI  (Lat.  cupm,  water),  or  Amu- 
LA,  says  Jloutfaucon,  was  a  vase  of  holv  water, 
i;laeed  by  the  heathens  at  the  entrance  of  their  tem- 
ples, that  the  worshi])pers  might  sprinkle  themselves. 
The  same  vessel  was  called  by  the  Greeks  pcrirran- 
terion.  Two  of  these  vases,  the  one  of  gold,  the 
other  of  silver,  were  given  by  Cra3sus  to  the  temple 
of  Apollo  at  Delphi ;  and  the  custom  of  sprinkling 
themselves  was  so  necessary  a  part  of  their  religious 
oflices,  that  their  method  of  excommunication  seems 
to  have  been  by  ))rohibiting  to  offenders  the  ap- 
proach and  use  of  the  holy  water  pot.  Virgil,  in 
his  sixth  ^Eneid,  alludes  to  this  practice  of  the  pa- 
gans, and  the  Jesuit,  La  Cerde,  iu  a  note  upon  the 
passage,  candidly  admits,  that  "  hence  was  derived 
the  custom  of  holy  Church  to  provide  purifying  or 
noly  water,  at  the  entrance  of  the  churches." 

AQUARIANS  (Lat.  o/yw,  water),  a  Christian 
sect  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  who  consecrated 
water  in  the  Lord's  Supper  instead  of  wine,  because 
they  regarded  it  as  unlawfid  cither  to  cat  Hesh  or 
drink  wine.  Epiphanius  cnWa  them  Encratitcs,  from 
their  abRtinencc  ;  Augustine,  Aijunrimis,  hom  their 
use  of  water  in  the  eucharist ;  and  Theodoret,  //y- 
(Irojxiraxtfitii:,  because  they  offered  water  instead  of 
wine.  Hesides  these,  there  was  another  .sect  of  Afjua- 
riiiii.  who  did  not  reject  the  use  of  wine  as  unlawful ; 
for  tlicy  administered  the  eucharist  in  wine  at  tlie 
evening  service  ;  but,  in  their  morning  service  they 
used  water,  lost  the  smell  of  wine  should  discover 
them  to  the  heathen.     Cyprian,  who  describes  the 


A(|uarians  at  great  length  in  one  of  big  ICpistles, 
tells  us  it  was  the  custom  of  tlie  Church  to  use 
water  mixed  with  wine.  This  fact  is,  indeed,  ex- 
pressly stated  by  Justin  Martyr  and  Irenseus  ;  but 
Cyprian  assigns  as  the  reason,  that  the  water  repre- 
sents the  people,  and  the  wine  represents  the  blood 
of  Christ ;  and  when  both  are  mixed  together  in  the 
cup,  then  Christ  and  his  peojjle  are  united.  The 
council  of  Carthage  confirmed  this  practice ;  and 
Gennadius  assigns  two  reasons  for  it ;  first,  becau.se  it 
is  according  to  the  example  of  Christ  ;  and,  secontllv, 
because,  when  oiu-  Sanour's  side  was  pierced  with 
the  spear,  there  issued  forth  water  and  blood.  One 
of  the  most  plausible  reasons  for  the  custom  is  given 
by  the  author  of  the  Commentaries  on  Jiark,  under 
the  name  of  Jerome,  who  sajs,  tlrat  it  is  gi'ouud- 
ed  on  the  great  truth,  that  by  water,  represent- 
ing the  cleansing  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we 
are  purged  from  sin,  and  by  the  wine,  representing 
the  blood  or  atonement  of  Christ,  we  are  redeemed 
from  punishment.  SufSce  it  to  say  in  reply  to  all 
that  has  been  alleged,  in  vindication  of  mixing  water 
with  the  eucharlstio  wine,  that  such  a  practice  has 
not  tb.e  slightest  countenance  from  the  Word  of  God. 
Yet  the  practice  has  been  revived  in  our  own  days 
by  some  churches,  particularly  in  America,  on  the 
principles  of  total  abstinence  from  all  spirituous 
liquors,  not  of  mixing  water  with  the  sacramental 
wine,  but  of  consecrating  and  administering  water 
alone  in  the  Lord's  Sujiper. 

AQUEI  (Lat.  orjna,  water),  a  Christian  sect  which 
arose  in  the  second  century,  who  allege  that  watei 
was  not  created,  but  was  co-eternal  with  God.  They 
are  thought  to  have  derived  tliis  notion  from  Her- 
mogenes,  a  celebi'afed  painter  at  Carthage,  against 
whom  TertuUian  wrote  with  much  bitteniess.  The 
.same  notion  was  promulgated  by  Thales,  the  founder 
of  the  Ionic  school  of  Greek  philosophy,  who  flour- 
ished B.  c.  640,  and  whose  fundamental  tenet  was, 
that  water  was  the  primary  principle  of  the  world. 
Plutarch  states  some  of  the  reasons  why  Tliales  en- 
tertained this  belief,  viz..  That  natural  seed,  the 
firinciple  of  all  living  things,  is  moist,  and,  therefore, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  moisture  is  the  princi]de  of 
all  other  things ;  that  all  kinds  of  plants  are  nouri.shed 
l)y  moisture,  without  which  they  wither  and  decay ; 
aiul  that  fire,  even  the  sun  and  the  stars,  are  nom-ishcd 
and  supported  by  vapours  proceeding  from  water, 
and  consecpiently  the  whole  world  consists  of  the 
same.  There  has  been  considerable  discussion  among 
the  Icanied,  whether  this  princii)le  of  water,  accord- 
ing to  the  theory  of  Thales,  was  a  purely  passi\e 
principle  or  agent,  or  an  active  and  creative  one. 
As  neither  Thales,  nor  any  of  his  successors  in  the 
Ionic  school,  have  left  any  written  records  of  their 
doctrines,  it  must  ever  be  diffuult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  ascertain  what  they  really  held.  The  probability, 
however,  is,  tnat  by  asserting  water  to  be  the  first 
principle  from  which  all  things  were  created,  Thales 
meant  nothing  more  than  that  the  rude  materials  oi 
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cliaos  from  wliich  creation  arose,  oousisted  of  a 
liiimij  or  watery  mass.  Tlie  Aqua  in  tlie  second 
century,  may  have  derived  from  tlie  fpecnlations  of 
Hermogenes  tlieir  fa\oiirite  notion,  tliat  tlie  humid 
or  watery  mass  of  whicli  chaos  oi-ighially  consisted, 
was  eternal  like  the  Deity  himself.  They  ajipeared, 
indeed,  like  the  Gnostics  generally,  to  stumble  at  the 
idea  of  a  creation  out  of  nothing,  on  the  ground  that 
if  the  world  had  no  other  cause  than  the  will  of  God, 
it  must  ha\e  corresponded  to  the  esseiice  of  a  perfect 
and  holy  Being,  and  must,  therefore,  have  been  a 
])erfect  and  holy  world.  This  not  being  the  case,  the 
Grecian  doctrine  of  the  Hi/le  or  matter  as  an  evil 
principle,  was  alleged  to  constitute  an  essential  and 
original  element  in  creation.  And  the  watery  ele- 
ment being  in  their  view  essential  to  the  chaos,  they 
al•ri^■ed  at  the  same  conclusion  as  Thales  and  the  an- 
cient Ionic  school,  not,  however,  like  them  on  mate- 
rial, but  on  moral  grounds. 

AQUILICIANA  (Lat.  ah  aqua  eliciemla,  from 
bi-inguig  forth  water),  heathen  festi\'als  celebrated  at 
Konie,  during  a  great  drought,  with  the  view  of  ob- 
taining rain  from  the  gods. 

AQUILO,  the  north  wind,  an  interior  deity  among 
the  ancient  Romans. 

ARA  M.\XIMA,  an  altar  which  stood  in  front  of 
a  statue  in  the  temple  of  Hercules  Victor,  or  Her- 
cules Ti-ium]ihalis  in  Rome,  on  which,  when  the  Ro- 
mans had  obtained  a  victory,  they  were  accustomed 
to  place  the  tenth  of  the  spoils  for  distribution  among 
the  citizens.  The  Romans  used  to  repair  to  the  Ara 
Maxima,  in  order  to  coniirm,  by  a  solemn  oath,  their 
promises  and  contracts. 

ARABICI,  or  Araisians,  a  small  sect  whicli  arose 
in  tlie  third  century,  deri\ing  then-  name  from  the 
country  (Arabia)  where  they  originated  in  the  reign 
of  the  Roman  Emperor  Severus.  Eusebius  is  the 
only  writer  who  gives  an  account  of  their  peculiar 
doctrmes.  They  seem  to  have  denied  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  in  a  certain  sense  ;  but  Christian  writers 
are  somewhat  divided  in  opinion  as  to  tlie  real  na- 
ture of  their  heresy.  Eusebius  says  that  they  de- 
:?cribe  the  soul  as  dying  and  being  dissolved  with  the 
body,  language  which  contradicts  the  notion  of  some 
authors,  that  they  held  the  soul  to  be  immaterial, 
and  yet  to  sleep  while  the  body  is  in  the  grave.  It 
appears  far  more  proliable,  as  others  suppose,  that 
they  were  Christian  materialists,  who  regarded  the 
soul  as  being  a  part  of  the  body,  and,  therefore,  dy- 
ing along  with  it.  It  is  alleged  also  by  Eusebius, 
that  a  council  was  held  in  Arabia,  for  the  full  con- 
sideration of  the  heretical  opinions  of  this  sect,  and 
that  Origen  being  sent  for  from  Egypt,  so  success- 
fully exposed  then-  errors  that  they  renounced  them 
on  the  spot. 

ARACANl,  priests  among  a  Negro  tribe  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa.  Tneir  standard  or  banner 
which  tliev  caiTV  in  processions  is  a  white  scarf,  on 
which  are  painted  dead  men's  bones  and  ears  of  rice. 

ARAF,   or  Ai:afau,  an  intermediate  place  be- 


tween the  heaven  and  hell  of  the  Jlohammeadns. 
The  Koran,  in  the  chapter  headed  S'om-at  el  Arof. 
thus  sjjeaks  of  it :  ■'  Between  the  happy  and  the 
damned  there  is  a  veil  or  separation ;  and  upon  the 
Artif  there  are  men,  or  angels  in  the  shape  of  men, 
who  know  every  one  that  is  in  that  place  by  the 
names  they  bear."  What  is  called  Arnf  or  a  veil  in 
this  verse,  is  in  another  chapter  called  a  strong  wall. 
Hence  some  of  the  Mohammedan  doctors  understand 
the  separation  to  be  thin  like  a  veil ;  while  others 
suppose  it  to  be  like  a  strong  wall.  The  men,  or 
angels  in  the  shape  of  men,  who  are  said  to  be  on 
the  A7-af,  are  differently  explained  by  the  Moham- 
medans. Some  allege  them  to  be  the  patrLarchs  and 
prophets ;  others  the  saints  and  martyrs.  Several 
of  the  doctors,  however,  atlirm  that  the  Am/  is  an 
intermediate  place,  like  the  Romish  purgatoiy,  where 
those  among  the  faithful  are  sent  whose  good  and 
bad  deeds  are  so  equally  balanced  that  they  have 
not  merit  enough  to  carry  them  to  h.eaven,  nor  demerit 
enough  to  condemn  them  to  the  place  of  tonneut. 
In  this  intermediate  )ilace  they  can  see  at  a  distance 
the  glory  of  heaven,  in  which,  however,  to  their 
great  distress,  they  cannot  meanwhile  participate  ; 
but  at  the  last  day  they  shall  prostrate  themselves 
before  the  face  of  God  and  worship,  in  consecpience 
of  which  meritorious  act,  their  good  w-orks  shall  ac- 
quire a  complete  preponderance  over  their  bad  wovks, 
and,  therefore,  they  shall  be  admitted  into  paradi.':e. 
See  Mohammedans. 

AR.4FAT  (Statfon  on).  It  is  laid  down  as 
one  of  the  most  important  practices  to  be  observed 
by  the  Mohammedans,  who  go  on  pilgi-image  to 
Jlecca,  that  on  the  nintli  day  of  the  last  month  of  the 
Arabian  year,  called  Dhu'  Ihaija,  the  pilgrims  must 
resort  to  Mount  Arafat,  in  the  vicinity  of  Jlecca,  to 
perform  their  devotions.  On  the  appointed  day,  ac- 
cordingly, after  morning  prayers,  the  pilgrims  leave 
the  valley  of  Mina,  at  wliich  they  had  arri\ed  the 
day  before,  and  proceed  in  the  greatest  confusion 
and  haste  to  Arafat,  where  they  continue  to  perform 
their  devotions  till  sunset ;  then  they  repair  to  Moz- 
dalifa,  an  oratory  between  Arafat  ai.d  Mina,  where 
they  spend  the  night  in  prayer  and  reading  the 
Koran.  The  Mohammedans  have  a  curious  tradition 
connected  with  Mount  Arafat,  wliich  renders  it  sa- 
cred in  their  eyes.  They  believe  that  Adam  and 
Eve,  after  they  were  timied  out  of  Paradise,  were 
separated  from  one  another  for  120  years,  and  that  at 
last,  as  they  were  in  search  of  each  other,  they  met 
on  the  top  of  this  mountain,  and  recognized  one  an 
other  to  tlieir  mutual  delight  and  happiness.     Seo 

MECfA  (PlLGKIMAGK  TO). 

ARATEIA,  two  festi\als  observed  e\ery  year  at 
Sicyon,  in  honour  of  Anitus,  the  celebrated  general, 
who  asserted  the  independence  of  the  Grecian  states 
against  the  dangers  with  which  they  were  threatened 
from  Macedonia  and  Rome.  I'lutarch,  in  his  hfe  of 
Aratus,  gives  an  accotmt  of  the  Aratdii,  which  were 
appointed  to  be  held  bj-  command  of  an  oracle. 
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AKATI,  a  lliiuUi  coieinony  wliicli  consists  in 
liliK-iiiL:  iipdii  a  plate  of  copper  a  lamp  niaile  of  paste 
of  rice  Hour.  Wlien  it  has  been  snpplicfl  with  oil 
and  lighted,  the  women  take  hold  of  tlie  plate  w^ith 
both  liands,  and  raisins;  it  as  high  as  the  bead  of  the 
person  for  whom  the  ceremony  is  performed,  describe 
a  number  of  circles  in  the  air  with  the  plate  and  the 
bimiing  lamp.  The  intention  of  the  Arati.  is  to 
avert  the  ertcct  of  evil  glances,  tlie  Hindus  be- 
ing superstitious  in  the  extreme,  and  more  afraid 
of  evil  spirits  or  demons  than  of  the  gods  them- 
selves. 

AUBAIN  (Arab,  forty),  a  word  applied  by  the 
Mohanmiedans  to  denote  the  fmii/  traditirms.  Mo- 
hammed on  one  occasion  promised  that  whosoever 
should  teach  the  faithful  to  understand  this  number 
of  trachtions,  to  instruct  them  in  the  way  to  heaven, 
should  be  exalted  to  the  highest  place  in  paradise. 
The  consequence  has  been,  that  Mohammedan  doc- 
tors have  collected  an  immense  number  of  traditions 
in  reference  to  the  Jlohammedan  religion,  which  in 
their  aggi'egate  fonn  bear  the  name  of  Arbain. 

ARBITRATORS  (Lat.  arUtci;  a  judge).  At  an 
parly  period  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  church, 
bishops  came  to  be  invested  by  custom  and  the  laws 
of  the  state,  with  the  office  of  heaJ-ing  and  deter- 
mining secular  causes  submitted  to  them  by  their 
people.  From  the  natural  respect  with  which  the 
pastors  were  regai'ded.  they  were  considered  to  be 
the  best  ai-hitrators  and  the  most  unpartial  judges  of 
the  common  disjiutes  which  occiuTed  in  theu'  neigh- 
bourhood. Ambrose  of  Milan  informs  us,  that  he 
was  often  called  upon  to  perform  such  duties;  and 
Augustine  speaks  of  being  so  busily  employed  in 
hearing  and  deciding  causes,  tliat  he  coidd  tind  Httle 
time  for  other  business,  as  not  only  Christians,  but 
men  of  all  religious  opinions,  refeiTed  their  disputes 
to  his  arbitration.  This  respected  Father  endea- 
vours to  vmdicate  the  practice,  by  alleging  that  the 
apostle  Paul,  in  prohibiting  men  to  go  to  law  before 
the  unbelievers,  was  virtually  laying  an  obligation  upon 
them  to  go  before  a  Christian  tribunal,  or  in  other 
words,  before  the  pastors  of  the  chmxh,  who  were 
best  (pialified  by  their  wisdom  and  integrity  to  act 
as  arbitrators  even  in  secular  causes.  This  office, 
thus  assigned  by  custom  to  the  bishops  or  pastors  of 
the  church,  was  aftenvards  continncd  and  estabhshed 
by  law,  when  the  Emperors  became  Christians. 
Faisebius  says,  in  his  Life  of  Constantine,  that  a  law 
was  passed  by  that  Emperor  confirming  such  deci- 
sion of  the  bishops  in  their  consistories,  and  that  no 
secular  jurlges  should  have  any  power  to  reverse  or 
di.sannul  them,  inasmuch  as  the  priests  of  God  were 
to  be  prefen-ed  before  all  other  judges.  By  the  Jus- 
tinian Code,  the  arbitration  of  bishops  was  restricted 
to  causes  purely  civil,  not  criminal,  and,  besides,  it 
was  decreed  that  bishops  sluudd  only  have  power  to 
judge  when  both  parties  agreed  by  consent  to  refer 
their  causes  to  their  arbitration.  In  criminal  causes, 
tlic  clergy  were  proliibited  from  acting  as  judges, 


both  by  the  canons  of  the  church  and  the  laws  of 
the  state.  Accordingly,  no  criminal  causes  were 
allowed  to  be  submitted  to  the  bishops  except  such 
as  incurred  ecclesiastical  censures.  Sometimes  the 
cnuses  brought  before  them  were  so  numerous,  that 
they  found  it  necessary  to  call  in  the  assistance  ot 
one  of  their  cler.gy,  a  presbyter,  or  a  princijial  dea- 
con. Accordingly  the  council  of  Taragona  men- 
tions, not  only  presbyters,  but  deacons  also,  wlio 
were  deputed  to  hear  secular  causes.  The  office  of 
arbitrator  was  sometimes  committed  by  the  bishops 
to  intelligent  and  trustworthy  laymen,  and  from  this 
practice  the  office  of  lay  CHANCELLORS  (whiclisee), 
may  have  had  its  origin. 

ARBIUS,  a  siu-name  of  Zeus,  derived  from  Mount 
Arbius  in  Crete,  where  he  was  worsltipped. 

ARBOROLATRY  (Lat.  arbor,  a  tree,  Gr.  h- 
treia,  worship).  Few  species  of  worship  have  been 
more  common  than  the  worship  of  trees.  Those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  mvthology  of  the 
Greeks  and  of  the  Romans,  know  th.at  nearly  every 
deity  bad  some  particular  tree,  which  be  specially 
patronized,  and  that  nearly  every  tree  was  dedicated 
to  some  particidar  god.  Thus  the  oak  was  conse- 
crated to  Jupiter,  and  the  laurel  to  Apollo.  The 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Canaan  appear  to  have  cher- 
ished a  great  veneration  for  the  sacred  groves  in 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  wor-sliip,  and  hence 
the  Israelites  were  commanded  by  Jehovah  to  de- 
stroy them.  Many  passages  of  Scripture  niiglit  be 
adduced  which  show  these  groves  to  have  proved  a 
snare  to  the  chosen  people  of  God.  The  people  ot 
Syria,  Samos,  Athens,  Dodoua,  Arcadia,  Germany, 
and  other  places,  had  tlieir  arborescent  shrines,and  the 
gigantic  palm  tree  in  the  isle  of  Delos  was  believed  to 
be  the  favoin-ite  production  of  the  goddess  Latona. 
Ainong  the  ancient  Scandina\ians  a  temple  was  some- 
times called  Hag,  a  grove.  It  is  said  that  holy  trees 
still  exist  ainong  the  northern  Finlanders.  Trees  were 
venerated  by  the  ancient  Hessians.  An  enormous 
oak,  called  Thor's  oak,  was  cut  down  by  order  of 
Winifred  the  apostle  of  the  Germans.  Among  the 
ancient  Prussians  the  ground  on  which  the  oak 
and  the  linden  stood  was  liolv  ground,  and  called 
Roinowe.  It  was  under  the  oak  that  the  ancient 
Druids  perfonned  their  most  sacred  rites,  worship- 
pmg  the  Supreme  Being  whom  tVey  termed  ^EsUS 
(wdiich  see),  under  the  form  of  an  oak.  Hence  the 
name  of  Druids,  which  is  evidently  derived  from 
dni-s:  the  Greek  word  for  an  oak.  This  tree  was 
also  consecrated  to  Baal,  the  chief  god  of  the  an- 
cient Eastern  nations.  This  superstition  extended 
from  the  East  to  the  West,  the  oak  being  in  all 
places  looked  njion  as  a  sacred  tree,  and  chiefly 
amongst  the  (iauls,  of  whom  Maximus  Tyrius  s.iy.s, 
that  they  wor.shippcd  Jupiter  under  a  great  oak,  and 
without  any  statue.  As  an  instance  of  the  veneration 
in  which  trees  have  sometimes  been  held,  we  miglit 
refer  to  the  liigh  place  which  the  '\'c;iii)UASii. 
(which  see),  or  sacred  ash,  holds  in  the  Sumdinavian 
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mj'thology.  Finn  Ma;:;nusen,  in  Iiis  Mythological 
I  icxicoii,  considers  it  as  tlie  sjnnbol  of  universal  na- 
ture. In  the  Budhist  religion,  the  Bo-tuee  (which 
see),  is  venerated  as  being  the  tree  under  which 
Gotama  Bndha  received  the  supreme  Budhaship, 
and  its  worship  is  regarded  as  of  very  ancient  origin. 
As  the  Bo-tree  was  dedicated  to  Gotama,  tlie  ba- 
nian (ticus  Indica)  was  dedicated  to  his  predecessor, 
and  other  Budhas  had  also  then-  appropriate  tree. 
Tlie  Parsees  in  Hindostan  also  worsliip,  among  num- 
berless other  objects,  trees,  their  trunks,  lofty 
branches,  and  fruit. 

ARCANI  DISCIPLIXA  (Lat.  DkdpUne  of  the 
Secret),  a  term  used  to  describe  a  practice  wliich 
early  crept  into  the  Christian  church,  of  concealing 
from  the  l^nowledge  of  the  catechumens  or  candi- 
dates for  admission  into  the  cluu-ch,  what  were 
termed  the  sacred  mysteries.  Diu-ing  a  certaui  por- 
tion of  religious  worship,  all  were  allowed  mdiscrimi- 
nately  to  attend  ;  and  when  this  ordinary  part  _of  the 
service  was  closed,  and  the  holy  sacrament  was  about 
to  be  administered,  the  catechimiens  and  uninitiated 
of  every  description  were  dismissed  by  one  of  the 
deacons,  who  said,  "  Ite  missa  f«<,"  "  Go,  the  assem- 
bly is  dismissed."  From  this  custom,  the  religious 
serNice  wliich  had  just  been  concluded  was  called 
jnissa  catediumeHonim,  and  tlie  sacramental  service 
which  followed  was  called  the  missa  fitlelium,  the 
service  of  the  faithful  or  believers.  Hence,  as  is 
generally  supjjosed,  the  origin  of  the  word  mass, 
being  a  coiTuption  of  missa.  Not  only  were  cate- 
chumens excluded  from  the  eucliarist,  but  behevers 
were  strictly  forbidden  to  explain  the  manner  in 
which  the  ordinance  was  administered,  to  mention 
the  words  used  in  tl>e  solemnity,  or  even  to  describe 
the  simple  elements  of  wliich  it  consisted.  The  cate- 
chumens were  carefully  kept  in  ignoance  of  all  that 
regarded  the  sacred  ordinance  until  they  were  consi- 
dered to  have  readied  that  stage  of  advancement 
when  it  was  deemed  safe  to  make  them  acquainted 
with  it.  The  ministers  in  their  sermons  made  only 
distant  allusions  to  these  mysteries,  reserving  the  full 
unfolding  of  them  for  those  occasions  when  the  faith- 
ful alone  were  present.  The  origin  of  this  studied 
reserve  on  the  subject  of  tlie  higher  and  more  solemn 
ordinances  of  the  church,  is  probably  to  be  traced  to 
a  natural  desne  on  the  part  of  the  early  Clu-istians,  to 
accommodate  themseUes  so  far  to  the  previous  habits 
of  the  converts  from  heathenism  who  had  been  ac- 
customed to  the  observance  of  rites,  such  as  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  in  wliich  thewhole  was  wTapped 
in  imiienotrable  darkness.  All  nations  of  antiquity, 
indeed,  sought  to  conceal  certain  jiarts  of  then-  reli- 
gious worship  from  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  in 
order  to  render  them  the  more  venerable.  But  from 
whatever  motives  the  ceremonies  of  the  early  church 
may  have  been  hid  from  those  who  were  only  par- 
tially acquainted  with  Clu-istian  truth,  this  practice,  in 
60  far  as  the  Lord's  Supper  was  concerned,  led,  in 
process  of  time,  to  gross  superstition  and  idolatry; 


transubstantiatiou  and  the  wor8hi|i  of  the  ho.st  taking 
the  place  of  those  simple  and  Scriptural  views  and 
practices  which  characterized  the  sacramental  ordi- 
nance as  instituted  by  our  Lord  and  observed  by  the 
apostolic  church. 

ARCAS,  the  son  of  Zeus  by  Callisto,  and  ancestor 
of  the  Arcathaiis,  from  whom  they  derived  their 
name.  Statues  were  dedicated  to  him  at  Delplii  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Tegea. — Areas  was  also  a  siu'name 
of  Hermes. 

ARCHANGEL  (Gr.  archo,  to  ride,  angehs,  an 
angel),  one  occupying  the  highest  place  among  the 
Angels  (which  see).  It  has  been  the  subject  of 
considerable  ditference  of  opinion  among  theologians, 
whether  the  title  archangel  is  to  be  understood  as 
desciiptive  of  a  created  angel,  or  is  simply  a  designa 
tion  of  oiu-  Lord  .Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  Lord  or 
ruler  of  angels,  principalities  and  powers  being  made 
subject  unto  him.  Many  expositors  of  the  Apocalypse 
allege,  that  in  Rev.  xii.  7,  when  Michael  and  his  an- 
gels are  said  to  have  fought  with  the  di'agon  and  liis 
angels,  by  Michael  is  meant  Jesus  Christ.  And  the 
same  explanation  is  given  of  Dan.  xii.  1,  "  And  at 
that  time  sliall  Micliael  stand  up,  the  great  prince 
wliich  standuth  for  the  children  of  thy  people;  and 
there  shall  be  a  time  of  trouble,  such  as  never  was 
since  there  was  a  nation  even  to  that  same  time  :  and 
at  that  time  thy  people  shall  be  delivered,  every  one 
that  shall  be  found  wTitten  in  the  book."  In  the 
epistle  of  Jiide,  Michael  is  called  the  Archangel. 
"Yet  Michael  the  archangel,  when  contending  wiih 
the  devil,  he  ihsputed  about  the  body  of  Moses,  durst 
not  bring  against  him  a  raiHng  accusation,  but  said. 
The  Lord  rebuke  thee."  This  passage,  however, 
seems  to  militate  against  the  supposition  that  the 
archangel  was  the  Son  of  God,  because  it  represents 
him,  long  before  his  incarnation  as  under  the  autho- 
rity of  law,  and  refraining  from  the  employment  of 
reproachful  language  through  reverence  for  God. 
The  Jewish  Rabbis  ascribe  many  wonderful  things 
to  Michael,  assigning  to  him  the  chief  rule  and 
authority  among  the  angels  ;  and  they  attribute  the 
Old  Testament  appearances  of  the  llessiah  to  this 
angel.  They  suppose  that  there  ai-e  four  angels  who 
are  constantly  stationed  round  the  throne  of  God  in 
the  heavens,  and  who  never  descend  to  this  lower 
world.  These  are  Michael,  who  stands  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  throne  ;  Gabriel,  on  the  left ;  Uriel,  be- 
fore the  throne ;  and  Raphael  behind.  That  the 
archangel  is  to  be  distinguished  from  our  Saviour  is 
plain  from  1  Tliess.  iv.  16 :  "  For  the  Lord  himself 
shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the 
voice  of  the  archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of  God  ; 
and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first."  Besides, 
Michael,  who  is  called  in  the  epistle  of  Jude  "  the 
archangel,"  is  termed  in  Daniel  "  one  of  the  chief 
princes,"  which  evidently  supposes  him  to  be  an  an- 
gel, and  not  the  Lord  of  angels.  If  the  latter  phrase 
is  to  be  understood  as  refeiTing  to  angels,  it  loads  us 
to  tliink  of  a  hierarchy  of  angels,  a  doctrine  which 
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Wits  taught  by  some  of  the  early  Christian  wiiters. 
more  especially  by  Dionysiiis  the  Areopagite,  who 
ranged  tlie  an>;els  into  three  classes,  the  supreme, 
the  middle,  and  the  last :  the  supreme  comprehend- 
in"  clieriibim,  seraphim,  and  thrones ;  the  midiUe 
comprehending  dominions,  \-irtiies,  and  powers  ;  and 
the  last  comprehending  principalities,  archangels, 
and  angels.  Each  of  these  classes  is  subilivided  into 
three,  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  there  are  nine  orders. 
Such  a  classilication  of  the  angehc  hosts  meets  with 
not  the  slightest  countenance  from  the  A\'ord  of  God  ; 
although  a  subordination  among  the  angels  appears 
to  be  ob.scurely  indicated  ui  a  few  passages.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  word  ai-changel,  when  employed 
in  Scripture,  is  unifonnly  used  in  the  singuhu-  num- 
ber. It  i»  ditficult  to  detemiine  with  anything  ap- 
proaching to  certainty  its  precise  signification. 

ARCHARI,  the  name  given  to  novices  m  the 
monasteries  of  the  Greek  clim-ch.  See  Caloyeks 
— MoNASTEiiiEs — Novice. 

ARCHBISHOP,  the  chief  or  metropolitan  bishop 
in  Episcopal  churches,  who  has  several  suffragans 
under  him.  He  is  chief  of  the  clergy  in  a  whole 
province,  wliom  he  is  bound  carefully  to  superintend, 
and  has  authority  to  censm'e  or  deprive  them  on  suf- 
ficient grounds.  While,  however,  it  is  his  duty  to 
inspect  the  wliole  bisliops  and  clergy  of  his  province, 
hf  exercises  episcopal  jurisdiction  in  his  own  diocese. 
On  receiving  the  sovereign's  writ,  he  is  empowered 
to  summon  the  bishops  and  clergy  to  meet  in  convo- 
cation. An  apiieal  lies  from  the  bishops  of  his  pro- 
vince to  him  as  archbishop,  and  from  the  consistory 
courts  to  his  archiepiscopal  court.  When  any  vacancy 
takes  place  ui  a  bishojjric  under  him,  the  Episcopal 
jurisdiction  and  riglits  are  vested  in  him  until  the  see 
is  again  (illed  up.  He  is  entitled  to  present  by  lapse 
to  all  the  ecclesiastical  livings  within  the  disposal 
of  his  diocesan  bishops,  if  not  lil  ed  within  six 
months.  He  is  said  to  be  enthroned  when  uistituted 
in  the  archbishopric;  while  bishops  are  said  to  be 
installed. 

Considerable  diflerence  of  opinion  exists  among 
the  learned  as  to  tlie  time  when  the  office  of  arch- 
bishop first  arose  in  the  chiu'ch.  Salmasius  dates  it 
from  the  second  century  ;  Dr.  Cave  from  the  age 
immediately  succeechng  tliat  of  the  apostles,  and  Dr. 
Usher  traces  it,  as  he  imagines,  to  apostolic  times. 
Some  keen  Episcopal  writers  allege  that  Timothy 
and  Titus  were  vested  with  archiepiscopal  authority. 
Bingham,  in  his  '  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities,'  sup- 
poses that  the  bishops  of  larger  cities,  such  as  Alex- 
an(h-ia,  Rome,  Constant  ino]jle,  and  Antioch,  may 
liave  gained  an  ascendancy  in  the  fourth  and  tifth 
centuries  over  the  bishojis  and  metropolitans  of 
smaller  towns,  and  assumed  the  name  of  archbishops 
to  denote  this  su]ieriority.  The  title  wa.<  first  given 
to  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  adopted  as  an  offi- 
cial title  A.  D.  4.S1.  In  course  of  time,  the  Jewish 
title  of  ]iatriarch  came  to  be  substituted  for  that  of 
archbi.'thop.     The  apostelical  canons  mention  a  chief 


bishop  in  eveiy  province,  and  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, most  of  these  assumed  the  title  of  archbi.shops. 
The  iirst  bishop  of  any  diocese  was  sometimes  styled 
archbishop,  a  name  which  was  readily  j-ielded  by  the 
Church  of  Rome,  to  pre\ent  them  from  exercising 
the  rights  of  metropolitans.  That  church  even  be- 
stowed the  title  upon  such  as  had  no  diocese  luider 
their  jurisdiction. 

The  first  estabUshment  of  archbishoprics  inEngUuid 
is  alleged,  on  the  testmiony  of  Bede,  to  have  been  in 
the  time  of  Lucius,  who  is  affirmed  to  have  been 
the  first  Cliristian  king  of  England.  The  legend  of 
Lucius  states  that  tlie  Pagan  Flamens  of  Britain  were 
changed  into  three  Christian  archbishops  and  twenty- 
eight  bisho])s,  the  seats  of  the  archbishops  beuig  at 
York,  London,  and  Caerleon  in  Glamorganshire,  all 
well  endowed,  (iiraldus  Carabrensis  adds,  that  in 
each  of  the  five  Pagan  provinces  was  a  metropolitan, 
having  twelve  sufl'ragaus  under  him.  The  truth  of 
such  statements  may  v/ell  be  doubted,  when  we  con- 
sider that  there  is  no  positive  notice  of  'uishops  in 
Britain  until  the  coimcil  of  Aries  in  Gaul,  A.  u.  314, 
at  wliich  we  find  three  ecclesiaslical  dignitaries  from 
Britain — Eborus,  bishop  of  York,  Restitutus  of  Lon- 
don, and  Adeljjhius  of  Colonia  Londinensina,  what- 
ever that  [dace  may  be.  The  oldest  metropolitan 
see  is  luidoubtedly  that  of  York,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  fotuided  by  King  Lucius  about  A.  D.  180, 
but  London  was  considered  the  principal  by  the 
British  chin-ches.  This  latter  was  existing,  as  we 
have  seen,  A.  D.  314,  and  was  intended  by  Gregory 
I.  to  have  been  tlie  metropolitan  see  of  England. 
In  the  Episcopal  establishment  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
the  hierarch)'  seems  to  have  consisted  of  an  arch- 
bishop and  his  bishops,  though  subject  to  their  own 
national  as  -well  as  to  general  councils ;  and,  in  some 
instances,  to  the  Wittenagemote,  and,  in  their  tem- 
poral concerns,  to  tlie  king.  So  late  as  the  Norman 
invasion,  in  A.  n.  1066,  Thomas,  archbishop  of  York, 
contended  for  precedence  with  Lanfranc,  ai'chbishop 
of  Canterbury.  The  former  ecclesiastic  maintained 
that  York,  ha\ing  been  founded  by  Scottish  bishops, 
was  independent  of  Canterbiu-y,  quoting  \enerable 
Bede  as  his  authority  ;  but  the  latter  pleaded  custom, 
and  thus  established  his  claim  when  the  cause  was 
di.sputed  before  the  king  in  council. 

In  the  Romish  Church  an  archbishop  derives  Ins 
authority  and  title  directly  from  the  Pope,  and  in 
token  of  this  he  receives  the  pallium  or  consecrated 
cloak  from  Rome,  wliich  convej'S  the  plenitude  of  the 
Pontifical  office.  No  one,  though  fonnally  elec:ed 
to  the  office,  has  any  right  to  assume  the  title  of  arch- 
bishop until  he  has  received  the  pallium  ;  and  it  is  not 
allowed  to  him  before  that  time  to  consecrate  bishoi'S, 
call  a  council,  make  the  chrism,  dedicate  churches  or 
ordain  clergy.  If  he  has  been  translated  from  one 
archbishopric  to  another,  he  must  petition  for  a  new 
pallium,  and  can  exercise  no  archiepiscopal  duties 
until  it  arrives.  He  can,  however,  commit  such  du- 
ties to  another,  provided  he  has  not  delayed  to  peti- 
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tion  for  the  pallium.  The  archbiahoii-elect  cannot 
carry  tlie  cross  before  him  until  he  is  invested  with 
the  pallium.  He  cannot  wear  the  pallium  except  in 
his  own  province,  and  that,  too,  not  at  all  times,  but 
only  in  the  churches  during  the  .solemnities  of  nia.ss 
on  special  feast-days  ;  not  however  in  processions 
nor  masses  for  the  dead.  The  pallium  cannot  be 
lent  to  another,  nor  left  to  any  one  at  death  ;  but 
the  archbishop  must  be  buried  with  it  on  him.  In- 
nocent III.  decreed  that  it  conveyed  the  plenitude 
of  apostolic  power :  and  that  neither  the  function.s 
nor  the  title  of  archbishop  could  be  assumed  without 
it ;  and  that,  too,  even  after  translation  from  one  pro- 
vince to  another. 

The  following  ceremony  ot  clothing  an  archbishop- 
elect  with  the  pallium  may  interest  our  readers : — 
"When  the  pallium  is  sent  from  the  apostolic  see, 
the  Pontiff,  to  whom  the  delivering  of  it  is  commit- 
ted, meets  in  his  own  church,  or  in  some  church  of 
liis  own  diocese  or  province,  the  elect,  on  an  aji- 
pointed  day.  And  there  the  pallium  is  spread  on 
the  altar,  covered  with  the  silk  in  which  it  was  car- 
ried from  Rome.  Then  solemn  mass  being  cele- 
brated, the  Pontiff,  sitting  on  a  faldstool  before  the 
altar  in  his  mitre,  administers  to  the  elect,  kneeling 
before  him  in  his  pontificals,  but  immitred  and  with- 
out gloves,  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  apostolic  see, 
prescribed  in  the  apostolic  commissioi: 

"  After  the  oath  has  been  sworn,  the  Pontiff  rises 
in  his  mitre,  takes  the  pallium  from  the  altar,  and 
puts  it  over  the  shoulders  of  the  elect  on  his  knees, 
saying  : 

"  To  the  honour  of  Almighty  God.  and  the  blessed 
Mary  ever  Virgin,  and  of  the  blessed  apostles,  Peter 
and  Paul,  of  our  Lord  N.,  Pope  N.,  and  the  holy 
Roman  Chiu-ch,  and  also  of  the  Church  of  N.  com- 
mitted to  thee  ;  we  deliver  to  thee  the  palliimi  triken 
from  the  Irnhj  of  the  blessed  Peter,  in  tlie  which  (pal- 
lium) is  the  plenitude  of  the  Pontitical  office,  together 
with  the  name  and  title  of  patriarch,  (or  archbishop, 
as  the  case  may  be)  ;  which  thou  mayest  use  within 
thy  own  church  on  certain  days  exjiressly  mentioned 
in  the  privileges  granted  by  the  apostolic  see.  In 
the  name  of  the  Fa-fther,  and  the  +  Son,  and  the 
Holy -I- Ghost.     R.  Amen. 

"  This  done,  the  Pontiff  withdraws  to  the  Gospel 
corner  of  the  altar;  and  the  mr^i/s/'o/)  [being  now 
so  called]  rises  in  the  pallium,  and  ascending  to  the 
altar,  his  cross  displayed  before  him,  if  in  his  own 
church  or  other  church  of  his  diocese  or  pro\ince, 
solemnly  blesses  the  people  with  his  head  uncovered." 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that,  in  the  fourth 
century,  there  were  two  archbishoprics  in  Kugland, 
York  and  London  ;  and  one  in  Wales,  at  Caerleon. 
In  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  archbishopric 
of  London  was  transferred  to  Canterbury,  where  it 
has  continued  ever  since.  The  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbuiy  bears  the  title  of  Primate  of  all  England  and 
Metropolilan,  and  the  .\rclilii>liop  of  York  is  called 
Primate  of  England.     They  are  connnonly  addressed 
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by  the  title  of  Your  Grace,  and  Most  Reverend  Fa- 
ther in  God.  The  .\rchbishop  of  Canterbury  has 
the  precedency  of  all  the  other  clergy,  is  the  first 
peer  of  England,  and,  next  to  the  royal  family,  liav- 
ing  precedence  of  all  dukes  and  of  all  otHcers  of 
the  crown.  It  is  his  privilege  by  custom  to  crown  the 
kings  and  (jueens  of  this  kingdom.  By  common  law 
he  possesses  the  power  of  probate  of  wills  and  testa- 
ments, and  of  gi'auting  letters  of  administration.  He 
has  also  a  power  to  grant  licenses  and  dispensations  in 
all  cases  formerly  sued  for  in  the  com't  of  Rome,  and 
not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  God.  Accordingly  he 
issues  special  licenses  to  man-y,  to  hold  two  livings, 
&c. ;  and  he  exercises  the  right  ot  confen-iiig  de- 
grees. The  Archbishop  of  York  possesses  the  same 
rights  in  his  province  as  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury does  in  his.  He  has  precedence  of  all  dukes 
not  of  the  royal  blood,  and  of  all  officers  of  state  ex- 
cept the  Lord  High  Chancellor.  He  has  also  in 
certain  parts  the  lights  of  a  count-palatine.  He  had 
formerly  jmisdiction  over  all  the  bishojis  of  Scot- 
land; but  in  the  year  1470  Pope  SixtusIV.  created 
the  Bishop  of  St.  /Vndrews,  archbishop  and  metro- 
politan of  all  Scotland.  The  archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury had  anciently  the  primacy  not  only  over  all 
England,  but  over  Ireland  also,  all  the  bishops  of 
that  country  being  consecrated  by  him.  He  was 
styled  by  Pope  Urban  II.  ulterius  orbis  Papa,  and 
the  perpetual  power  of  a  Papal  legate  was  annexed 
to  his  archbishopric.  He  had  also  in  former  times 
some  privileges  of  royalty,  such  as  the  power  of 
coining  money.  Cranmer  was  the  last  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  who  received  his  appointment  directly 
from  Rome,  for,  in  the  session  of  Parliament  imme- 
diately following  his  entrance  on  office,  an  act  was 
passed,  A.  D.  15.34,  providing  that  bishops  elected 
by  their  chapters  on  a  royal  i-ecoramc/idation  should 
be  consecrated,  and  archbishops  receive  the  pall 
without  soliciting  for  the  Pope's  bulls.  All  dispen- 
sations and  licenses  hitherto  granted  by  Rome  were 
set  aside  by  another  statute,  and  tiausfen-ed  in  all 
lawfid  cases  to  the  .\rchbishop  of  Canterbury.  Dur- 
ing the  time  that  Episcopacy  was  the  established 
religion  of  Scotland  there  were  two  archbishoprics, 
those  of  Glasgow  and  St.  .\ndrews,  the  latter  being 
Primate.  Ireland  has  two  archbishops  and  twelve 
bishops 

.VRCHBISHOPRIC,  the  province  assigned  to  an 
archbishop,  and  within  which  he  exercises  arclii- 
episcojial  Jurisdiction.     See  preceding  article. 

.'VRCHDE.-VCON,  an  ecclesiastical  officer  in  the 
Church  of  FIngland  and  most  other  Episcojial 
churches.  Baronius  and  some  other  Rom'sh  wri- 
ters allege,  on  the  authority  of  Jerome,  that  this 
office  existed  in  the  .\postolic  Church,  Stephen  the 
martyr  being,  as  they  think,  an  archdeacon,  seeing  he 
is  mentioned  by  Luke  first  in  order  in  the  list  of  the 
deacons  which  he  gives  in  tlie  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Baronius  cites  in  support  of  this  idea  Father  .Vu- 
gustine,  founding  on  a  false  quotation  iVoiu  that  cele- 
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bratod  witer,  who  is  made  to  call  Steplien  the  Hist 
of  deacons,  whereas  his  expression  is  tiist  of  inar- 
tjTS.  The  precise  date  of  the  appointment  of  arcli- 
deacons  is  obscure.  Tliey  seem  to  liave  had  their 
origin  in  a  practice  which  early  arose  in  the  Church, 
tliat,  during  Divine  service,  the  bishop  or  pastor  was 
attended  by  one  of  the  deacons,  wlio  stood  by  his 
side  at  tlie  altar,  and  who,  from  his  conspicuous  po- 
sition, received  the  name  of  the  first  or  cliief  deacon. 
But  it  is  not  until  the  fourth  century  that  we  tuid 
archdeacons  expressly  mentioned  as  forming  a  supe- 
rior order  of  clergj'  being  employed  by  the  bishops 
as  their  vicars  or  representatives,  and  intrusted  with 
the  delegated  exercise  of  theii-  Episcopal  authority. 
Hence  probably  originated  the  practice  of  appointing 
them  as  permanent  vicars  or  delegates  in  tixed  dis- 
tricts. In  the  seventh  century  tliere  seems  to  have 
been  only  one  archdeacon  in  each  diocese ;  and  the 
division  of  dioceses  into  several  archdeaconries  did 
not  in  all  likelihood  take  place  until  early  in  the 
reign  of  Charlemagne,  when  we  find  Heddo,  bishop 
of  Strasburg,  dividing  his  large  diocese  into  seven 
archdeaconries,  and  ajipouiting  the  archdeacons  as 
pemianent  otHcers,  incapable  of  being  removed  unless 
for  canonicid  otleuces. 

The  empIo_\Tnent  of  archdeacons  led  in  process  of 
time  to  considerable  abuse  ;  the  bishops  leaving  the 
business  of  their  dioceses  entirely  in  tlie  hands  of 
these  oflicers,  who  began  gradually  to  rise  into  no 
small  importance,  and  even,  in  many  cases,  to  out- 
rival in  dignity  and  intlnencothe  bishops  themselves. 
Casting  aside  their  subordinate  position,  tliey  too 
often  acted  independently  and  without  the  slightest 
regard  to  the  will  of  their  superiors.  At  length  every 
archdeacon  became  an  ahnost  absolute  ruler  in  his 
own  district ;  and  such  was  the  uifluence  and  power 
attached  to  the  oiUce,  tliat  even  laymen  sought  and 
obtained,  in  many  instances,  the  lucrative  post. 
Charlemagne,  however,  coiTccted  this  abuse,  passing 
a  decree  a.  d.  80.5,  prohibiting  any  layman  from  as- 
suming the  office  of  an  archdeacon.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  check,  however,  the  arclideacons  continued 
to  grow  in  authority.  From  the  eleventh  to  the 
thirteenth  centuries,  the  bi.shnps  were  engaged  in 
fruitles.sly  endeav'ouring  to  curtail  the  gi-asjjing  am- 
bition of  these  functionaries,  who  contrived,  by  ally- 
ing themselves  witli  the  .'secular  power,  to  subject  the 
bishops  to  their  own  control.  And  their  usurjia- 
tion  was  favoured  at  Rome  as  an  etiectual  means  of 
weakening  the  hands  of  the  bishops,  and  extending 
the  inlluence  of  the  Romi.sh  see.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  the  archbishops  succeeded  in  putting  a  check 
upon  the  iunnoderate  ambition  of  the  archdeacons, 
by  obtaining  a  decree  in  council  which  prohibited  the 
archdeacon  from  employing  any  substitute  whatever, 
or  from  jiassing  any  judicial  sentence  for  grave 
ollences  without  the  pennission  of  the  bi.shop.  But 
it  wa»  not  till  A.  D.  1250  that  a  fatal  blow  was  level- 
led at  the  now  intolerable  ambition  of  these  eccle- 
siastical officers,  by  a  decree  of  Innocent  IV,,  which 


introduced  a  new  class  of  functionaries,  who  should  be 
entirely  distinct  from  the  ai-chdeacons.  These  were 
called  vicarii,  \'icars  and  vicar-generals,  and  also  oiji- 
ciulcs  or  officials,  who  were  intrusted  with  judicial 
authority,  and  adjudicated  in  the  n.ame  of  the  bishop. 
Tliis  measure  had  the  desired  eftect  of  reducmg  the 
power  of  the  aix-hdeacon  witliin  proper  limits.  In 
the  East  the  office  became  extuict  as  early  as  the 
eighth  century. 

Tlie  original  office  of  the  archdeacon  was  to  act 
as  the  bishop's  constant  attendant  and  assistant. 
The  author  of  the  ApostoHc  Constitutions  calls  him 
the  deacon  that  stood  by  the  bishop,  and  proclaimed 
when  the  comnnmion  service  began,  Let  no  one  ap- 
proach in  wTath  against  his  brother,  let  no  one  come 
in  hvpocrisy.  It  was  liis  peculiar  duty  to  adminis- 
ter the  wine  to  the  commimicants  after  the  bishop 
had  administered  the  bread.  It  was  his  business  to 
arrange  the  duties  of  the  mferior  clergy,  and  the 
jiart  which  each  was  to  take  in  the  services  of  the 
church.  He  assisted  the  bishop  in  administering 
the  temporal  revenues  of  the  church ;  hence  PauU- 
nns  terms  him  the  keeper  of  the  chest.  The  duties 
of  the  archdeacon,  however,  were  not  limited  to 
mere  secular  matters.  He  was  also  employed  in 
assisting  the  bishop  in  the  duty  of  preaching,  and  in 
the  ordination  of  the  inferior  clergy,  and  other  eccle- 
siastical officers.  He  w-as  invested  with  the  power  of 
censuring  the  other  deacons  and  the  inferior  clergy. 
It  is  disputed,  however,  whether  archdeacons  had 
power  over  yiresbytors.  Salmasius  says,  that  even 
the  arch-presbyter  himself  in  the  Roman  cluu-ch  was 
subject  to  him.  At  the  first  creation  of  the  office, 
the  archdeacon  was  chosen  from  among  tlie  deacons, 
but  in  the  ninth  century  they  seem  to  have  been, 
some  of  them  at  least,  chosen  from  the  order  of 
presbyters.  From  the  effective  assistance  wliich 
these  functionaries  rendered  to  the  bishops,  they  are 
.sometimes  called  by  ancient  authors,  as  well  as  in 
the  Decretals,  and  by  the  count'il  of  Trent,  "  the 
bishop's  eye,"  and  another  name  of  the  same  de- 
scription is  said  to  have  been  gi\en  them,  '•  the 
bishoi-i's  heart,"  or  corepiscopl. 

In  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  archdeacon  is  supe- 
rior to  all  the  deacons  and  sub-deacons ;  his  office  is 
to  examine  the  candidates  for  holy  orders,  and  to 
jiresent  them  to  the  bishop,  and  by  virtue  of  this 
office  the  archdeacon  is  superior  to  a  priest,  although 
the  order  itself  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  priesthood. 
Since  the  twelfth  century  he  has  ne\cr  held  control 
over  the  temporiil  revenues  of  the  church,  these  be- 
ing committed  to  a  cardinal,  who  bears  the  title  of 
Great  Chamberlain,  assisted  by  se\eral  clerks  of 
the  chamber. 

In  the  Church  of  England,  each  diocese  is  divided 
into  several  archdeaconries,  o\er  each  of  which  an 
archdeacon  presides.  He  is  uniformly  chosen  from 
the  order  of  priests,  and  bwirs  the  title  of  Venerable. 
The  bi.shop  of  the  diocese  collates  to  the  office.  Some 
of  the  archdeacons  in  England  are  possessed  of  pecu 
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liai"  powers,  which  do  not  Ijeloiig  to  the  others. 
TIuis  t!ie  archdeacon  of  Richmond  can  claim  tlie 
power  of  histitiiting  to  benetices,  and  the  archdeacon 
of  Cornwall  has  a  juiTsdiction  to  grant  probates  of 
wills.  These  special  jm-isdictiuns  are  fomided  upon 
ancient  customs,  but  still  subordinate  to  the  bishop. 
The  archdeacon  in  the  Church  of  England  has  no 
cm-e  of  souls,  but  he  has  authority  to  perform  minis- 
terial acts,  such  as  to  suspend,  excommunicate,  ab- 
solve, &c.,  and,  accordingly,  by  ecclesiastical  law,  he 
is  obliged  to  residence.  He  keeps  a  court,  which  is 
called  the  court  of  the  archdeacon,  or  his  commis- 
sary, and  which  he  may  hold  in  any  place  within  his 
archdeaconry.  In  that  court  he  determines  spiritual 
causes,  not  finally  howe\'er,  tliere  being  an  appeal 
from  his  sentence  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 
There  is  an  officer  belonging  to  this  court,  called 
the  registrar,  whose  office  concerns  the  adramistra- 
tion  of  Ju.stice. 

ARCHDE.\COXRY,  the  district  over  wliich  the 
authority  of  an  archdeacon  extends.  Of  these  there 
are  a  number  in  every  diocese  proportioned  to  its 
extent.     See  preceding  article. 

ARCH-DKUID,  the  chief  of  the  order  of  Druids, 
who  were  the  priests  or  ministers  of  religion  among 
the  ancient  Celtae  or  Gaids,  the  Britons  and  the 
Germans.  The  order  in  eveiy  nation  where  their 
religion  prevailed,  had  a  chief  priest  or  Arch-Druid, 
who  possessed  absolute  authority  over  the  rest. 
There  were  two  m  Britain  residing  in  the  islands  of 
Anglesey  and  Man.  Out  of  the  most  eminent  mem- 
Ders  of  the  order  was  nominated  the  Arch-Druid, 
especially  if  one  could  be  found  of  remarkable  learn- 
ing and  sanctit)' ;  though  when  there  were  several 
candidates  of  equal  merit,  an  election  took  place, 
wliich  was  sometimes  put  to  the  decision  of  arms. 
The  Druids  rose  to  their  principal  dignity  through 
six  different  gradations,  distinguished  b}'  their  cos- 
tume. The  Arch-Druids  constituted  the  sixth  or 
highest  of  these  orders,  and  appear  to  have  been 
completely  covered  by  a  long  mantle  and  flowing 
robes,  wearing  an  oaken  crown,  and  carrying  a  scep- 
ti'e.  It  was  the  ofiice  of  this  ecclesiastical  function- 
ary on  the  occasion  of  the  famous  ceremony  of  cut- 
ting the  mistletoe,  to  ascend  the  oak,  clothed  in 
white,  and  to  cut  oil'  the  mistletoe  with  a  golden 
sickle,  receiving  it  into  a  white  sagum  or  eloak  laid 
over  his  hand.  This  most  august  ceremony  was 
always  performed  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  motm. 
See  Druids. 

ARCHEGETES,  a  surname  of  the  Pagan  god 
Apollo,  under  which  he  was  worshipped  at  Naxos  in 
Sicily,  and  at  Megara.  It  was  also  a  surname  of 
otiother  Pagan  deity,  Asclepius,  worshipped  in 
Phocis. 

ARCHES  (Court  op),  the  chief,  as  well  as  the 
most  ancient,  court  connected  with  the  archbi-ihopric 
of  Canterbury.  It  derives  its  name  from  St.  Mary 
le  Bow  [saticta  Maria  de  Arcubws),  the  churcli  wliere 
it  was  formerly  held,  although  this  and  all  spiritual 


courts  are  now  held  in  Doctor's  Commons.  This 
court,  which  existed  at  all  events  so  fai-  back  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  was  constituted  for  the  pm-pose 
of  hearing  and  deciding  all  appeals  from  bishops  or 
their  chancellors,  or  commissaiies,  deans  and  chap- 
ters, ai-chdeacons  and  others.  There  Ls  an  appeal 
from  tliis  com-t  to  the  king  m  chancery.  See  next 
article. 

ARCHES  (De.\n  of),  the  judge  who  presides 
in  the  Court  of  Arches.  He  has  jm-isdietion  iu  all 
ecclesiastical  causes,  except  those  wliich  belong  to 
the  prerogative  com-t.  He  has  also  a  pecuUar  juris- 
diction over  thirteen  parishes  in  London,  eddied  a 
deanery,  which  are  exempt  from  the  authority  of 
the  bishop  of  London,  and  of  which  the  parish  of 
St.  Mary  le  Bow  is  the  principal. 

ARCH-FLAMEN.  The  ancient  Britons  having 
adopted  to  some  extent  the  Pagan  worship  of  the 
Romans,  gave  the  name  of  Flamens  to  the  priests  of 
their  heathen  gods ;  while  the  cliief  of  these  priests 
were  denominated  Arch  -  flamens.  Foxe,  in  his 
'  Book  of  JIartyrs,'  states,  that  when  CIn-istianity 
was  tirst  introiluced  uito  Britain,  to\v;u-ds  the  end  of 
the  second  century,  "  tliere  were  twenty-eight  head 
priests  whom  they  called  tijuaines ;  and  three  arch- 
priests  who  were  called  arch-liamines,  having  the 
oversight  of  their  manners,  and  as  judges  over  the 
rest.  These  twenty-eight  flamines  they  turned  to 
twenty-eight  bishops,  and  the  three  arch-flamincs  to 
three  archbishops."  This  story  is  founded  on  a  very 
improbable  legend,  but  at  all  events  the  existence  of 
the  flamens  and  arcli-flamens  m  Britain  at  an  eai'ly 
period  cannot  be  disputed.     See  Fl.\men. 

ARCH-FRATERNITIES,  those  religious  orders 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  which  have  given 
origin  to  others,  or  have  authority  over  them.  They 
convey  to  those  which  are  subject  to  them  their 
laws  and  statutes,  their  mode  of  di'ess,  and  their 
peculiar  privileges. 

ARCHICANTOR,  the  name  of  the  prior  or  prin- 
cipal of  a  school  of  sacred  music,  who  was  generally 
a  man  of  great  consideration  and  inHuence.  These 
schools  were  established  as  early  as  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, and  became  common  in  vaiious  parts  of  Eurojte, 
particularly  in  France  and  Germany.  They  were 
nuicli  patronized  by  Gregory  the  Great,  under  whom 
they  obtained  great  celebrity.  From  them  originated 
the  famous  Gregorian  Chant.  The  title  of  the 
head-officer  of  these  schools  at  Rome,  was  Archicantw 
Ei-cksiie  liomana:,  and  his  post  was  highly  respect- 
able and  lucrative.     See  Music  (Sacked). 

ARCHICAPELLANUS,  the  arch-chaplahi,  a 
name  assigned  to  the  head  or  chief  of  those  clergy- 
men whom  the  Prankish  princes  used  to  select  to 
accompany  the  court,  and  perform  the  service  of  the 
church.  This  dignitai-y,  and  his  body  of  clergy,  by 
their  constant  and  close  intercourse  with  the  prince, 
exercised  an  inipoit:mt  influence  upon  the  al'.airs  of 
the  church. 

ARCHIMAItU.'^,    the   so\ereign   pontiff  of   the 
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Ma'^i  .imon.x8t  the  ancient  Persian-^.  He  was  the 
hoaJ  of  the  whole  reli.i,'ious  system.  lie  resided  in 
the  princi\ial  tire  temple,  or  sacred  place  chieHy  con- 
secrated to  tlie  worship  of  Fire,  a  hiiilcUnij  which 
wa^  held  in  eipial  veneration  bv  the  Persians,  as  the 
temple  of  .Mecca  among  the  .Mohannncdans,  to  which 
every  one  of  that  sect  thought  themselves  obliged  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  once  in  their  lives.  Zoroaster 
first  settled  the  grand  tire-temple  at  Balch,  between 
the  Persian  frontiers  ajid  Hindostan,  where  he  him- 
self, as  the  Arcliimagus,  Iiad  his  usual  residence. 
Hut  after  the  Mohammedans  had  ovenun  Pereia  in 
the  seventh  century,  the  Archimagus  was  under  the 
necessity  of  removing  into  Kernian,  a  province  in 
Persia,  lying  on  the  coast  of  the  Southern  ocean  to- 
wards India.  This  temple  of  the  Archimagus,  as 
well  as  the  other  lire-temples,  were  endowed  with 
Im-ge  revenues  in  lands.  When  the  Archimagus 
aiijiroached  the  consecrated  fire,  he  was  washed  from 
head  to  foot,  perfumed,  and  dressed  in  a  vestment  as 
white  as  snow.  He  bowed  to  the  ground  before  the 
llamhig  altar,  and  then  assuming  the  erect  posture, 
he  offered  up  the  appointed  prayers  with  bitter  sighs 
and  groans.  The  prayers  which  he  recited  Were  ex- 
tracted from  the  Abrst.\  (which  see),  or  Zend- 
Avesta,  the  Sacred  ISook  of  the  ancient  Persians. 
When  engaged  in  the  worship  of  the  sacred  tire,  he 
held  in  one  hand  a  book  of  devotion,  and  in  the  other 
hand  a  bunch  of  sniidl  wliite  rods,  very  slender,  and 
about  a  span  in  length.  He  read  the  )irayers  in  a 
low  voice,  while  the  devotees  muttered  their  prayers 
prostrate  on  the  ground.  At  the  close  of  tlieir  de- 
votions, each  of  the  worship])ers  advancing  threw  his 
freewill-otl'erings  into  the  fire,  consisting  of  aromatic 
oils,  perfumes,  or  costly  pearls.  The  poorer  cla6se.s 
contented  themselves  with  offering  the  choicest  fruits 
they  were  able  to  procure.  Tliese  ofierings  were 
regarded  as  the  Fiye's  Feast.  The  Archimagus  is 
not  allowed  to  ti;uch  any  secular  person  whatever; 
Ijiit  more  especially  one  who  is  an  infidel  or  a  here- 
tic. He  is  bound  to  abstain  from  all  superfluity, 
whether  in  dress  or  food.  He  must  spend  the  sur- 
plus of  his  income  in  charity  to  the  pour,  and  benefi- 
cent actions  of  every  kind.  He  must  avoiil  excesses 
of  every  kind,  habituate  himself  to  contemplation, 
study  the  Abesla  without  intennission,  rebuke  the 
wicked,  and  fear  none  but  God.  He  is  under  the 
strictest  obligation  to  keep  up  the  consecrated  fire 
with  the  utmost  care  and  circumspection.  Darius 
Hyslaspes,  king  of  Persia,  assiuned  the  dignity  of 
Archimagus,  and  caused  it  to  be  inscribed  upon  his 
tomb,  that  he  had  been  Master  oftlie  Maiji.  Hence  it 
happened  that  from  that  time  the  kings  of  Persia  were 
looked  upon  as  being  of  the  sacerdotal  tribe,  and 
were  always  initiated  into  the  sacred  order  oftlie  Magi 
before  they  were  inaugurated  into  the  kingly  office. 
This,  however,  is  no  longer  the  case,  as  the  Persian 
monarclis  have,  since  the  seventh  centnry,  been  Mo- 
hauniiedans  of  the  sect  of  Ali,  and  the  (illKUHKS 
(which  see)  or  modem  fire-worshippers,  have  been  so 


nearly  exterminated  by  the  I'ersian  Mcjhannnedans, 
that  they  are  reduced  to  a  few  thousands  still  found 
in  the  province  of  Kerman,  and  a  few  thousands 
more,  cjilled  P.iRSis  (which  see),  m  Hindostan.  The 
Archimagus  was  called  before  the  time  of  Zoroaster 
Muhad  Miibotlen,  which  may  be  rendered  in  our  lan- 
guage archbishop,  or  bishop  of  bishops  ;  but  the  great 
Persian  reformer,  among  other  changes  wliich  he  in- 
troduced, called  the  mubadi  or  bishops,  Destiire',  and 
the  sovereign  pontifi",  De.ituri- Destw.  The  cap  wliich 
the  Archimagus  wears  is  made  in  a  conical  form,  and 
falls  down  on  his  shoulders,  quite  covenng  his  ears 
His  hair  is  generally  long,  and  he  is  enjohied  never  to 
cut  it,  except  when  he  is  mourning  for  some  deceased 
relation.  The  cap  which  the  Archimagus  fonnerly 
wore  was  so  contrived  as  to  cover  his  mouth  daring 
the  celebration  of  divijie  service  before  the  fire.  The 
pnests  of  the  modem  Gtiehres  cover  their  mouths 
with  a  piece  of  stuff"  cut  square  for  that  purpose. 
See  FiKE-WousHip. 

ARCHIMANDRITE  .Gr.  areho,  to  rule,  mandra, 
a  sheepfold),  a  name  applied  anciently  to  the  abbot 
or  superior  of  a  monastery,  as  the  ruler  of  what  was 
esteemed  a  .sacred  fold  in  the  church.  Those  were 
the  patres  or  fathers  of  monasteries,  as  they  are 
termed  by  Jerome  and  Augustine.  The  name  is 
still  retained  in  the  same  sense  in  the  Greek  Church. 
The  bishops  in  the  Russian  (Greekl  Church  are  cho- 
sen from  among  the  Archimandrites.  See  Abbot, 
C'aloyek,  Monastery. 

ARCHIRES,  the  prelates  or  first  classes  of  the 
clerg}'  in  the  Russian  (Greek)  Chnrch  under  their  gen- 
eral denonnnation.  This  name  includes  the  wliole 
cjiiscopal  order,  who  are  distinguished  by  the  titles 
of  metropolitans,  archbishops,  and  bishops,  titles, 
however,  which  are  not  attached  to  the  see  as  in  Eng- 
land, but  are  merely  personal  distinctions  conferred 
by  the  sovereign,  which  give  the  possessors  no  ad- 
ditional power ;  for  every  bishop  is  independent  in  his 
own  diocese,  or  dependent  only  on  the  s\niod.  The 
Archires,  as  well  as  the  Bhiek  Clerny,  who  are  nex' 
in  order  to  them,  are  obliged  to  lead  rigid  and  re- 
cluse li\es,  to  abstain  from  animal  food,  and  they 
are  not  permitted  to  marry.  They  are  generally 
mcnof  character  and  learning.  See  Russo-Greek 
Church. 

ARCHI-SYNAGOGUS,  the  Ruler  of  the  Sv- 
NAGOrJtiE.      See  Synagoole. 

ARCHIVUS,  a  record  which  was  kept  in  the 
early  African  churches,  by  which  bi.shops  might 
prove  the  time  of  their  ordination.  This  was  ne- 
cessary, as  the  oldest  bishop,  according  to  the  rules 
of  these  churches,  was  regarded  as  chief  bishop  or 
metropolitan.  An  Arehinis  or  Matricuki,  as  it  was 
sonu'times  called,  was  ke])t  both  in  the  primate's 
church  and  in  the  metropolis  of  the  provhice. 

ARCHON,  the  name  given  by  Hasilides,  the  Gnos- 
tic heretic,  to  that  angel  who  he  imagined  was  set 
over  the  entire  earthly  coiu-se  of  the  world.  This 
Archon  does  not,  accorduig  to  his  doctrine,  act  in 
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his  government  of  the  world  independently  and  ar- 
Ijitrarily ;  but  the  whole  proceeds  ultimately  from 
the  overruling  pro\'idence  of  the  Supreme  God.  In 
reference  to  the  place  which  the  Archon  occupies 
in  the  Basilidian  system,  Neander  remarks  :  "  Three 
factors  meet  together  in  the  remarkable  doctrine  of 
Basilides  concerning  Providence;  —  but  the  factor 
frtim  which  everything  eventually  springs,  and  on 
which  everytliing  depends,  though  through  number- 
less intermediate  agents,  is  the  Supreme  God  him- 
self. From  him  comes  the  law  implanted  in  the 
nature  of  all  beings,  according  to  which  the}'  develop 
themselves,  and  wluch  conditions  all  influences  by 
which  they  are  capable  of  being  affected — the  law 
containing  in  itself  the  whole  process  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  universe.  The  Archon  does  notliing 
more  than  give  the  im]inlse  to  the  execution  of  that 
which  is  already  grounded,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the 
inlierent  law  and  the  implanted  power,  in  the  indivi- 
dual beings  themselves.  He  works  on  all  in  obe- 
dience to  this  law  of  nature  derived  from  the  Su- 
preme God,  and  calls  forth  what  is  deposited  and 
prepared  in  the.se  laws  of  nature  into  action  ; — and 
in  this  guiding  activity  of  his  he  acts  simply,  though 
unconscious  of  it,  as  an  instrument  of  the  Supreme 
(T(jd.  '  Although  that  which  we  call  Providence,' 
says  Basilides,  '  begins  to  be  put  in  motion  by  the 
Archon,  yet  it  had  been  implanted  in  the  natm-e  of 
things  at  the  same  time  with  the  origiji  of  that  na- 
ture, by  the  God  of  the  universe.'" 

According  to  the  theory  of  Basilides,  the  Jews, 
though  consecrated  to  tlie  Supreme  God,  were  prac- 
tically de\oted  to  the  Archon,  whom  the  great  mass 
of  them  regarded  as  the  Supreme  and  only  trod.  Only 
the  spiritual  Israel  rose  above  the  .'\rchon  liiraself  to 
the  Supreme  God  revealing  himself  through  the  other 
as  his  unconscious  instrument.  The  Archon  reveals, 
under  the  cover  of  Judaism,  the  ideas  mspired  by 
the  Supreme  God  without  comprehending  them  him- 
self. But  that  which  tlu'cw  light  into  the  mind  of 
the  Archon  was  the  manifestation  made  from  above 
through  the  man  Chi'ist  Jesus.  This,  according  to 
Basilides,  was  the  greatest  fact  in  the  history  of  the 
createil  universe,  from  which  proceeded  all  succeed- 
ing events  down  to  the  consummation  of  the  per- 
fectly restored  harmony  of  the  universe.  The  eH'ect 
which  the  baptism  of  Christ  and  the  communication 
of  the  Spirit  then  made  to  him,  produced  upon  the 
-'Vrchon,  is  thus  stated  by  Neander  :  "  A  new  light 
dawns  on  the  Archon  himself.  He  comes  to  the 
knowledge  of  a  higher  God  and  a  higher  world 
above  himself.  He  is  redeemed  from  his  confine- 
ment. He  attains  to  the  consciousness  of  a  superior 
[xiwer,  which  rules  (jver  all,  and  which  he  liimself, 
witlioiit  being  aware  of  it,  has  always  been  serving. 
He  sees  himself  released  from  the  mighty  task  of 
governuig  the  world,  which  until  now  he  supposed 
that  he  supported  alone,  and  for  which  his  powers 
had  not  proved  adequate.  If  it  had  thus  far  cost 
him  so  much  pains,  and  he  still  could  not  succeed 


in  reducing  the  conflicting  elements  in  the  course  of 
the  world  to  order,  he  now  beholds  a  power  adi-- 
quate  to  overcome  eveiy  obstacle,  and  reduce  all 
opposites  to  unity.  Basilides,  partly  from  a  more 
profound  insight  into  the  essential  character  of 
Christianity  and  of  history,  partly  from  those  eii'ects 
of  Christianity  which  were  before  his  own  eyes  and 
which  contained  the  germ  of  the  future,  foresees 
what  stuff  to  excite  fernu>ntatioi»,  and  what  separa- 
tion of  elements,  would  be  introduced  by  if  into  hu- 
manity. He  perceives  how  the  recijiient  minds 
among  every  people,  freed  from  the  might  which  held 
their  consciousness  ui  fetters,  redeemed  from  all 
creaturely  dependence,  and  raised  to  conunmiion  with 
theu-  original  source,  would  become  united  with  one 
another  in  a  higher  imity.  All  these  eti'ects  pre- 
sented themselves  to  his  imagination  as  an  im)ires- 
sion  m.ade  on  the  Archon  at  the  baptism  of  Christ." 

According  to  the  system  of  Basilides,  the  man 
Christ  Jesus  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Archon, 
needed  redemption  himself,  and  could  only  be  made 
partaker  of  it  by  his  union  with  the  heaveidy  re- 
deeming Spiiit.  The  Redeemer,  in  the  proper  and 
highest  sense  of  the  term,  was,  in  the  view  of 
this  metaphysical  Gnostic,  the  highest  JEon  sent 
down  by  the  Supreme  God  to  execute  the  work  of 
redemption.  This  exalted  being  united  himself  with 
the  man  Jesus  at  his  baptism  in  the  Jordan.  See 
BASii.mi.iNS. 

ARCHONTES  (Gr.  i-u!ers),  a  title  frequently  ap- 
plied by  the  Greek  writers,  particularly  Eusebius, 
Origen,  and  Chrysostom,  to  the  early  bishops,  or 
pastors  of  the  Christian  Church.  Jamblichus,  also, 
a  Platonic  philosopher,  in  the  eight  orders  in  which 
he  ranks  the  gods,  makes  the  fifth  the  archontes  iiia- 
joren,  or  gi'eater  rulers,  those  who  preside  over  the 
subhmary  world  and  the  elements  ;  and  the  sixth  the 
arcliorites  nimores,  or  lesser  rulers,  those  who  preside 
over  matter. — The  name  ArcJwntei  was  also  given 
towards  the  end  of  the  second  century  to  certain 
powers  or  rulers,  which  a  sect  called  the  Archontics 
(see  next  article)  believed  to  have  been  the  original 
creators  of  the  wtirld.  These  Archontes,  seven  or 
eight  in  number,  they  imagined  to  dwell  in  so  many 
several  orbs  of  the  heavens,  one  above  another,  with 
orders  of  angels  and  ministries  under  them,  and  to 
the  chief  of  these  they  gave  the  name  of  Sabaoth. 

ARCHONTICS,  a  sect  which  arose  in  the  second 
centmy,  as  we  are  infonned  by  Epiphanius  and 
Theodoret,  and  who  derived  their  name  from  one  of 
the  most  prominent  doctrines  which  they  taught, 
that  the  world  was  created  not  by  the  Supreme 
God,  but  by  an  order  of  beings  which  they  called 
Archontes  (see  preceding  article),  a  kind  of  arcli- 
angels,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  placed  Sabaoth. 
They  alleged  that  baptism  ought  to  be  rejected,  be- 
cause it  was  administered  in  the  name  of  Sabaoth, 
and  not  in  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Jehovah,  and, 
accordingly,  they  refused  to  dispense  either  baptism 
or  the  euchari.st,  as  merely  given  I)y  Sabaoth,  the 
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God  of  tlie  .lews,  ami  tlip.  giver  of  the  law,  whom 
they  dUtinjuished  from  the  Supreme  God.  They 
taught,  also,  that  woman  was  the  workmanship  of 
the  de\-il,  and  therefore,  they  that  married  fulrilled 
the  work  of  the  de\nl.  This  statement  of  their 
views  on  the  .subject  of  marriage  is  given  by  Epi- 
phanius,  and  his  testimony  is  conftnned  by  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  who  says,  that  they  regarded  mar- 
riage as  f,)niication,  and  proceeding  from  the  devil. 
They  are  also  alleged  by  Augustine  to  have  denied 
the  resurrection.  This  sect  abomidcd  chiefly  in  Pa- 
lestine and  Armenia,  and  seems  to  have  been  a 
branch  of  the  Valrntinians  (which  see),  one  of 
the  Gnostic  divisions.     See  Gnostics. 

ARCH-PRESrjYTKR,  or  Arch -Priest,  the 
chief  of  the  presbyters  in  the  primitive  chiu-ch,  an 
office-bearer  wlio  sat  next  to  the  bishop,  and  exer- 
cised autliority  immediately  under  liim.  Tlio  first 
of  tlie  eai-lv  writers  wlio  mentions  Arch-Presbyters 
ajipears  to  be  Jerome,  who  speaks  of  only  one  as 
being  connected  witli  each  church.  He  was  not  al- 
ways the  senior  presbyter  of  the  church,  but  one 
chosen  out  of  the  college  of  presbytere  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  bishop.  His  office  was  to  share  with 
the  bishop  in  the  administration  of  the  duties,  and 
in  his  absence  to  discharge  the  episcopal  oflice  in 
the  church.  Such  was  the  influence  of  the  Arch- 
Presbyters,  that  they  generally  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining the  bishopric  when  vacant.  Gregory  Na- 
zianzen  styles  the  oldest  minister  Arch-Presbyter, 
and  his  office  corresponds  to  that  of  the  Protopapas 
(which  see),  in  the  Greek  Church.  The  Ajxh-Pres- 
bytcrs  gi-adually  increased  in  authority  and  impor- 
tance, imtil  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  centuries 
they  had  attained  the  height  of  flieir  influence, 
occupying  bishoprics  as  suffi-agans  ami  \ncar-gener- 
als.  Several  branches  of  administration  they  held 
under  their  entire  control ;  they  even  aspired  to  an 
equality  with  tlie  bishops,  and  thus  controversies 
and  contentions  frequently  arose.  At  length  the 
bishops,  feeling  that  the  Arch-Presbyters  had  be- 
come dangerous  rivals,  sought  to  counteract  their 
gi'owing  influence,  and,  accordingly,  favoured  tlie 
Archdeacons  (which  see),  as  a  check  upon  them. 
This  first  begins  to  show  itself  in  the  fourth  council 
of  Carthage,  and  at  last,  in  the  twelfth  centurv'. 
Innocent  HI.  passed  a  decree  rendering  them  sub- 
ject to  the  authority  of  the  Archdeacon.  Some  wri- 
ters consider  the  Arch-Presbyters  of  the  ancient 
Church  as  exercising  an  office  somewhat  similar  to 
th.'it  of  the  deans  in  modem  cathedral  churches. 

ARCULUS,  an  inferior  deity  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  who  was  supposed  to  protect  trimks  and 
cabinets  from  being  broken  open.  Augustine 
speaks  of  tliis  goil  as  having  been  opposed  to  Lmxr- 
ria,  who  was  regarded  as  patronising  thieves  and  rob- 
ber.s. 

ARCUS  (Laf.  an  arch  or  bnv).  The  imrches  and 
gates  of  ancii'Ut  Christian  churches  were  sometimes 
called   liy  tliis  mune,  from  the  mode  of  their  struc- 


ture, as  being  generally  arch  -  work.  See  Apsis 
Atrium. 

ARD^-EAXS,  the  followers  of  Ard;cus  who  taught 
in  the  fourth  century  that  the  Deity  was  possessed 
of  a  human  form.     See  Anthkopopatiiists. 

ARDIBEHESHT,  in  the  ancient  Persian  mytho- 
logy, the  genius  of  ethereal  lire.  The  modem  Par- 
sis  (which  see)  sometimes  allege,  that  the  fire  which 
the  Vendid.'ld  commands  the  master  of  a  house  to 
serve  is  simply  this  presiding  angel. 

AREA,  a  tenn  used  to  denote  in  early  Christian 
times,  the  passage  leading  from  the  porch  or  vesti- 
bule to  the  church.  Tertullian  calls  the  vaults  or 
cemeteries  undergroimd,  which  in  times  of  persecu- 
tion were  used  as  places  of  Christian  worship,  by  the 
name  of  arecc  sepulturamm.     See  Atrium — Cata- 

COMRS. 

AREIA  (Gr.  llie  iL^arh'l-e),  a  surname  of  Aphrodite, 
under  which  she  was  worshipped  at  Sparta ;  and  also 
of  Athenn,  mider  which  she  was  worshipped  at 
Athens. 

AREIOPAGUS  (Gr.  oreios  jiar/n.;  hill  of  Mai-s), 
a  celebrated  council  which  was  held  at  Athens,  on  a 
rocky  eminence  called  the  hill  of  Mars,  to  the  west 
of  the  towii.  The  origin  of  this  judicial  assembly 
was  evidently  of  very  remote  antiquity,  being  traced 
so  far  back  as  the  time  of  Cecrops.  At  all  events,  it 
must  have  exi.sted  before  the  days  of  Solon,  who  ia 
known  to  have  modiflcd  and  improved  it  so  far  as  to 
be  mistaken  for  its  founder.  Its  members  were 
chiefly  taken  from  noble  patrician  families  in  the 
earlier  history  of  the  council ;  but  Solon  introduced 
a  very  important  change  in  this  point,  making  the 
qualification  no  longer  dependent  on  birth,  but  on 
property.  The  jm-isdicfion  of  tliis  court  was  of 
a  very  extensive  character,  exercising  a  general 
superintendence  over  the  whole  conduct  and  deport- 
ment of  the  citizens.  One  department  of  their 
duty  was  to  watch  over  the  sacred  olives  growing 
about  Athens,  and  to  punish  those  who  might  injure 
or  destroy  them.  All  cases  of  inqiiety  or  in-eligion 
of  any  kind,  were  referred  to  the  Areiopagus ;  and 
even  the  introduction  of  any  new  aiul  unauthorized 
forms  of  worship.  Justin  Martyr  accordingly  states, 
as  a  tradition  of  his  times,  that  Plato  was  prevented 
from  mentioning  the  name  of  Jloses  as  being  a  teacher 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  through 
fear  of  the  gi'eat  Athenian  council.  It  is  not  at  all 
surprising,  therefore,  that  Paul  should  have  been 
subjected  to  examination  by  the  Areiopagus,  the 
apostle  being,  as  they  imagined,  "  a  setter  forth  of 
strange  gods."  He  had  openly,  in  the  very  city  of 
Athens  itself,  opposed  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of 
deities ;  he  had  professed  to  make  knomi  to  them 
the  true  God,  of  whose  nature,  and  even  existence, 
they  were  entirely  ignorant ;  and  therefore  he  niight 
well  be  regarded  by  the  idnlafnnis  and  super.'ititious 
Athenians. as  introduchig  new  deities, and  overtuming 
the  established  religion  of  the  state.  The  defence  of 
Paul,   however,  when  sisted  before   the  council,  was 
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completely  triumphant;  and  not  only  was  he  dis- 
missed from  their  tribunal  without  further  mterfer- 
enco  on  their  part,  but  such  was  the  effect  of  the 
apostle's  arguments  and  eloquence,  that  they  were 
instrumental  under  God  in  the  conversion  of  Diony- 
sius,  a  member  of  the  council. 

AREIUS,  a  surname  of  ZeiiJ^. 

ARENARIA,  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  the 
vaults  or  cryjjts  which  formed  the  ordinary  burying- 
places  of  the  Christians  of  the  tirst  three  centuries. 
See  Cat.\combs. 

ARES,  the  god  of  war  among  the  ancient  Greeks, 
and  regarded  as  one  of  their  most  important  deities, 
He  was  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Hera,  cruel,  bloodthirsty, 
and  savage  in  his  character,  hated  by  the  gods,  and 
dreaded  by  men.  His  abode  was  supposed  to  be 
chietly  among  the  warlike  tribes  of  Thrace,  and 
among  the  barbarous  Scythians.  Among  the  latter 
p«f>ple  he  was  worshipped  in  the  form  of  a  sword,  to 
which  not  only  horses  and  other  cattle  were  sacri- 
ficed, but  also  human  beings.  Ares  was  not  wor- 
shipped very  extensively  amongst  the  Greeks,  who 
seem  to  have  received  this  deity  from  Thrace,  and 
the  temples  dedicated  to  him  were  generally  built 
outside  the  towns.  There  was  a  temple  to  him  at 
Athens  and  several  other  places  of  inferior  note. 
At  Sparta,  human  sacrifices  were  offered  in  his 
iionour.  He  was  worshipped  by  the  name  of  Mars 
(which  see)  among  the  ancient  Romans. 

ARETHUSA,  one  of  the  Nereids  or  sea-nymphs 
among  the  ancient  Pagans.  She  was  regarded  more 
especially  as  presiding  over  a  well  which  bore  her 
name  in  the  island  of  Ortygia,  near  SyTacuse,  in 
Sicily.  The  same  name  was  also  given  to  one  of  the 
Hespf.rides  (which  see). 

ARETIA  (Heb.  Aretz,  the  earth\  the  name  by 
which  the  ancient  Annenians  are  said  by  Berosus  of 
Annus  Viterbiensis,  to  have  worshipped  the  wife  of 
Noah,  who,  like  the  earth,  may  be  called  the  univer- 
sal mother  from  whom  the  whole  post-diluvian  world 
have  descended.  Berosus  calls  her  also  Vesta 
(which  see),  because  the  Romans  worshipped  that 
goddess  as  presiding  over  both  earth  and  tire. 

ARETZA.     See  Arza. 

AR6EI,  or  Argeia,  certain  places  at  Rome  con- 
secrated by  Numa,  in  memory  of  some  Grecian 
princes  buried  there.  A  sacrifice  was  offered  at 
these  places  on  the  15th  of  May  every  year,  to  the 
names  of  the  deceased  Greeks,  and  images  to  the 
number  of  thirty  were  thrown  into  the  Tiber  by  the 
Vestal  virgins.  These  images,  which  were  made  of 
rushes,  were  called  Argei. 

ARGEIA,  a  surname  of  Hera  (which  see),  de- 
rived from  Argos,  where  she  was  principally  wor- 
shipped. 

ARGENNIS,  a  surname  of  Aphrodite  (which 
see). 

ARGENTINUS,  one  of  the  inferior  deities  of  the 
itncient  Romans,  being  the  god  of  silver  coin,  and 
the  son  of  Pecunia  (which  see),  or  money. 


ARIANS.     See  article  after  Arius. 

ARICTNA,  a  surname  of  Artemis,  derived  from 
Aricia,  in  Latium,  where  slie  was  wor.shippeil. 

ARIMANIUS.     See  Ahri.man— Abesta. 

ARISTyEUS,  an  ancient  heathen  deity,  wor- 
shipped in  various  parts  of  Greece,  but  particuhrly 
in  the  islands  of  the  ^'Egean,  Ionian,  and  Adriatic 
seas.  He  was  worshipped  as  the  god  who  presided 
over  shepherds  and  tlocks,  vines  and  olives ;  he 
taught  men  to  hunt  and  keep  bees. 

ARISTOBULE,  a  surname  of  Artemis  (which 
see)  as  "  the  best  counsellor,"  being  the  appellatioti 
under  which  Themistocles  built  a  temple  to  her  at 
Athens. 

ARISTOTELIANS,  the  disciples  or  followers  of 
Aristotle,  a  distinguished  Grecian  philosopher,  who 
flourished  nearly  four  hun<lred  years  liefore  the  Chris 
tian  era.  He  was  the  scholar  of  Plato,  and  the  precep- 
tor of  Alexander  the  Great,  wdio  was  wont  to  say  of 
him  that  he  was  under  greater  obligations  to  Aristotle 
for  his  valuable  instructions  than  to  his  own  father 
for  his  being.  Few  men  have  exercised  a  more  pro- 
longed and  extensive  inliuence  over  mankind  than 
this  illustrious  philosopher,  before  whom  the  intellect 
of  Europe,  for  more  than  two  thousand  years  bowed 
in  implicit  submission. 

Ai'istotle  was  born  at  Stagira,  in  JIacedonia,  in  the 
year  b.  C.  384.  In  his  youth  he  applied  himself  tc 
the  stud}-  of  medicine,  but  having  gone  to  Athens,  he 
studied  under  Plato,  by  whose  lectures  he  so  profited, 
that  his  distinguished  teacher  gave  him  the  appella- 
tion of  Mind  or  Intelligence,  and  has  even  been  said 
to  have  been  jealous  of  the  rapid  advancement  of  his 
pupil.  At  his  death,  Plato,  to  the  great  mortitica- 
tion  of  Aristotle,  left  the  charge  of  the  academy  to 
his  nephew,  Speusippus.  Chagrined  and  disappoint- 
ed, the  young  philosopher  left  Athens,  and  set  out 
to  travel  in  foreign  countries.  His  reputation  had 
become  so  great,  that  Phihp,  king  of  Macedon,  in- 
Anted  him  to  accept  the  office  of  tutor  to  his  son 
Alexander.  "  I  give  thanks  to  God,"  wrote  the  mo- 
narch, "  for  having  given  me  a  son,  and  more  espe- 
cially that  he  has  been  born  during  your  life.  I  ex- 
pect that  by  your  instructions  he  will  become  worthy 
both  of  you  and  of  me."  Nor  was  Alexander  insen- 
sible to  the  honour  of  having  sat  at  the  feet  of  so 
illustrious  a  preceptor.  "  I  owe  my  life  to  my 
father,"  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  "  but  I  owe  to 
my  teacher  the  knowledge  of  the  art  of  living.  If 
my  reign  has  been  glorious,  it  is  wholly  due  to  Aris- 
totle." For  twelve  years  this  eminent  man  lec- 
tured on  philosophy  in  the  Lyceum  at  Athens.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  his  jiatron  Alexander,  he  was  ac- 
cused of  impiety,  and  .subjected  to  severe  persecutions. 
Dreading  the  late  of  Socrates,  he  retired  to  Chalcis, 
in  Eulia-a,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-three. 

His  philosophical  system  may  be  regai-ded  as 
holding  a  middle  place  between  the  idealism  of 
Plato  and  the  sensualism  of  Eijicurus.  In  rei'erence 
to  the  origin  of  human  knowledge,  his  celebrated 
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maxim  was,  tliat  ••  iIrtp  is  lunhiiig  in  the  iiitelligeiiCR 
which  was  not  lirst  in  scnsatiini,"  an  aiiliorism  which 
continued  to  hold  ils  place  iis  a  nnivorsally  admitted 
tnitli  until  the  days  of  Leibniiz,  who  first  discovered 
the  grand  exception  '■  except  the  intelligence  itself." 
But  while  Aristotle  in  this  maxim  no  douU  seems  to 
embody  a  stnctly  sensational  theory,  it  must  also 
be  adniiitted  that  he  taught  the  distinction  between 
the  contingent  and  the  necessary,  the  relative  and 
the  absolute ;  thus  endeavouring  to  steer  a  middle 
course  between  idealism  and  sensualism.  But  the 
fame  of  this  extraordinary  man  rests  not  so  much 
upon  his  metapliysical  as  upon  his  logical  system. 
It  is  by  his  dialectical  speculations,  indeed,  that  he 
has  powerfully  influenced,  whether  for  good  or  evil, 
the  minds  of  his  fellowmen.  In  what  are  emjihati- 
cidly  called  the  dark  ages,  the  whole  sum  of  human 
learning,  indeed,  more  especially  in  schools  of  theo- 
logy, was  reduced  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  subtle 
dialectics  of  Aristotle.  The  authority  of  this  prince 
of  philosophers,  in  fact,  was  far  more  frequently  ap- 
pealed to  than  the  .Sacred  Scriptures.  Questions  of 
the  most  trifling  nature  were  raised  and  discussed 
with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  until  at  length  the  chief 
merit  of  a  divine  was  considered  as  consisting  iu  his 
ability  to  wrangle  and  dispute  according  to  the  rules 
of  Ai-istotle.  The  sole  tendency  of  the  dialectics 
thus  held  in  such  high  esteem,  was  to  enslave  the 
mind,  and  convert  it  into  a  mere  machine.  One  of 
the  great  advantages  wliich  accrued  from  the  Kefor- 
mation  was,  that  it  roused  men  to  shake  off  the  vfike 
of  bondage  in  which  they  had  for  centuries  been  en- 
thralled. 

The  theology  of  Ai'istotle  was  crude  and  ill-digest- 
ed. He  believed  in  a  Supreme  Being,  but  difl'ering 
little  from  the  god  of  Epicurus,  who,  wrapped  up  in 
his  own  contemplations,  took  no  interest  in  the  al'airs 
of  men.  It  is  doul)ted,  and  not  without  re.ason, 
whether  he  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  human 
soul.  It  was  not  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  qvcu 
in  ages  of  the  grossest  darkness,  any  use  would  be 
made  of  the  opinions  of  Aristotle  on  theological 
points.  But  in  the  contests  which  were  so  often 
maintained  ivitli  the  heretical  sects  which  beset  the 
church,  his  principles  of  reasoning  were  found  to  be 
of  indispensable  importance.  This  was  found  to  be 
particularly  tlie  case  in  the  seventh  century,  when 
theologiciil  disputations  were  so  frequently  and 
keenly  maintained  with  the  iMonophysites,  the  Nes- 
torians,  and  the  Monothelites.  The  dialectics  of  Aris- 
totle were  foimd  by  all  [larties  to  be  of  invaluable 
service.  In  the  following  century,  accordingly,  the 
Aristotelian  method  of  reasoning  was  taught  in  all 
the  schools,  while  I'lato  was  banished  to  the  cloisters 
of  the  monks.  .John  1  )amascenus  was  more  especially 
active  iu  promciting  the  progress  of  Aristotelianism. 
lie  pidihshcd  tracts  intended  to  exjilain  .'Uid  illus- 
trate the  dogmas  of  .Vristotlc,  and  circulated  them 
liir  and  wide  among  the  less  instructed  classes  of  the 
people,  su  tlmi  uudtitudes,  both  in  Greece  and  Syria, 


became  versed  in  this  philosophy.  The  Nestorianf 
and  Jacobites  were  also  active  in  difl'using  the  prin- 
ci|des  of  the  Stagyrite,  which  enabled  them  to  dis- 
pute with  the  Greeks  all  the  more  readily  concerning 
the  person  and  nature  of  Christ. 

For  a  long  time  the  knowledge  of  the  works  of 
Aristotle  was  confined  among  the  learned  to  his  dia- 
lectics. At  length,  however,  in  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  his  other  wTitings  were  more  exten- 
sively studied.  The  result  was,  as  we  are  informed 
by  Mosheim,  that  not  a  few  discarded  the  doctrines 
commonly  held  and  preached  respecting  divine  pro- 
vidence, the  immortality  of  the  sotd,  the  creation  of 
the  world,  and  other  points,  and  thus  became  pro- 
moters of  irreligiou.  These  false  doctrines  they  sup- 
ported by  the  authority  of  Aristotle;  and  when 
threatened  with  ecclesiastical  censure  for  their  here- 
tical tenets,  they  adojifed  the  same  subterfuge  as 
was  afterwards  adoiited  by  the  Aristotelians  in  the 
fifteenth  and  .sixteenth  centuries,  alleging  that  a  dis- 
tinction was  to  be  drawqi  between  philosophical  and 
theological  truth.  They  maintained,  accordingly, 
that  the  doctrines  which  they  taught,  and  to  which 
the  church  objected,  were  true  according  to  philoso- 
phy, though  not  true  according  to  the  Catholic  faith. 

In  the  thirteenth  ciMitnry  the  Latin  Church  yielded 
themselves  almost  exclusively  to  the  authority  and 
the  principle.s  of  Aristotle.  For  a  short  time,  it  is 
true,  his  works,  particularly  his  metaphysics,  fell  in- 
to discredit,  the  A.m.\lrui.\ns  (which  see)  having 
been  supposed  to  have  derived  their  errors  respecting 
God  and  some  other  subjects,  from  the  use  of  these 
writings.  Aristotle,  however,  was  not  long  in  at- 
taining to  the  highest  esteem  and  reputation;  the 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans  having  embraced  his 
philosophy,  taught  it  universally  iu  the  schools,  and 
illustrated  it  in  their  writings.  Of  these  monks, 
Thomas  A()uinas,  the  Angelic  Doctor  as  he  was 
called,  one  of  the  greatest  luminaries  of  the  age  o( 
the  Schoolmen,  was  above  all  others  distinguished 
for  his  zeal  and  activity  in  the  cause  of  the  Aris- 
totehan  philosophy;  and  with  such  success  that,  in  tlie 
face  of  uuich  opposition,  Aristotle  became  the  dict.'itor 
in  philosophy  in  the  Latin  church.  "  Without  .Vris- 
totle,"  says  the  historian  of  the  Council  of  'I'rent, 
"  we  would  ha\e  had  no  system  of  religious  belief'.' 
This  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  works  of  the  Sta- 
gj'rite,  however,  was  by  no  means  shared  by  the  whole 
of  that  body.  Roger  Bacon,  a  man  of  the  highest  re- 
putation both  for  learning  and  ability,  being  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Ailmirabic  Doctor,  resisted  this  al- 
temi)t  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle 
beyond  their  real  merit.  He  was  joined  by  several 
other  able  and  enlightened  men,  who  were  ready  to 
give  the  Aristotelian  system  ail  its  due,  but  at  the  .same 
time  were  anxious  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  humaa 
knowledge.  This  determined  ojiposition  to  the  idol 
of  the  age  only  exposed  these  able  men  .and  indepen- 
dent thinkers  to  persecution  and  reproach.  They 
were  ranked  by  the  ignorant  multitude  among  magi- 
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ciaiis  aud  heretics,  aiul  naiTowly  escaiieil  being  com- 
mitted to  the  flames.  In  the  succeeding  centiuy, 
Aristotelian  philosupliy  maintained  its  ground,  and 
in  such  high  esteem  was  it  held,  that  kings  and 
princes  ordered  the  works  of  Aristotle  to  be  trans- 
lated into  the  languages  of  their  people,  that  greater 
numbers  might  acquire  wisdom.  The  philosophers 
of  the  time,  however,  took  greater  pleasure  in  the 
exercise  of  their  skill  in  debate,  than  in  the  dis- 
covery and  defence  fif  the  truth  ;  and,  as  we  are 
told,  "  they  perplexed  and  obscured  the  [lure  and  un- 
adulterated doctrines  of  reason  and  reli.L;ion  by  their 
valu  subtleties,  their  useless  questions,  and  their  ridi- 
cidous  distinctions." 

In  Italy,  for  a  long  period,  Aristotle  reigned  alone 
in  the  schools ;  but  about  the  time  of  the  council  of 
Florence,  some  of  the  Greeks,  particularly  the  cele- 
brated Gemistius  rictlui.  strongly  reeonunended  the 
study  of  the  works  of  Plato.  The  consequence  was 
that,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Cosmo  de 
Medicis.  two  rival  schools  soon  appeared  in  Italy, 
which  for  a  long  time  contended  with  the  utmost 
eanie-tness  and  zeal,  whether  Plato  or  Aristotle 
held  the  highest  place  among  philosophers.  Tlie 
L-ontrovers\',  however,  was  not  limited  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  respective  merits  of  these  two  philo- 
sophers, but  the  pruicipal  point  in  dispute  was, 
which  of  the  two  systems  was  most  in  accordance 
with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  One  of  the 
wannest  supporters  of  Aristotle,  and  who  professed 
to  carry  out  the  principles  of  his  master,  openly 
a\owe.d  and  taught  opinions  which  subverted  the 
foundations  of  all  religion,  both  natural  and  revealed. 
His  opinions  were  embraced  by  nearly  all  the  pro- 
fessors of  philosophy  in  the  Italian  universities.  Such 
sentiments  soon  called  down  upon  them  the  fulmi- 
nations  of  the  Church,  and  although  they  took  re- 
fuge in  the  miserable  subterfuge,  which  we  have 
alrtad)-  noticed,  that  their  doctrines  were  only  phi- 
l(iso|jhically  true,  while  theologically  false,  the  sh.al- 
low  defence  availed  them  nothing.  Several  of  them 
were  handed  over  by  the  Cliin-ch  to  the  civil  power, 
which  punished  their  heresy  with  death. 

The  strife  which  existed  between  the  admirers  of 
Plato  and  those  of  Aristotle  was  only  temporary  ; 
the  latter  obtained  the  complete  ascendancy,  and  the 
schools,  not  in  Italy  alone,  but  throughout  Emxipe, 
were  occupied  by  ignorant  monks,  who  taught,  in- 
stead of  philosophy,  a  confused  mass  of  obscure  no- 
tions, sentences,  and  divisions,  which  were  compre- 
hended neither  by  the  teacher  nor  his  pupils.  End- 
less discussions  were  held  between  the  Scotists  and 
Thomists,  the  Realists  and  Nominalists.  The  halls 
of  the  universities  rang  with  the  most  foolish  and 
absiu'd  debates  on  the  most  trifling  subjects.  The 
study  of  the  Scriptures  was  now  entirely  neglected,  and 
theologians  attempted  to  defend  the  most  erroneous 
itatements  by  endless  quotations  from  the  Fathers,  or 
a  torrent  of  dialectical  subtleties  and  quibbles. 

Such  was  the  melancholy  state  of  both  the  philo- 


sophical and  theological  worlds  when  Luther  ap- 
peared ;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  university  of  I'aris. 
which  was  accounted  the  mother  and  queen  of  all 
the  rest,  not  a  man  could  be  found  competent  to  dis- 
pute with  him  out  of  the  Scriptures.  Many  of  the 
dtictors  of  theology  had  never  read  the  Bible ;  and 
the  only  system  of  learning,  with  which  they  were 
familiar,  was  the  dialectics  of  Aristotle.  It  was 
thus  quite  apparent  that,  instead  of  promoting, 
the  doctrines  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  had 
proved  a  binderance  to  the  pro.gress  of  knowledge. 
And  yet,  even  after  the  Reformers  had  asserted  the 
sacred  liberty  of  human  thought,  both  Romish  and 
Protestant  writers  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
protestations  of  respect  for  the  Stagyrite.  Both  fre- 
quently appealed  to  his  authority,  and  both  claimed 
him  as  their  owii.  At  the  connncucement  of  t'lie 
seventeenth  century,  accordingly,  the  Aristotelians 
held  nearly  all  the  professorial  ch.airs,  both  in  tlie 
universities  and  in  the  inferior  schools,  and  were 
violent  In  their  opposition  to  all  who  dared  to  main- 
tain that  Aristotle  should  either  be  corrected  cjr 
abandoned.  At  this  period  arose  a  party  in  Eurojie 
who  were  .styled  Chemists  or  Rosierucians,  and  who 
united  the  study  of  religion  with  the  search  after 
chemical  secrets.  This  .■■ect  contended  during  many 
years  for  pre-eminence  with  the  Aristotelians,  until 
a  new  method  of  philosophy  was  introduced  by  Gas- 
sendi,  followed  by  Des  Cartes.  The  former  of  these 
distinguished  men  commenced  the  pubUcation  of  a 
work  in  1024,  which  he  entitled  '  li^xercitations 
against  Aristotle.'  The  title  was  sufficient  to  stir 
up  a  host  of  enemies  from  .all  quarters,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  suppress  the  last  live  books  of  the 
Treatise  in  deference  to  the  all  but  universal  feel- 
ing of  his  time.  In  his  writings,  Gassendi  opeidy 
set  at  nought  the  metaphysics  of  the  schools  ;  and 
this,  combined  with  the  new  system  of  philosophy 
introduced  by  Des  Cartes,  wliich  renounced  all  sub- 
jection to  any  master  or  guide,  .shook  to  its  base  the 
authority  of  the  Aristotelian  system,  and  introduced 
that  spirit  of  independent  inquiiy  which,  carried 
forward  by  the  efforts  of  I^ord  Bacon,  succeeded  in 
emancipating  the  mind  of  Europe  from  the  tlu'al- 
dom  of  centuries.  Thus  has  the  glorious  Reforma- 
tion of  the  sixteenth  century,  followed  up  by  the 
independence  of  all  authority  in  matters  of  science, 
asserted  by  the  philosophy  of  Des  Cartes  and  the 
method  of  Bacon,  wrought  out  the  entire  overthrow 
of  the  desjiotic  tyranny  of  Aristotle,  and  obtained 
for  man  that  uncontrolled  freedom  of  thought  and 
opinion,  which  disownis  the  despotic  authority  of  any 
human  teachers,  and  yields  itself  only  with  implicit 
submission  to  the  infallible  teaching  of  the  Almighty 
ARIUS,  the  originator  of  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated heretical  sects  which  have  ever  sprung  up  in 
the  Christian  Church.  He  was  a  native  of  Libva, 
and  educated  under  Lucian,  presbyter  of  Antioch, 
towards  the  end  of  the  third  century.  Ha\ing  im- 
bibed the  peculiar  principles  of  scriptural  hiterpre- 
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t.ition  foil  )«-etl  by  tli.it  school,  he  laid  the  basis  of 
liis  doctrinal  system  on  the  free  tjrammatical  exposi- 
tion of  the  Bible,  and  being  a  man  of  by  no  means 
enlarged  views,  he  fell  into  the  error  of  attaching 
undue  importance  to  particulars,  to  the  neglect  of 
gi-eat  general  trutlis.  He  became  a  presbyter  of  the 
Alexandrian  cliurch,  and  presided  over  an  indepen- 
dent church  of  that  city,  called  Baucalia.  For  some 
time  previous  to  this  he  had  been  a  deacon  of  the 
church  of  Alexandria,  and  in  conseriuence  of  ming- 
ling in  some  religious  disputes  which  liad  arisen,  he 
was  excommunicated  by  Peter,  bishop  of  that  church. 
The  see  of  Alexandria,  however,  having  become  va- 
cant by  the  death  of  Peter,  the  new  bishop,  Achillas, 
not  only  removed  the  sentence  of  excommunication, 
but  ordained  Arius  presbyter  A.  D.  313.  At  an 
early  period  of  his  life,  Arius  appears  to  have  be- 
gun to  entertain  the  most  erroneous  and  unscrip- 
tural  notions  in  reference  to  the  person  of  Christ. 
Neither  on  the  one  hand  admitting  him  to  be  God, 
equal  with  the  Father,  nor  on  the  other  degrading 
him  to  the  rank  of  a  mere  man,  he  ascribed  to  him 
the  greatest  dignity  which  a  being  could  have  next 
to  God,  without  entirely  annulling  the  distinction 
between  that  being  and  God.  "  God  created  him," 
to  use  Ncander's  explanation  of  the  views  of  Arius, 
"  or  begat  him  with  the  intent  through  him  to  pro- 
duce all  things  else  ;  the  distance  betwixt  God  and 
all  other  beings  is  too  great  to  allow  of  the  supposi- 
tion that  God  coidd  have  produced  them  imme- 
diately. In  the  first  place,  therefore,  wdien  he  de- 
termined to  produce  the  entire  creation,  he  begat  a 
being  who  is  as  like  to  him  in  perfections  as  any 
creature  can  be,  for  the  purpose  of  producing,  by 
the  instrumentality  of  this  Being,  the  whole  crea- 
tion. The  names  Son  of  God,  and  Logos,  were 
given  to  him  in  order  to  distinguish  him  from  other 
created  beings,  inasmuch  as,  although,  like  all  creat- 
ed beings,  he  owed  everything  to  the  will  and  favour 
of  the  Creator,  he  yet  enjoyed  the  nearest  relation- 
ship to  Him,  inasmuch  as  the  divine  reason,  wis- 
dom, power,  all  which  titles  could  onl)-  be  transfer- 
red to  Christ  in  an  improjjer,  metonymical  sense, 
were  yet  manifested  by  him  in  the  most  perfect  de- 
gree." 

We  must  by  no  means  entertain  the  idea  that 
Arius  deliberately  framed  his  doctrinal  system 
with  the  design  of  depreciating  the  Saviour.  He 
was  not  conscious  of  deviating  from  the  older  doc- 
trines of  the  Eastern  church  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
his  intention,  so  far  as  regarded  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  was  to  defend  what  he  regarded  as  the  doc- 
trine of  the  church  against  Sabellian  and  Gnostic 
opinions,  jind  to  exhibit  it  in  a  consistent  manner. 
The  peculiar  sentiments  of  Arius,  however,  having 
been  promulgated  by  him  in  the  exercise  of  his 
duties  as  a  presbyter,  brought  him  into  collision  in 
A.  I).  318,  with  Alexander,  tlie  then  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria. At  this  point  commenced  a  controversy 
wliich    exercised  a  more  pcnnanent  influence  upon 


the  development  of  the  Christian  rdigion  than  any 
other  controversy  which  has  ever  agitated  the  churcli 
Alexander,  who  had  for  some  time  declined  to  in- 
terfere in  the  dispute  which  had  arisen  among  the 
presbyters  under  his  authority,  at  length  took  ad- 
vantage of  a  theo!ogica,l  conference  with  his  clergy 
to  declare  distinctly  against  .A.rius,  who  in  turn 
charged  the  bishop  with  holdinj;  the  en-ors  of  Sa- 
bellius,  and  .strenuously  defended  his  own  opinions. 
After  despatching  a  circular  letter  to  his  clergy  on 
the  subject,  Alexander  summoned  a  second  confer- 
ence, but  to  no  purpose.  The  followers  of  .(\j'ius 
were  rapidly  increasing  among  the  clergy  and  laity 
in  Egypt,  as  well  as  in  S\Tia  and  Asia  Minor ;  and 
accordhigly,  Alexander,  finding  all  attempts  to  stop 
the  advancing  heresy  utterly  fruitless,  convened  a 
sjTiod  of  Eg)-ptian  and  Libyan  bishops,  comi>osed  of 
one  hundred  members,  at  which,  A.  D.  321,  Arius 
was  deposed  from  his  office,  and  both  he  aiul  his 
followers  were  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the 
church.  Following  up  this  decision,  the  bishop  of 
Alexandria  addressed  letters  to  many  foreign  bishops 
announcing  the  judgment  passed  upon  Arius,  and 
calling  upon  them  to  hold  no  fellowship  with  the 
heretic.  Jleanwhilo  Arius  was  not  idle.  He  pub- 
lished a  book  called  '  Thalia'  in  defence  of  his  doc- 
trines, and  to  dilfuse  them  all  the  more  widely  among 
the  masses,  he  wrote  a  collection  of  popular  songs  em- 
bodying his  peculiar  opinions.  Corresponding  also 
with  some  of  the  most  eminent  bishops  of  the  Eastern 
church,  he  used  every  argument  he  could  command 
to  win  them  over  to  his  side.  Nor  did  he  thus  ex- 
ert himself  without  considerable  success.  Some  of 
the  most  influential  men  in  the  Eastern  church  used 
their  endeavours  to  bring  about  a  compromise  be- 
tween Arius  and  his  bisliop.  At  Alexandria  the  dis 
pute  had  waxed  so  violent,  that  tlK  Arian  party 
withdrew  from  the  church,  and  established  separate 
places  of  worship  for  themselves,  and  Arius,  finding 
the  opposition  of  the  orthodox  party  too  strong,  tied 
from  Egypt  and  took  refuge  in  Palestine.  It  was 
fortunate  for  him  that  some  men  of  great  weight  and 
importance  in  the  church  had  embraced  his  views. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  with  Eusebius,  bishop 
of  Nicomedia,  who  received  Arius  into  his  own  house, 
and  not  only  himself  avowed  Arian  views,  but  used 
all  his  influence,  which  was  very  gi'eat,  to  advance 
and  propagate  them.  At  length,  when  matters  were 
sufficiently  ripe,  Eusebius  succeeded  in  calling  to- 
gether a  council  of  Arian  bishops,  in  A.  D.  323,  in 
Bithynia,  who  issued  a  circular  to  all  the  bishops,  re- 
questing them  to  continue  to  hold  ecclesiastical  com- 
munion with  Arius  notwithstanding  his  excommuni- 
cation, and  to  use  their  inlluence  with  Bishop 
Alexander  to  accomplish  a  reconciliation.  Every 
attempt  to  restore  peace,  however,  was  inefl'cctual. 
The  controversy  continued  to  r.age  witli  as  much 
and  even  greater  violence  than  e\er.  At  length 
matters  had  reached  such  a  point,  that  the  Roman 
emperor,  Conslantine,  found  it   ntces-sary  personally 
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to  interfere.  In  A.  r>.  324,  aceonlmgly,  he  despatched 
Hosius,  bishop  of  Cordova,  with  a  letter  to  the 
Bisliop  Alexander,  and  tlie  presbyter  Arius  in  com- 
mon, expressing  his  displeasure  at  tlie  unseemly  con- 
troversy wliich  was  raging,  and  calling  upon  the 
rival  disputants  to  recognise  each  other  as  Chris- 
tian brethren,  although  they  diti'ered  upon  a  parti- 
cular point  of  Christian  doctrine.  Hosius,  however, 
adopted  the  views  of  Alexander,  in  opposition  to 
those  of  Arius,  and  his  mission  was  attended  with 
no  efl'eet. 

The  endeavour  of  Constantine  to  bring  about  har- 
mony in  the  church  being  totally  unsuccessfid,  he 
saw  that  summary  steps  must  be  taken  to  bring 
matters  to  an  issue.  He  summoned  a  general  coun- 
cil accordingly,  A.  D.  325,  to  meet  at  Nice,  in  Bithy- 
nia.  At  this  celebrated  ecclesiastical  convoeatiim 
318  bishops  were  present,  chiefly  from  the  eastern 
part  of  the  empire,  and  among  tliem  Arius,  Alexan- 
der, and  his  friend  Athanasius.  The  emperor  him- 
self took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
coimcil,  which  were  conducted  with  considerable 
warmth  on  both  sides.  The  most  ardent  opponent 
of  Arius  wa.s  Athanasius,  who  carried  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  council  along  with  him,  and,  after  a 
protracted  discussion,  the  council  came  to  the  resolu- 
tion that  the  Son  of  God  was  begotten,  not  made,  of 
the  same  substance,  and  of  the  same  essence  with  the 
Father.  On  this  occasion  was  produced  the  famous 
Nicene  creed,  which  embodied  the  orthodox  views  on 
the  person  of  Clirist,  which  have  been  held  in  the 
church  down  to  the  present  day.  Both  Arius  and 
his  doctrines  were  publicly  condemned  in  the  coun- 
cil, and  the  sentence  was  signed  by  nearly  all  the 
bishops  present.  Another  class  of  heretics,  the  Me- 
i.ETiANs  (which  see),  were  condemned  at  the  same 
time.  The  Arians  at  Alexaiulria,  making  common 
cause  with  the  Meletians,  continued  in  a  state  of  in- 
surrection notwithstanding  the  decision  of  the  coun- 
cil, and  regarded  Alexander  and  Athanasius,  from 
the  active  part  they  had  taken  in  the  matter,  as  their 
open  enemies.  The  Nicene  council,  not  contenting 
itself  with  condenming  the  .Aj'ian  doctrines,  extended 
its  hostility  to  the  heresiarch  himself,  having  pro- 
cured his  banishment  by  order  of  the  emperor. 
Arius  remained  in  exile  in  Illyricum  till  A.  D.  328, 
when,  through  the  influence  of  his  wami  friend,  Eu- 
sebius,  Constantine  was  persuaded  to  recall  him  from 
exile,  and  even,  after  a  time,  to  admit  him  to  an  au- 
dience, when  he  laid  before  the  emperor  a  confes- 
sion of  faith,  which  was  so  cautiously  expressed, 
almost  exclusively  consisting  of  passages  of  Scripture, 
that  Constantine  was  naturally  misled,  and  granted 
Arius  permission  to  return  to  Alexandria.  On  reach- 
ing that  city,  however,  A.  D.  331,  Athanasius  refused 
to  receive  him  into  the  communion  of  the  church. 
This,  of  course,  led  to  new  contentions,  or  rather  to  a 
revival  of  the  old,  and  the  Arians,  joined  by  the  Mele- 
tians, broke  out  into  open  revolt.  The  Arian  [larty 
had  now.  chiellv  tlu-ough  the  influence  of  P^usebius, 


obtained  the  ascendancy  in  Syria,  and  a  synod  held  at 
Tyi-e,  A.  D.  335,  deposed  Athanasius,  while  anotheT 
synod,  held  at  Jerusalem  in  the  same  year,  recalled 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  against  Arius  and 
his  friends.  The  heresiarch,  however,  found  it  im- 
possible to  maintain  his  ground  at  Alexandria,  from 
the  weight  of  the  influence  of  Athanasius,  who  had 
succeeded  Alexander  in  the  see  of  that  city.  In 
A.  D.  336,  he  set  out  for  Constantinople,  where  he 
obtained  another  interview  with  the  emperor,  who 
was  so  much  satisfied  with  the  confession  of  faith 
which  Arius  again  submitted  to  him,  that  he  issued 
an  imperative  order  to  Alexander,  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, to  admit  him  to  the  communion  on  the 
following  Sabbath.  On  the  appointed  day  Arius 
walked  to  church  through  the  streets  of  Constanti- 
nople, accompanied  by  Eusebins  and  other  friends. 
On  his  way  thither  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  ill- 
ness, which  proved  very  rapidly  fatal,  for,  according 
to  the  report  of  Athanasius,  he  died  on  that  Sabbath 
evening,  thus  giving  rise  to  a  suspicion,  on  the  part 
of  his  friends,  that  he  had  been  poisoned,  or  rather 
cut  off  by  sorcery,  while  his  enemies  regarded  this 
sudden  and  mysterious  dispensation  as  evidently  a 
judgment  from  heaven. 

Arians,  a  heretical  sect  which  arose  towards  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  It  derived  its  origin 
from  Anius  (see  preceding  article),  a  pre.sbyter  o? 
Alexandria,  who  taught  that  Jesus  Cln-ist  was  a  crea- 
ture higher  than  any  other  created  lieing  in  the  uni- 
verse ;  but  still  not,  as  the  orthodox  alleged,  very 
God.  At  the  Nicene  council,  summoned  by  the 
Koman  emperor  Constantine,  A.  D.  325,  to  discuss 
the  opinions  of  Arius,  a  number  of  tests  of  orthodoxy 
were  proposed  and  accepted  by  the  Arian  party  ;  at 
length  they  were  requested  to  gix'e  their  written 
assent  to  the  proposition  tliat  the  Son  was  homoou- 
sios  theo,  that  is,  of  the  same  substance  with  the 
Father,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  Athanasian 
creed,  "  very  God  of  very  God."  This  statement 
Arius  and  his  followers  could  not  conscientiously 
subscribe,  and  hence  arose  his  condemnation  and 
banishment.  The  individual  who,  above  all  others, 
contributed  to  the  triumph  of  the  orthodox  party  in 
the  council,  was  Athanasius,  who  displayed  singu- 
lar zeal  and  acuteness  in  defending  the  doctrine  of 
the  unity  of  essence,  and  in  combating  Arianism. 
On  the  holding  fast  to  the  Homoousion  depended,  in 
the  \-iew  of  this  eminent  man,  "  the  whole  unity," 
as  Neander  expresses  it,  "  of  the  Christian  con 
sciousness  of  God,  the  completeness  of  the  re- 
velation of  God  in  Christ,  the  reality  of  the  re- 
demption which  Christ  wrought,  and  of  the  commu- 
nion with  God  restored  to  him  by  man."  Athana- 
sius, in  fact,  felt  that  to  maintain  the  Arian  doctrine 
was  to  destroy  the  very  root  and  groundwork  of  the 
entire  Christian  life.  Entertaining  such  views  of 
the  paramount  importance  of  the  question  at  issue, 
this  excellent  man  firmly  refused,  even  at  the  risk 
of  deposition  and  banishment,  to  yield  to  the  com- 
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nmiiil  of  tlie  emixror.  which  enjoined  him  to  admit 
Arius  and  liis  iVienils  into  comnumion  witli  the 
chui-di.  He  felt  that  his  duty,  as  a  faithful  minister 
of  Christ,  prevented  him  from  receiving  teacliers  of 
false  doctrine  Into  church  fellowship.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  firm  adherence  to  the  orthodox  views, 
and  his  determined  opposition  to  both  the  Arian  and 
Meletian  schisms,  which  for  many  years  agitated 
Alexandria  where  his  lot  was  cast,  his  days  were 
spent  amid  incessant  attempts,  on  the  part  of  his 
enemies,  to  injure  his  chai-acter  and  destroy  his  in- 
fluence. And  when  at  length  his  opponent,  Arius, 
was  suddenly  cnt  oft',  Athanasins,  instead  of  exulting 
over  the  fall  of  a  heresiarch  who  had  been  to  him 
the  source  of  much  trouble  and  anxiety,  remarks, 
in  reference  to  it,  "  Death  is  the  common  lot  of 
all  men.  We  should  never  triumph  over  the  death 
of  any  man,  even  though  he  be  our  enemy ;  since 
no  one  can  know  but  that  before  evening  the  same 
lot  may  be  his  own." 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that,  when  tlie  main- 
spring of  any  religious  movement  is  taken  away,  tlie 
cause  which  was  so  closely  identified  with  his  pre- 
sence is  in  danger  of  being  rapidly  extinguislied.  It 
was  not  so  with  the  death  of  Arius.  The  contest 
to  which  his  speculations  had  given  rise,  far  from 
ceasing,  was  cai-ried  forward  with  unabated  activity 
and  vigour.  And  the  reason  of  this  is  plain.  Though 
Arianism  first  assumed  a  proper  systematic  form  in 
the  hands  of  its  originator,  the  germs  of  the  sys- 
tem may  be  traced  to  a  period  considerably  anterior 
to  his  times.  Accordingly,  we  find  Alexander, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  in  speaking  of  the  heresy  of 
Arius,  asserting  it  to  be  "  the  doctrine  of  Ebion,  of 
Artemas,  and  of  Paulus  Samotensis,  now  lately  mak 
ing  a  new  insun-ection  against  the  religion  in  the 
church."  In  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  origin  of 
Arianism  is  to  be  found  in  the  Jewish  spirit  which 
very  early  began  to  show  itself  in  the  Christian 
Church,  both  Cerinthus  and  ICbion  believing  our 
Saviour  to  be  an  Angel-Man.  a  view  quite  identical 
witli  that  which  forms  the  Arian  heresy.  That  Atha- 
nasins entertained  this  notion  as  to  the  Jewish  origin 
of  this  important  heresy  is  plain  from  his  own  words  : 
"  Wc  are  separate,"  says  he,  "  from  those  who 
Judaize,  and  those  who  corrupt  Christianity  with 
Judaism,  who,  denying  the  God  of  God,  talk  like 
the  Jews  concerning  one  God  ;  not  therefore  assert- 
ing Him  to  be  the  only  God,  because  He  only  is  the 
unbegottcn,  and  He  only  the  Fountain  of  the  Deity  ; 
but  as  one  barren  and  unfruitful,  without  a  Son,  with- 
out a  living  Word  and  a  true  Wisdom." 

In  complete  hannony  with  this  notion  of  the  Jew- 
ish origin  of  the  Arian  heresy,  it  may  be  also  con- 
bidcred  as  connected  with  tlie  theological  school  of 
Antioch,  to  wliich  Arius,  Eu.sebius  of  Nicomedia,  and 
other  leading  Ariaiis  belonged.  Connected  with  this 
church  we  find  I'aulus  of  Samosata,  who  was  deposed 
in  A.  IJ.  2T"2,  on  the  ground  of  his  heretical  notions 
concerning  the  person  of  Christ.     Ancient  writers 


tell  us,  that  his  heresy  was  a  kind  of  Judaism  in  doc- 
trine. Lucian  also,  to  come  nearer  the  time  of  Arius, 
was  a  presbyter  of  Antioch,  and  was  excommunicated 
for  holding  heretical  views  on  the  person  of  Christ, 
corresponding  to  those  which  afterwards  received  the 
name  of  Semi- Arianism.  And  besides  Arius  liim- 
self,  of  thirteen  prelates  who  avowed  Arianism  at 
the  council  of  Nice,  no  fewer  than  nine  of  them  be- 
longed to  the  Syrian  patriarchate.  During  the  whole 
period  which  elapsed  from  the  Xicene  council  .\.  i>. 
325,  to  the  death  of  Cimstantius  A.  D.  ?>Q\,  Antioch 
was  the  main  seat  of  the  heretical,  as  Alexandria 
was  of  the  orthodox  party. 

Much  ako  of  the  spirit  which  gave  rise  to  the 
Arian  heresy  may  be  traced  to  the  schools  of  the 
Sophists  in  which  its  teachers  were  trained.  On  this 
subject  Dr.  Newman,  in  liis  able  and  deeply  inter- 
esting work,  entitled  '  The  Arians  of  the  Fourtli 
Century,'  thus  remarks  :  "  Arianism  had  in  fact  a 
close  connexion  with  the  existing  Aristotelic  school. 
This  might  have  been  conjectured,  even  had  there 
been  no  proof  of  the  fact ;  adapted,  as  that  philoso- 
pher's logical  system  confessedly  is,  to  baffie  an  ad- 
versary, or  at  most  to  detect  error,  rather  than  to  es- 
tablish truth.  But  we  have  actually  reason,  in  the 
circumstances  of  its  history,  for  considering  it  as  the 
ofi'shoot  of  those  schools  of  composition  and  debate, 
which  acknowledged  Aristotle  as  their  principal  autho- 
rity, and  were  conducted  by  teachers  who  went  by  the 
name  of  Sophists.  It  was  in  these  schools  that  the 
leaders  of  the  hereticiil  body  were  educated  for  the 
part  assigned  them  in  the  troubles  of  the  Church. 
The  oratoiy  of  Paulus  of  Samosata  is  characterized 
by  the  distinguishing  traits  of  the  scholastic  eloquence 
in  the  descriptive  letter  of  the  council  which  con- 
demned him  ;  in  which,  moreover,  he  is  stigmatised 
by  the  most  disgraceful  title  to  which  a  Sophist  was 
exposed  by  the  degraded  exercise  of  his  profession. 
The  skill  of  Arius  in  the  art  of  disputation  is  well 
known.  Asterius  was  a  Sophist  by  profession. 
Actius  came  from  the  school  of  an  Aristotelian  of 
Alexiindria.  Eunomius,  his  pupil,  who  re-constructed 
the  Arian  system  on  its  primitive  basis,  at  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Constantius,  is  represented  by  Kufli- 
nus  as  '  pre-eminent  in  dialectic  power.'  At  a  later 
period  still,  the  like  disputations  spirit  and  spurious 
originality  are  indirectly  ascribed  to  the  heterodo.i 
school,  in  the  well-known  ad\  ice  of  Sisinnius  to  Nec- 
tarius  of  Con.^tantinoplc,  when  the  Emperor  Theo- 
dosius  required  the  latter  to  renew  the  controversy 
with  a  view  to  its  final  settlement.  'Well  versed  in 
theological  learning,  and  aware  that  cleverness  in 
debate  was  the  very  life  and  weapon  of  heresy,  Sisin- 
nius proposed  to  the  Patriarch,  to  drop  the  use  of 
ilialectics,  and  merely  challenge  his  opponents  to  ut- 
ter a  general  anathema  against  all  such  Ante-Nicene 
Fathers  as  had  taught  what  they  themselves  now 
denounced  as  false  dctrine  On  the  experiment 
being  tried,  the  heretics  would  neither  consent  to  be 
tried  by  the  opinions  of  the  ancients,  nor  yet  dared 
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condemn  those  wliom  '  all  the  people  counted  as  pro- 
phets.' '  Upon  this,'  say  the  histm-ians  who  record 
the  story,  '  the  emperor  perceived  that  they  rested 
their  cause  on  their  dialectic  skill,  and  not  on  the 
testimony  of  the  early  Church.'" 

It  has  been  often  alleged  that  the  mixture  of 
riatonism  with  Christianity  gave  liirth  to  Arianism. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  the  early  church,  the 
doctrines  of  Plato  artected  not  a  little  the  tone  of 
thinking,  as  well  as  of  expression,  in  some  minds  of 
a  highly  speculative  cast.  But  at  the  same  time, 
Arius  could  scarcely  be  clabsed  among  those  who 
were  likely  to  be  tinged  with  the  profound  iihiloso- 
phy  of  the  Platonic  school.  His  was  more  a  dialec- 
tic than  a  highly  philosophic  cast  of  mind.  And 
accordingly  the  arguments  which  he  advances  in  fa- 
vour of  Ws  system,  are  rather  drawn  from  the  schools 
of  the  Sophists,  than  from  the  mystical  speculations 
of  the  followers  of  Plato. 

To  Aj-ius  must  be  conceded  the  hoiioiu-  of  giving 
origin  to  the  important  heresy  which  bears  his  name. 
His  contemporary  opponents,  Alexander  and  Atlia- 
nasius,  uniformly  attribute  Arianism  as  a  system  to 
him,  and  to  him  alone.  Sozomen  too  informs  us, 
that  Ajius  was  the  tirst  who  introduced  into  the 
church  the  doctrine  of  the  creation  mid  ■non-eternity 
of  the  Son  of  God.  Tliis  in  brief  terms  describes 
the  whole  heresy  now  under  consideration.  Its  au- 
thor setting  out  from  the  scriptural  designation  of 
Christ  as  the  "  Son,"  argued  not  only  the  necessary 
inferiority  to  the  Father,  which  the  very  idea  of 
Sonship  implied,  but  also  the  neces;ary  posteriority 
in  point  of  time  to  the  date  of  the  existence  of  the 
Father,  and  what  he  regarded  as  a  necessai-y  corol- 
lary or  inference  from  this  last  deduction,  that  there 
must  have  been  a  time  when  the  Son  did  not  exist, 
and  he  must  have  been  formed  from  what  once  was 
not.  The  whole  of  this  style  of  argmnent  is  obvi- 
ously fallacious,  being  founded  on  a  false  analogj- 
between  the  Sonship  of  a  divine  person,  and  that  of 
a  mere  creature.  Arius  forgot  that  the  nature  of  God 
nni.^t  necessarily  be  a  mystery,  and  that  no  reason- 
ing can  be  legitimate  or  \alid  which  compares  it  to 
the  nature  of  any  created  being.  The  same  error 
had  been  fallen  into  by  heretics  before  his  time.  To 
reconcile  the  divine  with  the  human  nature,  Sabel- 
lius  denied  the  distinction  of  persons  hi  tlie  Godhead. 
With  the  same  view,  Pauhis  of  Samosata,  and  after- 
wai-ds  Apollinaris,  denied  the  existence  of  the  Word 
and  the  human  soul  as  being  together  in  the  person 
(if  Christ.  Arius  fell  into  both  these  eiTors ;  and 
)ct  he  so  far  agreed  with  the  Catholic,  or  orthodox 
party  in  the  church,  that  he  was  ready  to  ascribe  to 
the  Son  all  that  is  commonly  attributed  to  Al- 
mighty God,  his  name,  authority,  and  power;  in 
short,  all  but  the  incomniunicaiile  nature  or  essence. 
Accordingly,  in  the  council  of  Nice,  the  creed  which 
the  Arian  party  produced,  and  wliich  had  been 
ti'amed  by  the  celebrated  ecclesiastical  historian 
Eusebius  of  Ca;sarea,  omitted  all  reference  to  the 


ojiftia  or  essential  nature,  but  attributed  to  the  Son 
of  God  every  term  of  honour  and  dignity  short  ot 
honwousion,  or  being  of  the  same  nature  with  tlie 
Father.  This,  however,  was  simply  evading  the 
point  in  dispute.  The  ditt'erence  between  the  two 
parties  in  the  council  was  fundamental,  the  one  as- 
serting Christ  to  be  a  creature,  and  the  other  assert- 
ing Him  to  be  very  God.  The  decision  of  the  coun- 
cil was  to  iidopt  a  creed,  which  is  knowii  as  the  Ni- 
cene  creed,  and  which  embodies  in  very  explicit 
tenns  the  orthodox  and  Anti-Arian  view  of  the  per- 
son of  Christ.  It  is  doubtful  wliether  or  not  Arius 
was  persuaded  to  sign  this  creed  at  the  council,  but 
at  all  events  he  professed  to  receive  it  about  five 
years  aftenvards.  The  leader  of  the  orthodox  party 
in  the  Nicene  council  was  Athanasius,  archdeacon  of 
Alexantkia,  who  soon  after,  on  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der, succeeded  to  the  see  of  that  city. 

The  Arian  controversy  was  far  from  being  termi- 
nated by  the  death  of  Arius,  its  originator.  The 
question  was  too  important  to  be  dependent  for  its 
solution  on  any  single  individu.il.  The  aspect  of 
the  contest,  however,  underwent  some  chiuige  in 
consequence  of  this  event.  Some  of  the  Senii-Arian 
or  middle  party,  who  had  been  deterred,  by  their  per- 
sonal interest  in  favour  of  Arius,  from  distinctly  con- 
demning his  peculiar  doctrines,  now  came  forward 
openly  to  declare  their  renunciation  of  all  connec- 
tion with  his  views.  In  addition  to  this,  another 
event  of  great  importance  occurred  soon  after — the 
death  of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  which  happened 
in  A.  D.  337.  Constantius,  who  succeeded  to  the  em- 
pire of  the  East,  interested  himself  even  more  than 
his  father  in  the  prevailing  controvci'sies.  He  be- 
came an  ardent  and  enthusiastic  supporter  of  (he 
Arian  or  Anti-Nicene  part)-.  The  discussions  which 
he  maintained  at  court  were  imitated  bj'  all  classes  ; 
so  that,  as  Socrates  expresses  it,  a  war  of  dialectics 
was  carried  on  in  cvciy  family,  or  as  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  relates,  the  Homoovsiun  came  to  be  discussed 
in  the  bakers'  shops,  at  the  tables  of  the  money- 
changers, and  even  in  the  market  for  old  clothes. 
"Inquire  the  price  of  bread,"  says  Gregory,  '-you 
ai'e  answered,  '  The  Father  is  greater  than  the  Son, 
and  the  Son  subordinate  to  the  Father.'  Ask  if  the 
bath  is  ready,  and  you  are  answered,  '  The  Son  of 
God  was  created  from  nothing.'"  While  Constan- 
tius, who  ruled  in  the  East,  thus  keenly  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Arians,  Constantine  the  younger, 
another  son  of  the  late  Emperor,  who  had  succeeded 
to  the  government  of  a  |)art  of  the  West,  favoured 
the  orthodox  or  Anti-Arian  party.  One  of  the  first 
steps  which  he  took  after  tlie  death  of  his  father, 
was  to  send  back  Athanasius  to  Alexandria.  The 
Eastern  and  the  Western  parts  of  the  Empire  ap- 
jieared  now  to  be  completely  opposed  to  each  other. 
The  favour  shown  by  the  younger  Constantine  to  the 
leader  of  the  Catholic  party,  was  met  by  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  deposition  of  Athanasius  at  an  as- 
sembly convened  at  Autioch  under  the  authority  of 
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Coiistaiitius.  It  was  now  feared  that  a  bi-caeh  would 
be  caused  between  the  two  churches  of  tlie  East  and 
of  the  West.  Matters  were  evidently  assuming  a 
very  serious  aspect.  The  bishops  assembled  at  An- 
tioch.  not  contented  with  pronouncing  sentence  of 
deposition  upon  .Vtlianasius,  appointed  also  a  succes- 
sor, who  was  installed  bishop  of  Alexandria  by  an 
armed  force,  at  the  instance,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
Emperor.  In  the  midst  of  tlie  tumult  which  en- 
sued, Athanasins  had  time  to  escape.  He  repaired 
at  first  to  a  place  of  concealment  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city.  After  a  short  time  he  repaired  to 
Rome,  where,  at  a  synod  convened  A.  D.  342,  the 
deposition  was  set  aside,  and  he  was  recognised  as 
a  regular  bishop. 

The  contest  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
churches  continued  to  rage  with  ever  increasing  vio- 
lence for  several  years.  At  length,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Roman  church,  the  two  Emperors, 
Constantius  and  Constans,  were  prevailed  upon  to 
unite  in  calling  a  general  council,  to  meet  at  Sardica 
in  Illyria,  A.  D.  347,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an 
end,  if  possible,  to  the  unseemly  disputes  which  were 
carried  forward  between  the  two  churches  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Arian  controversy.  .\t  this  council  tlie 
Eastern  church  was  represented  by  seventy-six  of 
its  bi-hops,  wliile  more  than  three  hundred  of  the 
Western  bishops  were  present.  The  discussions 
which  ensued,  instead  of  healing,  only  tended  to 
widen  the  breach.  The  bishops  of  the  West  demuudi'd 
that  Athanasius  and  his  friends  shoidd  be  allowed  to 
Attend  tlie  assembly  as  regular  bishops,  and  the 
bishops  of  the  East  haxiiig  refused  to  concede  this 
point,  a  total  rupture  took  place  between  the  two 
parties.  Tlie  Western  bishops  contuiued  to  hold 
their  sittings  at  Sardica;  the  Orientals  withdrew  to 
Philippopohs  in  Thrace,  where  they  renewed  their 
sentence  of  deposition  against  Athanasins  and  his 
friends,  and  extended  it  to  Julius,  bishop  of  Rome. 
The  remanent  council  of  Sardica,  on  the  other  hand, 
having  been  abandoned  by  the  Oriental  party,  pro- 
ceeded to  confirm  the  decision  of  the  synod  of  Rome, 
which  had  recognised  Athanasius  as  a  regular  bishop, 
notwithstanding  his  deposition  by  the  council  at  An- 
tioch.  The  bond  of  fellowship  between  the  two 
churches  was  now  completely  severed.  The  in'ita- 
tion  excited  by  polemical  discussion,  became  every 
day  more  violent,  and  in  A.  D.  349,  Gregory,  the 
Arian  bishop  of  Alexandria,  was  assassinated.  The 
anxieties  of  the  Emperor  Constantius  were  now 
aroused,  and  as  he  was  completely  under  the  influence 
of  the  Arian  party,  he  was  easily  persuaded  to  take 
active  steps  against  Athanasins  and  his  friends.  Two 
orthodox  bishops  were  first  deponed  at  the  synod  of 
Sinnium,  and  this  having  been  accomplished,  the 
wliole  energies  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Arian  party 
were  directcMi  towards  the  overthrow  of  Athanasius 
himself.  The  popularity  of  this  eminent  theologian, 
however,  was  so  great  at  .Mexandria  that  no  ordinary 
craft  was  necessary  to  effect  liis  ruin.    I'he  unworthy 


stratagems  resorted  to  are  thus  described  by  Nean- 
der.  "  Constantius,  purposely,  without  doubt,  sought 
to  lull  Athanasius  into  security,  partly  that  he  might 
have  him  more  certainly  in  his  power,  and  [lartly  m 
order  to  guard  against  disturbances  among  the  iieojile 
of  Alexandria.  When  Athanasius  first  heard  of  the 
plots  of  his  0]iponents,  the  emperor,  in  a  brief  letter, 
promised  him  perfect  safety,  and  bade  him  not  be 
alarmed,  and  not  to  allow  himself  to  be  disturbed  in 
the  quiet  administration  of  his  office.  When,  there 
fore,  the  summons  reijuiring  him  to  leave  the  church 
was  first  sent  to  him  by  men  who  professed  to  have 
full  powers  from  the  emperor,  he  declared,  that,  as 
he  had  been  directed  by  an  imperial  writ  to  remain 
at  Alexandria,  he  held  himself  neither  boimd  nor 
authorized  to  abandon  the  church  entrusted  to  him 
by  the  Lord,  except  by  a  written  order  coming  from 
the  emperor  himself,  or  at  least  hi  his  name.  He 
quietly  proceeded,  therefore,  to  discharge  his  episco- 
pal duties  in  the  same  manner  as  before.  But.  while 
engaged  in  the  church  during  the  night  of  the  9tli 
of  February,  A.  D.  35G,  amidst  a  )iortion  of  his  flock, 
who  were  preparing  by  prayer  and  song  for  the  pub- 
lic worship,  which,  according  to  the  Alexandrian 
usage,  was  to  be  celebrated  on  Friday  morning,  the 
Dux  Syrianus  burst  suddenly  into  the  church,  with 
a  troop  of  armed  men,  regardless  of  all  reverence  for 
sacred  things.  Athanasius,  amidst  the  din  and 
tumult  of  the  brutal  soldiery,  perfectly  retained  his 
presence  of  mind :  he  endeavoured  first  to  preserve 
peace  among  the  assembled  members  of  his  church, 
and  to  provide  for  their  safety,  before  he  thought  of 
his  own.  He  remained  quietly  on  his  episcopal 
throne,  and  bade  the  deacon  proceed  in  the  recita- 
tion of  the  130th  Psalm,  where  the  words  '  For  His 
mercy  endureth  for  ever,'  were  continually  sung  by 
the  choir  of  the  church.  Meanwhile,  however,  the 
soldiers  pressed  forward  continually  nearer  to  the 
sanctuary.  Monks,  clergy,  and  laity,  therefore,  bade 
Athanasius  save  himself.  But  not  imtil  the  greatest 
part  of  his  flock  had  departed,  did  he  slip  out  with 
those  that  remained,  and  escape  the  hands  of  the 
soldiers  who  were  sent  to  arrest  him.  Once  more, 
by  an  armed  force,  the  Alexandrian  church  were 
compelled  to  submit,  and  receive  as  their  bishop  an 
altogether  unclerical,  rude,  and  passionate  man, 
Georgius  of  Cajipadocia.  Every  sort  of  atrocity  was 
committed  under  the  name  of  religion;  while  Atha- 
nasius, threatened  with  death,  and  pursued  as  far  as 
Auxunia  in  Ethiojiia,  found  refuge  among  the  Egyp- 
tian monks." 

The  Arian  [larfy  were  now  completely  in  the  as- 
cendant throughout  the  whole  Roman  empire.  The 
remo\al,  however,  of  the  man,  hatred  to  whom  had 
funned  a  firm  bond  of  connection  between  theologians 
othi'rwise  divided,  was  productive  of  an  instant  out- 
break of  hitherto  siijijireesed  animosity.  The  Ariiin 
and  Semi-Arian  jiarties  now  ranged  themselves 
against  each  oflier:  the  former  headed  by  Eunomius, 
and  tlie  latter  by  Basil  of  Ancyra,  who  iiosse.sied 
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great  inriueiice  with  the  Emperor  Constautiiis.  The 
court-party,  in  their  desire  to  suppress  this  internal 
[li\ision,  whieli  was  threatening  to  rem]  asunder  the 
Arian  faction,  had  intlucnce  enough  to  get  a  confes- 
eion  of  faith  drawn  up  to  this  etiect,  '■  Whereas  so 
many  disturbances  have  arisen  from  the  distinction 
of  the  unity  of  essence,  or  the  likeness  of  essence,  so 
I'rom  henceforth  nothing  shall  be  taught  or  preached 
respecting  the  essence  of  the  Son  of  God,  because 
nothing  is  to  be  found  on  that  subject  in  the  holy 
Scriptures,  and  because  it  is  one  wliich  surpasses 
tlie  measure  of  the  human  faculties."  The  leaders 
of  the  Semi-iVi'ian  party  saw  m  this  Sirmian  creed,  so 
called  from  its  having  been  framed  at  Sirmium  in 
Lower  Pannonia,  an  attempt  to  etiect  the  suppression 
of  their  peculiar  doctrines,  and  to  secure  the  triinnph 
of  the  Kmiomians.  They  summoned  accordingly  a 
synod  at  Ancyra,  A.  D.  358,  m  which  a  long  and 
copious  document  was  drawn  up,  setting  forth  their 
views  as  to  the  resemblance  of  essence  between 
the  Father  and  the  Son  [Homoiotinia),  in  opposition 
to  the  Xiceue  creed,  as  well  as  to  the  Eunomian  ar- 
ticles ;  at  the  same  time  warning  the  church  against 
tlie  new  creed  ch'awn  up  at  Sirmium,  in  which,  by 
the  suppression  of  the  term  ouski,  essence,  a  blow 
was  levelled  alike  at  the  Homoousia,  the  same  es- 
sence, and  the  Hoinoiousia,  similar  essence.  This 
complicated  quarrel  was  not  long  in  reaching  the 
ears  of  the  emperor,  and  he  resolved  to  convene  an- 
otlier  general  council  with  the  view  of  restoring  unity 
to  the  cluu-ch.  By  the  iutluence  of  the  court-party, 
this  resolution  of  the  emperor  was  so  far  moditied, 
that  two  councils  were  assembled  instead  of  one  ;  an 
Eastern  covmcil  at  Seleucia  in  Isauria,  and  a  West- 
ern council  at  Ariminimi  (Rimini)  in  Italy.  These 
councils  met  in  A.  D.  359,  and  the  result  was,  that 
the  majority  of  the  council  at  Ariminum  declared 
their  adherence  to  the  Nicene  creed,  while  the  ma- 
jority of  the  council  at  Seleucia  gave  their  sanction 
to  the  fourth  Antiochian  creed.  The  two  decisions 
were  ordered  to  be  laid  before  the  emperor,  who  con- 
trived personally,  and  by  means  of  others,  so  to 
work  upon  both  parties,  that  a  creed  was  at  length 
adopted  which  forbade  all  propositions  respecting  the 
oiisia,  the  essence,  as  being  unscriptural,  and  merely 
stated  in  general  that  the  Son  of  God  was  like  the 
Father,  as  tlie  holy  Scriptures  tauglit.  This  creed 
was  confirmed  by  a  coimcil  held  at  Constantinople 
A.  D.  360,  and  it  was  at  length  almost  everywhere 
adopted. 

By  means  of  this  artificial  arrangement,  and  threat- 
ening with  deposition  and  exile  all  who  should  not 
assent  to  it,  Constantius  succeeded  in  putting  an  end 
to  all  doctrinal  disputes.  It  was  not  to  be  expected, 
however,  that  such  a  mode  of  solving  a  knotty  theo- 
logical question  would  be  ultimately  effectual.  No 
sooner  had  the  life  of  the  emperor  Constantius  come 
to  a  close,  ami  a  pagan  emperor  been  seated  on  the 
throne,  than  matters  took  an  entirely  difl'erent  direc- 
tion.    All  parties  were  now  allowed  perfect  liberty 


of  action,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  they  assumed 
the  same  relative  positions  as  formerly.  This  con- 
tinued under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Jovian,  who, 
altliough  he  adopted  the  Nicene  doctrine,  yet  counted 
it  his  duty  never  to  interfere  by  his  political  power 
in  matters  which  belonged  to  the  church.  The  same 
principle  was  adopted  by  his  successor  Valentinian, 
whose  brother  Valens  was  a  zealous  Arian.  The  lat- 
ter had  been  intrusted  by  his  brother  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  East,  and  being  naturally  of  a  cruel, 
despotic  temper,  took  advantage  of  his  position  to  per- 
secute and  oppress  the  orthodox  clergy.  Exemplary 
bishops  were  rudely  toni  from  their  Hocks,  and  tl'.eir 
places  filled  with  the  most  worthless  individuals.  The 
Semi-Arians  being  subjected  also  to  the  most  harsh 
treatment  by  Valens,  naturally  made  common  cause 
with  the  orthodox  against  the  Ai-ian  party,  and  tlieir 
sympathy  in  calamity  gradually  led,  on  the  part  of 
many,  to  a  sympathy  in  doctrine.  The  Nicene  creed 
was  adopted  as  a  bond  ot  union,  and  on  the  accession 
of  Theodosius  the  Great  to  the  imperial  throne,  the 
Nicene  party  was  so  firmly  established,  that  A.  D. 
380,  a  law  was  passed  that  only  those  who  subscribed 
to  the  Nicene  doctrine  as  to  the  identity  of  essence 
between  the  Son  and  the  Father  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  their  churches.  In  November  of  this 
year,  Theodosius  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Con- 
stantinople, and  finding  that  the  Arian  bishop  Demo- 
philus  and  his  party  were  in  jiossession  of  the 
churches,  while  the  orthodox  bishop  was  worship- 
ping with  his  flock  in  a  private  house,  he  gave  De- 
mophilus  the  alternative  either  to  subscribe  the  Ni- 
cene creed,  or  to  abandon  the  churches.  The  Arian 
bishop  chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  his  party 
were  compelled  to  hold  their  assemblies  at  Constanti- 
nople, outside  the  city  walls,  which  they  continued 
to  do  until  the  sixth  century. 

Theodosius  was  resohed  to  use  all  his  eilbrts  to 
seal  the  triumph  of  the  Nicene  doctrine,  and  accord- 
ingly he  resolved  to  call  a  second  general  council  in 
Constantinople,  with  the  view  of  accomplishing  this 
favourite  object,  and  at  the  same  time  inaugurating 
Gregoi-y  of  Nazianzen  as  bishop  of  the  capital  of  the 
Eastern  Roman  empire.  This  latter  ceremony  was 
performed  during  the  sitting  of  the  council  by  Mele- 
tius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  wlio,  on  account  of  his  ad- 
vanced age  and  his  authority,  had  been  called  to  pre- 
side o\'er  its  deliberations.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in 
Constantinople,  Meletius  died,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  wish  of  the  emperor,  Gregory  was  i-aised  to  the 
dignity  of  patriarch.  This  appomtment,  however,  gave 
such  ofl'ence  to  the  Egyptian  and  Western  bishops, 
that  the  new  dignitary  sought,  and  was  allowed  to  ten- 
der Ills  resi,gnation  of  the  exalted  office.  The  council 
decided  in  favour  of  the  Nicene  creed,  and  condemned 
the  Arian  doctrine.  From  this  period,  A.  D.  381, 
Arianism  ceased  to  be  a  heresy  maintained  by  any 
considerable  party  within  the  church,  but  both  in  its 
grosser  and  in  its  milder  form  it  continued  to  predo- 
minate among  the  rude  barbarous  nations  on  the  out- 
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tkins  of  tlie  Koman  empire  who  had  been  converted 
to  Christianity  Wlieu  the  VandjiU.  in  A.  I).  430, 
took  possession  of  North  Africa,  tliev  raised  violent 
persecutions  from  time  to  time  against  the  adliereiits 
of  the  Nicene  doctrine. 

Soon  after  tlie  Kefonnation,  Ai'ianisni  began  to 
make  its  appejirance  in  England,  and  seems  along 
with  kindred  heresies  to  have  spread  to  some  extent, 
80  that  in  1560  an  injimctioii  was  issued  by  the 
archbishops  and  bishops,  to  the  effect  that  incorri- 
gible Arians,  Pelagians,  or  Free-will-men,  be  impri- 
soned and  kept  to  hard  labour  till  they  repent  of 
their  errors.  Two  Arians  were  punished  luider  the 
writ  De  Hceretico  cornburendt),  so  late  as  the  reign  of 
.fames  I. 

We  hear  little  more  of  the  Arian  controversy  un- 
til the  beginnhig  of  the  last  century,  when  it  was 
revived  in  England  by  Whiston.  Endvn,  and  Dr. 
Samuel  Clarke.  The  last  mentioned  divine  was  a  high 
or  Semi- Arian,  but  the  two  former  indinduals  were  low 
Arians,  reducing  the  rank  of  the  Son  of  God  to  that 
of  an  angelic  being,  a  creature  made  out  of  nothing. 
Since  that  time  Arianism  has  been  almost  entirely 
lost  sight  of,  and  those  who  have  inchned  to  Arian 
views  of  the  person  of  Christ,  have  generally  merged 
themselves  in  the  Socinian,  or  as  they  call  them- 
selves, the  Unitarian  party,  who  degrade  tlie  Re- 
deemer to  the  level  of  a  mere  man. 

Arianism,  however,  has  kept  its  footing  in  Ireland 
more  firmly  tlian  in  England.  It  seems  to  have  ap- 
peared in  that  country  in  the  reign  of  George  I.,  and 
to  have  found  supporters  among  the  Presbyterian 
ministers.  Between  1705  and  1725,  a  keen  contro- 
versy was  carried  on  upon  the  subject,  which  at 
■ength  terminated  in  the  secession  from  the  Pres- 
byterian church  of  eight  ministers  holding  Arian 
principles,  who  constituted  themselves  into  a  sepa- 
rate ecclesiastical  body,  assinning  the  name  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Antrim.  This  small  secession,  how- 
ever, did  not  entirely  purify  the  Presbyterian  synod 
from  the  leaven  of  Arianism,  which,  on  the  contrary, 
still  continued  secretly  to  spread  itself  in  the  course 
of  lai^t  century,  until  at  length  attention  began  to  be 
called  to  the  serious  and  alanning  fact,  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  ministers  belonging  to  the  Synod 
had  imbibed,  and  were  actually  teadiing,  Arian  doc- 
trine. Inquiries  began  to  be  instituted,  and  it  was 
found  that  no  fewer  than  thirty-seven  ministers  were 
charged  with  maintaining  the  Arian  heresy.  Of 
these,  seventeen  seceded  in  a  body  in  1830,  forming 
themselves  into  a  distinct  synod  under  the  name  of 
the  Kkmox.stk.vnt  Synod  oi-  Ulster  in  Ireland. 
The  Presbytery  of  Antrim  has  since  been  incorpo- 
rated with  this  body.  The  Ari-n  congregations  are 
chieHy  found  in  the  counties  of  Antrim  and  Down. 
There  are  also  a  few  congregations  in  the  south  (jf 
Ireland,  forming  the  Synod  of  Miuister,  which  until 
recently  were  all  of  them  either  Arian  or  Socinian. 
The  Arian  as  well  as  orthodox  Presbyterians  of  Ire- 
land receive  what  is  called  the  Rcgium  Doimin,  or 


grants  from  government  for  the  support  of  their  min 
isters.     See  Acacians,  ..Etians,  Eujjomians,  Psa- 

TilYRIANS,  SEMI-ArIANS. 

ARIVURDIS  (c/(/WrfH  nf  the  xtoA.  a.  sect  found 
in  Asia,  and  particidarly  in  Armenia  and  the  adja- 
cent countries,  where  it  had  maintained  itself  from 
the  olden  times,  ha\-ing  sprung  from  the  mixture  of  the 
Zoroastrian  worship  of  Omiuzd  (.«ec  Abesta),  with 
a  few  elenumts  of  Ch.ristianity.  They  derived  their 
name  from  their  worship  of  the  sim.  Between  a.  d. 
833,  and  A.  D.  854,  this  sect  took  a  new  form  and  a 
new  impulse  from  a  person  named  Sembat,  who  be- 
longed to  the  province  of  Ararat,  and  although  by 
birth  and  education  a  Paulici.vN  (which  see),  yet 
having  entered  into  some  connection  with  a  Persian 
physician  and  astronomer,  by  name  Medschusic, 
was  led  under  his  influence  to  attempt  a  new  com- 
bination of  Parsiism  and  Christianity.  He  settled  in 
a  village  called  Thondrac ;  hence  his  sect  received 
the  name  of  Thondracians.  Thev  are  said  to  ha\e 
rejected  the  doctrine  of  a  providence,  of  a  life  after 
death,  of  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  all  morality, 
and  the  sacraments  of  the  church,  and  to  have  ac- 
knowledged no  law  nor  restraints  of  any  kind,  as- 
serting that  there  was  no  sin  and  no  pimishment. 
This  account  of  their  doctrines,  however,  drawn  from 
Armenian  sources,  must  be  received  with  consider- 
able suspicion.  The  Arivurdis  were  treated  with 
great  Iiarshness,  and  severely  persecuted  by  the 
clergy,  and  yet  they  maintained  their  ground,  and 
even  spread  widely  in  Armenia.  To  deter  others 
from  jouiing  their  ranks,  many  of  them  were  branded 
by  their  enemies  with  the  image  of  a  fox,  as  a  sign 
of  the  heretic  who  creeps  slyly  into  the  Lord's  vine- 
yard, seeking  to  destroy  it.  Notwithstanding  all 
means  used  to  check  the  progress  of  the  sect,  it  con- 
tinued to  increase  in  numbers.  "  At  one  time  in  par- 
ticular," as  we  learn  from  Neandcr,  "  about  A.  r>. 
1002,  it  made  the  most  alarming  progress ;  when,  as 
we  are  told,  it  was  joined  by  bishop  Jacob,  spiritual 
head  of  the  province  of  Harkh.  But  since  Christian- 
ity in  Armenia  was  extremely  coiTupted  by  super- 
stition, and  a  host  of  ceremonial  observances,  grow- 
ing out  of  thf.  mixture  of  Christian  and  Jewish  ele- 
ments, which  latter  abounded  to  a  still  greater  extent 
here  than  in  other  cotmtries,  the  question  naturally 
arises,  whether  everything  whicli  was  opposed  to 
these  foreign  elements,  and  which,  in  this  opposition, 
united  its  strength  with  tliat  of  the  Paulicians,  though 
proceeding,  in  other  resjiects,  from  entirely  different 
principles,  was  not  wrongly  attributed  bj-  the  defend- 
ers of  the  then  dominant  church-system,  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Paulician  sect.  Supposing  the  ca.se  to 
have  been  so,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  bishop 
Jacob  was  one  of  those  n)en,  ^vho,  by  the  study  of 
the  sacred  Scriptiu-es,  and  of  the  older  church 
teachers,  had  caught  the  sjiirit  of  refonn, — a  conjec- 
ture which  is  certainly  corroborated  liv  the  fact.  Ilia', 
two  synods  were  unable  to  con\  ict  him  of  any  heresy. 
If,   however,    he   was  actually  connected   with  the 
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Paiillcians,  it  was,  assuredly,  with  those  of  the  better 
stamp,  with  those  who,  in  their  eiibrts  to  bring  about 
I  a  restoration  of  apostolic  simplicity,  and  in  their  op- 
position to  tlie  intermixture  of  Judaism  ivith  Chris- 
tianity, represented  the  spirit  of  IMarcion.  His 
fierce  opponents  themselves  acknowledge,  that  lie 
was  distinguished  for  the  austerity  of  his  life ;  and  his 
priests,  who  travelled  through  the  land  as  preachers 
of  repentance,  were  men  of  the  same  simple  and  ab- 
stemious habits.  He  and  his  followers  dcnoimced 
the  false  confidence  which  was  placed  in  masses,  ob- 
lations, ahns,  church-prayers,  as  if  it  were  possible, 
by  these  means,  to  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 
His  o^vn  act  alone,  said  ihey,  can  help  the  individual 
who  has  sinned ;  a  sentiment  which  could  easily  be 
misrepresented,  and  made  to  signify  that  they  pro- 
nounced all  other  means  to  be  worthless.  He 
declared  himself  opposed  to  the  animal  sacrifices 
practised  in  the  Armenian  church.  Once,  some  of 
his  followers  happened  to  be  present,  when  animals 
were  offered  as  an  oblation  for  the  dead.  'Thou 
poor  beast — said  one  of  them — the  man  sinned 
through  his  whole  life,  and  then  died  ;  but  what  sin 
hast  thou  done,  that  thou  must  die  with  him?' 
This  bishop  met  with  great  success  among  the  clergy, 
the  people,  and  the  nobles,  until  finally  the  Catholi- 
cus,  or  spu-itual  chief  of  the  Armenian  church, 
craftily  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  his  person. 
He  first  caused  him  to  be  branded  with  the  heretical 
mark,  and  then  to  be  carried  from  place  to  place, 
attended  by  a  common  crier,  to  proclaim  him  a  here- 
tic, and  expose  him  to  the  pubhc  scom.  After  this 
he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  from  which  lie  man- 
aged to  effect  his  escape,  but  was  finally  killed  by 
his  enemies."     See  Parsees  (Religion  op  the). 

ARK  OP  THE  COVENANT  or  TESTIMONY, 
a  coffer  or  chest  in  the  ancient  Jewish  tabernacle  and 
temple.  It  was  three  feet,  nine  inches  in  length, 
two  feet,  three  inches  in  breadth,  and  the  same  in 
height,  and  in  it  were  contained,  as  we  are  told  by 
an  apostle,  Heb.  ix.  4,  the  golden  pot  that  had 
manna,  Aaron's  rod  that  budded,  and  the  tables  of 
the  covenant.  The  appointed  structure  of  this  sa- 
cred chest  is  thus  described  by  Moses,  Exod.  xxv. 
10 — 16,  "  And  they  shall  make  an  ark  of  shittim- 
wood:  two  cubits  and  a  half  shall  be  the  length 
thereof,  and  a  cubit  and  a  half  the  breadth  thereof, 
and  a  cubit  and  a  half  the  height  thereof.  And  thou 
shalt  overlay  it  witli  pm-e  gold,  within  and  without 
shalt  thou  overlay  it,  and  shalt  make  upon  it  a  cro^vn 
of  gold  roimd  about.  And  thou  shalt  cast  four  rings 
of  gold  for  it,  and  put  them  in  the  fom-  comers 
thereof;  and  two  rings  siiall  be  in  the  one  side  of  it, 
and  two  rings  in  the  other  side  of  it.  And  thou 
shalt  make  staves  of  shittim-wood,  and  overlay  them 
with  gold.  And  thou  shalt  put  the  staves  into  the 
rings  by  the  sides  of  the  ark,  tliat  the  ark  maybe 
borne  with  them.  The  staves  sliall  be  in  the  rings  of 
the  ark  :  they  shall  not  be  taken  from  it.  And  thou 
slialt  put  into  the  ark  the  testimony  which  I  shall  give 
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thee."  On  this  ark  rested  the  Shechinah  or  sym- 
bol of  the  divine  presence,  manifesting  itself  ui  the 
appearance  of  a  cloud,  as  it  were  hovering  over  it. 
Hence  in  various  passages  of  sacred  Scripture,  God 
is  said  to  dwell  between  the  cherubims,  and  upon  the 
mercy-seat.  And  every  year  on  the  great  day  of 
atonement,  the  high  priest,  entering  into  the  holy  of 
holies  where  the  ark  of  the  covenant  stood,  sprink- 
led the  blood  of  the  sacrifice  on  and  before  the 
mercy-seat. 

The  ark  was  to  the  Israelites  the  token  of  the  pre- 
sence and  power  of  their  covenant  God.  Accordingly, 
when  they  passed  over  Jordan  to  enter  the  promised 
land,  the  priests  who  carried  the  ark  were  commanded 
to  proceed  with  it  before  them,  and  no  sooner  did  their 
feet  touch  the  brink  of  the  river,  than,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, Josli.  iii.  14,  "  the  priests  that  bare  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  stood  finn  on  diy  gi-oimd 
in  the  midst  of  Jordan ;  and  all  the  IsraeUtes  passed 
over  on  diy  ground,  until  all  the  people  were  passed 
clean  over  Jordmi."  Having  thus  been  conveyed 
across  the  river,  tlie  ark  continued  for  some  time  at 
Gilgal,  whence  it  was  removed  to  Shlloh.  The  Is- 
raelites valuing  highly  the  presence  of  this  sacred 
symbol,  transferred  it  to  their  camp,  but  in  their  war 
with  the  rhilistines,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  that 
idolatrous  people,  who  placed  it  in  the  temple  of 
their  god  Dagon,  wlien  the  latter  fell  down  before  it 
and  was  broken  in  pieces.  The  Philistines  having 
been  visited  with  divine  judgments,  as  the  pimish- 
ment  fijr  their  defaming  the  ark,  they  sent  it  back 
without  further  delay  to  the  Hebrews.  It  halted  at 
Bethshemesh,  where  the  people  having  incurred  the 
anger  of  God  for  curiously  and  profanely  looking 
into  it,  fifty  thousand  of  them  were  struck  dead.  It 
was  then  lodged  at  Kirjath-jearim,  and  afterwards  at 
Nob.  David  wisliing  to  remove  it  from  Kirjath- 
jearim,  resolved  to  adopt  a  different  mode  of  convey- 
ance from  the  usual  one — that  of  can-ying  it  upon 
the  shoulders.  He  placed  it  upon  a  new  cart  drawn 
by  oxen,  from  which  being  apparently  in  danger  oi 
falling,  Uzzah  put  forth  liis  hand  to  support  it, 
when  he  was  struck  dead  in  a  moment  for  his  pre- 
sumption. This  awful  judgment  so  alarmed  David, 
that  he  left  the  ark  for  three  months  m  the  house  of 
Obed-edom ;  after  which  it  was  removed  to  his  pal- 
ace in  Jerusalem. 

At  the  building  of  the  temple  by  Solomon,  the 
ark  was  deposited  in  the  most  holy  place,  where  it 
remained  until  the  times  of  the  last  kings  of  Judah, 
who  ha\Tng  fallen  into  idolatry,  impiously  placed 
their  idols  in  the  holy  temple  itself.  The  Hebrew 
priests,  shocked  at  the  profanation,  removed  the  ark, 
and  earned  it  about  from  place  to  place.  On  the 
accession  of  good  king  Josiah  to  the  throne,  it  was 
again  returned  to  its  place  in  the  temple.  It  is 
much  disputed  among  the  Rabbis  what  became  ot 
the  ark  at  the  destruction  of  the  temple  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. If  it  was  carried  to  Babylon  along  with 
the  sacred  vessels,  at  all  events  it  was  never  brought 
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back.  Some  think  that  it  was  concealed  by  Jere- 
miah, to  iireserve  it  from  the  Chaldeans,  and  that  it 
could  not  be  again  discovered,  nor  indeed  will  e\er 
be  found  until  the  Messiah  shall  appear  and  reveal 
the  place  of  its  concealment.  But  most  of  the  Rab- 
bis attribute  its  preservation  to  king  Josiah,  alleging 
in  proof  of  this  notion,  2  Chron.  xxxv.  2,  3,  "  And  lie 
set  the  priests  in  their  charges,  and  encouraged  them 
to  the  service  of  the  house  of  the  Lord ;  and  said 
unto  the  Levites  that  taught  all  Israel,  which  were 
holy  unto  the  Lord,  Put  the  holy  ai-k  in  the  house 
which  Solomon,  the  son  of  David,  king  of  Israel,  did 
build:  it  shall  not  be  a  burden  upon  your  shoulders: 
serve  now  the  Lord  your  (iod,  and  his  people  Israel." 
The  probability  is  that  it  was  destroyed  along  with 
the  temple. 

The  Rabbis  allege  that  the  two  tables  of  tlie  law 
were  deposited  in  the  ark,  not  only  those  which  were 
entire,  but  those  also  wliicb  were  broken.  This 
opinion  tliey  found  upon  a  mistranslation  of  Dcut.  x. 
2,  which  they  render  thus :  "  And  I  will  write  on  the 
tables  the  words  that  were  on  the  first  table,  which 
thou  brakest  and  IwM  put  in.  the  wk."  The  last 
clause  is  more  correctly  translated  in  our  version. 
"thou  shalt put." 

The  prophet  Ilaggai  declares  concerning  the  se- 
cond temple,  that  it  was  as  nothing  in  comparison  of 
the  first ;  and  the  remark  might  well  be  justified, 
were  it  only  by  the  absence  from  it  of  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  the  possession  of  which  was  one  of  the 
highest  privileges  of  the  Jewish  worship.  Prideaux, 
following  Lightfoot,  asserts  that  in  the  second  temple 
there  was  an  ark  made  of  the  same  dimensions  and 
shape  as  the  first,  and  put  in  the  same  place.  This 
is  denied  by  many  "f  the  Jewisli  writers,  who  tell  us 
that  the  whole  service  of  the  great  day  of  atonement 
was  performed  in  the  second  temple,  not  as  in  the 
first,  before  an  ark,  but  before  the  stone  of  founda- 
tion, as  they  call  it,  on  which  the  ark  stood  in  the 
first  temple.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  there  may  have 
been  in  the  second  temple,  as  is  found  still  in  all 
Jewish  synagogues,  an  ark  or  coffer  in  which  is  kept 
a  copy  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  the  form  of  an 
ancient  roll.  This  manuscript  roll  they  take  out 
with  great  solemnity  from  the  ark  whenever  they 
use  it,  and  return  it  with  equal  solemnity  when  they 
have  done  with  it.  One  gi'eat  presumption  against 
the  existence  of  an  ark  of  the  covenant  in  the  second 
temple  is  the  striking  fact,  that  in  tlie  representation 
of  the  temple  furniture  which  is  sculptured  on  the  tri- 
umphal arch  of  Titus,  still  to  be  seen  at  Rome,  there 
is  no  figiu'e  of  an  ark. 

The  Mohammedans  allege  that  the  ark  wiis  given 
to  Adam  ready  made,  and  that  it  was  lianded  down 
from  patriarch  to  patriarch,  until  the  time  of  Moses; 
that  the  portraits  of  the  patriarchs  and  ]]ro]ilii'ts 
were  engraven  U]jon  it ;  that  in  tinu'S  of  war  a 
mighty  riishing  wind  canu^  forth  from  it,  which  dis- 
conitlted  the  enemies  of  Israel,  and  hence  they  ear- 
lied  it  about  with  them  as  a  protection  in  their  wan- 


ilerinL;s  from  place  to  place.  The  followers  of  the 
j\ral)ian  prophet  allege,  that  in  addition  to  the  tables 
ol  stone,  the  ark  of  the  covenant  contained  the  shoes 
which  Moses  pint  olf  at  the  burning  bush  on  Horeb, 
the  jiontifical  head-dress  which  Aaron  wore,  and  a 
piece  of  wood  with  which  Moses  sweetened  tlie  wa- 
ters of  Marah. 

ARK-WORSHIP.  It  is  interesting  to  oliserve 
how  extensively  heathen  worship  is  ])ervaded  by  ele- 
ments which  are  evidently  derived  from  Old  Testa- 
ment history.  In  all  nations  of  the  world  have  been 
preserved  records  and  traditions  concerning  tlie  de- 
luge, and  the  ark  in  which  a  remnant  of  the  race  was 
saved  from  the  all  but  universal  destruction.  The 
priests  of  .\minonia  had  a  custom  at  particular  seasons 
of  carrying  hi  procession  an  ark  or  boat  in  which  was 
an  oracular  shrine,  held  in  great  veneration  ;  and  the 
Egyptians  generally  observed  a  similar  custom  of  car- 
lying  the  deity  in  an  ark.  Doctor  I'ococke  found  in 
Upper  Egypt  three  specimens  of  ancient  sculpture  in 
which  this  ceremony  is  exhibited.  The  ship  of  Isis, 
one  of  the  chief  Egyptian  gods,  seems  to  have  had  a 
reference  to  the  ark.  Bryant  finds  an  allusion  to 
the  ark  in  the  temples  called  Dracontia,  dedicated  to 
serpent-worship,  and  also  in  that  of  Sesostris,  which 
was  formed  after  the  model  of  the  ark,  in  commemo- 
ration of  which  it  was  built  and  consecrated  to  Osiris, 
at  Theba.  The  same  author  finds  ui  the  stoiy  of  the 
Argonauts  several  particulars  bearing  a  distinct  re- 
ference to  the  ark  of  Noah.  In  other  countries  be- 
sides Egypt  an  ark  or  ship  was  introduced  in  their 
mysteries,  and  often  carried  about  in  the  seasons  of 
their  festivals.  The  ark,  according  to  the  traditions 
of  the  Gentile  world,  was  prophetic,  and  regarded  as 
a  temple  or  residence  of  the  Deity.  Noah  and  liis 
family,  amounting  to  eight  persons,  having  experi- 
enced such  a  marked  favour  at  the  hands  of  the  Al- 
mighty, came  to  be  held  in  the  highest  veneration, 
and  even  to  be  deified.  Hence  the  gods  of  Egypt, 
in  the  ancient  mythology  of  that  country,  amounted 
precisely  to  eight,  and  the  ark  was  esteemed  an  em- 
blem of  the  .sy.stcm  of  the  heavens  ui  which  these  eight 
gods  dwelt.  Dionj-sus  or  the  Indian  Bacchus  has 
sometimes  been  identified  with  the  patriarch  Noah, 
and  if  so,  it  is  not  unlikely  tliat  the  ark  was  repre- 
sented by  the  cixta.  nn/ntica,  or  sacred  allegorical 
chest,  which  was  anciently  carried  in  the  I  )iunyBiac 
processions.  Among  the  antiipiities  of  Herculaneum 
has  been  found  a  series  of  pictures  representing  cere- 
monies in  honour  of  Bacchus ;  and  it  is  a  circum- 
stance well  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  one  of  these  a 
woman  is  carrying  on  her  shoulder  a  si[uare  box 
having  a  projecting  roof,  and  at  tlie  end  a  door,  this 
being  carried  in  a  commemorative  procession.  It 
is  in  all  probability  a  .sacred  //iihft  or  ark,  in  which 
Bacchus  was  preserved.  And,  besides,  the  ark  was 
esteemed  a  symbol  apju'opriate  to  Bacchus ;  and,  in 
his  processions,  idols  or  other  objects  belonging  to 
that  deity  were  included  in  it.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
in  connection  with  this  subject,  that  as  a  saint,  Noah 
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is  regarded  in  the  Romish  church  like  Bacchus 
among  the  ancient  Pagans,  as  presiding  over  vines 
and  vineyards.     See  Bacchus — Dionvsia. 

ARMENIAN  CHURCH.  The  great  and  an- 
cient kingdom  of  Armenia  oecuijies  the  mountainous 
region  of  We.stern  Asia,  comprising  Turconiania  and 
part  of  Persia.  Many  Armenians  claim  for  their 
nation  a  very  remote  antiquity,  alleging  that  their 
language  is  that  of  Noah  unaffected  by  the  confusion 
of  tongues  at  Babel,  and  therefore  that  it  is  the  pri- 
mitive language  spoken  by  our  tirst  parents  in  para- 
dise. While  this  claim  cannot  but  be  rejected  as 
utterly  extravagant,  the  Armenian  language  in  its 
ancient  form  dates  its  origin  undoubtedly  from  a 
very  early  jieriod.  It  seems  to  belong  to  the  Indo- 
Germanic  farailj',  enriched  with  many  Sanscrit  words, 
but  having  no  affinity  with  the  Semitic  tongues. 
Christianity  is  said  by  the  Armenian  chronicles  to 
have  been  introduced  into  their  country  even  in 
apostoUc  times,  and  the  grounds  on  which  they  sup- 
port this  statement  are  curious.  Eusebius,  in  his 
'  Ecclesiastical  History,'  mentions  a  strange  story  of 
one  Agbarus,  king  of  Edessa  in  Mesopotamia,  having 
sent  a  letter  to  our  blessed  Lord,  requesting  him  to 
come  and  cure  him  of  a  disease  under  which  he  was 
labouring.  The  historian  quotes  from  the  records  of 
the  church  of  Edessa  a  translation  of  tliis  letter, 
along  with  another,  purporting  to  Ix^  a  rejdy  from 
Jesus  Chri.st,  promising  to  send  one  of  his  disciples 
to  heal  him.  Additions  were  afterwards  made  to  the 
story,  to  the  effect  that  Thaddeus,  one  of  the  seventy, 
was  deputed  by  the  apostle  Thomas  to  fulfil  the  pro- 
mise of  the  Savioin-.  Evagrius  says  that  our  Lord 
not  only  sent  a  letter,  but  also  a  likeness  of  himself, 
as  Agbarus  l.ad  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  see  him. 
Tliat  this  correspondence  was  really  found  in  Edessa 
there  can  be  little  doubt ;  but  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  ecclesiastical  writer  before  Euse- 
bius, shows  that  it  must  have  owed  its  origin  to  the 
national  vanity  of  some  of  the  early  Christians  in 
Armenia.  We  are  not  infonned  that  our  Saviour 
committed  anything  to  writing,  and  if  he  had  done 
so,  his  tirst  followers  would  not  have  been  silent  on 
the  subject.  x\gbarus,  the  hero  of  this  ajiocryiihal 
narrative,  is  called  by  Tacitus  a  king  of  the  Arabs, 
but  in  the  .Vmienian  chronicles  he  is  ranked  among 
the  Armenian  kings  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Arsacida>. 
This  monarch  is  said  to  have  been  converted  to 
Christianity  simply  by  hearing  of  the  wonderful 
works  of  Christ,  and  to  have  been  baptized  by 
Thaddeus  after  having  been  cured  of  his  disease 
with  which  he  had  been  afflicted  for  seven  years. 
By  the  labours  of  this  ajiostolic  missionary,  not  the 
king  only,  but  great  multitudes  embraced  the  faith 
of  the  Redeemer.  It  would  appear,  however,  that 
the  successors  of  Agbarus,  far  from  adopting  for 
themselves,  or  favourmg  in  others  the  profession  of 
Christianity,  so  persecuted  and  oppressed  the  Chris- 
tian churches  which  had  been  formeil,  that  they  al- 
most disappeared  from  the  country. 


While,  however,  it  is  ditficult  to  attach  implicit 
credit  to  this  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Chris- 
tianity was  first  introduced  into  Armenia,  it  must  be 
admitted  as  by  no  means  improbable,  tliat  by  means 
of  Persia,  Syria,  and  other  bordering  provinces  of 
the  Roman  em]iire,  the  knowledge  of  Christian  truth 
would  find  its  way  at  an  early  period  into  Annenia ; 
and  vet  its  progress  would  just  as  likely  be  much 
retarded  by  the  fanatical  spirit  of  the  ancient  Per- 
sian faith.  No  people  liave  been  more  tenacious  of 
their  reli^ous  creed  and  practices  than  the  followers 
of  Zoroaster.  But  however  determined  the  resistance 
made  to  the  entrance  of  Christianity  at  first,  it  is  an 
undouljted  fact,  that  early  in  the  fourth  century  it 
foimd  a  firm  footing  in  Armenia  through  the  laboiu-s 
of  Gregory,  the  Enliijhtemr,  as  he  is  called,  and  ever 
since  it  has  been'the  religion  of  the  Armenian  peo- 
ple. This  zealous  indiWdual,  by  whom  Tiridates  the 
Great,  with  a  large  number  of  his  subjects  were  ad- 
mitted by  baptism  into  the  Christian  Chiu-ch,  was 
himself  an  Armenian  of  royal  descent,  who,  having 
been  brought  up  in  Ca'sarea,  was  there  educated  in 
the  religion  of  Jesus.  For  a  time  he  had  endured 
umch  persecution,  and  even  bodily  torture,  for  re- 
fusing to  unite  in  the  idolatrous  worship  of  his  coun- 
trymen. By  the  blessing  of  God,  however,  upon 
his  persevering  exertions,  a  Christian  Church  was 
formed  in  Armenia,  over  which  he  himself  was  or- 
dained bishop.  Notwith.standing  the  adoption  ol 
Christianity  by  many  of  the  people,  the  old  religion 
still  maintained  its  gi-oimd  in  several  of  the  Arme- 
nian provinces.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, Miesrob,  who  had  at  one  time  been  the  royal 
secretary,  set  himself  to  the  wider  difi'usion  of  Chiis- 
tianity  in  the  countries  about  the  Caspian  sea. 
Hitherto  the  Syrian  version  of  the  Bible  had  been 
used  in  Armenia;  and,  accordingly,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  translate  into  the  vernacular  tongue  the  por- 
tions of  Scripture  read  at  public  w-orship.  Miesrob, 
however,  in\'ented  the  .Armenian  alphabet,  and  in 
411  he  translated  the  Bible  from  tlie  Septuagint  into 
the  Annenian  language.  From  this  time  Chris- 
tianity made  way  in  the  country  in  defiance  of  all 
the  ertbrts  put  forth,  both  by  Zoroastrians  and  JIo 
hammedaus,  to  crush  it.  The  Persian  kings  were 
striving  continually  to  extend  their  dominion  in  Ar- 
menia, and  wherever  they  made  conquests  they  per- 
secuted the  Christians,  and  sought  to  restore  the  old 
religion.  The  Persian  commander  and  govenior, 
Mihr-Nerseh,  al)Out  tlie  middle  of  the  fifth  century 
issued  a  proclamation  to  all  the  Annenians,  declar- 
ing that  all  who  did  not  adopt  the  Zoroastriau  faith 
must  be  under  a  mental  delusion,  and  deceived  by 
the  Dews  or  wicked  spu'its.  The  Armenian  nobles 
thereupon  held  an  assembly  in  the  city  of  Ardas- 
chad,  x.  D.  450  a-'.d  declared  their  determination  to 
die  as  martyrs  rather  than  deny  the  Christian  faith. 
After  the  Persian  king,  however,  had  summoned 
them  to  his  court,  and  threatened  them  with  a  cruel 
death,   they  were    prevailed  ui>on  to  yield,  and  to 
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tender  thoir  reiuiiiciation  of  the  religion  of  Clirist. 
But  the  attempt  of  the  Persians  to  alwlish  Cluis- 
tianity  and  restore  the  Zoroastrian  religion,  roused 
the  indignation  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Armenian 
people,  and  gave  rise  to  a  keen  religions  war. 

At  its  first  formation,  the  Annenian  Church  was 
regarded  as  a  brancli  of  tlie  Syrian  patriarchate  un- 
der the  primate  of  the  Pontine  Cie?area.  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  tainted  by  either  the  Arian 
or  Nestorian  heresies,  tlie  Armenian  bishops  having 
given  in  thoir  assent  to  the  decrees  of  the  councils 
of  Nice  and  Ephesus.  In  the  midst,  however,  of 
the  commotions  excited  by  the  persecutions  of  the 
Persian  monarchs,  a  theological  controversy  had 
arisen  which  tlu'eatened  to  rend  asnnder  the  wliole 
Christian  body.  The  doctrine  of  Nestorius,  which 
he  had  tu-st  promulgated  in  a.  d.  424,  was  to  the 
effect  that  Christ  had  not  only  two  natm-es,  but 
also  two  persons,  or,  in  other  words,  that  a  Divine 
person  had  taken  up  his  abode  in  a  human  person. 
In  consequence  of  the  wide  diffusion  of  this  heresy, 
a  coimcil  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Ephesus  in 
A.  D.  431.  Over  this  coimcil  Cyril,  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, presided  ;  and  without  much  discussion,  Nes- 
torius was  deposed,  and  his  doctrine  condemned. 
One  of  the  most  violent  opponents  of  Nestorius  was 
Eutyches,  the  superior  of  a  monasteiy  in  the  neigh- 
bomhood  of  Constantinople.  This  man,  m  his  ar- 
il L'.nt  anxiety  to  avoid  the  error  of  Nestorius,  rushed 
to  the  other  extreme,  and  fell  into  an  eijually  dan- 
gerous error  of  an  entirely  opposite  kind.  Nesto- 
rius had  maintained  tliat  Christ  was  possessed  of  two 
natures  and  of  two  persons ;  Eutyches  maintained, 
that,  ui  the  constitution  of  the  person  of  Christ, 
the  human  nature  and  the  Divine  are  one ;  the 
humanity  being  absorbed  into  the  Divinity.  This 
new  form  of  error  had  eipially  numerous  and  ardent 
supporters  with  the  eiTor  of  Nestorius;  and  being  a 
heresy  of  the  most  fatal  kind,  striking  at  the  root 
of  some  of  the  vital  doctrines  of  Christianity,  as, 
for  example,  the  atonement  and  the  eternal  priest- 
hood of  Christ,  a  council  was  called  at  Chalcedon, 
in  A.  D.  451,  to  prevent  if  possible  its  farther  ditlu- 
sion.  At  that  council  Eutyches  and  his  erroneous 
tenets  were  formally  condemned.  Notwitlistanding 
this  decision,  Eutychianism  .spread  rapidly,  and  at 
this  day,  if  we  except  tlie  Greek  Cluu'ch,  the  whole 
Oriental  Christian  churches  are  divided  between  the 
eiTor  of  Nestorius  and  that  of  Eutyches.  The  Ar- 
menian bishops,  probably  on  account  of  the  dis- 
,  turbed  state  of  their  countr}'  from  the  persecution  of 
the  Cliristians  by  the  Persians,  had  not  been  pro- 
sent  at  the  council  of  Clialcedon  ;  but  no  sooner  were 
its  decrees  published  than  they  wannly  eB)iou.sed  the 
cause  of  Eutyches.  In  A.  n.  491,  in  a  synod  held 
at  Vagharshabad.  they  formally  rejected  the  decrees 
of  Chalcedon,  and  declared  their  adlierence  to  the 
Eutychian  doctrine,  and  at  this  day  the  Amienian, 
.lacobite,  Coptic,  and  Abyssinian  chiu-ches  are  all 
of  them  Monophysite,  holding  the  doctrine  that  in 


Christ  there  Is  but  one  nature ;  his  human  being 
absorbed  in  his  Divine  natiu-e.  By  this  avowed  re- 
jection of  the  Chalcedonian  decrees,  the  Armenian 
Church  separated  itself  from  the  connnunion  of  the 
other  branches  of  tlie  Eastern  Church,  and  from 
that  time  they  liave  been  denominated  schismatics 
and  heretics  by  both  the  Greek  and  the  Romish 
churches. 

This  separation  of  the  Armenians  from  the  other 
Christians  was  pecuharly  favourable  to  the  ambi- 
tious schemes  of  the  Persians,  who,  in  consequence 
of  the  insuiTection  roused  in  Greater  Armenia  by 
the  persecutions  of  the  Moiiophysites,  made  a  more 
easy  conquest  of  that  country.  The  Persian  ruler, 
Chosroes,  availed  himself  gladly  of  the  isolated  posi- 
tion of  his  new  Christian  subjects  to  pre\'ent  that 
intercom-se  with  the  Christians  of  the  Roman  empire 
wliich  might  have  led  the  Armenians  to  revolt  from 
his  authority.  With  his  concurrence  accordingly, 
Nierses,  the  first  bishop  or  Catholicos,  as  he  is  called, 
of  the  Ai-menian  Church,  held  a  synod  at  Shiven,  in 
A.  D.  536,  at  which  the  Monophysite  doctrine  was 
confirmed,  and  an  anathema  pronounced  on  the 
council  of  Chalcedon.  This  completed  the  rupture 
between  the  Armenian  Church  and  the  other  lead- 
ing cliurehcs  Ijoth  of  the  East  and  West. 

The  zealous  endeavours  of  the  Persians,  not  only 
to  subjugate  the  countiy  of  Armenia,  but  to  compel 
the  people  to  embrace  the  religion  of  Zoroaster, 
failed,  as  we  have  seen,  to  prevent  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Christian  church.  But  the  effect  of  tlie 
long-sustained  civil  wars  which  were  thereby  ex- 
cited, and  which  were  continued  till  after  the  death 
of  Yezdcjird  in  A.  D.  457,  was  to  drive  a  number 
of  the  Christians  from  the  country,  and  to  lead 
others  to  compromise  matters  by  the  partial  adoption 
of  the  Zoroastrian  faith  in  combination  with  their 
Cluistian  creed.  This  mongrel  superstition  main- 
tained itself  in  Armenia  until  tlie  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century.     See  Arivurdis. 

Long  and  severely  have  the  Armenian  Clu-istians 
been  tried.  Their  coimtry  has  been  the  scene  of  an 
uninterrupted  series  of  desolating  wars;  and  yet, 
notrnthstanding  the  successive  invasions  of  Seljueks, 
Mamluks,  Ottomans,  and  Persians,  they  have  adhered 
with  unflinching  firmness  to  their  ancient  faith.  In 
the  commencement  of  the  sexenteenth  century,  Ar- 
menia Proper  was  robbed  of  a  large  proportion  of 
its  inhabitants  by  the  barbarous  cruelty  of  Sliali 
Abbas,  who  carried  off  forcibly  thousands  of  Anne- 
nian families  to  Persia,  where  many  of  their  descend- 
ants still  remain.  No  nation,  with  the  excepticm  of 
the  .lews,  has  been  more  widely  dispersed  through- 
out the  world.  ''Their  mercliants,"  .says  Marsden, 
"  are  found  in  every  European  market,  in  all  Asia, 
in  India,  at  Singapore,  and  in  the  islands  of  the 
Eastern  Areliipelago."  The  numbers  of  the  Antie- 
nians  have  been  variously  estimated.  A  million  are 
supposed  to  inliabit  the  Russian  provinces  of  ErivAn, 
Karabagh,  and  Tiflis,  recently  conquered  from  Per- 
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iia ;  a  thousand  more  in  tlie  Turkish  provmces  of 
Annenia,  while  half  a  million  may  be  foimd  ui  the 
different  countries  of  their  dispersion.  Messrs.  Smith 
and  Dwight,  in  their  valuable  '  Missionary  Re- 
searches in  Armenia,'  rate  them  at  two  milHons. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Armenian  Church,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  person  of  Christ,  are,  as  we  have  seen, 
strictly  Monophysite,  that  is,  they  believe  that  the 
DiNine  and  human  natures  are  amalgamated  into 
one.  Another  point  on  which  they  differ  from  tlie 
Romish  and  all  Protestant  churches,  but  coincide  in 
opinion  with  the  Greek  Church,  regards  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  they  allege  proceeds  from  the  Father 
only,  instead  of,  as  the  Nicene  creed  expresses  it, 
"  ex  patre  filioque,"  from  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
In  other  respects  the  Greeks  and  tlie  Annenians  are 
generally  agreed  in  their  theological  views,  though 
they  dirt'er,  in  some  particulars,  in  their  fonns  and 
modes  of  worship.  The  standard  by  which  they 
profess  to  regulate  their  opinions  is  the  Bible,  along 
with  the  three  iirst  councils,  Nice,  Constantinople, 
aiid  Ephesus.  Every  other  council  is  anathematized 
by  the  Armenian  Church.  They  hold  the  sacra- 
ments to  be  seven  in  number,  ^iz.  baptism,  contirma- 
tion,  extreme  unction,  the  communion,  marriage, 
ordination,  and  penance.  Baptism  is  administered 
among  them  by  a  threefold  affusion  of  water  by  the 
liand  of  the  priest,  followed  by  a  trine  or  threefold  im- 
mersion of  tlie  whole  body,  emblematic  of  the  Saviour's 
three  days'  abode  in  the  grave  ;  but  this  is  not  al- 
ways considered  indispensable.  Three  drops  of  the 
meintn  or  holy  oil  are  mixed  with  the  water,  accom- 
panied by  a  prayer  for  the  actual  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  into  the  oil  and  water,  so  that  it  may 
receive  the  benediction  of  the  Jordan.  They  com- 
memorate in  this  rite  "  the  mother  of  God  and  eter- 
nal Virgin  Mary,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  all  the 
saints,  along  with  the  Lord."  They  believe  that  by 
the  sacrament  of  baptism  original  sin  is  taken  away, 
and  that  regeneration  and  adoption  are  obtained. 
They  acknowledge  sprinkling  as  a  lawful  mode  of 
baptism,  for  they  receive  from  other  churches  those 
that  have  been  sprinkled  witiiout  rebaptizmg  them. 
Tlie  practice  of  pouring  water  three  times  upon  the 
head  they  derive  from  the  tradition  that  this  was 
the  mode  in  which  Christ  was  baptized  in  the  Jor- 
dan. Converts  from  Judaism  and  Mohanmiedanism, 
though  adults,  are  baptized  in  the  same  manner. 
The  Greeks  differ  from  the  Armenians  in  regard 
to  the  admission  of  converts  from  other  churches 
in  this  respect,  that  they  admit  none  such,  in  what- 
ever manner  they  may  have  been'  previously  bap- 
tized, without  rebaptizing  them.  After  baptism 
the  Armenians  apply  the  meirun  or  clu-ism  to  the 
child  in  the  same  manner  as  extreme  unction  is 
administered  among  the  Roman  Catholics — anoint- 
ing the  forehead,  eyes,  ears,  breast,  palms  of  the 
hands,  and  soles  of  the  feet  with  the  consecrated 
oil  in  form  of  a  cross.  When  this  process  has  been 
gone  through  they  administer  the  communion  to  the 


infant,  which  is  done  by  rubbing  a  small  piece  of 
consecrated  bread  dipped  in  wuie  upon  the  lips  of 
the  child.  The  sacrament  of  eonfinnation  is  also  per- 
formed by  the  priest  at  the  time  of  baptism.  Thus 
four  of  the  seven  sacraments  are  administered  at 
once  m  the  Armenian  Church — baptism,  conth'ma 
tion,  extreme  unction,  and  the  eucharist. 

In  regard  to  the  Lord's  SuppeV,  the  Armenians 
believe  lirmly  in  transubstantiation,  and  worship  the 
consecrated  elements  as  God.  Unleavened  bread  is 
used  in  the  sacrament,  and  the  broken  pieces  of 
bread  are  dipped  in  undiluted  wine,  and  thus  given 
to  the  people ;  they  are  not,  however,  handled  by 
tlie  communicants,  but  put  into  their  mouths  by  the 
hands  of  the  priests.  They  suppose  the  consecrated 
elements  have  in  themselves  a  sanctifying  and  sav- 
ing power.  The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
dispensing  the  commimion,  use  leavened  bread  and 
wine  diluted  with  water.  After  the  consecration  of 
the  elements  among  the  Annenians,  they  are  for- 
mally held  up,  the  bishop  turning  to  the  congrega- 
tion, and  crying,  "  Hoi}',  holy  1  let  us  with  holiness 
taste  of  the  honoured  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  which,  descending  from 
heaven,  is  divided  among  us.  This  is  life,  hope,  re- 
suiTection,  propitiation,  and  remission  of  sins." 
AVhUe  these  words  are  being  uttered,  manifestations 
of  the  most  profound  adoration  are  shown  by  the 
congregation,  "  some  with  then-  foreheads  to  the 
ground.  nt':ers  kneeling,  with  then-  hands  suppliantiv 
extended,  their  eyes  directed  to  the  adored  object, 
and  then-  countenances  marked  with  an  aspect  of 
the  most  earnest  entreaty."  The  communion,  as  in 
the  Romish  church,  must  be  received  fasting. 

The  Armenians  deny  their  belief  in  the  doctrine 
of  purgatory,  at  least  they  never  use  the  word  ;  but, 
with  strange  inconsistency,  they  offer  prayers  for 
the  dead,  believing  that  the  souls  of  the  departed 
may  derive  benefit  from  the  prayers  of  the  church. 

Auricular  confession,  as  practised  amongst  the 
Armenians,  and  the  form  of  absolution  used  by  the 
priest,  approach  more  nearly  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
than  to  the  Greek  Church.  The  form  of  absolution  is 
as  follows  :  "  May  a  compassionate  God  have  mercy 
on  thee !  May  He  pardon  thee  all  thy  confessed  and 
forgotten  sins !  And  I,  by  right  of  my  priestly  au- 
thority, and  the  Divine  command,  '  "Whatsoever  ye 
shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven,'  by 
that  same  word  do  absolve  thee  from  all  connection 
with  thy  sins,  of  thought,  of  word,  and  of  deed,  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost."  Absolution  is  given  without  charge  on 
confession  to  the  priest.  Penances  are  imposed,  but 
no  indulgences  given.  Prayers  to  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  other  saints  are  in  habitual  use,  and  much  im- 
portance is  attached  to  them.  The  cross  and  pic- 
tures of  the  saints  are  also  objects  of  worship.  Some- 
times in  the  same  painting  God  the  Father  is  repre 
seuted  as  an  aged,  venerable  man,  the  Son  appears 
under  the  form  of  a  youth,  and  ilie  Ploly  Spirit  uii 
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Jer  the  tbriii  of  a  dove,  while  the  Virj^'iii  Mai-y  is 
introdiiceil  as  an  indispensable  acco]n]iaiiinieiit.  That 
tlie  mother  of  our  Lord  was  aci  ]>arlheno<,  e\er  Vir- 
gin, the  Armenians  regard  as  a  doctrine  of  tlie  liigh- 
est  importance;  and  they  consider,  that  the  very 
thought  of  lier  bearing  other  children,  after  having 
given  birth  to  Christ,  cannot  be  entertained  liy  any 
one  without  his  being  chargeable  with  blaspliemy 
and  impiety. 

We  are  informed  by  i\Ies.«rs.  Smith  and  Dwight, 
in  their  '  Missionary  Researches,'  that  the  Arme- 
nians have  an  extreme  veneration  for  the  original 
cross  on  which  our  Saviour  was  crucified,  attributing 
to  it  powers  of  intercession  with  God  and  of  defend- 
ing from  evil.  In  the  book  which  contains  the 
daily  prayers  of  the  church,  the  following  expres- 
sions occm",  "  Tlu'ough  the  supplications  of  the  holy 
cross,  the  silent  intercessor,  O  merciful  Lord!  have 
compassion  on  the  spirits  of  our  dead."  "  Let  us  sup- 
plicate from  the  Lord  the  great  and  mighty  power  of 
the  holy  cross  for  the  benetit  of  our  souls."  Altera 
cross  has  been  consecrated,  it  may  be  set  up  towards 
the  East  as  an  object  of  worship  and  prayer.  The 
sign  of  the  cross  is  in  uni\-ersal  use  among  them,  and 
on  all  occasions,  but  while  the  Greek  Church  make 
It  with  tlu'ee  lingers  in  honoiu'  of  the  Trinity,  the 
Armenian  Cliureli  make  it  with  two  in  token  of  their 
Monophysite  doctrine,  that  there  are  two  natures  in 
Christ  blended  into  one,  and  the  Jacobites  (which 
see)  with  one,  in  commemoration  of  the  Divine  unity. 
The  AiTnenians  believe  in  baptismal  regeneration, 
or  rather  they  have  no  idea  of  a  spiritual  change 
as  either  necessary  or  required,  and  they  know  lit- 
tle of  any  other  terms  of  salvation  than  penance,  the 
Loj-d's  Supper,  fasting,  and  other  good  works.  In 
such  circumstances,  as  maybe  easily  conceived, their 
notions  of  faith  and  repentance  are  vague  and  ob- 
scure. The  only  idea  tliey  have  of  repentance  is, 
that  it  consists  of  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  pen- 
ances imposed  b)'  the  priest.  They  allege  that 
Christ  died  to  atone  for  original  sin,  and  that  actual 
sin  is  to  be  washed  away  by  penances,  which  some- 
times are  prescribed  to  be  performed  by  the  payment 
of  a  sum  of  money  to  the  chm'ch,  a  pilgrimage,  or 
more  commonly  the  repeating  certain  prayers,  or 
reading  the  whole  Book  of  Psahns  a  specified  num- 
ber of  times. 

The  Armenian  churches  are  opened  regularly  twice 
every  day,  morning  and  evening,  for  prayers,  and 
mass  is  performed  every  day  in  all  the  city  churches, 
though  in  tiie  country  less  frequently,  according  to 
tlie  size  of  the  cluu'ch  and  the  number  of  priests 
attached  to  it.  The  service  occupies  sometimes  six 
hours  and  more  in  its  performance.  It  consists  in 
chanting  and  reading  prayers  and  portions  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  in  responses  from  the  )icoiilc.  The 
officiating  priest  or  bishop  is  richly  drc^ised,  as  well 
a.s  the  deacons  and  singers.  Small  bells  are  rung 
and  incense  is  burned.  At  the  ordinary  morning 
and  evening  prayers,  the  people  kneel,  and  cross 


themselves  in  rapid  succession  a  number  of  tunes, 
wliilo  the  priests  are  engaged  in  chanting  the  prayers. 
These  prostrations  are  made  frequently  before  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Virgin  or  one  of  the  saints.  In  the  more 
recently  constructed  Amienian  churches,  however, 
pictures  are  excluded.  In  some  of  the  country 
chiu-ches,  instead  of  prostrating  themselves  while  the 
prayers  are  being  ch,inted,  tliey  simply  kneel,  and 
remain  quietly  in  that  posture  till  the  prayer  is 
finished ;  tliis  being  in  all  probability  the  ancient 
practice  in  the  Armenian  churches. 

The  seasons  for  religious  worship  among  the  Ar- 
menians are  numerous  and  protracted,  and,  of  course, 
the  service  is  too  often  gone  through  in  a  careless 
and  perfunctory  manner.  The  following  detailed 
accomit  as  given  by  Dr.  Wilson,  will  afford  the  rea- 
der some  mteresting  information  on  the  subject. 
"The  Armenian  ritual  appoints  nine  distinct  seasons 
for  daily  worship,  and  contains  the  services  for  them, 
viz.,  '  midnight,  the  hour  of  Christ's  resurrection ; 
the  (lawn  of  day,  when  he  appeared  to  the  two  Marys 
at  the  sepulchre;  sunrise,  when  he  appeared  to  his 
disciples ;  three  o'clock  (reckonmg  from  sunrise), 
when  he  was  nailed  to  the  cross ;  six  o'clock,  wlien 
tlie  darkness  over  all  the  eartli  commenced ;  nine 
o'clock,  when  he  gave  up  the  ghost ;  evening,  when 
he  was  taken  from  the  cross  and  buried ;  afta-  the 
latter,  when  he  descended  to  hades  to  deliver  the 
spirits  ui  prison  ;  and  on  'joing  to  bed.  But  never, 
except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  some  ascetics,  are  re- 
ligious services  performed  so  often.  All  but  the 
ninth  are  usually  said  at  twice,  viz.,  at  matins  and 
vespers,  which  are  performed  daily  in  every  place 
that  has  a  priest ;  the  former  connnencing  at  the 
dawn  of  day,  and  embracing  the  fh'st  six  services, 
and  the  latter  connnencing  about  an  hour  before  sun- 
set, and  embracing  the  seventh  and  eighth.  On  the 
Sabliath,  and  on  some  of  the  principal  holidays,  in- 
stead of  one,  there  are  frequently  two  assemblies  in 
the  morning.'  Mass  is  as  distinct  from  these  ser- 
vices as  the  communion  service  in  the  Chui'ch  ot 
England  is  distinct  from  morning  praver.  It  is 
generally  performed  daily.  The  Psahns  of  David, 
hymns,  and  anthems,  occupy  half  of  the  services ;  but, 
beuig  in  prose,  they  are  not  sung  but  chanted.  Most 
of  the  lessons  are  taken  from  the  Bible ;  but  a  con- 
siderable number  belong  to  the  Apocrypha  and  books 
of  extravagant  legends.  The  prayers  are  off'ered  up 
in  behalf  of  the  dead,  as  well  as  of  the  living  ;  and 
they  are  presented -with  the  invocation  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  John  the  Baptist,  Sarp  Steplien,  and  Sarp 
Gregorius  Ijoosavorieh  (St.  Gregory  the  Enlight- 
enerj,  ami  other  .-iaints,  as  well  as  of  Him  who  is  the 
only  mediator  between  God  and  man.  The  mode  of 
conducting  divine  worship  among  them  is  often  very 
unlike  what  is  to  be  expected,  when  that  fiod,  who 
is  a  Spirit,  is  to  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
The  prayers  and  readings  are  in  the  ancient  Arme- 
nian language,  which  is  little,  if  at  all.  understood  bv 
the  connnon  people ;  and  they  are  generally   read 
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both  rapidly  and  mdistinctly.  '  In  the  enclosure 
before  the  altar,'  says  one  who  has  more  frequently 
\vitnessed  their  devotions  than  myself,  '  will  be  two 
or  three  priests,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  boys  from 
eight  to  twelve  years  old,  performing  praj-ers  ;  some 
swinging  a  smoking  censer,  others,  taper  in  hand, 
reading  tirst  from  one  book  and  then  from  another, 
and  all  changing  places  and  positions  according  to 
rule.  The  monotonous,  inarticulate,  sing-song  of  the 
youthful  officiators,  with  voices  often  discordant,  and 
stretched  to  their  highest  pitch,  will  grate  upon  your 
ear.  You  will  be  suiTOimded  by  a  barefooted  con- 
gregation, [this  is  no  matter  of  reproach,  for  the 
shoes  are  taken  off  for  the  same  reason  that  our  own 
hats  are,]  uttering  responses  witlunit  order,  and  fre- 
quently prostrating  themselves  and  kissing  the 
ground,  with  a  sign  of  the  cross  at  every  fall  and  rise. 
AVhy  so  large  a  portion  of  the  service  has  been  suf- 
fered to  pass  into  the  hands  of  boys,  is  e-xceeduigly 
strange.  They  fill  the  four  ecclesiastical  grades  be- 
low the  sub-deacon,  to  wliich  are  attached  the  duties 
of  clerks,  or  more  commonly  are  substitutes  for  their 
occupants,  having  themselves  no  rank  at  all  in  the 
church.  Of  the  first  158  pages  of  the  Jamaki'rk, 
containing  the  whole  of  the  midnight  service,  "with 
all  its  variations  for  feasts,  and  other  special  occa- 
sions, more  than  130,  consisting  of  psalms,  hymns, 
&c.,  are  read  or  chanted  by  them  under  the  direction 
of  the  priests.  Of  the  remaining  pages,  some  half  a 
dozen  belong  to  the  deacons,  if  there  are  any,  and 
the  remainder,  consisting  simply  of  prayers  and  les- 
sons from  the  gospels,  are  read  by  the  priests.  All 
the  service,  with  few  other  exceptions  than  the  les- 
sons, and  that  the  priest  in  the  middle  of  every  prayer 
of  any  length  turns  round  to  wave  a  cross  before  the 
people,  and  say,  "  Peace  be  to  all,  let  us  worship 
God,"  is  performed  with  the  back  to  the  congrega- 
tion. If  a  boy  makes  a  mistake,  he  is  reproved,  or 
even  chastised  on  the  spot,  though  a  prayer  be  mter- 
rupted  for  the  purpose.  The  people,  too,  are  con- 
stantly coming  and  going,  or  moving  about,  and  often 
engaged  in  conversation.'  This  gross  UTCverence, 
it  is  but  justice  to  say,  is  matter  of  regi'et  with  many 
of  the  intelligent  Armenians  with  whom  I  have  come 
in  contact.  The  Sabbath  the  Armenians  regard  with 
greater  strictness,  as  far  as  rest  is  concerned,  than 
most  of  the  other  bodies  of  Eastern  Christians ;  and  few 
of  the  people  altogether  neglect  attendance  at  churcli. 
This  bespeaks  on  their  part  some  becoming  rever- 
ence for  the  divine  institution.  It  would  douljtless 
tend  to  its  better  sanctitication,  were  they  to  curtail 
the  numerous  feast  and  fast  days  which  they  ha\e 
devised  of  their  own  hearts.  It  is  to  be  lamented 
that  they  too  often  substitute  their  attendance  at 
church  for  family  and  private  prayer." 

As  the  above  quotation  aUudcs  to  the  numerous 
feasts  and  fasts  in  the  Armenian  church,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  there  are  fom-teen  great  feast  days  in 
the  course  of  the  year ;  and  on  these  days  all  ordi- 
nary labour  is  suspended,  and  the  day  is  observed 


more  strictly  than  the  Sabbath.  Besides  these, 
there  are  numerous  other  feasts  and  fasts,  more  nu- 
merous even  than  the  days  of  the  year ;  so  that  in 
some  instances  several  ai-e  appointed  to  be  observed 
on  one  day.  Some  of  the  fasts  extend  over  a  consi- 
derable time,  as  for  instance,  forty  days  before  Eas- 
ter, and  six  days  before  Christmas.  Besides  the  oc- 
casional lasts,  there  are  two  weekly  fasts,  the  one 
on  Wednesday  and  the  other  on  Friday.  No  fewer 
than  165  days  in  the  year  are  appointed  for  fasting. 
On  these  days  they  are  pennitted  to  eat  plentifully 
of  all  kinds  of  vegetable  food,  except  the  vegetabte 
oils ;  tlius  their  fastuig  is  limited  entirely  to  absti- 
nence from  animal  food. 

From  the  scattered  condition  of  the  Armenian 
people,  and  their  subjection  to  different  political  gov- 
enunents,  their  ecclesiastical  polity  is  somewhat  mo- 
dified. Originally,  as  we  leani  from  Mr.  Dwight, 
whose  lesidence  as  a  missionary  in  Turkey  has  given 
him  peculiar  facilities  of  acquiring  accurate  infonna- 
tion,  the  Armenian  church  was  placed  imder  one  head 
styled  CathoUcos,  who  usually  hold  his  seat  at  the  im- 
perial residence.  Subsequently  several  ditl'erent  Ca- 
tholicoses  were  created  by  parties  rising  up  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  and  takmg  advantage  of  the 
distm-bed  state  of  public  affairs.  At  present  there 
are  three  Catholicoses  among  the  Armenians,  one  at 
Echmiadzin,  one  at  Aghtamar  in  Lake  Van,  and  one 
at  Sis,  in  the  ancient  province  of  Cilicia.  The  higli- 
est  of  these  ecclesiastical  rulers  is  the  CathoUcos  who 
resides  at  Ecluniadzin,  near  Erivan,  and  who  has  im- 
der liis  jurisdiction  the  whole  of  Turconiania,  or  Ar- 
menia Major;  but  in  consequence  of  tliat  province 
having  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  Kussia,  and  the 
CathoUcos  being  since  1828  appointed  by  the  Czar, 
the  Armenians  at  Constantinople,  with  all  those  in 
Turkey  in  Em-ope,  and  in  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia 
proper,  have  been  ostensibly  without  any  spiritual 
head,  although  there  is  stiU  a  secret  connection  be- 
tween them  and  the  CathoUcos  at  Echmiadzin,  to 
whom  several  vartabeds  have  lately  gone  to  be  ordain- 
ed bishops.  Ever  since  the  Russians  obtained  posses- 
sion of  that  part  of  the  coimtry,  tlie  Czar  has  claimed 
the  right  of  appointing,  not  only  the  CathoUcos,  but 
even  the  bishops,  so  that  whenever  a  bishopric  be- 
comes vacant,  the  s\-nod  of  Echmiadzin  sends  the 
names  of  two  or  three  candidates  to  St.  Petersburg, 
from  which  the  emperor  selects  one  to  fill  the  office. 
In  consequence,  probabh',  of  Gregory  the  Enlighteuer 
having  been  ordained  at  Cesarea,  the  Ai-menian  Ca- 
thoUcos was  always  consecrated  by  the  primate  of 
Cesarea,  until  A.  D.  .566,  when  Narses  the  Great  was  de- 
clared by  the  king,  nobles,  and  bishops,  sovereign  and 
independent  CathoUcos  of  the  nation.  For  a  long  time 
the  CathoUcos  of  Sis,  in  Armenia  Minor,  was  the  ac- 
knowledged head  of  the  Armenian  church,  but  in  A.  D. 
1441, an  assemblyof  seven  hmicked  of  the  clergy  trans- 
ferred the  supremacy  to  the  see  of  Echmiadzin,  for  no 
other  reason  that  has  come  downi  to  us,  than  that  a 
precious  reUc,  the  hand  of  St.  Gregory,  was  in  the  pos- 
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session  of  that  convent.  The  removal  of  the  supreme 
authority  from  the  Catholicos  of  Sis,  naturally  pro- 
duced a  feeling  of  jealousy  and  dislike  between  the 
respective  ocoupantss  if  the  two  rival  sees,  wliich 
continued  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  until  at 
length,  in  a.  d.  1G51,  a  written  agreement  was  made 
between  the  incumbents  of  the  two  sees,  in  vii-tue  of 
which  tlie  Cilician  primate  still  governs  a  small 
branch  of  the  Armenian  chm"ch  in  full  communion 
with  the  rest.  He  maintains  independent  jurisdic- 
tion within  his  diocese,  and  is  regarded  as  the 
spiritual  head  of  the  Ai-menian  church  in  Turkey. 
The  third  Catholicos,  resident  at  Agthamai-,  in  the 
island  of  Lake  Van,  is  of  far  more  recent  origin  tlian 
either  of  the  other  two,  having  assmned  the  title  and 
functions  of  the  office  only  ui  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century.  Excommuniaition  followed  his  as- 
sumption of  the  ecclesiastical  dignity,  a  sentence 
wliich  was  not  removed  till  near  the  end  of  the  fol- 
lowing century.  Since  that  time  he  has  continued 
to  exercise  his  office  in  full  communion  with  the 
church,  though  his  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  extends 
scarcely  beyond  the  small  island  in  which  he  resides. 

In  addition  to  the  three  Catholicoses  now  spoken 
of,  there  are  two  patriarchs  in  the  Armenian  church, 
the  one  resident  at  Constantinople,  and  the  other  at 
Jerusalem.  Both  these  offices  originated  witli  the 
Mohammedan  authorities  for  their  own  convenience. 
Neither  of  them  has  the  power  of  ordaining  bishops, 
but  must  send  them  to  Echmiadzin.  They  them- 
selves, however,  hold  the  rank  ot  bishops  ecclesias- 
tically, though  invested  vdt}\  high  political  authoi-ity 
by  the  Turks.  The  ^Vj-menlan  patriarch  at  Constan- 
tinople possesses  the  power  of  imprisoning  and 
scourging  members  of  Ids  own  flock ;  and,  until  re- 
cently, as  Mr.  Dwight  infomis  us,  this  politico- 
ecclesiastical  officer  could  procure  their  banishment 
from  the  Turkish  authorities  whenever  he  pleased. 
The  late  charter  given  by  the  sultan  to  his  subjects 
prevents  any  such  abuse,  requiring  in  every  case  a 
regidar  trial  before  the  Turkish  courts.  The  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople  receives  his  appointment  I'rom 
the  sultan  on  a  nomination  from  the  prunates  of  the 
nation. 

The  Armenian  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  was  first 
appointed  so  iar  back  as  A.  D.  1.311,  and  the  office 
owes  its  existence  to  the  sultan  of  Egy])t.  The  tirst 
patriarch  of  Constantuiople  was  appointed  by  Mo- 
hammed II.,  on  his  cajjture  of  that  city  in  A.  D. 
1463.  Up  to  a  recent  period  he  was  possessed  of 
despotic  power,  being  responsible  to  the  sultan  fur 
the  good  conduct  of  his  people.  A  prison  exists 
within  his  own  precincts,  over  which  he  has  liad  en- 
tire control.  The  heaviest  oppressions  accordingly 
have  been  practised,  by  defeating  attempts  to  pro- 
cure tlie  official  passports,  which  arc  needed  to  go 
from  place  to  place,  or  the  licenses  necessary  for  oc- 
cupying houses  or  shops,  or  prosecuting  trades, 
marrying,  burying  the  dead,  &c.  The  despotic 
power  of   the  patriarchs,    however,   is   practically 


much  modified  by  the  power  of  the  primates,  who 
are  chie  y  bankers,  and  all  of  them  men  of  great 
wealth.  Tlie  patriarch  is  really  the  creature  of  the 
primates,  and  can  do  little  without  their  approval. 
He  enjoys  the  title  of  archbishop,  and  though  he 
caimot  ordain,  has  the  appointment  of  bishops  to 
their  sees,  for  which,  such  is  the  corruption  prevail 
ing  in  the  Armenian  church,  he  charges  krge  sums 
of  money,  while  the  bishops  on  their  part  ordain  to 
the  priesthood  for  money.  For  a  long  time  past  the 
most  shameless  bribery,  and  deceit,  and  intrigue, 
have  prevailed  in  this  otherwise  interesting  church, 
which  throughout  many  centuries  maintained  the 
profession  of  its  iaith,  and  its  Christian  name,  under 
the  severest  op])ression  of  Pagan  and  Mohamnied;in 
conquerors,  and  amid  the  strongest  worldly  induce- 
ments to  apostatize. 

The  Ai-menian  church  is  episcopal  in  its  form  of 
government.  There  are  nme  dili'erent  grades  of 
clergy,  all  of  them  set  apart  to  their  respective  offices 
by  the  laymg  on  of  hands.  Four  of  these  are  below 
the  order  of  deacon,  and  are  called  porters,  readers, 
exorcists,  and  candle-lighters.  After  these  come  in 
regular  order  the  subdeacons,  deacons,  priests,  bishops, 
and  highest  of  all,  the  catholicos.  All  below  the 
bishop  are  ordained  by  the  bishoji,  and  the  bishop 
receives  ordination  fi-om  the  catholicos.  The  catho- 
licos is  ordained  by  a  council  of  bishops.  There  is 
a  jieculiar  order  of  clergy  known  among  the  Armenians 
by  the  name  of  Vartabeds.  The  dili'ercncc  between 
this  class  and  the  priests  may  be  stated  in  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  : — The  priests  are  married,  and  in 
fact  no  man  can  be  ordained  priest  unless  at  the  time 
of  his  ordination  he  is  married ;  the  vartabeds  never 
marry,  and  have  taken  upon  them  the  vow  of  perpe- 
tual celibacy.  The  priests  always  remain  priests, 
and  can  never  rise  to  the  rank  of  bishops ;  the  var- 
tabeds may  become  bishops,  and  in  fact  all  the 
bishops  are  taken  from  that  order,  and  are  bound  to 
perpetual  celibacy.  The  priests  never  preach ;  the 
vartabeds  are  the  preachers,  strictly  speaking,  among 
the  Armenian  clergy.  The  priests  live  in  the  midst 
of  their  flocks,  and  go  in  and  out  among  them  freely; 
the  vartabeds  live  not  among  the  people,  but  in  con- 
vents, where  there  are  convents,  or  where  there  are 
none  they  live  by  themselves  within  the  church  enclo- 
sures. In  case  the  wife  of  a  priest  dies,  he  is  not  per- 
mitted to  marry  a  second  time,  and  he  may  then,  if  he 
chooses,  become  a  vartabed.  There  are  several  difi'er- 
ent  degrees  of  rank  among  the  vartabeds,  each  of  which 
has  its  own  special  ordination  ser\ice.  One  of  these, 
called  by  way  of  distinction,  the  supreme  order  of 
vartabed,  is  now  practically  unknown;  though  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  church  it  ought  to  exist. 
The  individual  who  iills  this  office  may  be  either  a 
vartabed  or  a  bishop.  If  the  former,  he  may  be  or- 
dained to  it  by  a  bishop ;  but  if  the  latter,  lie  must 
be  set  apart  to  this  high  office  by  the  Catholicos 
himself.  He  is  considered,  by  way  of  eminence,  as 
an  apostohcal  preacher,  and  his  laboui-s  are  to  be 
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among  the  lieatlieii  alone.  The  sjiirit  of  missions  is 
dead  iu  the  Armenian  church,  and,  therefore,  they 
have  no  further  employment  for  such  a  class  of  men. 

Amid  the  numerous  errors  and  coiTiiptions  which 
have  crept  into  the  Armenian  church,  it  has  always 
been  a  favom-able  circumstance  that  tlitse  have  never 
been  reduced  to  a  systematic  form,  and  promulgated  to 
the  world  by  authority  of  a  synod  or  council,  as  the 
errors  of  the  Romish  church  have  been  in  the  decrees 
of  the  council  of  Trent.  And  besides,  the  Bible  has 
always  been  avowedly  the  only  rule  or  standard  of 
her  faith,  however  she  may  have  practically  exalted 
the  traditions  of  men  and  the  authority  of  the  chr.rch 
above  the  Bible.  The  Scviptm-es  have  never  been 
forbidden  to  the  people,  but  on  the  contrary,  the 
New  Testament  has  been  used  m  the  elementary 
schools. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centui-y,  a 
priest  of  Constantinople,  named  Debajy  Oghlu,  pro- 
tested against  the  abuses  and  eiTors  which  existed 
iu  the  Armenian  church.  He  wTote  a  work  upon 
the  subject,  which,  though  never  printed,  was  circu- 
lated widely  from  hand  to  hand,  and  contributed 
much  towards  the  reformation  which  is  now  in  pro- 
gress. In  1813  the  Russian  Bible  Society  published 
an  edition  of  5,000  copies  of  the  Ai-menian  Bible, 
and  soon  after  2,000  copies  of  the  ancient  Armenian 
New  Testament,  while  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  issued  an  equally  large  edhion  of  the  New 
Testament  in  tlie  version  of  the  tifth  century.  In 
the  report  of  the  latter  Society  for  1814,  it  is  re- 
marked, "  The  printing  of  the  AiTnenian  Testament 
has  awakened  great  attention  among  the  Armenians, 
particularly  in  Russia ;  and  a  fervent  desire  has  been 
manifested  on  their  part  to  possess  that  invaluable 
treasure."  This  was  e^idently  the  commencement 
of  an  important  movement,  which  was  all  the  more 
hkely  to  go  forward,  as  it  was  countenanced  by  the 
Russian  Emperor  Alexander  I.,  and  also  by  the  Catho- 
licos  of  the  Armenian  church.  It  was  found,  in  dis- 
tributing the  Bibles,  that  the  language  in  which  they 
were  written  was  not  understood  by  the  mass  of  the 
people,  and  accordingly  in  1822  the  Russian  Society 
translated  the  Now  Testament  into  the  Ai-meno- 
Turkish,  and  in  the  following  year  a  translation  ap- 
peared under  the  auspices  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  in  the  vulgar  Annenian  tongue.  These 
traiLslations  were  found  to  be  somewhat  imperfect, 
but  they  have  since  been  supplanted  by  new  and  im- 
proved translations  executed  by  American  mission- 
aries. Thus  far  no  opposition  was  made  by  the 
Armenian  clergy  to  the  free  circulation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures among  then-  people.  In  1823,  however,  a  dif- 
ferent spirit  began  to  be  manifested.  Messrs.  Lewis 
and  Baker,  agents  of  the  Bible  Society,  having  ap- 
phed  to  the  Armenian  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
for  his  sanctior  to  the  piunting  of  a  version  of  the 
New  Testament  m  the  modern  Ai-menian,  which  the 
common  people  understand,  that  dignitary  refused 
his  sanction  in  the  most  positive  terms,  and  his  ex- 


ample was  followed  by  the  clergy  generally.     About 
this  time  the  American  Board  of  Missions  came  to 
the   resolution    of    sending   missionaries   to   labour 
among  the  Armenians.   The  interesting  circiunstance 
which  first  led  to  this  step  was,  the  conversion  at 
Beirut  of  three  Ai-menian  ecclesiastics,  who  forth- 
with directed  their  eflbrts  towards  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  reform  in  their  church.     They  were  not  a 
little  aided  in  this  by  the  labours  of  Peshtimaijian,  a 
learned  and  conscientious  individual,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  a  school  estabUshed  within  the  precincts  of 
tlie  patriarchate.     He  had  studied  the  theology  of 
both  the  Oriental  and  the  Romish  churches,  and  be- 
sides, he  had  been-  a  diligent  student  of  the  Word  of 
God.     To  this  man,  m  his  official  capacity,  it  be- 
longed to  train  the  candidates  for  the  priesthood,  the 
completion  of  their  studies  at  this  institution  being 
required  as  a  pre-requisite  to  ordination.     The  re- 
sult was,  that  until  the  death  of  this  remarkable  per- 
son in  1838,  great  numbers  of  priests  passed  under 
his  instructions,  and  went  forth  to  labour  among  the 
people   mth   then'  minds   thoroughly   imbued   and 
their  hearts  deeply  impressed  with  e\"angelical  truth. 
Jlcanwhile  a  mission  among  the  Ai-menians  of  Tur- 
key had  been  established  by  the  American  Board. 
But  no  sooner  did  the  missionaries  commence  theii' 
energetic  labours,  aided  by  Sahakyan,  a  pupil  in  the 
school  of  Peshtimaijian,  than  opposition  on  the  part 
of  both  the  Armenian  and  the  Romish  clergy  began 
to   arise;   and  by  their   secret  influence,   a  school 
which  the  missionaries  had  formed  in  Constantinople 
was  broken  up.     An  influential  jeweller  in  the  city, 
who  belonged  to  the  Annenian  church,  accused  Sa- 
hakyan and  another  young  man  of  heresy,  and  pre- 
vailed upon  Peshtimaijian  to  summon  them  before 
him  for  examination.     The  youths  appeared,  and  the 
jeweller  confidently  charged  them  with  violating  their 
obligations  to   the   church,  and  dishonouring  God. 
They  were  about  to  vindicate  themselves,  but  Pesh- 
timaijian took  the  matter  into  his  owti  hands,  and 
proved  to  the  astonislied  jeweller,  both  from  history 
and  Scripture,  that  the  Ai'menian  church  itself,  and 
not  the  young  men,  was  heretical  and  idolatrous. 
The  3'oung  men  were  then  heard  for  themselves,  and 
aided  by  Peshtimaijian,  they  so  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished the  truth  of  the  opinions  which  they  held,  that 
the  jeweller  was  convuiced  of  his  own  errors,  and 
those  of  his  church,  and  from  that  day  openly  avowed 
himself  a  zealous  supporter  of  evangelical  doctrines. 
One  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  the  progress  of 
the  gospel  among  the  Annenians,  has  been  the  per- 
secuting   character    of    the    Annenian    patriarchal 
power  at  Constantinople.     Being  not  only  itself  in- 
vested with  despotic  authority,  but  having  great  in- 
fluence with  the  TurkLsh  authorities,  it  throws  every 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  missionaries,  and  endea- 
vours by  all  possible  means  to  prevent  the  people 
from  embracing  Protestant  and  evangelical  princi- 
ples.    To  discourage  all  such  conversions,  Saliakyan 
j  was  seized  and  imprisoned  for  a  long  period,  though 
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accused  of  no  other  eriiiie  than  having'  left  tlie  Ar- 
menian diurdi ;  and  it  was  not  niitil  the  sultan  in- 
terposed in  liis  behalf,  that  the  patriarch,  after  many 
delays,  and  with  i,Tcat  rclnctanee,  sent  an  order  for 
his  release  on  the  10th  February  1840.  By  the 
divine  blessing,  the  American  missionaries  have  been 
enabled  to  prosecute  their  work  among  the  Arme- 
nians with  unabated  energy  and  zeal,  notwithstanding 
the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  patriarch  and  many 
of  the  clergy.  Nor  have  they  laboiu-ed  in  vain.  A 
most  gratifying  reformation  has  been  steadily  gouig 
forward  in  the  Armenian  community.  A  marked 
dilTerence  has  been  observed  in  the  style  of  preaching, 
not  onlv  in  the  capital,  but  throughout  the  country. 
Many  of  the  vartabeds  declaim  loudly  against  the 
errors  into  which  their  church  has  fallen,  and  preach 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  gospel  with  faithfulness 
and  zeal. 

In  184.3,  an  event  oceuiTcd  in  Constantinople 
which  awakened  the  most  intense  excitement 
throughout  the  city.  A  young  Armenian,  who  had 
rashly  and  witliout  due  consideration  embraced  the 
Mohammedan  faith,  and  afterwards  returned  to  his 
former  profession,  was  publicly  beheaded  in  the 
streets  of  Constantinople,  in  opposition  to  the  re- 
monstrances of  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  the  Bi-itisli 
minister.  The  ambassadors  of  the  difterent  Chris- 
tian Powers  represented  at  this  court,  joined  Mr. 
Canning  in  protesting  against  an  act  of  such  flagrant 
cruelty  and  injustice,  and  by  their  firnmess  and  im- 
jjortunity  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  sul- 
tan a  m-itten  pledge,  that  no  person  who  had  em- 
braced the  Mohammedan  religion  and  afterwards 
returned  to  Christianity,  should  on  that  account  be 
put  to  death.  This  was  a  triumph  over  Mussulman 
mtolerance  the  most  signal  and  surprising,  the  first 
step  towards  the  introduction  of  religious  liberty  into 
Turkey,  and  the  precursor,  we  doubt  not,  of  a  glori- 
ous day  when  the  Crescent  shall  gi\e  place  to  tlie 
Cross. 

In  the  autumn  of  1844  the  prospects  of  the  mis- 
sionai'ies,  which  had  for  some  time  been  brightening, 
were  suddenly  beclouded  by  the  appointment  to  the 
patriarchate  of  Constantinople  of  Matteos,  bishop  of 
Sm}Tna,  a  man  whose  prevailing  principle  seemed  to 
be  inordinate  ambition,  and  who,  seeing  that  the  rul- 
ing party  of  his  church  was  opposed  to  the  dili'usion  of 
the  Protestant  truth,  was  not  long  in  setting  on  foot 
a  persecution  of  the  most  severe  and  unrelenting 
nature.  His  object  was  to  crush  if  possible,  by  coer- 
cive measures,  the  evangelical  party.  The  first  iiuli- 
vidual  selected  to  be  the  subject  of  this  bold  experi- 
ment was  Priest  Vertaness,  who  had  been  the  un- 
wearied promoter  of  evangelical  truth,  and  had  been 
already  twice  banished  for  his  religious  principles. 
The  following  interesting  account  of  this  ]icrsecuti(jn 
is  given  by  .Mr.  Newbold,  in  his  vahial)le  •  Cyclopedia 
of  Missions  : '  "On  Sunday,  January  2.5,  after  the 
usual  morning  services  in  the  patriarchal  church 
■xeie  finished,  the  house  was  darkened  by  extinguish- 


ing the  cajidles,  and  the  gi-eat  \'eil  was  drawn  in 
front  of  the  main  altar,  and  a  bull  of  excision  and 
anathema  was  solemnly  read  against  Priest  Ver- 
taness, including  all  the  followers  of  the  '  modern 
sectaries.'  He  was  styled  by  the  Patriarch  '  a  con- 
temptible WTetch.'  who,  'following  his  carnal  lusts, 
had  forsaken  the  Church,  and  was  going  aliout  as  a 
'  vagabond,'  '  babbhng  out  errors,'  and  being  an  '  oc- 
casion of  stumbling  to  many.'  He  was  said  to  bo  '  a 
traitor,  and  murderer  of  Christ,  a  child  of  the  devil, 
and  an  otVsiiring  of  Anticln-ist,  worse  than  an  infidel 
or  a  heathen,'  for  teaching  '  the  imjiieties  and  seduc- 
tions of  modem  sectaries  (Protestants).'  '  Where- 
fore,' says  the  Patriarch,  '  we  expel  him,  and  forbid 
him  as  a  de\Tl,  and  a  child  of  the  devil,  to  enter  into 
the  company  of  believers.  We  cut  him  oft'  from  the 
priesthood,  as  an  amputated  member  of  the  spiritual 
body  of  Clirist,  and  as  a  branch  cut  off  from  the 
vine,  wliich  is  good  for  nothing  but  to  be  cast  into 
the  fire.  By  this  admonitory  bull,  I  therefore  com 
mand  and  warn  my  beloved  in  every  city,  far  and 
near,  not  to  look  upon  his  face — regarding  it  as  the 
face  of  Belial ;  not  to  receive  him  into  your  holy 
dwellings ;  for  he  is  a  house-destroying  and  raven- 
ing wolf;  not  to  receive  his  salutation,  but  as  a  soul- 
destro^aug  and  deadly  jioison  ;  and  to  beware,  with 
all  your  households,  of  the  seducing  and  impious 
followers  of  the  false  doctrme  of  the  modern  secta- 
ries (Protestants) ;  and  to  pray  for  them  to  the  God 
who  remembereth  not  iniquity,  if  perchance  they 
may  repent  and  turn  from  their  wicked  paths,  and 
seem-e  the  salvation  of  their  souls,  through  the  grace 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  blessed 
for  ever.     Amen,' 

"  This  buU  of  excision  and  anathema  was  followed 
by  a  violent  denunciatorv  discourse  from  the  Pa- 
triarch, against  all  the  Protestants  in  general,  and 
the  priest  in  particular,  which  called  i'orth  many 
loud  '  amen.^'  from  the  inflamed  people. 

"  On  the  following  day  the  greatest  activity  pre  • 
•vailed  among  the  priests,  in  e\ery  part  of  the  city 
and  suburbs.  All  moved  like  the  dilVerent  parts  of 
a  machine,  as  if  by  one  impidse,  and  it  was  not  dif- 
ficult to  trace  the  direction  from  which  that  impulse 
had  come.  The  resolute  Patriarch  was  determined 
not  to  trust  merely  to  the  imjiression  made  ujion  the 
people  by  the  anathema,  and  his  accompanying  de- 
nunciations on  the  preceding  day.  He,  therefore, 
issued  orders  to  his  clergy  to  see  that  the  temporal 
penalties  threatened  in  that  instrument  were  imme- 
diately inflicted  to  the  very  letter.  The  priests 
went  forth  simultaneously  to  their  work, — most  of 
them  appa  -ently  with  good-will,  but  some  reluc- 
tantly, their  sympathies  being  with  the  innocent  vic- 
tims of  opjiressiou,  rather  th.an  with  the  op]ires.'!or. 
The  jVnnenian  heads  of  all  the  trade  corporations  in 
the  city  were  commanded  to  withdraw  their  counte- 
nance from  all  Protestants  who  would  not  recant. 
The  keepers  of  khans  and  the  owners  of  houses  were 
ordered  to  eject  all  lodgers  and  tenants  who  would 
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not  comply  with  tliis  condition.  Families  were  also 
visited  by  the  priests,  wherever  any  one  lived  who 
was  suspected  of  heresy,  and  it  was  enjohied  upon 
them  to  expel  the  ort'ending  member,  or  separate 
from  it,  even  though  it  were  a  son  or  daughter, 
brother  or  sister,  husband  or  wife.  The  Protestant 
brethren  were  summoned  to  repair  immediately  to 
the  Patriarchate  in  order  publicly  to  recant  and  be- 
come reconciled  to  the  Church.  To  give  force  to 
the  whole,  the  threat  was  issued  that  all  who  re- 
fused to  aid  in  carrying  out  these  measures  against 
the  '  new  sectaries,'  should  themselves  be  anathe- 
matized. 

"  A  wild  spirit  of  fanaticism  now  reigned.  Before 
it,  all  sense  of  right,  all  regard  to  truth  and  justice, 
all  '  bowels  of  mercies'  vanished  away.  Even  the 
strong  and  tender  affection  subsisting  between  hus- 
bands and  wives,  brothers  and  sisters,  parents  and 
^hilth'en,  was,  in  some  instances,  exclianged  for  the 
cruel  and  relentless  hate  of  the  persecutor.  The  very 
constancy  of  the  people  of  God  provoked  still  more 
the  wrath  of  their  enemies.  Their  readiness  to  suf- 
fer joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their  goods  was  consi- 
dered as  a  proof  that  large  temporal  rewards  had  been 
ofl'ered  them  by  tlie  missionaries ;  and  their  unwa- 
vering fidelity  to  Christ  was  uiterpreted  into  obsti- 
nacy. Some  on  the  side  of  the  Chm-ch,  who  at  first 
were  signally  wanting  in  zeal,  in  furthering  the  Pa- 
triarch's violent  measures,  were  stimulated  into  active 
persecutors,  by  what  appeared  to  them,  in  their  reli- 
gious indifferentism,  as  mere  stubbonmess  on  the 
part  of  the  Protestants. 

"  The  leading  men  in  the  different  trade  corpora- 
tions, showed  more  resoluteness  than  any  other  class, 
hi  attempting  to  force  the  evangelical  brethren  to  a 
compliance  with  the  Patriarch's  demands  ;  and  they 
could  urge  motives  more  potent  than  almost  any 
other  of  a  worldly  nature.  Whatever  method  of 
coercion  was  resorted  to,  whether  by  priests  or  peo- 
ple, it  was  everywhere  publicly  declared  to  be  by 
the  express  command  of  the  Patriarch  Matteos. 

"  During  the  week  after  the  first  anathema  was 
read,  although  many  were  forcibly  driven  from  their 
houses  and  shops,  and  prevented  from  doing  busi- 
ness to  support  themselves  and  families,  and  some 
were  expelled  from  the  paternal  roof,  and  otherwise 
afflicted,  yet  not  one  was  induced  to  recant.  On  the 
following  Sabbath,  the  passions  of  an  ignorant  and 
superstitious  people  were  still  more  inflamed  by  a 
second  anathema,  which,  like  the  first,  was  read  in 
all  the  churches,  and  accompanied  by  the  most  vio- 
lent dennnciations  from  the  Patriarch,  the  bishops, 
and  the  vartabeds.  In  this  bull  it  was  declared  that 
not  only  the  '  cursed  nonentity,  Vertaness,'  '  falsely 
called  priest,'  was  anathematized  by  the  '  lioly 
Church,"  but  likewise  'all  that  were  of  his  senti- 
ments.' Thev  were  together  pronoimeed  to  be  'ac- 
cursed, and  excommunicated,  and  anathematized  by 
God,  and  by  all  his  saints,  and  by  us,'  that  is,  Mat- 
teos  Patriarch.     '  Wherefore,'  he  says, '  whoever  has 


a  son  tliat  is  such  an  one,  or  a  brother,  or  a  partner, 
(in  business)  and  gives  him  bread,  or  assists  him  in 
makuig  money,  or  has  intercourse  with  liim  as  a 
friend,  or  does  business  with  him,  let  siicli  persons 
know  that  they  are  nourishing  a  venomous  sequent 
in  their  ho  ises,  which  will  one  day  injure  them  vnth 
its  deatUy  poison,  and  they  will  lose  their  souls.  Such 
persons  give  bread  to  Judas.  Such  persons  are  ene- 
mies of  tlie  holy  faitli  of  Christianity,  and  destroyers 
of  the  holy  orthodox  Church  of  the  Armenians,  and 
a  disgi-ace  to  the  whole  nation.  Wherefore,  their 
houses  and  shops  also  are  accursed :  and  whoever 
goes  to  Wsit  them,  we  shall  leam,  and  publish  them 
to  the  Holy  Church,  by  terrible  anathemas.' 

"  The  spirit  of  exasperation  knew  no  bounds.  One 
after  another,  the  brethren  were  summoned  before 
the  Patriarch,  or  the  local  ecclesiastical  authorities 
of  their  particidar  quarter  of  the  city,  and  required 
to  sign  a  paper  of  recantation,  on  penalty  of  being 
'  terribly  anathematized,'  which  involved  their  being 
deprived  of  all  business  and  treated  as  outlaws.  The 
first  paper  presented  for  their  signature  was,  in  sub- 
stance, a  confession  tliat  under  '  the  wicked  entice- 
ments of  Satan'  they  had  'separated  from  the  spot- 
less bosom  of  the  Holy  Church,'  and  joined  the 
'  impious  sect' of  the  Protestants;  which  now  they 
saw  to  be  '  nothing  else  but  an  invention  of  aiTO- 
gance,  a  snare  of  Satan,  a  sect  of  confusion,  a  broad 
road  wliich  leadeth  to  destruction.'  Wherefore  re- 
penting of  their  '  impious  deeds,'  they  fled  for  par- 
don '  to  the  bosom  of  the  holy  and  immaculate 
Annenian  Church,'  and  confessed  that  '  her  faitli  is 
spotless,  her  sacraments  divine,  her  rites  of  apostolic 
origin,  her  ritual  pious;'  and  promised  to  receive 
'  whatever  this  same  lioIy  Church  receiveth,  whether 
it  be  a  matter  of  faith  or  ceremony,'  and  '  to  reject 
with  anathemas,'  'whatever  doctrines  .she  rejects.' 

"  This  first  paper  not  lieing  sufficiently  explicit  to 
suit  some  of  the  persecuting  party,  another  was  drawn 
up  in  the  form  of  a  creed,  to  which  all  were  required  to 
subscribe,  as  the  only  condition  of  being  restored  to 
the  favour  of  the  Patriarch,  that  is,  to  their  civil  pri- 
vileges. This  creed  contained  substantially  aU  the 
eiTors  of  Popery.  It  acknowledged  that  good  works 
justify  a  man  as  well  as  faith ;  that  the  Church  is  in- 
fallible ;  that  there  are  seven  sacraments ;  that  bap- 
tism by  water,  and  private  confession  to  a  priest  are 
essential  to  salvation ;  that  the  soid  of  one  dymg 
without  full  penance  for  his  sins,  is  after  death, 
purified  by  the  prayers  of  the  Church,  by  the  blood- 
less .sacrifice  of  the  mass,  and  by  the  alms-givmg  of 
his  friends  ;  that  the  bread  and  wine  of  commmiion 
are  the  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  that  Mary  is 
the  mother  of  God  ;  that  '  the  holy  anointed'  mate 
rial  crosses  ai-e  worthy  of  adoration,  as  also  reHc.'= 
and  pictures ;  that  the  intercession  of  the  saints  is 
acceptable  to  God  ;  and  that  the  Patriarchs  rule  the 
Church  as  Christ's  vicegerents.  It  also  required 
those  who  subscribed  it  to  join  in  anathematizing  aU 
who  caU  the  worship  of  the  holy  cross,  and  of  relics 
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rind  pictures,  idolatry,  ami  w!io  reject  the  caremonies 
of  tlie  Church  as  superstitious." 

The  pa])er  of  recantation  and  the  new  creed  were 
sent  by  the  Patriarch  througlumt  the  country,  and 
the  evanirelical  brethren  were  summoned  before  their 
respective  ecclesiastical  rulers,  and  called  upon  to 
sign  it.  Those  who  refused  were  visited  with  heavy 
marks  of  the  Patriarch's  displeasure.  Nearly  forty 
individuals  in  Constantinople  ha<l  their  shops  closed, 
and  their  licenses  to  trade  taken  from  thorn,  thus  be- 
ing deprived  of  the  means  of  eaniinij  an  honest  live- 
lihood. Nearly  seventy  were  obliged  to  quit  their 
homes  and  relatives  for  Christ's  sake.  Bakers  were 
forbidden  to  supply  them  with  bread,  and  water-car- 
riers with  water.  For  weeks  together  the  Armenian 
churches  rang  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbatli  with  ana- 
themas against  all  who  had  joined  "  the  new  sect." 
Falsehoods  and  calumnies  of  eveiy  kind  were  spread 
against  the  Protestants.  The  brethren  could  not  pass 
along  the  streets  without  being  insulted  and  spit  upon. 
Under  these  painful  circumstances,  letters  of  sympa- 
thy, accompanied  -nnth  ample  contributions  in  money, 
poiu-ed  in  from  all  quarters  of  the  Christian  world. 
The  British  ambassador  represented  the  c;ise  of  the 
oppressed  and  persecuted  Armenian  converts  to  the 
Sultan,  and  by  his  earnest  and  persevering  e.\ertions 
in  their  behalf,  Rescind  Pasha,  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  gave  orders  that  the  Protestants 
should  be  allowed  to  resume  their  business,  on  con- 
dition that  they  became  sureties  for  one  another. 
This  arrangement  settled  the  question  of  religious 
liberty  for  the  Protestants  in  Turkey.  Though  open 
persecution  was  thus  authoritatively  forbidden,  the 
brethren  were  still  exposed  to  many  secret  infringe- 
ments upon  their  liberty  and  comfort.  The  govern- 
ment, however,  were  resolved  to  maintain  the  princi- 
ples of  freedom  wliich  they  had  already  avowed  ;  and, 
accordingly',  a  vizirial  letter  was  issued  in  June  184G, 
commanding  the  Pasha  of  Erzrum  to  see  that  the 
civil  rights  of  the  Protestants  were  duly  respected, 
so  long  as  they  were  faithful  subjects  of  the  Sultan. 
This  was  the  first  imperial  document  ever  issued  by 
the  Turkish  government  for  the  protection  of  its 
Protestant  subjects. 

The  Patriarch  Matteos  was  determined  to  pnt 
forth  his  utmost  efforts  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Protestant  spirit  which  was  now  so  strong  in  the 
Armenian  church.  He  issued,  accordingly,  a  new 
bull  of  excommunication  and  anathema  against  all 
who  remained  firm  to  their  e\'angeliciil  principles, 
decreeing  that  it  should  be  publicly  read  on  the  same 
day  every  year  in  all  the  Armenian  churches  through- 
out the  Ottoman  empire.  This  gave  the  finishing 
blow  to  the  work  of  persecution,  and  by  solemnly 
cutting  off  and  casting  out  all  Protestants  from  the 
church,  he  brought  about  through  necessity  the  or- 
fjanizatiou  of  the  Evangelical  Protestant  churches  in 
Turkey.  On  the  1st  day  of  July  184G  was  formed 
the  first  Evangelical  Armenian  Church  of  Constan- 
tinople.    In   the  following  week  a  pastor   was   or- 


dained over  the  newly  fonned  church ;  and  they  lost 
no  time  in  giving  forth  to  the  world  the  declara- 
tion of  their  faith,  and  their  reasons  for  the  step 
they  had  taken.  In  the  cour.se  of  the  same  sum- 
mer churches  were  fonned  on  the  same  basis  in 
Nicomedia,  .\dabazar,  and  Trebizond.  The  Patriarch 
was  indefatigable  in  devising  all  possible  means  of 
annoying  the  bod)'  wliich  had  thus  separated  from 
the  Aiinenian  church. 

The  position  which  the  Protestants  now  occupied 
was  somewhat  anomalous.  Separated  from  the  Ar- 
menian community  they  were  not  united  to  any 
other.  They  thus  stood  isolated  and  apart.  Govern- 
ment were  resolved  to  protect  them ;  but  the  mode 
of  affording  this  protection  was  surrounded  with  dif- 
ficidties.  According  to  the  municipal  regulations  of 
Constantinople,  neither  marriage,  baptism,  nor  burial 
could  take  place  without  the  cognizance  of  the  civil 
authorities,  and  that,  too,  through  the  Patriarch. 
And,  besides,  no  man  could  travel  in  the  coiuitry 
without  a  passport,  and  that  passport  must  be  ac- 
companied by  the  Patriarch's  voucher  for  the  man's 
honesty.  Thus  the  Armenian  Protestants  were  now 
placed  in  the  most  difficult  circumstances.  For  more 
than  a  year  and  a-half  they  remained  in  this  state, 
bearing  with  patience  the  grievances,  and  even  op- 
])ressions  to  which  they  were  exposed.  At  leng-lh, 
however,  they  were  permitted  to  bury,  to  marry, 
and  to  obtain  a  passport  for  travelling  without  the 
mediation  of  the  Patriarch.  They  were  now  under 
the  direct  protection  of  the  Turkish  authorities,  and 
independent  both  in  spiritual  and  temporal  matters 
of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  brethren,  the  Turkish  government,  chiefiy 
at  the  instigation  of  Lord  Cowley,  who  was  tempor- 
arily acting  as  British  ambassador  to  the  Porte, 
issued  an  imperial  decree  on  the  15th  November, 
1847,  recognizing  native  Protestants  as  constituting 
a  separate  and  independent  community  in  Turkey. 
This  important  official  document  contained  a  clause 
expressly  securing  that  "  no  intert'erence  whatever 
should  be  permitted  in  their  temporal  or  spiritual 
concerns  on  the  part  of  the  patriarchs,  monks,  or 
priests  of  other  sects."  This  decree,  which  was  held 
by  the  Annenian  Protestant  Chm-ch  in  Tm-kev  as 
the  Magna  Charta  of  its  bberties,  was  sent  to  all 
the  pashas  throughout  the  country;  and  still  further 
to  ensure  that  the  provisions  of  the  decree  should  be 
carried  out  fully  and  impartially,  an  individual, 
elected  by  the  new  comnumlty,  was  formally  recog- 
nized by  the  government  as  the  agent  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  Protestants  at  the  Porte.  This  was 
the  commencement  of  a  new  era  for  Christianitv  hi 
Turkey  and  throughout  the  East.  A  Protestant 
Church  has  been  thus  established  in  the  dominions 
of  the  Sultan,  formally  acknowledged  and  protected 
by  the  Ottoman  government. 

The  I'lans  which  the  patriarch  Matteos  had  formed 
for  the  extlrjiatlon  of  Protestantism  from  the  ccnni- 
try  had  now  signally  failed.     The  hour  of  retriliutiou 
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had  come.  Found  guilty  of  various  frauds  upon 
the  public  treasury,  and  of  acts  of  injustice  incon- 
sistent with  patriarchal  dignity,  the  persecuting 
ecclesiastic  was  removed  from  office,  degraded,  and 
sentenced  to  banishment.  A  friendly  banker  in 
Constantinople  interposed,  and  procured  his  release 
from  this  last  part  of  the  punislunent,  and  he  was 
permitted  to  retire  to  a  private  residence  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bosphorus. 

The  Ai-menian  Protestants  have  endured  much 
persecution,  but  their  liberties  are  now  secured,  not 
temporarily,  but  in  all  time  coming.  On  the  18th 
February  1856,  the  Sultan  issued  a  Ilatti-IIoumay- 
oun  or  supreme  decree,  conferring  equal  rights,  civil 
and  religious,  on  all  the  subjects  of  liis  empire.  Tliis 
document  guarantees  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  privi- 
leges enjoyed  by  the  Greek  and  Armenian  churches. 
It  formally  and  tiually  deprives  the  patriarchs  of  all 
temporal  and  judicial  power,  rendering  it  impossible 
for  them  again  to  persecute.  It  proclaims  the  fidl 
equality  of  all  religions  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  It 
declares  Christians  admissible  to  all  state  offices.  It 
secures  to  Turkish  Ciuistians  the  right  of  holding 
situations  of  civil  jurisdiction,  and  gives  them  a  right 
to  military  honours. 

ARMENIAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH.  The 
Armenian  chiu-ch,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding 
article, had  separated  from  theotherCln-istian churches 
of  the  East  by  adopting  Jlonophysite  doctrines,  and 
rejecting  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  A.  D. 
536.  From  that  time  frequent  attempts  were  made 
to  effect  a  union  with  Rome.  In  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centm-ies,  in  consequence  of  the  threatened 
invasion  of  their  country  by  the  Saracens,  the  Anne- 
nian  patriarchs  made  overtures  to  the  Popes,  expect- 
ing that  through  then-  interest  they  might  obtain  sup- 
port from  the  Western  powers.  Thus  Gregory,  the 
Armenian  patriarch,  is  said  to  have  sent  an  embassy 
to  Rome,  A.  D.  1080,  expressing  high  respect  for  that 
see,  and  to  have  received  a  favoiu-able  answer.  In 
A.  D.  1145,  another  patriarch  offered  to  subject  the 
Armenian  church  to  the  Papal  power.  The  pro- 
posal was  taken  into  consideration,  but  no  effective 
steps  were  adopted  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
a  union  imtil  Leo,  king  of  Armenia,  wisliing  his 
coronation  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Pope,  for- 
mally declaimed  himself,  along  with  the  Catholicos, 
and  a  large  body  of  the  clerg)',  favourable  to  an- 
nexation with  Rome,  and  accordmgly  succeeded  in 
organizing  a  distmct  Armenian  branch  of  the  Ro- 
mish Church.  At  the  coimcil  of  Adiua  in  A.  D. 
1314,  the  union  was  openly  declared.  The  papacy 
has  ever  since  made  strenuous  eflbrts,  by  sending 
zealous  missionaries,  to  increase  the  number  of  her 
adherents  in  that  coiuitiy.  The  Armenian  Catholic 
Church,  however,  has  always  been  a  small  body.  In 
Syria  thev  a:  e  not  numerous,  and  are  ruled  by  a 
patriarch  who  resides  m  a  convent  at  Mount  Leba- 
non, tin-ee  bishops,  and  about  fifty  monks.  The 
Armenian   Catholics  fonn   a  larger   body  in    Con- 


stantinople and  Asia  Mmor.  The  following  state- 
ment in  regard  to  them  is  given  by  Mr.  Hohnes, 
an  American  missionary.  "  The  Armenian  Catho- 
lics in  the  city  are  estimated  at  from  10,000  to 
13,000  souls.  They  are  foimd  also  in  Smyrna,  An- 
gora, Tokat,  Trebizond,  and  in  small  niimbcrs  in 
\arious  parts  of  Armenia.  There  are  perhaps  2.50 
families  at  Mardin  dependent  on  then-  omi  patriarch, 
who  resides  in  a  convent  on  Jloimt  Lebanon ;  and 
this  patriarch  governs  the  Armenian-Catholic  popu- 
lation of  Aleppo  and  SvTia.  Their  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganization is  complete  m  itself,  except  that  they  have 
a  political  patriarch  appointed  from  among  them- 
selves to  represent  them  at  the  Porte,  while  their  ec- 
clesiastical patriarch  is  appointed  by  tlie  Pope.  The 
great  motive  of  those  who  join  the  Papal  Armenians, 
is  for  the  sake  of  the  additional  protection  which 
they  gain  as  Catholics,  on  account  of  the  interest 
taken  in  them,  and  the  aid  aiiorded  tlie  sect  by 
many  of  the  Catholic  ambassadors.  The  Arme- 
nian Catholics  have  one  large  church  in  Galata,  and 
a  church  in  Orta  Koi.  There  is  a  parish  public 
scliool  connected  with  the  church,  and  there  is  now 
building  a  college  or  higli  school  at  Pera,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  monks  of  the  Venice  monastery.  Quite 
a  number  of  young  men  also  are  pursuing  then'  studies 
in  Pera  preparatory  to  becoming  priests.  Many 
families  send  their  daugliters  to  either  the  boarding  or 
the  day  schools  of  the  'Sisters  of  Charity '  in  Galata." 
In  Constantinople,  the  Papal  Armenians  were  calcu- 
lated in  1828  to  amomit  to  27,000.  In  consequence, 
however,  of  the  Persian  Armenians  having  taken  a 
part  in  the  war  between  Russia  and  Persia,  the  sul- 
tan, dreading  that  he  himself  would  speedily  be  in- 
volved in  a  contention  with  the  same  Christian 
power,  banished  the  whole  papal  Armenians  from  the 
city  and  its  suburbs.  They  have  since  been  allowed 
to  return,  and  under  their  ovni  patriarch,  they  are 
recognized  as  an  established  Cln-istian  sect  under  the 
government  of  the  Porte. 

ARMILLUS,  the  name  given  by  the  Jewish 
Rabbis  to  the  Ajitichrist,  whose  appearance,  they 
teach,  will  be  one  of  the  signs  of  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah.  They  say  that  at  Rome  there  is  a  marble 
statue  in  the  form  of  a  most  beautiful  young  female, 
wliich  was  not  fashioned  by  the  liands  of  m,'in,-but 
was  created  by  divine  power.  God  will  form  a 
creature  within  this  statue  in  the  shape  of  an  in- 
fant, and  at  length  the  statue  bursting  shall  bring 
forth  a  being  in  hiunan  form,  whose  name  shall  be 
AnniUus,  who  shall  be  an  adversary',  and  the  Gen- 
tiles will  call  him  Atitichrist.  His  height  and 
breadth  will  be  each  twelve  cubits ;  his  eyes,  whicli 
wiU  be  a  span  distant  from  each  other,  mil  be  hollow 
and  red ;  his  hair  wiU  be  of  a  golden  colour ;  the 
soles  of  Ills  feet  mil  be  green,  and  on  his  head  will 
be  two  crowns.  Tliis  gigantic  unpostor  will  declare 
himself  to  the  Gentiles  as  the  Messiah,  and  they  will 
beheve  on  him,  appointing  him  their  king.  He  will 
offer  himself  to  the  Jews  in  the  same  cajjacity,  bijf 
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Nehemiali  tlie  son  of  Cluizicl  vnW  arise,  witli  thirty 
thoiisaml  of  tlic  bravest  of  the  sons  of  Epln-aim,  and 
will  join  battle  with  Annilhis,  slaying  200,000  of  his 
forces.  The  vanniiished  Antichrist  will  then  gather 
all  his  forces  in  the  •■  valley  of  decision  "  (Joel  iii.  14), 
and  will  there  tight  a  second  time  with  Israel,  when 
multitudes  of  the  Gentiles  will  be  slain.  Few  of  the 
Israelites  will  fall  in  this  engagement,  but  among 
tlie  dead  will  be  found  their  leader  Neheniiah,  whom 
the  Rabbis  call  the  Lord's  Messiah.  Armillus  will 
not  be  aware  of  the  death  of  this  tirst  Messiah.  At 
this  time  all  the  nations  of  the  world  will  expel  the 
Israelites  out  of  their  provmces,  and  not  suffer  them 
to  dwell  among  them  any  longer.  Israel  shall  ex- 
perience such  distress  as  has  never  before  been 
known,  and  now  will  be  fultilled  the  saying  of 
Daniel,  "  And  at  that  time  shall  Jlichael  stand  up, 
the  great  prince  which  standeth  for  the  children  of 
thy  people  :  and  there  shall  be  a  time  of  trouble,  such 
as  never  was  since  there  was  a  nation  even  to  that 
same  time :  and  at  that  time  thy  people  shall  be  de- 
livered, every  one  that  shall  be  found  written  in  the 
book."  Immediately  all  the  Israelites  will  flee  into 
desert  places,  where  they  will  remain  for  forty-tive 
days,  during  which  all  the  impious  Israelites  who  are 
not  worthy  to  see  tlie  redemption  will  die.  Annil- 
lus  will  then  conquer  and  take  possession  of  Egypt, 
after  which  he  will  turn  his  face  towards  Jerusalem, 
to  lav  it  waste  a  second  time.  At  this  critical  mo- 
ment Michael  shall  arise  and  blow  a  trumpet  three 
times,  and  at  tlie  tirst  blast  shall  be  revealed  Messiah 
Ben  David  and  Elijah  the  prophet,  roimd  whom  will 
gather  the  pure  Israelites  and  will  enter  Jerusalem, 
when  the  Son  of  David,  going  up  into  the  deserted 
palace,  will  there  take  up  his  residence.  Armillus 
leaniing  that  there  is  a  king  in  Israel,  will  collect  the 
forces  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  will  enter 
into  battle  with  God's  Messiah.  Immediately  God 
himself  will  tight  with  the  enemies  of  bis  people,  and 
rain  down  tire  and  brimstone  froni  heaven.  Tlien 
shah  the  impious  Armillus  perish  with  his  whole 
army,  and  tlie  saying  of  Obadiah  will  come  to  pass, 
"  The  house  of  Jacob  shall  be  a  Hre.  and  the  house 
of  Joseph  a  tlame,  and  the  house  of  Esau  for 
stulible."  Such  are  the  strange  views  which  the 
Kabbinists  set  forth  as  to  the  nature  and  doings  of 
the  Antichrist,  all  of  them  founded  on  a  ])erverted 
exposition  of  numerous  passages  in  tlu;  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures.    See  Antichrist. 

AKMINIUS,  an  eminent  divine,  who  flourished 
in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the 
Beventeenth  centuries.  He  was  bom  at  Oudewater 
in  Holland,  in  l.oGO.  While  he  was  yet  a  child  his 
fatlier  died,  and  he  was  kinilly  taken  under  the  care 
of  a  clergyman,  who  superintended  his  eilucatiou, 
until  he  was  prepared  to  enter  the  university  of 
Utrecht.  During  his  studies  at  college,  he  was  de- 
prived by  death  of  his  benevolent  protector,  but  by 
the  gracious  intcqiosition  of  I'rovideiice,  another 
friend  was  raised  up  to  liim,  Avho  renuived  him  to 


Marburg  in  1575.  Here  he  remained  tor  several 
years,  busying  himself  chieHy  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  At  length,  in  1582,  to  complete  bis 
studies,  he  was  sent  to  Geneva,  where  he  enjovcd 
the  high  privilege  of  studying  under  the  chstinguished 
Tlieodore  Beza.  Anninius  possessed  a  remarkable 
taste  for  absti~dct  speculation,  and  having  imbibed 
the  doctrines  of  Itamus,  he  taught  them  both  in  pub- 
lic and  private,  in  opposition  to  those  of  Aristotle, 
which  were  the  ruling  opinions  of  the  time.  Such 
was  his  zeal  and  activity  in  inculcating  the  new  phi 
losophy,  that  he  found  himself  under  the  necessity 
of  taking  refuge  at  Basle  from  the  persecution  to 
which  his  philosophical  opinions  exposed  him.  At 
Basle  he  found  a  more  congenial  residence,  and  such 
was  the  reputation  which  he  soon  acquired  at  the  luii- 
versity  in  that  town,  that,  though  only  tw-enty-two 
years  of  age,  he  was  pressed  to  accept  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  divinity,  which,  however,  he  modestly  de- 
chued.  In  A.  D.  1588  Anninius  was  ordained  minis- 
ter at  Amsterdam,  where  he  succeeded  in  gathering 
round  him  an  attached  and  admiring  people.  Soon 
after  he  had  entered  upon  his  ministerial  labours,  his 
attention  was  called  to  a  keen  controversy  which  had 
arisen  in  Holland  between  what  \vere  CiiUed  the  Sub- 
la])sarian  and  the  Supralapsarian  Calvinists,  on  the 
abstruse  subject  of  the  diviiu;  decrees.  Two  of  ths 
former  class  of  ministers  had  jiublished  a  work  on 
the  subject  which,  from  its  depth  mid  subtlety,  was 
attracting  no  little  notice.  It  was  thought  necessary 
by  the  opposite  party,  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
counteracting  the  injurious  influence  of  this  able 
treatise.  The  duty  was  devolved  by  imiversal  con- 
sent upon  Anninius.  But  no  sooner  had  he  under- 
taken the  task  and  begun  to  weigh  the  arguments 
on  both  sides,  than  he  became  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  those  very  opinions  which  he  had  been  soli- 
cited to  confute.  Not  that  he  adopted  in  their  full 
extent  the  doctrines  which  have  been  since  taught 
by  Arminians  mider  the  shelter  of  his  name.  On 
the  contrary,  he  ccjntinued  to  the  last  a  firm  believer 
in  the  sovereignty  of  the  divine  decrees.  And  the 
effectual  operation  of  divine  grace.  On  the  latter 
point  he  had  departed  from  the  Genevan  views  and 
adopted  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  grace,  wliich 
excludes  none  absolutely  from  salvation  ;  while  in 
reference  to  the  divine  decrees,  lie  maintained  that 
the  objects  of  the  eternal  purpose  were  regarded  not 
simply  as  creatiu-es,  but  as  sinners.  So  far,  however, 
had  Anninius  deviated  from  the  views  of  Calvin,  that 
he  became  an  object  of  suspicion  and  dislilce  to  many 
of  his  brethren  in  Holland  and  elsewhere.  And  vet, 
such  w-as  the  overwhelming  influence  of  his  talents, 
and  learning,  and  character,  that,  although  he  avowed 
his  Sublapsariaii  sentiments  in  A.  i).  1591,  he  con- 
tmued  to  labour  in  Amsterdam  with  undiminished 
respect  and  acceptance;  and  after  a  ministry  of  fif- 
teen years,  such  was  his  rejiutation  as  a  theologian, 
that  he  was  called  to  occupy  the  chair  of  divinity  at 
Leyden,    in    A.    u.    lOO.'i.       His    lectures   attracted 
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crowded  audiences,  and  he  became  no  less  popidar  as 
a  professor  tlian  he  had  long  been  as  a  minister. 

In  a  sliort  time,  however,  the  theological  opinions 
of  the  new  professor  began  to  be  canvassed  in  the 
university,  and  eager  controversies  were  held  upon 
tlie  subject  both  within  and  witliout  its  walls.  Mat- 
ters had  now  assumed  so  serious  an  aspect  that  the 
States  of  the  province  felt  themselves  called  upon  to 
interfere,  and  meetings  for  public  (hscussion  were 
appointed  between  Arminius  and  his  opponents. 
The  chief  disputant  on  the  strict  Calvinist  side  was 
Francis  Gomar  or  Gomarus,  a  Dutch  divine  of  great 
reputation.  These  controversies  and  tlie  anxieties 
consequent  upon  tliem,  along  with  bis  manifold 
labours,  and  the  slanders  heaped  upon  him,  preyed 
upon  the  constitution  of  Arminius,  which  had  ne\'er 
been  robust,  and  brought  on  a  severe  illness,  which 
put  an  end  to  his  life  on  the  19th  of  October,  101)9. 
Thus  terminated  the  career  of  an  able  and  learned 
man,  who,  though  he  fell  into  error  on  some  points 
of  abstract  theology,  was  both  beloved  by  his  friends 
and  respected  by  his  enemies. 

ARMINIANS,  the  professed  followers  of  the  emi- 
nent divine  whose  hfe  has  been  briefly  sketched  in 
the  preceding  article.  After  his  death  the  contro- 
versy, which  had  raged  in  Holland  for  some  years, 
continued  to  be  carried  on  witli  unaliated  zeal.  In 
IGIO,  tlie  Arminians  addressed  a  petition,  which  tlioy 
called  their  Remonstrance,  to  the  States  of  Holland, 
claiming  their  protection,  and  calling  for  their  friendly 
interposition  to  restore  peace  to  the  church  and  the 
country.  The  Gomarists,  or  patrons  of  Calvinism, 
also  presented  an  address  to  the  same  quarter,  and 
of  similar  purport.  Hence  the  Arminians  received 
the  name  of  Remonstrants,  and  the  Calvinists  of 
Counter-Remonstrants.  Various  efforts  were  made 
to  reconcile  the  contending  parties,  but  in  vain.  The 
utmost  bitterness  of  spirit  was  e.xhibited  on  both 
sides.  At  length,  finding  all  other  means  totally  in- 
etVectual,  the  States-General,  by  a  majority,  decided 
that  a  national  assembly  or  synod  should  be  convened 
to  settle  the  controverted  points.  Letters  of  convo- 
cation accordingly  were  issued,  and  on  the  l.'Jth 
November  1618,  the  synod  assembled  at  the  ancient 
city  of  Dordrecht  or  Dort.  Its  sittings  were  con- 
tinued till  the  end  of  April  of  the  following  year. 
There  were  present  the  most  celebrated  Dutch 
divines,  and  also  representatives  from  the  English, 
Scotch,  and  other  foreign  churches.  The  Armiuians 
complained  loudly  of  having  been  treated  with  injus- 
tice. They  demanded,  that  before  the  synod  they  and 
their  opponents  should  be  regarded  as  standing  on  the 
.same  footing,  but  the  synod  determined  almost  unani- 
mously that  the  Arminians  should  appear  before  them 
as  on  their  defence,  to  explain  their  peculiar  opinions, 
as  having  deviated  from  the  standards  of  the  Belgic 
church,  and  from  the  doctrines  of  the  reformed 
churches  generally.  This  decision  gave  mortal  oft'ence 
to  the  Arniinian  party,  who  thereupon  left  the  synod 
in  a  body,  and  never  returned.     The  attention  of  the 


synod  was  then  directed  to  the  Five  Points,  which  havi 
been  set  forth  by  the  Armiuians  as  embodying  their 
peculiar  opinions.  These  points  or  articles  were 
taken  up  in  regidar  order,  and  the  foreign  divines 
requested  to  give  their  opinion  upon  them,  which 
they  did  in  wTiting.  The  deputies  from  the  Belgic 
churches  then  delivered  their  sentiments.  Each 
member  of  synod  rising  from  his  seat,  solenndy  made 
oath,  that  he  would  determme  all  points  on  which  he 
gave  his  judgment  guided  by  no  other  authority  than 
the  Word  of  God  contained  in  the  holy  Scriptures. 
The  proceedings  were  conducted  with  the  greatest 
harmony  and  good  order,  and  while  the  doctrines 
contained  in  the  Five  Arminian  pomts  were  all  but 
unanimously  condemned,  a  general  Confession  was 
drawn  up  in  such  terms  that  all  the  members  readily 
subscribed  it,  and  this  became  in  conseijuence  the 
jjublic  Confession  of  the  Belgic  churches,  which  is  to 
this  day  professedly  adhered  to  by  these  churches, 
as  well  as  by  the  offshoots  from  them  which  are 
found  m  various  parts  of  the  world,  particularly  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  in  the  colony  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

After  the  synod  of  Dort  had  closed  its  sittings,  its 
decrees  met  with  a  very  dill'erent  reception  in  diti'erent 
parts  of  Holland.  In  some  provinces  the  condennia- 
tion  which  it  had  passed  upon  the  Arminian  doc- 
trines was  hailed  with  unmingled  satisfaction,  but  in 
several  provinces  its  decisions  were  iudigTiantly  re- 
jected. The  States-General,  however,  passed  se- 
vere laws  against  the  Arminians,  visiting  all  who 
refused  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  synod 
with  banishment,  fines,  or  imprisonment.  The 
church  deposed  them  from  ecclesiastical  offices,  and 
from  the  masterships  of  schools  and  colleges  in  the 
United  Provinces.  England  went  over  to  the  side 
of  the  Arminians,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of 
Archbishop  Laud,  and  although  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  are  decidedly 
Calvuiistic,  the  doctrines  taught  in  many  of  her  pul- 
pits are  at  this  day  of  an  Arminian  character  and 
tendency. 

The  Five  Points  which  the  Arminians  tendered 
to  the  States- General  at  the  Hague  in  101 1,  and 
which  are  usually  referred  to  as  embodying  their 
creed,  are  thus  stated  by  Mosheim : — "  I.  That  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  or  from  eternity,  God 
decreed  to  bestow  eternal  salvation  on  those  who,  he 
ftiresaw,  would  maintain  their  faith  in  Christ  Jesus 
inviolate  until  death  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  con- 
sign over  to  eternal  punishment  the  unbelieving  who 
resist  the  invitations  of  God  to  the  end  of  their  lives. 
II.  Tliat  Jesus  Christ  by  his  death  made  expiation 
for  the  sins  of  all  and  every  one  of  mankind,  yet  that 
none  but  believers  can  become  partakers  of  this 
divine  beneflt.  HI.  That  no  one  can  of  himself,  or 
by  the  powers  of  his  free  will,  produce  or  generate 
taith  in  his  own  mind;  but  that  man,  being  by  na- 
ture evil  and  incompetent  {iiieptiis)  both  to  think  and 
to  do  good,  it  is  neces.sary  he  should  be  born  again 
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and  renewed  by  God  for  Christ's  sake,  througli 
the  Holy  Spirit.  IV.  That  tliis  divine  grace  or 
energy,  wliicli  heals  the  soiil  of  man,  commences, 
advances,  and  perfects  all  that  can  be  called  truly 
good  in  man ;  and  therefore  all  the  good  works  [of 
men]  are  ascribable  to  no  one  except  to  God  only 
and  to  his  gi-ace,  yet  that  tliis  grace  compels  no  man 
against  his  will,  though  it  maj'  be  repelled  by  his 
perverse  will.  V.  That  those  who  are  imited  to 
Clu'ist  by  faith  are  furnished  with  sufficient  strength 
to  overcome  the  snares  of  the  devil  and  the  allure- 
ments of  sin ;  but  whether  they  can  fall  from  this 
state  of  grace  and  lose  their  faith  or  not,  does  not 
yet  sufficiently  appear,  and  must  be  ascertained  by  a 
careful  examination  of  the  Holy  Scriptiu'es." 

To  these  Points,  however,  the  more  modern  Ar- 
minians  can  scarcely  point  as  containing  a  coiTect 
exliibition  of  their  creed.  Many  of  them  may  more 
properly  be  styled  Pelagians,  or  Seini-Pelagians,  or 
even  Socinians.  That  these  five  articles  did  not 
fully  develop  the  Arminian  theory,  became  soon  ap- 
parent, after  the  synod  of  Dort,  from  the  Apology 
for  the  Arminians  published  bj"  their  leader  Episco- 
pius,  in  wliich  he  avows  Arminianism  in  its  grossest 
form. 

The  principal  pomt  of  difference  between  the  Cal- 
nnists  and  Ai'miiiians  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  opposite 
replies  which  they  give  to  the  question,  Wiy  one 
man  is  saved  and  another  not  ?  The  one  party  al- 
leges that  it  is  wholly  owing  to  the  all-powerful 
grace  of  God,  and  the  other  that  it  is  solely  depen- 
dent on  the  free-will  of  man.  This  is  the  great  car- 
dinal distinction  on  which  the  whole  controversy 
may  be  said  to  tmii.  The  Ai-minians  hold  that  the 
efficacy  of  grace  depends  on  the  human  will;  the 
Calvmists  hold,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  the  effi- 
cacy and  controlling  power  of  divine  gi-ace,  which 
renders  man  willing  to  be  saved  in  the  way  which 
God  himself  hath  appointed.  The  Arminians  main- 
tain the  moral  ability  of  man  to  embrace  the  gospel ; 
the  Calvinists  maintain  the  moral  inability  of  man  to 
embrace  the  gospel  in  consequence  of  the  rooted  de- 
pravity of  liis  nature.  Tlie  Arminians  assert  that 
a  man  may  repent  and  believe  to-day,  and  yet  he 
may  become  to-moiTow  an  unbeliever  and  impeni- 
tent person ;  the  Cal\  inists  assert  that  a  converted 
man  will  persevere  and  continue  in  a  state  of  grace 
to  the  end.  The  Ai-muiians  teach  that  election  de- 
pends on  the  foresight  by  God  of  faith  and  holiness 
in  the  creatm-e ;  the  Calvinists  teach  that  election  is 
absolute  and  sovereign.  The  Arminians  believe  that 
Christ  died  equally  for  all  men,  and  designed  equ.ally 
the  salvation  of  all  men  ;  the  Calvinists  beUeve  that 
Christ  died  specially  for  his  own  people,  and  de- 
signed salvation  specially  for  them.  The  two  sys- 
tems, therefore,  the  Calvinist  and  the  Arminian, 
are  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other. 

"  The  chief  dii'.iculty,"  says  the  late  Dr.  Alexander 
of  Princeton,  "  in  the  Arminian  theory  is  to  recon- 
cile it  with  the  language  of  Scripture,  the  nature  of 


Christian  jjrayer  and  thanksgiving,  and  with  apparent 
facts.  For  example,  if  God  had  equally  intended  the 
sahatiou  of  the  whole  human  race,  would  he  not  have 
equally  fin-nished  all  men,  in  all  ages,  with  the  gos- 
l)el  and  other  means  of  gi-ace?  Can  it  be  said  with 
truth  that  sufficient  grace  has  been  granted  to  all  the 
heathen  to  bring  them  to  salvation?  And  the  mere 
possibility  of  the  salvation  of  some  of  them,  if  it 
should  be  conceded,  is  not  enough.  According  to 
the  principles  of  Ai-minianism,  all  men  should  enjoy 
equal  advantages ;  or  at  least  salvation  should  not  be 
so  improbable  and  difficult  as  it  is  to  a  vast  majority 
of  the  human  family.  Various  pkns  of  evaduig  this 
difficulty  have  been  resorted  to,  none  of  which  are 
sufficient  to  render  the  acknowledged  fact  consistenl 
with  the  doctrine  of  universal  and  sufficient  grace. 
The  same  difficulty  is,  in  part,  found  to  exist  as  it 
relates  to  the  conversion  of  many  who  do  enjoy  the 
means  of  grace.  If  conversion  be  produced  by  moral 
suasion,  which  the  sinner  has  the  abihty  to  comply 
with  or  reject,  why  is  it  called  regeneration,  and  why 
is  it  that  often  the  amiable  and  moral  are  not  con- 
verted, while  the  profligate,  and  even  the  blasphem- 
ing infidel,  are  made  the  subjects  of  gi-ace  ?  When 
we  examme  particular  cases  of  Christian  experience, 
we  cannot  easily  avoid  the  conclusion  that  grace  is 
sovereign  and  efficacious,  and  that  the  stubborn  will 
of  man  imiformly  resists,  until  overcome  by  the 
sweetly  constraining  power  of  God." 

The  maintenance  of  Anninian  doctrines,  in  oppo- 
sition to  those  of  Augustine,  which  were  agi-eeable 
to  those  long  after  taught  by  Calvm,  formed  the 
great  subject  of  contention  between  the  Jesuits  and 
the  Jansenists  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries,  and  which  for 
a  time  threatened  to  rend  asunder  the  whole  fabric 
of  Komanisra.  Only  in  Holland  does  there  exist  a 
special  sect  of  Arminians,  formed  as  such  into  an 
ecclesiastical  body,  but  there  are  many  individuals, 
both  clerical  and  lay,  in  ahnost  eveiy  Christian 
church,  who  hold  and  teach  Ai-minian  doctrine  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent.  In  the  course  of  the  last 
centurj',  the  Arminian  controversy  was  re\ived  by 
;\Ir.  Wesley,  the  fomider  of  the  Methodist  body  in 
England  which  bears  liis  name.  His  works  plainly 
show  that  he  was  an  open  and  avowed  Anninian. 
The  followers  of  Wesley  accordingly  profess  to  hold 
the  same  principles,  while  those  of  Wliitefield  are 
strenuous  Calvinists. 

Wlien  Episcopacy  was  introduced  into  Scotland  by 
the  earnest  and  unremitting  exertions  of  James  1., 
the  tenets  of  Arminius  began  to  be  imported  from 
England  along  with  what  to  the  people  north  of  the 
Tweed  was  an  obnoxious  form  of  church  govern- 
ment. It  was  not,  however,  till  the  articles  of  Perth 
had  been  ratified  in  1621,  only  three  yeai's  after  Ar- 
mini;uusm  had  been  condenmed  by  the  synod  of 
Dort,  that  the  system  was  openly  adopted  by  many 
of  the  supporters  of  Laud  and  the  High  Church 
party.  The  young  Scot'ish  prelates  wanidy  advocated 
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the  Arminian  principles,  and  thus  only  widened  all 
the  more  tlie  breach  wliich  already  existed  between 
them  and  the  intelligent  Christian  people  of  Scot- 
land. The  same  effect  was  produced  on  the  teaching 
of  many  ministers  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  by  pre- 
latic  influence  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  To  countenance  the  progress  of  Anninian 
principles,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton  of  Airth  published 
a  catechism  on  the  Covenants  of  Works  and  Grace, 
which  led  to  the  passing  of  an  Act  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  1710,  entitled  an  Act  for  preserving 
purity  of  doctrine,  the  design  of  which  was  to  dis- 
countenance and  stigmatize  the  Calvinistio  doctrmes 
of  Mr.  Hamilton's  catechism.  Such  a  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Church  showed 
to  what  an  extent  Ai-minian  doctrine  had  diffused  it- 
self at  that  period  among  the  Scotti.-ih  clergy.  The 
practice  which  had  existed  for  a  long  time,  even  be- 
fore the  Revolution  in  1G88,  of  yomng  men  from 
Scotland  stiid)-ing  tlieology  at  the  universities  in 
Holland,  exposed  them  to  the  imminent  danger  of 
imbibing  Arminian  doctrines,  which  since  the  days 
of  Arminius  himself,  have  always  had  many  able  ad- 
vocates in  that  country  down  to  tlie  present  time. 
The  wi-itings  of  Baxter  also,  which  have  been  held 
in  high  estimation  on  both  sides  of  the  Tweed,  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  the  recommendation  of  Armi- 
nian tenets  on  the  subject  of  gi'ace,  particularly  in 
the  modified  form  in  which  the  works  of  that  cele- 
brated divine  inculcate  them.  To  stem  the  tide  of 
Arminianism  which  was  fast  flowing  in  upon  the 
country,  various  works  of  great  value  were  produced, 
and  among  others  the  popular  writings  of  Boston, 
which  have  gone  far  to  preserve  purity  of  theological 
opinion  among  the  gi'eat  mass  of  the  Scottish  people. 
In  1718,  a  woi"k  entitled  '  The  Marrow  of  Modem 
Divinity,'  was  reprinted  with  the  view  of  diiiusiug 
soimd  doctrine  among  the  people,  and  thus  to  pre- 
vent the  noxious  influence  of  that  Anninianisni 
which  was  so  extensively  taught  by  the  clergy.  The 
republication  of  this  valuable  work  gave  rise  to  a 
keen  and  protracted  controversy,  both  m  the  Churcli 
courts  and  from  the  press.  The  modified  Arminian 
or  Neonomian  party,  instead  of  attempting  to  con- 
fute the  opinions  inculcated  by  their  ojiponents,  en- 
deavoured to  make  out  agauist  both  the  Marrow  and 
the  MaiTow-men  a  charge  of  Antinomianism.  This 
controversy  formed  one  fif  the  series  of  events  which 
led  ere  long  to  the  Fir.^t  Secession.  (See  A.'JSOCiATr. 
PuESlSYTERY.)  Nor  did  the  Chm-ch  recover  herself 
oven  after  that  important  event  from  her  Ai'minian 
tendencies.  On  the  contraiy,  many  of  her  clergj- 
not  only  avowed  Amiinianism,  but  at  length  Pela- 
gianism  crept  in,  and  even  sentiments  wliich  were 
near  akin  to  gross  Socinianism.  The  fact  is,  that 
towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Ajini- 
nianism  of  the  most  undisguised  character  was  fa- 
shionable among  the  higher  classes  in  Scotland,  and 
the  Established  clergy  made  no  secret  of  their  pre- 
'"erence  of  those  doctrines  to  the  strictly  scriptural 


and  evangelical  doctrines  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession. It  has  ever  been  a  subject  of  devout  thanks- 
giving on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  truth  in  Scotland, 
that,  however  far  some  of  the  clergy  of  the  Estab- 
blished  Church  may  have  deviated  in  their  individual 
teaching  from  sound  doctrine,  the  Standards  of  the 
Church  are  characterized  by  a  strict  accordance  with 
the  pure  teaching  of  God's  Word.  See  Metuo- 
DisTS  (Calvinistic),  Methodists  (Wesleyan). 

ARNOLDISTS,  a  sect  which  arose  in  the  twelfth 
century,  deriving  its  name  from  its  leader,  AjtioUI  of 
Brescia,  a  young  priest,  who  ventured  to  declaim 
against  the  secularization  of  the  chm-ch,  and  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  Pope.  This  ardent  young  clergy- 
man was  a  pupU  of  the  celebrated  Abelard,  from 
whom  he  had  probably  imbibed  those  spiritual  ten- 
dencies which  led  him  to  long  after  a  pm-e  church, 
delivered  from  that  worldly-niindedness  wliich  char- 
acterized the  clei-g\-  and  monks  of  his  time.  He 
diffused  his  opinions  with  unwearied  diligence,  pro- 
claiming the  necessity  of  both  a  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical revolution.  Such  principles  avowed  and  pro- 
mulgated in  Italy  were  not  likely  to  be  long  tolerated. 
Amold  and  his  so-called  revolutionary  sentiments 
were  condemned  by  the  Lateran  council  in  A.  d. 
1139,  he  himself  being  banished  from  Italy  by  Pope 
Innocent  II.,  and  forbidden  to  return  without  the 
permission  of  His  Holhiess.  Thus  driven  from  Ids 
native  country,  Amold  went  first  into  France  to 
Abelard,  and  from  him  to  Guido  the  papal  legate, 
who  was  not  long  after  elected  Pope,  under  the  name 
of  Cojlestine  II.  He  was  followed,  however,  and 
tracked  out  by  the  abbot  Bernard,  who  persecuted 
him  wherever  lie  could  find  him,  and  compelled  him 
to  escape  imprisonment  by  fleeing  to  Zurich,  where 
he  became  a  most  successful  teacher.  Presently  a 
letter  was  despatched  from  the  abbot  Bernard  to  tlie 
bishop  of  Constance,  warning  him  to  banish  Amold 
out  of  his  diocese.  After  residing  about  five  3'ears 
at  Zurich,  he  returned  to  Rome,  A.  D.  1145,  at  a  time 
wiien  the  citizens  of  Rome  had  been  long  struggling 
to  restore  the  ancient  Considar  government,  and  to 
rid  themselves  of  the  oppressive  domination  of  a 
Romish  bishop.  Arnold  threw  himseh'  with  enthu- 
siasm into  the  political  movement,  and  m'ged  on  the 
agitation  with  all  his  might,  under  the  reigns  suc- 
cessively of  Eugene  III.  and  Anastasius  IV.  A 
pope  ascended  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  under  the  name 
of  Hadrian  IV.,  who.  resolved  to  put  do^ii  the  revo- 
lutionary spirit  wliich  was  fast  gaining  gi'ound  in  the 
dominions  of  the  church  m  Italy,  commenced  his 
system  of  coercion  with  the  excommunication  of  Ar- 
nold, and  ordering  him  into  exile.  The  citizens  ral- 
lied round  the  bold  refonning  priest.  But  Hadrian 
was  defennuied  to  maintain  hi^  authorit)-,  and,  there- 
fore, he  took  the  unprecedented  step  of  laying  the 
entire  city  of  Rome  mider  an  interdict,  and  com- 
pelled the  citizens  to  withdraw  their  support  from 
Amold.  The  Reformer  was  under  the  necessity  there- 
fore of  quitting  Rome,  and  he  went  into  Campania, 
N  1 
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where  he  was  recoi\ed  witli  the  utmost  kuidiiess,  and 
treated  with  tlie  respect  due  to  one  whom  the  people 
regarded  as  a  man  of  God.  In  A.  D.  1155,  the  Em- 
peror Frederick  I.  was  advancing  towards  Rome, 
and  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the  Pope  in  re- 
ference to  liis  approaithing  coronation.  The  Pope 
took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  stipulate  for  tlie 
sin-render  of  Arnold  into  his  hand.s.  The  stipulation 
was  fuliilled  by  Frederick,  and  Arnold,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  Holy  Fatlier,  was  strangled,  his  body 
burned,  and  the  ashes  thrown  into  the  Tiber. 

The  only  offence  of  which  Arnold  liad  been  guilty 
was  the  impardonable  crime  of  protesting  against  the 
abuses  and  corruptions  of  the  Cluu'ch  of  Rome.  He 
had  dared  to  demand  that  the  enormous  revenues 
and  overgrown  temporalities  of  the  church  should  be 
renounced,  and  given  into  the  hands  of  the  secular 
power,  while  the  clergy  should  rest  contented  with 
the  freewill- offerings  of  the  people,  the  oblations, 
the  tirstliugs,  and  the  tythes.  The  corrupt  bishops 
and  priests  he  declared  to  be  unworthy  of  the  name, 
and  the  secularized  corporation,  which  called  itself 
the  chmxh,  to  be  no  longer  the  house  of  God.  This 
Reformer,  long  before  the  Refonnation,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  charged  with  holding  any  doc- 
trines amountuig  to  heresy.  Only  one  wTiter,  Otto 
of  Frevsingen,  ventures  to  accuse  hun  of  denying 
infant  baptism ;  but  for  this  he  seems  to  have  no 
better  foundation  than  his  own  vague  unfounded  sus- 
picions. Had  Arnold  avowed  a  single  doctrinal  opi- 
nion wliich  the  church  disowned,  he  would  have 
brought  down  upon  himself,  at  a  much  earlier  period, 
the  fulminations  of  the  Vatican. 

Tlie  discoiu'ses  of  a  young  enthusiastic  liel'ormcr 
like  Arnold  produced  a  pow-erful  impression  upon 
the  naturally  susceptible  minds  of  the  Italian  peo- 
ple. The  religious  political  excitement  threatened 
to  spread  over  the  whole  country.  In  Rome  parti- 
cularly, the  pride  of  the  people  was  Hattered  by  the 
idea  of  emancipating  themsehes  from  the  papal 
voice,  and  of  re-establishing  the  ancient  republic. 
Even  after  the  death  of  Arnold,  the  reforming  ideas 
for  -which  he  had  contended  to  tlie  last,  continued  to 
fennent  in  the  popular  mind.  The  very  emperor, 
Frederick  I.,  who  had  given  over  Arnold  to  the 
power  of  his  enemies,  was  the  person  with  whom 
connnenced  the  hundred  \-ears'  controversy  be- 
tween the  Popes  and  the  Emperors  of  the  Hohen- 
staufen  family.  Thus  had  the  humble  Init  energetic 
priest  of  Brescia  awakened  a  spirit  of  refonn  in  the 
church  of  the  Papacy,  «liicli  continued  to  gather 
strength  as  time  went  oinvard,  until,  after  the  lapse  of 
centuries,  it  burst  forth  with  irrepressible  power  in 
the  glorious  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

AROT  and  MAUOT,  two  angels,  who,  accordhig 
to  the  Koran,  were  sent  by  God  to  teach  men  not  to 
commit  murder,  not  to  give  unrighteous  judgment, 
and  not  to  drink  wine. 

AROUERIS,  an  ancient  Egyptian  deity  men- 
tioned by  Plutarch.     Some  consider  him  as  identi- 


cal with  Apollo,  but  Scaliger  thinks  him  to  be  Anu- 
bis.  Bisliop  Cumberland  takes  him  to  be  Agroueris, 
or  Agrotes,  a  Pluenician  rural  deity.  When  the 
Egyptians  added  five  intercalary  days  to  their  year, 
each  of  them  was  dedicated  to  a  particular  god  The 
second  was  consecrated  to  Aroueris. 

ARPPANA.  Among  the  Budhists  it  is  regarded 
as  of  the  utmost  importance  that  any  man,  but  par- 
ticularly a  priest,  should  have  perfect  command  ovel 
his  faculties,  and  keep  them  in  complete  restraint. 
This  power  of  entire  self-control  is  termed  smiintihi. 
Of  this  there  are  two  kinds,  the  most  powerful  of 
which  is  the  Arppana,  which,  says  Mr.  Spence  Hardy, 
is  "  hke  a  man  who  rises  from  his  seat,  and  walks 
steadily  for  the  space  of  a  whole  day;  as  when  it  is 
recei^■ed,  the  mind  continues  in  one  even  frame,  un- 
disturbed and  unshaken."  To  attain  this  calm  self- 
possession,  it  is  necessary,  according  to  Budhist 
principles,  that  a  man  should  be  careful  in  seven 
matters:  1,  His  residence,  which  must  be  free  from 
that  which  is  disagreeable  to  him.  2.  The  road  he 
traverses  when  he  goes  with  his  alms-bowl  in  search 
of  food,  which  must  be  within  the  distance  of  750 
bows.  3.  His  conversation,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  must  not  speak  about  the  thirty- two  things  that 
are  forbidden  to  be  noticed  by  the  priest ;  nor  must 
he  say  too  much  even  upon  subjects  that  are  allowed. 
4.  His  company,  which  must  only  consist  of  those 
that  are  seeking  sainadfii  or  self-control,  or  have  at- 
tained it.  5.  His  food,  which  must  be  of  that  kind 
which  is  most  agreeable  to  him.  6.  The  season ; 
and  in  this  ease  also,  the  time  most  agreeable  to  the 
indi\idual  should  be  selected.  7.  The  position  of 
the  body,  which  ought  to  be  that  which  is  most  plea- 
sant, whether  walking,  standing,  sitting,  or  lying 
down ;  and  in  order  that  the  priest  may  discover 
this,  he  must  practise  each  of  the  positions  during 
three  days.  By  attending  to  all  these  seven  mat- 
ters arppana  samadhi  will  be  accomplished  ;  but  if 
it  is  not  yet  received,  the  ten  proprieties  must  be 
more  closely  attended  to,  of  which  one  of  the  most 
important  is,  that  the  person  and  robe  of  the  priest 
must  be  kept  clean ;  for  when  the  hair  is  long,  and 
the  body,  robe,  or  ahns-bowl  dirty,  the  mind  can- 
not be  kept  pure.  See  Budhists. 

ARREPHORIA  (Gr.  arreton,  a  mystery,  and 
plioreo,  to  caiTy),  a  festival  observed  among  the  an- 
cient Greeks.  It  has  been  attributed  to  different 
deities,  but  most  generally  to  Athena,  in  honour  of 
whom  it  was  celebrated  at  Athens.  Four  young 
girls  were  chosen  every  year  from  the  most  distin- 
guished families.  Two  of  these  superintended  the 
bearing  of  the  pephi-f  to  Atliena ;  while  the  two 
others  were  employed  to  carry  the  mysterious  and 
sacred  vessels  of  the  goddess.  Those  last  were  de- 
t.iined  a  whole  year  in  the  Acropolis,  and  when  the 
festival  commenced  in  the  month  Skirophorion,  ves- 
sels were  put  upon  their  heads  by  the  jiriestess,  the 
contents  of  which  were  unkno\vn.  Bearhig  these  ves- 
sels the  girls  descended  to  a  natural  grotto  within  the 
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district  of  Aphrodite,  where  tliey  deposited  their  sacred 
vessels,  and  carried  something  else  of  which  they 
were  equally  ignorant.  The  girls  wore  white  robes 
adorned  with  gold,  which  were  left  for  the  goddess, 
and  a  peculiar  kind  of  cakes  was  prepared  for  them. 
At  the  close  of  the  ceremony,  the  girls  were  dis- 
missed, and  others  chosen  in  their  place.  The  fes- 
tival was  sometimes  called  Hersephoria,  from  Erse 
or  Herse,  a  daughter  of  Cecrops,  whose  worship  was 
hitimatelv  connected  with  tliat  of  Athena. 

ARRliABONARII  (Lat.  an-habo,  a  pledge),  a 
Christian  sect  mentioned  by  Buck,  in  his  'Theologi- 
cal Dictionary,'  as  holding  that  the  bread  and  wine 
in  the  Eucharist  is  neither  the  real  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  nor  yet  the  sign  of  them,  but  only  the 
pledge  of  them.  Wien  or  where  this  sect  existed 
does  not  appear. 

ARROWS  (DiviN.\T[o\  DY).  See  ArDAir. 
ARSCH,  a  name  given  by  the  Mohammedans  to 
the  throne  of  God,  which  they  regard  as  the  empy- 
real heaven,  which  is  the  throne  of  his  majesty  and 
glory.  Jlohammcd  calls  it  in  the  Koran  the  Arsch 
Adhim.  the  great  throne,  by  way  of  excellency.  In 
speaking  of  its  creation  he  says  that  God  placed  it 
upon  the  waters,  and  put  forth  all  his  power  in  its 
production.  The  Mohammedans,  following  the  tra- 
ditions, allege  that  this  throne  is  supported  by  8,000 
pillars,  and  that  these  are  ascended  by  300,000  stairs, 
and  that  the  space  between  each  of  these  is  300,000 
years' journey,  and  tliat  each  of  these  spaces  is  full 
of  angels  ranged  in  battalions  ;  among  whom  some 
are  appointed  to  carry  the  throne  ;  and,  therefore, 
they  are  called  Hammelfm  al  Arxch,  and  they  style 
them  also  Angels  next  to  the  Majesty  on  High. 

ARSENIANS,  a  party  which  arose  in  the  Greek 
church  in  the  thirteenth  century,  deriving  their  name 

!  from  Ai-senius,  a  pious  monk.  The  circumstances 
which  originated  the  |iarty  were  these.  Under  the 
reign  of  Tlieodore  Lascaris  II.,  Arsenius,  who  had 
hitherto  borne  a  high  character  as  a  monk,  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  accept  the  iiatriarchate  of  Constantino- 
ple ;  and  the  emperor  having  died,  left  him  guardian 
of  his  son,  a  child  six  years  old.  During  the  mino- 
rity, Michael  Palajologus  took  forcible  possession  of 
the  government.  Arsenius  consented  to  crown  tlie 
usuqier  onlv  on  condition  that  he  bound  him- 
self, by  a  solemn  oath,  to  retain  the  goveniment  no 
longer  than  till  the  majority  of  John  Lascaris.    Ilav- 

^  ing  taken  the  oath,  he  refused  to  be  bound  by  it, 
and  to  exclude  the  regular  successor  the  more  effec- 
tually from  the  throne,  he  caused  liim  to  be  deprived 

i    of  his   eyesight.     The   patriarch,   shocked  at   this 

i  cruel  proceeding,  excommunicated  Palaeologus.  The 
anathema  of  the  church  alarmed  the  usurper,  and  he 
proffered  humble  submission  to  the  penance  wliich 

■  might  be  required  of  him,  provided  only  the  patriarch 
would  grant  him  absolution.  This,  however,  was 
refused,  and  the  emperor,  calling  a  synod  at  Con- 
stantinople, had  inHuence  enough  to  procure  the  re- 
moval of  Arsenius  from  tlie  patriarchate.     The  good 


man  retired  to  the  seclusion  of  a  monastery,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Germanus,  bishop  of  Adrianople,  a 
ready  tool  of  the  emperor.  A  large  party,  however, 
who  were  called  by  the  name  of  Arsenians,  still  ad- 
hered to  the  deposed  patriarch,  and  refused  to 
acknowledge  any  other.  Germanus  at  length  found 
his  position  so  imcomfortalile  that  he  resigned  his 
office,  which  was  taken  by  Jose]ih,  an  aged  and  illi- 
terate monk.  Palaeologus  found  no  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining the  absolution  which  he  had  so  long  sought 
in  vain.  "  In  the  midst  of  a  large  convocation  of 
bishops,"  as  Neander  relates  it,  "  the  emperor,  after 
the  celebration  of  the  mass,  prostrated  himself  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar,  and  declared  himself  guilty  of  two 
sins,  perjury,  aiul  depriving  the  son  of  his  predeces- 
sor of  his  eyesight.  Then  the  patriarch  tirst  stood 
up  and  gave  the  emperor,  while  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  a  written  certificate  of  the  forgiveness  of  his 
sins,  and  the  bishops,  one  after  the  other,  in  the 
order  of  their  rank,  read  to  him  this  fonn  of  absolu- 
tion. The  emperor,  after  partaking  of  the  commu- 
nion, departed,  joyful,  as  if  the  burden  had  been  re- 
moved from  his  conscience,  and  he  were  now  made 
sure  of  the  gi'ace  of  God  himself."  The  pliant  be- 
haviour of  the  new  Patriarch  only  roused  the  Ar- 
senian  party  to  greater  iiulignation,  and  rendered 
them  more  violent  against  the  reigning  Emperor. 

It  was  a  favourite  object  with  Palwologus  to  at- 
tempt the  accomplishment  of  a  union  between  the 
Cxreek  and  Roman  churches.  The  opportunity  for 
pushing  forward  this  matter  was  peculiarly  suitable, 
Gregory  the  Tenth  having  succeeded  to  the  pope- 
dom, who  was  well  known  to  be  favourable  to  such 
a  [uiion.  The  patriarch  Joseph  knowing  the  com- 
mon sentiment  which  prevailed  in  the  Greek  church, 
offered  the  most  detennined  resistance  to  the  object 
which  both  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope  had  so  much 
at  heart,  and  even  bound  himself  by  an  oath  to  op- 
pose to  the  last  the  contemplated  union.  The  Em- 
peror, however,  was  determined  to  bring  the  matter 
to  a  termination,  and  sending  an  embassy  ■with  val- 
uable presents  to  Rome,  the  work  of  union  was  con- 
simimatcd  at  Lyons  in  A.  D.  1274,  after  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  Pope.  The  opposition  to  it  was 
•violent  on  the  part  of  a  large  section  of  the  Greek 
church,  and  the  Emperor  found  it  necessary  to  resort 
to  the  most  violent  measures,  which  however  were 
altogether  meffectual  in  suppressing  the  prevailing 
discontent.  Meanwhile  Joseph  had  resigned  his  pa- 
triarchate in  consequence  of  the  union,  and  was  sue-  - 
ceeded  by  Beccus,  one  of  its  warmest  promoters. 
Controversies  on  the  disputed  points  between  the 
two  churches,  particularly  on  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  began  to  enter  into  families,  and  to 
alienate  from  one  another  those  who  had  been  on 
terms  of  the  closest  intimacy.  The  feeling  of  hos- 
tility to  the  imion  which  had  been  forced  upon  the 
Greek  church  became  every  day  stronger,  and  at 
length,  on  the  death  of  Michael  Pala'ologus,  in  1282, 
and  the  succession  of  his  son  Andronicus,  the  hatred 
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of  the  Greeks  to  the  Romish  cliurch  broke  forth 
with  greater  violence  thau  ever.  The  new  Emperor 
had  never  been  fricmlly  to  the  union.  Joseph  was 
now  regarded  as  the  regular  patriarch,  and  he  was 
favoui-ed  also  by  the  Emperor,  while  Beccus  retired 
to  a  monastery.  Matters  were  now  entirely  changed. 
All  who  had  been  concerned  in  bringing  about  the 
union  were  regarded  as  excommunicated,  and  sub- 
jected to  ecclesiastical  penalties.  The  walls  of  the 
churches  and  the  sacred  utensils  were  looked  upon 
as  polluted,  and  ceremonies  were  gone  tlu'ough  for 
their  purification.  But  more  especially  was  the  po- 
pular indignation  directed  against  Beccus.  He  was 
held  up  to  sconi  as  an  enemy  of  the  Greek  nation 
and  church,  and,  after  many  fruitless  attempts  to 
vindicate  his  character  against  the  aspersions  cast 
out  against  him,  he  was  banished  by  order  of  the 
Emperor  to  a  castle  in  Bith\niia,  where,  after  an  im- 
prisonment of  fourteen  years,  he  died  A.  D.  1298. 

In  the  midst  of  the  commotions  consequent  on  the 
death  of  Palaeologus,  and  the  reinstatement  of  the  old 
patriari-h  Joseph,  the  party  of  the  Arsenians  once 
more  emerged  from  obscurity.  They  were  zealous 
in  their  opposition  to  Joseph  and  his  supporters. 
They  wished  to  have  a  church  by  themselves  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  church 
of  All-Saints  from  tlie  Emperor  to  hold  tlieir  assem- 
blies. So  rdininced  were  they  of  the  justice  of 
their  cause,  that  they  believed  God  would  decide  by 
a  mii-acle  in  favour  of  Arseiiins  as  the  lawful  pa 
triarch.  The  Emperor,  anxious  for  the  peace  of 
the  church,  yielded  so  far  to  their  wishes  as  to  order 
that  the  bivucs  of  John  of  Damascus  should  be  given 
them  for  the  purpose  of  a  miracle ;  but,  repenting 
of  the  step  he  had  taken,  he  forbade  the  trial  by  an 
appeal  to  the  saint,  which  the  Arsenians  were  cnn- 
fident  would  turn  out  in  their  favour. 

At  length,  in  A.  D.  1283,  the  patriarch  Joseph 
died,  and  Georgias  was  appointed  in  his  room.  The 
Emperor  hoped  that  the  Arsenians  would  now  yield. 
Still,  however,  they  insisted  on  their  cause  being  tried 
by  directly  appealing  to  God  that  he  would  decide 
by  a  miracle.  The  Emperor  finally  granted  their 
request,  hoping  thereby  to  secure  peace.  A  great 
fire,  accordingly,  was  ordered  to  be  kindled,  and  a 
\vriting  composed  by  each  of  the  parties,  according 
to  their  princiides,  was  to  be  cast  into  it,  when  the 
party  whose  writing  remained  uninjured  should  be 
held  to  be  right ;  and  if  lioth  were  consnnipd  the  two 
parties  were  to  regard  it  as  an  intimation  from  (tod 
that  they  should  make  peace  with  each  other.  The 
Emperor  directed  that  a  large  vase  of  silver  shoidd 
be  manufactured  for  the  purpose.  This  appeal  to 
Hea\'cn  was  fixed  for  the  gi-eat  Sabbath  before 
Easter,  which  was  a  day  held  es|)ccially  sacred.  The 
appointed  time  arrived,  and  in  presence  of  a  large 
assembly,  the  Emjieror  himself  being  present,  the 
fire  was  lighted,  and  the  two  documents  were  thrown 
into  it.  The  result  was,  as  might  have  bceii  ex- 
pected, that  both  were  soon  burnt  to  ashes.     TJie 


Arsenians,  in  the  iirat  impiUse  of  the  moment, 
declared  themselves  ready  to  acknowledge  the  pa- 
triarch, and  to  unite  again  with  the  rest  of  the 
chui-ch.  The  Emperor,  delighted  with  the  prospect 
thus  opened  up  of  peace  being  restored  to  his  dis- 
tracted church  and  country,  led  them,  though  late 
in  the  evening,  and  amid  ice  and  snow,  to  the  pa- 
triarch, who  gave  them  his  blessuig.  In  a  day  or 
two,  however,  when  the  excitement  had  given  way, 
the  Ai-senians  returned  to  theii-  former  state  of  feel- 
ing, and  for  a  long  period  the  treatment  which  Ar- 
senius  had  experienced  kept  up  a  state  of  disunion 
in  the  Greek  church,  which  time  alone  succeeded  in 
healing. 

ARTEMIS,  one  of  the  great  divinities  among  the 
ancient  Greeks.  She  was  the  sister  of  Apollo 
(wliich  see\  and  the  daughter  of  Zeus,  usually  repre- 
sented as  annod  witli  a  bow,  quiver,  and  arrows.  At 
one  time  she  is  viewed  as  destroying  men,  and  at 
another  as  healing  their  diseases.  The  young,  both 
of  men  and  animals,  were  the  special  objects  of  her 
care.  She  was  the  goddess  also  of  himting,  and 
watched  o\er  the  flocks.  She  was  often  worsliipped 
along  with  Apollo,  and  the  laurel  was  sacred  to  both. 
Ajnong  the  later  Greeks  she  was  regarded  as  the  god- 
dess of  the  moon,  just  as  Apollo  was  considered  as  the 
god  of  the  sun.  In  diti'erent  parts  of  Greece,  Artemis 
appears  to  have  been  worshipped  under  dift'erent  as- 
pects. Thus  in  Arcadia,  her  temples  were  built  near 
lakes  and  rivers,  and  she  was  viewed  as  presiding 
over  nymphs,  being  accompanied  by  twenty  of  them 
in  the  chase,  and  by  sixty  others  in  her  sportive 
dances  in  the  forests.  In  Taiu"is  this  goddess  was 
venerated  mider  a  harsher  aspect,  and  at  an  earlier 
period  her  worship  consisted  partly  of  human  sacri- 
fices. These  arc  said  to  have  been  abolished  by 
Lycurgus,  who  sid)stitnted  at  Sparta  the  scourging 
of  boys  at  her  altar  until  it  was  stained  with  blood. 
Tlie  name  which  she  recei\pd  at  Sparta  was  Orthia, 
and  in  some  parts  of  Greece  she  was  called  Iphige- 
neia.  At  Ephesus  Artemis  seems  to  have  rcpre 
sented  the  nutritious  powers  of  nature,  and,  accord 
ingly,  her  image  in  the  splendid  temple  reared  to  her 
honour,  was  formed  with  many  breasts.  It  was  mado 
to  resemble  a  mummy  with  the  head  tuiTeted  or  sur- 
mounted with  a  mm-al  crown,  and  the  body,  which 
taiiered  almost  to  a  point,  was  covered  with  a 
\ariety  of  ditlerent  figm-os  of  animals.  Among  the. 
Romans  Artemis  was  idcntirted  with  their  goddess 
DrANA  iwhich  see),  but  as  Artemis,  her  worship 
prevailed  throughout  all  Greece,  in  Delos,  Crete, 
Sicily,  and  the  soutli  of  Italy,  but  more  especially  in 
Arcadia,  and  the  wliole  of  tiie  Pele]iomiesiis.  A''arioHS 
animals  were  sacred  to  her,  particularly  the  stag, 
boar,  .and  dog.  The  fir-tree  was  also. «acred  to  her.  In 
Sicily  a  festival  was  celebrated  in  her  honour  callec 
Artemisia  (see  next  article). 

ARTF,MISI.\.  a  festival  celebrated  at  Syracuse  in 
Sicily  in  honour  of  Artemis.  It  la.sted  three  days, 
during  which  feasting  and  amusements  of  variou- 
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kinds  were  incessantly  kept  up.  Festivals  bearin;^ 
the  same  name,  anci  dedicated  to  the  same  goddess, 
were  held  in  ditl'erent  parts  of  Greece,  and  chiefly  at 
Deljihi,  Ephesus,  and  CjTene. 

ARTEMONITES,  a  Christian  sect  which  arose 
towards  the  end  of  the  second  century,  ami  continued 
to  propagate  themselves  in  Rome  till  far  into  the 
third  century.  They  originated  with  a  per.son  called 
Arteraon  or  Aitoma.s,  who  appears  to  have  been  of  a 
thoroughly  practical  rather  than  speculative  turn  of 
mind.  He  and  his  followers,  accordingly,  were  more 
attached  to  the  Aristotelian  than  to  the  Platonic  phi- 
losophy. The  heresy  with  which  they  are  charged 
is  a  denial  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  the  assertion 
that  he  was  a  mere  man,  born  of  a  virgin,  and  su- 
perior to  the  prophets  in  consequence  of  his  enjoying 
a  more  special  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  They 
seem  to  have  considered  the  agency  of  the  Spirit 
under  the  New  Testament  as  difierent  from  that  un- 
der the  Old.  To  support  their  peculiar  tenets, 
which  were  so  completely  at  variance  with  the  re- 
ceived church  doctrine,  they  were  accused  by  their 
opponents  of  indulging  in  a  lax  and  even  licentious 
criticism  of  the  Scriptures,  which  they  interpreted  so 
as  to  favour  their  Humanitarian  notion.s.     See  Soci- 

NIANS. 

ARTICLES.     See  Creed. 

ARTICLES  (Lambeth),  a  series  of  artiele-;  th-awn 
up  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  Lambeth  ];al- 
ace,  under  the  superintendence  and  with  the  distinct 
appro\al  of  Archbishop  Wldtgift,  Bishop  Bancroft, 
Bishop  Vaughan,  and  other  eminent  dignitaries  of 
the  Church  of  England.  These  articles  were  framed 
in  consequence  of  a  disiiute  which  had  arisen  at  Cam- 
bridge on  the  subject  of  predestination,  that  doctrine 
being  opposed  by  some  belonging  to  the  imiversity. 
The  Lambeth  articles,  accordingly,  containing  a  dis- 
tinct avowal  of  that  important  doctrine,  were  sent 
doivn  as  soon  as  completed  to  Cambridge,  with  strict 
orders  that  they  should  be  subscribed  by  all  the 
scholars  of  that  seat  of  learning.  "  1.  God  hath  from 
eternity  predestinated  certain  persons  to  Ufe,  and 
hath  reprobated  certain  persons  unto  death.  2.  The 
moving  or  efficient  cause  of  predestination  unto  life 
is  not  the  foresight  of  faith,  or  of  perseverance,  or  of 
good  works,  or  of  any  thing  that  is  in  the  persons 
predestinated  ;  but  the  alone  will  of  God's  good 
pleasure.  3.  The  predestinated  are  a  pre- determined 
and  certain  number,  wliich  cau  neither  be  lessened 
nor  increased.  4.  Such  as  are  not  predestinated  to 
salvation  shall  inevitably  be  condemned  on  account 
of  their  sins.  5.  The  true,  lively,  and  justif3'ing 
faith,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  justifying,  is  not  extin- 
guished, doth  not  utterly  fail,  doth  not  vanish  away 
in  the  elect,  either  finally  or  totally.  C.  A  true  be- 
liever, that  is,  one  who  is  endued  with  justifying 
faith,  is  certified  bv  the  full  assurance  of  faith  that 
his  suis  are  forgiven,  and  that  he  shall  be  everlast- 
ingly saved  by  Christ.  7.  Saving  gi-ace  is  not  al- 
lowed, is  not  imparted,  is  not  granted  to  all  men,  by 


which  they  maybe  saved  if  they  will.  8.  No  man  is 
able  to  come  to  Cluist,  unless  it  be  given  him,  and  im- 
less  the  Father  cbaw  him;  and  all  men  are  not  drami 
by  the  Father,  that  they  may  come  to  liis  Son.  9.  It 
is  not  in  the  will  or  power  of  every  man  to  be  saved." 
It  is  impossible  to  peruse  these  articles,  without 
being  struck  with  the  clear,  explicit,  and  unhesitat- 
ing manner  in  which  these  divines  of  the  Chmxh  of 
Enghnd  avow  the  Calvinistic  in  opposition  to  the 
Arminian  scheme  of  doctrine. 

ARTICLES  OF  PERTH.  AVhen  James  VI.  of 
Scotland  ascended  the  English  throne  as  the  succes- 
sor of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  was  desirous  of  introduc- 
mg  Prelacy  into  Scotland.  In  the  course  of  his  ex- 
ertions for  this  object  he  issued  a  royal  mandate  that 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Chm-ch  of  Scotland 
should  meet  at  Perth  on  the  2.5th  August,  1618. 
Cai-eful  measures  had  been  previously  adopted  by 
the  crafty  monarch  to  secure  the  attendance  of  those 
members  who  were  favourable  to  the  movement  for 
the  establishment  of  Prelacy.  The  chair  was  taken 
by  Spotswood,  who  had  several  years  before  so  fiir 
conformed  to  the  royal  wishes  as  to  accept  consecra- 
tion to  the  episcopal  office.  No  reasonings  were  al- 
lowed, protests  were  rejected,  and  the  obnoxious 
articles,  live  in  number,  were  hastily  put  to  the  vote 
and  timed  by  a  majority.  These  Five  Articles  w-ere 
— kneeling  at  the  communion,  the  observance,  as  holi- 
days, of  Christm.as,  Good  Friday,  Easter,  and  Pente- 
cost, Episcopal  confirmation,  private  baptism,  private 
communicating.  These  articles  being  thus  forcibly 
carried  in  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  court,  were  en- 
forced by  the  court  of  High  Commi-ssion,  a  coiu-t 
which  had  originated  with  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
Supremacy  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  At  the  end  of 
three  years,  a  parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  in 
Edinburgh,  eliiefly  for  the  ratification  of  the  five  ar- 
ticles of  Perth.  In  vain  did  many  of  the  clergy  re- 
monstrate. The  parliament,  though  by  only  a  small 
majorit)',  and  without  previous  deliberation,  ratified 
the  five  articles,  on  Saturday  the  4th  August,  1621, 
thus  fulfilling  the  earnest  wishes  of  the  king,  in  the 
introduction  of  Prelacy  into  the  church  of  Scotland. 
The  day  on  which  the  articles  were  passed  by  parUa- 
ment  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the  historj-  of 
Scotland,  and  was  long  known  among  its  people  by 
the  name  of  "Black  Saturday."  See  Scotland 
(Church  of). 

ARTICLES  (Six),  the  nsu.al  designation  of  ;m  act 
of  parliament  in  England,  which  passed  both  houses, 
and  obtained  the  assent  of  Henry  Vlll.,  restoring 
Popery  m  substance  after  the  Refonination  had  com- 
menced. The  points  of  wdiich  the  obnoxious  act 
consisted  were  as  follows  : — That  in  the  sacrament  of 
the  altar,  after  the  consecration,  there  remaineth  no 
substance  of  bread  and  wine,  but  the  natm-al  body 
and  blood  of  Clu-ist ;  that  communion  in  both  kinds 
is  not  necessary ;  that  priests,  according  to  the  law 
of  God,  may  not  marry  ;  that  vows  of  chastitj-  ought 
to  be  observed  ;  that  private  masses  ought  to  be  eon 
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tiiiued;  and  that  auriciiliir  confession  is  expedient 
and  necessary,  and  ou.i;lit  to  be  retained  in  the 
church.  Archbishop  Cramner  put  forth  all  lus  ef- 
forts to  prevent  this  act  from  being  passed,  but  all 
was  ineffectual.  The  six  articles  were  adopted,  and 
became,  for  a  time,  the  law  of  the  land. 

ARTICLES  OF  SMALCALD.  This  name  was 
given  to  a  series  of  articles  drawn  up  by  Luther  at 
Smalc:Ud,  on  occasion  of  a  meeting  of  the  electors, 
princes,  and  states.  They  were  written  hi  German, 
and  in  Luther's  own  forcible  and  imcompromising 
style.  Thus  they  state  concerning  the  mass,  that 
"  The  Popish  mass  is  the  greatest  and  most  horrid 
abomination,  as  militating  directly  and  violently 
against  these  articles ;  and  yet  it  has  become  the 
chief  and  most  splendid  of  all  the  Popish  idolatries." 
The  articles  of  Smalcald  extend  over  twenty-eight 
folii.-  pages,  besides  a  preface,  and  an  a]  upended  treatise 
on  the  power  and  supremacy  of  the  Pope.  The  lirst 
part  consists  of  several  articles  in  which  the  Protestants 
professed  to  agree  with  the  Papists, — those  concern- 
ing God,  the  Trinity,  and  the  incarnation,  passion, 
and  ascension  of  Christ,  in  accordance  with  the 
Apostles'  and  the  Athanasian  creeds.  The  second 
part  consists  also  of  four  articles  of  fundamental  im- 
portance, but  in  which  the  Protestants  and  Papists 
entirely  ditfer  in  opinion.  Tliese  refer  to  the  nature 
and  ground  of  justification,  the  mass,  and  .saint-wor- 
ship, ecclesiastical  and  monkish  establishments,  and 
the  claims  of  the  Pope.  The  third  part  contains  tif- 
teen  articles  which  the  Protestants  regarded  as  higlily 
important,  but  to  which  the  Papists  attached  little 
value.  The  subjects  are  sin,  the  law,  repentance, 
the  gospel,  baptism,  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  the 
power  of  the  keys,  confession,  excommunication,  or- 
dination, celibacy  of  the  clergy,  churches,  good 
works,  monastic  vows,  and  human  satisfactions  for 
sin.  When  the  Protestants  subscribed  these  articles, 
Melancthon  annexed  a  reservation  to  his  signature. 
Betting  forth  that  he  could  admit  of  a  Pope  provided 
only  he  would  allow  the  gospel  to  be  preached  in 
purity,  and  would  give  up  all  pretensions  to  a  divine 
right  to  rule  the  chiu-ch,  resting  his  claims  solely  on 
expediency  and  the  consent  of  the  church.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  dissent  from  Luther,  Melancthon 
was  requested  to  draw  up  an  article  on  the  power 
and  supremacy  of  the  Pope.  This  was  done,  and 
having  been  approved  by  the  Protestants,  was  sub- 
scribed by  them.  The  additional  article  is,  as  we 
have  said,  appended  to  the  articles  of  Smalcald,  form- 
ing, as  it  were,  a  part  of  them. 

AllTICLES  (TiiiRTY-NiNi;).  Shortly  after  the 
liel'onnation  had  commenced  in  ICngland,  in  tlie 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  Archbishop  Craumer  induced 
the  king  to  permit  the  publiciition  of  two  books,  em- 
bodying the  most  imjiortant  points  of  Reformed  doc- 
trine. Both  these  works  were  set  forth  by  authority, 
and  compiled  by  a  connnittoe  from  the  convocalion. 
The  one  was  called  'The  godly  and  pious  institution 
of  a  Christian  man,'  published  in  1537  ;  and  the  other 


'  A  Doctrine  and  Erudition  for  any  Cliristian  man,' 
which  was  an  improved  edition  of  the  former,  and 
was  publislied  in  1540  and  154.3.  The  works  now 
referred  to  contained  a  few  of  the  most  imiior- 
tant  religious  fonns,  such  as  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
Ave  Maria,  creed,  ten  commandments,  a  declaration 
of  the  seven  sacraments,  &c.  In  1540  also,  a  com- 
mittee of  bishops  and  divines  was  appointed  by 
Henry  VIIL  at  the  petition  of  the  convocation,  to 
reform  the  rituals  and  offices  of  the  church.  It  was 
not,  however,  tiU  after  the  death  of  Henry,  and  when 
Edward  VI.  ascended  the  tlu-one,  that  any  eti'ective 
steps  were  taken  for  producing  a  series  of  articles 
expressing  the  belief  of  the  reformed  Church  of 
England.  In  1552,  however,  a  document  of  this 
kind  was  drawn  up,  probably  by  Cranmer  and  Rid- 
ley, and  founded  upon  the  Augsburg  Coxpks- 
SION  (which  see).  The  articles,  then  published  by 
royal  authority,  amoimted  to  forty-two,  which  were 
afterwards  repealed  in  tlie  time  of  Mary.  Soon  after 
tlie  accession  of  Elizabeth,  a  new  act  passed,  estab- 
lisliing  the  ijueen's  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  and  re- 
pealing all  the  laws  for  establishing  Popery.  At  tlie 
suggestion  of  Archbishop  Parker,  the  articles  of 
1552  were  revised,  and  reduced  from  forty-two  to 
thirty-nine.  The  articles  of  Edward's  code  wliich 
were  omitted  in  the  revised  version,  related  to  the 
resun-ection  of  the  dead,  the  impeiishable  iiatm-e  of 
the  soul,  the  Millenarians,  and  universal  salvation. 
The  thirty-nine  articles,  in  their  corrected  fonn,  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  both  houses  of  convocation  in 
1562,  and  were  subscribed  by  the  prelates  and  the 
rest  of  the  clerg)-.  They  were  published  at  tirst  in 
Latin  only,  and  it  was  not  til!  1571  that  an  authentic 
English  copy  appeared,  having  been  again  revised  by 
the  convocation,  and  a  few  slight  changes  introduced. 
The  articles  were  now  given  to  the  public  both  in  Latin 
and  Englisli,  and  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  in  use 
at  present.  Queen  Elizabeth  issued  her  ratification  of 
this  solemn  embodiment  of  the  church's  creed,  an 
act  which  was  renewed  b\'  Charles  I.  in  1028,  and 
finally  confirmed  at  the  Restoration,  in  1G62. 

The  Church  of  England  requires  a  subscription  to 
these  articles  ex  annuo  from  all  those  who  are  ad- 
mitted into  lioly  orders  or  to  ecclesiastical  benefices. 
This  subscription,  however,  is  required  in  England 
alone ;  in  Ireland  it  is  dispensed  with.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  )ieruse  the  thirty-nine  articles  without  being 
struck  with  tlieir  thoroughly  Calvinistic  character, 
and  although  many  within  the  pale  of  the  church 
both  hold  and  teach  doctrines  which  are  moi-e  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Arminian  tlian  the  Calvhiistic 
scheme,  no  countenance  or  sanction  to  sucli  teaching 
is  to  be  found  in  her  articles. 

ARTOTYRITES  (Gr.  (irtox,  bread, /Hro.«,  cheese), 
a  Christian  sect  which  apiieared  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, and  who  are  nu'iitioned  by  Epiiihanius,  and 
after  him  by  Augustine,  as  deriving  their  name  from 
a  strange  practice  which  they  observed  of  otJering 
bread  and  cheese  in  the  eucharist,  founded  on  tlu 
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notion  that  the  tii'st  oblations  that  were  otiered  by 
men  in  tlie  infancy  of  tlie  world  were  of  the  fruits  of 
tlie  earth  and  of  sheep.  Tliey  ha\'e  been  considered 
as  in  all  probability  a  branch  of  the  Montanists 
(wliich  see).  They  admitted  women  into  the  priest- 
hood and  episcopate,  and  Epiphanius  says  of  them 
that  it  was  a  common  tiling  to  see  a  body  of  seven 
girls,  dressed  in  white  and  each  carrying  a  torch  in 
her  hand,  enter  the  church  weeping  and  bewailing 
the  depravity  of  human  nature. 

ARTZEBURST  (Annenian,  a  messenger),  a  name 
given  in  the  Greek  church  to  the  Wednesday  and 
Friday  in  the  eleventh  week  before  Easter,  which 
are  not  observed  as  fasts,  although  these  days  are  so 
observed  in  every  other  week  throughout  the  year. 
The  exception  is  thus  accoimted  for  by  a  Greek  au- 
thor. A  favourite  dog,  which  served  in  the  capacity 
of  a  iTiessenger  or  post  to  some  Armenian  heretics, 
having  died,  its  owners  innnediately  accused  the  (^r- 
thodox  Greeks  of  havmg  caused  the  animal's  death. 
The  Armenians  set  apart  two  days  of  the  eleventh 
week  before  Easter  as  fast-days,  in  commemoration 
of  the  dog's  good  services,  and  as  a  public  testmiony 
of  their  unfeigned  sorrow  for  its  untimely  end.  The 
Greeks,  that  they  might  not  even  seem  to  conform 
to  this  practice  of  the  Armenian  heretics,  were  ex- 
cused by  the  Greek  church  from  fasting  on  these 
two  days,  which  were  hence  called  Artzeburst,  the 
Armenian  word  for  messenger.  Some  historians  say 
that  this  practice  of  the  Greek  church  was  in  imita- 
tion of  the  fast  observed  by  the  Ninevites  ;  others 
again  say  that  it  is  a  commemoration  of  Adam's 
punishment  and  expulsion  from  Paradise  after  his 
fidl. 

ARUSPICES  (Lat.  ah  ari^  mspkkndis,  fi-om  in- 
specting the  altarsl,  soothsayers  or  diviners  among 
the  ancient  Romans.  They  are  supposed  to  have 
come  originally  from  Etruria  to  Rome,  and  their 
chief  duty  was  understood  to  be  that  of  ascertaining 
the  will  of  the  gods.  Tacitus  speaks  of  a  college  of 
Aruspices  in  the  time  of  the  emperors,  but  the  date 
of  its  fomiation  does  not  appear.  Their  art,  which 
received  the  name  of  arusjncina,  consisted  in  inter- 
preting the  will  of  the  gods  from  the  appearani^e 
which  the  entrails  of  animals  exhibited  when  oHered 
in  sacrifice  upon  the  altars.  But  they  were  not 
limited  to  this  mode  of  exercismg  their  art ;  they 
were  expected  to  examme  all  kinds  of  prodigies  or 
wonderi'ul  ajipearances  in  nature.  At  one  time,  as 
Cicero  informs  us  in  his  work  '  De  Divinatione,'  the 
senate  appointed  that  a  number  of  young  men  from 
Etruria  should  be  regularly  trained  expressly  to  act 
as  Aruspices.  In  the  later  periods  of  the  Roman  his- 
tory, this  superstitious  art  gradually  fell  into  desue- 
tude, and  at  length  entirely  disappeared.  Among 
many  uncivilized  nations  in  modem  times,  similar 
soothsayers  and  diviners  are  fomid  to  exist.  See 
Divination. 

ARVALES  FRATRES  (Lat.  arvum,  a  field, 
f rater,  a  brother),  a  college  of  priests  among  the  an- 


cient Romans,  whose  office  it  was  to  ofi'er  sacrifices 
for  the  fertility  of  the  fields.  Tliey  were  twelve  in 
number,  and  are  said  to  have  owed  their  original  ap- 
pointment to  Romulus.  Their  distinctive  badge 
of  office  was  a  chaplet  of  ears  of  corn  fastened  i-oiuid 
their  heads  by  a  white  band.  Once  a-year  they 
celebrated  a  tliree  days'  festival  in  honour  of  Ceres, 
towards  the  end  of  May.  Under  the  Emperors  they 
were  frequently  employed  m  ottering  public  thanks- 
givings, and  also  in  celebrating  the  A.mbarvalia 
(wliich  see),  in  honour  of  Ceres. 

ARYA,  one  of  the  four  paths  which,  in  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Budhists,  when  entered  upon  leads  either 
immediately  or  more  remotely  to  the  attaimnent  of 
nirwana,  or  secession  of  existence.  (See  Annihila- 
tion.) He  who  enters  upon  the  Arya  or  Ai'yahut 
has  overcome  or  destroyed  all  evil  desires,  and  cleav- 
ing to  existence.  He  is  understood  to  know  the 
thoughts  of  any  one  in  any  situation  whatever.     See 

BUDIILSTS. 

ARZA,  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  heathen  idol, 
referred  to  in  1st  ICings  xvi.  9,  "  And  his  servant 
Ziuiri,  captain  of  half  Ins  chariots,  conspned  against 
him,  as  he  was  in  Tirzah,  drinking  himself  dnmk  in 
the  house  of  Arza  steward  of  liis  house  in  Tirzah." 
The  Chaldee  Paraphrast  thus  interprets  the  pas- 
sage, "  When  he  drank  himse  f  tkunk  in  the  temple 
of  Arza,  an  idol  which  stood  near  the  palace  in  Tir- 
zah." The  Jewish  opinion,  however,  seems  to  be 
the  most  probable,  which  considers  Arza  to  be  the 
cliief  man  of  the  house,  or  the  steward  of  the  king 
of  Israel  in  Tirzah. 

ASANYASATTA,  an  unconscious  state  of  being, 
one  of  the  forms  of  existence  in  the  Budhist  religion. 

ASAPH,  one  of  the  inferior  deities  among  the  an- 
cient Arabians. 

ASBAMjEUS,  a  surname  of  Zeus,  viewed  as  the 
])atron  of  those  who  sacredly  adhered  to  their  oaths. 
Tlie  title  was  supposed  to  be  derived  from  a  well  in 
Cappadocia,  called  Asliania'on,  the  waters  of  which 
were  agreeable  and  healthful  to  those  who  lionourably 
kept  their  oaths,  but  disagreeable  and  pernicious  to 
those  who  broke  them. 

ASCALAPHUS  (Gr.  an  awl),  the  son  of  Ache- 
ron, or  as  he  is  sometimes  tenned,  the  son  of  Styx,    j 
who  was  changed  by  Ceres  into  an  owl.  j 

ASCENSION-DAY,  a  festival  celebrated  in  com- 
memoration of  our  Lord's  ascension  into  heaven. 
It  is  observed  by  the  Romish,  Greek,  and  English 
churches,  on  the  second  Thursday  before  Pentecost. 
The  exact  period  when  this  festival  iirst  originated 
has  not  been  ascertained.  Some  lia\e  attempted  to 
trace  it  back  to  the  days  of  the  apostles,  but  neither 
in  the  Acts  nor  the  writings  of  the  apostles  do  we  find 
the  leiist  mention  of  it.  The  author  of  the  ApostoHc 
Constitutions  is  the  first  who  refers  to  it,  stating 
that  slaves  should  rest  from  their  labours  on  the  day 
of  the  ascension.  Augustine  speaks  of  this  festival 
as  of  great  antiquity,  and  Chrysostom  mentions  it 
mider  the  name  of  our  Lord's  assumption  into  hea 
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vea.  Hospinian.  in  his  work  on  tlie  Christian  Fes- 
livals,  tells  us,  tliat  in  some  places  ihe  most  ridicu- 
lous ceremonies  were  observed  on  ascension-day. 
Thus  a  practice  existed  in  the  dark  ages,  of  repre- 
senting Christ's  ascension  ui  the  cliurch,  by  drawing 
up  an  image  of  Christ  to  the  roof  of  the  church,  and 
tlieu  casting  down  the  image  of  Satan  in  flames,  to  re- 
present his  falling  as  lightning  from  heaven.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  observ.ance  of  ascension- 
day  as  a  sacred  festival  commenced  tow.ards  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  third  century ;  at  all  events,  its  exist- 
ence in  the  fourth  centur}-  is  undoubted,  llosheim 
dates  it,  however,  so  late  as  the  seventh  century, 
but  on  what  authority  he  does  not  mention.  Tliis  is 
held  as  an  important  festival  both  in  the  Romish  and 
Greek  churches.  In  the  former  church,  on  this  day, 
after  the  Gospel  has  been  read,  the  Paschal  candle 
is  extinguished  to  denote  our  Saviour's  leaving  the 
earth,  and  ascending  to  heaven.  Tlie  altar  is  adorned 
with  flowers,  images,  and  relics,  and  the  ofticiating 
priest  and  his  attendants  are  dressed  in  their  white 
vestments.  The  blessing  which  the  Pope  pronounces 
on  this  da}',  is  one  of  the  three  solemn  benedictions. 
Anciently  it  was  customary  for  his  HoUness  before 
he  pronounced  the  blessing  to  excommunicate  all 
heretics  and  infidels  in  a  solemn  manner,  but  that 
ceremony  is  now  confined  to  Holy  Thursday. 

ASCETERIUM,  a  n.ime  sometimes  given  to  a 
monastery,  from  the  circumstance  that  every  monk 
ought  to  be  an  ascetic.     (See  next  article.) 

ASCETICS  (Gr.  ascesis,  exercise  or  discipline),  a 
name  given  to  those  wlio  retired  from  the  world  for 
purposes  of  mortification  and  devotion.  The  sjiirit 
of  asceticism  began  to  ajipear  at  an  early  period  in 
the  Christian  chiux-h.  The  de\otional  feelings  of 
many  in  the  primitive  ages  of  the  church  were  warm 
and  enthusiastic ;  they  frequently  loved  to  be  alone, 
and  to  give  themselves  up  for  a  season  to  meditation 
and  prayer.  Such  a  practice  was  laudable  and  right. 
But  gradu.ally  extravagant  notions  were  formed  upon 
the  subject.  Retirement  and  seclusion  from  the  bus- 
tle and  the  business  of  men  came  to  be  regarded  as 
peculiarly  favourable  to  spiritual  religion  ;  and  by 
an  easy  transition  those  who  indulged  in  habits  of 
separation  from  tlie  world  were  viewed  as  invested 
with  more  than  ordinary  sanctity.  "  Christianity," 
it  has  been  well  remarked,  "  was  designed  to  be  the 
tmi-ld-suhje.clin;]  j'niiciple.  It  was  to  take  up  into 
itself  and  ai)|jropriate  to  its  own  ends  all  that  be- 
longs to  man, — all  that  is  of  the  world.  But  to 
bring  this  about,  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  first 
enter  into  a  conflict  with  what  had  hitherto  been 
the  world-subjecting  principle, —into  a  conflict  witli 
sin  and  the  principle  of  hejithenism  and  every- 
thing connected  therevvitli.  The  clearing  away  of 
these  hindrances  must  therefore  be  tlie  first  aim 
of  Christianity ;  ilthough  indeed  this  was  an  ob- 
ject that  could  not  be  really  accomjilished  without 
the  positive  appropriation  of  the  purely  human  ele- 
ment,    ill  the  develojiment,  in  time,  the  negative, 


aggressive  tendency  must  needs  appear  first ;  and  of 
this  there  might  easily  come  to  be  an  undue  predo- 
minance, while  the  positive  appropriating  element, 
without  which  the  problem  of  Christianity  coulS 
never  be  resolved,  might  retreat  out  of  sight.  Hence 
a  one- sided  ascetic  tendency  easily  introduced  itself 
into  the  earliest  stages,  into  the  first  stadium,  of  the 
development  of  the  Christian  life,  and  more  jiarticu- 
larly  in  the  case  of  those  who  embraced  Christianity 
with  their  whole  sold.  Wherever  this  religion 
awakened  in  the  first  place  disgust  at  the  worldly 
pursuits  which  had  ]ire\-iously  swallowed  up  the  life, 
enkindled  the  holy  flame  of  lo\'e  for  the  diWue,  of 
aspiration  after  eternal  life,  this  first  movement  would 
readily  assume  an  ascetic  shape.  With  this,  other 
elements  might  now  intermingle,  that  had  fonued 
themselves,  independent  of  Christianity,  out  of  the 
pre\ious  process  of  the  world's  de\elopment,  and 
which,  without  the  creative  influence  of  Christianity, 
would  have  taken  a  much  wider  sweep,  and  which 
could  be  finally  subdued  only  by  the  might  of  this 
new  principle  of  life.  The  sprightly,  youthful  life  of 
the  pagan  %vorld  had  passed  over  at  length  into  the 
sense  of  inward  disunion,  of  schism,  and  had  given 
place  to  the  dualistic  and  ascetic  tendencies  coming 
from  the  East.  Accordingly,  Christianity  at  its  first 
ajipearance  found  such  tendencies  already  existing, 
and  these,  which  found  a  pouit  of  contact  and  miioa 
in  the  deep-felt  breach,  would  ha\e  pressed  onward 
to  a  still  more  extrav.agant  length,  if  the  conscious- 
ness of  redemption  proceeding  from  Christianity  had 
not,  in  proportifin  as  it  unfolded  itself,  deprived  them 
more  and  more  of  this  point  of  union.  But  beyond 
a  doubt,  this  already  existing  tendency  to  a  miscon- 
ceived renunciation  of  the  world  and  of  sense,  might 
mix  in  with  the  one-sided  negative  tendency,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  would  first  become  prominent  in  the 
development  of  Christian  life,  and  might  in  this  way 
assume  a  Christian  .shape  and  colouring." 

Asceticism,  more  particidarly  in  the  exaggerated 
form  in  which  it  appeared  at  a  later  period  under 
the  name  of  IMoNACiiiSM  (which  see),  is  an  obvious 
lierversion  of  a  plain  and  admitted  principle  of  Chris- 
tianity. That  the  believer  ought  to  separate  himself 
from  the  world,  so  as  to  renounce  all  participation  in, 
or  even  sympathy  with,  its  luigodly  maxims  and  man- 
ners, is  an  undoubted  precept  of  the  Word  of  (jod. 
"  Be  not  conformed  to  this  world."  says  the  apostle 
Paul,  addressing  true  Christians,  '•  but  be  ye  trans- 
fonned  by  the  renewing  of  your  minds,  that  ye  may 
prove  what  is  that  good,  and  acc(']itablc,  and  perl'cci 
will  of  God."  This,  however,  obviously  refers  to  a 
Sjiiritual,  not  a  literal  sejiaraticin  from  the  world. 
The  scriptural  command,  however,  has  in  multitudes 
of  instances  been  grossly  iiervertcd.  Imitathig  the 
Essenes  of  the  Jewish  church,  first  individuals,  iuitl 
then  communities  of  ascetics  arose  in  the  Christian 
church,  who  gave  themselves  up  to  devotion  and 
habits  of  self-denial.  The  ascetics  of  the  early  church 
have  been  often  confounded  with  the  monks  of  later 
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r*ges,  particularly  by  Roman  Catholic  writers,  who 
are  naturally  anxious  to  trace  back  Monasticism  to 
apostolic  times.  But  there  were  many  points  of  es- 
sential importance  in  which  the  early  ascetics  differed 
entirely  from  the  more  recent  Popish  monks.  The 
primitive  ascetics  were  men  of  active  habits,  who 
mingled  in  society,  and  differed  from  others  chiefly 
in  the  high  attainments  which  they  had  made  in 
spirituality  and  self-denial.  They  were  iiidiiierently 
either  of  the  clergy  or  laity,  and  were  subject  to  no 
particular  rules  of  government,  and  bound  by  no 
precepts  but  those  of  the  gospel.  In  these  and  many 
other  respects  they  differed  entirely  from  Romish 
monks.  Hence,  as  Bingham  rightly  remarks, 
"  There  were  always  ascetics  in  the  church,  but 
not  always  monks,  retii'ing  to  the  deserts  and 
mountains,  or  living  in  monasteries  and  cells  as  in 
after  ages."  The  fact  is,  that  monasticism,  properly 
60  called,  dates  no  earUer  than  towards  the  middle  of 
the  third  century,  the  first  real  monk  being  an 
Egyptian  Christian  called  Paul,  who  fled  from  the 
fury  of  the  Decian  persecution,  A.  D.  252, — taking 
refuge  in  the  desert  of  Thebais.  and  living  there  in 
the  deepest  seclusion  for  a  very  long  time — ac- 
cording to  tradition,  for  ninety  years.  At  an  early 
period  Christian  ivTiters  of  standing  and  weight  set 
themselves  to  resist  the  false  ascetic  tendency.  In 
the  Shepherd  of  Hennas,  a  work  of  great  authority 
in  the  first  centuries  of  the  church,  we  find  many 
remarks  which  indicate  a  spirit  completely  opposed 
to  that  of  asceticism.  Clement  of  Alexandria  argues 
with  great  power  against  the  ascetics,  and  to  correct 
the  opinion  of  those  who  held  that  the  renimciation 
of  all  worldly  goods  was  true  Christian  perfection, 
he  wrote  a  tract  on  the  question,  '  What  must  be 
the  rich  man's  character  in  order  that  he  may  be 
saved  ? '  In  this  small  but  valuable  treatise,  he 
shows,  that  in  Christianity  the  disposition  of  the 
heart  is  the  essential  thing.  "  A  man,"  he  shrewdly 
remarks,  "  may  have  thrown  away  his  earthly  pos- 
sessions, and  still  retain  the  desire  of  them  in  his 
lieart  ;  thus  subjecting  himself  to  the  double  disquie- 
tude of  having  to  regret  his  prodigality,  and  of  feel- 
ing himself  deprived  of  the  necessaries  of  life." 

The  rise  of  asceticism  in  the  second  century,  and 
the  causes  which  originated  it,  are  thus  stated  by 
Mosheim.  "  There  soon  arose  a  class  of  persons 
who  professed  to  strive  after  that  higher  and  more 
eminent  holuiess  which  common  Christians  cannot 
attain  ;  and  who  resolved  to  obey  the  counsels  of 
Christ  in  order  to  enjov  intimate  communion  with 
God  in  this  life,  and  on  leaving  the  body  to  rise  with- 
out impediment  or  difficulty  to  the  celestial  world. 
They  supposed  many  things  were  forbidden  to  them, 
which  were  allowed  to  other  Chnstians ;  such  as 
wine,  flesh,  matrimony,  and  worldly  business.  They 
supposed  they  must  emaciate  their  bodies  with  watch- 
ing, fastmg,  toil,  and  himger.  They  considered  it  a 
happiness  to  retn-e  to  desert  places,  and  by  close 
meditation  to  abstract  their  minds  from  all  external 
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objects  and  whatever  delights  the  senses.  Both  men 
and  women  imposed  these  severe  restraints  on  them- 
selves, with  good  intentions  I  suppose,  but  they  set 
a  bad  example,  and  greatly  injured  the  cause  of 
Christianity.  They  were  denominated  Ascetics, 
Spoudaioi,  Eklektoi,  and  also  both  male  and  female 
philosophers,  and  were  distinguished  from  other 
Christians,  not  only  by  a  different  appellation,  but 
by  pecuharities  of  di-ess  and  demeanour.  Those  of 
this  century  who  embraced  this  austere  mode  of  life, 
lived  indeed  by  themselves,  but  they  did  not  with- 
draw altogether  from  the  society  and  converse  of 
men,  but  in  process  of  time  persons  of  this  descrip- 
tion retired  into  deserts,  and  afterwards  formed  them- 
selves into  associations  after  the  manner  of  the  Es- 
senes  and  Therapeutse. 

"  The  causes  of  this  institution  are  plain.  First,  the 
Christians  did  not  wish  to  appear  inferior  to  the 
Greeks,  tlie  Romans,  and  the  other  people,  among 
whom  there  were  many  philosojihers  and  sages  who 
were  distinguished  from  the  vulgar  by  their  dress  and 
their  whole  mode  of  life,  and  who  were  held  in  high 
honour.  Now,  among  these  phdosophers  (as  is  weU 
known)  none  were  more  popular  with  the  Clunstians 
than  tlie  Platonists  and  Pythagoreans,  who  it  ap- 
pears I'econunended  two  modes  of  living  ;  the  one  for 
philosophers  who  wished  to  excel  others  in  virtue, 
and  the  other  for  people  engaged  in  the  common  af- 
fairs of  life.  The  Platonists  prescribed  the  follow- 
ing rule  for  philosophers  : — The  mind  of  a  wise  man 
must  be  witlidrawn  as  far  as  possible  from  the  con  ■ 
tagious  influence  of  the  body  ;  and  as  the  oppressive 
load  of  the  body  and  intercourse  with  men  are  most 
adverse  to  this  design,  therefore  all  sensual  gratifi- 
cations are  to  be  avoided ;  the  body  is  to  be  sus- 
tained or  rather  mortified  with  coarse  and  slender 
fare ;  solitude  is  to  be  sought  for ;  and  the  mind  is 
to  be  self-collected  and  absorbed  in  contemplation, 
so  as  to  be  detached  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
body.  Whoever  lives  in  this  maimer  shall  in  the 
jiresent  life  have  converse  with  God ;  and  when 
freed  from  the  load  of  the  body,  shall  ascend  without 
delay  to  the  celestial  man.sions,  and  not  need  hke  the 
souls  of  other  men  to  undergo  a  purgation.  The 
grounds  of  this  system  lay  in  the  peculiar  sentiments 
entertained  by  this  sect  of  philosoj'hers  and  by  their 
friends,  re.specting  the  .soul,  demons,  matter,  and  the 
imiverse.  And  when  these  sentiments  were  em 
braced  by  the  Christian  philosoj)hers,  the  necessary 
consequences  of  them  must  also  be  adopted." 

The  MONTANISTS  (which  see),  in  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  mculcated  upon  their  followers  the 
observance  of  various  pi-ecepts,  which  were  strictly  | 
of  an  ascetic  character.  External  asceticism  generally 
was  progressively  and  increasingly  valued ;  and  there 
appeared  many  ascetics  of  both  sexes,  although  they 
were  bound  by  no  iiTevocable  vow.  The  Alexan- 
drian distinction  of  a  higher  and  a  lower  virtue, 
had  a  special  influence  in  recommending  asceticism. 
It  is  true  that  the  renouncing  of  sensual  enjoyments 
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was  only  the  means  foi  attaining  to  that  liiglier  virtue, 
that  is,  to  tliat  passionless  state  whereby  man  is 
inadc  like  to  Goil  and  united  to  him;  so  that  who- 
ever had  reached  this  point  had  no  more  need  of  that 
renunciation  of  sensual  gratification.  But  afterwards 
the  opinion  that  the  higher  virtue  must  manifest  itself 
especially  in  external  asceticism,  obtained  currency 
after  the  example  of  Origeu,  in  the  Christian  school 
at  Alexandria,  as  well  as  among  the  New  Platonists. 

Hitherto  the  ascetics  had  h\ed  scattered  among 
other  Christians  without  external  distinction  ;  but 
the  Decian  persecution  was  the  cause  of  some  Eg)!)- 
tian  Christians  fleeing  into  the  desert,  and  there  in 
solitude  giving  themselves  up  to  an  ascetici-m  ui  the 
highest  degree  extravagant.  This  new  asceticism 
began  to  make  greater  noise  when,  during  Maxi- 
rain's  persecution,  A.  D.  311,  the  hermit  Anthony 
appeared  in  a  wild  attire  at  Alexandi'ia.  This  man 
found  imitators,  and  thus  asceticism  gave  rise  to  an- 
other and  still  more  extravagant  spirit,  that  of  MoNA- 
CHISJI  (which  see). 

ASCETRIiE,  a  name  frequently  applied  to  con- 
secrated virgins  in  the  ancient  church.     See  Nuns. 

ASCHARIANS,  a  Jlohammedan  sect,  the  disci- 
ples of  Aschari  who  died  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century  of  the  Ilegira.  They  hold  that  God 
acts  only  by  general  laws,  and  upon  this  they  ground 
the  liberty  of  man,  and  the  merit  of  good  works.  But 
being  the  Creator,  he  must  concur  in  all  the  actions 
of  men,  according  to  their  Wew  of  the  subject.  "  Our 
actions."  they  sav',  "  are  really  and  eflectually  pro- 
duced by  the  Creator ;  but  the  application  of  them 
to  the  obeyuig  or  disobeying  of  the  law  comes  from 
us."  The  opinions  of  the  Ascharians  are  directly 
opposed  to  tho.se  of  the  Motag.^les. 

ASCHIIOR,  four  of  the  months  which,  among  the 
Mohammedans  as  well  as  among  the  ancient  Ara- 
bians, were  regarded  as  sacred.  These  months  were 
Moharram,  Resjele,  Dulkadha,  and  Dulhaggia.  No 
war,  no  hostile  operations  could  be  lawfully  begun 
or  carried  on  in  these  months,  and  most  of  the  Ara- 
bian tribes  observed  this  so  punctually,  that  even 
the  murderer  of  a  father  or  brother  was  not  to  be 
punished,  or  any  violence  offered  to  him  at  that 
time.  Mohammed  seems  to  approve  this  institutifm 
of  the  sacred  months  in  the  Koran,  in  which  he 
blames  those  Arabians,  who,  being  tired  of  living  so 
long  without  robbing,  deferred  the  sanctificatinii  of 
Moharram  to  the  month  following.  He  enforces 
the  careful  observance  of  the  sacred  months,  except 
in  the  case  of  a  war  against  the  infidels. 

ASCHOUR,  the  tenth  day  or  tenth  night  of  Mo- 
harram, which  is  the  lirst  month  of  the  Arabic  year. 
The  word  signifies  likewise  ten  days,  or  ten  nights. 
Mohannned,  in  the  eighty-ninth  chapter  of  the  Ko- 
ran, introduces  God  swearing  by  the  ten  nights.  The 
Mohanmiedans  generally  fast  on  this  day  for  three 
reasons  :  1.  Because  the  ancient  Arabians  fasted  on 
this  day  long  before  the  time  of  Mohannned.  2.  Be- 
cause ou  this  day  Noah  left  the  ark ;  and  i.  Because 


on  tins  day  God  pardoned  the  Ninevites.  The  Per- 
sians and  other  followers  of  Ah  have  an  additional 
reason  for  the  observance  of  this  day,  for  they  be- 
lieve that  Hossein,  son  of  Ali,  was  slain  on  this  day 
in  battle.  The  commemoration  of  his  death  is  cele- 
brated annually  with  great  mourning  and  lamenta- 
tion. 

ASCITES.    See  Ascodrogites. 

ASCLEPIEIA,  festivals  which  ajipear  to  have 
been  celebrated  among  the  ancient  Greeks  wherever 
temples  existed  in  honour  of  -EsCULAPIUS  (which 
see),  god  of  medicine.  The  most  celebrated  of  these 
festivals,  howe\'er,  was  that  which  was  held  at  Epi- 
daurus  every  five  years,  and  at  wliich  a  contest  took 
place  among  poets  and  musicians,  from  which  it  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  sacred  conteidioii.  A  similar 
festival  is  said  to  have  been  held  at  Athens. 

ASCLEPIODOTEANS,  a  small  Christian  sect 
which  arose  in  the  third  century,  in  the  reign  of  the 
Roman  emperor,  Heliogabalus.  It  derived  its  name 
from  Asclepiodotus,  who  taught,  Uke  the  modern 
Socinians,  that  Jesus  Christ  w-as  a  mere  man.  Those 
who  held  this  lieresy  were  excommunicated  by  Vi- 
banns,  bishop  of  Rome,  A.  n.  221. 

ASCODROGITES,  a  Christian  sect  in  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Commodus,  towards  the  second  cen- 
tury. They  appear  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the 
MoNTANiSTS  (which  see),  and  to  have  held  very  ex- 
travagant notions.  They  are  said  to  have  derived 
their  name  from  Gr.  aitkos,  a  bottle,  in  consequence 
of  a  strange  practice  which  [irevailed  among  them, 
of  bringing  into  their  churches  bags  or  skins  filled 
with  wine,  and  designed  to  rejjresent  the  new  bottles 
filled  with  new  wine  of  which  Christ  speaks.  They 
are  represented  also  as  dancing  romid  these  bottles, 
and  intoxicating  themselves  with  the  wine.  They 
were  also  called  Ascites,  which  is  derived  from  the 
.same  word  as  Ascodrogites.  It  is  \ery  probable  that 
this  sect  has  been  misrepresented,  and  held  forth  by 
their  enemies  in  a  ridiculous  light. 

ASCODRUTES,  a  Gnostic  sect  who  considered 
all  religion  as  consisting  simply  in  knowledge  or  ab- 
stract theory,  and  under  pi'Ctence  of  adhering  to 
spiritual  worship  alone,  would  admit  of  no  cxtern.al 
or  corporeal  syndiols  whatexer.  They  asserted,  as 
Theodoret  describes  them,  that  Divine  mysteries  be- 
ing the  images  of  invisible  things  were  not  to  be  set 
forth  by  visible  things;  nor  incorporeal  things  repre- 
sented by  sensible  and  corporeal  things.  Therefore, 
they  iie\er  baptized  any  that  were  of  their  sect,  nor 
celebrated  the  mystery  of  the  eucharist  among  them. 
For  they  said  the  knowledge  of  all  things  was  their 
redemption.  The  Marcosians  and  Valicntinians 
(which  see),  seem  to  have  entertained  similar  senti- 
ments. 

ASCOLIA  (Gr.  ashos,  a  bag),  a  custom  observed 
by  the  Athenians  in  the  celebration  of  the  Antiiks- 
Ticui.l  (which  see),  or  festivals  in  honour  of  Diony- 
sus. A  sacrifice  haxing  been  offered  to  the  goii, 
a  bag  was  formed  from  the  skin  and  smeared  with 
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oil,  after  which  attempts  were  made  to  dance  upon 
it.  The  faihire  of  many  who  tried  this  feat  afforded 
great  amusement  to  the  spectators,  and  the  individual 
who  succeeded  obtained  the  skin  as  a  prize. 

ASEN,  or  /EsiR,  the  name  given  to  the  gods  of 
the  Scandinavian  mythology. 

ASGARD,  the  abode  of  the  gods  among  the  an- 
cient Scandinavians. 

ASH-TKEE.  The  court  of  the  gods  is  repre- 
sented m  the  Edda  of  the  ancient  Scandinavians,  as 
having  been  usually  held  under  a  great  ash-tree, 
and  there  they  distributed  justice.  This  ash  is  the 
greatest  of  all  trees  ;  its  branches  cover  the  surface 
of  the  earth  ;  its  top  reaches  to  the  highest  heaven  ; 
it  is  supported  by  three  vast  roots,  one  of  which  ex- 
tends to  the  nmth  world.  An  eagle,  whose  piercing 
eye  discovers  all  things,  perches  upon  its  branches. 
A  squin-cl  is  continually  running  up  and  domi  it  to 
bring  news ;  while  a  parcel  of  serpents,  fastened  to 
the  trunk,  endeavom-  to  destroy  him.  From  under 
one  oftlie  roots  runs  a  fountain  wherem  wisdom  lies 
concealed.  From  a  neighbouring  spring  (the  foun- 
tain of  past  things)  three  virgins  are  continually 
drawing  a  precious  water,  with  which  they  water 
the  ash-tree.  This  water  keeps  up  the  beauty  of  its 
foliage,  and,  after  havmg  refreshed  its  leaves,  falls 
back  again  to  the  earth,  where  it  forms  the  dew  of 
which  the  bees  make  their  honey.  These  three  rir- 
gins  always  keep  under  the  ash ;  and  it  is  they  wlio 
dispense  the  days  and  ages  of  men.  Every  man  hath 
1  destiny  appropriated  to  himself,  who  determines 
the  duration  and  events  of  his  hfe.  But  the  tlu-ee 
destinies  of  more  especial  note,  are  Urd,  the  past, 
Verdandi,  the  present,  and  Skidd,  the  future.  The 
third  root  of  the  ash  is  in  heaven,  and  under  it  is  the 
holy  Urder-fount.  Here  the  gods  sit  in  judgment. 
Every  day  they  ride  up  hither  on  horseback  over 
Bifriist,  wliich  is  called  the  ^Esir  Bridge.  According 
to  Finn  JIagnusen,  this  ash-tree  is  the  symbol  of 
universal  nature.  One  of  the  stems,  as  he  calls  the 
roots,  springs  from  the  central  primordial  abyss — from 
the  subterranean  source  of  matter,  as  it  might  be 
termed,  rims  up  through  the  earth  which  it  supports, 
and  issuing  out  of  the  celestial  mountain  hi  the 
world's  centre,  called  Asgard,  Caucasus,  Bordj,  spreads 
its  branches  over  the  whole  universe.  These  wide- 
spreading  branches  are  the  ethereal  or  celestial  re- 
gions ;  their  lea\es  the  clouds  ;  their  buds  or  fruits 
the  stars  ;  the  four  harts  are  the  four  cardinal  winds  ; 
the  eagle  is  a  symbol  of  the  an-;  the  hawk  of  the 
ether ;  and  the  squirrel  signities  hailstones,  snow- 
flakes,  vajjorous  agglomerations,  and  similar  atmo- 
spherical phenomena.  Another  stem  or  root  springs 
up  in  the  warm  south  over  the  ethereal  Urdar-foim- 
tain,  the  swans  swimmmg  in  which  denote  the  sun 
and  moon.  The  third  stem  takes  its  rise  in  the  cold 
and  clieerless  regions  of  the  north,  over  the  source  of 
the  ocean,  typified  by  Mimir's  well.  Mallet,  in  his 
'  Northern  Antiquities,'  while  he  states  that  he  agrees 
in  opuiion  with  Finn  Magnusen  as  to  the  Scandina- 


vian ash  being  the  symbol  of  universal  nature,  justly 
remarks,  that,  "  in  attempting  to  explain  the  myth 
hi  all  its  details,  he  has  let  his  imagination  get  the 
better  of  his  judgment."  Grimm  considers  the  whole 
myth  as  bearing  the  stamp  of  a  very  high  antiquity  ; 
but  he  confesses  that  it  does  not  appear  to  be  fully 
unfolded. 

Various  writers  have  exerted  their  ingeniuty  m 
explaining  the  myth  of  the  Scandinavian  ash.  Mono 
regards  it  as  the  emblem  of  human  life.  The  de- 
tails of  his  theory  are  thus  given  by  Mallet :  "  Man 
is  born  of  water,  the  swan  is  therefore  the  infantile 
soul  that  still  swims  on  the  water,  but  the  eagle,  the 
mature  experienced  rauid  that  soars-aloft ;  the  hawk 
perched  between  the  eagle's  eyes  being  internal  sen- 
sation. The  snakes  thiit  gnaw  the  root  of  life  are 
the  vices  and  the  passions ;  the  sqiiin'cl,  the  double- 
tongued  flatterer  constantly  running  between  these 
passions  and  the  mind  (the  eagle)  which  has  raised 
itself  above  theu-  control.  The  harts  denote  the 
passions  of  the  mmd,  folly,  maihiess,  teiTor,  and  dis- 
quietude, and  therefore  feed  on  the  liealthy  thoughts 
(the  green  leaves).  But  as  man  in  his  levity  remarks 
not  what  enemies  threaten  his  existence,  the  stem 
rots  on  the  side,  and  many  a  one  dies  ere  he  attains 
to  wisdom,  or  figuratively  before  the  bird  of  his  soul 
(the  eagle)  is  seated  amidst  the  perennial  verdure  ot 
the  mundane  tree."  Ling  supposes  that  by  the  ash 
was  meant  to  be  represented  the  symbol  both  of  uni- 
versal and  human  life,  and  that  its  three  roots  were 
meant  to  signify  the  physical,  the  intellectual,  and 
the  moral  prmciples.  Other  writers  understand  by 
these  roots,  matter,  organization,  and  spirit,  and  the  ash 
itself  to  denote  universal  primordial  vitality.  Mallet 
seems  to  uicline  to  the  opinion  that  this  mythic  tree 
is  the  symbol  of  ever- enduring  time,  or  rather  of 
universal  nature  ever-vaiying  in  its  aspects,  but  sub- 
sisting throughout  eternity.  It  is  a  singular  coinci- 
dence that  Virgil,  in  speakmg  of  the  ash-tree,  de- 
scribes it  with  its  outspreading  branches  as  enduring 
for  centuries,  and  represents  it  as  a  tree  that  reaches 
with  its  roots  as  far  downwards  as  it  does  upwards 
with  its  branches.     See  YGGDI;.^SIL. 

ASHANTEES  (Rkligion  of  the).  The  countiy 
inhabited  by  this  people  f(u-ms  a  powerful  kingdom 
contiguous  to  the  Gold  Coast  in  Western  Africa.  The 
entu-e  population  of  Ashantee,  with  all  its  dependen- 
cies, amounts  to  upwards  of  four  millions.  It  is  not 
so  much  one  state  as  an  assemblage  of  states,  all 
paying  feudal  homage  and  obedience  to  the  sovereign 
of  Ashantee.  Domestic  slavery  exists  throughout 
the  whole  kingdom,  and  the  lives  and  services  of  the 
slaves  are  at  the  entire  disposal  of  their  masters 
Polygamy  prevails  to  a  frightful  extent,  the  king 
being  allowed  to  possess  no  fewer  tlian  3,333  wives ; 
but  these  princesses  are  employed  in  various  ser- 
vices about  tlie  court,  and  are  even  required  to  per 
form  the  humblest  menial  oflices.  A  few  only  re- 
main in  the  palace,  and  the  rest  reside  on  the  king's 
plantations  or  in  the  capital,  where  two  streets  are 
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wholly  occupied  by  them,  and  no  other  person  is 
allowed  to  enter  tliat  part  of  the  town.  The  nobles 
are  allowed  to  have  as  many  wives  as  they  are  able 
to  maintain.  Tlie  luisband  lives  separate  from  his 
wives,  who  dwell  in  honses  or  sheds  contiguous  to 
each  other,  in  the  form  of  a  square.  They  cook  and 
caiTy  food  to  their  husbands,  but  are  not  allowed  to 
eat  witli  him. 

The  religion  of  the  Asliantees  is  very  similar  to 
that  which  prevails  over  the  whole  West  Coast  of 
Africa.  At  the  foundation  of  it  lies  the  notion  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  whom  they  term  Yankuinpon,  the 
Great  Friend.  Tliey  also  ,t;ive  him  a  title  which  im- 
plies eternal  existence.  Their  ideas  as  to  the  crea- 
tion of  man  are  curious.  They  believe  on  tradition, 
that  Yankumpon  created  three  white  men  and  three 
black,  with  the  same  number  of  women  of  each 
colour,  and  that  they  were  allowed  to  fix  their  own 
destiny,  by  choosing  either  good  or  evil.  The  mode 
in  which  they  made  theii-  choice  is  as  follows :  A 
box  of  calabash  and  a  sealed  paper  were  placed  on 
the  ground.  The  black  men,  who  had  the  first 
choice,  took  the  box,  in  which  they  found  only  a 
piece  of  gold,  some  iron,  and  other  metals  which  they 
did  not  know  how  to  use.  The  white  men,  on  the 
other  hand,  chose  the  sealed  paper,  which  they 
opened,  and  it  taivrlit  them  every  thing.  The  blacks 
were  left  in  ^\.frica  luider  the  care  of  inferior  deities; 
the  whites  were  taken  to  the  sea-shore,  and  there 
taught  to  build  sliips,  which  conveyed  them  to  other 
parts  of  the  world.  The  Asliantee  religion  is  a  system 
of  Polytheism,  and  besides  the  recognition  of  number- 
less gods,  they  worship  images  of  them  in  winch,  as 
they  imagine,  the  spiritual  beings  make  tlieir  abode. 
They  believe  in  a  future  state  of  consciousness  and 
activity  into  which  the  soul  passes  at  death.  They 
offer  up  prayers  to  their  departed  friends,  who  they 
believe  watch  over  them,  not,  however,  as  guardian 
spirits,  but  as  beings  who  require  material  food, 
clothing,  and  other  conveniences  as  they  did  when 
on  the  earth  ;  and  they  further  imagine,  tliat  as  a  vast 
number  of  concubines,  sla\es,  and  dependants  are 
the  chief  marks  of  superiority  among  them  here,  so 
it  must  be  also  in  a  future  state.  Hence  one  reason 
for  the  prevalence  among  the  Ashantoes  of  the  aw- 
ful rite  of  human  sacriiice.  They  know  no  higlier 
token  of  regard  which  tliey  can  show  to  tlieir  de- 
ceased friends  than  by  sacrificing  for  their  sakes  a 
number  of  human  beings,  wlio  they  persuade  them- 
selves will  accompany  them  as  attendants  in  a  fu- 
ture world.  There  are  two  fixed  periods  every  year, 
called  the  great  and  little  "  Adai  Customs,"  at  which 
these  barbarous  sacrifices  more  especially  take  place. 
At  the  death  of  a  great  man,  hundreds,  and  .at  the 
death  of  a  king,  even  thousands  of  helpless  victims 
perish.  In  addition  to  the  murder  of  human  beings 
on  such  occasions,  there  are  also,  wh.at  are  called 
Customs  for  the  dead,  including  music,  dancing,  and 
drinking  to  a  fearfid  extent.  When  Mr.  ISowdich 
was  at  Coomassie,  the  capital  of  the  country,  the 


king  sacrificed  no  fewer  than  3,000  victims  in  honour 
of  his  mother,  who  had  died  just  before.  The  follow- 
ing short  extract  from  the  Journal  of  a  Wesleyaii  mis- 
sionary in  1840,  shows  the  hardened  feelings  of  the 
people  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  this  hor- 
rid practice  :  "  To-day  another  human  victim  was 
.sacrificed,  on  account  of  the  death  of  a  person  of 
rank  in  the  to'rni.  As  I  was  going  out  of  the  towni, 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  I  saw  the  poor  creature 
lying  on  the  gi'oimd.  The  head  was  severed  from 
the  body,  and  lying  at  a  short  distance  from  it ;  sev- 
eral large  turkey-buzzards  were  feasting  on  the 
wounds,  and  literally  rolling  the  head  in  the  dust. 
This  unfortunate  creature  appeared  to  be  about 
eighteen  years  of  age  ;  a  strong,  health}-  youtli,  who 
might,  in  all  probability,  have  lived  forty,  fifty,  or 
even  sixty  years  longer.  As  I  returned  into  the 
town,  I  saw  that  they  had  dragged  tlie  body  to  a 
short  distance,  and  put  it  into  the  ditch,  where  the 
poor  female  was  thrown  the  other  day.  On  my  con- 
versing with  some  of  the  natives  concerning  the  hor- 
rible nature  of  human  sacrifices,  they  said,  they 
themselves  did  not  like  them,  and  wished  they  could 
be  done  away.  Wliile  the  poor  creature  was  lying 
in  the  public  street,  many  of  the  people  were  look- 
ing on  it  with  the  greatest  indifference  ;  indeed,  they 
seem  to  be  so  familiar  with  these  a\vful  and  bloody 
scenes,  that  they  think  no  more  of  them,  yea,  they 
do  not  think  so  mueh  of  them  as  they  would  of  see- 
ing a  dead  sheep,  dog,  or  monkey." 

At  these  Customs  for  the  dead,  the  priests  or  Fe- 
tishmen,  as  they  are  called,  are  uniformly  present, 
endeavouring,  by  various  stratagems  and  impostures, 
to  deceive  tlie  people  and  enhance  their  ovm  impor- 
tance. Fetish-Worship  (which  see),  indeed,  is  a 
peculiarity  of  the  religion  of  the  whole  of  Western 
A^frica.  The  Ashantees  indulge  in  this  kmd  of 
idolatry  and  superstition  to  a  great  extent.  The 
word  Fetish  is  employed  with  them  as  a  general 
term  to  denote  thmgs  sacred,  being  a]iplied  botli  to 
the  deities  themselves,  and  to  the  rites  ob.?erved  and 
the  ofl'erings  presented.  The  people  daily  celebrate 
this  kind  of  worship,  besides  having  certain  fixed 
times,  which  are  called  Fetish-days.  The  deities 
are  consulted  by  means  of  oracles;  and  on  particular 
occasions,  when  the  questions  to  be  determined  are 
of  public  importance,  human  sacrifices  are  ofVcred 
in  great  numbers.  Wlien  a  victory  h.as  been  ob- 
tained over  their  enemies,  it  is  felt  to  be  a  religious 
duty  to  sacrifice  the  prisoners  of  war.  The  appear- 
ance of  a  Petishman  among  the  Ashantees  is  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Fi-eeman,  who  laboured  among  the 
people  as  a  missionary  with  much  success.  We 
quote  from  his  tlounial :  "  Early  in  the  morning,  the 
Fetish  tune  was  played  through  the  towni,  to  collect 
the  |ieople  together  for  the  finishing  of  the  'Custom' 
for  Corintchie's  sister.  In  the  afternoon  nearly  all  the 
princijinl  persons  in  the  town  were  dressed  in  tlieir 
gayest  attire :  a  large  group  of  them  was  collected 
under  the  Fetish  tree,  to  see  and  hear  the  Fctishraan, 
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while  he  made  his  orations,  and  danced  to  the  sound 
of  several  (h-ums,  whicli  were  played  by  females. 
The  appearance  of  the  Fetishmaii  was  very  much 
like  that  of  a  clown  ;  his  face  was  bedaubed  mth 
white  clay  ;  he  had  a  large  iron  chain  hanging  round 
his  neck,  wliich  seemed  to  be  won}  as  a  necklace  ; 
around  his  legs  were  tied  bunches  of  Fetish  ;  and  he 
held  in  his  hand  an  immense  knife,  about  fifteen 
inches  long,  and  two  and  a-half  inches  broad.  Some- 
times he  danced  with  many  frantic  gestures,  and  at 
other  times  stood  gazing  around  him  with  every  in- 
dication of  a  vacant  mind.  Wliile  I  stood  at  a  dis- 
tance, looking  at  him,  he  set  out,  and  ran  to  a  dis- 
tance of  about  a  hundred  yards.  Anxious  to  keep 
him  in  sight,  I  walked  forward  past  a  small  shed 
which  would  have  concealed  him  from  me,  and  saw 
liim  standing  with  a  musket  at  his  shoulder,  aiming 
at  a  turkey-buzzard  on  a  tree  hard  by.  Having  fired 
without  hitting  his  mark,  he  returned  to  tlie  tree 
from  whence  he  started,  and  began  to  make  a  speech 
to  the  people.  It  is  at  these  pubUc  meetings  that 
these  men  deliver  to  the  poor  deluded  peo])le  the 
messages  which  tliey  pretend  they  have  received 
from  the  Fetish ;  which  messages  are  received  by 
the  great  body  of  the  people  as  sterlmg  truth." 

Another  practice  connected  with  the  Fetish  among 
the  A.shantees,  is  the  admini.stration  of  what  is  called 
the  trial  by  oath- draught,  which  is  the  di-inking  of  a 
poisonous  draught  as  a  te.st  of  guilt  or  uniocence,  in 
which  it  is  suiiiosed  that  the  spirit  or  Fetish  goes 
down  along  -witli  the  draught,  aud  searches  tlic  heart 
of  the  accused,  and  if  it  tiuds  him  innocent,  returns 
with  it  as  he  vomits  it  up;  but  if  guilty,  the  Fetish 
remains  to  destroy  him. 

Since  1841,  tlie  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  have 
carried  on  mission  operations  among  the  Ashantees 
■with  gi-eat  earnestness  and  encouragement.  A  mis- 
sion-house and  a  school  have  been  established  at 
Coomassie,  which  contains  a  population  of  nearly 
lOO.OflO  persons.  The  gospel  is  preached  in  the 
markets  and  streets  of  the  city  without  restrauit,  and 
although  tlie  immber,  who  have  formally  abandoned 
heathenism  and  embraced  Christianity,  is  as  yet 
small,  it  is  nevertheless  a  gratifying  fact,  that  ten  or 
twelve  hundred  people  statedly  attend  Cliristian 
worship  on  the  Sabbath. 

ASHES.  The  niost  remarkable  religious  cere- 
mony, in  connection  with  the  use  of  ashes,  was  that 
which  was  observed  on  the  first  day  of  atonemerjt, 
when  the  ashes  of  a  heifer,  sprinkled  upon  the  un- 
clean, "  sanctified."  as  an  apostle  expresses  it,  "  to 
the  purifying  of  the  flesh."  The  process  of  purifi- 
cation on  that  solemn  occasion  is  thus  described  in 
the  Jewish  law,  Numb.  xix.  9.  10,  "  And  a  man  that 
is  clean  shall  gather  up  the  ashes  of  the  heifer,  and 
lay  them  up  without  the  camp  in  a  clean  place,  and 
it  shall  be  kept  for  the  congregation  of  the  children 
of  Israel  for  a  water  of  separation  ;  it  is  a  purifica- 
tion for  sin.  And  he  that  gathereth  the  ashes  of 
the  heifer  shall  wash  his  clotlies,  and  be  imclean  un- 


til the  even  :  and  it  shaU  be  unto  the  children  of  Is- 
rael, and  unto  the  stranger  that  sojourneth  among 
them,  for  a  statute  for  ever."  It  has  been  supposed 
by  some  authors,  that  the  reason  of  this  appoint- 
ment is  to  be  found  in  the  high  veneration  in  which 
oxen  were  held  by  the  Egyptians,  and  to  prevent  the 
Israelites  from  imitating  the  idolaters  in  their  Cow 
AVorship,  they  were  to  sacrifice  a  heifer  to  make  a 
lustral  water  with  its  aslies,  which  should  cleanse 
them  from  their  impurities,  thus  raising  in  their 
minds  an  abhorrence  to  the  idolatrous  worship  of 
that  animal. 

Among  the  Hindus,  ashes  from  cow-dung  are  re- 
garded as  of  a  verj'  sacred  nature,  and,  accordingly, 
they  sprinkle  their  foreheads,  their  shoulders,  and 
breasts  with  them  every  morning.  These  ashes  are 
daily  offered  to  the  gods,  and  the  Yogis  (which 
see),  generally  keep  a  large  stock  of  them,  that  they 
ma_v  be  able  to  supply  the  devotees,  who  reward 
them  Uberally  with  alms.  The  Yogis  also  cover 
their  faces  and  bodies  with  these  aslies,  and  scatter 
them  over  their  idols.  At  the  courts  of  several  In- 
dian princes  certain  persons  are  employed  to  present 
cow-dung  ashes,  diluted  in  a  little  water,  and  laid  upon 
the  leaves  of  an  Indian  fig-tree.  This  ceremony  is 
performed  pubUcly  and  in  the  morning. 

In  Oriental  coimtries  it  is  a  common  sign  of  moiun- 
ing  to  cover  the  head,  and  even  the  body,  with  ashes. 
Thus  Tamar  expressed  her  sorrow  when  she  had 
been  defiled  by  Amnon  :  "  She  put  ashes  on  her 
head."  And  when  Mordecai  heard  that  the  Jews 
were  to  be  destroyed,  '■  he  rent  his  clothes  and 
put  on  sackcloth  with  ashes."  Our  Lord  alludes 
to  the  same  custom,  when  he  says,  Matth.  xi.  21, 
"  Woe  unto  thee,  Chorazin  !  woe  unto  thee,  Beth- 
saida !  for  if  the  mighty  works,  which  were  done  in 
you,  had  been  done  in  T\Te  and  Sidon,  they  would 
have  repented  long  ago  in  sackcloth  and  ashes." 
Among  the  early  Christians  it  was  no  unusual  prac- 
tice for  penitents,  when  stdijected  to  the  discipline 
of  the  church,  to  stand  for  wliole  days  and  nights 
together  at  the  door  of  the  church  covered  Avith 
sackcloth  and  ashes.  In  the  same  way  ashes  are 
used  by  the  Roman  Catholics  on  Asii- Wednesday 
(which  see),  in  token  of  humiliation  and  sorrow. 

In  the  Romish  church  it  is  ordered  by  the  Ponti- 
ficale  Romaiumi,  that,  in  the  consecration  of  a  chiu'ch, 
a  pot  of  ashes  be  provided,  with  wliich  the  floor  of 
the  building  is  strewed  in  two  broad  hues  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  transversely  from  angle  to  angle  of 
the  church,  each  line  about  asjian  in  breadth.  Then, 
while  the  Benerlktus  is  being  chanted,  the  Pontiff 
scores  witli  the  point  of  his  pastoral  stafi',  on  one  of  the 
broad  lines  of  ashes,  the  letters  of  the  Greelc  aliiha- 
bet,  and  on  the  other  the  letters  of  the  Latin  alphaliet. 
After  various  ceremonies  have  been  gone  through, 
the  Pontiff  thus  blesses  the  ashes  with  wliich  the 
people  are  to  sprinkle  themselves  for  the  redemption 
of  their  sins  :  "  0  Almighty,  everlasting  God,  spare 
the  penitent,  be  propitious  to  thy  suppliants,  and 
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vouchsafe  to  send  thy  holy  aiigel  from  heaven  to 
hal+low  and  sancti+fy  these  ashes,  that  they  be 
a  heahhful  (saving)  remedy  to  all  humbly  invoking 
thy  holy  name,  and  accusing  themselves  of  then- 
sins  at  the  bar  of  conscience  ;  lamenting  their  ini- 
quities in  the  sight  of  thy  divine  clemency,  or  sup- 
pliantly  and  earnestly  importmiing  thy  most  gracious 
compassion,  and  grant,  through  the  invocation  of 
thy  most  holy  name,  that  whosoever  shall  sprinkle 
themselves  with  these  ashes  for  the  redemption 
of  their  sins,  may  obtain  health  of  body,  and  pro- 
tection of  soul,  through  Christ  our  Lord."  Then 
liaving  blessed  the  water,  wine,  salt,  and  ashes, 
and  mingled  them  together,  he  stands  with  his  face 
to  the  greater  altar,  and  !us  mitre  on  his  head, 
and  says,  addressing  the  people,  "  Dearest  hrethren. 
We  most  humbly  beseech  God  the  Father  Ahnighty, 
in  whose  house  are  many  mansions,  that  he  vouch- 
safe to  ble-l-ss  and  keep  this  his  habitation  by  the 
sprmkling  of  this  mixtiu-e  of  water,  wme,  salt,  and 
ashes." 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  used  to  carry  home  the 
ashes  of  their  deceased  friends  from  the  funeral,  and 
preserve  them  in  nms  for  some  time  before  they 
were  deposited  in  the  ground.  Ashes  were  made 
use  of  anciently  by  way  of  piuiishment  among  the 
Persians.  An  account  of  it  is  given  m  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  the  second  book  of  Maccabees,  to  the 
folkiwing  efi'eet.  A  high  tower  was  tilled  to  a  certain 
height  with  ashes,  and  the  criminal  being  thrown 
headlong  into  them,  they  were  perpetually  turneil 
round  him  by  a  wheel,  till  he  was  suffocated  by  them 
and  died. 

ASHIM  A,  the  name  of  a  deity  worshipped  by  the 
Hamathites  settled  in  Samaria.  This  god  is  referred 
to  by  name  in  2  Kings  xvii.  30.  Some  of  tlie  Rab- 
bis allege  that  Ashima  was  represented  in  the  shape 
of  a  goat,  others  in  the  shape  of  an  ape.  The  Jews 
declare  this  to  be  one  of  those  false  gods  wliich  are 
spoken  of  in  Lev.  xvii.  7,  "  And  they  shall  no  more 
o.'Ver  their  sacrifices  unto  devils,  after  whom  they  have 
gone  a  whoring.  This  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever  unto 
them  throughout  their  generations ;"  and  also  in 
Deut.  xxxii.  17,  "  They  sacrificed  luito  devils,  not  to 
God ;  to  gods  whom  they  knew  not,  to  new  gods 
that  came  newly  up,  whom  your  fathers  feared  not." 
Maimonides  says,  that  there  are  some  who  worship 
devils  in  the  shape  of  he-goats.  Therefore,  they  call- 
ed the  devils  by  this  name.  Jurieu  thinks  that  the 
word  Ashima  may  be  derived  from  two  Hebrew  words 
signifying  "  daily  fire,"  and  may,  therefore,  denote 
the  sun,  of  which  fire  is  the  emblem.  And  il  is  well 
known,  he  remarks,  that  tlie  sun  and  the  fire  were 
worshipped  in  Syria,  from  which  the  Hamathites  had 
been  removed. 

ASHTAROTH,  Ashtoretii,  or  Astakte,  a  god 
dess  of  the  ancient  Pha-nicians  whose  worship  was 
introduced  among  the  Israelites.     She  is  mentioned 
as  goddess  of  the  Zidonians  in   1   Kings  xi.  5,  33, 
2  Kings  xxiii.  13 ;  and  Zidou,  it  is  well  known,  was 


one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Phoenicia.  The  name  by 
which  this  female  deity  was  knowni  among  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans  was  Astarte,  confounded 
sometimes  with  Juno,  and  at  other  tunes  with  Diana 
or  Venus.  Luciau  regards  her  as  the  Moon,  and  it 
so,  she  is  probably  identical  with  the  heathen  god- 
dess styled  the  "  Queen  of  heaven,"  in  Jcr.  vii.  18, 
and  xliv.  17,  18,  to  whom  the  Hebrews  are  charged 
with  "  making  cakes  "  to  be  presented  as  an  offering 
at  her  shrine.  The  image  of  Ashtaroth  among  the 
Phoenicians  was  the  head  of  an  ox  with  horns.  Por- 
[ihyry  said  that  she  was  sometimes  represented  with 
a  cow's  head,  the  horns  of  which  served  at  the  same 
time  as  tlie  usual  symbol  of  sovereign  power,  and  as 
a  representation  of  the  crescent  moon.  The  worship 
of  Ashtiu-oth  was  introduced  by  Solomon  among  his 
people,  and  he  built  a  temple  to  her  honour  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives ;  but  it  was  Jezebel  princifially,  the 
daughter  of  the  kuig  of  Tyre,  who  gave  encourage- 
ment to  the  worship  of  a  goddess  ui  Palestine  which 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  adore  in  her  native 
country ;  and,  accordingly,  so  far  did  she  succeed  in 
establishuig  this  species  of  idolatry  m  the  land  of 
the  Hebrews,  that  she  had  four  hundred  idolatrous 
priests  in  her  service.  Augustine  tells  us  that  the 
Carthaginians,  who  were  descended  from  the  Plni'- 
nicians,  maintained  Astarte  to  be  Juno.  Cicero  calls 
her  the  fourth  Venus  of  the  Syrians.  Milton  men- 
tions Ashtoretii  among  the  fallen  angels  in  his  '  Para- 
dise Lost : ' — 

" with  these  in  troop 

Came  Ashtoreth.  wliom  tlie  Pli(enici,ins  called 
Astarte.  Queen  of  Heaven,  with  crescent  hums ; 
To  whose  brifijht  im.i^e,  nightl}-  b_v  the  inoon, 
Sidonian  virgins  paid  their  vows  and  songs; 
In  Sion,  also,  not  unsung,  where  stood 
Her  temple  on  th'  oflensive  mountain,  built 
By  that  uxorious  king,  whose  heart,  tho'  large, 
Beguiled  by  fair  idolatresses,  fell 
To  idols  foul." 

The  worship  of  Ashtaroth  was  put  down  in  Israel 
by  good  kuig  Josiah,  as  we  learn  from  2  Kings  xxiii. 
13,  14.  Her  worship  is  generally  classed  with  that 
of  Baal  (which  see).  The  usual  sacrifice  to  this 
goddess  was  a  kid,  and  hence  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  reason  why  Judah  promised  the  harlot  a 
kid  was  that  she  might  ofi'er  it  in  sacrifice  to  Ashta- 
roth. Augustine  speaks  with  horror  of  the  licentious 
character  of  her  worship  as  practised  among  the 
Carthaginians.  Her  temple  at  Aphac  on  Mount 
Lebanon  was  a  scene  of  tlie  most  daring  profiigacy 
and  wickedness. 

No  deity  of  antiquity  has  given  rise  to  more  varied 
s]ieeulation  among  tlie  learned  than  Ashtaroth 
Bishop  Cumberland  argues  in  favour  of  her  being  Naa- 
mall,  the  sister  of  Tubal-Cain,  the  only  woman  whose 
birth  ui  Cain's  line  Moses  takes  notice  of,  and  the 
last  person  mentioned  in  that  line.  Sanchoniatho 
tells  us  that  "the  I'lia'uieians  say  that  Astarte  is 
Venus,"  and  in  another  place,  that  "  Astarte  was  the 
mother  of  Cupid."  M.  Huet  strangels  conjectures 
that  Ashtaroth  was  no  other  than  Zijiporah,  the  wife 
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of  Moses,  wlio  was  so  culled  from  being  a  shepherd- 
ess, or  the  wife  of  a  shepherd.  Selden  considers  her, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  be  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the 
gods.  Jm-ieu  believes  her  to  be  Juno,  wldch  is  in- 
deed the  most  plausible,  she  being  the  queen  of  the 
gods  and  mfe  of  Jupiter,  who  is  generally  regarded 
as  identical  with  Baal,  whose  worship  in  the  Old 
Testament  is  uniformly  joined  with  that  of  Ash- 
taroth. 

ASH-WEDNESDAY,  the  first  day  of  Lent,  and 
specially  observed  in  Romish  and  t^piscopal  churches 
generally.  Some  have  alleged  that  it  was  customary, 
even  in  tlie  early  ages  of  the  Chnstiau  church,  for 
penitents  to  appear  on  that  day  in  sackclotli  and 
ashes,  and  to  receive  absolution  ;  hence  it  was  called 
dies  cinerum,  the  day  of  ashes,  and  caput  jejuna,  or 
the  beginning  of  the  fast.  But  the  ancient  writers, 
uistead  of  recording  this  custom  as  belonging  to  Ash- 
Weduesday,  preserve  perfect  silence  on  the  sub- 
ject. Neither  was  Ash-Wednesday  the  first  day 
of  Lent  in  the  ancient  church.  Gregory  the  Great 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  added  it, 
along  with  other  three  days,  to  Lent,  to  make* 
the  number  of  fasting-days,  wliich  had  previously 
been  thirty-six,  amount  to  forty,  thus  con-espoiid- 
ing  to  the  number  of  days  on  which  our  blessed 
Lord  fasted  in  the  wilderness.  The  addition,  how- 
ever, of  Ash- Wednesday  and  the  other  three  days  to 
Lent  in  the  Roman  church,  is  sometimes  ascribed  to 
Gregory  IL  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century. 
During  the  pontificate  of  Urban  IL,  in  the  year  A.  D. 
101)1,  it  was  enacted  in  a  council  held  at  Beuevento, 
that  on  the  Wednesday  which  was  the  first  day  of  the 
fast  of  Lent,  the  faithful  laymen  as  well  as  clerks, 
women  as  well  as  men,  should  have  their  heads 
sprinkled  with  ashes,  "  a  ceremony,"  says  Bower,  in 
his  '  Lives  of  the  Popes,'  "  that  is  observed  to  this 
day."  The  ashes  used  at  this  ceremony  must  be 
made  from  the  branches  of  the  olive  or  palm  that 
was  "  blessed  "  on  the  Palm-Sunday  of  the  previous 
year.  The  priest  blesses  the  ashes  by  making  on 
them  the  sign  of  the  cros.<;,  and  perfuming  them  with 
incense.  Tliis  ceremony  having  been  perf'onned,  the 
ashes  are  iii'st  laid  on  the  head  of  the  officiating 
priest  in  the  form  of  a  cross  by  another  priest,  who, 
while  thus  engaged,  utters  these  words  in  Latin, 
"  Remember  man  that  thou  art  dust,"  &c.  After 
the  priest  has  received  the  ashes  himself,  he  gives 
them  in  the  same  manner  to  his  assistants  and  the 
other  clergy  present,  after  which  tlie  congregation, 
women  as  well  as  men,  one  after  another,  approach 
the  altar,  kneel  before  the  priest,  and  receive  the 
mark  with  the  ashes  on  the  forehead. 

A  bishop  receives  the  ashes  in  a  sitting  posture 
and  with  his  mitre  oft',  from  the  hands  of  the  officiat- 
ing canon,  after  which  the  prelate,  putting  on  his 
mitre  and  having  a  wliite  cloth  before  him,  gives  the 
ashes  to  the  officiating  canon,  who  stoops  before  him. 
It  is  the  office  of  a  bishop  to  give  the  ashes  to  a 
thurchman  of  superior  dignity,  such  as    an   arch- 


bishop or  patriarch.  Princes,  ambassadors,  and  other 
persons  of  distinction  receive  the  ashes  after  the  ca- 
nons. The  canons  and  the  superior  clergy  inchne 
their  bodies  when  they  receive  them,  but  the  inferior 
clergy  and  the  laity  take  them  kneeling.  The  Pope 
receives  them  from  the  officiating  cardinal,  who  does 
not  repeat  the  mcinento  to  His  Holiness,  but  the  car- 
dinal stoops  a  httle  when  he  takes  them  from  the 
Pope.  If  an  emperor  were  to  assist  at  this  ceremony 
of  humiliation  he  must  take  the  ashes  after  all  the 
cardinals,  because  the  princes  of  the  church  are  re- 
ganled  as  superior  to  all  temporal  princes. 

ASIARCHS,  the  Pagan  pontiffs  in  the  Roman 
pro\iiices  of  Western  Asia.  They  are  mentioned  in 
Acts  xix.  31,  under  the  appellation  of  ''  the  chief  men 
of  Asia."  Their  office  was  to  preside  over  the  reli- 
gious rites  and  the  sacred  games.  They  seem  to 
have  cond.iined  m  their  office  as  Asiurchs  the  magis- 
tracy and  the  priesthood.  They  had  the  charge  of 
all  sacred  buildings,  and  it  was  their  province  to  pro- 
vide at  then-  own  expense  for  the  public  games, 
which  were  celebrated  in  lionour  of  the  gods.  They 
were  chosen  eveiy  year  about  the  autunmal  equinox 
from  the  most  wealthy  famihes,  and  the  same  per- 
sons were  frequently  re-elected.  They  wore  a  crown 
of  gold,  and  a  toga  ornamented  with  gold  and  pmple. 
Strabo  says  that  the  Asiarchs  were  chosen  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Tralles,  which  was  one  of  the  richest 
cities  in  Asia  Minor.  The  Asiarclis  were  ten  in  num- 
ber, but  there  was  one  who  presided  over  the  others 
under  the  name  of  the  chief  Asiarch,  aud  who  usually 
resided  at  Ephesus.  The  name  Asiarch  would  seem 
to  imply  that  the  authority  of  this  officer  extended 
over  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor ;  but,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  case  at  an  earlier  period,  his  jurisdic- 
tion latterly  was  limited  to  a  single  province.  The 
office  continued  even  under  the  Christian  emperors, 
when  the  sacred  games  of  the  Pagan  worship  had 
been  abolished,  and  churches  substituted  for  heathen 
temples. 

ASINARII,  or  wors]up]iers  of  an  ass,  a  term  of 
reproach  apphed  to  the  early  Cluistian  converts  by 
the  Pagans. 

ASIUS,  a  surname  of  Zeus,  derived  from  the 
town  of  Asos  in  Crete,  where  he  was  worshipped  un- 
der this  designation. 

ASMODEUS,  the  Jewish  name  of  an  evil  spirit 
mentioned  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit. 

ASMONEANS,  a  title  given  to  the  Maccabean 
princes,  in  consequence  of  Mattathias,  with  whom 
the  line  commenced,  being  descended  from  Asmo- 
neus,  a  priest  of  the  course  of  Joarib.  In  the  reign 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria,  a  decree  was 
published  by  that  monarch,  connnanding  all  the  na- 
tions subject  to  his  power  to  abandon  their  ancient 
religious  rites  and  ceremonies  and  to  conform  to  the 
religion  of  their  conqueror.  This  edict  was  chiefly 
direct(td  against  the  Jews,  and,  accordingly,  the  sac- 
rifices were  suspended,  the  other  religious  rites  dis- 
continued, the  image  of  Jupiter  Ulympias  placed 
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upon  the  altar  of  biinit-oll'erings,  the  temple  dedi- 
cated to  that  heathen  deity,  to  whom  all  the  people 
were  commanded  to  otl'cr  sacrifice  under  penalty  ot' 
death.  Overawed  by  these  threatrnings,  and  sub- 
jected to  severe  persecution,  many  of  the  Jews  aban- 
doned the  worshiii  of  the  true  God,  and  became  open 
and  avowed  idolaters  ;  otlicrs,  however,  remained  in- 
flexible, and  chose  rather  to  suffer  death  than  to 
apostatize  from  their  ancient  faith.  In  this  crisis  it 
pleased  God  to  raise  up  Matt<athias,  who,  joined  by 
a  multitude  of  pious  Jews,  issued  from  the  tast- 
nesses  to  which  they  had  retired,  and  boldly  going 
forth  against  the  enemies  of  God's  people,  demolished 
the  altars  of  idolatry  and  re-established  the  worship 
of  God.  Having  thus  accompUshed  a  great  work, 
Mattathias  before  his  death  called  to  him  his  five 
sons,  and  exhorted  them  to  adhere  steadfastly  to  the 
faith  and  worship  of  their  fathers'  God,  and  to  main- 
tiiiu  his  cause  against  all  opposition. 

John,  the  son  of  Mattathias,  who  was  surnamed 
Judas  ilaccabicus,  inherited  the  spirit  of  his  father, 
and  putting  liimself  at  the  head  of  a  small  but  valiant 
army  of  Jews,  conquered  the  large  army  of  Antio- 
chus,  killing  five  thousand  and  putting  the  rest  to 
flight.  While  the  Syrian  monarch  was  meditating 
vengeance,  his  cruel  reign  was  cut  short  by  his 
death.  His  son  and  successor,  Autiochus  Eupator, 
was  a  minor  when  his  father  died,  and  the  govern- 
ment being  intrusted  to  Lysias,  the  general  who  had 
before  been  so  signally  defeated,  he  continued  the 
persecution  of  the  Jews  with  unabated  violence. 
Judas  was  as  successful  in  the  field  as  he  had  been 
in  the  former  reign,  until  at  length  being  overpower- 
ed by  numbers,  he  was  slain  in  battle,  and  his  small 
but  intrepid  band  cut  to  pieces.  The  brave  Jewish 
warrior  was  succeeded  in  the  command  by  his 
brother  Jonathan,  who  also  obtained  such  advantages 
over  the  enemy  that  they  were  forced  to  come  to  an 
accommodation.  From  the  date  of  this  treaty,  B.  c. 
162,  is  calculated  the  commencement  of  the  Asmo- 
nean  dynasty,  which  lasted  till  the  deiith  of  Antigo- 
nus,  B.  c.  37,  being  in  all  one  himdred  and  twenty- 
six  years,  or  as  some  calculate,  from  the  tune  of  Judas 
Maccabaeus,  one  hundred  and  twenty -nine  years. 
During  the  whole  of  this  long  period  the  Jews  were 
engaged  in  incessant  wars,  and  Palestine  was  ex- 
posed to  cruel  ravages  from  the  assaults  of  diiVerent 
nations  as  well  ae  the  incursions  of  neighbouring 
people,  partictdarly  the  Arabians. 

ASMOLKi,  the  name  of  an  evil  spirit  among  the 
magi  of  ancient  I'ersia,  who  was  represented  as  giv- 
ing rise  to  all  the  wickedness  practised  in  the;  world. 
The  chief  cniployment  of  this  demon  was  said  to  be 
to  stir  up  dissensions  in  families  and  among  ncigh- 
boin-s,  as  well  as  to  originate  wars  .-mioiig  nations. 

AfjOPUS,  the  name  of  two  river-gods  of  ancient 
Greece,  the  one  in  Achaia  in  Peloponnesus,  and  the 
other  in  HcEotia. 

ASOUR.\S,  Mialigiiaiit  spirits  in  IliMn  ism. 

ASPERGILLUM,  an  iiistnnncnl    somewhat   re- 


sembling a  brush,  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  for  sprinkluig  holy  water  upon  objects  which 
are  to  be  blessed.  An  uistrument  of  the  same  kiiid, 
generally  consisting  of  a  branch  of  laurel  or  olive,  was 
employed  in  the  lustrations  of  the  ancient  Pagans. 
The  aspergillum  in  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Romans, 
served  to  sprinkle  consecrated  water,  and  among  the 
Greeks  it  was  termed  cliemips.  The  aspergiUa  used 
on  the  Thursday  of  Holy  Week  in  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome,  in  the  ceremony  of  washing  the  high  altar  with 
wine,  are  of  a  peculiar  shape,  being  done  up  in  the 
form  of  a  diadem,  in  memoiy  of  the  crown  of  thorns, 
and  are  much  sought  after  by  the  people.  See  Water 
(HoLV),  Lustration. 

ASPERSION.    See  Lustration. 

ASPHALIUS,  a  siu-name  of  Poseidon,  under 
wliich  he  was  worshipped  in  several  towns  of  Greece. 
The  Greek  word  implying  "  safety  "  shows  that  this 
deity  was  worshipped  as  afibrding  safety  to  vessels 
and  shipping  of  all  kinds. 

ASRAEL,  an  angel  to  whom  the  Jlohammedans 
behe\'e  that  the  souls  of  those  who  depart  this  life 
are  intrusted. 

ASRAR,  the  mysteries  of  the  Koran,  which  are  so 
profound,  as  some  of  the  ilohammedan  doctors  al- 
lege, that  they  who  have  obtained  a  knowledge  of 
them  are  unable  to  explain  them  to  others,  either  by 
tongue  or  pen. 

ASS  (Feast  of  thi:),  a  fosti\al  celebrated  in 
the  dark  ages,  in  commemoration  of  the  Virgin 
Mary's  flight  into  Egypt,  which  was  supposed  to 
have  been  made  on  an  ass.  This  feast  was  regularly 
held  on  the  14th  of  January  every  year.  The  cere- 
monies which  were  performed  on  the  occasion  atVord 
a  melancholy  instance  of  the  extent  to  which  super- 
stition may  sometimes  be  carried.  Abeautifiil  y<jung 
woman  was  chosen  richly  attired,  and  a  yoimg  infant 
placed  in  her  arms,  to  represent  the  Virgin  Mary  and 
the  infant  Jesus.  She  then  mounted  an  ass  richly 
caparisoned,  and  rode  in  procession,  followed  by  the 
bishop  and  clergy,  from  the  cathedral  to  the  church 
of  St.  Stephen,  where  she  was  placed  near  the  altar, 
and  high  mass  commenced.  Instead,  however,  of  the 
people  respondmg  in  the  usual  manner,  they  were 
taught  to  imitate  the  braying  of  the  ass ;  imd  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  service  the  priest,  instead  of 
the  usual  words  with  which  he  dismissed  the  people, 
brayed  three  times,  and  the  sounds  were  thereafter 
imitated  by  the  people.  In  the  course  of  the  cere- 
mony a  hynm  in  praise  of  the  ass  was  sung  by  the 
priests  and  people  with  great  vociferation.  Edgar, 
ill  his  able  work  entitled  '  Variations  of  Popery,'  tells 
us  that  "the  worship  concluded  with  a  braying-match 
between  the  clergy  and  laity  in  honour  of  the  ass. 
The  oliiciating  priest  turned  to  the  jicople,  and  in  a 
fine  treble  voice  and  with  great  devotion,  brayed 
three  times  like  an  ass  whose  representative  he  was; 
while  the  people,  imitating  his  exani])le,  in  thanking 
(iod,  brayed  three  times  in  concert.''  Attempts 
wei'e  made  at  various  limes  to  put  an  end  to  tlii.> 
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most  unseemly  exhibition.  Bishop  Groseteste  abol- 
ished it  in  Lincoln  cathedral,  where  it  had  been  an- 
nually observed  ou  the  feast  of  the  circumcision. 
On  the  Coutiiieut,  however,  it  continued  to  be  cele- 
brated for  centuries,  and  was  otficially  permitted  by 
the  acts  of  the  chapter  of  Sens  in  France,  so  late  as 
1517.  At  length,  however,  it  disappeared  before  the 
advancing  light  of  the  Reformation,  towards  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  centiuy. 

ASS-WOKSHIP.  The  Avites,  it  is  said,  wor- 
shipped Nibhaz  and  Tartak  as  their  deities.  The 
latter,  according  to  the  Hebrews,  signities  the  ass, 
a  creature  often  mentioned  iii  the  fable  and  theology 
of  the  heathens.  Thus  we  read  of  the  ass  of  Silenus, 
and  the  two  asses  which  enabled  Bacchus  to  pass  a 
river  in  his  Indian  expedition,  for  which  service  they 
were  raised  to  a  place  among  the  stars.  The  Egyp- 
I  tians  also  in  ancient  times  took  great  notice  of  the 
ass,  which  was  the  symbol  of  Typhon,  the  evil  prin- 
ciple, but,  far  from  worshipping  it,  they  regarded 
this  animal  as  an  abomination.  Plutarch  informs  us 
that  they  were  accustomed  to  throw  red  asses  from 
precipices,  because  Typhon  was  red-haired  and  of  the 
colour  of  an  ass.  In  short,  they  looked  upon  the 
ass  as  an  miclean  animal.  The  Jews  are  accused  by 
Plutarcli  of  worshipping  the  ass.  Tacitus  also  re- 
lates that  the  Jews  worshipped  the  ass,  because  at 
their  coming  out  of  Egypt  they  were  ready  to  die 
with  thirst  in  the  desert,  when  they  happened  to 
meet  a  great  company  of  wild  asses  which  brought 
them  to  a  fountaui.  This,  the  historian  alleges, 
awakened  such  feelings  of  gratitude  in  the  mind  of 
the  Jews,  that  they  consecrated  the  image  of  an  ass 
in  the  holy  place.  This  fable,  obviously  absurd, 
Tacitus  in  all  probability  borrowed  from  Apioii  the 
grammarian,  who  has  been  confuted  in  this  as  well  as  in 
many  other  points  by  Josephus.  The  story  wliich 
Apion  gives  is,  that  the  holy  place  having  been 
opened  by  Antiochus  the  Great,  there  was  found  a 
golden  head,  resembling  the  head  of  an  ass.  Hence 
tlie  reproach  came  to  be  slanderously  cast  upon  the 
Christians  also,  that  they  worshipped  an  ass,  and  hence 
they  were  called  in  derision  by  their  enemies  At^inarii, 
or  Ass-worshippers.  Tertullian  says,  that  in  the  same 
spirit  of  bitter  hostility  to  the  Clu-istians,  their  God 
was  sometimes  represented  having  the  ears  of  an  ass, 
dressed  in  a  long  robe,  holding  a  book  in  his  hand, 
and  with  an  ass's  hoof.  On  this  impious  caricature 
was  inscribed,  "  The  ass-hoofed  God  of  the  Chris- 
tians." It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  both  Jews 
and  Christians  should  be  exposed  to  the  same  slan- 
derous and  malicious  charges,  both  being  \'iewed  by 
the  Pagans  as  almost  identical,  being  both  worship- 
pers of  the  same  living  and  true  God,  and  both 
equally  opposed  to  the  idolatry  of  the  heathen. 
Learned  men  have  expended  much  ingenuity  in  at- 
tempting to  discover  the  reason  of  such  an  absurd 
ealunniy  being  brought  agamst  .Jews  and  Christians. 
Calmet  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  LeMoine  has  given 
tlie  best  explanation  of  the  matter,  which  is  to  the 


foUoiviug  effect.  He  says  that  in  all  probability  the 
golden  urn  containing  the  manna  which  was  pre- 
served m  the  sanctuary  was  taken  for  the  head  of  an 
ass  ;  and  that  the  omer  of  mamia  might  be  confound- 
ed with  the  Hebrew  word  liamor,  which  signities  an 
ass  ;  for,  according  to  the  Rabbins,  upon  the  prongs 
of  the  golden  um  was  the  head  of  an  animal  which 
would  seem  to  be  that  of  a  yoimg  bull,  but  which 
miglit  be  the  origin  of  the  calmnny  that  the  Jews 
worshipped  an  ass's  head. 

ASSABINUS,  tlie  name  under  which  the  sim  was 
worshipped  by  the  Ethiopians.  By  tlie  Greeks  and 
Romans  he  was  styled  the  Ethiopian  Jupiter,  as  be- 
ing their  supreme  God.  It  is  related  by  Theophi-as- 
tus,  who,  however,  regards  the  story  as  fabulous,  that 
cinnamon  was  offered  to  tliis  deity,  which  took  tu-e 
of  itself,  and  was  consumed. 

ASSAF,  an  idol  of  the  ancient  Arabians,  worship- 
ped chiefly  by  the  Koraisch  tribe. 

ASSAMESE  (Religion  of  the).  The  country 
of  Assam  is  situated  on  the  north-western  frontier  of 
Bui-mah,  stretching  across  the  plains  of  the  Braluna- 
putra,  from  seventy  to  one  lumdred  miles  in  breadth 
towards  the  Himmalayah  mountains.  It  reaches  on 
the  north-east  to  the  borders  of  China.  Assam  was 
fonnerly  an  independent  state,  but  in  1822  it  was 
incorporated  with  the  empire  of  Bunnah,  and  in 
182C  it  was  ceded  to  the  English.  The  religion  of 
the  Assamese  seems  to  be  of  a  somewhat  pecidiar  de- 
scription. In  the  time  of  Aurungzebe  they  had  no 
settled  faith.  About  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Bralunins  of 
Bengal  to  introduce  their  religion  into  tlie  country, 
but  their  success  was  very  partial  and  limited.  They 
practise  no  mode  of  worship  belongmg  either  to 
heathens  or  Mohammedans.  They  have  temples 
and  divinities  of  their  own.  It  has  sometimes  been 
supposed  that  they  were  addicted  to  offering  human 
sacrifices,  but  this  is  very  doubtful,  unless  perhaps 
on  the  death  of  relatives — a  custom  which  has  pre- 
vailed extensively  throughout  the  nations  both  of 
Asia  and  Africa.  The  author  of  the  article  Assam, 
in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  alleges  these  sacri- 
fices to  the  manes  of  the  dead  to  liave  been  practised 
among  the  natives  of  Assam.  He  thus  minutely 
describes  the  process.  "  On  the  decease  of  a  rajah 
or  any  distinguished  person,  a  capacious  pit  was  pre- 
pared, where  not  only  his  own  body,  but  many  of 
his  women  and  attendants,  were  also  buried.  Of  the 
latter  was  a  torch-bearer,  together  with  a  quantity  of 
oil  and  lamps,  as  essential  to  liis  comfort  in  a  future 
state  ;  some  of  his  most  elegant  and  useful  furniture, 
carpets  and  clothes  were  in  Uke  manner  included ; 
and  even  elephants,  together  with  gold  and  silver, 
formed  part  of  the  promiscuous  assemblage.  A 
strong  roof,  resting  on  tliick  timbers,  was  then  con- 
structed over  the  pit,  and  the  miserable  victims  not 
ah-eady  slain  were  left  to  perish  by  a  lingeiing 
death." 

A  most  etficient  and  energetic  mission  has  been 
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establislied  among  the  Assamese  by  tlie  American 
Baptist  Union.  In  183G,  Sailya,  about  four  himdred 
miles  nortli  of  Ava,  was  fixed  upon,  and  forthwith 
occupied  as  a  favourable  locality  for  commencing  tlie 
operations  of  tlie  mission.  Scliools  were  estabhshed, 
and  a  printing  press  having  been  set  up,  school  books 
and  otlier  useful  works  were  printed  and  circulated 
botli  in  the  Assamese  and  Shyan  languages.  Having 
received  an  addition  to  their  number  in  1837,  the 
nn'ssiouaries  sought  to  penetrate  the  northern  parts 
of  Bunnah  and  Siam,  and  also  the  upper  provinces 
of  China.  The  labours  of  the  mission  were  for  a 
time  iuteiTuiJted  in  1839  by  an  iusLirrection  among 
the  Kliaintis,  who  had  roused  portions  of  other  tribes 
to  join  them  m  a  league  against  tlie  English.  In  a 
short  time,  however,  the  insurrection  was  quelled, 
and  the  missionaries  ha^•ing  deemed  it  best  to  aban- 
don Sadya,  removed  the  seat  of  then-  operations  to 
Jaipur.  An  additional  station  was  establi.shed  in 
1841  at  Sibsagor,  a  flourisliing  post  of  the  East  India 
Company  on  the  Brahmaputra,  about  three  days' 
journey  below  Jaipur ;  and  to  that  place  as  a  more 
central  point  the  gi-eater  part  of  the  mission  stall' 
were  soou  after  transferred.  One  of  the  bi'ethren, 
however,  proceeded  to  occupy  a  new  station  at  Now- 
gong,  a  considerable  town  in  Central  Assam,  where  a 
large  mission  school  was  soon  opened,  which  was 
productive  of  great  benefit  to  the  natives ;  and  an- 
otlier  removed  to  Gowahatti,  the  most  important 
town  m  the  province.  Thus  the  whole  efforts  of 
the  missionaries  were  concentrated  upon  the  Assamese 
population,  and  at  each  of  the  three  stations  a  church 
was  soon  constituted,  which  has  gone  on  increasing  by 
the  addition  from  time  to  time  of  new  converts  from 
heathenism  to  Cliristianity.  The  missionaries  have 
given  themselves  with  the  most  devoted  zeal  to  the 
work  of  preaching,  transLiting,  and  teaching.  Schools 
have  been  established,  not  only  at  each  of  the  sta- 
tions, but  in  many  villages  tlu-oughout  the  country. 
The  most  important  of  these  useful  seminaries  is  the 
Orphan  Institution  at  Nowgong,  which  collects  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  destitute  orphans,  who  are 
trained  up  to  useful  occupations,  as  well  as  instructed 
hi  a  knowledge  of  Cluistian  truth.  At  the  close  of 
1847,  the  aggi-egate  number  of  the  converts  at  the 
three  mission  stations  amounted  to  sixtj-.  In  the 
following  year  an  additional  reinforcement  of  mis- 
sionaries arrived  from  tlie  United  States.  The  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament  was  completed  and 
printed  at  Sibsagor  in  1849.  Suice  that  time  it  has 
passed  through  several  editions,  and  several  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  have  also  been  printed,  together 
with  a  long  list  of  books  to  be  used  in  the  schools. 
Both  Brahininism  and  other  forms  of  heathenism 
are  losing  their  hold  upon  the  popular  mind,  and  tlie 
impression  prevails  extensively  among  the  natives 
that  Christi.anity  will  ultimately  prevail. 

ASSASSINS,  a  small  tribe  or  clan  in  Syria,  called 
also  Isinaiyilah  or  Ishniaelites,  perhaps  deriving  their 
name  from  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Abraham,  by  Ihigar, 


or  more  probably  because  they  derived  their  origin 
from  Ismail  ibn  Infar  Sadik,  the  sixth  Imam  or  head 
of  the  Mohammedan  sect  of  the  Sciiiites  (which 
see).  It  was  in  the  tune  of  the  Crusades  that  they 
were  chiefly  known  by  the  name  of  Assassins,  or 
followers  of  the  ''  Old  ilan  of  the  Moimtain."  Mr. 
Mills  thinks,  that  the  name  is  a  corruption  of  Hus- 
sanees,  the  followers  of  Ilussau ;  but  according  to 
Volney,  it  is  derived  from  the  Turkish  word  Hasi-as- 
s/m,  to  kill  silently  and  by  surprise,  being  equivalent 
to  a  night  robber.  Their  office  was  to  murder  any 
person  whom  their  Seheik  commanded.  At  one 
time  they  occupied  a  considerable  tract  of  land 
among  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  extenduig  nearly 
from  Antioch  to  Damascus;  and  from  their  mai'aud- 
ing  and  murderous  habits  they  were  dreaded  by  all 
within  their  reach,  and  some  kings  actually  paid  the 
Schcik  of  the  Assassins  a  secret  pension  to  secure  his 
friendship  and  their  own  safety.  The  first  chief  of 
this  tribe  was  Hassan  Ben  Sabah,  who  succeeded  in 
bringing  his  followers  into  a  condition  of  implicit 
subjection  to  his  commands. 

The  religion  of  the  Assassins  was  a  strange  com- 
pound of  the  Zoroastrian,  Jewish,  Christian,  and 
Jlohanimedan  creeds,  but  the  distinguishing  tenet  of 
the  sect  was  the  union  of  the  Deity  with  their  chief, 
whose  orders  were  accordingly  promptly  and  unhesi- 
tatingly obeyed  as  coming  from  heaven.  No  won- 
der, therefore,  that  a  fierce  people  animated  by  such 
a  fanatical  principle  excited  terror  .'ar  and  wide.  At 
one  time  they  seem,  from  whatever  motive,  to  have 
jirofessed  a  wish  to  become  Clu"istians.  Their  chief 
seat  was  in  Persia,  and  on  Mount  Lebanon.  They 
were  attacked  by  the  Mogul  Tartars  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  their  power  was 
so  weakened,  that  in  A.  D.  1272,  they  were  com- 
pletely subdued  by  the  Sultan  Bibaris.  Von  Ham- 
mer represents  them  in  a  monograph,  devoted  to 
their  history,  as  a  military  and  religious  order,  sub- 
ject like  the  Knights  Templars  to  the  control  and 
direction  of  a  grand  master.  This  no  doubt  refers  to 
the  time  of  their  gi-eatness,  when  they  were  objects 
of  teiTor  throughout  the  whole  world.  Now  they 
are  a  small  and  insignificant  sect,  having  their  chief 
seat  hi  the  castle  of  Masyad,  on  the  mountains  wesi 
of  Hama.  Niebuhr  .says  of  them,  "  Conceniing  the 
religion  of  the  Ishniaelites,  I  have  learnt  nothing  cer- 
tain. The  Mohammedans  and  the  Oriental  Chris- 
tians relate  of  them  things  incredible.  The  number 
of  the  Ishmaelites  is  not  great.  They  live  princi- 
pally at  Killis,  a  town  between  Shugr  and  llama; 
also  in  Gebel  Kalbil,  a  mountain  not  far  from  Lata- 
chie,  between  Aleppo  and  Antioch.  They  are  called 
Keftuii,  the  name  of  a  village  in  this  country."  The 
remark  of  Niebuhr,  that  Uttle  is  known  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  religion,  is  .still  tiiie  ;  very  few  of  their 
own  people  being  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  their 
faith ;  and  besides,  when  living  among  Turks,  they 
assume  the  character  of  Mussulmans  in  order  to 
escppe  persecution  as  apostates.     See  Is.vaiyii.ah. 
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ASSEMBLY  (GENERAL)  of  the  Church  op 
Scotland,  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  court  of  the 
Scottish  National  Church.  It  is  composed  of  a 
representative  body,  amounting  to  three  huncbed 
and  sixty-tliree  ministers  and  ruling  elders,  commis- 
sioned from  all  parts  of  Scotland,  to  meet  at  least 
once  a-year  for  the  consideration  and  decision  of  all 
matters  aft'ecting  the  interests  of  the  church.  The 
&-st  meeting  of  this  body  was  held  at  Edinburgh  on 
the  -iOth  December  15G0,  "to  considt  upon  those 
things  which  are  to  forward  God's  glory,  and  the 
weal  of  his  Kirk  in  this  realme."  It  consisted  of 
forty  members  only,  six  of  whom  were  ministers,  the 
rest  being  leadmg  la)nneu,  who  were  earnestly  de- 
sirous of  advancing  the  Protestant  cause,  at  a  time 
when  the  country  was  emerging  from  Popish  dark- 
ness. It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  no  fewer 
than  seven  Assemblies  met  without  a  Moderator.  At 
length,  however,  it  was  found  that  the  election  of  an 
individual  to  preside  over  the  deliberations  of  the 
meeting  would  tend  to  preserve  order,  and,  accord- 
ingly, at  the  meeting  of  Assembly,  which  was  held 
in  December  15G,3,  Mr.  John  Willock,  Superinten- 
dent of  Glasgow,  was  chosen  to  occupy  the  chair  as 
Moderator.  As  the  number  of  ministers  and  elders 
hicreased  in  the  country,  the  representative  system 
was  thought  of  as  fonning  the  best  constitution  for 
the  supreme  court.  This  system  accordingly  was 
first  adopted  in  July  1568,  and  has  continued  do%vn 
to  the  present  day,  though  it  was  not  till  the  Revo- 
lution settlement  that  the  proportions  in  which  pres- 
byteries were  to  send  delegates  were  arranged.  They 
are  as  follows  : — Presbyteries  containing  twelve  par- 
ishes or  under  have  the  right  of  delegating  as  their 
representatives  to  the  General  Assembly  two  minis- 
ters and  one  ruling  elder;  those  containing  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  parishes  may  appoint  three  minis- 
ters and  one  ruling  elder ;  those  containing  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  may  commission  four  minis- 
ters and  two  elders,  and  so  on  in  proportion,  a  col- 
legiate charge  being  considered  as  consisting  of  two 
parishes,  having  separate  ministers.  In  addition  to 
the  delegates  from  Presbyteries,  the  royal  burghs 
have  also  the  right  of  sending  each  a  representative, 
with  the  exception  of  Edinburgh,  which  nominates 
two.  Each  of  the  Scottish  Universities  is  also  re- 
presented by  one  of  its  own  members,  who  may  be 
either  a  clergyman  or  layman.  The  Scotch  Presby- 
terian cliaplaincies  in  the  East  Indies  have  the  right 
of  sending  to  the  Assembly  one  minister  and  one 
ruling  elder.  At  one  time  the  Scottish  churches  in 
Holland  were  also  entitled  to  be  represented  in  the 
General  Assembly.  Thus  in  1641,  the  Scottish  con- 
gi-egation  at  Campvere  was  empowered  to  send  two 
commissioners  to  the  annual  meeting  of  that  vener- 
able court.  This  congregation  has  not  been  repre- 
sented since  1797  in  the  Assembly.  It  still  remains, 
or  at  least  recently  did  so,  on  the  roll  of  the  house. 

The  meetings  of  the  General  Assembly,  which 
take  place  annually  in  May,  are  graced  with  the  pre- 


sence of  a  nobleman,  appointed  as  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner, to  represent  the  Sovereign  in  the  suj>reme 
court  of  the  National  Established  Church  of  the 
countrv.  This  dignified  functionary  is  present  sim 
ply  without  taking  any  part  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  court.  There  have  been  occasions,  as  in  1638 
and  1692,  wlien  the  representative  of  royalty  took  it 
upon  him  to  dissolve  the  Assembly  without  the  con- 
sent of  its  members,  but  notwithstanding  the  retlve- 
ment  of  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  the  court 
continued  its  sittings,  and  appointed  the  day  on  which 
its  next  meeting  was  to  be  held.  It  is  a  striking 
fact,  that  in  1644  and  1645,  the  meetings  of  Assem- 
bly were  held  without  a  Royal  Commission — and  yet 
in  the  latter  Assembly,  ''  the  directory  for  the  public 
worship  of  God,  as  drawn  up  by  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  was  unanimously  approven,  established, 
and  ordered  to  be  put  in  execution  throughout  the 
church."  Although,  however,  the  presence  of  the 
representative  of  royalty  is  not  essential  to  the  en- 
tire validity  of  its  acts,  it  is  usual  at  all  events,  as  an 
act  of  courtesy,  to  hold  not  a  regular  meeting,  but 
simply  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  if  at  any 
time  the  Commissioner  has  occasion  to  be  absent. 

The  General  Assembly  is  vested,  in  virtue  of  its 
constitution,  with  a  power  both  judicial  and  legisla- 
tive in  all  matters  strictly  within  the  range  of  a  spi- 
ritual court.  She  may  not  interfere  with  temporal 
matters,  or  with  the  civil  and  patrimonial  rights  even 
of  her  own  ministers,  without  rimning  the  hazard  of 
a  collision  with  the  civil  courts  of  the  realm.  The 
judicial  power  of  the  Assembly  includes  the  inflic- 
tion and  removal  of  spiritual  censures,  and  the  deci- 
sion of  all  matters  connected  with  these,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  spiritual.  But  as  soon,  and  in  so  far,  as 
such  spiritual  censures  atl'eet  civil  and  patrimonial 
riglits,  the  civil  courts  assert  a  right  to  interfere, 
and  qvixid  cirilin  even  to  reverse  the  sentence.  It  is 
at  this  point  that  the  .spiritual  independence  of  the 
Established  Church  is  so  liable  to  be  invaded.  There 
have  occurred  instances  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  where  a  direct  assault  has  been  made 
upon  the  rights  of  the  Assembly.  Such  a  case  hap- 
pened in  1618,  when  the  Five  Articles  of  Perth 
(which  see)  were  forcibly  thrust  upon  the  court,  that 
the  favourite  project  of  King  James  VI.  might  be 
carried  out — the  estabbshment  of  Prelacy  in  Scot- 
land. Again,  in  the  memorable  Assembly  at  Glas- 
gow in  1638,  a  forcible  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Royal  Commissioner  to  prevent  the  free  acting  of 
the  Assembly  in  abolishing  Prelacy  in  Scotland,  and 
failing  to  accomplish  his  object,  the  haughty  digni- 
tary left  tlie  Court.  On  another  occasion  still,  in 
1653,  we  find  the  Assembly  suppressed  by  the  au- 
thoritv  of  Cromwell,  Lord  Protector  of  England. 
After  a  violent  and  despotic  interruption  of  nearly 
forty  years,  the  Assembly  again  met  after  the  Revo- 
lution, in  1690.  Two  years  thereafter,  William  HI. 
made  an  attempt  once  more  to  suppress  this  eccle 
siastical  i)arliament  of  the  National  Church  of  Scot- 
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land,  but  without  success.  Tlu>  mouareh  -vvisely 
dreading  tlie  eli'ect.s  of  a  collision  with  the  ecclesias- 
tical powers,  changed  his  plans,  and  the  Assem- 
bly was  permitted  to  meet  in  tlie  full  enjoyment  of 
its  spiritual  independence.  lu  1703,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  a  feeble  and  abortive  attempt  was  made 
by  the  roval  representative  to  interfere  with  the 
free  actings  of  this  court.  The  imion  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  soon  after  took  place,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  Treaty  of  Union,  the  Act  of  Secm-ity 
was  passed,  maintaining  inviolate  in  all  time  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  liberties  of  the  Chm-ch  of  Scot- 
land. From  that  time,  for  nearly  a  century  and  a 
half,  the  freedom  of  the  General  Assembly  was  pre- 
seri'ed  entire,  and  no  attempts  were  made  by  the 
civil  power  to  trench  on  its  spiritual  independence. 
At  length,  however,  in  1834,  the  Assembly  com- 
menced a  line  of  pohcy  in  the  exercise  of  her  legis- 
lative fimctions,  which  terminated  in  a  collision  be- 
tween the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  com-ts  of  the 
country,  wliich  brought  about  in  1843  a  gi-eat 
disruption  of  the  Cluu-ch,  and  gave  rise  to  the 
formation  of  a  body  entithng  themselves  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  (which  see).  The  General 
iVssembly  of  the  Chm-ch  of  Scotland  then  retraced 
its  steps,  and  recalled  tliose  acts  passed  both  in  its 
legislative  and  judicial  capacity,  which  had  been 
declared  by  the  Civil  Courts  to  be  illegal  and  Kltra 
vires.  The  same  year  in  which  the  disruption  oc- 
curred, and  to  prevent  any  further  niisimderstanding 
on  the  subject  whicli  had  given  rise  to  an  event  so 
serious,  the  Bri  tish  Parliament  passed,  what  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Scotch  Benefices  Act,  being  not 
a  new  law,  but  a  declaratory  enactment  on  the  sub- 
ject of  patronage,  to  the  effect  that  the  presbytery 
of  the  bounds  shall,  in  case  of  objections  being  ofl'ered 
to  a  presentee,  have  regard  to  the  character  and  num- 
ber of  the  objectors,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the 
objections,  and  shall  have  power  to  judge  wliethor, 
in  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  be  for  edifica- 
tion that  the  settlement  shall  take  jilace.  This  Act 
is  believed  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  aflbrd  suf- 
ficient security  against  the  intrusion  of  a  minister 
upon  a  reclaiming  people. 

The  General  Assembly  being  the  supreme  court 
of  the  Church,  has  power  to  detennine  finally,  and 
ivithout  the  right  of  appeal  from  its  decisions,  all 
ajipeals  and  references  regularly  brought  before  it 
from  inferior  judicatories ;  to  review  the  records  of 
the  several  .synods  of  the  church  ;  to  decide  all  con- 
troversies which  may  arise  in  the  church  in  regard 
to  doctrine  or  liscipline ;  to  censure,  susjiend,  or  de- 
pose any  of  the  otfice-bearers  of  tlie  church,  who 
may  be  giulty  of  error  in  doctrine,  or  immorality  in 
life ;  to  originate  and  can-y  fonvard  all  jjlans  and 
schemes,  which,  in  conformity  with  her  standards, 
may  be  for  the  glory  of  God,  the  good  of  the  church, 
snd  the  promotion  of  godliness  in  the  land.  In  the 
exorcise  of  these  functions,  which  belong  to  her  as 
the  8U1  rcme  court  of  a  Christian  church,  it  is  in- 


cumbent upon  the  General  Assembly  to  keep  strictlv 
within  the  terms  of  the  compact  wliich  she  has  made 
with  the  State,  and  ui  virtue  of  which  compact  she  is 
recognized  as  the  Established  Church  of  the  land. 

ASSEMBLY  (GENERAL)  OF  TUi:  Fkee  Ch  i:  RC II 
OF  Scotland.  This  Ecclesia.stical  Court,  which 
corresponds  in  aU  its  functions  to  the  venerable  con- 
vocation described  in  the  preceding  article,  was 
formed,  as  the  supreme  court  of  a  church  distinct 
from  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  on  the 
18th  of  May,  1843.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Welsh,  the  then 
Moderator  of  the  National  Church,  instead  of  open- 
ing the  Assembly  as  usual,  read  a  solemn  Protest  to 
the  ert'ect,  that,  fi-om  the  recent  decisions  of  the  civil 
courts,  which  decisions  had  been  sanctioned  by  the 
legislature,  a  free  Assembly  could  not  be  holden  at 
that  time.  This  Protest  had  been  subscribed  by 
203  members  of  Assembly,  wlu),  as  soon  as  it  had 
been  read,  retired,  preceded  by  the  Moderator,  to  an- 
other place  of  meeting,  where  the  First  General  As- 
sembly of  the  FreeChurch  of  Scotland  was  constituted. 
Dr.  Chalmers  was  chosen  as  the  fii'st  Moderator.  It 
was  now  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  legal  and 
formal  separation  from  the  Establishment.  A  regular 
deed  of  demission,  accordingly,  was  signed  by  474 
miinsters  and  professors,  renouncing  all  the  temporal 
benefits  of  which  they  had  hitherto  been  possessed. 
In  its  entire  constitution  and  legitimate  functions 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  is  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  Established  Chmxh.  It  is 
necessary  to  observe,  however,  that  there  is  one 
grand  point  of  difference  between  the  two  Assem- 
bUes.  The  one  enjoying  all  the  advantages,  and 
they  are  not  few,  which  attach  to  an  Establislied 
Church,  is  necessarilj-  restrained  within  the  limits  ol 
the  original  compact  with  the  State  ;  whde  the  other, 
being  stripped  of  all  connection  with  the  State,  may 
regulate  at  will  all  its  arrangements,  as  may  seem 
best  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  the  Church. 
To  counterbalance  this,  however,  there  is  the  decided 
advantage  on  the  part  of  the  Establishment,  that  all 
the  proceedings  of  the  supreme  court  or  General  As- 
sembly carry  with  them  the  sanction  of  law,  coun- 
tenanced and  backed  by  the  civil  power ;  whereas  the 
proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free 
Church  have  no  such  sanction,  and  can  only  be  bind- 
ing upon  those  who,  by  attaching  themselves  to  the 
Church,  declare,  by  a  tacit  but  fully  imderstood  agree- 
ment, their  willingness  to  obey  them.  The  acts  of 
the  one  are  legally  ;  the  acts  of  the  other  are  conven- 
tionally binding.  The  one  is  a  corporate  body  hi 
the  eye  of  law ;  the  other  entirely  voluntary.  The 
one  has  a  hjcus  standi  in  the  courts  of  law  ;  the  other 
has  none.  But.  of  course,  upon  men  of  Christian 
principle  and  real  integrity,  who  may  happen  to  be 
long  to  either  church,  the  acts  of  the  respective  As- 
semblies are  ju.^t  as  binding  and  authoritative  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other.  They  are  to  them  the 
voice  of  Christ  through  his  Church,  and,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  not  opposed   to  his  revealed   will   iu  the 
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Word,  they  are  promptly  and  conscientiously  obeyed. 
See  FuEE  Church  of  Scotland. 

ASSEMBLY  (GENERAL)  of  Presbyterian 
Church  of  North  America.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Presbrterian  Church  in  the  United  States  cor- 
responds in  ahnost  every  particular  to  the  two  As- 
semblies already  noticed.  In  the  tirst  stage  of  the 
historv  of  this  now  large  and  influential  body  of 
Christians,  the  number  of  its  congregations  was  so 
small,  that,  from  1705  to  1716,  there  was  only  one 
presbytery.  At  the  latter  date  it  was  fomid  neccs- 
sar)',  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  its  ministers 
and  chm'ches,  to  subdivide  the  one  presbj-tery  into 
three  presbyteries,  who  continued  to  meet  as  a  sy- 
nod. In  1787,  the  numbers  were  so  great,  that, 
instead  of  one  sraod,  four  were  formed,  and  in  that 
year  a  representative  General  Assembly  was  consti- 
tuted, composed  of  delegates  from  all  the  presbyte- 
ries. This  last  court,  which  fonns  the  highest  ju- 
dicatory of  the  Church,  consists  of  an  equal  number 
of  ministers  and  elders  from  each  presbytery,  the 
number  of  representatives  sent  being  proportioned 
to  the  number  of  ministers  and  elders  which  consti- 
tute the  presbytery.  The  powers  and  functions  of 
the  Assembly,  wliich  meets  annually,  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  Scottish  Assemblies,  and  like  them 
also  the  constitution  of  the  Church  is  guarded  by  a 
Barrier  Act,  in  virtue  of  which  any  proposal  of  gi-eat 
importance,  or  affecting  the  constitution  even  re- 
motely, cannot  be  passed  by  the  supreme  court 
without  being  fir.st  .sent  do^vn  to  the  presbyteries  for 
their  consideration,  and  then,  if  ajiproved  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  inferior  judicatories,  it  is  passed  by  the 
General  Assembly  into  a  law.  Nor  have  the  Ameri- 
can Presbyterians  been  free  from  internal  dissensions 
any  more  than  the  Scotch ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
<hey  too  have  had  their  Disruption,  though  on  grounds 
essentially  different  from  those  which  split  asunder 
the  National  Church  of  Scotland.  The  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  separation  into  tlic  Old  School  and 
New  School  Assemblies  of  the  United  States,  are 
thus  stated  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Baird  of  New  York,  in 
a  work  which  lie  published  a  few  years  ago  in  this 
coimtry,  under  the  name  of  '  Religion  in  the  United 
States  of  America.'  "  Before  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century,  the  Presbyterian  Church  was 
in  a  great  raea.<ure  composed  of  those  European 
Presbyterians  and  their  descendants  who  were  set- 
tled in  the  middle  and  southern  States.  Since  the 
year  1800,  there  has  been  going  on  a  constant  and 
very  great  emigration  from  tlie  New  England  States 
to  the  central  and  westeiii  parts  of  New  York,  and 
to  the  north-western  States  of  the  Union.  These 
emigrants  had,  in  general,  been  accustomed  to  the 
congi-egational  form  of  church  government  prevalent 
in  New  England.  As  they  met,  however,  in  their 
new  locations  with  many  Presbyterians,  and  as  their 
ministers  generally  preferred  the  Presbyterian  form 
of  government,  they  united  with  them  in  the  forma- 
tion of  churches  and  ecclesiastical  judicatories.     In 


1801,  the  General  Assembly  and  the  General  Asso- 
ciation of  Connecticut  agi'eed  upon  what  was  called 
'  The  plan  of  union  between  Presbyterians  and  Con- 
gregationalists  in  the  new  settlements.'  Under  this 
l)lan,  which  pm-ports  to  be  a  temporary  expedient, 
a  great  luimber  of  churches  and  presbyteries,  and 
even  several  synods,  were  formed,  composed  partly 
of  Presbyterians  and  partly  of  Congregationalists. 
Though  this  plan  seems  to  have  operated  benefi- 
cially for  a  number  of  years,  yet,  as  it  was  extended 
far  beyond  it.s  original  intention,  as  it  gave  Congi'e- 
gationalists,  who  had  never  adopted  the  standards  of 
doctrine  of  the  Presbyterian  Chm'ch,  and  who  were 
avowedly  opposed  to  its  form  of  government,  as 
much  influence  and  authority  in  the  government  of 
the  Church  as  an  equal  number  of  Presbyterians,  it 
naturally  gave  rise  to  dissatisfaction  as  soon  as  the 
facts  of  the  case  came  to  be  generally  known,  and 
as  soon  as  questions  of  discipline  and  policy  arose, 
in  the  decision  of  which  the  influence  of  these  Con- 
gregationahsts  was  sensibly  felt. 

"  In  addition  to  tliis  source  of  uneasiness,  was  that 
which  arose  out  of  diversity  of  opinion  in  points  of 
doctrine.  Certain  peculiarities  of  doctrine  liad  be- 
come prevalent  among  the  Calvinists  of  New  England, 
which  naturally  spread  into  those  portions  of  the 
Pre.sbyterian  Church  settled  by  New  England  men. 
These  peculiarities  were  not  regarded,  on  either  side, 
as  suflicient  to  justify  any  inteiTU])tion  of  ministerial 
communion,  or  to  call  for  the  exercise  of  discipline, 
but  they  were  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  the  formation 
of  two  parties,  which  received  the  appellations  ot 
Old  and  New  School.  Within  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years,  however,  opinions  have  been  advanced  by 
some  of  the  New  England  clergy,  which  all  the  Old 
School,  and  a  large  portion  of  tlie  New  School  party 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  considered  as  mvolving 
a  virtual  denial  of  the  doctrines  of  original  sin,  elec- 
tion, and  efficacious  gi'ace,  and  which  were  regarded 
as  inconsistent  with  ministerial  standing  in  the  body. 
Several  attempts  were  made  to  subject  the  Presby- 
terian advocates  of  these  opinions  to  ecclesiastical 
discipline.  These  attempts  failed,  partly  on  account 
of  deficiency  of  proof,  partly  from  uTegularity  in  the 
mode  of  proceeding,  and  partly,  no  doubt,  from  an 
apprehension,  on  the  part  of  the  New  School  breth- 
ren, that  if  the  opinions  in  question  were  made  mat- 
ters of  discipline,  their  own  peculiarities  would  not 
escape  censure.  Certain  it  is  that  the  wliole  of  that 
party  united  in  frustrating  the  attempts  madeto  set  the 
seal  of  the  Clmrch's  disapprobation  on  the  doctrines 
then  in  dispute.  The  failure  of  these  attempts  greatly 
increased  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Old  School  party, 
and  awakened  in  them  serious  apprehensions  for  the 
doctrinal  purity  of  the  Church. 

"  To  these  sources  of  uneasiness  was  added  the 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  of  conduct- 
ing certain  benevolent  operations.  The  Old  School, 
as  a  party,  were  in  favour  of  the  Church,  in  her  ec- 
clesiastical  capacity,    by   means  of    boards  of  hei 
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appointment  and  under  her  own  control,  conducting 
the  work  of -diimestic  and  foreign  missions,  and  the 
education  of  candidates  for  the  ministry.  The  other 
partv,  as  generally  preferred  voluntary  societies,  dis- 
connected with  churcli  courts,  and  embracing  differ- 
ent religious  dcnoiniii.-itions  for  these  purposes.  It 
mi'dit  seem,  at  tii-st  view,  that  this  was  a  subject  on 
which  the  members  of  the  Church  might  differ  with- 
»ut  incon\'enience  or  collision.  But  it  was  .soon 
found  that  these  societies  or  boards  must  indirectly 
exert  a  great,  if  not  a  controlling  intlueuce  on  the 
Church.  The  men  who  could  direct  the  education 
of  candidates  for  the  sacred  ofSce,  and  the  location 
of  the  hundreds  of  domestic  missionaries,  must  sooner 
or  later  give  character  to  the  Church.  On  this  ac- 
count this  question  was  regarded  as  one  of  great 
practical  import.ance."' 

In  this  perplexing  state  of  matters,  the  General 
Assembly  met  in  1837.  It  was  quite  evident  that  a 
disruption  was  imminent.  Both  parties,  indeed, 
were  impressed  with  the  idea  that  such  a  step  was 
desirable.  The  Assembly,  therefore,  proceeded  to 
the  adoption  of  measm-es  wliich  would  at  once  put 
an  end  to  the  existing  difficulties.  They  abolished 
the  plan  of  union  fonned  in  1801,  and  decreed  that 
lienceforth  no  Congregationalist  church  sliould  be 
represented  in  any  Presbyterian  judicatoiy,  and  that 
no  presbytery  or  synod,  which  was  composed  of 
both  Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians,  shoidd  be 
recognized  as  being  in  connection  with  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  This  act,  though  passed  liy  the 
General  Assembly,  was  resisted  by  some  of  the  in- 
ferior judicatories.  The  synods  and  presbvteries 
more  especially  concerned  in  the  enactment,  as  be- 
ing composed  partly  of  Presbyterians  and  partly  of 
Congregationalists,  held  a  meeting  at  Auburn,  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  at  which  they  came  to  the  reso- 
lution to  disregard  the  decision  of  the  Assembly,  and 
to  act  as  if  the  union  were  still  in  full  force.  At 
the  next  meeting  of  Assembly  (1838)  the  delegates 
from  these  refractory  presbyteries  presented  them- 
selves, claiming  their  right  to  sit  as  members.  This 
claim  not  being  immediately  admitted,  though  it  was 
not  formally  refused,  they  left  the  house,  declaring 
themselves  the  true  General  Assembly.  They  im- 
mediately raised  an  action  before  the  supreme  civil 
court  of  Peimsylvania,  to  have  it  decided  that  they 
were  tlie  true  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Cluircli 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  The  judge  and 
jury  decided  in  their  favour ;  but  when  it  was  heard 
before  the  wliole  bench  the  decision  was  reversed. 
Thus  the  Old  School  Assembly  are  left  in  pos- 
session of  the  name  and  privileges  of  the  General 
Assembly  wliich  had  been  instituted  in  1787,  and  in 
charge  of  the  seminaries  and  funds  which  had  all 
along  been  under  tlieir  management.  They  have 
their  own  boards  of  missions,  domestic  and  foreign, 
of  education  and  of  imblication.  The  New  School 
unite  tlieir  efforts  with  the  Congi-egati.malists  of 
New  England  in   supporting  the  American   Home 


.Missionary  Society,  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions,  and  Education  Society. 

The  division  which  has  thus  taken  place  of  the 
large  and  unwieldy  body  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  America  into  two  sepai"ate  sections,  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  no  small  advantage  to  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion in  the  United  States.  Both  denominations  seek 
to  rival  each  other  in  the  energetic  furtherance  of 
the  gospel  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  largest 
and  most  iiiHuentia!  of  the  two  sections  is  •■  the  Old 
School,"  the  members  of  which  are  found  through- 
out the  whole  States,  from  Newbury-port  to  San 
Francisco,  and  its  numbers  are  fast  increasing.  In 
1853,  the  number  of  their  ministers  amounted  to  about 
2,139,  their  churches  to  2,879,  and  their  members  to 
219,263.  The  General  Assembly  of  "the  New 
Schoor'  was  formed,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  by 
the  Disruption  in  1838,  and  adopted  the  name  of  the 
Constitutional  Presbyterian  Chm-ch.  Being  one  half 
Congi-egational  from  the  beginning  and  holding  some 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  "  only 
for  substance,"  on  such  subjects  as  original  sin, 
election,  and  efficacious  grace,  they  are  generally 
considered  as  scarcely  agreeing  vrith  the  ^Vestmin- 
ster  Standards.  They  numbered  in  1853,  1,570  mini- 
sters, 1,G26  churches,  and  140,452  members.  The 
General  Assembly  of  "the  Old  School"  meet  an- 
niuiUy  ;  but,  in  1840,  that  of  "  tlie  New  School"  pro- 
posed to  the  presbyteries  that  the  meeting  of  their 
supreme  court  should  be  triemiial.  The  Litter  As- 
semblv  has  also  greatly  diminished  the  amount  ot 
its  business,  by  an  important  aiTangement  which  has 
been  adopted  deeply  ali'eeting  the  constitution  of  a 
Presbyterian  Church, — that  all  appeals  from  the  de- 
cisions of  a  kirk-session  shall  not,  in  the  case  of  lay 
members,  be  carried  beyond  the  presbytery,  or  in 
the  case  of  ministers,  beyond  the  synod. 

ASSEMBLY  (WESTMINSTER).  See  West- 
minster Assembly. 

ASSESIA,  a  surname  of  Athena,  derived  from  the 
town  of  Assessus  in  Ionia,  where  she  had  a  temple 
and  was  worshipped. 

ASSIDEANS  (Gr.  assidaioi,  pious),  or  Chasidim, 
as  they  are  termed  in  1  Mace.  vii.  13,  a  name  api)lied 
to  those  brave  Jews  who  joined  Mattathias,  the 
leader  of  the  Maccabees,  when  contending  against 
the  oppression  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  From  these 
Assideans  .sprung  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees  towards 
the  latter  times  of  the  second  temple.  They  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  mass  of  ceremonies  ajid  tradi- 
tions wliich  so  completely  made  void  the  law  of  God 
in  the  time  of  our  blessed  Lord.  These  command- 
ments of  men,  wliich  were  at  first  voluntary,  were 
afterwards  converted  into  written  canons,  and  made 
binding  upon  the  people.  The  Assideans  were  zeal- 
ous for  the  honour  and  maintenance  of  the  temple, 
to  which  they  gave  large  contributions,  and  on  every 
day,  exce])t  the  great  day  of  atonement,  besides  the 
daily  oblation,  they  .«aerificed  a  lamb,  which  was 
called  the  sin-offering  of  the  Assideans.     They  prac- 
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tised  great  austerities,  and  tlie  usual  oatli  whicli  they 
swore  was  "  by  tlie  temple,"  which  our  Lord  re- 
proved iu  the  case  of  the  Pharisees,  Matth.  xxiii.  16. 
Tlie  opponents  of  the  Assideans  were  tlie  Zadikim 
(which  see),  wlio  denied  to  tradition  all  force  and  au- 
tliority  of  any  kind.  Josephus  makes  no  mention 
of  the  Assidean  sect,  so  that,  in  all  probability,  they 
had  never  been  formed  into  a  distinct  and  separate 
body  from  the  other  Jews  until  the  Pharisees  and 
Essenes  rose  out  of  them. — A  Jewish  sect  bearing 
the  name  of  Assideans  or  Chasidim  sprung  up  in  Po- 
land about  a  century  ago,  and  exists  at  the  present 
day.  They  have  separate  synagogues,  and  their 
own  Rabbis.  They  use  the  prayer-book  of  the 
Spanish  Jews,  which  is  peculiarly  Cabbalistic.  They 
reverence  the  Talmud  less,  and  the  Sohar  more  than 
tlie  other  Jews,  and  especially  profess  to  .strive  after 
a  perfect  union  with  God  as  their  gi-eat  object.  To 
effect  this  tliey  spend  much  time  in  contemplation ; 
and  iu  prayer  use  the  most  extraordinary  contortions 
and  gestures,  jumping,  writhing,  and  howling,  in  or- 
der to  exalt  their  mind,  and  they  certainly  succeed 
in  working  themsehes  up  into  a  state  little  short  of 
frenzy.  Before  their  devotions  they  indulge  freely 
in  the  use  of  mead,  and  even  of  ardent  spirits,  to 
promote  cheerfulness,  as  they  regard  sorrow  and 
anxiety  to  be  unfavourable  to  the  enjoyment  of  union 
with  God.  Their  chief  means  of  edification  is  the 
spending  their  Sabbath  with  the  Tsaddik.  On  Fri- 
dav  afternoon  and  evening,  before  the  approach  of 
the  Jewish  Sabbath,  waggon-loads  of  Jews  and  Jew- 
esses with  their  children,  pour  in  from  all  the  neigh- 
bourhood from  a  distance  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  even 
forty  miles.  Tlie  rich  bring  presents  and  their  own 
provisions,  of  which  the  poor  are  permitted  to  par- 
take. The  chief  entertainment  is  on  Saturday  after- 
noon at  the  meal,  which  the  Jews  call  the  third 
meal,  during  which  the  Tsaddik  says  Torah,  that  is, 
he  extemporises  a  sort  of  moral-mystical-cabbalistl- 
cal  discourse,  which  his  followers  receive  as  the  dic- 
tates of  immediate  inspiration.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  too  far  distant  to  come  on  the  Sat- 
urday, the  Tsaddik  makes  journeys  through  his  dis- 
trict, when  he  lodges  with  some  rich  member  of  the 
sect,  and  is  treated  with  all  tlie  respect  due  to  one  who 
stands  iu  immediate  commimication  witli  Deity.  He 
then  imposes  penances  on  those  whose  consciences 
are  burdened  with  guilt,  and  dispenses  amulets  and 
slips  of  parchment  with  cabbalistic  sentences  writ- 
ten on  them,  to  those  who  wish  exemption  from  sick- 
ness and  danger,  or  protection  against  the  assaults  of 
evil  spirits. 

ASSOCIATE  PRESBYTERY,  the  name  adopted 
by  the  first  Seceders  from  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
on  constituting  themselves  into  a  separate  Chris- 
tian community,  on  the  5th  December  1733.  This 
first  organization  of  a  body  which  has  since  grown 
into  a  very  large  and  liiglily  influential  section  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  Scotland,  took  place  at  Gaimey 
Bridge,  a  small  village  about  three  miles  southward 


of  Kinross.  The  parties,  who  thus  formed  them- 
selves into  a  court  under  the  name  of  the  Associate 
Presbytery,  were  Ebenezer  Enskine,  Wilham  Wil- 
son, Alexander  Moncriett',  and  James  Fisher,  the 
four  Fathers  and  Founders  of  the  Secession  Church 
in  Scotland.  The  circumstances  in  the  state  of  the 
Church  and  country  which  gave  rise  to  the  forma- 
tion of  this  new  rehgious  body,  it  may  neither  be 
iminteresting  nor  imimpoiiant  to  detail. 

The  Revolution  in  16S8  brought  a  season  of  com- 
parative peace  and  security  to  the  persecuted  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Scotland.  For  thirty  years  had 
constant  attempts  been  made  to  force  upon  lier  a 
system  of  doctrine  and  ecclesiastical  government  to 
which  her  people  had  a  rooted  abhorrence.  The  day 
of  deliverance  from  the  yoke  of  Prelac)'  at  length 
arrived.  Presbvterianism  was  established  by  the 
Revolution  settlement,  the  Confession  of  Faith  rati- 
fied, and  Prelacy  deprived  of  its  peculiar  immuni- 
ties. This  triumph  of  Presbyterianism,  however, 
as  soon  became  apparent,  was  partial,  not  complete. 
William  succeeded,  though  not  without  considerable 
resistance,  in  persuading  the  Church  to  admit  cur.ates 
or  Episcopalian  incumbents  into  the  communion  and 
ministry  of  what  was  avowedly  a  Presbyterian  Es- 
tablishment. This  strange  and  unnatural  combina- 
tion in  one  church  of  two  classes  of  ministers,  so 
completely  opposed  to  one  another,  as  to  their  views 
both  of  theological  doctrine  and  church  polity,  could 
not  fail  to  lead  to  a  rapid  declension  in  rehgious 
feeling  and  soimd  principle.  "  Two  parties,"  as 
Dr.  Thomson  remarks,  in  his  interesting  '  Sketch  of 
the  History  of  the  Secession,'  "  from  this  time  ap- 
peared in  the  Church,  the  one  preaching  the  doc- 
trines of  her  Confessions,  and  discharging  with  assi- 
duity the  duties  of  the  pastorate ;  the  other  latitu- 
dinarian  m  doctrine  and  earthly  in  spirit, — the  one 
guarding  with  anxiety  the  hberty  and  independence 
of  the  Church  against  the  dictation  of  the  civil 
power  ;  the  other  seeking  the  favour  of  the  court  and 
pliant  to  its  wishes." 

The  Church  of  Scotland,  thus  internally  divided 
and  weak,  became  an  easy  victim  of  the  craft  and 
crooked  policy  of  designing  statesmen.  The  acces- 
sion of  Queen  Anne  in  1702,  and  the  union  between 
Scotland  and  England  which  followed  soon  after,  led 
to  various  successive  encroachments  upon  the  liber- 
ties of  the  Presbyterian  church.  The  abolition  of 
the  Scottish  parliament  at  the  Union,  threw  the 
church,  as  an  estabhshment,  upon  the  guardianship 
of  Enghsh  statesmen,  whose  whole  feelings  and  in- 
clinations were  in  favour  of  Episcopacy.  Anne  and 
her  courtiers  were  animated  by  a  similar  spirit.  The 
Chiu-cli  of  Scotland,  notwithstanding  the  Act  of  Se- 
curity by  which  her  liberties  and  rites  were  solemnly 
promised  to  be  preserved  in\iolate,  was  now  placed 
in  a  critical  position.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Queen 
Anne  on  ascending  the  throne,  was  to  dissolve  the 
General  Assembly,  while  engaged  in  deliberating  on 
an   act   declaring   Clirist   to   be   sole   head    of   the 
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church.  The  iiatU  al'al)iui-aiiou  and  the  law  of  pat- 
ronage, both  passed  in  1712,  aimed  at  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  ErastiiUi  spirit  into  the  church,  which 
would  gradually  assimilate  it,  as  was  fondly  hoped, 
to  the  Eiiiscopal  estahlishment  of  England.  The 
latter  of  the  two  measures  now  adverted  to  struck 
a  heavy  blow  at  the  Uberty  and  piu-ity  of  the 
church.  No  privilege  has  ever  been  more  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  the  Scottish  people  than  the 
right  which,  in  the  best  days  of  the  chm-ch,  they 
have  always  possessed  of  voting  in  the  election  of 
ecclesiastical  office-bearers.  On  this  point,  the  '  Se- 
cond Book  of  Discipline '  is  clear  and  explicit : 
"None  might  be  intruded  upon  any  congregation, 
either  by  the  prince  or  any  inferior  person,  without 
lawful  election,  and  the  assent  of  the  people  over 
whom  the  person  is  placed ;  as  the  practice  of  the 
apostoUcal  and  primitive  kirk  and  good  order  craved." 
The  act  of  1712  utterly  disregarded  this  right  of  the 
people  in  the  election  of  their  mmisters,  and  estab- 
lished a  tyrannical  and  high-handed  patronage.  The 
evils  -which  this  imfortunate  enactment  have  en- 
tailed upon  the  National  Church  of  Scotland  have 
been  numberless.  Nor  were  the  statesmen  of  the 
dav  unaware  of  the  injury  they  were  inflicting  upon 
the  religion  of  the  land.  "  There  is  no  doubt,"  says 
Su-  Walter  Scott,  "  the  restoration  of  the  right  of  lay 
patrons  m  Queen  Anne's  time  was  designed  to  sepa- 
rate the  ministers  of  the  ku-k  from  the  people,  who 
could  not  be  supposed  to  be  equally  attached  to,  or 
influenced  by  a  mmister  who  held  his  living  by  the 
gift  of  a  great  man,  as  by  one  who  was  chosen  by 
their  own  free  voice,  and  to  render  them  more  depen- 
dent on  the  nobiUty  and  gentry,  amongst  wliom, 
much  more  than  the  common  people,  the  sentiments 
of  Jacobitism  predominated."  This  obnoxious  bill 
liad  been  hastened  through  aU  its  stages  with  unusual 
rapidity.  To  that  single  act  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment may  be  traced  all  the  troubles  which  have  ever 
come  ujion  the  Church  of  Scotland  from  that  time 
down  to  the  present  day. 

The  church  herself,  internally  weak  as  she  was, 
made  but  feeble  resistance  to  tliis  fatal  blow  struck 
at  her  liberty  and  independence.  Her  energies  were 
withered,  her  strength  was  gone.  A  few  earnest 
and  zealous  men  of  God  within  her  courts  remon- 
strated, but  their  voices  were  unheeded.  The  ma- 
jority of  her  ministers  had  become  worldly,  selfish, 
and  indifferent.  Heresy  in  ditl'eront  forms, — Armi- 
nianism,  Pelagianism,  and  even  Socinianism — was 
ojjenly  taught  in  many  of  her  pulpits,  and  even  in 
her  divinity  halls.  Yet  so  extensively  had  a  corrupt 
and  deadening  influence  spread  itself  throughout  the 
church,  that  the  inculcation  of  deadly  error,  even 
ujion  the  rising  muiistry  of  the  church,  was  looked 
upon  with  toleration,  and  even  some  measure  of 
favour.  A  most  melancholy  instance  of  this  occurred 
in  the  A.ssenibly  of  1717.  Professor  Simson  of 
(xlasgow  was  charged  with  teaching  erroneous  and 
unscriptiiral  doctrines  from  the  chair  of  theology. 


The  case  was  established  beyond  all  doubt,  and  yet 
he  was  permitted  to  retain  his  chair.  The  very  same 
Assembly  which  thus  openly  tolerated  heresy,  ex- 
pressed their  decided  disapproval  of  a  plain  scriptural 
truth.  A  young  man  when  on  trials  before  the 
presbytery  of  Auchterarder  had  taught,  in  one  of  his 
discourses,  that  we  must  abandon  sin  in  order  to  come 
to  Christ.  A  doctrine  so  plainly  opposed  to  the 
Word  of  God,  called  forth  a  well-merited  rebuke 
from  the  faithful  ministers  in  whose  hearing  it  had 
been  delivered ;  and,  not  contented  with  a  mere 
verbal  expression  of  opinion,  they  judged  it  their 
duty  to  embody  in  their  minutes  the  statement 
"  That  it  is  not  sound  and  oithodox  to  teach  that  we 
must  forsake  sin  in  order  to  our  coming  to  Christ, 
and  instating  us  in  covenant  with  God."  The  matter 
was  brought  before  the  Assembly,  and  m  their  deci- 
sion, disapproving  of  the  conduct  of  the  presbytery, 
they  declared  also  their  "  abhorrence  of  the  foresaid 
proposition,  as  unsound  and  most  detestable  as  it 
stands." 

The  lenient  sentence  passed  upon  Professor  Sim- 
son,  which  went  no  farther  than  a  gentle  caution 
against  the  use  of  doubtful  expressions,  excited  gi-eat 
uneasiness  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  faithful 
ministers,  as  weU  as  the  pious  people  of  Scotland. 
But  the  condemnation  of  the  Auchterarder  proposi- 
tion awakened  perhaps  more  intense  alarm.  The 
church  had  evidently  become  to  a  large  extent  cor- 
rupt ui  doctrme  as  well  as  lax  in  discipline.  The 
Arminianism  which  came  in  with  prelacy  had  lea- 
vened the  great  body  of  her  ministers.  The  circum- 
stances which  led  to  this  lamentable  deptu'ture  from 
sound  doctrine,  are  thus  concisely  stated  by  Dr. 
Hethcririgton,  in  his  '  History  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land.' "  Those  who  are  conversant  with  modern 
church  history  are  aware  that  Armuiian  tenets  were 
adopted  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  English  clergy- 
men, very  soon  after  their  condemnation  by  the 
Synod  of  Dort.  When  Prelacy  was  forced  into 
Scotland  by  the  treachery  of  James  I.  and  the  vio- 
lence of  his  sons,  Arminianism  came  along  with  it, 
in  its  most  glaring  aspect ;  and  even  after  the  over- 
tlirow  of  Scottish  Prelacy,  the  evil  taint  was  found 
to  have  diffused  itself  beyond  the  direct  prelatists, 
and  to  have  been  imbibed  by  many  of  the  indulged 
ministers.  By  them,  and  by  the  jirelatic  incumbents, 
whom  William's  pernicious  policy  induced  the  Church 
of  Scotland  to  admit  at  and  after  the  Revolution,  these 
erroneous  notions  were  still  more  extensively  spread 
tlu-oughout  the  Scottish  church,  especially  among 
the  yoimg  ministers.  Two  other  circumstance-s 
combined  partially  to  modify  and  yet  aid  in  the  dif- 
fusion of  erroneous  doctrines.  For  some  time  pre- 
vious to  the  Revolution,  considerable  numbers  of 
young  men  went  from  Scothuid  to  Holland  to  be 
educated  for  the  ministry,  the  distracted  and  op- 
pressed state  of  their  own  country  not  permitting 
them  to  obt.ain  tlie  necessary  instruction  at  home. 
But  Holland  itself  had  imbibed  many  of  the  tenets 
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of  Arminius,  notwithstanding  the  counteracting  in- 
fluence of  such  men  as  Witsius  ;  and  several  of  the 
young  Scottish  students  adopted  these  sentiments, 
and,  returning  to  theii-  native  country,  attempted  to 
supersede  tlie  strong  Calvinistic  doctrines  which  had 
hitherto  prevailed  ui  Scotland,  by  the  introduction 
of  this  retined  Arniinianisin.  A  similar  process  was 
at  the  same  time  going  on  in  England  among  the 
Dissenters.  Baxter's  writings  had  gained,  as  on 
many  accounts  they  justly  deserved,  great  celebrity; 
and  many  followed  his  views  respecting  the  doctrine 
of  grace,  which  are  deeply  tinged  with  Arminian  no- 
tions. A  controversy  arose,  which  turned  chiefly  on 
the  question,  'Whether  the  gospel  is  a  neiv  law, 
or  constitution,  promising  salvation  upon  a  certain 
condition  ;'  some  making  that  condition  to  be  faith, 
others  making  it  faith  and  repentance,  to  which 
others  added  sincere  though  imperfect  obedience. 
Those  who  maintained  the  affirmative  were  termed 
Neonomians  or  new-law  men ;  those  who  opposed 
this  theory  were  by  its  adherents  unjustly  termed 
Antinomians.  It  will  easily  be  seen  that  the  theory 
of  the  Neonomians  was  essentially  Anninian,  though 
it  did  not  assume  an  aspect  so  manifestly  unscrip- 
tural.  In  this  less  offensive  form  it  made  great  pro- 
gress in  Scotland,  where,  from  the  causes  already 
mentioned,  too  many  were  predisposed  to  receive  it, 
in  preference  to  the  sterner  tenets  of  the  genuine 
Presbyterian  Church,  whose  Standards  they  had 
subscribed,  but  were  exceedmgly  desirous  to  modify 
and  soften." 

The  friends  of  true  evangelical  religion  in  Scotland 
were  now  fully  alive  to  the  actual  condition  of  the 
National  Church.  It  was  now  plain,  that  if  pu- 
rity of  doctrine  was  to  be  restored,  the  most  ener- 
getic measures  must  be  adopted  to  diffuse  through- 
out the  country  sound  views  of  divine  truth.  The 
republication  of  the  best  works  of  the  old  divines, 
and  their  extensive  circulation  among  the  people, 
appeared  to  be  one  of  the  readiest  and  most  effec- 
tual modes  of  accomplishing  this  most  desirable  ob- 
ject. In  prosecution  of  this  plan,  accordingly,  and 
in  order  more  fully  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  grace 
which  had  been  partially  condemned  by  the  Assem- 
bly, in  their  act  with  reference  to  the  Auchterarder 
proposition,  Mr.  Hog  of  Camock,  one  of  the  most 
godly  ministers  of  the  time,  republished  the  first  part 
of  a  valuable  old  treatise  winch  had  appeared  first 
in  London  about  1G46,  under  the  name  of  the  '  Mar- 
row of  Modern  Divinity.'  The  issuing  of  sucli  a 
book  at  this  critical  period  was  followed  by  the  most 
important  consequences.  It  was  extensively  read, 
and  produced  a  great  sensation  among  the  religious 
public  of  Scotland.  Those  who  loved  a  clear  faith- 
ful exhibition  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  gos- 
pel, welcomed  its  appearance,  and  perused  it  with 
avidity  and  mterest ;  whilst  those  who  had  imbibed 
the  lax  views  of  Divine  truth,  which  had  become  so 
fashionable  among  a  certain  class,  were  indignant  at 
the  pubUcation  of  a  woi'k  which  was  bo  decidedly 


opposed  to  their  theological  notions.  A  contro- 
versy now  arose  (see  Marrow  Controversy), 
which  was  earned  on  for  some  years  with  the  utmost 
keenness,  both  on  the  part  of  those  who  favoured, 
and  of  those  who  disapproved  the  doctrines  of  the 
'  Marrow.'  The  subject  was  introduced  into  the 
General  Assembly  in  1720,  and  the  first  part  ot 
the  'Marrow' was  rashly  condemned.  This  deci- 
sion of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Churcli  was  deeply 
lamented  by  some  of  her  best  ministers,  and  multi- 
tudes of  the  most  pious  of  her  people.  An  attempt 
was  made  in  several  jiresbyteries  to  memorialise  the 
Assembly  with  a  view  to  have  the  decision  re-con- 
sidered ;  but  the  opponents  of  the  '  Marrow'  were 
too  strong,  and  the  inferior  judicatories  refused  to 
act  in  the  matter.  At  length  a  representation  was 
drawn  up  by  twelve  ministers,  usually  styled  '  Mar- 
row-men,' and  laid  before  the  Assembly  in  May 
1721.  The  object  of  this  representation  was  to  pro- 
cure a  repeal  of  the  act  anent  the  '  Marrow.'  The 
king's  commissioner,  however,  being  indisposed,  the 
Assembly  dissolved  before  the  business  came  on, 
and  it  was  refeiTcd  to  the  commission,  which,  after 
delaying  the  matter  from  one  diet  to  another,  at 
length  concluded  to  bring  the  case  before  the  fol- 
lowing Assembly  by  an  overture,  which  was  pri- 
vately di-awn  up,  but  never  read  to  the  representers. 
nor  its  design  made  kuowni  to  them.  In  1722,  the 
Assembly,  having  re-considered  their  act  of  1720, 
passed  a  lengthy  decision,  explaining  and  confirm- 
ing the  former,  and  refusing  to  repeal  it. 

The  controversy  now  raged  more  furiously  than 
before.  Numerous  pamphlets  and  tracts  appeared  on 
both  sides  of  the  ((ucstion.  Meantime,  the  conscien- 
tious Marrow-men  were  subjected  to  much  obloquy 
and  rejjroach.  Their  views  as  to  the  connection  be- 
tween faith  and  holiness  were  gi'eatly  misrepresented, 
and  they  were  falsely  charged  with  holding  the  wildest 
Antinomian  doctrines.  All  this  unjust  and  cruel 
treatment  they  bore  with  Christian  resignation,  never 
rendering  railuig  for  railing,  but  committing  their 
cause  to  Him  who  judgeth  righteously.  Several  of 
them  were  censured  by  the  inferior  judicatories  for 
preaching  the  doctrines  of  the  '  Marrow.'  Among 
these  Messrs.  Ralph  and  Ebenezer  Erskine  were 
called  to  account  by  the  synod  of  Fife,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Principal  Haddow  of  St.  Andrews,  who 
was  the  leading  opponent  of  the  Marrow-men,  as 
they  were  reproachfully  called.  "  We  became  stran- 
gers," says  Boston,  "  to  our  brethren,  and  as  aliens, 
and  saw  that  our  mothers  had  borne  us  men  of  con- 
tention." "  It  is  a  day,"  adds  Ralph  Erskine, 
"  wherein  the  friends  of  Christ  are  openly  bantered 
and  lampooned,  and  gazed  upon  as  signs  and  won- 
ders, and  wherein  many  sacred  truths  are  publicly 
defamed  and  ridiculed."  ' 

The  Church  of  Scotland  had  fallen  grievously 
from  the  high  position  which  she  was  once  privi- 
leged to  occupy  as  a  witness  for  Christ  and  his 
truth.    _And  as  time  rolled  on,  a  deeper  darkness 
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Boemcil  to  gather  arouml  her.  In  the  Assembly  of 
1T2(),  Professor  Siinsoii  was  cliarged  with  not  only 
holding  his  former  errors  for  which  he  harl  been  so 
gently  reproved,  but  with  niaiiitainiiig  and  teaching 
doctrines  subversive  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ :  but  this  court  of  Christ's  Cluirch  had 
become  so  regardless  of  the  honour  of  the  Lord  tliat 
bought  them,  that  they  contented  themselves  with 
suspending  the  Professor  in  the  meantime  from  his 
ecclesiastical  functions,  sending  down  the  matter  to 
the  inferior  judicatories  for  theu-  opinion.  At  next 
Assembly  the  majority  of  presbyteries  gave  it  as 
their  opinion,  that  he  sliould  be  forthwith  deposed 
from  the  ministerial  office ;  but  notwithstanding  this 
decision,  the  Assembly  merely  continued  the  sus- 
pension. On  this  occasion  the  venerable  Boston  of 
Ettrick  rose  in  the  Assembly,  and  solemnly  en- 
tered his  dissent  in  these  words,  "  I  cannot  help 
thinking.  Moderator,  that  the  cause  of  Jesus  Christ, 
as  to  the  great  and  essential  ])oint  of  his  supreme 
Deity,  has  been  at  the  bar  of  this  Assembly  re- 
quiring justice ;  and  as  I  am  sliortly  to  answer  at 
liis  bar  for  all  I  do  or  say,  I  dare  not  give  my  assent 
to  the  decision  of  tliis  act.  On  the  contrary,  I  find 
myself  obliged  to  otter  a  protest  against  it ;  and, 
therefore,  in  my  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  all 
that  shall  adhere  to  me,  and  if  none  here  will — fur 
myself  alone  I  crave  leave  to  enter  my  protest 
against  the  decision  of  this  act."  Such  language 
all  too  plainly  showed,  that  in  the  estimation  of 
Scotland's  wisest  and  best  of  ministers,  the  glory  of 
the  Church  was  now  departed,  and  truth  lay  "  bleed- 
ing in  the  streets." 

It  was  not  only,  however,  the  melancholy  declen- 
sion of  the  Church  of  Scotland  from  the  acknow- 
ledged purity  of  her  jjrinciples,  as  laid  down  in  her 
standards,  but  it  was  perhaps  still  more  the  corrupt- 
ness of  her  administration  which  led  to  the  first  Se- 
cession. When  the  act  restoring  patronage  was 
pa.ssed  in  1712,  the  Assembly  resisted  it,  though  not 
with  the  firmness  and  determination  which  might 
have  been  expected ;  and  knowing  the  deep-rooted 
hostility  of  the  people  to  the  whole  system  of  pa- 
tronage, they  administered  the  provisions  of  the 
obnoxious  act  with  the  utmost  caution  and  pru- 
dence. In  process  of  time,  however,  and  alongside 
of  the  gi'owing  departure  from  soimd  doctrine,  there 
crept  in  by  degrees  a  growing  disregard  of  the 
Christian  liberties  of  the  people.  The  rights  of 
patrons  became  the  all  in  all,  and  the  rights  of  con- 
gregations were  set  at  nought.  Here  and  there 
might  be  found  a  reclaiming  congregation,  or  a  re- 
fractory presbytery,  but  in  the  face  of  both,  mini- 
sters were  violently  thrust  upon  the  jieople  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  A  few  years  passed  on,  and 
in  1731  we  find  the  following  testimony  borne  by 
a  faithful  servant  of  Christ  who  lived  at  the  time. 
In  his  Diary,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson  of  Perth  re- 
marks, "  .Matters  look  with  a  very  dismal  and 
tiireateuiiig    aspect.     Ministers  are  thrust  in  upon 


vacant  parishes  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  elderg 
and  people  in  all  comers  of  the  land.  Disari'cct- 
ed  heritors  interest  themselves  everywhere  in  tha 
settlement  of  parishes,  and  thev  introduce  such 
ministers  as  elders  and  people  are  averse  to.  Our 
congregations  are  thus  planted  with  a  set  of  corrupt 
ministers,  who  are  strangers  to  the  power  of  godli- 
ness ;  and,  therefore,  neither  in  their  doctrine  nor 
in  their  walk,  is  there  any  savour  of  Christ  among 
them.  Yea,  such  are  becoming  the  prevailing  party 
in  the  ministr)',  and  too  many  of  these  are  mockers 
at  the  exercises  and  real  experiences  of  the  godly." 
Amid  this  rapidly  advancing  progress  of  defection 
and  error  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  Church,  it  is  re- 
freshing to  find  such  m.n  as  Boston,  Wilson,  the 
two  Erskines,  and  others,  bearing  aloft  the  standard 
of  truth  with  unflinching  firmness.  Often  were 
their  voices  raised  in  earnest  warning  and  remon- 
strance against  the  infatuated  coiu'se  wliich  their 
brethren  were  following.  All  was  unavailing,  and 
on  the  occasion  of  enjoinmg  a  violent  settlement  in 
the  parish  of  Hutton,  the  Assembly  of  1730  enacted 
that  in  future  no  reasons  of  dissent  against  the  deter- 
minations of  church  judicatories  should  be  entered 
on  record.  This  was  a  crowning  act  of  arbitrary 
power  on  the  part  of  the  supreme  cmirt.  Thus  de- 
prived of  the  constitutional  right  of  entering  dis.- 
sents,  faithful  munsters  felt  that  the  last  remains  of 
freedom  were  taken  away. 

It  had  hitherto  been  the  law  of  the  Church,  that, 
in  the  case  of  a,  jus  demlutum,  as  it  is  called,  that  is, 
when  a  patron  fails  to  present  to  a  vacant  charge 
in  the  course  of  six  months  after  the  vacancy  oc- 
curred, the  filling  up  of  the  charge  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  presbytery  of  the  bounds.  In  1731, 
however,  an  overture  was  introduced  into  the  As- 
sembly to  the  effect,  that  "  where  patrons  miglit  ne- 
glect or  decline  to  exercise  their  right  of  presenta- 
tion, the  minister  shoidd  be  chosen  by  a  majority  of 
the  heritors  and  elders,  if  Protestant."  This  over- 
ture was  sent  down  to  presbyteries  for  their  consi  . 
deration  in  terms  of  the  Barrier  act.  Meanwhile  a 
number  of  godly  ministers  throughout  the  Church 
held  frequent  meetings  for  prayer  and  deliberation  in 
the  serious  and  alarming  crisis  at  which  matters  had 
now  arrived.  A  representation  of  grievances  and  a 
petition  for  redi'ess  were  prepared,  with  a  view  to 
its  being  laid  before  the  following  Assembly.  This 
document  referred  not  only  to  the  overtiu-e  of  the 
previous  year,  but  to  the  grievous  cn-ors  and  defec- 
tions with  which,  for  a  number  of  years  past,  the 
church  had  been  chargeable.  When  the  Assembly 
met  in  1732,  the  representation  and  petition  of  the 
ministers,  as  well  as  a  similar  paper  which  had  been 
signed  by  a  large  body  of  the  people,  were  refused 
to  be  transnntted  by  the  Counnitlee  of  Bills,  and 
on  the  ministers  presenting  themselves  at  the  bar  of 
the  Assembly  to  protest  against  this  denial  of  their 
rights,  their  protest  was  refused  to  be  either  re- 
eci\cd  or  recorded      And  although  a  large  majority 
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of  the  presb)i:eries  disaiiproved  of  the  overture  in 
regard  to  the  jiis  demlatani,  it  was  passed  bv  the 
Assembly  in  tlie  face  of  a  standing  law  of  the 
Church. 

Such  was  the  melancholy  condition  of  the  National 
Chui-ch  of  Scotland  at  the  rise  of  the  first  secession. 
"  Truth,"  as  Dr.  Thomson  well  remarks,  "  had  been 
wounded,  her  pulpits  were  tilled  by  a  hireling  clergy, 
whose  voice  the  sheep  did  not  know,  the  privileges 
of  the  people  had  been  tamely  yielded  up,  and  the 
last  blow  given  to  them  by  the  hands  of  their  ovni 
riders,  the  constitutional  rights  of  her  presbyteries 
had  been  invaded,  and  the  right  of  protesting  and 
petitioning,  by  wiiich  womided  consciences  mav  be 
relieved,  and  faithful  men  seek  the  removal  of  pre- 
vailing evils,  had  been  wrested  from  them,  and  all 
this  by  a  tyrannical  Assembly,  itself  the  slave  of  the 
secular  power."  In  such  a  state  of  matters,  it  was 
impossible  that  conscientious  and  upright  men  could 
Keep  silence.  They  felt  called  to  speak  out  boldly 
in  defence  of  the  truth.  Of  these  one  of  the  most 
intrepid  and  fearless  men  of  the  day  was  Ebenezer 
Erskine,  an  able  and  devout  and  devoted  mmister, 
who  had  been  recently  transfeiTed  from  Portmoak 
in  Fife  to  the  town  of  Stirling.  Soon  after  his  en- 
trance upon  his  new  cliarge,  Mr.  Erskine  had  been 
elected  moderator  of  the  synod  of  Perth  and  Stir- 
ling. Before  retiring  from  this  office,  it  was  his 
duty  to  preach  at  the  opening  of  the  synod  at  Perth, 
on  the  18th  October,  1732.  Taking  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  tluis  opened  up  to  him  in  the  course 
of  Providence,  he  selected  for  his  text  Ps.  cxvlii.  22, 
"  The  stone  which  the  builders  refused,  is  become 
the  head-stone  of  the  corner  ;"  and  from  these  words 
lie  laid  before  his  brethren,  with  the  utmost  plain- 
ness and  fidelity,  his  views  of  the  duty  of  a  Chris- 
tian church,  and  how  far  the  Chm-ch  of  Scotland  had 
swerved  from  her  duty  as  a  Church  responsible  to 
Clirist,  as  her  only  Head,  and  resting  on  Christ  as 
her  sole  fomidation.  The  feai'less  exposure  which 
this  discourse  contained  of  the  errors  and  sins  of  the 
times,  gave  great  oH'ence  to  some  of  the  ministers 
who  heard  it.  The  synod  took  up  the  matter  and 
intrusted  it  to  a  committee,  wlio  were  instructed  to 
confer  with  Mr.  Erskine,  and  report.  Next  day  the 
committee  reported,  that  the  conference  had  been 
held,  but  was  unsatisfactory,  and  they  laid  on  the 
table  a  paper  containing  what  they  considered  ob- 
jectionable passages  in  the  discourse,  and  following 
them  up  with  the  vague  general  charge,  that  Mr. 
Erskine  had  spoken  disrespectfully  of  a  large  class 
of  ministers,  and  of  tlieir  prooediu'e  in  chiu'ch  courts. 
After  long  and  keen  discussion  carried  on  for  tlu-ee 
successive  days,  the  synod,  by  a  majority  of  six, 
declared  Mr.  Erskine  worthy  of  censure.  Against 
this  decision,  Mr.  Erskine,  and  his  son-m-law,  Mr. 
James  Fisher,  minister  of  Kinclaven,  protested  and 
appealed  to  the  General  Assembly.  In  the  face  of 
this  appeal,  the  synod  proceeded  to  pass  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  ert'eot,  that  Mr.  F^rskiiie  should  be  siuu- 


moned  to  appear  next  day  to  be  rebuked.  On  his 
failing  to  appear  on  the  following  day,  they  agreed 
to  call  him  at  their  meeting  in  April,  to  be  rebuked 
and  admonislied.  The  synod  having  met  at  Stirling, 
in  April  173.3,  resumed  consideration  of  Mr.  Er- 
skine's  case,  when  he  was  summoned  to  the  bai'  and 
formally  rebuked  by  the  moderator.  He  there- 
upon read  a  paper,  in  presence  of  the  court,  adher- 
ijig  to  his  former  protest  and  appeal,  at  the  same 
time  declaring,  that  he  was  not  convinced  of  having 
either  said  or  done  any  thing  incurring  censure. 

Of  the  ten  ministers  who  protested  against  the 
decision  of  sjaiod,  only  three  appeared  at  the  As- 
sembly ;  Messrs.  William  Wilson,  Alexander  Mon- 
crieti'.  and  James  Fisher.  The  three  brethren  made 
application  to  be  heard  at  the  bar;  but  were  mi- 
accountably  refused.  On  the  14th  May  the  Assem- 
bly entered  on  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Erskine's 
protest.  He  appeared  at  the  bar  attended  by  two 
advocates.  Several  members  of  synod  appeared  in 
support  of  the  synod's  sentence.  Parties  having 
been  heard,  the  Assembly,  after  deliberation,  ap- 
provedof  the  proceedings  of  the  svnod,  and  appointed 
Mr.  Erskine  to  be  rebuked  and  admonished  at  their 
own  bar.  The  moderator  thereupon  retmaied  the 
thanks  of  the  Assembly  to  the  synod  for  their  care 
and  diligence  in  the  matter,  and,  in  terms  of  the 
sentence,  rebuked  and  admonished  Mr.  Erskine 
from  the  chau\  To  this  Mr.  Erskine  could  not  sub- 
mit in  silence,  as  he  was  not  conscious  of  having 
done  any  thing  to  merit  rebuke.  He  also  tendered 
a  written  protest,  signed  by  himself,  to  which  the 
three  other  brethren  subscribed  an  adherence,  and 
craved  that  the  paper  be  read  and  engi'ossed  in  the 
minutes  of  the  Assembly.  This  request  was  re- 
fused, and  he  was  urged  to  withdraw  his  protest ; 
but  respectfully  decluiing  to  do  so,  he  laid  the  pa- 
per on  the  table  of  the  Assembly,  and,  accompanied 
by  the  three  dissenting  brethren,  he  left  the  coiui;. 
In  thus  peaceably  retiring  from  the  Assembly,  the 
brethren  had  no  intention  whatever  of  abandoning 
their  connection  with  the  Church ;  a  train  of  unex- 
pected circumstances,  however,  led  to  a  step  which 
they  themselves  were  fer  from  contemplating.  The 
protest  which  Mr.  Erskine  had  left  upon  the  table 
happened  to  fall  upon  the  ground,  and  bemg  picked 
up  by  a  minister  by  no  means  friendly  to  the  cause 
which  its  writer  ad\'ocated,  he  called  the  special  at- 
tention of  the  Assembly  to  the  document,  reading 
it  aloud,  and  appealing  to  the  court  whether  it  was 
consistent  with  then'  dignity  to  permit  such  a  do- 
cument to  lie  unnoticed  on  their  table.  Tlie  As- 
sembly were  indignant  at  the  terms  of  the  protest 
and  ordered  that  the  four  brethren  should  be  sum 
moued  to  appear  at  the  bar  on  the  moiTow.  The 
next  day,  in  obedience  to  the  summons,  the  four 
brethren  stood  at  the  bar.  Without  a  single  ques- 
tion being  put  to  them,  they  were  appointed  to 
confer  with  a  committee  which  had  been  nominated 
to  deal  with  them  on  the  subject  of  their  protest. 
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Tlicy  retired  aocordinjrly  for  tliis  purpose,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  comniittoe  returned,  and  simply  re- 
ported, that  "  they  (tlio  four  bretliren)  continued  fully 
resolved  to  adhere  to  their  paper  and  protest."  The 
Assembly  thereuiion  resolved,  "  That  the  four  breth- 
ren appear  before  the  commission  in  August  next  to 
express  sorrow  for  their  conduct,  and  retract  their 
protest ;  that  in  the  event  of  their  refusing  to  sub- 
mit the  commission  is  empowered  and  appointed  to 
suspend  thera  from  the  exercise  of  their  ministry  ; 
and  that  if  thev  shall  then  act  contraiy  to  the  sen- 
tence of  suspension,  the  commission,  at  their  meet- 
in"  in  November,  or  any  subsequent  meeting,  is  in- 
structed to  proceed  to  a  higher  censure. "  This  harsh 
and  high-handed  decision  was  intimated  to  the 
brethren,  who,  on  commencing  to  say  a  few  words, 
were  forcibly  extruded  from  the  house.  The  sym- 
pathy of  multitudes  of  Chi'istian  people  in  Scotland 
in  beh.alf  of  these  worthy  men,  who  were  thus  called 
to  sufier  for  conscience'  sake,  was  now  fairly  aroused. 
The  table  of  the  commission  in  August  was  loaded 
with  petitions,  memorials,  and  representations  in 
their  favour  from  church  courts,  town-councils,  and 
kirk-sessions.  These,  however,  were  treated  with 
the  utmost  contempt,  and  it  was  not  without  the 
most  violent  opposition  that  Mr.  Erskine  was  al- 
lowed to  read  an  able  written  defence  of  himself  and 
his  brethren,  vindicating  the  course  which  they  had 
taken  against  the  act  of  Assembly  1732,  and  assert- 
ing the  impossibility  of  withdi-awing  their  protest 
without  violating  their  consciences.  On  the  ma- 
jority of  his  audience  the  pleading  had  no  effect. 
The  commission  "  suspended  the  four  brethren  from 
the  exercise  of  the  ministerial  function,  and  all  the 
parts  thereof."  No  sooner  was  the  sentence  intimated 
than  the  four  brethren  formally  protested  against  it 
as  null  and  void,  declaring  their  detennination,  in 
the  strength  of  their  divine  blaster,  to  exercise  their 
ministry  as  heretofore. 

At  the  commission  in  November,  three  months 
after  the  suspension  of  the  four  brethren,  no  fewer 
than  seven  different  synods  of  the  church  laid  upon 
the  table  earnest  addresses  and  resolutions  in  their 
behalf,  imploring  that  the  court  would  exercise  cle- 
mency and  forbearance  towards  them,  and  abstain 
from  proceeding  to  inflict  a  higher  censiu-e.  The 
four  brethren  appeared,  and  openly  avowing  their 
continued  adherence  to  their  protest,  acknow- 
ledged, without  reserve,  that  since  the  previous 
commission  they  h.ad  exercised  all  the  fimctions  of 
the  ministry  as  if  no  sentence  of  suspension  had  been 
pronounced.  Tlie  court  then  proceeded  to  consider 
what  further  steps  should  be  taken,  and  it  was  only 
by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Moderator  that  it  was  re- 
solved to  inflict  a  higher  censure.  Before  taking 
this  serious  step,  however,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed once  more  to  deal  with  the  brethren,  with  a 
view  to  induce  them  if  possib'c  to  a  dutiful  submis- 
eion.  It  wa.s  to  no  purpose  ;  and  the  committee 
having  reported  that  the  four  bretliren  were  of  the 


same  mind  as  formerly,  the  commission  proceeded, 
by  a  large  majority,  to  "  loose  the  relation  of  the 
four  ministers  to  their  respecti\e  charges,  declare 
them  no  longer  ministers  of  this  church,  and  prohi- 
bit all  ministers  of  this  church  from  employing  them 
in  any  ministerial  function."  Thus  were  the  foiu- 
brethren  cut  off  from  the  communion  and  fellowsliip 
of  the  Established  Chm-ch  of  Scotland,  which  they 
dearly  loved,  and  of  which  they  had  been  bright  or- 
naments. The  brethren  being  called,  the  sentence 
was  read  in  their  hearing,  when  the  following  jjro- 
test  was  read  by  them  from  the  bar,  and  handed  to 
the  clerk  for  insertion  in  the  records  : — 

"  EDnmL'ROH,  Noveniher  16(A,  173.3. 
"  We  hereby  adhere  to  the  protestation  formerly 
entered  before  this  court,  both  at  their  last  meeting 
in  August,  and  when  we  appeared  first  before  this 
meeting.  And  further,  we  do  protest  in  our  own 
name,  and  in  the  name  of  all  and  every  one  in  our 
respective  congregations  adhering  to  us,  that,  notwith- 
standing of  this  sentence  passed  against  us,  our  pas- 
toral relation  shall  be  held  and  reputed  firm  and  valid. 
And  Ukemse  we  protest,  that  notwithstanding  of 
our  being  cast  out  from  ministerial  communion  with 
the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  we  still  hold 
communion  with  all  and  every  one  who  desire  with 
us  to  adhere  to  the  principles  of  the  true  Presby- 
terian covenanted  Chiu-ch  of  Scotland,  in  her  doc- 
trine, worship,  government,  and  discipline,  and  par- 
ticulai-ly  with  all  who  are  groaning  mider  the  evils, 
and  who  are  affected  with  the  grievances  we  are 
complaining  of,  and  who  are,  m  their  several  spheres, 
wrestling  against  the  same.  But  in  regard  the 
prevailing  party  in  this  Established  Church  who 
have  now  cast  us  out  from  ministerial  fellowship 
with  them,  are  caiTying  on  a  course  of  defection  from 
otu-  reformed  and  covenanted  principles,  and  parti- 
ticularly  are  suppressing  ministerial  freedom  and 
faithfulness  in  testifying  against  the  present  back- 
slidings  of  the  church,  and  inflicting  ccnsiu-e  upon 
ministers  for  witnessing,  by  protestations  and  other- 
wise, against  the  same :  Therefore  we  do,  for  these 
and  many  other  weighty  reasons,  to  be  laid  open  in 
due  time,  protest  that  we  are  obliged  TO  MAKE  A 
SECESSION  FROM  THEM,  and  that  we  can  have  no 
ministerial  communion  with  them,  till  they  see  their 
sins  and  mistakes,  and  amend  them.  And  in  hke 
manner  we  do  protest,  that  it  shaU  be  lawful  and 
wan-antable  for  us  to  exercise  the  keys  of  doctrine, 
discipline,  and  government,  according  to  the  Word 
of  God  and  Confession  of  Faith,  and  the  principles 
and  constitutions  of  the  covenanted  Church  of  Scot- 
limd,  as  if  no  such  censure  had  been  passed  upon  us ; 
upon  all  which  we  take  instruments.  And  we  liere- 
by  appeal  unto  the  first  free,  faithful,  and  reforming 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
(Signed)  "  Ebenezf.r  Erskine. 
"  WiLi-iAM  Wilson. 
"  Alexander  Moncriefk 
"  James  Fisheu." 
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The  position  of  the  four  bretliren  was  novel  and 
Irving.  They  were  cast  oft"  from  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  without  any  preconcerted  plan  for 
acting  apart  from  the  national  judicatories,  so  that 
their  situation  was  full  of  uncertainties.  After  the 
November  meeting  of  commission,  they  parted 
without  taliing  any  step  hi  their  new  and  imtried 
circiimstance.5,  only  agreeing  to  meet  in  a  few  weeks 
for  consultation.  In  the  com-se  of  about  three 
weeks  afterwards,  they  met  in  a  house  at  Gairney- 
Bridge,  and,  having  spent  nearly  two  days  in  [irayer 
and  conference,  they  did  solemnly,  in  the  name  of 
the  Head  of  the  Church,  on  the  evening  of  Thurs- 
day, the  6th  of  December,  1733,  constitute  them- 
selves into  a  presbytery,  which  was  aftenvards 
called  "  The  Associate  Presbytery."  Messrs.  Ralph 
Erskine  of  Dimfermhne,  and  Thomas  Mair  of  Or- 
well were  present  on  the  important  occasion,  but 
took  no  part  in  the  deliberations. 

But  while  the  four  bretlu-en  thus  formed  them- 
selves into  a  presbytery,  they  wisely  resolved  to  ab- 
stain, in  the  meantime,  from  all  judicial  acts,  and  to 
confine  themselves  at  their  meetings  to  prayer,  con- 
ference, and  mutual  exhortation.  One  step,  how- 
ever, they  felt  it  incumbent  to  take  without  delay — 
the  preparation  of  a  statement  of  their  reasons  for 
separatmg  from  the  communion  of  the  leading  party 
in  the  church  judicatories.  A  document  of  this  kind 
was  accordingly  drawn  up  by  Messrs.  Wilson  and 
Moncriefi',  imder  the  title  of  'A  Testimony  to  the 
doctrine,  worship,  government,  and  discipline  of  tlie 
Church  of  Scotland ;  or  reasons  by  the  fom-  bre- 
tlnen  for  their  protestation  entered  before  the  Com- 
mission of  the  General  Assembly.'  A  statement  of 
this  natm-e  seemed  to  be  called  for,  that  the  true 
grounds  of  the  secession  might  be  fully  understood. 
Amid  the  excitement  of  the  stormy  period  in  wldch 
it  occurred,  the  movement  was  in  danger  of  being  re- 
garded as  of  a  somewhat  personal  description,  arising 
out  of  the  persecution  of  the  four  ministers.  It  was 
right,  therefore,  that  the  public  should  know  that  the 
causes  of  the  secession  had  long  existed,  and  had 
been  gathering  force,  until  they  reached  a  crisis  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  protesting  bretlu-en.  "  It  was 
not  violent  intrusions,"  as  Mr.  Wilson,  one  of  them- 
selves, described  the  grounds  of  the  movement ;  "  it 
was  not  the  act  of  1732,  neither  was  it  any  other 
particular  step  of  defection,  considered  abstractly 
and  by  themselves,  upon  which  the  secession  was 
stated ;  but  a  complex  coiu-se  of  defection,  both  in 
doctrine,  govermneut,  and  discipline,  carried  on  with 
a  high  hand  by  the  present  judicatories  of  this 
church,  justifying  themselves  in  tlieir  procedure,  and 
refusing  to  be  reclaimed." 

After  the  constitution  of  the  Associate  Presbytery 
and  the  prei)aration  of  the  tii'st  testunony,  the  bre- 
thren held  several  meetings  for  conference  and 
prayer,  and  looked  forward  to  the  Assembly  of  1734 
with  mingled  feelings  of  hope  and  fear.  They  had 
ao  wish  for  a  final  separation,  and  all  that  they  had 


yet  done  was  only  contemplated  as  temporary.  It 
was  possible,  they  thought,  though  perhaps  scarcely 
probable,  that  tlie  church  might  still  be  led  to  re- 
trace its  steps,  and  to  adopt  such  a  course  as  might 
satisfy  those  who  were  aggrieved,  and  render  the 
continuance  of  secession  imnecessary.  Tlie  nunis- 
ters,  also,  who  agreed  with  the  four  bretlu-en,  but 
had  not  joined  them,  used  their  utmost  endea- 
vours to  heal  the  division.  The  pubhc  mmd  through- 
out Scotland  was  much  agitated  on  the  subject,  and 
anxious  etibrtswere  made  by  the  inferior  judicatories 
to  send  up  delegates  to  the  next  Assembly,  who 
might  act  with  greater  leniency  than  had  been 
shown  by  the  commission  and  some  previous  Assem- 
bhes.  The  result  was,  tliat  in  the  Assembly  1734, 
the  friends  of  the  fom-  brethren  mustered  strong, 
and  manj-,  even  of  the  opposite  party,  were  not  a 
Uttle  afraid,  as  well  as  ashamed,  of  the  .stoi-m  which 
they  themselves  had  raised.  It  was  evident  that  a 
reaction  had  taken  place.  The  act  respecting  the 
planting  of  vacant  churches,  and  the  act  which  pro- 
liibited  the  recording  of  reasons  of  dissent,  were  re- 
pealed ;  a  deed  of  the  commission,  erecting  a  sub- 
commission  to  receive  the  trials  and  proceed  to  the 
ordination  of  a  presentee,  wliile  both  the  parish  and 
the  presbytery  under  whose  jurisdiction  the  paiish 
was  .situated,  opposed  the  settlement — was  reversed ; 
and  two  acts  were  passed,  the  one  explanatory  of 
the  deed  of  last  Assembly  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Er- 
skine concerning  ministerial  freedom  ;  and  the  other 
empowering  the  Synod  of  Perth  and  Stirling  to 
unite  the  four  bretiuen  to  the  commiuiion  of  the 
Church,  and  to  restore  them  to  their  respective 
charges. 

In  consequence  of  this  somewhat  favourable  tiu-n 
of  ail'airs,  the  Associate  Presbytery  held  various 
meetings  to  consider  what  was  then-  duty  in  present 
circumstances.  After  frequent  anxious  deliberations 
and  earnest  prayer  for  di\  iue  guidance,  they  were 
brought  most  reluctantly  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
could  not  conscientiously  retm-n  on  the  terms  which 
were  now  proposed.  They  published  a  pampldet 
explaining  the  reasons  for  taking  this  step,  hi  wliich 
they  admit  that,  by  the  repeal  of  the  acts  1730  and 
1732,  part  of  the  grounds  of  theu-  secession  was  re- 
moved, but  the  principal  gTOimds  thereof  they  found 
to  be  still  remammg.  In  the  meantime,  the  four 
bretliren,  though  solicited  from  many  quarters  to 
extend  their  operations,  resolved  to  limit  then-  minis- 
trations to  their  own  spheres,  and  to  associate 
chiedy  for  religious  exercises.  So  miwiUing  were 
they  to  abandon  all  hope  of  returning  to  the  Church, 
that  before  proceeding  to  act  judicially  as  a  presby- 
tery, they  waited  even  till  alter  the  Assembly  of  1730. 
The  lirst  step  wliich  they  took  in  this  new  capacity 
was  to  emit  their  Act,  Declaration,  and  Testimony, 
which  bears  date  at  Perth,  Dec.  3d,  1736,  and 
which  was  published  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1737. 

From  this  time,  the  members  of  the  Associate 
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Presbytery  telt  ilieinselves  at  liljLTty  to  preach  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  their  stated  spheres  of  laboiu-, 
sliould  providence  open  to  them  a  door  of  usefid- 
uess.  Wherever  they  went,  they  gathered  around 
them  crowds  of  eager  and  attentive  Hstencrs.  and 
were  received  by  many  with  the  utmost  kindness 
and  cordiaHty.  Applications  were  made  from  dif- 
ereut  quarters  to  liave  congi'egations  formed  in 
connection  with  tlie  body,  and  to  have  supply  of 
sermon,  and,  as  30on  as  possible,  stated  ministers 
settled  among  them.  To  meet  this  demand  for 
more  labourers,  the  presbytery  proceeded  to  elect 
one  of  their  number  to  take  the  inspection  of  the 
youth  to  be  trained  up  for  the  holy  ministry,  and 
JMr.  AViUiam  AVilson  of  Perth  was  unanimously 
chosen  to  occupy  this  high  and  honourable  position. 
Having  thus  been  appointed  Professor  of  Divinity, 
Mr.  Wilson  performed  the  duties  of  his  office  for 
several  years  with  great  ability  and  acceptance. 

The  regular  aspect  which  the  Secession  had  now 
assumed  aroused  the  increased  hostility  of  the  na- 
tional Judicatories.  Tlie  four  bretliren  and  their  adhe- 
rents were  branded  as  schismatics,  seeking  to  rend 
and  ruin  the  church.  But  notwithstanding  the  ob- 
loquy and  reproach  and  active  opposition  which 
the  Secession  cause  had  to  endure,  it  made  steady 
progress.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1737,  three  ad- 
ditional ministers  left  the  church,  and  joined  the 
Associate  Presbyter}',  and  in  tlie  following  year  a 
fourth  joined  their  ranks.  The  current  of  corruption, 
instead  of  abating  in  t!ie  Church  of  Scotland,  was 
gradually  gathering  strength.  Forced  settlements 
increased  in  number  every  year,  and  reclaiming  con- 
gregations were  treated  by  the  supreme  court  with 
total  disregard  of  their  feelings  and  opinions.  The 
Assembly  of  17.^8  passed  an  act  condemnatory  of 
the  seceding  ministers,  and  empowered  the  commis- 
sion to  serve  each  of  them  witli  a  libel.  In  accordance 
with  this  act,  the  com.raission,  which  met  in  March, 
17o9,  served  a  libel  upon  each  of  the  eight  brethren 
of  which  the  Associate  Presbytery  now  consisted, 
"  charging  their  secession,  their  publication  of  the 
Testimony,  tlieir  administration  of  Divine  ordinances 
to  people  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  without 
the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  ministers  to  whom 
they  belonged,  and  their  licensing  one  or  more  to 
|ircach  the  gospel,  as  high  crimes,  and  citing  them 
to  aiii)ear  Ijefore  the  General  Assembly,  at  its  en- 
suing meeting,  to  answer  for  their  conduct."  In 
tlie  month  of  May  1730  accordingly,  they  all  ap- 
jjcared  as  a  constituted  presbytery  at  the  bar  of  the 
Assembly,  and  setting  forth  the  grounds  of  their  se- 
cession, disclaimed  the  Assembly's  authority  over 
them,  maintaining  their  own  independent  right, 
liberty,  and  determination,  in  the  name  of  Chri.'it,  to 
watch  over  the  interests  of  religiim  in  the  land,  and 
to  preserve,  through  Divine  aid,  the  scriptural  sim- 
plicity, purity,  and  order  of  God's  house,  in  defend- 
ing the  doctrine,  worship,  government,  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Church  of  Scotland.     At  this  Assembly 


no  steps  were  taken  to  depose  the  ministers  of  the 
Associate  Presbytery  in  consequence  of  this  de- 
clinature ;  but  the  court  expressed  its  conviction, 
that  they  merited  deposition,  and  enjoined  the  next 
General  Assembly  to  proceed  to  it,  unless  the  eight 
bretliren  should  retract,  a  step  w^hich  they  declared 
they  scarcely  expected  them  to  take.  The  Assembly 
of  1740  effected  what  the  previous  Assembly  had 
threatened, — deposing  the  eight  ministers,  declaring 
them  to  be  no  longer  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  enjoining  the  civil  authorities  of  their  several 
places  to  exclude  them  forthwith  from  their  chm-ches. 
The  consequence  of  this  decision  was,  tliat  the  se- 
ceding bretliren  were  deprived  not  of  their  congre- 
gations, for  they  still  adhered  to  them,  but  of  their 
churches  and  emolumcuts.  Some  of  them,  indeed, 
were  allowed  to  retain  their  puljiits  until  they  could 
be  otherwise  accommodated.  Thus  the  Rev.  Ralph 
Erskine  of  Dunfermline  preached  in  the  parish  church 
till  a  new  church  was  built  for  him  by  the  people 
who  adhered  to  him.  Several  of  the  other  brethien, 
however,  were  treated  with  no  such  uidulgence,  but 
forcibly  ejected  from  their  churclies  in  circumstances 
peculiarly  trying  and  painful.  Some  of  them  were 
for  a  time  subjected  to  great  privations,  as  well  as  to 
reproach  and  persecution,  but  their  hearts  were  sus- 
tained by  the  pleasing  consciousness  that  they  were 
suffering  in  a  good  cause.  Attempts  were  some- 
times made  to  disturb  their  meetings  when  engaged 
in  sacred  exercises.  Cases  oceiured  in  which  sites 
for  chm-ches  were  refused,  and  tenants  and  depen- 
dents were  threatened  with  loss  of  farms,  and  situa- 
tions of  dirt'erent  kinds,  if  they  persisted  in  adhering 
to  the  Secession  body.  Tlie  Seceders  were  even 
charged  with  disloyalty,  and  it  was  more  than  in- 
sinuated that  they  had  given  rise  to  the  Porteous 
mob.  But  the  rebellion  of  1745  showed  the  govern- 
ment that  the  Scottish  Seceders  could  everywhere 
be  counted  upon  as  staunch  supporters  of  the  House 
of  Hanover,  and  detennined  foes  of  the  Pretender. 

One  of  the  most  important  documents  issued  by 
the  Associate  Presbytery  was  an  ''  Act  concerning 
the  doctrine  of  grace,"  which,  after  being  carefully 
prepared  and  revised,  was  published  in  1742.  This 
"act"  was  intended  to  set  forth  the  views  of  the 
seceding  brethren  on  the  great  vital  doctrines  of  the 
gospel,  showing  that  they  were  in  accordance  with 
those  contained  in  the  '  Marrow,'  and  which  had 
been  stamped  with  the  disapproval  of  the  General 
Assembly.  At  the  same  meeting  at  which  this 
"  act"  was  passed,  the  presbytery  came  to  the  reso- 
lution of  "  renewing  tlie  covenants."  Previous  to 
engaging  in  this  solemn  transaction,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  prepare  a  bond  or  covenant,  which  was 
to  lie  sworn  to  and  subscribed  by  all  the  members  : 
and  as  had  been  usual  in  covenanting  times,  it  was 
agreed  that  there  should  be  prefixed  to  the  bond  an 
acknowledgment  of  sins.  A  draught  of  both  of 
these  was  presented  to  the  presbytery,  and  appro\  ed 
of  by  all  the  members  present,  with  the  exception  of 
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IWr.  Nairn,  who,  havin  adopted  th(!  views  of  the 
old  dissenters  on  the  subject  of  civil  government, 
objected  to  a  paragraph  contained  in  the  "  aclcnow- 
ledgment  of  sins,"  in  wliich  the  presbytery  bewail, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  sentiments  of  those  who  im- 
pugn the  yielding  of  subjection  to  the  present  civil 
authority  of  the  eoiuitry  in  lawful  commands  ;  and, 
on  the  other,  the  eipially  dangerous  opinion  of  those 
who  inculcate  the  lawfulness  of  propagating  religion 
by  offensive  arms.  After  various  conferences  on 
the  subject,  and  when  Mr.  Nairn  saw  that  his  bre- 
thren, so  far  from  acquiescing  in  his  views,  were 
resolved  that  he  should  either  retract  his  anti- 
government  principles,  or  be  subjected  to  the  cen- 
sures of  the  church,  he  laid  on  the  table  of  the  pres- 
byten'  a  paper  of  secession  and  appeal  to  the  first 
faithful  refonning  judicatory,  and  then  withdrew. 
This  ijroceeding,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Nairn,  led  to 
the  publication  of  a  declaration  by  the  Seceders  on 
the  power  and  province  of  the  ciWl  magistrate.  The 
presbytery  solemnly  renewed  the  covenants  at  Stir- 
ling on  the  28th  December  1743.  (See  Covenant- 
ers). The  adoption  of  the  same  step  was  enjoined 
upon  all  their  congregations ;  but,  with  the  exceji- 
tion  of  a  very  few,  the  Secession  congregations  do 
not  seem  to  have  renewed  the  covenants  until  sev- 
eral years  after  the  presbytery  had  enjoined  it,  and 
in  fact  made  it  a  term  of  ministerial  and  Christian 
communion.  This  latter  condition  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  ever  fully  insisted  on. 

The  Associate  Presbytery  was  now  becoming  a 
runnerous  body,  ministers  being  settled  over  new 
congregations  which  were  springing  up  in  dilierent 
quarters  of  the  country.  Licentiates,  in  a  number 
of  instances,  were  found  quitting  the  Establishment 
and  joining  the  Seceders.  Congi'egations  in  con- 
nection with  the  presbytery  were  formed  in  England 
and  Ireland.  It  was  now  seen  to  be  absolutely  ne- 
cessary that  a  new  organization  should  be  set  up. 
It  was  resolved  accordingly  by  the  Associate  Pres- 
bytery, that  they  should  constitute  into  a  synod, 
under  the  name  of  the  Associute  Synod,  consisting  of 
three  presbyteries,  those  of  Dunfermline,  Glasgow, 
and  Edinburgh.     (See  next  article). 

ASSOCIATE  SYNOD.  In  consequence  of  the 
great  increase  which  had  taken  place  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  Secession  congregations,  the  Associate 
Presbytery  (see  preceding  article)  resolved,  on  the 
11th  October  174-t,  to  constitute  themselves  into 
a  synod  consisting  of  three  presbyteries.  The 
wliole  body  consisted  at  that  date  of  about  tliirty 
settled  congregations  in  Scotland  alone,  and  thirteen 
vacant  congregations.  The  Associate  Synod  held 
its  first  meeting  at  Stirling,  and  was  constituted 
witii  prayer  by  Mr.  Ebtflnezer  Erskine,  after  which 
•Mr.  Iial]ili  Erekine  was  chosen  moderator.  Various 
matters  were  discussed  in  the  synod  connected  with 
purity  of  discipline,  and  the  progress  of  religion. 
It  was  recommended  that  a  pubhc  collection  should 
be  made  in  all  the  congivgations  to  raise  a  fund  for 


the  support  of  theological  students.  A  mission  to 
the  north  of  Ireland  was  resolved  upon,  and  an  or- 
dained minister,  along  with  a  probationer,  were  ap- 
pointed to  labour  for  several  weeks  in  that  quarter 
The  secession  of  Mr.  Naini  from  the  Associate 
Presbytery  was  taken  up,  and  it  was  agreed  to 
serve  him  with  a  libel.  The  meetings  of  the  synod 
during  the  year  1745  were  fre(]uent,  meetings  being 
held  no  fewer  than  foiu-  times  in  the  course  of  nine 
months,  and  durmg  the  following  year  they  met 
tlu-ee  times.  Missions  occupied  much  of  their  at- 
tention not  only  to  the  destitute  districts  of  Scot- 
land, but  also  to  various  districts  of  England  and 
Ireland.  Two  of  the  brethren  were  appointed  to 
preach  for  several  weeks  during  the  summer  in 
London,  and  two  were  sent  on  a  similar  mission  to 
Belfast  and  iMarkethill  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 

Tlie  rebellion  of  1745  gave  the  Seceders  an  op- 
portunity of  showuig  their  loyalty,  and  both  mini- 
sters and  people  were  united  in  taking  all  means 
of  displaying  their  attachment  to  the  reigning  fa- 
mily. Corps  of  volunteers  were  formed  in  con- 
nection wilh  some  of  the  Secession  congregations. 
Mr.  Adam  Gib,  the  minister  of  the  Secession  con- 
gi-egation  at  Edinburgh,  particularly  signahsed  him- 
self in  his  zeal  for  the  royal  cause.  Three  hundred 
of  his  people  applied  to  the  Lord  Provost  to  be 
allowed  to  bear  arms  in  defence  of  the  city,  and 
were  pennitted.  While  the  rebels  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  city,  Mr.  Gib  would  not  collect  his  con- 
gregation within  its  walls,  but  assembled  them  for 
worship  at  Dreghora  near  Coluiton,  about  three 
miles  west  of  the  town.  The  Glasgow  Seceders 
also  took  arms  in  defence  of  the  government.  The 
ministers  took  every  opportmiity  of  exhorting  the 
people  to  resist  the  progress  of  the  rebels,  and  through- 
out tlie  whole  of  Scotland  none  were  more  remark- 
able for  their  warm  loyalty  in  these  troublous  times 
than  the  Seceders. 

The  Secession  had  not  existed  long  in  its  more 
extended  form  as  a  Synod  consisting  of  several  pres- 
byteries, when  an  imhappy  discussion  arose  in  re- 
gard to  the  religious  clause  of  certain  burgess-oaths 
which  were  required  to  be  taken  in  some  of  the 
towns  of  Scotland.  Some  alleged  that  the  oath 
could  not  be  taken  by  any  consistent  Seceder,  while 
others  contended  that  it  might,  and  that  the  ques- 
tion should  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  mutual  for- 
bearance. Tlie  controversy  raged  for  some  time 
with  great  bitterness  on  both  sides,  and  at  length 
terminated  in  1747,  only  fifteen  years  after  the  date 
of  the  secession,  in  the  separation  of  the  Associate 
Synod  into  two  distinct  bodies,  under  the  names  of 
General  Associate  and  Associate  Synod,  which  were 
more  generally  and  popularly  known  as  Antiburghers 
and  Burghers.     (See  next  article). 

ASSOCIATE,  GENERAL  (Antiburgher)  SY- 
NOD, the  name  given  to  a  sect  which  arose  in 
Scotland  out  of  a  division  which  took  place  in 
1747  among  the  members  of  the  Associate  Synod 
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or  livst  Seceders  iVoin  the  Established   Cliurch  of  I 
Scotland.     The  circumstances  which  occasioned  this  I 
early  s\M  among  the  first  Seceders  were  these.     A 
clause  had  becu  introduced  by  Act  of  Parliament 
into  the  oath  imposed  upon  bm-gesses  in  the  towns 
of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Perth,  to  the  following 
purport :  ••  Here  I  protest  before  God  and  your  lord- 
ships, that  I  profess  and  allow  with  my  heart  the 
true  reUgion  presently  professed  within  this  realm 
and  authorized  by  the  laws  thereof:  I  shall  abide 
thereat,  and  defend  the  same  to  my  life's  end;  re- 
nouncing the  Roman  religion  called  papistry."    The 
oath  embodying  this  clause  waste  be  taken  by  every 
burgess  in  the  three  towns  mentioned,  on  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  municipal  privileges  which  his  biu'gess- 
ship  involved.      The  expression   iu  the  clause  re- 
garded as  objectionable  was  contained  in  these  words, 
"  the  true    religion  presently  professed  withui  this 
reahn,  and  authorized  by  the  laws  thereof."     The 
attention  of  the  Synod  was  first  called  to  the  sub- 
ject by  an  overture  from  the  presbytery  of  Stirling, 
which  was  brought  forward  in  May  1745.     A  long 
and  sharp   discussion   ensued   upon   the   contested 
words.     One  party  alleged  tliat  any  person  swearing 
to  profess  the  true  religion  presently  professed,  and 
so  forth,  was  in  reality  merely  making  a  profession 
of  protestantism  in  opposition  to  popery  ;  while  an- 
other party  declared  their  belief  that  the  profession 
of  the  true  religion  referred  to  in  the  clause,  and 
more   especially  when    interpreted    by   the    words 
that  preceded  and  followed,  implied  an  adherence  to 
the   Established   Chiu-ch   with  all  its   corruptions, 
against  which  the  Secession  had  publicly  testified. 
The  point  of  dispute  might  appear  at  fii'St  sight  to  be 
one  of  minor   importance,   but,   nevertheless,    con- 
scientious men  on  both  sides,  who  looked  at  the 
matter  from  two  diiierent  and  opposite   points  of 
view,  saw,  or  thought  they  saw,  in  the  objectionable 
language  of  the  oath,  a  principle  which  could  not 
possibly  be  conceded.     The  one  side  felt  that,  by 
permitting  the  use  of  such  an  oath  by  the  members 
of  their  body  who  might  be  hi  the  position  of  be- 
coming  bm-gesses  of  the   three   towns   mentioned, 
they  would  be  virtually  departing  from  their  origuial 
Testimony   against   the  coiTuptions  of  the   Estab- 
lished Church  of  Scotland ;  while  the  other   side, 
seeing  no  such  abandonment  of  their  Testimony  in 
taking  this  oath  according  to  its  plain  and  ob\  ious 
iiii|iort  and  design,  held  that   it  was  not  then-  duty 
to  infringe  upon  the  civil  privileges  of  any  of  their 
members  by  refusing  to  allow  them  to  take  the  oath 
when  called  in  the  course  of  Providence  to   such 
a   step.      What  therefore  might  appear  to  a  calm 
uninterested   spectator   a   trifling  and  uncalled  for 
contention,  was  felt  by  men  of  high  princi]ile  on  both 
sides,  to  demand  their  most  strenuous  endeavoii "s  to 
maintain  their   respective    opinions.      The  contest 
was  carried  on    with   ability  and  keenness.      Not 
limiting  themselves  to  the  single  point  in  debate,  va- 
rious coUatei'al  questions  were  raised  in  the  course 


of  the  discussion,  which  tended  in  no  slight  degree 
to  compHcate  the  quan-el,  and  rouse  the  parties 
into  more  violent  opposition.  The  contest  was 
prolonged  from  one  session  of  Synod  to  another,  un- 
til at  length  a  disruption  of  the  Associate  Synod  took 
place,  each  of  the  two  separate  portions  claiming  to 
be  the  only  lawfully  constituted  Synod  of  the  Se- 
cession Church,  while  each  denied  to  its  rival  this 
exclusive  claim. 

After  the  Synod  had  become  divided  into  two  se- 
parate and  independent  portions,  both  of  them,  claim- 
ing to  be  the  original  Secession  body,  retained  the 
name  of  •'  The  Assoi:iate  Synod."  Such  a  complete 
identity  of  name,  while  the  parties  holding  it  were 
in  no  respect  identical,  was  in  danger  of  leading  to 
considerable  confusion,  especially  in  the  minds  of 
that  large  portion  of  the  pubUc  who  took  no  interest 
in  ecclesiastical  contentions  of  any  kind.  Distinc- 
ti\e  designations  accortlingly  di'awn  from  the  main 
subject  of  the  controversy  which  had  led  to  the  se- 
paration came  to  be  used  for  the  sake  of  distinguish- 
ing the  one  party  from  the  other.  That  party  which, 
in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Synod  in 
April,  174C,  regarded  the  obnoxious  clause  of  the 
Burgess  Oath  as  involving  every  Seceder  who  took 
it  in  a  sinl'ul  compromise  of  Secession  principles, 
and  a  sinful  departure  from  the  Secession  Testimony, 
were  designated  "  Antibm-ghers  ; "  the  otlier  party 
who  resisted  the  Synod's  coming  to  any  decision  on 
the  question,  or  who  contended  that  it  should  not  be 
made  a  term  of  communion,  were  designated  "  Bur- 
ghers." 

The  Antibm-gher  party  held  their  first  meeting, 
after  then-  separation  from  the  Associate  Synod,  in 
the  house  of  Mr.  Adam  Gib,  Edinburgh,  one  of 
their  number,  on  the  10th  April  1747,  when  they 
passed  an  "  Act  asserting  their  constitution  and 
rights  according  to  previous  contendings  for  the 
same."  Iii  this  act  they  formally  claimed  the  law- 
ful authority  and  power  of  the  Associate  Synod  as 
wholly  in  their  hands,  iu  consequence  of  the  mate- 
rial departure,  as  they  alleged,  of  tlie  other  party 
fi'om  the  Secession  Testimony.  At  another  sede- 
runt on  the  same  day,  they  proceeded  formally  to 
proncjunce  sentence  of  exconununication  upon  the 
Burgher  jjarty  to  the  extent  of  excluding  them  from 
the  Synod  luitil  they  shall  make  open  confession  of 
their  sin  in  the  matter  of  the  Bm'gess  Oath,  and  at 
another  sederunt,  on  the  following  week,  they  for- 
mally excluded  the  ministers  of  the  same  party  from 
"all  right  and  title  to  any  present  actual  exercise  of 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  committed  by 
the  Lord  Jesus  to  the  oflice-bearers  of  his  house," 
and  declared  them  worthy  of  censure.  To  secure 
the  contmued  adherence  of  their  own  ministers  in 
all  time  coming  lo  the  disapiirov'al  of  the  religious 
clause  of  the  Burge.ss  Oath,  two  (pie.stions.  bearing 
closely  upon  the  subject,  were  added  to  the  formula, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  put  to  young  men  before 
receiving  license,  and  to  ministers  before  ordination 
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Thus  was  the  separation  of  the  two  parties,  after- 
wards distinguishetl  by  the  public  as  iViitiburgliers 
and  Burghers,  t'unually  and  fully  accomplished,  and 
from  that  period,  until  their  reunion  in  1820,  the 
two  Synods  held  their  meetings  separately,  and 
each  exercised  a  jurisdiction  over  their  own  adiie- 
rents  entirely  independent  of  the  other. 

Ill  August  174-7,  the  Antiburgher  Synod  met  at 
Edinburgh,  and  re.-^uining  consideration  of  the  case 
of  their  Burgher  brethren,  whom  they  had  already 
judged  to  be  worthy  of  censure,  they  resolved,  after 
mature  deliberation,  to  serve  them  with  a  libel ;  and 
they  summoned  them  to  appear  at  tlie  bar  of  their 
Svnod  in  April  1748.  None  of  the  ministers  sum- 
moned having  made  their  appearance,  they  were  de- 
clared contumacious.  The  various  counts  in  tlie  libel 
were  then  taken  into  consideration,  and  were  all 
of  them  found  relevant,  if  proven,  to  infer  censure  ; 
and  the  proof  having  been  proceeded  witli,  tliey 
were  found  proven  in  their  material  points,  and 
they  were  accordingly  suspended  from  the  exerci.se 
of  their  ministry,  wi:h  certitication,  that,  if  they 
failed  to  appear  at  next  meeting  of  SjTiod  to  make 
due  acknowledgment  for  their  past  misconduct,  they 
would  be  visited  with  .still  higher  censures.  In  the 
month  of  August  the  Synod  again  met,  and  deposed 
their  Burgher  brethren  from  the  office  of  the  holy 
ministry,  and  suspended  them  from  the  enjoyment 
of  their  privileges  as  members  of  the  Church,  with 
certilication,  that,  if  they  failed  to  apjiear  at  next 
meethig  of  Synod  and  give  satisfaction  for  their  past 
misconduct,  it  will  then  become  a  matter  of  serious 
consideration  whetiier  the  highest  censure  of  the 
Church  shoidd  not  be  pronounced  upon  them.  In- 
timation of  thi.-5  sentence  was  appointed  to  be  made 
in  all  the  congi-egations  of  the  ministers  thus  so- 
lemnly deposed,  and  their  places  declared  vacant. 
At  the  following  meeting  of  Synod  in  April  1749, 
the  further  consideration  of  the  matter  was  adjourned 
till  August,  and  on  that  month,  the  business  having 
been  resumed,  Messrs.  lla'.ph  Erskine,  James  Fisher, 
and  William  Hutton  were  selected  from  among  the 
rest,  on  account  of  special  aggi'avations  coimected 
with  their  case,  and  the  sentence  of  the  greater  ex- 
communication was,  with  all  due  formality,  passed 
against  them.  The  other  brethren  had  a  similar 
sentence  passed  against  them  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary 1750;  and  intimation  of  these  censures  was 
a|ipointed  to  be  made  within  the  several  congrega- 
tions with  W'hich  these  ministers  were  connected. 

The  division  which  had  tluis  taken  place  in  the 
Associate  Synod  led  to  much  conftision  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  Associate  body.  Congregations 
and  sessions,  and  even  families,  were  rent  asunder 
by  it.  Long  subsisting  friendships  were  broken  up; 
ministers  resigned  their  charges ;  and  people  adopt- 
ing different  ^  lews  from  their  ministers  left  the  con- 
gregations with  which  they  had  been  wont  to  v,-or- 
shi)).  The  uttermost  bitterness  and  party-feeling 
were  manifested  uu  both  sides  ;  and  fia-  a  number  of 


years  after  this  separation  had  taken  place,  no  two 
sects  ill  the  country  were  more  keenly  opposed  to 
one  another  than  the  Burgher  and  Antiburgher  Se- 
ceders.  The  storm,  however,  at  length  subsided 
into  a  calm,  and  after  a  separation  of  eighty  years, 
during  wliich  both  Synods  pursued  respectively  a 
course  of  active  usefulness,  they  were  at  length  re- 
united into  one  powerful  and  efficient  body. 

Two  remarkable  features  were  conspicuous  in  the 
early  history  of  the  General  Associate  or  Anti- 
burgher Synod, — their  marked  attention  to  purity  of 
doctrine  and  discipline  among  all  who  were  under 
their  juri.sdiction  ;  and  an  extent  of  missionary  spirit 
which  indicated  nmch  spiritual  life  and  energy,  not 
only  ill  tlie  ministere  and  elders,  but  in  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  As  an  instance  of  this  latter 
characteristic,  it  might  be  .stated,  that,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years  after  their  separation  from  the  Burgher 
brethren,  they  sent  out  to  Pennsylvania  several  or- 
dained ministers  and  probationers,  who,  by  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  their  exertions,  wei'e  instru- 
mental in  diilusing  the  liglit  of  the  gospel  in  a  part  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  which  had  hitherto  been 
in  a  spiritually  desolate  and  neglected  state.  They 
despatched  also  several  missionaries  to  Nova  Scotia, 
thus  laying  the  foundation  in  that  colony  of  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Secession  Church,  which  has  continued 
its  labours  with  unde\iating  zeal  and  success  to  the 
present  time.  While  thus  active  in  providing  for 
the  extension  of  the  gospel  in  foreign  parts,  the  An- 
tiburgher Synod  gave  themselves  with  at  least  equal 
alacrity  to  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  throughout 
Scotland  and  the  sister  country  of  Ireland.  In  the 
course  of  forty  years  this  portion  of  the  Secession 
body  had  planted  congi'egations,  not  only  in  the  cen- 
tral districts,  but  in  the  northern  counties  of  Scot- 
land, as  well  as  in  the  soutli  and  west. 

The  body  being  thus  enlarged,  and  its  congrega- 
tions widely  scattered,  it  became  necessary'  at  length 
to  form  new  ecclesiastical  arrangements.  The  dif- 
ferent presbyteries,  accordingly,  in  connection  with 
the  association,  were  con.stltuted  in  1788  into  four 
Synods — three  in  Scotland,  and  one  in  Ireland,  which 
were  to  be  in  subordination  to  one  General  Synod. 
The  first  day  of  the  meeting  of  each  Synod  was  to 
be  observed  as  a  synodical  fast ;  and  all  the  presby- 
teries were  appointed  to  meet  in  one  General  Asso- 
ciate Synod  at  Edinburgh  once,  or  if  necessary 
twice,  a-year.  It  was  highly  creditable  to  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Christian  Church  that  their  very  first 
act,  after  this  enlarged  ecclesiastical  frame-work  had 
been  constructed,  was  to  draw  up  a  public  declara- 
tion of  their  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  the  slave 
trade,  thus  strengtliening  the  hands  of  that  small 
band  of  philanthropists  who  had  generously  resolved  • 
to  make  a  bold  attempt  to  put  an  end  to  this  infa- 
mous commerce.  The  subject  of  foreign  mission.- 
also  engaged  much  of  their  attention.  Missionaries 
were  sent  to  difl'erent  parts  of  the  United  States. 
A  presbyten*  in  connection  with  the  body  was 
p  ' 
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fonncd  in  reniisylvania,  ami  another  in  Nova  Sco- 
tia. No  part  of  tlie  Christian  fMun-eh  in  Scotland 
displayeil  ^n-eator  activity  in  the  work  of  gospel  dit- 
fnsion,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  than  the  Anti- 
burgher  Svniod.  Their  wliole  career  for  npwards  of 
fifty  years  as  a  separate  Church,  was  one  of  unwearied 
energy  and  zeal. 

At  length,  t.Avards  the  end  of  the  eighteentli 
century,  a  dillerence  of  opinion  began  to  arise  in  the 
body  as  to  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  eccle- 
siastical matters.  On  this  point  the  early  Seceders 
entertained  very  strong  opinions  in  favour  of  what 
is  popularly  called  the  Establishment  principle.  As 
time  rolled  on,  and  alienation  from  the  actual  Estab- 
lished Church  of  the  country  becaiue  stronger,  a 
modification  began  to  be  manifest  in  the  opinions  of 
some  at  least,  on  the  question  of  the  expediency  and 
scriptural  authority  of  National  Establishments  of 
religion.  The  first  public  step  in  the  matter  was  taken 
by  Mr.  Thomas  M'Crie,  who,  along  with  a  fellow- 
student,  requested  to  be  allowed,  in  receiving  license 
from  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Kelso  in  1795,  to 
sign  the  formula  with  a  reservation  as  to  the  power 
of  the  civil  magistrate  in  matters  of  religion.  Before 
the  usual  questions,  therefore,  were  proposed  to  the 
two  young  men,  it  was,  with  the  permission  of  the 
presbytery,  minuted  in  their  records,  "  That  by  their 
answers  to  these  questions,  they  were  not  to  be  un- 
derstood as  giving  any  judgment  upon  the  power  of 
the  civil  magistrate  in  religious  matters,  in  so  far  as 
the  same  is  in  dependence  before  the  General  As- 
sociate Synod."  In  giving  this  (jualitied  assent, 
Mr.  M'Crie  took  a  step,  the  consequences  and  fitll 
bearing  of  which  he  did  not  at  the  tijne  perceive, 
but  which  he  was  not  long  in  deeply  regretting.  In 
May  1796,  the  Synod  passed  an  act  bearing  on  this 
point.  The  act  to  which  we  refer  states  as  follows  : 
"  The  Synod  declare,  that  as  the  Confession  of 
Faith  was  at  lirst  received  by  the  Church  of  Scotland 
with  some  exception  as  to  the  power  of  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate relative  to  spiritual  matters,  so  the  Synod, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  desire  to  know  their 
mind  on  this  subject,  extend  that  exception  to  every- 
thing in  that  Confession  which,  taken  by  itself,  seems 
to  allow  the  punishment  of  good  and  peaceable  snb- 
jects  on  account  of  their  religious  opinions  and  ob- 
servances ;  that  they  approve  of  no  other  way  of 
bringing  men  into  the  Chiu'ch,  or  retaining  them  in 
it,  than  such  as  are  spiritual,  and  were  used  by  the 
apostles  and  other  ministers  of  the  Word  in  the  tirst 
ages  of  tlie  Christian  Church  ;  persuasion,  not  force  ; 
the  power  of  the  gospel,  not  the  sword  of  the  civil 
magistrate." 

At  fn-st  sight  the  doctrines  thus  slated  in  the  act 
1796  appear  to  be  unolijectionable,  but  there  w.is 
nevertheless  involved  in  tlic  very  vagueness  of  the 
language  employed  in  the  act,  the  rudimontal  origin 
of  tliat  change  in  the  profession  of  the  Synoil  which 
h.-w  ginec  been  openly  avowed.  ]$efore  the  passing 
111  the  act,  iicw-lif/lil  prijiciplcs,  as  they  were  called. 


had  been  secretly  but  rapidly  spreading  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  Secession  body  from  which  it  emanated. 
Doubts,  however,  as  to  tlic  soundness  of  the  tenets 
which  were  beginning  to  be  ad\anccd  in  reference 
to  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate,  arose  in  Mr. 
M'Crie's  mind  a  few  months  after  his  ordination. 
He  set  himself  laboriously  and  with  all  e.irnestncss 
to  the  study  of  the  subject.  And  no  sooner  did  ho 
become  convinced  that  the  act  1796  was  erroneous 
and  unscriptural,  than  he  was  haui-.ted  with  feelings 
of  deep  regret,  that  his  own  conduct,  in  common 
with  that  of  others,  had  been  the  exciting  cause 
wliich  led  to  the  passing  of  this  act.  This  feeling, 
however,  humiliating  though  it  was,  did  not  prevent 
him  from  openly,  and  without  reserve,  retracting 
and  diso\\Tiing  the  error  into  which  he  had  fallen. 
Accordingly,  in  a  sermon  preached  before  the  Asso- 
ciate Synod  in  1800,  we  find  him  making  a  manly 
confession  of  his  error,  and  expressing  his  unfeigned 
sorrow  that  he  should  have  been  accessory  to  the 
passing  of  the  act  1796.  Not  contented  with  this 
public  disclaimer  of  all  participation  in  the  views  of 
those  who  approved  this  act,  he  presented  at  the 
same  meeting  of  Synod  a  petition  craving  that  it 
should  be  reviewed  and  examined. 

Some  years  before  this  time  a  proposal  had  been 
made  in  the  Antiburgher  Synod  for  an  enlargement 
of  the  Secession  Testimony,  with  a  view  to  bring  it 
do\vii  to  the  present  times,  and  accommodate  it  to 
present  circumstances.  The  Committee  appointed  in 
terms  of  the  proposal,  which  had  come  before  the 
Synod  in  the  foiTn  of  an  overture  from  the  presby- 
tery of  Forfar,  instead  of  fullilling  the  duty  intnisted 
to  them,  by  drawing  up  an  Appendix  to  the  Testi- 
mony, prepared  an  entirely  new  work,  entitled 
'  The  Nan-ative  and  Testimony.'  This  document, 
the  draft  of  which  was  first  produced  at  a  meeting  of 
the  SvTiod  hi  1793,  differed  in  many  essential  parti- 
culars from  the  original  Testimony,  but  in  none 
more  plainly  than  in  the  view  which  was  taken  of 
the  grand  question  as  to  the  power  of  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate in  matters  of  religion.  Resistance  was  im- 
mediately and  strenuously  made  to  the  adoption  of 
this  new  document,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year 
1804,  that  it  met  with  the  approval  and  sanction  of 
the  General  Synod.  Several  ministers  were  secretly 
dissatisfied  with  the  prii,oiples  of  this  new  Testimony, 
but  the  number  who  openly  avowed  and  firmly  ad- 
liered  to  their  opposition  was  very  small.  Among 
those  who  were  most  detennined  in  their  resistance 
to  tlie  '  Narrative  and  Testimony'  stands  the  name 
of  Dr.  M'Crle.  In  Ojiposing  the  overture  for  a  new 
Testimony,  both  he  and  his  colleagiies  contented 
tliemselves  for  some  years  with  ]irotesting  against 
the  proposed  changes.  The  following  quotation 
from  one  of  their  papers  gives  a  succinct  view  of  the 
points  in  dispute. 

"  It  appears  now  too  e\  ident  not  only  from  the 
known  sentiments  and  jirivate  writings  of  some  mem- 
bers, Init  from  tlic  late  [iiiMic  deeds  and  vcites  of  the 
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Synod,  that  they  have  adopted  a  dirt'erent  scheme, 
and  liave  given  countenance  to  wliat  liave  been  usually 
accounted  Anabaptistical,  Sectarian  or  Independent 
tenets  on  these  heads,  which  had  been  formerly  re- 
nounced and  solemnly  abjured  by  them ;  and  that 
they  have  in  so  far  befriended  the  principles  and 
designs  of  some  modem  iniidels  and  politicians,  which 
tend  to  make  a  total  separation  of  civil  govenmient 
and  religion,  as  if  the  interests  of  the  latter  in  no 
shape  (lertained  to  tlie  former,  fartlier  than  to  grant 
and  secure  equal  liberty  and  privileges  to  all  religions 
systems ;  that  hereby  they  ha\e  undidy  restricted  the 
exercise  and  interfered  with  the  rights  of  civil  gov- 
ernraeiit,  have  represented  all.  active  countenance 
and  support  to  any  particular  religion,  or  any  sanc- 
tion to  church-deeds  by  human  laws,  as  an  Erastian 
encroachment,  a  confounding  of  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  jurisdiction,  and  as  necessarily  involving 
persecution  for  conscience'  sake :  while  the  rights  of 
conscience  have  been  so  explained  as  to  favour 
anarchy  and  licentiousness  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  religion,  in  defiance  of  all  restraint  by  human  au- 
thorit}'  of  any  kind.  The  question  is  now  no  longer, 
under  what  limitations,  or  in  what  maimer  may 
magistrates  exercise  their  power  circa  sacra?  but, 
whether  there  be  any  power  of  this  kind  competent 
to  them  ? — The  anthority  itself,  in  whatever  degree, 
or  however  applied,  is  at  last  by  the  S}Tiod  declared 
to  be  a  nonentity.  In  consequence,  a  national  reh- 
gion,  national  covenants,  and  national  churches,  in 
the  usual  and  proper  .acceptation  of  the  words,  are 
exploded  as  an  absurdity:  all  tests  which  tend  to 
make  religious  distinctions,  or  which  may  be  used  as 
qualifications  for  offices  of  power  and  trust,  supreme 
or  subordinate,  are  virtually  condemned ;  and  all 
constitutions  .and  laws  tliat  imply  the  exercise  of 
such  a  power,  in  every  Protestant  .and  Christian  na- 
tion, ought  wholly  to  be  abolished.  The  precepts, 
examples,  predictions  and  promises  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament Scriptures,  which  have  hitherto  been  adduced 
as  warrants  for  such  tbmgs,  are  held  to  be  inappli- 
cable, and  in  this  view  inconsistent  with  the  nature 
of  the  New  Testament  dispens.ation ;  by  which, 
countenance  has  been  given  to  the  error  which 
represents  the  Church  of  God  imder  the  Old  Testa- 
m.ent  to  have  been  essentially  different  from  th.at 
under  the  New." 

At  every  .step  in  the  progress  of  the  discussion 
which  lasted  for  several  years  in  reference  to  the 
New  Testimony,  Dr.  M'Crie  and  his  colleagues  con- 
tinued to  tender  their  protests  to  the  Synod,  but 
nntwithst.auding  all  their  remonstrances,  the  Synod, 
at  its  meeting  in  M.ay  1804,  enacted  tlie  Narr.ative 
and  Testimony  into  a  term  of  communion.  The 
protesters  remained  tirm,  and  the  Synod,  unwilling 
tliat  a  rupture  sliould  t.ake  place,  pennitted  tliem  to 
retain  their  peculiar  views,  and  receive  into  their 
connnunion  such  as  •'  might  better  imderstand  and 
approve  of  the  fonner  statement  of  their  principles," 
WhUe  this  liberty  w.as  granted  them,  however,  tliey 


were  to  consider  themselves  as  bound  to  admit  .all 
who  declared  their  preference  for  llie  New  Testi- 
mony, and  it  was  stipulated  that  they  "  should  not 
either  from  the  pulpit  or  press  impugn  or  oppose  our 
principles  as  stated  by  the  Synod,  arid  that  they 
should  conduct  themselves  as  they  had  done  hitherto, 
in  attending  church  courts,  and  assisting  their  bre- 
thren on  sacramental  occasions,"  These  conditions 
of  course  were  such  as  the  protesters  could  not  con- 
sistently .and  conscientiously  accept.  Separation 
seemed  inevitable.  But  the  ditViculty  whicli  chietiy 
perplexed  their  minds  was  in  reference  to  their  con- 
gregations. The  great  body  of  the  people  were  not 
aware  up  to  this  time,  that  any  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  principles  of  the  Synod.  Tlie  protesters 
had  never  hitherto  published  any  thing  on  the  sub- 
ject, whether  from  the  press  or  the  pulpit,  and  they 
naturally  felt  considerable  delicacy  in  stating  to 
their  congregatiotis  the  dillicult  and  perplexing  situa- 
tion in  wliich  they  now  found  themselves  placed. 
Two  years  had  passed  away  since  the  Synod  had 
adopted  the  New  Testimony,  and  the  protesters  still 
continued  in  full  connnunion  with  their  brethren, 
reluctant  to  break  up  kindly  friendships,  and  to  dis- 
turb the  harmony  of  their  respective  congregations. 
Their  position  was  quite  anomalous,  and  they  felt  it 
to  be  so.  At  the  meeting  of  Synod  accordingly,  in 
May  1806,  the  protesters,  now  rednceil  to  foui', 
Messrs.  Bruce,  Aitken,  Hog,  and  M'Crie,  took  a 
more  decided  step,  and  presented  a  paper,  which 
from  its  tenor  virtually  dissolved  their  connection 
with  the  Synod.     In  this  paper  they  say  : 

"  That  finding  no  longer  access  to  continue  judi- 
cial contendings  with  the  Synod,  nor  any  hopes  left 
of  their  being  allowed  to  retain  their  former  profes- 
sion entire,  or  of  enjoying  ministerial  freedom  in  co- 
operation with  the  General  Sjaiod  and  inferior  judi 
eateries,  as  now  constituted,  according  to  the  terms 
enacted  and  tlie  restrictions  attempted  to  be  imposed 
on  protesting  ministers  last  year,  they  are  con- 
strained (though  without  any  prospect  of  being  able 
to  maintain  a  successful  opposition,  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  to  the  torrent  that  is  carrying  along 
the  large  body  of  Seceders  throughout  the  land) 
once  more  to  declare  and  protest,  in  their  own  name 
and  in  the  name  of  all  who  may  still  be  disposed  to 
adhere  to  their  former  profession  and  engagements, 
that  they  shall  hold  themselves  free  from  any  obli- 
gation to  comply  with  these  innovating  acts  ;  that 
they  shall  account  every  attempt  by  the  Synod,  or 
any  in  subjection  to  it,  to  compel  them  to  conform- 
ity to  the  new  svstem  and  constitutinn  to  be  uiiwar- 
r.antable ;  that,  ui  the  present  .st.ate  of  exclusion  into 
which  they  have  been  driven  by  the  prevailing  party 
in  Synod,  (which  they  wish  may  be  but  tenqiorary 
and  sliovt,)  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to  maintain  their 
former  testimony  and  communion  as  formerly  stated, 
with  ministers  and  people,  as  I'roA  idence  may  give 
them  opportunity;  and  that  in  endeavourutg  to  do 
this,  they  must  consider  themselves  as  possesshig  a 
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fiill  right  to  the  exercise  of  ministerial  or  judicative  I 
powers,  acconlini;  as  they  may  liave  a  cjill,  or  may  j 
think  it  comhicive  to  the  emls  of  edilicaiion  to  use  j 
that  ri^ht,  and  that  notwitlistanding  of  any  censure 
or  sentence  tl»e  Synod  may  see  meet  to  paJs  to  the  ! 
contrarv,  on  account  of  tlie  part  tliey  have  been  ■ 
obliged  to  act  in  this  cause."  I 

This  paper  was  received  by  the  S\niod  williout  I 
anv  objections;  and  from  that  date  tlic  protesters  ! 
felt  themselves  justified  in  disowning  tlie  authority 
of  tlie  Creneral  Synnd.  Sir.  M-Crie  now  made  a 
public  dcclai-ation  to  his  congregation  of  the  circum- 
stances which  liad  led  to  his  present  painful  po'iition. 
This  declaration,  in  opposition  to  the  principles 
avowed  by  the  Synod,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis. 
Messrs.  M'Crie  and  Bruce  were  cited  to  appear  be- 
fore tlie  /Viitiburgher  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  on 
the  22d  July  1806.  They  declined  to  obey  the  cita- 
tion, or  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  court ; 
and  on  the  "iSth  August,  Messrs.  Bnice.  Aitken, 
Hog,  and  .M'Crie,  being  in  Pro\idence  convened  to- 
gether at  Whitburn  on  a  sacramental  occasion,  con- 
stituted themselves  iiito  a  presbrtery,  afterwards 
designated  the  •'Constitutional  .\s50(iatk.Prks- 
EYTEKV"  a  sect  nmiiilaining  the  principles  of 
the  Original  Secession  as  contained  in  the  Testimony 
drawn  up  in  1736.  At  this  time  the  Autiburgher 
Synod  were  sitting  at  Gl.'isgow ;  and  on  tlie  very 
same  day  on  which  the  Constitutional  Presbytery 
■was  constituted,  tlie  Synod  deposed  Mr.  Aitken,  one 
of  the  protesters:  and  before  the  S™od  closed  their 
proceedings,  intelligence  ha\iiig  reacheil  Glasgow  of 
what  had  happened  at  Whitburn,  tliey  proceeded 
witliout  delay  to  pronounce  on  Dr.  M'Crie  also  the 
solemn  sentence  of  deposition.  The  two  remaining 
protesters  were  dealt  with  in  a  similar  way.  and  Mr. 
Chalmers,  minister  at  Haddington,  having  also  joined 
the  Constitutional  Presbytery,  wiis  deposed  bj-  the 
Synod  soon  after.  Tlius  terminated  the  controversy 
concerning  the  "  Old  and  New  Light"  question;  and 
the  Autiburgher  Synod  were  left  to  the  undisturbed 
maintenance  of  those  principles  in  regard  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  civil  magistrate  in  matters  of  religion, 
which  were  embodied  in  their  '  Narrative  and  Tes- 
timony.' After  this  small,  but  not  unimportant 
secession  from  the  -Vntiburgher  Svnod,  nothing  oc- 
curred in  their  ecclesiastical  liistory  for  some  years 
woithy  of  notice,  if  we  except  perhaps  a  long  course 
of  proceedings  wliich  were  carried  on  against  Mr. 
Robert  Inirie,  minister  at  Kinkell,  for  heresy,  and 
which  at  length  terminated  in  his  deiiosition  from 
the  office  of  the  ministry.  The  Synod  continued 
witli  the  most  laudable  activity  to  prosecute  the 
great  work  wliieh  was  committed  to  them  as  a  sec- 
'  tion  of  the  church  of  Christ — that  of  advancing  the 
udory  of  Christ,  .and  promoting  the  progress  of  the 
gospel  both  at  home  and  in  foreign  countries.  They 
took  a  lively  interest,  more  e.specially  in  the  institu- 
tion ol  Hilile  and  Missionary  societies,  whieli  signa- 
I  j      Uii'd  tlic  cumnieiiuemcnt  ol  the  present  century. 


During  the  long  period  of  eighty  yeai-s,  wliicb 
had  elapsed  since  the  division  had  taken  place  iu 
the  .\ssociate  Synod,  botli  the  -Vntiburglier  and 
Burgher  parties  had  been  seeking  faithfully  to 
fultU  their  mission  .as  churches  of  Christ ;  the  ani- 
mosities which  at  first  raged  witli  the  most  lamen- 
table fierceness  h.ad  gradually  subsided:  the  solitary 
point  of  distinction,  the  burgess  oath,  had  lost  its 
interest  and  significance;  and  at  length  a  mutual 
desire  for  union  arose,  and  rapidly  spread  among  the 
people,  so  that  to  both  Synods,  numerous  petitions 
were  presented  praying  for  a  speedy  re-union  of  the 
two  parties.  Preiiniinary  stejis  were  accordingly 
taken,  and  a  basis  of  union  ha\  ing  been  agreed  upon 
the  union  was  finally  acconiplislied  in  September 
1820,  the  united  body  taking  the  name  of  the  United 
Seckssion  Church  (which  see).  A  few  ministers 
of  the  Antiburgher  Sniod  declined  to  follow  their 
bretliren  in  a  step  which  they  considered  as  a  depar- 
ture from  the  piiiiciples  of  the  original  Secession, 
and  instead  therefore  of  entering  into  the  imion,  they 
formed  themselves  into  a  separate  body, 
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troversy in  reference  to  the  Burgess  oath  has  been 
fully  explained  in  the  preceding  article — a  con 
troversy  which,  as  we  have  seen,  rent  asunder  the 
Secession  church.  The  section  of  the  body  which 
falls  now  to  be  noticed  held  the  opinion  tliat  the 
oath  in  luiestion  might  be  taken  by  Seceders  with  a 
safe  conscience  ;  while  the  section  noticed  in  our 
last  article  maintained  that  the  oath  was  in  its  very 
nature  utterlv  inconsistent  with  Secession  principles. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  Associate  Burgher  Synod 
was  held  at  Stirling  on  the  16th  June  1747,  when 
ilr.  J.anies  Fisher  was  chosen  moderator.  One  of 
the  first  subjects  to  wliich  they  directed  their  atten- 
tion, was  the  preparation  of  an  expUcation  of  the 
-Vssemblv's  Shorter  Catechism,  which  was  executed 
ohieflv  bv  Messrs.  Fisher  and  the  two  Erskines. 
Mr.  Moncrieff  of  Cidfargie,  tlie  professor  of  divinity, 
having  adhered  to  the  other  branch  of  the  Secession, 
the  students  were  placed  in  the  meantime  imder  the 
care  of  Mr.  Ebenezer  Erskinc  at  Stiriing.  Tlie  Sy- 
nod also  appointed  a  day  of  iji-?ting  to  be  observed 
in  all  their  congregations  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
cent unhappy  division ;  and  the  appointment  w;is 
repeated  on  the  followhig  year.  Various  applic;v- 
tious  for  supply  of  semion  from  difi'erent  parts  of 
the  countrj-  were  received  and  complied  with.  A 
deputation  was  also  sent  on  a  preaching  tour  to  the 
nortli  of  Ireland,  where  three  congregations  were 
already  formed  in  connection  with  the  Synod.  In 
1749,  Mr.  Ebenezer  Erskine  liavuig  intimated  his 
inaliilitv,  through  the  inlirmitles  of  age.  any  longer 
to  take  charge  of  the  students.  Mr.  James  Fisher 
was  elected  Professor  of  Divinity ;  and  he  was  also 
requested  to  superintend  the  explication  of  the 
Shorter  Catechism,  whicli  had  been  agi-eed  upon 
at  a  former  meetuig.  The  first  Jiart  of  this  use- 
ful work,  which  was   much   indebted  to  the  pens 
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of  Messrs.  Ebynezer  and  Ralph  Erskine,  was  pub- 
lislieiJ  in  1753,  and  tlie  second  part,  which  was 
chiefly  prepared  by  Mr.  Eislier,  and  piiblislied  on 
his  own  responsibility,  did  not  appear  until  seven 
years  after  the  Ih'st.  The  work,  wlilch  is  an  able 
and  useful  production,  is  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  '  Fisher's  Catechism.' 

The  Synod's  missi(;nary  labours  in  Ireland  were 
attended  with  the  most  enconrajjing  success;  and 
so  rajjidly  did  the  niunber  of  congregations  in- 
crease in  that  country,  that  in  1751,  a  presbytery  was 
formed,  imder  the  name  of  the  "  Associate  Presby- 
tery of  Do«Ti."  In  the  same  year  an  application 
was  made  from  Pliiladelpliia  in  North  America,  to 
have  a  preaclier  sent  to  thc-ni  from  the  Synod.  The 
scarcity  of  preachers,  ;uid  the  urgent  home  demands, 
prevented  them  from  immediately  conjplying  with 
this  request ;  iuid,  even  althouc;h  it  was  renewed  the 
following  year,  the  Synod  were  still  under  the  pain- 
ful necessity  of  delajdng  to  accede  to  it.  A  matter 
of  melancholy  interest  w-as  at  this  time  brought 
under  their  notice.  In  congregations  in  Ireland, 
both  ministers  and  people  complained  of  being  sub- 
jected to  great  hardship,  by  being  required  to  swe  r 
oaths  that  were  considered  ensnaring,  and  that,  too, 
in  a  most  objectionable  form — by  touchmg  and  kiss- 
ing the  Gospels.  They  were  besides  tlrreatened 
with  imprisonment  in  case  of  their  refusal  to  take 
the  oaths  in  the  maruier  required.  The  Synod 
promptly  took  up  the  case,  and  agreed  that  if  any  of 
the  brethren  should  be  imprisoned  for  conscience' 
sake,  they  would  cheerfully  contribute  toward  tlieir 
sup])ort.  Two  years  after,  the  application  was  re- 
newed, and  the  Synod  accordingly  commissioned 
one  of  their  number  to  proceed  to  Ireland,  taking 
with  him  credentials  of  the  loyalty  of  the  Irish  bre- 
thren. He  was  authorized  to  give  all  necessarj' 
pecuniary  aid  in  name  of  the  S>Tiod,  and  to  examine 
into  the  state  of  matters  among  the  Seceders  in  Le- 
land,  and  report  to  the  Synod. 

In  November  1753,  the  Synod  sanctioned  a  docu- 
ment which  had  been  luider  pre])aration  for  some 
time,  and  ordered  it  to  be  publislied  under  the  title 
of  an  '  Act  of  the  Associate  Synod,  containing  a  Nar- 
rative of  the  rise,  progress,  and  groimds  of  their  Seces- 
sion; together  with  a  Declaration  of  the  true  scope  and 
design  thereof;  as  also  of  their  Act,  Declaration,  and 
Testimony,  &c.'  The  object  of  this  publication  was 
to  make  the  people  well  acquainted  with  the  grounds 
of  the  secession  ;  and  also  to  vindicate  tliemselves 
against  misrepresei.tations  on  the  pjart  of  their  op-' 
ponents.  At  the  same  time  it  was  resolved  to  pre- 
pare an  Act  concerning  the  alleged  mistakes  in  the 
Act  and  Testimony,  and  other  official  dociunents. 
Tin's,  however,  was  not  completed  for  several  years, 
and  even  then  it  was  not  published  in  thefonn  of  an 
Act,  but  simply  a  revised  ecUtion  of  the  historical 
part  of  the  Testimony. 

The  rapid  progi'ess  which  the  Secession  Church 
had  made  since  its  commencement — the  cause  having 


e.'itended  so  far  that  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
places  of  worship  in  connection  with  the  body  exist- 
ed throughout  Scotland — awakened  alann  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  tlie  friends  of  the  Established 
Church.  They  naturally  began  to  dread  lest,  in 
course  of  time,  the  progress  of  dissent  might  prove 
tlie  ruin  of  the  national  establishment ;  an  overture, 
accordingly,  whicli  is  usually  known  by  the  name  of 
the  scliism-overture,  was  laid  upon  the  table  of  tlie 
A.ssembly,  at  its  meeting  on  the  olst  of  May  1765  ; 
its  object  being  to  cidl  the  attention  of  the  Assem- 
bly to  the  fact,  that  120  Seceder  meeting-houses 
exist  in  Scotland,  to  which  more  than  100,000 
persons  resort,  who  were  formerly  in  eommuniou 
with  the  national  cluu'ch.  The  prayer  of  the  over- 
ture was,  that  the  venerable  Assembly  woidd  pro- 
\'ide  such  remedies  against  this  schism  as  in  their 
wisdom  thej'  might  judge  jiroper.  An  animated  dis- 
cussion ensued  on  the  important  subject  thus  intro- 
duced, and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  overture  and  report  to  next  Assembly.  The 
report  was  accordingly  presented,  recommending  the 
Assembly  to  make  further  inquiry  into  the  actual 
extent  of  the  Secession,  and  suggesting  that,  as  the 
right  of  patronage  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
evil,  endeavours  should  be  made  to  have  that  giiev- 
ance  remedied.  The  Assembly,  after  a  long  and 
animated  debate,  agreed,  without  a  vote,  to  pass 
from  the  first  part  of  the  report,  wliicli  recommended 
inquiry,  and,  by  a  sn.all  majority,  it  was  also  deter- 
mined to  reject  the  proposal  made  in  the  report 
to  inquire  into  the  abuse  of  the  right  of  patronage. 
Thus  the  growth  of  the  secession  which  had  excited 
such  alami  among  the  friends  of  the  Establishment, 
was  permitted  to  go  fonvard,  and  the  evils  which 
had  led  to  it  remained  unchecked. 

Frequent  applications  were  about  this  time  receiv- 
ed by  the  Burgher  Synod  from  congregations  in  North 
America,  urgently  pressing  ministers  to  be  sent  out 
to  them.  At  length,  by  appointment  of  the  Synod, 
Mr.  Teh'ar  of  Bridge  of  Teith  set  out  on  a  mission,  in 
1766,  to  that  country,  accompanied  by  a  probationer. 
On  reacliing  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  after 
labom-ing  for  a  few  months  in  Philadelphia  and  other 
places,  Mr.  TeUar  wrote  home  to  the  Synod  that  a 
union  had  taken  jilace  between  the  Synod's  mission- 
aries in  that  quarter  and  the  Anti-Burgher  brethren 
belonging  to  the  I'enn.sylvanian  presbytery,  and  that 
the  coalescence  had  been  productive  of  great  liar 
mony.  In  1769,  the  Synod  also  despatched  a  depu- 
tation to  Nova  Scotia,  fiom  which  letters  had  been 
received  full  of  complaints  of  the  great  spiritual  des- 
titution which  prevailed  in  that  colony.  Mi-.  Cock 
of  Greenock,  one  of  this  deputation,  was  the  fii'st 
minister  in  connection  with  the  Associate  Synod 
who  settled  m  Nova  Scotia. 

In  the  course  of  little  more  tlum  twenty  years 
after  the  separation  of  the  Secession  into  two  bodies, 
the  Burgher  section  liad  quadrupled  the  nmnber  of 
its  ministers.     The  scheme  of  a  fund  for  the  regular 
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pavmeiit  of  an  annuity  to  tlie  widows  of  deceased 
ministers  was  adopted  by  the  Synod  in  May  1777. 
In  the  foU.nvin-  year,  a  '  Ke-exhibition  of  the  Testi- 
mony '  was  published,  containing  all  the  official  do- 
emnents  that  were  acknowledged  by  this  branch  of 
the   Secession.      Participating    also    in   the   alarm 
which  prevailed  at  that  time  throughout  the  wliole 
kin'^dom,  in  conse'|uence  of  the  repeal  of  some  sta- 
tutes which  had  been  passed  about  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  in  1G88  against  Popery  and  Papists,  the 
Burgher  Synod  joined  the  general  movement,  and 
published  a' Warning'  to  their  people  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Popery.     The  Secession  had  for  some  years 
been  steadily  advancing  in  Ireland.     Two  presby- 
teries in  connection  with  the  Associate  Synod  had 
already  been  fonned  iu  that  comitry,  and  a  third  was 
formed  about  this  time,  under  the  designation  of  the 
presbvtery  of  Deny.     In  1779,  these  three  presby- 
teries were  formed  into  a  synod,  which  maintained  a 
brotherly  connection  with  the  Associate  Sjiiod  in 
Scotland ;  and  a  deputation  was  sent  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  Irish  Synod  in  1782,  which  brought 
back  a  favourable  report  concerning  the  improved 
state  of  aiVairs  among  the  Seceders  in  Ii-eland.    This 
same  year  a  movement  was  made  among  some  of  the 
Burgher  congregations  in  diiTerent  parts  of  Scotland, 
towards   a  union  with  the  brethren  of  the  Anti- 
Burgher   Synod.      Matters,  however,  were   by  no 
means  ripe  for  such  a  step  ;  and,  accordingly,  though 
the  Associate  Synod  received  favourably  the  peti- 
tions on  the  subject  which  were  laid  upon  the  table, 
no  measures  were  at  that  time  adopted  iu  the  mat- 
ter.    A  few  years  after,  a  communication  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Synod  from  the  Reformed  Presbytery, 
proposing   a   conference,   with  a  view  to  unite  in 
church  fellowship.     The  conference  was  held,  but 
the  result  of  it  was  unsatisfactory,  the  dilVerence  of 
opinion  between  the  two  bodies  being  such,  that  no 
prospect  could  be  entertained  of  a  harmonious  agi'ee- 
ment.     One  of  the  most  useful  measures  adopted  by 
the  Synod  was  the  institution  of  a  fund  in  1791,  for 
assisting  weak  congregations,  for  giving  support  to 
aged   and   infirm   ministers,  for  defraying  the   ex- 
l)enscs  connected  with  the  support  of  the  theological 
seminary,  and  for  other  pious  and  charitable  pur- 
poses.    This  fund,  which  has  been  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  the  body,  has  been  regularly  supported  by 
annual  congi'egational  collections,  and  by  voluntary 
contributions  from  individual  members  of  the  church. 
As   the   number  of  ministers   connected  with   the 
Burgher  Synod  increased,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
erect  additional  presbyteries.     While  thus  flourish- 
ing at  hcjmc,  assistance  continued  to  be  rendered  to 
the  brethren  abroad.     Both  in  Xova  Scotia  and  in 
Pennsylvania  tlie  cause  made  rapid  progress,  and  in 
the  latter  country  a  synod  was  formed  in  1782,  un- 
der   the    name    of   the    "  Associ.vrE    Ui'.i-oUMi:i) 
CuuitfMl  "  (which  see)  of  North  America. 

For  half  a  ccnturv*  from  the  disruption  of  the  Se- 
cession Church  by  the  conti'oversy  on  the  Burgess- 


Oath,    the   utmost  harmony  had    prevailed  in   the 
Associate  (Burgher)  Smod.      Theirs  had  been  an 
mnarying   course   of  prosperity   and  peace.      To- 
wards the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  however,  a 
violent  controversy  arose,  which  is  usually  know  u 
by  the  names  of  "  The  Fomiula-Controversy,"  and 
also  "The  Old  and  New  Light  Controversy."     The 
discussions  which  convulsed  this  section  of  the  Se- 
cession Church  for  several  years  had  a  reference  to 
certain  questions  in  the  Formula  relating   to  two 
points  which  have  been  often  and  keenly  agitated 
at    diflerent   periods   in    the   eccle.siastical    history 
of  Scotland.     The  one  of  these   points  concerned 
the    power   of  the  civil    magistrate  in   matters  of 
religion,    and   the  other   related    to    the    question 
whether  the   National   Covenant    sworn   and    sub- 
scribed by  our  forefiithers  was  binding  upon  their 
posterity.     A  vehement   controversy,  as   we   have 
already  seen,   on   the   very  same  points,  had  also 
raged    in    the    General   Associate     (Antiburgher) 
Synod,  whicli,  however,  led  to  more  decided  steps 
than   those  taken  by    the  Associate  Synod.     The 
former  body  remodelled  the  whole  of  their  Testi- 
mony, denied  to  the  magistrate  all  power  in  matters 
of  religion,  and  declared  that  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  enjoined,   under   civil   penalties,   matters 
tliat  were  jnuely  religious,  and  iu  so  far  as  it  did  so, 
they  pronounced  it  unwan-antable.     The  latter  body, 
however,  instead  of  remodelling   their   Testimony, 
contented  themselves  with  prefixing  to  the  Formula 
of  questions   proposed   to   preachers  on    receiving 
license,  and  to  ministers  on  receiving  ordiiuition,  a 
preamble  or  explanatory  statement  not  requiring  an 
aijprobalion  of  compulsory  measures  in  religion  from 
any  candidate  for  hcense  or  ordination ;  and  in  re- 
gard to  the  Covenants,  admitting  their  obligation  on 
posterity,  but  givmg  no  deliverance  on  its  nature 
and  kind.     The  debated  points  were  first  introduced 
into  the  Synod  in  May  1795,  and  continued  year 
after  year  to  engage  the  almost  exclusive  attention 
of  both  the  clerical  and  lay  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciate body.     Pamphlets  of  the  most  bitter  polemical 
description  were  published  on  both  sides.     E\ery 
successive  meeting  of  Synod,  the  contention  among 
the  brethren  waxed  warmer,  and  at  length  in  1799  a 
secession  from  the   Associate  Synod  took  place  of 
those  ministers  who  dissented  from,  and  disapproved 
of,  the  preamble  to  the  Formula.     These  renounced 
the  authority  of  the  Synod,  and  formed  themselves 
into  a  separate  Church  court  under  the  designation 
of  the  Associate  Presbytery,  which  was  the   com- 
mencement of  that  section  of  the  Secession  fami- 
liarly  known   by   the    name   of    "Old   Light"   or 
"  Original  Burghers."     As  often   happens  in  such 
secessions,  a  process  was  instituted  before  the  Court 
of  Session  to  have  it  decided  whether  a  ))lace  of 
worship,  in  which  there  was  a  disriqition,  belonged 
to  the  party  seceding,  or  to  those  adhering  to  tlu'ir 
former   connection.     In   one   of  the  i)etitions  pre- 
sented  to  the  court,  insinuations  were  thrown  out 
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tending  to  bring  into  discredit  the  character  of  the 
S\iiod  for  loyalty.  So  strong  were  the  statements 
made  on  this  subject,  that  the  bench  thought  it 
right  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Lord  Advocate  to 
the  matter  in  liis  official  capacity.  The  Lord  Advo- 
cate, accordingly,  ha\'ing  made  all  due  inquiry,  caine 
to  the  conclusion,  tliat  tlie  S™od  had  been  grie- 
vously slandered,  and  made  a  public  statement  to 
that  effect  in  his  official  character  before  the  court. 
Notwithstanding  this  open  vindication  of  the  body 
bv  the  public  prosecutor,  a  pamphlet  appeared  re- 
echoing the  charge  of  disloyalty  from  the  pen  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Porteous,  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Es- 
tablislied  Church  in  Glasgow.  This  production, 
which  excited  no  small  ferment  at  the  time,  .was 
ably  answered  by  iVIr.  James  Peddie,  one  of  the  Se- 
cession ministers  in  Edinburgh.  The  preamble  of 
the  Formula  liad  been  much  canvassed,  and  many 
objections  were  made  to  it,  as  laying  the  Synod  open 
to  much  misinterpretation  as  to  their  real  views.  It 
was  agreed,  accordingly,  at  their  meeting  in  Septem- 
ber 1800,  to  insert  in  their  minutes  the  following 
statement  explanatory  of  their  opinions  as  to  the 
power  of  the  civil  magistrate  : — "  That  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Christian  magistrate  to  be  a  praise  to  them 
that  do  well,  and  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  such  as  con- 
temptuous profaners  of  the  holy  name  and  Sabbath 
of  the  Lord,  and  jierjured  persons,  as  distm-bers  of 
the  peace  and  good  order  of  society.''  In  the  coin'se 
of  a  few  years  the  brethren,  who  hail  separated  from 
the  Synod  on  the  formula  question,  liad  increased  to 
fifteen,  and  they  resolved  to  constitute  themselves  in- 
to a  synod  under  the  designation  of  "The  Associate 
Synod  ; "  but  lest  they  should  be  confounded  with  the 
community  which  they  had  left,  they  ha^■e  usually 
taken  the  name  of  "  The  Okiginal  Burghek  Sy- 
nod" (which  see).  The  missionary  spirit  of  the  As- 
sociate Synod  received  a  considerable  impulse  by  the 
visit  to  Scotland  of  Mr.  John  Mason,  minister  at  New 
York,  and  memljer  of  tlie  Associate  Refonned  Churcli 
of  America.  Tlie  destitution  of  ministerial  supply 
prevailing  among  the  transatlantic  churches  engaged 
the  serious  attention  of  the  Synod,  and  at  their  in- 
stance several  of  their  ministers  and  probationers 
agreed  to  labour  in  America,  and  for  that  purpose 
accompanied  Mr.  iMason  on  his  return  to  that  coun- 
try in  September  1802.  The  Synod  also,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  representations  whicli  had  been  made 
to  them,  agreed  to  recognize  the  Associate  Reformed 
Synod  of  America  as  a  sister-church,  and  to  main- 
tain a  regular  correspondence  with  the  brethren 
across  the  Atlantic.  This  resolution  was  warmly  re- 
sponded to  by  the  American  brethren. 

As  time  rolled  on  the  two  bodies  of  Burghers  and 
Antiburghers  seemed  to  be  gradually  approximat- 
ing. In  other  countries,  where  branches  of  the  two 
churches  existed,  as  in  Nova  Scotia  and  in  Ireland, 
a  union  was  efi'ected  without  much  difficulty.  Pro- 
posals were  at  length  made  by  both  sections  of  the 
Secession  Church  in  Scotland  simultaneously,  that 


the  breach  which  had  long  existed  between  these 
two  important  and  influential  Christian  communi- 
ties shoidd  be  healed,  and,  accordingly,  a  re-union 
was  brought  about  in  18'20,  and  the  designation  was 
adopted  of  the  "  United  Secession  Church."  (See 
Secession  Church  (United). 

ASSOCIATE  SYNOD  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 
This  is  one  of  those  Christian  comnuinions  in  America 
which  are  usually  called  "  Scottish  Secession  Church- 
es," and  which  are  cliiefly  composed  of  Scotch  and 
Irish  emigi-ants.  The  Associate  Cliurch  originated 
in  a  petition  sent  by  a  nimiber  of  the  inhabitants  ol 
Pennsylvania  to  the  General  Associate  (Aiitibm-- 
gher)  Synod  in  17.52.  The  petition  was  favourably 
entertained,  and  ilr.  Alexander  Gellatly,  a  licen- 
tiate, along  with  Dr.  Andrew  Arnot,  an  ordained 
minister,  sailed  for  their  destination  in  the  summer 
of  the  following  year.  The  instructions  given  to 
these  two  brethren  by  the  Synod,  were,  that  on  their 
arrival  they  should  constitute  themseh-es  into  a 
presbytery,  along  with  two  elders,  under  the  title  of 
'•The  Associate  Presbyteiy  of  Pennsylvania;"  that 
they  should  endeavour  to  form,  as  soon  as  possible, 
two  congi-egations  with  distinct  elderships ;  that 
both  sessions  should  choose  representatives  for  the 
presbytery ;  and  that  none  should  be  ordained  or 
admitted  as  elders,  except  such  as  had  perused  and 
approved  of  tlie  standards  of  the  Secession  Church, 
besides  being  possessed  of  the  other  quahtications 
required  by  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Under  the  Divine 
blessing  the  two  brethren  met  with  remarkable  suc- 
cess in  their  labours ;  several  congregations  were 
fonned,  and  a  presbytery  erected  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Pennsylvania.  -Accessions  were  gradually  made 
to  their  numbers  by  the  arrival  of  other  ministers 
from  Scotland,  and  when  the  American  revolution- 
aiy  war  broke  out  there  were  eight  or  ten  ministers 
in  the  presbytery.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
however,  several  of  the  brethren  joined  a  new  body, 
which  was  formed  under  the  name  of  the  "  Asso- 
ciate Refokmed  Ciiukcii,"  (which  see) ;  so  that,  in 
1782,  the  number  of  the  congregations  and  ministers 
belonging  to  the  Associate  Presbytery  was  reduced 
to  two.  They  continued,  however,  to  persevere  amid 
all  difficulties  and  discouragements,  and  by  training 
up  young  men  for  the  ministry,  and  receiving  addi- 
tional labourers  from  Scotland,  the}'  so  succeeded  in 
recruiting  their  strength,  that,  in  1801,  they  had 
four  presbyteries.  Their  numbers  being  thus  en- 
larged, they  formed  tlie  "Associate  Synod  of  North 
America."  A  lamiber  of  additional  jiresbyteries 
have  been  fomied  extending  over  the  middle,  south- 
ern, and  western  States.  The  Synod  meets  an- 
nually, and  is  composed  of  delegates  from  the  pres- 
byteries. The  Associate  Synod  of  America  now 
consists  of  168  ministers,  250  congregations,  and 
about  18,157  members. 

ASSOCIATE  REFORMED  CHURCH  OF 
NORTH  AMERICA.  This  church,  which  is  Amer 
ican  in  its  origin,  arose  out  of  an  attempt  made  in 
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1782  to  combine  tlit-  Associate  Synod  and  tlie  lie- 
fonnecl  Presbyterian  Synod  into  one  body.  T!ie 
proiii.sal  was  adopted  by  a  large  proportion  of  tlie 
ministers  of  b')t!i  cbnrehcs,  and  ahliongh  a  few  Btill 
continued  to  adiiere  to  tbeir  former  oonneclinns.  tbe 
Associate  Reformed  Cbm-oh  was  organized  at  Phila- 
delphia, 31st  October,  1782.  This  chm-ch,  which 
approaches  more  nearly  perhap.s  to  the  Presbyte- 
rian chnrehes  in  Scotland  than  any  other  clun-ch 
111  the  United  States,  has  made  rapid  progress,  there 
being  three  Synods  in  connection  with  it,  and  two 
theologiciil  seuiinaries,  the  one  at  Newburgh,  and 
the  other  at  Pittsburgh.  In  consequence  of  an  emi- 
nent minister  of  this  body,  the  late  Dr.  John  M. 
Mason  of  New  York,  having  paid  a  visit  to  Scotland 
in  1801,  a  close  fraternal  intercourse  was  opened  up 
between  the  American  Church,  and  the  Associate 
(Burgher)  Syaiod,  and  several  articles  of  union  and 
correspondence  were  agreed  to  by  both  cliurches. 
This  interchange  of  friendly  intercourse  was  main- 
tained for  a  few  years,  but  gradually  became  less 
frequent,  until  it  ceased  altogether.  All  along, 
however,  the  Antiburgher  Synod  had  opposed  them 
to  the  uttermost.  So  early  as  1784,  an  act  was 
passed  by  that  Synod  expressing  disapprobation  of 
the  union,  disclaiming  all  connection  with  the  new- 
Synod,  and  declaring  the  bretlu'eii  who  had  joined  it, 
"  to  be  in  a  state  of  apostasy  from  tlieir  reformation 
testimony  and  their  witnessing  profession." 

For  the  first  twenty  years  after  the  Union,  tlie 
Associate  Reformed  Chnrcli  grew  very  rapidly;  and 
in  180.3  the  Synod  was  divided  into  four  subordinate 
Spiods — the  Synods  of  New  Y'ork,  Pennsylvania, 
Scioto,  and  the  Carolinas.  On  Dr.  Mason's  retuni 
from  Britain,  a  theological  seminary  was  instituted,  of 
which  he  was  appointed  the  head.  This  prosperity, 
however,  w-as  not  destined  to  continue.  Dili'ereiu>es 
arose  among  the  members  of  the  church  on  the  sub- 
ject of  communion  and  the  Psalmody,  which,  after 
agitating  the  church  for  sex'eral  years,  resulted  in 
its  dismemberment.  Dr.  Mason  published  a  treatise 
entitled,  '  Plea  for  Catholic  Comnnmion,'  which  was 
objected  to  by  several  of  Ids  brethren  as  too  latitu- 
dinariaii,  and  subversive  of  tlie  purity  and  order  of 
the  church.  A  controversy  ensued,  wliJch  was  car- 
ried on  with  keemiess,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  in  1820  the  entire  Synod  of  Scioto  withdrew 
from  the  general  Synod.  The  following  year  the 
Synod  of  the  Carolinas  was  permitted  to  erect  itself 
into  an  independent  Synod.  In  1822  the  General 
Synod  resolved,  by  a  bare  majority,  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  cxijress  will  of  a  majority  of  its  presby- 
teries, to  unite  itself  with  the  General  Asscndily  of 
the  Presbyterian  Clun-ch  of  North  America,  ciu-rying 
with  it  tlie  valuable  library  of  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary, which  had  been  collected  chielly  by  Dr.  Ma- 
son. In  consequence  of  these  defections,  the  Synod 
of  Pennsylvania  becpme  extinct,  and  the  Synod  of 
New  York  became  the  supremo  judicatory  of  tlie 
Associate  Reformed  Churcli  in  the  north. 


Thus  reduced  in  numbers,  the  church  set  itself  lo 
vigorous  exertion,  and  in  God's  good  time  a  dav  ot 
revival  came.  The  seminary  was  re-cstablislied  in 
1829,  not  at  New  Y'ork,  but  at  Newburgh,  and  after 
a  protracted  lawsuit  the  library  was  recovered.  Since 
then  the  denomination  has  been  rapidly  en'arging 
and  extending.  It  now  con:usts  of  three  divisions, 
the  Synod  of  New  Y'ork,  the  General  Synod  of  the 
West,  and  the  Synod  of  the  Soutli.  These  Synods 
are  quite  indejicndent  of  e.ach  other  in  then-  action. 
Tlie  entire  body  numbers  about  203  ministers,  400 
congregations,  and  33,639  members. 

The  Associate  Reformed  Churdi  has  for  some 
years  past  been  negotiating  a  union  with  the  Asso- 
ciate Church.  iMeanwliile  the  ministers  and  congi-e- 
gations  connected  with  the  two  bodies  in  the  Oregon 
territory,  united  in  1852  under  the  name  of  "  The 
United  Presby-terian  Church  in  Oregon."  It  has 
long  been  felt  to  be  most  desirable  that  the  Synod  of 
New  Y'ork,  and  the  General  Synod  of  the  West,  in- 
stead of  continuing  as  separate  organizations,  should 
coalesce  into  one  body.  It  has  been  agreed  that  the 
united  church  will  adopt  the  name  of  "  The  United 
Presbyterian  Church  in  North  America." 

ASSOCIATE  PPvESBYTERY  OF  IRELAND. 
The  introduction  of  the  Secession  church  into  Ire- 
land was  almost  contemporaneous  with  its  first  aji- 
pearance  in  Scotland.  The  circumstances  which  led 
to  the  commencement  of  the  cause  in  the  sister  isle 
■n-ere  singularly  providential.  The  father  of  the  late 
Rev.  William  Jameson  of  Kilwmning,  lived  at  the 
time  when  the  Secession  first  took  place,  and 
w-armly  espoused  its  interests.  He  was  a  sea-far- 
ing man ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  business,  had  occa- 
sion to  touch  at  one  of  the  sea-ports  in  the  north  of 
Ireland.  Fi-om  the  well  known  sympathies  of  simi- 
lar minds,  the  religious  sailor  soon  found  himself  in 
intercourse  w-ith  some  of  the  religious  people  in  the 
town.  At  that  time,  At-minianism  seemed  to  be 
making  as  much  progress  among  the  Presbyterians  in 
Ireland,  as  it  was  mal;ing  hi  Scotland.  He  reported 
to  his  friends  in  that  country  the  determined  stand 
wliich  had  been  made  in  the  General  Assembly  in 
Scotland,  and  the  Secession  which  had,  in  conse- 
quence, taken  place.  The  result  of  their  intercourse 
and  of  his  communications,  w-as  an  agreement  on  the 
part  of  llie  Irish  immediately  to  apply  to  the  Asso 
ciate  Presbytery  to  come  over  and  help  them.  It 
was  by  this  apjiarently  fortuitous  occurrence — frun 
this  small  and  precious  seed  borne  by  the  winds,  that 
the  Secession  in  Ireland  has  sprung  up  and  branched 
out  to  its  present  magnitude.  The  lirst  apjilication 
was  made  to  the  Associate  Presbytery  at  their  meeting 
in  November  173G.  It  came  from  280  families  in 
IJsbuni  in  Ireland.  The  petitioners  comiilained 
that  the  jn-esbytery  within  whose  bounds  they  re- 
sided, had  intruded  upon  them  a  minister  contrary 
to  their  choice,  and  they  requested  that  they  might  be 
received  into  the  communion  of  the  Secession,  and 
that  a  properly  qualffied  person  should  be  sent  lo 
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break  amongst  tliem  the  bread  of  life.  Tu  tliis  ap- 
plication the  presbytery  gave  an  encoiiragiiig  answer, 
but  having  no  preachers  at  tlic  time,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  them  to  accede  to  the  request.  In  1742, 
however,  in  consequence  of  a  similar  application  from 
Templepatrick,  and  some  of  the  adjacent  places  in 
the  county  of  Antrim,  Mr  Gavin  Beugo,  a  proba- 
tioner, who  had  been  licen.oed  by  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, but  afterwards  joined  the  Secession,  was  ap- 
pointed on  a  mission  to  Ireland  for  several  months  ; 
and  three  years  later  Messrs.  Jolm  Swanston  and 
George  Murray  were  sent  to  preach  at  Belfast  and 
Markethill,  and  recommendation  was  given  to  the 
(xlasgow  Presbytery  tliat  they  should  undertake  far- 
ther missions  to  the  same  district.  On  the  9th 
July  1746,  Mr.  Isaac  Patton,  another  probationer 
from  Scotland,  was  ordained  over  the  congregation 
at  Lylehill,  Templepatrick.  Deputations  were  fre- 
quently sent  over  from  the  Associate  Synod,  and  in 
the  course  of  their  preaching  tours  in  the  North  of 
Ireland,  some  of  them  were  imprudent  enougli  to  rail 
against  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  into  which  it  cannot  be 
denied  Pelagian  sentiments  had  to  some  extent  be- 
gun to  find  tlieir  way.  The  indiscriminate  censures 
which  the  Scotch  Seceders  had  thrown  out,  roused 
tie  Synod  in  self  defence  to  publish  'A  Serious 
Warning.'  addressed  to  their  people,  wliich,  while  it 
condemned  Pelagian  doctrine  as  unsound  and  un- 
scriptural,  complained  of  the  conduct  of  the  Seceders 
us  disorder!}'  and  improper,  hinting  broadly  at  the 
same  time  that  their  preaching  sa\oiu-ed  of  Antino- 
niianism.  The  publication  of  this  '  Serious  Warning' 
produced  a  great  sensation.  The  Seceders  com- 
plained loudly  tliat  it  treated  them  with  injustice ; 
but  the  weiglitiest  charge  which  they  brought 
against  the  document  was,  that  in  its  very  language 
it  was  thoroughly  heterodox,  inasmuch  as  it  spoke  of 
"  the  necessity  of  sincere  obedience  to  the  moral  law 
to  qualify  us  for  communion  with  God  liere,  and 
eternal  life  hereafter."  This  statement,  in  a  docu- 
ment sanctiimed  by  the  Synod,  slioweil  all  too 
plainly  that  sound  doctrine  was  not  sufficiently  at- 
tended to  by  the  Irish  Presbyterian  ministers  of  the 
time.  The  controversy  thus  commenced  between 
the  Seceders  and  the  Synod  of  Ulster  continued  for 
years.  The  former  charged  their  oiipouents  with 
heresy,  ministerial  unfaithfidness,  and  laxity  of  dis- 
cipline, tlie  latter  declared  the  'Act  and  Testimony' 
to  be  absurd,  disloyal  and  intolerant.  Public  discus- 
sions were  held  between  the  contending  parties. 
The  utmost  rancour  and  animosity  were  displayed  on 
both  sides. 

W^hen  the  Secession  in  Scotland  was  split  into 
two  parties, — the  I'urglier  and  Antiburglier  Synods, 
— there  were  three  congregations  in  Ireland  who 
received  regular  supply  of  sermon  ;  these  were  Kil- 
leimey,  Ballyroney,  and  Balliljay.  TlieBiu'gher  Sy- 
nod in  1748,  appointed  three  of  the  bretliren  to 
labour  in  succession  each  for  several  weeks  among 
the  Irish  congregations  ;  and  eo  successful  were  the 


exertions  of  the  Synod,  that  in  1751  a  presbytery  was 
formed  in  connection  with  it,  assuming  the  name  oi 
the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Down,  and  consisting  at 
its  first  formation  of  three  ministers  with  their  elders. 
The  brethren  of  this  presbytery  conducted  themselves 
with  the  utmost  devotedness  and  zeal,  and,  accord- 
ingly, in  the  priiy  censiu'es  instituted  by  tlie  Asso- 
ciate Synod  in  1762,  the  conduct  of  the  presbytery  of 
DowTi  met  with  unqualified  approbation,  the  various 
questions  proposed  having  been  most  satisfactorily 
answered.  At  the  same  time  congregations  con- 
nected with  the  Antiburglier  Synod  were  formed  in 
various  places,  and  in  1750  a  presbytery  was  formed 
under  the  name  of "  The  Associate  Presbytery  of 
Ireland.  From  1755  to  1763  only  two  additions 
were  made  to  the  Associate  ministers  ui  Ireland ;  but 
at  length  so  rapidly  did  the  Secession  make  pro- 
gress in  Ireland,  that  in  1779,  three  presbyteries 
having  been  already  formed  in  coimection  with  tlie 
Burgher  Synod,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the 
Supreme  Coun  in  Scotlarid,  by  the  brethren  in  Ire- 
laud,  craving  that  they  might  be  erected  into  a  Sy- 
nod for  the  purposes  of  government  and  discipline. 
Tliis  petition  was  favourably  entertained  by  the  Scot- 
tish bretliren,  and  certain  terms  were  laid  down  on 
wdiich  fraternal  intercour.se  should  be  maintained  be- 
tween the  t«o  Synods.  These  terms  were  cordially 
acquiesced  in  by  the  brethren  in  Ireland,  and  the 
Irish  Synod  held  its  first  meeting  at  Monaghan  on 
the  20th  October  1779.  This  new  judicatory,  which 
consisted  only  of  twenty  ministers,  was  not  subject 
to  the  Scottish  court  of  the  same  name,  but  was  re- 
cogTiistd  by  it  as  possessed  of  co-ordinate  authority. 
In  the  spring  of  1782,  Mr.  John  Thomson,  minister 
at  Kirkintilloch,  was  sent  by  the  Synod  in  Scotland 
to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Irish  Synod  as  a  cor- 
responding member,  and  the  report  which  he  brought 
back  concerning  the  reception  that  he  met  with, 
and  the  improved  state  of  atVairs  among  the  Seceders 
in  Ireland,  was  of  a  gratifying  kind. 

About  this  time  the  proposal  for  a  union  between 
the  two  bodies — Burgher  and  Antiburglier — of  the 
Secession  began  to  be  started  in  Ireland  as  well  as 
in  Scotland.  An  overture  to  this  eiTeet  was  presented 
to  the  Antiburglier  Synod  at  tlieir  meeting  in  Jlay 
1784,  from  the  presbytery  of  Moira  and  Lisburn  in 
Ireland,  and  this  overture  was  accompanied  by  a 
petition  from  the  presbytery  of  Newtonlimavady, 
cordially  concumng  in  the  same  object.  The  Irish 
brethren  in  these  documents  reconmiended  the  Synod 
to  adopt,  as  a  prehminary  ground  of  union,  "  That 
both  parties  declare  their  aillieivnce  to  the  whole  of 
the  Secession  Testimony  attained  to,  while  they 
were  united ;  that  is,  all  that  was  att:iiiied  to  ante- 
cedent to  the  meeting  of  Synod  in  April  1747." 
The  petition  from  the  presbytery  of  Newtonlima- 
vady included  in  it  a  request  that  the  Synod  would 
sanction  the  presbyteries  of  Irelaml  erecting  them- 
selves into  a  court,  as  had  been  already  done  by  the 
Burgher  portion  of  t)ie  Secession  Church  in  IieUiud. 
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Both  pri)posaU,  tliat  for  union  and  that  for  the  estab- 
lisliinent  of  a  Synod,  were  njuoted  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  Tliese  decisions,  howe\er,  were  not  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Irish  brethren;  and  accordingly,  tliey 
sent  up  a  representation  at  next  meeting,  complain- 
ing of  what  the  Synod  had  done,  and  craving  that 
they  would  review  their  deed.  This  second  applica- 
tion was  not  more  successful  than  tlie  first.  The 
Synod  not  only  refused  to  grant  their  requests,  but 
exiiressed  disapju-obation  of  their  conduct  in  not 
resting  satisfied  with  the  decisions  wliicli  had  for- 
merly been  given.  Tliey  agreed,  however,  to  express 
their  sympathy  ^vith  the  brethren  in  Ireland,  and 
appointed  a  committee  to  con-espond  with  them.  In 
May  1788,  the  Antiburgher  section  of  the  Secession 
in  Scotland  adojited  a  new  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion, erecting  diil'erent  Synods  in  subordination  to 
one  general  Synod.  In  carrying  out  tliese  new 
arrangements,  the  four  presbyteries  in  connection 
^vith  the  body  in  Ireland  were  constituted  into  a 
Synod,  the  iirst  meeting  of  wliich  was  held  at  Bel- 
fast on  the  first  Tuesday  of  the  following  August. 

The  two  branches  of  tlie  Secession  in  Ireland  con- 
tinued to  prosecute  the  worli  of  evangelization  with 
unabated  energy  and  success.  The  congregations 
of  both  parties  gradually  increased  in  number.  At 
length  a  movement  was  commenced  in  1805  to  efTect 
a  union  of  the  two  bodies.  An  aggregate  meeting 
■was  held  for  this  purpose  at  Lurgan,  and  certain 
propositions  were  agreed  upon  as  the  basis  of  union. 
News  of  this  movement  having  reached  Scotland, 
the  General  Associate  Synod  took  up  the  matter  at 
their  next  meeting,  and  transmitted  to  their  Irish 
bretliren  their  views  upon  the  proposed  union.  The 
two  Irish  Synods,  ho^yeyer,  were  unable  to  come  to 
an  agreement  as  to  the  terms  in  which  the  basis  of 
union  should  be  expressed,  and  accordingly  the  nego- 
tiation was  in  tlie  meantime  broken  off.  The  Anti- 
burgher provincial  Synod  in  Ireland  having  failed  in 
elTecting  a  union  with  their  Burgher  bretliren,  made 
an  application  to  the  General  Synod  Ln  Scotland  to 
be  allowed  to  transact  their  own  business  without 
being  in  immediate  subordination  to  that  Court. 
That  proposal,  however,  the  General  Synod  refused 
to  entertain. 

In  1809  the  Secession  congregations  in  Ireland 
were  thrown  into  a  state  of  excitement,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  alterations  made  by  government  in 
the  mode  of  distributing  the  Kegium  Donum  or 
Royal  Bounty.  For  a  long  period  aimual  grants  of 
money  had  been  given  from  the  exchequer  for  the 
support  of  Presbyterian  ministers  in  tlie  North  of 
Ireland.  It  was  now  arranged  by  govennncnt,  that 
instead  of  granting  a  sum  to  each  denomination  to 
be  divided  amorig  its  own  ministers,  a  sum  should  be 
given  directly  from  tlie  exchequer  to  each  minister 
according  to  the  number  of  families  in  each  congi'e- 
gation,  and  tlie  stipend  which  they  paid  to  their 
minister.  It  was  also  laid  down  under  the  new 
t^les,  that  before  any  minister  could   receive  the 


Regium  Donum,  he  must  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  an  attestation  to  that  efiect,  signed  by  two 
magistrates,  must  be  transmitted  to  the  jiroper 
quarter. 

AVlien  the  provincial  Synod  of  the  Antiliurghers 
in  Ireland  met  at  Belfast,  on  the  4th  July  1809,  in- 
timation was  made  to  them  of  the  new  aiTangemcnts, 
and  a  discussion  arose  on  the  question.  Whether  the 
Bounty  could  be  accepted  on  the  terms  proposed  ? 
This  was  decided  in  the  negative,  chieHy  on  the  ground 
that  to  reqiure  an  oath  of  allegiance  before  a  minis- 
ter was  entitled  to  receive  the  bounty,  amounted  to 
a  purchasing  of  their  loyalty,  and  to  arrange  the 
ministers,  as  was  proposed,  under  different  classes, 
was  inconsistent  with  presbyterian  parity,  and  was 
besides  unjust,  the  smallest  sums  being  paid  to  the 
poorest  class,  and  the  largest  to  the  wealthiest  class 
The  matter  was  brought  by  petition  for  advice  before 
the  General  Associate  Synod  in  Scotland  in  1810; 
and  their  decision  was  in  favour  of  the  acceptance  of 
the  Regium  Donum, — a  result  which  was  received 
with  great  dissatisfaction  by  several  of  the  congi'e- 
gations  in  Ireland.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the 
General  Synod  in  1811,  the  same  question  came 
again  under  review.  Jlr.  Bryce,  one  of  the  Irish 
brethren,  had  protested  against  a  decision  of  the 
Irish  Synod  agreeing  to  act  upon  the  advice  of  the 
General  Synod  given  in  tlie  previous  year;  and  he 
now  brought  his  jirotest  and  appeal  before  the 
Supreme  Court.  Se\eral  congregations  in  Ireland 
presented  memorials  to  the  Synod  on  the  same  occa- 
sion, objecting  to  the  acceptance  by  their  mhiisters 
of  the  Regium  Donum.  A  number  of  tlie  congre- 
gations were  divided  on  the  jioint ;  the  Belfast  con- 
gregation was  nearly  equally  divided  m  sentiment, 
eighty-eight  persons  subscribing  a  memorial  to  the 
Synod,  and  eighty-six  subscribing  a  protest  against 
its  transmission.  Comiilaints  were  also  made  against 
i\Ir.  Bryce  for  disturbing  the  harmony  and  peace  of 
the  congregations  by  the  injudicious  steps  he  had 
taken,  and  the  intemperate  language  he  had  used  in 
supporting  his  views  on  the  disputed  question.  At 
the  same  time  a  petition  was  presented  from  a  mrai- 
ber  of  persons  wlio  had  been  connected  with  a 
Burgher  congregation,  stating  tliat  they  had  with- 
drawn from  their  fonner  connection  in  consequence 
of  their  ministers  accepting  of  the  Kegium  Donum 
on  the  tenns  proposed  by  govemment ;  and  request- 
ing a  supply  of  sermon  from  tlie  jVjitibiu'ghcr  Synod, 
All  these  memorials,  petitions,  and  complaints  were 
refen-ed  by  the  Spiod  to  a  committee,  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  take  the  whole  subject  into  consideration, 
and  to  report  at  a  subsequent  sederunt.  Tlie  report 
of  the  committee  when  given  in,  Avas  carefully  re- 
vised and  unanimously  adopted  as  the  dclivenuice  of 
the  Syniod  on  the  subject.  Being  of  some  importimce, 
we  give  the  precise  tenns  of  the  Synod's  decision. 
"  That  though  the  synod  do  not  consider  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Regium  Donum,  in  all  circumstances,  as 
unlawful,  yet  they  cannot  apjirove  of  receiving  it  oa 
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ilie  term  spcciiled  in  the  late  grant.  Bnt  as  every 
tiling  whieli  may  be  objectionable  ought  not  forth- 
with to  be  made  a  term  of  conmumioii ;  so  the  Synod 
judge  that,  in  present  circumstances,  the  acceptance 
or  non-acceptance  of  the  Donum  ought  not  to  be 
viewed  in  this  light ;  and  they  cannot  help  express- 
ing their  disapprobation  of  the  conduct  of  those  who 
have  on  this  account  withdrawn  from  the  dispensa- 
tion of  divine  ordinances  m  their  respective  congre- 
gations, and  enjoin  such  persons  to  return  to  their 
duty,  and  exercise  forbearance  wth  tlieir  ministers  and 
brethren  in  this  matter;  and  in  doing  so,  no  session 
shall  exclude  them  from  church  privileges  for  past 
irregularities  in  this  art'air.  As,  however,  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Donunt  has  proved  a  stumbling-block  to 
many  church  members,  the  synod  judge,  in  order  to 
remove  it,  that  no  presbytery  in  IreUuid  ought  in 
future  to  grant  a  moderation,  without  lieing  satisfied 
that  the  sum  ollered  by  the  congregation  is  adequate 
to  the  support  of  a  gospel  ministry,  according  to 
their  respective  situations,  independent  of  any  such 
aid  :  And  they  recommend  it  to  the  several  congre- 
gations already  settled,  to  take  innnediate  steps  for 
the  purjiose  of  increasing  the  stipends  of  their  min- 
isters, that  they  may,  as  soon  as  possible,  have  no 
farther  occasion  for  the  assistance  of  government ; 
and,  when  the  respective  presbyteries  shall  be  satis- 
tied  with  the  support  given,  that  they  shall  be  bound 
to  reliuijuish  all  interest  in  the  Regium  Donum." 
In  addition  to  this  general  deliverance  on  the  question 
under  discussion,  the  Synod  decided  that  Sir.  Bryce 
slioidd  make  an  acknowledgment  of  the  irregularity 
of  liis  conduct,  and  express  sorrow  for  it ;  and  fiu'- 
ther,  that  he  slioidd  refrain  from  all  such  practices, 
and  acquiesce  in  the  decision  now  given  respecting 
the  Regium  Donum.  Jlr.  Bryce,  however,  being 
refractory,  the  Synod  suspended  him  from  the  minis- 
try till  their  next  meeting.  Disregarding  this  eccle- 
siastical censui-e,  Mr.  Bryce  left  the  Secession,  and 
became  the  founder  of  a  sirall  sect  in  the  North  of 
Ireland,  which  consists  of  six  or  seven  ministers, 
imited  together  under  the  name  of  "  the  .Associate 
Presbytery  of  Ireland." 

The  nuddle  course  adopted  by  the  General  Synod 
in  Scotland  was  successful  in  putting  an  end  to  the 
excitement  which  had  arisen  in  the  Irish  congrega- 
tions ;  and  they  continued  to  advance  in  usefuhiess 
and  prosperity.  For  a  long  time,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  a  union  between  the  two  sections  of  the  Seces-  ', 
sion  in  Ireland  had  been  felt  to  be  very  desirable, 
and  was  by  many  on  both  sides  anxiously  longed 
and  prayed  for.  At  length,  however,  the  object 
was  accomplished.  A  joint-committee  was  appoint- 
ed in  1817  by  the  two  Secession  Synods  in  that 
country,  to  make  such  additions  to  the  original  Se- 
cession Testimony  as  might  adajit  it  to  the  state  of 
religion  in  Ireland,  that  so  it  might  serve  as  a  basis 
of  imion,  and  the  public  testimony  of  the  united 
body  iu  favour  of  truth  and  against  error.  This 
committee  held  several  meetings,  but  found  them- 


selves unable  to  draw  up  such  a  document  as  was 
required;  but  they  unanimously  recommended  that, 
as  tlie  Synod  had  agreed  to  take  as  a  basis  of  union 
the  'Westmmster  Confession  of  Faith,'  the  'Larger 
and  Shorter  Catechisms,'  the  -Directory  for  Worship 
and  form  of  Presbyterian  Church  government,'  with 
the  Original  Secession  Testimony,  they  should  forth- 
with unite,  "  leaving  the  adaptation  to  be  afterwards 
digested,  adopted,  and  exhibited  to  the  world."  Ar- 
ticles of  union,  accordingly,  were  drawn  up  and 
agreed  to  on  both  sides,  and  the  union  was  accom- 
plished in  Cookstoxm,  on  July  7,  1818,  the  united 
body  taking  the  name  of  the  Pricsbyterian  Sy- 
nod OF  Seceuers  in  Ireland  (which  see). 

ASSONNA,  a  work  among  the  Mohammedans 
corresponding  to  the  Jewish  Talmud,  containing  all 
the  traditions  which  they  are  obliged  to  follow.  They 
have  also  annotations  on  this  volume  of  traditions, 
in  which  they  implicitly  acquiesce,  and  distinguish, 
moreover,  obligatory  precepts  from  what  are  merely 
good  counsels. 

ASSUMPTION  (Festival  of  the),  a  festiv.al 
observed  both  by  tlie  Romish  and  Greek  churches 
on  the  15th  of  August,  in  honour  of  the  alleged  mira- 
culous ascent  of  the  Vu-gin  Mary  into  heaven.  It 
was  first  instituted  in  the  seventh  centuiy.  The 
great  veneration  in  which  the  Virgin  had  before  that 
time  begun  to  be  held  led  to  the  idea  that  her  depar- 
ture from  the  world  was  likely  accompanied  with 
some  remarkable  miracle.  The  silence  of  the  evan- 
gehsts  on  the  subject  of  her  death  favoured  this 
siqiposition.  The  legend,  however,  on  which  the 
festival  is  founded  was  only  exhibited  in  its  complete 
form  in  the  work  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  De  Gloria 
Martijrum.  This  author  relates,  that  when  Mary  was 
at  the  point  of  death,  all  the  apostles  assembled  and 
watched  with  her.  Then  Christ  appeared  with  his 
angels,  and  committed  her  soul  to  the  archangel 
Michael ;  but  her  body  was  carried  away  in  a  cloud. 
Hence  the  festival  of  the  Assumption.  The  story 
of  the  miraculous  ascent  of  Our  Lady  is  now  be- 
lieved universally  in  the  Romish  Cluirch.  The 
Greek  Church  calls  this  festixal  Dormitio  Deiparta, 
the  sleeping  of  the  Mother  of  God;  and,  in  con- 
nection with  it,  they  relate  the  following  legend. 
Three  days  after  the  death  of  the  Virgin,  tlie 
apostles  being  assembled  together,  according  to  a 
custom  established  among  them  from  the  day  of  our 
Lord's  ascension,  deposited  a  piece  of  bread  on  a 
cushion,  to  distinguish  both  the  dignity  and  seat  of 
their  Master.  While  thus  met,  the  room  on  a  sud- 
den was  tilled  with  a  remarkable  light,  and  the 
blessed  Virgin  appeared  to  them  surrounded  with 
rays  of  glory,  and  attended  by  a  numerous  host  of 
angels.  At  her  entrance,  she  thus  addressed  the 
apostles  :  '•  God  be  w'ith  you ;  I  will  never  leave 
you  nor  forsake  you."  The  apostles,  surprised  and 
transported,  repUed,  "  0  ever-blessed  Virgin-Mother 
of  God,  gTant  us  thy  aid."  After  that,  the  blessed 
Virgin  vanished  out  of  their  sight.     The  apostles 
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thereupon  cried  out, '-The  Queen  is  aseeniled  into 
heaven,  ami  there  sits  on  the  ri^ht  hand  of  her  Son." 
In  coiumemoration  of  this  event,  the  Greeks  on  this 
festival  dehver  a  loaf,  three  lighted  wnx  tapers, 
some  incense  and  fire,  into  the  liauds  of  the  priest, 
who  cuts  off  the  crust  of  the  loaf  in  the  form  of  a 
triangle,  sets  the  three  wax  tapers  upon  the  crust, 
and  then  thuriiies  and  blesses  the  bread.  After- 
wards he  delivers  the  bread  to  the  youngest  per- 
son present,  who  distributes  it  among  the  wliole 
congregation.  On  the  festival  of  the  Assumption, 
the  Greek  Churcli  also  obsei-ves  the  ceremony  of 
blessing  the  lauds,  by  virtue  of  a  small  bough  with 
three  leaves  upon  it,  some  gum,  a  little  wax,  and  a 
sprig  of  the  strawberry  herb  blessed  by  the  priest, 
and  planted  afterwards  in  the  middle  of  their  grounds. 
See  Maiuol.vtry. 

ASSUUITAXS,  a  Chrisli;ui  sect  which  sprung 
lip  in  tlie  middle  of  the  foiu-th  century  in  the  reign 
of  Constantius  and  pontificate  of  Liberius.  It 
seems  to  have  been  an  off-shoot  of  the  Donatist 
(jarty  in  Africa.  They  are  said  to  have  held  that 
the  Son  was  inferior  to  the  Father,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  tlie  Son,  thus  maintaining  an  essential  sub- 
ordination among  the  persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
See  DoxATiSTS. 

ASSYRIANS  (Religion  of  the  Ancient). 
This  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  kingdoms  or  empires 
in  tlie  world.  Its  original  botmdaries  are  probably 
those  assigned  by  Ptolemy,  who  represents  it  as 
bounded  on  the  north  by  part  of  Armenia,  from 
Mount  Niplites  to  Lake  Van,  on  the  west  by  the 
Tigris,  on  the  south  by  Susiana,  and  on  the  east  by 
part  of  Media  and  the  mountains  Choatras  and  Za- 
gros.  It  corresponded  in  the  opinion  of  Kosenniiil- 
ler,  with  modern  Kurdistan,  or,  perhaps,  more  cor- 
rectly, the  pachalic  of  Mosul.  Considerable  diti'er- 
ence  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  founder  of  this  great 
empire,  the  words  of  Gen.  x.  11,  where  the  origin  of 
the  Assyrian  empire  is  referred  to,  admitting  of  two 
translations.  Many  Hel  rew  scholars  adhere  to  the 
rendering  adopted  by  the  authorized  version,  "  Out 
of  that  land  went  forth  Asshur  and  builded  Nineveh," 
whicli  was  the  capital  city  of  ancient  Assyria.  Others, 
however,  including  names  of  great  weight,  prefer  the 
rendering  adopted  on  the  margin,  "  Out  of  that  land 
he  (Nimrodj  went  forth  unto  As.'^hur  or  Assyria." 
According  to  this  latter  reading,  the  mighty  hunter 
is  su]iposed  to  have  laid  the  foundations  of  two  great 
empires,  the  Assyrian  and  the  Babylonian.  It  is  of 
httle  consequence  whether  the  origin  of  the  As- 
syrian emjjire  be  ascribed  to  Asshur  or  Nimrod ;  but 
it  is  plain  at  all  events,  that  the  former  must  have 
given  name  to  the  country. 

The  chronology  of  the  empire  seems  to  have  given 
rise  to  as  confiicting  opinions  among  the  learned  as 
its  origin  ;  some  attributing  its  commencement  to  an 
earlier,  and  some  to  a  later  date.  According  to  the 
Hebrew  chronology,  the  event,  so  bricHy  noticed  in 
Gcu.  I.  11,  took  place  u.  C.  2128.     Ancient  history 


tells  us  of  Belus,  Niiuis,  and  Semiramis,  as  sover- 
eigns of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  in  the  first  period  of 
the  greatness  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  Then  follows 
a  long  list  of  thirty-six  kings,  of  whose  reigns  no 
events  are  recorded.  We  next  reach  Sardanapa- 
lus,  the  revolt  of  the  Medes,  the  tragic  end  of  that 
elVeminate  emperor,  and  the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire. It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Assyrian  and 
Egviptiiin  kingdoms  ;u-ose  nearly  at  the  same  time. 
Both  from  the  Bible  and  profane  history,  hostilities 
between  the  two  countries  must  have  been  fiequeut; 
and  an  Eg^yptian  dyua.-^ty  of  kings  must  have  at  one 
time  or  another  ruled  over  the  Assyrian  empire. 
This  conclusion  is  amply  confirmed  by  the  recent 
researches  of  Dr.  Layard,  who  has  discovered 
among  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  various  remains  e\i- 
dently  Egyptian  in  their  character.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, till  the  reign  of  the  Pul  of  Scripture,  that  the 
Assyrian  Empire  became  entirely  independent  auj 
regained  a  proud  poshion  among  the  Asiatic  king 
doms.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  mdecd,  alleges  that  Fu\ 
may  be  considered  as  the  first  conqueror  and  fomidei 
of  the  empire.  From  this  time  for  about  150  years, 
a  succession  of  powerful  Assyrian  kings  ruled  the 
destinies  of  Asia,  when,  at  length,  by  the  hivasion  of 
the  united  forces  of  the  Medes  and  Babylonians, 
Nineveh  was  taken  B.  c.  GOO,  and  utteriy  destroyed. 
The  discoveries  of  Dr.  Layard  ha\  e  brought  to  litihl 
lemains  which  evidently  point  to  two  successive 
periods  of  alternate  power  and  desolation,  the  one 
belonging  to  a  remote  antiquity,  and  the  other  to  a 
much  later  age.  The  following  are  the  conciusious 
which  he  draws  from  his  whole  researches  : — 

'•  1st,  That  there  are  buildings  in  Assyria  which  so 
far  diiier  in  their  sculptures,  in  tlieir  mythological 
and  sacred  symbols,  and  in  the  character  and  lan- 
guage of  their  inscriptions,  as  to  lead  to  the  inference 
that  there  were  at  least  two  distinct  periods  of  As- 
syi-ian  history.  We  may  moreo\er  conclude,  that 
either  the  people  hdiabiting  the  countr,-  at  those  dis- 
tinct periods  were  of  diltereut  races,  or  of  dii.erent 
branches  of  the  same  race  ;  or  that,  by  internuxture 
with  foreigners,  perhaps  Egyptians,  great  changes 
had  taken  place  in  their  language,  religion,  and  cus- 
toms, between  the  building  of  the  lirst  jalace  of 
Nimroud  and  that  of  the  ecUfices  at  Ivhorsabad  and 
Kouyunjik. 

"2rf,  That  the  names  of  the  kings  on  the  monu- 
ments show  a  lapse  of  even  some  centuries  between 
the  foundation  of  the  most  ancient  and  tlie  most  re- 
cent of  these  edifices. 

"  3rf,  That  from  the  symbols  introduced  into  thp 
sculptures  of  the  second  Assyrian  period,  and  froiii 
the  Egyptian  character  of  the  small  objects  foiuid  ii 
the  eartli,  above  the  ruins  of  the  buildings  of  the 
oliieat  period,  there  was  a  close  connection  with 
Egypt,  either  by  conquest  or  friendly  intercourse, 
between  the  times  of  the  erection  of  the  earliest  and 
latest  palaces;  and  that  the  monuments  of  Egypt, 
the  names  of  kings  in  certain  Egyptian  dynastie.s, 
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ilie  ivories  from  Xirnroud,  the  introduction  of  several 
Assyrian  Ji\inities  into  the  Egyptian  paiitlieon,  and 
other  evidence,  point  to  the  fourteenth  century  as 
the  probable  time  of  the  conim  ncement,  and  the 
ninth  as  tlie  period  of  tlie  termination  of  that  uiter- 
course. 

"4(!A,  That  the  earlier  palaces  of  Nimroud  were 
already  in  ruins,  and  bm-ied  before  the  foundation  of 
the  later ;  and  that  it  is  probable  they  may  have 
been  thus  destroyed  about  the  time  of  the  fourteenth 
Egyptian  dynasty. 

"  bth,  That  the  existence  of  two  distinct  dynasties 
in  Assvria,  and  the  foundation  about  two  thousand 
years  before  Christ,  of  an  Assyrian  monarchy,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  testimony  of  the  most  ancient 
authors,  and  is  iu  accordance  with  the  evidence  of 
Scripture,  and  of  Egyi)tian  monuments." 

The  excavations  already  made  throw  considerable 
light  upon  the  ancient  religion  of  Assyria.  A  great 
number  of  sculptured  figures  have  been  discovered, 
which  establish  animal-worship,  either  in  its  gross  or 
merely  symbolic  character,  to  ha\e  prevailed  in  that 
country.  As  an  illustration  of  this  point,  we  select 
from  the  valuable  work  of  Layard,  entitled  '  Nineveh 
and  its  Remains,'  the  following  graphic  account  of 
an  Assvrian  palace,  which  seems  to  have  been  at 
once  the  abode  of  royalty  and  the  temple  of  re- 
ligion :— 

"  It  was  at  first  necessary  to  fonn  an  eminence,  that 
the  building  might  rise  above  the  plain,  and  be  seen 
from  afar.  This  eminence  was  not  hastily  made  by 
heaping  up  earth,  but  regularly  and  systematically 
built  with  sun-dried  bricks.  Thus  a  platform,  thirty 
or  forty  feet  high,  was  formed,  and  upon  it  they 
erected  the  royal  or  sacred  edifice. 

"  The  walls  of  the  chambers,  from  five  to  fifteen 
feet  thick,  were  first  constructed  of  sun-dried  bricks. 
The  alabaster  slabs  were  used  as  panels.  They 
were  placed  upright  ai;ainst  the  walls,  care  being  first 
taken  to  cat  on  the  back  of  each  an  inscription,  re- 
cording the  name,  title,  pnd  descent  of  the  king  un- 
dertaking the  work.  They  were  kept  in  their  places 
and  held  together  by  iron,  copper,  or  -A-ooden  cramjjs 
or  plugs.  Tlie  cramps  were  in  the  form  of  double 
dove-tails,  and  fitted  into  con-esponding  grooves  in 
two  adjoining  slabs.  The  corners  of  the  chambers 
were  generally  formed  by  one  angular  stone,  and  all 
the  walls  were  either  at  right  angles  or  parallel  to 
each  other.  The  slabs  having  been  fixed  against 
the  walls,  the  subjects  to  be  represented  upon  them 
were  designed  and  sculptured,  and  tlie  inscriptions 
carved. 

"  The  principal  entrances  to  the  chambers  were,  it 
has  been  seen,  formed  by  gigantic  winged  bulls,  and 
lions  with  human  heads.  The  smaller  doorways 
were  guarded  by  colossal  figures  of  divinities  or 
priests.  No  remains  of  doors  or  gates  were  disco- 
vered, nor  of  hinges ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  en- 
trances were  provitled  with  them.  The  slabs  used 
as  a  pajieUing  to  the  walls  of  unbaked  brick,  i-arely 


exceeded  twelve  feet  in  height,  and  in  the  earliest 
dalace  of  Nimroud  were  generally  little  more  than 
nine  ;  whilst  the  human-headed  lions  and  bulls  form- 
ing the  doorways,  \ary  from  ten  to  sixteen.  Even 
these  colossal  figures  did  not  complete  the  lieight  ol 
the  room,  the  wall  being  carried  some  feet  above 
them.  This  upper  wall  was  built  either  of  baked 
bricks  richly  coloured,  or  of  sun-dried  bricks  covered 
by  a  thin  coat  of  plaster,  on  which  were  painted 
various  ornaments.  It  could  generally  be  distin- 
guished in  the  ruins.  The  plaster  nliich  had  fallen 
was  frequently  preserved  in  the  rubbish,  and,  when 
first  found,  the  colours  upon  it  had  lost  little  of  their 
original  freshness  and  brilliancy.  It  is  to  these 
upper  walls  that  the  complete  covering  up  of  the 
building,  and  the  consequent  preservation  of  the 
sculptures,  may  be  attributed  ;  for  when  once  the 
edifice  was  deserted  they  fell  in,  and  the  imbaked 
bricks,  again  becoming  earth,  encased  the  whole  ruin. 
The  roof  was  probably  formed  by  beams,  supported 
entirely  by  the  walls;  smaller  beams,  planks,  or 
branches  of  trees  were  laid  across  them,  and  the 
whole  was  plastered  on  the  outside  with  mud.  Such 
are  the  roofs  in  modern  Arab  cities  of  Assyria.  The 
great  narrovraess  of  all  the  rooms,  when  compared 
with  their  length,  appears  to  prove  that  the  As- 
syrians liad  no  means  of  constructing  a  roof  requir- 
ing other  support  than  that  afiorded  by  the  side  walls. 
The  most  elaborately  ornamented  hall  at  Nimroud, 
although  above  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  length, 
was  only  thirty-five  feet  broad.  The  same  disparity" 
is  apparent  in  the  edifice  at  Kouyunjik.  The  pave- 
ment of  the  chambers  was  formed  either  of  alabaster 
slabs  covered  with  inscriptions  recording  the  name 
and  genealogy  of  the  king,  and  probably  the  chief 
events  of  his  reign ;  or  of  kiln-biuTit  bricks,  each 
also  bearing  a  short  inscription. 

"  The  interior  of  the  Assyrian  palace  must  have 
been  as  magnificent  as  imposing.  I  have  led  the 
reader  through  its  ruins,  and  he  may  judge  of  the 
impression  its  halls  were  calculated  to  make  upon 
the  stranger  who,  in  the  days  of  old,  entered  for  the 
first  time  the  abode  of  the  Assyrian  kings.  He  was 
ushered  in  through  the  portal  guarded  by  the  colos- 
sal lions  or  bulls  of  white  alabaster.  In  the  first 
hall  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  the  sculptured 
records  of  the  empire.  Battles,  sieges,  triumphs, 
the  exploits  of  the  chase,  the  ceremonies  of  religion, 
were  portrayed  on  the  walls,  sculptured  in  alabaster, 
and  painted  in  gorgeous  coloiu's.  Under  each  pic- 
ture were  engi-aved,  in  characters  filled  up  with 
bright  copper,  inscriptions  describing  the  scenes  re- 
presented. Above  the  sculptures  were  painted  other 
events — the  king,  attended  by  his  eimuchs  and  war- 
riors, receiving  his  prisoners,  entering  into  alliances 
with  other  monarchs,  or  performing  some  sacred 
duty.  These  representations  were  inclosed  in  col- 
oured borders,  of  elaborate  and  elegant  design.  The 
emblematic  tree,  winged  bulls,  and  monstrous  ani- 
mals, were  conspicuous  among  the  ornaments.     At 
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the  upper  end  of  tlie  liall  was  the  colossal  tv^nre  of 
the  kinp;  in  afloration  before  the  siiiirome  ilcity,  or 
reccivhip:  t'rom  his  eunuch  the  holy  cup.  Me  was 
tended  hv  warriors  bearing  liis  arms,  and  by  the 
priests,  or  presiding  divinities.  His  robes,  and  those 
of  his  followers,  were  adorned  with  groujis  of  figures, 
animals,  and  flowers,  all  jiainted  witli  brilliant  col-  ! 
ours. 

"The  stranger  trod  upon  alabaster  slabs,  each 
bearing  an  inscription  recording  the  titles,  genea- 
logy, and  achievements  of  the  great  king.  Several 
doorways,  formed  by  gigantic  winged  lions  or  bulls, 
or  by  the  figures  of  guardian  deities,  led  into  other 
a]iartnients,  which  again  opened  ivito  more  distant 
halls.  In  each  were  new  sculptmes.  On  the  walls 
of  some  were  processions  of  colossal  figures — aiTfied 
men  and  eunuchs  following  the  king,  warriors  laden 
with  spoil,  leading  prisoners  or  bearing  presents  and 
offerings  to  tlie  gods.  On  the  walls  of  others  were 
portrayed  the  ninged  priests  or  presiding  divinities, 
standing  before  tlie  sacred  trees.  The  ceilings  above 
him  were  divided  into  square  compartments,  painted 
with  flowers  or  with  the  figures  of  animals.  Some 
were  inlaid  with  ivory,  each  comiiartmcnt  being  sm-- 
rounded  by  elegant  borders  and  mouldings.  The 
beams,  as  well  as  the  sides  of  the  chambers,  may 
have  been  gilded,  or  even  plated  with  gold  and  sil- 
ver ;  and  the  rarest  woods,  in  which  the  cedar  was 
conspicuous,  were  used  for  the  wood-work.  Square 
openings  in  the  ceilings  of  the  chambers  admitted 
the  light  of  day.  (There  were  no  indications  of 
windows  found.)  A  pleasing  shadow  was  thrown 
over  the  sculptured  walls,  and  gave  a  majestic  ex- 
pression to  the  human  features  of  the  colossal  forms 
which  guarded  the  entrances.  Through  these  aper- 
tures was  seen  the  bright  blue  of  an  eastern  sky, 
enclosed  in  a  frame  on  which  were  painted,  in  vivid 
colours,  the  winged  circle,  in  the  midst  of  elegant 
ornaments  and  the  graceful  forms  of  ideal  animals. 

"  Tliese  edifices,  as  it  has  fieen  shown,  were  great 
n?.tional  monuments,  upon  tlie  walls  of  which  were 
represented  in  sculpture,  or  inscribed  in  alphabetic 
characters,  the  chronicles  of  the  empire.  lie  who 
entered  them  might  thus  read  the  histor\'  and  learn 
the  gloiy  and  triumphs  of  the  nation.  They  served, 
at  the  .same  time,  to  bring  continually  to  the  remem- 
brance of  those  who  assembled  witlu'n  them  on  fes- 
tive occasions,  or  for  the  celebration  of  religious  cer- 
emonies, the  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  power 
and  majesty  of  their  gods." 

The  worshij)  of  the  bull,  which  must  from  this 
description  liave  occupied  a  cons])iciious  place  in  the 
religion  of  the  ancient  .X-s.^^yrians,  is  obviously  of 
Egyptian  origin,  corresponding  to  the  worship  of 
Apis  (which  see)  and  Mnevis.  The  sacred  bull  of 
the  l''-gj-])tians  has  been  generally  regarded  as  rejire- 
senting  the  sun,  whose  worship  was  probably  the 
original  f(piTn  of  Pagan  idolatry.  The  sun.  moon, 
and  other  heaveidy  borlies  were  probably  the  first 
objects  of  worship  in  Assyria;  and  the  bidl-worship 


of  the  Egyptians  was  no  doubt  introduced  at  a  much 
later  period,  when  that  jieople  took  possession  of 
the  A.«syrian  kingdom.  Accordingly,  we  find  Euse- 
bins,  in  the  fourth  century,  thus  describing  the  pro- 
gi-ess  of  idolatiy  among  the  Assyrians  from  Tsa- 
baism  and  fire-worship  to  the  adoption  of  the  gods 
of  the  Egyptians.  "  Ur,  which  signifies  fire,  was 
tlie  idol  they  worshipped,  and  as  fire  will,  in  general, 
consume  every  thing  thrown  into  it,  so  the  Assy- 
rians published  abroad,  that  the  gods  of  other  na- 
tions could  not  stand  before  theirs.  Many  experi- 
ments were  tried,  and  ■last  munbers  of  idols  were 
brought  from  foreign  parts  ;  but  they  being  of  wood, 
the  all-devouring  god  Ur  or  fire,  consumed  tliem. 
At  last,  an  Egyptian  piriest  fotmd  out  the  art  to 
destroy  the  reputation  of  this  mighty  idol,  which 
had  so  long  been  the  terror  of  distant  nations.  He 
caused  the  figure  of  an  idol  to  be  made  of  porous 
earth,  and  the  belly  of  it  was  filled  with  water.  On 
each  side  of  the  belly  holes  were  made,  but  filled  up 
with  wax  This  being  done,  he  challenged  the  god 
Ur  to  ojipnse  liis  god  Canojius,  which  was  accepted 
of  by  the  Chaldean  priests  ;  but  no  sooner  did  the 
wax,  which  stopped  up  the  holes  in  the  belly  of 
Canopus,  begin  to  melt,  than  the  water  burst  out  and 
drowned  the  fire." 

At  one  period  we  find  the  Assyrians  worshipping 
Adrammelecii  and  Ana.mmelecii  (which  sec)  and 
cruelly  causing  their  children  to  pass  tlirough  the 
fire  in  honour  of  these  deities.  These  idols  are  spo- 
ken of  as  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  Seijharvaim 
at  the  time  when  a  colony  of  Assyrians  were  sent  to 
replace  those  inhabitants  of  Palestine  who  had  been 
carried  captive  into  Assyria.  At  a  later  period  in 
the  history  of  Assyria,  before  it  was  combined  with 
the  Babylonian  empire,  Nisroch  or  Ashur,  who  was 
most  probab'y  their  principal  deity,  is  mentioiicd 
as  an  idol  which  was  worship|ied  at  Nineveh,  and 
it  was  in  the  temple  of  this  idol,  perhaps  a  part 
of  the  royal  palace,  that  Sennacherib  was  mur- 
dered by  his  two  sons.  Now  this  deity  is  said  to 
have  been  represented  in  the  form  of  an  eagle  ;  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  this  may  serve  to  explain 
that  part  of  the  descri]ition  wdiicli  Dr.  Layard  gives 
of  the  ]irlnci)ial  edifice  at  Ninn'oud,  where  he  speaks 
of  entering  "a  large  chamber  surrounded  by  eagle- 
headed  figures."  The  composite  fonn  which  the 
excavated  figures  are  often  found  to  assume,  such  a.s 
"colossal  lions  winged  and  luunan-headed,"  "gigan- 
tic winged  figures,  some  with  the  heads  of  eagles, 
others  entirely  human,  and  caiTving  mysterious 
symbols  in  their  hands,"  points  to  a  period  at  which 
the  idol.itry  was  strictly  .symbolical,  each  part  of  the 
idol  being  intended  to  inilicate  a  special  (piality  or 
attribute  of  the  deity.  From  its  very  nature  this 
.species  of  idolatry  imidies  a  more  advanced  period 
in  the  history  of  a  nation.  In  its  primitive  asjecl 
idolatry  is  simple,  and  it  is  only  when  men  begin  to 
reason  more  mimitely  upon  the  qualities  of  those 
bcing.«  whom  they  worship  tliat  it  becomes  coinj'lex 
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ill  its  character.  Woiilfl  the  idolater  give  an  out- 
.vard  sensuous  view  of  the  omniscient,  all-piercing 
eye  of  Deity,  what  more  significant  emblem  could  be 
^selected  than  an  eagle?  Would  he  represent  the 
onniipresent  ubiquity  of  his  nature,  what  fitter  em- 
blem than  to  give  wings  to  his  idol?  Would  he 
exliibit  power,  he  selects  the  lion  ;  or  all-producing 
utility,  the  ox  or  bull.  A  combination  of  these  em- 
blematic figures  may,  when  dug  out  of  the  earth 
after  ages  have  passed  away,  appear  to  the  excava- 
tors strange  anomalous  figures,  and  yet  to  those  who 
worsliipped  them  they  exhibited  a  clear  mythical 
reiiresentation  of  attiibutes  belonging  to  the  Divine 
Being. 

Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  names  twenty  other  gods, 
whom  he  identifies  with  some  of  the  classic  deities. 
Dr.  Layard  gives  a  table  of  twelve,  but  observes, 
"  some  of  tliem  may  possibly  be  identified  with  the 
divinities  of  the  Greek  pantheon,  although  it  is 
.scarcely  wise  to  hazard  conjectures  which  nmst  ere 
long  be  again  abandoned."  Besides  these,  there 
were  multitudes  of  inferior  gods,  amounting,  accord- 
ing to  one  inscription,  to  four  thousand.  In  one  of 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions  belonging  to  the  tenth 
century  B.  c,  we  find  the  monarch,  wliose  name 
Dr.  Hincks  renders  Assaraebaal,  and  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson,  Sardanapalus,  mentioning  uicidentally 
one  of  the  presiding  deities  of  the  Assyrians  :  "  I 
went  to  the  forests  and  cut  them  down,  and  made 
beams  of  the  wood  for  Islitar,  mistress  of  the  city  of 
Nineveh,  my  protectress."  It  is  difficult  even  to  con- 
jecture who  this  goddess  is. 

Another  peculiarity  in  the  mythology  of  the  an- 
cient Assyrians  has  been  corroborated  by  the  recent 
researclies  of  Layard.  An  immense  egg,  they  were 
wont  to  say,  had  dropped  from  heaven  into  tlie  river 
Knphratcs  ;  and  on  this  egg  some  doves  had  settled 
after  it  had  been  rolled  by  the  fishes  to  the  bank. 
Venus,  afterwards  called  Dea  Syria,  was  produced 
from  tliis  egg.  This  deity  was  the  Atargatis  of 
Ascalon,  described  by  Diodorus  Siculus  as  being  in 
the  upper  part  of  her  body  a  woman,  and  in  the 
lower  a  fish.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  Lay- 
ard, in  liis  recent  excavations,  has  actually  discovered 
an  ancient  goddess  exactly  answeruig  to  this  descrip- 
tion. Colonel  Rawlinson,  on  ethnological  grounds, 
has  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  ancient  Assy- 
rians under  Nimrod  were  of  the  Scythic,  and  not  of 
the  Semitic  family.  The  peculiar  aspect  of  their 
religion  seems  to  favour  this  idea.  And  in  all  pro- 
bability, as  the  researches  into  the  remains  go  for- 
ward, this  character  of  their  mythology  will  be 
brought  out  more  clearly  and  established  on  a  finner 
basis. 

ASTARTE.     See  Ashtarotii. 

ASTERISK,  the  silver  star  with  which,  in  tlie 
Greek  Cliurch,  the  priest  covers  the  consecrated 
bread,  pronouncing  at  the  same  time,  "The  star 
rested  over  tlie  place  where  the  child  was  laid."  This 
action    is   accouipjinied  with   some    other   prayers. 


The  asterisk  is  also  a  veil,  on  which  a  star  is  either 
painted  or  embroidered.  This  veil,  or  this  star,  sig- 
nifies that  the  bread  which  it  covers  is  truly  de- 
scended from  heaven.  The  asterisk,  according  to 
Tournefort  and  some  other  authors,  is  a  silver  or 
pewter  cross  which  the  ofticiating  priest  puts  upon 
the  patin  in  wliich  the  pieces  of  bread  lie  ready  for 
consecration.  This  cross  prevents  the  veil  from 
pressing  upon  the  bread.     See  Greek  Chukch. 

ASTK^EA,  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Themis.  She 
was  the  goddess  of  justice,  who  descended  from 
heaven  to  earth  in  the  golden  age,  and  blessed  men 
by  Iier  residence  among  them ;  but  as  soon  as  that 
age  had  expired,  she  abandoned  the  earth,  and  was 
placed  among  the  stars. 

ASTRjEUS,  a  Titan  in  the  ancient  Pagan  my- 
thology, who  became  the  father,  by  Eos,  of  the 
winds,  and  all  the  stars  of  heaven. 

ASTRAGALOMAXCY,  a  species  of  divination 
anciently  practised  in  a  temple  of  Hercules  in  Achaia. 
It  consisted  in  throwing  small  pieces  with  marks 
corresponding  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  the  ac- 
cidental arrangement  of  which  formed  the  answer 
required.     See  Divination. 

ASTRATEIA,  a  surname  of  Aitemis,  by  which 
she  was  worshipped  in  Laconia. 

ASTROLOGERS  (Gr.  astron,  a  star,  logos,  a  dis- 
course), a  class  of  men  who  profess  to  foretell  future 
events  from  an  examination  of  the  state  of  the  hea- 
vens and  the  courses  of  the  stars.  This  species  ot 
divination  appears  to  have  been  practised  at  a  very 
early  period  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  Chal- 
deans are  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  made  use 
of  this  art.  Thus  Cicero  says,  "  The  Chaldeans  in- 
habiting vast  plains,  whence  they  had  a  full  view  of 
the  heavens  on  every  side,  were  the  first  to  observe 
the  course  of  the  stars,  and  the  first  who  taught  man- 
kind the  efiects  which  were  thought  to  be  owing  to 
them.  Of  their  observations  they  made  a  science 
whereby  they  pretended  to  be  able  to  foretell  to 
e\"ery  one  what  was  to  befall  him,  and  what  fate  was 
ordained  him  from  his  birth."  So  famed  did  the 
Clialdeans  become  for  their  pretended  skill  in  astro- 
logy, that  among  the  Babylonians  the  words  "  Chal- 
dean" and  "astrologer"  were  regarded  as  synony- 
mous, and  this  learned  caste  was  looked  upon  with 
great  veneration.  The  ancient  astrologers  reckoned 
the  sun,  moon,  and  planets  as  the  interpreters  of 
the  will  of  the  gods.  From  their  rising,  setting, 
colour,  and  general  aspect,  predictions  were  made  as 
to  the  coming  appearances  of  nature  in  the  way  of 
tempests,  hurricanes,  earthquakes,  &c.  The  planets 
were  viewed  as  affecting  the  destinies  of  men,  so 
that  from  their  nature  and  positidn  infonnation  might 
be  obtained  as  to  the  events  whicli  should  befall  a 
man  throughout  his  whole  life.  Some  authors  con- 
sider the  Egyptians  rather  than  the  Chaldeans  to 
have  given  origin  to  the  science  or  art  of  astrology. 
It  is  plain  at  all  events  that  they  practised  the  art 
from  very  early  times.     Herodotus  says,  that  among 
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tlic  Egyptiiins  e\'cry  day  was  imflei"  the  influence  of 
some  star,  and  that  according  to  the  day  on  whieli, 
and  tlie  star  inider  wliich,  a  man  was  born,  so  woidd 
be  his  future  life.  In  Greece  astrology  was  held  in 
estimation  not  only  by  pri\ate  individuals,  but  even 
by  public  magistrates.  Plutarch  informs  us  that 
tlie  Sjiartan  ephori  made  regular  observation  of 
the  lieavens  every  nintli  year  during  the  niglit. 
So  tuinly  were  tlie  deductions  of  ai^trologcrs  believed 
at  Athens,  that  an  assembly  of  the  people  would  be 
broken  up  by  a  stomi  of  thunder  and  lightning,  or 
the  ocouirence  of  any  other  phenomena  in  the  hea- 
vens which  were  accounted  unlucky.  Even  in  pri- 
vate life  such  natural  events  were  regarded  as  inti- 
mations of  the  will  of  the  gods.  The  same  respect 
was  paid  among  the  Romans  to  the  appearances  of 
the  heavens,  and  even  the  movements  of  their  armies 
were  often  regulated  by  these  natural  phenomena. 

Heathen  nations,  indeed,  both  in  ancient  and  in 
modern  times,  have  always  held  it  in  high  esteem. 
Lucian  devotes  an  entire  treatise  to  its  explanation 
and  defence.  He  attributes  the  merit  of  its  inven- 
tion to  the  Ethiopians,  from  Avliom  the  Egyptians 
received  it,  and  he  declares,  that  of  all  the  nations 
that  have  existed,  he  never  heard  of  any  but  the 
Arcadians  who  condemned  and  rejected  it.  This 
author  explains  the  principles  on  which  the  predic- 
tions of  astrology  proceeded.  Tlius  he  informs  us, 
that  the  heavens  were  divided  into  several  compart- 
ments, over  each  of  which  a  particular  planet  pre- 
sided ;  that  some  planets  were  good,  and  some  evil, 
while  others  had  no  special  character  of  their  own, 
but  depended  for  their  nature  on  those  planets  with 
which  they  were  in  conjunction.  Such  being  the 
arrangements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  Lucian  adds, 
beuig  himself  a  firm  believer  in  astrology,  "What- 
soever planet  is  lord  of  the  house  at  the  time  of 
any  man's  nativity,  produces  in  him  a  complexion, 
shape,  actions,  and  dispositions  of  mind  exactly  an- 
swerable to  its  own.'' 

While,  however,  there  were  not  a  few  among  the 
ancient  Romans  who,  like  Lucian,  were  prepared  to 
avow,  and  even  to  defend  their  belief  in  astrology, 
we  find  that,  under  the  emperors,  laws  were  fre- 
quently made  disi'ountenancing  this  superstitious 
practice.  Tacitus  tells  us,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius, there  were  decrees  of  the  senate  made  for 
expelling  astrologers  out  of  Italy,  and  he  says  at  the 
same  time,  that  they  were  a  prohibited  class  of  men, 
yet,  fom  the  tendency  of  the  people  to  consult 
them,  tiiey  were  always  retained.  Suetonius,  also, 
mentions  that  they  were  twice  banished,  first  in  the 
reign  of  Tilierius,  and  then  in  that  of  Vilelliiis.  The 
truth  is,  they  were  condemned  by  Rtiman  law,  but 
siinctioned  and  encouraged  by  Roman  practice. 

The  introduction  of  ('hristianity  brought  astrology 
intc]  complete  di.'-credit,  and  to  such  an  extent  was 
this  the  case,  that  no  sooner  did  a  soothsayer  or 
atiruloger  embrace  the  religion  of  .lesug  than  he 
hastened  Ic  'lihavow  pulilicly.  and  in   ilii-  face  of  the 


Church,  all  connection  with  such  heathenish  prac- 
tices. Among  the  pu-imitive  Christians  a  belief  or 
practice  of  astrology  was  viewed  as  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  Christian  profession,  and  as  calling 
for  the  prompt  infliction  of  the  highest  censures  of 
the  church.  The  Apostolical  Constitutions,  as 
they  are  ternied,  enjoin  astrologers  to  be  refused 
baptism  unless  they  promise  to  renounce  their 
profession.  The  first  council  of  Toledo  condem  s 
the  Priscillianists  with  anathema  for  the  practice 
of  this  art.  Sozomen  mentions  the  case  of  Euse- 
bius,  bishop  of  Emessa,  as  having  been  accused 
of  following  the  apotelesmatieal  art,  which  was 
identical  with  astrology,  and  as  having  been  forced 
to  flee  from  his  bishopric  on  account  of  it.  It 
was  this  crime  that  banished  iVijuila  from  the 
Church.  For  Epiphanius  says,  "He  ■was  once  a 
Christian ;  but  being  incorrigibly  bent  upon  the 
practice  of  astrology,  the  Church  cast  him  out ;  and 
then  he  became  a  Jew,  and  in  revenge  set  upon  a 
translation  of  the  Bible  to  corrupt  those  texts  which 
had  any  relation  to  the  coming  of  Christ."  St. 
Austin  gives  a  remarkable  case  of  an  astrologer, 
who,  being  exconununicated,  afterwards  became  a 
penitent,  and  on  his  confession  and  repentance,  was 
received  into  the  Church  again,  and  admitted  to  lay 
communion,  but  for  ever  denied  all  promotion  among 
the  clergy.  Thus  it  plainly  appears,  that,  in  the 
Chiistian  Church  from  early  times,  astrologers  were 
looked  upon  as  engaged  in  a  pagan  and  idolatrous 
practice,  and,  accordingly,  subjected  to  the  severest 
ecclesiastical  censiue. 

The  astrological  art  was  regularly  taught  in  the 
schools  of  the  Saracens  in  Spain  and  Africa  during 
the  middle  ages.  Its  professors  were  highly  valued, 
being  regarded  as  the  pliilosophers  and  sages  ot 
their  day.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  as  Moshcim 
informs  us,  "  this  fallacious  science  was  prosecuted 
even  to  madness  by  all  orders  from  the  higliest  to 
the  lowest."  The  greatest  caution,  however,  re- 
quired to  be  observed  by  the  astrologers  of  that 
period  to  avoid  imijcaclmicnt  for  magic,  and  to 
escape  the  hands  of  the  inquisitors.  Cases  ac- 
tually occurred  of  individuals  being  committed  to 
the  flames  by  the  inquisitors,  for  no  other  crime 
than  the  practice  of  astrology  or  divination  by  the 
stars.  Jsor  has  this  superstition  been  unknown  in 
modern  nations.  We  are  informed  by  the  French 
historians,  that,  in  the  time  of  Catharine  of  Mcdicis, 
astrolog)'  was  held  in  such  repute  that  the  stars  wore 
consulted  in  all  matters,  even  the  most  insignificant. 
Even  yet  in  all  uncivilized  eoimlries  such  supersti- 
tions prevail  and  are  practised  by  designing  persons 
who  thereby  deliule  the  ignorant  and  credulous  by 
pretending  to  reveal  to  them  their  future  history. 

ASUMAN,  the  name  of  an  angt.l  or  genius,  who 
according  to  the  ancient  Magi  of  I'ersia.  presided 
over  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  every  solar  month 
in  the  Persian  year,  which  is.  therefore,  called  by  the 
name  of  this  genius.     The  Magi  believe  Asuman  to 
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he  the  angel  of  death,  Avhich  separates  tlie  souls  of 
men  from  their  bodies.  The  Persians  likewise  gi\e 
the  name  of  Asinnan  to  heaven. 

ASURS,  an  order  of  beings  in  the  system  of  the 
Budhist  religion,  who  have  been  comj'ared  to  the 
Titans  and  giants  of  the  Greeks,  as  in  stature  they 
are  immensely  greater  than  any  other  order  of 
beings. 

ASWATHA,  the  nnnidune  tree  of  the  lliiidns, 
according  to  whose  mythology  the  luiivoise  is  por- 
Irayod  under  the  furni  of  a  tree,  the  position  of  which 
is  reversed,  the  branches  extending  downw:\rds,  and 
the  root  upwards.  Its  branches  are  called  the  limbs 
or  organs — the  constituent  parts  of  the  visible  or  sen- 
sual world;  and  its  leaves  denote  the  Vedas,  which 
ai;aiu  are  the  symbols  of  the  universe  in  its  intellectual 
character.  This  tree  corresponds  to  the  YgCtDKA- 
SILL  (which  see),  or  sacred  ash-tree  of  the  ancient 
^Scandinavians,  or  the  Gogard  (which  see),  or  tree 
of  life  of  the  ancient  Persians,  both  of  tthich  were 
myths  of  a  very  recondite  character. 

ASYLUM  (Gr.  a,  not,  and  gulao,  to  draw).  In  the 
states  of  Greece  in  ancient  times,  slaves,  debtors,  and 
criminals  enjoyed  the  pri\ilege  of  fleeing  for  refuge 
to  the  temples,  altars,  sacred  groves,  and  statues  of 
the  gods.  All  sacred  places,  however,  were  not  re- 
coj;nised  by  the  law  as  affording  an  asylum  and  pro- 
tection ;  some  temples  or  altars  only  being  legally 
privileged  in  this  respect.  The  temple  of  Theseus 
in  Athens  was  the  most  noted  for  possessing  the  jvm 
(ifyli,  or  right  of  affording  protection,  and  was  spe- 
cially intended  for  slaves  who  considered  themselves 
injiu-ed  by  their  masters.  Several  other  )jlaees  in 
Athens,  as  for  instance,  the  altar  of  Zt-ns  agoraios,  and 
the  altars  of  the  twelve  gods,  were  also  resorted  to  in 
ijucst  of  an  asylum.  Such  privileged  places  wei'e 
also  to  be  found  in  diiferent  parts  of  Greece.  All 
sacred  p'laccs,  indeed,  whether  legally  recognised  or 
not,  were  considered  as  atlortUng  protection  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  but  if  not  acknowledged  by  Jaw,  the  iu- 
di\idual  who  had  taken  refuge  there  might  be  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  place  of  refuge  by  the  use  of  any 
means  except  personal  violence.  In  such  cases  fire 
was  sometimes  used.  In  course  of  thne  the  privi- 
lege of  slaves  and  criminals  i;i  the  use  of  sacred 
places  as  asylums  began  to  be  much  abused,  and  it 
was  found  necessary  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  to  re- 
strict the  privilege  to  a  few  ciiies.  Livy  speaks  of 
the  right  of  asylum  as  only  recognised  among  the 
Greeks,  and  it  is  no  doubt  true,  that  for  a  long  period, 
both  during  the  republic  and  in  tlie  time  of  the  em 
perors,  thajtis  asi/V  in.  not  mentioned  in  Roman  law. 
Even  after  it  was  introduced  among  the  Romans,  it 
was  almost  entirely  confined  to  slaves. 

The  ]irivilege  of  asylum  was  known  among  the 
aueicnt  Hebrews,  for  whom  six  cities  of  refuge  were 
by  Divine  commaml  set  apart,  three  on  each  side  of 
the  .lordan.  The  design  of  this  appointment  was  to 
alVord  |)iNjtcction  to  those  who  accidentally  or  unin- 
tentionally had  slain  a  man.  In  addition  to  the>e 
I. 


cities  of  refuge,  the  temple,  and  especially  the  ahar 
of  burnt  -  oficrmg,  possessed  the  privilege  of  an 
asylum. 

Christian  churches  became  sancttiaries  or  places  of 
asylum  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century,  though  no  law  seems  to  liave 
been  issued  on  the  subject  before  the  days  of  Theo- 
dosius.  who  passed  a  law  A.  D.  302,  regulating  some 
points  relating  to  it.  This  right  of  asylum  was  for- 
mally confiiTned  by  Theodosius  II.  A.  D.  4.31.  The 
jirixilege  was  limited  at  first  to  the  altar  and  interna! 
part  of  the  church,  but  afterwards  it  was  extended  to 
the  nave,  then  to  the  outer  buildings  or  precincts  of 
the  church,  particularly  to  the  baptisteries  ;  and  even 
m  after  ages,  as  corrujition  advanced,  the  graves  and 
sepidchres  of  the  dead  were  resorted  to  for  protec- 
tion, not  to  speak  of  the  statues  of  the  emperors, 
crosses,  scliools,  and  monasteries.  The  original  in- 
tention of  the  institution  of  the  right  of  asyhun  was 
not  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice,  but  to  ailord  a  re- 
fuge for  the  innocent,  the  injured  and  oppressed  ;  or 
in  doubtful  cases,  to  grant  protection  until  an  equi- 
table hearing  could  be  obtained,  for  which  purpose 
the  privilege  of  the  asylum  extended  to  thirty  days, 
but  no  longer,  during  which  time,  if  poor,  support 
was  given  from  the  revenues  of  the  chm-ch.  The 
right  of  protection,  however,  was  not  granted  to  all 
indiscriminately.  Several  cases  were  excepted  by 
law,  as  being,  on  account  of  the  aggravation  of  their 
guilt,  excluded  from  the  asylum  of  the  church.  To 
this  class  belonged  public  debtors  who  bad  embez- 
zled the  fluids  of  the  state  ;  Je^^  s  who  had  pretended 
to  embrace  Christianity  with  no  other  view  than  to 
avoid  paying  their  lawful  debts,  or  to  escape  the 
punishment  due  to  their  crimes ;  all  heretics  and 
apostates ;  slaves  who  !tad  tied  from  their  masters, 
and  finally  robbers,  murderers,  conspirators,  and 
those  guilty  of  crimes  of  the  deepest  dye.  These 
\aried  cases  of  exemption  from  ihc  jus  anyli  are  found 
in  the  Theodosian  Code.  Certain  conditions  also 
were  laid  do«ii,  on  the  fulfilment  of  wliich  alone  the 
protection  of  the  church  could  be  enjoyed.  These 
were,  1.  That  they  should  take  refuge  in  the  church 
quite  unarmed.  2.  Without  noise  or  clamour  of  any 
kind.  3.  That  they  should  not  eat  or  lodge  in  the 
church,  but  in  some  building  outside. 

In  modern  times,  particularly  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  or  asylum  ui  the 
cliurches  has  been  often  perverted  in  the  most  dis- 
graceful manner  to  shelter  criminals  of  all  kinds,  and 
thus  weaken  the  hands  of  the  civil  magistrate.  'I'lie 
Canon  law  of  Gratian,  and  the  decretals  of  the  Popes, 
grant  jirotection  to  all  criminals  except  housebreakers, 
highwaymen,  and  those  who  connnit  enonnous  crimes 
in  the  church  itself  when  seeking  an  asylum  in  it. 
Pope  Boniface  V.  passed  a  decree  sanctioning  the  use 
of  churches  as  places  of  a.sylum,  and  ordaining  that  no 
person  who  had  taken  refuge  in  a  church  should  be 
delivered  up.  Since  the  sixteenth  ce.ntmy  the  right 
of  asylinn  has  been  gradually  abolished,  in  some 
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Roman  Catholic  coimlrics  it  i^till  exists.  Among  the 
recent  ecclesiastical  reforms  which  the  King  of 
Sardinia  lias  introduced  into  Piedmont,  has  been 
tlie  extirpation  of  this  much  abused  privilege  of 
asylum. 

ASYNIEU,  the  goddesses  in  Scandinavian  mytho- 
logy, who  were  twelve  in  number. 

ATA-ENTSIK,  a  goddess  among  the  Iroquois 
Indians.  She  was  the  Moon,  and  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  evil. 

ATAII.\COX,  the  name  of  the  Suiirrme  Being 
among  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Canada.  Others 
call  him  ^tichabon,  but  the  most  general  designation 
is  the  Great  Hare. 

ATALANTE.  It  is  usually  considered  that  in  an- 
cient mythology  there  are  two  personages  bearing 
this  name,  one  belonging  to  Arcadia,  and  the  other 
to  Boeotia.  Various  writers,  however,  regard  them 
as  identical.  This  fabulous  female  is  said  to  have 
been  suckled  in  the  wilderness,  and  when  she  had 
arrived  at  mature  age,  she  slew  the  centaurs  by  whom 
she  was  pursued.  Her  beauty  attracted  many  suitors, 
but  she  refused  to  give  her  hand  to  any  except  the 
one  who  should  excel  her  in  the  foot-race.  Mcila- 
nion,  one  of  the  competitors  for  the  fair  prize,  won 
her  by  a  stratagem.  He  dropped  on  the  race-course 
three  golden  apples,  which  he  had  received  from 
Aphrodite,  and  these  so  attracted  Atalanta,  that  she 
stopped  to  pick  them  up,  and  admire  them  ;  thus  she 
lost  the  race,  and  was  compelled  to  marry  the  suc- 
cessful lover,  who  along  with  herself,  as  the  ancient 
fable  goes,  were  metamorphosed  into  lions,  and  yoked 
to  the  chariot  of  Cybele.   This  seems  a  myth  of  Eve. 

ATASIL,  a  name  given  to  the  first  eight  of  the 
ten  obligations  or  si'la  precepts,  which  are  binding 
upon  priests  in  the  Budhist  religion.  The  ten  obli- 
gations forbid  1.  The  taking  of  life.  2.  The  taking 
of  that  which  is  not  given.  3.  Sexual  iutercoiu'se. 
4.  The  saying  of  that  which  is  not  true.  5.  The 
use  of  intoxicating  drinks.  6.  The  eating  of  solid 
food  after  mid-day.  7.  Attendance  upon  dancing, 
singing,  music,  and  masks.  8.  The  adorning  of  the 
bi>dy  with  flowers,  and  the  use  of  perfumes  and  un- 
guents. 9.  The  use  of  seats  or  couches  above  the 
prescribed  height.  10.  The  receiving  of  gold  or 
silver.  The  ata-sil  or  tirst  eight  are  repeated  on 
poya  days  or  festivals.  When  taken  by  a  laic,  they 
involve  the  necessity  of  living  apart  from  his  family. 
These  obligations  are  usually  taken  in  presence  of 
a  priest,  but  they  are  sometimes  received  without 
the  intervention  of  any  priest.  The  Budhists  con- 
sider that  there  is  greater  benelit  from  keeping  the 
ata-sil  during  a  short  period,  than  there  would  be 
from  the  possession  of  the  whole  svstems  of  worlds 
tilled  with  treasures.     See  Budhists. 

.-VTE,  the  goddess  of  mischief  among  the  ancient 
(ireeks,  who  urged  men  to  the  pursuit  of  a  course  of 
wayward,  inconsiderate,  and  improper  conduct.  Jf 
we  may  credit  Homer,  she  was  the  daughter  of 
/<eus,  who  banished  her  I'mm  the  abodes  of  the  gods 


in  puinshment  for  having  involved  him  in  a  rash  oath 
at  the  birth  of  Heracles. 

ATERGATIS,  an  ancient  Syrian  godilcss,  wor- 
shipped at  Ascalon,  and  supjiosed  to  bo  the  same  as 
Venus  or  the  Dca  Si/ria.  The  upper  part  of  her 
image  represented  a  woman,  the  lower  part  a  fish. 
Vo  sius  derives  the  name  of  tliis  goddess  from  the 
Hebrew  words  atldir,  great,  and  <l(u/,  a  fish.  Macrcj- 
bius  regards  her  as  a  svmbol  of  the  earth,  which  is 
productive  and  fruitful,  like  the  female  and  the  fish. 
A  temple  to  the  worship  of  Atergatis,  probably  at 
A-shtaroth-Karnaim,  is  refened  to  in  2  Mac.  xii.  2li. 
Lucian,  followed  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  considers  this 
female  deity  as  identical  with  Derceto,  who  was 
worshipped  at  Ascjilon  in  Phoenicia  under  the  same 
compound  representation  of  a  woman  and  a  fish.  It 
is  evident  also  on  similar  grounds,  that  there  must 
have  been  some  relation  between  Atergatis  ami  the 
Dagon  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  was  a  deity  of 
the  Philistines,  of  whose  country  Ascalon  was  one 
of  the  five  lordships.  Pliny  says  that  Atergatis  was 
worshipped  in  the  town  called  Coudjyce  or  Hiera- 
polis,  and  this  statement  is  confirmed  liy  Strabo, 
from  whom  possilily  bis  information  was  derived. 

ATHANASIUS,  the  distinguished  leader  of  the 
orthodox  party  in  the  Arian  controversy  which 
agitated  the  Christian  church  in  the  fourth  century. 
He  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  but  it  is  doubtful  in 
what  year  he  was  bom.  though  if  is  supposed  to  have 
been  towards  the  end  of  the  third  century,  probably 
about  A.  D.  296.  At  at  early  period  of  life  he  gave 
evidence  of  high  talent,  and  Alexander,  primate  of 
Egypt,  in  whose  family  he  was  brought  up,  directed 
his  education  towards  the  Christian  ministry.  Much 
of  his  time  was  spent  in  the  study  of  the  Sacred 
volume,  with  which  he  acquired  an  intimate  and 
minute  acquaintance  beyond  his  cotemporaries  gen- 
erally. His  extensive  theological  knowledge,  as 
well  as  his  fervent  piety  and  zeal,  recommended  him 
early  to  the  notice  of  the  Christians  of  his  native 
city,  and  the  high  estiuuition  in  which  he  was  helil, 
appears  tVom  the  fact  that  while  yet  a  yoimg  man 
he  was  chosen  a  deacon  of  the  church,  and  was  com- 
missioned to  attend  the  famous  council  of  Nice,  A.  n. 
32."),  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  ability 
and  acuteness  with  which  he  confuted  the  Arians, 
and  defended  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  identity  ot 
essence  in  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Ho  may  justly 
be  considered  indeed  as  the  champion  of  the  Anti- 
Arian  party,  not  only  in  the  Nicene  council,  but 
throughout  nearh'  half  a  century,  contributing  mainly 
by  his  efforts  to  establish  the  triumph  of  tlie  Homo- 
ousion  doctrine  in  the  Eastern  church.  The  subjecl 
in  debate  w,as,  in  bis  view,  not  a  mere  point  of  ab- 
stract speculati(m.  but  an  essonlially  vital  dogma  of 
the  Christian  faith.  He  contended  for  it  therefore 
with  the  utmost  earnestness  and  unwearied  perse- 
verance. 

The  fame  of  Athanasius  as  an  able  auti  orlliodox 
divine  was  now  established,  .-umI  Alexander  having 
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cHed  A.  D.  326,  the  see  of  Alexandria  was  immedi- 
ately conferred  upon  the  successfiil  opponent  of 
Arius  at  the  council  of  Nice.  His  promotion  was 
sanctioned  by  the  unanimous  and  cordial  approval  of 
the  Christian  people :  and  the  responsible  duties  of 
his  high  office  he  discharged  in  an  exemplary  man- 
ner. In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  however,  trials  of 
no  ordinary  kind  began  to  suiround  his  path. 
Shortly  after  the  condemnation  of  the  doctrines  of 
Arius  by  the  council  of  Nice,  the  arcli-heretic  him- 
self was  banished  by  Constantine.  but  having  made 
professions  of  submitting  to  the  Catliolic  faith,  he 
was  reciilled  by  the  Emperor.  Athanasius  was  now 
urged  and  entreated  by  tlie  friends  of  Arius  to  recei\e 
him  again  into  the  communion  of  the  church,  but  all 
applications  of  this  kind  were  unavailing.  The 
Emperor  at  length  issued  a  conmiand  to  Athanasius, 
not  only  to  receive  Arius,  but  all  his  friends  also  who 
wished  to  resume  their  connection  wnth  the  church. 
The  imperial  mandate  was  accompanied  with  threats 
of  instant  deposition  and  banishment  in  case  of  dis- 
obedience. The  archbishop  respectfully,  but  firmly 
declined  to  admit  into  the  church  the  teachers  of 
false  doctrines;  at  the  same  time  explaining  in  a 
letter  to  the  Emperor  the  grounds  of  his  conscien- 
tious refusal.  Constantine  was  so  far  satisfied  that 
he  made  no  attempts  to  put  his  threats  in  execution, 
although  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  may  have 
formed  an  unfavourable  impression  of  the  faithful 
orthodox  divine. 

Tlie  enemies  of  Athanasius,  parlicularly  those  of 
the  Meletian  sect  in  Alexandria,  were  bitterly  op- 
posed to  him,  and  they  lost  no  opportunity  of  rais- 
ing reports  to  his  disadvantage.  Amid  all  such 
malicious  efforts  to  injure  his  reputation,  the  good 
man  was  unmoved.  Disappointed  and  angry,  they 
laid  formal  complaints  against  him  before  the  I'>m- 
peror.  The  most  weighty  charge  was,  that  he  had 
fiivoured  and  actually  forwarded  the  schemes  of  an 
individual  in  Egypt,  who  had  planned  a  conspiracy 
against  the  imperial  government.  Such  an  accusa- 
tion could  not  be  lightly  passed  over,  and  accord- 
ingly Constantine  ordered  Athanasius,  A.  D.  332,  to 
appear  jiersonally  before  him  at  Psammathia,  a  sub- 
urb of  Nicomedia,  where  the  Emperor  was  then  re- 
siding. Tlie  archbishop  attended,  and  so  success- 
t'ldly  defended  himself  against  all  the  charges 
preierred  against  him,  that  he  was  triumphantly 
acquitted.  His  enemies,  however,  were  not  long  in 
fabricating  other  gi-ounds  of  accusation.  The  Em- 
peror, therefore,  desirous  of  restoring  peace  to  the 
church  in  Alexandria,  appointed  a  synod  to  be  held 
A.  D.  335,  under  the  presidency  of  Eusebius  of  Ca;- 
sarea,  with  full  powers  to  investigate  the  charges 
laid  against  Athanasius.  From  the  representations 
made  to  him,  the  Emperor  prevented  the  meeting  of 
this  synod,  and  ordered  another  to  assemble  at  Tyre 
in  the  same  year.  Athanasius  appeared  accordingly 
before  this  tribimal,  and  succeeded  in  refuting  a  part 
of  the  charges  preferred  by  his  enemies.     With  i-e- 


gard  to  the  rest,  a  commission  was  appointed  to 
proceed  to  Egypt  and  investigate  matters  on  the 
spot.  From  the  partial  manner  in  which  the  mem- 
bers of  this  commi-ssion  were  selected,  Athanasius 
saw  clearly  that  justice  was  not  to  be  expected  at  the 
hands  of  a  body  so  constituted,  and  therefore,  he  ap- 
pealed directly  to  the  Emperor  himself,  and  set  out 
for  Constantinople.  Constantine  at  first  refused  to 
give  him  a  hearing,  but  at  length  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  review  the  proceedings  of  the  synod  at  Tyre. 
The  enemies  of  Athanasius  followed  him  to  the  im- 
perial residence,  and  so  wrought  upon  the  mind  of 
the  Emperor,  that  he  banished  the  maligned  arch- 
bishop to  Gaul. 

Thus  was  the  orthodox  prelate  driven  into  exile, 
not,  in  all  jirobability,  from  a  conviction  of  his  guilt, 
for  Constantine  declined  to  fill  up  the  vacant  see, 
but  to  restore  quiet  to  the  disturbed  church  in 
Egypt.  Shortly  after,  Arius,  the  originator  of  the 
great  heresy  which  bears  his  name,  suddenly  died, 
and  in  the  year  336  the  Emperor  Constantine  also 
died,  and  his  son  and  successor  Constantine  II.  be- 
ing thoroughly  anti-Arian,  signalized  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign  by  recalling  Athanasius  from  exile, 
and  replacing  him  in  his  see  at  Alexanthia.  The 
worthy  archbishop  %vas  received  on  his  return  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm,  both  by  the  clergy  and  laity. 
But  scarcely  had  he  resumed  his  duties  in  his  former 
sphere,  when  the  Arian  party  renewed  their  efibrts 
to  disturb  his  peace,  and  diminish  his  usefulness. 
So  far  did  they  proceed  in  their  bitter  hostility,  as 
actually  to  convene  a  council  at  Antioch,  at  which 
they  superseded  Athanasius,  and  appointed  Pistus 
archbishop  in  his  place.  In  opposition  to  this  coun- 
cil, another  was  assembled  at  Alexandria  by  Atha- 
nasius, at  which  a  document  w\as  drawn  up  defending 
the  conduct  of  the  Egyptian  primate,  and  complain- 
ing in  strong  language  of  the  treatment  which  he 
had  experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  Arians.  Both 
parties  sent  delegates  to  Julius,  bishop  of  Rome, 
who,  glad  to  have  his  authority  acknowledged, 
invited  both  parties  by  their  delegates  to  present 
then-  cause  before  a  synod  to  be  assembled  under  his 
own  presidency.  The  Oriental  church  declined  to 
submit  the  matter  in  dispute  to  any  .«}Tiod  called  and 
presided  over  by  the  Roman  bishop,  who  was  evi- 
dently grasping  at  supreme  ecclesiastical  power  over 
both  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  churches. 

In  the  meantime  the  council  assembled  at  Antioch, 
perceiving  that  Pistus,  whom  they  had  chosen  as 
bishop  of  Alexandria  instead  of  Athanasius,  was  ut- 
terly unable  to  establish  his  authority  in  the  ottice 
to  which  he  had  been  appointed,  conferred  the  ap- 
pointment upon  one  Gregory  a  Cappadocian,  a  man 
of  a  violent  and  headstrong  temiicr.  This  new  pre- 
late was  introduced  into  bis  office  l)y  an  armed  force  ; 
and  all  who  refused  to  acknowledge  him  were  re- 
garded as  rebels  against  the  authority  of  the  emperor. 
Athanasius  being  the  favourite  of  the  people,  many 
of  whom  looked  upon  him  as  their  spiritual  Ikilier, 
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refused  to  be  coiicusseil  l\v  the  civil  authorities  in  a 
matter  of  this  kiiiJ.  Scenes  of  disordei-  ami  confu- 
sion were  the  natural  roult  of  this  dcteruiination  on 
llie  part  of  tlie  einiievor  to  thrust  upon  tlie  Egyptian 
Christians  a  bishop,  to  wlioni,  on  ri:ligious  as  well  as 
other  groiiii'.ls.  tlicv  were  violently  opposed.  ^Vthaua- 
sius  escaped,  in  the  midst  of  a  couunotion.  to  a  place  of 
couccahnent  near  Alex:uuh-ia,  from  which  he  issued 
a  circular  letter  to  all  the  bishops,  stating  his  ease, 
and  showing  the  injustice  of  the  treatment  to  which 
he  had  been  exposed.  The  bishop  of  Rome  liaviug 
innted  him  to  resort  to  tluit  city,  he  repaired 
thither,  and,  after  residing  in  liome  for  a  year 
and  a  half,  lie  was  recognised  by  a  synod,  con- 
vened in  A.D.  3-t"2,  as  a  regular  bisliop,  notwithstand- 
ing the  deposition  of  the  Antiochian  council.  This 
decision  of  the  council  held  at  Rome  was  announced 
in  a  circular  letter  addressed  to  tlie  Ariau  clergy  who 
had  ab.-ented  themselves  from  the  coimcil,  refusing 
to  obey  t)ie  sunnnons  of  the  bishop  of  Rome. 

The  Western  Church  strove  to  represent  all  who 
opposed  Athanasius  as  Ariaus ;  while  they,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  were  equally  anxious  to  vindicate  their 
ch;iracter  from  the  reproach.  Many  of  them,  indeed, 
since  tlie  death  of  Arius,  had  avowed  semi-Arian 
doctrhies — a  set  of  principles  holding  an  interme- 
diate place  between  Arianism  and  the  Nicene  creed. 
The  Western  Chiu'ch,  however,  held  fast  by  tlie 
creed  of  the  council  of  Nice,  and,  altliough  no  fewer 
than  live  creeds  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  Eastern 
bishops  in  assemblies  convened  at  Antioch  in  A.D. 
341  and  a.d.  345,  not  one  of  them  was  admitted  to  be 
free  from  an  Arian  elcineut.  The  two  emperor.s, 
Constaiitius  and  Coustans,  were  now  anxious  to  heal 
the  breach  wliicli  plainly  existed  between  the  East- 
ern and  the  Western  Churches;  and,  accordingly, 
they  summoned  a  council  to  meet  at  Sardica  in  II- 
lyria,  A.D.  .347,  to  decide  the  disputeil  points.  Tlie 
Ai'ians  insisted,  as  a  ]n'climinary  condition  of  their 
attendance,  that  Athanasius  and  all  his  followers 
should  be  excluded  from  the  council.  This,  how- 
ever, was  refused,  and  the  Arians  retired  from  the 
assembly.  The  council  then  having  duly  considered 
the  matter  on  both  sides,  decided  in  favour  of  Atha- 
nasius and  the  orthodox  party,  restoring  the  perse- 
cuted [iriniafe  of  Alexandiia,  and  condemning  all  who 
opposed  him  as  enemies  to  tlie  truth.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  a.d.  349,  Gregory  the  Cappadocian, 
who  had  been  tln-ust  into  the  ollice  of  archbishopi, 
wa.s  murdered  at  Alexandria,  and  thus  the  way  was 
opened  for  the  return  of  .'Vthauasius,  who  was  once 
more  received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  The 
.Vrian  ]iai"ty  were  now  more  titan  evt^r  enraged,  and 
renewed  their  former  cliarges  against  the  restored 
aniibishop  with  greater  urgency  than  ever.  Con- 
stuns,  the  friend  of  .\thanasius,  was  now  dead,  and 
Constaiitius  was  won  o\er  by  the  Arian  party. 
Again,  therefore,  in  tv.o  diflcrmt  councils,  one  at 
Aries,  A.D.  .353.  and  another  at  .Milan,  A.D.  35.'),  was 
Atlianasius  condemned.     I'erseculiipii  was  directed 


against  all  who  favoured  him,  and  the  primate  him- 
self was  compelled  to  lake  refuge  in  the  Egyptian 
desert.i.  Vrom  this  place  of  reliremout  he  addressed 
a  consolatory  letter  to  his  sorrowing  and  persecuted 
Hock,  who  were  now  subjected  to  more  than  ordinary 
trials,  by  the  aiipointnieiit,  in  tlie  room  of  Athan- 
asius, of  a  prelate  who  violently  persecuted  the  or- 
thodox party. 

At  length,  a.d.  3G1.  Constantius,  the  patron  of 
the  Arians,  expired.  Julian,  commonly  called  the 
Apostate,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  who,  to  show  his 
utter  inditierence  to  tlie  theological  question  in  dis- 
pute, ordered  tlie  restoration  of  the  bishops  whom 
Constantius  had  banished.  This  was  rendered  the 
easier  in  the  case  of  Athanasius,  as  George  the 
Cappadocian  had  been  slain  in  a  tumult  raised  by  tlie 
heathen  population  of  Alexandria.  Once  again, 
therefore,  was  Athanasius  reinstated  in  his  office, 
and  restored  to  the  aftectioiis  of  his  attached  peojile. 
Opposition,  however,  arose  from  a  ditlereut  quarter 
from  that  whence  it  had  formerly  sjirung.  It  was 
not  now  the  Arians  but  the  heathens  of  Alexandria, 
who  resisted  the  eftbrts  of  Athanasius  to  advance 
the  cause  of  Christian  truth.  They  knew  well  that 
the  emperor  who  now  sat  upon  the  throne  was  ear- 
nestly desirous  to  abolish  Christianity  throughout 
the  whole  Roman  empire,  and  to  establish  heathen- 
ism in  its  place.  They  lost  no  time,  therefore,  in 
laying  their  complaints  against  Athanasius  at  the 
feet  of  Julian,  who  listened  with  a  favourable  ear  to 
all  their  accusations,  and  banished  the  worthy  jire- 
late  once  more,  not  now,  however,  from  Alexandria 
only,  but  from  Egypt  itself;  and  one  Christian  writer 
hiforms  us  that  Julian  had  actually  given  secret  orders 
to  put  an  end  to  tlie  life  of  this  devoted  minister  of 
Christ.  Athanasius,  however,  took  refuge  as  before  in 
the  deserts,  where  he  remained  for  several  mouths,  im- 
til  the  death  of  Julian  enabled  him  to  return  in  safety 
to  his  beloved  Hock  in  Alexandria.  The  new  em- 
peror, Jovian,  was  his  friend,  and  held  him  in  liigh 
esteem,  notwithstanding  all  the  attempts  made  by 
his  enemies  to  prejudice  the  hnperial  mind  against 
him.  The  life  of  Jovian,  however,  was  but  short  ; 
and  although,  for  three  years  after  the  succes- 
sion of  Valens,  Athanasius  was  permitted  to  labour 
ill  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  peace  and  com- 
fort, in  A.D.  367,  by  the  edict  of  the  emperor,  he 
was  agaui  banished  from  Alexandria.  This  exile, 
however,  was  of  brief  duration  ;  for  in  the  coiu-se  of 
a  f>i\v  months  he  was  recalled  by  Valens  himself,  and 
permitted,  without  any  further  hindrance,  to  prose- 
cute his  pastoral  labours,  until,  in  a.d.  373,  he  was 
summoned  from  his  work  on  earth  to  his  rest  in 
heaven.  Thus  lermiualed  a  life  of  usefulness  and  of 
trial,  siidi  as  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few  in  this 
world.  Eor  forty-six  years  liad  he  held  the  high 
and  honourable  office  of  Primate  of  .-\lcx:indria.  anil 
during  that  time  he  had  laboured  and  sullVrcd  in  his 
Master's  cause,  with  an  energy,  a  devotedness.  and 
zeal   wliicli    lia\e   dcM-i'M-illv  earned  I'or  him  a  dis- 
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'ingiiishi'd    iir.mt;    in    the    annals    of    the    Christiiin 
cliaixh. 

ATHANASIANS,  the  followers  of  Athanasius 
(see  precedinc;  article),  who,  in  the  fourth  centiny, 
was  the  leader  of  the  orthodox  [laity  against  tlie 
Arians.  The  difference  between  the  two  parties  lay 
in  tills,  that  the  Arians  held  the  hnmoimision,  or  the 
likeness  of  essence  in  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
while  the  Athanasians  hold  the  homnmixinn,  or  the 
identity  of  essence  in  the  Fatlier  and  the  Son.  Tliis 
latter  doctrine  was  committed,  as  it  were,  to  the  patri- 
arch of  Alexandria  to  defend,  and  the  persecution 
which  he  endured  on  account  of  it,  extended  beyond 
himself  to  all  who  ajcreed  with  liim  in  opinion. 
Wherever  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Arians 
could  reach,  the  .\thanasians  were  subjected  to  suf- 
ferings of  the  severest  description.  Four  times  was 
Paul,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  driven  from  his 
church  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Arians.  At  length 
he  sealed  his  adherence  to  the  truth  by  the  endur- 
ance of  martyrdom.  His  successor  in  the  see  of 
Constantinople  was  a  .semi-Arian,  who  punished  the 
Athanasians  with  confiscation  of  their  goods,  banish- 
nipnt.  brandings,  torture,  and  death.  AVoracn  and 
children  were  forcibly  baptized ;  and  when  the  No- 
vatians,  who  held  the  hoiiwottsion,  refused  to  com- 
municate with  him,  they  were  seized  and  scourged, 
and  the  sacred  elements  violently  thrust  into  their 
mouths.  The  church  at  Hadrianople  consisted 
chiellv  of  .\thauasians,  and  the  sutVerings  which  they 
tmderwent  iu  consequence  were  great.  Several  of 
the  clergy  were  beheaded,  Lticius  their  bish.op  twice 
loaded  with  ch.iins  and  sent  into  exile,  wlierc  he 
died,  while  three  other  bishops  of  the  neighbourhood 
were  banished  by  an  imperial  edict.  Throughout 
the  whole  course  of  the  lengthpiied  persecution 
which  was  earned  on  against  Athanasius,  his  fol- 
lowers everywhere,  but  especially  at  Alexandria, 
were  subjected  to  constant  suffering ;  and  when  at 
last  he  was  driven  into  the  wilderness  of  the  Thc- 
liaid,  then  inhabited  by  the  monastic  followers  of 
Paitl  and  Anthony,  the  Athanasians  were  also  in- 
volved in  the  trials  of  their  leader  and  champion. 
"  Thirty  of  them,"  says  Dr.  Newman,  in  his  '  Arians 
of  the  Fourth  Century,'  "  were  banislied,  ninety 
were  deprived  of  their  churches ;  and  many  of  the 
inferior  clergy  snticred  with  them.  Sickness  and 
death  were  the  ordinaiy  result  of  such  hardships  as 
exile  atVorded ;  but  direct  violence  in  good  measure 
superseded  a  lingering  and  uncertain  vengeance. 
George,  the  representative  of  the  Arians,  led  the 
way  in  a  course  of  horrors,  which  he  carried  through 
all  ranks  and  professions  of  the  Catholic  peoi)le  ; 
and  the  Jews  and  licatheu  of  Alexandria,  sj-mpathiz- 
ing  in  his  brutality,  submitted  themselves  to  his 
guidance,  and  enabled  him  to  extend  the  range  of 
his  crimes  in  every  direction.  Houses  were  pil- 
laged, churches  were  burned,  or  subjected  to  the 
most  loathsome  profanations,  and  cemeteries  were 
ransacked.     On  the  week  after  Whitsuntide,  George 


himself  surprised  a  congregation  which  had  refused 
to  communicate  with  him.  He  brought  out  some  of 
the  consecrated  virgins,  and  threatened  them  with 
death  by  biu'ning,  unless  they  forthwith  turned 
Arians.  On  perceiving  their  constancy  of  purpose, 
he  stripped  them  of  their  garmeut.s,  and  beat  them  so 
barbarously  on  the  face,  tliat  for  some  time  afterwards 
their  features  could  not  be  distinguished.  Of  the 
men,  forty  were  scourged  ;  some  died  of  their  wounds, 
the  rest  were  banished.  This  is  one  out  of  many 
notorious  facts,  publicly  declared  at  the  time,  and 
uncontradicted ;  and  wdiich  were  not  merely  the  \m- 
authorized  excesses  of  an  uueducjited  Cappadocian, 
but  recognized  by  the  Arian  body  as  their  own,  in  a 
state  paper  from  the  Imperial  Court,  and  perjietrated 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  the  church,  and 
of  a  good  understanding  among  all  who  agreed  in  the 
authority  of  the  sacred  Scriptures." 

The  term  Athanasians,  however,  is  not  limited 
to  the  immediate  followers  of  Athanasius  himself, 
but  is  also  applied  to  all  who  hold  his  doctrines,  as 
they  are  embodied  in  what  is  usually  termed  the 
Athanasian  Creed  (see  next  article  i. 

ATHAXASIAN  CRKED,  a  fonnulary  or  con- 
fession of  faith  vdiich  was  for  a  long  time  su]iposed 
to  have  been  drawn  up  liy  Athanasius  in  the  fourth 
century,  to  vindicate  himself  against  the  calumnies 
of  the  Arians.  Vossius  was  the  first  who  ventured 
to  impugn  the  generally  received  notions  on  the 
subject ;  alleging  that  the  creed  wliich  bears  the 
name  of  Athanasius  was  not  the  production  of  the 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  but  was  originally  written  in 
Latin  by  a  Latin  author,  not  earlier  probably  than 
a.  d.  goo,  and  never  quoted  as  the  creed  of  Atlia- 
nasiiis  before  it  was  so  cited  by  the  legates  of  Pope 
Gregory  IX.,  in  A.  D.  12.'j3.  Archbishop  Usher 
denies  the  correctness  of  this  last  assertion  of  Vos- 
sius, and  maintains  that  it  was  attributed  to  Atha- 
nasius at  a  much  earlier  period.  Quesnel,  the  French 
.Ianseni.st,  dates  the  origin  of  this  creed  in  the  lifth 
century,  and  ascribes  it  to  Virgilius  Tapsensis,  an 
African  divine.  The  document  was  acknowledged 
in  France  about  A.  D.  G70,  and  received  in  Spain 
and  Gennany  about  the  same  period.  There  is  evi- 
dence that  it  was  simg  hi  the  churches  in  England  a 
century  earlier.  In  some  parts  of  Italy  it  was 
known  in  A.  D.  9C0,  and  was  received  at  Rome  about 
A.  D.  930.  The  Greek  and  Oriental  churches  re- 
fuse to  acknowledge  this  symbol,  but  in  Russia,  and 
in  several  other  districts  which  belong  to  the  Eastern 
Church,  it  is  received,  though  never  read  in  public. 

A  very  learned  Critical  History  of  the  Athanasian 
creed  has  been  written  liy  Dr.  AVaterland,  in  which 
be  attempts  to  prove,  that  it  must  have  been  com- 
posed earlier  than  the  days  of  Kestorius,  and  be- 
fore the  council  of  Ephesus  a.  d.  431.  The  au- 
thor of  it  he  imagines  to  have  been  Hilary,  bishop 
of  Aries,  a  distinguished  prelate  of  tlie  Gallicau 
church.  Among  the  various  reasons  on  which  Dr. 
Waterland  founds  his  opinion,  the  only  one  which 
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lias  any  force,  is  tlie  fact  which  he  uilritices  from  the 
life  of  Hilary,  that  an  Exposition  of  the  orecil  liad 
been  written  by  that  author,  and,  besides,  ho  alleges 
that  there  is  a  great  resemblance  in  style  between 
the  Athanasian  creed  and  the  rest  of  the  works  of 
the  bishop  of  Aries.  These,  however,  are  but  slen- 
der grounds  on  which  to  impute  the  authorship  of 
the  creed  to  a  Gallican  bishop. 

The  Athanasian  creed  is  found  in  the  Prayer- 
Book  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  is  not  only  re- 
quired to  be  repeated,  but  the  eighth  of  the  Thirty- 
Nine  Articles,  which  is  subscribed  by  every  minister 
of  that  church  states,  "The  three  creeds,  Nicene 
creed,  Athanasius's  creed,  and  that  which  is  com- 
monly called  the  Apostles'  creed,  ought  thoroughly 
to  be  received  and  believed  ;  fur  they  may  be  proved 
by  most  certain  wairants  of  Holy  Scripture."  The 
Athanasian  creed  is  as  follows  :  "  Whosoever  will 
be  saved,  before  all  things  it  is  necessary  that 
he  hold  the  Catholick  Faith.  AVIiich  Faith  except 
every  one  do  kee])  whole  and  undetiled,  without 
doubt  he  shall  perish  everlastingly.  And  the  Catho- 
lick Faith  is  this  :  That  we  worship  one  God  in 
Trinity,  and  Trinity  in  Unity  :  Neither  confounding 
the  Persons,  nor  dividing  the  Substance.  For  there 
is  one  Person  of  the  Father,  another  of  the  Son, 
and  another  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  the  Godhead 
of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is 
all  one  :  the  Glory  equal,  the  Majesty  co-eternal. 
Such  as  the  Father  is,  such  is  the  Son,  and  such  is 
the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Father  uncreate,  the  Son 
uncreate,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  imcreate.  The  Fa- 
ther incomprehensible,  the  Son  incomprehensible, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  inconipreliensible.  The  Fa- 
ther eternal,  the  Son  eternal,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
eternal.  And  yet  they  are  not  three  eternals  :  but 
one  eternal.  As  also  there  are  not  three  incom- 
prehensibles,  nor  three  uncreated  :  but  one  luicreated, 
and  one  incomprehensible.  So  likewise  the  Father 
is  Almighty,  the  Son  Almighty,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  Almighty.  And  yet  they  are  not  three  Al- 
mighties :  but  one  Almighty.  So  tlie  Father  is 
God,  the  Sou  is  God,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God. 
And  yet  they  are  not  three  Gods  :  but  one  God.  So 
likewise  the  Father  is  Lord,  the  Son  Lord,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  Lord.  And  yet  not  three  Lords :  but 
one  Lord.  For  like  as  we  are  compelled  by  the 
Christian  verity  to  acknowledge  every  Person  by 
himself  to  be  God  and  Lord,  so  are  we  forbidden  by 
the  Catholick  Religion  to  say,  There  be  three 
Gods,  or  three  Lords.  The  Father  is  made  of  none: 
neither  created,  nor  begotten.  The  Son  is  of  the 
Father  alone  :  not  made,  nor  created,  hut  begotten. 
The  Holy  Ghost  is  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  : 
neither  made,  nor  created,  nor  begotten,  but  proceed- 
ing. So  there  is  one  Father,  not  three  Fathers  :  one 
Son,  not  three  Sons  :  one  Holy  Ghost,  not  three 
Holy  Gho.sts.  And  in  this  Trinity  none  is  afore,  or 
after  other:  none  is  gi-eater,  or  less  than  another ; 
IJut   the   whole   three    Persons   are   co-etemal    to- 


gether, and  co-equal.  So  that  in  all  things,  as  is 
aforesaid,  the  Unity  in  Trinity,  and  the  Trinity  in 
Unity  is  to  be  worshi|)ped.  He  therefore  that  wdl 
be  saved,  must  thus  think  of  the  Trinity.  Further- 
more, it  is  necessary  to  everlasting  sahation,  that 
he  also  believe  rightly  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  For  the  right  Faith  is,  that  w-e  be- 
lieve and  confess  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  is  God  and  Man  ;  God,  of  the  Substance 
of  the  Father,  begotten  before  the  worlds  :  and  Man, 
of  the  Substance  of  his  Mother,  born  in  the  world  ; 
Perfect  God,  and  perfect  man  :  of  a  reasonable  soul 
and  human  flesh  subsisting  ;  Equal  to  the  Father,  as 
touching  his  G<idliead:  and  inferior  to  the  Father, 
as  touching  his  Manhood.  Who  although  he  be 
God  and  Man,  yet  he  is  not  two,  but  one  Chri.st  : 
One ;  not  by  conversion  of  the  Godhead  into  tlesh, 
but  by  taking  of  the  Manhood  into  God  ;  One  alto 
gether ;  not  by  confusion  cjf  Sidistance,  but  by  unity 
of  Person.  For  as  the  reasonable  soul  and  Hesh  is 
one  man  :  so  God  and  Man  is  one  Christ ;  Who  suf- 
fered for  our  salvation  :  descended  into  hell,  rose 
again  tlie  third  day  from  the  dead.  He  ascended 
into  heaven,  he  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Fa- 
ther, God  Almighty :  from  whence  he  .shall  come 
to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  At  whose  coming 
all  men  shall  rise  again  with  their  bodies :  and  shall 
give  account  for  their  own  works.  And  they  that 
have  done  good  shall  go  into  life  everlasting :  and 
they  that  have  done  evil  into  everlasting  fire.  This 
is  the  Catholick  Faith  :  which  except  a  man  believe 
faitlifuUy,  he  cannot  be  saved.  Glory  be  to  the  Fa- 
ther, and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost ;  As  it 
was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be  •. 
world  without  end.     Amen." 

From  the  whole  tenor  of  this  document,  it  is  plain 
that  it  has  been  designed  to  oppose  the  Arian  and 
Sabellian  heresies,  laying  downi  the  catholic  or  ortho- 
dox doctruie  on  the  person  of  Christ.  The  Sabel- 
lians  considered  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  as 
one  in  |  erson.  This  was  confounding  the  persons 
of  the  Cxodhead.  The  Arians  considered  them  as 
differing  in  essence,  and  thus  as  three  beings.  This 
was  dividing  the  substance.  Against  these  two  errors 
was  the  creed  framed.  The  orthodox  doctrine  as 
laid  down  in  it,  is  believed  by  all  Trinitarians  of 
the  present  day  ;  but  exception  has  sometimes  been 
taken  to  the  scholastic  language  in  which  the  doc- 
trines are  expressed.  This  creed,  indeed,  is  alto- 
gether omitted  in  the  Service-Book  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  America.  The  chief  objections 
against  it,  however,  are  founded  on  what  are  called 
its  damnatorv  clauses,  those  in  which  it  denounces 
eternal  danniation  against  those  who  do  not  believe 
the  Catholic  faith  as  there  stated.  Many  divmes  of 
the  Church  of  Englaiul  coincide  entirely  in  senti- 
ment with  Dr.  Prettyman,  in  his  '  Elements  of  Theo- 
logy,' where  he  says,  "  We  know  that  different  per- 
sons have  deduced  different  and  even  opposite  doc- 
trines from  the  words  of  Scripture,  and  consequently 
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there  must  be  many  eiTors  among  Christians ;  but 
since  the  gospel  nowhere  informs  us  wliat  degree  of 
error  will  exclude  from  eternal  happiness,  I  am  ready 
to  aclcnowledge,  that,  m  my  judgment,  notwithstand- 
ing the  authority  of  former  times,  our  cliurch  would 
have  acted  more  wisely,  and  more  consistently  with 
its  general  principles  of  mildness  and  toleration,  if 
it  had  not  adopted  the  damnatory  clauses  of  the 
Athanasian  creed.  Though  I  tirmly  believe,  that 
the  doctrines  of  this  creed  are  all  founded  in  Scrip- 
ture, I  cannot  but  conceive  it  to  be  both  unneces- 
sary and  jjresumptuous  to  say,  that  '  except  every 
one  do  keep  them  whole  and  undefiled,  without  doubt 
he  shall  perish  everlastingly.'"  In  any  human  com- 
position whatever,  it  is  utterly  inconsistent  with 
that  modesty  and  humility  which  ought  ever  to 
cliaracterize  the  productions  of  Christian  men,  to 
pronounce  anathemas  upon  those  who  may  dilfer  in 
sentiment  from  them,  however  widely.  See  Coni'ES- 
.sioN,  Creed. 

ATIIARID,  the  name  given  to  Mercury,  one  of 
the  planets  worshipped  by  the  ancient  Arabians. 

ATHEISTS  (Gr.  a,  not,  theos,  tiod),  those  who 
deny  the  existence  of  the  Divine  Being.  However 
repugnant  such  a  bold  and  presumptuous  negation  is 
to  the  sentiments  and  feehngs  of  mankind  generally, 
atheists  have  existed  probably  in  every  age  of  the 
world.  The  existence  of  practical  atheists,  who 
live  and  act  as  if  there  were  no  God,  is  readily  ad- 
mitted ;  but  it  has  not  unfrequently  been  regarded 
as  a  point  which  may  well  be  doubted,  whetlier  a 
true  speculative  atheist  has  ever  existed,  or  could 
possibly  exist.  On  this  point  it  may  be  observed,  that 
there  is  an  explicit  and  openly  avowed  atlieism,  and 
there  is  also  a  constructive  or  im|iUed  atheism  ;  the 
former  involving  a  formal  denial  of  the  existence  of 
God  ;  the  latter  involving  sentiments,  which,  if  not 
by  the  autlior  himself,  at  all  events  by  others,  are 
regarded  as  amounting  to  the  denial  of  the  Divine 
existence,  or  necessarily  leading  to  it,  though  they 
do  not  formally  express  it.  Of  these  two  species  of 
atheism,  it  is  the  former  alone,  the  explicit  and 
avowed  atlieism,  whose  existence  has  been  doubted 
and  even  denied  by  many  wise  and  good  men,  both 
in  ancient  and  modern  times.  Lord  Bacon,  in  his 
'  Essay  on  Atheism,'  uses  these  strong  words  :  "  I 
had  rather  believe  all  the  fables  in  the  legend,  and 
the  Talmud,  and  the  Alcoran,  than  that  this  univer- 
sal frame  is  without  a  mind ;  and,  therefore,  God 
ne\'er  wrought  miracles  to  convince  atheism,  because 
his  ordinary  works  convince  it."  By  this  illustrious 
thinker  atlieism  was  looked  upon  as  "Joined  and 
combined  with  folly  and  ignorance."  Dr.  Arnold 
again  more  recently  declares,  "I  confess  that  I  believe 
conscientious  atheism  not  to  exist ; "  and  the  French 
lihilosopher,  M.  Cousin,  pronounces  atheism  to  be 
impossible.  Nay,  more,  some  of  the  most  eminent 
inlidel  writers,  in  modern  times,  loudly  proclaim 
their  denial  of  the  e.xistence  of  true  atheism,  Ijy 
which,  however,  they  evidently  mean  nothing  more 


than  the  denial  of  the  existence  of  an  active  princi- 
ple in  nature.  To  deny  a  personal,  living  God,  has, 
in  the  view  of  many  uitidels,  no  title  to  be  regarded 
as  atheism,  provided  only  a  first  cause  be  admitted, 
even  though  that  cause  should  be  matter  itself. 

From  the  altered  aspect  which  the  argument 
of  infidels  has  in  more  recent  times  assumed,  it 
becomes  necessary  that  atheism,  as  o]iposed  to 
theism,  should  be  more  strictly  and  specifically  de- 
fined as  the  disbelief  or  denial  of  the  existence, 
providence,  and  government  of  a  living,  personal, 
and  holy  God.  Dr.  James  Buchanan,  in  his  able, 
lucid,  and  conclusive  work,  '  Faith  in  God,  and  mo- 
dern Atheism  compared,'  ranges  the  varieties  oi 
atheism  under  four  classes.  1.  The  Aristotelian  hy- 
pothesis, which  asserts  the  present  order  of  nature, 
or  the  world  as  now  constituted,  to  have  existed 
from  eternity,  and  that  it  will  never  have  an  end. 
2.  The  Epicurean  hypothesis,  which  asserts  the 
eternal  existence  of  matter  and  motion,  and  attri- 
butes the  origin  of  the  world,  either  with  Epicurus, 
to  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,  or  with  some 
modern  writers,  to  a  law  of  progressive  develop- 
ment. 3.  The  Stoical  system,  which  affirms  the  co- 
existence and  CO  eternity  of  God  and  the  world, 
representing  God  as  the  soul  of  the  world  superior 
to  matter,  but  neither  anterior  to  it  nor  independent 
of  it,  and  subject,  as  matter  itself  is,  to  the  laws  of 
necessity  and  fate.  4.  Tlie  Pantheistic  hypothesis, 
which  denies  the  distinction  between  God  and  the 
world,  and  affirms  that  all  is  God,  and  God  is  all. 
In  this  view  the  miiverse  is  God,  and  God  is  the 
universe. 

These  four  theories  or  schemes  of  atheism  have, 
at  various  times,  attempted  to  destroy  the  belief  in  a 
living  personal  Cxod,  substituting  other  objects  in 
His  place,  and  dethroning  Him  from  the  govern- 
ment of  the  universe.  The  origin  of  all  the  forms 
which  atheism  lias  ever  assumed,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  depravity  of  the  human  heart.  Man  does  not 
like  to  retain  God  in  his  knowledge.  He  loves 
darkness  rather  than  liglit,  because  his  deeds  are 
evil,  and,  therefore,  he  says  in  his  heart,  even  when 
he  dares  not  utter  it  with  his  lips.  There  is  no  God. 
But  while  the  ultimate  cause  of  this,  and  every  other 
species  of  infidelity,  is  to  be  traced  to  the  native  de- 
ceitfulness  and  desperate  wickedness  of  the  heart  of 
man,  there  are  certain  proximate  causes  of  atheism 
which  it  is  hnpossible  to  overlook.  On  this  subject 
Dr.  Buchanan  remarks,  "  Among  the  incidental  oc- 
casions of  atheism,  we  might  mention  a  defective, 
because  irreligious  education  in  early  life, — the  in- 
fluence of  ungodly  example  and  profane  converse, — 
and  the  authority  of  a  few  great  names  in  literature 
or  science  which  have  become  associated  witli  tlie 
cause  of  infidelity  ;  and  among  the  plausible  pre- 
texts for  atheism,  w-e  might  mention  the  inconsis- 
tencies of  professed  believers,  and  especially  of  the 
clergy, — the  divided  state  of  the  religious  world  as 
indicated  by  the  multiplicity  of  sects, — the  bitter- 
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ness  ot'ri:Iij,'ioiis  o>iitro\ei-sy, — the  supposed  opposi- 
tion of  the  Church  to  tlie  progress  of  science,  aiul 
the  extensii)ii  of  civil  ami  religions  liberty, — and  the 
gross  sii))orstitioiis  which  lia\-e  been  incorporated 
with  Christianity  itself  in  some  of  th;;  oldest  and 
most  powerful  states  of  Europe."  Of  all  these  inei- 
d'.'ntal  causes  of  atheism,  the  last-mentioned  is  un- 
doul)todlv  the  most  powerful;  and,  accordingly,  the 
boldest  and  most  unblushing  atheists  liave  been 
found  in  those  countries  of  Europe  where  papal  su- 
perstition has  most  extensively  prevailed. 

Atheists,  however,  have  never  been  so  far  agreed 
as  to  constitute  themselves  into  a  sect  or  denomina- 
tion like  other  religionists.  This  may  have  partly 
arisen  from  the  negative  character  of  tlieir  belief; 
but  still  more,  perhaps,  from  a  secret  conviction  that 
their  principles  wore  scarcely  possessed  of  sufficient 
consistency  and  coherence  to  assume  the  form  of  a 
creed.  Of  all  the  religious  .sects  which  have  ever 
appeared  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  strangest 
probably  would  be  a  sect  of  atlicists  denying  the 
very  G-od  that  made  them,  and  professing  their  be- 
lief in  all  unbelief.  This  would  be  the  mo.st  mon- 
strous combination  of  negative  thinkers  that  it  is 
possible  to  conceive.  In  one  coiuitry,  and  at  one 
period,  we  find  atheism  pervailing  the  masses.  We 
refer  to  the  first  French  Revolution,  in  the  end  of 
the  last  century.  "  In  one  country,"  says  the  elo- 
quent Robert  Hall  of  Leicester,  "  and  that  the  cen- 
tre of  Christendom,  revelation  underwent  a  total 
eclipse,  while  atheism,  perforuiing  on  a  darkened 
theatre  its  strange  and  fearful  tragedy,  confounded 
the  first  elements  of  society,  blended  every  age, 
rank,  and  sex,  in  indiscriminate  proscription  and 
massacre,  and  convulsed  all  Europe  to  its  centre ; 
that  the  imperishable  memorial  of  these  e^■ents 
might  teach  the  last  generations  of  mankind  to  con- 
sider religion  as  the  pillar  of  society,  the  .safeguard 
of  nations,  the  parent  of  social  order,  which  alone 
has  power  to  curb  the  fury  of  the  passions,  and  se- 
cure to  every  one  his  rights ;  to  the  laborious  the 
reward  of  their  industry,  to  the  rich  the  enjoyment 
of  their  wealth,  to  nobles  the  preservation  of  tlieir 
honours,  and  to  princes  the  stability  of  tlieir  thrones." 
At  still  gi'eater  length  Dr.  Sprague  of  America  de- 
scribes tl\e  state  of  France  during  the  reign  of 
atheism.  "  The  great  jubilee  of  atheism  was  the 
French  Revolution.  Then  her  volcanic  fires,  which 
had  been  silently  accumulating  while  the  world  was 
asleep,  broke  forth  witli  the  fury  of  a  long  impri- 
soned element,  and  con\erted  a  whole  country,  for  a 
time,  into  one  burnuig  field  of  desolation.  It  was 
just  when  France  decreed  tliat  she  was  without  a 
God,  and  that  she  would  have  none ;  when  she  in- 
scribed upon  her  tomb-stones  and  uixm  the  gates 
of  her  sepulclires,  'Death  an  eternal  sleep;'  when 
she  caused  atheism  to  ride  in  triumph  in  all  her  high 
places,  and  hunted  Christianity  into  the  caves  and 
dens  of  the  earth; — it  was  just  then  that  her  blood 
flowed  like  a  river,  and  the  guillotine  rested  not  from 


its  work  d.iy  nor  niglit.  I  need  not  tell  you  how 
suspicion  took  the  place  of  confidence;  how  every 
thing  that  is  kindly  and  geni'rous  in  the  human 
heart  withered  away,  and  every  thing  that  is  selfish, 
and  base,  and  cruel,  grew  rank  and  Hourishing;  how 
the  tenderest  relations  of  life  lost  all  their  sacrcdness, 
anrl  the  heart's  blood  was  often  let  out  by  the  hand 
which  was  pledged  to  offices  of  friendship ;  how 
suicide  multiplied  its  victims  by  thousands,  as  if  it 
were  on  a  race  with  the  guilluiine  ;  how  the  last 
vestige  of  domestic  happiness  was  blotted  out,  and 
law,  and  order,  and  civilization,  v.-ere  entombed,  and 
every  man  trembled  at  the  touch  of  his  fellow-man, 
lest  the  ne.'ct  moment  a  dagger  should  be  plunged 
into  his  bosom.  It  was  ,as  if  the  heavens  were  pour- 
ing down  torrents  of  blood ;  as  if  the  earth  were 
heaving  forth  surges  of  fire ;  as  if  the  atmosphere 
were  impregnated  with  the  elements  of  death,  while 
the  reign  of  atheism  lasted.  Other  nations  saw  the 
smoke  of  the  tonnent,  iis  it  ascended  up,  and  trembled 
lest  upon  them  also  the  d.iy  of  vengeance  was  about 
to  open." 

'•  This,"  as  Mr.  Hall  observes,  "  was  the  first  at- 
tempt which  has  ever  been  witnessed  on  an  exten- 
sive scale,  to  establish  the  princi'jiles  of  atheism,  the 
first  etibrt  which  history  has  recorded  tO'  disannul 
and  extinguish  the  belief  of  all  superior  powers." 
The  grand  expcriuieiit,  however,  miserably  failed. 
The  popular  mind  shrunk  from  the  hideous  sys- 
tem, when  they  saw  it  in  full  operation,  and  tlie 
very  convention  which  had  decreed  by  public  en- 
actment that  there  is  no  God,  was  compelled, 
with  equal  formality,  to  recognise  his  existence. 
Thus  brief,  though  fraught  with  fearful  calamities, 
was  the  reign  of  atheism  in  Franco,  at  ;in  era  of  wild 
revolutionary  frenzy. 

Atheism  being  strictly  a  negative  system,  its  ad- 
licnuits  wisely  limit  themselves  to  bold  assertion  in- 
stead of  argument.  From  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  it  is  impossible  that  they  can  clearly  and  con- 
clusively establish  their  position,  that  there  is  no 
God.  On  this  point,  the  reasoning  of  John  Foster 
is  irresistible.  "  The  wonder  turns  on  the  great  pro- 
cess by  which  a  man  could  grow  to  the  iiiimeiise  in- 
telligence that  can  know  that  there  is  no  God. 
What  ages  and  what  lights  are  requisite  for  Tins  at- 
tainment !  This  intelligence  involves  the  very 
attributes  of  divinity  while  a  God  is  denied.  For, 
unless  this  man  is  omnipresent,  unless  he  is  at  this 
moment  in  every  place  in  the  universe,  he  cannot 
know  but  there  maybe  in  some  place  manifestations 
of  a  deity  by  which  even  !ie  would  be  overpowered. 
If  he  does  not  know  absolutely  every  agent  in  tlie 
universe,  tlie  one  that  he  does  not  know  may  be 
God.  If  he  is  not  himself  the  chief  agent  in  the 
uni\erse,  and  does  not  know  what  is  so,  that  wliicli 
is  so  may  be  God.  If  he  is  not  in  jibsolute  posses- 
sion of  all  the  pro])ositioiis  that  constitute  universal 
trulli,  the  one  whicli  he  wants  may  be,  that  there  is 
a  God.     If  he  cannot,  with  certainty,  assign    the 
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cause  of  all  that  exists,  that  cause  may  be  a  God. 
If  he  docs  not  know  everything  that  ha.s  been 
done  in  the  immeasurable  ages  that  are  past,  some 
things  may  have  been  done  by  a  God.  Thus, 
unless  he  knows  all  things,  that  is,  precludes  au- 
otlier  doity  by  being  one  himself,  he  cannot  know 
that  the  Being  whose  existence  he  rejects,  does  not 
exist.  But  he  must  Iciioto  that  he  does  not  exist, 
else  lie  deserves  equal  oontem|it  and  compassion  for 
tlie  temerity  with  which  he  tinnly  avows  his  rejec- 
tion, and  acts  accordingly. "  Tliis  apparently  irre- 
fragable argument,  the  Secularists,  as  they  call 
themselves,  of  our  day,  endeavour  most  ingeniously 
to  obviate  and  do  away  with,  by  taking  up  quite  a 
dillerent  position  from  that  which  has  been  hitherto 
assumed  by  the  atheists  of  other  times.  They  no 
longer  dogmatically  assert  that  there  is  no  God, 
admitting  with  Foster,  that  this  would  be  to  lay 
claim  to  infinite  knowledge ;  but  they  content  them- 
selves with  the  assertion,  that  the  evidence  alleged 
for  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  independent  of 
Nature  is  insullicient.  '•  The  atheist,"  say  they,  "  does 
n.it  labour  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  no  God ;  but 
he  labours  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  no  adequate 
proof  of  there  being  one.  He  does  not  positivelj-alfirm 
that  God  is  not ;  but  he  affirms  the  lack  of  evidence 
fur  the  position  that  God  is.  Judging  from  the  ten- 
dency and  elTect  of  his  arguments,  an  atheist  does 
not  appear  positively  to  refuse  that  a  God  may  be  ; 
but  he  insists  that  He  has  not  discovered  himself, 
whether  by  the  utterance  of  His  voice  in  audible  re- 
velation, or  by  the  impress  of  His  hand  upon  visible 
nature.  His  verdict  on  the  doctrine  of  a  God  is  only 
that  it  is  not  proven  ;  it  is  not  that  it  is  disproven. 
He  is  but  an  atheist :  he  is  not  an  antitheist." 
This  is  precisely  the  attitude,  in  regard  to  the  ([ues- 
tion  of  the  Divine  existence,  which  has  been  assumed 
by  the  modern  Secularists,  as  represented  by  Jlr.  Ho- 
ly oake,  the  ablest  and  most  acute  writer  belonging  to 
the  party.  With  apparent  modesty,  this  author  re- 
fuses to  go  the  length  of  asserting  that  there  is  not, 
or  even  that  there  ra.ay  not  be  a  God,  but  he  simply 
declares  that  no  valid  evidence  has  yet  been  adduced 
to  prove  that  God  exists.  'With  strange  inconsis- 
tency, however,  Mr.  Holyoake  elsewhere  dogmati- 
cally affirms,  "  Most  decidedly  1  believe  that  the 
present  order  of  nature  is  insufficient  to  prove  the 
existence  of  an  intelligent  Creator;"  and  again,  "no 
imaginable  order,  no  contrivance,  however  mechani- 
cal, precise,  or  clear,  would  be  sufficient  to  prove  it." 
The  author  of  such  statements  as  the.se  is  plainly 
attempting  to  foroclo.=e  all  argument  for  the  existence 
of  a  God  as  inipo.ssible.  Such  presumption  is  not  to 
he  reasoned  with,  but  to  be  pitied.  Evidence  may 
be  adduced  of  tlie  strongest  and  the  most  resistless 
character,  biit  no  imaginable  extent  of  it  will  con- 
vince this  unbeliever.  The  fearful,  overwhelming 
responsibility  of  such  a  man's  position  it  is  impos- 
sible fully  to  conceive.  "  Man  is  nut  to  blame,"  6;iys 
Hr.   Chalmers   in    liis   'Natural  Theology,"   "if  an 


atheist,  because  of  the  want  of  proof.  But  he  is  to 
blame,  if  an  atheist,  because  he  has  shut  his  eyes. 
He  is  not  to  blame  that  the  evidence  for  a  God  has 
not  been  seen  by  him,  if  no  such  evidence  there  were 
within  the  field  of  his  observation.  But  he  is  to 
blame,  if  the  evidence  have  not  been  seen,  because 
he  turned  away  his  attention  from  it.  That  the 
question  of  a  God  may  lie  unresolved  in  his  mind, 
all  he  has  to  do  is  to  refuse  a  hearing  to  the  question. 
He  may  abide  without  the  conviction  of  a  God  if  he 
so  choose.  But  this  his  choice  is  matter  of  condem- 
nation. To  resist  God  after  tliat  he  is  known,  is 
criminality  towards  him  ;  but  to  be  .satisiied  that  he 
should  reinain  unknown,  is  like  criminality  towards 
him.  There  is  a  moral  perversity  of  spirit  with  him 
who  is  willing,  in  the  midst  of  many  objects  of  grati- 
fication, that  there  should  not  be  one  object  of  grati- 
tude. It  is  thus  that,  even  in  tlie  ignorance  of  God, 
there  may  be  a  responsibility  towards  God.  The 
Discerner  of  the  heart  sees,  whether,  for  the  bless- 
ings innumerable  wherewith  he  has  strewed  the  path 
of  every  man,  he  be  treated,  like  the  unknown  bene- 
factor who  was  diligently  sought,  or  like  the  un- 
known benefactor  who  was  never  cared  for.  In 
respect,  at  least  of  desire  after  God,  the  same  dis- 
tinction of  character  may  be  observed  between  one 
man  and  another — whether  God  be  wrapt  in  mys- 
tery, or  stand  forth  in  fidl  development  to  our  world. 
Even  though  a  m.intle  of  deepest  obscurity  lay  over 
the  question  of  his  existence,  this  would  not  eli'ace 
the  distinction,  between  tlie  piety  on  the  one  hand 
which  laboured  and  aspired  after  him,  and  the  im- 
piety upon  the  other,  which  never  missed  the  evi- 
dence that  it  did  not  care  for,  and  so  grovelled  in  the 
midst  of  its  own  sensuality  and  .selfishness.  The  eye 
of  a  heavenly  witness  is  upon  .all  these  varieties  ;  and 
thus,  whether  it  be  darkness  or  whether  it  be  dislike 
which  hath  caused  a  people  to  be  ignorant  of  God, 
there  is  with  him  a  clear  principle  of  judgment,  that 
he  can  extend  even  to  the  oultields  of  atheism." 

Mr.  Holyoake  boldly  alleges  that  it  is  impossible 
satisfactorily  to  prove  that  God  is,  but  happily  we 
are  so  constituted,  that  it  is  impossible  .satisfac- 
torily to  prove  that  God  is  not.  There  is  an 
intellectual  insthict  or  first  principle  in  the  mind  of 
every  man,  which  compels  him  to  recognise  a  Great 
First  Cause  from  which  all  tlu'ngs  had  their  origin. 
This  is  one  of  the  primary  beliefs  of  man.  But,  as 
Dr.  Godwin  asks  in  his  '  Lectures  on  the  Atheistic 
Controversy,'  "What  has  atheism  to  teach  but  mere 
negations  ? — that  there  is  no  First  Cause,  no  Creator, 
no  intention  in  all  the  beautiful  and  beneficial  ar- 
rangements of  nature;  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
mind  or  spirit  in  the  universe  ;  no  God,  no  angel,  no 
hereafter  for  man,  no  future  judgment,  no  heaven  or 
liell,  no  rewards  for  virtue  or  punishments  for  vice 
beyond  this  life.  Its  object  is,  in  fact,  to  teach  men 
to  disbelieve  what  all  ages  have  believed." 

There  are  two  modes  of  conducting  the  argument 
for    the    Divine    existence,    in   opposition    to    tlio 
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iitlu-ists  —  the  (1  priui-i  aiul  tlie  <i  posteriori — the  one 
ilenioiistratiiig  lliat  (!o(l  necessarily  must  be,  and  the 
utlier  pru\iiig  that  (jod  is.  The  consideration  of  the 
nature  and  force  of  these  two  species  of  argument 
fur  the  beini;  of  a  (iod,  belongs  more  properly  to  the 
article  TilKlsTS  (which  see).  The  Scriptures  never 
ar^ue  the  subject  of  the  existence  of  the  Divine 
Heing,  but  luiiformly  take  it  for  granted.  Thus,  in 
the  opening  verse  of  the  liible  we  are  told,  '■  In  the 
beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,"  a 
statement  whieli  assumes  tliat  God  is,  and  simply  an- 
nounces liim  as  the  Creator  of  the  universe.  And 
when  the  atheist  is  noticed  in  the  Sacred  Vcdume, 
his  creed  is  stamped  witli  the  character  of  consum- 
mate folly,  and  declared  to  liave  its  origin  in  the 
heart  ratiier  than  the  head.  "  The  fool  hath  said  in 
his  heart,  there  is  no  God."  His  moral  discern- 
ment is  perverted  by  sin,  and  therefore  he  .shuts 
his  eyes  upon  the  light,  and  surrenders  himself  to 
a  state  of  utter  and  irremediable  darkness. 

ATHP^NA,  one  of  the  principal  deities  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks.  She  is  said  to  have  sprung  from  the 
head  of  Zeus  in  full  armour.  Herodotus  makes  her 
only  the  adopted  daughter  of  Zeus,  following  the 
Ijibvan  tradition  as  to  her  being  born  of  Poseidon  and 
Tritouis.  Various  districts  of  Greece  claimed  to  be 
her  birthplace.  In  her  cliaracter,  as  she  is  repre- 
sented by  the  ancient  writers,  there  is  a  combination 
of  power  and  wisdom.  Slie  presided  over  states  and 
their  political  arrangements.  She  was  the  goddess, 
also,  of  agriculture,  and  the  inventor  of  various  agri- 
cultural implements,  particularly  the  plough  and  the 
rake  ;  besides  instructing  the  people  in  several  agri- 
cultural processes.  Athena  is  also  said  to  have  in- 
vented several  musical  instruments,  as  the  flute  and 
the  trumpet ;  and  various  useful  arts,  more  especially 
those  which  are  adapted  to  females.  In  short,  she 
was  the  goddess  of  all  wisdom,  and  knowledge,  and 
skill.  The  Atlieniaus  regarded  her  as  the  patron  of 
tlieir  state,  and  to  her  they  believed  themselves  in- 
deljted  for  their  celebrated  council  called  Areiop.\- 
(iU.s  (which  see).  Both  the  internal  arrangements 
ami  the  outward  defence  of  the  state  were  muler  lier 
lircitection  and  iuHuence.  To  her,  heroes  owe  their 
safety  in  battle.  In  the  Trojan  war  she  took  part 
with  the  Greeks. 

Athena  was  worshipped  throughout  all  Greece. 
In  Attica  she  was  viewed  as  the  national  goddess 
botli  of  the  city  and  the  country.  The  animals  of- 
fered in  sacrifice  to  her  were  usually  bulls,  rams,  aiul 
cows.  Among  trees,  the  olive  was  sacred  to  her ; 
and  among  living  creatures,  the  owl,  the  cock,  and 
the  serpent.  Among  the  Romans /h/(e)««  was  called 
^Itiifrra, 

ATHEN^EA,  a  festival  held  in  honour  of  .l///™<( 
(see  previous  article)  among  the  ancient  tirecka.  Si'C 
rANATIlKN/KA. 

ATIiI\GANI.\NS  ((ir.  o,  not,  thiiKjo,  to  touch), 
a(!hristiau  .sect  iilciitilie<l  in  the  I'.yzantine  historians 
with  the   I'aulicians    (which   see).     'J'he   name   is 


probably  derived  from  the  idea  imputed  to  them,  of 
imitating  the  Gnostics  or  Mauicheaiis,  in  regarding 
many  things  as  imclean,  and  therefore  not  touching 
them.  This  sect  had  its  principal  seat  in  the  city 
of  Amorion,  in  Upper  Phrygia,  where  many  Jews 
resided;  and, accordingly,  Neander  traces  its  origin  to 
a  mixture  of  Judaism  and  Christianity — an  opinion 
which  is  so  far  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  the  sect 
in  mixing  baptism  with  the  observance  of  all  the 
rites  of  Judaism  except  circumcision.  It  is  tpiite 
possible  that  some  remains  of  the  older  Judaizing 
Christians,  against  whom  the  apostle  Paul  warns  the 
Colossians  (ii.  21),  may  have  continued  in  Phrygia 
down  to  the  tenth  century,  when  the  Byzantine  his- 
torians speak  of  them  as  existing.  This  sect  had 
the  merit  of  refusing  to  take  any  part  in  the  abuses 
of  the  times,  especially  in  image-worship,  and  in 
veneration  of  the  cross,  and  of  the  hierarchy  of  the 
reigning  party. 

xVTHOCIANS,  a  Christian  sect  which  arose  in  the 
third  century,  who  maintained  the  mortality  of  the 
.sold.  They  are  probably  the  same  with  the  Ai!.\- 
liici  or  Arabians  (which  see). 

ATHOR,  or  Athyr,  an  ancient  E^^'j'ptian  gcid- 
dess,  regarded  by  the  great  Etymologicon  as  the 
\'enus  of  the  Egyptians,  in  whose  honour,  Stralio 
tells  us,  a  sacred  cow  was  fed  at  Momemphis. 
Athyri  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  among  the  dilVcrent 
names  of  Isis. 

ATHOS  MOUNT  (Monks  of).  This  mountain 
in  Greece  is  situated  in  Chaleidia,  and,  from  the 
number  of  monasteries  which  have  been  built  upon  its 
sides,  as  well  as  from  its  being  a  frequent  resort  of 
devout  pilgrims,  it  long  ago  received  the  name  of  the 
Holy  mountain,  which  it  retains  to  this  day.  Before 
the  Greek  revolution,  there  were  about  five  thousand 
Greek  monks  or  Caloyeus  (which  see)  resident  on 
this  mountain.  They  lead  a  life  of  celibacy,  and 
are  generally  of  the  order  of  St.  Basil.  The  number 
of  monasteries  amounts  to  somewhere  about  twenty, 
but  several  of  them  are  in  ruins,  and  only  three  or 
four  are  maintahied  in  splendour.  All  the  monas- 
teries on  Mount  Athos  derive  their  support  from  es- 
tates which  belong  to  them  in  Macedonia,  Thessaly, 
and  other  parts  of  Greece,  and  are  superintended  by 
persons  connected  with  the  order.  The  whole  of 
these  superintendents,  amounting  in  nundjer  to 
1,200,  were  suddeidy  seized  by  the  Turks  in  1822, 
and,  without  any  ajiparimt  reason,  cruelly  put  to 
death.  The  great  mass  of  the  Greek  monks  o! 
Moimt  Athos  are  quite  illiterate,  being  oidy  required 
to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  to  perform  readily 
the  Alctdiioitd,  that  is,  their  prostrati<jns  after  the  re- 
cital of  some  particular  psalms,  with  the  UloriaPutn 
at  the  end  of  them.  Some  of  these  monks  are  re- 
quired to  repeat  their  Mclanoiid  three  hundred  times 
eveiy  twenty-four  hom-s,  mdess  indisposed,  and,  in 
this  case,  a  priest  must  disidiarge  the  duty  inetead  of 
them.  The  Caloyers  of  Moimt  Athos  liave  a  steel 
collar  witli  a  cross  ajipendcd  to  it  of  about  seven  (jr 
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eight  poiinils  weiglit.  This  collar,  which  is  used  on 
the  admission  of  a  new  monk  into  their  order,  is  al- 
leged to  have  belonged  to  St.  Athanasius,  who  lived 
in  the  ninth  centnr)',  and  who  procm-ed  the  founda- 
tion of  one  of  their  principal  convents  called  Laiiron. 
The  cell  of  tliis  saint,  and  the  white  marlile  stone  on 
which  he  was  wont  to  say  his  prayers,  are  pointed 
out  as  curiosities,  the  stone  having  a  cavity  in  it  of 
about  four  or  live  inches  deep,  occasioned,  it  is  said, 
by  the  saint  kneeling  so  frequently  upon  it.  The 
residence  of  monks  upon  the  Holy  mountain  must 
have  been  of  great  antiquity ;  it  is  supposed  that  it 
was  probablv  selected  as  a  seat  for  monasteries  about 
the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great,  in  the  fourth 
century. 

ATHOUAF,  a  name  given  by  the  Mohammedans 
to  the  procession  made  by  pilgrims  seven  times 
round  the  Kaaba  or  black  stone,  in  the  Beitullali  or 
temple  of  Mecca,  during  the  fast  of  Ra.vudiian. 
See  Fasts. 

ATHOUS,  a  surname  of  Zeus,  derived  from 
Mount  Athos,  on  which  he  bad  a  temple  dedicated 
to  his  worship. 

ATIj.\S,  a  deity  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  al- 
leged by  Hesiod  to  be  a  son  of  Japetus  and  Clymene. 
He  is  spoken  of  in  Homer's  Odyssey  as  bearing  up 
the  pillars  both  of  earth  and  heaven  ;  which  has  by 
some  writers  been  supposed  to  be  a  figurative  repre- 
sentation, denoting  that  Atlas  was  skilled  in  astro- 
nomy, and  first  tauglit  that  the  earth  was  in  the  form 
of  a  globe.  He  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
in  the  north-western  part  of  Africa;  hence  there  is 
still  a  range  of  mountains  in  that  region  which  bears 
his  name. 

ATOCHA  (Our  Lady  orl,  a  name  given  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  under  which  she  has  a  chapel  dedi- 
cated to  her  at  Madrid.  She  is  said  to  perform  as 
many  miracles  there  as  at  any  other  of  her  chapels. 
She  is  represented  in  the  dress  of  a  widow,  with  a 
cliaplet  in  her  hands,  and  on  festival  days  she  is 
crowned  with  the  sun,  and  decked  out  with  the  finest 
garments,  adorned  with  the  riche-st  jewels.  The 
chapel  is  bghted  up,  according  to  accounts,  with  a 
lumdred  gold  and  silver  lamps. 

ATOMISTS,  a  sect  of  philosophers  in  ancient 
Greece,  who  have  not  without  good  cause  been 
ranked  as  atheists.  The  originator  of  the  system 
seems  to  have  been  Leucippus ;  it  was  carried  out, 
however,  to  a  more  complete  systematic  form  by 
Democritus.  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  .sys- 
tem was  the  eternal  existence  of  matter  in  the  form 
of  an  infinite  number  of  atoms  existing  in  infinite 
space.  Anaxagoras,  and  the  earlier  school  of  Atom- 
ists,  had  taught  also  the  eternity  of  matter  in  the 
form  of  atoms,  but  for  the  construction  of  worlds  they 
considered  a  controlling  power  to  be  necessary,  winch 
was  Mind  or  Intelligence.  In  the  hands  of  Demo- 
critus, however,  followed  by  Epicurus,  Mind  disap- 
pears, and  Matter  alone  is  considered  as  really  ex- 
isting.    It  is  by  indefinite  combinations  of  atoms 


that  the  different  forms  of  objects  are  brought  about. 
Even  om-  own  perception  of  outward  objects,  which 
we  generally  regard  as  strictly  mental  iji  its  charac- 
ter, is  explained  by  this  system  on  a  strangely  mate- 
rialistic hypothesis.  All  things  are  said  to  be  con- 
stantly throwing  oft'  images  of  themselves,  which 
after  assimilating  to  themselves  the  surrounding  air, 
enter  the  soul  by  the  pores  of  the  sensitive  organ. 
The  eye,  for  example,  to  use  the  illustration  of  Mr. 
Lewes,  is  composed  of  aipieous  humours  ;  and  water 
sees.  But  how  does  water  see  ?  It  is  diaphanous, 
and  receives  the  image  of  whatever  is  presented  to 
it.  The  very  soul  itself,  according  to  Democritus, 
was  composed  of  the  finest  fire-atoms,  and  all  its 
knowledge  was  derived  from  actual  corporeal  contact 
through  the  impressions  made  by  external  objects 
upon  tlie  outward  senses.  All  knowledge  was  in  his 
view  jjhenoinenal,  to  employ  the  language  of  Kant, 
and  hence  he  regarded  all  human  knowledge  as  un- 
certain, being  not  absolutely,  but  only  relatively 
true.  All  nature,  on  the  Atomic  hj'pothesis,  consists 
i)(  a  2>leiium  and  a  vaamm ;  the  plenum  consisting  of 
elementary  particles,  the  infinite  number  of  which 
are  liomogeneous  in  quality,  but  heterogeneous  in 
form.  As  like  attracts  like,  these  particles  combin  ■ 
ing  together  form  real  things  and  beings.  Thus  all 
idea  of  a  Divine  Creator  is  superseded.  The  Atomic 
philosophers  of  antiquity  are  to  be  ciirefully  distin- 
guished from  the  Atomic  philosophers  of  our  day, 
who  teach  the  law  of  definite  proportions,  and  thus, 
instead  of  giving  countenance  to  the  atheistic  doc- 
trine, adduce  an  additional  and  very  powerful  argu- 
ment for  the  existence  of  a  God,  drawn  from  the 
laws  and  collocations  of  matter. 

ATONEMENT  CONTROVERSY.  It  has  been 
the  belief  of  the  Christian  world  from  the  earliest 
ages,  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  propitiatory  in  its 
character,  or  in  other  words,  was  designed  to  be,  and 
actually  was,  an  atonement  for  sin,  a  .sacrifice  offered 
up  to  satisfy  Divine  justice,  and  reconcile  sinners  to 
God.  In  this  view,  all  the  great  denominations  into 
which  the  Christian  world  has  been  divided  are 
agreed.  We  refer  to  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches,  Romanists  and  Protestants,  Calvinists  and 
Anninians.  This  generally  received  doctrine,  how- 
ever, has  been  disputed  by  the  Socinians,  who  deny 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  and,  therefore,  endeavour  to 
fritter  away  the  doctrine  of  atonement.  Their  belief 
on  this  latter  pomt  may  be  thus  summarily  described. 
"  The  great  object  of  the  nnssion  and  death  of 
Christ,  was  to  give  the  fullest  proof  of  a  state  of  re- 
tribution, in  order  to  supply  the  strongest  motives 
to  virtue ;  and  the  making  an  express  regard  to  the 
doctrine  of  a  resurrection  to  immortal  life,  the  prin- 
cipal sanction  of  the  laws  of  virtue,  is  an  advantage 
peculiar  to  Christianity.  By  this  ad\antage  the 
gospel  reforms  the  world,  and  the  remission  of  sin  is 
consequent  on  reformation.  For  although  there  are 
some  texts  in  which  the  pardon  of  sin  seems  to  be 
represented  as  dispensed  in  consideration  of  the  suf- 
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forinsp,  the  merits,  tlie  resurrection,  tlie  life  or  the 
obedience  ot'Clirist,  we  cAnnot  but  conclnde,  iij^on  a 
careful  examijuuion.  that  all  those  views  of  it  are 
partial  represeiitationa,  and  that,  according  to  the 
plain  general  tenor  of  Scripture,  the  pardon  of  sin  is 
in  reality  always  dispensed  by  the  free  mercy  of 
God.  upon  account  of  man"s  personal  ^■irtue,  a  peni- 
tent upright  heart,  and  a  reformed  exemplary  life, 
without  regard  to  the  sufferings  or  merit  of  any 
being  whatever."  By  such  a  melancholy  perver- 
sion of  the  whole  Christian  scheme,  the  SocLnians 
contrive  to  get  quit  of  the  propitiatoiy  character  of 
Christ's  death,  making  it  nothing  more  than  an  at- 
tesiation  of  the  truth  of  His  doctrine,  and  that  He 
might  obtain  the  power  of  imparting  the  forgi-s-euess 
of  sins. 

Between  the  Socinian  and  the  catholic  view  of 
the  atonement,  there  lies  what  has  been  called  the 
Middle  scheme,  which  agi-ees  with  the  .Socinian  in 
rejecting  tlie  atonement,  but  at  the  same  time  admits 
the  ortiiodox  or  catholic  view,  so  far  as  to  maintain 
that  it  hath  pleased  God  to  promise  forgiveness 
through  the  mediation  of  Christ.  Tliis  opinion  is  held 
by  a  party,  %\ho  do  not  consider  Cln-ist  as  the  ctenial 
and  consubstantial  Son  of  God,  but  as  the  fu'st  and 
most  glorious  of  created  beings,  by  whom  the  world 
was  made.  Accordingly,  they  rest  the  mediation  of 
Christ  not  upon  an  atonement,  but  upon  His  inter- 
cession. The  same  objection,  it  is  obvious,  lies 
against  this  theory,  as  agauist  the  Socinian,  that  it 
does  not  satisfactorily  account  for  the  sulVerings  of 
an  innocent  person.  Why  did  .Jesus  Christ,  though 
free  according  to  both  theories  from  all  guilt,  whether 
personal  or  imjuited,  endure  such  suflerings  as  we 
know  he  undenvent  by  Divine  appointment  ?  This 
is  of  itself  a  testing  question,  which  shows  the  utter 
uisutficiency  both  of  the  Socinian  and  the  middle 
scheme.  The  truth  is,  that  among  aU  nations,  and 
in  all  ages,  the  idea  of  atonement  has  pirevailed,  as  is 
clearly  manifest  from  the  extent  to  which  saerilices 
have  been  oll'ered,  with  the  express  object  of  propi- 
tiating the  Divine  Being;  and  these  consisting  not 
of  irrational  animals  merely,  but  in  many  instances 
of  human  beings.  And  what  principle  is  more  in- 
delibly impressed  on  eveiy  page  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment than  that,  "  without  (shedding  of  blood  there  is 
no  remission  of  sins."  In  the  plainest  Language,  be- 
sides, the  Scriptures  assert  the  death  of  Christ  to 
have  been  an  atonement  f(ir  sins.  Thus  it  is  said  in 
words  which  one  would  think  it  is  impossible  to 
misunderstand  or  mistake,  Kph.  v.  2,  ■'  He  gave 
Himself  for  us  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God  for 
a  sweet-smelling  savour;"  1  John  ii.  2,  "He  is 
the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only, 
but  .also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world;"  Rom.  v. 
10,  "  By  his  de.ath  we  are  reconciled  to  God;"  Rev. 
V.  9,  "He  has  redeemed  us  to  God  by  His  blood." 
These  explicit  statements,  even  the  Socinian  himself 
cannot  deny,  and  he  is  driven  to  the  strange  expe- 
dient of  asserting  that  Christ  was  only  a  metaphori- 


cal priest,  and  that  his  sacrifice  was  a  metajihorical 
sacrilice,  and  consequently  his  redemption  which  he 
hath  purchased  for  his  people  must  be  only  a  meta- 
jiliorlcal  redemption,  that  is,  no  redemption  at  all. 

The  Swedenborgians  reg.'ird  Christ's  sufferings  as 
having  been  endiu"od  on  his  own  account,  not  on 
ours;  and  accordingly  they  refuse  to  admit  the  doc- 
trine of  the  imputation  of  His  righteou.sness.  The 
modem  Universalists  aiiinn  that  the  word  atonement 
in  Scripture  language  simply  denotes  reconciliation, 
and  that  Christ  died  merely  to  convince  mankind  of 
the  innnutability  of  God's  universal  saving  love.  It 
is  painful  to  observe  the  loose  views  which  have  been 
promulgated  by  various  theological  writers  on  the 
subject  for  a  century  past.  Thus  Di-.  Taylor  of  Nor- 
wich, in  his  writings,  alleges,  "  By  the  blood  of 
Cln-ist,  God  discharges  us  from  guilt,  because  the 
blood  of  Cl'.rist  is  the  most  jiowerful  mciuis  of  free- 
ing us  from  the  pollution  and  the  power  of  sin." 
The  propitiatoi-y  view  of  the  atonement  is  thus  en- 
tirely lost  sight  of,  and  its  whole  ethcacy  in  the  .sal- 
vation of  the  soul  is  reduced  to  a  mere  moral  influ- 
ence. And  to  make  it  the  more  obvious  that  such 
is  his  opinion  of  the  modus  opTcindi  of  the  atone- 
ment, he  tells  us  in  plain  language,  that  by  "  the 
blood  of  Christ"  is  meant  "  his  perfect  obedience 
and  goodjiess."  Dr.  Priestley  went  so  far  as  to 
deny  that  the  doctrine  of  atonement  formed  a  part 
of  the  Christian  scheme.  A  class  of  writers  again, 
among  whom  are  to  be  r,anked  Drs.  rrice,  AVhitby, 
and  Maoknight,  while  they  admit  the  reality  of  the 
atonement,  deny  that  it  had  any  elhcacy  in  itself  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  Divine  justice,  hut  derives  all 
its  eti'ect  from  the  Divine  appointment.  According 
to  this  hypothesis,  God  might  have  saved  sinners  if 
He  had  so  pleased  without  an  atonement,  and 
there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  the  death 
of  Christ  and  the  pardon  of  the  sinner.  Thus  the 
bearing  of  Christ's  divinity  upon  his  sacrifice  isentirely 
lost  sight  of.  This  theory  "  imports,"  to  use  the 
langu.ige  of  Dr.  Dick  in  his  'Lectures  on  Theology,' 
"  that  the  mission  of  Christ  was  gratuitous  in  everj 
sense ;  that  without  any  sufficient  reason  he  was 
subjected  to  sorrow  and  death ;  that  there  has  been 
a  theatrical  display  of  the  severity  of  Divine  justice, 
to  persuade  us  that  it  is  inflexible  and  inexorable, 
while  it  would  not  have  been  dishonoured,  although 
sin  had  been  pennitted  to  pass  with  impunity  ;  and 
that  the  love  of  God  is  not  so  wonderful  as  we  were 
wont  to  believe,  because  its  greatest  gift  might  liavB 
been  witldield  without  at  all  hindering  our  salva- 
tion." The  fact  that  such  consequences  as  these 
flow  naturally  from  this  theory  may  well  warrant  us 
in  rejecting  it,  more  especially  as  it  derives  not  the 
slightest  sujiport  from  the  sacred  writings. 

The  question  on  the  subject  of  the  atonement, 
which  more  than  any  other  has  given  rise  to  contro- 
versy among  cUvines,  regards  the  extent  of  its  efli- 
cacy,  whether  it  reached  to  all  men,  or  to  those  only 
wlio  were  given  to  Clirist  by  tbe  rather.    Tlio  IMa 
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gians  and  ^^iiinians  maintain  the  former  view, 
while  Calvinists  as  strenuously  mainrain  the  latter. 
Another  party  has  arisen  of  late  years,  who  allege 
not  only  that  Christ  died  for  all  men,  but  that  in 
consequence  of  his  death  all  men  are  actually  par- 
doiied.  The  natural  inference  from  such  a  doctrine 
is,  that  if  all  men  are  p;u-doned,  then  all  men  must 
be  saved,  but  to  prevent  such  an  uiference  being 
drawn,  it  is  alleged  that  no  man's  pardon  will  be  of 
any  avail  to  him  unless  he  believes  that  he  is  par- 
doned. Such  a  belief,  according  to  tl;is  theory,  can- 
not fiiil  to  belong  to  every  man,  seeing  the  conclu- 
sion necessarily  follows  that  each  individual  man  in 
virtue  of  being  a  man  is  pardoned.  To  remove  this 
obvious  difficulty,  it  is  assetted,  tliat  we  shall  not  en- 
joy the  benefit  of  the  pardon  mile.ss,  in  addition  to 
our  faith,  we  are  tauctitied  by  our  faith.  Thus  our 
final  salvation  is  made  to  depend  upon  om-  own  holi- 
ness, and  not  exchisively  tipon  the  atonement  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Arniinian  view  of  the  extent  of  the  atone- 
ment is  somewhat  dilierent  from  the  theory  just  ex- 
plained. It  teaches  no  doubt  that  Christ  died  for 
all,  but  the  grotmd  of  this  is  stated  to  be,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  Christ  a  dispensation  of 
grace  has  been  established  under  which  all  men  are 
placed;  a  new  covenant  is  made  with  them  which 
promises  eternal  life  to  sincere  instead  of  perfect 
obedience  ;  and  such  assistance  is  afforded  to  them, 
as  if  rightly  improved  will  enable  them  to  work  out 
tlieir  salvation.  This  theory  in  all  its  ]<arts  is  de- 
cidedly opposed  to  the  Word  of  God.  From  begin- 
ning to  end  it  is  a  human  device  to  support  a  favoin-- 
ite  notion.  The  dispensation  under  which  men  are 
supposed  to  be  placed  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  Clu'ist,  is  one  which  substitutes  sincere  though 
imperfect,  histead  of  perfect  obedience,  thus  giving 
countenance  to  the  absurd  principle  that  the  Divine 
Being  can  depart  from  the  strictness  and  purity  of 
his  holy  law,  and  thus  belie  the  essential  holiness  of 
his  natiu-e.  No  co>'enant  involving  any  such  erro- 
neous principle  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bible. 

As  to  the  limited  extent  of  the  atonement,  the 
language  of  the  New  Testament  is  explicit.  Our 
Lord  himself  says,  John  x.  15,  "I  lay  down  my  life 
for  the  sheep ;"  and  explaining  who  his  sheep  are, 
he  says,  "  My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  I  know 
them,  and  they  follow  me ;  I  give  unto  them  eternal 
life,  and  they  shall  never  perish,  neither  shall  any 
pluck  them  out  of  my  hand."  It  is  plain  then  from 
a  comparison  of  these  passages,  that  Ciirist  died  for 
Mis  people  only,  whom  He  tenns  His  sheep,  and  for 
whom  peculiar  privileges  are  reserved.  It  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  haiuls,  liowever,  that  there  are  pas- 
sages in  the  New  Testament  wluch  seem  at  first  sight 
to  convey  the  impression  that  Clirist  died  for  all. 
Thus  in  John  i.  29,  it  is  said,  "  Dehold  the  Lamb  of 
(rod  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world ;"  and 
Jesiis  is  declared  in  1  Jolui  ii.  2,  to  be  "  the  pro- 
pitiation   for    the   .'-ins  of   the   wliole  world."     The 


world,  however,  in  these  and  other  places,  must  not 
be  understood  as  denoting  all  mankind,  but  the  na- 
tions in  general,  as  distinguished  from  the  Jews. 
Again,  we  find  in  2  Cor.  v.  15,  the  apparently  unlinnt- 
ed  statement  that  "  Christ  died  for  all,"  bat  innne- 
diately  after  the  statement  is  limited  by  the  words, 
"  that  they  who  live  should  not  hencefortli  live  unto 
themselves,  but  unto  Him  who  died  fi.r  tliem  and 
rose  again;"  thus  showing  that  by  the  word  "  all" 
in  the  first  clause,  is  meant  not  all  mankind,  but  all 
who  live  through  Christ.  In  the  siune  way  all  those 
expressions,  which  are  apparently  ludimited  and  uni- 
versal throughout  the  Bible,  must  be  carefully  in- 
terpreted in  connection  with  other  passages,  which 
bear  upon  the  same  subject,  keeping  always  in  view 
the  well-known  and  admitted  nde  of  interpretation, 
that  tlie  universal  statement  is  to  be  explained  liy 
the  limited,  and  not  the  Hmited  by  the  imiversal.  On 
the  two  classes  of  texts  to  which  we  refer,  Dr. 
Candlish  makes  the  following  remarks.  "  There  is 
this  general  dilTerence  between  tlie  two  classes  of 
texts — those  which  seem  to  assert  a  general,  and 
those  which  rather  point  to  a  restricted  and 
limited,  reference,  in  the  atonuig  work  of  Christ — 
that  while  the  fonner  easily  admit  of  a  clear  and 
consistent  interpretation,  such  as  makes  them  har- 
monize with  the  doctrine  which,  at  first  sight,  they 
might  be  supposed  to  contradict,  it  is  altogether 
otherwise  with  the  latter;  it  can  only  be  by  a  pro- 
cess of  dislortion — by  their  being  made  to  stilTer 
violence — that  they  can  be  so  explained  away  as  to 
become  even  neutral  ui  the  controversy.  It  is  re- 
markable, accordingly,  that  tl;e  opponents  of  the 
Calvinistic  view  rarely,  if  ever,  apply  themselves  to 
the  task  of  showing  what  fair  construction  may  be 
put,  according  to  their  theory,  on  the  texts  usually 
cited  against  them.  They  think  it  enough  suiiply 
to  collect  an  aiTay  of  texts  wliich,  wheu  uttered  in 
single  notes,  give  a  sound  similar  to  that  of  their  ovni 
trumpet ;  and  although  v.e  undertake  to  prove,  in 
every  instance,  that  the  sound,  even  taken  alone,  is, 
at  the  least,  a  very  uneertr.iu  one,  and  that,  when 
combined  and  blended  with  the  sounds  of  other  notes 
in  the  same  bar  or  clefl',  the  general  result  of  the  iiar- 
monized  melody  is  such  as  to  chime  in  with  the  strain 
wdiich  we  think  we  find  elsewhere — the)'  are  very 
slow  in  dealing  thus  with  the  texts  quoted  on  the 
other  side.  But  it  is  surely  as  incumbent  upon  them 
to  explain  how  the  texts  on  our  side  are  to  be  inter- 
preted consistently  with  their  views,  as  it  is  on  us 
to  make  a  corresponding  attempt  m  regard  to  the 
texts  which  they  claim  as  theirs.  This,  however,  it 
would  be  by  no  means  easy  to  do.  For  setting 
aside  all  partial  coinisel  in  this  inquiry,  and  coming 
to  tlie  passages  referred  to,  not  fur  the  purpose  of 
reconciling  tliem  with  ;my  suppiosed  •  analogy  of  the 
faith,'  but  exclusively  bent  on  looking  at  each  in  the 
light  of  its  own  context  i  r  connection,  we  can 
scarcely  fail  to  j'erceive  that  the  assertion  ot  a 
limited  or  restricted  att^nemeiit  is  liy  no  means  in 
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them,  what  that  of  a  universal  retlemption  wouhl 
l\ave  l)een  in  the  other  series  of  passages  ne  have 
considereil — an  excrescence  upon  the  argument  in 
lianil,  not  in  point  or  to  the  purpose,  but  intrusive 
and  embarrassing — embarrassing,  we  of  course  mean, 
not  to  tlie  controversialist,  but  to  tlie  critic,  in  his 
exegesis  or  exposition  of  the  particular  verses  under 
review.  On  the  contrary,  this  assertion  of  limitation 
or  restriction,  as  being  the  characteristic  feature  of 
Christ's  work,  is  at  tlie  very  heart  of  these  passages 

essential  to  the  writer's  or  the  sjieaker's  argument 

or  reasoning,  at  tlie  time,  and,  indeed,  essential  to 
what  he  says  having  any  meaning  at  all." 

But  the  question  still  recurs.  Is  there  no  sense  in 
which  it  can  be  truly  alleged  that  Christ  died  for 
all  ?  or,  in  other  words,  Has  the  world  at  large  reaped 
no  advantage  from  the  sutl'erings  and  death  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  ?  In  reply  to  this  question  we  would 
remark,  that  there  are  common  as  well  as  special 
benetits  of  the  death  of  Christ.  The  common  bene- 
fits are  the  establishment  of  a  dispensation  of  long- 
suffering  patience  and  forbearance  towards  an  un- 
godly world,  and  the  introduction  of  a  system  of 
means  and  ordinances  along  with  the  common  oper- 
ations of  the  Spirit.  These  belong  to  all  mankind 
without  exception,  and  the  possession  of  them  lays 
the  world  under  the  hea\'iest  responsibility.  The 
speckd  benefits  of  the  death  of  Christ,  however,  are 
alone  of  a  strictly  saviug  character,  and  belong  to 
His  own  believing  people.  They  are  His  sheep,  and 
to  them  alone  He  gives  eternal  life.  It  is  tlie  ne- 
glect of  this  distinction  between  the  common,  and 
speciol  benefits  of  the  death  of  Christ  which  has 
given  rise  in  the  minds  of  some  theologians  to  con- 
fused views  on  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement. 

Another  question,  in  connection  with  the  atone- 
ment, has  of  late  years  given  rise  to  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  among  theological  writers  both 
in  Britain  and  America.  The  question  refers  to  the 
design  of  the  atonement,  whether  it  was  general  or 
particulai-.  The  .same  point  was  discussed  between 
the  Arminians  and  the  Calvinists  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  centurj' ;  but  the  form  in  which  the 
question  has  of  late  presented  itself  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent, the  doctrine  of  a  univei'sal  atonement  being 
now  held  along  with  the  doctrine  of  a  particular 
election.  The  question  is  thus  stripped  of  its  gross 
Arminian  aspect,  and  presented  under  the  more  mo- 
dilicd  form  of  what  is  termed  in  America  Hopkin- 
sianism.  The  theological  lectures  of  Dr.  Dwight, 
which  have  obtained  extensive  circulation  on  both 
sides  of  the  .'Vtlantic,  have  diffused  very  widely  this 
plausible  theory  of  the  atonement.  The  alilest 
writer  in  its  defence  isundoubteilly  (he  late  lamented 
Dr.  Wardlaw,  who,  in  a  work  published  on  the  sub- 
ject, says,  "  According  to  this  scheme  the  atonement 
was  designed  as  a  vindication,  manifestation,  or  ra- 
ther display  of  the  righteousness  of  God,  such  as  to 
render  forgiveness  and  .s-ilvafion  eonsistpnt  with  the 
houiiur  of  tli.Mt   perfection  of  the   Divine   charaetrr ; 


leaving  the  Supreme  Ruler  and  Judge  in  the  free 
and  sovereign  exercise  of  the  mercy  in  which  he  de- 
lights, to  dispense  those  blessings,  more  or  less  ex- 
tensively, according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his 
will."  This  explanation  of  the  matter  places  elec- 
tion posterior,  in  point  of  time,  to  the  atonement, 
and  assigns  to  the  latter  no  greater  efficacy  than  tlie 
rendering  of  the  salvation  of  bis  people  possible. 
There  is  no  connection  here  between  the  Head 
Christ  and  his  members.  He  had  no  higher  object 
in  his  death,  according  to  this  theory,  than  the  re- 
moving of  all  hindrances  in  the  way  of  the  outgoing 
of  the  Divine  mercy,  and  thus  the  great  work  of 
mail's  redemptiijpi  is  robbed  of  that  beauty  and  con- 
sistency in  which  it  is  set  before  us  in  the  Word  of 
God. 

ATONEMENT  (Day  of),  the  tenth  day  of  the 
seventh  mouth,  called  Tisri  among  the  Jews,  or  the 
fifth  day  before  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  This  was 
ajipointed  by  God  to  be  a  solemn  yearly  fast,  as  we 
find  fully  explained  in  Lev.  xvi.,  but  particularly  ver. 
29 — .34,  "  And  this  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever  unto 
you  :  that  in  the  seventh  month,  on  the  tenth  day  of 
the  mouth,  ye  shall  afflict  your  souls,  and  do  no 
work  at  all,  whether  it  be  one  of  your  own  country, 
or  a  stranger  that  sojounieth  among  you  :  for  on 
that  day  shall  the  priest  make  an  atonement  for  you, 
to  cleanse  you,  that  ye  mav  be  clean  from  all  your 
sins  before  the  Lord.  It  shall  be  a  sabbath  of  rest 
unto  you,  and  ye  shall  afflict  your  souls  by  a  statute 
for  ever.  And  the  priest,  whom  he  shall  anoint, 
and  whom  he  .shall  consecrate  to  minister  in  the 
priest's  oflice  in  his  father's  stead,  shall  make  the 
atonement,  and  shall  jiut  on  the  linen  clotlies,  even 
the  holy  garments  :  and  he  shall  make  an  atone- 
ment for  the  holy  sanctuary,  and  be  shall  make  an 
atonement  for  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation, 
and  for  the  altar,  and  he  .shall  make  an  atonement 
for  the  priests,  and  for  all  the  people  of  the  con- 
gregation. And  this  shall  be  an  everlasting  sta- 
tute unto  you,  to  make  an  atonement  for  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  for  all  their  sins  once  a-year.  And 
he  did  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses."  On  this 
day  alone  throughout  the  whole  year  was  the  high 
]iriest  pcrniitted  to  enter  the  holy  of  holies,  .and 
not  without  due  preparation  under  pain  of  death. 
Ill  the  Talmud  the  day  of  atonement  is  styled  the 
"Great  Fasting,"  or  sometiuies  "The  Day."  The 
services  of  the  day  conunenced  with  iiersoual  pre- 
paration on  the  part  of  the  high-priest.  Having 
washed  himself  in  water,  he  put  on  the  holy  liin'ii 
garments  with  the  mitre.  He  then  led  into  the 
outer  sanctuary  a  young  bullock  for  a  sin-otVering, 
and  a  ram  for  a  burnl-oU'ering — both  nf  them  sacri- 
fices for  himself  and  his  household,  including,  as  sonic 
suppose,  the  whole  body  of  priests  and  Levites. 
Having  thus  completed  his  own  personal  prepara- 
tion, the  congregation  brought  him  two  kids  of  the 
goats  for  a  sin-otl'eriug.  and  one  ram  for  a  sin-oll'er- 
ing ;  and  tlicse  were  t<i  l>c  oO'ered   for  Ihemselvesat 
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the  door  of  the  tabeniacle.  The  hjt  was  then  cast 
upon  the  two  goats  to  ascertain  which  of  them  shouhl 
be  sacriliceil  as  an  ottering  to  the  Lord,  and  whicli 
(if  tlicm  should  be  let  go  for  a  scape-goat  into  the 
,\'il(k'rness.  After  this  he  took  the  bullock  fur  a 
sin-olfering,  slew  it  on  the  altar,  and  poia-ed  out  the 
blood.  Tlien  taking  in  his  liands  a  portion  of  the 
lilood  and  a  censer  with  burning  incense,  he  passed 
through  the  holy  place  into  the  holiest  of  all,  and 
sprinkled  the  blood  on  the  mercy-scat  seven  times, 
to  piu-ify  it  from  the  pollution  which  his  own  sins 
had  brought  upon  it  daring  the  preceding  year. 

Oiiitting  the  most  holy  place,  Aaron  came  forth 
and  once  more  stood  at  the  altar,  prepared  to  otter 
for  the  sins  of  the  people.  Having  slain  the  peo- 
ple's sacrifice,  confessing  their  sins  over  it,  he  passed 
again  into  the  holy  of  holies  to  sprinkle  the  blood 
both  upon  and  before  the  mercy-seat.  With  strong 
crying  and  tears  he  makes  earnest  supplication  in 
belialf  of  the  people,  spreading  out  their  sins  before 
God,  and  imploring  the  Divine  forgiveness.  Dur- 
ing this  solfum  transaction  the  high-priest  was  alone 
in  the  most  holy  place.  He  then  purified  the 
courts  and  the  altar.  The  ceremony  which  followed 
was  of  a  peculiar  character.  The  live  goat  was 
brought  forward,  when  the  high-priest  advancing 
laid  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  animal,  con- 
fessing the  sins  of  the  people,  and  laying  them  as  it 
were  upon  the  head  of  the  goat.  It  now  bore  the 
sin  and  the  curse  of  Israel,  and  this  scape-goat  was 
forthwith  sent  by  the  hands  of  a  tit  person  into  the 
wilderness,  where  it  was  left  to  perish  unpitied  and 
alone,  as  the  sin-bearing  substitute  of  guilty  Israel. 
The  work  of  atonement  being  now  completed,  the 
high-priest  put  otf  his  linen  garments,  and  left  them 
in  the  sanctuary  ;  then  Iraving  washed  himself  he 
put  on  his  usual  dress.  The  services  of  the  day  were 
concluded  by  the  ottering  of  bunit-offerings  for  him- 
self and  the  people  at  the  evening  sacrifice. 

The  following  gi-aphic  description  of  the  whole 
ceremonial  observed  on  the  great  day  of  atonement 
is  given  by  Mr.  Bonar,  in  his  '  Commentary  on  Le- 
viticus:' "It  had  been  a  wondrous  day  from  the 
very  first  dawn  to  the  last  streak  of  setting  sun. 
At  the  third  hour  of  the  morning  (nine  o'clock) 
every  sti'eet  or  way  of  the  camp  had  been  trodden  by 
a  people  going  up  to  peculiar  service — each  moving 
along  serious  and  awe-struck.  As  many  as  the 
courts  could  contain  enter — specially  aged  men  and 
lathers  of  Israel ;  the  rest  stand  in  thousands  near, 
or  sit  in  groups  under  green  bushes  and  on  little 
eminences  that  overlook  the  enclosing  curtains.  Some 
are  in  the  attitude  of  prayer ;  some  arc  pondering 
the  book  of  the  law  ;  some,  like  Hannah,  move  their 
lips,  though  no  word  is  heard  ;  all  are  ever  and 
again  glancing  at  the  altar,  and  the  array  of  the 
courts.  Even  children  sit  in  wonder,  and  whisper 
their  inquiries  to  their  parents.  The  morning  sacri- 
fice is  oflered  ;  the  priest's  bullock  and  ram  stand- 
ing by,  and  other  victims  besides.     They  wait  in 


expectation  of  what  is  to  follow  when  the  smoke  of 
the  morning  lamb  has  melted  into  the  clouds.  They 
see  the  lots  cast  on  the  two  goats,  the  priest  enter 
the  sanctuary  with  his  ovm  offering,  and  return  amid 
the  tremblings  of  Israel,  who  all  feel  tliat  flici/  are 
concerned  in  his  acceptance.  They  see  one  goat 
slain  and  its  blood  carried  in.  The  scape-goat  is 
then  led  down  their  trembling  ranks,  out  of  the 
camp  ;  and  at  length  Aaron  re-appears  to  their  joy. 
The  murmur  of  delight  now  spreads  along,  like  the 
pleasant  ruffling  of  the  water's  surface  in  the  breeze 
of  suumier's  evenings.  The  silver  trumpets  sound — 
the  evening  lamb  is  ofl'ered;  Israel  feels  the  favour 
of  their  God,  and  return  home  to  rest  muler  his  sha- 
dow. '  O  Lord,  thou  wast  angry  with  me,  but  thine 
anger  is  turned  aw-ay,  and  thou  comfortest  me.' 

"  How  intensely  interesting  to  have  seen  tliis  day 
kept  in  Jerusalem  !  The  night  before,  you  would 
have  seen  the  city  become  silent  and  still,  as  the 
sun  set.  No  lingerers  in  the  mai'ket ;  no  traders  ; 
no  voice  of  business.  The  watchmen  that  go  about 
the  city  sing  the  penitential  psalms,  reminding  them- 
selves of  their  own  and  the  city's  secret  sins,  seen 
through  the  darkness  by  an  all-seeing  God;  and 
the  Levites  from  the  temple  responsively  sing  as 
they  walk  round  the  courts.  As  the  sun  rises  over 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  none  are  seen  in  the  streets ; 
no  smoke  rises  from  any  dwelling ;  no  hum  of  busy 
noise ;  for  no  work  is  done  on  a  holy  convocation 
day.  The  melody  of  joy  and  health  ascends  from 
the  tabernacles  of  the  righteous.  But  at  the  hour 
of  morning  sacrifice,  the  city  pours  out  its  thousands, 
wdio  move  solemnly  toward  the  temple,  or  repair  to 
the  heights  of  Zion's  towers,  or  the  grassy  slopes  of 
Olivet,  that  they  may  witness  as  well  as  join  in  all 
the  day's  devotion.  Tliey  see  the  service  proceed — 
they  see  the  scape-goat  led  away — they  see  the 
piriest  come  out  of  the  holy  place  ;  and  at  this  com- 
forting sight  every  head  in  the  vast,  vast  multitude 
is  bowed  in  solemn  thankfulness,  and  every  heart 
moves  the  lips  to  a  burst  of  joy.  The  trumpet  for 
the  evening  sacrifice  sounds  ;  Olivet  re-echoes ;  the 
people  on  its  bosom  see  the  city  and  the  altar,  and 
weep  for  very  gladness;  all  know  it  is  the  hour  for 
the  evening  blessing.  When  the  sun  set,  an  angel 
might  have  said  to  his  fellow,  '  Look  upon  Zion,  the 
cit)'  of  solenmitics  !  behold,  Jerusalem,  a  quiet  ha- 
bitation !' " 

Such  was  the  great  Fast  of  Expiation  appoinled 
by  the  law  of  Moses.  On  this  day  the  high-priest 
entered  four  times  into  the  holy  of  holies,  but  if  ho 
ventured  to  enter  a  fifth  time,  the  Jewish  writers  as- 
sert that  he  died  for  his  presumption.  He  had  also 
tlie  privilege  on  this  day  alone  of  pronomicing  the 
word  JnHfiVAii,  the  peculiar  name  of  God,  which  it 
was  unlawful  for  any  Jew  to  utter  except  the  high- 
priest,  and  that  only  once  in  the  year,  when  he  en- 
tered the  most  holy  [dace  on  the  gi  eat  day  of  Atone- 
ment. 

Since  the  destrurtiou  nf  Jerusalem,  and  in  conse- 
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qiience  of  the  impossibility  of  oiVering  tlie  usual 
sacrifices,  the.  Jews  still  observe  the  day  of  ex- 
iiiatiou,  but  ill  a  very  dilVerent  way  from  that  in 
whicli  it  WHS  observed  by  their  fathers.  The 
men  take  a  while  cock  and  the  women  a  white 
hen.  They  swing  them  three  times  over  the 
priest's  head,  sayiir,',  Tliis  cook,  or  this  lien,  shall 
be  a  propitiation  for  me.  Then  tliey  kill  them, 
confessing  theinsehes  worthy  of  death,  and  cast  the 
entrails  ujioii  the  roof  of  the  house,  that  some  raven 
or  other  carnivorous  bird  may  airry  both  tlieiu  and 
their  sins  into  the  wilderness.  The  following  minute 
acoonnt,  as  observed  among  the  modeni  Jews  in 
some  places,  though  disused  in  others,  is  given  by 
Mr.  Allen,  in  his  work  on  '  Modern  Judaism : ' — 

"Among  the  Jews  in  many  countries  it  lias  been 
customary,  on  the  ninth  day,  or  vigil  of  the  Fast, 
after  they  return  from  the  morning  service  of  tlie 
eynagogue  to  their  respective  haliitations,  to  perfonn 
a  ceremony  which  is  evidently  designed  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  tlieir  ancient  .sacritices.  The  master  of 
each  house,  with  a  cock  in  his  hands,  stands  uj)  in 
the  midst  of  his  family,  and  recites  the  10th,  14th, 
17th,  and  live  following  verses  of  the  107th  Fsalni  ; 
to  which  he  adds  part  of  th(!  speech  of  Klihu  in  the 
,33d  chapter  of  Job  :  '  If  there  be  a  messenger  with 
him,  an  interpreter,  one  among  a  thousand  to  show 
unto  mail  his  ujirightness ;  then  he  is  gi'acious  unto 
him,  and  saith.  Deliver  him  from  going  down  to  the 
pit ;  I  have  found  a  ransom.'  Then  ho  strikes  his 
head  with  the  cock  three  times,  saying  at  each 
stroke:  'Let  this  cock  bo  a  commutation  for  me; 
let  him  be  substituted  in  my  place ;  let  him  be  an 
atonement  for  me ;  let  this  cock  be  put  to  death  ; 
but  let  a  fortunate  life  be  vouchsafed  to  me  and  to 
all  I.srael.'  Having  repeated  this  three  times,  for 
himself,  for  Ids  family,  and  for  the  strangers  who  are 
with  hiin,  he  proceeds  to  kill  the  cock,  which  he 
strangles  by  compressing  the  neck  with  his  liand,  at 
the  same  time  reflecting  that  he  himself  deserves  to 
be  strangled.  Then  he  cuts  the  cock's  tliroat  with  a 
knife,  reflecting,  during  this  operation,  that  he  him- 
self deserves  to  fall  by  the  sword.  In  the  next 
place,  he  dashes  the  cock  on  the  ground,  to  signify 
tliat  he  himself  deserves  to  be  stoned.  Lastly,  he 
roasts  the  cock,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  own 
deserving  to  die  by  fire.  The  entrails  are  generally 
thrown  upon  the  roof  of  the  house.  The  cocks  used  on 
this  occasion  are,  if  possible,  to  be  white ;  but  a  red 
one  is  deemed  altogether  unfit  for  the  purpose. 
After  this  ceremony,  they  repair  to  the  burial  ground, 
where  they  recite  confessions  and  prayers,  and  dis- 
tribute the  value  of  the  expiatory  cocks  in  alms  to 
the  poor.  The  cocks  arc  dressed  in  the  afternoon, 
and  c^jiten  before  sunset." 

The  Fast  of  Atonement  is  nmrc  carefully  observed 
by  the  modern  Jews  than  any  other  part  of  their 
ritual.  The  lirst  ten  days  of  the  luoiilh  on  which  it 
occurs,  are  called  "days  of  penitence,"  on  which 
various  confessions  and  supplications  are  added  to 


the  daily  prayers.  The  Sabbath  jn-evious  to  the  day 
of  Atonement  is  called  the  "f^abbath  of  penitence," 
when  it  is  customary  for  the  Kabbi  of  e;ich  syna- 
gogue to  deliver  a  discourse  on  the  subject  of  rejien- 
taiice.  Before  the  Fast  commences,  the  Jews  endea- 
vour to  settle  all  their  disputes,  anil  thus  to  be  at 
peace  with  one  another.  Some  purity'  themselves 
by  ablutions,  and  others  subject  themselves  to  volun- 
tary scourgings.  From  before  sunset  on  the  ninth 
day  of  the  month  Tisri,  til!  after  sunset  on  the 
tenth,  the  strictest  fasting  must  be  observed,  no  kind 
of  food  being  eaten,  and  not  even  a  drop  of  water 
being  taken.  The  .synagogue  is  crowded  on  that  day 
by  both  males  and  females,  many  being  present  who 
never  attend  pubUc  worship  throughout  the  whole 
year.  The  synagogue  is  splendidly  illuminated  with 
wax  candles,  which  continue  to  burn  night  and  day, 
till  the  Fast  is  concluded.  The  lessons,  confessions, 
and  supplications  for  the  day  occupy  more  tlian 
twelve  hours  without  intemiission.  At  the  close  of 
the  service  they  sound  the  comet  to  announce  that 
the  Fast  is  terminated.  The  people  then  leave 
the  synagogue  firmly  convinced  that  their  sins  are 
pardoned,  and  wishing  one  another  a  good  year. 
After  that,  they  bless  the  new  moon,  and  then  retire 
to  their  homes  to  enjoy  an  abundant  repast. 

ATKIUM  (Lat.,  a  IwU),  the  name  given  among 
the  early  Christians  to  the  area  leading  from  the 
porch  to  the  church.  At  one  period  it  was  the  pe- 
culiar privilege  of  kings  and  emperors  to  be  buried 
in  the  atrhim;  and,  accordingly,  Chrysostom  re- 
marks tiiat  the  emperor  Constantius  did  his  father 
Constantino  a  very  gi-eat  honom-  in  assigning  to  him 
a  burying-place  in  the  porch  of  a  church.  This 
practice  eoiitinued  until  tlie  sixth  century,  wdien  this 
])rivilege  was  extended  to  the  people  generally, 
though  they  were  still  forbidden,  both  by  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  law,  from  being  buried  in  the  interior 
of  the  churches. 

ATKOI'Od  (Gr.  c,  not,  trrpo,  to  turn),  one  of 
the  three  Fates  (which  see),  by  which,  according  to 
the  ancient  heathen  mytiiology,  the  destiny  of  man 
is  determined.  The  Alrupo'.  seems  to  have  Ix'cn  that 
fate  which  cannot  be  avoided,  and  is  generally  rejn-e- 
seiited  with  a  pair(]f  stales,  or  a  suii-dial,  or  a  cutting 
instrument. 

ATTII.VK.\TF!.\,  a  commentary  on  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Kudhists  among  the  Singhalese, 
which,  until  recently,  was  regarded  as  of  equal 
authority  with  the  text.  The  text  was  orally  pre- 
served until  the  reign  of  the  Singhalese  nionarih 
Wat'aganiani,  who  reigned  from  ii.  c.  104  to  H.  c 
76,  when  it  was  committed  to  writing  in  the 
island  of  Ceylon.  The  commentary  was  written 
by  I!ndli;igusha,  at  the  am-ieiit  city  of  Amirsidlia- 
liura  in  Ceylipii,  A.li.  420.  Mr.  Hardy,  in  his  '  Fas- 
tern  Monachisni,'  thus  refers  to  the  Atthakatha. 
"When  Maliind<i,  son  of  the  monarch  Asoka.  intro- 
duced the  religion  of  liudha  into  Ceylon,  he  carried 
thither  in   his  memory  tlie  whole  of  the  comnien- 
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taries,  and  translated  them  into  Singlialuse.  By 
Budhagoslia,  about  a.d.  420,  they  were  again  trans- 
lated from  Singhalese  into  Pali ;  and  it  is  this  ver- 
sion alone  that  is  now  in  existence,  the  original  Pali 
version,  and  the  translation  into  Singhalese  having 
alike  perished.  These  commentaries  are  therefore 
more  recent  than  the  text ;  and  from  the  slight  op- 
portunities I  have  had  of  ascertaining  their  contents, 
I  should  infer  that  they  abound  much  more  with  de- 
tails of  mij-aculous  mteiiiosition  than  the  Pitakas 
which  they  profess  to  explain.  It  is  said  in  the  Ma- 
hawanso,  ciip.  xxvii.,  that  '  all  the  th6'os  and  <<ch;(- 
riyos  (preceptors)  held  this  compilation  in  the  same 
estimation  as  the  original  text.'  Not  long  ago,  this 
was  also  acknowledged  by  the  priesthood  of  Cuylon  ; 
but  when  the  manifest  errors  with  which  it  aboimds 
were  brought  to  their  notice,  they  retreated  from  this 
position,  and  now  assert  that  it  is  only  the  express 
words  of  Budha  that  they  receive  as  undoubted 
truth.  There  is  a  stanza  to  this  efl'ect,  that  the 
words  of  the  priesthood  are  good ;  those  of  the  ra- 
Iiats  are  better ;  but  those  of  tlie  all-knowing  are 
the  best  of  all.  We  learn  from  Colebrooke,  that '  it 
is  a  received  and  well-groimded  opinion  of  the  learn- 
ed in  India,  that  no  book  is  altogether  safe  from 
changes  and  interpolations  until  it  has  been  com- 
mented ;  but  when  once  a  gloss  has  been  published, 
no  fabrication  could  afterwards  succeed  ;  because  the 
perpetual  commentary  notices  every  passage,  and  in 
general  explains  every  word.'"  This  connnentary 
has  in  more  recent  times  lost  much  of  its  importance 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Budhist  priests,  and  they 
generally  prefer  making  direct  reference  to  the  text  of 
the  B.\NA  (which  see),  or  sacred  books. 

ATTINGIANS,  a  Christian  sect  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Hook  in  his  '  Church  Dictionary,'  as  ha\'ing 
sprung  up  in  the  eighth  century.  They  solenniized 
baptism,  not  with  the  words  of  institution,  but  with 
the  words,  "I  am  the  living  water;"  and  in  the 
Lord's  Supper  they  added  the  word  "  Take,"  to 
"  Drink  ye  all  of  it." 
ATTRIBUTES  OF  GOD.  See  God. 
ATTRITION,  an  imperfect  kind  of  contrition, 
which,  according  to  the  council  of  Trent,  "arises  from 
a  consideration  of  the  turpitude  of  sin,  or  from  a  fear 
of  hell  and  punishment."  Again,  the  '  Abridgment 
of  Christian  Doctrme,'  a  standard  work  among  the 
Romanist  laity,  remarks  further  concerning  attrition, 
"  If  it  contain  a  detestation  of  sin,  and  hope  of  par- 
don, it  is  so  far  from  being  itself  wicked,  that  though 
alone  it  justify  not,  yet  it  prepares  the  way  to  justi- 
fication ;  and  disposes  us  at  least  remotely  towards 
obtaining  God's  grace  in  this  sacrament."  The  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  of  Rome  then  is,  that  attrition 
with  the  absolution  of  the  priest  will  avail ;  but  if 
the  priest  be  not  at  hand  to  pronounce  absolution 
over  the  dving  sinner,  the  attrition  of  the  latter  is 
vain,  and  he  nuist  perish.  This  lowest  degree  of  re- 
pentance however,  this  imperfect  contrition,  meets 
with  no  countenance  from  the  Word  of  God.     The 


repentance  which  is  unto  life  is  a  sorrow  for  sin,  not 
ou  accoiuit  of  its  temporal  or  even  its  eternal  conse 
quences,  but  as  dishonouruig  to  God,  leading  the 
penitent  to  exclaim  with  David,  "Agamst  Thee, 
Thee  only  have  I  sinned,  and  done  this  evil  in  Thy 
sight."  Every  other  species  of  repentance  is  unto 
death,  and  cannot  be  accepted  in  the  sight  of  a  holy 
God.     See  Contrition,  Penance. 

ATUA,  the  Great  Spirit  among  the  New  Zea- 
landers,  and  whom  they  dread.  They  supposed 
that  he  caused  sickness  by  coming  in  the  form  of  a 
lizard,  entering  the  side,  and  preying  on  the  vitals. 
Hence  they  made  incantations  over  the  sick,  threat 
ening  to  kill  and  eat  their  deity,  or  to  burn  him  to  a 
cinder  if  he  refused  to  come  out. 

ATYMNIUS,  a  son  of  Zeus  and  Cassiopeia,  who 
appears  to  have  been  worshipped  at  Cortyn  in  Crete. 

AUD^EANS,  or  Audians,  a  Christian  sect  which 
arose  in  the  foiu'th  century,  deriving  its  name  from 
Audaius  or  Audius,  or  in  the  Syriac  from  Udo,  a  na- 
tive of  Mesopotamia.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
man  of  great  piety  and  conscientiousness,  and  to 
have  grieved  over  the  worldUness  which  prevailed 
among  the  ecclesiastics  of  his  time.  His  frequent 
remonstrances  on  this  head  exposed  him  to  frequent 
persecution,  and  at  length  to  excommunication.  Thus 
excluded  from  the  dominant  church,  he  succeeded  in 
gathering  aromid  liim  a  party  who  sympathized  with 
him  in  his  ^•iews  and  feelings,  and  with  whom  he 
held  separate  meetings  for  spiritual  edification. 
Finding  that  the  new  sect  were  rising  in  miportance, 
the  clergy  made  application  to  the  civil  power,  and 
the  Audians  were  visited  with  severe  penalties, 
which,  however,  only  tended  to  increase  their  num- 
bers, and  rouse  popidar  feeling  in  their  favour. 
Their  ranks  were  now  joined  by  several  bishops  and 
ecclesiastics  of  different  grades,  and  Audius  liad  in- 
fluence enough  to  get  himself  ordained  as  a  bishop 
with  spiritual  authority  over  the  party.  This  step 
completed  their  separation  from  the  dominant  church, 
with  whom  they  not  only  refused  to  hold  communion, 
but  even  to  join  in  prayer.  The  orthodox  bishops 
now  complained  to  the  Emperor,  who  yielded  so  far 
to  their  representations  as  to  banish  Audius  at  au 
advanced  age  mto  Scythia.  The  Goths  had  estab- 
lished themselves  in  that  remote  country,  and  to  the 
conversion  of  that  people  to  Christianity  Aiulius 
zealously  directed  his  etVorts.  He  biult  monasteries 
among  them,  ordained  bishops,  and  succeeded  in 
bringing  not  a  few  from  paganism  to  the  mtelligent 
adoption  of  the  Christian  fitith.  The  Audians  are 
accused  of  having  deviated  in  some  points  from  sound 
views  of  the  truth.  Thus  they  were  charged  by 
their  opponents,  and  probably  not  without  cause, 
with  holding  the  ciTors  of  the  Anthkopomor- 
PHITES  (which  see),  asserting  that  God  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  human  shape,  and  that  the  expression  in 
Gen.  i.  27,  "  God  created  man  in  his  own  image," 
was  to  be  interpreted  literally,  as  implying  that  the 
body  of  man   was   framed   after   the   shape  of  tho 
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Divine  Being.  Another  point  on  wliich  tlic  Aiidians 
ililtcred  from  the  dominant  cliiireh  was  in  regard  to 
the  [leriod  at  wliieli  Easter  was  to  be  kept.  In  this 
matter  tliey  were  Qiiartodecimans,  Iiolding  tliat  the 
Easter  festival  oii<,'lit  to  be  celebrated  on  tlie  same 
day  as  that  on  wliich  it  was  observed  by  the  Jew.s. 
Thus  they  retunied  back  to  the  ancient  usage  in 
tins  respect,  which  had  been  discarded  by  the  coun- 
cil of  Nice  A.  I").  325,  and  tliey  accused  that  council 
of  having  othcrwnse  settled  the  time  of  the  Easter 
festival  out  of  flattery  to  the  Erai)eror  Constantine, 
and  so  as  to  make  it  coincide  with  the  day  of  his 
birth.  The  Audians  defended  their  opinion  on  the 
subject  bv  appealing  to  the  Apostolical  Constitu- 
tions. This  sect,  wliich  had  derived  its  chief  influ- 
ence from  the  persecution  to  which  it  was  subjected, 
gradually  disappeared  towards  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century. 

AUDIEXCE  (Court  ok).  This  coiu^,  belong- 
ing to  the  Archbishop  of  Cantcrbmy,  was  de- 
signed to  take  cognizance  of  those  causes  which  tlie 
archbisliop  reserved  for  liis  own  hearing.  It  was 
held  at  first  in  the  Archbishop's  palace,  but  it  was 
afterwards  removed  to  the  consistory  palace  at  St. 
Paul's.  The  jurisdiction  of  this  coiu-t,  however,  is 
now  vested  in  the  Dean  of  Arches.  See  AitcUES, 
(Dean  of).  The  Archbishop  of  York  has  also  his 
Com-t  of  Audience. 

AUDIENTES  (Lat.  hearing),  one  of  the  classes 
of  catechumens  in  the  early  Clu-istian  church.  They 
received  their  name  from  the  circumstance  that  they 
were  admitted  to  hear  sennons  and  the  Scrijitm-es 
read  in  the  church  ;  but  they  were  not  allowed  to 
be  present  at  the  jirayors.  Before  the  prayers  of 
the  church  began,  immediately  after  sermon,  the 
author  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  says  that  the 
deacon  was  to  issue  the  command,  iVe  (juis  andien- 
tiurn,  ne  quia  injiddiam,  Let  none  of  the  audieiitcs,  let 
none  of  the  unbelievers  be  present,  and  strivightway 
they  left  the  eluu-ch.  The  penitents  were  anciently 
divided  by  the  church  into  four  classes,  called  by  the 
Latins,  flenles,  mourners  or  weepers,  tiudientes,  hear- 
ers, sithstrati,  the  substrators,  and  consistentes,  the 
co-standers.  Maldonatus  divides  them  uito  three 
classes,  the  andiente.i,  the  competentef:,  and  the  peiti- 
tentes.  Suicer,  who  divides  them  into  only  two 
classes,  the  midiente-i,  and  the  competente-i,  says  there 
is  no  mention  of  the  order  of  penitents,  called  hearers, 
before  the  time  of  Novatus ;  though  otherwise  a 
place  for  hearing  the  Scriptures  and  sermon  was  al- 
lowed in  the  church  for  heathens,  Jews,  heretics, 
sclusmatics,  and  the  second  rank  of  the  catechumens, 
who  n]ion  that  account  were  commonly  termed  hear- 
ers, long  before  the  name  was  given  to  any  sort  of 
penitents  aa  a  distinct  order.  After  it  came  to  be 
applied  to  penitents,  it  was  accounted  the  Becond 
stage  of  discijiline  when  they  were  allowed  to  enter 
the  church,  (jrcgory  Tliaumaturgiis  assigns  them 
their  station  in  the  nartlux,  the  juite-temple,  or  low- 
est part  of  the  chiu-ch,  where  they  stood  listening  to 


the  sermon,  and  were  dismissed  as  soon  as  it  wag 
ended.  The  period  of  probation  to  wluch  the  ntidi- 
entes  were  subjected,  depended  on  the  dilVerent  con- 
ditions of  the  individuals,  but  the  comicil  of  Elvira 
decided  generally  on  a  period  of  two  years. 

AL'DITOR,  a  legal  officer  of  the  Apostolical 
Chamber  at  Kome,  who  is  inmicdiate  judge  in  oi-di- 
naiy  for  the  trial  of  all  causes  belonging  to  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  ehm-ch,  when  he  is  appealed  to.  He 
has  a  right  exclusive  of  any  other  to  distrain  the 
goods  of  those  who  are  indebted  by  bond  to  the 
Apostolic  chamber.  He  has  the  same  power  jointly 
with  the  officers  of  the  chamber  over  eveiy  thing 
that  relates  to  the  apostolic  letters,  ;dl  instruments 
passed  authentically,  and  bare  promises  made  be- 
tween man  and  man.  The  auditor  has  also  a  great 
authority,  and  the  right  of  prevention  in  all  erinu'nal 
cases,  and  has  under  him  a  provost  and  several  ser- 
geants. Subordinate  to  him  are  two  lieutenimts 
civil,  who  are  always  prelates,  and  a  lieutenant  cri- 
minal, with  two  judges  or  assessors.  Connected  with 
the  auditor's  office  are  employed  a  number  of  secre- 
taries and  clerks.     This  post  is  very  hicrati\e. 

AUDUMBLA,  the  sacred  cow  of  the  Scandina- 
\-ian  mythology.  It  was  the  grandmother  of  Odin, 
and  plainly  meant  the  earth. 

AUGSBURG  CONFESSION,  a  Confession  of 
Faith,  drawn  up  in  A.  D.  1530,  by  Melancthon,  as- 
sisted by  Luther,  and  ;)vesented  in  name  of  the  Pro- 
testant party  to  the  diet  held  at  Augsburg,  over 
which  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  presided.  Some 
popish  divines  were  appointed  to  examhie  it,  and 
having  produced  their  objections,  a  dispute  arose 
between  them  and  Melancthon,  seconded  by  some  of 
his  party.  This  led  to  various  nioditic.ations  of  the 
Confession,  with  a  view  to  conciliate  the  Romanists ; 
but  all  attempts  to  produce  harmony  were  fruitless. 
The  Augsburg  Confession  consists  of  twenty-eight 
chapters,  twenty-one  of  which  ai'e  devoted  to  the 
exhibition  of  the  leading  points  of  Protestant  doc- 
trine, and  seven  to  an  exposure  of  the  enors  and 
abuses  which  had  led  to  their  separation  from  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  Confession  was  read  at  a  full 
meeting  of  the  diet,  and  signed  by  the  Elector  ot 
Saxony,  and  tliree  other  princes  of  the  German 
Empire.  John  Faber,  afterwards  Archbishop  ot 
Vienna,  and  two  other  Romish  divines,  drew  up  iui 
answer  to  this  document,  which  led  to  the  produc- 
tion by  Melancthon  in  1531  of  his  '  Apology  for  the 
Augsburg  Confession.'  This  Confession  has  smce 
the  time  of  Luther  been  received  as  the  stsmdard  of 
doctrine  in  the  Lutheran  Church  down  to  the  jire- 
sent  dav.  The  edition  of  15.30  is  the  legitimate  for- 
mulary of  faith,  a  somewhat  altered  edition  having 
been  published  by  Melancthon  in  1540.  A  sunnnary 
of  the  whole  Confe.ssicm  is  given  by  Mosheim  in 
his  Ecclesiastical  History.  The  tenth  article  asserts 
that  the  real  body  and  lilood  of  Christ  are  truly  pre- 
sent in  the  eucharist,  under  the  elements  of  tne 
I  read   jind   wine,   and  are  distributed  and  received 
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In  consequence  of  this  plain  assertion  of  the  Lutlieran 
doctrine  of  eonSLibstantiation,  the  Reformed  or  Ztiin- 
gHan  party  refused  to  subscribe  tlie  Augsburg  Con- 
fession. Accordingly  the  imperial  citieR  of  Stras- 
burg,  Constance,  Lindau,  and  Memmiiigen,  offered  a 
separate  Confession,  drawn  up  by  Bucer,  called 
Confcssw  TetnqjoUtana,  or  the  Confession  of  tlie 
Four  Cities.  The  only  point  on  wliich  it  substan- 
tially differed  from  the  Augsburg  Confession  was 
that  of  the  corporeal  ]iresence  of  Christ  in  the  eu- 
charist,  for  which  it  substituted  a  real,  yel  a  spiri- 
tual or  sacramental  presence.  Tlus  Confession  was 
presented  to  the  Emperor  in  Latin  and  Cierman,  but 
he  refused  to  allow  it  to  be  read  in  public,  though 
he  consented  to  listen  to  an  attempted  confutation  of 
it  by  popish  priests ;  and  tiien  without  allowing  dis- 
cussion, or  pennitting  the  recusant  cities  to  have  a 
copy  of  the  confutation,  he  demanded  of  them  sub- 
mission to  the  Church  of  Rome,  which,  however, 
they  refused.  The  four  cities  conthnied  for  a  con- 
siderable period  to  adhere  to  theii'  own  Confession, 
but  at  length  they  yielded  and  subscribed  the  Augs- 
burg Confession,  becoming  a  jiart  of  the  I^utlieran 
church. 

AIJGUU,  an  ofilcer  among  the  ancient  Romajis 
who  performed  divination  by  means  of  birds.  The 
origin  of  the  office  i.s  lost  amid  the  obscurity  and 
fable  of  the  earliest  period  of  the  Roman  coiinnon- 
wealth.  Konuilus,  the  first  king,-  is  said  to  have 
appointed  a  college  of  augurs,  amounting  to  three  in 
number.  To  these  Nunia  afterwards  added  two. 
The  Ogulnian  law,  which  was  passed  B.  c.  300,  in- 
creased the  number  to  nine,  five  of  them  being 
chosen  from  the  plebs  or  common  people.  In  the 
time  of  the  dictator  Sulla  they  rose  to  fifteen,  a  num- 
ber which  continued  until  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
when  their  number  was  declared  unlimited,  and  en- 
tirely at  the  will  of  the  Emperor.  An  augur  re- 
tained Iiis  office  during  life,  and  w-as  distinguished  by 
wearing  a  kmg  purple  robe  reaching  to  the  feet,  and 
thrown  over  the  left  shoulder.  On  solemn  occasions 
a  garland  was  worn  u|)On  the  head.  According  to 
Dr.  Smith,  "  the  chief  duties  of  augurs  were  to  ob- 
ser\'e  and  report  supeniatm'al  signs.  They  were  also 
the  repositories  of  the  ceremonial  law,  and  had  to 
advise  on  the  expiation  of  prodigies,  and  other  mat- 
ters of  rebgious  oljservance.  The  sources  of  their 
art  were  threefold  :  first,  the  foi-mulas  and  traditions 
of  the  college,  which  in  ancient  times  met  on  the 
nones  of  e\'ery  month  ;  secondly,  the  augurale.i  lihri, 
books  of  the  augurs,  wliieh  were  extant  even  in 
Seneca's  time ;  thirdly,  the  commentarii  aur/urum, 
commentaries  of  the  augurs,  such  as  those  of  Messala 
and  of  Appius  Clodius  Puloer,  which  seem  to  have 
been  distinguished  from  the  former,  as  the  treati.ses 
of  learned  nien  from  recei\'ed  sacred  writings."  The 
augui's  were  also  required  to  assist  magistrates  and 
generals  in  taking  the  Au.spices  (which  see).  In 
the  earliest  ages  of  Roman  history,  very  gi-eat  im- 
portance was  attached  to  augury,  and  augurs  were 


Iiold  ill  the  highest  esteem,  forming  an  influential 
order  in  tlie  Roman  state.  For  many  centuries  this 
condition  of  matters  continued,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  reign  of  the  empertir  Theodiisiiis  that  tlie 
college  of  augurs  was  finally  abolished. 

AUGUSTALES,  an  order  of  priests  instituted 
by  the  Emperor  Augustus,  from  whom  thej'  derixed 
their  name,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  preside  over 
the  worship  paid  to  tlie  Lares  and  Penates  which 
were  set  up  in  places  where  two  or  more  roa  met. 
The  same  name  was  borne  by  another  order  of  [iriests 
appointed  by  Tiberius  to  manage  the  worsliip  paid  to 
Augustus.  They  were  chosen  by  lot  from  the  princi- 
pal persons  of  Rome,  and  amounted  in  number  to 
twenty-one.  Similar  |iriests  were  appointed  to  at- 
tend to  tlie  worship  paid  to  other  emperors  who  were 
deified  after  their  death.  It  would  appear  that,  in 
the  provinces,  though  not  in  Rome  itself,  Augustus 
was  worshipped  during  his  life.  The  management 
of  the  worship  was  committed  to  the  Sodales  Ait- 
gustales,  while  the  sacrifices  and  other  parts  of  the 
worship  were  performed  by  the  Ftainines  Avgustales. 

AUGUSTALIA,  games  celebrated  at  Rome,  as 
well  as  generally  throughout  the  empire,  in  honour  of 
Augustus.  A  festival  was  instituted  after  the  battle 
of  Actium  to  be  held  every  five  years,  and  the  birth- 
day of  Augustus  was  set  apart  as  a  religious  festi- 
val. Temples  and  altars  w  ere  erected  to  his  honour 
tlu'oughout  the  pro^inces,  and  tlie  Augustalia  were 
observed  with  the  utmost  punctuality.  After  hav- 
ing \isited  Greece,  the  day  of  the  return  of  Augustus 
to  Rome,  B.  c.  19,  was  held  as  a  sacred  festival, 
which  received  the  name  of  Augustalia.  The  senate, 
however,  B.  c.  11,  decreed  that  the  Augustalia  should 
be  held  on  the  birth -day  of  the  emperor,  and  these 
games  continued  to  be  celebrated  in  various  parts 
of  the  Roman  empire  for  more  than  two  centuries 
after  the  death  of  Augustus. 

AUGUSTIN,  the  most  eminent  of  the  Latin  fa- 
thers, an  individual  whose  life  and  labours  form  an 
important  era  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  church. 
Mr.  Elliot,  indeed,  in  his  'Hone  Apocalypticie,' 
actually  regards  Augustin  and  the  Augustinian,  sys- 
tem of  theological  doctrine  as  predicted  in  the  vision 
of  the  "  .Scaled  ones"  in  the  Book  of  Revelation. 
This  truly  great  man  was  born  at  Tiigaste,  a  town  in 
Numidia  in  North  Africa,  .^.  D.  ii54.  Tq  his 
parents,  but  espeeialh' to  his  mother  Monica,  he  was 
indebted  for  a  careful  training  in  the  knowledge  of 
Christianity  from  his  very  earliest  days.  The  reli- 
gious history  of  the  youthful  period  of  his  life  is 
thus  briefly  given  by  Neander  :  •'  The  incipient  germs 
of  his  spiritual  life  were  unfolded  in  the  unconscious 
piety  of  childhood.  Whatever  treasures  of  virtue 
and  worth,  the  life  of  faith,  even  of  a  soul  not  trained 
by  scientific  culture,  can  bestow,  was  set  before  him 
in  the  example  of  his  pious  mother.  The  period  of 
cliildlike,  unconscious  piety  was  followed,  in  his 
case,  by  the  period  of  self-disunion,  inward  strife 
and  cimflict.     For  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  while  liv- 
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ing  at  Cartilage,  he  was  turned  from  the  course 
whicli  a  pious  education  had  given  him,  by  the  dis- 
sipations and  corruptions  of  tluit  great  city.  The 
fire  of  his  impetuous  nature  needed  to  be  purified 
and  ennobled  by  the  power  of  religion  :  his  great 
but  wild  and  ungoverned  energies,  after  having  in- 
volved him  in  many  a  stormy  conflict,  must  first  be 
tamed  and  regulated  by  a  higher,  lieaxenly  might, 
must  be  sanctified  by  a  higher  Spirit,  before  he  could 
find  peace.  As  it  often  happens  that  a  human  word, 
of  the  present  or  the  past,  becomes  invested  with 
important  meaning  for  the  life  of  an  individual  by 
its  coincidence  with  slumbering  feelings  or  ideas, 
which  are  thus  called  forth  at  once  into  clear  con- 
sciousness, so  it  was  with  Augustin.  A  passage 
which  he  suddenly  came  across  in  the  Hortensius  of 
Cicero,  treating  of  the  worth  and  dignity  of  philoso- 
phy, made  a  strong  impression  on  his  mind.  The 
higher  wants  of  his  spiritual  and  moral  nature 
were  in  this  way  at  once  brought  clearly  before 
him.  The  true  and  the  good  at  once  filled  his  heart 
with  an  indescribable  longing  ;  he  had  presented  to 
the  inmost  centre  of  his  soul  a  supreme  good,  which 
appeared  to  him  the  only  worthy  object  of  human 
pursuit ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  whatever  liad, 
until  now,  occupied  and  pleased  him,  appeared  but 
as  vanity.  But  the  imgodly  impulses  were  still  too 
strong  in  his  fieiy  natin-e,  to  allow  him  to  suirender 
himself  wlioUy  to  the  longing  which  from  this  mo- 
ment took  possession  of  his  heart,  and  to  withstand 
the  charm  of  the  vain  objects  which  he  would  fain 
despise  and  slum.  The  conflict  now  began  in  his 
soul,  whicli  lasted  through  eleven  years  of  his  life." 
IVliile  yet  young  Augustin  was  seized  with  a  se- 
vere and  dangerous  illness,  in  tlie  course  of  which  he 
expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Christian  Church  by  the  ordinance  of  baptism  ;  but 
in  consequence  of  his  recovery  the  disiiensation  of 
the  solemn  rite  was  delayed.  Before  his  mind  had 
reached  niaturit}-,  and  while  he  was  yet  a  stranger 
to  the  inward  realities  of  Christian  experience,  though 
no  stranger  to  the  outward  revelation  in  the  Bible, 
he  ijnbibed  the  eiTors  of  the  Manicheans  (which 
Bee),  and  was  formally  admitted  a  member  of  the 
sect,  entering  tii'st  into  the  class  of  auditorn  who 
received  only  a  partial  and  imperfect  acquamtancc 
with  its  peculiar  tenets.  Being  naturally  of  an  ar- 
dent temperament,  he  could  not  rest  contented  with 
the  scanty  knowledge  which  his  position  as  a  nosice 
allowed  him  to  obtain.  It  was  his  earnest  desire  to 
be  received  into  the  class  of  the  elect,  and  thus  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  mysteries  of  the  sect. 
After  many  interviews,  however,  with  Faustus,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  Manichcan  teachers,  he 
could  obtain  no  satisfactory  hold  even  of  those  doc- 
trines which  the  sect  professed  to  maintain,  and 
after  spending  ten  years  of  his  life  in  vain  and  fruitless 
attempts  to  master  the  system,  he  was  thrown  into 
H  state  of  comiiletc  bewildennent.  Uenouncing 
Manicheism,  therefore,  his  mind  was  directed  to  an 


eager  search  after  truth.  For  a  time  he  was  in  dan- 
ger of  falling  uito  absolute  scepticism  ;  but  from  thia 
he  was  saved  by  the  Christian  education  of  his  early 
days.  A  hot  mental  conflict  now  ensued,  which  is  thus 
graphically  described  by  Neander :  "  During  this 
inward  struggle,  the  acquaintance  which  he  had 
gained,  by  means  of  Latin  translations,  with  works 
relating  to  the  Platonic  and  New-Plafonic  philoso- 
phy, proved  of  great  service  to  him.  He  says  him- 
self, that  the}'  enkindled  in  his  mind  an  incredible 
ardour.  They  addressed  themselves  to  his  religious 
consciousness.  Nothing  but  a  philosophy  which 
addressed  the  heart, — a  philosophy  which  coincided 
witli  the  inward  witness  of  a  nature  in  man  akin  to 
the  divine, — ;i  philosophy  which,  at  the  same  time, 
in  its  later  form,  contained  so  much  that  really  or 
seemingly  harmonized  with  the  Christian  truths  im- 
planted in  his  soul  at  an  early  age ; — nothing  but 
such  a  philosophy  could  have  possessed  such  aftrac 
tious  for  him  in  the  then  tone  of  his  mind.  Of  great 
importance  to  him  did  the  study  of  this  philosophy 
prove,  as  a  transition  point  from  scepticism  to  the 
clearly  developed  consciousness  of  an  undeniable 
objective  truth  ; — as  a  transition-point  to  the  spirit- 
ualization  of  his  thoughts,  which  had,  by  means  of 
Manicheism,  become  habituated  to  sensible  images  ; 
— as  a  transition-point  from  an  imnijiiiatwe,  to  an 
intellectual  direction  ; — a.s  a  transition-point  from 
Diinlism  to  a  consistent  Monnrchlsm.  He  arrived, 
in  this  way,  first  to  a  religious  idealism,  that  seized 
and  ajipropriated  to  itself  Christian  elements ;  and 
was  thus  prepared  to  be  led  over  to  the  simple  faith 
of  the  gospel.  At  first,  this  Platonic  philosophy 
was  liis  all ;  and  he  sought  nothing  further.  It  was 
nothing  but  the  power  of  that  religion  implanted 
during  the  season  of  childhood  in  the  deepest  re- 
cesses of  his  soul,  which,  as  he  himself  avowed,  drew 
him  to  the  study  of  those  wTitings  which  witnessed 
of  it.  He  argued  that,  as  truth  is  but  one,  this  re- 
ligion could  not  be  at  variance  with  that  highest  wis- 
dom ;  that  a  Paul  could  not  have  led  such  a  glorious 
life  as  he  was  said  to  have  led,  had  he  been  wholly 
wanting  in  that  highest  wisdom.  Accordingly, 
in  tlie  outset,  he  sought  in  Christianity  only  for 
those  truths  which  he  had  already  made  himself  ac 
quainted  \vith  from  the  Platonic  philosophy,  but 
presented  in  a  dill'erent  form.  He  conceived  of 
Christ  as  a  prophet,  in  illumination  of  mind  and  ho- 
liness of  character  exalted,  beyond  all  comjiarison, 
above  all  others  ;  one  who  had  been  sent  by  God 
into  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  transplanting  what, 
by  philosophical  investig.ation,  could  be  known  only 
to  a  few,  hito  the  general  con.sciousness  of  mankind, 
by  means  of  an  authoritative  faith.  I'"rom  this  point 
of  view,  he  contrived  to  explain  all  the  Christian 
doctrines  on  the  principles  of  his  Platonic  idealism. 
He  imagined  that  he  understood  them,  and  spoke  of 
them  as  a  master  who  was  certain  of  his  matt<'r.  As 
he  afterwards  said  himself,  he  wanted  that  which  can 
alone  give   the   right  understanding  of  Christianity 
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Rud  without  which,  any  man  will  have  only  the  shell 
of  Christianity  without  its  kernel — the  love  which  is 
rooted  in  humility." 

The  inward  conflict  through  which  Augustiu  thus 
passed  prepared  him  all  tlie  more  for  comprehend- 
ing the  experience  of  Paul,  wliose  Epistles  he  began 
at  tliis  period  seriously  to  study.  Christianity  now 
appeared  to  liim  in  an  entirely  new  light.  He 
felt  the  self-evidencing  power  of  the  truth,  and 
this  was  to  him  a  subjective  testimony  of  its  di- 
vinity. His  religious  and  moral  consciousness  was 
now  satisfied  ;  his  desire  of  knowledge  alone  still 
sought  satisfaction.  For  a  time  his  notions  of 
Cln-istianity  were  mixed  up  at  this  period  of  his 
spiritual  history  with  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy ;  but  from  this  strange  unna- 
tural combination  he  was  gradually,  and,  in  com-se 
of  time,  wholly  rescued. 

The  individual  to  wliom,  probably  more  than  any 
otlier,  Augustin  was  indel)ted  for  clear  and  scrip- 
tural views  of  Christian  truth,  was  the  excellent 
Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  to  whose  convereation 
aiul  preacliing  he  was  wont  to  acknowledge  the 
deepest  obligations.  By  the  instrumentality  of  this 
eminent  prelate,  he  was  brought  under  serious  im- 
pressions, and  after  passing  through  various  fluctua- 
tions of  thought  and  feeling,  he  came  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  publicly  avowing  his  belief  in  the  Christian 
faitli,  and  having  made  known  his  desire  to  Am- 
brose, he  was  liapfized  at  Milan,  K.  D.  387.  This 
event  gave  the  liighcst  satisfaction  to  Monica,  the 
mother  of  Augustin,  being  the  consummation  of  her 
earnest  longings  and  prayers  in  behalf  of  her  son. 
Often  had  she  urged  upon  him  with  all  a  pious  mo- 
ther's solicitude  and  earnestness,  the  cordial  accep- 
tance of  those  solemn  truths  which  had  proved 
through  her  whole  life  the  solace  and  comfort  of 
her  own  soul.  She  was  now  ready  to  exclaim  with  the 
aged  Simeon,  "  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant 
depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salva- 
tion." Nor  did  she  long  survive  the  joyful  event, 
for  on  her  way  home  to  Africa  with  Augustin  after 
his  baptism,  she  was  seized  with  sudden  illness  at 
Ostia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  where  after  a  k\v 
days  slie  expired. 

Augustin  felt  deeply  the  irreparable  loss  which  he 
was  thus  called  to  sustain,  and  instead  of  prosecuting 
liis  journey  homeward,  he  remained  a  considerable 
time  at  Uomo,  spending  his  time  in  the  preparation  of 
several  valuable  theological  treatises,  chiefly  directed 
against  the  Manichean  heresy.  His  views  of  Divine 
truth  were  now  much  more  correct  and  scriptural,  and 
lie  returned  to  Carthage,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
expres.sion,  an  altered  man,  "  a  new  man  in  Christ 
Jesus."  His  valuable  writings  were  readily  appre- 
ciated. The  eyes  of  many  earnest  men  were  turned 
towards  him,  as  destined,  in  all  human  probability, 
to  do  good  service  in  the  cause  of  truth.  At  the 
earnest  instigation  of  the  friends  of  true  religion  in 
Iiis  native  district,  he  was  prevailed  upon   to  take 


orders,  and  accordingly,  in  A.  D.  391,  he  was  or- 
dained presbyter,  and  in  A.  I).  .'JOS,  bishop  of  Hippo, 
near  Carthage.  The  elevation  of  Augu.stin  to  the 
episcopate  took  place  a  short  time  after  the  death 
of  the  Emperor  Theodosius.  From  this  time  tliis 
eminent  divine  assumes  a  prominent  place  in  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  the  period,  and  for  thirty- 
tive  years  he  continued,  by  his  -writings  and  his 
preaching,  to  stamp  an  indeliljle  impress  upon  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  and  to  influence  to  no  small 
extent  the  theological  opinions  of  multitudes  for 
many  ages  after  he  was  gathered  to  his  fathers. 

The  two  grand  controversies  in  which,  from  his 
orrlination  to  his  death,  he  took  an  active  and  con- 
spicuous part,  were  those  first  with  the  Donatists 
(which  see),  and  then  with  the  Pelagians  (which 
see).  The  first  or  Donatist  controversy,  had  refer- 
ence to  the  important  question,  '  What  constitutes 
the  true  church?'  a  point  which  has  alibrded  ample 
field  for  discussion  in  eveiy  age,  from  that  of  Augus- 
tin down  to  the  present.  On  this  subject,  the  bishop 
of  Hippo  may  have  been  not  a  little  infiuenced  in 
his  views  by  the  notions  whicli  hail  been  impressed 
upon  his  mind  in  early  life,  for  he  had  been  carefully 
trained  in  the  idea  that  the  way  to  heaven  was  only 
to  be  found  in  the  Catholic  church.  It  was  not  until 
after  his  conversion,  at  an  ad\  anced  period,  that  he  ar- 
rived at  right  conceptions  of  the  true  church,  as  con- 
sisting of  real  spiritual  believers.  The  Donatists 
taught  that  every  church  which  tolerated  unworthy 
members  within  its  bosom  was  polluted  by  them,  and 
ceased  to  be  a  true  Christian  church.  They  attacked 
the  Catholic  Church,  therefore,  as  defective  in  this 
respect,  and  vindicated  their  own  separation  from  it 
as  warranted,  both  by  reason  and  the  Word  of  God. 
Augustin,  in  defending  the  church  against  the  mis- 
representations of  the  Donatists,  pointed  out  with 
the  utmost  cleaniess  an  important  distinction  which 
had  escaped  the  notice  of  both  parties  in  the  contro- 
versy— the  distinction  between  the  outward  visible 
church  and  the  inward  invisible  church.  TIlis  impor- 
tant point  of  difference  is  fully  est.ablished  and 
illustrated  in  his  great  work  on  the  City  of  God, 
a  work  which  Elliott  regards  as  the  very  embodi- 
ment of  the  idea  of  the  144,000  elect  sealed  ones  of 
the  Apocalyptic  vision  into  a  corpoi-ate  form.  The 
remarkable  treatise  to  which  we  now  refer,  was  be- 
gun in  A.D.  413,  but  not  completed  before  A.n.  426, 
and  remains  to  this  day  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary productions  which  ha\'e  ever  come  IVom  hu- 
man pen. 

Shortly  before  commencing  this  celebrated  work, 
Augustin  was  called  upon  to  enter  the  lists  against 
another  class  of  heretics,  headed  by  Pelagius,  a 
monk  from  Britain,  who  taught  the  doctrine  of 
the  free-will  of  man,  in  opposition  to  the  predesti- 
nating mercy  and  free  grace  of  God.  Pelagius  and 
his  friend  Celestius  appeared  at  Carthage  in  a.d.  411 
endeavouring  to  propagate  their  peculiar  opinions, 
Through  the  influence  of  Augustin,  which  was  pre- 
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dominant  in  that  (iiiarter,  two  ditVerent  coir.icils  were 
called,  tlie  one  in  A.  D.  412,  and  the  otlier  in  A.  D. 
41  fi,  to  condemn  the  doctrines  of  Pelagiiis,  and  at 
the  same  time  solemnly  to  recoijnise  the  doctrine  of 
God's  grace  to  his  true  Church.  The  bishop  of 
llipjio  felt  that  the  doctrines  assailed  by  the  Pela- 
:^ians  lay  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  Christian 
system.  He  set  himself,  therelore,  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  the  utmost  entluisiasm  and  zeal.  In  a 
letter  which  he  published,  addressed  to  the  presbyter 
Sixtus,  afterwards  bishop  of  Rome,  he  laid  down  the 
doctrines  concerning  grace  and  predestination  with 
such  unflinching  honesty  and  boldness,  that  no  small 
excitement  was  produced,  as  if  by  such  teaching  the 
axe  were  laid  at  the  root  of  man's  responsibility. 
The  reply  of  Augustin,  as  stated  by  Meander,  aflbrds 
a  clear  explanation  of  the  Augiistinian  system.  "  Ac- 
cording to  Augustin's  doctrine,  unconditioned  prede- 
termination is  not  an  arbitrary  act  of  God,  whereby 
he  bestows  everlasting  happiness  on  men  while 
loaded  with  all  manner  of  sins  ;  but  a  necessary  in- 
termediate link  is  the  communication  of  grace.  This 
is  the  source  of  divine  life  in  those  that  possess  it ; 
aud  it  nmst  reveal  itself  by  an  inward  impulse, 
in  the  bringing  forth  of  good  h'uits.  But  then,  even 
here,  too,  no  limits  can  be  fixed,  where  the  divine 
agency  commences  and  ceases,  and  where  the  human 
begins  and  ends  ;  both  proceed  inseparably  together. 
The  human  will,  taken  possession  of  by  divine 
grace,  works  that  which  is  good  with  freedom,  as  a 
transformed  and  sanctified  will ;  and  grace  can  only 
work  through  the  will,  which  serves  as  its  organ. 
Hence  Augustin  says,  '  He  who  is  a  child  of  God, 
must  feel  himself  impelled  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to 
do  right  ;  and,  having  done  it,  he  thanks  God,  who 
gave  him  the  power  aud  the  ji'easure  of  so  doing. 
Ikit  he  who  does  not  what  is  right,  or  does  it  not 
from  the  right  temper  of  love,  let  him  pray  God 
that  he  may  have  the  gi'ace  which  he  has  not  yet 
obtained.'  By  reason  of  the  inner  connection  which 
Augustin  sup])osed  between  the  first  sin  and  the 
sin  of  all  mankind,  lie  maint.ained  that  the  indivi- 
dual cannot  excuse  himself  on  the  ground  of  the 
general  dcpra\ity,  and  that  his  sins  ai'e  none  the 
less  to  be  imputed  to  him  as  his  own  fault.  Fur- 
thermore, God  by  his  grace  is,  beyond  question,  al)le 
to  operate  on  the  hearts  of  men,  not  only  without 
our  exhorting,  correcting,  or  repro\ing  them,  but 
even  without  oiu-  interceding  for  them.  Beyond 
question,  all  these  second  causes  could  produce  the 
designed  effect  on  men  only  under  the  presupposi- 
tion of  divine  grace,  which  operates  through  human 
instrumentality,  and  without  which  all  human  in- 
strumentality would  avail  nothing,  and  under  the 
presupposition  that  the  men,  whom  we  would  lead  to 
salvation,  belong  to  the  number  of  the  elect.  But 
as  God,  however,  often  conveys  his  grace  to  men  by 
means  of  such  instrumentality  ;  as  no  certain  marks 
ure  given  us  in  the  present  life  whereby  it  is  possi- 
l)lu  to  distinguish  the  elect  from   the  non-elect ;  as 


we  are  bound,  in  the  spirit  of  charity,  to  wish 
that  all  may  attain  to  salvation ;  so,  assuming,  in 
the  spirit  of  charity,  that  God  will  use  us  as  his  in- 
struments to  convert  and  bring  to  salvation  these  or 
those  indiWduals,  who  at  present  are  living  in  sin, 
we  are  bound  to  employ  all  those  means  that  are  in 
our  power,  leaving  the  result  with  God." 

The  close  of  Augustin's  life  was  spent  amid  tn- 
midt  and  bloodshed.  The  Vandals  having  poured 
down  upon  the  North  of  Africa,  laid  siege  to  Hippo, 
in  A.  I).  430.  The  aged  bishop  was  deeply  grie\'ed 
to  witness  the  scenes  of  carnage  which  ensued,  and 
he  earnestly  prayed,  that  if  it  were  the  Lord's  will 
he  might  be  taken  to  his  heavenly  home.  The  re- 
quest was  gi-anted,  and  in  the  third  month  of  the 
siege  he  entered  into  his  etenial  rest  in  the  seventy- 
sixth  year  of  his  age.  Thus  died  one  of  the  bright- 
est luminaries  which  have  ever  adorned  the  eccle- 
siastical iirmament.  In  vigour  of  intellect,  in  acute 
discrimination,  in  polemic  power,  he  is  deservedly 
classed  asaniou!;  the  foremost  of  theological  writers. 

AUGUSTINIANS,  a  name  sometimes  given  to 
those  who  hold  the  doctrines  of  Augustin  (see  pre- 
ceding article),  particularly  on  free  givace,  election, 
and  predestination.  The  fundamental  principle  on 
which  the  Augiistinian  system  of  theology  rests,  is 
the  utter  depravity  of  man's  nature,  and  his  total  in- 
aliility  of  himself  either  to  be  good  or  to  do  good.  In 
this  state  of  moral  helplessness  he  is  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  influences  of  Divine  gi'ace,  with- 
out which  he  could  not  be  delivered  from  his  de- 
praved nature.  In  this  state  of  matters,  it  is  plain 
that  all  that  is  good  in  man  flows  from  the  free 
and  unmerited  grace  of  God.  And  on  such  princi- 
ples as  these  the  language  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  in 
Rom.  ix.,  becomes  quite  clear  and  intelligible.  In 
that  chapter  the  writer  evidently  supposes  neither 
an  election  of  God  conditioned  on  the  foreknowledge 
of  faith,  nor  an  election  conditioned  on  the  foreknow- 
ledge of  the  works  growing  out  of  faith ;  for  Paul, 
in  fact,  lays  stress  on  the  assertion,  that  God's  elec- 
tion made  a  difference  before  the  children  were 
born,  before  they  could  believe,  as  well  as  before 
they  could  do  any  thing.  "  Moreover,"  to  use  the 
able  exposition  of  the  system  given  by  Ncander, 
"  the  desert  of  faith  does  not  precede  God's  mercy  ; 
but  it  presup]ioses  this  mercy ;  and  faith  itself  is 
one  of  the  gil'ts  of  God's  grace.  Paul,  in  Rom. 
ix.  11,  certainly  does  not  set  the  works  of  man 
over  against  faith,  as  the  ground  of  the  calling  ;  but 
he  sets  the  calling  over  against  works.  The  calling 
of  God,  therefore,  is  here  the  flrst  cause.  Faith 
ju-esupposcs  the  calling.  But  whence  comes  it,  then, 
that  the  call  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  by 
outward  circumstances,  which  pave  the  way  for  this, 
comes  to  some  and  not  to  others  ;  and  that  (he  same 
inlliienees  from  without,  make  a  diiVerent  impression 
on  different  men,  nay,  a  different  impression  on  the 
same  men  at  different  times?  The  Almighty  and 
All-wise  God,  could  find,  iu  reference  to  the  diO'er 
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ei.t  otates  of  men,  those  means  of  influencing  them, 
which  must  make  an  impression  on  them  with  in- 
'      wai'il  necessity,  so  that  awakened,  drawn,  touched, 
and  enlightened,  they  would  follow,  without   being 
I     conscious  of  any  resistance  against  the  gi'ace  operat- 
'  j     ing  upon  their  will  ?     We  must  ^ny,  doiditless,  man's 
'  1     ivilliug  is  uothing  without  the  Divine  nicrey ;  but  in 
! !     nowise  can  wo  say,  God's  mercy  and  gi'ace  are  no- 
I     thing  without  man's  willing ;  since  God  would  find 
I      means  of  nioiilding  eveiy  human  mil,  in  the  way 
' !     precisely  suited  to  the  character  of  each.     On  wliom- 
: !     soever  he  actually  has  mercy,  whomsoever  he  ac- 
I     tually  chooses,  him  he  calls  in  the  way  which  is  so 
I  '     befitting,  that  the  subject  is   irresistibly  drawn    by 
)  I     him  wlio  calls,  though  he  follows  with  freedom." 
j  j         The  Augustiniaiis  in  their  tenets  were  chiefly  op- 
I  j     posed  to  the  Pelagians  ;  thus,  in  reg;ird  to  the  frcc- 
[  j     dom  of  the  will,  wdiile  the  Pelagians  asserted  moral 
I     freedom  to  be  a  freedom  of  choice  of  either  good  or 
evil,  tlus  notion  of  human  freedom  was  denied  by 
1     the  Augustintans,  who  alleged  .such  a  freedom  to  be 
I     utterly  incompatible  and  inconsistent  with  the  total 
,     depraWty  of  man's  nature.     The  disposition  of  man 
is  naturally  towards  evil ;  how  then  can  it  choose  the 
good  ?     The  same   fountain  cannot   produce  sweet 
i     water  and  bitter.     "  Wlio  can  bring  a  clean  thing 
I     out  of  an  unclean  ?     Xot  one."     In  the  corrupt  state 
1     of  liuman  nature,  then,  the  Augiisthii.ans  found  an 
entire  opposition  to  the  Pelagian  notion  of  human 
i     freedom.     Hence  the  nece.ssit}'  of  a  divine  super- 
natural life,  transforming  the  nature  of  man,  and 
I     sidjjecting  it  to  the  grace  of  God. 
I         The  imputation  of  Adam's  fir.'^t  slu  to  all  liis  pos- 
j     levity,  both  in  the  guilt  and  consequent  penalty  of 
j     it,  was  aimther  distinguishing  tenet  of  the  Augusti- 
!     in'ans.      They  held  that   it  was  only  the  guilt  of 
Adam's  first  sin  that  is  imputed  to  Iiis  posterity,  and 
not  the  guilt  of  his  future  sins.     The   grounds  of 
this  iinputation  are,  that  Adam  was  both  the  natural 
I     root  and  the  federal  head   or  representative  of  all 
his  posterity.  The  universal  corruption  of  human  na- 
ture cannot  be  accounted  for  unless  we  admit  that  all 
men  are  involved  in  the  guilt  of  the  first  transgres- 
sion.    The  doctrine  of  imputation  is  clearly  taught 
'     in  Scripture ;  particularly  in  Kom.  v.  it  is  so  plainly 
.     and  so  repeatedly  stated  and  formally  proved,  that 
j     it  cannot  be  denied  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  apostle. 
I     In  speaking  of  this  mysterious  subject,  the  imputa- 
tion of  Adam's  first  sin,    Dr.  Chalmers  remarks : 
"  As  the  condemnation  of  Adam  comes  to  us,  even 
60  does  the  justification  by  Christ  come  to  us.    Now 
we  know  that  the  merit  of  the  Saviour  is  ascribed  to 
us — else  no  atonement  for  the  past,  and  no  I'enova- 
tion  of  heart  or  of  hfe  that  is  ever  esemplilied  in  this 
world  for  the  future,  will  sufiice  for  our  acceptance 
with  God.     Even  so  then  must  the  demerit  of  Adam 
have  been  ascribed  to  us.     The  analogy  aflirmed  in 
these   verses   leads  irresistibly   to  this   conclusion. 
The  judgment  that  we  are  guilty  is  transfeiTed  to  us 
from  the  actual  guilt  of  the  one  rejjrPsE  .itative — even 


as  the  judgment  that  we  are  righteous  is  transferred 
to  us  from  the  actual  righteousness  of  the  other  re- 
presentative. AVe  arc  sinners  in  virtue  of  one  man's 
disobedience,  independently  of  our  own  personal 
sins ;  a:id  we  are  righteous  in  virtue  of  another's 
obedience,  independently  of  our  own  personal  qua- 
lifications. We  do  not  say  but  that  through  Adam 
we  become  personally  sinful — inheriting  as  we  do 
his  corrupt  nature;  neither  do  we  say  but  tluit 
through  Christ  we  become  personally  holy — deri\- 
ing  out  of  His  fulness  the  very  graces  which  adurncd 
His  own  character.  But  as  it  is  at  best  a  tainted 
holiness  that  we  have  on  this  side  of  death,  we  must 
have  something  more  than  it  in  which  to  appear  be- 
fore God  ;  and  the  righteousness  of  Christ  reckoned 
unto  us  and  rewarded  in  us  is  th.at  something.  The 
something  which  coixesponds  to  this  in  Adam,  is  his 
guilt  reckoned  unto  us  and  punished  in  us — so  that 
to  complete  the  analogy,  as  from  him  we  get  the 
infusion  of  his  depra^■ity,  so  from  him  also  do  we 
get  the  imputation  of  his  demerit." 

The  doctrine  of  justification,  accordmg  to  the  Au- 
gustinians,  rested  not  on  any  thing  in  man,  but  on 
the  inner  connection  between  Christ  and  believers. 
The  righteousness  of  Christ  is  imputed  to  the  be- 
liever just  as  the  guilt  of  Adam's  iirst  transgression 
is  imputed  to  all  men.  "  As  by  one  man's  disobe- 
dience the  many  were  made,"  or  constituted  in  law, 
"  sinners  ;  even  so  by  the  obedience  of  one  shall 
the  many  be  made,"  or  constituted  in  law,  "  right- 
eous." By  faith  man  not  only  obtains  forgiveness 
of  sin,  but  also  enters  into  the  fellowship  of  the 
Divine  hfe  with  the  Redeemer;  he  attain.s  to  the 
grace  whereby  his  soul  is  healed  from  the  malady  of 
sin.  He  is  no  longer  imder  the  bondage  of  sin  wliicli 
is  unto  death,  but  he  is  now  the  servant  of  right- 
eousness unto  holiness.  Thus  grace  is  suited  in  the 
Angustinian  system  to  the  dilferent  stages  througli 
which  the  divine  hfe  passes  in  the  soul  of  man.  In 
first  attracting  the  unregenerate  man,  and  producing 
in  him  the  earliest  motions  to  goodness,  awakening 
him  to  a  consciousness  of  his  sinful  lost  condition, 
it  receives  the  name  of  prevenient  or  preparing 
grace.  It  now  proceeds  to  create  in  him  a  desire 
and  inclination  towards  that  which  is  good,  when  it 
is  called  operating  grace.  The  grace  which  up- 
holds the  divine  life  amid  all  the  temptations  and 
trials  with  which  it  is  beset,  is  termed  co-operating 
grace.  Hence  the  Angustinian  doctrine  of  the  per- 
severance of  the  saints — a  doctrine  which  is  clearly 
and  explicitly  taught  in  the  Word  of  God. 

One  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  the 
Augustinians,  as  distinguished  from  the  Pelagians 
and  Semi-Pelagians,  was  their  holding  the  doctrines 
of  predestination  and  unconditional  election.  They 
taught  that  God  elected  or  chose,  and  predestined  or 
fore-ordained  a  certain  and  definite  number  of  indi 
viduals  to  everlasthig  life.  This  is  the  plain  doc- 
trine of  Scripture.  It  is  said,  2  Tim.  ii.  19,  "  The 
Lord  knowetli  them  that  are  His."      He  knows  both 
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how  many,  and  who  tliey  are.  Acconlinjjly,  tlieir 
names  are  said  to  be  written  in  the  Lamb's  Book  of 
Life.  This  predestination  took  jilace  from  all  eter- 
nity. Thus  it  is  declared,  Eph.  i.  4,  "  God  hath 
chosen  us  in  Him  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world."  And,  again,  2  Thess.  ii.  n,  "  God  hath 
from  the  beginning  chosen  you  to  salvation."  The 
act  of  election  flowed  from  the  sovereign  will  of 
God ;  and,  therefore,  in  Scripture  it  is  ascribed  to 
grace  to  the  exclusion  of  works.  Thus  Rom.  xi.  5, 
6  "  Even  so  then  at  this  present  time  also  there  is  a 
remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace.  And  if 
by  grace,  then  is  it  no  more  of  works  :  otherwise 
grace  is  no  more  grace.  But  if  it  be  of  works,  then 
is  it  no  more  grace  :  otherwise  work  is  no  more 
work."  The  predestinating  purpose  of  God  is  im- 
mutable, as  it  is  said,  Ps.  xxxiii.  11,  "The  counsel  of 
the  Lord  standeth  for  ever,  the  thoughts  of  liis  heart 
to  all  generations."  Both  the  means  and  the  end 
are  included  in  the  eternal  decree.  Accordingly, 
God's  people  are  "  chosen  to  salvation,"  and  they 
are  also  said  to  be  "  chosen  in  Christ."  The  one  is 
as  completely  fixed  from  all  eternity  as  the  other. 
Though  the  mediation  of  Christ  was  not  the  cause 
of  their  election,  yet  his  obedience  and  death  were 
the  grand  means  appointed  for  the  execution  of  that 
gracious  pur|iose  ;  and  thougli  the  Almighty  chose 
no  man  to  glory  because  of  his  future  faith  and  ho- 
liness, vet  provision  was  made  in  the  eternal  purpose 
of  God  for  the  faith  and  sar.ctification  of  all  his 
cho.sen,  prior  to  their  enjoymeia  oi  bliss. 

The  Auguslinian  system  of  doctrine  was  soon  after 
its  pubUcation  felt  to  be  completely  opposed  to  that 
of  Rome.  Accordingly,  after  the  barbarians  from  the 
North  had  come  down  upon  the  Roman  empire,  a  two- 
fold stream  of  doctrine  was  perpetuated  in  the  Church 
visible  through  the  succeeding  ages  ;  the  one  the  ri- 
tualistic ecclesiastical  doctrine  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
Romish  church,  and  the  other  the  Augustinian  spi- 
ritual doctrine  of  saving  grace  professed  by  a  goodly 
band  of  faithful  men,  who,  though  they  outwardly 
belonged  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  continued,  from 
age  to  age,  down  to  the  Reformation,  to  protest 
against  Romish  error,  while  they  maintained  and 
taught  the  Augustinian  doctrines  of  grace.  Roman- 
ism is  mostly  Pelagian  ;  the  Reformed  churches  are 
generally  Augustinian. 

AUGUSTINIAN  MONKS,  a  sacred  order  in  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  origin  of  this  fraternity  has 
been  actually  attempted  to  be  traced  as  far  back  as 
to  Augustin  himself.  It  has  been  alleged  that  when 
at  Milan  ho  entered  a  monastery,  and  that  on  his 
return  to  Africa  he  carried  thither  along  with  him 
twelve  friars,  whom  he  established  at  Hippo,  where 
he  held  his  episcopal  seat.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say, 
that  this  is  at  best  a  mere  monkish  legend.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  idea  of  fonning  such  an  order  originat- 
ed with  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  but  was  only  caiTied  into 
execution  in  A.  n.  la.lG,  by  his  successor,  Alexan- 
der IV.,  who  constituted  several  eremite  congrega- 


tions scattered  in  difi'erent  places  into  one  order,  un- 
der one  general,  prescribing  to  them,  as  their  dress,  a 
long  gown  mth  broad  sleevgs,  a  fine  cloth  hood,  and 
under  these  black  garments  other  white  ones,  being 
bound  roiuul  the  middle  with  a  leathern  girdle  fas- 
tened with  a  honi-buckle.  This  order  was  con- 
firmed afterwards  by  several  different  popes,  and 
increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  had  more 
than  2,000  religious  houses,  all  of  whom  professed  to 
be  regulated  by  the  pretended  rules  of  St.  Augus- 
tin. In  process  of  time  the  order  became  corrupt, 
and  a  reformation  was  found  to  be  necessary,  which 
accordingly  was  carried  into  efi'ect,  first  in  Portugal 
A.  D.  1574,  then  ui  Spain,  Italy,  and  France.  Cle- 
ment VIII.  confirmed  the  reformed  order  in  A.  D. 
1600.  This  order  is  one  of  those  which  are  called 
Mendicant  or  Begging  Friars.  The  Reformed  Au- 
gustinians  wear  sandals,  and  are  called  barefooted, 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  original  and  unre- 
foiTned  Augustinians.  In  Paris,  they  are  temied  the 
religious  of  St.  Genevieve,  that  abbey  being  the 
chief  of  the  order.  There  are  also  nuns,  who  are  of 
the  order  of  Augustinian  hermits.  The  Three  Rules 
of  St.  Augustui,  which  are  read  to  the  monks  of  this 
order  m  each  of  their  convents  every  week,  contam 
a  series  of  articles  framed  with  a  view  of  minutely 
regulating  the  moral  conduct  and  general  deport- 
ment of  the  religious.  The  order  of  regular  canons 
of  St.  Augustin  was  brought  into  England  by  Adel- 
wald,  confessor  to  Henry  I.,  who  erected  a  priory  of 
his  order  at  Nostel  in  Yorkshire,  and  had  influence 
enough  to  have  the  church  of  Carlisle  converted  into 
an  episcopal  see,  and  given  to  regidar  canons  in- 
vested with  the  privilege  of  choosing  their  bishop. 
This  order  was  singularly  favoured  and  protected  by 
Henry  I.,  who  gave  them  the  priory  of  Dunstable, 
and  by  Queen  Maud,  who  erected  for  them  the  priory 
of  the  Holv  Trinits'  in  London,  the  prior  of  which 
was  always  one  of  the  twenty-four  aldermen.  They 
increased  so  prodigiously  that,  besides  the  noble 
j.iriory  of  Merton  which  was  founded  for  them  by 
Gilbert,  an  earl  of  Norman  blood,  they  had,  under 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  fifty-three  priories,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  catalogue  presented  to  that  prince, 
when  he  obliged  all  the  monasteries  to  receive  his 
protection,  and  to  acknowledge  his  jurisdiction.  At 
the  Reformation,  when  the  order  was  suppressed, 
they  had  thirty-two  monasteries. 

AUGUSTINE'S  (St.)  LEATHERN  GIRDLE 
(Fraticunity  of),  a  society  for  the  improvement  of 
devotion  in  Roman  Catholic  countries.  It  is  alleged, 
that  the  Blessed  Virgin  wore  this  girdle  on  herlohis, 
and  that  the  use  of  it  is  enjoined  by  the  law  of  na- 
ture, the  written  law,  and  the  law  of  grace.  Under 
the  law  of  nature  it  is  asserted  as  probable,  that  our 
first  parents  wore  a  leathern  girdle  ;  under  the  writ- 
ten law,  we  are  ex]iressly  informed  that  IClijah  was 
girt  with  a  girdle  of  this  kind,  and  under  the  law  of 
gr.aee,  that  John  the  Baptist  was  dressed  in  the 
same  m.anner.     To  such  a  girdle,  therefore,  many 
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devotees  attach  no  slight  importance,  and  consider 
It  as  a  powerful  means  of  exciting  devotion. 

AUGUSTINUS,  a  work  which  liad  no  small  in- 
fluence in  maintaining  the  trutli  of  God  amid  the 
darkness  of  Popery  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It 
CJtme  from  the  pen  of  the  celebrated  Jansenius 
(which  see),  who  gave  name  to  tlie  well-known 
party  of  the  Jansenists  (which  see)  in  the  Komish 
Church.  Jansenius,  bishop  of  Ypres,  had  devoted 
twenty  years  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  the  works 
of  Augustin.  The  result  of  his  protracted  re- 
searches into  the  numerous  writings  of  this  cele- 
brated father  was  the  production  of  the  '  Augusti- 
nus,'  a  work  which  brought  prominently  forward 
the  doctrine  of  free  grace,  which  for  thirteen  cen- 
turies had  been  carefully  concealed  from  public 
view.  This  magnum  opm  Jansenius  lived  to  finish, 
and,  on  his  dying  bed,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Pope 
Urban  VIII.,  laying  it  at  the  feet  of  his  Ilolmess. 
The  letter  was  suppressed  by  his  executors,  and  its 
existence  would  never  probably  have  been  known 
had  it  not  fallen  long  after  mto  the  hands  of  the 
great  Conde,  by  whom  it  was  published. 

No  sooner  had  Jansenius  expired  than  the  forth- 
coming work  was  announced  to  be  in  preparation  for 
the  press.  Two  years  elapsed  before  its  actual  ap- 
pearance, during  which  time  the  Jesuits  were  un- 
wearied in  their  endeavours  to  suppress  a  publica- 
tion from  which  they  dreaded  the  exposure  of  their 
doctrinal  errors,  and  the  consequent  destruction  of 
their  influence.  Many  were  the  attempts  made 
through  the  press  to  prejudice  the  public  mind 
against  the  expected  '  Augustinus.'  All  was  vain 
and  fruitless.  Tlie  people  were  on  the  tiptoe  of  ex- 
pectation, and  all  the  more  that  the  Jesuits  were  so 
violent  in  tlieir  condemnation  of  the  book,  and  not 
only  of  the  book,  but  also  of  its  author,  whom,  al- 
though they  had  professed  to  venerate  him  while  he 
lived,  they  now,  with  strange  inconsistency,  stigma- 
tized as  a  heresiarch  after  his  death.  At  length  the 
long-expected  work  of  Jansenius  was  given  to  the 
public.  Hitherto  the  friends  of  St.  Cyran  and  the 
Port-Eoyalists  generally  had  openly  declared  them- 
selves to  be  the  disciples  of  St.  Augustin.  Now, 
however,  that  the  '  Augustinus'  had  made  its  appear- 
ance, the  Jesuits  used  every  effort  to  call  away  the 
public  attention  from  the  antiquity  of  the  opinions 
which  it  promulgated,  and  to  stamp  them  as  the 
mere  individual  sentiments  of  a  man  who  had  but 
recently  quitted  the  scene.  This  was  a  new  heresy, 
they  endeavoured  to  insinuate,  first  broached  by 
Jansenius,  and  accordmgly  all  who  held  these  pecu- 
liar opinions  were  nicknamed  Jansenists,  an  appel- 
lation which,  however  malignant  may  have  been  the 
spirit  whicli  originated  it,  is  no  longer  a  term  of 
obloquy  but  of  honour.  Jansenism  is  diametrically 
the  opposite  of  Jesuitism,  in  doctrine,  in  spirit,  and 
in  its  whole  nature.  It  is  a  struggle  after  the  main- 
tenance of  Protestantism  within  the  corrupt  and 
apostate  Cliurch  of  the  Papacy;  and  no  sooner  does 


the  slightest  symptom  of  its  existence  begin  to  mani- 
fest itself,  than  every  effort  is  straightway  put  forth 
to  crush  it  in  the  germ.  The  oi)eration  of  life,  how- 
ever feeble  that  operation  may  be,  cannot  be  to- 
lerated in  the  midst  of  the  total  death  which  prevails 
in  the  Romi.sh  apostacy.  Persecution,  excommuni- 
cation, extermination,  are  the  weapons  by  which  that 
Church,  if  Church  it  can  be  called,  maintains  her 
boasted  unity.  "  She  makes  a  desert,  and  calls  it 
peace." 

The  publication  of  the  'Augustinus'  was  felt  by 
the  Jesuits  to  be  a  fatal  blow  struck  at  the  influence 
which  they  had  long  exercised,  both  in  the  Church 
and  in  the  world.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost, 
therefore,  in  bringing  the  book  if  possible  into  dis- 
grace. For  this  purpose  the  press  was  plied  with 
redoubled  acti'vity.  But  every  production  of  the  Je- 
suits was  instantly  answered  by  a  counter-produc- 
tion of  the  Jansenists.  Pamphlets  on  both  sides 
were  printed  in  gi-eat  numbers.  The  controversy 
waxed  fiercer  and  hotter  every  day.  At  length 
Father  Cornet,  a  Jesuit  of  some  notoriety  at  the 
time,  came  forward  with  a  formal  charge  of  heresy 
against  the  'Augustinus,'  which  he  laid  before  the 
college  of  Sorbonne,  and  also  before  the  apostolic 
see.  The  charge  was  couched  in  five  propositions, 
which,  he  alleged,  had  been  extracted  from  the  work 
of  Jansenius.  The  five  propositions  di-awn  up  by  Cor- 
net were  as  follows  : — 1.  Some  commandments  of 
God  are  impracticable  by  the  righteous,  and  some- 
times even  when  they  attempt  obedience,  the  needed 
grace  is  wanting.  2.  No  man  can  resist  inward 
grace  in  t'ne  state  of  nature.  3.  In  order  to  moral 
accountability  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  free  from 
inward  necessity,  but  only  from  outward  constraint. 
4.  The  semi- Pelagians  admitted  the  necessity  of  an 
mward  prevenient  grace  in  order  to  every  good  act, 
and  even  to  the  reception  of  faith  ;  but  they  were 
herein  heretical  that  they  required  this  grace  to  be 
such  as  the  wiU  of  man  can  yield  to  or  resist  indif- 
ferently. 5.  It  is  semi-Pelagian  doctrine  to  say  that 
Christ  died  or  shed  his  blood  for  all  men.  These 
propositions,  with  the  craft  by  which  the  Jesuits 
have  ever  been  proverbially  characterised,  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  most  ambiguous  and  doubtful  terms. 
The  plan  succeeded  to  a  wish.  The  charge  of  heresy 
was  sustained  first  by  the  Sorbonne,  and  afterwards 
by  Pope  Innocent  X.,  who  forthwith  issued  a  bull 
condemning  the  '  Augustinus,' and  warning  the  faith- 
ful against  it,  as  containing  dangerous,  false,  and 
heretical  doctrine.  In  addition  to  this,  an  assembly 
of  the  Galilean  clergy  was  summoned,  at  which  the 
new  heresy  was  unanimously  proscribed. 

The  Jesuits  had  now  attained  their  object,  and 
without  delay  a  formula  was  drawn  up,  embodying 
the  five  propositions  of  Father  Cornet,  and  pro- 
nouncing them  heretical.  This  fonnula  was,  by  de- 
cree, commanded  to  be  signed  by  all  instructors  of 
youth  as  well  as  candidates  for  holy  orders, — an 
arrangement  which  was  purposely  designed  to  en- 
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trap  the  Jansciiists.     In  this  part  of  their  scheme, 
however,  the  Jesuits  were  disappointed.     The  paper 
wa.s  readily  signed  by  all  who  held  the  eondemned 
doctrines,  but  each  added  a  solemn  declaration  that 
the  five  propositions  were  not  to  be  found  in  the 
'  Aut'ustiiuis,'  and  pointed  out  where  the  misrepre- 
sentation lay.     The  Jesuits  w^ere  enraged  at  being 
frustrated  in  their  attempt  to  ensnare  their  ojipo- 
nents.     They  were  not  to  be  deterred,  however,  from 
makiii"  still  further  endeavours  in  the  same  direc- 
tion.    They,  accordingly,  applied  for,  and  obtained 
from  the  court  of  Rome  another  bull  confirming  the 
former,  and  declaring,  furtlier,  that  the  five  propo- 
sitions were  not  only  heretical,  but  also  extracted 
from  Jansenius  ;  and  sti'l  more,  tliat  the  sense  in 
which  they  were  condemned  was  the  one  in  which 
tliey  were  stated  in  his  '  Augustinus.'     Having  pro- 
cured this  bull,  the  bishops,  instigated  by  the  Je- 
suits, drew  up  a  second  formula,  couched  in  these 
express  words,  "  I  condemn  from  my  inmost  soul,  as 
well  as  orally,  the  doctrine  of  the  live  propositions 
which  arc  contained  in  the  work  of  Cornelius  Jan- 
senius, a  doctrine  which  is  not  that  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, whose  sentiments  Jansenius  has  misinterpreted." 
This  formula  was  obviously  so  constructed  as  to  ac- 
complish the  object  which  its  malicious  projectors 
had   in   view.     The  Jansenisls   refused   to  adhibit 
their  signatures,  and  thus  an  excuse  was  got  by  the 
Jesuits  for  commencing  a  bitter  and  relentles.s  per- 
secution.    In  vain  did  the  recusants  declare  that  it 
was  not  the  heretical  character  of  the  five  iiroposi- 
tions  that  they  denied,  but  the  allegation  tliat  these 
propositions  were  contained  in  the  work  of  Janse- 
nius ;  and  this  last,  being  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  not 
a  point  of  doctrine,  came  even  on  Romish  principles 
within  the  cognizance  of  individual  judginent.     The 
onlv  reply  made  to  this  defence  was  an   unbroken 
series,  for  a  long  period,  of  excommunications,  fines, 
baidshments,  and  imprisonments.     The  state  prisons 
were  thronged.      The   Bastille   was   crowded  with 
victims  of  Jesuitical  malice  and  cruelty.     The  con- 
vent of  Port-Uoyal,  which,  under  the  spiritual  direc- 
tion of  M.  de  St.  Cyran,  had   become  one   of  the 
strongholds  of  Jansenism,  was  visited  with  the  hea- 
viest indignation  of  the  persecutors.     The  nuns  were 
dispersed  into  dill'erent  convents,  where  they  were 
closely  confined  in  narrow  cells,  and  deprived  even 
of  the  necessary  comforts  of  life,  besides  being  inter- 
dicted the  reception  of  the  Lord's  Supper.     Mother 
Angelica  and  her  sister  Agnes  endeavoured  to  com- 
fort the  sisters  under  the  severe  privations  to  which 
they  were  exposed,  reminding  them  that  they  were 
sutVering  for  the  cause  of  Christ.     And,  indeed,  it 
was  so ;  for  the  '  Augustinus,'   their   adherence  to 
whoso  doctrines  was  the   source   of  all  their  evils, 
maintained  the  grand  scriptural    doctrines   of  un- 
conditional election,  total  depravity,  and  a  definite 
atonement — tenets  opposed  to  the  whole  system  of 
Uiinii.sh  theology. 

Al.'LIS,  one  of  the  goddesecs  among  the  :uicicnt 


Greeks  who  presided  over  oaths.      She  is  alleged  tc 
have  given  name  to  a  town  in  Bceotia. 

AULIS,  a  name  given  to  familiar  .spirits  anumy 
the  natives  of  Madagascar.  They  are  airy  beings 
which  are  enclosed  in  little  boxes,  embellished  with 
a  variety  of  glass  trinkets  and  crocodiles'  teeth. 
Some  of  them  are  made  of  wood  and  fashioned  like 
a  man  ;  and  in  each  box  they  put  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  powder  of  some  j>articular  roots,  mixed  with 
fat  and  honey,  which  they  replenish  from  time  to 
time  as  occasion  requires.  They  wear  these  Auli? 
at  tlieir  girdles,  and  never  venture  to  take  a  journey 
by  land,  or  a  voyage  by  sea,  witliout  them.  They 
consult  thera  three  or  four  times  a-day,  and  converse 
with  them  freely  as  if  they  expected  from  them  some 
suitable  answers  ;  but  in  ease  they  meet  with  a  dis- 
appointment, or  an  answer  that  thwarts  then-  in- 
clinations, they  load  them  with  all  the  opprobrious 
epithets  they  can  think  of.  The  method  wliich  they 
adopt  in  consulting  these  Aulis,  is  to  go  to  sleep 
after  a  familiar  intercourse  with  them  for  two  or 
three  hours,  and  the  purport  of  the  dieam,  which 
strikes  the  imagination  of  the  person  during  his 
slumbers,  is  looked  upon  as  the  reply  of  the  oracle. 

AUM,  or  Om,  the  holy  term  by  which  Brahm  the 
Supreme  Being,  considered  in  his  unrevealed,  abso- 
lute state,  is  designated.     No  Hindu  utters  it. 

AUR-E,  in  the  mythology  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, the  nymphs  of  the  air,  light  and  airy  creatures, 
sportively  flitting  about  in  their  aerial  element,  hap- 
]iv  themselves,  and  wishing  happiness  to  man. 
'  AURICULAR  CONFESSION.  See  Co^^■E3- 
SION  (.\ukicular). 

AURORA,  the  goddess  of  the  morning  in  the 
Roman  mythology,  and  called  Eus  among  the  (Greeks. 
Hesiod  styles  her  the  daughter  of  Hyperion  and 
Theia,  and  Ovid  calls  her  the  daughter  of  Pallas. 
Her  employment  was  to  usher  in  the  light  of  day ; 
and  hence  she  is  represented  by  the  lieathen  poets 
as  rising  out  of  the  ocean  in  a  chariot  di'awn  some- 
times by  four,  and  at  other  times  by  only  two  horses. 
In  works  of  art  she  appears  as  a  winged  goddess. 
The  word  aurora  is  often  used  poetically  to  denote 
the  morning. 

AUSPICES  (Lat.  (wU,  a  bird,  and  npn-io,  to 
look),  in  its  original  signification  denoted  a  sign  from 
birds,  but  afterwards  became  extended  so  far  as  to 
apply  to  supernatural  signs  generally.  The  obser- 
valion  of  omens,  though  now  justly  regarded  as  a 
foolish  superstition,  fo  med  a  very  important  part  of 
the  religion  of  the  ancient  Romans.  The  singing  ol 
birds,  tiie  direction  of  their  flight,  the  very  motion  of 
their  wings,  was  viewed  as  having  a  meaning  whicli 
was  in  some  cases  capable  of  being  explained  by  all, 
but  in  others  only  explicable  by  tb.c  regular  autho- 
rised AUGUU  (which  see).  Auspices  were  taken 
on  every  occasion  of  importance,  wliether  public  or 
private.  No  expedition  was  entered  upon,  no  mar- 
riage was  celebrated,  no  magistrates  were  elected 
without  the  observance  of  this  superstitious  practito 
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If  a  war  was  about  to  be  undertaken,  or  even  an  assem- 
bly of  the  people  to  be  held,  the  augurs  must  pre- 
viously be  called  upon  to  take  the  auspices.  Once 
a  year,  in  time  of  peace,  the  auspices  were  taken  for 
the  public  good.  The  mode  in  which  this  ceremony 
was  gone  about,  it  may  be  interesting  brielly  to  de- 
tail. At  an  early  hour,  generally  before  break  of 
day,  the  augin-  went  forth  to  an  open  place  on  the 
I'alatine  bill,  or  perhaps  in  the  capitol,  and  with 
his  head  veiled  and  a  rod  in  his  hand,  he  pointed  out 
the  divisions  of  the  heavens,  and  solemnly  declared 
correspondiuLT  divisions  upon  the  earth.  This  au- 
gural temple,  as  it  was  called,  was  then  parcelled 
out  into  four  parts,  east  and  west,  north  and  south. 
As  unruffled  calmness  in  the  air  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  the  proper  taking  of  the  au.spices,  tlie 
augurs  carried  lanterns  opeu  to  the  wind.  A  sacri- 
fice was  oftered,  at  the  close  of  which  a  set  form  of 
prayer  was  repeated,  when  the  signs  were  expected 
•to  appear.  On  his  way  home,  if  the  augur  came  to 
a  running  stream,  he  again  repeated  the  fonn  of 
prayer  and  purilied  himself  in  its  waters  Tliis  also 
was  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  auspices. 
Sometimes  on  a  military  expedition  the  auspices 
were  taken  from  the  feeding  of  tame  birds  in  a  cage. 
If  on  throwing  them  pulse  they  refused  to  eat,  or  ut- 
tered a  cry,  or  fluttered  with  their  wings,  the  sign 
was  unfavourable ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  eat 
with  avidity,  striking  the  earth  quickly  and  sharply 
with  their  bills,  the  sign  was  favourable.  Tliis  last 
omen  was  in  some  cases  obtained  by  previously 
keeping  the  birds  without  food  for  some  time. 

AUSTEK,  the  south  wind  among  the  ancients, 
which  more  especially  the  Athenians  worshijiped  as 
a  deity,  the  dispenser  of  rain  and  of  all  heavy 
showers. 

AUTOCEPHALl  (Gr.  autos,  himself,  and  ce- 
p!in!c,  a  head),  absolute  or  independent  bishops  in 
the  early  Christian  Church.  They  were  subject  to 
the  authority  of  no  superior.  The  tenii  was  applied 
to  all  those  bishops  and  metropolitans  wlio  had  the 
independent  controul  of  their  dioceses.  According  to 
Bingham,  the  four  following  classes  received  this 
title  : — 1.  All  metropolitans  anciently.  2.  Some  me- 
tropolitans who  remained  independent  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  patriarchal  power,  such  as  those  of 
Cyprus,  Iberia,  Armenia,  and  Britain,  before  the 
conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  by  the  monk  Au- 
gustin.  3.  Those  bishops  who  acknowledged  no 
subjection  to  metropolitans,  but  only  to  the  patriarch 
of  the  diocese.  4.  Those  who  were  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  all  others,  and  acknowledged  no  superior 
whatever.  The  only  pn^per  autocephalous  bishop 
is  the  Bishop  or  Pope  of  Rome,  who  acknowledges 
no  head  upon  earth,  but  considers  himself  the  su- 
preme authority,  and  head  over  all  temporal  and  spi- 
ritual rulers  throughout  the  whole  world.  The  British 
Church  long  retained  its  independence.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Caerleon  bad  seven  bishops  under  him,  but 
acknowledged   no    superintendence  over  it   by  the 


patriarch  of  Rome,  and  for  a  long  time  opposed  him. 
Ill  Wales,  as  well  as  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  this 
independence  continued  for  many  centuries.  Sozo- 
nien,  in  his  '  Ecclesiastical  History,'  says,  there  were 
some  bishops,  as  for  mstauce,  the  bishop  of  Tomis 
in  Scythia,  who  were  subject  neither  to  any  arch- 
bishopi  nor  to  a  patriarch.  These  were  strictly  au- 
locephali.  The  churches  in  countries  lying  without 
the  Roman  empire  at  first  had  no  l)ishops  dependent 
on  the  bishops  within  the  empire,  as,  for  example, 
the  churches  in  Persia,  Parthia,  and  among  the 
Goths  ;  and  these  did  not  come  under  the  power  of 
Romish  patriarchs,  until  they  fell  imder  the  civil 
power  of  the  Romans.  In  fact,  as  Bingham  informs 
us,  before  the  setting  up  of  patriarchs  all  metropo- 
litans were  aatocephali,  ordering  the  affairs  of  their 
own  province  with  their  provincial  bishops,  and  be- 
ing accountable  to  no  superior  but  a  synod,  and  that 
in  case  of  heresy,  or  some  great  crime  committed 
against  religion  and  the  rules  of  the  Church. 

AUTO  DA  FE'  (Span.  Act  of  FaM),  the  cere- 
monv  of  putting  in  execution  the  sentences  pro- 
nounced on  criminals  by  the  tribunals  of  the  Inqui- 
sition. It  receives  the  name  of  an  Act  of  Faith,  as 
being  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  zeal  for  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  faith.  The  term  is  applied  generally 
to  the  burning  of  lieretics  who  have  been  condemned 
by  the  Inquisition,  and  given  over  to  the  secular 
jiower  to  be  visited  with  the  punishment  of  death. 
To  invest  the  act  with  the  greater  solemnity,  the 
cruel  sentence  is  always  executed  on  a  Sabbath. 
The  unhappy  individuals,  who  are  doomed  to  die, 
are  led  forth  in  procession  to  the  place  of  execution. 
The  process  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Dowhng  in 
his  '  History  of  Romani«m.'  "  The  victims  who  walk 
in  the  procession  wear  the  san  benito,  the  coroza, 
the  rope  around  the  neck,  and  cany  in  their  hand  a 
yellow  wax  candle.  Tlie  san  benilo  is  a  penitential 
garment  or  tunic  of  yellow  cloth  reaching  down  to 
the  knees,  and  on  it  is  painted  the  picture  of  the 
jierson  who  wears  it,  burning  in  the  flames,  with 
figures  of  dragons  and  devils  in  the  act  of  fan- 
ning the  flames.  This  costume  indicates  that  the 
wearer  is  to  be  burnt  alive  as  an  iiicoiTigible  here- 
tic. If  the  person  is  only  to  do  penance,  then  the 
san  benito  has  on  it  a  cross,  and  no  paintings  or 
Hames.  If  an  impenitent  is  converted  just  before 
being  led  out,  then  the  san  benito  is  painted  with 
the  flames  do\vn ward  ;  this  is  called 'fuegoresuelto,' 
and  it  indicates  that  the  wearer  is  not  to  be  burnt 
alive,  but  to  have  the  favour  of  being  strangled  be- 
fore the  fire  is  applied  to  the  pile.  Formerly  these 
garments  were  hung  up  in  the  churches  as  oternal 
momuiients  of  disgrace  to  their  %vearers,  and  as  the 
trophies  of  the  Inquisition.  The  coroza  is  a  paste 
board  cap,  three  feet  high,  and  ending  in  a  point. 
On  it  are  likewise  painted  crosses,  flanu'S,  and 
devils.  In  Spanish  America  it  was  customary  to 
add  long  twisted  tails  to  the  corozas.  Some  of  the 
victims  have  gags  in  their  mouths,  of  whicli  a  niuii- 
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ber  is  kept  in  reserve  in  rase  the  victims,  as  they 
marcli  alonsj  in  public,  sliould  becimie  outrageous, 
insult  the  tribunal,  or  attempt  to  reveal  any  secrets. 

•'  The  prisouer.s  who  are  to  be  roasted  alive  have  a 
Jesuit  on  each  side  continually  preaching  to  them  to 
abjure  their  heresies,  and  if  any  one  attempts  to  offer 
one  word  in  defence  of  the  doctrines  for  which  he  is 
going  to  suffer  death,  his  mouth  is  instantly  gagged. 
'This  I  saw  done  to  a  prisoner,'  says  Dr.  Geddes,  in 
his  account  of  the  Inquisition  in  Portugal,  '  pre- 
sently after  he  came  out  of  the  gates  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, upon  his  liaving  looked  up  to  the  sun,  which 
he  had  not  seen  before  for  several  years,  and  cried 
out  in  a  rapture,  '  How  is  it  possible  for  people  that 
behold  that  glorious  body  to  worship  any  being  but 
him  that  created  it.' 

"  When  the  procession  arrives  at  the  place  where 
a  large  scaffolding  has  been  erected  for  their  recep- 
tion, prayers  are  offered  up,  strange  to  tell,  at  a 
throne  of  mercy,  and  a  sermon  is  preached,  consist- 
ing of  impious  praises  of  the  Inquisition,  and  bitter 
invectives  against  all  heretics;  after  which  a  priest 
ascends  a  desk,  and  recites  the  final  sentence. 

"  If  the  |:risoner,  on  being  asked,  says  that  he  will 
die  in  the  Catholic  faith,  lie  has  the  privilege  of  be- 
ing strangled  first,  and  then  bunit ;  but  if  in  the 
Protestant,  or  any  other  faith  different  from  the  Ca- 
tholic, he  must  be  roasted  alive ;  and,  at  parting 
with  them,  his  ghostly  comforters,  the  Jesuists,  tell 
him,  '  that  they  leave  him  to  the  devil,  who  is 
standing  at  his  elbow  to  receive  his  soul  and  carry 
it  to  the  flames  of  hell,  as  soon  as  the  spirit  leaves 
his  body.'  When  all  is  ready,  fire  is  aiiplicd  to  tlie 
immense  pile,  and  the  suffering  martyrs,  who  ha\'e 
been  securely  fastened  to  their  stakes,  are  roasted 
alive ;  the  living  flesh  of  the  lower  extremities  being 
often  bunit  and  crisped  b}'  the  action  of  the  flames, 
driven  hither  and  thither  by  tlie  wind  before  the 
vital  parts  are  touched ;  and  while  the  poor  suf- 
ferers are  writhing  in  inconceivable  agony,  the  joy 
of  the  N'ast  multitude,  inflamed  by  pojiish  bigotry 
and  cruelty,  causes  the  air  to  resomid  with  shouts  of 
exultation  and  delight.  Says  Dr.  Geddes,  in  a  de- 
scription of  one  of  these  antos  dafi,  of  which  he  was 
a  horrified  spectator  :  'The  victims  were  chained  to 
stakes,  at  the  height  of  about  four  feet  from  the 
gi'oimd.  A  (piantity  of  furze  that  lay  round  the 
bottom  of  the  stakes  was  set  on  tire  ;  by  a  current  of 
wind  it  was  in  some  eases  prevented  from  reaching 
above  the  lowest  extremities  of  the  body.  Some 
were  thus  kept  in  torture  for  an  hour  or  two,  and 
were  actually  roasted,  not  burnt  to  death.  This 
spectacle,'  says  he,  '  is  beheld  by  people  of  both 
sexes,  and  all  ages,  with  such  transports  of  joy  and 
satisfaction,  as  are  not  on  any  other  occasion  to  be 
met  with.  And  that  the  reader  may  not  think  that 
this  inhuman  joy  is  the  effect  of  a  natural  cruelty 
that  is  in  this  people's  disposition,  and  not  the  spirit 
of  their  religion,  he  may  rest  assured,  that  all  public 
malefactors,  exceot  heretics,  have  their  vjulent  death 


nowhere  more  tenderly  lamented,  tlian  amongst  \hi 
same  people,  and  even  when  there  is  nothing  in  tlie 
manner  of  their  death  that  appears  inhuman  or 
cruel.'"     See  Inquisition'. 

AUTOMATIA,  a  surname  of  Tyche  or  Fortuna, 
the  goddess  of  chance,  in  the  ancient  Pagan  niylho- 
logv,  to  whom  Timoleon  bLiilt  a  temple,  or  rathei 
sanctuary  in  his  house. 

AUTOS  S.VCRAMKNTALES,  a  kind  of  trage- 
dies formerl)'  acted  in  Spain  on  the  occasion  of  the 
procession  of  the  holy  sacrament.  They  were  per- 
formed in  the  public  streets  with  torches,  though  in 
the  light  of  day.  The  autos  continued  to  be  acted 
for  an  entire  month,  and  closed  the  devotion  of  the 
lioly  sacrament. 

AUXESIA,  a  surname  of  Persephone,  worshipped 
under  this  designation  first  at  Athens,  then  at  the 
island  of  ^Egina,  her  statue  having  been  carried 
thither  about  B.  c.  540. 

AVADOUTAS,  a  s]iecial  kind  of  anchorets  among 
the  Hindu  Brahmins,  who  )iractise  great  austerity, 
abandoning  their  wives  and  children,  and  observe  the 
utmost  abstinence,  denying  themselves  all  the  com- 
forts, and  to  a  great  extent  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Thev  renounce  all  earthly  possessions  of  every  kind, 
and  wear  only  a  piece  of  linen  cloth  round  the  mid- 
dle, being  otherwise  entirely  naked.  They  rub  their 
bodies  with  ashes,  and  whenever  they  are  hungry, 
they  go  at  once  into  any  house,  and  without  speak- 
ing a  single  word,  they  simply  hold  out  their  hands, 
and  immediately  eat  whatever  is  given  them.  Some 
of  them  will  not  even  give  themselves  the  trouble  to 
ask  for  alms  in  this  manner,  but  lay  themselves 
down  on  the  bank  of  some  river,  where  the  country 
people,  who  regard  these  rivers  as  sacred,  never  fail 
to  bring  them  milk  and  fruits  in  abundance.  Thus 
thev  contrive  to  live  in  a  state  of  indolence,  and  yet 
to  obtain  all  that  is  needful  for  their  daily  support. 

AVATARS,  the  metamoq)hoses  or  incarnations  of 
Vishnu,  one  of  the  persons  of  the  Hindu  triad.  These 
avatars  are  ten  in  number,  nine  of  them  being  already 
past,  and  the  last  yet  to  come.  The  nine  past  (tra- 
tars  represent  the  deity  descending  in  a  human 
shape  to  accomplish  certain  im]iortant  events,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  three  iirst ;  to  put  an  end  to  blas- 
pheming vice,  to  subvert  gigantic  tyranny,  and  to 
avenge  oppressed  innocence,  as  in  the  five  follow- 
ing ;  and  to  abolish  human  sacrifices  as  in  the  ninth. 
The  ten  avatars,  or  births  of  Vishnu,  were,  1.  Like 
a  fish ;  2.  Like  a  tortoise ;  3.  Like  a  hog ;  4.  Like 
a  lion  ;  5.  Like  a  dwarf;  G.  As  I'urushu-ram  ;  7. 
As  Ram;  8.  As  Krishna;  9.AsBudh;  10.  As  Kulkec, 
or  in  the  form  of  a  horse.  The  first  six  of  these 
took  place  in  the  satya-yug  or  golden  age ;  the  others 
are  more  recent.  The  tenth,  which  is  yet  to  come, 
will  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  kali-yug,  or  the 
iron  age  of  the  world.  Besides  these  ten  avatars, 
there  are  manv  others  mentioned  in  the  puranas. 
In  .short,  every  hero  and  every  saint  is  complimenled 
by  Hindu  writers  as  an  incarnate  deity.    See  VisiiNU 
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AVE-MARIA  (Lat.  Hail,  Mary),  a  fomi  of  devo- 
tion used  in  the  Churcli  of  Rome.  It  consists  partly 
of  the  saUitation  addressed  by  the  angel  Gabriel  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  Luke  i.  28,  and  to  tliis  is  appended 
a  prayer  addressed  to  the  Virgin.  The  wliole  runs 
thus  ; — "  Hail,  Mary,  full  of  grace  ;  the  Lord  is  with 
thee;  blessed  art  thou  among  women,  and  blessed  is 
the  fi-uit  of  thy  womb,  Jesus.  Holy  Mary,  mother 
of  God,  pray  for  us  sinners,  now,  and  in  the  hour  of 
our  death.  Amen."  The  "  Ave-Maria,"  or  "  Hail, 
Mary,"  occupies  a  more  important  place  in  the  Rom- 
ish rosary  than  even  the  "  Paternoster"  or  "  Lord's 
Prayer"  itself  Ave-Marias  are  frequently  repeated 
as  penances,  satisfactions,  and  atonements  for  sin. 
lu  the  prayers  used  by  the  ancient  Christian  church, 
no  Ave-Marias  ai-e  to  be  found.  The  addresses  were 
all  to  God,  never  to  the  Virgin.  Not  even  Romish 
authors  are  able  to  trace  its  origin  higher  than  the 
fifteenth  century.  Vincentius  Perrerius  appears  to 
have  been  the  tirst  who  used  this  form  of  prayer 
before  his  sermons.  His  example  came  gi-adually  to 
be  imitated,  and  at  length  it  was  adopted  into  the 
Breviary  along  with  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Erasmus, 
refen-iiig  to  the  custom  of  repeating  an  Ave-Maria 
before  commencing  the  sermon,  .says,  that  their 
preachers  were  wont  to  invoice  the  virgin  mother  in 
the  beginning  of  their  discourses,  as  the  heathen 
poets  used  to  do  their  muses. 

AVENGER  OF  BLOOD.  In  Gen.  ix.  6,  it 
was  declared  in  the  most  explicit  terms  immediately 
after  the  deluge,  "  Who'^o  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by 
man  shall  his  blood  be  shed."  The  execution  of 
this  sentence  was  considered  in  primitive  times  as 
devolving  on  the  brother  or  other  nearest  male  relative 
of  the  person  slain.  Such  a  one  was  called  in  Hebrew 
the  God  or  Avenger.  If  the  Goel  should  fail  to  per- 
form his  dutv,  the  resiionsibility  passed  to  the  next 
relative,  who  in  this  case  was  called  the  Megoel,  or 
the  nearest  relation  but  one.  An  institution  similar 
to  that  of  the  Hebrew  Avenger  of  Blood,  seems  to 
have  prevailed  among  the  Greeks  i\i  the  heroic  ages, 
and  also  among  the  Scythian  and  Teutonic  tribes. 
The  same  practice  is  still  observed  among  the  mo- 
dern Arabs.  Nicbuhr,  in  his  travels  among  that 
interesting  people,  mentions  having  met  with  a  man 
of  rank  who  carried  about  with  him  a  small  lance, 
which  he  never  laid  aside  even  when  in  tlie  company 
of  his  friends.  On  asking  the  reason  why  the  man 
was  thus  armed  at  all  times,  the  traveller  learned 
that  several  years  before,  a  relative  of  his  had  been 
murdered,  and  he  was  bound,  therefore,  as  the  near- 
est relative,  to  avenge  himself  by  fighting  in  single 
combat  with  the  assassin.  Not  long  after  he  found 
an  opportunity  of  stabbing  his  adversary  when  un- 
prepared. The  law  of  the  Avenger  is  sanctioned  by 
the  Koran,  which  .says,  "  O  true  believers !  the  law 
of  retaliation  is  ordained  to  you  for  the  slain,  the  free 
shall  die  for  the  free."  This  sacred  duty,  as  it  is 
uniformly  regarded,  is  called  thar  or  "blood-revenge." 
A  connnutation  is  allowed  for  its  p^-formance  by 


the  payment  of  a  certain  simi  of  money  appointed 
by  law.  This  was  not  allowed  by  the  Mosaic  law. 
To  provide  against  the  abuses  which  were  liable  tu 
arise  from  such  an  institution  as  that  of  GiJelism, 
cities  of  refuge  were  provided  among  the  ancient 
Israelites,  to  which  an  unuitentional  man-slayer 
might  resort  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  Giiel.  If, 
however,  the  avenger  overtook  him  before  he  reached 
a  city  of  refuge  and  killed  him ;  or  if  he  found  hiir. 
without  the  Umits  of  his  asylum  and  slew  him,  he 
was  not  hable  to  punishment.  If  the  accidental 
homicide  got  into  the  city  of  refuge  before  the 
avenger  overtook  him,  he  was  safe  from  his  resent- 
ment until  he  had  been  regularly  tried. 

AVERNUS,  a  lake  in  Campania,  which,  according 
to  the  Latin  poets,  was  the  entrance  to  the  infernal 
region.^.  Hence  the  word  was  often  used  for  the 
lower  world  itself.     See  T.^rtaru.s,  Hades. 

AVERROISTS,  those  who  held  the  opinions  of 
Averroes,  an  eminent  philosopher,  wdio  was  born  at 
Cordova  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  died  at  Morocco 
in  A.  D.  1198.  From  the  translations  and  commen- 
taries which  he  wrote  on  the  works  of  Aristotle,  he 
received  the  name  of  the  Interpreter.  His  own 
philosophical  system  was  founded  on  that  of  the 
Stagyrite ;  but  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  things,  he 
adopted  the  Oriental  doctrine  of  emanations.  The 
objection  was  raised,  that  his  philosophy  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  doctrines  laid  down  in  the  Koi'an,  but 
to  uphold  philosophical  systems  without  appearing 
to  destroy  theological  tenets,  he  maintained  the 
principle  that  a  proposition  true  in  theology,  may  be 
false  in  philosophy,  and  vice  versa. 

A  characteristic  feature  of  the  philosophy  of  Aver- 
roes was  that  it  established  a  distinction  between  the 
intellect  and  the  sold.  By  the  intellect  man  knows 
universal  and  eternal  truths ;  by  the  smd  he  is  in 
relation  wdth  the  plienomcna  of  the  sensible  world. 
Tlie  intellect  is  active  intelligence  ;  the  soul  is  pas- 
sive intelligence.  The  intellect  is  eternal,  incoiTup- 
tible  ;  the  soul  is  corruptible  and  mortal.  The  union 
of  the  two  principles  produces  thought  as  it  appears 
in  man.  Theology  is  truth  for  the  soul ;  philosophy 
is  truth  for  the  intellect.  Thus  the  Averroists 
made  a  forcible  separation  and  divorce  between  rea- 
son and  faith,  rousing  the  theologians  of  that  day  to 
remonstrate  loudly  against  the  sect.  The  most  ob- 
noxious of  their  opinions  were  at  length  formally 
condemned  by  the  last  Lateran  council  under  Pope 
Leo  X.,  in  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. In  the  eighth  session  of  that  council,  it  was 
solemnly  declared  by  a  decree,  that  the  soul  of  man 
is  innnortal,  and  that  (hlferent  bodies  are  not  actuated 
by  a  portion  of  the  same  soul,  but  that  each  has  a 
soul  pecidiar  to  itself. 

AVERRUNCI.     See  Apotuoi'.ei. 

AVIGNONISTS,  a  sect  of  Romanists  which  arose 
last  century  at  Avignon  in  France,  reviving  the  er- 
rors of  the  CoUyridians,  who  in  the  fourth  century 
distinguished  themselves  by  an  extraordinary  devo 
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tion  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  originators  of  tlie 
Avignonists  wore  GrabiaiiCJi,  a  I'olish  nobleman,  and 
I'enietv,  abbe  of  Uiirgal.  a  IJrneilietine,  to  wlioni  is 
attributed  a  work,  wliicli  apiiearod  in  1790.  entitled 
'  The  virtues,  power,  clemency,  and  glory  of  Mary, 
mother  of  God.' 

AVOIDANCE,  a  tcnn  used  in  the  English  c-liurch 
to  denote  a  vacancy  in  a  benefice  from  whatever 
i\uise,  when  there  being  no  incunibent,  the  fruits  of 
the  benefice  are  in  abeyance. 

.\WICH1,  u  place  of  futiu'e  torment  .among  the 
Budhists. 

AXIEROS,  one  of  the  three  Samothracian  Ca- 
beiri,  the  most  ancient  gods  of  Greece.  It  is  thouglit 
to  correspond  to  Demeter,  and  in  accordance  with 
this  idea,  Bochart  says,  that  the  word  means  in  He- 
brew, The  earth  is  my  possession.  Fourmont  makes 
Axieros  to  be  Is;iae,  the  heir  of  his  father  Abraham, 
and  in  whom  his  seed  was  to  be  called.    See  CAni;ini. 

AXINOMANCY  (Gr.  nxini',  a  hatchet,  and  inan- 
tein,  divination),  a  species  of  divination  practised 
among  the  ancient  Greeks,  in  which  tliey  foretold 
future  events  by  moans  of  an  axe  or  liatchet.  Ac- 
cording to  tliis  method,  a  hatchet  was  fixed  in  equi- 
poise upon  a  round  stake,  and  tlio  individual  towards 
whom  it  moved  was  regarded  as  tlie  guilty  person. 
If  suspicion  rested  upon  any  persons  who  were  not 
present,  their  names  were  repeated,  and  the  person 
at  the  repetition  of  whose  name  the  hatchet  moved, 
was  concluded  to  be  guilty  of  the  crime  of  which  he 
was  suspected.  Another  mode  of  practising  the 
favourite  art  of  axinomancy  was  by  laying  an  agate 
stone  upon  a  red-hot  hatchet,  and  carefully  watching 
the  direction  of  its  movements. 

AXrOCERSUS  AND  AXIOCEKSA,  a  god  and 
goddess  belonging  to  the  Samothracian  Cabeiri, 
suppo.sed  to  correspond  to  Hades  and  Persephone, 
an  explanation  which  agrees  with  Bochart's  expla- 
nation of  the  words  from  the  Hebrew,  Death  or  de- 
solation is  my  portion.  Fourmont  explains  both 
these  ancient  deities  as  being  Ishmael  and  liis  wife, 
because  it  is  said.  Gen.  xxi.  '21,  "  He  dwelt  in  the 
wilderness  of  Paran,  and  his  mother  took  him  a  wife 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt;"  agi'ceing  in  both  points 
with  the  etymological  explaiuition  given  by  Bochart. 
See  Cabeii!!. 

.'VXIOPtEXOS,  the  avenger,  a  suniamc  of  Athen.a, 
under  which  designation  she  was  worshipped  at  Sparta. 

AXIUS,  a  Pieonian  river-god. 

AZAZEE,  tlie  Hebrew  name  of  the  scape-goat 
referred  to  in  Lev.  xvi.  10,  as  used  on  the  great  day 
of  atonement.     See  Scapk-goat. 

AZAZHv,  those  angels  who,  according  to  the  Mo- 
liamniodans,  are  nearest  to  the  throne  of  God.  See 
Axni;i,s. 

AZESI.\,  a  sumatnc  of  the  godiles.ses  Dkmktkr 
and  PiiKsi-.rilONK  (wliich  sec). 


AZOTUS,  a  name  applied  by  the  Greeks  to 
Dagon  (which  see),  a  god  worshipped  by  the  Phil- 
istines. 

AZRECHAII,  the  name  of  a  sect  which  sprung 
u|i  in  the  East,  headed  by  Nate  Ben  Azrach.  They 
refused  to  acknowledge  any  superior  power  on  earth, 
whether  temporal  or  spiritual.  They  became  a 
powerful  body  under  the  reign  of  the  Caliphs,  de- 
clared themselves  sworn  enemies  of  the  Ommiades. 
bLit  were  at  length  overpowered  and  dispersed. 

AZYMA,  the  name  used  by  the  Jews  for  unlea- 
vened bread,  wliicli  was  commanded  to  be  eaten  at 
the  Passover.  See  Bread  (Unleavened),  Pass- 
over. 

AZYMITES  (Gr.  a,  not,  and  zunie,  leaven),  a 
term  a)iplie<l  by  the  Greek  cluu'ch  to  the  adherents 
of  the  Latin  church  in  the  eleventh  century,  because 
tliey  used  unleavened  bread  in  the  eucharist.  Many 
years  of  prolonged  controversy  followed  the  agitat- 
ing of  this  (|ue.stion.  The  Eastern  Church  seem  to 
have  had  their  attention  fir.st  called  to  this  point  by 
their  observing  the  |iractice  of  the  Armenians,  who  in 
this  matter  followed,  as  they  still  continue  to  follow, 
the  ritual  of  the  Western  Church.  JlichaelCerularius, 
A.  D.  1051,  was  the  first  who  charged  the  Latins  with 
deviating  in  this  practice  from  the  early  Christian 
church,  and  he  even  went  so  feras  to  deny  the  validity 
of  a  sacrament  in  which  unleavened  bread  was  used. 
The  contest  between  the  two  parties  waxed  hot,  the 
heretical  names  of  Azymites  and  Prozymites  or  Fer- 
inentarians  being  applied  by  both  parties  to  each  other. 
The  Greeks  felt  themselves  called  upon  to  vindicate 
their  practice  ui  employing  common  bread.  Peter, 
the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  attempted  to  prove  that 
Christ  instituted  the  eucharist  the  day  before  the 
ji.'issover,  and  could  not  therefore  have  used  unlea- 
vened bread.  Tlicophylaet,  bishop  of  Achrida,  how- 
ever, who  wrote  on  the  subject  towards  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  century,  not  being  satisfied  with  this 
px[ilaiiation,  thought  it  necessary  to  admit  that 
Christ,  who  held  with  his  disciples  a  proper  feast  of 
the  passover,  must  have  used  uulca\ened  bread. 
But  Avhile  making  tins  admission,  he  maintained  tiiat 
the  churcli  was  not  thereby  bound  to  use  unleavened 
bread  in  all  future  time.  This  would  be  to  allege 
that  the  example  of  Christ  must  be  imitated  in  all 
the  minute  details  of  the  ordinance,  which  has  never 
been  insisted  on  by  any  church.  In  virtue  of  their 
Christian  liberty,  men  arc  freed  from  the  obligation 
to  observe  uniformity  in  these  matters;  and  hence 
they  should  no  longer  consider  themselves  bound  ti, 
use  unleavened  broad.  The  Latin  or  Komish  church, 
however,  still  adheres  to  its  ancient  practice  of  em- 
ploying unleavened  bread  in  the  eucharist.  Bing 
ham  in  his  Christian  Antiquities  alleges  that  the  use 
of  wafers  .and  uidcavened  bread  was  not  known  ip 
tlie  church  till  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  centuries. 
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BAAIj,  Bkl,  or  Belus  {Lord  or  Maj-ter),  a  god 
of  great  antiquity,  being  the  name  iinrlei-  which  the 
sun  was  worslii|ipetl  among  the  Cliakleans  an  J  Pho?- 
nicians,  from  wlioni  tliis  species  of  idolatry  passed 
to  tlie  Hebrews.  This  false  god  is  more  frequently 
mentioned  in  Sacred  Scripture  than  any  other.  Tlio 
Moabites  are  said  to  have  had  what  are  called  high 
places  of  ]?aal.  Thus  Num.  xxii.  41,  "  And  it  came 
to  pass  on  the  morrow,  that  Balak  took  Baliuuii,  and 
brought  him  up  into  the  high  places  of  Baal,  tliat 
thence  he  might  see  the  utmost  part  of  the  people." 
In  the  history  of  Gideon  the  name  of  this  idol  fre- 
quently occurs,  as  for  instance,  Judges  vi.  25,  30, 
and  31,  "  And  it  came  to  pass  the  same  night,  that 
the  Lord  said  unto  him,  Take  tliy  father's  young 
bullock,  even  the  second  bullock  of  seven  years  old, 
and  throw  down  the  altar  of  Baal  that  thy  father 
hath,  and  cut  down  the  grove  that  is  by  it.  Then 
the  men  of  the  city  said  unto  Joash,  Bring  out  thy 
sou,  that  he  may  die  :  because  he  hath  cast  down 
the  altar  of  Baal,  and  because  he  hatli  cut  down  the 
gi'ove  that  was  by  it.  And  .Joash  said  nnto  all  that 
stood  against  him.  Will  ye  plead  for  Baal  ?  will  ye 
save  him?  he  that  will  plead  for  him,  let  him  be  put 
to  death  whilst  it  is  yet  morning  :  if  he  be  a  god, 
lot  him  plead  for  liimself,  because  one  hath  cast 
down  his  altar."  The  worship  of  Baal  was  preva- 
lent among  the  Jews  in  the  reign  of  Ahab,  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  his  wife  Jezebel.  In 
I  Kings  xviii.  we  And  an  interesting  account  of  a 
trial  which  was  made,  whether  the  God  of  Elijah  or 
Baal  was  the  true  God.  No  fewer  than  four  hun- 
dred priests  of  B;ial  were  present  on  the  occasion, 
thereby  showing  to  what  a  melancholy  extent  tlie 
worship  of  Baal  had  been  diffused  among  the  Is- 
raelites. In  ver.  26,  27,  28,  a  glimpse  is  artbrded  us 
of  the  manner  in  which  this  idolatrous  worship  wag 
conducted  :  "  And  they  took  the  bullock  wliicli  was 
given  them,  and  they  dressed  it,  and  called  on  the 
name  of  B:tal  from  morning  even  until  noon,  saying, 
O  Baal,  Iiear  us.  But  there  was  no  voice,  nor  any 
that  answered.  And  they  leaped  upon  the  altar 
which  was  made.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  noon, 
tliat  Elijah  nmcked  them,  and  said.  Cry  aloud  :  for 
he  is  a  god  ;  either  he  is  talking,  or  he  is  pursuing, 
or  he  is  in  a  journey,  or  peradventure  he  sleepeth, 
and  must  be  awaked.  And  they  cried  aloud,  and 
cut  themselves  after  their  manner  with  knives  and 
lancets,  till  tlie  blood  gushed  out  upon  them."  It 
niav  be  remarked,  that,  in  various  passages,  instead 
of  the  singular   Ba:il,   we  lind  the  plural   Baalim. 


As  examples  of  this,  we  may  refer  to  Judges  ii.  11, 
"  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  evil  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord,  and  served  Baalim;"  and  1  Sam.  xii.  10, 
"  And  they  cried  unto  the  Lord,  and  said.  We  have 
sinned,  because  we  have  forsaken  the  Lord,  and  have 
served  Baalim  and  Ashtaroth  :  btit  now  deliver  us 
out  of  the  hand  of  our  enemies,  and  we  will  serve 
thee."  From  these  and  other  passages  of  the  same 
kind,  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  were  either 
various  deities  bearing  the  name  of  Baal,  or  various 
statues  erected  in  his  honour  in  different  places.  It 
is  somewhat  curious  that  the  Septuagint  translators 
have  represented  Baal  as  a  goddess  as  well  as  a  god, 
construing  the  word  with  a  feminine  article.  The 
same  construction  is  used  by  the  Apostle  Paul  in 
Kom.  xi.  4,  which  may  be  thus  literally  translated 
from  the  Greek,  "  I  liave  reserved  to  myself  seven 
thousand  men  wdiich  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  the 
goddess  Baal."  The  Hebrew  word  Baal  is  mascu- 
line, but  there  was  a  goddess  called  Baaltis,  the  one 
being  the  sun  and  the  other  the  moon. 

This  deity  appears  to  have  been  known  under  the 
same  name  throughout  all  Asia.  He  is  identical 
with  the  Bel  of  the  Babylonians  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament.  Thus  Isa.  xlvi.  1, 
"  Bel  boweth  down,  Nebo  stoopeth,  their  idols  were 
upon  the  beasts  and  upon  the  cattle  :  your  carnages 
were  heavy  loaden  :  they  are  a  burden  to  the  weary 
beast ;"  and  Jer.  1.  2,  "  Declare  ye  among  the  na- 
tions, and  publish,  and  set  u])  a  staiidiu'd ;  publish, 
and  conceal  not  :  say,  Babylon  is  taken,  Bel  is  con- 
founded, Merodach  is  broken  in  pieces ;  her  idols 
are  confounded,  her  images  are  broken  in  pieces." 
The  worship  of  Baal  was  introduced  from  the  East 
into  the  nations  of  the  West.  Accordingly,  we  And 
this  god  among  the  Gauls  bearing  the  name  of  Be- 
lenus.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  the  worship  of 
Baal  as  the  sun,  and  of  Baaltis  or  Ashtaroth 
(which  see),  as  the  moon,  was  the  earliest  form  of 
idolatry  known,  as  well  as  the  most  widely  ditlused. 
B;uil,  in  fact,  was  the  name  of  the  principal  deity 
among  the  ancient  Irish,  and  on  this  circumstance 
General  Vallenccy  gvoiuids  an  argument  in  favour 
of  the  descent  of  that  peoide  from  the  Phopuicians. 
The  ancient  Britons  also  worshipped  the  sun  under 
the  names  of  Bel  and  Belinus.  Hence  in  both  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  the  first  day  of  May,  which  was 
regarded  as  a  day  sacred  to  the  honour  of  that  deity, 
ret.ains  to  this  day  the  name  of  Beltane  or  Bel's  Fire. 

From  scattered  hints  which  are  to  be  found  both 
in  sacred  and  profane  writers,  we  may  gather  a  few 
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pai'tlculars  as  to  the  mode  in  which  tlie  worship  of 
Baal  was  usually  comluctetl.  High  places  were  al- 
ways selected  for  the  temples  and  altars  of  this  deity, 
and  on  these  a  tire  was  kept  coiitiniiall3-  burning. 
From  Jer.  xix.  5,  we  learn  that  children  wore  sacri- 
ficed to  liim  :  "  They  ha\e  built  also  the  high  places 
of  Baal,  to  bum  their  sons  with  fire  for  bimit  ofl'er- 
ings  unto  Baal,  which  I  commanded  not,  nor  spake 
it,  neither  came  it  into  my  mind."  This  cruel  prac- 
tice is  nowhere  else  that  we  are  aware  of  associated 
with  the  worship  of  Baal,  and,  therefore,  we  regard 
it  as  not  improbable,  that  the  Baal  mentioned  by 
Jeremiah  is  the  Moloch  of  the  Ammonites.  Whe- 
ther this  be  the  case  or  not,  one  thing  is  certain, 
that  the  idolatrous  priests  of  Baal  conducted  theii- 
reUgious  ceremonies  in  a  frantic  and  furious  manner, 
leaping,  or  hopping  as  it  may  be  rendered,  upon  the 
altars,  and  while  the  victims  were  being  sacrificed, 
dancing  round  them  with  wild  gesticulations,  and  cut- 
ting their  own  bodies  with  knives  and  lancets. 

The  Baal  of  the  Phcenicians  was  their  supreme 
god,  and,  accordingly,  he  corresponds  to  the  Zeus 
of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Jupiter  of  the  Romans.  In 
the  fragment  of  Sanchoniathon  preserved  by  Euse- 
bius,  it  is  said  that  this  god  of  the  Phcenicians  was 
called  Baalsamin,  or  the  Lord  of  Heaven ;  and  Au- 
gustine, who  hved  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cartilage, 
a  Phcenician  colony,  declares  Jupiter  to  have  been 
called  Baalsamin.  The  same  name  occurs  also  in 
Plautus.  It  is  a  striking  circumstance,  that  through- 
out the  Sacred  Writings,  Baal  is  general!}'  classed 
with  Ashtaroth,  which,  as  we  have  shown  under  that 
article,  was  the  s^niibol  of  the  moon.  There  can  be 
Uttle  doubt  then,  that  Baal  was  the  smi,  the  greatest 
and  first  of  all  the  objects  of  idolatrous  worship. 
Incense  was  offered  to  him,  as  we  find  in  2  Kings 
xxiii.  5,  and  bullocks  also  were  sacrificed  in  his  hon- 
oiu-,  1  Kings  xviii.  26.  Gesenius  considers  Baal  as 
the  planet  Jupiter  rather  than  the  sun.  Several 
critics  have  thought,  that  the  god  Belus  of  the  Chal- 
deans and  Babylonians  was  Nimrod  their  first  king  ; 
others  that  lie  was  Belus  the  Assyrian,  father  of 
Niuus  ;  and  others  still,  a  son  of  Semiraniis. 

BAAL-BEHITII  Heb.  Lord  of  Uie  Coveimnt),  a 
god  of  the  Sliecheniites,  supposed  from  his  name  to 
have  presided  over  contracts  and  covenants.  It  may 
be  regarded,  therefore,  as  corresponding  to  the  Zev-s 
Orkios  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Jiipiler  Ficliii.i  of  the 
Romans.  Some  learned  men,  pai-ticularly  Bochart, 
identify  this  deity  with  a  goddess  called  Beroe  bv 
the  Greeks,  the  daughter  of  Venns  and  Adonis,  and 
the  patron-goddess  of  the  town  of  Beritus  in  I'lue- 
iiicia,  to  which  she  had  given  her  name.  Others 
conjecture  that  this  idol  represented  the  Cybele  of 
tile  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  idolatrous  Israelites, 
we  arc  informed  in  Judges  viii.  33,  made  Baal- 
Beritli  their  god.  Human  sacrifices  are  thought  to 
have  been  offered  to  him  ;  and  he  was  generally 
appealed  to  as  a  witness  and  judge  in  all  matters  of 
eontrovergy.     So  that  he  may  probably  be  regarded 


as  identic;il  with  the  Baal  of  the  Phcenicians,  bul 
only  bearing  among  the  Shechemites  a  particular 
surname  from  the  special  aspect  under  which  that 
people  worshipped  him. 

BAAL-BEKITH,  a  person  who,  among  the  mo- 
dem Jews,  acts  as  joint  master  of  ceremonies,  along 
wish  the  operator  in  the  rite  of  Cikcumcision 
(which  see),  and  is  bound  to  see  that  every  thing 
be  perfoi-med  with  ritual  and  legal  precision.  He 
must  be  a  man  of  piety,  probity,  and  respectability. 
It  is  his  office  to  cany  the  child  on  his  knees  while 
the  circumciser  is  performing  the  operation.  In  pre 
paration  for  his  duty,  he  must  wash  himself  aU  over. 
His  office  is  held  superior  to  that  of  the  circumcisei. 

BAAL-PEOR.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  same  with  Chcmosh  mentioned  in  Num.  xxi.  29, 
and  Jer.  xlviii.  7.  Solomon  built  a  temple  to  this 
deity  on  the  mount  of  Olives,  1  Kings  xi.  7.  There 
were  also  groves  planted  and  altars  erected  to  his 
service  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  in  Moab,  called 
I'eor,  from  which  lie  may  have  derived  his  name, 
or,  as  is  more  probable,  it  may  have  derived  its 
name  from  him.  Human  sacrifices  were  offered  to 
him,  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  they  eat  of 
the  victims  that  were  sacrificed.  This  idea  lias  pro- 
bably arisen  from  what  is  said  in  Ps.  cvi.  28,  "  They 
joined  themsches  also  unto  Baal-peor,  and  ate  the  sa- 
crifices of  the  dead."  In  the  Septuagiut  this  deity  ia 
called  Beel-phegor.  From  the  lewdness  which  was 
practised  in  his  temples,  he  has  been  often  compared 
to  Priapus ;  but  both  Seldon  and  Dr.  Owen  are 
strongly  oppo.sod  to  any  such  idea.  Some  tliink  that 
Baal-peor  was  Satm-n,  a  deity  worshipped  anciently 
in  Arabia.  Selden  suggests,  that  he  may  probably 
be  identical  with  Pluto,  and  this  opinion  he  grounds 
on  the  expression  "  sacrifices  of  the  deud,"  which  he 
interprets  to  mean  offerings  to  the  infernal  gods. 
Cahnet  maintains  that  he  was  the  same  with  Adonis. 
Bishop  Cumberland,  however,  conjectures  that  Baal- 
peor  is  the  same  with  Baal-nieon,  mentioned  in 
Num.  xxxii.  38,  and  various  other  passages.  The 
bisliop  argues,  that  Meon  is  identical  with  Menes 
or  Mizraim,  the  first  king  of  Egypt,  who,  after  his 
death,  received  divine  honours  under  the  name  of 
liaal-peor,  Bacchus,  I'riapus,  Osiris,  and  Adonis. 
Jurieu  enters  into  a  lengthened  argument  to  establish 
the  fanciful  notion  that  Baal-peor  was  the  patriarch 
Noah. 

BAALTIS,  a  name  applied  by  Sanchoniathon, 
one  of  the  earliest  writers,  whose  Fi'agmcnts  have 
been  preserved  by  Eusebius,  to  the  Phifnician  god- 
dess, corresponding  to  the  god  Baal.  In  Pausam"as 
she  is  called  Ammonia,  the  wife  of  Amnion.  Bishop 
Cumberland  supposes  her  to  be  Na;iniah,  the  sister 
of  Tubal-Cam,  mentioned  in  Gen.  iv.  22,  the  only 
woman  whose  birth  in  Cain's  line  Moses  takes  no- 
tice of,  and  the  last  person  noticed  in  that  line.  If 
this  hypothesis  of  the  learned  prelate  be  correct, 
then  Naamah  is  the  same  with  Ashtcroth  or  As- 
TAKTE  (which  see).     In  the  mythology  of  ancient 
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nations,  it  is  usually  found  that  every  god  has  his 
counterpart  goddess. 

BAAL-ZEBUB,  a  god  worshipped  in  ancient 
times  at  Ekron,  one  ot"  the  lordships  of  the  Philis- 
tines, 2  Kings  i.  2.  In  New  Testament  times  he  is 
called  the  Prince  of  the  Devils  or  Demons.  The 
word  Baal-Zebub  is  generally  considered  as  denoting 
the  lord  of  flies,  a  name  given  to  this  false  deity  as 
the  deliverer  of  the  Ekroiiites  from  gnats  or  flies  ; 
and  hence  he  was  sometimes  represented  under  the 
form  of  a  large  fly,  or  of  a  man  with  a  fly  on  his 
head  or  in  his  hand.  We  find  the  oracle  of  this 
god  eonsiilted  in  cases  of  emergency.  Thus  Aha- 
ziah  king  of  Israel  repaired  to  Baal-Zebub  to  as- 
certain the  issue  of  his  disease,  2  Kings  i.  2,3.  The 
name  is  corrupted  in  Matth.  x.  25  into  Beelzebul  or 
the  lord  of  dung,  probably  in  contempt.  Some  have 
even  supposed  that  the  original  name  Baal-Zeljub 
was  applied  to  the  god  in  mockeiy ;  but  such  an 
idea  originates  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  extent  to 
which  tlies  are  felt  to  be  an  annoyance,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  East.  The  fly  particularly  called  zebub, 
in  Arabic  zimb.  was  so  destructive,  that  idolaters, 
who  had  gods  presiding  over  abnost  every  object  in 
nature,  might  well  attribute  remarkable  power  and 
importance  to  Baal-Zebub,  the  Lord  of  Flies.  Bruce, 
the  traveller  in  Abyssinia,  tells  us  that  whenever 
the  zebub  or  zimb  appears,  as  it  always  does  iii 
swarms,  "  all  the  cattle  forsake  their  food,  and  run 
wildly  about  till  they  die  woni  out  with  fatigue, 
fright,  and  hunger."  The  supposed  deliverer  from 
such  a  calamity  could  not  fail  to  be  held  in  high 
veneration  by  a  superstitious  people.  This  much- 
honoured  divinity  has  been  sometimes  regarded  as 
identical  witli  the  Egyptian  Amenthes  and  the  Ju- 
piter Apomuios  of  the  Greeks.  They  are  all  con- 
sidered to  be  different  names  for  the  Lord  of  the 
Dead,  thus  beuig  equivalent  to  the  Pluto  of  the 
Roman  mythology,  as  he  is  regarded  indeed  by  Pa- 
trick, Le  Clerc,  and  Jurieu.  Quite  an  opposite 
opinion  is  entertained  by  some,  that  being  called  the 
Prince  of  the  Demons  by  the  Jews,  he  was  the 
same  with  Baalsamin,  whom  the  Phoenicians  wor- 
shipped as  the  Lord  of  Heaven.  The  Jews  were 
accustomed  to  consider  the  gods  of  idolatrous  na- 
tions as  devils  or  demons,  and  it  was  natural,  there- 
fore, that  they  should  view  the  chief  of  them,  as, 
instead  of  Baalsamin  the  god  of  heaven,  Baalze- 
bul  the  god  of  dung,  or  Baalzebub  the  god  of  flies. 

BAAL-ZEPHON,an  idol  which  the  Jewish  Kab- 
bis  allege  to  have  been  framed  by  Pharaoh's  magi- 
cians under  certain  constellations,  and  set  up  near 
the  Red  Sea  to  watch  the  Israelites,  and  retard  them 
in  their  journey  through  the  wilderness.  The  only 
groimd  on  which  this  fanciful  conjecture  is  built 
is  the  name  Zcphon,  which  is  derived  from  a  He- 
brew word  signifying  to  observe  or  watch,  and 
hence  thev  suppose  him  to  have  been  the  watchful 
or  observing  god.  The  language  in  which  it  is  spo- 
ken of,    however,    in   the   Old    Testament,    shows 

I. 


plainly  that  Baal-Zephon  is  not  a  god,  as  the  Rabbis 
think,  but  the  name  of  a  place.  The  words  are 
these,  Exod.  xiv.  1,  2,  "And  the  Lord  spake  unto 
Moses,  saying.  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
that  they  tuni  and  encamp  before  Pi-hahiroth,  be- 
tween Migdol  and  the  sea,  over  against  Baal-zephon  : 
before  it  shall  ye  encamp  by  the  sea."  The  Rab- 
binical tradition,  ui  reference  to  this  fancied  god 
is,  that  when  the  destroying  angel  passed  over 
Ijgypt,  all  the  idols,  except  Baal-Zephon,  were  de- 
mohshed,  and  from  tliis  circumstance  the  Egyptians 
formed  so  high  an  opinion  of  him,  they  came  in 
crowds  to  worship  him.  Moses,  they  allege,  observ- 
ing the  popularity  of  this  god,  petitioned  Pharaoh, 
that  he  too,  along  with  his  Israelitish  countrymen, 
might  be  permitted  to  take  a  journey  to  the  seat  of 
this  idol.  Pharaoh  complied  with  the  request  of 
Moses,  but  while  the  Israelites  were  employed  on 
the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  picking  up  precious  stones, 
they  were  overtaken  by  Pharaoh,  wlio  failing  to  at- 
tack them  at  the  time,  they  passed  the  Red  Sea, 
after  having  sacrificed  to  the  idol  Baal-Zephon,  and 
escaped.  Such  were  the  idle  tales  with  which  the 
Jewish  Rabbis  of  old  were  wont  to  delude  their 
people. 

B.\ANITES,  a  name  given  to  the  sect  of  the 
P.iULiciAN.s  (which  see),  in  the  begiiming  of  the 
ninth  century,  derived  from  Baanes,  one  of  their 
leaders. 

BAAUT,  or  Bohu  (Heb.  empty),  the  goddess  of 
the  earth  among  the  Pha-nicians.  It  probably  refers 
to  Gen.  i.  2,  "  the  earth  was  void." 

BAB,  a  word  signifying  father,  and  used  by 
tlie  ancient  Persian  magi  to  denote  fire,  which  they 
considered  the  father  and  first  principle  of  all 
things,  as  Zoroaster  taught.  The  same  doctrine  was 
afterwards  inculcated  by  Anaxagoras,  a  Grecian 
philosopher. 

BAB.\,  or  Papa,  a  title  applied  bv  the  Eastern 
cbiu-chcs  to  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  was 
the  first  of  the  patriarchs  that  was  honoured  with 
this  appellation.  Baba  was  also  the  name  of  a  Mo- 
hammedan who,  m  the  seventh  century  from  the 
Hegira,  declared  himself  to  be  a  prophet,  and  at- 
tracted many  followers  in  Tin-kcv.  He  and  his  at- 
tendant Isac  preached  sword  in  hand,  both  to  Chris- 
tians and  Mohammedans,  setting  ftu-th  the  brief 
profession  of  faith,  There  is  but  one  God,  and  Baba 
is  his  apostle. 

BABA  LALIS,  a  Hindu  sect  sometimes  included 
among  the  Vaishnava  sects.  In  reality,  however, 
they  adore  but  one  god,  dispensing  with  all  forms  of 
worship,  and  directing  their  de\otions  by  rules  and 
objects,  derived  from  a  medley  of  Vedanta  and  Sufi 
tenets. 

BABEK.  the  head  of  a  heretical  sect  among  the 
Mohammedans,  which  arose  in  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century  from  the  Hegira.  This  man  made 
an  open  profession  of  impiety,  and  embraced  no  re- 
ligion or  sect  then  known  in  Asia.  He  was  called 
s  \ 
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tlie  t'oiuider  of  the  merry  religion,  and  it  is  pi-obable 
that  lie  iiR'ulciited  upon 'his  followers  the  indulgence 
of  sross,  sensual  pleasures,  urging  upon  ihcni  neither 
moderation  nor  self-restraint. 

B.\1U.\.  a  goddess  of  the  ancient  Syrians,  who 
was  worshipped  under  the  form  of  an  ud'ant.  It  was 
common  amongst  them  to  call  their  children  by  its 
name,  especially  sucli  as  they  wished  to  dedicate  to 
the  priesthood.  Young  children  are  said  to  liave 
been  oil'ered  up  in  sacrifice  to  this  idol,  while  the 
mothers  stood  by  witnessing,  without  relenting,  the 
immolation  of  their  helpless  oiVspring. 

HABY^LON'I.^NS  (Religion  oi^  the  Ancient). 
Babylonia,  or  Chaldic^,  called  in  the  Old  Testament 
Scrii)tures  the  'land  of  Shinar,'  was  a  countiy  wa- 
tered by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  having  Mesopo- 
tamia to  the  north,  and  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
south ;  on  the  west,  a  part  of  Arabia  Deserta,  and 
on  the  east  the  Persian  province  of  Susiana.  This 
once  famous  region  is  now  a  Turkish  jironnce,  hav- 
ing Bagdad  as  its  principal  city.  The  plain  of 
which  the  country  consists  is  everywhere  covered 
with  lofty  and  extensive  artificial  mounds,  which 
"  rise,"  says  Air.  Aiusworth,  "  upon  the  otherwise 
uniform  level ;  walls,  and  mud  rampai-ts,  and  dykes, 
intersect  each  other ;  elevated  masses  of  friable  soil 
and  pottery  are  succeeded  by  low  plains,  inundated 
durin;;  the  greater  part  of  the  year ;  and  the  antique 
beds  of  canals  arc  visible  in  every  du-ection."  Of 
late  years  valuable  researches  have  been  made  into 
the  antiquities,  manners,  and  customs  of  Babylonia, 
by  Rich,  Botta,  and  Layard. 

The  mythology  of  the  ancient  Chaldayms,  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  oriental  nations,  commences 
at  a  period  of  very  remote  antijuity,  long  prior  to 
the  time  of  Moses.  Berosus,  one  of  the  oldest 
authors  extant,  whose  fragments  are  preserved  by 
Eusebius,  gives  a  detailed  account  of  their  cos- 
mogony. In  the  beginning,  according  to  their 
view,  there  was  a  primitive  chaos,  which  consisted 
of  nothing  but  darkness  and  an  abyss  of  water  con- 
taining monstrous  animals.  Nature  in  this  original 
state  was  personified  imder  the  emblem  of  a  woman 
named  Omorea.  God  appeared  in  the  bosom  of 
cliaos,  dividing  the  body  of  the  primordial  woman, 
or  nature,  in  order  to  form  out  of  one  half,  heaven, 
out  of  the  other  half,  earth  ;  producing  the  light 
which  destroys  the  monsters,  children  of  chaos ;  then 
causing  the  disorder  of  the  elements  represented  by 
these  monsters  to  give  plaee  to  order  and  regularity; 
and  tinallv,  from  his  own  blood  and  that  of  inferior 
deities  mixed  with  earth,  creating  the  .souls  of  men 
and  animals,  which  are  thus  of  divine  origin,  while 
the  celestial  and  terrestrial  bodies  are  formed  from 
the  substance  of  Omwea,  or  from  the  material  sub- 
stance. Such  was  the  strange  system  on  which  the 
um;ient  liabylonians  supposed  creation  to  proceed. 
A  mythical  jiersonage  named  Oannes,  half-fish,  half- 
man,  was  believed  to  have  first  con\municated  to  the 
(Ihaldajans  the  use  of  letters,  the  knowledge  of  the 


arts  and  sciences,  and  the  ceremonies  of  religion 
Some  writers  suppose  that  Oannes  was  no  other  thai 
the  patriarch  Noah,  who  settled  in  Shinar  or  Chal- 
dea  immediately  after  the  deluge. 

The   chief  deity  of    the   Babyl.  uians   was    Bel, 
Belus,    or   Baal    (which    see),   to   whom   a   most 
magnificent  temple  was  erected,  and  who  is  thought 
by  some  to  have  been  Nimrod,   by  others   Niuus, 
the  son  of  Nimrod,  who  was  the  founder  of  their 
city  and   kingdom.      The   grand   temple   of  Belus 
is  said  to  have  been  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  tower 
of  Babel.     Herodotus  declares  it  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  splendid  temples  in  the  world.     The 
learned  Dr.  I'rideaux  gives  the  following  account  of 
this  magnificent  structure  : — "  The  next  great  work 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Babylon  was  the  temple  of 
Belus.     But  that  which  was  most  remarkable  in  it 
was  none  of  his  work,  but  was  built  many  ages  be- 
fore.    It  was  a  wonderful  tower  that  stood  in  the 
middle  of  it.     At  the  foundation  it  was  a  square  of  a 
furlong  on  each  side,  that  is,  half  a  mile  in  the  \\hole 
compass,  and  consisted  of  eight  towers,  one  built 
above  over  the  other.     Some  following  a  mistake  of 
the  Latin  version  of  Herodotus,  wherein  the  lowest 
of  those  towers  is  said  to  be  a  furlong  thick,  and  a 
fin-long  high,  will  have  each  of  these  towers  to  have 
been  a  fuidong  high,  which  amounts  to  a  mile  in  the 
whole.     But  the  Greek  of  Herodotus,  which  is  the 
authentic  text  of  that  author,  saith  no  such  thing, 
but  only  that  it  was  a  furlong  long  and  a  furlong 
broad,  without  mentioning  anything  of  its  height  at 
all.     And  Strabo,  in  his  description  of  it,  calling  it  a 
pyramid,  because  of  its  decreasing  or  benching-in  at 
every  tower,  saith  of  the  whole,  that  it  was  a  furlong 
high,  and  a  furlong  on  every  side.     To  reckon  every 
tower  a  furlong,  and  the  whole  a  mile  high,  would 
shock  any  man's  belief  were  the  authorit}'  of  both 
these  authors  for  it,  much  more  when  there  is  none 
at  all.     Taking  it  only  as  it  is  described  by  Strabo, 
it  was  prodigious  enough;  for,  according  to  his  dimen- 
sions only,  without  adding  anything  further,  it  was  one 
of  the  wonderf'ullest  works  in  the  world,  and  much  ex- 
ceeding the  greatest  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  which 
hath  been  thought  to  excel  all  other  works  in  the 
world  besides.      For  although  it  fell  short  of  that 
])yramid  at  the  liasis  (where  that  was  a  square  of  700 
feet  on  every  side,  and  this  but  of  (JOO),  yet  it  far  ex- 
ceeded it  in  the  height,  the  perpendicular  measure  of 
the   said   pyramid    being   no    more    than    4H1    feet, 
whereas  that  of  the  other  was  full  GOO  ;  and,  there- 
fore, it  was  higher  than  that  iiyramid  by  11!)  feet, 
which  is  one  ipiarter  of  the  whole.     And,  therefore, 
it  was  not  without  reason  that  Boehart  asserts  it  to 
have  been  the  very  same  tower  which  was  there  built 
at  the  confusion  of  tongues ;    for  it  wa&  prodigious 
enough  to  answer  the  Scriptiu-e's  description  of  it,  and 
it  is  particularly  attested  by  several  authors  to  have 
been  all  built  of  bricks  and  bitumen,  as  the  Scriiitun^s 
tell  us  the  tower  of  Babel  was.     Herodotus  .saith  ibat 
the  going  up  to  it  was  by  stairs  on  the  outside  round  it ; 
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trom  whence  it  seems  most  likely  tliat  the  whole  as- 
cent to  it  was  by  the  beiiching-in,  drami  in  a  sloping 
line  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  eight  times  round  it, 
and  tliat  this  made  the  appearance  of  eight  towers, 
one  above  another,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have 
the  tower  of  Babel  commonly  described  in  pictiu-cs, 
saving  only,  that  whereas  that  is  usually  pictured 
round,  this  was  square.  These  eight  towers  being 
as  so  many  stories  one  above  another,  were  each  uf 
them  76  feet  high,  and  in  them  were  many  great 
rooms  with  arched  roofs  supported  by  pillars,  all 
which  were  made  parts  of  the  temple  after  the  tower 
became  consecrated  to  that  idolatrous  use.  The 
uppennost  story  of  all  was  that  which  was  most 
sacred,  and  where  their  chiefest  devotions  were  per- 
formed. Over  the  whole,  on  the  top  of  the  tower, 
was  an  observatory,  by  the  benefit  of  wliich  it  was 
that  the  Babylonians  advanced  their  skill  in  astro- 
nomy beyond  all  other  nations.  Till  the  time  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  the  temple  of  Behis  contained  no 
more  tlian  this  tower  only,  and  the  rooms  in  it  served 
aU  the  occasions  of  that  idolatrous  worship.  But  he 
enlarged  it  by  vast  buildings  erected  round  it,  in  a 
square  of  two  furlongs  on  every  side,  and  a  mile  in 
circumference,  which  was  1,800  feet  more  than  the 
square  at  tlie  temple  of  Jerusalem  ;  for  tliat  was  but 
3,000  feet  round,  whereas  this  was,  according  to  this 
account,  4,800;  and  on  the  outside  of  all  these  build- 
ings there  was  a  wall  enclosing  the  whole,  which 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  of  equal  txtent  with 
the  square  in  which  it  stood,  that  is,  two  miles  and 
a  half  in  compass,  in  which  were  several  gates  lead- 
ing into  the  temple,  all  of  solid  brass  ;  and  the 
brazen  sea,  the  brazen  piUars,  and  tlie  other  brazen 
vessels  which  were  carried  to  Babylon  from  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  seem  to  have  been  employed 
to  the  making  of  them.  For  it  is  said  that  Nebu- 
chadnezzar did  put  all  the  sacred  vessels  which  he 
carried  from  Jerusalem  into  the  house  of  his  god  at 
Babylon,  that  is,  into  tliis  house  or  temple  of  Bel ; 
for  that  was  the  name  of  the  great  god  of  the  Baby- 
lonians." 

This  celebrated  temple  stood  till  the  time  of  Xer- 
xes ;  but  that  distinguished  warrior,  on  his  return 
from  his  expedition  against  the  Greeks,  destroyed  it, 
and  laid  it  in  ruins,  having  previously  robbed  it  of 
the  images  and  sacred  utensils,  all  of  which  were  of 
solid  gold.  Alexander  the  Great,  on  his  return  from 
his  Indian  expedition,  resolved  to  rebuild  tlie  temple 
of  Belus,  but  two  months  after  the  imdertaking  had 
been  commenced,  it  was  cut  short  by  his  death. 

The  worship  of  the  lieavenly  bodies,  which  was 
probably  the  first  form  of  idolatry  adopted  by  man, 
had  its  origin  probably  in  Babylonia.  Such  indeed 
was  the  opinion  of  Cicero,  who  assigns  as  the  pro- 
bable cause  of  it,  the  level  nature  of  the  country, 
wliich  afforded  a  full  view  of  the  heavens  on  every 
side.  In  perfect  harmony  with  this  idea,  Belus  or 
Baal  has  been  generally  considered  as  the  sun,  the 
largest  and   most  conspicuous  of  all   the  heavenly 


bodies.  It  was  only  natural,  therefore,  that  the 
temple  erected  to  the  honour  of  tliis  astronomical 
deity  should  be  an  edifice  of  no  ordinary  splendour 
and  importance. 

In  addition  to  Belus,  the  Babylonians  worshipped 
many  other  gods,  a  few  of  whom  are  refen-ed  to  in 
tlie  sacred  writings.  Merodach,  for  example,  is  thus 
noticed  in  Jer.  1.  2,  "  Declare  ye  among  the  nations, 
and  publish,  and  set  up  a  standard  ;  |)ublisli,  and  con- 
ceal not :  say,  Babylon  is  taken,  Bel  is  confounded, 
Merodach  is  broken  in  pieces;  her  idols  are  con- 
foimded,  her  images  are  broken  in  pieces."  It  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  who  this  deity  really  was,  but 
it  is  not  imlikely  that  he  may  have  been  an  ancient 
king  of  the  country,  who,  as  often  happened  with 
popular  nionarchs,  was  deified  after  his  death.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  other  kings  of  Babylon  named 
after  him,  as  Merodach-Baladan,  Evil-Merodach,  and 
others.  In  2  Kings  xvii.  29  and  30,  we  find  an- 
other deity  mentioned  as  having  been  worshipped 
by  the  Babylonians :  "  Ilowbeit  every  nation  made 
gods  of  their  own,  and  put  them  in  the  houses  of  the 
high  places  wliich  the  Samaritans  had  made,  every 
nation  in  then-  cities  wherein  they  dwelt.  And  the 
men  of  Babylon  made  Succoth-benoth,  and  the  men 
of  Cuth  made  Nergal,  and  the  men  of  Ilamath  made 
Ashima."  This  goddess,  Succoth-benoth,  who  was 
represented  as  a  hen  and  chickens,  had  a  temple 
erected  to  her  service,  as  Herodotus  records. 

The  priests  of  the  ancient  Babylonians,  who  were 
the  most  if  not  the  only  learned  men  of  their  day, 
devoted  much  of  their  time  and  attention  to  the 
study  of  astronomy,  and  what  was  then  a  kindred 
science,  astrology.  In  the  book  of  Daniel,  accord- 
ingly, the  words  "Chaldean"  and  "astrologer"  are 
used  indiscriminately  to  denote  the  same  class. 
Though  their  practice  of  divination  was  a  useless 
and  unprofitable  exercise,  their  scientific  researches 
ajipear  to  have  been  conducted  with  uncommon 
skill.  Such  was  the  extent  of  their  knowledge,  in- 
deed, in  astronomical  matters,  that  when  Alexander 
the  Great  took  possession  of  Babylon,  Callisthcnes 
the  philosopher,  who  accompanied  him,  fomid,  upon 
searching  into  the  treasures  of  Babylonian  learn- 
ing, that  the  Chaldeans  had  a  series  of  astronomical 
observations  extending  backwards  for  1,903  years 
from  that  time;  that  is,  from  the  1771st  year  of  the 
world's  creation  fonvards.  With  such  constant 
contemplation  and  study  of  the  heavenly  bodies  t. 
the  eai-ly  ages,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
when  they  fell  from  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God, 
they  should  iiave  lapsed  into  the  worship  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  ThLs  form  of  idolatry,  v>'liich  is 
usually  teiTiied  Ts.iP.iANis.M  (which  see),  thus  com- 
mencing in  Chaldea,  spread  rapidly  over  all  the 
nations  of  the  East. 

BACCHUS,  called  originally  Dionysus,  was,  m 
the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  the  god 
of  wine.  He  was  the  son  of  Ju])iter  and  Semele 
By  the  Romans  he  was  sometimes  called  Liber.    Hb 
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was  siiid  to  have  been  saved  from  the  fianies  wlien 
his  mother  Semele  was  destroyed  by  the  fires  of 
Jupiter,  and  was  sewed  up  for  safety  in  the  thigh  of 
his  fatlier.  As  he  grew  up  to  manhood,  the  anger 
of  Juiio  pursued  him  so,  that  he  was  driven  to  mad- 
ness, and  wandered  from  one  land  to  another.  Many 
legendary  tales  are  reported  of  him.  Among  others 
may  be  mentioned  his  conquest  of  India ;  liis  trans- 
forming himself  into  the  shape  of  a  lion  to  assist  the 
gods  in  their  war  against  the  giants  ;  and  his  mar- 
riage with  Ariadne,  whom  lie  niised  to  the  rank  of 
a  god,  and  placed  his  crown  among  the  stars.  Bac- 
chus is  scarcely  referred  to  in  Homer,  and  it  was  not 
until  later  times  that  the  worship  of  this  deity  rose 
into  importance.  He  was  particularly  worshipped 
at  Thebes,  which  was  regarded  as  his  birth-place. 
The  festivals  of  Bacchus  were  celebrated  at  Athens 
also  with  great  magnificence,  under  the  name  of 
DiONYSiA  (which  see;.  The  goat  and  the  ivy  were 
sacred  to  Bacchus,  and  his  worshippers  usually 
carried  thyrsi  or  blunt  spears  encircled  with  ivy. 
Bacchus  is  usually  represented  as  a  young  man  of 
effeminate  beauty,  accompanied  by  Pan,  Silenus,  and 
the  Satyrs.  This  deity  presided  not  only  over  wine 
and  festivities  in  general,  but  also  over  the  theatre 
and  tlie  di'amatic  art.  In  the  earliest  times  human 
sacrifices  were  offered  to  him,  but  afterwards  ani- 
mals were  substituted  for  men.  The  animal  most 
commonly  sacrificed  to  him  was  a  ram. 

BACCHjE,  or  Bacchantes,  priestesses  of  the 
god  Bacchus  (which  see).  They  w-ere  also  called 
Mccnadcs  (from  Gr.  Mainomai,  to  be  mad),  in  con- 
sequence of  the  frantic  ceremonies  in  which  they  in- 
dulged in  their  sacred  festivals.  They  wrought 
themselves  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  when, 
with  dishevelled  liair,  and  half  nal;ed  bodies,  and 
their  heads  crowned  with  ivy,  and  a  thyrsus  or  rod 
twined  with  ivy  m  their  hands,  tliey  threw  them- 
selves into  the  most  ridiculous  postures,  celebrating 
the  sacred  orgies  with  the  most  hideous  cries  and 
furious  gesticulations.  In  this  way  the  Bacchse  pre- 
tended to  do  honour  to  their  god  in  the  B.iCCHANA- 
lia  (which  see). 

BACCHANAL.  The  sanctuary  or  inner  temple 
of  the  god  Bacchus. 

BACCHANALIA,  festivals  celebrated  in  honom- 
of  Bacchus  (which  see).  This  deity  being  wor- 
shipped among  the  Greeks  under  the  name  Diony- 
sus, his  orgies  were  termed  among  that  people  Dio- 
NYSIA  (which  see).  iWnong  the  Romans  the  Bac- 
chanalia were  carried  on  in  secret,  and  during  the 
night,  when  the  votaries  of  the  god  of  wine  charac- 
teristically indulged  in  all  kinds  of  riot  and  excess. 
At  the  first  institution  of  these  festivals,  only  women 
were  initiated,  and  tlie  orgies  were  held  during  three 
days  in  every  year.  But  after  a  time  the  period  of 
celebration  was  changed  from  the  day  to  the  night, 
and  the  riotous  feasts  were  held  during  five  nights  of 
every  montli.  Men  were  now-  admitted  as  well  as 
women,  and  licentiousness  of  the  coarsest  and  most 


disgusting  description  was  practised  on  these  occa- 
sions. So  secretly  were  these  disgraceful  assemblies 
held,  that  for  a  long  time  their  existence  in  Home 
was  unknown,  at  least  to  the  public  authorities.  In 
the  year  186  b.  c,  the  senate  were  made  aware  that 
such  nocturnal  meetings  were  frequented  by  large 
numbers  in  the  city,  and  a  decree  of  the  most  strin- 
gent natiu'e  was  forthwith  passed,  authorizing  the 
consuls  to  inquire  into  their  nature,  to  arrest  the 
priests  and  piriestesses  wlio  presided  at  them,  and 
to  prohibit  under  a  heavy  penalty  any  one,  not  in 
Rome  only,  but  throughout  all  Italy,  from  being 
initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  Bacchus,  or  from  meet- 
ing to  celebrate  them.  A  rigid  investigation  was 
accordingly  instituted  into  the  whole  matter,  and  it 
was  discovered  that  the  initiated  amoimted  to  the 
large  number  of  seven  thousand.  Great  numbers 
were  apprehended  and  thrown  into  prison,  while  the 
most  criminal  among  them  were  put  to  death.  From 
this  time  the  celebration  of  the  Bacchanalia  was  or- 
dered to  be  discontinued,  or  if  celebrated,  the  per- 
mission of  the  city  prietor  was  to  be  previously  ob- 
tained, and  no  more  than  five  persons  were  allowed 
to  be  present.  This  important  decree  put  a  final 
termination  to  the  Bacchanalia,  which  were  thereby 
completely  suppressed.  A  simpler  and  more  harm- 
less festival  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  however,  con- 
tinued to  be  celebrated  anmially  at  Rome,  under  the 
name  of  Liberai.ia  (which  see). 

BACIS,  a  name  applied  to  Onuphis,  the  sacred 
bull  of  the  Egyptians,  who  was  worshipped  at  Iler- 
monthis,  in  Lower  Egypt,  just  as  Apis  (which  see), 
was  worshipped  at  Memphis. 

BACOTI,  a  noted  witch,  which  the  natives  of 
Tonquin  in  China  consult  on  the  death  of  any  per- 
son, with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  soul 
of  the  deceased  is  hapjiy  or  miserable. 

BACTASCHITES,  a  sect  of  Mohammedan  monks 
among  the  Turks,  who  derived  their  name  from 
their  fomider  Bactasch.  The  religious  of  this  oi'dor 
wear  white  caps  of  difi'erent  pieces,  with  turbans  of 
wool  twisted  like  a  rope  ;  their  garments  also  are 
white.  It  is  said  by  Jlohamniedan  writers  that 
Bactasch,  when  dying,  cut  off  one  of  the  sleeves  of 
his  gown,  and  put  it  upon  the  head  of  a  monk  of  his 
order,  so  that  one  of  the  ends  hung  down  upon  his 
slioulders.  While  performing  this  act,  he  said,  Ye 
shall  be  henceforth  Janizaries,  or  a  new  soldiery. 
Accordingly,  the  Janizaries  weai'  caps  which  hang 
backwards  as  a  sleeve. 

BACULARIANS  (Lat.  hacuhim,  a  staft),  a  party 
of  the  Anabaptists  in  the  sixteenth  century,  who 
cotmted  it  wrong  to  carry  any  other  than  a  statT,  on 
the  princi])le  that  it  is  sinful  to  bear  arms  in  defence 
of  tlieir  religion.  They  in-ofessed  to  yield  a  strict 
obedience  to  the  princijile  laid  down  by  Christ,  that 
when  .smitten  on  the  one  cheek,  it  is  our  duty  to 
turn  the  other  also.  Like  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
m  .le  recent  times,  they  held  war  to  be  uidawful, 
and  refused  to  fight  even  in  self-defence. 
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BAD,  an  angel  or  genius,  regarded  by  the  Persian 
Magi  as  presiding  over  the  winds.  He  also  super- 
intends all  that  happens  on  the  twenty-second  day 
of  each  month  of  the  Persian  year. 

BAD  MESSIII,  the  wind  or  breath  of  the  Mes- 
siah. This  is  the  term  which  the  Persians  employed 
to  express  the  miraculous  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Tliey  say  that  by  his  breath  alone  he  not 
only  raised  the  dead,  but  imparted  Ufe  to  things  in- 
animate. 

BAETYLIA,  anointed  stones  of  a  conical  shape, 
which  are  said  to  have  been  worshipped  by  the  an- 
cient Phaaiicians.  Sanchoniathon,  in  his  Fragments 
preserved  by  Eusebius,  attributes  the  origin  of 
them  to  Urau us ;  and  tliis  is  in  hannony  with  the 
explanation  often  given  of  them,  that  they  are  me- 
teoric stones,  which,  as  coming  down  from  heaven, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  coimectcd  with  some  god  or 
other.  The  tirst  instance  which  wo  find  recorded  of 
anointed  stones  is  that  of  Jacob  at  Luz,  Gen.  xxviii. 
18,  19,  setting  up  the  stone  he  had  rested  on  for  a  pil- 
lar, and  pouruig  oil  upon  it,  thus  consecrating  it  to 
God,  and  calling  the  name  of  the  place  Bethel,  or  the 
house  of  God.  One  of  the  ancient  Baetylia  has 
already  been  noticed  under  the  article  Abadires 
pvhich  see).  Eusebius  informs  us  that  such  stones 
were  believed  to  be  endowed  with  souls.  It  is  easy 
to  believe,  therefore,  that  they  would  be  held  in  pe- 
culiar veneration.  The  "  standing  images"  referred 
to  as  prohibited  in  Lev.  xxvi.  1,  are  explained  by 
various  commentators  as  Baetylia.  Such  stones  of 
memorial  arc  frequent  in  eastern  countries  at  this 
day.  Thus  Mr.  Morier  tells  us,  "  Every  here  and 
there  I  remarked,  that  my  old  guide  placed  a  stone 
on  a  conspicuous  bit  of  rock,  or  two  stones,  one  upon 
another,  at  the  same  time  uttering  some  words, 
which  I  learnt  were  prayers  for  our  safe  return. 
This  explained  to  me  what  I  had  frequently  seen  be- 
fore in  the  East,  and  particularly  on  a  high  road 
leading  to  a  gi-eat  town,  whence  the  town  is  first 
seen,  and  where  the  Eastern  traveller  sets  up  his 
stone,  accompanied  by  a  devout  exclamation,  as  it 
were  in  token  of  liis  safe  amval."  Vossius  alleges 
that  Jacob's  stone  was  removed  to  Jerusalem,  and 
there  held  in  gi"eat  veneration  ;  and  he  tells  us  that 
when  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  A.  D. 
70,  the  Jews  were  pennitted  by  Titus  to  go  and 
anoint  this  stone  witli  great  lamentation  and  mourn- 
ing. The  Bdetijlia  were  supposed  to  be  animated 
with  a  portion  of  the  deity :  they  were  consulted 
on  occasions  of  gi'eat  and  pressing  emergencies. 
Bochart  thinks  that  the  very  name  is  derived  from 
Bethel,  where  Jacob  first  anointed  a  pillar  as  a  sa- 
cred memorial.  " 

BAG,  an  inferior  deity  worshipped  by  the  an- 
cient Arabians. 

BAGAIR,  one  of  the  lesser  deities  worshipped  by 
the  tribe  of  Azd  among  the  ancient  Arabians. 

BAGAWA,  or  Bhagawat,  the  most  merito- 
rious, a  name  of  Budha  (which  see). 


BAGE,  a  term  used  to  denote  the  mysterious  si- 
lence which  the  Zoroastrians  observe  as  a  part  of 
their  religion,  when  they  wash  or  eat,  after  ha\ing  re- 
peated secretly  certain  words.  The  followers  of 
Pythagoras,  also,  the  Grecian  philosopher,  were  en- 
joined by  their  master  to  observe  strict  silence. 

BAGNOLENSIANS,  a  branch  of  the  sect  of  the 
Catuaui  (which  see),  which  arose  in  the  twelfth 
century,  deriving  its  name  from  Bagnolo,  a  tow^n  of 
Provence,  where  it  first  originated.  They  maintained, 
in  opposition  to  the  Manichean  doctrine,  that  there 
is  only  one  first  cause,  the  Father  of  Jesus  CIn-ist 
and  the  Supreme  God,  by  whom  they  afiii-m  that 
the  first  matter  was  produced ;  but  they  added  to 
this,  that  the  evil  demon,  after  liis  revolt  from  God, 
digested  and  separated  this  matter  into  the  four  ele- 
ments, so  that  it  could  be  formed  into  a  world.  This 
sect  also  believed  that  Christ  assumed  in  Jlary, 
though  not  from  Mary,  a  body  which  was  not  real, 
but  imaginary.     See  Albanenses. 

B.4_HAMAN,  the  name  of  an  angel  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Persian  magi,  presided  over  oxen,  sheep, 
and  all  other  ainmals  which  might  be  tamed. 

BAHIR  (Heb.  iliustriotis),  a  Jewish  work  al- 
leged by  Buxtorf  to  be  the  most  ancient  of  the  Rab- 
binical writings. 

BAHMAN,  among  the  ancient  Persians,  the 
genius  of  the  rays  of  light. 

BAIRAJL  The  Mohammedans  have  two  festi- 
vals which  they  statedly  observe  under  the  name  of 
the  Great  and  the  Little  Bairam.  The  former  is 
held  on  the  tenth  day  of  tlie  last  month  of  the  Ara- 
bic year ;  the  latter  closes  the  fast  of  the  Raniazan. 
This  last  festival  is  celebrated,  particidarly  at  Con- 
stantinople, with  great  rejoicing,  and  is  reckoned  by 
the  common  people  their  gi-eatest  feast.  It  is 
ushered  in  by  the  discharge  of  cannon,  the  beating  of 
drums,  and  the  sounding  of  trumpets.  It  is  somewhat 
analogous  to  our  own  new  year,  as  there  is  a  general 
expression  among  the  people  of  mutual  good  wishes, 
and  all  the  officers  of  state  hasten  to  the  palace  to 
pay  tlieir  respects  to  the  sultan.  The  feast  lasts  for 
three  days,  during  which  Constantinople  exhibits  a 
spectacle  of  festive  gaiety  and  mirth  of  every  kind. 
On  one  of  the  feast  days,  the  sultan  proceeds  in 
state  from  the  seraglio  to  one  of  the  mosques.  A 
description  of  the  pageant  may  interest  our  readers  : 
"  The  procession  commences  with  many  fine  horses, 
richly  caparisoned,  led  by  grooms.  Then  follow 
several  pashas,  all  well  mounted  and  attended.  Next 
comes  the  Capitaine  Pa.sha  (chief  of  the  naval  force,) 
and  other  members  of  the  council.  After  them  fol- 
low some  of  the  sultan's  horses,  attended  bv  grooms 
— splendid  animals,  of  the  Turkish  and  Arab  breed  ; 
then,  surrounded  by  a  large  body  of  military  offi- 
cers on  foot,  comes  the  sultan  himself,  moiuited  on  a 
noble  charger.  The  sultan  and  all  liis  suite  now 
wear  conmion  tarbouches,  blue  surtouts,  and  loose- 
sliaped  trousers ;  and  the  only  difVerence  between 
the  dress  of  the  monarch  and  his  attendants  is  a 
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short  military  cloak  worn  by  the  fonner,  clasped  at 
the  throat  with  a  rich  jewel.  This  procession  has 
lost  much  of  its  former  splendour,  by  the  exchange 
of  the  gorgeous,  loose,  and  graceful  Asiatic  costume, 
for  a  tight  semi- European  uniform,  a  reform  com- 
menced by  the  late  sultan,  but  which  ill  becomes 
the  fat  Turks.  The  sight  was  much  more  imposing, 
when  the  sultan  was  surrounded  by  his  janissaries, 
wearing  turbans  of  great  height  and  amplitude,  and 
dressed  in  rich  flowing  robes  ;  but  the  day  of  tlie 
turbaned  Turk  is  passed,  and  the  rich  Oriental  of 
the  present  time  is  only  distinguished  from  a  Euro- 
pean by  a  red  scull-cap,  called  the/ez.  The  Orien- 
tal dress  is  still,  however,  retained  among  the  lower 
orders,  especially  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
and  the  priesthood  also  continue  to  wear  the  ele- 
gant robe  and  turban.  On  the  last  day  of  the  Bair- 
am  there  was  a  display  of  splendid  fireworks  from 
the  seraglio,  which  surpassed  anything  of  the  kind 
to  be  seen  in  Europe,  this  being  an  art  in  which  the 
Asiatics  are  acknowledged  to  excel."  The  Persians, 
who  are  followers  of  AH,  observe  the  Bairani  as 
strictly  as  the  other  Mohammedans.  The  festivi- 
ties on  one  of  these  occasions  are  thus  described  by 
Mr.  Morier,  as  he  witnessed  them  at  Bushire  on  the 
Persian  Gulf:  "The  Ramazan  was  now  over.  The 
moon  which  marks  its  tennination  was  seen  on  the 
preceding  evening  just  at  sunset,  when  the  ships  at 
anchor  fired  their  guns  on  the  occasion  ;  and  on  the 
morning  of  our  visit  the  Bairam  was  announced  by 
the  discharge  of  cannon.  A  large  concoiu'se  of  peo- 
ple, headed  by  the  Pelsh-namuz,  went  down  to  the 
seaside  to  pray  ;  and  when  they  had  finished  their 
prayers,  more  cannon  were  discharged.  Just  before 
we  passed  through  the  gates  of  the  town,  in  return- 
ing from  our  visit,  we  rode  through  a  crowd  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  aU  in  their  best  clothes,  who, 
by  merry-making  of  every  kind,  were  celebrating 
the  feast.  Among  their  sports  I  discovered  some- 
thing like  the  roundabout  of  an  English  fair,  except 
that  it  appeared  of  much  ruder  construction.  It 
consisted  of  two  rope  seats,  suspended  in  the  form 
of  a  pair  of  scales,  from  a  large  stake  fixed  in  the 
ground.  In  these  were  crowded  full-grown  men, 
who,  like  boys,  enjoyed  the  continual  twirl,  in  which 
the  conductor  of  the  sport,  a  poor  Arab,  was  labour- 
ing with  all  his  strength  to  keep  the  machine." 

BAIVA,  one  of  the  principal  deities  of  the  Lap- 
landers, generally  regarded  as  the  sun  or  fire.  No 
separate  idol  is  used  for  the  worship  of  this  god, 
and,  therefore,  he  is  often  confoundid  with  thi>ir 
great  god  Thor  (which  see),  the  Supreme  Being 
who  shakes  the  world  with  his  thunder.     See  Lai'- 

I.ANDKItS  (Rr.I.TfilON  OF). 

MAKANTlliOI,  or  Vacantivi,  a  name  given 
by  some  ancient  Christian  writers  to  wandering 
clergymen,  who,  having  deserted  their  own  clnn-clies, 
would  fix  in  no  other,  but  went  roving  from  place 
to  place.  By  the  laws  of  the  Church,  the  bishops 
were  not  to  permit  sucli  to  oflieiate  wilhin  tlieir  dio- 


ceses, or  even  so  much  as  to  conununicate   in  tlieit 
churches. 

BALAUAM,  one  of  the  two  images  which  are 
placed  on  either  side  of  the  Hindu  idol  Jrc;GEi:NATn 
(which  see)  in  the  celebrated  temple  which  stands 
on  the  sea  coast  of  Orissa,  in  the  district  of  Cuttack. 
On  each  side  of  the  great  idol  is  another  image,  one 
part  of  which  is  painted  wliite  and  the  other  yellow. 
The  first  is  said  to  be  the  image  of  Shubudra,  the 
sister  of  Juggeniath,  and  the  other  that  of  Balaram, 
his  brother.  The  image  of  Balaram.  jjainted  white, 
is  set  up  in  a  few  temples  independently  and  alone. 
At  the  worship  of  Juggernath,  and  also  at  that  of 
Krishna,  a  short  service  is  performed  in  the  name  of 
lialaram. 

BALDUR,  one  of  the  sons  of  Odin  (which  see), 
the  great  god  of  the  ancient  Scandinavians,  and  the 
goddess  Frigga.  He  was  wise  and  eloquent,  the 
fairest  and  mildest  of  the  gods.  Ensnared  by  the 
evil  deity,  Loki,  he  was  killed  by  the  blind  god 
Hodur,  who  threw  a  twig  of  mistletoe  at  him,  which 
pierced  him  through  and  through.  When  Baldur 
fell,  the  nn'ghly  ..-Esir  were  struck  speechless 
with  horror,  and  all  were  of  one  mind  that  this  fear- 
ful deed  should  be  avenged,  which  was  accordingly 
done,  Loki  being  slain.  All  the  gods  mourned  for 
Baldur,  but  though  they  punislied  his  murderer, 
they  had  no  power  to  restore  him  to  life. 

BALKH,  in  ancient  times  the  holy  city  of  the 
Persians,  and  the  centre  of  their  religion.  It  was 
the  seat  of  their  principal  Pyrajum  or  fire-temple, 
and  the  residence  of  their  Archiniagus  or  chief  priest. 
At  the  conipiest  of  Persia  by  the  Mohannnedans, 
the  GuEBKES  (which  see)  remo^■ed  to  the  province 
of  Kerman,  where  they  are  still  foimd,  though  re- 
duced to  a  very  sjnall  number. 

BAMAH.     See  High  Places. 

BAAIBINO  (Ital.  chiht),  a  figiu-e  of  the  infant 
Saviour  in  the  church  of  AraCceli  at  Rome,  which  is 
supposed  by  Romanists  to  possess  the  miracu- 
lous power  of  healing  the  sick.  It  is  generally 
called  //  Smitissimo  Bambino,  the  most  holy  cluld, 
and  is  approached  with  the  most  devout  reverence. 
It  is  a  wooden  image  about  eighteen  inches  long, 
wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  so  as  to  cover  it 
wholly  save  its  head  and  feet.  On  its  head  is  a 
royal  crown  sparkling  with  brilliants ;  and  from 
head  to  foot  it  is  covered  with  rubies,  emeralds,  and 
diamonds.  The  following  description  is  by  an  eye- 
witness :  "  A  monk  ojicned  for  us  the  main  door, 
and  showed  us  into  a  small  room,  wheni'e  we  were 
shown  by  another  monk  into  the  wonderful  chapel. 
There  were  there,  kneeling  before  the  altar,  three 
poor  womPn  with  a  sick  child.  The  priest  who 
acted  in  theafiiiirwas  going  through  some  ceremony 
before  the  altar.  Soon  he  timied  to  the  right,  and 
with  a  soli^nnity,  whicli,  because  feigned,  was  laugh 
able,  opened  a  little  cradle  in  which  lay  the  glitter 
ing  doll.  He  prayed  over  it ;  and  then,  taking  it  ui 
his   hands   as   if  unworthy  to  touch  it,  placed  it  iu 
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an  upright  position  on  the  altar.  Here  he  prayed 
over  it  ayain.  He  then  took  it  in  liis  hands,  and 
touched,  witli  its  toe,  the  head  of  the  sick  cliild,  and 
crossed  it  witli  it.  He  then  put  its  toe  to  tlie  lips 
of  the  child,  which  was  made  to  kiss  it.  And  tlien 
each  of  the  women,  who  were  all  the  while  upon 
their  knees,  kissed  its  foot.  After  a  little  more  ce- 
remony. Bambino  was  put  back  into  his  beautifid 
cradle,  and  the  women  withdrew.  AVhen  the  cha- 
pel was  empty  of  Italians,  we  were  invited  inside  by 
the  priest.  We  were  taken  up  to  the  cradle.  He 
told  us  of  the  immense  value  of  the  jewels,  many  of 
them  the  gifts  of  kings ;  of  the  many  miracles 
wrought  by  Bambino  ;  and  pointed  to  tlie  many  sil- 
ver and  gold  hearts  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  in 
evidence.  He  gave  us  items  of  its  history,  which 
were  very  rich.  The  cradle  lies  under  a  canopy ; 
at  one  end  of  it  is  Joseph  ;  at  the  other,  the  Virgin 
Mary  ;  and  over  it  is  an  image  of  God  the  Father!" 
This  little  image  is  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  most 
wonderful  powers  in  effecting  immediate  restora- 
tion to  the  sick.  On  application  it  is  conveyed  to 
the  house  of  the  patient  in  a  splendid  carriage,  at- 
tended by  priests  in  full  canonicals.  As  it  passes 
along,  every  head  is  uncovered,  and  every  luiee 
bows  on  the  street.  Tins  wonderful  image  is  ex- 
posed to  public  veneration,  in  a  scenic  represen- 
tation of  the  stable  at  Bethlehem  from  the  25th  of 
December  to  the  2Gth  of  January  of  each  year,  dur- 
ing which  time  tens  of  thousands  of  people  crowd 
the  Ara  Co^li  and  the  Capitoliue  liill  to  do  homage 
to  the  Bambhio. 

The  history  of  this  image  is  curious  as  affording 
a  specimen  of  the  legendary  tales  of  Rome.  "  It 
was  car\x'd  m  Jerusalem  by  a  monk  of  St.  Fran- 
cis, from  a  tree  of  olive,  wluclr  gi'ew  near  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  The  good  monk  was  in  want 
of  paint,  and  could  find  none.  By  prayer  and  fast- 
ing he  sought  paint  from  heaven.  On  a  certain  day 
he  fell  asleep,  and  lo  !  when  he  awoke,  the  little  doll 
was  perfectly  painted,  the  wood  looking  just  like 
Hesh  !  The  iame  of  this  prodigy  spread  all  over  the 
country,  and  was  the  means  of  the  conversion  of 
many  inlidels.  It  was  made  for  Rome,  and  the 
maker  embarked  with  it  for  Italy.  But  the  ship  was 
wrecked ;  and  when  all  gave  up  the  holy  image  as 
lost,  lo  !  the  case  in  which  it  was  suddenly  and  mira- 
culously appeared  at  Leghorn !  Tliis  wonderfidly 
increased  its  fame  and  the  veneration  of  the  people. 
Thence  it  was  soon  transported  to  Rome ;  and  when 
first  exposed  to  the  devout  gaze  of  believers  on  the 
Capitoline  hill,  their  shouts  of  joy  and  their  clamor- 
ous hallelujahs  ascended  to  the  stars  !  On  a  certain 
occasion,  it  is  said  tliat  a  devout  lady  took  away 
with  her  the  pretty  doll  to  her  own  house  ;  but,  in 
a  few  days,  he  miraculously  returned  to  his  own  lit- 
tle chapel,  rinu'ing  all  the  bells  of  the  convents  as  he 
passed !  The  bells  assembled  all  tlie  monks,  and  as 
they  pressed  into  tlie  church,  behold,  to  their  infinite 
joy,  Bambino  was  seated  on  the  altar."     "  I  was  as- 


sured," says  another  writer,  "  that  about  one  or  two 
hundred  years  ago,  it  was  stolen  from  the  convent  of 
the  Ai'a  Cell ;  but  so  wonderful  an  image  was,  of 
course,  able  to  choose  its  own  place  of  residence,  and 
could  not  be  carried  otf  against  its  will,  and  accord- 
ingly, about  eleven  at  night,  the  door  bell  rang  vio- 
lently, some  of  the  monks  opened  the  door,  and  to 
their  amazement  found  that  the  Bambino  had  walked 
back  to  them  barefooted  from  the  place  to  which  it 
had  been  conveyed ;  and  m  memory  of  this  event 
the  feet  have  ever  since  been  kept  uncovered.  The 
regular  fee  to  the  Bambino  is  one  dollar,  while  that 
to  the  first  Roman  physicians  is  half  a  dollar  each 
visit.  One  of  our  domestics,  who  most  firmly  be- 
lieves in  its  powers,  has  seen  it  applied  on  many 
occasions,  and  generally  with  success ;  when  the 
cure  is  to  be  wrought,  the  countenance,  according 
to  her  account,  becomes  of  the  most  lovely  pink ; 
when  not,  it  remains  unchanged  or  turns  pale." 

BAMBOO,  a  plant  looked  upon  as  sacred  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Japan,  who  entertain  the  idea  that  it 
has  a  supernatural  infiuence  over  their  destiny.  The 
bamboo  is  deposited  in  the  armoury  of  the  Emperor 
of  Japan,  and  his  subjects  look  upon  that  and  tire  as 
emblems  of  his  sacred  majesty. 

BAMBOO -BRIDGE.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
island  of  Formosa  imagine  that  the  souls  of  wicked 
men  are  tormented  after  death,  and  cast  headlong 
into  a  bottomless  pit  full  of  mire  and  dirt ;  and  that 
the  souls  of  the  virtuous  pass  with  pleasure  and 
safety  over  it  upon  a  narrow  haiHhoo-bridije,  wdiich 
leads  directly  to  a  gay  paradise,  where  thoy  revel  in 
all  kinds  of  sensual  enjoyment.  But  when  the  souls 
of  the  wicked  attempt  to  pass  along  this  bridge, 
they  fall  over  on  one  side  of  it,  and  plunge  headlong 
into  the  miry  abyss.  Tiiis  strange  superstitious  no- 
tion bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Al-Sirat 
(which  see)  of  the  Mohammedans. 

BANA,  the  word,  the  name  given  in  common 
conversation  to  the  Sacred  Writings  of  the  Bud- 
hists  ;  the  books  in  wliich  the  writings  are  contained 
are  called  Baiui-Pot,  and  the  erection  in  which  the 
truth  is  preached  or  explained  is  called  the  Bana- 
Madnwa.  Mr.  Tm-nour  states,  that  the  PaU  ver- 
sion of  the  tliree  Pitakas,  or  collections  of  the  sacred 
books,  consists  of  about  4,500  leaves,  which  would 
constitute  seven  or  eight  volumes  of  the  orduiary  size, 
though  the  various  sections  are  bound  up  in  dillercnt 
forms  for  the  convenience  of  reference.  The  praises 
of  the  Buna  are  a  favourite  subject  with  the  na- 
tive authors ;  and  the  language  in  wliich  they  express 
themselves  is  of  the  strongest  and  most  laudatory 
description.  A  few  extracts  are  given  by  Mr.  Spcnce 
Hardy  as  follows  :  "  The  discourses  of  Biidha  are  as 
a  divine  charm  to  cure  the  poison  of  evil  desire ;  a 
divine  medicine  to  heal  the  disease  of  anger ;  a 
lamp  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness  of  ignorance ;  a 
fire,  like  that  wliich  burns  at  the  end  of  a  kalpa,  to 
destroy  the  evils  of  repeated  existence ;  a  meridian 
sun  to  dry  up  the  mud  of  covetousness  ;  a  great  rain 
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to  quench  tlic  tlame  of  sensuality  ;  a  thicket  to 
block  up  the  loail  that  leads  to  the  narakas;  a  ship 
in  which  to  sail  to  the  opposite  shore  of  the  ocean 
of  existence  ;  a  coUvriuni  for  taking  away  the  eye- 
tihn  of  heresy  ;  a  moon  to  bring  out  the  night-blow- 
ing lotus  of  merit ;  a  succession  of  trees  bearijig  im- 
mortal fruit,  placed  here  and  there,  by  which  the 
traveller  mav  be  enabled  to  cross  the  desert  of  ex- 
istence ;  a  ladder  by  which  to  ascend  to  the  d^wa- 
I(5kas ;  a  straight  liighway  by  which  to  pass  to  the 
incomparable  wisdom  ;  a  door  of  entrance  to  the 
eternal  city  of  nbwana;  a  talisraanic  tree  to  give 
whatever  is  requested ;  a  flavour  more  exquisite  than 
any  other  in  the  three  worlds;  a  treasury  of  the 
best  thhigs  it  is  possible  to  obtain  ;  and  a  power  by 
which  may  be  appeased  the  soitow  of  every  sentient 
being." 

The  greatest  advantages  are  alleged  to  accrue 
from  listening  to  the  Bana,  and  a  similar  sentiment 
prevails  over  all  the  East  in  regai'd  to  tlie  benefit 
arising  from  reading  their  sacred  books.  In  the 
earliest  ages  of  Budliism,  the  Bana  was  in  the  ver- 
nacular language,  and  it  may  be  easily  conceived, 
ehat  great  effects  m.ight  be  produced  by  the  recita- 
tion of  it,  but  its  rehearsal  has  now  degenerated  into 
an  unmeaning  form,  from  which  no  real,  but  only  an 
imaginary  good  can  be  received.  The  sacred  books 
ai'e  literally  worshipped,  and  benefits  are  expected  to 
result  from  this  adoration  as  from  the  worship  of  an 
intelligent  being.  The  books  are  usually  wrapped  in 
cloth,  and  they  are  often  placed  upon  a  rude  altar 
near  the  roadside,  that  those  who  pass  by  may  place 
money  upon  them  and  obtain  merit. 

BANDAYA  (Sanskrit,  a  person  entitled  to  re- 
verence), the  name  given  to  the  priests  in  Nepaul. 
They  are  divided  in  that  country  into  four  orders ; 
hhil.'slm,  or  mendicants ;  sraicaka,  or  readers ;  chaiUxlca, 
or  scantilv  robed  ;  and  arhaiite  or  tirhata,  adepts. 

BANGORIAN  CONTROVERSY,  a  contention 
which  arose  in  England  more  than  a  centurv  ago 
out  of  a  sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Hoadley,  bishop 
of  Bangor,  before  King  George  I.  at  the  Royal  cha- 
pel, St.  James's,  London,  on  Sabbath,  March  31, 
1717.  The  discourse  in  which  the  controversy  ori- 
ginated was  founded  on  the  saying  of  our  blessed 
Lord  when  arraigned  before  Pilate,  "  My  kingdom 
is  not  of  tills  world;"  from  which  the  bishop  la- 
boured to  prove,  that  the  kingdom  of  Clu-ist,  and 
the  sanctions  by  which  it  is  supported,  were  of  a  na- 
ture wholly  spiritual;  that  the  Church  did  not,  and 
could  not,  receive  any  degree  of  authority  under  any 
commission  derived  from  man;  that  the  Cliurch  of 
England  and  all  other  national  churches  were 
merely  civil  or  human  institutions  established  for 
the  jiurpose  of  di.sseininating  the  knowledge  and  be- 
lief of  Christianity,  which  the  bishop  alleged  con- 
tained a  system  of  truths  not  difi'ering  from  other 
truths,  except  in  their  superior  weight  and  import- 
ance. This  seniion,  which  was  pidiUshed  by  royal 
command,  was  cntiUcd,  'The  Nature  of  the   King- 


dom of  Christ.'  On  the  first  meeting  of  convoca- 
tion, which  was  held  after  the  discourse  appcareil. 
a  committee  was  appomted  to  examine  it,  and  a 
strong  censure  was  passed  upon  it,  as  tending  to 
subvert  all  govennnent  and  discipUne  in  the  Church 
of  Clirist ;  to  reduce  His  kingdom  to  a  state  of 
anarchy  and  confusion,  to  impugn  and  impeach  the 
royal  supremacy  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  and  tiie 
authority  of  the  legislature  to  enforce  obedience 
in  matters  of  reUgion  by  severe  sanction.  Besides 
this  censure  pronounced  by  convocation,  fonnal 
replies  to  the  arguments  of  Bishop  Hoadley  were 
wTitten  by  Dr.  Snape  and  Dr.  Sherlock.  Tlie 
sovereign,  indignant  at  the  bold  step  which  the  con- 
vocation had  taken  in  expressing  their  public  dis- 
approbation of  a  sermon  issued  by  desire  of  the 
king  lumself,  suddenly  prorogued  the  convociition, 
and  frotu  that  period  it  ha-s  never  been  permitted  to 
assemble  for  the  transaction  of  business.  The  con- 
troversy thus  begun  was  carried  on  with  great  abi- 
lity, and  no  little  acrimony,  for  several  years.  One 
of  the  best  productions  which  the  controversy  called 
forth,  was  '  Law's  Letters  to  Hoadley,'  wliich,  as  it 
attracted  much  notice  at  the  time  of  its  publication, 
has  since  been  several  times  reprinted. 

BANIANS,  a  rehgious  sect  in  the  empire  of  the 
Mogul.  The  word  is  sometimes  used  in  a  general 
and  extended  sense,  to  denote  the  idolaters  of  India 
as  distinguished  from  the  Mohammedans.  But  in  a 
more  restricted  sense,  it  is  applied  to  the  Vaishya, 
or  that  one  of  the  four  Hindu  castes  which  includes 
all  productive  capitalists,  whether  pastoral,  agricul- 
tural, or  mercantile.  In  the  Shastcr  they  are  called 
Shuddery.  and  they  follow  the  occupation  of  mer- 
chants, or  of  brokers,  who  deal  or  transact  for  others. 
Two  of  the  eight  general  precepts  of  Brahma  are 
considered  as  peculiarly  binding  upon  them,  in  eon- 
sequence  of  their  employment  —  those,  namely, 
which  enjoin  veracity  in  their  words  and  dealings, 
and  those  which  prohibit  fraud  of  any  kind  in  mercan- 
tile transactions.  They  believe  in  metempsychosis, 
or  the  transmigration  of  souls  ;  and,  in  conseipience 
of  their  6nn  belief  hi  this  notion,  they  look  upon  the 
man  as  a  murderer  who  wilfully  destroys  the  most 
contemptible  insect.  They  have  a  peculiar  venera- 
tion for  the  cow,  which  they  regard  as  a  sacred  ani- 
mal. The  Banians  never  take  an  oath  but  with  the 
utmost  reluctance.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  will 
rather  lose  their  cause  than  make  oath,  even  in  a 
court  of  justice.  Wien  necessity  compels  them  to 
swear,  tiipy  lay  both  their  hands  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  on  the  back  of  a  cow,  declaring,  May  1  taste 
the  flesh  of  this  consecrated  animal  if,  &c.  When 
proselytes  are  won  over  to  the  Banian  system,  they 
spend  six  months  in  preparation  as  novices,  during 
which  time  the  Br.ihmins  enjoin  them  to  mix  cow's 
dung  w-itfi  everything  they  eat.  The  usual  quantity 
is  about  a  pound,  which  is  gi-adually  diminished  after 
the  expiry  of  the  first  three  months.  As  the  cow  is 
considered  to  liave  something  divine  in  its  nature, 
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nothing,  they  imagine,  can  be  so  well  fitted  as  the 
excrements  of  this  animal  to  pm-ify  both  body  and 
soul.  A  curious  ceremony  is  practised  by  the  Ba- 
nians, that  of  giving  an  infant  a  name  when  it  is  ten 
days  old.  For  this  purpose  they  borrow  a  dozen 
infants  from  their  neighbours,  and  place  them  in  a  cir- 
cular form  round  a  large  cloth  which  is  spread  upon 
the  ground.  The  officiating  Brahmin  puts  a  certain 
quantity  of  rice  upon  the  centre  of  the  cloth,  and 
the  infant  then  to  be  named  upon  the  rice.  The  at- 
tendants, who  take  hold  upon  the  corners  of  the 
cloth  raise  it  from  the  gi-ound,  and  shake  it  forwards 
and  backwards  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Having 
thus  suflicicntly  shaken  the  infent  and  the  rice,  the 
infant's  sister  who  is  present  gives  it  such  a  name  as 
slie  thinks  proper.  Two  months  afterwards  the  in- 
fant is  initiated  into  their  religion,  that  is,  they  carry 
it  to  a  pagoda,  where  the  Brahmin  whose  office  it  is 
strews  over  the  head  of  the  young  child  some  sandal- 
wood shavings,  a  little  camphire,  cloves,  and  otlier 
spices.  When  this  ceremony  is  closed,  the  child  is 
constituted  a  Banian,  and  a  member  of  the  rehgion 
which  they  profess. 

Should  a  Banian  quit  Ms  mercantile  occupation 
and  give  himself  wholly  up  to  the  performance  of 
religious  duties,  even  although  he  stiU  retain  his 
caste,  he  is  regarded  as  a  Bralnnm  of  a  more  devout 
kind.  The  Banians  are  the  great  factors  by  wliom 
most  of  the  trade  of  India  is  managed.  They  claim 
it  as  almost  a  matter  of  sacred  right,  that  all  mer- 
cantile arrangements  should  be  conducted  through 
them.  They  are  found  accordingly  evei7where 
throughout  Asia,  where  they  are  not  only  merchants 
but  act  as  bankers,  and  give  bills  of  excliange  for 
most  of  the  cities  in  Hindostan.  Their  mode  of 
buying  and  selling  is  very  peculiar,  being  conducted 
in  profound  silence,  simply  by  touching  one  another's 
fingers.  The  buyer,  loosing  his  pamerin  or  girdle, 
spreads  it  upon  his  knee,  when  both  he  and  the 
seller  with  their  hands  underneath  manage  the  bar- 
gain by  making  such  signs  with  their  fingers  as  to 
indicate  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  and  in  this 
way,  mthout  uttering  a  word,  they  come  to  an 
agreement.  W\\en  the  seller  takes  the  buyer's 
whole  hand,  it  denotes  a  thousand,  and  as  many 
times  as  he  squeezes  the  hand,  indicates  the  number 
of  thousands  of  pagodas  or  rupees  demanded,  accord- 
ing to  the  species  of  money  in  question.  When  he 
takes  the  five  fingers,  it  denotes  five  hundred,  and, 
when  only  one,  one  hundred;  half  a  finger  to  the 
second  joint  denotes  fifty,  and  the  small  end  of  the 
finger  to  the  first  joint,  stands  for  ten.  By  this 
strange  process,  these  industrious  and  active  mer- 
chants carry  on  the  most  extensive  schemes  of  trade 
in  many  parts  of  the  East. 

BANNS  OF  MARRIAGE.  In  the  primitive 
Christian  church  it  was  a  rule  that  parties  who  were 
about  to  be  united  in  mamage  should  make  known 
their  intention  to  their  pastor,  that  the  projected 
nnion  might  receive  his  approval.     The  church,  in 
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such  a  case,  was  expected  not  only  to  give  its  sanc- 
tion, but  to  take  care  that  it  was  a  marriage  autho- 
rized by  Scripture  principles.  No  such  ecclesiastical 
sanction,  indeed,  was  required  to  constitute  a  mar- 
riage valid  in  point  of  law,  but  it  was  liable  to  church 
censure,  and  might  lead  to  the  infliction  of  penance, 
or  even,  it  might  be,  to  excommunication.  This 
notice  given  to  the  chiu:ch  originally  answered  the 
purpose  of  a  public  proclamation  in  the  chm-ch.  No 
actual  proclamation  of  banns  seems  to  have  been 
called  for  until  the  twelfth  centuiy,  when  it  was  re- 
quired by  the  authority  of  ecclesiastical  councils.  In 
some  coimtries  the  banns  were  published  three  times; 
in  others  twice  ;  and  in  others  only  once.  The  word 
Banns  means,  according  to  I)u  Cange,  a  public 
notice  or  proclamation.  The  intentions  of  marriage 
were  sometimes  posted  upon  the  doors  or  other  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  church ;  sometimes  published 
at  the  close  of  the  sermon  or  before  singing.  In 
England,  before  any  can  be  canonically  married,  ex- 
cept by  a  hcense  from  the  bishop's  court,  banns  are 
directed  to  be  published  in  the  parisli  church,  that  is, 
public  proclamation  must  be  made  to  the  congrega- 
tion concerning  the  intention  of  the  parties  to  be 
married.  The  proclamation  of  banns  must  be  made 
upon  three  Simdays  preceding  the  solemnization  of 
marriage ;  and  shoidd  the  parents  or  guardians,  or 
one  of  tliem,  of  either  of  the  parties  who  shall  be 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  openly  and  pub- 
licly declare,  or  cause  to  be  declared,  his  dissent  to 
such  marriage,  such  publication  of  banns  shall  be 
void.  The  law  is  the  same  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 
»s  in  England,  though  considerable  laxity  prevails  in 
some  quarters  in  the  execution  of  the  la  w,  proclama- 
rion  of  banns  being  often  made  tlirlce  on  one  Sun- 
day instead  of  three  sepai'ate  Smidays.  See  Mar- 
riage. 

BAI'T^E  (Gr.  lapto,  to  wash),  a  n;une  fomierly 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  priests  of  the  Thracian 
goddess  Cotys  or  Cotytto,  and  to  have  been  derived 
from  a  practice  in  then-  festivals  of  washing  in  tepid 
water.  Buttmann,  however,  in  his  3I;ftJwhgiis,  de- 
nies that  the  name  of  Baptse  was  applied  to  th& 
priests  referred  to.     See  Cotys — Cotyttia. 

BAPTISM  (Gr.  bapto,  to  wash),  one  of  the  two 
sacraments  of  the  Christian  church,  instituted  by 
Christ,  its  only  ICiug  and  Head.  Considerable  dif- 
ference of  opinion  has  existed  among  the  learned  as 
to  the  precise  origin  of  this  in.stitution.  Grotius  L> 
fixnciful  enough  to  imagine  that  it  dates  as  far  back 
as  the  deluge,  having  been  appointed  as  a  standing 
memorial  of  that  great  event.  Without  dwelling, 
however,  on  this  notion,  wliich  receives  not  thu 
slightest  countenance  from  Scripture,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  from  a  remote  period,  among  the  Jews, 
as  well  as  among  other  Oriental  nations,  divers 
washings  were  practised,  symbolical  of  inward  puri- 
fications ;  some  of  them  being  expressly  enjoined 
by  the  law  of  Moses,  and  others  sanctioned  only  by 
the  vain  traditions  of  the  elders. 
S2 
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In  connection  with  the  orig-i"  of  baptism,  a  ques- 
tion has  been  raised  as  to  the  bai>tism  of  proselytes 
by  tlie  Jew8.  That  an  ordinance  in  some  degi-ee 
analogous  to  that  of  baptism  was  known  to  the 
Jews  previous  to  the  time  of  our  Lord,  is  highly 
probable  from  the  fact  that  multitudes  of  the  Phari- 
sees and  8addiicees  resorted  to  the  baptism  of  John. 
And  tiie  language  in  which  they  addi-essed  the  Bap- 
tist strongly  countenances  this  sujiposition.  "  Why 
baptizcst  thou  then,"  said  they,  "if  thou  be  not  the 
Christ,  nor  Elias,  neither  that  prophet?"  Another 
proof  that  baptism  was  previously  observed  by  the 
.Tews,  may  be  drawn  from  the  conversation  between 
our  Lord  and  Nicodemus.  the  rider  being  reprehended 
for  his  ignorance  on  the  subject  of  the  new  birth  by 
water  and  the  Spirit :  "  Ait  thou  a  master  in  Israel, 
and  knowest  not  these  things?"  plainly  implying, 
that  the  very  position  of  Nicodemus  as  a  recognized 
Jewish  teacher,  fully  waiTanted  the  expectation  that 
he  should  have  been  acquainted  with  a  baptism  with 
the  Spirit,  of  which  the  baptism  \vith  water  was  the 
outward  symbol.  And  the  address  which  Peter  gave 
to  the  foreign  Jews,  collected  from  all  quarters  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  "Repent,  and  be  baptized, 
every  one  of  you,"  evidently  proceeds  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  ba]iti.sm  was  a  ceremony  familiar  to 
Ids  audience  ;  and,  accordingly,  without  delaying  to 
make  inquiry  as  to  the  nature  or  meaning  of  the  or- 
dinance, we  are  told,  that  "  they  that  gladly  received 
the  word  were  baptized,  and  the  same  day  there 
were  added  unto  tlieni  about  three  thousand  souls." 
We  are  not  left,  however,  to  mere  inferential  reason- 
ing on  the  pomt  of  the  Jewish  bajitism  of  proselytes. 
The  ancient  Jewish  writers  explicitly  affinn,  tliat 
every  convert  to  their  faith  was  received  by  baptism 
into  their  communion.  The  Babylonian  Talmud, 
indeed,  declares  that  "  a  person  is  not  a  proselyte, 
imtil  he  be  both  circiunci.sed  and  baptized."  The 
same  doctrine  is  taught  by  the  Jerusalem  Talmud ; 
and  in  the  Mislina,  which  is  the  most  ancient  portion 
of  the  traditions,  having  been  arranged  in  the  second 
century,  mention  is  made  of  a  dispute  having  ai-isen 
on  the  subject  of  the  baptism  of  proselytes,  between 
the  two  celebrated  schools  of  Shammai  and  Hillel, 
tlie  [loint  in  debate  being,  whether  a  proselyte  might 
eat  the  passover  on  the  evening  in  which  he  was 
baptized. 

Among  the  .Tews  there  were  two  kinds  of  pro- 
selytes, the  one  being  called  proselytes  of  the  gate, 
the  other  proselytes  of  rigliteousness.  The  latter 
alone  were  received  into  the  Jewish  church  by  bap- 
tism. After  circumcisiiin  had  been  administered,  and 
a  short  interval  was  allowed  to  elapse,  the  proselyte 
was  baptized.  The  mode  in  which  this  last  cere- 
mony was  observed,  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Lewis 
in  his  '  Hebrew  Antiquities:"  "Being  pl.accd  in  the 
water,  the  Trimnmri  (or  the  judicial  consistoiy  of 
three,  who  had  the  sole  power  of  admitting  to  bap- 
ti  ra),  instruct  him  in  some  of  the  weightier  and  some 
of  the  higher  commands  of  the  law ;  and  then  he 


plunges  himself  all  over  his  body  ;  for  it  was  a  rule, 
that  when  the  law  speaks  of  washing  of  the  llesh.  or 
wa.shing  of  garments,  it  intends  the  washing  of  the 
whole  body ;  so  that  if  but  the  tip  of  the  finger,  or 
any  of  his  hair  remains  unwashed,  the  man  was  still 
in  his  uiicleanncss.  When  he  came  out  of  the  wa- 
ter, after  his  baptism,  he  made  a  solenm  prayer  that 
he  might  be  purhied  and  clean  from  his  Gentile 
pollution,  and  become  a  sound  member  of  the  Jew- 
ish church.  A  woman,  when  she  was  bai)tized,  was 
placed  by  women  in  the  water  up  to  the  neck,  and 
two  disciples  of  the  wise  men  instnict  her  in  the 
precepts  of  tlie  law  as  she  stands.  Then  she 
plunges  herself,  at  which  they  turn  away  their 
eyes,  and  avoid  looking  upon  her  as  she  comes  out. 
It  was  necessary  that  tliree  should  be  present  at  the 
ba])tism  of  a  proselyte  as  witnesses,  who  took  caro 
that  the  ceremony  was  regularly  perfonned,  and 
briefly  instructed  the  catechumen  in  the  principles 
of  the  religion  he  was  enteiiiig  upon. 

"By  this  account  of  the  admission  of  proselytes  it 
may  be  observed,  that  such  as  were  of  age,  and  bap- 
tized by  the  Jews,  were  first  instructed  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  rehgion,  and  the  unport  of  what  they 
went  about ;  but  we  are  not  to  conclude  from  hence, 
that  childi-en  and  infants,  that  were  incapable  of  in- 
struction, were  not  admitted  into  the  church  by  bap- 
tism. It  is  most  certain  that  they  baptized  children, 
and  generally  with  their  parents;  and  if  their  parents 
were  dead,  the  consistory  of  three  took  care  of  their 
baptism.  If  an  Israelite,  says  Maimonides,  takes  up 
or  finds  a  heathen  infant,  and  bajitizes  him  for  a  pro- 
selyte, he  becomes  a  member  of  the  church ;  but 
children,  who  were  bajitized  in  their  infancy,  had 
the  liberty  to  retract,  which  adult  persons  had  not. 
It  appears  further,  that  baptism  was  not  administered 
but  by  persons  of  a  regular  ordination  and  appoint- 
ment. A  consistory,  or  Triumvirate,  had  the  pow-er 
orderly  to  execute  this  oflice,  and  not  eveiy  one  that 
jircsnmed  to  take  it  upon  him.  And  witnesses  were 
so  necessary  for  admission  into  the  church  by  bap- 
tism, that  though  a  person  were  baptized  regularly, 
yet  if  he  could  not  bring  evidence  of  it  by  the  testi- 
mony of  witnesses,  he  was  not  admitted  into  the  pri- 
vileges of  a  jiroselyte,  nor  received  into  the  comnni- 
nion  of  the  church." 

It  has  sometimes  been  doubled  whether  the  infants 
of  .Jewish  proselytes  were  bajitizi'd.  But  in  addition 
to  the  testimoii}'  of  Maimonides.  quoted  by  Mr.  Lewis, 
we  may  appeal  to  the  Babylonian  'J'almud,  which 
says,  "  If  with  a  proselyte,  his  sons  and  daughters  be 
made  proselytes,  that  which  is  done  by  their  father 
redounds  to  their  good."  'J'he  IVlishna  speaks  of  a 
proselyte  of  three  yciu's  old,  wluch  is  thus  explained 
in  the  Gemara,  "  They  are  accustomed  to  baptize  a 
proselyte  in  infancy,  upon  the  approval  of  the  con- 
sistory, for  this  is  for  his  good."  "  They  are  accus- 
tomed to  baptize,"  says  the  Gloss,  "if  he  have  not 
a  father,  and  his  mother  bring  him  to  be  proselyted 
becatise  none  is  made  a  proselyte  without  circunici 
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sion  and  baptism."  The  Jerusalem  Talmud  treats 
of  the  dilVerenee  of  baptizing  an  infant,  which  lias 
been  found,  for  a  slave  or  for  a  free  man.  From  such 
authorities  as  these,  the  conclusion  can  scarcely  bo 
avoided  that  the  Jews  were  familiar  with  infant  baptism. 
i  Previous  to  the  institution  of  Christian  baptism  by 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  it  must  also  be  admitted  that 
the  ordinance  was  observed  by  John  the  Baptist,  his 
forerunner.  The  question  has  given  rise  to  no  small 
discussion  among  theologians,  whether,  and  if  so,  in 
wliat  respects  the  baptism  of  Jolui  ditfered  from  that 
of  Christ?  The  outward  ceremony  seems  to  have 
been  in  both  cases  the  same,  but  in  various  respects 
there  was  a  material  diH'erence  between  them.  The 
points  of  difference  are  thus  summarily  described  by 
Dr.  Dick,  "  John  baptized  liis  disciples  into  tlie  faith 
of  the  Messiah  as  to  come ;  we  ai'C  baptized  into  the 
faith  of  him  as  actually  come.  The  baptism  of  John 
was  evidently  designed  to  serve  a  temporary  pur- 
pose, in  common  with  all  the  other  pai-ts  of  his  min- 
istry ;  the  baptism  of  Christ  is  to  continue  to  the  end 
of  the  world.  The  one  did  not  properly  belong  to 
the  Christian  dispensation,  but  was  prepai-atoiy  to  it ; 
the  other  is  an  ordinance  given  by  om-  Saviom-  to 
his  church,  to  supply  the  place  of  ciroiuncision. 
Christian  baptism  is  administered  hi  the  name  of  the 
persons  of  the  Trinity ;  whereas  we  liave  no  evidence 
that  the  Divine  Persons  were  explicitly  recognized 
in  the  baptism  of  John.  From  these  considerations, 
it  appears  that  the  two  ordinances  diti'er  so  much  in 
their  form,  in  their  dcsigTi,  and  in  their  relation  to 
the  present  dispensation,  that  they  may  be  regarded 
as  perfectly  distinct,  and  consequently,  that  a  person 
who  had  been  baptized  by  Jolui  might  have  been 
baptized  again  by  an  Apostle."  Dr.  Halley,  in  liis 
able  Congregational  Lectiu'e  on  the  sacraments, 
dwells  particularly  on  the  indiscriminate  administra- 
tion of  tliis  ordinance  by  John,  to  all  who  applied  for 
it,  and  on  the  fact,  which  the  Doctor  alleges  was 
borne  out  by  all  experience,  that  the  baptism  of  John 
produced  no  moral  nor  spiritual  change  upon  the 
persons  who  received  it.  The  Roman  Catholics,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Anglo-Cathohcs,  insist  upon  this  last 
peculiarity  of  John's  baptism,  as  attaching  also  to 
circumcision,  alleging,  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Pusey, 
that  "  it  was  only  a  sign,  a  shadow,  a  sjnnbol,  having 
no  sanctifying  power,  a  mere  type  of  baptism."  The 
evident  design  of  all  such  statements,  whether  made 
by  Romanists  or  Tractarians,  in  reference  both  to 
circumcision  and  John's  baptism,  is  to  bring  out 
baptismal  regeneration  as  belonging  exclusively  to 
the  ordinance  as  instituted  by  Christ.  Dr.  Halley, 
on  the  other  hand,  while  admitting  that  regeneration 
belonged  neither  to  circumcision  nor  to  John's  bap- 
tism, dexterously  converts  this  very  admission  into 
an  argument  agiiinst  baptismal  regeneration,  show- 
ing, as  he  does  with  great  ability,  that  the  bajitism 
of  John  was  truly  and  essentially  the  same  with 
Christian  baptism,  and  therefore  Christian  baptism 
itself  at  its  commencement  was  only  a  symbol,  and 


not  a  necessarily  effectual  means  of  regeneration. 
At  the  Reformation,  this  very  question  as  to  the 
validity  of  John's  baptism,  was  keenly  argued  by 
the  Romanists  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Reformers 
on  the  other,  and  the  very  tirst  anathema  which  the 
council  of  Trent  pronounced  respecting  baptism,  was 
directed  against  the  heresy  of  mamtaining  the  vali- 
dity of  John's  baptism. 

Another  question  arises  in  regard  to  the  baptism 
of  John.  Did  he,  or  did  he  not,  baptize  the  ini'ants 
of  such  as  waited  upon  his  ministry  ?  No  distinct 
information  is  given  us  in  Scripture  on  the  subject. 
The  following  judicious  remarks  of  Dr.  Halley  are 
well  worthy  of  the  reader's  attention.  "  As  the  pro- 
mise of  the  Messiah  was  made  to  the  whole  house 
of  Israel,  to  the  natural  seed  of  Abraham  in  its  na- 
tional character,  it  woidd  seem  probable,  that  the 
whole  nation,  and  not  a  part  only,  was  entitled  to 
receive  the  sign  of  his  coming.  The  infants  of  Israel 
had  the  same  inteiest  in  the  promise  of  the  Messiah 
as  the  adults.  When  we  consider  that  all  other  re- 
ligdous  rites  of  a  national  character  were,  according 
to  the  Jewish  law,  performed  for  infants  as  well  as 
for  their  parents,  as  for  instance  the  great  national 
distinction  of  circumcision  ;  this  probability  is  great- 
ly increased,  for  why  should  John  for  the  first  time 
distinguish  parents  from  children  in  the  religious 
rites  of  the  Jews  ?  Judaism  was  not  then  abolished; 
the  principles  of  Mosaic  law  flourished  with  unabat- 
ed vigour;  with  its  spirit,  every  new  ceremonial 
must  have  been  accordant ;  but  nothing  can  be  ima- 
gined more  anti-Mosaic,  more  contrary  to  the  spirit 
or  letter  of  the  law,  than  the  separation  of  parents 
and  children  in  the  new  rite  of  purification.  Of  Is- 
rael as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  came,  and  all 
that  was  represented  by  the  baptism  of  John,  the 
sign  of  his  coming,  concerned  the  whole  house  of 
Israel.  Why  should  we  restrict  the  representation 
to  a  part  only  ?  Preparatory  to  the  descent  of  God 
on  Sinai,  Moses  purified  all  the  people,  not  the 
adidts  only.  Wiy  should  we  not  suppose  that  pre- 
paratory to  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  God,  Jolui 
baptized  all  Judea,  and  all  Jerusalem,  and  all  the 
region  round  about,  and  not  the  adults  only  ?  I  ad- 
mit we  may  restrict  this  general  description  to 
adults,  if  there  he  good  rea.'<onfiyr  doing  so;  but  what 
good  reason  can  be  adduced  for  any  such  restriction  ? 
To  say  it  is  improbable  that  infants  were  Included, 
is  a  perfectly  gratuitous  assumption,  which,  although 
many  assumptions  as  gi'atuitous  have  been  conceded 
in  this  controversy,  I  trust  we  are  not  so  foolish  as 
to  allow  without  protest.  Under  a  dispensation  of 
Judaism  the  religious  ordmances  were  of  a  national 
chai'acter,  vWthout  reference  to  age  or  class,  and  it  is 
probable  that  a  restriction  was,  for  the  first  time,  in- 
troduced into  a  service  wliich  proclaimed  to  the 
whole  house  of  Israel  the  speedy  accomiilishment  of 
the  promise  to  which  every  infant  was  indubitably 
the  heir,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  the  restriction, 
all  are  said  to  have  been  baptized?" 
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Baptism  was  not  formally  instituted  as  a  pei-petual 
ordinance  in  the  New  Tcstanunt  cliurch  muil  after 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  when  be  gave  the  fol- 
lo\ving  parting  connnission  to  his  disciples,  Mat. 
xx\-iii.  19,  20,  "  Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  na- 
tions, baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  teaching  them  to 
observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you : 
and,  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of 
the  world.  Amen."  These  words  plainly  imply, 
that  when  the  apostles  went  forth  at  the  command 
of  Christ  to  preach  the  gospel,  they  were  to  disciple 
all  nations,  and  as  a  symbol  or  sign  of  their  disciplc- 
ship,  they  were  to  baptize  them  into  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  Nor 
was  this  tobe  a  mere  temporary  ordinance,  limited  only 
in  its  duration  to  the  apostolic  age ;  it  was  appointed 
to  be  a  standing  ordinance  in  the  Christian  church, 
in  the  observance  of  which  Christ  promised  to  be 
with  his  disciples  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Baptism, 
accordingly,  has  continued  to  be  practised  by  all 
Christian  sects  with  the  exception  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  (See  Fkiends,  Society  of),  or  Quakers, 
as  they  are  usually  called,  who  regard  all  outward 
ordinances  as  inconsistent  with  the  natiu-e  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  being  a  piu'ely  spii'itual  system  of  wor- 
ship. Tn  the  primitive  Christian  church  this  ordi- 
nance was  regarded  with  pecuKar  veneration,  not 
less  from  a  deep  impression  of  its  solemnity,  and  of 
the  great  responsibihty  attached  to  the  reception  of 
it,  than  in  consequence  of  the  long  careful  prepara- 
tion necessary  for  any  individual  who  wished  to  be 
baptized.  Before  receiving  this  initiatory  rite,  a  man 
was  scarcely  regarded  as  entitled  to  be  called  a 
Christian,  but  was  viewed  as  little  more  than  a  Jew 
or  a  heathen.  To  be  raised  above  this  degraded 
condition,  was  naturally  an  object  of  ambition,  and 
eagerly  sought  after  by  all  who  had  learned  in  even 
the  smallest  deg"ree  to  appreciate  the  privileges  of 
the  faitliful.  So  high  was  the  estimate  entertained 
of  bajitif m,  that  it  was  styled  the  illuminating  ordi- 
nance, the  hght  of  the  eye,  the  mark  or  character  of 
the  Lord. 

This  solemn  rite  appears  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
Church  to  have  been  administered  both  in  public  and 
in  private,  by  night  and  by  day.  As  soon  as  a  ca- 
techumen liad  passed  through  his  appointed  term  of 
probation,  he  could  claim  admission  into  the  Church 
by  baptism,  but  as  the  numbers  of  applicants  in- 
creased, particular  times  were  set  apart  for  the  admini- 
stration of  the  ordinance,  these  being  generally  the 
dayswliich  preceded  the  celebrationof  anyof  the  great 
festivals.  No  precise  instructions  occur  in  the  early 
fathers  as  to  tlic  mode  of  dispensing  this  sacred  rite. 
Accordingly,  we  find  it  administered  in  a  great  va- 
riety of  circumstances,  in  the  house,  by  the  river- 
side, or  on  the  sea-shore.  It  was  not  until  a  later 
period  that  it  was  customary  to  administer  the  ordi- 
nance in  a  ba|itistery  or  font  placed  in  the  entrance 
or  porch,  and  afterwards  in  the  body  of  the  church. 


Justin  Mart)T  says,  that  it  was  dispensed  in  the 
presence  of  the  assembly.  Prom  the  third  century 
it  became  one  of  the  secret  mysteries  of  the  church, 
and  contmued  to  be  so  until  the  fifth  century.  Dur- 
ing that  period  it  was  chiefly  administered  privately 
ui  the  presence  of  believers  only.  It  was  sometimes 
necessary,  in  cases  of  sickness  or  aiipareutly  ap- 
proaching death,  to  baptize  at  the  bed-side  of  the 
convert,  in  which  case  it  was  called  clinic  baptism, 
a  mode  of  celebrating  the  ordinance  which  was 
usually  regarded  as  imperfect.  It  is  admitted  on  all 
hands,  that  in  early  times  the  usual  mode  of  bap- 
tizing was  by  immersion,  the  whole  body  being 
plunged  imder  water.  The  wooden  structm-e  in 
which  the  ceremony  was  performed  was  divided  by  a 
partition  into  two  compartments.  The  men  were 
waited  upon  by  de'icons,  the  women  by  deaconesses, 
and  the  ceremony  was  gone  through  in  the  presence 
of  the  assembled  congregation,  from  wliich,  how- 
ever, the  baptized  were  separated  by  the  small  build- 
ing in  which  the  immersion  took  place. 

p^-om  the  great,  and  in  some  instances,  even  su- 
perstitious veneration  with  wliich  baptism  was  re- 
garded, more  especially  in  the  thii-d  eentuiy,  cases 
frequently  occurred  in  which  the  reception  of  the 
ordinance  was  delayed  to  a  dying  bed,  the  notion 
being  evidently  entertained,  that  the  soul  would  be 
all  the  better  iitted  to  enter  into  the  pm-ity  of  hea- 
ven after  passing  immediately  through  the  cleansing 
water  of  baptism.  No  small  importance  was  fre- 
quently attached  to  the  person  by  whom,  and  the 
place  where,  the  person  was  baptized.  Thus  we 
find  Augustin  boasting,  that  he  had  received  the  or  • 
dinauce  from  the  hands  of  the  worthy  Ambrose, 
bishop  of  Milan.  Constantine,  too,  was  on  his  way 
to  the  waters  of  Jordan  for  baptism  when  he  was 
arrested  by  death.  Some  delayed  their  baptism 
until  they  had  reached  the  age  of  thirt;',  under  the 
impression  that  they  were  thereby  following  the 
example  of  oiu'  blessed  Lord.  The  yearly  festivals 
were  sometimes  preferred  as  the  time  of  baptism, 
such  as  Epiphany,  Easter  or  Whitsuntide. 

The  mode  in  which  the  ceremony  of  baptism  was 
gone  through  in  the  early  Christian  Church,  is  thus 
minutely  detailed  by  Dr.  Jamie.son,  in  his  interest- 
ing and  instructive  work  on  the  '  Manners  of  the 
Primitive  Christians:'  "The  rite  of  baptism  was 
originally  administered  in  a  very  simple  manner — 
the  apostles  and  their  contemporaries  contenting 
themselves  with  an  appropriate  prayer,  and  the  sub- 
sequent application  of  the  element  of  water.  At  an 
early  period,  however,  a  variety  of  ceremonies  was 
introduced,  with  the  pious,  though  mistaken  view  of 
con\'eying  a  deeper  and  more  solenm  impression  of 
the  ordinance,  and  allbrding,  by  each  of  them,  a  sen- 
sible representation  of  the  grand  truths  and  spiritual 
blessings  of  which  it  is  significant.  The  baptismal 
season  having  arrived,  those  catechumens  who  were 
ripe  for  bajitism,  and  who  were  then  called  compe- 
tentes,  or  elect,  were   brought  to  the  baptistery,  at 
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the  entrance  of  whieh  tliey  stopped,  and  then  mount- 
ing an  elevated  platform,  where  they  could  be  seen 
and  heard  by  the  whole  congregation  of  the  faith- 
ful, each,  with  an  audible  voice,  renounced  the  devil 
and  all  his  works.  The  manner  in  which  he  did 
this  was  by  standing  with  his  face  towards  the 
west,  and  with  some  bodily  gesture,  expressive  of 
the  greatest  abhon-ence,  declaring  his  resolution  to 
abandon  the  service  of  Patau,  and  all  the  sinful 
works  and  pleasures  of  which  he  is  the  patron  and 
the  author.  This  renunciation  being  thrice  re- 
peated, the  candidate  elect  turned  towards  the  east — 
the  region  of  natm-al  light,  and  therefore  fit  emblem 
of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  made  three  times  a 
solemn  promise  and  engagement  to  become  the  ser- 
vant of  Christ,  and  submit  to  all  his  laws.  After 
this  he  repeated  the  Creed  dehberately,  clause  by 
clause,  in  answer  to  appropriate  questions  of  the 
minister,  as  the  profession  of  his  faith.  It  was  deemed 
an  indispensable  part  of  the  ceremony,  that  this 
confession  should  be  made  audibly,  and  before  many 
witnesses;  and  in  those  rare  and  imfortunate  in- 
stances, where  tlie  apphcants  for  baptism  possessed 
not  the  power  of  oral  communication,  this  duty  was 
performed  through  the  kind  offices  of  a  friend,  who, 
testifying  their  desire  to  receive  the  ordinance,  acted 
as  their  substitute.  In  ancient  history,  an  anecdote 
is  told  of  an  African  negro  slave,  who,  after  haWng 
passed  satisfactorily  tlu-ough  the  state  of  catechu- 
men, and  been  entered  on  the  lists  for  baptism,  sud- 
denly fell  into  a  violent  fever,  which  deprived  him 
of  the  faculty  of  speech.  Having  recovered  his 
health,  but  not  the  use  of  his  tongue,  on  the  approach 
of  the  baptismal  season,  his  master  bore  public 
testimony  to  his  principles,  and  the  Christian  con- 
sistency of  his  conduct,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  baptized,  along  with  the  class  of  catechumens 
to  which  he  belonged.  The  profession  of  faith  be- 
ing ended,  and  a  prayer  being  oftered,  that  as  mucli 
of  the  element  of  water  as  should  be  employed  might 
be  sanctified,  and  that  all  who  were  about  to  be  bap- 
tized might  receive,  along  with  the  outward  sign, 
the  inward  invisible  grace,  the  minister  breathed  on 
them,  symbolically  conveying  to  them  the  infiuences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit, — an  act  which,  in  later  times, 
was  followed  by  anointing  them  with  oil,  to  indicate 
that  they  were  ready,  like  the  wrestlers  in  the  an- 
cient games,  to  fight  the  tight  of  faith.  The  preli- 
minary ceremonies  were  brought  to  a  close  by  his 
tracing  on  the  foreheads  of  all  the  sign  of  the  cross 
— an  observance  which,  as  we  formerly  remarked, 
was  frequently  used  on  the  most  common  as  well  as 
sacred  occasions  by  the  primitive  Christians, — and 
to  which  they  attached  a  piu-ely  Christian  meaning, 
that  of  living  by  faith  on  the  Son  of  God.  All  things 
being  prepared,  and  the  person  about  to  be  baptized 
having  stripped  ofi"  his  garments,  the  minister  took 
t  each  by  the  hand,  and  plunged  him  tlu-ice  under  the 
I  water,  pronouncing  each  time  the  name  of  the  three 
!    persons  in  the  Godhead.     The  newly  baptized  hav- 


ing come  out  of  the  water,  was  immediately  di-essed 
by  some  attendants  in  a  pure  white  garment,  wliicli 
signified,  that  having  put  oS  his  old  corrupt  nature, 
and  his  former  bad  principles  and  practices,  he  had 
become  a  new  man.  A  very  remarkable  example 
of  this  ceremony  occurs  in  the  history  of  the  cele- 
brated Chrysostom.  The  conspirators  who  had 
combined  to  ruin  that  great  and  good  man  in  Con- 
stantinople, resolved  on  striking  the  first  blow  on 
the  eve  of  an  annual  festival,  at  the  hour  when  they 
knew  he  would  be  alone  in  his  vestry,  preparing  for 
his  duty  to  tlie  candidates  for  baptism.  By  mis- 
take, they  did  not  arrive  till  he  had  begtm  the  ser- 
vice in  the  chm-ch.  Heated  with  wine,  and  goaded 
on  by  their  mahgnant  passior.s,  they  burst  into  the 
midst  of  the  assembly,  most  of  whom  were  young 
persons,  in  the  act  of  making  the  usual  profession  of 
their  faith,  and  some  of  whom  liad  already  entered 
the  waters  of  the  baptistery.  The  whole  congrega- 
tion were  struck  with  consternation.  The  catechu- 
mens fled  away  naked  and  wounded  to  the  neigh- 
bouring woods,  fields,  or  any  places  that  promised 
them  shelter  from  the  massacre  that  was  perpetrat- 
ing in  the  city.  And  next  morning,  as  soon  as  it 
had  dawned,  an  immense  meadow  was  seen  covered 
all  over  with  white, — on  examining  which,  it  was 
found  to  be  filled  with  catechumens,  who  had  been 
baptized  the  night  before,  and  who  were  then,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  dressed  in  their  white  garments, 
amoimting  in  number  to  three  thousand.  Those 
white  garments,  after  being  worn  a  week,  were 
throvm  aside,  and  deposited  in  the  antechamber  of 
the  church,  where,  with  the  name  of  the  owner  in- 
scribed on  each,  they  were  carefully  preserved  as  me- 
morials of  baptism,  ready  to  be  produced  against  them 
in  the  event  of  their  violating  its  vows.  A  memor- 
able instance  of  this  use  of  them  occurs  in  the  liis- 
toiy  of  the  primitive  age.  A  Carthaginian,  who  had 
long  been  connected  with  the  Christian  Church  of 
his  native  city,  at  length  apostatised,  and  joining  the 
ranks  of  its  enemies,  became  one  of  the  most  violent 
persecutors  of  all  who  named  th.e  name  of  Christ. 
Through  the  influence  of  fi'iends  he  was  elevated  to 
a  high  civil  station,  the  powers  of  which  he  prosti- 
tuted to  the  cruel  and  bloody  purpose  of  persecuting 
his  former  friends.  Among  those  who  were  dragged 
to  his  tribunal  was  a  deacon,  once  an  intmiate  friend 
of  his  own,  and  who  had  been  present  at  liis  baptism. 
On  being  put  to  the  rack,  he  produced  tlie  white 
garments  of  the  apostate,  and  in  words  that  went 
to  the  heart  of  all  the  bystanders,  solenmly  declared 
that  these  would  testify  against  his  unrighteousness 
at  the  last  day. 

"  Immediately  after  the  baptism,  the  new-made 
members,  in  their  snow-white  dress,  took  their  place 
aanong  the  body  of  the  faithful,  each  of  whom  that 
was  near  welcomed  them  as  brethren  with  the  kiss 
of  peace  ;  and,  as  being  admitted  into  the  family  of 
God,  whose  adopted  children  alone  are  entitled  to 
address  him  as  '  Om'  Father,'  they  were  cermitted, 
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for  the  first  time,  imblicly  to  use  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  to  jKirtake  of  the  cominiinion. 

"  Besides,  at  tliis  period  tliey  generally  assumed  a 
new  name.  Many  of  tlie  names  in  familiar  use 
among  the  heathens  being  borrowed  from  those  of  the 
objects  of  their  worship,  the  converts  to  Christianity 
deemed  it  becoming  and  consistent  with  their  new 
principles,  to  change  their  iamily  name  for  otliers 
tliat  liad  been  borne  by  some  distinguished  person- 
age in  the  liistory  of  their  faith,  or  that  was  signiti- 
cant  of  some  virtue  recommended  by  it.  Hence  we 
find  many  in  the  jiriraitive  ages  bearing  the  name  of 
prophets  and  apostles,  and  even  of  the  Cliristian 
graces ;  such  as  in  Greek,  Eusebius,  Eustachius, 
Grregory,  Athanasius ;  and  in  Latin,  Pius,  Fidus, 
Speratius.  An  example  may  be  given  from  the 
interesting  history  of  the  Martyrs  of  Palestine. 
'  When  the  governor,'  says  the  histumn,  '  had 
made  trial  of  their  invincible  fortitude  by  tortures  in 
every  form,  he  asked  the  cliief  person  among  tliem 
'  who  he  was,'  and  heard  in  answer,  not  a  real  or 
common  name,  but  that  of  some  one  of  the  prophets. 
For  it  happened  that  those  men,  having  laid  aside 
the  name  by  which,  as  received  by  their  parents, 
they  were  called,  as  being  the  appellation  of  idols, 
had  assumed  unto  themselves  other  names  ;  and  one 
might  have  observed  them  using  the  names  of  Elias, 
or  Jeremiah,  Samuel,  or  Daniel ;  and  thus  showing 
themselves  to  be,  not  m  deeds  alone,  but  even  in 
their  very  appellations,  as  'tliiit  Jew,  who  is  sucli 
inwardly,'  and  as  that  Israel  of  God,  who  is  such 
really  and  in  sincerity.'  " 

It  was  customary  for  adults  immediately  after 
baptism  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  This  cus- 
tom gave  rise  to  the  practice  of  administering  the 
eucharist  to  chikken  at  their  baptism — a  practice 
which  prevailed  in  the  Western  churches  until  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  and  remains  in  the 
Eastern  churches  to  this  day.  It  was  held  by  the 
Novatians  that  apostates,  on  being  re-admitted  to 
the  chiurch,  ought  to  be  re-baptized.  Tertullian  and 
Cyprian  contended  earnestly  against  this  practice, 
alleging  that  the  vaUdity  of  baptism  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  annulled.  Baptism  by  heretics  was  early 
declared  null  and  void.  Tertullian  classed  them 
with  iilolaters,  and  declared  tlieir  baptism  of  no  eli'ect. 
Cyprian  held  the  same  opuiion,  and,  indeed,  the 
Al'rican  churches  generally  along  with  those  of  Cx- 
Barea  and  ^Mexandria.  The  churches  of  Rome  and 
France,  liowever,  maintained  that  baptism  in  the 
name  of  the  Trinity,  even  by  heretics,  was  valid. 
The  council  of  Nice  proceeded  on  the  same  principle. 

Among  the  Gnostics  of  the  early  church,  there 
were  some,  as  for  example  the  Marcosians  and  Va- 
lentinians,who  rejected  water-baptism  on  the  gromid 
that  men  were  saved  by  faith,  and  needed  no  out- 
ward ceremonial  whatever.  Tlie  Archnntici  also 
objected  to  this  ordinance,  on  grounds  peculiar  to 
themselves.  The  Seleucians  and  llennians  again, 
alleged  tliat  baptism  by  water  was  without  validity, 


not  being  the  baptism  instituted  by  Christ ;  because 
John  the  Baptist,  comparing  his  own  baptism  with 
tliat  of  our  Lord,  says,  "  I  baptize  you  with  water, 
but  he  that  cometh  after  me  shall  baptize  you  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  lire."  The  Manicheans 
also  refused  to  baptize  their  disciples,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  baptism  with  water  was  of  no  efficacy  to 
salvation,  and  ouglit  therefore  to  be  rejected.  The 
early  church  declined  to  sanctinn  baptism  where  any 
other  element  was  used  instead  of  water.  Thus 
Ambrose  says  that  if  we  take  away  water,  the  sacra- 
ment of  baptism  cannot  stand. 

The  precise  form  of  words  used  by  our  Lord  him- 
self in  the  institution  of  baptism,  was  regarded  by 
the  primitive  Christian  church  as  indisjiensable  to 
the  administration  of  the  ordinance.  The  Apostoli- 
cal Canons  declare  every  bishop  or  presbyter  who 
shall  presume  to  deviate  from  this  appointed  form  to 
be  worthy  of  deposition.  Athanasius  also  regards 
every  such  baptism  as  without  validity;  and  the 
same  opinion  prevailed  ahnost  universally  in  the  an- 
cient church,  the  only  exception,  perhaps,  being 
Ambrose,  who  held  that  baptism  in  the  name  of 
Christ  was  both  regular  and  valid,  seemg  the  whole 
Trinity  was  involved  in  it.  Some  early  heretics 
were  bold  enough  to  introduce  a  new  form  of  words 
in  baptism.  Thus  Menander,  a  disciple  of  Simon 
!Magus,  actually  declared  that  no  one  could  be  saved 
unless  he  was  baptized  in  his  name.  The  Elcosaites 
baptized  in  the  name  of  the  elements.  The  Mon- 
tanists  or  Cataphrygians  admmistered  the  ordinance 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Montanus,  or 
Priscilla,  thus  substituting  the  name  of  their  founder 
for  the  Holy  Ghost.  Another  ancient  sect  of  here- 
tics, instead  of  "  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost," 
used  this  form,  "  I  baptize  thee  into  the  death  of 
Christ." 

At  an  early  period  there  crept  into  the  African 
chm-ch  a  strange  practice  of  baptizing  the  dead,  and 
to  prexent  its  spread  among  the  people,  the  thu-d 
cotmcil  of  Carthage  issued  a  solemn  warning  against 
it.  Gregory  Nazianzen  also  refers  to  the  custom  as 
prevaiUng  among  some  who  delayed  their  baiJtism  in 
the  liope  that  they  would  be  baptized  after  death. 
Another  absurd  practice  pre\'ailing  among  some  of 
the  ancient  heretics  was  a  kind  of  Wcarious  baptism, 
which  was,  that  when  any  one  died  without  baptism, 
another  was  baptized  instead  of  him.  Chrysostom 
says  that  this  was  practised  among  the  Marcionitos, 
with  some  ridicidous  ceremonies,  which  he  thus  de- 
scribes :  After  any  catechmnen  died,  they  concealed 
a  living  man  under  the  bed  of  the  deceased  ;  then, 
approaching  the  dead  man,  they  asked  him  whether 
he  would  receive  baptism  ?  The  dead  man  of  course 
made  no  reply,  but  the  living  man  under  tlie  bed 
answered  for  him,  and  .said  that  he  would  be  baptized 
in  his  stead ;  and,  accordingly,  they  baptized  the 
living  for  the  dead.  This  practice  was  alleged  to  be 
sanctioned  by  Paul  when  he  asks,  "  Why  are  they 
then  baptized  for  the  dead  '?  "     Tertullian  brings  the 
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KHMie  cliargc  against  the  Marcionites,  comparing  their 
[jractice  to  the  lieathen  lustrations  for  the  dead. 

The  simple  beauty  and  significance  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  baptism  as  instituted  by  tlie  Redeemer  may 
be  regarded  as  a  striking  evidence  of  tlie  trutli  of  tlie 
Christian  system.  In  this  %'iew  of  tlie  matter,  it  is 
deeply  interesting  to  notice  the  effect  of  this  solemn 
rite  upon  the  mind  of  the  intidel  Bolingbroke.  "  No 
institution,"  says  he,  "  can  be  imagined  more  simple, 
or  more  void  of  all  those  pompous  rites  and  theatri- 
cal representations  which  aboiuid  in  the  religious 
worship  of  the  heathen,  than  that  of  bajitism  in  its 
origin."  Such  a  confession,  not  extorted  from,  but 
ultroneously  given  by  one  of  tlie  most  noted  unbe- 
lievers of  his  day,  is  a  strong  testimony  to  the  solemn 
and  simple  beauty  of  the  baptismal  ordinance.  It 
is  painful,  however,  to  observe  how  widely  some 
churches  have  deviated  from  the  original  institution 
as  appointed  by  the  Savioiu'.  In  the  chm-ch  of 
Rome,  paitieularly,  many  coimptions  have  been  en- 
gi'afted  upon  the  plain  but  impressive  ordinance 
which  forms  the  initiatoiy  rite  of  Christianity.  The 
present  form  of  administering  baptism  in  that  chm'ch 
is  as  follows.  When  a  child  is  to  be  baptized,  the 
parties  bringing  it  wait  for  the  priest  at  the  door  of 
the  church.  He  approaches  the  parties  in  his  sur- 
plice and  purple  stole,  attended  by  his  clerks.  He 
beguis  mth  questioning  the  godfathers  whether  they 
promise  in  the  child's  name  to  live  and  die  in  the 
true  Cathohc  and  ApostoUc  faith,  and  what  name 
they  would  give  the  child.  Then  follows  an  exhor- 
tation to  the  sponsors  ;  after  which  the  priest,  calling 
the  child  by  its  name,  puts  to  it  the  following  ques- 
tions :  What  dost  thou  demand  of  the  church?  To 
which  the  godfather  replies.  Eternal  life.  The  priest 
then  declares.  If  you  are  desirous  of  obtaining  eter- 
nal life,  keep  God's  commandments.  Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God,  &c.  The  priest  then  breathes 
three  times  in  the  child's  face,  saying.  Come  out  of 
this  child,  thou  evil  spirit,  and  make  room  for  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Having  said  this,  he  makes  tlie  sign 
of  the  cross  on  the  forehead  and  breast  of  the  child, 
saying.  Receive  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  thy  forehead 
and  in  thy  heart.  Then,  uncovering  his  head,  he  re- 
peats a  short  prayer  ;  and,  laying  his  hand  gently  on 
the  child's  head,  repeats  a  second  pr.iyer,  at  the  close 
of  which  he  blesses  some  salt,  and,  putting  a  little  of 
it  in  the  child's  mouth,  pronounces  these  words.  Re- 
ceive the  salt  of  wisdom.  This  closes  the  ceremony 
at  the  church  door.  The  priest,  followed  by  the 
godfathers  and  godmothers,  then  proceeds  into  the 
church,  and,  approaching  the  font,  the  Apostles'  Creed 
and  the  Lord's  Prayer  are  repeated.  The  priest  then 
exorcises  the  evil  spirit  again ;  and,  taking  a  little 
of  his  own  spittle,  w  ith  the  thumb  of  liis  right  hand 
rubs  it  on  the  child's  ears  and  nostrils,  repeating,  as 
he  touches  the  right  ear,  the  same  words — Ephphatha, 
be  thou  opened — which  our  Saviour  made  use  of  to 
tlie  man  bom  deaf  and  dumb.  Lastly,  they  str'p 
the  child  below  the  shoulders,  during  which  time  the 


priest  is  preparing  the  holy  oil.  Tlie  sponsors  then 
hold  the  child  over  the  font,  taking  care  to  turn  it 
east  and  west.  On  this,  the  priest  asks  the  child 
Whether  he  renounces  the  devil  and  all  his  works  ? 
and  the  godfather  having  answered  in  the  aflinnative, 
the  priest  anoints  the  child  between  the  shoulders  in 
the  form  of  a  cross.  Then,  taking  a  portion  of  the 
consecrated  water,  he  pours  part  of  it  three  times  on 
the  cliild's  head,  at  each  effusion  naming  one  of  the 
persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Some  of  these  rites 
were  early  introduced  into  the  chiu-ch,  but  they  are 
all  of  them  obviously  unwarranted  additions  to  the 
simple  ceremony  of  water-baptism,  which  Christ 
originally  appointed. 

In  baptism,  most  of  the  Oriental  rubrics  prescribe 
immersion  thrice  repeated ;  while  the  Western  ritual 
favours  a  tluice-repeated  affusion.  The  Alexandrian 
chiu-ch  has  always  followed  the  Romanist  practice  in 
this  respect.  The  Armenian  church  unites  the  two, 
for  they  first  sprinkle  thrice,  and  then  dip  thrice. 
The  threefold  act,  to  wdiicli  the  Greeks  have  adhered 
more  invariably  than  the  Latins,  accompanies  the 
naming  of  the  three  Persons  of  the  Sacred  Trinity, 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  ad- 
ministration in  the  Greek  chm-cli  is  preceded  by 
fom-  prayers  of  exorcism,  during  the  last  of  which 
the  priest  blows  on  the  infant's  mouth,  forehead  and 
breast,  and  hiys  on  the  evil  spirit  strong  commands 
to  depai-t  and  not  return  again;  whde  the  sponsor  is 
directed  to  confirm  his  reniuiciation  of  the  devil  by 
blowing  and  spitting  upon  him.  In  the  Coptic 
church  the  exorcism  is  accompanied  by  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross  seven  and  thu-ty  tunes.  It  is  cus- 
tomary in  the  Eastern  churches  always  to  add  oil  to 
the  water  in  the  font.  According  to  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan  form,  it  is  poured  on  thrice  in  the  fonn  of 
a  cross;  wliile  among  the  Aimenians  only  three 
drops  are  mixed  with  the  water.  The  oil  is  applied 
also  in  the  figure  of  a  cross  to  the  cliild's  forehead, 
breast  and  back,  ears,  feet  and  hands,  each  applica- 
tion being  accompanied  with  one  of  the  following 
sentences : — "  Such  a  one  is  baptized  with  the  oil  of 
gladness  ; "  "  for  the  healing  of  soul  and  body  ; " 
"fur  the  hearing  of  faith,"  "that  he  may  walk  in 
the  way  of  thy  commandments  ; "  "  thy  hands  have 
made  me  and  fashioned  me."  Chrism  (which  see), 
corresponding  to  the  confirmation  of  the  Western 
churches,  is  practised  in  the  East  as  a  sequel  to 
baptism,  and  indeed  forms  a  part  of  the  same  ser- 
vice. Unlike  other  Easterns,  the  Abyssinians  repeat 
baptism  every  year.  Among  the  Stakovertsi 
(wliich  see),  a  sect  of  dissenters  from  the  Russo- 
Greek  chmxh,  baptism  is  only  administered  towards 
the  approach  of  death,  from  an  idea  probably  that 
sins  committed  after  baptism  are  impardonable. 
Among  the  Duchobortsi  (winch  see),  tlie  most 
noted  of  the  Russian  sects,  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper  are  both  dispensed  with  as  not  consistent,  in 
their-  view,  with  the  spuitual  nature  of  Christianity. 

In  the  Church  of  England,  the  sign  of  the  cross 
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bein;;  made  over  the  child,  is  a  prescribed  part  of 
the  ceremony  of  baptism,  wliich  is  required  to  be 
invariably  obserN'ed  wlienever  tlie  ordinance  is  cele- 
brated. It  was  proposed  at  one  time  by  the  com- 
missioners who  prepared  the  bill  of  comprehension, 
to  render  this  part  of  the  ceremony  indifferent  or 
non-ossCMtial,  but  the  proposal  was  rejected.  The 
practice  is  vindicated  by  alleging  "  that  it  is  a 
token  that  hereafter  the  per.-ioii  baptized  shall  not  be 
ashamed  to  confess  the  faith  of  Clu-ist  crucified,  and 
manfully  to  fight  under  his  banners  against  the 
world  and  the  devil :  and  to  continue  Christ's  faith- 
ful soldier  and  servant  unto  his  life's  end."  All  the 
other  Prote.stant  churches  in  Britain  reject  this  prac- 
tice as  having  no  wairant  in  Scripture.  The  Epis- 
copal Church  in  America  either  uses  or  withholds 
the  sign  of  the  cross  at  the  option  of  the  parents. 

The  Coptic  chm-ch  in  Egypt  practises  the  trine 
immersion,  and  uses  warm  water  and  holy  oil.  They 
are  said  to  administer  the  eucharist  to  children  after 
baptism,  and  to  circumcise  children  before  it.  Exor- 
cism was  in  use  in  some  of  the  Protestant  churches 
in  Europe  until  a  recent  ])eriod.  In  the  Church  of 
Sweden,  for  example,  it  was  not  laid  aside  until  1809; 
and  ia  that  chiu'ch  lay  baptism  is  allowed  in  cases  of 
necessity.  In  the  Church  of  Denmark,  exorcism 
and  trine  aspersion,  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the 
head  and  breast,  and  imposition  of  hands,  are  used. 
Lay  baptism  also,  even  though  by  the  hands  of  fe- 
males, is  held  as  valid.  Among  the  Dunkers,  a 
modem  sect  in  America,  the  trine  immersion  is  prac- 
tised with  the  laying  on  of  hands  and  prayer  while 
in  the  water.  When  they  enter  the  water  to  receive 
the  ordinance,  they  bow  or  kneel,  and  hence  in  ridi- 
cule they  have  sometimes  been  called  Tumblers. 

In  consequence  of  the  importance  which  some 
have  attached  to  the  precise  form  m  which  the  ordi- 
nance of  baptism  is  dispensed,  the  question  has  been 
keenly  debated.  Whether  the  authorized  and  scrip- 
tural manner  of  dispensing  this  sacrament  be  by  im- 
mersion or  by  sprinkling?  In  noticing  the  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  of  this  disputed  point,  it  is  well 
to  observe  at  the  outset,  that  the  atfusionists  concede 
to  the  immersionists,  that  in  vindicating  the  practice 
of  sprinkling,  they  do  not  deny  the  validity  of  bap- 
tism by  inunersion,  but  on  the  contrary,  admit  that 
this  mode  was  frequently,  if  not  generally,  adopted 
in  the  primitive  ages  of  the  Clu-istian  church.  The 
Baptists,  however,  who  maintain  immersion  to  be 
the  apostolic  practice,  contend  that  no  person  ever 
was  or  could  be  really  and  validly  baptized  without 
immersion. 

1 .  The  first  argument  adduced  by  the  Baptists  in 
favour  of  the  exclusive  validity  of  immersion  or 
plunging  the  body  in  water  is  of  a  purely  philolo- 
gical character,  being  founded  on  the  true  nie.aning 
of  the  Greek  word  bnpti'M,  to  baptize.  This  word, 
they  allege,  in  its  true  classical  signification,  denotes 
to  immer.se,  and,  accordingly,  the  substantive  de- 
rived from  it,  haplimiu,  ia  properly  translated  immer- 


sion;  while  the  root  of  the  word  is  6rr/;/o,  which 
confessedly  means  to  dip  or  dye.  In  connection 
with  this  view  of  the  word,  we  find  in  Mark  vii.  3, 
4,  mention  made  of  the  washing  or  baptisms  of  cups 
and  pots,  brazen  vessels,  and  of  tables,  which  could 
only  m  all  probability  have  been  baptized  by 
plunging  them  into  water,  or  in  other  words,  by  im- 
mersion. 

2.  Another  argument  in  favour  of  immersion  is 
drawn  from  the  phrases  usually  joined  with  haptizo 
in  Scripture,  which  the  Baptists  cunsider  as  clearly 
showing  that  it  was  by  dipping  or  plunging  that 
baptism  was  originally  administered.  Thus  in  Mat. 
iii.  6,  John  is  said  to  have  baptized  "  in  Jordan," 
that  is,  standing  no  doubt  in  the  water,  and  Bucces- 
sively  dipping  his  disciples.  And  in  the  history  of 
the  Etliiopian  eunuch,  it  is  stated.  Acts  %iii.  38,  39. 
"  And  he  commanded  the  chariot  to  stand  still :  and 
they  went  down  both  into  the  water,  both  Philip  and 
the  eimuch ;  and  he  baptized  bun.  And  when  they 
were  come  up  out  of  the  water,  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  caught  away  Philip,  that  the  eunuch  saw  him 
no  more  :  and  he  went  on  his  way  rejoicing."  Here, 
it  is  confidently  alleged,  is  a  plain  case  of  baptism  by 
immersion. 

3.  The  expression  used  by  the  apostle  Paul  in 
two  separate  passages  of  his  epistles,  "  buried  with 
Christ  in  baptism,"  is  often  adduced  by  the  Bap- 
tists, as  in  their  view  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of 
immersion,  that  being  considered  as  the  only  mode 
of  baptism  which  can  be  considered  as  emblematical 
of  a  burial. 

4.  The  practice  of  the  Christian  church  is  trium- 
phantly appealed  to  by  the  Baptists  as  having  been 
for  many  centuries  in  favoiu-  of  immersion.  By  the 
confession  of  the  best  ecclesiastical  historians  this 
has  been  admitted  to  have  been  the  case.  The  old- 
est Christian  communities,  as  for  example,  the  Greek 
church,  continue  the  practice  to  this  day. 

In  reply  to  these  arguments  adduced  by  the  im- 
mersionists, those  who  contend  for  the  validity  of 
affusion  or  sprinkhng  in  baptism  are  accustomed  to 
maintain : — ■ 

(1.)  That  while  /wpto  undoubtedly  means  to  dip, 
and  haptizo  to  immerse,  these  are  not  the  only  mean- 
ings of  the  words ;  but  on  the  contrary,  passages 
may  be  pointed  out  in  which  they  simply  denote 
washing,  without  specifying  the  fonn,  and  others  in 
which  they  evidently  denote  sprinkling.  In  Mark 
vii.  3,  we  read,  that  "the  Pharisees  and  all  the  Jews 
except  they  wash  their  hands  oft,  eat  not,  holding 
the  tradition  of  the  elders.  And  when  they  come 
from  the  market,  except  they  wash,"  or  baptize 
themselves,  "  they  eat  not."  Now  it  is  well  known 
that  the  washing  of  the  hands  among  the  Jews  was 
performed  by  pouring  water  upon  them,  as  appears 
from  the  express  testimony  of  Scripture,  2  Kings  iii. 
11,  "But  Jehoshaphat  .«aid,  Is  there  not  here  a  pro- 
phet of  the  Lord,  that  we  may  enquire  of  the  Lord 
l)v  him  ?    And  one  of  the  king  of  Israel's  servants 
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answered  and  said,  Here  is  Elisha  tlie  sou  of  Slia- 
pliat,  wliich  poured  water  ou  tlie  liands  of  Elijah." 

(2.)  Wlren  it  is  said  tliat  John  baptized  ■'  iu  Jor- 
dan," it  does  not  follow  that  he  actually  stood  iu  the 
water  and  dipped  liis  disciples ;  for  the  Greek  pre- 
position translated  "in,"  often  sijjnifies  "at"  or 
"  uigh  to."  Thus  John  xix.  41,  "  Now  in  the  place 
where  he  was  crucified  there  was  a  garden,"  evi- 
dently meaning  that  the  garden  was  situated  not  in 
the  identical  spot,  but  in  its  ncitjhhowhood.  Again, 
in  Luke  xiii.  4.  "  the  tower  in  Siloam,"  the  tower 
was  plainly  built  not  in  the  pool  of  Siloam,  but 
cZo.se  by  it.  But  even  admitting  that  John  stood  in 
the  Jordan,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  immersed  his  dis- 
ciples, because  the  multitude  who  Hocked  to  his  bap- 
tism being  very  great,  he  might  have  chosen  such  a  po- 
sition to  sprinkle  or  pour  the  water  the  more  readily 
upon  their  heads  or  faces.  The  case  of  the  Ethiopian 
eunuch  also,  which  the  Baptists  regard  as  a  clear  case 
of  immersion,  is  not  necessarily  so.  It  is  true  we 
are  told  that  he  and  Philip  "  went  down  both  into 
the  water,  ami  he  baptized  him.  And  when  they 
came  up  out  nf  the  water,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
caught  away  Philip."  It  is  certain  that  the  prepo- 
sitions here  referred  to  are  often  rendered  as  our 
translators  have  rendered  them  in  this  passage  ;  but 
it  is  equally  certain  that  just  as  frequently  are  they 
used  simply  to  denote  to  and  from.  Thus  in  John 
xi.  38,  when  Jesus  came  to  the  sepulchre  of  Lazarus, 
the  same  Greek  preposition  is  used  as  when  it  is 
said,  that  Philip  and  the  eunuch  went  into  the  wa- 
ter ;  and  the  propriety  of  its  being  translated  to  in 
the  former  case  will  be  apparent,  if  we  reflect  that 
Jesus  did  not  enter  into  the  tomb  of  Lazarus,  but 
simply  approached  to  it.  Again,  in  John  vi.  23, 
where  it  is  said,  that  "  ships  aime  from  Tiberias," 
the  same  Greek  preposition  is  used  as  in  the  pas- 
sage which  describes  Philip  and  the  eunuch  as  com- 
ing up  out  of  the  water ;  and  yet  it  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment be  supposed  that  the  ships  came  oiit  of  the 
city  of  Tiberias,  but  simply  that  they  came  from  it 
as  being  the  point  from  which  they  stai-ted. 

(3.)  The  expression  "  buried  with  Christ  in  bap- 
tism," to  which  thcBaptistsattach  so  great  importance 
in  their  argument  for  immersion,  loses  its  force  when 
we  reflect  tliat  it  is  obviously  figurative,  being  equi- 
valent to  that  other  expression  which  the  apostle 
uses  to  denote  the  same  thing,  "  baptized  into  the 
death  of  Christ,"  or,  in  other  words,  through  his 
death  we  have  become  dead  to  sin,  or  are  delivered 
from  its  power.  Besides,  any  one  at  all  acquainted 
with  Eastern  customs  knows  that  tire  burial  of  Christ 
was  not  by  immersion  iu  the  earth,  as  dead  bodies 
are  interred  among  us,  but  that  his  sepulchre  was  an 
apai-tment  hewn  out  of  a  rock,  the  floor  of  it  being 
on  a  level  with  the  groimd,  or  depressed  only  a  lit- 
tle below  the  siu-face.  In  this  apartment  his  body 
was  deposited,  and  a  stone  rolled  to  the  door.  Bear- 
ing in  mind  these  simple  circumstances,  which  are 
familiar  to  all  who  know  any  thing  of  Oriental  modes 


of  burial,  it  may  easily  be  discerned  that  the  apostle 
does  not  draw  an  analogy  between  the  baptism  of 
believers  and  their  burial  with  Cluist,  in  the  mode 
but  in  the  fact.  In  baptism  their  union  and  partici- 
pation with  Christ  in  his  death  and  resurrection 
are  emblematically  represented.  They  are  planted 
together  with  him  in  the  likeness  of  his  death,  and 
tliey  are  planted  also  with  him  in  the  likeness  of 
his  resurrection.  As  he  died  for  sin,  they  die  unto 
sin ;  as  he  rose  from  the  dead,  they  rise  mth  iiim 
unto  newness  of  life. 

(4.)  But  after  all,  the  gi'and  argument,  and  that  to 
which  the  Baptists  exultingly  point,  is  the  practice 
of  the  Christian  Church.  In  regard  to  the  baptisms 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  Dr.  Dick  remarks  : 
"  It  is  not  very  credible,  that  the  tlu-ee  thousand 
converts  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  were  dipped. 
There  was  a  pool  in  Jerusalem,  called  the  pool  ot 
Siloam ;  but  we  do  not  know  whether  from  its  size 
and  situation  it  could  have  been  fit  for  the  purpose. 
Besides  the  gross  indecency  of  it,  it  would  have  been 
a  tedious  process,  if  all  this  multitude  had  put  ofi 
and  put  on  their  clothes  in  public ;  and  it  is  very 
unlikely  tliat  they  were  plimged  with  their  garments 
upon  them.  When  whole  families  were  baptized  in 
their  own  houses,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that, 
on  every  occasion,  a  sufiicient  quantity  of  water 
coidd  be  foimd  for  immersion.  We  are  certain,  that 
in  very  few  of  our  houses  the  baptism  of  immersion 
could  be  practised  ;  and  the  houses  of  the  Jews  and 
Greeks,  we  presume,  were  not  better  accommodated. 
Some  men  seem  to  believe  that,  in  the  Apostolic 
age,  every  house  had  a  font  or  bath  ;  but  why  they 
believe  this  no  man  can  tell,  except  that  it  suits 
their  hypothesis.  The  apostles  could  not  administer 
baptism  by  immersion  in  every  place ;  so  that  if 
this  had  been  the  mode,  when  they  had  made  con- 
verts they  must  have  often  been  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  leading  them  away  to  a  pond  or  river, 
and,  in  many  regions  of  tlie  east,  must  sometimes 
have  made  long  jom-neys  in  order  to  find  one.  But 
there  is  not  a  single  fact  in  the  New  Testament 
which  gives  countenance  to  this  idea.  The  narrati\  e 
implies  that  they  baptized  converts  on  the  spot,  and, 
consequently,  that  only  a  small  quantity  of  water 
was  necessary,  wliich  could  be  always  procured." 

There  cannot  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  but  that 
the  ordinary  mode  of  baptizing  in  early  times  was 
by  immersion,  and  it  appears  that,  for  several  cen- 
turies, trine  immersion  was  practised,  that  is,  the  in- 
dividual was  dipped  tlu-ce  times  in  the  water.  Thus 
Ambrose,  in  his  work  on  the  sacraments,  says,  "Thou 
wast  asked.  Dost  thou  believe  in  God  the  Father 
Almighty  ?  And  thou  repliedst,  I  beUeve  and  wast 
dipiied,  that  is  buried.  A  second  demand  was  made. 
Dost  thou  believe  iu  Jesus  Cluist  om'  Lord  and  in 
his  cross  ?  Thou  answeredst  again,  I  believe  and 
wast  dipped.  Therefore,  thou  wast  buried  with 
Christ.  For  he  that  is  buried  with  Christ  rises 
again  with  Christ.     A  third  time  the  question  was 
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repeated,  Dost  thou  believe  iu  the  Holy  Ghost  ? 
And  tliy  answer  was,  1  believe.  Then  thou  wast 
dipped  a  third  time,  that  thy  triple  confession  might 
absolve  thee  Iroui  the  various  offences  of  thy  former 
life."  This  trine  immersion  was  probably  intro- 
duced at  an  early  period,  either  to  represent  the 
burial  of  Christ  for  tlu-ee  days,  and  liis  rising  again 
on  the  third  day,  or  more  probably  to  represent  the 
profession  of  faith  in  the  Holy  Truiity,  in  whose 
name  the  believer  is  baptized.  The  practice,  how- 
i'\er,  was  in  course  of  time  abused  by  the  Arian 
party,  particularly  in  the  Spanish  churches,  to  de- 
note three  degrees  or  dilierences  of  Divinity  in  the 
three  Divhie  persons.  To  avoid  sanctioning  so  fla- 
grant a  heresy,  by  the  advice  of  Gregory  the  Great, 
trine  immersion  v.'as  gradually  discoutmued  in  many 
clmrches  in  Spain,  but  retained  in  others.  At 
length,  the  fourth  council  of  Toledo,  in  a.  d.  633, 
decreed  that  one  immersion  only  should  be  used  in 
baptism,  lest  if  any  used  three  immersions  they 
might  seem  to  approve  the  opinion  of  heretics  while 
they  followed  their  practice.  Tliis  seems  to  have 
set  the  question  at  rest.  In  the  Greek  Chmxh,  how- 
ever, and  various  Protestant  churches,  trine  immer- 
sion is  still  iu  use. 

In  eases  of  emergency,  baptism  by  aspersion  was 
allowed  at  a  period  of  high  antiquity.  Cj-prian  es- 
pecially says,  that  this  was  legitimate  baptism  when 
thus  administered  to  the  sick.  And  generally  con- 
siderations of  convenience  aud  health  and  climate 
are  mentioned  among  ancient  writers  as  having  in- 
fluence in  regard  to  the  form  of  administering  the 
ordinance.  Aspersion  did  not  become  general  in 
the  West  until  the  thirteenth  century,  though  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  introduced  somewhat  earlier. 
But  tne  very  fact  tliat  persons  who  had  received 
clinic  baptism  were  not  re-baptized,  shows  plainly 
that  immersion  was  not  considered  indispensable. 
Dr.  Halley  proves  that  in  the  language  of  the  an- 
cient Church,  the  word  baptism  is  not  used  as  equi- 
valent to  immersion  by  the  following  considerations  : 

1.  Ecclesiastical  writers  admit  Christian  baptisms  to 
have  been  valid  in  which  there  was  no  immersion. 

2.  They  speak  of  other  ablutions  as  baptisms  in 
which  there  was  no  immersion.  3.  Tliey  apply  to 
Christian  baptism  passages  of  Scripture  which  ob- 
viously exclude  immersion.  4.  They  speak  of  the 
lustrations  of  the  heathen  in  which  there  was  no  im- 
mersion, as  their  baptisms  or  imitations  of  baptism. 
With  such  proofs  as  these  before  us,  it  is  scai-cely 
possible  to  resist  the  conclusion,  that  although  the 
practice  of  immersion  was  the  most  generally  ado|  ited 
in  the  early  Cluistian  Church,  ba])tism  by  aspersion 
or  sprinkling  was  never  regarded  as  an  unwarranted 
and  invalid  act. 

A  controversy  has  arisen  in  the  Christian  Church 
of  far  more  importance  than  that  which  regards 
merely  the  mode  of  baptism.  The  (piestion  to  which 
we  refer  is,  Who  are  the  proper  subjects  of  the  or- 
dinance?   Those  who  receive  the  name  of  Pa;do- 


baptists  maintain,  that,  in  certain  circumstances,  chil- 
di'en  hive  a  right  to  baptism,  while  an  oiiposite 
party,  the  Anti-paedobaptists,  who  call  themselves 
by  the  name  of  Baptists,  contlne  the  ordinance  to 
adults  only. 

In  treating  of  this  point,  wliich  has  been  so  long 
and  so  keenly  agitated,  it  is  right  to  clear  the 
way  by  remarking,  that  on  all  hands  it  is  agreed, 
that  adults,  who  have  never  been  baptized  in  in- 
fancy, have  a  right  to  baptism  on  professing  their 
fiiith  and  obedience  to  Christ.  This  is  understood  and 
acknowledged  to  be  implied  in  the  very  words  of 
the  commission  given  to  the  apostles  by  our  Lord 
himself,  Mark  xvi.  15,  16,  "  And  he  said  unto  them. 
Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  jireach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature.  He  that  bolieveth  and  is  baptized 
shaU  be  saved,  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be 
damned."  In  the  case  of  adults  applying  for  bap- 
tism, the  proper  qualification  in  the  sight  of  God  is 
faith  existmg  and  operating  in  the  heart ;  and  the 
proper  qualification  in  the  sight  of  man  is  a  credible 
profession  of  that  faith.  On  this  principle  the  apos- 
tles seem  miiformly  to  have  acted.  Thus,  in  the 
case  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  PhiUp,  when  asked 
the  question,  "  What  dotli  hinder  me  to  be  bap- 
tized?" repUed  in  words  which  cannot  be  mistaken, 
"  If  thou  believcst  with  all  thine  heart,  thou  may- 
est."  On  which  "  the  eunuch  answered  and  said, 
I  beheve  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God." 
There  are  some  Pa'dobaptists,  however,  for  exam- 
ple Dr.  Halley,  who  contend  strongly  for  the  indis- 
erimuiate  dispensation  of  baptism  to  all  who  apply 
for  it,  without  regard  to  their  faith,  or  even  profes- 
sion of  faith,  other  than  what  is  implied  in  the  fact 
of  their  applying  for  baptism.  But  the  great  majo- 
rity of  Pa-dobaptists  reject  all  such  indiscriminate 
use  of  the  ordinance. 

We  proceed  to  detail,  in  as  condensed  form  as 
possible,  the  chief  arguments  adduced  on  both  sides 
of  this  much-contested  question. 

The  Pajdobaptists,  deriving  their  name  from^ci;'- 
dekm,  a  child,  and  baptizo,  to  baptize,  hold  that  the 
cliildi'en  of  believing,  covenanting  parents  ought  to 
be  baptized  ;  and  this  doctrine  they  assert  on  such 
groimds  as  the  following  : 

1.  Infant  baptism  is  in  complete  accordance  with 
the  principle  on  which  God  has  proceeded  in  his 
dealuigs  with  his  people  in  all  past  ages,  the  chil- 
ch'en  being  uniformly  viewed  as  connected  with  the 
parents.  This  vas  the  case,  as  is  well  known,  in 
the  co\enants  made  with  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham, 
and  Da\  id. 

2.  If  infants  under  the  New  Testament  dispensa- 
tion were  to  be  deprived  of  a  pri\ilege  which  be- 
longed to  infants  under  the  Old,  a  change  so  im- 
])ortant  would  have  been  formally  noticed,  which  it 
is  not,  aud  would  have  given  rise  to  complaints  on 
the  part  of  Jewish  converts  in  the  eiirly  Christian 
Church,  and  yet  no  evidence  can  be  found  that  such 
complaints  were  ever  made. 
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'd.  Infants  were  cominandLHl  to  be  circumcised 
under  the  Jewish  economy,  and  baptism  being  in- 
stituted in  place  of  cu'curacision,  infants  ought 
plainly  to  be  baptized.  Tlie  churches  under  both 
economies  were  substantially  the  same :  the  cove- 
nant in  both  churches  was  the  same ;  circumcision 
and  baptism  were  both  of  them  signs  and  seals  of 
the  covenant,  and  both  Scripture  and  the  ^Titings  of 
the  early  Fathers  of  the  Cliurch  unite  in  considering 
baptism  as  haWng  come  in  place  of  circumcision. 

4.  It  is  capable  of  proof  that  the  infants  of  Jew- 
ish proselytes  were  baptized,  and,  therefore,  when 
baptism  was  instituted  Ijy  our  Lord,  the  apostles 
must  have  been  familiar  with  the  practice  among 
the  Jews  of  baptizing  childi'cn  with  their  parents. 
Now,  in  the  absence  of  all  prohibition  of  mfant  bap- 
tism in  the  New  Testament,  and  with  much  to  en- 
coiu'age  the  practice,  we  are  provided  in  the  bap- 
tism of  the  infants  of  Jewish  prosel)"tes  with  a 
strong  indirect,  if  not  a  direct,  argimient  in  favoiu- 
of  baptizing  the  children  of  Christian  parents. 

5.  The  practice  of  infant  baptism  is  supported  by 
the  testimony  of  the  early  as  well  as  the  later  Chris- 
tian writers.  Among  the  apostolic  fathers,  as  they 
are  called,  that  is,  those  who  lived  nearest  to  the 
days  of  the  apostles,  we  find  some  declaring,  in 
plain  terms,  that  they  considered  baptism  to  have 
been  instituted  in  room  of  circumcision.  Tertul- 
Uan,  in  the  beginning  of  the  tliii-d  century,  speaks  of 
the  practice  of  infant  baptism  as  a  prevailing  and 
established  custom.  Origen  also  speaks  of  the 
practice,  declaring  that  it  had  come  down  from  the 
days  of  the  apostles.  From  the  third  century  and 
onwards,  we  find  infant  baptism  very  often  adverted 
to  both  in  the  writings  of  individuals  and  in  the  de- 
crees of  councils. 

The  Baptists,  or  more  properly  Anti-P;edobap- 
tists,  who  reject  infant  baptism,  reason  thus : 

1.  In  the  commission  of  our  Lord  on  which  rests 
the  authority  for  dispensing  Christian  baptism,  we 
find  faith  and  baptism  closelyandindissolubly  joined 
together,  it  being  declared,  ■'  He  that  beUeveth  and 
is  Imptized  shall  be  saved."  If  then  faith  be  neces- 
sary as  a  quaUfication  for  baptism,  infants  are  plainly 
excluded  from  all  right  to  the  orduiance,  since  they 
are  utterly  incapable  of  faith. 

2.  In  those  instances  of  baptism  which  are  re- 
corded in  the  New  Testament  the  same  principle  is 
uniformly  recognized  and  acted  upon — that  faith  is 
essential  to  baptism ;  and,  therefore,  the  argument 
as  against  infant  baptism  acquires  additional  force, 
the  terms  of  the  commission  on  which  b;iptism  rests 
its  authority  being  borne  out  by  the  unifonn  prac- 
tice of  the  apostles. 

3.  Not  a  single  instance  of  inlaut  baptism  occurs 
in  the  New  Testament.  Such  an  omission  is  alto- 
gether milikely,  supposing  such  a  practice  to  have 
been  authorized  by  Christ,  and  in  use  among  his 
apostles. 

4.  When   little   children  are  said   to  have   been 


brought  to  Jesus  that  he  might  lay  his  hands  on 
them  and  pray,  it  is  simply  said,  that  •'  he  laid  his 
hands  on  them."  Not  the  slightest  reference  is 
made  to  baptism.  Is  such  an  omission  at  all  proba 
ble  if  infant  bajitism  had  been  at  all  sanctioned  by 
our  blessed  Lord  ? 

5.  Not  a  single  precept  exists  in  the  Scriptures 
which  commands,  or  even  allows,  the  baptism  of  in- 
fants. This  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  prove,  that 
whatever  else  may  be  said  in  favour  of  the  prac- 
tice, it  lacks,  at  all  events,  a  direct  scriptiu'al  war- 
rant. 

G.  There  is  no  warrant  to  suppose  that  baptism  is 
the  substitute  for  circumcision.  On  the  contrary, 
the  latter  ordinance  was  administered  to  every  male 
Jew,  whatever  might  be  his  mor.al  character,  sim])ly 
in  \-irtue  of  his  being  a  Jew,  while  the  former  ordi- 
nance presupposed  a  belief  in  Christ  as  a  necessary 
qualifica,tion.  ."^gain,  the  council  at  Jerusalem  abo- 
lished circumcision  without  the  most  remote  hint 
that  any  other  ordinance  was  substituted  in  its  room. 

7.  No  evidence  has  been  discovered  that  infant 
baptism  was  ever  practised  in  the  Church  during 
the  first  two  centuries.  Tertullian  is  the  first  who 
makes  the  slightest  allusion  to  it ;  and  even  his  re- 
marks far  from  certainly  refer  to  mere  infants. 

8.  Infant  baptism  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  plain 
scriptural  doctrine,  that  every  man  is  responsible  for 
his  own  personal  actings,  and  is  justified  by  his  own 
faith. 

Such  then  are  the  main  arguments  for  and  against 
the  practice  of  the  baptism  of  infants  ;  and  on  a 
point  wdiich  has  given  rise  to  keen  protracted  dis- 
cussion among  writers  of  ability  and  learning  on  ■ 
both  sides,  we  content  oiu'selves  with  a  simple 
statement  of  the  line  of  argument  piu-sued  by  the 
P;e.dobaptists  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Antipa?do- 
baptists  on  the  other,  leaving  to  the  reader  to  form 
his  o\vn  judgment  on  the  merits  of  the  case. 

Great  importance  has  been  attached  to  baptism  in 
e\ery  age  of  the  Church,  as  being  the  initiatory  rite 
of  admission  to  the  Christian  Church.  But  in  early 
times,  far  from  being  regarded  as  essential  to  salva- 
tion, the  want  of  baptism  was  often  considered  as 
compensated  for  by  martyrdom,  by  true  conversion, 
or  by  a  constant  paitaking  of  the  eucharist  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Clun-ch.  Unbaptizcd  infants,  how- 
ever, were  regarded  as  occupying  after  death  a  mid- 
dle state  betwixt  the  glory  of  the  saints  and  the 
punishment  of  the  lost.  Hence  has  obviously  arisen 
the  Unihits  infantum  of  the  Romanists,  which,  like 
the  limbus  jxitrum,  is  an  intermediate  state  between 
heaven  and  hell.  If  catecliumens  died  without  baji- 
tism,  they  were  biu-ied  in  silence,  and  no  mention 
was  ever  after  made  of  them  in  the  prayers  of  the 
Church.  This  treatment,  of  course,  was  only  given 
to  those  who  were  guilty  of  a  wilful  neglect  and 
contempt  of  the  onhnance. 

After  the  solemn  (jrdinance  of  baptism  had  lieen 
dispensed,  in  the  case   either  of  an  adult  or  an  iih 
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fant  ill  token  of  their  admission  and  incorporation 
into  the  Church,  they  were  received  witli  a  Iciss  of 
peace.  The  wliite  garments  wliich  had  been  given 
them  were  woni  for  eight  days,  and  then  laid  up  in 
the  Church.  The  newly  baptized  received  a  little 
taste  of  honey  and  inillc  to  denote  their  new  birtli,  and 
that  they  wore  now  as  chiUken  adopted  into  God's 
family.  Jerome  says,  that  in  some  of  the  Western 
churches  the  mixture  was  made  up  of  milk  and  wine 
instead  of  honey,  in  allusion  to  the  passage  of  the 
Apostle  Paul,  '■  I  have  fed  you  -svitli  milk  and  not 
with  strong  meat,"  and  that  passage  of  the  Apostle 
Peter,  "  As  new-born  babes,  desire  the  sincere  milk 
of  the  word  that  ye  may  grow  thereby."  On  be- 
ing baptized,  the  newly  admitted  Christian  was  re- 
quired for  the  tirst  time  to  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer, 
in  a  standing  posture,  publicly  in  the  church.  The 
whole  church  now  joined  in  receiving  their  Cliristian 
brother  or  sister  with  hymns  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving to  G-od.  Some  churches  added  to  this  the 
custom  of  washing  the  feet  of  the  baptized,  which 
was  never  adopted  by  the  Roman  church,  but  prac- 
tised by  that  of  Milan. 

BAPTISMAL  REGENERATION.  At  an  early 
period  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  the 
idea  seems  to  have  arisen,  that  the  regularly  ordained 
ministers  of  Clu'ist  had  the  powerof  conveying  remis- 
sion of  sins  to  men  by  the  administration  of  baptism. 
Ancient  \vriters  accordingly  give  baptism  the  name  of 
mdulgence,  or  remission  of  sins,  or  the  sacrament  of 
remission.  Cyprian  asserts,  in  the  most  express 
language,  that  "  remission  of  sms  is  granted  to  every 
man  in  baptism."  The  same  doctrine  is  taught  by 
Ambrose,  Chrysostom,  and  many  others.  It  were 
easy  to  adduce  numerous  quotations  from  writers 
of  the  first  three  centuries,  in  which  the  direct  efH- 
cacy  of  the  outward  rite  of  baptism  in  conveying  re- 
generation and  salvation  is  plahily  asserted.  Tliis 
Buperstitiou.s  view  of  the  mere  external  ordinance  ac- 
counts for  the  anxiety  which  many  Christians,  in 
these  early  times,  manifested  to  delay  their  reception 
of  baptism  till  near  death.  The  same  doctrine  as  to 
the  regenerating  efficacy  of  baptism  has  been  re- 
vived of  late  years  by  the  Oxford  divines,  a  party 
which  has  arisen  in  the  Church  of  England  usually 
known  by  the  name  of  Anglo-Catholics  (which 
see).  In  asserting  the  sacramental  efficacy  of  bap- 
tism, they  mamtaiii  that  man  is  saved  by  receiving 
the  remission  of  sins  through  baptism,  upon  faith  in 
Christ  Jesus.  Thus  Dr.  Pusey,  in  his  '  Tract  on 
Baptism,' says,  "  To  the  unconverted  the  apostles 
set  forth  judgment  to  come,  repentance  from  dead 
works,  remission  of  sins  through  baptism,  upon  faith 
in  Christ  Jesus  ;  then  on  conversion  followed  ba]!- 
tism  conveying  remission  of  sins,  uniting  them  with 
Christ,  imi)arting  to  them  the  Spirit;  and  then  those 
h.'iptized  they  urge  to  use  the  jiower  thus  imparted 
to  them  ;  to  them  they  apply  the  gospel  motives  be- 
cause ihey  had  received  the  strength  of  the  gospel : 
they  bid  them  walk  worthy  of  the  vocation  where- 


with they  had  l)een  called,  havuig  tirst  bid  them  ■  iu 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  arise  and  walk.'  " 

In  the  '  Oxford  Tracts  for  the  Times,'  and  other 
writings  of  the  Anglo-Catholics,  the  term  regenera- 
tion is  used  to  denote  not  that  change  of  heart  and 
character  which  is  the  usual  meaning  assigned  to  it 
by  orthodox  divines,  but  both  justitication  and  sane 
tification,  a  change  of  state,  and  a  change  of  muid. 
That  the  word  is  employed  in  this  extended  sense 
we  leani  from  Dr.  Pusey  himself,  who  defines  rege- 
neration to  be  "  that  act  whereby  God  takes  us  out 
of  our  relation  to  Adam,  and  makes  us  actual  mem- 
bers of  his  Son,  and  so  his  sons  as  being  members 
of  his  ever-blessed  Son."  From  this  and  similar 
passages  which  teach  the  savuig  efficacy  of  water- 
baptism,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  a  strange  confu- 
sion of  thought  pervadmg  the  whole  reasonings  of 
the  Oxford  divines  on  the  subject  of  baptism.  They 
quote  various  passages  of  Scripture  which  plainly 
connect  salvation  with  baptism.  Thus  Mark  xvi. 
IG,  "  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be 
saved  ;  but  he  that  believeth  not  shaU  be  damned  ;" 
Rom.  vi.  4,  "  Therefore  we  are  buried  with  him  by 
baptism  into  death  :  that  like  as  Clu-ist  was  raised 
up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  even 
so  we  also  should  walk  in  newness  of  life  ;"  Gal.  iii. 
27,  "  For  as  many  of  you  as  have  been  baptized  into 
Christ  have  put  on  Cluist ; "  Col.  ii.  12,  "  Buried 
with  him  in  baptism,  wherein  also  ye  are  risen  with 
him  through  the  faith  of  the  operation  of  God,  who 
hath  raised  him  from  the  dead;"  1  Pet.  iii.  21, 
"  The  nice  figure  whereunto  even  baptism  doth  also 
now  save  us  (not  the  puttuig  away  of  the  filth  of  the 
flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward 
God,)  by  the  resm-rection  of  Je.sus, Christ."  That 
in  some  way  or  another  salvation  is  connected  with 
baptism  no  careful  student  of  the  Word  of  God  can 
possibly  deny ;  but  it  ought  ever  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  baptism  in  Scripture  has  a  twofold  signi- 
fication, implying  both  an  outward  rite  and  an  in- 
ward grace,  both  a  visible  symbol  and  an  invisible 
grace  which  is  symboUzed.  Now,  it  is  plainly  con- 
trary to  the  spiritual  character  of  Christianity  to 
make  the  blessings  of  salvation  entirely  and  neces- 
sarily dependent  on  the  performance,  or  rather  the 
reception  of  an  outward  ceremony.  It  was  not  so 
with  circumcision,  which  holds  a  correspondmg 
place  in  the  Old  Testament  to  that  which  is  occu- 
pied by  baptism  in  the  New.  Thus  we  arc  expressly 
told  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  reference  to  Abraham, 
Rom.  iv.  11,  that  "he  received  the  sign  of  circum- 
cision, a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  the  laith  which 
ho  bad,  yet  being  uncircumcised."  From  this  state- 
ment we  learn,  that,  instead  of  Abraham's  justitica- 
tion being  dependent  upon  the  external  ordinance  of 
circumcision,  it  was  connected  exclusively  and  en- 
tirely with  the  faith  which  he  had  before  he  had 
received  the  rite  of  circumcision.  And  even  in  re- 
gard to  baptism  itself  do  we  not  leam  from  Acts 
viii.  13,  23,  that  Simon  Magus,  even  although  he 
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had  been  washed  by  the  hands  of  an  ajjostle  with 
the  waters  of  baptism,  wns  still  in  "  the  gall  of  bit- 
terness and  the  bond  of  miqnity  '"  Nor  is  this  true 
of  Simon  Magus  alone.  Mullitudes  have  passed 
through  the  extenial  ceremony  of  water-baptism 
who  have  lived  to  attest,  by  their  unholy  conversa- 
tion and  conduct,  that  they  are  utter  strangers  to 
the  purifying  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  Such 
cases  prove  demonstral.ily  that  some  other  baptism 
than  that  which  consists  in  an  outward  washing  with 
water  is  necessary  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh  and 
the  saving  of  the  soul.  The  baptism  which  alone 
can  save  and  sanctify  a  man  is  the  baptism  with  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Hence  our  Lord  assures  Nicodeuius 
that  the  new  birth  which  is  essentially  necessary  to 
salvation  is  not  simply  a  being  born  of  water,  but  of 
water  and  of  the  Spirit.  The  two  together  are  re- 
quired to  constitute  a  regenerating  baptism,  a  bap- 
tism which  can  avail  to  the  salvation  of  man.  A 
rite  performed  upon  the  outward  person  can  only 
be  a  symbol;  the  change  produced  in  the  inward 
man,  by  the  effectual  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
is  not  a  mere  symbol  or  sign,  but  a  substantial 
reality. 

The  eiTOr,  then,  of  the  Anglo-Catholics,  in  teach- 
ing the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration,  origi- 
nates in  confounding  ritual  with  spiritual  baptism — 
a  baptism  like  that  of  John  with  the  baptism  of 
Christ.  The  grand  distinction  between  the  two 
baptisms  was  again  and  again  enforced  upon  the 
people  by  the  Baptist  himself.  "  I  have  baptized 
you  mth  water,  but  He  will  baptize  you  with  the 
Holy  Ghost."  And  Jesus  himself  spoke  to  his  dis- 
ciples in  similar  terms :  "  John  trul}'  baptized  you 
with  water ;  but  ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy 
Spirit."  When  our  Lord  adverts  to  the  outward 
ceremony,  lie  assigns  it  a  subordinate  place  in  con- 
nection with  salvation.  "  He  that  helieveth  and  is 
baptized  shall  be  saved,  but  he  that  believelh  not 
shall  be  condennied. "  The  gi-cat  importance  is  evi- 
dently in  these  words  assigned  to  faitli  or  believing, 
which  is  Avrought  in  the  soul  by  the  Holy  Ghost  ; 
and,  accordingly,  it  is  well  worthy  of  notice,  that,  in 
the  latter  clause  of  the  passage,  condemnation  is 
made  to  turn  not  on  the  want  of  baptism,  but  en- 
tirely and  exclusively  on  the  want  of  faith. 

No  better  proof  of  the  decided  superiority  held 
forth  in  Scripture  of  the  inward  over  the  outward 
baptism  could  possibly  be  adduced  than  a  passage. 
Tit.  iii.  5,  which  Dr.  Pusey  quotes  in  favour  of  his 
own  views.  The  text  he  thus  properly  translates, 
"  according  to  his  mercy  he  saved  us  by  the  washing 
of  regeneration  and  of  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
It  cannot  fail  to  strike  every  attentive  reader  that 
the  washing  which  is  here  said  to  be  the  means  of 
our  salvation,  is  no  mere  outwiu-d  wasliing  with  wa- 
ter, but  an  internal  washing  or  purifying  which  ex- 
presses the  regenerating  and  renewing  w-ork  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  And  why  is  this  internal  cleansing 
called  a  washing,  but  to  indicate  that  the  external 


washing  of  bajitism  is  a  type  or  symbol  of  the  in- 
ward washing  of  the  Spirit.  The  Apostle  Peter, 
again,  expressly  says,  1  Pet.  iii.  21,  that  "  baptism 
doth  also  now  save  us ; "  but  lest  any  one  should 
imagine  that  he  refers  to  mere  outward  baptism,  he 
innnediately  guards  against  his  language  being  mis- 
understood, by  adding,  "  not  the  putting  away  ot 
the  tilth  of  the  flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a  good  con- 
science toward  God."  In  other  words,  it  is  not  an 
outward  but  an  inward  baptism  that  regenerates  and 
saves  us.  Baptismal  regeneration  then,  in  the 
sense  in  whicli  it  was  understood  by  some  of  the 
early  fathers,  and  in  which  it  is  taught  by  the  An- 
glo-Catholics of  the  present  day,  is  a  doctrine  which 
can  claim  neither  the  sanction  of  reason,  nor  of  the 
Word  of  God.  It  is  founded  on  one  of  those  half- 
truths  in  which  error  so  often  presents  itself,  an  as- 
sertion of  the  regenerating  power  of  baptism,  while 
it  ignores  the  grand  distinction  between  the  outward 
baptism  with  water,  and  the  inward  baptism  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  sent  domi  from  heaven.  Let  but 
this  distinction  be  acknowledged,  and  the  fallacy  on 
which  the  whole  theory  rests  is  instantly  apparent. 

BAPTISTERY,  the  place  m  which  baptism  was 
anciently  administered.  At  an  early  period  in  the 
history  of  the  Church,  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
building  outside  the  walls  of  the  church.  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  describes  it  as  a  building  by  itself,  which 
had  first  its  porch  or  ante-room  where  the  catechu- 
mens mp.de  their  renunciation  of  Satan  and  their 
confesbiou  of  faith ;  and  then  its  iinier-room  where 
the  ceremony  of  baptism  was  perfoi-med.  It  would 
also  appear  that,  in  the  building,  there  were  separate 
apailnients  for  men  and  women,  the  ceremony  be- 
ing chiefly  performed  by  immersion.  About  the 
sixth  centurj'  the  baptisteries  began  to  be  removed 
to  the  church  porch,  and  thence  afterwards  into  the 
church  itself.  These  baptisteries  were  usually  very 
capacious  to  accommodate  the  great  numbers  who 
were  baptized  by  immersion  at  the  same  time. 
Hence  it  is  said  that  a  council  at  Constantinople 
was  actually  held  in  the  baptistery  of  the  church. 
In  these  places,  also,  the  catechumens  seem  to  have 
been  instructed  in  the  first  rudiments  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  At  least  Ambrose  mforms  us,  that  in 
the  baptistery  the  catechumens  were  taught  the 
creed.  From  this  custom  may  have  arisen  the 
name  which  was  sometimes  assigned  to  these  apart- 
ments— schools  of  leaming,  or  the  illuminatories  of 
the  church. 

The  baptistery  has  sometimes  been  confounded 
with  the  font,  both  being  connected  with  the  bap- 
tismal ceremony,  but  in  ancient  times  the  ditTference 
between  the  two  consisted  in  this,  that  the  baptis- 
tery was  the  name  given  to  the  whole  building  in 
which  the  font  stood,  and  where  the  whole  rite 
of  baptism  was  perfonned,  whereas  the  font  was 
only  the  fountain  or  pool  of  water  in  which  the  im- 
mersion took  place.  The  latter  was  sometimes 
styled  the  pool  of  the  baptistery.     We  have  no  au- 
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tlieiitic  infcirmation  as  to  tlic  precise  form  of  the 
ancient  baptistery.  There  apjiears  to  have  been 
only  one  in  a  city,  and  that  at  the  bishop's  church. 
Some  idea  of  their  size  may  be  formed  wlien  we  re- 
collect, that,  in  some  places,  as  for  example  in  An- 
tioch,  no  less  than  three  thousand  persons  of  both 
sexes  received  baptism  hi  a  single  night.  The  laws 
both  of  church  and  state  required  that  baptism 
should  be  administered  only  m  those  places  where 
there  was  a  baptistery.  At  the  two  great  festi\als  of 
Easter  and  Pentecost,  which  were  the  usual  seasons 
for  the  dispensation  of  the  ordinance,  multitudes  re- 
sorted to  the  bishop's  cluu-ch  or  cathedral  for  this 
purpose.  In  process  of  time  baptisteries  were  set 
up  in  country  parishes  whore,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
bishop,  they  were  necessary.  These  gradually  in- 
creased in  number,  and  at  length  every  church  had 
its  own  place  for  baptism,  when  fonts  only  were 
required  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  infant 
baptism,  and  the  riglit  of  administering  the  ordi- 
nance being  conceded  to  pastors  iudiscriminatelv. 

BAPTISTS,  a  denomination  of  Christians  who 
are  chiefly  characterized  by  the  maintenance  of  the 
notion  that  immersion  is  the  only  authorized  and 
scriptural  mode  of  dispensing  baptism,  and  tliat  bap- 
tism can  only  be  lawfully  administered  to  those  who 
make  a  personal  profession  of  their  faith,  and  thus 
that  infant  baptism  is  contrary  to  the  '\^■ord  of  God, 
and  sub\-ersive  of  the  true  nature  and  design  of  the 
ordinance.  The  chief  arguments  on  both  sides  of 
these  questions  liave  already  been  noticed  under  the 
article  Baptism  (which  see).  Our  chief  object  at 
present,  therefore,  is  to  give  a  view  of  the  history, 
doctrines,  and  discipline  of  the  large  and  influential 
sect  who  clahn  to  themselves,  and  who  usually  re- 
ceive, the  name  of  Baptists. 

This  body  of  Christians  is  wont  to  trace  its  im- 
mediate descent  from  the  apostles,  their  sentiments 
and  practice,  as  well  as  the  government  of  their 
churches,  being,  as  they  allege,  strictly  apostolic. 
Some  historians,  howe\'er,  are  contented  with  as- 
signing to  the  sect  a  much  later  origin,  tracing  it 
no  farther  back  than  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  well  known  that  at  that 
period  there  arose  in  Germany  a  class  of  people,  who, 
while  agreeing  with  Lutlier  and  the  other  Reformers 
in  avowing  tlie  strongest  hostility  to  the  corruptions 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  diHered  from  the  Protestant 
as  well  as  the  Popish  party  on  the  subject  of  in- 
fivnt-baptism,  condemning  that  practice  as  imscrip- 
tural  and  invalid,  and,  therefore,  re-baptizing  their  fol- 
lowers even  although  they  had  been  baptized  in  their 
infancy.  From  this  latter  custom  they  received 
the  name  of  An.\baptists  (which  see).  It  is  only 
just  to  the  highly  respectable  sect  of  modern  Baptists, 
to  state  that  they  regard  the  apiicUation  of  Ana- 
baptists as  altogether  inapplicable  to  them,  seeing 
they  cannot  be  charged  with  baptizing  a  second 
time  those  whom  they  cannot  consistently  admit  to 
iiave  been  ever  previously  baptized,  and,    besides, 


tliey  object  to  the  name  as  identifying  them  with  a 
sect  which  were  undoubtedly  guilty  of  the  most 
foolish  and  absurd  excesses,  and  with  whose  general 
opinions  and  practices,  except  on  the  solitary  sub- 
ject of  baptism,  no  modern  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians can  be  said  to  have  the  slightest  svuijiatliy. 
But  it  is  beyond  a  doubt,  that,  in  the  tifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centiu-ios,  there  were  multitudes  in  various 
countries  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  who  not  only 
held  Baptist  principles,  but  were  persecuted  on  ac- 
count of  them.  From  the  continent  some  of  these 
denouncers  of  infant-baptism  passed  over  into  Eng 
land,  and  Bislioi)  Bumet,  in  his  '  History  of  the  Re 
formation,'  informs  us,  that  in  1547  numbers  ol 
them  were  found  in  various  parts  of  the  countrv  ; 
but,  in  regard  to  those  of  them  who  held  no  princi- 
ples in  common  with  the  Gennan  Anabaptists,  ex- 
cept the  denial  of  infant-baptism,  no  severities  were 
used  towards  them,  but  several  books  were  m-itten 
against  them,  to  which  they  replied.  In  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  the  Baptists  greatly  increased,  but 
were  subjected  many  of  them  to  imprisonment  and 
banishment.  Fuller  says  some  of  them  recanted, 
but  two  were  burnt  in  Smithtield.  The  persecution 
continued  under  James  I.,  and  in  this  reign  Edward 
Wightman,  the  last  martyr  that  was  bmiit  in  Eng- 
land, was  a  Baptist.  It  is  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance, that  the  first  English  martyr  who  died  at 
the  stake  was  also  a  Baptist,  so  that  this  sect  had 
the  honour  of  both  commencing  and  closing  the  long 
line  of  martyrs,  who,  for  two  hundred  years,  had 
been  called  at  every  Uttle  interval  to  perish  in  the 
flames.  Notwithstanding  the  severe  trials  to  which 
tliey  were  subjected  in  consequence  of  the  princi- 
ples which  they  maintained,  the  Baptists  continued 
to  multiply  in  England,  and  in  1G43  a  convention 
was  held  in  London,  at  which  they  adopted  a  Con- 
fession of  Faith.  The  Revolution  of  1688  brought 
toleration  to  the  Baptists  as  weU  as  other  Dissent- 
ers. From  tliat  period  to  the  present  they  have 
maintained  tlieir  ground  as  one  of  the  leading  dis- 
senting denominations  in  England.  To  this  zealous 
body  of  Christians  has  the  cause  of  religion  been 
largely  indebted  during  the  last  half  century.  Theirs 
is  the  high  honour  of  originating,  in  179'i,  the  mis- 
sionary concert  for  prayer,  and  the  first  successful 
mission  to  the  heathen  in  India  under  Carey,  Marsh- 
man,  and  Ward.  They  have  missions  also  in  the 
West  Indies,  in  Africa,  and  in  France. 

In  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  Christian 
church,  while  the  Baptists  believe  in  the  existence 
of  a  universal  or  catholic  church,  composed  of  the 
whole  body  of  believers  in  Christ,  in  all  ages  and 
nations,  they  regard  the  Clu-istian  church,  projierly 
so  called,  as  having  been  organized  by  Christ  him- 
self, and  his  apostles,  and  as  having  been  constituted 
of  such,  and  such  oidy,  as  made  a  credible  profession 
of  faith  in  Christ,  and  repentance  toward  God.  All 
others  they  consider  to  be  constitutionally  excluded. 
In  practice,  the  constitution  of  the  Baptist  chuiclica 
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and  their  mode  of  worship,  are  congregational  or 
iiiiiependent.  In  1812,  however,  an  important  step 
was  tiilcen  towards  the  consolidation  of  the  body  in 
the  formation  of  what  is  called  the  '■  Baptist  Union," 
which  holds  its  meetings  annually,  and  which  con- 
sists of  more  than  a  thousand  churches,  nominallj' 
connected  with  one  another,  and  having  chiefly  in 
view  the  promotion  of  every  public  object  wliich 
bears  either  upon  their  own  denomination  in  parti- 
cular, or  the  cause  of  nonconformity  in  general. 
This  Union,  which  belongs  to  the  Particular  Baptist 
churches,  consisted  in  1851  of  1,080  churches.  Del- 
egates, both  clerical  and  lay,  are  sent  to  the  annual 
conference  by  sucli  cluirches  as  choose  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  privilege.  A  similar  yearly  assemlily, 
called  the  "  Association,"  and  constituted  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Union,  exists,  belonging  to  the  New 
Connexion  of  General  Baptists.  It  consisted  in  1851 
of  99  representatives,  deputed  by  5.3  churches. 

Baptist  doctrines  seem  to  have  b'een  held  by  the 
early  British  chiu'ches,  and  Augustine,  when  sent 
over  from  the  Holy  See,  failed  in  his  endeavours  to 
persuade  them  to  conform  to  the  practice  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  It  is  probable  that  these  opinions 
never  entirely  disappeared  from  the  country,  but 
were  maintained  by  many  of  those  reformers  who 
from  time  to  time  arose.  The  Lollards  are  said  to 
have  held  similar  opinions,  and  the  Baptists  claim 
Wycliffe  himself  as  holding  their  sentiments.  The 
body  was  not  however  organized  in  England  as  a 
separate  sect  imti!  the  commencement  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  first  Baptist  church  having  Ijcen 
formed  in  London  in  1G08.  John  Smith,  the  first 
pastor  of  that  church,  seceded  from  the  Church  of 
England,  of  wliicli  he  had  been  a  minister.  He  cm- 
braced  Arminian  doctrines,  and  his  church,  accord- 
ingly, consisted  of  what  are  now  called  General  Bap- 
tists. The  first  Calvinistic  or  Particular  Baptist 
church  was  formed  in  London  in  163.3,  by  an  otV- 
slioot  from  an  Independent  congregation. 

The  Baptists'  in  I^ngland  are  divided  into  two  de- 
nominations, wliich  are  quite  separate  and  distinct 
from  one  another.  They  are  termed  the  General 
and  the  Particular  BaptisU. 

The  General  Baptists  receive  their  name  from 
the  doctrine  of  general  redemption,  which  they  hold 
along  with  the  other  tenets  of  tlie  Arminians 
(which  see).  The  only  points  in  which  they  agree 
with  the  Particular  BaptisU  regard  the  subject  of 
baptism,  worship,  and  church  discipline.  The  first 
minister  of  this  body  in  England  was,  as  we  have 
already  noticed,  John  Smith,  who,  on  resigning  his 
ministerial  charge  in  connection  with  the  Church  of 
England,  went  over  to  Holland,  where  the  opinions 
wliicli  he  had  ado])ted  on  the  subject  of  baptism  met 
witlj  great  opposition.  Soon  after  he  had  formed 
the  first  Bajitist  church  in  London,  he  drew  up  a 
statement  of  the  principles  of  the  body,  but  a  regu- 
lar confession  of  their  faith  was  not  published  until 
a  much  later  period.    The  congregations  of  this  divi- 


sion of  Baptist.s  made  but  slow  j)rogress.  The  path 
of  error  is  downward,  and  accordingly  from  Armi- 
nianism  the  General  Baptists  gradually  merged  into 
Sociniauism.  About  1770,  a  party  within  the  body 
became  alarmed  at  the  rapidity  with  whicli  they 
were  decliamg  from  their  original  principles.  A 
secession  accordingly  took  place,  leaving  behind 
them  only  a  weak  remnant,  which  has  been  daily 
diminishing  in  numbers.  At  the  last  census  in 
1851,  the  whole  number  of  the  General  or  Unita- 
rian Baptist  congregations  in  England  and  Wales 
amounted  only  to  93,  wliile  the  "Now  Connexion" 
numliered  182. 

The  Particular  Baptists  are  so  called  from 
the  doctrine  of  partioihir  redemption,  which,  as  well 
as  the  other  prmciples  of  Calvinism,  they  strenu- 
ously maintain.  This  is  a  very  large  and  flourishing 
section  of  the  Baptist  community,  which  so  out- 
numbers all  the  other  divisions  of  the  body,  as  al- 
most wholly  to  monopolize  the  name  of  Baptists. 
In  1851,  their  congi-egations  amounted  to  the  num- 
ber of  1,947  in  England  and  Wales.  The  com. 
raencement  of  this  body  was  almost  contemporane- 
ous ivith  that  of  the  General  Baptists,  and  it  is  in- 
structive to  notice,  that  while  the  latter  have  dwin- 
dled to  a  mere  shadow,  the  former  has  become  a 
powerful  and  highly  efficient  section  of  the  church 
of  Christ.  The  latter  has  only  one  Theological  Col- 
lege, at  Leicester,  while  the  fomier  has  no  fewer  than 
five,  at  Bristol,  Stepney,  Bradford,  Poutypool,  and 
IIa\erfordwest.  The  Particular  Baptists  are  divided 
among  themselves  into  two  parties,  the  strict  and  the 
free  communionists.  The  former  will  not  admit  any 
to  receive  the  Lord's  supper  who  have  not  been  bap- 
tized according  to  their  method,  the  latter  hold  free 
communion  with  Paidobaptists,  regardmg  a  diflerence 
of  opinion  and  practice  on  the  subject  of  baptism  as 
no  bar  to  fellowship  at  the  table  of  the  Lord. 

Another  very  small  section  of  the  Baptist  commu- 
nity exists  in  England,  called  the  Seventh  Day  Bap- 
tixts,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  only  point  on 
which  they  differ  from  their  brethi-en  is  in  maintain- 
ing that  the  seventh,  not  the  first  day  of  the  week 
should  be  kept  as  the  Sabbath.  The  existence  of 
this  sect  in  England  is  of  somewhat  old  date,  but  in 
1851  they  are  reported  as  having  only  two  congre- 
gations in  England  and  Wales. 

BAPTISTS  (American).  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  if  we  include  in  the  number  all  who  agree 
in  rejecting  infant  baptism,  the  Baptists  are  decid- 
edly the  largest  Christian  denomination  in  the 
United  States.  Before  such  a  statement,  however, 
can  be  admitted  to  be  strictly  correct,  there  must 
come  into  the  calculation  the  Calvinistic  and  Armi- 
nian Baptists  ;  the  Free  Communion  and  Close  Com- 
munion Baptists  ;  the  Mennonites  and  Tunkers,  and 
a  section  of  the  latter  called  the  Kiver  Brethren ;  the 
Seventh  Day  Baptists,  English  and  German ;  the 
Disciples  of  Christ,  commonly  called  Campbollites; 
the   Christians,   and   a   small  Baptist  party  iu   the 
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Soutlieru  States,  called  the  Hard  Shell  Baptists. 
Tlieso  all  agree  in  the  source  of  ecclesiastical  power 
as  being  in  the  church,  and  not  in  the  church  oth- 
cers,  and  as  residing  in  each  particular  church 
directly  mid  originally  by  virtue  of  the  express  or 
implied  compact  of  its  members.  They  agree  also 
on  the  subject  of  immersion,  and  a  personal  profes- 
sion of  faith  as  essential  to  the  validity  of  baptism. 
If  the  Regular  Baptists  alone  are  taken  into  account, 
they  are  exceeded  in  number  by  the  Methodists,  but 
if  all  who  immerse  are  included,  they  are  a  veiy 
numerous  and  powerful  body. 

The  origin  of  this  sect  in  America  dates  almost  as 
far  back  as  the  first  colonizmg  of  New  England  by 
the  pilgrim   fathers.      Thus   Cotton   Mather  says, 
"  Many  of  the  fii'st  settlers  in  Massachusetts  were 
Baptists,  ajid  as  holy,  and  watchful  and  fruitful,  and 
heavenly  a  people  as  perhaps  any  in  the  world." 
The  first  Baptist  church,  however,  was  founded  in 
Providence,  Rhode   Island,   by  Roger  Williams,  in 
1639.     This  remarkable  man  was  educated  at  Oxford 
at  the  expense  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  most  eminent 
lawyer  of  his  day.     He  became  a  Pm-itan  minister  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  in  those  times  of  perse- 
cution and  intolerance  Roger  Williams  was  driven 
from  England  and  took  refuge  in  America.     There 
also  for  some  years  he  was  subjected  to  much  oppo- 
sition,  in   consequence   of   the   peculiar   principles 
which  he  maintained,  setting  himself  with  determined 
boldness  against  the  church   membership  right   of 
suffi-age,  agamst  all  law  compelluig  attendance  at 
church,  and  all  taxes  for  the  support  of  worsliip. 
These  principles  brought  down  upon  him  the  ven- 
geance of  the  coiu-t,  by   which  he  was   sentenced 
to  banishment ;   and   a  vessel  was  sent  to   convey 
him    back   to    England,   but    he   was    not    to    be 
found.      Williams,  now  an  exile,   a  wanderer  in  a 
savage  land,  in  the  cold  of  whiter  and  on  stomiy 
nights— had  not  "  food,  or  fire,  or  company— knew 
not  what  bed  or  bread  did  mean,  or  better  shelter 
than  a  hollow  tree."     At  length,  joined  by  a  few 
adherents    who   generously   shared    with    him    his 
trials  and   privations,  he  threw  himself  upon  the 
mercy  of  Cauonicus,  an  Indian  chief,  who  gave  him 
and  his  followers  a  free  grant  of  land  between  Paw- 
tucket  and  Mashassuck  rivers,  "  that  they  might  sit 
down  in  peace  and  enjoy  it  for  ever."    The  new  set- 
tlers piously  named  the  tract  of  land  on  which  they 
Had,  by  the  mysterious  and  all-wise  an-angements 
of  Heaven,   found    a    home  —  Providence.      Thus 
Roger  Williams,  having  obtained  a  footing,  acquired 
such  influence  over  the  Indian  tiibes  by  whom  lie 
was  surrounded,  that  he  became  the  founder  and  first 
president  of  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island.     He  held 
office  for  many  years,  and  was  several  times  sent  as 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  England. 

While  thus  laboriously  and  faithfully  discharging 
the  resjionsible  duties  of  a  civil  governor  in  Rhode 
Island,  Williams  ceased  not  to  exorcise  the  work  to 
which  he  had  been  called  of  preaching  the  gospel  of 


Christ,  not  only  mstructing  the  people  more  imme- 
diately under  his  charge,  but  performing  tedious  jour- 
neys to  other  settlements  with  the  same  glorious  ob- 
jects.   He  imbibed  Baptist  principles,  and  there  being 
no  minister  in  New  England  who  had  been  baptized 
by  immersion  after  a  profession  of  faith,  Ezekiel  IIol- 
liman,  in  March  1639,  baptized  Roger  WilUams,  who 
in  turn  adnimistered  the  rite  to  Ilollinian  and  ten 
others.     Thus  commenced  the  first  Baptist  church 
in    America,   and    from   that    time   the   cause   has 
steadily  advanced  amid  frequent  seasons  of  persecu- 
tion and  trial,  until,  by  the  most  recent  reports  from 
the  United  States,  the  Regular  Baptists  have  now 
about  12,436  preachers,  and  1,208,765  members,  be- 
ing far  more  numerous  than  in  England.     They  ar« 
jierhaps  most  largely  and  worthily  represented  in 
New  England  and  the  state  of  New  York,  and  liave 
of  late  years  made  gi-eat  exertions  for  the  spread  of 
the  Bible,  and  m  the  work  of  missions  to  the  hea- 
then.     They  have   also  lately  established   several 
colleges  and  seminaries,  and  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  advancement  of  liberal  education.     One  of  their 
literary  institutions,  the  university  of  Rochester,  ui 
the  state  of  New  York,  has  lately  purchased  the 
whole  library  of  the  celebrated  German  ecclesiastical 
historian,  the  late  Dr.  Neander,  whom  the  Baptists 
love   and   venerate   on   account   of  the   favourable 
terms  in  which  he  has  spoken  of  their  principles. 
After  stating  that  baptism  was  hi  the  days  of  the 
apostles  performed  by  immersion,  "  as  best  adapted 
to  express  that  which  Christ  intended  to  express  by 
tliis  symbol — the  merging  of  the  whole  man  into  a 
new  spu-it  and  life,"  Neander  adds:  "Since  baptism 
was  thus  immediately  connected  with  a  conscious 
and  voluntary  accession  to  the  Christian  fellowship, 
and  faith  and  baptism  were  always  united,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  baptism  took  place  only  in  those  cases 
where  both  could  meet  together,  and  that  infant  bap- 
tism was  not  practised  in  this  age.     The  lateness  of 
the  time  when  the  first  distinct  mention  of  infant 
baptism  is  made,  and  the  long-contiUued  opposition 
made  to  it,  lead  us  to  infer  its  non-apostolic  origin  " 
Such  sentiments  as  these  have  rendered  the  distin- 
guished German  church  historian  a  great  favourite 
with  the  keen  supporters  of  Baptist  prmciples  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

In  point  of  doctrine,  government,  and  worship,  the 
Calvinistic  Baptists  in  America— as  in  Engliuul— 
agi-ee  in  all  essential  points  with  the  orthodox  Con- 
gregationalists.  There  are  also  two  parties  among 
them,  the  close  commimion,  and  the  open  communion 
Baptists  ;  the  one  party  debarring  from  communion 
all  other  denominations  of  Christinns,  while  the  other 
freely  admit  them.  The  Associated  Baptists  in  Ame- 
rica meet  annually  in  associations,  ;md  stated  conven- 
tions, to  promote  missions,  education,  and  other  bene- 
volent objects.  Every  three  years  there  is  a  meeting 
of  the  Baptist  General  Convention  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  formed  at  Philailelphia  in  1814, 
and  is  restricted  by  its  constitution  to  the  promotion 
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(if  foreign  inissions.  The  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society,  formed  in  1832,  is  chiefly  designed 
to  supply  the  spiritual  wants  of  tlie  valley  of  the 
Mississippi.  They  have  also  a  General  Tract  Society 
at  Pliiladelpliia.  They  sustain  missions  in  Burmah, 
Siam,  Western  Africa,  and  among  the  American  In- 
dians. They  have  six  theological  institutions  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  states,  and  the  numbers  of  the 
students  are  great,  there  being  a  large  demand  for 
pastors  of  the  Baptist  denomination.  A  portion  of 
the  body  have  for  some  years  been  prosecuting  with 
considerable  energy  and  expense  a  revision  of  the 
I'jnglish  version  of  the  Biljle,  in  whicli,  among  many 
other  changes,  the  words  baptize  and  baptism  are  to 
be  exchanged  for  the  words  immerse  and  immersion. 
"  The  Rev.  Dr.  Baird  estimates  that  '  not  above  one- 
third  of  the  clergymen  of  tliis  denomination  have  a 
collegiate  eduaition.'  For  a  more  general  diffusicjn 
of  education,  they  are  now  making,  probably,  etlbrts 
unsurpassed  in  the  United  States,  finding  this 
coiu\se  most  subservient  to  denommational  growth. 
'Hence,'  says  the  'Boston  Traveller,'  March  .31, 
1854,  '  \vithin  the  last  six  years,  one  million  five 
nundrod  thousand  doUars  have  been  subscribed  to- 
wards the  endowment  of  Baptist  colleges  and  semi- 
naries in  this  country.  The  whole  number  of  in- 
structors connected  with  them  is  one  hundred  and 
fifty-fom',  students  over  two  thousand  five  hundred. 
I'hey  have  graduated  over  four  thousand  students  in 
all,  and  their  libraries  contain  more  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  volumes." 

As  the  large  section  of  American  Baptists  which 
we  have  now  been  considering,  correspond  to  the 
Particular  Baptists  in  England,  there  is  another  sec- 
tion of  Baptist.s  in  America,  corresponding  to  the 
General  Baptists  in  England,  being  Arrainian  in  then- 
doctrine.  They  are  known,  however,  among  the 
Transatlantic  churches  by  the  name  of  Freewill 
Baptists.  From  the  first  introduction  of  Baptist 
chiu'clies  into  the  United  States,  there  have  always 
existed  difl'erences  of  theological  sentiment  among 
them,  some  being  Calvinistic,  and  others  Arminian  in 
their  views.  But  though  thus  divided  in  opinion  on 
various  doctrinal  points  of  essential  importance,  both 
existed  together  in  one  ecclesiastical  communion 
until  the  year  1780,  when  the  first  church  was  form- 
ed on  the  Freewill  Bapliii  principles.  The  founder 
of  the  sect  as  a  separate  body  was  Elder  Benjamin 
Randall,  a  pious,  zealous,  and  devoted  man,  who 
had  been  converted  under  the  preaching  of  George 
WhitefieM.  Though  educated  in  P;edobaptist  prin- 
ciples, he  changed  his  views  on  the  subject  of 
baptism,  and  was  baptized  by  immersion  in  1776, 
imiting  himself  with  the  Calvinistic  Baptist  Church 
Soon  after  he  commenced  preachuig,  and  his  labom-s 
in  this  way  were  abundantly  blessed.  Crowds  waited 
upon  liis  ministry,  souls  were  awakened,  and  not  a 
few  are  said  to  have  been  savingly  converted.  In 
his  anxiety  to  represent  the  Gospel  invitations  in 
their  fulness  and  freeuess,  Mr.   Randall   -usensibly 


passed  into  Arminian  principles  and  views.  T'he 
Calvinistic  brethren  in  tlie  body  took  alarm,  and 
one  after  another  disclaimed  all  connection  with  him, 
as  in  tlieir  opinion  guilty  of  teaching  erroneous  doc- 
trine. Thus  disowned  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
Baptist  pastors,  only  a  few  stood  by  him.  who,  hav- 
ing quitted  the  body,  ordained  Mr.  Randall  in  March 
1780  ;  and  on  the  .30th  Jime  of  that  year,  he  orga- 
nized in  New  Durluun  the  first  Freewill  Baptist 
church. 

The  commencement  of  this  new  sect  gave  rise  to 
considerable  excitement  in  the  Christian  churches  of 
America.  Its  ministers  were  animated  with  burning 
zeal,  and  travelled  in  every  direction,  preacliing  the 
gospel,  establishing  churches,  and  settling  ministers 
over  them.  Mr.  Randall,  in  liis  diary,  says  in  one 
part  of  it,  "  I  have  travelled  this  year  more  than 
twelve  himdred  miles  hi  the  service  of  truth,  and  at- 
tended above  three  hundred  meetings."  In  the 
coiu-se  of  the  first  twelve  years,  the  cause  made  the 
most  rapid  and  encom-aging  progress.  In  1792,  a 
meeting  of  pastors  was  held  for  the  first  time  in  New 
Dm-ham,  and  continued  to  be  hehl  yearly  in  difl'erent 
places,  for  transacting  the  general  business  of  the  de- 
nomination. Gradually  tlie  body  spread  through 
various  states,  and  churches  in  connection  with  it 
were  formed  also  in  Canada.  Its  progress,  however, 
was  somewhat  retarded  by  mtemal  disputes  in  the 
churches  on  the  important  point  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  several  of  the  churches  having  imbibed  Ariau 
or  Unitarian  views,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  general 
body.  The  result  was  a  small  secession,  which  was 
the  means  of  restoring  hannony  and  peace. 

The  Freewill  Baptist  connection  having  spread 
thi-oughout  the  country,  and  the  yearly  meetings 
not  being  found  fully  to  represent  the  body,  a  Gen- 
eral Confei-ence  was  organized  in  1827.  It  was  at 
first  an  annual,  then  a  biennial,  and  last  of  all  a 
triennial  association.  Since  the  institution  of  the 
General  Conference,  the  Freewill  Baptists  have  been 
increasing  in  numbers,  and  both  through  the  press 
and  by  the  pulpit  they  have  been  exerting  a  rapidly 
widenmg  influence.  About  twenty  years  ago  nearly 
3,000  General  Baptists  in  North  Carolina  took 
the  name  of  Freewill  Baptists,  but  were  disowned 
by  the  body  as  being  slaveowners.  The  body  has 
imiformly  mauitained  an  anti-slavery  position,  in 
this  fonning  a  complete  contrast  to  the  Calvmistic 
Baptists,  some  of  whose  churches  in  the  Southern 
States  include  members  and  pastors  who  are  slave- 
holders. As  a  denomination  the  Freewill  Baptists 
have  no  connection  whatever  with  slavery,  and  such 
is  their  abhorrence  of  the  system,  that  they  refused 
to  receive  12,000  from  Kentucky  and  neighbour- 
hood, who  .sent  a  deputation  to  the  General  Con- 
ference wishing  to  join  the  connection.  They  keep 
up  a  friendly  con-espondence  with  the  General  Bap- 
tists m  England. 

Government  among  the  Freewill  Baptists  is  not 
episcopal  nor  presbytcrian,   but   congregational,  oi 
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refilling  in  t\w  cluirchos.  Each  elects  its  ow-n  mi- 
nister, and  exercises  discijiline  over  its  own  members. 
Cluirches  are  organized  and  ministers  ordained  by  a 
council  from  a  Quarterly  Meeting ;  and  a  minister 
as  such  is  subject  to  tiie  discipline  of  the  Quar- 
terly Mcetin.i;  to  which  he  belongs,  and  not  to 
tlie  church  of  which  he  is  pastor.  Believers  are  ad- 
mitted as  members  of  the  church  upon  baptism,  or 
by  letter,  alway.s  by  unanimous  vote,  but  may  be 
excluded  bv  vote  of  twu-t!iirds.  Churches  hold 
raontlJy  conferences,  and  report  once  in  three  months 
to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  by  letter  and  delegates. 
Quarterly  Meetings  are  composed  of  several  churches, 
and  hold  their  sessions  four  times  a-year,  continuing 
two  and  a-half  days,  being  employed  in  supplying 
destitute  churches  witli  preachers,  examining  candi- 
dates for  hcense  and  similar  duties.  Yearly  Meet- 
ings are  constituted  of  several  Quarterly  Meetings, 
while  the  General  Conference  is  composed  of  dele- 
gates, most  of  whom  are  ministers  from  all  the 
Yearly  Meetings  in  the  body.  This  Conference  is 
held  once  ui  three  years,  its  sessions  continuing  some 
nine  or  ten  days.  Its  design  is  to  promote  unity, 
scrijitural  holiness,  Bible  doctrine,  and  discipline 
throughout  the  whole  denomination.  It  proposes 
and  recommends,  but  makes  no  laws. 

The  Freewll  Baptists  now  extend  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  United  States,  Upper  and  Lower  Canada, 
and  the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick. They  have  a  Foreign  Mission  and  Home 
Mission  Societies,  a  Sabljath  School  Union,  and  an 
Education  Society.  They  have  various  academies, 
and  on  the  whole  are  making  progress  as  a  Christian 
denomination,  though  they  are  still  but  a  small  body 
compared  with  the  orthodox  or  Calvinistic  Baptists. 
The  next  section  of  American  Baptists,  which  we 
jiropose  to  notice  in  our  present  article,  is  one  which 
is  called  Seventh  Day  Baptists,  from  their  ob- 
servance of  the  seventh  instead  of  the  first  day  of 
the  week  for  religious  purposes.  This  body  traces 
its  origin  to  no  human  founder,  but  points  as  the 
warrant  for  its  existence  as  a  church  to  the  New 
Testament.  Their  sentiments  they  allege  were 
taught  by  the  apostles,  and  practised  by  the  early 
Christians.  That  the  Jewish  or  seventh  day  Sab- 
bath was  observed  for  a  time  along  with  the  first 
day  or  Christian  Sabbath  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
doubt.  But  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  a 
warrant  either  in  Scripture  or  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  for  the  substitution  of  the  Jewish  in  place  of 
the  Christian  Sabbath.  Mosheira,  indeed,  mentions 
a  sect  as  having  existed  in  Lombardy  in  the  twelfth 
century  under  the  name  of  Passagenians,  who  cir- 
cumcised their  followers  and  celebrated  the  Jewish 
Sabbath.  Seventh  Day  Baptists  seem  to  have  ex- 
isted at  a  remote  period  in  Britain,  though  their 
mnnber  is  now  reduced  to  only  two  congregations. 

The  earliest  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church  in 
America  was  formed  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in 
1G81,  the  first  pastor  being  William  lliscox.     No 


sooner  was  this  little  church  constituted  tlian  a  s|iirit 
of  tierce  persecution  arose  against  it,  and  John  Ro- 
gers, one  of  its  members,  was  sentenced  to  sit  a  cer 
tain  time  upon  a  gallows  with  a  rope  about  his  neck. 
There  were  many  other  severities  practised  upon 
this  body  in  New  England,  and  the  result  was,  that 
its  progress  was  very  much  impeded.  There  are 
in  the  United  States,  however,  at  present  about  sixty 
churches,  fifty  ordained  ministers,  and  about  seven 
thousand  communicants.  The}'  are  divided  into  four 
associations.  The  Ea.stern  Association  includes  the 
churches  in  Rliode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  New  Jer- 
sey. The  Central  Association  includes  the  churches 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  east  of  the  small  lakes, 
Tlie  Western  A.ssociation  includes  the  churches  in 
the  western  part  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
The  South-Western  Association  includes  the  church- 
es in  Virginia,  Ohio,  and  all  west  thereof.  They  have 
an  annual  conference,  composed  of  delegates  from 
the  Association,  and  those  churches  which  do  not  join 
the  Association.  They  are  strictly  congregational 
in  their  ecclesiastical  constitution,  each  church  be- 
ing an  independent  body  receiving  only  advice  from 
the  A.ssociations  and  the  Conference.  The  oftieers 
of  the  church  are,  as  among  the  Congregationalists, 
pastors  and  deacons.  Every  church  has  a  clerk, 
whose  dutv  it  is  to  keep  a  faithful  record  of  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  church,  with  a  record  of  the 
names  of  the  members  and  the  date  of  their  baptism. 
Tlie  body  has  a  Missionary  Society  which  devotes 
its  energies  to  home  objects ;  a  Hebrew  Missionary 
Society  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in 
the  United  States,  and  a  Tract  Society  which  cir- 
cidates  tracts  chiefly  on  the  pecuhar  views  of  the 
denomination. 

A  regular  creed,  embodying  the  sentiments  of  the 
Seventh  Day  Baptists,  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  the 
General  Conference  at  its  meeting  in  1833.  As  a 
denomination  they  practise  what  is  termed  close 
communion,  not  associating  in  church  fellowship 
with  other  bodies  of  Christians  who  hold  Paidobap- 
tist  principles. 

Between  the  years  1718  and  1730  a  considerable 
mnnber  of  Baptists  emigrated  from  Germany  to  the 
United  States,  They  are  commonly  called  Tuiil-ers 
by  way  of  derision,  the  term  being  equi\alent  to 
Dippers ;  but  they  have  assumed  to  themselves  the 
name  of  BnETilitEN,  under  which  article  we  propose 
to  describe  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  sect. 

Another  sect  of  Baptists  called  the  Dunkicrs 
(which  see)  was  formed  in  Germany  in  1708,  and  a 
number  of  them  having  emigrated  to  America  in 
1719,  in  consequence  of  being  exposed  to  persecu- 
tion in  their  native  country,  they  formed  a  church 
at  Gennantown,  Pennsylvaniii,  in  1723,  under  the 
pastoral  charge  of  Peter  Becker.  The  churches  of 
tliis  denomination  rapidly  increased  in  number,  and 
in  17'28  adopted  the  seventh  day  instead  of  the  first 
as  the  dav  appointed  for  sacred  wiuship,  so  that 
they  are  sometimes  tenned,  and  indeed  they  them- 
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selves  take  tlie  name  of  tlie  German  Seventh-Day 
Baptists.  Thi.s  denomination  will  be  treated  of  more 
at  length  under  their  original  name  of  Dunkers. 

From  the  three  ]irincipal  Protestant  sects  in 
America,  the  Metliodists,  Baptists,  and  Pre.sbyte- 
fians,  arose,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
a  sect  which  receives  the  names  of  Coristi.^ns  or 
t!io  Christian  Connection  (which  see),  and  which, 
as  it  jiractises  immersion,  may  be  considered  a  Bap- 
tist denomination,  though  in  various  doctrines,  par- 
ticularly on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity,  tliey  differ 
wholly  from  all  the  other  divisions  of  Baptists,  both 
in  America  and  everywhere  else. 

In  the  year  182.3,  a  respectable  Baptist,  named 
Alexander  Campbell,  belonging  to  Bethany,  Virgi- 
nia, commenced  a  periodical  called  tlie  '  Christian 
Baptist,'  in  which  lie  earnestly  pleaded  for  what  he 
considered  a  restoration  of  the  original  gospel  and 
the  primitive  order  of  things.  The  design  of  the 
writer  was  to  bring  back,  if  possible,  the  original 
unity  of  the  Chm-ch,  and  for  this  purpose  he  pro- 
posed to  dispense  with  all  human  creeds,  and  to  take 
the  Bible  alone  as  the  authorized  bond  of  union,  or, 
to  use  the  language  of  Thomas  Campbell,  the  father 
of  Alexander,  "  Nothing  was  to  be  received  as  a 
matter  of  faitli  or  duty  for  which  there  could  not 
be  produced  a  Thus  snith.  the  Lord,  either  in  express 
terms,  or  by  approved  Scripture  precedent."  Tlie 
two  Campbells,  father  and  son,  had  belonged  origi- 
nally lo  tlie  Presbyterian  Seceders  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  and  on  reaching  America  they  continued  to 
attach  themselves  to  a  small  branch  of  the  same 
cliurch.  The  proposed  reformation,  however,  was 
rejected  by  the  Seceders  as  a  body,  though  embraced 
by  some  of  its  members.  A  declaration  and  ad- 
dress was  drawn  up  and  circulated  by  the  Campbells 
and  their  adherents,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
persons  having  responded  to  the  appeal,  a  congrega- 
tion was  formed,  over  which  the  two  Campbells 
were  ordained  pastors.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
months  the  subject  of  infant  baptism  was  started, 
and  after  some  discussion,  which  led  to  a  division  of 
tlie  church,  the  Campbells,  and  those  who  agreed 
with  them,  were  immersed  on  the  12th  Juno  1812. 
The  small  body,  now  much  weakened  by  the  seces- 
sion wdiich  had  taken  place,  resolved  to  connect 
themselves  with  the  Baptist  communion.  The)', 
accordingly,  joined  that  denomination  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  guai-ding  themselves,  however,  by  the  ex- 
press stipulation  in  writing,  "  No  terms  of  union  or 
communion  other  than  the  Holy  Scriptures  should 
be  required."  Alexander  Campbell,  by  his  talents 
and  excellent  Christian  character,  rose  high  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Christian  sect  which  he  had  joined, 
and  his  peculiar  views  in  regard  to  the  rejection  of 
all  human  creeds  began  to  gain  ground,  and  were 
at  length  extensively  received  among  the  Baptist 
cliurches  of  the  western  countiy.  A  jealousy  arose 
ou  the  part  of  many  who  were  opposed  to  the  new 
views,  and  at  length  a  schism  took  place,  the  Bap- 


tist churches  throwing  ofl'  the  favourers  of  Camp- 
bell's opinions.  Thus  excluded  from  the  communion 
of  the  Baptists,  the  CampbeUites  formed  themselves 
everywhere  into  distinct  churches  under  the  name  of 
Disciples  of  Chkist,  under  which  name  their 
doctrines  and  practices  will  be  fully  stated. 

Ill  British  America,  also,  the  Bajitists  are  a  large 
body.    In  Nova  Scotia  alone  thev  amount  to  50,000. 

BAPTISTS  (Dutch).     See  Mennonites. 

BAPTISTS  (Scottish).  This  body  is  of  a  compa- 
ratively recent  date,  having  been  not  yet  a  century 
in  existence.  No  trace  can  be  found  of  a  Baptist 
church  in  Scotland  previous  to  the  latter  half  of  the 
last  century,  excepting  one  which  appears  to  have 
been  formed  out  of  the  soldiers  in  Cromwell's  army, 
and  which,  after  existing  for  a  short  time,  was  broken 
up.  The  earliest  Scottish  Baptist  church  was  formed 
in  Edinburgli  in  17G5,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Mr. 
Carmicliael,  who  had  been  mmister  of  an  Antiburgher 
congregation  at  Coupar-Angus,  but  having  changed 
his  views  on  the  subject  of  baptism,  and  been  baptized 
in  London,  was  the  founder  of  the  Baptist  churches 
north  of  the  Tweed.  In  1769,  Mr.  Archibald 
M'Lean  was  chosen  as  joint  pastor  with  Mr.  Car- 
micliael, an  arrangement  which  gave  no  small  im- 
pulse to  the  cause  in  after  years,  as  Mr.  M'Lean 
rose  to  high  fame  as  a  controversial  writer  and  a 
theologian.  For  some  time,  however,  aftpv"  the  tirat 
Baptist  church  had  been  formed  in  the  metropolis, 
the  cause  made  but  little  progress.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  years  churches  were  established  in  various 
places  throughout  Scotland,  as  for  instance  at  Dun- 
dee, Glasgow,  Paisley,  Perth.  Largo,  Dunfermline, 
and  in  most  of  the  principal  towns.  In  some  of  the 
congregations  errors  of  various  kinds  began  to  ap- 
pear, which  to  some  extent  man-ed  their  prosperity. 
Mr.  M'Lean  made  an  annual  tour  through  various 
parts  of  England,  and  as  the  result  of  his  visits,  and 
those  of  other  zealous  friends  of  the  cause,  from 
time  to  time,  chui'ches  were  formed  in  connection 
with  the  Scottish  Baptists  in  several  of  the  large 
towns  in  England.  In  1851  the  number  of  these 
congregations  in  England  and  Wales  amounted  to 
15,  while  the  number  in  Scotland  amounted  to  119. 

The  sentiments  of  the  Scottish  Baptists  are  Cal- 
vinistic,  and  they  difi'er  from  the  Particular  Bajttists 
in  England  chiefly  by  a  more  rigid  imitation  of  what 
they  consider  apostolic  usages.  They  tliink  that 
the  primiti\  e  order  of  public  worship  is  clearly  laid 
down  in  the  New  Testament,  and  therefore,  they 
endeavour  to  follow  it  out  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power.  The  passage  to  which  they  refer  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "  And  they  continued  stedfastly  in  the  apos- 
tles" doctrine  and  fellowship,  and  in  breakmg  of 
bread,  and  in  prayers.  And  fear  came  upon  every 
soul :  and  many  wonders  and  signs  were  done  by 
the  apostles.  And  all  that  believed  were  togethe;, 
and  had  all  things  common  ;  and  sold  their  posses- 
sions and  goods,  and  parted  them  to  all  men,  as 
every  man  had  need.     And  they,  continuing  daily 
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with  one  accDrd  in  the  temple,  and  breakinjc  bread 
from  house  to  house,  did  cat  tlieir  meat  with  Rlad- 
iiess  and  singleness  of  heart,  praising;  God,  and  liav- 
ing  favour  witli  all  the  ]ieo[ile.  And  the  Lord  added 
to  the  church  daily  such  as  should  be  saved."  They 
reiuire  a  plurality  of  elders  or  pastors  in  every 
church.  They  administer  the  Lord's  Supper  eveiy 
Ijord's  day,  and  make  contributions  for  the  poor, 
according  to  the  apostles'  charge  to  the  church  of 
Galatia,  every  first  day  of  the  week.  The  prayers 
and  exhortations  of  the  brethren  form  a  part  of  their 
church  order  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
elders,  to  whom  it  exclusively  belongs  to  preside  in 
conducting  the  worship,  to  rule  in  cases  of  disci- 
pline, and  to  labour  in  the  word  and  doctrine,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  brethren  exhorting  one  another. 
The  elders  are  all  laj-men  chosen  from  the  brethren. 

The  Scottish  Baptists  observe  the  love-feast  after 
the  example  of  the  early  Christians,  and  upon  cer- 
tain occasions  they  salute  one  another  with  a  holy 
kiss,  and  even  wash  one  another's  feet  when  oppor- 
tunity offers,  as  an  act  of  hospitality.  The)'  ab- 
stain from  eating  blood  and  things  strangled,  be- 
lieving the  decree  of  the  council  at  Jerusalem  to  be 
still  binding  upon  Christians.  They  require  plain- 
ness and  simplicity  of  outward  apparel,  and  teach 
that  it  is  a  shame  for  a  man  to  have  long  hair,  how- 
ever sanctioned  by  the  fashion.  They  consider  gam- 
ing, routs,  balls,  and  attendance  on  the  theatre  as 
unbecoming  the  sobriety,  seriousness,  and  gravity  of 
the  Christian  profession. 

For  a  number  of  years  after  the  first  introduction 
of  Baptist  principles  into  Scotland,  the  churches 
holding  them  were  characterized  by  unbroken  har- 
mony of  sentiment  and  feeling.  Various  circum- 
stances, however,  have  unhappily  contributed  to 
distiu'b  this  most  desirable  state  of  matters.  Churches 
have  arisen  in  various  quarters,  which,  though  agree- 
ing with  the  main  body  in  their  views  of  baptism, 
differ  from  them  in  other  points,  which  they  them- 
selves consider  to  be  so  important  as  to  warrant 
them  in  maintaining  a  separate  and  isolated  posi- 
tion. This  remark  applies  to  several  of  those 
churches  in  particular  which  were  established  by 
Messrs.  James  and  Robert  Haldane.  These  excel- 
lent and  devoted  men,  who  were  instrumental,  in  the 
end  of  the  last  century  and  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent, in  extensively  promoting  the  cause  of  Christ  in 
Scotland,  planted  a  number  of  churches  on  Congre- 
gationalist  principles  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
These  churches  were  at  first  strictly  Psedobaptist  in 
their  views,  but  the  Messrs.  Haldane  having  them- 
selves become  Baptists,  a  great  number  of  the  churches 
which  they  had  formed  adopted  the  same  opinions 
and  practices  in  regard  to  baptism,  without  however 
joining  the  original  Baptist  churches.  Thus  main- 
taining a  completely  independent  position,  while 
they  were  in  reality  Baptist  clnirehcs,  the  entire  B.ip- 
tist  denomination  in  Scotland  assumed  a  broken  and 
divided  aspect.     A  few  congregations,  besides,  are  in 


connection  with  the  Particular  Baptists  in  England. 
Some  of  the  Scottish  Baptist  churches  difler  from 
the  general  body  on  the  subject  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, considering  it  as  not  peculiarly  a  church  ordi- 
nance, nor  the  administration  of  it  a  matter  which 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  pastoral  office  ;  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  duty  of  any  two  or  three 
persons,  who  may  come  together  to  worship  God  on 
the  Lord's  day,  to  engage  in  celebrating  the  Lord's 
Supper,  though  there  be  not  a  pastor  among  them. 
The  introduction  of  this  principle  has  led  to  much 
division  in  the  churches,  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  the  congregations  of  this  denomination  are  few 
in  number,  and  the  members  only  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  the  church-going  population  of  the  country. 

BARA,  a  festival  formerly  celebrated  with  nuich 
magnificence  at  Messina  in  Sicily,  and  representing 
the  Assumption  (which  see)  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Besides  being  used  to  denote  the  festival  itself,  the 
word  Bnra  was  also  employed  as  the  designation  ol 
a  huge  machine  exhibited  during  the  festival.  It 
was  fifty  feet  high,  and  at  the  top  of  it  was  a  yoimg 
girl  of  fourteen  years  of  age  representing  the  Virgin, 
and  who  stood  upon  the  hand  of  an  image  of  Jesuii 
Christ. 

BARACA  (Arab.  Benediction),  a  name  aiipliod 
by  the  Coptic  church  to  the  leavened  bread  used  in 
the  eucharist  before  it  has  been  consecrated.  See 
Coptic  Church. 

BARALLOTS,  a  heretical  sect  at  Bologna  who 
are  said  to  have  had  all  things  in  common,  even 
their  wives  and  children. 

BARATZ,  a  document  which  by  way  of  letters- 
patent  is  granted  by  the  Turkish  sultan  to  the 
Greek  patriarchs  and  bishops,  sanctioning  them  in 
the  exercise  of  their  ecclesiastical  fimctions.  The 
Baratz  gives  them  power  and  autliority  to  appoint 
or  to  depose  the  ulterior  clergy,  to  grant  licenses  for 
marriages,  and  to  issue  divorces,  to  collect  the  re- 
venues belonging  to  the  churches,  to  receive  the 
pious  legacies  bequeathed  to  them  ;  in  short,  to  en- 
joy all  the  privileges,  and  to  perform  all  the  duties 
belonging  to  their  high  station. 

BARBA  (St.),  Festival  of,  a  festival  cele- 
brated by  the  Greek  Church  on  the  4th  of  Decem- 
ber. 

BARBARA'S  (St.)  DAY.  On  the  7th  of  March 
the  lioniish  Church  celebrates  the  festival  of  St. 
Barbara  along  with  that  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  It 
is  related  of  the  female  saint  that  her  father  was  a 
heathen,  and  perceiving  from  her  conversation  that 
she  had  embraced  the  Christian  faith,  he  drew  his 
sword  Ln  great  indignation,  threatening  to  kill  her  ; 
but  having  in  this  hour  of  extreme  danger  prayed  to 
God,  a  large  stone  opened  itself,  and  received  her 
whole  body  into  the  cavity,  and  carried  her  to  a 
moimtain  full  of  caves,  where  she  thought  to  have 
concealed  herself,  but  was  discovered  by  a  she]iherd. 
For  this  act  of  insolence,  the  shepherd  was  punislied 
in  the  mos   signal  manner ;  for  he  was  changed  into 
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a  marble  stone,  and  all  his  sheep  into  locusts,  or,  as 
others  say,  into  beetl  is,  who  annually  visit  the  tomb 
of  this  saint.  Various  other  strange  stories  are  re- 
corded of  St.  Barbara,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
relate. 

BARBARY  (Religion  of).     The  states  of  Bar- 
bary  include  the  whole  northern  coast  of  Africa, 
with  the  exception  of  Egypt.     The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  zealous  and  b!,ij;oted  Mohammedans,  more  so 
indeed  than  the  professors  of  Islam  in  any  other 
country.     From  their  tolhas  or  spiritual  instructors 
very  little  real  Icnowledge  is  derived.     There  is  no 
connection  between  the  ministers  of  religion  and  the 
government  as  in  other  Mohammedan  countries,  nor 
is  there  any  corporate  body,  Uke  the  ulema  in  Tur- 
key, to  preserve  and  maintain  the  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline of  the  church.     The  veneration  of  the  people 
is  almost  exclusively  bestowed  upon  a  class  of  per- 
sons who,  by  their  individual  exertions,  raise  them- 
selves to  the  character  of  saints.     Nor  has  this  char- 
acter been  attained  in  consequence  of  any  jjeculiar 
purity  of  life,  or  fidelity  in  the  observance  of  the 
rites  of  their  religion,  but  by  the  most  extravagant 
and  absurd  pretensions  to  supernatiu-al  power,  and  to 
an  intercourse  with  invisible  beings.     In  tliis  way 
the  Marabouts,  as  they  are  called,  have  acquired  a 
remarkable  ascendency  over  the  minds  of  the  credu- 
lous  multitude.     Throughout   the   whole   north   of 
Africa,  idiots  and   madmen  are  uniformly  reputed 
holy  ;  and  many  cases  have  occurred  of  individuals 
feigning  to  be  deranged  in  intellect  for  the  purpose 
of  attrasting  to  themselves  the  respect  and  venera- 
tion of  the  people.     The  higher  class  of  saints  or 
Marabouts  are  decidedly  the  second  persons  in  the 
kingdom,  if  they  do  not  even  rival  the  monarch. 
Indeed,  the  emperors  of  Morocco  have  been  long  ac- 
customed, by  high  pretensions  to  sanctity,  to  heighten 
the  respect  of  their  subjects.     Muley  Ismael,  we  are 
told,  spent  a  great  part  of  his  time  in  superstitious 
observances,  such  as  might  unpress  the  people  with 
the  idea  that  he  was  privileged  to  enjoy  direct  com- 
munication with  God  and  Mohammed,  and  that  he 
was     invested    with    superhuman     powers.      Mrs. 
Broughton,  in  her  '  Six  Years'  Residence  in  Algiers,' 
mentions  liaving  met  with  one  of  the  most  famous  of 
the  Marabouts,  who  professed  so  nuich  power,  that 
he  had  more  than  once  gone  to  the  palace  and  struck 
the   Dey.     She  describes  this  reputed  saint  as  "a 
little  greybearded  wild-looking  old  man,  clothed  in 
a  long  robe  of  splendid  gold  brocade,  with  a  turbau 
of  corresponding  magnificence,  but  put  on  in  a  very 
unusual  manner.     He  was  followed  by  a  black  slave 
leading  a  barrico,  with  apparently  well-filled  pan- 
niers."     A    Marabout   discharges   the   duties   of  a 
priest,   an   aveiter   of  evil,   and  a  manufacturer  of 
talismans   and    amulets,   besides    performing  many 
strange  tricks  with  the  view  of  excitmg  wonder  and 
admiration.     He  has  the  priWlege  of  granting  sanc- 
tuary to  any  accused  person,  whether  innocent  or 
guilty,  and  even  of  affording  protection  to  any  one 


who  has  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  sovereign 
himself.  The  criminal  is  safe  as  soon  as  he  succeeda 
in  crossing  the  threshold  of  the  Marabout's  chiosk — 
his  dwelUng-place  in  life — his  tomb  in  death — and 
which  even  then  continues  to  preserve  its  protecting 
sanctity.  In  the  Barbary  States,  as  in  all  unen- 
lightened countries,  superstitions  of  various  kinds 
extensively  prevail.  The  great  mass  of  the  people 
have  a  firm  belief  in  the  power  of  an  evil  eye.  Ser- 
pent charmers  are  to  be  found  exciting  the  wonder 
of  all  observers.  They  exhibit  themselves  to  the 
admiring  multitude,  half-naked,  in  stiange  attitudes 
and  contortions  of  the  body,  and  with  serjients 
twined  round  them,  whom  they  have  skilfully  de- 
prived of  their  power  to  injure.  Among  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Northern  coasts  of  Africa  deceased  rela- 
tions are  held  in  great  veneration.  E\'ery  Friday 
evening  "the  feast  of  the  dead"  is  held,  when  the 
people  repair  to  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors,  who 
are  supposed  to  be  present  on  that  evening,  and  to 
share  in  the  festival  which  is  celebrated  there. 

BARB  ATA  (Lat.  bearded),  a  surname  of  Venus 
among  the  Romans.     See  Apiikodite. 

BARBE,  the  name  given  to  a  pastor  among  the 
ancient  Waldenses.  The  number  of  barbos  seems  at 
one  period  to  have  been  considerable.  Thus  we 
learn  that  in  the  sixteenth  century,  at  a  syaoA  held 
in  the  Valdi  Clusone,  there  were  on  one  occasion 
assembled  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  forty 
barbes.  These  pastors  generally  added  to  their 
other  duties  the  education  of  the  youth  at  the  college 
of  Angrogna  and  elsewhere.  The  number  of  barbes 
at  present  is  only  fifteen,  corresponding  to  the  num- 
ber of  parishes.  The  parochial  duties  of  the  minis- 
ters are  very  laborious.  All  the  churches  are  opened 
for  some  kind  of  service  four  times  in  the  week. 
Divme  worship  is  perfonned  on  Simdays  ;  on  Mon- 
days and  Wednesdays  there  are  catechetical  instruc- 
tious  which  begin  and  end  with  prayers ;  and  on 
Tluu-sdays  prayers  and  a  sermon.  Dr.  Thomson,  in 
a  recent  visit  to  the  valleys,  liad  ample  opportunities 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  present  state  of 
the  Waldenses.  In  regard  to  their  pastors,  lie  bears 
the  following  favourable  testimony.  "  Few  things 
aftbrd  more  enjoyment  to  one  who  \  isits  tliese  Alpine 
churches  than  intercourse  with  their  pastors.  They 
are  men  who,  by  their  piety  and  education,  may 
stand  comparison  with  the  pastors  of  any  Protestant 
church  in  the  world.  Trained  for  a  course  of  years 
at  some  of  the  continental  seats  of  theological  leani- 
mg,  such  as  Berlin,  Lausanne,  Montauban,  or  Geneva, 
they  bring  back  into  thek  parishes,  not  only  that 
living  piety  which  they  bore  from  it,  but  that  en- 
largement of  mind  and  breadth  of  sympathy  which 
are  usu.ally  obtained  from  foreign  study  and  travel. 
And  though  they  preach  less  than  the  ministers  of 
our  own  ooimtiy,  their  pastoral  toil  is  unsurpassed. 
The  late  pastor  of  the  stormy  Rodoret,  Daniel  Buffe, 
perished  with  his  whole  family,  not  many  years 
smce,  from  the  fall  of  an  avalanche.   There  is  a  storj 
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current  in  the  valleys  of  a  pastor  who  not  long  since 
8\vani  across  the  Cliison  at  niiilnight,  when  it  had 
overfloweil  its  banks,  that  he  miglit  meet,  accordini; 
to  ensa,i;ement,  -ivith  a  Roman  Catholic  inqiurer,  and 
teach  him  the  way  of  life.  Let  our  reader  imagine 
one  of  them  setting  forth  on  a  winter  afternoon  from 
his  humble  manse  or  presbytere,  to  visit  a  dying  man 
some  miles  distant  on  the  mountains.  With  alpen- 
stock in  his  hand,  and  clogs  on  his  feet  filled  with 
iron  spikes  nearly  an  inch  long,  he  toils  upwards 
through  deep  gorges,  along  the  margin  of  icy  preci- 
pices, sometimes  even  climbing  on  his  knees  from 
rock  to  rock  in  places  where  a  few  false  steps  would 
be  destruction,  tlie  whole,  perhaps,  closed  by  a  night- 
storm,  which  makes  return  impossible,  and  restrains 
him  in  the  dying  man's  chdh't  for  days, — and  he  will 
see  in  this  one  among  many  pictures  of  a  Vaudois 
jiastor's  e.xperiences." 

BARCHOCHAB  (Syr.  son  of  a  star\  a  Jewish 
impostor  in  tlie  reign  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Ha- 
drian, who  assumed  the  character  of  the  Messiah, 
pretending  that  he  was  the  star  of  Jacob,  I'oretokl  by 
Balaiim,  who  was  to  deliver  the  Jews  and  subdue  the 
Gentiles,  or  as  it  is  said,  "  There  shall  come  a  star 
{comb)  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  sceptre  out  of  Israel." 
Little  is  known  of  the  previous  History  of  this  man. 
According  to  report  he  mu>t  have  been  at  one  time 
a  robber ;  and  his  conduct  shows  that  he  must  have 
been  accustomed  to  scenes  of  rapine  and  bloodshed. 
He  had  energy  and  valour  enough  to  head  the  Jews 
in  a  revolt  against  the  Romans,  and  he  endeavoured 
to  persuade  the  Cliristians  in  Palestine  to  renounce 
their  faith  and  join  in  the  insurrection.  Failing  of 
liis  purjiose,  he  caused  those  that  fell  into  his  hands 
to  be  executed  in  the  must  cruel  maimer.  The  Jew- 
ish writers  assert  that  there  were  two  impostors  of 
the  name  of  Barchochab,  the  grandfather  and  the 
grandson.  Barchochab  L,  they  allege,  was  elected 
king  of  the  Jews  two  years  after  the  ruin  of  the 
temple,  and  died  at  Bither,  a  city  in  the  vicinity  of 
Jerusalem,  which  was  the  capital  of  his  empire.  His 
grandson  of  the  same  name  succeeded  him  as  Bar- 
chochab n.  The  Jews  flocking  to  liis  standard,  ac- 
knowledged him  as  their  Messiah ;  but  Hadrian  re- 
ceiving intelligence  of  this  insuirpction,  raised  a  great 
army,  and  taking  possession  of  Bither,  destroyed  a 
great  number  of  the  Jews.  They  add  that  the 
gi-andson  was  slain  by  In's  own  subjects  in  the  city  of 
Bither,  because  they  discovered  that  he  wanted  the 
true  criterion  of  the  Messiah,  which,  according  to 
them,  was  to  know  a  man  to  be  guilty  by  the  smell. 

Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  the  statement  of 
the  Jewi.sh  writers,  that  there  were  two  impostors 
bearing  the  name  of  Barchochab,  the  most  remark- 
able at  all  events  is  Coziba,  who  commenced  about 
A.  D.  1.'50  to  give  himself  out  as  the  Messiah.  Having 
assumed  this  character,  he  endeavoured  to  support  it 
by  three  expedients.  Fir.st,  he  took  the  title  of  Bar- 
chochab, the  son  of  the  star,  in  order  to  persuade  the 
pe'iple  that  he  was  the  itar  which  Balaam  the  pro- 


phet saw.  He  maintained  that  he  was  one  of  the 
stars  of  heaven,  sent  to  succour  his  nation,  and  to 
deliver  them  from  tlie  cruel  yoke  of  the  Romans. 
Secondly,  he  pretended,  as  Jerome  says,  to  deceive 
the  ]ieoi)le  by  emitting  tire  and  flame  from  his  mouth 
by  means  of  burning  tar.  Thirdly,  he  selected  a 
forerunner  with  sentiments  and  dispositions  similar 
to  his  own,  wdio  proved  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  his 
scheme  of  deception.  This  forerunner  was  AKinA 
(which  see),  of  whom  the  Jewish  writers  tell  many 
strange  stories.  Barchochab  and  his  coadjutor  Akilia 
succeeded  in  rallying  around  them  an  army  of  200,000 
men.  The  city  of  Bither  was  selected  as  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  and  there  the  impostoi 
was  anointed  king,  there  he  coined  money  for  current 
circulation,  and  there  he  waited  to  manifest  himself  as 
tlie  deliverer  of  the  oppressed  nation.  The  trofijis  oi 
the  rebels  were  far  superior  to  those  of  the  Romans, 
and.  accordingly,  they  defeated  them  in  several  battles. 
Hadrian  now  saw  that  vigorous  measures  must  be 
adopted.  Julius  Severus,  therefore,  one  of  the  gi'eat- 
est  generals  of  the  age,  was  sent  for  from  Britain, 
and  with  a  considerable  reinforcement  he  was  de- 
spatched against  the  Jews.  Perceiving  that  the 
forces  of  Barchochab  were  more  numerous  than  his 
own,  the  Roman  general  avoided  encountering  them 
in  a  decisive  battle,  but  attacking  them  in  detached 
parties,  he  assaulted  their  camp,  and  compelled  them 
to  retreat  to  Bither,  which  he  instantly  besieged, 
and  although  it  held  out  for  a  long  time,  he  succeeded 
at  length  in  taking  it.  This  put  an  end  to  the  war. 
Barchochab  and  his  associates  having  fallen,  and  the 
Jews  being  thereby  so  comjiletely  discouraged  as  to 
submit  in  a  body  to  the  Roman  power.  ILadria" 
was  now  in  rpuet  possession  of  Palestine,  and  the 
very  first  steji  which  he  took  after  hostilities  had 
ceased,  was  to  issue  a  decree  prohibiting  the  Jews 
from  entering  Jerusalem.  He  employed  the  stones 
of  the  temple  to  build  a  theatre,  besides  erecting 
statues  of  false  gods  on  the  very  site  of  the  temple, 
and  on  the  spots  where  Christ  had  been  crucified, 
and  where  he  had  been  buried.  Jerome  also  in- 
forms us,  that  the  Emperor  placed  the  image  of  a 
hog  over  the  Bethlehem  gate  of  the  city,  probably 
to  deter  the  Jews  from  entering,  as  they  regarded 
both  the  gate  and  the  city  to  be  polluted  by  the 
image  of  that  unclean  and  abhorred  animal.  See 
Mi^ssi.Mis  (False). 

liAUDESANISTS,  a  sect  of  Gnostic  heretics  in 
the  second  century,  who  derived  their  name  from 
Bardesanes  their  leader.  He  was  born  at  Edessa 
in  Mesopotamia,  and  signalized  himself  by  his  ex- 
tensive leaniing.  Eusebius  represents  him  as  liaving 
been  educated  in  the  principles  of  the  Gnostic 
teacher,  Valentinus,  but  Epiphanius  supposes  him 
to  have  been  originally  brought  up  in  the  orthodox 
Christian  faith,  and  to  have  afterwards  embraced 
the  doctrines  of  the  Valentinians  (which  see), 
which  he  soon  abandoned  and  founded  a  school 
of  bis  own.     The  opinions  of  the  Bardesanists  ara 
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thus  described  by  Neandei' :  ■'  In  perfect  conforiuity 
with  the  Valentiniau  system,  Bardesanes  recognized, 
iu  man's  nature,  something  altogetlier  superior  to  tlie 
whole  world  in  which  man's  temporal  consciousness 
is  unfolded — something  above  its  owii  comprehension 
— the  human  soul — a  germinal  principle  sown  forth 
from  the  Pleroma — whose  essence  and  powers,  liav- 
ing  sprimg  from  tliis  loftier  region,  hence  remain  hid- 
den to  itself,  until  it  shall  attain  to  the  full  conscious- 
ness and  to  the  full  exercise  of  them  in  the  Pleroma. 
According  to  the  Gnostic  system,  this  could  properly 
be  true,  liowever,  only  in  respect  to  the  ypirituHl 
natures;  but  he  must  attribute  also,  according  to 
that  system,  to  the psi/chical  natures,  a  moad  freedom, 
superior  to  the  constraint  of  natural  influences,  or  to 
the  constraint  of  tlie  Ili/le.  Hence,  though,  like 
many  of  this  Gnostic  tendency,  he  busied  himself 
witli  astrology,  he  yet  combated  the  theory  which 
held  to  any  such  intiuence  of  the  stars,  as  determined 
with  necessity  the  life  and  actions  of  men.  '  W/ier- 
eoer  they  are,^  says  he  of  the  Christians,  '  they  are 
neither  conquered  by  bad  laws  and  customs,  nor 
constrained  by  the  dommant  constellations  that  pre- 
sided over  their  birth,  to  practise  the  sin  which  their 
Master  has  forbidden.  To  sickness,  however,  to 
poverty,  to  suffering,  to  that  which  is  accounted 
shameful  among  men,  they  are  subjected.  For  as 
our_/"/-c«  man  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  forced  into 
servitude,  but  if  forced,  resists ;  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  our  phenomenal  man,  as  a  man  for  service, 
amnot  easily  escape  subjection.  For  if  we  had  all 
power,  we  should  be  the  All, — and  so  if  we  had  no 
power,  we  should  be  tlie  tools  of  others,  and  not  our 
own.  But  if  God  helps,  all  things  are  possible,  and 
nothing  can  be  a  hindrance,  for  nothing  can  resist 
his  will.  And  though  it  may  seem  to  be  resisted, 
yet  this  is  so,  because  God  is  good,  and  lets  every  na- 
ture retain  its  own  indiriduality  and  its  own  free  will.' 
In  conformity  with  his  system,  he  sought  to  trace 
tlie  vestiges  of  truth  among  people  of  every  nation. 
In  India  he  noticed  a  class  of  sages  who  lived  in 
habits  of  rigid  asceticism,  (the  Brahmins,  Saniahs,) 
and  although  iu  the  midst  of  idolaters,  kept  them- 
selves pure  from  idolatry  and  worshipped  only  one 
God."  Bardesanes  farther  taught  that  Jesus  de- 
scended from  the  upper  regions,  clothed  not  with  a 
real,  but  with  a  celestial  and  aerial  body,  and  taught 
mankind  to  subdue  that  body  of  corruption  wliich 
they  carry  about  witli  them  in  this  mortal  life ;  and 
by  abstinence,  fasting,  and  contemplation,  to  disen- 
gage themselves  from  the  servitude  and  dominion  of 
that  mahgnant  matter  which  chained  down  the  soul 
to  low  and  ignoble  pursuits.     See  Gnostics. 

BAR  JUCHNE,  a  fabulous  bird  described  by  the 
Rabbinical  writers.  One  of  the  most  eminent  Rab- 
bis says,  that  when  she  extends  her  mngs  she  causes 
■A  total  eclipse  of  the  sun.  The  Talmud  declares 
that  one  of  her  eggs  once  fell  out  of  her  nest  and 
broke  downi  three  hunch-ed  cedars,  and  inundated  sixty 
villages. 


BARLAAMITES,  a  sect  of  Christian  heretics  in 
the  fourteentli  century.  They  were  followers  of 
Barlaam,  a  native  of  Calabria  in  Italy,  who  became 
a  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Basil,  lived  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  was  a  very  learned,  ambitious  and  fac- 
tious man.  Being  born  and  educated  among  the 
Latms,  he  at  first  agreed  with  them  in  opposing  the 
Greek  cluirch  ;  but  afterwards  changing  sides,  he  be- 
came a  most  powerful  champion  among  the  Greeks 
against  the  Latin  church.  While  an  abbot  at  Con- 
stantinople, he  made  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
monks  on  Mount  Athos,  and  brought  a  formal  com- 
plaint against  the  Hesychists  there  before  the  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople.  The  cause  was  tried 
before  a  council  A.  D.  1314,  and  the  monks  were 
acquitted,  the  only  charge  laid  against  them  being 
that  of  mysticism  in  seeking  for  tranquillity  of  mind, 
and  the  extinction  of  all  the  passions  by  means 
of  contemjilation.  The  result  was,  that  not  only 
were  the  monks  declared  free  from  all  blame,  but 
Barlaam  their  accuser  was  condemned,  upon  which 
he  (luittod  Greece  and  returned  to  Italy.  Not  long 
after  the  controversy  was  renewed  by  another  monk, 
Gregoiy  Acuidynus,  who  dented  what  Palamas  had 
maintained,  namely,  that  God  dwells  in  an  eternal 
light  distinct  from  liis  essence,  and  that  this  was  the 
light  seen  by  the  disciples  on  Momit  Tabor.  The 
dispute  now  changed  its  character.  It  had  no  longer 
a  reference  to  the  monks  on  Mount  Athos,  but  to 
the  light  on  Mount  Tabor.  Another  council  was 
held  on  this  point,  which  terminated  in  the  condem- 
nation of  Gregory  as  a  follower  of  Barlaam.  There 
were  several  subsequent  councils  which  met  on  this 
subject  at  Constantinople,  but  the  most  noted  was 
that  of  A.  D.  1360,  in  which  the  Barlaaraites  and 
their  friends  were  so  severely  censured,  that  they 
gradually  ceased  to  defend  themselves,  and  left 
Palamas  victorious.  The  opinions  which  were  sanc- 
tioned by  this  council  were,  that  the  energy  or  ope- 
ration of  God  was  distinct  from  his  substance,  and 
that  no  one  can  become  a  partaker  of  the  divhie 
essence  or  substance  itself;  but  it  is  possible  for 
tinite  natures  to  become  partakers  of  this  divine  light 
or  operation.  The  Barliuiniites,  on  the  contrary, 
denied  these  positions,  and  maintained  that  the  divine 
operations  or  attributes  do  not  diiier  from  the  divine 
essence ;  and  that  there  is  no  difierence  in  fact,  but 
only  in  our  modes  of  conceiving  them,  among  all  the 
tilings  which  are  said  to  be  in  God. 

In  A.  D.  1339,  Barlaam  was  sent  by  the  Pope  to 
Avignon  to  negociate  a  union  between  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches.  Two  years  after  he  withdrew 
from  C.'istantinople  in  consequence  of  a  change  of 
government,  came  to  Italy,  again  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  Latins  against  the  Greeks,  and  was  made 
bishop  of  Geraci  in  Naples,  wliere  he  died  about  the 
year  A.  D.  1348.  The  death  of  their  leader,  and  the 
defeat  which  they  sustained  shortly  after,  in  A.  D. 
1350,  put  an  end  to  the  discussion  which  the  Bar- 
laamites  had  raised,  and  dispersed  t!ie  sect. 
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BARN'ABAS'S  DAY— BARTHOLOMITES. 


BARXABAS'S  (St.)  DAY,  a  Romish  festival 
celebrated  on  the  lltli  of  June  in  honour  of  Barna- 
bas, who  is  so  often  and  so  honoui'ably  mentioned  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

BARX.VBITKS,  a  Romish  order  of  monks  which 
was  approved  by  Clement  VII.  in  1532,  and  con- 
finned  by  Paul  III.  in  1535.  They  assumed  the 
name  of  Re,^'ular  Clerks  of  St.  Paul,  whom  they 
chose  for  their  patron,  and  whose  epistles  they  read 
diligently,  but  they  were  commonly  called  Bariiahitoi, 
probably  from  their  devotion  to  St.  Barnabas.  This 
fraternity  at  first  renounced  all  possession.s  and  pro- 
perty like  the  Theatins,  living  solely  upon  the  gra- 
tuitous gifts  of  the  pious  ;  but  afterward  they  deemed 
it  expedient  to  hold  property,  and  have  certain  reve- 
nues. Their  principal  business  was  to  labour  as 
preachers  for  the  conversion  of  sinners.  There  have 
"been  several  learned  men  belonging  to  this  order, 
and  they  have  several  monasteries  in  France,  Italy, 
and  Savoy.  Their  habit  is  black,  and  they  profess 
tu  give  themselves  to  instruction,  catechizing,  and 
missionary  work. 

BARROWISTS,  a  name  which  was  sometimes 
applied  to  the  Brownists  (which  see),  after  one  of 
their  leaders. 

BARROWS,  mounds  of  earth  which  ha\'e  in  many 
countries  been  raised  over  the  remains  of  the  dead. 
It  would  appear  that  this  custom  of  burying  the 
dead  imder  little  bills  or  mounds  prevailed  among 
many  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Europe.  Isidore 
speaks  of  it  as  a  general  custom.  Virgil  attriljutes 
it  to  the  ancient  Romans.  Herodotus  mentions  it  as 
being  a  practice  of  the  Scythians,  and  from  that 
coimtry  Odin  may  have  possibly  bronght  it  with 
him  into  the  north,  where  it  has  prevailed  for  many 
centuries.  Many  monuments  of  this  kind  are  to  be 
found  in  both  England  and  Scotland.  Mr.  Blackwell, 
in  his  edition  of  Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities,  thus 
describes  the  barrows  of  the  ancient  Scandinavians : 
"  Most  Scandinavian  barrows  are  either  round  or 
oblong,  and  some  of  them  have  rows  of  upright 
stones  set  romid  them.  Some  oblong  barrows  have 
been  found  to  contain  two  cinerary  stone  chests,  one 
at  each  end,  and  occasionally  one  in  the  middle. 
Round  barrows  were  commonly  raised  over  stone 
^■aults  or  mortuary  chambers  iii  which  the  dead  body 
was  deposited,  either  buried  in  sand  or  laid  out  on  a 
flat  stone,  and  sometimes  placed  in  a  sitting  posture. 
Barrows  of  this  description  have  frequently  two  or 
more  vaults,  and  there  is  generally  a  passage  in  the 
eastern  or  southern  side,  leadmg  to,  and  on  a  level 
with,  the  mortuary  chambers.  Barrows  with  wooden 
chambers  would  appear  to  be  the  most  recent  of  all, 
and  to  have  been  raised  not  long  before  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  and  are,  therefore,  hkely  to 
oft'er  the  must  tempting  spoil  for  antiquaries.  Bar- 
rows in  considerable;  numbers  were  often  raised  on  a 
field  of  battle,  higli,  stone  encircled  liarrows  over  the 
fallen  chieftains,  and  lower  mounds  over  those  of 
theu-  followers.     Mention  is  also  frequently  made  of 


boats  and  even  large  ships  being  drawii  on  shore, 
turned  keel  uppermost,  the  bodies  of  the  slain  depo- 
sited under  them,  and  stones  and  earth  superimposed, 
thus  forming  what  may  appropriately  be  termed 
ship-barrows.  A  long,  square-shaped  stone  standing 
two  or  three  yards  out  of  the  ground,  and  called  a 
Bautasteiu  was  also  frequently  erected  in  memory  of 
a  fallen  warrior.  These  rude  cenotaphs  are  very 
common  iu  Norway  and  Sweden,  but  we  believe 
none  have  yet  been  found  bearing  hiscriptions." 

The  idea  has  been  started  by  a  learned  Danish 
writer,  that  the  stone  weapons  found  in  barrows 
were  meant  to  typify  the  power  of  the  god  Thor  over 
the  elves  and  spirits  of  darkness;  and  protect  the 
dead  from  their  macliinations.  This  theoiy,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be  more  ingenious  than  well-founded 
It  is  not  unhkely  that  burying  under  mounds  of 
earth,  which  was  practised  not  only  by  the  Scandi- 
navians and  Gemians,  but  also  by  several  Slavonic 
and  Celtic  tribes,  as  well  as  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Etruscans,  ma}'  have  been  founded  on  some  re- 
ligious dogma  held  at  a  very  remote  period  by  the 
common  ance.stors  of  all  these  nations. 

BARSANIANS,  a  heretical  sect  which  first  ap 
peared  in  the  sixth  century,  and  followed  the  errors 
of  the  Cainites  (wliich  see).  They  were  also  called 
Scritkhditcs.  They  maintained  the  errors  of  the 
ancient  heretics,  who  made  their  sacrifices  consist  in 
taking  wheat  flour  on  the  tip  of  their  fingers  and 
carrying  it  to  their  mouths.  They  refused  to  sit  at 
meat  with  other  people,  and  they  are  said  also  to 
have  regarded  the  Holy  Ghost  as  a  creature. 

BARSANUPHITES,  a  section  of  the  Euty- 
CUIANS  (which  see). 

BARTHOLOMEW'S  (St.)  DAY,  a  festival  cele- 
brated by  the  Church  of  Rome  on  the  24th  of  Au- 
gust, in  honour  of  St.  Bartholomew,  one  of  the  twelve 
apostles  of  our  Lord.  This  day  is  rendered  particu- 
larly memorable  in  history,  by  the  atrocious  mas- 
sacre of  the  French  Protestants  on  St.  Bartholomew's 
eve  in  1572.  The  bloody  scene  commenced  at 
midnight,  and  continued  three  days  at  Paris.  Ad- 
miral Colign}-,  a  distinguished  Huguenot,  was  the 
first  victim.  With  him  five  hundred  noblemen,  and 
about  six  thousand  other  Protestants  were  butchered 
in  Paris  alone.  Orders  had  been  despatched  to  all 
l)arts  of  the  empire  for  a  similar  massacre  of  the 
Protestants  everywhere.  More  than  30,000,  some 
say  70,000,  perished  by  the  hands  of  assassins,  uiuler 
the  sanction  of  Charles  IX.  and  the  queen  mother. 
In  token  of  joy  for  this  massacre  of  the  Protestants, 
the  Pope  ordered  a  jubilee  tliroughout  Christendom. 
St.  Bartholomew's  day  is  also  noted  for  another 
event  of  a  very  melancholy  nature,  the  Act  of  Non- 
conformity having  come  into  operation  on  that  day 
in  1000,  by  which  2,000  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
England  were  deprived  of  their  hvings. 

BARTHOLOMITES,  a  religious  order  in  the 
Romish  Chm-ch,  founded  at  Genoa  in  A.  I>.  1307.  A 
few  years  l>2fore,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  having  gono 
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into  Aniieiiia  hail  persecuted  many  of  the  Chris- 
tians, but  particulai'ly  tlie  monks  of  St.  Basil  settled 
at  Monte-Negro,  putting  a  number  of  them  to  death, 
and  compelling  tlie  rest  to  seek  safety  in  flight. 
Some  of  these  monks  found  a  home  in  Genoa,  where 
a  monastery  was  established.  For  a  time  the  order 
(louriphed,  and  various  convents  connected  with  tliem 
were  built  in  different  parts  of  Italy.  At  length  they 
began  to  degenerate.  They  changed  their  habit  into 
that  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  and  laid  aside  tlie 
rule  of  St.  Basil  for  that  of  St.  Austin.  In  the 
course  of  another  century  the  order  had  consider- 
ably declined,  and  in  1650  it  was  entirely  suppressed 
by  Pope  Innocent  X.,  and  the  effects  of  the  monks 
confiscated. 

BARULES,  a  sect  of  Christian  heretics,  who  held 
that  Jesus  Christ  had  only  the  phantom  of  a  body ; 
that  souls  were  created  before  the  world,  and  that 
they  lived  all  at  one  time,  with  many  other  absurdi- 
ties equally  gross  and  impious. 

BARZAKLI,  a  term  used  by  the  iMohannnedans 
to  denote  the  inter\al  of  time  between  a  man's  death 
and  his  resurrection,  during  which  they  think  men 
neither  go  to  heaven  nor  hell. 

BASIIARITES,  a  division  of  the  Mohammedan 
sect  called  Motavveilah. 

BASIL'S  (St.)  LITURGY,  one  of  tlie  numerous 
Liturgies  or  Service-Books  used  by  the  Greek 
Church.  It  is  very  long,  and  is  used  upon  all  the 
Sundays  of  Lent,  except  Palm-Sunday,  upon  the 
Thursday  and  Saturday  of  Passion-Week,  upon 
Christmas-Eve,  and  the  eve  of  the  Epiphany,  and  up- 
on St.  Basil's-day.  This  Liturgy  was  composed  liy 
Basil,  commonly  called  the  Great,  Bishop  of  Ca'- 
sarea,  in  Cappadocia.  He  was  born  in  A.  D.  329, 
in  that  city,  of  a  noble  Christian  family.  He  was 
Ijrought  up  from  childhood  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  faith  by  his  parents ;  but  more  especial'y 
by  his  grandmother,  Macrina,  who  had  been  a  hearer 
of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus.  Having,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  times,  spent  several  years  in  a 
monastery,  he  accpiired  a  strong  attachment  to  mo- 
uiistie  habits,  founded  several  new  monasteries,  for 
which  he  di'ew  up  a  code  of  laws,  and  lias  since  been 
esteemed  the  patron  of  Eastern  ascetics.  Having 
been  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  his  native  city,  he, 
along  with  his  brother  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  his 
friend  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  was  mainly  instrumen- 
tal in  procuring  the  triumph  of  the  Nicene  doctrines 
in  tlie  Oriental  church.  And  when  the  Emperor 
Valens  wished  to  compel  Basil  to  receive  Arians 
Into  the  fellowship  of  his  church,  the  worthy  bishop 
offered  a  noble  resistance  to  the  tyrant's  arbitrary 
demand.  He  replied  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear ;  pos- 
sessions of  which  men  might  deprive  him,  he  had 
none  except  his  few  books  and  his  cloak.  An  exile 
was  no  exile  for  him,  since  he  knew  that  the  whole 
earth  is  the  Lord's.  If  torture  was  threatene ',  his 
f'eeble  body  would  yield  to  the  lirst  blows,  and  death 
would  bring  him  neaier  to  his  God,  after  whom  he 


longed.  Valens  was  awed  by  the  magnanimity  oi 
the  Christian  pastor.  Often  he  was  on  the  point  of 
condemning  him  to  exile,  but  he  did  not  venture  on 
that  step.  By  his  moderation  and  exemplary  meek- 
ness, Basil  did  not  a  little  towards  promoting  the 
union  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches,  which 
had  been  separated  the  more  widely  by  the  Antio- 
chian  schism.  To  the  last  he  maintained  his  mo- 
nastic habit  and  ascetic  mode  of  life,  which  indeed 
wore  out  his  constitution,  which  had  never  been  ro- 
bust.    He  died  on  the  1st  of  January  A.  D.  379. 

BASILIAN  MONKS,  religious  monks  of  the  or- 
der of  St.  Basil.  The  monks  of  the  Greek  church 
belong  to  this  order,  and  have  among  them  three 
ranks,  those  of  probationer,  proficient,  and  per- 
fect. It  is  said  that,  in  the  various  retreats  of 
Moiuit  Athos  alone,  there  are  no  less  than  forty 
thousand  monks  and  hermits.  Tlie  Ba>ilian  monks 
wear  black  clothes,  plain,  and  without  any  ornament, 
consisting  of  a  long  cassock,  and  a  great  gown  with 
large  slee\es.  They  wear  on  their  heads  a  hood 
hanging  down  upon  the  shoulders.  They  wear  no 
linen,  sleep  without  sheets  upon  straw,  eat  no  flesh, 
fast  very  often,  and  till  the  ground  with  their  own 
hands.  The  order  was  originated  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury by  Basil  the  Great,  who,  having  retired  into  a 
desert  in  the  province  of  Pontus,  founded  a  monas- 
tery for  the  convenience  of  himself  and  his  numerous 
followers,  and  drew  up  a  series  of  rules  which  he 
wished  all  the  monks  of  his  order  carefully  to  ob- 
s;  rve.  The  new  order  soon  spread  over  all  the 
I'kst,  and  passed  into  the  West.  It  has  been  al- 
leged by  some  authors,  that  Basil  lived  to  see 
90,000  monks  connected  with  his  order  in  the  East 
alone.  This  order  was  introduced  in  the  West  in 
A.  D.  1057,  and  was  refoniied  in  1569  by  Pope 
Gregory  XIII. ,  who  united  the  Basilian  monks  of 
It.ily,  Spain,  and  Sicily  into  one  congregation,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  the  monastery  of  St.  Saviour 
at  Messina.  This  order  is  said  to  have  produced  \i 
popes,  1,805  bishops,  3,010  abbots,  and  11,085  mar- 
tyrs, besides  an  enormous  number  of  confessors  and 
nuns.  It  also  boasts  of  several  emperors,  kings, 
and  princes  who  have  embraced  its  ride. 

BASILIANS.     See  Bogomiles, 

BASILICA  (Gr.  Ba.iileu;  a  king)  buildings 
among  the  ancient  Romans  used  as  courts  of  law, 
or  places  of  merchandise.  On  the  conversion  of 
the  Emperor  ConstantLne,  many  of  these  public 
halls  were  given  for  the  purpose  of  holding  Chris- 
tian assemblies  for  worship.  Thus  the  Basilica: 
were  in  many  cases  converted  into  chm-ches,  and 
the  word  came  in  after-ages  to  be  used  to  denote 
churches.  Some  writers  have  supposed  that  the 
name  was  gi%en  them  because  they  were  places 
where  worship  was  paid  to  Him  wlio  is  King  .of 
the  whole  earth,  A  Christian  Busiliai,  as  we  learn 
from  Dr,  Smith,  consisted  of  four  parts  :  1.  The  ves- 
tibule of  entrance.  2.  The  nave  or  centre  aisle, 
which  was  divided  frcm  the  twr  side  ai.sle.s  by  a  row 
11 
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of  columns  on  each  of  its  sides.  It  w.is  in  this  part 
of  the  Basilica,  that  the  people  assembled  for  public 
worship.  3.  The  auibo,  a  part  of  the  lower  extre- 
mity of  the  nave  raised  above  the  general  level  of 
tlie  door  by  a  Might  of  steps.  4.  The  sanctuary,  in 
the  centre  of  which  was  placed  the  high  altar  under 
a  tabernacle  or  canopy,  at  which  the  priest  otficialed 
with  his  face  turned  towards  the  iieople.  Aroimd 
this  altar,  and  in  the  wings  of  the  sanctuary,  were 
seats  for  the  assistant  clergj'  or  elders,  with  an  ele- 
vated chair  for  the  bishop  or  pastor  at  the  bottom  of 
the  circle  in  the  centre.  The  word  Basilica,  in 
modern  use,  is  only  applied  to  those  churches,  as  the 
Lateran  at  Rome,  which  are  distinguished  for  their 
size  and  magniticence.  In  Rome  tliere  are  seven 
churches  which  bear  this  name,  all  of  them  having 
canons,  and  enjoying  peciiliai-  privileges.  Sec 
Churches. 

BASILIDI.WS,  a  heretical  Christian  sect  which 
appeared  in  the  second  century.     It  derived  its  name 
from  Basilides  of  Alexandria,  one  of   the  earliest 
and  most  distinguished  leaders  of  the  Gnostics.     He 
is  .said  to  have  sjient  some  time  at  Antioch,  and 
from  thence  to  have  passed  to  Persia,  wliere  he  dif- 
fused Gnostic  doctrines.     But  the  principal  tield  in 
which  he  laboured  as  a  teaclior  of  heresy,  was  Alex- 
andria, where  he  seems  to  have  li\ed  for  a  number  of 
years,  although,  according  to  Epiphanius,  Syria  was 
his  native   country.     He  apjiears  to   have  been  a 
disciple  of  Menander,  but    improved  upon   his   dne- 
trines,  and  laid  the  foundatidn  of  a  school  of  liis 
own.     The  system  of  Basilides  has  given    rise  to 
considerable  discussion  among  tlie  learned.     He  is 
said  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  to  have  made  pro- 
fession of  having  received  from  Glaucias,  a  discip'e 
of  ilie  Apostle  Peter,  the  esoteric  doctrines  of  that 
eminent    follower  of  Christ.      No   other  Cln-istian 
writer,    however,    makes   the   slightest   allusion   to 
Glaucias.     At  the  foundation  of  the  whole  scheme 
of  Basilides  lay  the  doctrine  of  emanations.     At  the 
head  of  the  world  of  emanations  stood  tlie  Supreme 
God,  the  origin  of  life  and  of  all  creation.     From 
this  infinitely   exalted  being   were  produced  seven 
most  excellent  beings  called  .^viNS  (which  see).  The 
nature  of  these  spiritual  powers  is  thus  described  by 
Neander :  "  In   order  to  the  production  of  life — he 
conceived  —it  was   necessary  tliat  the  being  who  in- 
cludes all  perfection  in  liimself  sliould  unfold  himself 
into  the  several  attributes  whieli  express  the  idea  of 
absolute  perfection;  and  in  place  of  abstract  notional 
attributes,  unsuited  to   the  Oriental  taste,  lie  substi- 
tuted  lirinij,   >:el/-siihsi.il.eiit,  ever  active,  liypostalisi'd 
jioiinrn:  first,  the  intellectual  powers,  the  spirit,  the 
rea'^on,  the  thinking  power,  wisdom  ;   next,   niight, 
whereby  (iod  executes  the  ]iurposes  of  his  wisdom  ; 
and,   lastly,   the   mnrnl  iittrihiitoi,   iudependentlv    c.f 
which  God's  ahnighty  power  is  never  exerted;  namely, 
liDliiiruK  or  7noral  j/erftxiion,  whei'e  the  term  is  to  be 
understood  according  to  its  Hellenistic  and  Hebrew 
iiicaiiing, — not  iu  the  more  restricted  sense  of  our 


word  rir/liteoii)iess.  Next  to  moral  [lerfection  fol- 
lows inward  tranc|uillity,  peace,  which,  as  Basilides 
ri^ditly  judged,  can  exist  only  in  connection  with 
holiness: — and  this  peace,  which  is  the  characteris- 
tic of  the  divine  life,  concludes  the  evolution  of  lite 
within  God  himself.  The  number  seven  was  re- 
garded by  Basilides,  as  it  was  by  manv  theosophists 
of  this  period,  as  a  .sacred  number:  and  accordinglv 
those  seven  powers,  togetlier  with  the  primal  ground 
out  of  which  they  were  evolved,  constituted  in  his 
scheme,  the  first  octave,  or  root  of  all  existence. 
From  this  jioint,  the  spiritual  life  proceeded  to  evolve 
itself  farther  and  farther,  into  numberless  gradations 
of  existence,  each  lower  one  being  ever  the  impres- 
sion, the  antitype  of  the  higher." 

T'hns  according  to  the  system  of  the  Basilidians 
there  was  a  certain  successi\e  scale  in  the  creation 
of  things,  each  link  in  the  chain  of  beings  being 
connected  with  that  wliich  goes  before,  and  with 
that  which  follows.  Ho  held  that  there  were  305 
regions  or  gradations  of  the  spiritual  world,  corre- 
S|ionding  to  the  number  of  the  days  of  the  year. 
This  truth  was  ex[)ressed  by  the  mystical  word 
Abr.\xas  (which  see),  expressing,  according  to  the 
Geeek  mode  of  reckoning  by  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
the  whole  emanation-world  as  an  evolution  of  the 
Divine  essence. 

Basilides  taught  a  dualistic  system,  in  which  con- 
tradictory princi|:iles  have  been  in  operation  from  the 
beginning,  l^ight,  life,  soul,  goodness,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  darkness,  death,  matter,  evil,  on  the  other, 
have  extended  tin-ough  the  whole  progressive  coiuse 
of  the  world,  which,  by  the  very  constitution  of 
things,  is  intended  to  accomplish  a  process  of  purifi- 
cation, separating  good  from  evil,  light  from  dark- 
ness, life  from  deatli,  and  soul  from  matter.  The 
life  of  each  individual  man  on  earth  stands  connected, 
in  the  great  refining  process,  with  the  preceding 
series  of  existences.  Each  one  brings  evil  with  hiin 
out  of  some  earlier  state  of  existence,  and  from  this 
evil  he  has  to  purify  himself  in  the  present  life,  thus 
fitting  himself  for  a  better  condition  in  a  subsequent 
state  of  being.  The  question  has  been  raised,  whe- 
ther Basilides  believed  in  the  transnn'gration  of  the 
souls  of  men  into  brute  animals.  His  own  language 
shows  )il.ainly,  that  he  entertained  such  an  idea,  ami, 
indeed,  he  cunid  scarcely  avoid  it  in  developing  tlic 
fundamental  principles  of  his  system. 

An  angel,  whom  he  denominates  AucilON  (which 
see\  the  ruler,  was  believed,  by  this  speculative  Gnos- 
tic teacher,  to  preside  over  and  contrnl  tlie  whole 
purifying  process  of  nature  and  histurv.  An  im- 
portant addition  was  afterwanls  made  to  this  doctrine 
by  his  son,  Isidoriis,  who  taught  th.at  to  every  soid 
incorporated  in  a  body  there  was  assigned  an  at- 
tendant angel,  to  whom  it  committed  the  guidance 
of  its  p.articuliir  process  of  puriliealion,  and  of  its 
particular  training,  and  wlio  probalily,  al'tcr  its  se- 
paration from  the  body,  was  suiiposcd  to  accompany 
it  to  its  place  of  destination. 
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In  regard  to  tlie  sclipme  of  man's  roJeniiJtion.  Ha- 
eilifles  believed  tlie  Redeemer  to  be  merely  an  .-Eon, 
thougli  no  doubt  the  liiglie.st  ,Eun  sent  down  by  the 
Supreme  f4od  to  execute  the  work  of  Redeemer.  This 
being  united  himself  with  the  man  Jesus  at  his 
baptism  in  the  Jordan,  who  differed,  indeed,  from 
other  men  only  in  degree,  and  could  scarcely  he  re- 
garded as  impeccable,  but  as  actually  himself  need- 
ing redemption.  The  sufferings  of  Christ,  accord- 
ing to  the  system  of  Basilides,  had  no  connection 
with  the  redemption  of  man  ;  but  the  sin  of  each  in- 
di\'idual  was  expiated  by  his  own  personal  suffer- 
ings. Thus  the  doctrine  of  justilication,  as  laid 
down  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  was  denied,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  Christ,  in  the  room  of  the  guilty,  was 
entirely  set  at  nought. 

The  moral  system  of  the  Basilidians  has  been 
much  misrepresented  by  several  ancient  writers,  wlio 
speak  of  them  as  sanctioning  evil  practices  of  every 
kind.  Such  a  view  of  the  doctrines  of  this  sect  could 
only  arise  from  an  entire  ignorance  of  the  whole 
theory.  Man,  in  the  view  of  Basilides,  carries  with- 
in him  opposite  and  contradictory  elements  from  two 
opposite  kingdoms.  He  has  a  liigher  and  godlike 
nature,  and  he  lias  a  lower  nature,  consisting  of  ele- 
ments foreign  to  his  higher  nature.  But  it  is  his 
duty  to  strive  and  pray  that  the  lower  may  be  kept 
iu  complete  subjection  to  the  higher  nature,  and  that 
thus  the  purifying  process  may  be  carried  forward, 
which  will  prepare  nian  f(]r  a  better  state  of  being 
beyond  the  grave. 

The  Basilidians  are  accused  by  several  writers  of 
using  incantations,  and  carrying  about  with  them 
amulets  or  charms  to  ward  oft'  diseases  and  calamities 
of  every  kind.  No  doubt,  as  has  been  already 
noticed  under  the  article  Abr.\xas,  there  are  many 
precious  stones  and  gems,  with  inscriptions  upon 
them,  which  are  extant  to  this  hour,  and  which 
are  often  attributed  to  the  .sect  of  heretics  we 
are  now  considering.  But  it  is  probable  that 
these  ciu-ions  gems  are  heathenish  in  their  origin, 
and  were  never  in  the  possession  of  any  Chris- 
tian sect  whatever.  "  It  appears  to  me,"  saysBeau- 
sobre,  speaking  of  these  stones,  "altogether  incredi- 
ble, that  a  sect  which  made  profession  of  Christianity 
should  have  adopted  the  monsters  adored  by  the 
IVL;yptians  ;  or  that  a  man  who  boasted  of  derivirig 
his  doctrine  from  Matthias,  and  from  an  intequ-eter 
of  St.  Peter,  and  who  received  tlie  gospels  and  the 
epistles  of  St.  Paul,  should  make  images  of  the  Deity, 
at  a  time  when  Christians  had  the  most  excessive 
aversion  to  all  sorts  of  images,  even  the  most  inno- 
cent." Irena?us  charges  the  Basilidians  with  disre- 
garding the  Old  Testament,  or,  at  least,  denying  it 
the  same  authority  as  the  Xew.  For  this  assertion 
no  evidence  is  adduced  sufficiently  strong  to  sub- 
stantiate a  charge  so  serious.  Both  Epiphaniiis 
and  Jerome  declare,  that  the  Basilidian  heresy  con- 
tinued till  their  day,  but  shortly  afler  it  seems  to 
Lave  entirely  disappeared. 


BASS.-VR.E,  or  B.\.s.SARiDES,  (from  Gr.  Baxsaris, 
a  long  robe),  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  Bacchce 
or  Mrrnad-',  from  the  long  robe  which  tliey  w^ore  on 
festival  occasions. 

B.VSSAREI'S.  a  surname  of  Dionysus,  or  Bac- 
chus, derived  f'nmi  the  same  source  as  that  which  is 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  article. 

BAT.4.LA,  a  name  signifying  God  the  Creator, 
applied  to  the  Supreme  Being  by  the  Pagan  in- 
habitants of  the  Philippine  islands. 

BATARA-GOirROU,  the  god  of  heaven  and  of 
justice  among  the  Battas  of  Sumatra. 

B.\TEL\IM,  a  word  used  fonnerly  among  the 
Jews  to  denote  persons  of  full  age  and  free  condi- 
tion, who  had  leisure  to  attend  the  service  of  the  syna- 
gogue. It  was  a  rule  that  a  synagogue  was  to  be  erect- 
ed in  every  place  where  there  were  ten  Baielnimx, 
for  less  than  ten  did  not  make  a  congregation,  and 
where  a  congi-egation  did  not  exist  a  synagogue  could 
not  be  built.  With  a  smaller  number  the  business 
of  a  synagogue  could  not  be  conducted.  This  ori- 
ginated from  the  notion  that  God  woidd  not  hear 
their  [iraj-ers  if  fewer  than  ten  were  present.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  this  idea  may  have  arisen  from 
the  declaration  of  God  to  .\braham,  that  if  there  had 
been  ten  righteous  men  found  in  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah, these  wicked  cities  would  have  been  spared. 
See  Synagogue. 

BATHENIANS,  a  name  given  to  the  Assassin.s 
(which  see).  Herbelot  informs  us  that  Bathen  sig- 
nifies the  secret  knowledge  of  mysteries,  and  their 
meaning. 

BATII.ILA-MEI  CAPAL,  which  means  God 
tlie  Creator,  the  principal  divinity  of  a  Malay  tribe 
in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

V,tVl'il-^(n,(Yleh.  Dmir/hterofit  Voice).  'When 
the  Spirit  of  God  ceased  to  speak  by  the  mouth  of 
the  Old  Testament  prophets,  the  Jews  pretended 
that  the  Bnth-Kol  was  substituted  for  it,  or  a  voice 
from  heaven  sometimes  accompanied,  as  they  al- 
leged, by  thunder.  It  was  called  the  daughter  of  a 
voice,  because  it  succeeded  in  place  of  the  oracular 
voice  delivered  from  the  mercy-seat,  when  God  was 
consulted  by  Urim  and  Thnnimim.  It  was,  in  fact, 
nothing  more  than  a  species  of  divination  which  they 
invented.  The  Rabbis  alleged  that  they  heard  a 
secret  voice  or  sugsestion  speaking  to  their  hearts, 
and  that  by  these  insvard  intimations  they  regulated 
their  conduct.  Thus  they  inculcated  upon  the  peo- 
ple that  God  still  spoke  to  them  as  he  (hd  to  their 
fathers.  But  as  the  traditional  law  was  subsidiary 
to  the  written  law,  and  served  many  purposes  of  the 
Jewish  priests,  so  the -Br/M-A'o/  wassubsidiary  to  tradi- 
tion. Its  assistance  was  of  great  advantage  to  Rabbi 
Hillel  and  Rabbi  Samuel,  since  it  pronounced  them 
both,  in  the  presence  of  all  their  disciples,  worthy  to 
receive  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Spirit  of  prophecy  is 
likewise  attributed  to  the  Bath-Kol.  Thus,  by  its 
suggestions.  Ilyrcanus  knew  of  the  defeat  of  An- 
tiochus  nn  the  verv  dav  that    the   lialtle   w,-is  fought. 
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Tlie  most  superstitious  feelings  and  prejudices  were 
fostered  by  the  Rabbis  in  connection  with  this  oracle. 
Thus  Simeon  iind  .Tochanan  being  desirous  to  see 
Sanuiel,  who  taujrht  at  Habvlon,  had  resolved  tocon- 
snlt  the  fi/M-AV about  their  jouniey.  Accordingly, 
they  listened,  as  they  passed  by  a  school,  and  heard 
a  child  read  these  words  of  Scripture,  "  Samuel  is 
dead."  Hence  they  concluded,  that  their  friend  at 
Babylon  nnist  liave  died,  and  the  fact  happening  to 
correspond  with  their  impression,  they  were  con- 
tinned  in  their  beUef  of  the  implicit  credit  due  to 
the  information  commimicated  by  the  oracidar  voice, 
which  they  could  no  longer  doubt  supplied  them 
with  secret  intimations  fj'om  heaven.  Waimouides 
explains  the  Baih-Kol  to  be  "  when  a  man  has  such 
a  strong  imagination,  that  he  belie\es  he  hears  a 
voice  from  without  himself."  Some  of  the  Jewish 
authors,  however,  allege  that  it  was  a  distinctly  arti- 
culate voice  heard  from  heaven  in  the  midst  of  thim- 
der.  The  Talmud  contains  a  number  of  incredible 
stories  on  the  subject  of  this  voice,  which  are  evi- 
dently nothing  more  than  idle  Rabbinical  tales. 

BATTLE  (Tri.\i.  by),  a  mode  of  ordeal  or  appeal 
to  the  judgment  of  God,  which  was  sometimes  re- 
sorted to  in  the  old  Norman  courts  of  this  kingdom. 
This  impious  and  absurd  custom  was  used  for  the 
decision  of  all  civil  and  criminal  questions  in  the 
last  report,  and  when  the  evidence  against  an  ac- 
cused person  did  not  amount  to  positive  proof  In 
such  a  case  the  accused  had  it  in  his  power  to  de- 
mand a  trial  by  battle.  Should  the  prosecutor  con- 
sent, and  the  case  appear  to  the  judges  so  doubtful 
as  to  warrant  this  mode  of  ascertaining  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  party,  the  trial  forthwith  proceeded 
in  the  following  manner.  The  accused  presented 
himself  with  the  book  of  the  Gospels  in  his  right 
hand,  and  grasping  with  his  left  the  right  hand  of 
the  accuser,  took  an  oath  in  these  terms  :  "  Hear 
me,  thou  whom  I  hold  by  the  right  hand,  I  am 
not  guilty  of  the  felony  with  which  thou  ha?t 
cluirged  me.  So  help  me,  God  and  his  saints.  And 
tliis  will  I  defend  with  my  body  against  thee  as  this 
court  shall  award."  Then  exchanging  hands  and 
taking  the  book  in  turn,  the  accuser  swore,  "  Hear 
me,  thou  whom  I  hold  by  the  hand ;  thou  art  per- 
jured, because  thou  art  guilty.  So  help  me,  God 
and  his  saints.  And  this  will  I  prove  against  thee 
with  my  body,  as  this  court  shall  award."  The 
court  then  named  a  day  on  which  the  matter  was  to 
he  decided  between  the  two  parties  by  single  com- 
bat. Hoth  apjieared  on  the  field  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, with  the  head,  legs,  and  arms  bare,  bearing 
each  of  them  in  his  left  hand  a  square  target  of 
leather,  with  wliich  to  protect  his  body,  and  in  his 
right  hand  a  wooden  stave,  one  ell  in  length,  and 
turned  at  the  end.  Should  the  accused  party,  when 
on  the  spot,  decline  to  fight,  or,  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  be  miable  to  continue  the  battle,  he  was  imnie- 
diatply  pronounced  guilty  of  the  crime  charged 
against  him,  and  either  summarily  hanged,  or  con- 


demned to  forfeit  his  property  and  lose  his  members. 
If  on  the  other  hand  he  slew  his  accuser,  or  com- 
pelled him  to  own  himself  defejited,  or  even  although 
he  failed  to  do  either,  yet  if  he  could  protract  the 
combat  till  the  stars  appeared  in  the  evening,  he  was 
acquitted  of  the  crijne,  and  set  at  liberty.  The  trial 
by  battle,  though  long  in  abeyjince,  was  luiexpectedly 
called  for,  and  admitted,  in  a  case  of  alleged  mur- 
der, so  recently  as  1817,  and  in  consequence  it  was 
abolished  by  Act  of  Parliament.     See  Ordkal. 

BAXTERIANS,  those  who,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  adopted  the  opinions  of  Richard  Baxter,  an 
eminent  Nonconformist  divine,  who  sought  by  a  kind 
of  intemiediate  system  to  reconcile  the  diiiei'enccs 
between  the  Anninians  and  Calvinists.  This  excel- 
lent and  truly  devout  minister  of  Christ  was  born  at 
Rowton,  it!  Shropshire,  on  the  l"2th  November  \6\h. 
His  mind  was  early  devoted  to  the  study  of  theology, 
and  having  been  educated  for  the  chm-ch,  he  was  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  successful  ministers  of  his 
day.  His  lot  was  cast  in  troublous  times,  and  hav- 
ing abandoned  the  Chm-ch  of  England,  he  joined  the 
Nonconformists,  in  connection  with  whom  he  labour- 
ed much  and  sufim-ed  deeply,  at  a  period  charac- 
terized above  e\'ery  other  in  English  history  by 
intolerance  and  persecution  for  conscience"  sake. 
Baxter  was  a  peculiarly  mild  and  peace-loving  man. 
It  grieved  hnn,  therefore,  that  sectarian  animosity 
prevailed  around  him  to  such  an  extent.  At  Kidder- 
minster, where  he  laboured  as  a  pastor  for  many 
years,  he  quietly  prosecuted  his  Jlastcr's  work  among 
a  devotedly  attached  people,  until,  to  their  great 
grief,  he  was  com]ielled  by  persecution  to  leave  them. 
His  authorship  was  most  extensive,  no  fewer  than 
one  hundred  and  foilyiive  treatises  having  come 
from  his  pen.  The  system  of  opinions  which  from 
him  has  been  named  Baxterianism,  may  be  viewed 
as  a  system  of  moderate  or  low  Calvinism,  verging 
strongly  towards  Arminiauism.  Thus  Baxter  taught 
that  God  had  elected  some  to  be  saved  without  fore- 
sight of  antecedent  faith  ;  while  others  to  whom  the 
gospel  is  i)reached  have  common  grace,  if  they  im- 
prove which  they  shall  obtain  saving  grace.  lie 
maintained  with  Calvin  that  the  merits  of  the  death 
of  Clu'ist  are  to  be  applied  to  believers  only  ;  but  ho 
maintained  also  with  Arminius,  that  all  men  are  in 
a  state  capable  of  .salvation.  He  held  with  Cabin 
the  perseverance  of  the  saints  ;  and  yet  he  held  with 
Arminius  that  a  man  may  have  saving  grace  in  so 
weak  a  degree  as  to  lose  it  again.  He  asserted  wiili 
Calvin  that  there  are  certain  fruits  of  Christ's  death 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  elect  alone,  and  yet  he  as- 
serted with  Arminius  that  Christ  has  made  a  con- 
ditional deed  of  gift  of  these  benetits  to  all  mankind, 
while  the  elect  alone  accept  and  possess  them.  He 
keenly  contended  for  predestination,  and  a^  keenly 
contended  against  reprobation.  Thus,  by  a  nimiber 
of  apparently  o|)posite  and  contradictory  statements, 
did  Baxter  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  conllicting 
systems  of  the  Calvinists  and  the  Arminiaiis.     Dr. 
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WilUajiis,  an  able  detender  of  the  Baxterian  scheme, 
taught  that  the  gospel  reveals  rather  a  law  to  be 
obeved  than  promises  to  be  believed  and  blessings  to 
be  accepted.  Hence  the  Baxterians  received  the 
name  of  Neononiiaiis,  or  advocates  of  a  new  law. 
They  regarded  certain  qualiiications  as  indispensable 
to  render  ii&  capable  of  being  justified  by  Christ's 
righteousness.  The  same  doctrine  was  taught  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  by  Cameron  and  Arayraut 
(See  Amyraluists;,  and  in  America  by  Dr.  Hop- 
kins (See  HOPKINSIANS).  The  hypothesis,  how- 
ever, which  was  started  by  Baxter  and  su])ported  by 
Williams  and  others,  is  now  very  generally  recog- 
nized as  utterly  inadequate  to  solve  the  difficulties 
of  this  mysterious  subject.     See  Armixi.\ns — Cal- 

VINISi'S. 

BAZEND.  See  Abesta. 
BEADLE,  a  church  officer.  See  Acolyte. 
BEADS,  much  used  by  the  Komanists  in  devo- 
tional exercises,  for  tlie  purpose  of  counting  their 
Ave-  Marias  and  Paternosters.  The  expression 
"  bidding  of  the  beads,"  is  used  by  Romish  priests 
when  charging  their  hearers  to  say  so  many  Pater- 
nosters for  a  soul  departed.  The  custom  of  count- 
ing beads  in  private  prayers  prevailed  from  an  an- 
cient date  among  the  Hindus,  and  from  them  it 
seems  to  have  passed  to  the  Mohammedan  dervishes. 
Tlie  Roman  Catholics  of  Spain  may  have  perhaps 
received  the  practice  from  the  Moors.  In  this  way 
the  custom  in  all  probability  was  introduced  into  the 
Romish  Cluu'ch.  Bead-strings  were  mucli  used  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  at  that  time,  as  at  pre- 
sent, they  consisted  of  fifteen  decades  of  smaller 
beads  for  the  Ace  J/ar/a,  witli  a  larger  bead  between 
eacli  ten  for  the  Pater  Nosier.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  the  fifteenth  century  tliat  the  virtues  of  the  Eo- 
mrij,  or  bead-string,  came  to  be  so  generally  believed 
among  Romanists,  that  this  instrument  of  devotion 
was  brought  into  common  use.  Mosheim  states  that 
there  are  tolerably  distinct  traces  of  the  use  of  beads, 
or  praying  according  to  a  numerical  arrangement,  to 
be  found  in  the  tenth  century.     See  Rosary'. 

BEAR- WORSHIP.  Among  the  Ostiak  Tartars 
in  Siberia,  the  bear  is  held  in  great  veneration.  It 
is  sacrificed  to  their  gods  as  being  the  most  acceptable 
lictim  they  can  select.  As  soon  as  they  have  killed 
the  animal,  they  strip  off  its  skin,  and  hang  it  in 
presence  of  their  idol  on  a  veiy  high  tree.  They 
now  pay  homage  to  it,  and  utter  doleful  lamentations 
over  the  dead  bear,  excusing  themselves  for  having 
put  it  to  death,  by  attributing  the  fatal  deed  to  the 
arrow  and  not  to  the  person  that  shot  it.  This  part 
of  their  worship  arises  from  the  idea  that  the  soul 
of  the  bear  will  take  the  first  opportunity  of  reveng- 
ing itself  upon  its  murderers.  Such  is  the  dread 
which  they  entertain  for  this  formidable  animal,  that 
in  taking  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Russian 
government  to  which  they  are  subject,  they  de- 
clare their  wish  that  if  they  fail  to  fulfil  their  oatli, 
tliey  may   be  devoured   by  a  bear.     The  mode   of 


swearing  among  the  O.^tiaks  is  curious.  A  bear's 
.skin  is  spread  upon  the  ground,  and  on  it  are  laid  a 
hatchet,  a  knife,  and  a  piece  of  bread.  The  bread  is 
presented  to  tlie  person  making  oath,  and  before  eat- 
ing it,  he  makes  a  fidl  statement  of  all  that  he  knows 
about  the  matter  in  question,  and  eonfirais  his  state- 
ment by  the  following  imprecation  :  ■•  May  this  bear 
tear  me  to  pieces,  this  bread  choke  me,  this  knife  be 
my  death,  and  this  hatchet  sever  my  head  from  my 
body,  if  I  do  not  speak  the  trutli."  In  doubtful 
cases  they  present  themselves  before  an  idol,  and 
pronoimce  the  .same  oatli,  with  this  additional  cir- 
cumstance, that  he  who  takes  the  oath  cuts  olf  a 
piece  of  the  idol's  no.se  with  his  knife,  declaring,  "  If 
I  forswear  myself,  may  this  knife  cut  oti'  my  own 
nose  in  the  same  manner." 

BEATIFICATION,  an  act  by  which,  in  the  Ro- 
mish Church,  the  Pope  declares  a  person  beatified  or 
blessed.     It  is  the  first  step  towards  Canonization 
(which  see).     No  person  can  be  beatified  until  fifty 
years  have  e'apsed  from  the  time  of  his  death.     Aji- 
plication  is  made,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Congre- 
gation of  Rites,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  any  tes- 
timonials  which    may   be   produced,    attesting   the 
virtues  and  high  Christian  character  borne  by  the 
deceased,  and  enumeratiugany  miracles  which  he  may 
ha\'e  performed  during  his  life.     This  examination  is 
often  protracted  for  several  years,  evidence  of  e^'ery 
kind,  for  and  against  the  mdividual,  being  brought 
forward  and  carefully  weighed.     Should  the  Congre- 
gation be  satisfied  with  the  good  qualifications  of  the 
candidate,  the  Pope  decrees  his  beatification.     The 
first  mover  of   the  cause    must   )je   the   bishop  of 
the  diocese  to  which  the  candidate  belonged.     He 
must  draw  up  and  sign  two  processes — one  declaring 
that  the  deceased  enjoys  a  reputation  for  sanctity 
and  miracles;  the  other,  that  the  decrees  of  Urban 
VIII.  have  been  complied  with,  which  forbid  public 
cuUiis  to  be  given  without  leave  from  the  Holy  See. 
These  two  processes  are  forwarded  to  Rome,  but 
ten  years  are  allowed  to  pass  before  the  virtues  and 
miracles  of  the  candidate  are  fonrjally  examined  by 
the  Congregation.     Three  different  consistories  are 
held  upon  each  of  the  two  qualifications — the  virtues 
and  the  miracles.      These  consistories  are  termed 
respectively    ante  -  pre2iaratory,    preparatory,     and 
general.     At  the  last  mentioned  tlie  Pope  himself  is 
present.     Should  three-fourths  of  the  Congregation 
decide  that  the  candidate  possessed  virtues  in  the 
keroical  de//rce,  as  it  is  described,  the  cause  is  decided 
in  favour  of  the  candidate,  but  the  Pope  defers  pro- 
nouncing his  decision,  requesting  those  present  to 
join  with  him  ui  prayer,  to  implore  the  light  of  God 
upon  his  dehberations,  and  some  time  afterwards  the 
Papal  decree  is  published  in  reference  to  the  virtues 
of  the  candidate.     The  next  point  to  be  considered 
is  his  miracles,  and  to  these  also  three  meetings  are 
devoted,  and  a  similar  delay  takes  place  in  pronounc- 
ing the  decision.     When  this  is  at  length  published, 
a  general  meeting  is  held,  at  which  the  question  is 
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prdposed,  ••  Whether,  all  other  things  being  satist'ac- 
torilv  settleil,  it  be  sate  to  jiroceed  to  the  bcatitica- 
tion."  Sli'iiilci  tlii>;  quostion  be  rleoided  !n  the  affir- 
ra.itive,  a  day  is  ajipointed  by  the  Pope  for  the 
beatilication  of  the  proposed  saint,  who  then  receives 
the  title  of  Bcatus,  or  blessed.  Tlie  corpse  and  relics 
of  the  future  saint  arc  now  exposed  to  the  veneration 
of  the  faithful ;  his  image  is  crowned  with  rays,  and 
a  particidar  otlice  is  set  ajjart  for  him  ;  but  his  body 
and  relics  are  not  carried  in  procession.  Indulgences 
likewise  are  granted  on  the  day  of  his  beatification. 
According  to  Cardinal  Wiseman,  "  the  chief  differ- 
ences between  beatification  and  canonization  are, 
that  the  former  is  generally  confined  to  a  particular 
diocese,  religious  order,  or  province,  while  tlie  latter 
extends  to  the  wbole  world  ;  the  former  is  permitted 
■ — not  merely  tolerated — the  latter  is  enjoined  to  the 
faitliful."  Some  particular  orders  of  monks  have  as- 
sumed to  thern.-elves  the  power  of  lieatirication ; 
thus  Octavia  Jlelchiorica  was  beatified  by  the  Domi- 
nicans.    See  Saint-Worship. 

BE.A.T1FIC  VISION,  the  exalted  privilege  which 
believers  enjoy  of  lieholding  the  face  of  God  imme- 
diately after  death.  Pope  John  XXII.  was  accused 
of  having  denied  the  immediate  admission  of  the 
saints  to  this  privilege,  in  some  discourses  which  he 
had  delivered  in  1331  and  1332.  He  appears  to 
have  taught  that  the  souls  of  the  faithful  in  their  in- 
termediate state  were  indeed  permitted  to  behold 
Christ  as  a  man  ;  but  that  the  face  of  God,  or  tlie 
dis  ine  nature,  was  veiled  from  their  sight  until  their 
reunion  with  the  body  on  the  last  day.  The  publi- 
cation of  this  new  doctrine  by  the  highest  spiritual  au- 
thority, caused  a  deep  sensation  throughout  the  whole 
Christian  world.  It  was  now  plain,  either  that  the 
hitherto  universally  received  doctrine  nntst  be  aban- 
doned, or  tliat  the  Pope  must  be  charged  with  teaching 
heresy.  The  alternative  seemed  to  be  a  painful  one  ; 
but  no  middle  course  was  at  all  apparent.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  that  every  effort  should  be  put 
forth  to  induce  John  to  retract  his  statements.  Robert, 
king  of  Sicily,  and  Philip  VI.  of  France,  both  united 
in  pressing  upon  His  Holiness  the  adoption  of  this 
course.  The  most  learned  Dominicans,  along  with 
the  most  influential  doctors  and  divines  of  Paris, 
were  eijually  urgent  to  obtain  a  retractation.  Tlie 
doctrine  set  forth  by  the  Pope  was  in  complete  oppo- 
sition to  the  views  and  feelings  both  of  laity  and 
clergy.  The  wliole  Catholic  Church  was  roused 
upon  the  subject,  and  the  unseemly  spectacle  pre- 
sented itself  of  the  entire  church  at  variance  with  its 
earthly  head.  The  Po,ie  held  firm  to  his  opinions 
for  some  time,  being  "'bviously  unwilling  to  make 
the  humiliating  confession  that  he,  whom  multitudes 
regarded  as  al)solutely  infallible,  had  really  erred 
in  doctrine  and  fallen  into  heresy.  At  length,  how- 
ever, lie  began  to  see  that  the  position  in  which  lie 
had  placed  the  church  was  one  of  extreme  dillicnlty, 
(uid,  that  matters  might  be  once  more  jilaced  upon  a 
safe  and  proper  footing,  he  summoned  a  consistory 


of  cardin.'ds  in  13.'i3,  and,  after  occupying  five  en- 
tire days  in  reading  before  them  passages  from  all 
the  writers  who  had  handled  the  subject  of  the  beati 
fie  vision,  he  protested  that  he  had  never  intended 
to  publish  a  single  sentiment  in  opposition  to  Scrip- 
ture, or  the  orthodox  faith,  and  that  if  he  had  done  so, 
he  expressly  revoked  his  error.  This  explanation, 
however  idausible,  was  deemed  scarcely  satisfactory, 
and  another  consistory  was  appointed  for  the  same 
)uirpose  in  the  following  December.  But  on  the  even- 
ing before  it  met,  John,  who  had  already  reached  the 
advanced  age  of  ninety  years,  was  seized  with  a  niorial 
illness.  Feeling  that  his  end  was  approaching,  he 
summoned  his  cardinals,  twenty  in  number,  to  meet 
in  his  chamber,  and  in  their  presence  he  read  a  bull, 
containing  the  following  declaration :  "  We  confess 
and  believe  that  soids  purified  aud  separated  from 
their  bodies  are  assembled  in  the  kingdom  of  hea\en 
in  paradise,  and  behold  God  and  the  Divine  Essence 
face  to  fjice  clearly,  in  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the 
condition  of  a  separated  soul.  Anything  which  we 
may  have  preached,  said,  or  written,  contrary  to  this 
opinion,  we  recal  and  cancel.'  Even  this  ajipareut 
retractation,  though  made  amid  the  solemnities  of  a 
dying  bed,  was  not  considered  to  be  sufficiently  ex- 
plicit, and  Pojie  John  XXII.  expired  under  the 
general  imputation  of  heresy.  This  was  heavy  scan- 
dal to  rest  upon  the  church,  and  John's  successor, 
Benedict  XII.,  hastened  in  the  year  following  to  re- 
store the  previous  harmony  of  the  church  respecting 
the  beatific  vision,  describing  it  as  a  question  which 
John  was  jireparing  to  decide  when  he  was  prevented 
by  death.     See  Intermkdiate  State — Hadks— 

PURGATOUY. 

BEBON,  a  name  given  to  the  ancient  Egyptian 
god  Typhon  (which  see),  which,  according  to  Jab- 
lonski,  imports  the  latent  wind  in  subterranean  ca- 
verns. 

BECKET  (Festival  of  St.  Thomas  a').  This 
festival  is  celebrated  by  the  Church  of  Rome  on  tlie 
29tli  of  December,  in  honour  of  Thomas  ^  Becket, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
of  England.  Before  his  elevation  to  the  [irimacy  of 
the  English  Church,  he  had  feigned  to  be  wholly  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  his  royal  master  ;  but  from 
the  moment  of  his  elevation  to  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
he  changed  entirel}'  his  whole  mode  of  acting,  giving 
himself  up  exclusively  to  the  interests  of  the  hier- 
archy. The  sovereign  had  taken  steps  to  secure  the 
civil  power  .against  the  encroacliinents  of  the  .spiritual. 
Becket,  sanctioned  by  the  Pope,  refused  to  yield  in 
this  matter  what  he  called  the  rights  of  the  church. 
Tills  was  the  commencement  of  a  t'erce  and  pro- 
tracted controversy  between  the  archbishop  and  the 
king.  Becket  fled  to  France,  where  he  remained 
nearly  seven  years  in  exile.  At  length  matters 
seemed  to  be  to  a  certain  extent  adjusted,  and,  in 
A.  D.  1170,  Becket  returned  to  England.  The  re- 
conciliation, however,  was  only  transitory ;  and,  as 
the  archbishop  continued  to  follow  the  same  courRe 
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!is  befuve,  lie  was  Icioked  iipun,  liotli  In-  tlie  king  and 
the  great  mass  of  the  conmuuiity,  as  a  traitor  to  his 
king  and  his  country.  Four  knights  considered  a 
hasty  remark  made  by  the  king  on  one  occasion  as 
an  invitation  to  avenge  his  qnarrol  witli  tlie  arch- 
Ijishop,  and  the  prelate  was  murdered  by  tliem  in  tlie 
church  of  St.  Benedict,  whither  he  had  gone  to  hear 
mass.  Becket,  now  tliat  he  had  fallen  a  victim  to 
his  zeal  for  the  hierarchy,  was  i-egardcd  by  mul- 
titudes as  a  martyr  and  a  saint.  C-rowds  flocked  to 
his  toinb,  and  miracles  were  said  to  be  performed 
there.  The  king  was  deeply  atiected  when  he  heard 
of  the  archbishop's  death.  His  own  rash  words  had 
been  the  occasion  of  the  fatal  deed,  and,  therefore, 
he  hastened  to  atone  for  his  crime  by  making  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  tomb  of  Becket,  and  tliere  submitting 
to  exercises  of  penance.  The  day  on  which  the  mur- 
der of  the  archbishop  was  perpetrated  was  held  from 
that  time  as  a  festival  in  honour  of  one  who  was 
regarded  as  a  saintly  martyr  to  the  cause  of  God 
and  his  church.  The  memory  of  Thomas  k  Becket, 
or  Thomas  of  Canterluuy,  was  held  in  great  \enera^ 
tion  by  the  monks.  They  raised  his  body  with  great 
pomp  once  a-year,  and  the  day  on  which  this  cere- 
mony was  performed  was  a  general  holiday.  So 
great,  indeed,  was  tlie  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held,  that  the  worship  of  God  was  almost  entirely 
supplanted  at  Canterbury  by  the  devotion  paid  at 
Ills  shrine.  Henry  Vlll.,  however,  at  the  Picforma- 
tion  in  England,  not  only  pillaged  this  rich  shrine, 
but  ordered  the  saint  himself  to  be  tried  and  con- 
demned as  a  traitor,  his  name  to  be  struck  out  of  the 
calendar,  his  bones  to  be  burned,  and  his  ashes  thrown 
into  the  air. 

BFXiGlXG  FKIARS.    SeeME^•I.IC.\NTORDER^;. 

BKGHARDS,  a  class  of  persons  who  arose,  as 
i\Iosheim  supposes,  in  Italy,  and  who  professed  to 
give  themselves  up  wholly  to  devotion,  and  hence 
their  name,  which  denotes  praying  brethren,  or  rather 
prayer-makers.  From  Italy,  they  ditiused  themselves 
throughout  Germany,  and,  in  the  course  of  time, 
spread  over  nearly  all  Europe.  The  term  was  fre- 
ipiently  apphed  as  a  term  of  reproach,  like  the  word 
Methodist  in  our  own  day.  to  those  who  displayed  a 
more  than  ordinary  zeal  in  the  cause  of  religion.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  the  thirteenth  century,  that  a  re- 
gular sect  appeared  in  Germany  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, bearing  the  appellation  of  Beghards.  The  old- 
est establishment  of  the  kind,  so  far  as  is  known, 
was  founded  in  A.  D.  1220  at  Louvain.  The  bre- 
thren for  the  most  part  lived  together  in  separate 
houses  of  their  own  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  sup- 
ported both  by  charitable  donations  and  the  labour 
of  their  own  liands,  while  they  occupied  themselves 
as  iar  as  possible  in  works  of  Christian  benevolence. 
So  blameless  and  useful  were  their  lives  that  they 
were  beloved  by  the  people,  protected  by  princes 
and  magistrates,  and,  after  a  temporary  ojipression 
under  Clement  V.  in  the  year  l.Sll,  were  e\en  sanc- 
tioned by  the  I'ope.s — by  Joliii  XXII..  in  l.'!18;  by 


Gregory  XI.,  in  137-1  and  1.^77  ;  and,  at  a  subse- 
(pient  period,  by  Sixtus  IV.,  in  1472,  and  Julius  U., 
in  1506 — in  -so  far,  at  least,  as  they  strictly  adherci'. 
to  the  creed  of  the  church,  and  gave  no  encourage- 
ment to  heretical  doctrine.  The  Beghards  were  un- 
married tradesmen  —  chieHy  weavers  —  who,  while 
they  occupied  seiiarate  houses,  lived  together  under 
a  master,  took  their  meals  in  common,  and  met  daily 
at  a  fixed  hour  for  devotional  exercises.  They  wore 
a  particular  dress,  of  a  coarse  stuti'  and  dark  colour, 
and  were  most  assiduous  in  deeds  of  charity,  visiting 
and  waiting  upon  the  sick,  ministering  to  their 
wants,  and  attending  to  the  burial  of  the  dead. 

This  society,  however,  seems  unhappily  to  have 
showed  early  signs  of  degeneracy  and  decline.  Even 
towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  they 
were  charged  with  certain  irregularities  and  extrava- 
gances. The  council  held  at  Bezieres  in  1299,  com- 
plains that  they  excited  the  people  by  aimouucing 
the  near  approach  of  the  end  of  the  world  ;  that  they 
introduced  new  and  otiensive  obser\aiiccs  and  fasts, 
held  unlawful  meetings,  assembled  at  night  for 
preaching  under  pretence  that  it  was  not  properly 
for  ]"ireacliing,  but  for  mutual  conversation  about  re- 
ligion. The  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  body  were 
not  a  little  tarnished  by  their  ranks  being  joined  by 
the  Fr.\thicki.li  (which  see),  so  that  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  two  sects  are  often 
mentioned  as  identical.  They  had  also  become  in- 
termingled in  the  previous  century  with  another  sect 
called  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  (which 
see).  The  consequence  of  the  commixture  of  these 
strange  elements  with  a  body  which  had  been  honour- 
ed to  do  much  good  was,  that  the  Beghards  came  to 
be  charged  with  an  aversion  to  all  useful  industry, 
conjoined  with  a  propensity  to  mendicancy  and  idle- 
ness, an  intemperate  sjiiiit  of  opposition  to  the 
church,  and  a  sceptical  and  more  or  less  pantheistical 
mysticism. 

The  aspect  which  the  society  assumed  in  its  dege- 
nerate state  is  thus  described  by  Ulhnann,  in  his 
'Reformers  before  the  Keformation  :  '  —  "Mostly 
able  bodied  persons  in  good  health,  but  rude  and  ig- 
norant, belonging  to  the  lower  orders,  and  peasants 
and  mechanics  by  trade,  tliey  abandoned  their  tem- 
])oral  employments,  and  assuming  a  peculiar  dress, 
with  a  cowl  njjon  their  heads,  wandered  about  tlie 
country,  seeking  lodging  in  the  houses  of  the  bre- 
thren and  sisters,  holding  secret  meetings,  propagat- 
ing their  doctrines,  and  living  an  indolent  and  eom- 
fortalile  life.  In  this  manner,  in  place  of  being  any 
longer  useful  by  their  industry  to  the  public,  they 
became,  by  their  sloth  and  mendicancy,  a  common 
plague  ;  and  for  that  reason  are  vehemently  attacked, 
especially  by  the  excellent  Felix  Hemmerleui,  in  seve- 
ral treatises.  At  the  same  time,  the  generality  of  them 
covertly  or  openly  laboured  at  the  subversion  of  the 
church.  Their  unsound  and  exclusively  inward  bent 
of  mind,  and  their  repudiation  of  all  law.  necessarilv 
brought  thcin   into  the  keenest    opposition   to   the 
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doiiiuieeriii;;  le;;alisin.  Tliey  (UMiounced  it  ascorrujit, 
declared  tlmt  tlic  time  of  Anticlii-ist  was  come,  and 
oil  all  hands  endeavoured  to  einbi'oil  the  people  with 
their  spiritual  guides.  Their  own  professed  object 
was  to  restore  the  |nire  primeval  state,  the  divine 
life  of  freedom,  innocence,  and  nature.  The  idea 
thev  formed  of  that  state  was,  that  man,  being  in  and 
of  himself  one  with  (Tod,  requires  only  to  act  in  the 
cunscioiisness  of  this  unity,  and  to  follow  unrestrained 
tlie  divinely  implanted  impulses  and  inclinations  of 
his  nature,  in  order  to  be  good  and  godly  ;  that  prior 
to  the  fall,  lie  possessed  such  a  consciousness  to  the 
full,  but  that  it  had  been  disturbed  by  that  event  ; 
that  the  law  had  introduced  diti'erences  among  man- 
kind, who  originally  stood  upon  a  level  ;  but  that 
these  ought  now  to  be  done  away,  aild  the  Paradise- 
state  of  unity  and  equality  again  restored.  To  bring 
this  about,  in  defiance  of  the  imposing  power  of  the 
clnu'ch,  the  only  way  open  to  them  was  by  secret 
.societies  and  clandestine  meetings.  Acc>jrdingly, 
they  constructed  for  themselves  remote,  and  often  sub- 
terraneous habitations,  which  they  called  Paradises, 
and  where  by  night,  and  especially  on  the  nights 
of  festivals,  persons  of  both  sexes  used  to  assemble. 
On  such  occasions,  one  of  their  apostles  came  for- 
ward, and  taking  off  his  clothes,  and  exemplifying  in 
his  own  person  the  slate  of  innocence,  delivered  a 
discourse  upon  the  free  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  which 
the  law  of  maiTiage,  contrary  to  nature,  had  sup- 
planted. The  sequel,  if  we  may  credit  the  reports, 
was  of  a  kind  which  forbids  description." 

There  tan  be  little  doubt  that  much  of  what  is 
here  ascribed  to  the  Begbai'ds,  may  be  coloured  by 
the  prejudices  of  the  hostile  writers  of  the  tunc. 
One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  the  writings  of 
Eckart,  the  pliilosophical  foimder  of  the  system  of 
opinions  which  they  held,  contain  the  most  open  and 
avowed  pantheism,  which  could  not  fail  to  lead,  as 
its  natural  and  inevitable  consequence,  to  conduct  of 
the  most  deplorable  kind.  Each  individual  believed 
himself  to  be  united  to  God,  and  thus  to  be  one  with 
God ;  so  that  what  God  wills  in  man  is  that  wliich 
man  has  the  strongest  inclination  to  do,  and  to  which 
lie  inwardly  feels  himself  most  forcibly  impelled  ; 
and  hence  man  requires  only  to  follow  the  voice 
within,  in  order  to  execute  the  divine  will.  Such  a 
doctrine  was  dangerous  in  the  extreme ;  and,  a,s  held 
by  the  later  Beghards,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  in  too 
many  cas'js,  it  should  have  led  to  entire  indifference 
as  to  the  moral  character  of  their  actions.  An  ex- 
posure of  their  conduct,  at  length,  took  place  at  Co- 
logne about  132.5.  A  husband,  stealing  in  disguise 
after  his  wife,  who  was  in  lejigue  with  the  Beghards, 
discovered  their  Paradise  and  informed  against  them. 
Many  of  them  were  pimished,  committed  to  the 
flames,  and  drowned  in  the  Kliine.  Three  years  be- 
fore, Walter,  one  of  the  heads  of  their  party,  had 
been  burned  to  death.  In  1,^29,  John  XXII.  einit- 
toil  a  bull  in  which  the  opinions  of  the  Beghards 
wore  condemned.     Traces  of  the  party,  however,  are 


to  be  found,  during  the  fourtecnih  century,  at  Co- 
logne, Strasburg,  and  \arious  other  towns  of  Ger- 
many. They  everywhere  proclaimed  war  against 
the  church,  and  the  church,  in  its  turn,  sought  their 
extermination.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  we  discover 
thein  in  Italy,  where  Nicolans  V.  violently  persecut- 
ed them  ;  and.  in  144',),  he  committed  many  of  them 
to  the  flames  for  their  persevering  obstinacy.  Suc- 
ceeding pontitVs  continued  to  oppose  them,  pai-ticii- 
larly  Paul  II.,  who  subjected  ni.any  of  them  to  iiii 
prisonment  and  exile.  Still  remnants  of  them  sur- 
vived in  Italy  and  Germany,  and  various  other  parts 
of  Europe,  until,  in  the  Reformation  under  Luther, 
they  became  mingled  up  and  lost  in  the  Protestant 
cliurch.     See  C.\tii.\ri — Fratiiicei.li — Boiikmian 

BRF.TtlREN — BkKTHREN  OF  THE  Co.MMON  LOT. 

BEGUINES,  female  societies  which  arose  hi  the 
Netherlands  in  the  eleventh  century,  partly  owing  to 
the  disproportion  between  the  sexes  produced  by  the 
Crusades.  The  Beguines  rapidly  increased  in  many 
localities.  Thus,  in  1250,  their  numbers  in  Cologne 
amounted  to  above  a  thousand.  Only  females  oi 
good  character  could  be  admitted  into  the  society, 
and — at  least  according  to  an  ordinance  issued  iu 
1244  for  the  archbishopric  of  Mayence — none  undci 
forty  years  of  age.  They  were  not  subjected  to  ab- 
solute monastic  seclusion,  but  still  to  a  state  of  sepa- 
ration. The  novice,  though  she  took  no  oath  bind- 
ing for  life,  was  required  to  vow  obedience  and 
chastity.  The  establishments  of  the  Beguines,  w-hicli 
were  called  Begiiinasia,  especially  those  in  the  most 
important  cities,  were  large  and  wealthy.  In  Mech- 
lin, where  several  thousands  of  them  resided,  the 
Beguinasium  was  surrounded  b\-  a  ring-wall,  and  re- 
sembled a  little  town.  Within  this  enclosure  they 
passed  a  life  of  the  utmost  strictness  and  pmictuality. 
At  the  bead  of  the  community  was  a  mistress,  elected 
by  the  si.sters,  and  empowered  to  punish  the  disobe- 
dient with  imprisonment  or  stripes,  and,  in  cases  of 
immorality  or  obstinate  refractoriness,  with  dismissal. 
Their  dress  consisted  of  a  garment  of  coarse  brown 
material,  and  a  white  veil.  They  took  their  meals 
at  a  common  table,  and  assembled  daily,  at  fixed 
hours,  for  prayer  and  exhortation.  The  rest  of  the  day 
was  spent  in  manual  labour,  and  in  visiting  the  poor 
and  the  sick.  Eacli  of  the  sisters  had  a  cell,  and  there 
was  one  common  sleejnng  and  dining  apartment  for 
all.  The  household  alVairs  were  managed  by  a  sister 
called  from  her  oflice,  Martha,  or,  when  necessary, 
bv  several ;  the  general  atVairs  by  a  clerical  curator  ; 
and  the  whole  was  subject  to  tlie  oversight  of  the 
civil  magistrate.  The  societies  of  the  Beguines 
sjiread  more  rapidly,  and  to  a  much  gi-eater  extent, 
tlian  those  of  the  Beghards.  Most  of  tliem  disaji- 
peared  after  the  Reformation.  There  are  still,  how- 
ever, societies  caUing  themselves  Beguines  existhig 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  who  maintain  that  they  do- 
rived  their  name  and  their  institution  from  St.  Begga, 
Duchess  of  Brabant,  in  the  seventh  century,  whom 
they  revere  as  their  patroness,  and  regard  as  a  kind 
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of  tutelary  divinity.  Those  wlio  are  uut'riendly  to 
tliem  contend  tliat  tliey  derived  their  origin  from 
Lambert  le  15egue,  a  priest  of  l.iegi;,  in  the  twelfth 
century. 

UKIiMEN"ISTS,  a  sect  of  my.stics  which  arose  in 
CJermauv  in  the  beginning  of  tlie  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, deriving  their  name  from  a  German  shoemaker 
named  Jacob  Behmen,  whose  religion-  oiiiiiions  they 
professed  to  follow.  This  writer  was  bom  in  1.575 
at  Old  Seidenberg,  near  Gorlitz,  in  Upper  Lusatia. 
Even  in  early  youth  he  showed  a  tendencj-  to  a  ]iecu- 
liarly  thoughtful  and  dreamy  tuni  of  mind.  Being 
accustomed  to  peruse  the  Scriptures  with  gi-eat  care, 
lie  seems  to  have  been  much  struck  witli  the  promise 
of  Jesus,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  woidd  be  given  to 
those  who  ask  him.  Earnestly  did  he  long  and  pray 
for  tlie  fulfilment  of  this  promise,  until  at  length  on 
one  occivsion,  when  he  was  twenty-!ive  years  of  age, 
he  was,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  "  sm-rounded  with 
a  di\  iue  light  for  seven  days,  and  stood  in  the  highest 
contemplation  and  kingdom  of  joys."  He  was  fa- 
voured with  a  similar  vision  in  the  year  1600,  when 
bv  means  of  an  inward  illumination  he  obtained  an 
iiisiglit  into  the  essences,  uses,  and  properties  of  na- 
tural objects.  Ten  years  after  he  enjoyed  a  third 
Bpecial  illumination,  in  which  stiU  farther  mysteries 
were  revealed  to  him.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1612 
that  he  committed  these  revelations  to  wrhhig. 

The  works  of  Behmen  are  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of 
[ihilosophical  mysticism,  which  has  gained  for  him 
not  a  few  admirers,  more  especially  among  his  own 
countrymen,  while,  to  the  gre<at  mass  of  readers,  his 
abstruse  speculations  convey  little  or  no  meaning. 
The  first  treatise  which  he  wrote  bore  the  name  of 
Aurora,  but  it  was  seized  by  the  senate  of  Gorlitz 
before  it  had  been  full)-  coniideted.  His  next  pro- 
duction, in  which  he  unfolds  his  mystical  views,  is 
entitled  'The  Book  of  the  Three  Principles,'  denot- 
ing thereby  the  dark  world  or  hell;  the  light  world  or 
heaven ;  and  the  external  or  visible  world  which  we 
inhabit.  In  man,  according  to  Behmen,  are  the 
three  gates  opening  on  the  three  worlds.  The  con- 
tents of  this  treatise  may  be  divided  as  follows:  l.How 
all  things  came  from  a  working  will  of  the  holy  triune 
incomprehensible  God,  manifesting  himself  as  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  through  an  outward  perceptible 
working  triune  power  of  fire,  light,  and  spirit,  in  the 
kingdom  of  hea\'en.  2.  How  and  what  angels  and  men 
were  in  their  creation ;  that  they  are  in  and  from 
God,  his  real  oiVspring;  that  their  life  began  in  and 
from  this  divine  fire,  which  is  the  Father  of  light, 
generating  a  birth  of  light  in  their  souls;  from  both 
which  proceeds  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  breath  of  divine 
love  in  the  triune  creature,  as  it  does  in  the  triune 
Creator.  3.  How  some  angels,  and  aU  men,  are 
fallen  from  God,  and  their  first  state  of  a  divine 
triune  life  in  him ;  what  they  are  in  their  fallen  state, 
and  the  difference  between  tlie  fall  of  angels  and  that 
of  man.  4.  How  the  earth,  stars,  and  elements  were 
created  in  consequence   of  the   fallen   angels.      5. 


Whence  there  is  good  and  evil  in  all  this  temporal 
world,  in  all  its  creatures,  animate  and  inanimate , 
and  what  is  meant  by  the  curse  that  dwells  every 
where  in  it.  6.  Of  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  how  it 
is  set  in  opposition  to,  and  rights  and  strives  against 
the  kingdom  of  hell.  7.  IIow  man,  through  faith  in 
C'lirist,  is  able  to  overcome  tlie  kingdom  of  hell,  and 
triumph  over  it  in  the  divine  power,  and  thereby 
obtain  eternal  salvation  ;  also  how,  through  working 
in  the  hellish  quantity  or  princijde,  he  easts  himself 
into  perdition.  8.  Hov/  and  why  sin  and  misery, 
wrath  and  death,  shall  only  reign  for  a  time,  till  the 
love,  the  wisdom,  and  the  power  of  God,  shall,  in  a 
supernatural  way,  (the  mystery  of  God  made  man.) 
triumph  over  sin.  miseiy,  and  death  ;  and  make  fallen 
man  rise  to  the  glory  of  angels,  and  tliis  material  sys- 
tem shake  off  its  curse,  and  enter  into  an  everlasting 
union  with  that  heaven  from  whence  it  fell. 

The  year  after  the  pubUcation  of  the  Book  of  the 
Three  Principles,  Behmen  produced  another  work  en- 
titled the  '  Threefold  Life  of  Man.'  In  this  treatise  he 
discusses  tlie  state  of  man  in  this  world,  showing  1 
That  he  has  that  immortal  spark  of  life  which  is  com 
mon  to  men  and  devils.  2.  That  he  has  a  divine  hf'e, 
being  possessed  of  the  light  and  spirit  of  God,  which 
makes  the  essential  dill'erence  between  an  angel  and  a 
devil.  3.  That  he  has  the  life  of  this  external  iuid 
visible  world.  The  first  and  lasi  of  these  are  common 
to  all  men  ;  but  the  second  belongs  to  the  true  Chris- 
tian alone.  Behmen  pidjlished  various  other  works, 
all  of  them  having  as  their  basis  the  principles  laid 
down  in  those  already  mentioned.  He  died  in  the 
year  1624.  He  has  been  termed  .b\-  some  of  is 
admirers  the  Gcmian  Theosophist ;  his  specidations 
being  much  directed  towards  the  nature  of  the  Divine 
Being,  and  the  mode  in  which  He  holds  communi- 
catioii  with  men  and  angels,  as  well  as  tlie  mode  in 
which  they  cominimieate  with  one  another.  Much 
of  the  confusion  which  pervades  the  works  of  this 
mystic  writer,  arises  from  his  absurdly  attempting  to 
draw  analogies  between  the  natural  and  the  spiritual 
worlds,  endeavouring  to  make  the  laws  of  the  former 
applicable  to  the  latter.  He  held  indeed  that  Divine 
grace  ojierates  by  the  same  rules,  and  follows  the 
.same  methods  which  Divine  Providence  observes  in 
the  natural  world ;  and  that  the  minds  of  men  are 
purged  from  th.eir  vices  and  corruptions  hi  the  same 
way  that  metals  are  purified  from  their  dross. 

Followers  of  Behmen  appeared  in  England  in  great 
numbers  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  profess- 
ing to  hold  intimate  communication  with  angels,  and 
to  be  themselves  waiting  for  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  upon  them,  that  they  might  go  forth  as  hea- 
ven-inspired missionaries  to  enlighten  and  reuo\'ate 
the  churches.  They  held,  what  indeed  their  leader 
himself  taught,  that  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at 
truth  by  any  other  means  than  by  direct  illumination 
from  above.  The  mystical  views  of  Behmen  were 
adopted  in  the  last  century  by  ^^'illiam  Law,  who 
published  a  translation  of  his  works,  and  went  so  far 
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liimself  in  the  commiinicjitiriii  of  similar  opinions,  I 
tliat  he  may  be  termed  tlie  tiitlier  of  the  modern 
JIvsTics  (which  see).  It  is  mentioned  on  the  aii- 
(l.ority  of  Law,  tliat  many  autograph  extracts  from 
Bolimen's  ivorlis  were  found  among  the  papers  of  Sir 
Isiac  Xcwtiin  after  his  decease ;  and  he  even  alleges 
that  Newton  derived  the  fimdanieutal  principles  of 
his  svstem  from  Behtnen's  writings,  but  that  he  was 
unwilling  to  avow  it,  lest  it  might  expose  him  to 
ridicule.  The  Behmenites  have  no  existence  as  a 
sect  iji  the  present  day ;  but  the  nearest  approach  to 
their  ojiinions  is  to  be  found  probably  among  the 
Swedenborgians.     See  Mystics. 

BEITuLlAH  (Arab,  the  bouse  of  God;,  the  ap- 
pellation given  by  the  ]Mohammedans  to  the  temple  of 
Mecca,  wliich  is  particularly  remarkable  as  contain- 
ing the  Kaaba  (which  see).  The  temple  of  Mecca 
fonns  a  very  spacious  square,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  each  direction,  with  a  triple  or  quadruple  row 
of  columns.  A  number  of  steps  lead  Aovra  into  the 
interior,  in  which  stands  the  Kaaba  or  house  of  the 
prophet,  and  with  it  the  black  stone  brought  down 
by  the  angel  Gabriel  to  form  its  foundation.  To 
kiss  this  sacred  stone,  to  go  round  it  seven  times, 
reciting  appropriate  hymns,  form  the  completion  of 
the  ceremonies  connected  with  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca  (wliich  see).  The  last  ceremonial  is  ablution 
in  the  well  of  Zemzem,  which  is  supposed  to  cleanse 
the  votary  from  all  sin.  A  pilgrimage  to  the  station 
at  Mount  Arafat  (wliich  see)  completes  the  roarid 
of  reh'gious  observances.  In  the  Koran,  Mohammed 
says,  "  We  have  established  a  house  or  temple  as  a 
means  whereby  men  may  acquire  gi-eat  merit;"  on 
wliich  a  Mohannnedan  writer  has  the  following  para- 
phrase, "  We  Iiave  destined  the  square  house,  which 
is  the  temple  of  Mecca,  to  the  service  of  God;  that 
you  may  have  the  certain  means  of  acquiring  great 
merit,  as  well  by  the  tiresome  journey  you  shall  take 
to  arrive  at  it,  as  by  the  religious  visit  you  shall  jiay 
to  it.  We  have  made  it  to  be  a  sacred  and  privi- 
leged place,  in  which  it  is  not  permitted  to  kill  or 
molest  any  person :  wherefore,  0  ye  faithful,  after 
you  shall  have  known  the  dignity  and  excellence  of 
this  temple,  put  up  your  ]:rayers  in  it  as  did  Abra- 
ham. We  commanded  both  him  and  his  son  Ish- 
mael  to  purge  this  house  from  all  the  filth  and  super- 
stition of  the  idolaters,  that  it  might  be  fit  for  the 
stations,  processions,  adorations,  and  all  other  exer- 
cises of  the  true  servants  of  God."  Such  is  the 
veneration  in  which  the  Beitullab  is  held  by  the 
Mohammedans,  that  all  sorts  of  criminals  are  safe 
within  it,  and  the  very  sight  of  its  walls  from  a  dis- 
tance imparts  merit  to  a  man.  A  tradition  existed 
anii'ng  the  idolatrous  Arabians  before  the  time  of 
Mohammed,  that  Abraham  being  prepared  to  sacri- 
tice  hig  son  Ishniael  on  one  of  the  mountains  of 
Arabia,  was  iireveiited  from  executing  his  design  liy 
the  archangel  Gabriel ;  and  that  at  the  same  time 
Abraliam  and  Ishniael  were  ordered  to  build  a  tem- 
ple, in  the  same  jilace  where  Adam  had  formerly 


built  one,  called  Sorah,  which  signities  a  castle.  In 
obedience  to  this  command,  it  was  alleged  they  built 
the  temple  at  Mecca.  The  ancient  Arabians  wera 
accustomed  to  adorn  this  building  by  inscribing  on 
tlie  outside  of  it  the  works  of  their  most  distinguished 
poets,  written  in  letters  of  gold  or  silk.  The  Mo- 
hammedans liave  always  covered  its  walls  and  root 
with  rich  brocades  of  silk  and  gold,  formerly  fur- 
nished by  the  Caliphs,  and  afterwards  by  the  gover- 
nors of  Egypt.  The  mosque  or  temple  has  nineteen 
gates,  and  is  adorned  in  its  interior  with  seven  mina- 
rets irregularly  distributed.  It  is  held  in  the  highest 
veneration,  and  is  honoured  with  the  title  Masjad 
al  Elharem.,  "  the  sacred  or  inviolable  temple."  It 
is  affirmed  that  a  foot-print  of  Abraham  is  still  to  be 
seen  on  one  of  the  stone's.  The  Mohammedans,  in 
whatever  part  of  the  world  they  are,  must  turn  their 
faces  when  they  say  their  prayers  towards  tlie  Bei- 
tullab at  Mecca,  which  they  call  Kiblah.     See  Mi:c- 

CA  (PlI.GRI-MAGE  TO). 

BEKTASHIES.     See  Bactasciiites. 

BEL,  or  Belus.     See  Baal. 

BELATUCADRUS,  a  deity  wor.shipped  liy  the 
ancient  Britons,  particularly  the  Brigantes,  who  in- 
habited Cmnberland. 

BELBUG,  the  god  of  justice  among  tiie  ancient 
Wends  of  Sclavonia.  He  was  represented  as  an 
old  man  clothed  in  white,  with  a  bloody  counte- 
nance, and  covered  with  flics,  indicating  the  si  em 
and  inflexible  natiu-e  of  justice. 

BELENUS,  the  saine  as  Apoi.i.o  (which  see), 
and  the  tutelar  god  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  ol 
Aipiileia  in  Italy,  of  the  Gauls,  and  of  the  Illyrians. 
TertuUian  and  Ilcrodian  mention  Belcnus  or  Belis, 
and  Butlniann,  in  liis  Afi/tholof/us.  considers  liim  to  be 
identical  with  Abellio,  the  name  of  a  divinity  found 
on  inscriptions  which  were  discovered  at  Comniinges 
in  France,  and  also  with  the  GaUic  Apollo  of  Caesar's 
Commentaries.  Vossius  thinks  Belenus  to  be  the 
same  with  Bed  or  Baal  (which  see). 

BELIAL,  a  word  used  in  various  passages  of 
Scripture,  to  denote  a  personification  of  wickedness 
Tluis  "  sons  of  Belial,"  is  an  expression  employed  to 
signify  wicked  persons.  The  apostle  Paul  gi\cs  the 
name  of  Bchal  to  Satan.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the 
name  of  an  idol  worshipped  among  the  ancient  Si- 
donians. 

BELIEVERS,  a  name  given  to  the  baptized  in 
the  early  Chrisliau  church,  as  distinguished  from  the 
catechumens.  They  were  considered  complete  Chris- 
tians, .'nid  hence  they  v.ere  called  enlightened  or 
illuminated.  All  the  mysteries  of  religion  which 
were  concealed  from  the  catechumens  were  unveiled 
to  believers.  On  this  account  they  were  also  calkd 
initiated,  and,  accordingly,  we  find  Ambrose  writing 
a  book  f<ir  their  use  under  this  name.  They  were 
termed  perfect  Christians,  too,  as  being  permitted  to 
partake  of  the  holy  eneharist,  aiid  according  to  Ter- 
tnllian,  they  received  aho  the  name  of  favourhcs  of 
heaven,  because  their  prayers  and  intercessioiiB  were 
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believed  to  be  [lowerfiil  with  God.  Tliey  enjoyed 
several  privileges  which  were  denied  to  the  catechn- 
mens.  Thi'v  alone,  tor  example,  could  sit  down  at 
the  Lord's  table,  as  none  but  the  baptized  were  al- 
lowed to  communicate.  It  was  customary,  accord- 
ingly, for  a  deacon,  bcfnre  the  sacramental  feast  be- 
gan, to  proclaim  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Holy  things  for 
holy  persons :  Ye  catechiniiens,  go  fortli,"  when  the 
unbaptized  immediately  rose  and  left  the  church. 
Another  privilege  which  believers  alone  enjoyed, 
was  to  receive  and  join  with  tlie  minister  in  all  the 
prayers  of  the  church,  whereas  catechumens  could 
only  be  present  during  part  of  the  service.  More 
especially  the  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  restricted 
to  the  faithful  or  believers.  And  still  fm-ther,  be- 
lievers were  admitted  to  be  auditors  of  all  discourses 
preached,  and  expositions  given  in  the  cliurcli,  even 
those  which  treated  of  the  most  abstruse  points  and 
profound  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion,  from 
which  cateclumiens  were  strictly  excluded  as  being 
uicapable  of  rightly  understanding  and  profiting  by 
them.     See  Cateciil'Mexi?. 

BELIEVERS.  By  the  last  census  in  1851,  it 
would  appear  that  there  are  in  I'^ngland  two  congre- 
gatiiins  who  assume  to  themselves  this  general  name, 
from  an  anxiety  to  avoid  being  identitied  with  any 
one  of  the  numerous  sects  into  which  Christians  are 
divided,  and  wishing  to  be  known  only  as  maintain- 
ing the  great  principles  of  Christian  truth. 

BELL,  Book  and  Candle,  a  form  of  excommu- 
nication introduced  between  the  seventh  and  the 
tenth  centuries,  and  only  used  in  extreme  cases. 
When  the  solemn  anathema  was  pronounced,  candles 
were  extinguished  by  dashing  them  upon  the  ground 
with  an  imprecation,  that  the  excommunicated  per- 
son might  be  in  the  same  manner  extinguished  or 
destroyed  by  Almighty  vengeance.  The  people  were 
summoned  to  attend  this  ceremony  by  the  sound  of 
a  bell,  and  the  euises  pronnmieed  were  read  from  a 
book  by  the  officiating  priest  standing  on  a  balcony. 
Hence  originated  the  phrase  of  cur^ing  by  bell, 
book  and  candle. 

BELL-CLERKS.  Attached  to  the  Pope's  cha- 
pel at  Rome,  there  were  fonuerly  two  functionaries 
bearing  this  name.  The  reason  of  their  being  so 
called  is  not  very  obvious,  no  bells  being  used  in  that 
ch.apel.  The  most  probable  explanation  of  the  mat- 
ter is,  that  they  derived  their  name  from  the  duty 
being  assigned  to  them  of  ringing  a  bell  when  His 
Holiness  was  on  a  journey  with  the  holy  .sacrament. 
While  attending  the  Pope  on  these  occasions,  they 
nuist  be  dressed  in  red ;  but  at  chapel  their  dress  is 
pin-ple,  and  they  wear  surplices.  One  of  tliese 
clerks  required  to  be  a  jiriest,  that  he  might  be  qna- 
litied  for  taking  the  hoi)'  sacrament  oft'  the  horse, 
and  carrying  it  to  the  altar,  when  mass  was  to  be 
pcrfoiTned  during  the  journey.  These  clerks  had 
tiie  privilege  of  accompanying  the  host  on  horseback 
with  lanthorns  in  their  hands.  It  was  their  ofiice  to 
decorate  the  altar,  light  up  the  wax  tapers,  cover  the 


tables  of  the  altar,  prepare  the  seat  for  the  ofhciatmg 
priest,  arrange  the  lienches  and  cushions  in  order, 
dress  the  assistant,  take  care  of  the  censer,  and  pre- 
sent the  wdne  and  water  which  ai'e  to  be  made  use 
of  in  the  mass. 

BELLI,  a  god  worshipped  liy  the  natives  of  the 
coast  of  Guinea  hi  Western  Africa,  to  whom  they 
oft'er  the  choicest  of  their  fruits. 

BELLON.\,  the  goddess  of  war  among  the  an- 
cient Romans,  and  said  to  be  derived  by  that  peoijle 
from  the  Sabincs.  A  temple  was  erected  to  her  at 
Rome,  in  the  Campus  Martins,  which  was  used  as  a 
place  of  assembly  for  the  senate  on  great  political 
occasions.  Before  the  entrance  to  the  temple  stooii 
a  pillar  over  whicli  a  spear  was  thrown  as  a  sign  of 
the  public  declaration  of  war. 

BELLONAUII,  the  priests  of  Bellona  (which 
see),  who  were  employed  in  oft'ering  sacrifices  to  her 
mingled  with  a  portion  of  their  own  blood.  Hence 
the  24th  of  March,  wdiich  was  the  day  consecrated 
to  this  goddess,  was  c;dled  the  day  of  blood. 

BELLS.  The  first  mention  made  of  bells  is  in 
Exod.  xxviii.  33,  34,  where  small  golden  bells,  alleged 
by  some  to  amount  to  sixty-six  in  number,  were  at- 
tached to  the  robe  of  the  ephod,  which  was  worn  by 
the  Jewish  high  priest  when  ministering  in  the  sanc- 
tuary, a!id  the  purpose  which  they  served  is  thus  ex- 
plained, ver.  35,  "  And  it  shall  be  upon  Aaron  to 
minister :  and  his  sound  .shall  be  heard  when  he  goeth 
in  imto  the  holy  place  before  the  Lord,  and  when  he 
Cometh  out,  that  he  die  not."  The  sound  of  the 
numerous  bells  was  thus  a  signal  to  the  people  with- 
out, tliat  it  was  time  for  them  to  engage  in  prayer, 
while  the  high  priest  was  ofi'ering  incense  before  the 
Lord.  From  the  Jewish  practice  may  have  been 
dei-ived  the  Hindu  custom  referred  to  by  Maurice  in 
his  Indian  Antiquities.  "  One  indispensable  cere- 
mony," he  tells  us,  '■  in  the  Indian  ['Onja,  is  the  ring- 
ing of  a  small  bell  by  the  officiating  Brahmin.  The 
women  of  the  idol  or  dancing  girls  of  the  pagoda  ha^e 
little  golden  bells  fastened  to  their  feet,  the  soft  har- 
monious tinkling  of  which  vibrates  in  unison  with 
the  exquisite  melody  of  their  voices."  The  ancient 
kings  of  Persia  also,  who  united  in  their  own  per- 
sons the  regal  and  sacerdotal  office,  were  accustomed 
to  have  the  fringes  of  their  robes  adorned  with 
pomegranates  and  golden  bells.  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
that  no  bells  are  found  represented  on  the  Egj-ptian 
monuments.  They  were  used,  however,  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  for  a  variety  of  jnir- 
poses.  They  were  used  by  watchmen  on  the  walls 
of  the  fortified  cities. 

In  the  early  Christian  church,  no  bells  were  rung 
to  summon  the  people  to  public  worship.  They  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  in  use  indeed  before  the 
seventh  century.  Considerable  variety  of  sentiment 
exists  among  authors  as  to  the  period  of  their  first 
introduction.  Some  ascribe  the  first  use  of  them  to 
Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola,  who  hved  in  the  time  of 
Jerome.     The  most  probable  opinion  is  that  which 
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ascribes  tlie  earliest  eiiiployineiit  of  tlieiii  to  Boniface, 
bishop  of  Uonie.  who  siu-coeilecl  (iregory  the  Great 
ill  A.  D.  004.  In  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries 
thev  were  in  common  use  in  tlie  churclies  of  Prance. 
Near  tlie  close  of  the  ninth  centnry  the  church  of 
St.  Sophia  at  Constantuiople  was  funiished  with 
bells,  but  thev  have  never  been  held  in  mnch  favour 
in  the  East.  The  Arabs  and  Turks  esjiecially  have 
always  been  opposed  to  the  nse  of  them.  ]n  early 
times  Christians  appear  to  have  been  snmmoned  to 
divine  service  by  messengers  sent  on  puipose.  In 
ICgvpt  a  trumpet  was  blown  as  among  the  Jews. 
Tlie  inmates  of  Eastern  convents  were  called  to 
prayers  by  knocking  on  their  cells  with  a  billet  of 
wood.  Bingham  says,  that  the  Greek  Christians 
were  summoned  to  service  by  an  instrument  consist- 
ing of  plates  of  iron  fidl  of  holes  which  were  held  in 
the  hand,  and  struck  with  small  iron  liammers.  In 
many  cases  they  simply  strike  a  board  with  a  wooden 
mallet.  Bells  are  prohibited  by  the  Turks  from  an 
idea  that  the  sound  of  them  disturbs  the  repose  of 
departed  souls.  Tlie  Russians,  however,  are  allowed 
the  free  use  of  bells.  The  following  interesting  de- 
scri[jtion  of  the  great  bell  of  Moscow  is  given  by 
Dr.  Henderson.  "Almost  directly  opposite  to  the 
palace  stands  the  immense  octagonal  belfry,  known 
by  the  name  of  Ivan  Veliki,  or  'John  the  Great,'  in 
which  are  suspended  upwards  of  thirty  bells  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  which  are  rung  in  peals  on  holidays  or 
other  public  occasions.  The  largest  of  these,  mea- 
suring forty  feet  nine  inches  in  circumference,  and 
v.'eighing  127,8."G  English  pounds,  was  tolled  on 
Easter  morning;  and  though  we  were  several  versts 
distant,  the  sound  was  tremendous,  and  produced  a 
powerful  eilect  on  the  nervous  S)stem.  Large,  how- 
ever, as  this  bell  is,  it  is  merely  a  substitute  for  one 
still  more  stupendous,  which  is  interred  in  the  open 
area,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  beUiy.  The  latter 
is  indisputably  the  largest  bcU  in  the  world ;  mea- 
suring .sixty-seven  feet  four  inclies  in  circumference 
roimd  the  lower  part  of  the  barrel,  by  twenty-two 
feet  five  inches  and  a  third  in  height — the  whole 
weight  amounting  to  443,772  pounds.  In  the  lower 
pai-t  is  a  fractuH!  of  seven  feet  two  inches  and  a  half 
in  height,  which  admits  of  persons  entering  the  ball 
when  there  is  no  water  in  it,  and  surveying  the  im- 
mense metal  vault  overhead.  Its  value  has  been  es- 
timated at  £05,081  ;  but  this  estimate  is  founded 
merely  on  the  price  of  ordinary  bell-metal ;  and  the 
real  value  must  be  much  greater  owing  to  the  i)ro- 
fusion  of  gold  and  silver  which  the  nobility  and  other 
inhabitants  of  the  city  threw  hito  it  when  casting  .  .  . 
It  was  rung  by  forty  or  fifty  men,  one-half  on  either 
side  ...  A  fire  breaking  out  in  some  adjacent  part 
of  the  Krcm'l,  it  comniiini(yited  to  the  wooden  build- 
ing, designed  to  serve  as  a  belfry,  on  which  the  whole 
of  the  mountainous  mass  fell,  and  sunk  to  its  present 
Bituation." 

In  ancient  times  the  nnging  of  bells  was  iiroliibitcd 
in  time  of  mouniiiig,  and,  accordingly,  tliey  are  not 


allowed  to  be  rung  in  the  Koinan  Catholic  chriivliee 
on  Good  Friday.  It  was  customary  ui  fonner  days 
to  ring  church  bells  wlieii  a  person  was  about  to  ex- 
pire, in  order  to  warn  the  pieople  to  pray  for  thein ; 
and  from  this  has  probably  arisen  the  iiassing  bell. 
It  was  supposed  also  that  the  bells  would  drive  away 
the  evil  spirits  who  occupied  the  chamber  of  the  sick 
man,  ready  to  seize  his  soul  at  the  moment  of  de.ith 
The  tolling  of  bells  for  the  dead  was  fii-st  used  in 
England  before  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century, 
and  the  custom  is  still  kept  up.  The  ciuion  in  the 
rubric  of  the  Church  of  England  in  reference  to  the 
passing  bell  is  as  follows :  '■  Wlien  any  is  passing 
out  of  tliis  life,  a  bell  shall  be  tolled,  and  the  minis- 
ter shall  not  then  slack  to  do  his  last  duty.  And 
after  the  jiarty's  death,  if  it  so  falls  out.  there  shall  be 
rung  no  more  but  one  short  peal,  and  one  other  before 
the  burial,  and  one  other  after  the  burial."  Bells  arc 
rung  in  Romish  countries  at  seasons  of  public  prayer, 
and  when  the  host  is  elevated,  and  earned  to  the  sick 
in  processions.  They  were  probably  in  use  in  England 
from  the  period  of  the  fii'st  erection  of  parisli 
churches.  In  course  of  time  the  campanile  or  bell- 
tower  became  a  regular  part  of  every  ecclesiastical 
edilice. 

BELLS  (BAP'tlsJl  01^).  This  custom  was  (juite 
unknown  in  the  primitive  Christian  church.  It  is 
first  mciiti(med,  and  with  censure,  in  the  Capitulars  of 
Cl'.arlemagne  in  the  eighth  century,  and  at  length 
came  to  be  embodied  in  the  Roman  rontilical.  The 
design  of  the  ceremony,  wiiich  must  be  perfomied  by 
a  bishop,  is  to  devote  tlie  bell  to  God's  service,  that 
he  may  confer  on  it  the  power  not  merely  of  striking 
the  car,  but  of  touching  the  heart  by  the  infiuence 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  details  of  the  ceremony  as 
practised  in  the  Church  of  Rome  are  thus  given  by 
Picail :  "  The  bell  once  completed,  must,  as  soon  as 
it  is  convenient,  be  put  into  a  proper  condition  for 
receiving  the  benciliction,  that  is,  it  must  be  hung 
up,  and  so  commodioiisly  disposed,  as  to  leave  room 
to  walk  round  it,  to  come  at  it  within  and  without, 
to  wash  it,  and  give  it  the  holy  unctions.  There 
must  be  a  seat  for  the  celebrant  near  the  bell,  a  stool 
at  his  left  liand  for  the  deacon,  and  seats  on  each 
side  for  the  rest  of  the  clergy  ;  a  desk  likewise  with 
the  anthem  book,  or  ritual,  must  be  carried  to  tiic 
place  appointed  for  the  perfcHmance  of  the  ceremony ; 
if  in  the  church,  a  credence  is  prepared  on  tlie  epis- 
tle side,  with  a  white  cloth  laid  over  it,  whereon  are 
.set  the  sprinklers,  the  holy  water  pot,  a  salt  seller, 
the  napkins,  a  vessel  for  oil,  that  for  the  chrism, 
pastils,  incense,  myrrh,  cotton,  a  bason  and  ewer, 
and  some  crumbs  of  bread  :  if  elsewhere,  all  those  sa- 
cred utensils  are  to  be  conveyed  to  tlie  place  where 
the  ceremony  is  to  be  performed,  after  which  they 
proceed  to  consecrate  tlie  bell  after  the  following 
manner :  the  celebrant  dressed  in  his  alb,  stole,  and 
white  pluvial,  and  the  deacon  robed  in  the  very  sanm 
colour,  walk  out  of  the  vestry  in  procession ;  the 
thuriferary  marches  foremost,  and  after  him  two  ce- 
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roferarias,  each  with  a  lighted  taper;  then  tiie  clergy 
two  ami  two,  and  tlie  celebrant  with  the  deacon  on 
l\is  left  hand  brings  up  the  rear.  Being  arrived  at 
ll\c  place,  the  taper-beavers  set  down  their  lights  on 
the  credence,  near  wliich  both  they  and  the  tlun'i- 
I'erary  stand.  The  clergy  range  themselves  on  each 
side,  and  the  celebrant  places  himself  on  a  seat  near 
the  bell,  and  being  covered,  instructs  tlie  people  in 
tlie  sanctity  of  tlie  action  which  he  is  going  to  per- 
form, and  endeavours  as  much  as  possible  to  awaken 
tlieir  attention,  and  thereupon  rises  to  sing  the  3/(«>- 
rei-e  with  the  clioir,  and  some  other  select  hynnis, 
appointed  in  the  ritual. 

"  This  done,  they  all  rise,  and  the  celebrant,  as 
well  as  the  rest,  uncovers.     He  exorcises  and  gives 
his  benediction  to  the  salt  and  water,  and  as  he  ad- 
dresses himself  to  them,  he  beseeches  Qoi  to  be  good 
and  gracious  to  them,  and  in  one  particular  prayer 
begs,  that  by  tlie  prevailing  intlueuce  of  the  holy 
water,  the  boll  may  acquire  the  virtue  of  protecting 
Christians  fr(jm  the  wickeil  devices  of  Satan,  of  driv- 
ing away  ghosts,  of  hushing  the  boisterous  winds, 
and  raising  devotion  m  the   heart,  &c.     He   then 
mingles  t!ie  salt  and  water,  and  crossing  tliem  three 
times,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  pronounces  these  words,  '  God  be  with  you.' 
in  the  prayer  after  this  mixture,  God  is  humbly  en- 
treated to  look  down  witli  an  eye  of  mercy  on  tlioso 
creatures  of  salt  and  water,  which  might  almost  tempt 
one  to  imagine  them  to  be  the  genii  or  spirits  wliicli 
preside  over  salt  and  water,    like  Count  Gabalis's 
Gnomes   and   Sylphs,   &c.     Lastly,   Tlie   celebrant 
takes  his  sprinkler,  dips  it  into  the  holy  water,  and 
begins  to  wash  the  bell,  which  his  assistants  finish. 
After  sprinkling,  rubbing,  and  washing  it  well  both 
within  and  without,  it  is  carefully  wiped  dry  with 
linen  cloths.     Psalms  are  sung  during  this  ablution. 
"  A  vessel  which  contains  what  they  call  oil  for 
tlie  infirm,  is  in  the  next  place  opened  by  the  dea- 
con, into  which  the  celebrant  dips  tlie  thumb  of  his 
right  hand,  and  applies  it  to  the  middle  of  the  bell, 
with  intent  to  sign  it  with  the  cross.     At  this  ac- 
tion the  deacon  raises  the  celebrant's  pluvial  on  his 
right  hand  side,  which  is  observed  in  every  thing 
that  is  done  to  the  bell.     As  soon  as  the  priest  or 
bishop  has  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  he  repeats  a 
prayer  to  much  tlie  same  effect  with  all  the  former, 
after  whicli  he  wipes  those  places,  on  which  he  has 
made  the  sign,  with  cotton.     The  bell  is  marked 
with  seven  crosses  more,  made  with  the  same  oil, 
as  soon  as  they  have  sung  the  twenty-eighth  psalm. 
Four  other  crosses  made  with  tlie  holy  chrism,  set 
the  seal  of  benediction,  as  it  were,  upon  this  metal ; 
at  which  time  the  celebrant  honours  the  bell  with  a 
kind  of  baptism,  consecrating  it  in  the  name  of  the 
sacred  Trinity,  and  nominating  the  saint  who  stands 
godfather,  it  generally  bears  his  name." 

As  soon  as  the  entire  ceremony  of  christening  or 
baptizing  tlie  bell  has  been  concluded,  it  is  perfumed 
by  incense  being  burned  under  it,  accompanied  by 


the  singing  of  an  anthem,  and  the  repeating  of  a 
prayer  which  calls  this  perfume  the  dew  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  ceremony  of  fumigation  is  succeeded 
liy  blessing  the  incense,  and  after  a  few  more  cere- 
monies the  celebrant  turns  to  the  bell,  makes  the 
sign  of  the  cross  over  it  with  his  right  hand,  wliich 
closes  the  whole  process  of  baptizing,  consecrating 
and  perfuming  the  bell. 

BELTHA,  believed  to  be  the  same  as  the  god- 
dess Baaltis  (which  see). 

BEMA    (Gr.  a   tribunal),    the   inner  portion  of 
churches   in   early   Christian   times.      It   was  also 
called  the  sanctuary,  being  an  elevated  platform  ap- 
propriated to  the  clergy.     Neither  laymen  nor  fe- 
males were  permitted  to  enter  it :  kings  and    em- 
perors were  privileged  with  a  seat  within  this  sacred 
enclosure,  and  hence  it  received  the  name  of  royal 
seat.     This  portion  of  the  church  was  a  semicircu- 
lar or  elliptical  recess,  with  a  corresponding   arch 
overhead,  and  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  railing 
curiously  wrought  in  the  form  of  net-worV*  or  can- 
celli ;  hence   the  word   chancel.      Within  was  the 
tlirone  of  the  bishop  or  presiding  pastor,  with  subor- 
dinate seats  on  the  right  and  left  for  the  other  clergy. 
The  bishop's  throne  was  usually  covered  with  a  veil. 
The  hcvia  or  tribunal  of  the  choir  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  Ambo  (which  see),  or  tribunal  of 
the  church,  which  was  situated  iu  the  nave.     In  the 
bcma  stood  the  altar  or  communion-table,  on  which 
the  elements  were  placed  ;  and  this  place  being  al- 
lotted to  the   clergy,  they  are  termed  by  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  the  order  of  the  bema  or  sanctuary.     By 
the  Greeks  it  was  called  the  holy,  while  the  altar 
was  termed  the  holy  of  holies.     Cyprian  applies  to 
the  bema  the  name  of  the  presbytery,  probably  from 
the  presbyters  sitting  there.     By  wooden  rails  it  was 
separated  from  the  other  part  of  the  church,  and  also 
by  veils  or  hangnigs  which  opened  in  the  middle  hke 
folding-doors.     Tlie  use  of  these  hangings  was  partly 
to  conceal  this  part  of  the  church  from  the  view  of 
the  catechumens  and  unbelievers,  and  partly  to  cover 
the  elements  in  the  time  of  consecration.     The  word 
bema,  then,  sometimes  denoted  the  bishop's  chair  or 
scat,  which  stood  in  a  semicircular  building  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  chancel ;  and  at  other  times  it  im- 
plied the  whole  chancel.     Sozomen  sjieaks  of  tlie 
amho  or   reading-desk   as  the  readers'  bema.     See 
Churches. 

BEMILUCIUS,  a  god  of  the  ancient  Gauls  men- 
tioned in  an  inscription  found  in  Burgundy,  and  re- 
ferred to  by  Montfaucon. 

BENAX  HASCHA,  false  divinities  worshipped 
by  the  ancient  Arabians  before  the  coming  of  Mo- 
hammed, and  regarded  by  tlieni  as  the  companions 
of  God. 

BENARES,  tlie  most  Iwhi  city  of  the  Hindus, 
the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  India,  and  the  resort 
of  pilgrims  from  all  quarters.  It  is  situated  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  river  Ganges,  in  the  province  of 
Allahabad,  and  presidency  of  Bengal.     It   may  be 
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said  to  form  tlie  ^laiid  depo-itoi-y  of  the  religion  and 
learning  of  lliiidostan.  Tins  city  is  accounted  so 
saered  tliat  tlie  salvation  is  secnred  of  all  who  die 
within  its  (irerincts.  and.  accordingly,  it  is  a  scene  of 
extensive  and  crowded  resort.  There  are  said  to  he 
8.000  honses  in  Bi-iiares  occupied  by  Brahmins,  who 
live  upon  the  alms  and  oH'erings  of  the  pilgrims. 
The  city  is  believed  by  the  Hindus  to  form  no  part 
of  the  tcrrostri.ll  globe,  but  to  rest  upon  the  point  of 
Shiva's  trident ;  hence  they  say  it  (an  never  be  af- 
fected by  an  earthquake.  The  banks  of  the  river 
at  this  place  are  studded  everywhere  with  shrines 
and  temples,  and  in  the  city  itself  domes  and  minar- 
ets are  seen  in  vast  numbers,  though  as  in  the  case 
of  other  modern  Hindu  structures,  not  on  a  scale 
commensurate  with  the  grandeur  of  the  town  and 
surrounding  country.  The  greatest  of  them  was 
levelled  to  the  ground  by  Aurengzebe,  who  erected 
in  its  stead  a  mosque  which  now  forms  the  principal 
ornament  of  Benares.  The  entrance  to  the  mosque 
at  Chunarghur,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  is 
accounted  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  this  kind  of 
architecture.  The  following  description  of  the  sacred 
city  is  given  by  the  writer  of  the  article  Bennres  in 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  :  "  These  houses  (of  the 
Brahnjins)  are  adorned  with  idols,  and  send  out  an 
imceasing  sound  from  all  sorts  of  discordant  instru- 
ments ;  while  religious  mendicants  from  the  numer- 
ous Hindu  sects,  with  ever)'  conceivable  deformity 
'  which  chalk,  cow-dung,  disease,  matted-locks,  dis- 
torted Hmbs,  and  disgusting  and  hideous  attitudes  of 
penance,  can  show,  literally  line  the  principal  streets 
on  both  sides.'  Some  are  seen  with  their  legs  or 
arms  distorted  by  long  continuance  in  one  position  ; 
others  with  their  hands  clenched  until  the  nails  have 
grown  through  at  the  back.  A  stranger,  as  he 
passes  through  the  streets,  is  saluted  with  the  most 
pitiful  exclamations  from  those  swarms  of  beggars. 
But  besides  this  immense  resort  to  Benares  of  poor 
pilgrims  from  every  part  of  India,  as  well  as  from 
Thibet  and  the  Burman  empire,  numerous  rich  in- 
dividuals in  the  dechne  of  life,  and  almost  all  the 
great  men  who  are  disgraced  or  banished  from  home 
by  the  political  revolutions  which  have  been  of  l.ate 
years  so  frequent  among  the  Hindoo  states,  repair 
to  this  holy  city  to  wash  away  their  sins  in  the  sa- 
cred waters  of  the  Ganges,  or  to  till  up  their  time 
with  the  gaudy  ceremonies  of  their  religion.  All 
these  devotees  give  away  large  sums  in  indiscrimi- 
nate charity,  some  of  them  to  the  annual  amount  of 
£8,000  or  £0,000  ;  and  it  is  the  hope  of  sharing  in 
those  pious  distributions  that  brings  together  frcm 
all  i|uarters  such  a  concourse  of  religious  mendicanls. 
Bulls  are  reckoned  .sacred  by  the  Hindu,  and  being 
tame  and  familiar,  they  walk  lazily  up  and  down 
the  streets,  or  arc  seen  lying  across  them,  interrupt- 
ing the  passage,  and  are  hardly  to  be  roused,  as,  in 
comfilianee  with  the  prejudices  of  the  fanatic  popu- 
lation, they  nni-t  be  treated  in  the  gentlest  manner. 
Monkeys,  also  held   ."acred,  are  seen  clinging  to  all 


the  roofs  and  projections  of  the  temple."     Such  is 
the  state  of  the  most  ancient  and  holy  town  in  India. 

BENDIDEIA,  a  Thracian  festival  held  in  honour 
of  the  goddess  BeiuUi,  and  celebrated  with  great 
mirth  and  revelry.  From  Thrace  the  Bendideia 
were  introduced  hito  Athens,  where  they  were  an- 
nually celebrated  on  the  twentieth  day  of  the  Gre- 
cian month  Thargelion. 

BENDIDEION,  the  temple  erected  to  the  wor- 
ship of  BeiicHa  in  the  Pineus  at  Athens. 

BENDIS,  a  Thracian  goddess  representing  the 
moon.  She  was  sometimes  regarded  as  identical 
with  the  Grecian  Pernephom,  but  more  frequently 
with  Artemis.  Aristophanes  speaks  of  this  divinity 
as  the  great  goddess,  and  occurring,  as  this  expres- 
sion does,  in  his  comedy  entitled  '  The  Lenmian 
Women,'  it  is  probable  that  she  must  ha\e  been 
worshipped  in  the  island  of  Lemnos.  (See  Ben- 
nii)Ki.\\ 

BENEDICITE.  a  hymn  used  in  the  early  Chris- 
tian Church,  being  the  song  of  the  three  children  in 
the  burning  furnace.  Athanasius  directs  virgins  to 
use  it  in  their  private  devotions.  The  fourth  council 
of  Toledo  says,  that  it  was  then  used  in  the  eluu'ch 
throughout  the  whole  world,  and,  therefore,  orders  it 
to  be  sung  by  the  clergy  of  ^pum  and  Gallicia  every 
Lord's  day,  and  on  the  festivals  of  the  martyrs,  un- 
der pain  of  exconnmaiication.  Chrysostom  lived 
two  hundred  years  before  the  date  of  the  council  uf 
Toledo,  and  even  then  he  testifies  that  the  Benedicite 
was  in  use  throughout  all  the  churclies.  This  hymn 
(U-  canticle  is  .still  said  or  sung  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land between  the  first  and  second  lesson  in  tlie  Li- 
turgy. 

BENEDICT,  a  remarkable  man.  who,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixth  century,  in  the  reign  of  Justi- 
nian, was  the  first  to  give  spirit  and  form  to  Mona 
chism  in  the  ^A'est.  He  was  bom  in  A.  D.  480,  of 
respectable  parents,  in  the  province  of  Nursia  in 
Italy.  In  early  life  he  was  sent  to  Rome  to  be 
educated,  but  the  profligacy  which  prevailed  in 
that  city,  though  the  very  seat  of  the  Popes,  so 
affected  him  with  disgust,  that  he  longed  to  spend 
the  life  of  a  recluse  far  from  the  business  ami 
the  bustle  of  men.  Instead  of  retmming  to  his 
parents  at  the  close  of  a  residence  in  Rome,  he 
retired  to  a  secluded  grotto,  about  forty  miles  from 
Rome,  unknown  to  all,  except  Rom.anus,  a  monk 
belonging  to  a  neighbouring  cloister,  who  supplied 
him  with  bread,  by  saving  a  portion  of  his  own 
daily  allowance.  As  a  steep  rock  lay  between 
the  cloister  of  the  monk  and  the  grotto  of  Bene- 
dict, the  bread  was  let  down  from  the  top  of  the 
rock  by  means  of  a  long  rope.  To  the  rope  was 
attached  a  bell,  by  the  sound  of  which  Benedict 
might  be  directed  to  the  spot  where  the  rope  was 
let  down.  After  having  spent  three  years  in  this 
grotto,  he  was  accidentally  discovered  by  some  shep- 
herds, who  made  known  the  hermit's  residence 
throughout  the  surrounding  country.     Benedict  be- 
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c;\nie  at  once  an  object  of  veneration  and  of  ca;^'pr 
curiosity.  Jlultitudes  flocked  to  supply  him  with 
the  necessaries  and  even  tlie  comforts  of  life.  So 
high  did  his  fame  become,  that  he  was  elected  abbot 
of  a  neighbonring  convent.  The  monl<s,  however, 
soon  repented  of  their  choice,  and  tinding  himself 
utterly  unable,  without  exposing  his  life  to  danger, 
to  carry  out  the  strict  rules  of  discipline  which  he 
had  introduced  into  the  convent,  he  left  the  place  in 
disgust,  and  retired  again  to  his  secluded  grotto. 

Benedict  now  became  an  object  of  greater  interest 
than  ever.  Midtitudes  thronged  to  him  for  the  piu-- 
pose  of  training  themselves  nnder  liis  guidance  to 
lead  a  solitary  life.  Men  of  wealth  and  influence  at 
Home  placed  their  sons  under  his  care  to  be  edu- 
cated and  trained  to  habits  of  privation  and  self-de- 
nial. A.t  length  so  many  had  imbibed  the  same 
principles  and  habits,  that  he  was  enabled  to  found 
twelve  cloisters,  eacli  of  them  consisting  of  twelve 
monks  imder  a  superior.  Some  he  retained  under 
his  own  guidance.  Having  thus  succeeded  in  so  far 
accomplishing  the  object  of  his  residence  in  the 
district,  and  being  annoyed  by  the  troublesome  in- 
terference of  Florentius,  a  neighbouring  priest,  he 
retired,  accompanied  by  a  few  of  his  followers,  to  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  situated  on  a  high  moun- 
tain called  Castrum  Cassinum,  where  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  one  of  the  most  famous  monastic  es- 
tablishments, from  which  originated  afterwards  the 
rich  abbey  of  Monte  Cassiuo.  AVhen  Benedict  and 
his  friends  first  settled  on  tlie  spot,  they  found  a 
grove  and  temple  dedicated  to  Apollo,  in  which  tlie 
peasants  made  their  oft'erings.  Heathetusm,  how- 
ever, gave  way  before  the  preaching  of  tlie  monk, 
and  a  chapel  was  erected,  consecrated  to  St.  Mar- 
tin. The  exertions  of  Benedict  in  preaching,  edu- 
cating the  young,  and  culti\ating  the  land,  were 
followed  by  the  most  marked  success,  and  such  was 
the  res]iect  in  which  he  was  held  by  all  classes,  that 
he  c^btained  an  influence  which  was  felt  even  by  To- 
tila,  king  of  the  Ostro-Goths.  The  great  act,  Ikjw- 
ever,  of  this  remarkable  man's  life,  was  the  produc- 
tion of  his  far-famed  monastic  rules,  which  stamped 
an  entirely  new  character  upon  tlie  Munachisin  of 
the  West.  Dr.  Neauder  gives  the  following  remarks 
upon  the  nature  and  spirit  of  the  rules  of  Benedict, 
which  may  be  quoted,  as  contrasting  strongly  with 
the  lax  character  of  the  discipline  which  had  pre- 
viously prevailed  in  monastic  institutions; 

"  Benedict  aimed  to  counteract  the  licentious  life 
of  the  irregular  monks, — who  roamed  about  the  coun  - 
try,  and  spread  a  corrupting  influence  both  on  man- 
ners and  on  religion — by  the  introduction  of  severer 
discipline  and  spirit  of  order.  The  abbot  should  ap- 
pear to  the  monks  as  the  representative  of  Christ  ; 
to  his  will,  every  other  will  shoidd  be  subjected  ;  all 
were  to  follow  his  direction  and  guidance  uneoiidi- 
tionallv,  and  with  entire  resignation.  No  one  was 
received  into  the  innnber  of  the  monks,  until  after 
a  year's  novitiate,  during  which  he  had  often  been 


reminded  of  the  strict  obligations  of  the  monastic 
rule,  and  had  withstood  many  trials.  Then  he  was 
obliged  to  place  himself  under  a  solemn  vow,  whicli 
moreover  was  recorded  by  himself  in  writing,  tliat  he 
would  remain  constantly  in  the  cloister,  live  in  all 
respects  according  to  the  rules,  and  obey  the  abbot. 
But  the  rules  admonislied  the  abbot  to  temper  the 
severity  necessary  for  discipline,  by  the  spirit  of 
love.  He  was  to  let  mercy  prevail  over  rigid  jus- 
tice, that  he  might  himself  And  mercy.  He  should 
love  the  brethren,  while  he  hated  their  faults.  Where 
he  was  obliged  to  punish,  he  shoidd  do  it  with  pru- 
dence, and  beware  of  going  to  excess.  His  own  fal- 
libility should  be  ever  present  to  his  mind,  and  he 
should  remember  that  the  bruised  reed  ought  not 
to  be  broken.  Not  that  he  should  give  countenance 
and  encouragement  to  vice,  but  that  he  should  en- 
deavour to  extiqiate  it  with  prudence  and  love,  just 
as  he  should  see  it  wotdd  be  salutary  for  each  indi- 
vidual ;  and  he  should  strive  rather  to  be  loved  than  to 
be  feared.  He  should  not  be  restless  and  over-anxious. 
In  no  aR'air  whatever  should  he  be  inclined  to  ex- 
tremes and  obstinate.  He  should  not  be  jealous,  nor 
too  su.spicious  ;  since  otherwise  he  never  could  find 
peace.  In  his  commands,  even  wdiere  the}'  related 
to  worldly  employments  and  labours,  he  should  pro 
ceed  with  foresight  and  reflection.  He  should  dis- 
criminate and  moderate  the  labours  which  he  im- 
posed on  each  individual.  He  shoidd  take  for  his 
pattern  the  example  of  prudence  presented  in  the 
words  of  the  patriarch  Jacob,  Gen.  xxxiii.  13,  '  If 
men  should  overdri\'e  them  one  day,  all  the  flock 
will  die.'  With  that  discretion  which  is  the  motlier 
of  the  virtues,  he  should  so  order  all  things  as  to 
give  full  employment  to  the  enter2)rise  of  the  strong, 
without  discouraging  the  wtai.  True,  humility  was 
too  much  confounded  with  slavisn  fear,  and  too  much 
importance  was  attached  to  the  outward  demeanour. 
The  monk  was  to  let  his  humility  be  seen  in  the 
postures  of  his  body;  his  head  should  be  constantly 
bowed  down  with  his  eyes  directed  to  the  earth,  and 
he  should  hourly  accuse  himself  for  his  sins ;  he 
should  ever  he  in  the  same  state  of  mind  as  if  he 
were  momently  to  appear  before  the  dread  judgment- 
seat  of  God  But  all  this,  however,  Benedict  repre- 
sented to  be  only  a  means  of  culture,  whereby  the 
monks  were  to  attain  to  the  highest  end  of  love,  that 
makes  men  free  ;  respecting  the  nature  of  wliich,  he 
thus  beautifully  expresses  himself:  '  When  the  monk 
has  passed  through  all  these  stages  of  humility,  he 
will  soon  attain  to  that  love  of  God,  which,  being 
perfect,  casteth  out  fear,  and  through  which  he  will 
begin  to  practise  naturally  and  from  custom,  with- 
out anxiety  or  pains,  all  those  rules  which  he  bef  u-e 
observed  not  without  fear.  He  will  no  longer  act 
from  aiiy  fear  of  hell,  but  from  love  to  Christ,  fnun 
the  energy  of  right  habits,  and  joy  in  that  which  is 
good.' " 

Thus  wisely  departing  frcnilhc  rigorous  discipline 
which  had  hitherto  characterized  the  monastic  or- 
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ders  of  the  East,  BenuiUct  laid  no  restrictions  ii[jon 
his  monks  as  to  food  or  drink,  with  the  exception  of 
the  general  inculcation  of  tcnii)eiance,  and  allowed 
tlicm  even  the  use  of  wine  in  prascribed  quantities. 
To  prevent  them  from  being  influenced  by  a  sordid 
love  of  gain,  he  enjoined  upon  them  that  they  should 
sell  their  products  of  nidustry  at  a  somewhat  lower 
rate  than  was  cl  arged  by  others.  The  whole  spirit, 
indeed,  of  the  monastic  arrangements  introduced  by 
Benedict,  was  well  litted  to  overconie  the  prejudices 
which  had  long  been  entertained  by  many  agains-t 
Monachism  as  a  system,  and  to  remove  from  the 
life  of  a  monk  nuieh  of  tliat  repulsiveness  with  whicli 
it  had  been  viewed.  The  consequence  was,  that, 
from  the  time  of  Benedict,  monastic  institutions 
spread  rapidly  in  the  West,  as  they  had  for  a  long 
period  abounded  in  the  East.  The  following  digest 
of  the  rules  of  Benedict  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
the  genei-al  reader  :  "  According  to  the  rule  of  Bene- 
dict, the  monks  were  to  rise  at  2  a.  m.  in  winter 
(and  in  summer  at  such  hours  as  the  abbot  might 
direct),  repair  to  the  place  of  wor-^hip  for  \igils,  and 
then  spend  the  remainder  of  the  night  in  committing 
psalms,  private  meditation,  and  reading.  At  sunrise 
they  assembled  for  matins,  then  spent  four  hours  in 
labour,  then  two  hours  in  reading,  then  dined,  and 
read  in  private  till  half-past  two  P.  M.,  when  they 
met  again  for  worship  ;  and  afterwards  laboured  till 
their  vespers.  lu  their  vigils  and  matins  twenty- 
four  Psalms  were  to  be  chanted  each  day,  so  as  to 
complete  the  Psalter  every  week.  Besides  their 
social  worship,  seven  hours  each  day  were  devoted 
to  labour,  two  at  least  to  private  study,  one  to  pri- 
vate meditation,  and  the  rest  to  meals,  sleep,  and 
refreshment.  The  labour  was  agriculture,  garden- 
ing and  various  mechanical  trades,  and  each  one  was 
jiut  to  such  labom-  as  bis  superior  saw  fit ;  for  they 
all  renounced  wholly  every  species  of  personal  li- 
berty. They  ate  twice  a-day  at  a  common  table, 
first  about  noon,  and  then  at  evening.  Both  the 
quantity  and  the  quahty  of  their  food  were  limited. 
To  each  was  allowed  one  pound  of  bread  per  day 
and  a  small  quantity  of  wine.  On  the  public  table 
no  meat  was  allowed,  but  always  two  kinds  of  por- 
ridge. To  the  sick  flesh  was  allowed.  AVhile  at 
table  all  conversation  was  prohibited,  and  some  one 
read  aloud  the  whole  time.  They  all  served  as 
cooks  and  waiters  by  turns  of  a  week  each.  Their 
clothing  was  coarse  and  sinqile,  and  regulated  at  the 
discretion  of  the  abbot.  Each  was  provided  with 
two  suits,  a  knife,  a  needle,  and  all  other  necessaries. 
They  slept  in  conunon  donnitories  of  ten  or  twenty, 
in  Bcparate  beds,  without  undressing,  and  had  a  light 
burning  and  an  inspector  sleeping  in  each  dormitory. 
They  were  allowed  no  conversation  after  th.ey  re- 
tired, nor  at  any  time  were  they  permitted  to  jest  or 
to  talk  for  mere  amusement.  No  one  could  recei\e 
a  present  of  any  kind,  not  even  from  a  parent,  nor 
have  any  correspondence  with  2)ersons  without  the 
monastery,  except  by  its  passing  under  the  inspec- 


tion of  the  abbot.  A  porter  always  sat  at  the  gate 
which  was  kept  locked  day  and  night,  and  no  stran- 
ger was  admitted  without  lea\e  from  the  abbot,  and 
no  monk  could  go  out  unless  lie  had  permission  from 
the  .same  source.  The  school  for  the  children  of  the 
neighbourhood  was  kept  without  the  walls.  The 
whole  establishment  was  under  an  abbot  whose 
power  was  despotic.  His  under-ofiiccrs  were  a  prior 
or  deputy,  a  steward,  a  superintendent  of  the  sick 
and  the  hospital,  an  attendant  on  visitors,  a  porter, 
&c.,  with  the  necessary  assistavits,  and  a  number  ot 
deans  or  inspectors  over  tens,  who  attended  the 
monks  at  all  times.  The  abbot  was  elected  by  the 
common  sulir.ige  of  the  brotherhood ;  and  when  in- 
augurated, he  appointed  and  removed  his  under- 
officers  at  pleasure.  On  great  emergencies  he  sum- 
moned the  whole  brotherhood  to  meet  in  council, 
and  on  more  common  occasions  oi  ly  the  seniors; 
but  in  either  case,  after  liearing  what  each  one  was 
pleased  to  say,  the  decision  rested  wholly  with  him- 
self. For  admission  to  the  society  a  probation  of 
twelve  months  was  required,  during  which  the  appli- 
cant was  fed  and  clothed,  and  employed  in  the 
meaner  offices  of  the  monks,  and  closely  watched. 
At  the  end  of  his  probation  if  approved,  he  took 
solemn  and  iiTcvocablc  vows  of  perfect  chastity,  ab- 
solute poverty,  and  implicit  obedience  to  his  supe- 
riors in  everyihiug.  if  he  had  property  he  nuist 
give  it  all  away,  either  to  his  friends  or  the  poor,  or 
the  monastery  ;  and  never  after  mu.'-t  possess  the 
least  particle  of  pri\'ate  property  nor  claim  any  per- 
sonal rights  or  liberties.  For  lighter  of  ences  a  re- 
primand was  to  be  administered  by  some  uiuler-ofti- 
cer.  For  greater  ofi'ences,  after  two  admonitions,  a 
person  was  debaned  his  privileges,  not  allowed  to 
read  in  his  turn,  or  to  .sit  at  table,  or  enjoy  his  modi- 
cum of  comforts.  If  still  refractory,  he  was  expelled 
the  monastery,  yet  might  be  restored  on  repentance." 
Benedict  died  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age,  A.  I).  542. 
See  next  article. 

BENEDICTINES,  an  order  of  monks  established 
by  Benedict  (see  preceding  article)  in  Italy,  in  the 
commencement  of  the  sixth  century.  They  were 
regulated  by  special  rules  drawn  up  with  great  care 
by  their  founder,  and  one  grand  peculiarity  which 
distinguished  the  Benedictines  from  all  the  rehgious 
orders  which  had  previously  existed,  was,  that  the 
monastic  vows  were  rendered  irrevocable.  The  order 
spread  far  and  wide.  "W'hercN'er  they  came  they 
converted  the  wilderness  into  a  cultivated  country  ; 
they  pursued  the  breeding  of  cattle  and  the  labours 
of  agriculture,  wriniglit  wiih  tlieir  own  hands,  drained 
morasses,  and  cleared  away  forests.  Thus  various 
[larts  of  Europe,  but  jiarticularly  Germany,  profited 
much  by  their  labours  in  the  field  and  in  the  forest. 
Literature  also  l)enetited  not  a  little  by  the  .services 
of  the  Benedictine  monks.  Some  were  occupied  in 
transcribing  the  books  of  the  ancients ;  and  hence 
came  the  manuscripts  which  still  exist  here  and 
there  in  the  libraries  of  monasteries.     The  sciences 
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were  cultivated  iiowliere  but  iu  their  cloisters.  No- 
bles were  educated  withiu  their  walls,  and  from  these 
monasteries  proceeded  the  most  learned  men  of  the 
times,  and  those  who  rose  to  the  highest  otKces  both 
in  cliurch  and  state.  The  Benedictines  were  es- 
teemed saints,  and  their  prayers  were  regarded  as 
particularly  efficacious.  Only  a  short  time  elai^sed 
from  its  tirst  institution  before  this  new  monastic 
order  was  in  a  most  flourishing  state  in  all  the 
countries  of  the  West.  In  Gaul  it  was  propagated 
by  .Maurus ;  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia  by  Placidus  and 
others  ;  in  England  by  Augustine  and  Mellitus  ;  in 
Italy  by  Gregory  the  Great,  who  is  said  to  have 
himself  belonged  at  one  time  to  this  order.  Its 
great  and  rapid  dissemination  was  wonderful,  and 
used  to  be  ascribed  by  the  Benedictines  them- 
selves to  the  miracles  of  St.  Benedict.  Many  dif- 
ferent orders,  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
their  dress,  their  caps,  and  forms  of  government,  ori- 
ginated from  it.  The  Carthusians,  Cistertians,  Ca- 
nialdulensians  and  others  were  only  branches  grow- 
ing out  of  the  original  stock.  Hospinian  reckons  up 
twenty-three  orders  which  sprung  from  this  one,  and 
enumerates  200  cardinals,  1,000  archbi.shops,  4,000 
bishops,  and  15,700  abbots  and  men  of  learning  who 
belonged  to  this  order.  In  the  ninth  century  all  other 
rules  and  societies  gave  way  before  the  universal 
prevalence  of  the  Benedictine  orders.  No  sooner, 
however,  did  the  monks  of  St.  Benedict  become  rich 
and  luxurious  than  they  began  to  de|)art  from  the 
principles  of  their  founder.  They  gave  themselves  up 
to  indolence  and  every  vice.  They  became  involved 
in  civil  all'airs  and  tlie  cabals  of  courts  ;  seeking 
only  to  advance  the  authority  and  power  of  the  Ko- 
man  pontifl's.  For  six  hinuh-ed  years,  the  greater 
number  of  the  monastic  institutions  throughout 
Europe  were  regulated  by  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict, 
until  about  A.  D.  1220,  the  Dominicans  and  Francis- 
cans took  other  rules  from  their  leaders.  In  the 
course  of  this  long  period,  however,  monasticism  de- 
generated to  a  melancholy  extent.  But  in  the  tirst 
half  of  the  ninth  century,  a  reformer  of  the  monastic 
life  arose,  in  the  person  of  Benedict  of  Aniane.  He 
was  sprung  from  a  respectable  family  iu  Languedoc, 
about  A.  D.  750.  He  served  first  in  the  court  of  king 
Pepin,  and  next  in  that  of  his  successor  Charlem.igne. 
Disgusted  with  life  at  court,  he  resolved  to  forsake 
it,  and  give  himself  up  to  a  life  of  consecration 
to  God.  For  a  time  he  hesitated  about  adopting  the 
life  of  a  monk,  but  a  providential  escape  from  danger 
fixed  his  determination.  In  A.  D.  774,  when  diving 
into  a  well  to  rescue  a  drowning  brother,  he  was 
near  losing  his  own  life ;  but,  having  .saved  his  bro- 
ther and  escaped  himself,  he  resolved  thenceforth  to 
renounce  the  world.  Immediately  on  taking  the 
vows  of  a  monk,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  degenerate  monasticism  of  his  age,  accord- 
ing to  the  model  of  the  Benedictine  rule.  Being 
joined  by  numbers,  he  founded  a  monastery  at  Ani- 
ane in  Languedoc,  corresponding  to  the  high  idea 
I. 


wliich  he  had  formed  of  the  object  of  a  monastic  es- 
tablishment. He  endeavoured  to  correct  the  indolent 
habits  of  the  monks,  and  to  accustom  to  deeds  of  bene- 
vo  ence  and  kindness.  "  In  a  time  of  severe  fiimine," 
says  Neander, "  he  assembled  multitudes  of  the  starv- 
ing poor  around  the  monastery.  Their  haggard  h.ioks 
moved  his  compassion,  and  he  would  fain  have  helped 
them  all,  but  was  at  a  loss  where  to  find  means  ol'  sus- 
tenance sufficient  for  so  many.  Trusting  in  God,  he 
cheerfully  went  to  work.  He  first  directed  so  much  of 
the  grain  in  store  to  be  laid  aside  as  would  be  reipiired 
to  support  the  monks  until  the  next  harvest,  and  then 
all  the  rest  to  he  daily  distributed,  by  monks  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  among  the  poor.  Also  meat  and 
milk  were  dealt  out  to  them  daily,  and  the  poor  that 
flocked  hither  from  all  quarters  built  themselves  huts 
around  the  monastery,  intending  to  reside  there  until 
the  next  harvest.  Thrice  when  the  store  of  grain 
set  apart  for  the  poor  was  found  to  be  exhausted, 
he  allowed  a  portion  to  be  taken  from  that  reserved 
for  the  monks.  Such  was  the  influence  of  his  exam- 
ple, that  every  one  of  the  monks  s[iared  all  he  could 
from  his  own  rations  of  food,  and  conveyed  it  se- 
cretly to  these  poor  people.  At  the  same  time,  he 
made  the  monasteries  seats  of  religious  culture  and 
study,  to  promote  which  lie  collected  together  a 
library  in  his  convent.  Among  the  marks  of  the 
genuinely  Christian  spirit  which  governed  him,  we 
may  observe  that  when  bondsmen  were  given  to 
the  monastery,  he  declined  to  receive  them,  but 
demanded  their  manumission."  The  fame  of  Bene- 
dict as  a  reformer  soon  spread,  and  the  emperor, 
Louis  the  Pious,  placed  all  the  West-Fr;uik  mo- 
nasteries under  his  supervision ;  and  at  the  diet 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  A.  D.  817,  lie  published  a 
monastic  rule,  after  the  model  of  the  rule  of  St. 
Benedict,  for  the  regulation  of  all  the  monasteries  of 
the  Frank  empire.  In  the  work  of  convent-reforma- 
tion he  spent  the  whole  of  a  long  life,  dying  at  the 
age  of  seventy,  having  accomplished  no  unimportant 
change  in  the  monachism  of  his  time. 

The  temporary  improvements,  however,  wdiich 
Benedict  of  Aniane  and  others  from  time  to  time  in- 
troduced into  the  monastic  institutions,  were  quite 
ineffectual  iu  preventing  the  progressive  decline  of 
these  establishments.  Thus  a  synod  at  Trosley,  in 
A.  D.  909,  laments  over  the  universal  decay  of  mo- 
nachism, now  fallen  into  contempt  with  the  laity.  The 
Benedictine  rule  fell  into  comparative  neglect ;  and, 
though  nominally  recognized  as  in  use,  it  was  little 
more  than  a  dead  letter.  About  this  time  Odo, 
abbot  of  Chmy,  in  Burgimdy,  introduced  a  reform 
into  his  own  monastery,  which  was  ijnitated  by  above 
2,000  monasteries,  and  rendered  Cluny  so  famous, 
that  from  time  to  time  monks  were  elected  from  it  to 
govern  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  the  twelfth  century 
there  was  a  keen  dispute  between  the  abbot  of  Mount 
Cassin  and  the  abbot  of  Cluny,  about  the  title  of 
Abbot  of  Abbots,  which  the  latter  pretended  to 
claim  ;  but  it  was  settled  in  a  council  held  at  Uonio 
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by  Poiie  Pascluil  XI.,  in  la\  our  of  the  abbot  of  Cas- 
sin,  as  being  at  the  head  of  a  monastoiy  which  was 
the  foundation  and  origin  of  tlie  whole  order.     At  an 
after  iicriod,  the  abbot  of  St.  Justina  at  Padua  intro- 
duced so  many  improvements  mto  his  monastery, 
tliat  tlie  examifle  was  followed  by  many  others,  and 
that  of  Momit  Cassin  was  united  to  it  A.  D.  1504,  a 
decree  having  been  issued  by  Pope  Julius  II.,  that 
the  whole  order  sliould  from  that  time  bear  the  name 
of  the  congregation  of  Moimt  Cassin,  or  St.  Justina.' 
In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Benedictine  order 
began  to  revert  to  its  origmal  designs,  especially  in 
France ;  and  its  literary  labours  were  particularly 
valuable  in  tlie  pubhcation  of  beautiful  editions  of 
the  Fathers.      In  the  seventeenth  and   eighteenth 
centuries,  they  had  a  considerable  number  of  priories 
and  abbeys  in  France.     Tliey  still  exist  in   Italy, 
Sicily,  Spain,  Germany,  and  Austria,  but  they  are 
far  from  adhering  to  the  strictness  of  the  Benedictine 
rule.     The  monks  of  this  order  are  easily  recognized 
by  their  dress.     They  wear  a  long  black  gown,  with 
large  wide  sleeves,  and  a  capuche  or  cowl  on  their 
head,  enduig  in  a  point  behind.      It  was  by  the  in- 
strumentality of  monks  of  this  order,  that  Christianity 
was  first  introduced  into  England.     They  founded 
several  monasteries,  and  the  metropolitan  church  of 
Canterbury,  as  well  as  all  the  cathedrals  that  were 
afterwards  erected.     The  order  has  produced  a  vast 
number  of  learned  men.     There  are  nuns  :dso  who 
follow  the  order  of  Benedict,  some  of  them  in  a  more 
mitigated  form,  being  allowed  to  eat  flesli  three  times 
a-week,    on   Sundays,    Tuesdays,    and    Thursdays ; 
others,  in  all  its  rigour,  eating  no  flesh  uidess  abso- 
lutely necessary.     This  female  order  was  founded  by 
Scholastica,  the  sister  of  St.  Benedict,  in  A.  D.  530. 
Tiie  Benedictine  nuns  of  the  order  of  CUmy  were 
instituted  by  Odo,  abbot  of  Cluny,  about  A.  D.  940. 
A  great  variety  of  female  societies  more  or  less  ac- 
knowledging then-  connection  with  the  Benedictines, 
have  been  formed  at  difl'erent  periods.     The  order  of 
Benedictines  has  given  rise  to  several  others  who 
follow  the  rule  of  the  founder,  as,  for  example,  the 
Camaldolites,  the  Cartihsians,  the  Celestines, 
the  Cistercians,  and  so  forth,  all  of  which  will  be 
considered  in  separate  articles. 
BENEDICTION.    See  Blessing. 
BENEDICTUS  (Lat.  Blessed),  a  hymn  appointed 
in  the  rubric  of  the  Church  of  England  to  be  said  or 
sung  after  the  second  lesson  in  the  moniing  service. 
It  is  taken  from  Luke  i.  68—72,  being  part  of  the 
song  of  Ziicharias  the  priest  concerning  his  son  John 
the  Baptist,  who  was  then  in  his  infancy. 

P.EXEFICE  (Lat.  Benefidum).  This  word,  in 
the  ancient  signification  of  tlie  Latin  term,  signified 
any  kind  of  gift  or  grant.  It  became  restricted, 
however,  in  its  meaning  in  course  of  time,  so  as  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  lands  wliich  kings  were  wont 
to  bestow  on  those  who  had  fought  valiantly  in  the 
war.s.  This  was  the  sense  wliich  it  bore  when  the 
Goths  and  Lombards  reigned  in  Italy.     When  the 


word  benefice  was  first  adopted  as  an  ecclesiastical 
term  can  scarcely  be  ascertained.     But  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  so  used  before  the  tempora- 
lities of  the  cluirch  came  to  be  divided,  being  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  bishops  and  assigned  to  par- 
ticular persons.     The  bishops  possessed  the  church 
revenues  till  the  fourth  century,  these  consisting  only 
of  alms  and  voluntary  contributions.     But  when  the 
church  came  to  be  possessed  of  heritable  property, 
part  of  it  was  assigned  for  the  mauitenance  of  the 
clergy.      The   term   benefice   is   now   used   in   the 
Church  of  England  to  denote  all  church  preferments 
except  bishoprics.     A  parochial  benefice  inu.st  be  be- 
stowed freely  as  a  pro\'ision  for  the  incunilient,  who 
only  enjoys  the  fruits  of  it  during  his  incumbency, 
without  having  any  inlieritance  in  it.     It  belongs  to 
the  church  alone,  and  no  contract  concerning  it  is  of 
any  force.     In  the  Romish  Church,  a  person  must 
be  fourteen  years  of  age  complete  before  he  can  be 
entitled  to  a  benefice,  and  must  have  received  the  ton- 
sure beforeliand.     By  the  canon  law,  the  purchase 
of  benefices,  or  Simony,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  very  hei- 
nous olfence,  and,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke  remarks,  is 
always  accompanied  with  perjury,  as  the  presentee  is 
bound  to  take  an  oath  against  simoniaail  practices. 
(See  Simon Y.)     But  besides  simony,  there  are  other 
improper    methods    of  procuring   benefices   in   the 
Church  of  Rome.     (1.)  That  of  conjklciice,  which  is, 
according  to  Alet  in  his  'Ritual,'  'when  one  either 
resigns  or  procm-es  a  benefice  for  some  other  person, 
with  design  or  agreement  to  give  it  to  a  relation,  or 
some  other  man ;  or  shall  sufl'er  some  other  person 
to  take  the  friuts  thereof,  reserving  only  the  title  to 
himself.'    (2.)  Interested  permut.ation,  or  exchange  ot 
one  benefice  for  another  from  selfish  motives.     (3.) 
Fraudulent  permutation,  or  eilecting  a  change  in  a 
fraudulent    maimer.       (4.)    Pretended    resignation. 
(5.)  Forging  instruments  in  order  to  secure  a  bene- 
fice.    (6.)  The  foundation  of  an  obit,  which  Alet  ex- 
plains to  be  "  A  person  desiring  to  procure  a  benefice 
either  for  himself  or  some  relation,  lays  out  a  sum  of 
money,  or  buys  a  piece  of  gi-ound,  upon  condition  to 
bestow  the  interest  of  the  money  or  the  revenue  of 
the  land  on  a  person  for  celebrating  a  weekly  mass ; 
and  giving  the  name  of  benefice  to  this  foundation, 
which  he  calls  ubit,  exchanges  it  with  another  jierson 
for  a  prebend  or  cure."     Benefices  are  di\ided  by 
the    canonists    into   simple    and    sacenldlal.      The 
former   implies   no    other  obligation   than    to  read 
jn'ayers.  sing,  &c.,  as  canons,  chaplains,  &c.     The 
latter  is  charged  with  the  care  of  souls,  as  rectors, 
vicars,  &e.   The  canonists  also  mention  three  ways  of 
vacating  a  benefice,  dejiire,  de  facto,  and  by  the  xextencs 
t>f(ijud<je.    A  benefice  is  void  dejnre,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  crime,  the  uicumbcnt  is  disqualified  \'wm 
holding  a  benefice,  as  for  exanqile,  heresy,  simony, 
and  such  like.     A  benefice  is  void,  both  defach)  and 
dejure,  by  the  natural  death  or  resignation  of  the  in- 
cumbent.    And,  finally,  a  benefice   is  void  by  the 
eeiUetice  of  the  judtje,  when  the  incumbent  is  dibpos- 
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sessed  of  it  as  a  puuislunent  for  immorality,  or  any 
crime  again.-t  the  state.  Komanists  divide  beuetices 
into  regular  and  secular.  Tlie  former  are  tliose 
wliioh  are  cout'erred  on  the  regular  clergy  or  monks; 
the  latter  those  which  are  conferred  ou  the  secular 
priests.  In  the  Church  of  England  a  distinction  is 
drawn  between  dignities  and  benefices;  the  former 
name  being  applied  to  bishoprics,  deaneries,  arch- 
deaconries and  prebends;  the  latter  comprehending 
all  ecclesiastical  preferments  under  those  degrees,  as 
rectories  and  vicarages.  The  great  beuetices  or  dig- 
nities are  called  in  the  Romisli  Church  consistorial 
benefices,  because  they  are  conferred  by  the  Pope  after 
considting  the  consistory  of  cardinals  ;  but  in  various 
Koman  Cathohc  coimtries  the  right  of  appointment  to 
such  benefices  is  claimed  and  exercised  by  the  sove- 
reign. This  has  been  a  constant  som-ce  of  conten- 
tion and  heart-baruing  between  the  popes  of  Rome 
and  the  temporal  princes  of  Romish  states.  And, 
for  a  long  time  past  it  has  been  necessary,  in  order 
to  secure  the  right  of  appointment  to  bishoprics  as  a 
power  vested  in  the  bishop  of  Rome,  that  a  concor- 
dat should  be  agreed  upon  between  the  Pope  and  the 
respective  sovereigns  of  Roman  Catholic  coimtries. 
But  in  many  cases,  to  secure  other  pri\'ileges,  it  has 
been  necessary  for  the  Pope  to  siu-render  the  power 
of  nomination  to  bishoprics  into  the  hands  of  the 
temporal  authorities.     See  Bishop. 

BENEFICIARY,  a  person  who  is  in  possession 
of  one  or  more  benefices. 

BENEFIT  OF  CLERGY.  See  Clergy  (Bene- 
fit of). 

BEX  EPHRAIM  and  BEN-DAVID,  the  names 
of  the  two  Messiahs  expected  by  the  modern  Jews. 
To  evade  the  express  predictions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment prophets  concerning  the  mean  condition  of  the 
Messiah,  they  confidently  speak  of  looking  forward 
to  the  appearance  of  two  Messiahs,  the  one  Ben- 
Ephraim,  whom  they  grant  to  be  a  person  of  mean 
and  atflicted  condition  in  tliis  world  ;  and  the  other, 
Ben  David,  who  shall  be  a  powerful  and  victorious 
prince. 

BEXI-ISRAEL,  a  peculiar  class  of  people  found 
in  India,  who  practise  a  mixture  of  Jewish  and  Hin- 
du customs.  Their  ancestors,  they  say,  came  to 
the  coasts  of  India  from  a  country  to  the  northward 
about  sixteen  hundred  years  ago  They  were  in 
number  seven  men  and  seven  Nvomen,  wdio  were 
saved  from  a  watery  grave  on  the  occasion  of  a  ship- 
wreck which  took  place  near  Chaul,  about  thirty 
miles  to  the  south-east  of  Bombay.  The  place  where 
tliey  found  a  refuge  is  called  Navagaum.  As  they 
were  permitted  to  settle  there,  and  met  with  consi- 
derable favour  from  the  native  princes,  they  gra- 
dually increased  in  numbers,  spreading  themselves 
among  the  villages  of  the  Konkan,  pax-ticularly 
those  near  the  coast.  In  that  locality,  and  also  in 
Bombay,  where  they  began  to  settle  after  it  came  in- 
to the  possession  of  the  English,  their  descendants 
are  still  to..be  found.     Dr.  Wilson  calculates  their 


numbers  to  amount  to  5,225,  but  the  natives  allege 
there  are  about  3,000  more.  The  Beni  Israel  re- 
semble in  coimtenance  the  Arabian  Jews,  though 
they  regard  the  name  Jeluidi,  when  applied  to  thein, 
as  a  tenn  of  reproach.  They  are  fairer  than  the 
other  natives  of  the  same  rank,  but  they  somewhat 
resemble  them  in  dress.  Tliey  have  no  sliemll  like 
the  Hindus  on  the  crown  of  their  heads  ;  but  they 
preserve  a  tuft  of  hair  abo\e  each  of  their  ears. 
Their  tm'bans  and  shoes  are  like  those  of  the  Hindus, 
and  their  trousers  like  those  of  the  Mussulmans. 
Their  ornaments  are  the  same  as  those  worn  by  the 
nnddle  class  of  nati\'es  in  the  Maratha  country. 
They  decline  to  eat  with  persons  belonging  to  other 
cominimities,  but  they  do  not  object  to  druik  from 
vessels  belonging  to  Christians,  Miussulraans,  or  Hin- 
dus. They  ask  a  blessing  from  God  both  before 
and  after  their  meals  m  the  Hebrew  language.  Each 
of  the  Beni-Israel,  generally  speaking,  has  two  names, 
one  derived  from  a  character  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
and  another,  whicli  has  originated  in  deference  to 
Hindu  usage.  The  Hebrew  names  are  first  conferred 
— on  the  occasion  of  circimicision — and  those  of  a 
Hindu  origin  are  given  about  a  month  after  birth. 

The  Beni-Israel  all  profess  to  adore  Jehovah,  the 
God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob.  JMaiiy  of 
them,  however,  publicly  worshipped,  till  lately,  and 
some  of  them  at  the  present  time  secretly  worship,  the 
gods  of  the  Hindus,  and  particularly  those  who  are 
supposed  to  be  possessed  of  a  malevolent  character; 
and  a  few  of  them  practise  divination,  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Hindus.  Tliough  they  have  remained 
quite  distinct  from  the  people  among  whom  they  have 
been  so  long  scattered,  they  still  realize  the  prediction 
in  Deut.  xxviii.  64,  "  Thou  shalt  ser\e  other  gods 
which  neither  thou  nor  thy  fathers  have  known,  even 
wood  and  stone."  All  questions  of  religious  discipline 
ainong  this  remarkable  peojile  are  determined  in  a 
meeting  of  the  adult  members  of  the  community  in 
each  village,  by  their  Mukadam,  or  liead  man,  who 
has  a  kind  of  magisterial  authority,  and  the  Kazi, 
who  is  the  president  in  religious  matters,  and  the 
conductor  of  public  worship.  In  these  meetings  the 
Mukadam  and  Kazi  are  assisted  by  four  cho;jale  or 
eiders.  Any  of  the  people  present,  however,  may 
give  their  opiinon,  read  their  dissent,  and  even  de- 
mand a  new  trial. 

In  the  synagogues  of  the  Beni-Israel  there  is  no 
Sepher-Torah,  or  manuscript  of  the  law,  as  the  Jews 
have.  They  admit,  however,  the  divine  authority  of 
all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  only  lately 
that  they  have  become  familiar  with  the  majority  of 
the  names  of  the  inspired  writers ;  and  it  was  not 
without  hesitation  that  they  consented  to  acknow- 
ledge the  latter  prophets.  From  the  Arabian  Jews 
they  have  received  the  Hebrew  Liturgy  of  the  Se- 
phardim,  which  they  partially  use  in  their  religious 
services.  The  five  books  of  Moses  form  the  standard 
of  the  religious  law  of  the  Beiu-Israel.  The  divine 
statutes,  however,  are  but  partially  regarded.     Parch- 
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mcnts,  on  which  are.  inscribed  small  passages  of 
Scripture,  are  sometimes  worn  on  diii'erent  parts  of 
their  bodies.  At  one  time  they  were  partial  to 
charms,  but  these  have  of  late  been  renounced. 

When  a  birth  takes  place  in  any  village  in  which 
the  Beni-Israel  arc  not  very  numerous,  they  almost 
all  visit  the  house,  and  .are  entertained  with  sweet- 
meats or  fruits.  Circumcision  is  performed  by  the 
Kazi  on  the  day  appointed  by  the  law  of  Moses.  In 
connection  with  it  ho  pronounces  the  words,  "  Bless- 
ed be  thou,  0  Jehovah  our  God,  the  universal  King, 
who  sanctities  its  by  his  commandments,  and  ordains 
us  concerning  circumcision."  He  also  invokes  the 
prophet  Elijah  and  the  expected  Messiah,  using  some 
su]ierstitious  ceremonies.  The  rite  is  considered  as 
marking  the  descent  of  the  Beni-Israel  from  Abra- 
ham ;  but  no  spiritual  meaning  is  attached  to  it,  ex- 
cept by  individuals  who  may  have  had  intercourse 
with  Christian  missionaries.  The  ceremony  is  at- 
tended by  a  considerable  number  of  people,  who  are 
hospitably  entertained,  and  who  invoke  the  health  of 
the  child  over  the  simple  juice  of  the  grape.  The 
Kazi  generally  receives  from  eight  annas  to  two  ru- 
j)ees  for  his  services.  Small  presents  are  sometimes 
gi\en  to  the  infants. 

The  marriages  of  the  Beui-Israel  generally  take 
place  as  early  in  life  as  among  the  Hindus.  The 
ceremonies  of  marriage  continue  for  five  uistead  of 
seven  days  as  among  the  ancient  Jews  ;  and  they  are 
of  a  somewhat  heathenish  character.  The  following 
account  of  them  is  given  by  Dr.  Wilson : — "  On  the 
first  day,  the  bridegroom  is  restrained  from  going 
abroad,  is  bathed,  and  gets  his  hands  stained  red 
with  the  leaves  of  the  Mendi  (Lawsonia  incrmis), 
and  the  front  of  his  turban  ornamented  with  yellow, 
or  white  paper,  cut  in  the  form  of  the  flowers  of  the 
cliiimpd  (Michelia  champaca),  while  he  is  visited  by 
his  relatives,  who  begin  to  feast  and  rejoice.  On  the 
second  day,  his  neighbours,  without  distinction,  are 
invited  to  participate  in  the  hospitality  of  his  father's 
house  ;  while  he  is  required  to  have  his  hair  dressed, 
and  to  array  hunself  in  his  best  apparel  and  orna- 
ments. He  is  then  mounted  on  a  horse,  and  con- 
veyed, with  tlie  usual  clang  and  clatter  of  the  luitives, 
to  the  place  of  worship,  where  a  part  of  the  niai-riage 
prayers  of  the  liturgy  is  read,  and  a  blessing  is  pro- 
nounced by  the  Kazi.  From  the  masjid  he  is  con- 
veyed in  the  same  way  as  when  moving  towards  it, 
to  the  house  of  the  bride,  where  he  is  received  by 
h(;r  father,  and  seated  among  the  assembled  multi- 
tude. A  dress  and  ornaments  for  the  bride,  as  ex- 
pensive as  the  circumstances  of  his  family  will  per- 
mit, are  presented  in  his  name,  and  by  the  hands  of 
his  father,  to  the  bride,  who  immediately  turns  them 
to  use.  A  couch  covered  witli  clean  clotli  is  then 
produced,  and  on  it  the  hajipy  pair  are  seated  toge- 
ther. All  the  visitors  stand  before  them.  The 
Kazi  takes  a  cup  containing  the  juice  of  the  grape, 
which  is  viewed  as  a  token  of  the  covenant  *bout  to 
be  entered  iutd,  invokes  the  blessing  of  find  upon  it, 


and  puts  it  into  the  hands,  first  of  the  bridegroom, 
and  afterwards  of  tlie  bride,  who  both  drink  a  little 
of  it,  as  soon  as  they  have  been  questioned  as  to 
their  willingness  to  enter  into  the  married  relation, 
and  faithfully  to  discharge  their  respective  duties. 
The  nian-iage  covenant,  drawn  out  in  the  fonn 
usually  observed  by  the  Jews,  is  then  produced  and 
read,  aiul  after  being  signed  by  the  individual  in 
w'hose  hand-writing  it  is.  and  three  other  witnesses, 
it  is  placed  by  the  bridegroom  in  the  hands  of  the 
bride.  She  holds  one  end  of  it  while  he  holds  the 
other,  and  declares  it  to  be  a  le^al  deed.  He  then 
folds  it  and  gives  it  into  her  possession.  She  dis- 
poses of  it  by  committing  it  to  her  father's  care. 
The  cup  is  again  tasted ;  certain  passages  of  the 
Psalms  are  read  ;  a  ring  is  placed  by  the  bridegroom 
on  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand  of  the  bride  ;  and 
the  religious  part  of  the  ceremonies  is  declared  to  be 
closed.  The  Kazi  blesses  the  espoused,  seated  to- 
gether ;  and  they  receive  offerings  principally  in 
small  sums  of  money,  from  their  acquaintances 
Feasting  and  rejoicing  conclude  the  laboiu's  of  the  day. 
Next  evening,  the  bridegroom  and  bride  leave  the 
bride's  house — the  former  seated  on  a  horse,  and  the 
latter  ui  a  palanquin — and  [iroceed,  amidst  the  firing 
of  squibs  and  rockets,  to  the  masjid,  where  they  re- 
ceive a  fresh  benediction  from  the  Kazi  before  going 
to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom,  where  they  (fine 
along  with  their  assembled  friends.  Amusement  and 
feasting  continue  during  the  two  subsequent  days." 

The  intennents  of  the  Beni-Israel  quickly  follow 
the  death.  They  bury  without  coffins,  in  graves  of 
three  or  fom-  feet  in  depth.  The  head  of  the  corpse 
is  placed  toward  the  east.  They  sometimes  make 
ofi'erings  to  the  souls  of  the  deceased  of  rice,  milk, 
and  cocoa-nuts,  and  sprinkle  water  mixed  with  fioiu' 
at  the  tipie  of  the  intennent ;  and  they  visit  the 
grave  on  the  third,  fifth,  and  se\enth  days  after  it  is 
closed,  for  the  purpose  of  prayer.  They  have  also 
an  annual  ceremony  in  behalf  of  the  dead,  like 
that  of  the  Hindu  Shrndh.  Their  formal  mounting 
for  the  dead  lasts  seven  days.  A  iew  of  them  think 
that  there  is  a  purgatory  for  the  reception  of  souls 
after  death. 

The  Beni-Israel  reckon  their  day,  as  among  the 
Jews,  from  sunset  to  sunset.  They  call  their  months 
also  by  the  Hebrew  names.  The  weekly  Sabbath  is 
in  some  degree  observed  by  about  a  third  of  tiie 
population.  At  six  in  the  morning  they  assemble 
for  worship  in  the  masjid,  where  they  remain  for 
two  or  three  hours,  chiefly  engaged  in  reciting  prayers 
or  parts  of  the  Scripture  after  the  Jhi::.zun  or  reader, 
and  practising  genuflections.  A  few  of  the  more 
devout  of  their  number  may  be  seen  in  the  masjid 
about  mid-day,  or  about  two  or  three  in  the  after- 
noon. The  evening  service,  which  commences  about 
six  o'clock,  is  best  attended.  It  lasts  for  about  two 
hours,  and  is  frequently  conehuied  by  the  persoii.s 
present  merely  touching  witii  their  lips  the  cup  of 
blessing. 
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These  facts,  in  reference  to  the  history  ami  habits 
of  tliis  strange  people,  have  been  dei-ived  from  a  va- 
luable paper  read  by  Dr.  Wilson  before  the  Bombay 
branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.     Tl\e  interest- 
in;^  question  naturally  occurs  in  retrard  to  the  Beni 
Israel,  Are  they  Jews  or  Israelites?     To  this  ques- 
tion tlie  Doctor  gives  the  following  reply :  "  The  brief 
survey  which  we  have  now  made  of  the  observances 
of  the  Beni-Israel  might  appear  to  warrant  tlie  con- 
clusion tliat  they  are  Jews  unconnected  with  the 
descendants  of  tlie  Reubenites  and  Gadites,  and  the 
half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  who  were  carried  captive  to 
Ilalah,  and   Ilalior,  and  Ilara,  and  Nahar-Gozan,  (1 
Clu-on.  v.  26!,  Ijy  Pul,  king  of  Assyria,  and  Tiglath- 
pihieser,  king  of  Assyria,  and  unconnected  also  with 
the  descendants  of  the  ten  tribes,  who  were  carried 
captive  to   the  same  and   neighbouring  places,  by 
Slialmanczer,  after  the  fall  of  Samaria,  in  the  rei.gn 
of  lloshea  (2  Kings  xvi.  0) ;  for  they  commemorate 
events  with  whicli  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  these 
exiles  could  be  connected,  and  some  of  which  occur- 
red posterior  to  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  their  own 
land  from  Babylon,  to  which  they  were  removed  by 
Nebuchadnezzar.     It  is  only  at  first  sight,  however, 
that  such  an  inference  seems  to  be  authorized.     The 
Beni-Israel  most  readily  admit,  that  to  the  adoption 
of  their  present  practices,  they  have  been  led  by 
the  example  and  jn-ecepts  of  the  Arabian  and  Cochin 
Jews,  who,  from  time  to  time,  have  come  to  visit 
them,   or  to   reside  in  their  iieighbourliood.     The 
very   fact  that  they  required  to  be   instructed   by 
foreigners  in  the  most  solemn  and  interesting  ordi- 
nances of  tlieir  religion,  as  well  as  in  otlier  customs 
universally  observed  by  the  Jews  throughout  the 
world,  is  a  presumption  that  tliey  have  been  estab- 
lished for  many  ages  in  this  country,  and  really  be- 
long to  the  long  exiled  and  '  lost '  tribes  of  Israel. 
The  Jews  of  Cochin,  who  say  that  they  came  to 
India  immediately  after  the  destruction  of  the  second 
temple,  or  acconling  to  their  own  historical  notices, 
in  the  G8tli  year  of  the  Christian  era,  have  all  along 
considered  themselves  distinct  from  the  Beni-Israel 
of  Bombay,  of  wliose  circumstances  they  have  from 
time  innnemorial  been  well  aware;  and  the  black  Jews 
of  Cocliin,  descendants  of  proselytes  from  among  the 
Hindus  and  the  Jewisli  families  which  mixed  with 
them,   mformed    the  late  Dr.   Claudius   Buchanan, 
when  he  was  making  inquiries  about  the  Ten  Tribes, 
that  it  was  '  commonly  believed  among  them  that  the 
great  body  of  the  Israelites  is  to  be  found  in  Chal- 
dea  ; '  but  '  that  some  few  families  had  migrated  into 
regions  more  remote,  as  to  Cochin,  and  Rnjapiir  in 
India.'     The  last  mentioned  place  is  the  district  of 
country  bordering  on   the  Nagotna  creek,  in  which 
many  of  the  Beni-Israel  are  even  at  present  settled. 
The  want   of  a   iVIS.  Scplier-Tomh,  or  Book   of  the 
haw,  among  the  Beni-Txrae/,  places  them  in  a  situa- 
tion in  which  we  do  not  see  any  congregation  of 
Jews  tin-ougliout  the   world.     The  repudiation,  to 
this  day  nearly  universal  among  them,  of  the  desig- 


nation Jem,  of  which,  no  doubt,  they  would  have 
been  proud  had  they  merited  it  ;  and  the  distinctive 
appellation  of  '  Beni-Israel, '  which  they  take  for 
themselves  ;  the  non-occurrence  among  them  of  the 
favourite  Jewish  names  Judah  and  Esther,  and  tlie 
predominance  of  the  name  Reuben,  and  other  names 
principally  connected  with  the  early  history  of  God's 
highly-fa\oured  people,  appear  to  me  to  be  circum • 
stances  strongly  corroborative  of  the  opinion  that 
they  are  indeed  Israelites,  a  remnant  of  the  poste- 
rity of  the  tribes  which  were  removed  from  their 
homes  by  the  Assyrian  kings." 

BENI-KHAIBIR  (Heb.  .%".<!  nf  Keher),  supposed 
to  be  the  descendants  of  the  Rechabites  to  whom 
the  pi'omise  was  given,  Jer.  xxxv.  19,  "  Thei'efore 
thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel ; 
Jonadab  the  son  of  Rechab  shall  not  want  a  man  to 
stand  before  me  for  ever."  They  are  said  to  ob- 
serve their  old  rules  and  customs  ;  they  neither  sow 
nor  plant  nor  build  houses,  but  live  in  tents,  and 
often  remove  from  one  jilace  to  another  with  their 
whole  property  and  families.  Dr  Woltf,  the  Jew- 
ish missionary,  mentions  that  they  believe  and  ob- 
serve the  law  of  Moses  by  ti-adition,  for  they  are 
not  in  possession  of  the  wTitten  law,  and  that  they 
abstain  from  wine. 

BENIMBE,  the  name  given  to  the  devil  among 
some  tribes  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  See  De- 
vil, Devil-Woeship. 

BENIN  (Religion  of).  The  country  which  bears 
the  name  of  Benin  is  a  large  tract  of  coast  in  Western 
Africa  extending  upwards  of  two  hundred  miles,  and 
presenting  a  succession  of  broad  estuaries,  now  dis- 
covered to  be  all  branches  of  the  Niger,  of  wliich 
this  country  forms  tlie  delta.  It  is  a  country  of 
gi'eat  activity  in  trading,  and  of  greater  importance 
than  either  Ashantee  or  Dahomey.  The  king  is 
not  only  absolute,  but  a  fetish  or  a  god  in  the  eyes 
of  his  subjects  ;  and  all  offences  against  him  are 
punished  in  the  most  cruel  and  summary  manner, 
not  only  as  treason  but  impiety.  It  is  a  crime  to 
believe  that  he  either  eats  or  sleeps,  and  at  his 
death,  as  we  have  already  shown  in  the  case  of  the 
king  of  Ashantee  (which  see),  numerous  luunan 
victims  are  sacrificed  that  they  may  accompany  him 
to  the  other  world,  and  wait  upon  him  tliere.  Every 
year  three  or  four  human  beings  are  presented  as 
votive  offerings  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  with  the 
view  of  attracting  ships  and  commerce.  Though  by 
no  means  so  frequent  as  among  the  Ashantees,  yet 
the  sacrificing  human  beings  is  practised  to  a  consi- 
derable extent,  and  the  sliarks,  which  are  accounted 
sacred,  are  found  to  come  up  in  shoals  to  the  river's 
edge  almost  eveiy  day  to  see  if  there  is  a  victim  pre- 
pared for  them.  Fetishism  and  Devil-Worsliip  are 
the  leading  forms  of  religion  at  Benin,  as  among  all 
the  other  Pagan  tribes  in  Africa.  They  do  not 
deny  the  existence  of  one  Supreme  Being,  but  they 
have  little  idea  of  his  suiieriiitending  providence,  and 
seldom  c<all  upon  him  except  on  great  occasions,  when 
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tliey  repeat  liis  name,  wliieli  is  with  tliein  Ciiiwii, 
three  times  with  a  loud  voice.  Tliey  put  implicit 
conlidonce  in  fetishes  or  charms,  which  they  wear 
about  their  hoily,  or  hang  from  some  part  of  tlieir 
houses,  and  they  have  also  their  Fetissero  or  fetish- 
man,  by  whose  assistance  they  consult  tlieir  feti.she-i 
on  all  im])(]r(ant  emergencies.  They  ofter  up  so- 
lemn worship  to  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  which  they 
consider  as  taking  a  deep  interest  in  all  things  that 
happen  upon  the  earth.  The  presence  of  some 
spirits  is  courted;  houses  are  built  for  their  accnm- 
inodation,  and  occasional  offerings  of  food,  drink, 
clothing,  and  furniture  are  taken  to  tliese  houses  for 
their  use.  They  place  large  quantities  of  cloth, 
beads,  knives,  pipes,  tobacco,  and  ornaments  in  the 
coffin,  and  large  articles  of  furniture  around  the  grave 
outside,  for  the  use  of  the  dead.  Every  spirit  they 
imagine  is  the  guardian  of  its  own  relations,  and, 
accordingly,  when  any  individual,  or  even  the  king 
himself,  is  about  to  engage  in  any  undertaking  of 
importance,  he  commences  it  with  invoking  the 
spirits  of  his  ancestors.  The  spirits,  in  their  view, 
ha^•e  their  residence  in  the  woods,  and  hence  when 
a  person  in  in  difficulty  or  danger,  he  retires  to  the 
solitary  retreats  of  the  forest  that  he  maj'  implore 
the  aid  of  the  souls  of  deceased  friends.  They  make 
offerings  to  the  devil  or  the  evil  spirit,  to  appease 
liis  wrath,  and  prevent  lum  from  inflicting  injury. 
They  sometimes  send  messages  to  tlieir  friends  in 
another  world  by  one  that  is  about  to  die.  It  is  a 
circumstance  well  wortliy  of  being  noticed,  that  in 
Benin,  as  in  all  the  other  parts  of  AVestem  Africa, 
except  the  Grain  Coast,  circumcision  is  practised ; 
and  the  neglect  of  it  is  a  matter  of  reproach  and  ri- 
dicule. They  have  also  another  Jewish  custom, 
that  of  sprinkling  the  blood  of  animals  on  the  door- 
posts of  their  houses,  and  upon  all  the  i)laces  where 
their  fetishes  are  kept.  When  a  native  happens  to 
be  sick  he  sends  for  his  fetish-man,  who  oli'ers  up 
a  sRcritice  on  his  behalf,  of  a  goat,  or  some  other 
animal,  and  sprinkles  the  family-fetish  with  the 
blood  of  the  victim.  When  he  dies,  a  bullock,  tied 
by  tlie  forefeet,  is  brought  to  be  sacriticed  at  his 
funeral,  and  every  visitor  is  expected  to  bring  some 
present  to  be  put  into  the  cofiin  or  beside  it.  The 
female  relatives  assemble  morning  and  evening  for  a 
month  to  mourn  for  the  de.ad  ;  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  they  wash  themselves,  jiut  aside  all  the  l)adges 
of  mourning,  and  resum    their  usual  duties. 

BENISH-DAYS,  a  name  given  by  the  modem 
Egyptians  to  three  days  of  the  week,  which  are  de- 
voted more  completely  to  pleasure  than  the  other 
four,  and  they  are  so  called,  because  the  bem'sh  is 
woni  more  especially  on  these  days,  being  a  gar- 
ment of  common  use,  and  not  of  ceremony.  The 
Benish-days  are  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Satur- 
days, and  on  these  the  people  consider  themselves  as 
not  bound  to  be  so  strict  in  their  religions  duties  as 
on  other  days. 

UENSAITEN,  the  goddess  of  riches  among  the 


inhabitants  of  Jap.an.  The  legend  which  they  re- 
late, according  to  Kaempfer,  in  his  'History  of  .la- 
pan,'  is  curious.  When  on  earth,  it  would  appear 
she  bore  the  name  of  Bunso,  and  not  having  anv 
children  to  her  husband,  she  prayed  eaniestlv  to  the 
gods  of  the  country  that  slie  might  be  favoured  with 
offspring.  Her  prayer  was  heard,  but  in  a  most  mar- 
\'ellous  way,  as  she  produced  no  fewer  than  live 
hundred  eggs.  Her  alarm  was  thereupon  e-Kcited, 
lest  from  these  eggs,  if  hatched,  might  come  forth 
some  monstrous  creatures ;  and,  therefore,  to  pre- 
vent such  a  catastrophe,  she  packed  the  eggs  care 
fully  up  in  a  box,  and  threw  them  into  a  river,  but 
having  jireviously  taken  the  precaution  to  write  njioii 
the  box  the  word  Fosgoroo.  After  some  time  had 
elapsed,  an  old  fisherman  happened  to  find  the  box 
floating,  and  perceiving  on  opening  it  tliat  it  was 
filled  with  eggs,  he  carried  tlie  newly -found  treasure 
to  his  wife,  who  put  the  eggs  into  an  oven,  and  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  humlile  pair  each  of  thorn 
produced  a  male  child.  The  two  old  people  brought 
up  all  these  children,  feeding  them  on  rice  and  mug- 
wort  leaves  minced  small.  But  when  gi-own  up  the 
fishennan  and  his  wife  being  unable  to  provide  for 
them  any  longer,  they  became  highway  robbers.  In 
the  course  of  their  wanderings  they  reached  their 
mother's  house,  and  being  asked  their  names,  they 
told  the  strange  stoiy  of  their  birth.  Bunso  learn- 
ing on  inquiry  that  tlie  word  Fo-^goroo  was  written 
on  the  box,  instantly  recognized  them  as  her  own 
children,  and  received  them  as  such.  She  was  after- 
wards taken  up  into  heaven  among  the  gods,  where 
the  Japanese  believe  she  still  remains  attended  by 
her  five  hundred  sons.  Hurd,  in  his  '  Rites,  Cere- 
monies, and  Customs  of  the  whole  World,'  while  re- 
lating this  foolish  stor)',  regards  it  as  an  allegory 
designed  to  teach,  that,  bj'  persevering  industry, 
whether  in  private  or  public  life,  we  may  obtain  (ar 
more  than  we  ever  anticipated. 

BEREANS,  a  small  sect  of  Scottish  Dissenters 
which  sprung  up  in  1773.  Its  founder  was  a  Mr. 
Barclay,  who,  having  been  licensed  as  a  preacher  in 
connection  with  the  Clmrch  of  Scotland,  laboured 
for  some  years  witli  great  acceptance  as  assistant 
minister  in  the  pari.sh  of  Fettercairn  in  Kincardine. 
When  the  parish  liecame  vacant  by  the  death  of  the 
minister,  the  people  were  earnest  in  their  applica- 
tion to  have  Mr.  Barclay  apjiointed  to  the  charge. 
A  presentation,  however,  was  issued  in  favour  of  an 
other  to  the  great  disappointment  both  of  the  assist- 
ant and  the  parishioners.  Immediately  after  this  Mr. 
Barclay  and  a  number  who  adhered  to  him,  sejiarated 
themselves  from  tlie  National  church,  and  formed 
a  separate  sect  under  the  name  of  Bcreiiv.t,  which 
they  assumed  to  themselves  as  professing  to  follov/ 
the  example  of  the  ancient  Berean.s,  who  are  thus 
favourably  mentioned  in  Acts  xvii.  11,  "  Those  were 
more  noble  than  those  in  Thcssaloniea,  in  that  they 
received  the  wonl  with  all  readiness  of  mind,  and 
searched  the  scriptures  daily,  whether  those  thing.s 
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Were  so."  The  followers  of  Mr.  B;u'cl,iy  accord- 
ingly set  out  with  the  fundaiiiental  principle,  tliat 
their  s_vstem  of  faith  and  practice  must  be  built  on 
the  Scriptures  alone,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  all 
human  authority  whate\er.  The  first  Berean  church 
was  formed  in  Edinburgh  in  1773,  and  soon  after 
another,  on  the  same  principles,  was  formed  at  Fet- 
tercaini,  where  Mr.  Barclay  had  many  friends  and 
admirers.  On  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the 
grand  points  of  the  Calvinistic  system,  as  regards 
predestination,  election,  and  the  atonement,  this  sect 
were  completely  at  one  with  the  Westminster  Stan- 
dards. There  were  some  points,  however,  on  which 
they  difl'ered  from  all  other  sects.  Thus  they  re- 
jected what  is  usually  called  natural  religion,  on  the 
ground  that  to  admit  it  would  be  to  undermine  the 
autliority  of  revealed  reUgion,  l.iy  rendering  it  un- 
necessary and  su])erfluous.  This  Mr.  Barclay  al- 
leged would  go  to  justify  the  remark  of  the  infidel 
Paine,  in  his  '  Age  of  Reason,'  where  he  affirms  that 
"  there  is  no  occasion  for  an)'  revelation,  or  Word  of 
God,  if  man  can  discover  his  nature  and  perfections 
from  his  works  alone."  In  such  a  mode  of  argu- 
ment there  was  obsTously  considerable  confusion  of 
thought.  It  is  alleged  by  no  one  that  the  religion 
of  natm-e  is  so  full  and  complete  as  to  do  away  with 
the  necessitj-  of  a  written  revelation.  On  the  cf)n- 
trary,  the  information,  in  regard  to  spiritual  and  di- 
vine objects,  which  we  have  received  from  nature, 
is  necessarily  scanty  and  imperfect,  and  yet  it  is 
enough  to  connnce  us,  that  in  our  destitute  and 
helpless  condition,  it  is  far  from  being  luiworthy  of 
God  to  make  known  to  us  such  a  revelation  as 
would  satisfy  the  cravings  of  our  moral  constitution, 
and  relieve  us  from  a  state  of  darkness  and  doubt. 
A  written  revelation  then,  is  necessary  to  man,  and 
not  unworthy  of  God  ;  hence  it  has  been  bestowed. 

The  Bereans  also  maintained  that  faith  in  Christ 
and  the  assm-ance  of  our  own  personal  salvation  are 
inseparable  or  rather  identical,  since  it  is  expressly 
declared  in  the  Word  of  God,  "  He  that  believeth 
shall  be  saved."  If  then,  Mr.  Bai-clay  argues,  I  gi%  e 
credit  to  this  statement,  it  were  impious  to  doubt  my 
own  salvation.  This  was  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
the  peculiar  opinions  maintained  by  the  Bereans,  as 
it  seems  to  amount  to  nothing  more  than  that,  if  a 
man  persuades  himself  that  he  is  a  believer,  he  is  in 
reality  one.  To  this  the  reply  of  the  late  Mr. 
Archibald  M-Lean  is  sufficiently  satisfactory,  that 
unless  Mr.  Barclay  can  produce  from  the  Scriptures 
a  declaration  of  the  remission  of  liis  sins,  addi'essed 
to  him  by  name,  it  is  absurd  in  him  to  maintain  that 
he  has  the  assurance  of  his  own  personal  justification 
a?Kl^salvatifin,  through  faith  in  the  direct  testimony 
of  God. 

Another  peculiar  tenet  which  was  taught  by  the 
Bereans  was,  that  not  only  the  greater  part  of  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  Old  Testament,  but  the  whole  of  the 
Psalms,  -were  to  be  interpreted  only  as  ajjplying  to 
Christ,  and  not  to  believers. 


This  sect  holds  the  principle  and  adheres  to  the 
practice  of  Psdobaptism.  They  partake  of  the 
Lord's  supper  once  a-montli  in  general,  but  they 
sometimes  observe  it  more,  and  sometimes  less  fre- 
quently. They  are  opposed  to  the  observance  of 
all  days  of  fasting  and  preparation  before  the  com- 
munion, as  being  mere  unwarranted  human  ai'point- 
ments.  They  dispense  with  the  jiractice  of  conse- 
crating the  elements  in  the  Lord's  supper,  or  the 
water  in  baptism,  alleging  that  no  words  of  man  can 
produce  any  change  in  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
They  object  to  the  use  of  the  word  sacrament  as 
commonly  applied  to  baptism  and  the  Lord's  sup- 
per. They  teach  that  no  one  but  a  real  Christian 
can  or  ought  to  pray,  and  that  it  is  absurd  for  a  be- 
liever to  pray  for  an  interest  in  Cluist,  or  for  any 
other  blessings  which  he  ought  to  be  assured  he  has 
already.  To  pray  for  such  things  they  maintain 
woidd  be  to  doubt  their  possession  of  them,  which 
would  be  equivalent  to  doubting  the  Divine  testi- 
mony. 

Their  church  gONernment  is  neither  Presbyterian 
nor  Independent  in  its  character,  but  a  mixture  of 
both.  The  people  elect  their  minister,  but  a  minis- 
ter judges  of  qualifications,  and  one  minister  only  is 
quite  competent  to  confer  ordination,  which  is  accom- 
panied by  no  layuig  on  of  hands.  Their  members 
are  admitted  on  a  simple  profession  of  their  taith, 
and  assurance  of  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  without 
any  inquiry  into  their  [irevious  character;  and  if 
after  admission  they  draw  back  from  their  profession, 
or  act  inconsistently  with  it,  they  are  first  admon- 
ished, and  if  that  be  without  effect,  they  are  to  be 
withdrawn  from  as  walking  disorderly,  and  are  to  be 
left  to  themselves. 

The  Bereans  have  always  been  a  very  small  and 
feeble  body,  consisting  only  of  a  few  congregations 
in  Scotland,  one  or  two  in  England,  and  a  small 
number  m  America.  But  of  late  years  they  haxe 
dwuidled  away,  and  the  Census  reports  in  1851  give 
no  returns  of  the  body  as  existing  on  either  side  of 
the  Tweed. 

BERECYNTIIIA,  a  sumame  of  Cyi!ELE  or 
Rhea  (which  see),  a  goddess  among  the  ancient 
Greeks.  This  surname  is  either  derived  from  Jlount 
Berecynthus,  or  from  a  place  in  Phrygia  where  she 
was  worshipped.  Gregory  of  Tours  mentions  that 
in  his  time  an  image  of  this  goddess  was  worshipped 
in  Gaul,  the  idol  being  carried  m  a  cart  into  their 
fields  and  vineyards,  while  the  people  marched  boJiLire 
in  procession,  singing  and  dancing  as  they  went 
along.  The  design  of  this  ceremony  was  to  invoke 
the  goddess  to  preserve  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

BERENGARIUS,  a  celebrated  church  refoi-mer 
of  the  eleventh  century.  He  was  a  native  of  Tours, 
and  received  his  theological  education  in  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  schools  of  the  time,  that  of  Fidbert 
at  Chartres,  where  under  that  wise  and  devout  in- 
structor he  indjibed  that  warm  piety  and  ardent  love 
of  pure  scriptural  truth,  which  fonned  such  marked 
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Rnci  iiromiiieiit  featurfis  in  liis  reli.i;ious  cliavaeter. 
FuUiort  was  accustoineil  to  close  the  labours  of  the 
day  by  takuig  an  ovoiiin?  walk  with  liis  pupils  in 
the  Lcarden,  speaking  to  tliem  of  their  lieavenly  coun- 
tiy,  and  urging  upon  them,  not  even  to  seem  to  come 
short  of  it.  Even  at  that  early  period  of  his  life, 
Berengarius  began  to  display  not  a  little  of  that  in- 
deiipndence  of  mind  wliich  so  remarkably  character- 
ized him  in  after  life.  After  quittuig  the  school  of 
Fulbert,  he  S]ient  some  time  m  Tours,  his  native  city, 
prosecuting  and  teaching  secular  learning;  after 
which  he  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the  study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptiu-es  and  of  the  ancient  Fathers.  The 
high  character  which  he  had  ab'eady  gained  for  learn- 
ing and  solid  worth,  procured  for  him  the  office  of 
supermtendent  of  a  cathedral  school  in  the  clnu'ch  of 
Tours,  and  afterwards  the  office  of  archdeacon  at 
Angers.  Scholars  flocked  to  him  from  all  parts  of 
Fi-ance.  It  was  soon  apparent,  however,  that  Be- 
rengarius held  for  liimself,  and  was  communicating 
to  his  pupils,  views  both  on  secular  and  religious 
matters,  which  ditVered  in  no  slight  degi'ee  from  the 
prevailing  sentiments  of  his  day.  lie  had  studied 
carefully  the  works  of  Augiistin,  and  had  drunk 
deeply  into  the  spirit  of  that  admirable  man.  In 
proof  of  this,  we  would  point  the  reader  to  tlie  fol- 
lowing passage  from  a  letter  quoted  by  Neander, 
addressed  by  Berengarius  to  the  monks  of  his  district. 
"  The  hennit  is  alone  in  his  cell,  but  sin  loiters 
about  the  door  with  enticing  words,  and  seeks  ad- 
mittance. I  am  thy  beloved — says  she — whom  thou 
didst  com-t  in  the  world.  I  w^as  with  thee  at  the 
table,  slept  inth  thee  ou  thy  couch;  without  me, 
thou  didst  nothing.  How  darest  thou  think  of  for- 
saking me  ?  I  have  followed  thy  every  step ;  and 
dost  thou  expect  to  hide  awav  from  me  in  thy  cell  ? 
I  was  witli  thee  in  the  world,  when  thou  didst  eat 
flesh  and  drink  wine ;  and  shall  be  with  thee  in  the 
wilderness,  where  thou  livest  only  on  bread  and  wa- 
ter. Pw])le  and  silk  are  not  the  onlv  coloui's  seen 
in  hell — the  monk's  cowl  is  also  to  be  fomid  there. 
Thou,  hennit,  hast  something  of  mine.  The  nature 
of  the  flesh,  which  thou  wearest  about  thee,  is  my 
sister,  begotten  with  me,  brought  up  with  me.  As 
long  as  the  flesh  is  flesh,  so  long  sliall  I  be  in  thy 
flesh.  Dost  thou  subdue  thy  flesh  by  abstinence? 
— thou  becomest  proud;  —  and  lo !  sin  is  there. 
Art  thou  overcome  by  the  flesh,  and  dost  thou 
yield  to  lust?  Sin  is  there.  Perhaps  thou  hast 
none  of  the  mere  human  sins,  I  mean  such  as  pro- 
ceed from  sense;  beware  then  of  devilish  sins. 
Pride  is  a  ein  which  belongs  in  common  to  evil 
spirits  and  to  hermits.  And  he  recommends, 
as  the  only  sure  preservative  against  it,  prayer  for 
divine  grace,  persevering  prayer,  which  the  pure  in 
heart  will  never  sutler  to  sleeii.  '  1  exhort  you  not 
to  rely  on  your  own  strength,  like  the  heretic  .lulian, 
in  the  Denietrias;'  —  then  quoting  some  remarks 
from  this  letter,  he  proceeds,  '  1  think  otherwise. 
The  Christian  contest  rests  in  this,  that  each,  in  the 


consciousness  of  his  frailty,  tlimws  himself  entirely 
on  grace,  and  Hnds  that  with  his  own  strength  alone 
he  can  do  nothing  but  sin.' " 

The  theological  point,  however,  which  more  than 
eveiy  other  seemed  to  engage  the  careful  study  of 
Berengarius  was  the  subject  of  the  Lord's  Sujiper. 
Sometime  between  the  years  1040  and  1050,  he  be- 
gan to  combat  the  doctrine  of  triinsubstantiation, 
which  had  been  so  long  maintained  as  the  recognized 
opinion  of  the  church,  while  he  tauglit  with  the  most 
inde])endent  freedom  that  not  the  true  body  and  the 
true  blood  of  Christ  were  ui  the  Holy  Supper,  but  a 
symbol  of  them.  In  this  point  he  professed  himself 
to  be  a  follower  of  John  Scotus.  Various  ecclesias- 
tics eagerly  took  the  fleld  against  Berengarius.  He 
remained  firm,  however,  to  the  belief  wliich  he  liad 
avowed,  that  tlie  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Supper  was 
not  a  carnal  and  bodily,  but  a  sjiiritual  presence.  Tid- 
ings of  this  doctrine  being  opeidy  taught  reached  Rome, 
and  at  a  council  held  there  by  Pope  Leo  IX.  in  1050, 
Berengarius,  thoiigh  absent,  was  condemned  as  a  here- 
tic. Feeling  the  injustice  of  this  act,  the  Pope  cited 
liim  to  appear  before  a  council  to  be  held  the  same 
year,  under  his  own  presidency  at  Vercelli.  Beren- 
garius was  resolved  to  obey  the  summons,  but  on 
making  application  to  the  kuig,  Henry  II.  of  France, 
for  permission  to  attend  the  coimcil,  the  king  taking 
advantage  of  the  sentence  already  pronoiuiced  upon 
him  at  Konie,  caused  him  to  be  thrown  into  prison, 
and  his  goods  sequestered.  The  Pope  made  no  at- 
tempt even  to  complaui  of  this  contempt  of  his  au- 
tliority  on  the  part  of  the  French  monarch,  nor  did 
he  delay  the  coimcil  at  Vercelli,  but  allowed  matters 
to  take  their  course.  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  doctrine  of  Scotus  which  Berengarius  held  was 
condemned  in  the  council,  and  the  ojiposite  doctrine, 
that  of  the  real  bodily  presence,  was  fonnally  ap- 
proved. 

All  the  persecutions  which  the  good  man  had  en- 
dured failed  to  moderate  liis  zeal  for  the  cause  of 
God  and  truth.  He  longed  for  the  opportimity  of 
vindicating  his  opinions  before  a  public  council,  now 
that  by  the  influence  of  his  friends  he  had  been  liber- 
ated from  prison.  The  king  of  France  simimoned  a 
council  to  meet  at  Paris  without  waiting  for  the  con- 
currence of  the  Pope.  Berengarius  set  out  to  attend 
it,  but  having  learned  on  the  way  that  a  i)lol  was 
formed  by  his  enemies  against  him,  he  judged  it  pru- 
dent to  absent  himself.  Nor  were  his  fears  ground- 
less. The  council  of  Paris  not  only  condemned 
Berengarius  and  his  friends  as  heretics,  but  decreed 
that  unless  they  recanted  they  shoidd  be  pmiishcd 
with  death. 

Such  was  the  state  of  matters  when  Cartiinal 
llildebrand  arrived  in  France  on  a  mission  from  the 
Pope.  A  council  was  licld  at  Tours  in  1054,  when 
Berengarius  was  allowed  calmly  to  state  his  opinions, 
and  to  refute  the  false  accusation  which  many  of  thi^ 
ecclesiastics  brought  against  him,  of  holding  that 
only  bread  and  wine,  but  not  the  body  and  blood  of 
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(llirist,  were  in  the  eucharist.  He  siicceeiled  in  ex- 
plaining to  the  satisfaction  uf  lliUlfbiand,  that  he 
recoi^iized  the  bread  and  wine  after  consecration  as 
the  body  and  blood  of  Cln'ist.  The  legate  now  took 
steps  to  appease  the  outcry  on  the  sulyect,  which 
liad  arisen  throughont  France.  Berengarius  repeated 
liis  confession  as  to  his  belief  in  the  real  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  eucharist,  before  a  council  of  French 
bisliups  ;  and  when  some  of  them  doubted  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  confession,  he  consented  to  state  on 
oath,  that  he  believed  from  the  heart  what  he  had 
said  with  his  mouth.  His  opponents  not  being  able 
even  to  conceive  of  a  spiritual  presence  as  being 
equally  well  entitled  to  be  called  real  as  a  bodily  pre- 
sence is,  took  up  the  erroneous  impression  tliat 
Berengarius  had  been  induced  by  fear  to  recant  his 
ophiions,  and  to  profess  his  belief  in  transubstantia- 
tion.  When,  therefore,  they  found  him  opposing  the 
doctrine  of  the  church  as  keenly  as  he  had  done 
before,  they  accused  him  of  denying  his  confession, 
|)criuring  himself,  and  relapsing  into  his  old  error. 
Hildebrand  had  hoped  to  ipiiet  the  storm  by  taking 
tlie  alleged  heretic  with  him  to  Rome,  but  this  pur- 
pose was  frustrated  by  the  death  of  Leo.  IX.  At 
length,  however,  in  1059,  Berengarius  repaired  to 
Rome,  designing  to  lay  his  c<ase  before  the  then  Pope, 
Nicholas  II.  He  expected  naturally  to  enjoy  the 
protection  of  Hildebrand,  but  in  this  he  was  disap- 
pointed. He  was  cited  to  appear  before  an  assem- 
bly of  113  bishops.  A  confession  of  faith  drawn  up 
by  Cardinal  Humbert  was  laid  before  him.  It  was 
so  expressed  as  to  cut  off  all  possibility  of  a  spiritual 
interpretation  ;  being  in  substance  as  follows  :  "  that 
the  bread  and  wine  after  consecration  are  not  merely 
a  sacrament,  but  the  true  body  and  the  true  blood  of 
Christ ;  and  that  this  body  is  touched  and  broken  by 
the  hands  of  the  priests,  and  comminuted  by  the 
teeth  of  the  faithful,  not  merely  in  a  sacramental 
manner,  but  in  trutli."  The  result  was  humiliating. 
The  good  man  was  overcome  by  the  fear  of  death. 
He  faltered,  and  taking  the  confession  of  faith  in  his 
hands,  lie  threw  himself  with  it  on  the  ground  in 
token  of  submission  and  repentance.  He  then  com- 
mitted his  writings  to  the  flames  with  his  own  harids. 
This  was  all  that  Rome  desired,  and  straightway  the 
glad  news  of  the  recantation  of  Berengarius  was  se- 
dulously spread  through  Germany,  France,  and 
Italy. 

But  the  triumph  of  Romanism  was  short.  The 
good  man  had  only  yielded  to  the  fear  of  death  for  a 
moment.  He  speedily  recovered  himself,  and  no 
sooner  had  he  again  set  foot  in  France,  than  he 
taught  the  doctrine  of  the  spiritual  presence  as 
keenly  as  before,  and  proceeded  in  the  strongest 
language  to  denounce  the  Pope  and  all  his  emissaries, 
styling  the  Roman  church  not  an  apostolic  see,  but  a 
seat  of  Satan.  In  reference  to  his  recantation  at 
Rome,  he  said,  "Human  wickedness  could  by  out- 
ward force  extort  from  human  weakness  a  different 
confession;    but   a    change   of  conviction   is    what 


God's  almighty  agency  alone  can  ertect."  When 
charged  with  breaking  the  oath  which  he  had  so- 
lemnly taken,  his  reply  was  completely  satisfactory  ; 
"  To  take  an  oath  which  never  ought  to  have  been 
taken,  is  to  estrange  one's  self  from  God;  but  to  re- 
tract that  which  one  has  wi-ongfidly  sworn  to  is  to 
return  back  to  God.  Peter  once  swore  that  he 
knew  not  Christ.  Had  he  persevered  in  that  wicked 
oath  he  must  liave  ceased  to  be  an  apo.stle."  Mer- 
cifully restored  from  his  temporary  fall,  Berengarius 
went  on  with  his  work,  diffusing  his  opinions  ex- 
tensively throughout  France  and  in  other  countries 
of  Europe.  No  further  steps  were  taken  against 
him  in  Rome,  if  we  except  a  mild  exhortation  given 
him  by  Pope  Alexander  II.,  to  forsake  his  sect,  and 
give  no  further  offence  to  the  church.  But  as  he 
himself  expressed  it,  he  could  not  deny  his  real  con- 
victions. 

Soon  after  Hildebrand,  the  friend  of  Berengarius, 
became  Pope  under  the  name  of  Gregory  VJI. 
One  of  his  earliest  official  acts  was  to  sumnifiii  a 
council  to  be  held  at  Poictiers  in  France,  in  the  year 
1076,  with  the  view  of  settling  the  controversy 
which  had  so  long  raged  in  that  country  on  the  sub- 
ject of  transnbstantiation.  Such  was  the  excite- 
ment, howe\er,  which  prevailed  in  the  council,  that 
Berengarius  had  almost  fallen  a  victim  to  it.  Gre- 
gory having  failed  in  this  attempt  to  ]iUt  an  end  to 
the  theological  dispute,  summoned  Berengarius  to 
Rome.  Thither  accordingly  he  went,  and  at  an  as- 
sembly held  on  All-Saints  Day,  a  confession  of  faith 
similar  to  that  which  he  liad  formerly  adopted  at 
Tours,  was  produced  by  him,  to  the  ell'ect  that  he 
believed  in  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  eucha- 
rist, without  referring  to  the  true  point  in  debate, 
whether  it  was  a  spiritual  or  a  bodily  presence. 
Gregory,  as  formerly,  declared  himself  satisfied,  and 
used  every  expedient  to  rescue  Berengarius  from  ilie 
power  of  his  opponents.  All  his  attempts  were  en- 
tirely vain.  The  demand  was  made,  and  the  Pojie 
was  unable  to  resist  it,  that  Berengarius  sliould  pub- 
hcly  take  oath  that  he  really  believed  the  confes- 
sion which  he  had  made,  and  as  a  test  of  his  vera- 
city that  he  .should  submit  to  the  ordeal  of  the  hot 
inm.  The  Pope,  however,  sent  him  a  private  inti- 
mation that  the  cruel  trial  proposed  would  not  be 
undergone ;  and  probably  to  pacify  the  intolerant 
ecclesiastics,  he  gave  orders  that  a  monk  in  whom 
he  put  the  utmost  confidence  shoidd  by  rigorous 
fasting  and  prayer  ascertain  the  will  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  on  the  point.  The  answer  was  what  the 
Popie  had  desired,  a  complete  vindication  of  Beren- 
garius, declaring  his  doctrine  to  be  in  accordance 
with  Scripttu'e,  and  that  it  was  quite  sufficient  to 
say  that  the  bread  after  consecration  was  the  true 
body  of  Christ. 

The  opposite  fection  meanwhile  were  not  idle  in 
their  attemjits  to  frustrate  the  designs  of  Gregory. 
They  contrived  to  have  Berengarius  detained  at 
Rome  till  the  meeting  of  tlie  synod,  which  usually 
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as.^embles  there  in  tlie  time  of  Lent.  Tlie  plot  was 
but  too  successful.  Gregory  .saw  that  he  was  sus- 
pected of  favouring  the  heretic,  by  iuJirectly  con- 
niving at  his  heresy,  ami,  being  one  of  the  most 
crafty  and  unprinciiiled  of  men,  hp  hesitated  not 
to  .sacrilice  his  friend  in  order  to  turn  away  suspicion 
from  himself;  and,  accordingly,  he  ordered  that 
Berengarius  should  prostrate  himself  on  tlie  ground 
before  the  assembled  ecclesiastics,  confessing  that 
hitherto  he  had  erred.  Once  more  the  woful  spec- 
tacle presented  itself  of  a  Christian  man  who  liad 
shown  himself  a  valiant  defender  of  the  truth,  sud- 
denly overcome  by  the  force  of  temptation,  throwing 
himself  upon  the  ground  and  impiously  confessing 
that  he  had  erred.  The  enemy  exulted  no  doubt  in 
then-  seeming  triumph.  The  Pope  declared  to  the 
humbled  and  disgraced  man,  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  the  assembly  with  his  recantation,  and  charged 
him  to  dispute  no  longer  with  any  one  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  eucharist,  unless  with  a  view  to  reclaim 
tlie  erring  to  the  faith  of  the  church. 

Berengarius  retin-ned  to  France  with  letters  of 
protection  from  Gregory,  recommending  him  to  the 
faithful  as  a  son  of  the  Uom.an  church,  whom  no  one 
must  henceforth  molest  or  call  him  heretic.  He 
drew  up  a  report  of  liis  trial  at  Rome,  referring  in 
language  of  the  deepest  penitence  to  his  sliameful 
denial  of  what  he  knew  to  be  the  truth,  closing  tlie 
melancholy  narrative  with  these  touching  words, 
"  God  of  all  might,  Tliou  who  revealest  thine  Al- 
mighty power  especially  by  forgiveness  and  com- 
passion, have  mercy  on  him  wdio  acknowledges  him- 
self guilty  of  so  great  an  impiety ;  and  you  also, 
Christian  brethren,  into  whose  hands  this  writing 
may  come,  proxe  your  Christian  cliarity  ;  lend  your 
sympathy  to  the  tears  of  ray  confession ;  pray  for 
me  that  these  tears  may  procure  me  tlie  pity  of  the 
Almighty."  Berengarius  no  doubt  fe'.t  that  no  cou- 
fidence  could  henceforth  be  put  in  him  as  a  public 
m.in.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  retire  from  the 
world,  and  to  spend  the  years  that  might  still  re- 
main to  him  on  earth  in  solitude  and  seclusion.  He 
took  up  his  abode  therefore  in  the  island  of  St. 
Cosmas  near  Tours,  wlieie  he  died  in  a  very  old  age 
in  the  year  1088.  What  a  painfid  exhibition  does 
this  eminent  man's  life  afford  of  the  need  for  every 
man  to  ponder  the  exhortation,  "  Let  him  that  think- 
eth  he  standeth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall."  The  can- 
ons of  Tours  still  hold  the  memory  of  Berengarius 
in  great  reverence.  On  the  third  day  of  Easter,  an- 
nually, they  repair  to  his  tomb  on  the  island  of  St. 
Cosmas,  and  there  solemnly  repeat  certain  pr.ayers. 
See  next  article. 

BEUENGARIANS,  a  party  of  Christians  in 
France  and  elsewhere,  in  the  eleventh  century,  who 
ad(i[ited  the  opinions  of  Berengahius  (see  preced- 
ing article),  on  the  subject  of  the  eucharist.  They 
strenuously  refused  to  admit  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
eubstantiation,  and  boldly  asserted,  in  opposition  to 
the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  times,  that  the  bread 


and  wine  in  the  Lord's  Supper  are  not  chimged  es- 
sentially and  in  substance  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.  They  protested,  indeed,  against  every  no- 
tion of  a  bodily  presence  of  Christ  in  t!.e  eucharist, 
alleging  that  Christ,  who  is  the  truth,  would  contra 
diet  himself  if  the  bread  and  wine  which  he  presup- 
poses to  be  present  were  no  longer  there.  And 
then,  as  to  the  body  of  Christ,  the  peculiar  mode  of 
argument  which  he  followed  is  thus  stated  by  Nean- 
der  in  his  usual  clear  and  forcible  style ;  "  Christ's 
body  is  at  present  glorified  in  heaven ;  it  can  no 
longer  be  subjected  to  the  atl'ectioiis  of  sense  ;  it 
can,  therefore,  neither  wholly  nor  in  part,  be  pro- 
duced anew,  nor  be  properly  communicated.  It 
were  an  unworthy  trilling,  could  we  suppose  it  true, 
to  think  that  when  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  million 
times  distributed,  Christ's  body  descends  a  millior 
times  from  heaven,  and  returns  back  as  often.  A 
favourite  maxim  of  Berengar  often  cited  by  him, 
was  the  passage  from  St.  Paul :  '  Though  we  have 
known  Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet  now  henceforth 
know  we  him  thus  no  more,'  2  Cor.  v.  16.  He  dwells 
upon  the  words  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that 
Christ  glorified  was  received  up  into  hea\'en  until 
tlie  times  of  the  restitution  of  aU  things.  Acts  iii.  21. 
Yet  Ber.ngar  believed  it  might  be  said,  in  a  certain, 
that  is  as  he  himself  explains,  a  figuratiie  sense,  that 
bread  and  wine  are  the  body  of  Christ ;  here  agree- 
ing with  Ratramnus,  but  with  this  dirt'erence.  He 
did  not  understand  it  in  the  sense,  that  the  divine 
Logos  communicated  himself  through  bread  and 
wine,  and  that  the  latter  in  so  far  became  identical 
with,  and  took  the  place  of,  the  body  of  Christ  as  the 
bearer  of  the  manifestation  of  the  Logos  in  human- 
ity ; — but  according  to  his  view  it  should  be  under- 
stood thus,  that  the  faithful  by  means  of  this  exter- 
nal sign,  instituted  by  Christ  for  the  very  purpose, 
were  therein  to  be  reminded,  in  a  lively  way,  of  tlie 
fact,  that  Christ  had  given  his  life  for  their  salvation, 
and  that  they,  by  a  believing  appropriation  of  these 
sufl'eriiigs  of  Christ  which  brought  salvation,  were 
through  the  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  brought 
into  a  true,  supernatural  communion  with  him,  and 
had  as  lively  a  conWction  of  his  presence  among 
them,  as  if  he  were  bodily  present.  To  this  spiritual 
appropriation  of  the  sulVerings  of  Christ  in  believing 
remembrance,  15erengar  referred  the  passages  in  the 
.sixth  chapter  of  John.  He  held,  that  tliose  pas- 
sages contained  no  reference  whatever  to  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  appealed  to  the  fact,  that  in  conmuui  life, 
eating  and  drinking  were  often  employed  figuratixely 
to  express  an  intellectual  appropriation  ;  and  that 
this  was  especially  the  case  in  the  New  Testament, 
as  he  shows  by  apposite  examples.  Christ  does  not 
descend  firm  heaven,  but  the  hearts  of  the  faithful 
ascend  devotionally  to  liim  in  heaven.  The  body  of 
Christ  is  received  whuUy  by  the  inner  man — by 
the  heart,  not  by  the  mouth  of  the  faithful.  The 
true  body  of  Chri.st  is  presented  on  the  altar ;  but 
in    a   spiritual    manner,    fur   the  inner  man.      The 
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true,  tlie  imperishable  body  of  Christ  is  eaten  only 
by  the  true  members  of  Cln-ist,  in  a  spiritual  manner. 
Tlie  pious  receive  at  one  and  the  same  time,  in  a 
visible  manner,  the  external  sign  (the  sacrament), 
and  in  an  invisible  manner  the  reality  which  is  re- 
presented by  the  sign ;  but  by  the  godless  the  sign 
only  is  received." 

As  usually  happens  with  those  who  run  counter 
to  the  prevailing  opinions  of  the  age  in  which  they 
live,  the  Berengarians  were  charged  with  sentiments 
which  they  never  held.  Thus  they  were  accused  of 
denying  miracles,  simply  because  they  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  lying  wonders  which  were  so  plen- 
tifully related  by  the  superstitious  writers  of  me- 
diieval  times ;  and  of  denying  the  veracity  of  the 
Gospel  narratives,  because  they  did  not  assent  to  tlie 
interpretation  put  upon  some  passages  by  mother 
church.  But  while  the  opponents  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  in  the  eleventh  century,  were  all  classed  un- 
der the  name  of  Berengarians,  tliey  must  not  be 
miderstood  as  all  of  them  adopting  strictly  the  opi- 
nions of  Berengarius.  On  the  contrary,  some  of 
them  deviated  so  far  from  his  views,  as  while  they 
denied  the  transformation  of  the  bread,  to  suppose 
that  the  body  of  Christ  became  united  with  the  un  ■ 
altered  substance  of  tlie  bread.  Otliei'S,  again,  con- 
tented themselves  with  objecting  to  the  doctrine, 
that  even  unworthy  communicants  received  the 
body  of  Christ,  being  of  opinion  that  such  commu- 
nicants received  only  bread  and  wine.  Under  many 
dilTereiit  modifications  of  explanation,  transubstan- 
tiation  was  rejected  by  numliers,  who,  when  the  pe- 
culiar name  of  Berengarians  disappeared,  continued 
century  after  century  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
though  still  remaining  in  the  bosom  of  the  church, 
to  combat  its  views  on  this  point.  The  Reforma- 
tion, in  the  sixteenth  century,  brought  matters  to  a 
crisis,  and  from  tliat  time  to  the  present,  the  main- 
tenance or  rejection  of  the  dogma  of  transubstantia- 
tion  has  formed  an  important  article  of  ilistinction  be- 
tween the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant 
churches.     See  TRANSunsTANTiATiox. 

BERES,  monks  of  IMingrelia  in  the  Caucasus. 
They  are  initiated  or  admitted  into  the  body  by  hav- 
ing a  calot  or  leathern  cap  put  upon  their  head,  and 
from  that  time  henceforth  they  are  bound  to  ab- 
stain from  animal  food,  and  to  receive  their  instruc- 
tion from  the  other  Beres.  They  read  mass  in  the 
Georgian  language.  The  priest,  having  liis  vestnieu  s 
wrapped  in  a  leathern  wallet  or  portmanteau,  some 
wine  in  a  calabash,  a  small  loaf  under  his  arm,  and 
wax-taper  in  his  hand,  begins  his  oremus  near  the 
church,  where  he  is  to  celebrate  mass.  As  soon  as 
he  has  arrived  at  the  church-door,  he  lays  aside  his 
bag[;age,  and  proceeds  to  beat  the  sacred  wood,  that 
is,  a  small  piece  of  board  about  the  length  and 
breadth  of  a  battledore,  with  the  view  of  calling  a 
congregation  together.  When  the  people  are  met 
he  rings  a  small  bell,  lights  his  wax-taper,  and  tak- 
ing  up  his  baggage,  enters  the  church,    where  he 


dresses  himself  in  his  priestly  garb,  repeating  all 
tlie  while,  with  an  audible  voice,  the  usual  prayers. 
As  soon  as  he  is  eipiipped  he  spreads  a  clean  linen 
cloth  over  the  altar  or  communion-table,  sets  a  plate, 
which  he  makes  use  of  as  a  patin,  on  the  gospel- 
side,  and  a  jug  on  the  epistle-side,  while  he  places 
betv/een  them  the  bread  which  he  intends  to  conse- 
crate. He  now  pours  some  wine  into  the  chalice, 
takes  the  bread  and  cuts  it  into  small  pieces,  put- 
ting them  into  the  patin,  over  which  he  places  the 
camera,  that  is,  a  star  made  of  two  semicircles.  If 
there  happens  to  be  too  much  bread  cut  he  lays  it 
aside,  covers  the  patin  with  one  clean  linen  cloth, 
and  the  wine  with  another.  After  that  he  retires 
to  one  side  of  the  altar,  lets  his  chasible,  if  he  has 
any,  fall  down  behind  him,  repeats  the  Patemoster, 
reads  the  Epistle,  then  the  Gospel,  and  having  the 
Jlissal  or  Mass-book  in  his  liaiid,  sings  the  credo  in 
the  middle  of  tlis  church,  with  some  additional 
prayers  for  the  olTertory.  Then  returning  to  the  com- 
munion-table, he  takes  the  veil,  with  which  the  patin 
was  covered,  and  throws  it  over  his  head,  takes  the 
patin  in  his  left  liand,  holding  it  up  to  his  forehead, 
and  in  his  right  the  chalice,  which  he  rests  upon  his 
bosom.  He  then  advances  with  a  slow  and  solemn 
step  towards  the  peop'e  till  he  reaches  the  middle  of 
the  church,  and  making  a  procession  all  round  with 
the  elements  of  both  kinds,  he  sings  a  hymn,  whilst 
the  congregation  fall  prostrate  upon  their  faces,  or 
make  several  low  and  profound  obeisances.  As  soon 
as  the  procession  is  ended,  and  the  priest  returned 
to  the  altar,  he  puts  the  chalice  and  patin  in  their 
proper  places,  takes  olT  the  veil  which  he  had  thrown 
over  his  head,  holds  it  before  the  elements,  repeats 
several  prayers,  and  pronounces  at  last  with  au 
audible  voice,  and  in  a  chanting  tone,  the  form  of 
consecration  over  the  bread  and  wine.  With  the 
star  which  he  had  moved  over  both  the  patin  and 
chalice  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  he  makes  several 
signs  over  both  elements.  With  the  consecrated 
bread,  which  he  first  raises  above  his  head  while  he 
rejieats  several  prayers,  he  makes  three  more  signs 
of  the  cross,  and  then  puts  it  into  his  mouth  and 
eats  it.  If  there  be  any  crumbs  remaining  in  the 
jiatin,  he  carefully  collects  them  together  and  eats 
them.  When  he  drinks  the  wine,  he  holds  the  cha- 
lice fast  with  both  his  hands.  All  these  ceremo- 
nies are  performed  with  his  face  towards  the  con- 
gi'egation.  Tlie  loaf  made  use  of  in  the  Mass  is 
round,  about  the  weight  of  an  ounce,  and  composed 
of  meal,  water,  wheat,  and  wine.  The  mark  put 
upon  the  bread  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Greeks 
in  Constantinople.  The  Beres  very  frequently  and 
devoutly  fast,  and  should  they  omit  so  important  a 
duty  they  imagine  that  the  guilt  of  such  a  sin  can 
only  be  removed  by  a  second  baptism.  They  jiro- 
liibit  the  eating  of  every  kind  of  flesh.  They  sup- 
pose that  our  blessed  Lord  never  tasted  animal  fuuil 
during  his  whole  life,  and  that  he  celebrated  the 
paschal   supper   with   fish    only.      The   Beres    are 
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usually  rlressed  like  laymen,  wiili  tliis  dirt'erence, 
tliat  tlity  let  their  hair  and  beard  grow,  and  are 
trained  up  from  their  childhood  to  abstinence. 

The  same  name,  that  of  Beres,  is  also  given  to 
M  ingrelian  nuns  of  dirtercut  kinds.  Some  are  young 
women  who  have  renounced  marriage ;  others  are 
servants,  who,  after  the  death  of  their  master,  be- 
come Beres  along  with  their  mistresses  ;  others  are 
widows  who  never  marry  again,  or,  in  some  cases, 
divorced  wives  ;  wliile  not  a  few  have  embraced  the 
life  of  a  Bere  from  poverty.  All  these  nuns  of 
Jlingrelia  are  dressed  in  black,  and  have  their  heads 
covered  with  a  black  veil.  Tliey  are  not  con  lined 
in  convents,  and  may  quit  the  religious  life  without 
being  chargealjlo  with  any  breach  of  vow. 

BKUKSCHITII  (Ileb.  in  Uie.  heniiodng),  the  name 
given  by  the  Jews  to  the  Book  of  Genesis,  or  first 
]}ijok  of  Moses  in  the  Old  Testament,  because  it 
Oldens  with  this  word  in  Hebrew.  Solomon  Meir,  a 
celebrated  Cabbalistic  Jew,  born  in  1G06,  and  who 
was  consulted  as  an  oracle  by  the  Jews  of  his  time, 
not  onlv  in  Judea,  but  thniughoiit  the  world,  hav- 
ing been  converted  to  Christianity,  and  baptized  un- 
der the  name  of  I'rosper,  exiilained  the  motives  of 
his  conversion  from  this  single  word,  Berescliith,  in 
which  he  discovered  all  the  mysteries  of  the  Chris- 
tiiui  religion.  The  process  by  which  he  arrived  at 
this  strange  conclusion  may  interest  our  readers. 
"  This  word,"  he  argued,  "  Beresehith,  in  the  begin- 
ning, does  not  make  sense  complete.  There  is 
something  deficient,  which  the  Cabbalistic  doctors 
BU]iply  ;  '  in  the  beginning  of  all  things,'  or  '  in  the 
bcgiiming  of  creation.'  God  eir.ployed  this  ellipsis 
to  denote  that  there  was  a  mystery  in  these  words 
that  was  reserved  for  the  Cabbalists  to  discover. 
First,  by  dividing  this  word,  we  obtain  Bar  Aschit, 
which  signifies,  '  he  placed  the  Son.'  Thus  we  dis- 
cover the  existence  of  the  Son  of  God,  in  the  first 
word  of  the  Sacred  Record.  Farther,  God  calls  him 
Bar,  which  signilics  also  wheaten  grain,  because  this 
)S()u  was  to  be  worshipped  in  the  bread  of  the  eu- 
charist.  To  the  mind  of  Prosper,  this  argument 
was  conclu>ive.  But  God  has  given  three  names  to 
wheat,  in  strict  relation  to  the  three  states  of  man. 
^\1K'aten  bread  was  called  degan,  that  is  taken  fri)m 
the  garden,  because,  in  the  state  of  innocence,  man 
was  to  receive  his  nourishment  from  the  tree  which 
God  planted  in  the  earthly  paradise.  It  is  also 
called  chitta,  a  word  derived  from  one  signifying  sin, 
because  man  was  to  eat  it  after  the  fall.  And  in  the 
thirrl  i)lace,  under  the  gospel,  the  Son  was  to  be 
the  bread  of  life  to  believers ;  therefore,  it  seemed 
good  unto  him,  that  the  names  of  bread  and  Son 
eliMuld  be  confounded,  and  that  both  should  be 
eipially  derived  from  the  first  word  of  the  book  of 
Genesis.  J'anher,  by  substituting  six  words,  for  the 
six  letters,  I'rosper  found  the  Son  in  the  first  letter, 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  .sccimd,  the  Father  in  the  third, 
and  in  the  three  reniaiulng  letters,  the  words,  'the 
Triuity  ig  a  perfect  unity.'     Ilmci'  this  Jew,  by  one 


single  etibrt,  and  by  one  single  word,  discovered  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  He  farther  remarks,  that 
the  Son  is  first  mentioned,  because  it  was  He  ■  by 
whom  all  things  were  made.'  That  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  next  mentioned,  because  it  was  the  Son  who  sent 
him,  '  If  I  go  not  away,  he  will  not  come  unto  you, 
but  if  I  depart,  I  will  send  him  unto  you.'  And 
that  this  anangement  harmonises  with  the  practice 
of  the  Christian  churches,  who  celebrate  the  feasts 
of  Passover  and  Ascension  before  the  Pentecost, 
and  then  the  feast  of  the  Trhiity." 

BERESCHITH,  the  second  part  of  the  Jewish 
Ciihlxila,  and  so  called  in  honour  of  the  first  word 
which  occurs  in  the  Book  of  God.  This  part  of  the 
Cabbala  includes  the  study  of  the  material  universe, 
probably  because  the  first  words  in  Genesis  are  Ber- 
escliith bara, '  in  the  beginning  he  created.'  See  Cab- 
bala. 

BERGELMIR,  the  primordial  giant  of  the  an- 
cient Scandinavian  mythology,  who,  ■n-itli  his  wife, 
escaped  in  a  bark  when  the  race  of  ice  and  frost 
giants  were  drowned  in  the  torrents  of  blood  which 
Howed  from  the  wounds  of  the  giant  YsiiR  (which 
see).  Thus  was  Bergelmir  [)ermitted  to  transmit 
the  younger  branch  of  the  giant  race.     See  Besi.a — 

Bo  I!. 

15ERGIMUS,  a  local  deity  worshipped  at  Bres- 
cia in  ancient  Italy.  Montfaucon  gives  a  statue  of 
this  god,  represented  as  a  young  man  in  a  Roman 
dress,  with  the  inscription  in  Latin,  "  Marcus  No- 
nius Senecianus,  the  son  of  Marcus,  of  the  tribe 
Fabia,  has  performed  his  vow  to  Bergimus."  Mont- 
faucon, with  great  probability,  supposes  that  the  sta- 
tue is  rather  that  of  Nonius,  from  its  being  clothed 
with  a  Roman  toga.  There  is  also  preserved  a  sta- 
tue of  a  priestess  of  Bergimus  represented  as  a  wo- 
man stretching  out  one  arm,  and  lifting  up  the  other. 
On  the  base  are  inscribed  these  words  in  Latin, 
"The  Camuni  erected  this  statue  in  honour  of  Nonia 
SLierina,  priestess  of  the  god  Bergimus." 

BERNARD.  Tliis  eminent  man  was  born  at 
Fontaines  in  Burgundy  m  the  year  1091.  To  the 
piety  of  his  mother  he  owed  much  of  that  devo- 
tional spirit  by  which  he  was  so  remarkably  charac- 
terized. Even  while  a  child  he  cxliibited  signs  of 
deep  religious  feeling.  The  death  of  his  mother, 
however,  was  followed  for  a  time  by  a  declension  in 
his  sjiiritual  vigour  and  life,  which  gave  place  ere 
huig  to  a  complete  reaction,  and  led  him  to  form  the 
resolution  of  retiring  from  the  world,  and  becoming 
a  monk.  The  thought  of  his  mother's  deep-toned 
piety  often  intensely  atl'ected  him,  ami  on  one  occa- 
sion, while  on  a  jouniey,  the  recollection  so  over- 
whelmed him,  that  he  felt  constrained  to  enter  a 
church  on  the  road,  and  there  with  a  flood  of  tears 
he  poured  out  his  heart  before  God,  vowing  to  de- 
vote himself  from  that  moment  exclusively  to  his 
service.  The  influence  of  his  holy  zeal  was  quickly 
felt  by  the  other  members  of  his  family,  and  by  sev- 
eral relatives  and  acquaintances.     In   the  spirit  of 
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the  time,  therefore,  imagining  that  God  was  to  be 
best  served  by  pursuing  a  monastic  life,  he  en- 
tered, in  1113,  the  monastery  of  Citeanx,  joining 
with  thirty  of  his  companions  the  strict  order  of  tlie 
Cistertians,  wliich  liad  been  formed  only  a  few  years 
before. 

Bernard  was  a  monk  all  over.  He  carried  ascet- 
icism to  great  excess,  weakening  his  bodily  frame 
so  much  that  he  was  afterwards  unable  completely  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  his  station.  He  remained  at 
Citeaux  for  oidy  three  years ;  but  during  that  jic- 
riod  he  earned  so  high  a  reputation,  that  though  not 
yet  more  than  twenty-five  years  of  age,  he  was  ap- 
l>ointed  abbot  of  a  new  monastery,  which  was  found- 
ed at  Clairvaux.  This  was  the  commencement  ot 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  monasticism.  Men  of 
all  ranks  were  attracted  to  the  Cistertian  order,  not- 
withstanding its  noted  strictness  of  discipline ;  and 
numbers  of  monasteries  sprang  up  in  the  deserts 
after  the  pattern  of  Clairvaux.  Within  the  brief 
space  of  thirty-sexen  years  the  number  of  convents 
of  this  order  increased  to  sixty-seven  ;  and  at  his 
death,  in  1153,  Bernard  left  behind  him  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  monasteries,  which  had  been  formed 
in  all  parts  of  Europe  under  his  influence.  He  was 
consulted  alike  by  sovereigns,  princes,  and  popes. 
(Jn  various  occasions  the  acceptance  of  a  bishopric 
was  urged  upon  him  by  some  most  important  cities ; 
but  so  devoted  was  he  to  the  life  of  a  monk,  that  he 
declined  every  such  invitation.  He  prompted  all 
around  him  to  works  of  benevolence  and  charity. 
He  enforced  active  industry  upon  the  monks  under 
his  care,  and  instead  of  recpiiring  that  blind  submis- 
sive obedience,  which  has  been  almost  uniformly 
demanded  as  a  necessary  virtue  of  a  monk,  he  called 
upon  his  inferiors  in  the  convent  to  exercise  their 
own  conscientious  judgment  on  all  the  commands  of 
their  superior,  iu"ging  upon  them  the  apostolic  ex- 
hortation, "  Prove  all  tilings  ;  hold  fast  that  which 
is  good." 

He  hesilated  not  in  his  correspondence  with 
Pope  Innocent  II.  to  warn  him  that  the  popes  had 
weakened  their  authority  by  nothing  more  than  by 
abiLsing  it.  It  is  somewhat  strange  that  a  man  of 
.such  obvious  talent  and  discretion  in  many  things, 
should  have  fallen  into  the  idea  that  God  had  per- 
formed miracles  by  him.  And  yet  it  is  possiljle 
that  such  an  impression  may  have  arisen  from  the 
extraordinary  inllnence  he  was  conscious  of  possess- 
ing over  the  minds  of  men.  The  miraculous  gifts  of 
Bernard,  however,  were  doubted,  if  not  denied,  by  a 
man  of  great  distinction  in  his  day,  Abelard,  fol- 
lowed by  his  disciple  Berengarius.  But  the  abbot 
of  Clairvaux  was  animated  by  too  exalted  principles 
to  attach  much  importance  to  the  imaginary  pos- 
session of  miraculous  powers.  He  held  in  far 
higher  estimation  the  virtues  and  amiable  disposi- 
tions of  the  true  Christian.  Love  he  regarded  and 
recommended  to  his  monks  as  the  soul  of  all  per- 
fection, and  hence  he  received  the  name  of  the  man 


of  love.  Ciirist  the  manifestation  of  the  love  of 
God  was  with  him  the  all  in  all,  and  a  reterence  to 
Christ  the  soul  of  the  Christian  life. 

The  purity  of  Bernard's  exhortations  did  not  ]ire- 
vent  the  most  unseemly  dissensions  arising  among 
the  monks,  even  during  his  life.  Feelings  of  jea- 
lousy and  ill-will  gi-ew  up  between  the  old  order  of 
Cluniacensians  and  the  new  order  of  the  Cister- 
tians. The  latter  were  distinguished  by  their  white 
cowls  ;  the  former  by  their  black  ones.  To  allay 
the  improper  feelings  of  both  parties  towards  each 
other,  Bernard  composed  a  tract  pointing  out  the 
relation  between  the  two  orders.  Already  in  his 
time  had  special  honour  begun  to  be  paid  to  the 
Virgin  ^lary ;  and  more  especially  under  the  idea 
that  she  had  been  conceived  without  sin.  Follow- 
ing out  this  view,  a  festival  was  instituted  in  hon- 
our of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  Such  a  step 
roused" the  holy  indignation  of  tlie  devout  Bernard, 
and  he  addressed  a  remonstrance  on  the  subject  to 
the  canonicals  of  the  church  at  Lyons,  who  had  in- 
troduced the  festival.  The  keenest  controversy, 
however,  in  which  tliis  watchful  guardian  of  the 
truth  engaged,  was  that  which  he  carried  on  with 
Abelard,  on  what  he  regarded  as  the  fundamental 
points  of  the  Christian  system.  This  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  dispute  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind  with 
a  greatly  inferior,  but  still  able,  opponent,  Gilbert 
de  la  Poiree,  archbishop  of  Poictiers.  The  views 
of  Bernard  on  the  pecidiar  doctrines  of  Christianity 
were  remarkably  definite  and  clear.  He  stands  forth 
as  one  of  the  first  theologians,  not  only  of  his  own 
day,  but  of  several  centuries  before  and  after.  He 
was  strictly  Augustinian  on  most  of  the  principal 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  system.  Whether  con- 
sidered, indeed,  as  a  reformer  of  monasticism,  as  a 
divine,  or  as  a  Christian  man,  the  abbot  of  Clairvaux 
is  entitled  to  occupy  a  high  place  among  those  nu'n 
who  have  left  their  foot-prints  upon  the  sands  of 
time. 

BERNARDINES.    See  Cistercians. 

BERSETKERS,  tlie  name  given  to  persons  in 
Iceland,  who  were  supposed,  when  in  a  state  of 
frenzy  and  excitement,  to  be  supenuiturally  inspired, 
so  that  they  could  perform  extraordinary  things, 
such  as  passing  indiarmed  between  two  fires.  They 
pretended  to  keep  up  a  familiar  intercourse  with 
spirits,  and  they  gave  forth  their  inspired  eflUsions  in 
rugged  uncouth  rhymes.  See  SCANDINAVIANS  (Kk- 
LiGioN  OF  Ancient). 

BERYLLl  ANS,  a  sect  of  Christian  heretics  which 
sprung  up  in  the  third  century.  They  derived  their 
name  from  their  leader  Beryllus,  bishop  of  Bostra  in 
.Ai-abia,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  day.  He 
Houri.shed  in  A.  D.  230.  He  held  a  modification  of 
the  Monarchian  doctrine  as  to  the  nature  of  Clu-ist, 
alleging  that  the  Son  of  God  had  no  distinct  personal 
existence  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  when  the  divine 
nature  was  communicated  as  an  emanation  from  the 
Father.     The  propagation  of  this  doctrine  excited  a 
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keen  controvL-rsy  in  the  cliiircli,  and  a  synod  was 
convened  on  the  sal'i<><;t  at  Bostra,  A.  D.  244.  The 
great  OriKen,  wno  at  that  time  resided  at  Czesavea 
^^iratonis  hi  Palestine,  having  advocated  the  opposite 
doctrine  of  the  Logos,  felt  lumself  aiUed  upon  to  en- 
gage in  this  new  controversy.  He  entered,  accord- 
ingly, into  (hspnte  with  Berylhis,  and  such  was  the 
success  of  this  distinguished  polemic,  that  the  here- 
tic was -convinced  of  his  error.  Such  is  the  account 
of  Eusebius,  and  we  are  fiu-ther  informed  by  Jerome, 
that  Berylhis  adth-essed  a  letter  of  thanks  to  Origen 
for  the  instruction  he  had  received  from  him.  None 
of  the  works  of  Berylhis  are  now  extant. 

BESA,  a  god  of  the  ancient  Egj-ptians,  meiitionc<l 
only  by  Ammianus  Marcellintis,  who  speaks  of  an 
oracle  belonguig  to  him. 

BESLA,  a  giant-woman  in  the  old  Scandinavian 
mythology,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Bolthbrn,  and  the 
wife  of  Bbr,  to  whom  she  bore  the  three  gods,  Odin, 
Vili,  and  Ve. 

BETH-DIN  (Heb.  House  of  Justice),  a  tribunal  in 
sacred  or  religious  causes  among  the  Jews.  The 
Jewish  church  has  always  been  governed  by  a  pre- 
siding Rabbi  in  the  city  or  town  where  they  may  be 
settled.  He  generally  attaches  to  himself  two  other 
Rabbis,  and  these  combined  form  the  Beth-Din. 
This  tribunal  frequently  determines  also  private  dis- 
putes between  members  of  the  sjiiagogiie,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  take  care  that  worship  is  regularly 
performed.  Their  power  was  partly  civil,  partly 
ecclesiastical,  and  they  received  the  name  of  Rulers 
of  the  Synagogue,  because  the  chief  government  was 
vested  in  them.  The  Beth-Din  had  authority  to  in- 
flict corporal  pimishment,  as  scourging,  but  they 
cou'd  not  condemn  to  death.    See  Synagogue. 

BETH-HAIM  (Heb.  House  of  the  Living),  a 
name  given  by  the  modern  Jews  to  a  burial-place, 
tlie  dead  being  looked  upon  as  living.  The  name  is 
supposed  to  have  been  imented  by  the  Pharisees  as 
a  protest  against  the  intidel  doctrine  of  the  Saddu- 
cees,  and  a  .standing  declaration  of  their  belief  that 
the  immortal  soul  lived  after  its  separation  from  the 
body,  and  that  the  body  shall  rise  again  at  the 
LCneral  resurrection. 

BETH  HAM.MIDRAS  (Heb.  Home  of  Exposi- 
tion), the  name  given  by  the  Jews  to  tliose  of  their 
schools  in  which  the  oral  law  or  Ralibinical  tradi- 
tions were  explained.  They  believe  that  they  are  in 
possession  of  two  kinds  of  laws,  both  of  which,  as 
thoy  allege,  were  delivered  to  Moses  on  Mount 
Sinai — the  Written  Law,  which  is  contained  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  the  Oral  Law,  which  comprc- 
hciid.s  their  traditions.  From  a  quotation  which  Dr. 
l.,ightfoot  makes  from  a  Kabliinical  writer,  we  learn 
tlial  there  were  four  hundred  and  sixty  synagogues 
in  Jerusalem,  every  one  of  which  had  a  house  of  the 
book  for  the  Scripture,  or  where  the  Scripture  might 
be  read,  and  a  house  of  doctrine  for  traditions,  or 
where  traditions  might  be  taught. 

BETH  HAJLMIKRA  (Heb.  House  of  riding), 


the  name  given    by   the   Jews    to    tliose   of   tlieir 
schools  in  which  the  text  only  of  the  law  was  read. 

BETHLEHJCMITES,  a  religious  order,  distin 
guished  by  a  red  star  with  five  rays  on  their  breast, 
which  they  called  the  star  of  Bethlehem,  being  wom 
as  a  memorial  of  the  star  which  appeai'ed  to  the  wise 
men  of  the  East,  and  conducted  them  to  Bethlehem. 
Matthew  Paris  says  that  they  settled  in  England 
in  the  tliirteenth  century ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  had  mure  than  one  convent. 

There  is  another  order  of  the  same  name  in  the 
Spanish  "West  Lidics,  who  are  habited  like  Capu- 
chins, with  this  difi'erence,  that  they  wear  a  leathern 
gu'dle  instead  of  a  cord,  and,  on  their  right  side,  an 
escutcheon  representing  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour. 
The  founder  of  this  order  was  a  monk  of  the  name  of 
Peter  Betancourt,  who  was  a  native  of  TenerLtie,  one 
of  the  Canaiy  islands.  He  was  trained  from  cluld- 
hood  in  iill  the  austerities  of  monastic  life.  In  the 
year  1G50  he  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  and  took  up 
his  residence  at  Guatemala,  where,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  he  assmned  the  habit  of  the  third  order  of 
St.  Francis.  Being  a  man  of  great  benevolence,  he 
founded  an  hospital  for  the  sick  poor,  to  -which,  at 
length,  were  added  a  cloister,  rcfectoiy,  and  other 
apartments  of  a  con\ent.  Proceeding  from  one 
step  to  another,  his  plans  were  enlarged  until  a  con- 
gregation of  Bethlehemites  was  formed  deriving  their 
name  from  the  hospital  ^^llich  was  dedicated  to  oiu' 
Lady  of  Bethlehem.  He  died  in  1G67.  The  con- 
gregation, however,  did  not  disperse  on  the  death  of 
their  founder,  but  received  the  sanction  of  the  king 
of  Spain,  and  the  constitutions  of  the  order  were  ap- 
proved by  Pope  Clement  X.  in  the  year  1673.  The 
order  was  fully  organized  by  Innocent  XL  in  1687, 
who  put  them  under  the  rule  of  St.  Augustin,  and 
authorized  them  to  have  a  general.  There  are  also 
nuns  of  this  order,  who  make  a  vow  of  poverty, 
obedience,  and  hospitality,  and  who  are  governed  by 
a  superior  bearing  the  title  of  elder  sister. 

BETROTHMENT,  anuitiial  engagement  between 
two  parties  to  marry  at  some  future  period.  Among 
the  ancient  Jews  tliis  not  unfrequcntly  took  place  so 
early  as  ten  years  of  age  or  under.  The  consent  of 
the  parents  or  relations  was  first  sought,  and  if  this 
was  obtained,  the  young  man  was  permitted  to  make 
a  short  visit  to  his  proposed  wife,  and  if  he  was 
pleased  with  her,  a  betrothment  took  place  either  by 
his  givhig  her  a  piece  of  money  bel'ore  witnesses, 
saying,  "  Be  thou  espoused  to  nie  according  to  the 
law  of  MoBcs  and  of  Israel ;  "  or  by  giving  in  writing 
the  same  form  of  words  before  witnesses,  embodying 
in  the  document  the  woman's  name.  These  ceremo- 
nies were  performed  imder  a  tent  or  canopy  con- 
structed for  the  iiui'pose,  where  the  young  man  talk- 
ed liuniliarly  with  his  lover,  and  no  person  went  into 
the  tent  when  they  were  alone  ;  but  tlie  young 
man's  friends  an,d  attendants  waited  for  him  witli 
lighted  torches,  and  received  him  with  the  greatest 
acclamations  of  joy.     On  that  occasion,  also,  he  look 
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a  vessel  full  ot'  wine,  draiik  a  small  quantity  of  it, 
then  threw  the  vessel  upon  the  grounil,  ami  dashed  it 
ill  pieces,  intimating  thereby  a  community  of  goods, 
and  also  their  frail  and  uncertain  temu'e.  The  es- 
pousing or  betrotlnnent  closed  with  a  feast,  to  which 
the  relations  of  both  parties  were  mvited.  Tiie 
young  woman  now  usually  returned  to  the  house  of 
her  parents,  where  she  remained  for  ten  months,  or  a 
year,  dming  which  she  was  busily  employed  in  mak- 
ing preparations  for  the  marriage.  Nearly  the  same 
mode  of  betiothmcnt  is  continued  among  the  modern 
Jews. 

Among  the  early  Christians,  also,  the  upoHsaliu,  as 
they  were  Killed,  or  betrotlnnent,  was  (piite  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  nuirriage.  The  mutual  con- 
tract or  agreement  wliich  formed  the  principal  part 
of  the  ceremony,  was  conlirined  by  certain  gifts  or 
donations  whicli  were  considered  as  tlie  earnests  or 
pledges  of  marriage.  The  free  consent  of  the  parties 
was  regarded  as  absolutely  necessary  to  the  validity  of 
the  whole  matter.  The  pledges  were  generally  given 
by  the  man  to  the  woman,  but  in  some  rare  cases, 
by  the  woman  to  the  man.  Along  with  these  es- 
pousal gifts,  or  as  a  part  of  thera,  it  was  usual  for  the 
man  to  give  the  woman  a  ring,  in  further  testimony 
of  the  contract.  Another  ceremony  used  in  betroth- 
ment  was  the  solemn  kiss,  which  ratified  the  mutual 
agreement.  This  was  appointed  by  Constantine  to 
be  an  essential  part  of  the  contract,  so  that  if  it  was 
omitted,  then  upon  the  death  of  either  party  befoi-e 
marriage,  the  whole  of  the  espousal  gifts  were  to  be 
restored  to  the  donor  or  his  heirs  at  law.  This,  in 
fact,  was  embodied  as  a  standing  law  in  the  Justinian 
code.  An  additional  part  of  the  ceremony  of  betroth- 
ment,  was  the  settlement  of  a  dowry  upon  the  wo- 
man, to  which  she  should  be  erititled  after  his  death. 
This  was  done  in  writing,  and  in  regular  legal  form. 
The  whole  business  of  espousals,  indeed,  was  gone 
about  with  the  utmost  formality.  It  was  done  wholly 
in  public,  before  not  fewer  than  ten  witnesses, 
generally  consisting  of  the  friends  of  each  party. 
The  period  between  the  espousals  and  the  marriage 
was  limited  to  two  years.  Should  either  party  fail 
to  fidtil  the  contract  within  that  period,  they  were 
bound  not  only  to  restore  the  espousal  gifts,  but  to 
pay  a  tine  for  breach  of  contract.  The  whole  of 
Miese  arrangements  were  much  the  same  as  those 
which  were  observed  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
long  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 

In  tlie  ancient  Greek  church,  the  ceremony  of  the 
espousals  or  betrothment  partook  more  of  an  ecclesi 
astical  character  than  that  which  was  observed  either 
among  the  Jews  or  the  early  Christians.  The  priest, 
after  crossing  liiinself  three  times  upon  the  breast, 
presented  the  bridal  pair,  standing  in  the  body  of  the 
house,  each  of  them  with  a  lighted  wax  candle ;  and, 
proceeding  to  the  altar,  he  otVered  incense  from  a 
cruciform  censer,  after  which  tlie  larger  collect  was 
sung,  with  the  responses  and  doxologies.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  ceremony  of  presenting  the  ring.      Th-j 


priest  having  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  the 
head  of  the  bridegroom,  placed  it  upon  a  linger  of 
his  right  hand,  thrice  repeating  these  words  :  "  This 
servant  of  the  Lord  espouses  this  handmaid  of  the 
Lord,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  ot  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Gliost,  both  now  and  for  ever,  world 
without  end.  Amen."  In  the  same  way,  and  repeat- 
ing tlu'ice  the  same  words,  he  presented  the  bride  with 
a  silver  ring.  The  groomsman  then  changed  the 
rings,  while  the  priest  in  a  long  prayer  expatiated 
upon  the  import  of  tlie  rings ;  after  which  the  wdiole 
ceremony  was  closed  mth  a  prescribed  form  of  prayer. 
In  many  uncivilized  countries,  betrothments  or 
contracts  of  marriage  are  effected  by  the  parents  and 
relatives  altogether  independently  of  the  parties 
more  uumediately  concerned,  and  even  while  they 
are  yet  in  infancy  and  childhood.  In  Cliina,  this  is 
dune  by  a  class  of  persons  who  make  a  regular  trade 
of  match-making.  And,  however  unsuitable  the 
match  may  be,  when  once  the  agreement  is  made,  it 
is  inviolable.  In  many  cases  the  parties  never  see 
each  other  until  the  day  of  their  marriage.  Instances 
have  been  known  of  betrothed  damsels  among  the 
Chmese  committing  suicide  to  escape  union  with  the 
persons  to  wdiom,  without  tlieir  consent,  they  had 
been  betrothed.  When  a  visitor  enters  the  house, 
the  betrothed  female  must  retire  into  a  private  apart- 
ment.    See  Mauriagu. 

BEXEKINS,  Pagan  priests  among  the  Mandin- 
goes  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  They  are  much 
addicted  to  the  study  and  practice  of  jugglery,  which, 
indeed,  forms  a  most  unportant  part  of  the  religion 
of  the  African  tribes  generally.  The  grand  Bexerin 
is,  as  it  were,  the  sovereign  pontiff.  He  presides 
over  all  the  other  priests  who  profess  to  teach  magi- 
cal arts  to  the  people.  A  common  practice  with 
them  is  to  inscribe  letters  or  other  marks  on  small 
jjieces  of  paper,  which  they  carefully  wrap  up,  and 
give  to  their  pupils  and  the  people  generally,  as  ef- 
fectual preservatives  against  diseases  and  calamities 
of  every  kind. 

BEYWE.     See  Baiva. 

BEZPOPOFTSCIIINS,  one  of  the  two  classes  of 
Russian  sectaries  distinguished  by  this  peculiarity — 
that  they  have  either  no  priests  at  all,  or  priests 
of  then-  own  ordination,  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  national  church.  The  principal  sects  of 
Bezpopoftschins  are  the  Duchobortsi,  the  Poinwyaiis, 
the  Theodosicuts,  the  Pldlipoftschiiis,  the  Nctot^tschhia, 
the  Puftersfihoe  Soylnsia,  the  Nocojentzi,  the  Sumo- 
kretschentsi,  the  Tsclmvstvimks,  the  Malakanei;  the 
Ilviwbertsi,  and  the  Sclcsiievtschini,  each  of  wliich 
will  be  considered  under  its  own  separate  head.  See 
Kusso-Greek  Ciiuncii. 

BHADRUATII  {the  Lord  ofPnritif,  a  deity  held 
in  great  estimation  among  the  Hindus.  He  is  wor- 
shippiod  at  Bhadrinath  in  the  province  of  Scrinaghiu', 
where  there  is  a  celebrated  tem[ple,  which  is  fre- 
ipientod  by  crowds  of  Hindu  pilgrims.  This  temiile, 
which  is  regarded  as  a  place  of  great  sanctity,  is 
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built  ill  the  tonn  of  a  cone,  rooted  with  copper,  and 
liaviuj;  a  spire  surmounted  with  a  golden  b;dl  at  the 
top.  In  tlie  inner  sanctuary  is  seated  an  imaj^e  of 
IJhaih-uath,  beins  a  ligure,  in  liumau  shape,  of  black 
stoue,  about  three  feet  high,  covered  with  a  rich  dra- 
pery of  gold  anil  silver  brocade.  It  has  been  calcu- 
lilted  that  not  fewer  than  50,000  persons  resort  every 
year  to  this  sacred  shrine.  A  silver  salver  is  handed 
niuud  among  tlie  pilgrims,  to  receive  their  ortei'ings, 
which  are  expected  to  be  liberal.  There  are  also 
several  cold  and  hot  springs,  eacli  of  them  having 
a  sanctifying  virtue,  which  the  pilgrims  eagerly  pur- 
chase at  a  considerable  price. 

BHAGAVAT,   one   of   the   names   of  Buaiim, 
(which  see),  the  supreme  being  among  the  Hindus. 

BIIAGAVAT-GITA,  a  philo.sopliical  episode  of 
the  Mahabharata,  a  poem  in  which  are  celebrated 
the  heroic  wars  of  the  Kourous  and  the  Pandous,  two 
families  belonging  to  the  race  of  the  children  of  the 
Moon.  Tlie  Bhagavat-Gita  is  regarded  as  exhibit- 
ing the  most  complete  view  of  ancient  oriental  mys 
ticism.  It  consists  of  a  dialogue  between  the  god 
Krisluia  and  the  hero  Arjoun.  A  civil  war  is  sup- 
posed to  be  raging,  and  a  battle  about  to  Ijegin.  Tiie 
hero  is  quite  at  a  loss  to  which  of  the  [larties  he 
ought  to  wish  success,  his  feelings  of  attachment 
being  strong  to  many  individuals  in  both  armies. 
I  l\.rishna  reproves  him  for  his  want  of  decision,  and 
reminds  him  that  his  actions  ought  never  to  be  regu- 
lated by  a  regard  to  consequences,  but  that  it  is  a 
man's  highest  duty  to  maintain  an  utter  inditierence 
to  all  human  feeling.  In  the  Bhagavat-Gita  Krishna 
is  identified  with  the  god  Vishnu,  and  the  god  Vish- 
nu is  declared  to  be  the  Supreme  Deity  from  wliom 
all  things  have  issued,  and  into  wliom  all  will  be 
absorbed.  This  poem  is  attributed  to  the  seventh 
or  eighth  century  of  our  era,  while  the  Mahabharata, 
to  wliich  it  pretends  to  be  an  episode,  must  have  been 
written  at  least  eight  hundred  years  before.  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  notices  the  resemblance  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Bhagavat-Gita  to  those  of  some  divi- 
sions of  the  early  Christian  schools,  and  hints  that 
the  remodelling  of  the  ancient  Hindu  systems  into 
popular  forms,  and  in  particular,  the  vital  importance 
of  faith,  were  directly  influenced  by  the  diffusion  of 
the  Christian  religion.  Professor  Lassen  believes 
the  apostle  Thomas  really  to  have  visited  India,  and 
he  sees  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Christian  churches 
were  introduced  into  Southern  India  within  the  first 
four  or  five  centuries  of  our  era. 

The  highest  state  of  felicity  to  which  the  Blia- 
gavat-Gita  points,  is  an  eternal  absorption  in  Brahin 
(See  AnsOKl'TlON),  such  a  state  that  when  the  man 
dies  he  will  never  be  born  again  into  any  form  on 
earth.  There  is  a  class  of  men  among  the  Hindus 
who  devote  themselves  wholly  to  preparation  for  this 
absorption.  These  are  the  Yogis  (wliich  see),  who 
flit  sunk  in  meditation,  with  tlieireyes  fixed  upon  the 
point  of  their  iio.se.  See  Buaiim — Hinduism. 
BliAlUA V  {the  Lord  of  Turror),  one  of  the  incar- 


nations of  Shiva,  the  third  person  in  the  Huidu 
triad. 

BHAIKAVA,  a  festival  celebrated  among  the 
Hindus  in  honour  of  Bhairav,  when,  according  to 
promise,  his  votaries  suspend  themselves  in  the  air 
by  hooks  passed  through  the  muscles  of  the  back, 
and  allow  themselves  to  be  thus  whirled  in  his 
honour  round  a  chcle  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  circum- 
ference.    See  DuRGA  PujAll. 

BHAVANI,  the  mother  of  the  Hindu  Triad.  Va- 
rious accounts  are  given  of  her  origin,  but  the  most 
commonly  received  version  is.  that  Bhavani,  trans- 
ported with  joy  at  the  thought  of  having  existence, 
expressed  her  delight  in  skips  and  leaps,  and  while 
thus  cheerfully  engaged,  three  eggs  fell  from  her 
bosom,  from  which  issued  the  three  Dejotas  :  the 
Trinuirti  or  Hindu  trinity. 

BHAWANA,  the  exercise  of  meditation  enjoined 
upon  the  Budhist  priests.  At  the  close  of  the  day, 
or  at  the  dawn,  they  must  seek  a  place  where  they 
will  be  free  from  interruption,  and  with  the  body  in 
a  suitable  posture,  they  must  meditate  on  the  glory 
of  the  Budhas,  the  excellence  of  the  bana  or  sacred 
books,  and  the  virtues  of  tlie  priesthood. 

BHUTA,  the  general  name  by  which  nialevulent 
or  destructive  spirits  among  the  Hindus  are  distin- 
guished. The  word  also  signifies  elc*ient,  and 
hence  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  worship- 
ped as  lords  of  the  elements.  The  worsliip  of  these 
spirits  is  the  only  form  of  religion  known  in  many 
parts  of  India,  and  by  some  writers  it  is  regarded  as 
the  most  ancient  religion  of  that  country  long  before 
the  composition  of  the  Vedas.  The  victims  usually 
ofi'ered  to  the  Bhflta  are  butlaloes,  hogs,  rams,  and 
cocks.  If  rice  is  oftered,  it  must  be  tinged  with 
blood ;  and  if  tlowers,  they  can  only  be  red  or  blood- 
like. Intoxicating  drinks  are  also  used  in  this  de- 
mon-worship. This  species  of  idolatry  is  found 
chiefly  in  desert  solitary  places,  and  in  the  wild  re- 
cesses of  mountains.  M.  Dubois,  speaking  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  long  chain  of  mountains  which 
extend  on  the  west  of  the  Mysore,  says,  that  "  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  practise  no  other  wor- 
ship than  that,  of  the  devil.  Every  house  and  each 
family  has  its  own  jiarticular  Bliiila,  who  stands  for 
its  tutelary  god  ;  and  to  whom  daily  prayers  and 
propitiatory  sacrifices  are  ofl'ered,  not  only  to  incline 
him  to  withhold  his  own  machinations,  but  to  defend 
them  from  the  evils  which  the  Bhfitas  of  their  neigli- 
bours  or  enemies  might  inflict.  In  those  parts  the 
image  of  the  demon  is  everywhere  seen,  represented 
in  a  hideous  form,  and  often  by  a  shajieless  stone." 

BHIKSHU,  or  Mendicants,  one  of  the  four  or- 
ders of  Bandaya  (which  pee\  or  priests  in  Nepaul. 
IUr>LE  (Gr.  Biblos,  the  Book),  the  name  usually 
applied  to  \.\w.  Sacred  Books  of  the  Christians.  They 
are  also  called  the  Scriptures  or  Writings,  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  last 
ilesignauou  denoting  that  they  are  the  Testament 
or  solemn  declaration  of  the  will  of  God  to  man. 
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The  Books  of  the  Bible  are  aiUed  Canonical  Bonks, 
because  tliey  are  in  the  catalogue  of  those  books 
which  are  looked  upon  as  sacred,  to  which  the  name 
of  Canon  is  ascribed.  In  this  sense  they  arc  op- 
posed to  such  books  as  are  called  AjMcryplud,  which 
are  either  not  acknowledged  as  inspired  books,  or 
are  rejected  as  spurious  and  uninspired. 

The  Bible  consists  of  two  separate  and  di.stinct 
portii-ius,  the  Old  Testament  or  Hebrew  .Scriptm-cs. 
and  tlic  New  Testament  or  Greek  Scriptures.     The 
earlier  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  universally 
admitted  to  be  of  higher  antiquity  than  any  other 
authentic   writings  which  have  come   down   to  us. 
Even  Herodotus,  the  father  of  Grecian  history,  lived 
long  after  the  time  of  Moses  ;  and  Homer,  the  most 
ancient  of  Grecian  poets,  can  lay  no  claim  to  a  re- 
moteness of  antiquity  equal  to  that  of  the  author  of 
the   Pentateuch.     No  doubt  Oriental  writings  have 
sometimes  asserted  for  themselves  an  existence  long 
prior  to  the  writings  of  the  Hebrew  lawgiver ;  but 
such  exaggerated  statements  have  long  since  been 
set  aside  as  utterly  unfounded.     The  tirst  canonical 
collection   of  the  Sacred  Writings  consisted  of  the 
Pentateuch  or  Five  Books  of  Moses.     We  have  the 
clearest   and    the   most   irrefragable   evidence    that 
the   greatest  care  was  taken    by  the    Hebrews    to 
]ireserve  this  sacred  deposit.     Thus  we  are  informed 
in   Dent.  xxxi.  20,  that  Moses  commanded  the  Le- 
vites  to  take  this  book  of  the  Law,  and  to  put  it  in, 
or  rather  hy,  the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  co\enant. 
The  two  tables  of  the  ten  commandments  were  laid 
up  within  the  ark  ;  but  the  Book  of  the  Law  is  su]i- 
posed  to  have  been  placed  in  a  small  cofl'er,  which 
formed  an  appendage  to  it.     Be  this  as  it  may,  one 
thing  is  certain,  that   tlie  Book  of  the  Law  invaria- 
bly went  along  with  the  ark  of  the  eox'enant,  which 
the  Hebrews  prized  as  their  most  precious  treasure, 
(jver  which  they  watched  with  the  most  scrupulous 
anxiety.     In  this  situation  the  autograph,  or  origi- 
jial  m.anuscript  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  other  Sa- 
cred Writings,  as  from  time  to  time  they  appeared, 
were  preserved  down  to  the  buihling  of  the  temple 
in  the  days  of  Solomon.     Previous  to  that  period  the 
ark  of  the  covenant,  with  its  accompanying  valua- 
ble manuscripts,  tliough  kept  with  unrinjitting  care, 
had  been   without  a  tixed  and  permanent  jilace  of 
deposit.     Now,  however,  that  a  large,  solid  building 
was  erected,  which  was  wholly  dedicated  to  sacred 
purposes,  an  opportunity  was  aflbrded  of  assignuig 
to  the  Sacred  Canon  a  sure  resting  place.     The  ark 
of  the   covenant,   accordingly,   as   we    leani   from 
1  Kings  viii.  G,  was  deposited  in  the  most  holy  place, 
under  the  wings  of  the  cherubim  ;  and  in  all  proba- 
bility it  was  accompanied  thither  also  by  the  in- 
spired writings,  though  some  allege  that  they  were 
lodged  thenceforth  in  tlie  treasury. 

But  while  the  original  manuscripts  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  were  thus  kept  in  safe  deposit  in  the 
temple,  transcripts  of  them  appear  to  have  been 
made  for  the  use  of  the  people.     Thus  we  lind  in 


2  Chron.  xvii.  9,  a  body  of  Levites  and  i)riests  sent 
out  by  Jehoshaphat,  each  with  a  copy  of  the  Sacred 
Writings  in  his  hands,  to  go  through  the  cities  of  Ju- 
dah  and  instruct  the  people.  Besides,  every  seventh 
year  the  law  was  enjoined  to  be  read  in  public,  a 
practice  which  would  tend  to  secure  the  preservation 
of  the  Sacred  Writings,  while  the  various  copies 
which  were  made  would  tend  to  difiuse  the  know- 
ledge of  them.  It  would  appear,  however,  that, 
during  the  reign  of  one  or  other  of  the  wicked  kings 
of  Judali,  the  Book  of  the  Law  had,  from  whatever 
ciiuse,  been  removed  from  its  proper  place  in  the 
temple,  and  concealed  in  some  obscure  comer  of  the 
building  until  it  was  unexpectedly  discovered  in  the 
reign  of  good  King  Josiah.  "  Hilkiah,  the  priest," 
it  is  said,  "  found  a  Book  of  the  Law  of  the  Lord 
given  by  Moses  ;  "  in  all  probability  the  autograph 
of  the  Hebrew  lawgiver  himself.  Soon  after  the 
Babylonish  captivity  ensued,  when  the  original 
manuscripts  of  the  Sacred  Writings  appear  to  have 
been  lost,  but  not  before  authentic  coiiies  were  in 
the  hands  of  many  Hebrews. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  on  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  Babylon  to  their  own  land,  formed  au 
important  era  in  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures.     Up  to  this  time  no  collection  had  been 
made  of  the  separate  books  into  one  volume,  but  the 
generally   received   idea  among  the  Jews   is,  that 
Ezra,  the  great  reformer  of  the  Jewish  church,  was 
the  first,  aided  perhaps  by  Nehemiah,  who  collected, 
revised,  and  arranged  the  whole  in  the  form  in  which 
they   now  exist.      The   Jews,   accordingly,   regard 
Ezra  as  another  Moses,  the  second  founder  of  the 
Law,  and  the  saying  is  current  among  their  writers, 
that  "  if  the  Law  had  not  been  given  by  Moses, 
Ezra  was  worthy  by  whom  it  should  have  been  de- 
clared."    This  inspired  arranger  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  said  to  have  made  also  some  other  improve- 
ments.    The  Hebrew  language  had  fallen  into  com- 
parative disuse  among  the  Jews  during  their  seventy 
years'   residence   in  Babylon ;    and   some   have  af- 
tirmed  that  Ezra  tirst  inserted  the  vowel  points  in 
the  ordinary  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  with  the  view 
of  preventing  the  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  struc- 
ture and  pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew  language  from 
being  lost  or  corrupted.     It  is  said  that  he  introduced 
the  use  of  theChaldee  letters  instead  of  the  ancient 
Sanuiritan,  which  had  been  in  use  before  the  capti- 
vity.    The  great  benefit,  however,  which  Ezra  con- 
ferred upon  his  Jewish  countrymen,  was  the  classi- 
iication  and  arrangement  of  the  sacred  books.     He 
divided  them,  it  is  supposed,  into  three  great  sec- 
tions, the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Hagiographa 
or  Holy  Writings.      The  Law  contained  only  the 
Pentateuch  or  tirst  live  books  of  Moses,  Genesis, 
Exodus.    Leviticus,    Numbers,    and    Deuteronomy. 
The  Prophets  comprehended  the  principal  historical 
books,  Joshua,  Judges,  Sanuiel,  and  Kings,  called 
the   former   ])rophets,   and  the  strictly  prophetical 
books  called  the  latter  prophets,  besides  being  distin- 
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giiishod  into  the  gi-eiiter.  nriiiiely,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
and  Ezekiel,  reckoned  as  three,  and  the  twelve  minor 
prophets  reckoned  as  one.  The  IIa:j,iogi-apha  in- 
chided  all  the  remaining  books,  that  is.  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Job,  t>ong  of  Solomon,  Ruth,  Lamenta- 
tions, Ecclesiastes,  Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah. 
This  threefold  division  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  mentioned  by  our  blessed  Lord, 
and  also  by  Josephus  the  Jewish  historian.  The 
Hebrew  Scriptm-es  were  anciently  divided  into  sec- 
tions or  lessons,  of  wliich  there  were  fifty-four  in  the 
law  of  Moses.  The  division  into  chapters  is  com- 
paratively of  recent  date ;  but  the  division  into 
vers'js  is  of  ancient  origin,  probably  soon  after,  if 
not  during  the  time  of  Ezra. 

The  Jews  watched  with  the  most  intense  and 
even  scrupulous  anxiety  over  the  Old  Tcsrament 
Scriptures,  lest  they  might  be  corrupted  or  changed 
even  in  the  smallest  degree.  They  noted  at  the 
end  of  each  book  the  exact  number  of  verses  and 
sections  which  it  contained.  It  was  even  calculated 
how  often  each  letter  of  the  alphabet  occurs  through- 
out the  Hebrew  Bible.  The  very  position  and  size 
of  all  the  letters  in  wliich  any  peculiarity  was  ob- 
servable were  carefully  recorded.  Any  variations  of 
readings,  or  even  the  inver.sion  of  a  single  letter,  did 
not  pass  unnoticed.  The  middle  verso  and  letter  in 
the  several  books,  the  most  trifling  and  seemingly 
unimportant  peculiarity  which  could  be  found,  was 
eagerlj'  fixed  upon  as  an  additional  means  of  secur- 
ing the  most  minute  accuracy  in  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings. The  Jews,  indeed,  held  their  Sacred  Books  in 
the  highest  veneration,  counting  it  a  very  heinous 
sin  either  to  add  to,  or  lake  away,  even  a  single  let- 
tor  from  them.  Hence,  althougli  there  are  slight 
variations  in  the  readings  of  difi'erent  copies  of  the 
Old  Testament,  these  are  evidently  unintentional 
errors  of  transcribers,  and  in  no  case  do  they  atl'cct 
a  vital  doctrine. 

The  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  usually  ar- 
ranged into  three  classes,  the  Historical  Books,  con- 
sisting of  tlie  four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles ;  the  Doctrinal  Boohs,  including  the  fourteen 
Epistles  of  Paul  and  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles,  so 
called  because  they  were  chiefly  addressed  to  the 
converted  Jews  scattered  throughout  the  Itoman 
enij'ire;  and  the  Prophetical  Books,  of  which  there 
is  only  one,  the  Revelation  of  St.  John.  The  order 
in  which  the  books  are  now  placed  is  the  most  an- 
cient, being  that  adopted  by  Eusebius  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fourth  century,  and  probably  by  Igna- 
tius, who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  finst  and  during 
the  former  half  of  the  second  century.  In  proof  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  evangelical  records.  Dr.  Pa- 
ley,  in  his  '  Evidences  of  Christianity,'  has  a|)iiealcd 
to  no  fewer  than  .seven  testimonies  of  credible  wit- 
nesses, stretching  from  the  cotemporaries  and  friends 
of  the  apostles,  onward  through  the  three  first  cen- 
turies after  the  Christian  era.  It  is  quite  sullieieut, 
however,  to  appeal  to  six   of  the  most  prominent, 


the  first  three  being  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
apostolic  Fathers,  Clement,  Polycarp,  and  Papias, 
while  the  other  three  lived  in  an  age  Immediately 
subsequent  to  that  of  the  apostles,  Justin  Martyr, 
Ireiueus,  and  Origen. 

Not  only,  however,  have  we  the  testimony  of  cre- 
dible witnesses  to  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament records,  but  there  is  good  reason  for  be- 
lieving, that  the  original  manuscripts  of  the  gospel 
history  were  in  existence  long  after  the  time  of  the 
writers  of  them,  and  thus  the  correctness  of  every 
transcrijit  might  be  ert'ectually  tried  and  ascertained. 
They  were  also  translated  into  \arious  languages, 
and  numerous  copies  of  both  the  originals  and  the 
translations  were  dispersed  over  the  whole  civilized 
world.  A  number  of  the  early  transcripts  are  still 
preserved,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  find  an  entire  agi'ee- 
inent  between  these  and  the  copies  of  the  gospel  his- 
tory which  are  in  ordinary  circulation.  But,  be- 
sides, no  record  on  earth  has  been  to  such  an  extent 
the  subject  of  discussion  as  that  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  none,  therefore,  has  been 
so  much  the  subject  of  minute,  jealous,  and  watchful 
attention,  both  on  the  part  of  friends  and  foes. 
The  incessant  contentions  between  Christians  and  im- 
lievers,  as  well  as  between  opposing  sects  of  Chris- 
tians themselves,  each  of  them  appealing  to  the  lan- 
guage of  Scriptm-e  in  siqiport  of  their  opinions, 
rendered  it  next  to  impossible  to  etl'ect  any,  even  the 
slightest  alteration,  without  its  instant  detectiun  and 
exjKisure. 

But  even  admitting  the  perfect  authenticity  and 
integrity  of  the  New  Testament  records,  on  what 
grounds  are  we  to  establish  the  credibility  of  the 
statements  which  these  authentic  writings  contain? 
On  this  point  the  strongest  and  most  cl'ective  ap- 
jieal  must  be  made  to  the  direct  evidences  of  mira- 
cles and  prophecy.  "  In  what  way,"  asks  I'alcy, 
"  can  a  revelation  be  made  but  by  miracles  ?"  "  In 
none,"  he  answers,  "  which  we  can  possibly  con- 
ceive." But  it  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
proof  derived  from  miracles  goes  to  establish,  in  the 
first  instance,  not  the  truth  of  any  statements  what- 
ever, but  simply  the  Divine  authority  of  Him  by 
whom  the  miracles  are  wrought ;  and  from  the 
Divine  authority  of  Christ,  we  pass,  by  an  almost 
innnediate  transition,  to  the  truth  of  Clristianity. 
Had  no  miracles  been  performed  by  our  IJessed 
Lord,  we  would  have  had  no  proper  evidence  that 
He  came  from  God,  nor  could  the  Christian  scheme 
have  asserted  any  valid  claim  to  a  Divine  origin. 
To  the  gospel,  however,  no  such  objection  can  be 
offered.  Miracles  are  alleged  to  have  been  wrought ; 
water  was  changed  into  wine;  the  blind  received 
their  sight ;  the  dumb  spoke;  the  deaf  heard;  the 
lame  walked ;  and  the  dead  were  restored  to  life. 
And  the  princijile  on  which  Christ  jierformed  these 
miracles  is  obvious  from  his  own  declaration,  "  The 
works  that  I  do  in  my  Father's  name  they  bear  wit- 
ness of  mo."     The   distinction    is   palpable   to  the 
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most  uncultivated  miud  between  those  events 
wUicli  are  truly  miraculous,  and  tliat  class  which 
embraces  even  the  most  surjirising  of  the  ordinary 
phenomena  of  natui-e,  or  the  most  wonderful  disco- 
veries of  science ;  and  hence  the  peculiar  value  of 
miracles  as  evidences  and  proofs  of  a  system  which 
addresses  itself  to  the  illiterate  as  well  as  to  the 
learned. 

In  regaitl  to  the  argument  in  fa\'0ur  of  the  New 
Testament  narratives  drawn  from  the  ei'idcnce 
of  prophecy,  it  lias  been  often  remarked,  as  one  of 
its  peculiar  advantages,  that,  being  gradual  and  pru- 
gres.sive  in  its  fullilment,  the  force  of  this  ai-gumcnt 
is  every  day  becoming  stronger  and  more  convincing. 
The  evidence  of  prophecy,  and  that  of  miracles,  are 
to  some  extent  identiaU ;  the  one  being  merely  a 
miracle  of  knowledge,  while  the  other  is  a  mu-acle  of 
power.  Various  predictions  are  to  be  found  in  the 
New  as  well  as  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  clear- 
est and  the  most  important  are  tliose  which  refer  to 
the  character,  condition,  and  work  of  the  promised 
Messiah,  and  those  which  relate  to  the  subsequent 
fortunes  of  the  Christian  Church  and  of  the  Jewish 
nation. 

In  addition  to  the  evidence  in  behalf  of  the  cre- 
dibility of  the  records  contained  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, drawn  from  miracles  and  from  iirophecy,  we 
may  advert  to  another  argument  deduced  from  the 
rapid  propagation  of  the  Christian  religion  in  the 
earlv  ages,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  obstacles  which 
it  was  destined  to  encounter.  That  the  extent  of 
its  diffusion  even  in  the  days  of  the  apostles  was  re- 
markable, is  plain  from  the  .statement  of  Paul,  that 
from  Jerusalem  round  aljout  unto  lUyricum,  he  him- 
self had  not  failed  to  declare  the  unsearchable  riches 
of  Christ.  At  Jerusalem  and  Antioch,  at  Ephesus, 
Athens,  Corinth,  Tliessalonica,  and  even  in  imperial 
Rome,  the  mistress  of  the  world,  churches  had  been 
planted,  and  the  truths  of  Christianity  were  openly 
promulgated.  The  remarkable  success,  however,  of 
the  first  promulgators  of  Christianity  rests  not  solely 
on  their  omi  statements,  but  is  fully  attested  by 
contemporary  writers.  Had  it  been  possible  to  ac- 
count for  the  fact  by  a  reference  to  mere  secondary 
cau.'^es,  the  acuteness  and  genius  of  Gibbon  would 
surely  have  been  able  to  accomplish  the  task.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  say,  however,  that  even  lie  has  failed, 
and  all  that  cold  sneering  inlidelity  could  eti'ect  has 
utterly  failed.  The  circumstauces  of  the  case  are  suf- 
ficient to  .show,  that  on  any  other  supposition  than 
that  of  its  truth  the  success  of  the  gospel  is  wholly 
unaccountable.  In  what  was  probably  the  most  il- 
lustrious period  of  Roman  literature,  some  indivi- 
duals of  high  reputation  for  learning  and  character 
adopted  the  tenets  of  Christianity,  and  openly  pro- 
fessed their  belief  in  them — and  that  too  without 
the  slightest  hope  of  deriving  any  worldly  advantage 
— nay,  even  under  the  certain  impression  that  they 
would  thereby  expose  themselves  to  the  ridicule, 
persecution,  and  reproach  of  their  fellow  countrymen. 


And  if  such  was  the  conduct  of  enlightened  men  in 
regard  to  wlwl  was  strictly  a  question  of  facts,  on 
which  every  mdividual  around  them  was  capable  of 
deciduig,  and,  therefore,  might  have  disproved  them 
if  it  had  been  possible  to  do  so,  to  what  other  con- 
clusion can  we  possibly  come  than  that  the  gospel 
is  true  ?  By  the  pure  force  of  truth  alone  it  over- 
came the  deadliest  opposition,  and  trampling  down 
every  obstacle,  it  made  its  way  to  the  gates  of  the 
palace,  and  even  mounted  the  imperial  throne  of  the 
mighty  Ciesars. 

Another  series  of  proofs  of  the  credibiUty  of  the 
New  Testament  may  be  drawn  from  a  careful  in- 
spection of  the  book  itself.  This  is  what  is  called 
usually  the  internal  evidence.  Under  tliis  head 
might  be  noticed  the  beautiful  adaptation  of  the 
truth,  whether  doctrinal  or  preceptive,  to  the  nature 
and  condition  of  man,  and  its  accordance  with  our 
highest  and  most  refined  notions  of  moral  excellence, 
as  well  as  the  holy  and  jiurifying  iuHuence  of  the 
gospel  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those  who  have 
embraced  it.  The  influence  of  Christianity,  how- 
e\er,  is  not  merely  discernible  in  the  life  and  con- 
versation of  an  individual,  but  it  is  also  strikingly 
apparent  in  tlie  beneficial  effect  which  it  has  exer- 
cised over  large  ccmnumities  of  men.  Imperfectly 
though  the  motives  and  principles  of  Christianity 
have  as  yet  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  world 
generally,  it  has  nevertheless  jjroduced  a  decided 
iuiprovement  in  the  moral  and  political  condition  of 
those  countries  which  have  hitherto  received  it. 
Their  laws,  their  histitutious,  their  manners,  have 
alike  experienced  the  ameliorating  effects  of  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ ;  and  though  the  process  of  reformation 
in  these  points  may  have  been  tardy,  it  has  still 
been  sufficiently  marked  to  render  it  an  argument  of 
considerable  weight  in  favour  of  the  truth  and  divine 
authority  of  the  Christian  system 

While  the  Bible  is  divided  into  two  great  portions, 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments,  these  together 
form  one  beautifully  connected  and  consistent  sys- 
tem of  Di\ine  truth.  The  books  of  which  the  en- 
tire volume  consists,  have  been  written  by  many 
different  authors,  and  at  a  great  variety  of  diii'crent 
dates,  stretchuig  through  an  innnense  period  in  the 
world's  history',  and  yet  the  theological  system  which 
they  contain  is  complete  as  a  whole,  and  congruous 
in  all  its  parts.  This  of  itself  atibrds  a  strong  proof 
tliat  "all  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  Clod." 
There  are  no  doubt  great  diversities  of  language, 
conception,  and  style,  discernible  in  the  difi'erent 
books  of  the  Bible ;  so  that  the  individuality  of  the 
sacred  writers  is  quite  apparent  throughout.  Isaiah 
is  in  no  danger  of  being  confounded  with  Daniel, 
nor  Paul  with  John.  But  this  forms  no  ground  of 
objection  to  the  Divine  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Bible.  "  It  is  God  who  speaks  to  us  there,"  as  Pro- 
fessor Gaussen  eloquently  remarks,  "  but  it  is  also 
man; — it  is  man,  but  it  is  also  God.  Admirable 
Word  of  God!  it  has  been  made  nuiu  in  its  own 
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way,  as  the  eternal  Word  was !  Yes,  God  lias  made 
it  also  come  down  to  us  full  of  grace  and  truth, 
like  unto  our  words  in  all  things,  yet  witliout  error 
and  sin!  Admirable  Word,  dWme  Word,  yet 
withal  full  of  humanity,  miich-to-be-loved  Word 
of  my  God !  Yes,  in  order  to  our  understaudin;.; 
it.  it  had  of  necessity  to  be  put  upon  mortal  lijis. 
that  it  miglit  relate  luunan  things ;  and,  in  order  to 
attract  oiu-  ri'Ljard.  beho\ed  to  invest  itself  with  our 
modes  of  tliinking,  and  with  all  the  emotions  of  our 
voice ;  for  God  well  knew  whereof  we  are  made. 
But  we  have  recognised  it  as  the  Word  of  the  Lord, 
miglitv,  efficacious,  sharper  than  a  two-edged  sword ; 
aii<l  the  simplest  among  us,  on  hearing  it,  may  say 
like  Cleopas  and  hi.<  friend,  '  Did  not  our  hearts 
bum  within  us  while  it  spoke  to  us?'  AVith  what  a 
mightv  charm  do  the  Scri|itures,  by  this  abundance 
of  luimanitv,  and  by  all  this  personality  with  which 
their  divinity  is  invested,  remind  its  that  the  Lord  of 
our  souls,  whose  touching  voice  they  arc,  does  him- 
self bear  a  human  heart  on  the  throne  of  God,  al- 
tliough  seated  on  the  highest  place,  where  the  angels 
serve  liim  aiul  adore  him  for  ever!  It  is  thus,  also, 
that  thev  present  to  us  not  only  that  double  charac- 
ter of  variety  and  unity  which  already  embellishes 
all  the  other  works  of  God,  as  Creator  of  the  hea- 
vens and  the  earth ;  but,  further,  that  mingling  of 
familiarity  and  authority,  of  sympathy  and  grandeur, 
of  practical  details  and  mysterious  majesty,  of  lui- 
manitv and  divinitv,  which  is  recognisable  in  all  the 
dispensations  of  the  same  God,  as  Redeemer  and 
Shepherd  of  his  Church.  It  is  thus,  then,  that  the 
Father  of  mercies,  while  speaking  in  his  projihets, 
behoved  not  only  to  employ  their  manner  as  well  as 
their  voice,  and  their  style  as  well  as  their  pen  ;  but, 
further,  often  to  put  in  operation  their  whole  facul- 
ties of  thought  and  feeling,  t^ometimes,  in  order  to 
show  us  Ills  divine  sympathy  there,  he  has  deemed 
it  fitting  to  associate  their  own  recollections,  their 
human  convictions,  their  personal  experiences,  and 
their  pious  emotions,  with  the  words  he  dictated  to 
them ;  sometimes,  in  order  to  remind  us  of  his  sov- 
ereign intervention,  he  has  preferred  dispensing  with 
this  unessential  concurrence  of  their  recollections, 
atl'ections,  and  understanding.  Such  did  the  Word 
of  God  behove  to  be.  Like  Inunanucl.  full  of  grace 
and  truth ;  at  once  in  the  bosom  of  God  aiul  in  the 
heart  of  man  ;  mighty  and  sympathizing ;  heavenly 
and  of  the  earth  ;  sublime  and  lowly  ;  awful  and  t'a- 
miliar;  God  and  man  !  Accordingly  it  bears  no  re- 
semblance to  the  God  of  the  Rationalists.  They, 
after  having,  like  the  disci|iles  of  iCpicurus,  banished 
the  Divinity  far  from  man  into  a  third  lu-aven, 
would  have  had  the  Bible  also  to  have  kejit  itself 
there.  '  I'hilosophy  employs  the  language  of  the 
gods,'  .-ays  the  too  famous  Strauss  of  Ludwigsburg, 
'  while  religion  makes  use  of  the  language  of  men.' 
No  doubt  she  does  so;  she  has  recourse  to  no  other; 
she  leases  to  the  philosophers  ami  to  the  gods  of 
this  world  their  empyrean  and  tlicii-  language." 


The  .Jews  divided  the  Pentateuch  into  fifty  oi 
fifty-four  parwichloth,  or  larger  sections,  according 
as  the  lunar  year  of  the  .lews  is  simple  or  interca- 
lary; one  of  these  sections  being  read  in  the  syna- 
gogue every  Sabbath  day.  Some  of  the  Jews  attri- 
bute this  division  to  Moses,  and  others  to  Ezra. 
The  larger  sections  were  divided  int#  smaller  or 
JSk/erim.  Until  the  persecution  of  Antioclms  Epi- 
phanes  the  Jews  read  only  the  Law  ;  but  the  reading 
of  it  being  then  prohibited,  tliey  sid)stitiited  for  it 
fifty-four  Hiiplitorotli  or  sections  from  the  Prophets. 
Under  the  .Maccabees  the  reading  of  the  Law  was 
renewed,  bcinii  used  as  the  first,  while  the  reading 
from  the  Prophets  was  adopted  as  the  second  lesson. 
These  sections  again  were  divided  into  Pcj-iihim  or 
verses,  which  have  been  also  ascribed  to  Ezra.  Such 
shorter  divisions  were  I'ound  to  be  particularly  useful 
after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  when  the  Law  was 
expounded  in  the  Chaldee  dialect,  whicli  was  then 
the  veraacular  tongue,  although  it  still  continued  to 
be  read  in  the  original  Hebrew. 

In  its  original  form  the  text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
was  written  continuously  without  breaks  or  divisions 
into  chapters,  verses,  or  even  words.  A  number  of 
ancient  manuscripts  written  in  this  way,  both  in  tlu 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  are  still  extant.  'I'he 
Jews  affirm  that  when  God  gave  the  Law  to  Moses 
on  Moiuit  Sinai,  it  was  given  in  a  twofold  form,  the 
true  reading  and  the  true  inteqiretation.  and  that 
both  these  were  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation  until  they  were  connuitted  to  writing. 
The  true  reading  is  the  subject  of  the  Musoia,  and 
the  true  interpretation  the  subject  of  the  Mishna 
and  Gei/'fini.  T'he  Masorites  were  the  fii'st  wlio  di- 
vided the  books  and  sections  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures into  verses,  noting  carefully  the  number  oi 
verses  in  each  book  and  section,  and  the  middle 
ver.se  in  each,  with  other  minute  particidars  of  a 
sinnlar  kind. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  early  Christians  may 
have  derived  from  these  ancient  .lewish  divisions 
the  idea  of  dividing  the  New  Testament  in  a  similar 
way.  Who  first  carried  out  the  plan  is  unknown. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  New  Testament  was 
divided  at  an  early  period,  prol)ably  before  the  fourth 
century,  into  two  kinds  of  chapters,  some  longer  and 
others  shorter.  These  cha|iters  not  being  sanctioned 
by  the  church,  were  by  no  means  uniformly  adhered 
to.  The  nu).--t  important  were  the  ^iiiinioiiiiiii  sevdoiis, 
so  called  from  their  author,  a  learned  Christian  of 
Alexandria  in  the  third  century.  In  the  fourth  een- 
tin-y  au  edition  of  Paul's  Epistles,  viewed  as  one 
book,  was  divided  into  chapters  in  one  conliiuied  se- 
ries— an  arrangement  which  is  .still  to  be  found  in 
the  Vatican  manuscript,  and  in  some  others.  The 
Codes  Bez:e  and  other  manuscripts  were  divided  into 
lessons  in  addition  to  the  chajiters  and  .sections.  It 
was  not  until  the  thirteenth  century,  however,  th.it 
the  chapters  now  in  use  were  fusl  introduced  through- 
out the  ^^■cslc^l   nv  Latin  church,  for  the  New  'i'es- 
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lament  us  well  as  the  Old.  No  Greek  manuscripts 
are  known  to  be  extant  in  wliich  cliapters  are  fonnd, 
prioi'  to  the  fifteenth  century.  The  invention  of 
chapters  has  sometimes  been  ascribed  to  Lanfranc, 
archbishop  of  Canterbm-y,  in  the  reigns  of  William 
the  Conqueror  and  William  II.  Others  again  at- 
tribute it  to  Stephen  Langtmi,  wlio  was  also  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  but  in  the  reigns  of  John  and 
Henry  III.  Tlie  real  author  of  this  very  useful  di- 
vision was  Cardinal  Hugo  dc  ."^ancto  Cajro,  who  flou- 
rished about  the  middle  of  tlie  tliirtcenth  century. 
Having  projected  a  concordance  to  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate \ersion,  by  which  any  passage  might  be  found, 
he  divided  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament  for 
greater  convenience  into  chapters,  the  same  as  we 
now  have.  Tliese  ch.ipters  he  subdivided  into 
.smaller  portions,  which  he  distinguished  by  placing 
in  the  margin  each  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  at 
eiiual  distances  from  each  other,  according  to  the 
length  of  the  chapters.  The  same  arrangement  was 
.adopted  in  the  tifteentli  century  for  the  Hebrew 
Bible  by  IJabbi  Mordecai  Nathan,  with  this  diti'er- 
ence,  that  instead  of  adopting  Hugo's  marginal  let- 
ters, he  marked  every  fifth  ver.se  with  a  Hebrew 
mnneral.  The  introduction  of  verses  into  the  He- 
brew Bible  was  made  by  Atliias,  a  Jew  of  Amster- 
dam, in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Tlie  tii'st  collection  of  various  I'eadings  in  the  MSS. 
of  the  Old  Testament,  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
is  the  Masora,  which  was  probably  executed  gra- 
dually, and  not  all  at  once;  but  the  precise  time  at 
wliich  it  commenced  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  It 
was  written  sometimes  in  rolls  separate  from  the 
text ;  at  other  times  at  the  end  of  the  copy  of  the 
Scriptures ;  but  in  later  times,  generally  on  the  mar- 
gin or  bottom  of  the  page.  About  the  year  lO.JO, 
Aaron  Ben  Asher,  President  of  the  Academy  at 
Tiberias,  and  Jacob  Ben  Napthtali,  President  of  that 
at  Babylon,  pulilished  each  of  tlicni  a  separate  edi- 
tion of  tlie  Old  Testament  Scriptures;  aiul  from 
these  two  editions  issuing  from  tlie  two  great  classes 
of  Jews,  the  Eastern  and  the  Western,  the  succeed- 
ing copies  of  the  Scriptures  have  been  generally 
taken.  The  fii'st  attempt  to  print  a  Hebrew  Bible 
with  various  readings,  from  a  collation  of  a  few 
manuscripts,  was  made  in  IGGl.  After  this  several 
fuither  collations  were  made  at  difierent  periods. 
But  these  are  scarcely  worthy  of  being  mentioned 
in  comparison  of  the  laborious  work  of  Dr.  Kenni- 
cot,  the  first  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1776,  and 
the  second  in  1780.  This  was  followed  by  the  still 
greater  etlbrts  of  Ue  Rossi,  who  collected  more  MSS. 
and  editions  in  his  own  iirivate  library,  than  Keiini- 
cot  had  collected  in  all  the  greiit  libraries  of  I'>urope. 
In  addition  to  those  collected  by  Keiinicot  and  De 
Rossi,  there  are  other  Hebrew  MSS.  of  great  im- 
portance. Thus  a  colony  of  Jews  is  said  to  base 
settled  in  China  in  tlie  first  century,  probably  about 
the  year  73.  They  possess  a  number  of  manuscripts. 
In  their  s\'iiagogue  they  have  thirteen  rolls,   each 


containing  the  whole  I^aw.  They  have  no  vowel 
points,  and  are  divided  into  fifty-three  sections;  but 
without  distinction  of  books,  chapters,  or  verses. 
One  of  these  rolls  being  very  ancient,  is  held  in  high 
estimation. 

Tlie  celebrated  traveller,  Dr.  Edward  Clarke,  found 
in  the  Crimea  a  number  of  Karaite  Jews,  who  pos- 
sessed a  ninuber  of  ancient  manuscript  copies  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible.  The  .accoimt  which  he  gives  is  very 
interesting.  "  The  room,"  he  says,  "  where  we  were 
entertained,  was  filled  with  MSS. ;  many  in  the  hand- 
writing of  our  host ;  others  by  that  of  his  children  ; 
and  ;ill  in  very  beautiful  Hebrew  characters.  Tlie 
Karaites  deem  it  an  act  of  piety  to  copy  the  Bible 
once  in  their  lives.  All  their  manuscript  copies  be- 
gin iit  the  book  of  Joshua.  The  Pentateuch  is  kept 
apart :  not  in  manuscript,  but  in  a  jirinted  version, 
fur  the  use  of  schools.  They  reject  the  Talmud, 
every  kind  of  tratUtion,  all  Rabbinical  writings  and 
opinions,  and  all  marginal  interpulations  of  the  test 
of  Scripture ;  and  govern  themselves  by  the  pure 
letter  of  the  law.  They  pretend  to  have  tlie  text  of 
the  Old  Testament,  in  its  most  genuine  state.  Be- 
ing desirous,''  Dr.  Clarke  adds,  ''  to  possess  one  of 
their  Bibles,  the  Rabbi  permitted  us  to  purchase  a 
beautiful  manuscript  copy,  written  on  \clliim,  about 
400  years  old ;  but  having  left  this  vdhmie  in  the 
Crimea,  to  be  forwarded  by  way  of  I'etersburg,  it 
was  never  afterwards  recovered."  The  Karaites  are 
said  to  liave  separated  from  the  main  body  of  the 
Jews  soon  after  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

Dr.  Buchanan,  in  his  '  Christian  Researches  in 
Asia,'  describes  a  visit  which  he  made  to  a  colony 
of  Black  Jews  in  Malabar,  and  \\  ho  are  .siqiposed  to 
be  a  portion  of  the  first  dispersion.  From  that  peo- 
ple he  obtained  a  \cry  ^aluable  manuscript  copy  of 
the  Pentateuch,  which  is  now  in  the  library  of  Cam- 
bridge University.  This  manuscript  is  written  on 
goats"  skins  dyed  red.  It  is  about  forty-eight  feet 
long,  and  about  twenty-two  inches  broad.  The  va- 
riations from  the  common  reading  amount  to  about 
forty,  none  of  them  of  the  slightest  importance,  or 
affecting  the  meaning  in  the  least  degree.  Four  of 
the  readings  are  peculiar  to  this  copy. 

The  same  veneration  and  respect  which  the  Jews 
have  in  all  ages  shown  to  the  Old  Testament,  has 
been  manifested  by  Christians  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Every  trace,  however,  of  the  original  manu- 
scripts of  the  latter  disappeared  in  a  remote  anti- 
ipiity.  This  may  be  accounted  for  in  various  ways. 
In  aU  ]irobability  they  were  formed  of  very  perish- 
able materials,  being  chiefly  light  papyrus  rolls,  on 
which  the  writing  was  inscribed  with  the  pencil  or 
calantux,  with  black  ink,  and  in  columns.  The 
writing  itself  was  in  the  character  called  uncial  or 
large  round  letters.  These  uncial  manuscripts  went 
on  continuou.4y  or  without  separation  of  the  words; 
they  had  no  interpunctuation ;  no  initial  capitals, 
no  accents  and  breatliuigs.  Before  the  fomial  com- 
pletion of  the  canon  toward   the  end  of  the  fourth 
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oeiiturv,  scjiri'cly  a  single  copylia'l  been  made  whicli 
contained  the  whole  New  Testament.  In  subse- 
(liierit  times  such  copies  still  continued  to  be  rare, 
and  most  of  those  tliat  did  exist  also  contained  the 
Greek  Old  Testament.  The  four  Gospels  were  most 
fre  luently  transcribed.  The  Pauline  were  copied 
more  frequently  than  the  Catholic  epistfes  ;  and  these 
latter  generally  formed  one  volume  witli  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  though  very  often  both  they  and  the 
Pauline  epistles  were  bound  up  along  with  the  .\cts. 
The  Apocalypse  was  least  frequently  copied,  and  by 
Athanasins  in  the  fourth  century,  it  was  first  assigned 
its  place  among  the  canonical  books. 

In  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  parch- 
ment superseded  papyrus.     From  the  fourth  to  the 
eleventh  century,  it  remained  almost  exclusively  in 
use ;  then  cotton  paper  came  to  be  more  frequently 
employed  than  parchment,  and  soon  after  linen  paper 
was  used.     With  the   use  of  the  jjiipyrus,  the  em- 
plovment  of  the  roll  form  also  ceased  ;  and  instead  of 
it  the  book  form  was  introduced.     The  whole  num- 
ber of  New  Testament  uncial   manuscripts  of  the 
period,  from  the  fourth  to  the  tenth  centur}',  wliicb 
have  come  down  to  us,  amounts  to  forty-oue,  only 
three  of  these  embracing  the  whole  New  Testament; 
and  of  these  three  there  is  none  without  considerable 
omissions.     In  regard  to  the  printed  text,  the  first 
collation  of  Greek  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  made  by  Ximenes,  archbishop  of  Toledo, 
in  the  _vear  1514,  but  it   was  not  publislied  until 
1520,  when  it  appeared  as  a  portion  of  the  Coniplu- 
tensian  Polyglot.    But  a  few  j'cars  previous,  in  1516, 
there  issued  from  the  press  of  Frobenius  at  Basle, 
the  Ih-st  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek  and 
r.atin  by  the  celebrated  ICrasmus.    This  was  followed 
by  other  editions  by  the  same  learned  man,  after 
consulting  several  Greek   manuscripts.     Then  suc- 
ceeded the   edition  of  Colineus,   and   the   valuable 
editions  of  the  Parisian  pi-inter,  Robert  Stephens.    A 
Greek-Latin  edition  superintended  by  Stephens  in 
1551,  is  the  first  in  which  the  Greek  text  is  divided 
into  verses.     This  division,   which  he  had  already 
three  years  before  introduced  into  the  V^idgate,  and 
which  was  soon  universally  received,  seems  to  have 
been  adopted  after  the  example  of  tlie  Hebrew  edi- 
tions of  the  Old   Testament.     Next  in  succession 
came  the  numerous  large  and  small  editions  of  Beza, 
and  after  a   number  of  years  the  Elzevir  edition, 
which  is  now  in  general  use  under  the  name  of  the 
Textut  refcptiis,  or  the  received  Text.     In  1657  aji- 
peared  I  he  London  Polyglot,  executed  by  the  cele- 
brated Walton,  with  the  collation  of  sixteen  addi- 
tional manuscri|its.     Soon  after  was   jiubli.'^hed  an 
edition   by   Curcclheus    with    various   readings ;    to 
wliicli  succeeded  the  valuable  work  of  Dr.  Fell,  in 
the  preparation  of  which  he  had  collated  forty  other 
manuscripts.     Another  very  iuq)ortaut  work  of  the 
same  kind  was  the  edition  by  Dr.  Mill  of  Oxford, 
wliich,  after  the  laboiu-  of  thirty  years,  was  published 
in    1707.     Thin   edition    was  succeeded  by  that  of 


John  James  Wctstein,  which  appeiireJ  at  Amster- 
dam in  1751  2,  in  two  folio  volumes.  The  first  edi- 
tion of  Griesbach  was  publislied  in  1777,  but  his 
great  work  was  his  second  edition  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, which  was  not  finished  till  1806.  hi  this 
work  Griesbach  was  not  a  little  indebted  to  the  pre-  " 
vious  labours  and  suggestions  of  Bengel  and  Semlcr. 
After  the  death  of  this  distinguished  critic,  the  first 
volume  of  a  third  edition  was  issued  by  Sehulz  in 
1S27.  The  work  of  Griesbach  excited  no  little  con- 
troversy among  Biblical  critics.  His  most  severe 
opponent  was  Matthai,  who  having  obtained  posses- 
sion of  more  than  an  hundred  manuscripts  from 
Moscow,  published  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
in  twelve  volumes  in  1782-1788.  Griesbach  was 
ably  defended  against  Malthai  by  Hug  and  Eich- 
horn.  The  next  labourer  in  the  same  field  was 
Augustin  Scliolz,  who  published  an  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  enriched  with  full  prolegomena, 
the  first  volume  in  1830,  and  the  second  and  conclud- 
ing volume  in  1836.  Besides,  there  appeared  many 
small  editions  founded  chiefly  on  Griesbach,  the 
most  widely  circulated  being  those  of  Knapp  and 
Schott,  and  at  a  still  later  period  that  of  Theile. 
Carl  Lachmann,  besides  a  small  stereotype  edition 
containing  the  bare  text,  issued  a  large  Greek  and 
Latin  edition,  the  first  volume  in  1842,  and  the  sec- 
ond in  1850.  The  most  recent  authors  who  have 
revised  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  are  Tischen- 
dnrf  and  Reiche  in  Germany,  and  Tregelle."  in  our 
own  country. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  manuscripts  of  the 
Bible,  may  be  ranked  the  versions.  The  principal 
versions  of  the  Old  Testament  are  the  Alexandrian 
or  Septuagint  translation,  in  the  Greek  language ; 
the  Targums,  or  tran.slations  in  the  Chaldee  ;  the 
Syriac  version;  and  the  Vulgate,  or  Lai  in  transla- 
tion. 

The  Septuagint  translation  was  executed  about 
v..  C.  277.  Josephus  and  Pliilo  state  that  it  was 
nuide  at  Alexandria  under  the  reign  of  the  second 
Ptolemy,  eonnnonly  called  Ptolejny  Philadeliihus. 
Others  allege  that  it  was  done  in  the  reign  of  the 
first  Ptolemy,  called  Soter.  The  most  complete  ac 
coLint  of  the  origin  and  mode  of  execution  of  the 
work  is  given  by  Josephus,  who  adopts  the  account 
of  Aristeus,  one  of  the  persons  who  was  sent  by 
Ptolemy  to  Jerusalem  on  tliis  matter.  (See  Septua- 
gint.) The  most  celebrated  manuscripts  of  the 
Sejjfuagint  are  the  '  Codex  Vaticanus,'  and  tlie 
'  Codex  Alexandrinus,'  and  from  these  the  late  edi- 
tions have  been  printed.  Besides  the  translation  of 
the  Seventy,  however,  there  were  several  other 
(jreek  tran^!ations  of  the  Old  Testament  Scrii  tnrcs, 
all  of  them  made  .after  the  Christian  era.  The  best 
known  are  tliose  by  Acpiila,  a  .lew,  and  by  Synima- 
chus  and  by  Thcodotion,  both  said  to  have  ber-n 
I'.bionite  Christians. 

The  Chaldee  versions  of  the  Old  Ti'slnuH  iit  are 
termed  Targums  or  interpretations.     Of  thc-'C,   the 
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.Host  celebrated  are  tliose  of  Oiikelos,  aiiJ  of  Jona- 
tlian  Ben  Uzziel.  Tlie  work  of  Onkelos  is  a  version 
of  ihe  live  books  of  Moses;  that  of  Jonatlian  is  a 
version  of  Joshua,  Judges,  the  two  books  of  Samuel, 
the  two  books  of  Kings,  Isaiah,  Jeremiali,  Ezekiel, 
and  the  twelve  minor  Proiibets.  l!oth  of  these  are 
of  considerable  antiquity.  There  is  also  another 
Targum  on  the  law  willed  the  Jerusalem  Tar- 
gum. 

The  Svrlao  version  boasts  of  great  antiquity,  the 
inhabitants  of  Syria  having  been  early  converted  to 
Christianity,  and  therefore  requiring  a  version  of  the 
Old  Testament  Scrijitures  in  the  Syriac  tongue. 
Various  translations  appear  to  have  been  made,  some 
of  them  from  the  Septtiagint.  The  version  which  is 
iiiost  highly  esteemed  is  directly  from  the  Hebrew, 
and  bears  evident  marks  of  being  very  ancient.  The 
i  author  of  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Jewish  con- 
vert, and  the  date  of  it  to  be  in  the  tirst  century. 
Tlie  Syriac  version,  brought  by  Ur.  Claudius  Bucha- 
nan from  India,  and  deposited  in  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  is  preferred  by  De  Ilossi  to  all  others. 
''  'I'his  must  ancient  version,"  he  observes,  "  follov.-s 
closely  the  oi-der  of  the  sacred  text,  and  is  more  pure 
than  any  other." 

There  exists  also  a  version  of  the  books  of  the 
Fjaw  made  in  the  Samaritan  or  Cluvldaic  Samaritan 
language,  from  a  copy  of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch  in 
Samaritan  characters.  It  has  been  conjectured  also 
that  there  was  a  Greek  version  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch. 

One  of  the  most  important  versions,  and  that 
which  is  held  in  great  esteem  in  the  Romish  church, 
is  the  Latin  version,  sometimes  cidlcd  the  Italian, 
but  more  generally  the  Vulgate.  This  seems  to 
iiave  existed  from  an  early  period  for  the  use  of  the 
Latin  cliurch ;  at  all  e\ents,  there  were  various 
translations  into  Latin,  that  which  was  called  the 
Italiiin  being  the  most  highly  valued.  Jerome  un- 
dertook to  revise  it  by  desire  of  Damasus,  bishop  of 
Rome  ;  but  finding  that  the  Old  Testament  had  been 
translated,  not  from  the  Hebrew,  but  the  Greek  ver- 
sion, be  resolved  to  execute  an  entirely  new  transla- 
tion directly  from  the  Hebrew  original.  That  this 
new  version  might  be  as  perfect  as  possible,  Jerome 
piussed  several  years  in  Judea,  and  received  the  as- 
sistance of  several  learned  Jews  who  resided  at  the 
school  of  Tiberias.  Since  the  seventh  century,  the 
translation  of  Jerome  has  been  in  general  use  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  excepting  that  of  the 
bonk  of  Psalms,  the  old  version  of  which  is  still  cm- 
ployed;  so  that  the  present  FitA/ote  consists  of  the 
new  Latin  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  by  Je- 
rome, and  the  old  Latin  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, revised  by  him.  The  other  Latin  version  is 
called  the  Old  Vulgate,  of  which  a  few  manuscripts 
remain  and  have  been  printed.  It  was  from  this 
\crsion  that  the  translation  of  Wicklifl'e  was  made, 
aiul  Luther  derived  considerable  assistance  from  it 
in  preparmg  his  translation  into  the  German  language. 


The  Latin  is  the  oldest  of  the  'Western,  and  the  Sy- 
riac the  oldest  of  the  Eastern  versions.  Augustine 
regarded  the  old  Latin  version  as  the  most  literal  and 
perspicuous  of  all  the  translations  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  Michaelis,  an  eminent  modern  critic,  con- 
sidered the  old  Syriac  version  to  be  the  very  best 
translation  of  the  Greek  Testament  he  had  ever  read. 
Besides  the  old  Syriac  vcr.-ion,  which  is  called  iW(/to 
or  liter.tl,  there  is  .another  called  the  new  or  Philox- 
eniaii  version,  from  Philoxenus  bishop  of  Ilierajtolis, 
A.  D.  508.  This,  however,  is  said  to  be  greatly  in- 
ferior to  the  former. 

Among  the  more  eminent  versions,  though  of  less 
remote  antiquity  than  the  Latin  and  Syriac,  may  be 
ranked  two  Egyptian  versions,  the  one  called  the 
Coptic,  and  the  other  the  .Saidic.  The  former  has 
been  used  from  time  immemorial  bv  the  Egvptians, 
and  though  from  the  period  of  the  Sivracen  coni|uest 
the  Ar.abic  has  been  gcnerall}  spoken  in  Egypt,  and  the 
Coptic  little  understood,  yet  this  version  is  used  in  the 
public  service  of  the  Coptic  church  in  connection  with 
an  Arabic  translation.  T'he  Saidic  version  is  in  the 
dialect  of  Upper  Egyjit,  or  Said,  as  it  is  called  in 
Arabic.  It  once  contained  .all  the  books  of  the  New 
Testiiment,  but  none  of  them  .appears  to  be  now  en- 
tire. In  proof  of  the  .antiquity  of  this  version,  it  hag 
been  observed  that  there  is  a  work  in  the  British 
Museimi,  written  in  the  Saidic  di.alect  by  Valentmus 
in  the  second  century,  and  containing  several  pas- 
sages of  the  New  Testament  wdiich  exactly  .agree 
with  the  s.ame  p.assages  in  the  Siiidic  version.  There 
arc  njany  Arabic  translations,  but  tliey  are  supposed 
to  ha\e  been  made  .after  the  time  of  Mohammed. 
There  is,  however,  a  very  ancient  Ethiopic  version, 
sometimes  called  the  Abyssini.an. 

Another  .ancient  version  of  the  New  Testament  is 
the  Armeni.an,  'vhich  is  supposed  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted by  Micsrob  in  the  end  of  the  fourth  century, 
divine  service  having  been  performed  before  tliat 
time  among  the  Armenians  in  Greek  or  Syriac.  The 
following  account  of  this  version  is  given  by  Dr. 
Claudius  Buchanan  in  his  '  Christian  Researches  in 
Asia  : ' — "  The  Bible  was  translated  into  the  Arme- 
nian langu.age  in  the  tifth  century,  under  very  auspi- 
cious circumstances,  the  history  of  which  has  come 
down  to  us.  It  has  been  allowed  by  competent 
judges  of  the  language  to  be  a  most  faithful  transla- 
tion. La  Croze  calls  it  '  The  Queen  of  versions.' 
This  Bible  has  ever  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  Ai'mcnian  people  ;  and  many  illustrious  instances 
of  genuine  .and  enlightened  piety  occur  in  their  his- 
tory. The  manuscript  copies  not  being  sufficient  for 
the  demand,  a  council  of  Armenian  bishops  asscmliled 
in  1062,  and  resolved  to  call  in  aid  the  art  of  print- 
ing, of  which  they  had  heard  in  Europe.  For  this 
purjiose  they  applied  first  to  France,  but  the  Catholic 
Church  refused  to  print  their  Bible.  At  length,  it 
was  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  lGGt3,  .and  afterwards 
two  other  editions,  in  1068  and  1698.  Since  th.at  time 
it  has  been  priiitcd  at  Venice.     One  of  the  editions 
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which  the  author  has  soon,  is  nnt  inforioi-,  in  beauty 
of  typo,i,'raiiliy,  to  tlie  Enghsli  Uible." 

Tlie  Inst  of  the  Eastern  versions  to  which  we  shall 
.idvert.  are  the  two  Persian  versions  of  the  fourGos- 
[icls,  which  are  supposed  to  be  of  considerable  anti- 
quity, the  oldest  having  been  made  from  the  Syriac, 
and  tlie  other  ]irobably  from  the  Greek.  That  tiie 
Christian  religion  was  early  introduced  into  Persia  is 
plain,  from  the  circumstance  that  a  bishop  from  that 
country  sat  in  the  council  of  Nice  A.  D.  325.  Chry- 
sostom  states  that  the  Persians  had  translated  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  into  their  own  tongue. 

Among  the  versions  of  the  West,  one  of  the  most 
ancient,  after  the  Latin,  is  the  Gothic.  The  transla- 
tor of  this  version  was  the  celebrated  Ulphilas,  a 
bishop  of  the  JIceso-Gotlis,  and  a  member  of  the 
council  of  Constantinople  A.  D.  349.  He  is  said  to 
have  invented  a  Gothic  alphabet  similar  to  the  Greek, 
and  to  have  translated  directly  from  the  Greek. 
The  four  Gospels  in  Gothic  have  been  jireserved  in 
a  well-known  manuscript,  called  the  Codi'x  Ai-f/enteiis, 
from  its  being  written  on  \ellum  in  letters  of  silver. 
There  have  also  been  lately  discovered  in  the  Am- 
brosian  1  ibrary  at  Milan,  the  thirteen  epistles  of  Paul 
in  the  Gothic  language. 

Very  ancient  manuscripts  of  Saxon  translations, 
written  between  the  ttines  of  Alfred  and  Harold,  still 
exist.  In  his  Latin  preface  jElfric  saya  he  has 
translated  the  Scriptures  from  the  Latin  into  the  or- 
dinary tongue  "  for  the  edification  of  the  simple,  who 
know  only  this  speech."  Alfred  himself  undertook 
a  translation  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  but  died  before 
it  was  finished. 

In  addition  to  these  might  be  mentioned  the  Sla- 
vonic, German,  Italian,  and  other  more  modem  ver- 
sions, including  those  of  almost  every  European 
country.  But  it  is  natural  that  the  reader  shotdil 
expect  a  somewhat  detailed  account  of  the  transla- 
tions of  the  Bible  into  our  own  language.  The  Saxon 
version  was  used  prior  to  the  Norman  conquest,  but 
after  that  period,  the  language  of  England  underwent 
so  great  a  change  that  another  translation  was  found  to 
be  necessary.  There  are  several  manuscript  Engli.sh 
versions  still  extant,  which  were  written  so  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  one  in  particular,  liy 
John  de  Trevisa,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II., 
and  finished  his  translation  in  the  year  1357.  Towards 
the  end  of  that  century  appeared  the  English  trans- 
lation by  WyelilVe,  which  was  made  from  the  Latin 
version.  The  first  translation,  however,  of  the  New 
Testament  from  the  original  Greek  was  made  by 
Tyndale,  and  published  abroad  by  his  friend  JMiles 
Coverdale,  by  whose  name  it  is  usually  designated. 
Various  editions  followed,  and  it  is  sonii'what  remark- 
able that  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI II.,  notwith- 
standing the  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  all  such 
imdertakings,  no  fewer  than  fourteen  editions  of  the 
whole  Bible,  and  eighteen  editions  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, besides  separate  portions  of  Scripture,  were 
printed. 


The  persecutions  of  Mary,  the  successor  of  Hen- 
ry VIII..  having  driven  from  England  several  pious 
and  learned  men,  they  took  refuge  in  Geneva. 
Here  they  prepared  a  revised  translation,  first  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  afterwards  of  the  whole 
Bible.  Upwards  of  thirty  editions  of  this  version 
were  printed  betwixt  the  years  15G0  and  IGIG,  and 
used  to  a  great  extent  throughout  England.  An 
edition,  called  the  Bishoi)'s  Bible,  was  )n'inted  in 
15G8,  under  the  superintendence  of  Archbishop  I'ar- 
ker,  assisted  by  a  number  of  learned  men.  It  was 
nsed  in  the  English  churches  for  forty  years,  when 
it  was  superseded  by  the  admirable  version  which  is 
still  in  use  as  the  authorized  version  of  the  English 
Bible.  Tbe  mode  in  which  this  valuable  translation 
was  accomplished  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Richard 
Thomson,  in  his  '  Illustrations  of  Briti-sh  History.' 
"In  1G03,  James  I.  commissioned  fifty-four  of  the 
mo,st  learned  men  in  the  universities  to  undertake 
the  work  ;  and  directed  the  bishops  to  inquire  for 
such  persons  as  were  skilled  in  the  sacred  languages, 
or  had  made  the  Scriptures  their  peculiar  study. 
But  before  this  noble  labour  commenced,  seven  of 
the  appointed  number  were  deceased;  and  the  re- 
mainiug  forty-seven  were  divided  into  six  companies, 
each  of  which  was  to  meet  at  a  different  place,  and  to 
prepare  a  different  portion  of  the  Scriptures,  though 
the  whole  of  that  portion  was  to  be  translated  by 
every  person  in  that  company,  and  the  several  ver 
sions  compared  together.  When  any  one  company 
had  finished  its  part,  it  was  to  be  communicated  to 
all  the  rest,  that  nothing  might  pass  without  general 
consent ;  and  if,  upon  review,  any  objection  were 
made,  the  passage  was  to  be  returned  for  amend- 
ment, or,  in  case  of  any  disagreement,  it  was  to  be 
refen-ed  at  the  end  of  the  work  to  the  general  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  one  principal  person  from  each 
company.  The  division  of  the  Scriptures  betweeii 
these  companies,  was  as  follows. — The  first  met  at 
Westminster  ;  it  consisted  of  ten  persons,  and  trans- 
lated from  Genesis  to  the  end  of  the  second  book  of 
Kings.  The  second  met  at  Cambridge,  consisted  of 
eight  members,  and  translated  from  the  first  book  of 
Chronicles  to  the  close  of  Solomon's  Song.  The 
third  met  at  Oxford,  and  consisted  of  eight  indivi- 
duals, who  translated  the  remainder  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. The  fourth  assembled  at  Cambridge,  in- 
cluded seven  persons,  and  translated  the  Apocryphal 
books.  The  fifth  met  at  Oxford,  consisted  of  eight 
members,  and  translated  the  four  Gospels,  the  Acts, 
and  the  Revelation ;  and  the  sixth  met  at  West- 
minster, and  included  seven  persons,  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  translate  the  Epistles. 

"  This  translation  was  commenced  in  the  .spring 
of  1G07,  and  occupied  ahnost  three  years,  when 
three  copies  of  the  whole  Scriptures  were  perfected 
at  Westminster,  Oxford,  and  (,'ambridgc.  The  foun- 
dation of  this  new  version  was  directed  to  he  the 
Bishops'  Bible,  though  several  others  of  the  old 
English  translations,  as  well  as  those  in   the  conti- 
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iiental  languages,  were  also  used  as  auxiliaries. 
Wlien  the  work  was  finished,  the  general  comniittee 
met  at  Stationers'  Hall,  and  reviewed  and  polished 
it ;  a  final  revision  being  given  to  the  whole  by  Dr. 
Miles  Smith,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  who  wrote  the 
excellent  preface  originally  attached  to  this  trans- 
lation, and  by  Dr.  Thomas  Bilson,  Bishop  of  Win  ■ 
Chester.  After  long  expectation  and  desire  of  the 
kingdom,  the  new  version  was  published  in  folio,  in 
1611;  and  its  excellency  is,  in  every  way,  such  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  care  with  which 
it  was  conducted,  and  the  united  labours  of  so  many 
distinguished  men.  '  It  is,'  says  Dr.  Gray,  '  a  most 
wonderful  and  incomparable  work,  equally  remark- 
able for  the  general  fidelity  of  its  construction,  and 
magnificent  simpiicity  of  its  language.'" 

It  is  ditficidt  to  ascertain  the  precise  period  at 
which  the  English  Bible  was  introduced  into  Scot- 
land. An  act  was  passed  by  the  Scottish  parliament 
in  1543  declaring  it  to  be  lawful  for  the  people  to 
read  the  Bible  in  their  native  tongue.  It  is  not  im- 
probable, however,  that  at  that  time  foreign  Bibles 
alone  were  in  use.  The  first  Bible  printed  in  Scot- 
land was  that  of  Geneva.  "Then,"  says  Knox, 
"  might  have  been  seen  the  Bible  lying  on  almost 
every  gentleman's  table.  Tlie  New  Testament  was 
borne  about  in  many  men's  hands.  The  knowledge 
of  God  did  wonderfidly  increase ;  and  he  ga\-e  his 
Holy  Spirit  to  simple  men  in  great  abundance." 

A  version  of  the  New  Testament,  translated  fnjin 
the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  intended  for  the  special  use 
of  Roman  Catholics,  was  published  at  Rheims  in 
1582  ;  and,  in  1009,  the  Old  Testa:nent  version  at 
Douay.  The  two  \'ersions  togetlier  go  by  the  name 
of  the  Djuav  Bible,  which  is  almost  always  accom- 
panied by  notes  explaining  passages  in  accordance 
with  the  peculiar  dogmas  of  llomanism. 

There  being  a  considerable  part  of  the  population, 
in  several  quarters  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  wlio 
speak  in  languages  pecidiar  to  themselves,  and  arc 
but  imperfectly  ac<iuainted  with  the  English  tongue, 
it  was  necessary  that  versions  of  the  Bible  slundd  be 
prepared  suited  to  these  ditl'erent  locaUties.  It  was 
however,  not  till  15G7  that  a  Welsh  New  Testa- 
ment was  printed  ;  and  even  then  it  was  printed  in 
a  form  so  inaccessible  to  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, that  it  was  found  to  be  comparatively  useless. 
About  seventy  years  after  another  and  more  conve- 
nient edition  was  issued,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
last  century  various  and  large  editions  were  printed 
and  circulated  in  Wales  at  the  expense  of  the  So- 
ciety for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  also 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

A  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  the 
iManx  language,  wliieh  is  spoken  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 
was  commenced  by  Bishop  Wilson  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  completed  by  his  successor.  Bishop  Ilil- 
desley,  being  printed  about  the  year  1760.  An 
edition  of  the  whole  Bible  was  printed  in  1775,  by 
the    Society   for    Promoting    Christian    Iviiowledge. 


An  8vo  edition  was  issued  in  1819   by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

No  New  Testament  in  the  Gaelic  language,  for  the 
use  of  the  large  popidation  of  the  Scottish  High- 
lands, appeared  till  1767.  This  version  was  exe- 
cuted from  the  original  Greek,  by  the  Rev.  James 
Stuart,  minister  of  Killin,  and  revised  by  Mr.  Frazer, 
minister  of  Alness.  Two  improved  editions  of  it 
were  published  in  the  years  1796  and  1813,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  author's  son,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Stuart,  minister  of  Luss.  The  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament  was  undertaken  by  Dr.  Stuart  and 
Dr.  Smith,  minister  of  Campbeltown ;  and  was 
printed  in  1802  at  the  expense  of  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  A  new  edition  in 
12mo  was  published  in  1807,  under  the  care  of  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Stuart,  minister  of  Dingwall,  and 
besides  this,  another  edition  without  alterations  was 
published  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
The  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
having  appointed  competent  persons  to  revise  the 
whole,  passed  lui  act  in  181C,  declaring  it  to  be  the 
only  authorized  version  of  the  Gaelic  Bible. 

The  New  Testament  was  translated  into  the  Irish 
language  by  Dr.  William  Daniel,  Archbishop  of 
Tiiam,  in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  pub- 
lished in  1602  by  Sir  William  Usher.  A  transla- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament  was  begun  and  finished 
by  the  benevolent  and  pious  Bishop  Bedell,  whose 
exertions  in  behalf  of  the  Irish-speaking  population 
of  the  sister  island  can  never  be  forgotten.  This 
worthy  prelate  had  resohed  to  publish  his  transla- 
tion at  his  own  expense,  but  as  he  was  cut  oft'  before 
accomplishing  his  purpose,  the  work  appeared  at  the 
sole  cost  of  the  distinguished  Christian  philoso- 
pher Boyle.  Various  editions  of  the  Irish  Bible 
have  been  issued  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society. 

BIBLE  CHRISTIANS,  a  Christian  sect  in  Eng- 
land, sometimes  called  Bryanites,  the  original  foun- 
der of  the  body  having  been  Mr.  William  O'Bryan, 
a  W^esleyan  local  preacher  in  Cornwall,  who  se- 
parated from  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  in  1815, 
and  began  himself  to  form  societies  upon  the  Me- 
thodist |ilan.  His  labours  were  abundantly  suc- 
cessful, and  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years,  so 
rapid  was  the  progress  of  the  sect,  more  especially 
throughout  the  counties  of  Devonshire  and  Corn- 
wall, that,  in  1819,  there  were  bordering  on  thirty 
itmerant  preachers.  In  that  year  the  first  Confer- 
ence was  held,  and  the  connexion  was  divided  into 
twelve  circuits.  The  cause  advanced,  and  became 
more  flourishing  every  year,  but  in  1829  the  sect 
was  deprived  of  its  originator,  Mr.  Bryant  having 
left  the  body. 

In  their  general  arrangements  the  Bible  Clhristians 
difter  very  little  from  the  Wesleyan  Methodists. 
They  have  the  same  pecu'iar  system  of  societies, 
classes,  circuits,  local  and  itiner.int  preachers.  Their 
atl'airs  also  are  regulated   bv  an  annual  confi  rence. 
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and  thcv  hiivc  ailoiiti'd  rules  almost  idoiitic:il  with 
those  of  tlic  'Wi'sloyans  for  tlie  guidance  of  their 
officers  and  meetings.  The  coiniiosit ion  of  the  con- 
ference, however,  is  of  a  more  popular  nature  than 
among  the  followers  of  Wesley,  consisting  as  it  does 
of  eipial  nunihers  of  ministers  and  laymen,  the  for- 
mer being  the  whole  of  the  itinerant  ministers,  and 
the  latter  representatives  sent  from  tlie  various  so- 
cieties. The  same  popular  character  is  conniumi- 
cated  also  to  the  inferior  meetings.  The  rules  of 
the  body  sanction  and  recommend  open-air  preach- 
in".  Tliey  disapprove  of  the  title  "  Reverend"  be- 
ing applied  to  their  ministers,  as  being  inconsistent 
with  tlie  plainness  and  sim;  licity  reconniicnded  by 
Christ  to  all  his  followers.  Females  are  allowed  to 
act  as  itinerant  preachers,  but  they  are  prohibited 
f  cm  taking  any  sliare  in  the  government  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Cluirch. 

In  doctrine  the  Bible  Christians  are  at  one  with 
the  Arminian  Methodists,  and  their  forms  of  public 
worsliip  are  much  the  same,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  which  it  is  usual  for  them  to 
partake  of  in  a  sitting  posture,  as  more  conformab'e 
to  tlie  mode  in  which  it  was  at  iirst  received  b}'  the 
apostles.  Kneeling,  however,  is  not  positively  for- 
bidden should  it  be  more  agreeable  to  the  views  and 
feelings  of  any  persons  to  engage  in  the  ordinance 
in  that  attitude.  By  the  returns  of  the  last  census 
in  1851,  the  number  of  chapels  in  England  and 
Wales  amounted  to  452.  Tlieir  congregations  are 
chiefly  found  in  the  south-western  counties.  Tlie 
minutes  of  conference  for  1852  represent  the  num- 
ber of  members  as  13,802,  including  both  the  cir- 
cuits and  Home  Missionary  stations. 

BIBLE  SOCIETIES,  associations  formed  for  the 
diffusion  of  the  Word  of  God.  A  duty  so  plainly 
incumbent  on  all  who  believe  the  Bible  to  be  given 
by  inspiration  of  God,  and  to  be  able  to  make  men 
wise  mito  .salvation,  to  spread  it  far  and  wide  tlu-ough- 
out  the  world,  would  liave  led,  we  might  have  thought, 
to  the  formation  of  Bible  Societies  at  a  much  earlier 
period  than  any  to  which  they  can  be  traced.  The 
oldest  institution  of  tlie  kind  is  "  The  Society  for 
Promoting  Christiiin  Knowledge,"  which  was  formed 
in  1699,  and  which  printed  the  New  Testament  in 
Arabic,  the  whole  Bible  in  the  Manx  language,  and 
four  editions  in  the  Welsh,  besides  many  editions  in 
English.  This  efficient  Society  is  still  in  active 
operation.  An  association  was  formed  in  London 
towards  the  end  of  last  century  for  supplying  sol- 
diers and  sailors  with  copies  of  the  Scriptures.  This 
Society  was  afterwards  remodelled,  taking  the  name 
of  the  "  Naval  and  Military  Bible  Society,"  whicli 
fully  described  its  highly  important  though  limited 
sphere  of  action.  A  society,  under  the  name  of 
the  "  French  Bible  Society,"  was  establislnd  in 
Paris  in  1792,  but  after  a  feeble  existence,  main- 
tained with  much  dllliculty  for  a  few  years,  it  was 
dissolved  in  180.'!.  In  the  following  year,  on  the 
7th    of    March    1804,    a   national   institution    on    a 


large  scale  was  organized  in  London,  bearing  thf, 
name  of  the  "  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.'' 
Active  measures  were  instantly  adojited  to  enlist 
the  friends  of  the  Bible,  not  only  in  Britain,  but 
throughout  Europe,  in  a  holy  confederacy  for  the 
advancement  of  the  interests  of  this  noble  associa- 
tion. The  examj^le  set  by  London  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  other  cities.  At  Nuremberg  in  Germany 
a  similar  society  was  set  on  foot,  which  in  two  years 
transferred  the  seat  of  its  operations  to  Basle,  and 
speedily  expanded  into  the  "  German  Bible  Society." 

Meanwhile  the  parent  Society  was  growing  in 
vigour  and  importance.  In  ten  years  from  the  for- 
mation of  the  "  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society," 
no  fewer  than  eighty-two  independent  Bible  Societies 
had  been  formed  in  Europe,  several  of  them  having 
auxiliary  associations  in  connection  with  them.  Five 
important  branches  had  been  established  in  Asia, 
four  of  them  auxiliary  to  the  British  Society,  viz.  at 
Calcutta,  Colombo,  Bombay,  and  Java ;  and  one  at 
Astrachan,  auxiliary  to  the  Kussian  Bible  Society. 
Two  auxiliary  societies  had  been  formed  in  Africa, 
one  in  the  island  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon  con- 
jointly, and  one  at  St.  Helena.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  Bible  Societies  had  been  formed  on  the 
American  continent,  exclusive  of  one  at  Quebec  and 
one  at  Pictou,  with  the  "  Nova  Scotia  Bible  Society," 
and  its  auxiliaries  throughout  the  province.  Two 
auxiliaries  to  the  British  Society  had  been  estab 
lished  in  the  West  Indies,  one  at  Jamaica,  and  one 
at  Antigua.  During  the  same  period  of  ten  years 
fr.im  its  commencement,  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  had  secured  the  formation  of  tive  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine  auxiliaries  within  the  British  do- 
minions at  home. 

The  progress  which  this  great  national  institution 
has  made,  and  the  extent  of  usefulness  to  which  it 
has  attained,  may  be  learned  from  the  encouraging 
fact,  that,  at  the  jubilee  which  was  celebrated  on  the 
8th  March  1853,  when  the  Society  had  reached  the 
fiftieth  year  of  its  existence,  it  was  reported  by  the 
secretaries  that  the  association  had  issued,  since  its 
commencement,  no  fewer  than  25,402,309  Bibles 
and  Testamenls  at  the  expense  of  £4,000,000  ster- 
ling. The  number  of  languages  and  dialects  in 
which  it  had  printed  and  circulated  the  Scrii>tures 
was  148.  The  number  of  auxiliary  societies  directly 
connected  with  the  parent  Society  was  4,257. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  the  iirst  Bible 
Society  which  was  fo-med  was  established  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1808.  In  the  course  of  a  very  few  yeai-s 
similar  institutions  rapidly  spread,  so  that  in  1816, 
when  the  American  Bible  Society  was  set  on  foot, 
there  existed  uiiwards  of  fifty  Bible  Societies  in  ac- 
tive operation,  of  which  no  fewer,  than  forty-three 
became  auxiliaries  to  the  National  Society.  Th. 
formation  of  the  great  Tran.satlaiitic  Bible  Society 
formed  a  highly  imjiortant  era  in  the  history  of  liihle 
circulation  throughout  the  world.  This  event  took 
place  on  Thursday,   llth   May  181(j,  at  a    meeting 
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:  held  in  New  York,  at  wliicli  sisty-cme  delegates 
;  iippeared  from  ten  different  States  of  tlie  Union,  re- 
,  presenting  from  thirty  to  forty  local  societies.  From 
I  the  date  of  its  institution  to  1st  May  1853,  this 
j  noble  institution  circulated  9,088,352  copies  of  tlie 
Word  of  God  in  many  dilVerent  languages. 

Besides  t!ie  two  great  societies  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  their  numerous  auxiliaries,  tlie 
Bible  Societies  in  Continental  Europe,  in  Asia  and 
.\fnea,  have  circulated  five  or  six  millions  of  copies 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  different  languages;  while 
tlie  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  during  the 
sixteen  years  of  its  existence,  has  put  into  circulation 
more  than  half  a  million  of  copies  of  tbe  Scriptures 
in  thirty-five  different  hiiiguages,  and  as  many  more 
in  the  English  language.  The  aggregate  of  all  the 
operations  of  the  different  Bible  Societies  is  the  pub- 
lic-ation  and  circulation  of  nearly  50,000,000  copies 
of  the  Bible,  in  almost  all  the  languages  spoken  upon 
earth.  Such  a  result  obtained  in  the  course  of  half 
a  century  is  a  cause  of  lively  gratitude  to  God,  and 
an  earnest  of  what,  by  God's  grace,  may  be  accom- 
plished in  diffusing  the  Iloly  Bible  tla-oughout  every 
part  of  the  habitable  world,  until  at  length  the  whole 
earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord. 
lU.VNCIII  (Ital.  TT7(ite  men),  a  name  given  to 
a  section  of  the  Flagellants  (which  see)  in  the 
Iburteentli  century,  nhich  came  down  from  the  Alps 
into  Italy,  scourging  themselves  as  they  went.  They 
were  received  ahnost  everywhere  with  enthusiasm, 
both  by  clergy  and  people.  Their  leader  was  put 
'0. death  in  the  Papal  territory,  and  the  body  was 
dispersed.  The  prime  mover  of  the  penitential  ]iil- 
grimage  of  the  Bianchi  was  probably  Vincentius 
Ferrerius,  a  S|>auish  Dominican,  but  their  move- 
ments being  strongly  disapproved  by  the  council  of 
Constance,  he  was  induced  to  discontinue  them. 

BIBLICISTS,  the  Biblical  or  ancient  theologians, 
as  they  were  sometimes  called,  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, who  supported  thi'ir  religious  tenets  simply  by 
appealing  to  tlie  declarations  of  Holy  Scripture, 
along  with  the  opinions  of  the  fathers  and  the  deci- 
sions of  councils,  but  without  being  guided  by  mere 
human  reasoning.  This  class  of  theologians  was 
called  Biblicists  in  opposition  to  the  philosophical 
or  scholastic  theologians,  wlio  were  also  calltd  the 
Sententiarii.  The  most  distinguished  of  the  Bibli- 
cists were  St.  Bernard,  Peter  the  Chanter,  and 
Walter  of  St.  Victor;  but  the  philosophical  theo- 
logians were  thought  to  be  more  acute  and  able 
in  their  expositions;  and,  accordingly,  students 
attended  their  lectures  in  great  numbers,  while 
few  or  no  pupils  were  found  in  the  schools  of  the 
Biblicists.  Roger  Bacon,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
tells  us  that  "  the  Batchelor,  who  lectures  on  the 
text  of  Scripture,  gives  place  to  the  lecturer  on  the 
sentences,  wdio  is  everywhere  preferred  and  honoured 
by  all."  This  state  of  matters  continued  generally 
to  prevail  in  the  theological  schools  of  Europe  down 
to  the  time  of  Luther.     See  Sententiarii. 


BIBLIOMANCY  (Gr.  BihUos,  the  Bible,  and 
Manteia,  Divination),  a  mode  of  divination  some- 
times practised  among  the  early  Christians,  by  open- 
ing the  Bible  at  random,  and  applying  the  first  pas- 
sage that  met  the  eye  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  individual.  It  was  customary  among  the 
heathens  to  consult  the  poets  in  this  way.  Homer 
was  chielly  used  for  this  purpose  by  the  ancient 
Greeks,  and  Virgil  by  the  Romans.  At  what  pre- 
cise period  this  highly  imjiroper  use  of  the  Sacred 
Volume  was  introduced  among  the  Christians  does 
not  appear.  Augustine  refers  to  it  m  the  fourth 
century  ;  and  some  have  alleged,  that  even  lie  him- 
self was  at  one  time  addicted  to  the  practice,  and 
that  his  conversion  took  place  while  engaged  in  this 
kind  of  divination.  H  s  own  explanation,  however, 
is  sufficient  to  dispel  such  a  foolish  idea.  He  says 
that  he  heard  a  voice  from  some  unknown  quarter 
exhorting  him  to  take  up  the  Bible  and  read  ;  that 
he  proceeded,  accordingly,  to  open  the  Word  of 
God,  and  that  the  fir>t  passage  \vhicli  presented  it- 
self to  his  eye  was  Rom.  xiii.  13,  14, "  Let  us  walk 
honestly,  as  in  the  day  ;  not  in  rioting  and  di'uuken- 
ness,  not  in  chambering  and  wantonness,  not  in  strife 
and  envying.  But  put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  make  not  provision  for  the  flesh,  to  fulfil  the 
lusts  thereof."  These  words  he  regarded  as  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  God,  and  in  all  respects  applica- 
ble to  his  case.  Thus  by  God's  good  providence  he 
was  led  to  enter  upon  a  new  life  of  purity  and  de- 
votedncss  to  the  Di%'ine  ser\  ice.  Far  from  favour- 
ing Bibliomancy  at  any  period  of  his  life,  Augus- 
tine strongly  disaj.'proved  of  the  practice.  "  As  for 
those,"  says  he,  "  who  divine  by  lots  out  of  the 
gospel,  though  it  be  more  desirable  they  should  do 
this  than  run  to  ask  counsel  of  devils ;  yet  I  am 
displeased  at  this  custom,  which  turns  the  Divine 
oracles,  which  speak  of  things  belonging  to  another 
life,  to  the  business  of  this  world,  and  the  vanities 
of  the  present  life." 

There  were  two  mt.ides  in  which  the  early  Chris- 
tians practised  Bibliomancy.  One  was  done  by 
observing,  in  the  first  instance,  a  com-se  of  prayer 
and  fasting,  longer  or  shorter,  as  the  case  seemed  to 
require,  at  the  close  of  which  the  individual  opened 
the  Psalms,  or  perhaps  the  Gospels  and  Epistles, 
noting  the  first  passage  that  occurred,  which  was 
regarded  as  the  answer  sent  expressly  from  hea\  en. 
Another  way  in  which  this  kind  of  divination  was 
followed  was  by  repairing  to  the  church  on  a  parti- 
cular day,  and  noting  the  first  words  of  the  Psalms 
which  the  congregation  were  engaged  in  singing  at 
his  entrance,  these  being  viewed  as  the  solution  of 
his  difficulty  or  answer  to  his  prayer.  Such  a  su- 
perstitious custom  was  altogether  unworthy  of  men 
who  owned  the  Christian  name,  and  yet  we  learn 
from  ecclesiastical  writers,  that  for  many  centuries 
this  absurd  and  impious  practice  was  found  to  pre- 
vail. 

The  nature  and  influence  of  Bibliomancy  in   the 
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cluirch,  during  tlie  niidiUc  ages,  is  thus  described  by 
Dr.  Jamieson :  "Tliere  was  not  a  single  event, 
oi'  any  iinportanee  in  tlic  ordinary  course  of  lui- 
man  lite,  in  reference  to  wliioli  tlie  Scriptures,  con- 
trary to  their  manifest  design,  were  not  appealed 
to,  as  a  sure  and  infallible  oracle,  in  all  matters 
of  secular  interest.  Gregory  of  Tours  is  the  ear- 
liest historian  who  describes  this  divination  as  a 
prevailing  practice  in  his  time;  and  a  circumstance 
which  he  mentions,  as  a  critical  occasion  in  his 
own  life,  allbrds  him  an  opportunity  of  detailing 
the  religious  observances  with  which,  in  the  ear- 
lier ages,  it  was  gone  about.  He  had  long  been 
the  fiivourite  minister  of  Queen  Fredegonda;  and 
information  had  reached  him  tliat  a  dangerous  con- 
spiracy had  been  formed,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
the  Earl  of  Tours,  to  hurl  him  from  power,  by 
lowering  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  royal  mistress,  and, 
if  necessary,  taking  his  life.  Overwhelmed  with 
apprehension  of  his  danger,  he  retired  in  the  great- 
est despondency  to  a  closet,  and  took  with  him  the 
Psalms  of  David,  in  the  hope  of  deriving  from  it  some 
direction,  or  some  gleams  of  hope,  in  his  distressed 
circumstances ;  '  and  great,'  he  adds,  '  was  the  com- 
fort he  found;'  for,  having  spent  some  time  in 
prayer,  he  opened  tlie  volume,  and  the  first  verse 
that  met  his  eye,  being  the  53d  of  the  78th  Psalm, 
— '  He  led  them  on  safely,  so  that  they  feared  not  ; 
but  the  .sea  overwhelmed  their  enemies;'  he  re- 
ceived it  as  a  hapiiy  omen  of  his  safety,  and  left  his 
chamber  with  the  light  heart  and  elastic  step  of  one 
who  had  obtained  a  sure  and  certain  hope  of  triumph. 

"  Gre.:;ory  Nicephoras  relates,  that  the  Kmperiir 
Androiiicus,  having  thrown  into  prison  his  nephew 
Constantine,  who  was  convicted  of  havitig  consjiu-ed 
against  the  life  of  his  imperial  uncle,  deliberated 
long  whether  he  ought  to  pardon  the  oti'ender,  or  to 
punish  him  as  his  crimes  deserved,  and  that  he  was 
at  length  determined  towards  the  exercise  of  mercy 
by  an  appeal  which  he  made  to  the  Scriptures.  On 
tuming  up  the  book  of  Psalms,  the  first  passage  he 
met  with  was  the  14th  verse  of  the  68th  Psalm, 
'  When  the  Almighty  scattered  kings  in  it.'  '  Per- 
suaded,' says  the  historian,  '  by  this  passage,  that 
although  men  are  ignorant  of  the  secret  springs  of 
Providence,  and  act  independently  of  them,  the 
quarrels  and  commotions  that  break  out  in  the  king- 
doms of  the  world  form  a  part  of  the  Divine  decrees, 
he  resolved  thenceforth  on  reconciliation  with  the 
rebellious  prince.' 

"  Another  historian  informs  us,  that  the  I'/m]ieror 
Heraelius,  after  having  obtained  a  series  of  signal 
victories  over  Cosroes,  King  of  Persia,  was  at  a  great 
loss  to  know  where  he  ought  to  iix  his  winter  quar- 
ters, and  that  having  caused  a  day  of  extraordinary 
fasting  and  prayer  'o  be  observed  by  his  whole 
army,  previous  to  his  intended  consultation,  he  so- 
lemnly took  up  the  book  of  Psalms,  in  pretence  of 
hi.s  principal  officers,  and  f(umd  a  passage  which  de- 
termined him  to  winter  in  Albaida. 


"  A  fourth  writer  mentions  the  case  of  a  young 
lady,  whom,  contrary  to  her  own  inclinations,  her 
family  had  determined  to  bestow  in  marriage  on  a 
rich  and  noble  suitor.  Having  delayed  her  consent 
as  long  as  she  could,  and  finding  it  impossible  to 
escape  by  ordinary  means  from  a  connection  so 
odious  to  her,  she  at  length  informed  her  lover  and 
her  relations  that  she  left  the  matter  in  the  hands  (if 
God,  and  would  cheerfully  abide  by  the  residt  of  an 
appeal  to  the  Sacred  Volume.  All  parties  having 
agreed  to  this,  as  a  pious  and  commendable  proposi- 
tion, the  Bible  was  opened,  and  the  verse  found  be- 
ing that  passage  in  the  Gospel  where  our  Lord  said. 
'  Whosoever  loveth  his  father  or  mother  more  than 
me,  is  not  worthy  of  me,'  the  lady  exclaimed  that 
the  banns  were  thus  forbid  by  Heaven,  and  forth- 
with devoted  herself  to  a  single  life, — which,  at  tlie 
period  referred  to,  was  beginning  to  be  held  in  great 
estimation. 

"  A  fifth  historian  relates,  that  the  famous  hermit, 
who,  having  .stationed  himself  on  a  high  pillar,  ob- 
tained the  sirname  of  Stylites,  was  called  in  his 
childhood  by  the  name  of  Daniel,  for  the  following 
reason.  His  parents  having  brought  him  to  the 
parish  minister  to  be  baptized,  wished  the  priest  to 
give  him  a  name,  which  that  individual  declining  to 
do,  it  was  proposed  to  ascertain  wliat  was  the  will 
of  God,  and  the  Scriptures  being  consequently 
turned  up,  the  Volume  opened  at  the  begimiing  of 
the  book  of  Daniel,  which  from  that  circumstance 
became  the  name  of  the  child. 

"  Xor  was  it  only  in  the  ordinary  events  of  life  that 
this  practice  of  divining  by  the  Scriptures  was  ol 
served, — the  same  appeal  was  made  to  the  Word  ot 
God,  for  guidance,  on  occasion  of  ajipointing  to  the 
highest  offices  of  the  Church.  Thus,  at  a  contested 
election  in  Orleans,  when  party  spirit  ran  high,  and 
the  ftdiabifants  were  greatly  divided  in  their  choice 
of  a  successor  to  the  vacant  see,  it  was  suggested 
that,  in  the  difficult  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
as  the  likeliest  way  of  restoring  harmony  and  pro- 
curing universal  concurrence  in  the  appointment,  the 
matter  should  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  scriptural 
lot.  The  proposition  was  immediately  agreed  to  ; 
and  each  candidate  being,  in  turn,  rcriuested  to  try 
his  fortune  by  opening  the  book  of  Psalms,  none  of 
them  met  with  any  passage  that  seemed  to  boar  the 
most  distant  reference  to  the  occasion,  except  one, 
who,  reading  this  verse  in  the  65th  Psalm, — '  Blessed 
is  the  man  whom  thou  chooscst,  and  causest  to  ap- 
proach unto  thee,  that  he  may  dwell  in  thy  courts,' 
— was  nominated  in  preference  tn  all  the  rest,  as  be- 
ing majiifcsfly  (lointed  out  by  this  apjiosite  passage 
to  be  the  elioice  of  Providence.  On  .nnothcr  occa- 
sion of  a  similar  kind,  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Life  of 
Lanfrane,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  when  that  pre- 
late was  presiding  at  an  election  for  the  see  of  Ko- 
chester,  that  the  successful  candidate  obtained  the 
appointment  in  consequence  of  his  turning  up  this 
passage  :  '  Bring  the  best  robe,  and  put  it  on  him.' 
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"  Several  utl\er  instances  occur  of  individuals  who, 
althougli  their  appointment  was  not  objected  to,  yet, 
being  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  an  unfavourable 
omen,  were  haimted  with  suspicion  of  disaster  or  of 
crime  during  the  rest  of  their  lives.  A  few  cases 
may  be  mentioned, — one  was  that  of  a  bishop,  who, 
at  his  ordination,  unexpectedly  turned  up  that  verse, 
in  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  relating  to  John  the  Bap- 
tist, where  it  is  said,  'The  king  sent  an  executioner 
to  prison,  and  beheaded  him,' — an  omen  which  over- 
whelmed the  ofiiciating  minister,  and  led  him  to  ad- 
dress the  newly-elected  bishop  as  one  that  was  des- 
tined to  die  a  premature  and  violent  death.  A 
second  was  tliat  of  a  deacon,  who,  on  opening  the 
Bible,  foimd  the  leaf  wanting, — a  circumstance 
which,  among  his  superstitious  countrymen,  excited 
a  general  suspicion  of  there  being  some  secret  cause, 
some  important  qualification  wanting,  that  mifitted 
hin\  for  the  sacred  office.  And  a  third  was  that  of 
a  bishop  who,  having  led  a  scandalously  inunoral 
life,  was  accused  by  his  people,  before  a  council,  of 
a  variety  of  crimes  ;  which,  said  his  accusers,  we  are 
constrained  to  expose  and  lay  hare  before  the  world, 
ill  accordance  with  the  augury  that  was  given  at  his 
ordination,  and  which  was  taken  from  this  passage 
of  the  Gospel,  '  He  left  the  linen  cloth,  and  tied  from 
them  naked.'"     Mark  xiv.  52. 

So  pre\alent  was  the  practice  of  Bibliomancy  that 
\'arious  councils  of  the  church  found  it  necessary  to 
[irohibit  it  in  the  strongest  terms.  Thus  the  coun- 
cil of  Vamies,  A.  D.  4G5,  decreed  th't  "  whoever  of 
the  clergy  or  laity  should  be  detected  in  the  prac- 
tice of  this  art,  either  as  consulting  or  teaching  it, 
should  be  cast  out  of  the  communion  of  the  church." 
The  council  of  Agde,  about  sixty  years  after,  re- 
peated this  canon,  which  was  also  passed  by  the  first 
coimcil  of  Orleans  about  live  years  thereafter  with 
little  variation.  The  practice  obtained  mostly  in  the 
West,  especially  in  France,  where,  for  seN'eral  ages, 
it  was  customary  on  the  consecration  of  a  new  bishop, 
to  consult  the  Bible  concerning  him  by  this  mode 
of  divination.  At  the  Nonnan  Conquest  Bibliomancy 
was  introduced  into  England.  At  the  consecration 
of  William,  the  second  Norman  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Norwich,  the  Bible  opened  at  these  words, 
"  Not  this  man,  but  Barabbas,"  from  which  it  was 
concluded,  that  this  bishop  should  not  long  conti- 
nue, and  that  a  robber  .should  come  in  his  place. 
William  died  soon  after  his  consecration,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Herbert  de  Lozinga,  another  Norman, 
who  was  the  chief  tool  in  the  hands  of  King  William 
Ilufus,  in  openly  selling  all  ecclesiastical  benelices. 
Tlii.s  sinioniacal  trader  in  church  preferments  had 
purchased  the  abbey  of  Winchester  and  the  abbey  of 
Uamsay  for  himself.  He  had  also  obtained,  by  the 
same  unlawful  means,  the  bishopric  of  Norwich,  and 
at  his  consecration  the  Bible  opened  at  the  v.'ords 
which  C:hrist  spake  to  Judas  the  betrayer,  '■  Friend, 
wherefore  art  thou  come?"  These  words,  taken  in 
■i:onnection  with  those  which   had  occurred  at  the 


consecration  of  his  predecessor,  struck  him  forcibly, 
leading  him  to  think  of  his  past  conduct.  In  token 
of  his  repentance,  he  built  the  cathedral  church  of 
Norwich,  of  which  he  laid  the  first  stone  in  A .  D. 
109G.  His  episcopal  residence  had  been  at  Thet- 
ford,  but  he  transferred  it  to  Norwich,  where  it  has 
continued  down  to  the  present  time.  See  Divina- 
tion. 

BIBllACTE,  a  goddess  anciently  worshipped  at 
Autim,  in  the  province  of  Burgundy  in  France.  The 
ancient  name  of  the  city  was  Bibracte,  capital  of  the 
jFjdui,  and  a  place  of  great  importance  among  the 
ancient  Romans.  An  inscription  to  the  goddess  Bi- 
hi-acte  is  mentioned  by  Montfaucon ;  but  whether 
she  was  a  deity  separate  from  the  city,  or  simply 
the  city  deified,  it  is  im]iossibIe  to  sav. 

BIDDKLIANS,  the  followers  of  John  Biddle,  the 
father  of  English  Socinianisin.  This  individual  was 
born  in  IGIG,  at  Wotton-under-Edge,  and  educated 
at  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  A.  M.  in  1G41. 
A  few  years  after,  he  published  a  pamphlet  in  which 
he  broached,  for  the  first  time,  principles  subversive 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  For  this  offence 
he  was  seized  and  committed  to  prison.  An  act 
was  even  passed  in  1648,  declaring  it  to  be  a  capital 
offence  to  publish  anything  in  opposition  to  the  be- 
ing and  perfections  of  God,  the  deity  of  the  Son  and 
of  the  Spirit.  Tliis  act,  however,  never  came  into 
operation.  Biddle  was  subjected  to  severe  persecu- 
tion for  his  opinions.  He  was  fried  for  his  life  in 
IGoo,  but  he  was  rescued  by  Cromwell  from  his 
perilous  position,  and  sent  into  banishment  to  the 
Scilly  Islands.  He  soon  after  reco\ered his  freedom 
for  a  time,  but  was  again  exiled  to  the  same  place 
on  the  Restoration,  and  died  a  prisoner  there  in 
1G62.  The  '  Twofold  Catechism'  by  this  noted 
Socuiiaii  caused  great  excitement  both  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent.  It  was  ably  answered  by  va- 
rious divines  of  the  period,  but  by  none  more  ablv 
than  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  John  Owen,  in  his  '  Viii- 
clicim  Evaiiijelica:.^  The  views  of  Biddle.  on  the 
person  of  Christ,  are  thus  given  by  himself,  in  a 
'  Confession  of  Faith  concerning  the  Holy  Trinitv,' 
which  he  published  in  1G48  :  ''I  beUeve  that  there 
is  one  chief  Son  of  the  Jlost  High  God  ;  or  spiritual, 
heavenly,  and  perpetual  Lord  and  King ;  set  over 
the  Church  by  God,  and  second  cause  of  all  things 
pertaining  to  our  salvation ;  and,  consequently,  the 
intermediate  object  of  our  faith  and  worship ;  and 
that  this  Son  of  the  Most  High  God  is  none  but 
Jesus  Christ,  tlie  second  person  of  the  Holy  Trinity." 
Biddle  thus,  hke  the  other  Sociuiaus.  ciills  Christ  the 
Son  of  God,  not  on  account  of  his  nature,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  Divine  sovereignty  with  which  he  is 
invested  as  King  and  Head  of  the  Church.     See  So- 

CINIANS. 

BIDDING  FRAYERS.  It  was  one  part  of  the 
0  l:ce  of  the  deacon  in  the  primitive  Christian  church 
to  direct  the  people  in  the  dill'crcnt  parts  of  public 
worship.     For  this  [lurpose,  certain  forms  of  words 
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were  used  wlicu  eaili  part  of  the  service  was  to  com- 
mence. In  the  A]io-itohcal  Constitutions  a  form  of  this 
6ort  oceurs  iuunciliately  after  the  dismission  of  eate- 
chuniens  and  iicnlleuts.  It  commences  with  these 
words,  "  Let  no  one  of  those  that  are  not  allowed  come 
near.  As  many  as  are  bchevers  let  us  fall  upon  otn- 
knees.  Let  us  pray  to  God  through  his  Christ.  Let 
usall  intensely  beseech  (jod  through  his  Christ."  Then 
follow  several  petitions  in  regular  order.  Chrysos- 
tom  refers  to  the  practice  of  bidding  prayers.  It 
would  appear  that  the  deacon,  when  believers  wore 
alone,  all  the  catechumens  having  loft  the  church, 
conmiandcd  all  to  fall  down  upon  the  grotuid  or  on 
their  knees,  and  to  make  particular  petitions,  for  the 
church  and  the  world  generally,  for  the  church  iti 
tlie  district,  and  the  bishop  or  pastor,  as  well  as  other 
special  petitions,  at  the  close  of  which  the  deacon 
pronounced  the  words,  "  Let  us  rise,"  when  all  rose 
up  together.  In  bidding  prayers,  then,  the  deacon 
invited  the  people  to  engage  in  prayer  specially  for 
all  orders  of  men  in  the  church,  and  for  the  wdiulc 
state  of  the  world.  There  was  a  bidding  prayer 
after  the  consecration  of  the  elements  in  the  Lord's 
Supper,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Apostolical  Con- 
stitutions. It  was  to  the  eti'cct  that  God  would  re- 
ceive the  gift  that  was  then  offered  to  him,  to  his 
altar  in  heaven,  as  a  sweet-smelliug  sa\-our,  by  the 
mediation  of  his  Christ.  The  deacon  also  after  the 
communion  called  upon  the  people  to  return  thanks 
for  the  benefits  which  they  had  received.  After  an 
e.xhortation  to  this  elieet,  he  bid  them  rise  up  and 
commend  themselves  to  God  by  Christ.  At  the  close 
of  the  whole  service  he  bid  the  people  bow  their 
heads  to  God  in  Christ,  and  receive  the  benediction. 
The  whole  of  the  devotions,  in  short,  of  the  public 
assemblies  of  the  early  Christians  were  regulated  and 
guided  by  the  deacons  of  the  church.    See  Pr.w- 

EU. 

lUKR.     See  Funp,r.\l  Ritp.s. 

lilFllOST,  the  tremulous  and  oscillating  bridge, 
which,  according  to  the  Scandinavian  mythology, 
connected  the  terrestrial  and  siipenial  worlds.  This 
most  ingenious  structure,  by  man  called  the  ralidjow, 
formed  the  thoroughfare  of  tlie  gods,  while  its  red 
stripe  emitting  Hames  of  fire,  effectually  prevented 
the  frost  and  mountain-giants  from  ascending  to 
heaven.  Not  only  did  tlie  gods  descend  to  the  earth 
by  means  of  the  bifrost,  but  the  disembodied  souls 
of  men  returned  along  the  same  road  to  their  celes- 
tial home.  In  the  Scandinavian  creed,  as  in  the 
Jewish  and  Christian,  tlie  rainbow  was  symbolical  of 
the  world's  safety.  When  the  black  giants,  the 
thunder  clouds,  threatened  to  take  heaven  by  storm, 
aiul  the  flashing,  pealing  electric  bolts  had  scattered 
and  hurled  them  to  the  earth,  it  was  displayed  in  all 
its  dazzling  prismatic  s]ilendour,  to  the  anxious  gaze 
of  mortals,  as  the  signal  of  victory  on  the  part  of  the 
JEsh-  over  tlic  Y'mir  offs))ring;  as  the  pledge  of  the 
Bnprcniacy  of  the  good  over  the  evil;  and  as  the 
sure  promise  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  univer.sc. 


lilKUNIS,  a  class  of  nuns  in  Japan,  who  wander 
about  with  their  heads  shaved,  begging  alms,  'i'hey 
are  in  general  very  protligate  in  their  nuinners. 

BILAL,  one  of  the  four  ofliciafing  priests  attached 
to  (^aeli  mosque  among  the  Malays  in  Malacca. 
Tins  was  the  name  of  the  first  Muezzin  in  the  time 
of  Mohammed,  and  is  used  by  the  Malays  instead  of 
Muf.y.ziN  (which  see).  The  duties  of  the  ISilal  are 
various.  He  calls  to  public  prayers:  he  recites  also 
the  Talkin,  the  service  for  the  dead  after  the  corpse 
has  been  lowered  into  the  grave.  When  a  goat  or 
bullock  is  sacrificed,  he  receives  two  fingers'  breadth 
of  llesh  from  the  victim's  neck. 

151  LOCATION,  the  miraculous  property  which 
some  of  the  canonized  saints  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
are  said  to  possess,  of  appearing  in  two  places  at 
once,  or  of  passing  with  the  velocity  of  spirits  from 
one  place  to  another.  Thus  it  is  said  of  Liguori, 
that  "God  rewarded  his  zeal  by  several  prodigies; 
for  one  day,  a  person  going  to  confession  at  tlie 
house  where  Alphonsus  lived,  found  him  there  at  the 
very  time  for  beginning  the  sermon  in  tlie  church. 
After  he  had  finished  his  confession,  he  went  straight 
to  the  church,  and  found  Alphonsus  a  good  way 
advanced  in  his  sermon.  lie  was  astonished  at  this 
circumstatice,  for  at  his  departure  he  had  left  Al- 
phonsus hearing  the  confessions  of  other  persons 
It  was  therefore  reported  that  Alplionsus  heard 
confessions  at  liome  at  the  same  time  thai  he  was 
preaching  in  the  church."  This  instance  of  biloca- 
tion  is  extracted  from  a  Life  of  Liguori,  translated 
by  Dr.  now  Cardinal  Wiseman. 

BINDACHUL,  a  town  near  Mirzapur,  to  the 
north  of  Bengal  in  Hindustan,  where  there  is  a 
teinple  dedicated  to  the  sanguinary  goddess  Kai.i 
(which  see).  At  this  place  religious  ceremonies  are 
constantly  jierformcd ;  and  thousands  of  animals  are 
otTered  in  sacrifice.  It  is  chiefly  frequented  for  re- 
ligious purposes  by  the  TnuGS  (which  see),  or 
leagued  nmrderers,  who  before  sotting  out  on  their 
cruel  expeditious,  betake  themselves  to  the  temjile 
of  the  goddess,  whom  they  regard  .as  the  patroness  of 
murder.  They  present  their  prayers  and  supplica 
tious  at  lier  shrine,  and  vow,  in  the  event  of  sticcess 
In  her  service,  a  large  proportion  of  the  booty. 

BIRDS  (Worship  of).  This  species  of  idolatry 
may  have  had  its  origin  in  a  perversion  of  the  state- 
ment in  Gen.  i.  2,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  brooded  or 
fluttered  over  the  face  of  the  waters.  Accordingly, 
a  bird  Is  often  found  to  play  a  conspicuous  jiart 
in  almost  all  systems  of  cosmogony.  In  ancient 
Greece,  Zeus  the  supreme  God  was  chiuigcd  into  a 
swan,  to  make  Le<la  or  dark  chaos  productive.  The 
Zeus  of  India,  Br.ahuia,  Is  surnamed  Narayana,  or  he 
who  moves  upon  the  waters.  Among  the  Az- 
tecs, the  eagle  is  synonymous  with  their  su;  remt 
god.  The  condor  was  in  Peru  the  symbol  of  the 
Deity.  The  Scandinavians  figured  the  world  by 
the  ash  Yggdrasll,  at  the  top  of  which  w:ia 
Odin,  under  the  form  of  an  eagle.     Ammig  the  an- 
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cient  Romans,  the  eagle  was  tlie  bird  of  Jove ; 
Juno,  the  '|uet'n  of  the  gods,  is  represented  as  liav- 
ing  been  drawn  in  a  diariot  by  peacocks ;  to  Apollo 
were  consecrated  the  hawk  and  tlie  raven.  In  the 
ancient  mythology  of  Egypt  we  find  reference  to 
various  sacred  birds.  The  inhabitants  of  Thebes  or 
Heliopolis  worshipped  the  eagle,  which  was  probably 
regarded  as  sacred  to  the  sun.  The  hawk  was  also 
regarded  by  the  Egyptians  as  sacred,  and  the  ibis,  a 
species  of  .stork,  whicli  was  regarded  as  particularly 
useful  in  destroying  all  kinds  of  serpents.  Cuvicr 
has  clearly  ascertained  the  species  to  wliich  the  sa- 
cred ibis  belongs.  Its  colour,  he  says,  is  wliite,  with 
long  disconnected  plumes  on  the  wings,  of  a  glossy 
blackness.  In  various  parts  of  modern  Iieathendom 
particular  birds  are  viewed  as  sacred,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  but  most  generally  because  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  tlie  receptacles  of  the  spirits  of  deceased 
relatives.  At  the  Gaboon  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Africii,  the  natives  will  not  cat  the  parrot  because  it 
talks,  and  too  nearly  resembles  man.  Otlier  tribes 
venerate  the  owl,  and  others  the  vulture.  But  the 
variety  of  birds  which  lia\'e  bc^conie  objects  of  wor- 
ship is  small  compared  witli  the  aiiiuuils  wliich  have 
been  regarded  as  sacred. 

BIItTH.  In  Eastern  countries  from  the  earliest 
times,  the  birth  of  a  child  was  eagerly  looked  for  by 
the  parents,  and  among  the  ancient  Hebrews  to  be 
childless  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  lieaviest  cala- 
mities with  which  a  married  female  could  be  visited. 
Hence  Racliel's  hasty  exclamation,  "  Give  me  chil- 
dren, or  1  die,"  and  Hannah's  vow  recorded  in  1  Sam. 
i.  11,  "O  Lord  of  hosts,  if  thou  wilt  indeed  look  on 
the  affliction  of  thine  haiulmaid,  and  reniembei"  me, 
and  not  forget  thine  handmaid,  but  wilt  giNe  unto 
thine  handmaid  a  man  child,  then  I  will  give  hiui 
unto  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  his  life,  and  there  shall 
no  razor  come  upon  his  heail."  From  Ezck.  xvi.  4.  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  custom  to  wash  the  child  as 
Soon  as  it  was  born,  to  rub  it  with  salt,  and  to  wrap' 
it  in  swaddling  clothes.  The  period  wldch  the  cruel 
Egyptian  monarch  chose  for  the  murder  of  the  He- 
brew male  children,  as  referred  to  in  Exod.  i.,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  when  the  infants  were  put  into 
the  stone  troughs  for  the  purjjose  of  being  washed. 
The  birth  of  a  son  was  regarded  in  the  East  as  an 
event  of  peculiar  interest,  and  servants  accordingly 
were  dispatched  to  convey  the  glad  tidings,  but  no 
similar  joy  was  manifested  on  the  birth  of  a  daugh- 
ter. The  only  ceremony  attendant  upon  the  latter 
event  among  the  modern  Jews  is,  that  about  six 
weeks  after  the  birth  of  a  female  child,  the  parents 
collect  a  number  of  young  children  around  the  cradle, 
when  they  lift  up  the  child  and  amiounce  her  name, 
giving  way  fur  a  time  to  mirth  and  gladness.  On 
the  birth  of  a  child,  the  modern  Jews  put  up  a 
prayer  to  God,  that  if  it  be  a  daughter  she  may  re- 
semble Eve,  and  obtain  a  husband  similar  to  Adam ; 
and  if  it  be  a  son,  that  he  may  marry  a  wife  like 
Eve,  gentle  and  obedient.    In  his  '  Modern  Judaism,' 


Mr.  Allen  gives  the  following  detailed  account  of  the. 
ceremonies  attendant  on  the  delivery  of  a  Jewish 
female.  -'When  a  Jewish  woman  is  pregnant,  and 
the  period  of  her  delivery  is  at  hand,  her  chamber  is 
to  be  decently  prepared  and  furnished  with  all  things 
necessary  for  the  occasion.  The  husband,  or  some 
other  Jew  of  approved  character,  takes  a  piece  of 
chalk,  and  describes  a  circle  upon  each  of  the  walls 
or  jiartitions  aroimd  the  bed,  and  upon  the  door  botli 
inside  and  outside :  upon  each  wall  or  partition,  and 
about  the  bed,  he  also  inscribes,  in  Hebrew  charac- 
ters, the  words  Adam,  Chava,  Chits,  Lil'dh ;  that  is, 
Adam,  Eve;  Begone,  Lilith:  by  Avhioh  they  signify, 
that  if  the  woman  be  pregnant  with  a  boy,  they  wisli 
God  to  give  him  a  wife  like  Eve,  and  not  like  Lilith; 
but  if  of  a  girl,  tliat  she  may  hereafter  be  a  helpmate 
to  her  husband,  as  Eve  was  to  Adam,  and  not  re- 
fr.actoiy  and  disobedient,  like  Lilith.  On  the  inside 
of  the  door  are  likewise  written  the  names,  as  is  al- 
leged, of  three  angels,  which  are  supposed  to  defend 
the  child  from  the  injuries  of  Lilith  ;  who  is  said  to 
have  been  transformed  into  a  female  demon,  and  to 
take  delight  in  debilitating  and  destroying  young 
infants.  By  these  methods  the  room  is  believed  to 
be  sulficiently  protected  against  the  intrusion  of  all 
evil  spirits.  Leo  Modcna,  who  wrote 'at  the  com- 
mencement of  tlie  seventeenth  century,  represents 
the  use  of  anti-demoniacal  charms  on  these  occa- 
sions, as  a  vain  superstition,  not  very  general  at  that 
time  among  his  brethren  in  Italy :  but  Buxtorf,  who 
wrote  about  the  middle  of  that  century,  states  it  to 
be  commonly  practised  by  the  Jews  in  Germany, 
and  Addison,  towards  the  end  of  the  same  centiuy, 
mentions  it  as  a  general  custom  of  the  Jews  in  Bar- 
bary.     Among  the  German  Jews  it  still  continues." 

Tlie  Hebrew  women  were  in  the  habit  of  nursing 
their  own  children  unless  prevented  by  some  lui- 
avoidable  necessity  ;  and  they  made  a  pub'ic  feast  at 
the  weaning  of  their  children.  It  is  a  received  doc 
trine  in  the  Jewish  schools,  that  if  children  were 
bom  lame,  or  blind,  or  defective,  it  was  a  punish- 
ment inflicted  for  the  sin  of  their  parents,  wlio  had 
neglected  to  dischargr  some  of  the  legal  ordinances, 
esjiecially  some  pecidiar  rites  of  cleansing  and  puri- 
fication. 

BIRTH-D.-VY.  Among  the  ancient  Jews  the 
birth-day  of  a  son  was  celebrated  as  a  festival,  which 
was  solemnised  every  succeeding  year  with  renewed 
demonstrations  of  festivity  and  joy,  especially  those 
of  sovereign  princes,  as  in  the  case  of  Herod,  Mat 
xiv.  6.  Every  classical  scholar  will  naturally  cidl  to 
remembrance  the  birth-day  games  which  were  wont 
to  be  celel)rated  in  honour  of  the  Roman  Emperors. 
To  the  student  of  the  Sacred  Volume  the  birth-day 
feast  prejjared  by  I'haraoh  for  all  his  servants,  as 
mentioned  in  Gen.  xl.  20,  will  reailily  occur.  Such 
feasts  have  been  common  from  the  earliest  times. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  church,  it  was 
the  freijuent  custom  of  believers  to  .speak  of  death  as 
a  birth,  and  of  their  Christian  relatl\es  when  they 
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died  as  tlioii  for  the  first  time  bom.  Accordingly 
the  anniversary  of  their  deatli  wa.s  liekl  by  the  rela- 
tives as  a  festival  sacred  to  the  memory  of  their 
•  Cln-istian  worth,  and  the  occasion  was  still  further 
hallowed  bv  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
It  was  usual  also  in  these  primitive  times  to  cele- 
brate festivals  iu  honour  of  the  niartjrs  who  had 
fallen  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  the  time  selected 
fir  sucli  festivals  was  their  birth-day,  as  it  was 
termed  in  the  language  of  the  period,  that  is  the  dav 
(in  wliieh  iheir  earthly  troubles  had  come  to  a  close, 
and  they  liad  entered  into  eternal  rest.  This  was 
familiarly  spoken  of  as  tlieir  birth,  or  the  commence- 
iiient  of  a  new  and  better  life.  The  place  of  meet- 
hig  on  those  solemn  occasions  was  the  tombs  of  the 
martyrs,  which  were  generally  situated  in  secluded 
and  sequestered  spots,  removed  from  the  busy  hamits 
of  men.  Such  hallowed  placts  were  to  the  early 
Christians  favourite  places  of  resort.  The  return  of 
the  sacred  festival,  therefore,  which  sunnnoned  them 
tluther,  was  eagerly  liailed  as  a  joyful  occasion  ;  and 
crowds  of  Christian  pilgi-ims  might  be  seen  at  these 
periods  wending  their  way  to  some  nuirtyr's  sejiul- 
chre.  There  the  birth-day  Anniversaiues  (wliieh 
see),  were  observed  with  the  usual  formalities  of 
religious  worship,  and  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
supper.  An  Agai>e  (which  see),  or  love-feast  was 
also  jjartaken  of  ui  many  cases  at  the  nxartyrs' 
tombs.     See  Catacomi!.s. 

BIRTHRIGHT,  the  pecidiar  privileges  of  the 
first-born  son.  These  among  the  Jews  were  three; 
a  double  portion  of  the  paternal  inheritance,  the  right 
to  exercise  the  priestly  o  I'ce,  and  authority  or  rule 
over  his  brethren.  The  Chaldee  Paraphrast  says 
the  first  of  these  was  given  to  Joseph,  tlie  second  to 
Levi,  and  the  third  to  Judah,  in  consequence  of  Reu- 
ben having  forfeited  all  the  privileges  of  his  birth- 
right. It  is  plain  from  the  case  of  Esau,  who  sold 
his  birthright,  that  the  tirst-born  was  entitled  to  a 
peculiar  blessing  at  the  hand  of  tlie  parent,  and  also 
tliat  he  wore  a  special  robe  or  dress  of  some  kind  or 
anotlier,  which  marked  him  out  from  the  rest  of  the 
family.  He  sat  at  table  next  to  his  father,  and  en- 
joyed other  advantages  which  gave  him  a  kind  of 
authority  in  the  family.  But  the  greatest  and  most 
important  of  all  his  privileges  was  that  he  was  con- 
secrated to  God.  Hence  the  charge  of  profaneuess 
brought  against  Esau  by  tlie  apostle  Paul,  inasmuch 
as  he  was  impiously  divesting  himself  of  one  of  the 
most  sacred  blessings  which  attached  to  his  position 
as  the  first-born.  The  young  men  of  the  children  of 
Israel  whom  Moses  sent,  as  we  are  told  in  Exod. 
xxiv.  5,  to  offer  burnt-olVerings,  and  to  sacrifice  peace- 
offerings  unto  the  Lord,  are  supposed  to  be  the  tirst- 
uoni  or  chiefs  of  fannlies  or  tribes,  to  whom  was  yielded 
this  solemn  otTice  of  the  ]irimogeniture.  This  is  the 
last  act  recorded  of  the  jiatriarchal  economy  amtmg 
the  sons  of  Israel ;  for  soon  after,  the  first-born  were 
redeemed  from  that  duty  by  the  substitutinn  of  the 
Lcvites  in  their  stead,  who  from  that  time  became 


hi  a  peculiar  manner  the  Lord's,  dedicated  to  Ins  ser- 
vice. That  the  pi-ice  of  redemption  was  peculiarly 
paid  for  the  first-born  appears  clearly,  hotli  from  the 
law  as  laid  down  in  Numb.  iii.  45,  and  also  from  this 
circumstance,  that  if  the  first-born  died  within  the 
mouth  or  thirty  days,  from  which  time,  as  the  Jew- 
ish doctors  tell  us,  the  redemption  money  was  held 
to  be  due,  or  died  even  on  the  thirtieth  day,  the 
sum  enjoined  by  the  law  was  not  to  be  paid,  or,  if  it 
had  been  previously  advanced,  was  to  be  returned. 
These  tirst-born,  or  the  substitutes  which  redeemed 
them,  and  the  first- born  of  the  clean  cattle,  or  the 
redemption  of  the  tirst-bom  of  the  unclean  cattle  and 
the  first-fruits  of  their  land,  were  so  peculiarly  the 
Lord's,  as  to  be  incapable  of  any  otiicr  application. 

The  modern  Jews  hold  that  if  the  first-born  of  an 
Israelite  be  a  son,  the  father  is  bound  to  redeem  him 
from  the  thirtieth  day  forward.  If  he  redeem  him 
before  that  time,  it  is  not  accounted  a  redemjjtion  ; 
if  he  omit  it  after  that,  he  is  regarded  as  guilty  of 
neglecting  an  atiirmative  precejit.  The  priests  and 
Levites  having  been  in  ancient  times  exempted  from 
this  law  of  redemption,  it  is  in  the  same  way  consi- 
dered not  obligatory  on  those  who  are  believed  to  be 
descendants  of  Aaron.  An  account  of  the  ceremony 
of  redeenuug  tlie  first-born  among  the  modern  Jews 
may  interest  tlie  reader.  '-On  the  thirty  first  day 
after  the  birth,  the  father  sends  for  a  priest  and  some 
Irieiids.  Tlie  person  who  acts  the  part  of  a  priest  is 
one  who  Ls  supposed  to  be  a  descendant  of  Aaron. 
The  fiither  places  his  little  son  on  a  table,  and  says 
to  the  priest,  '  My  wife  who  is  an  Israelitess,  has 
brought  me  a  first-born,  but  the  law  assigns  him  to 
thee.'  The  priest  asks,  'Dost  thou  therefore  surrender 
him  to  me  ? '  Tlie  father  answers  in  the  allirmative. 
The  priest  then  inquires  which  he  would  rather  have, 
his  fii-st-born,  or  the  live  shekels  required  for  his  re- 
demption. The  father  replies  that  he  prefers  his 
son,  and,  charging  the  priest  to  accept  the  money, 
subjoins  these  benedictions  :  '  Blessed  art  thou,  O 
Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  Universe,  who  hast  sanc- 
tified us  with  thy  precepts,  and  commanded  us  to 
perform  the  redemjition  of  the  son.  Ble.sBed  art 
thou,  0  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  Universe,  who 
hast  preserved  us  abve,  sustained  us,  and  brought  us 
to  enjoy  this  season.' 

"  The  father  then  produces  the  value  of  five  she- 
kels— which,  among  the  German  Jews,  is  regarded  as 
a  ducat,  valued  at  about  nine  shillings  and  fourpeiice 
— and  the  jiriest  asks  the  mother  if  she  had  been  de- 
livered of  any  other  child  or  miscarried.  If  she  an- 
swers in  tlie  negative,  the  prie.st  takes  the  money, 
lays  it  on  the  head  of  the  child  and  says,  '  This  son 
being  a  first-born,  the  blessed  (ioil  hath  commanded 
us  to  redeem  him,  as  it  is  said,  "And  those  that  are 
to  be  redeemed,  from  a  month  old  thou  slialt  redeem 
them,  according  to  thine  estimation,  for  the  money  of 
five  shekels,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary,  which 
is  twenty  gerahs."  Numb,  xviii.  IG.  ^^■llilc  thou 
wa.st  ill  thy  mother's  womb,  thou  wast  in  the  power 
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of  tliy  Fatlier  who  is  in  lieaveii,  and  in  tlie  power  of 
tliy  parents;  but  now  thou  art  in  my  power,  for  I 
am  a  priest.  But  thy  father  and  mother  are  de>irous 
to  redeem  thee,  fur  tliou  art  a  sanetitied  first  born  ; 
a.s  it  i.s  written,  "  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying.  Sanctify  unto  me  all  the  tirst-born,  whatso- 
ever openeth  the  womb  among  the  ehildren  of  Israel, 
both  of  man  and  beast,  it  is  mine."'  Exod.  xiii.  "2. 
He  then  turns  to  the  father,  and  says,  '  I  have  re- 
ceived tliese  five  shekels  from  thee  for  the  redump- 
tion of  this  thy  son  ;  and  behold  he  is  therewith  re- 
deemed according  to  the  law  of  Moses  and  Israel.' 

"  This  ceremony  is  followed  liy  feasting  and  jollity, 
in  which  they  are  permitted  to  indulge,  even  when 
the  day  of  redemption  happens  to  fall  on  one  of  their 
fasts. 

"It  is  not  permitted  to  drive  a  bargain  with  the 
priest,  or  to  agree  with  him  for  a  lower  price  tlian 
the  value  of  live  slickels.  This  would  annul  the 
redemption,  and  it  would  require  to  be  done  a  second 
time.  The  priest  is  at  liberty  afterwards  to  return 
the  money  to  the  father ;  but  it  must  be  as  an  abso- 
lute gift,  neither  preceded  nor  accompanied  by  any 
condition. 

"  When  the  father  dies  before  the  thirty-first  day, 
the  mother  is  not  bound  to  redeem  her  son ;  but  a 
piece  of  parchment,  or  a  small  plate  of  silver,  is  sus- 
pended on  the  child's  neck,  with  a  Hebrew  inscrip- 
tion, signifying — A  first-born  son  tiot  redeemed,  or  A 
son  of  a  priest;  to  teach  him,  when  he  gi'ows  up, 
that  he  belongs  to  the  priest,  and  must  redeem  him- 
self." 

BISHOP  (Gr.  Episcopos,  an  ONerseer),  one  who  in 
Episcopalian  churches  lias  the  oversight  of  the  clergy 
of  a  diocese  or  district.  The  origin  and  true  nature 
of  this  office  has  given  rise  to  the  important  contro- 
vei-sy  which  has  long  been  carried  on  between  Epis- 
cojialians  and  Presbyterians  in  reference  to  tlie  go- 
vernment of  the  Christian  church.  The  fimdamental 
article  of  the  Episcopalian  churches  on  the  matter  of 
church  government  is,  that  a  bishop  is  superior  to  a 
presbyter.  The  Presbyterian  churches,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintain,  that  all  the  ministers  of  the  word,  all 
whose  office  it  is  to  preach  and  administer  the  sacra- 
ments, are  on  a  level  in  respect  of  office  and  au- 
thority. 

I.  In  support  of  their  views,  the  Episcopalians  are 
accustomed  to  make  their  appeal  to  Scrijiture,  and 
the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  ancient  Christian 
church. 

1.  They  draw  an  argument  from  the  constitution 
of  the  Jewish  church,  in  which  there  were  different 
orders  or  degrees.  The  Levites  were  ajjpointed  to 
discharge  various  subordinate  offices  connected  with 
the  tabeniacle  and  the  temple ;  the  priests  were  set 
apart  to  offer  sacrifices ;  and  the  high  priest,  while 
special  duties  and  privileges  were  assigned  to  him. 
was  superior  in  rank  to  the  wlmle  ecclesiastical  offi- 
cers, and  exercised  authority  over  them. 

2.  They   argue   that   our  blessed  Lord  Iiiraself, 
I. 


in  the  exercise  of  his  ministry  while  on  earth,  estab- 
lished a  distinction  of  ranks  among  the  office-bearers 
of  tlie  church,  the  apostles  being  phiced  at  the  head, 
corresponding  to  the  bishops,  while  the  seventy  dis- 
ci] iles  answered  to  the  presbyters. 

3.  They  adduce  the  instances  of  Timothy  and  Ti- 
tus, whom  they  allege  to  have  been  bishojis,  the  one 
of  Epiiesus,  and  the  other  of  Crete. 

4.  They  maintain  that  by  the  expression  ''an- 
gels of  the  churches,"  in  the  book  of  Kevelatiou,  can 
be  meant  no  other  than  bishops. 

Such  are  the  chief  arguments  drawn  from  the  Word 
of  God  by  Episcopalians,  in  support  of  the  doctrine 
that  bishiiiis  are  an  order  distinct  from  and  superior 
to  the  order  of  presbyters.  But  an  additional  and 
corroborative  class  of  arguments,  they  assert,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  teaching  and  practice  of  the  ancient 
Christian  church.  The  office  of  apostle,  it  is  admit- 
ted, stands  by  itself,  and  belonged  exclusively  to  the 
twelve  chosen  and  set  apart  by  our  Lord  liimself. 
But  in  virtue  of  the  authority  with  wliieh  they  were 
invested  by  their  di\ine  Master,  the  apostles  nomi- 
nated their  succcs-ors,  to  whom  was  given  the  name 
of  bisliops.  Thus,  according  to  Episcopal  writers, 
the  most  ancient  distinction  which  occurs  is  that  of 
the  superior  clergy  into  the  three  separate  orders  of 
bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  such  a  distinction 
being  suii|ported,  as  they  allege,  by  some  of  the 
earliest  and  most  trust-worthy  writers  of  the  Chris- 
tian church.  Ignatius,  for  example,  in  his  epistle 
to  the  Magiiesians,  exhorts  them  to  "  do  all  things 
in  unity,  under  the  bishop  presiding  in  the  place 
of  God,  and  the  presbyters  in  the  place  of  the 
apostolical  senate,  and  the  deacons  to  wliom  is  com- 
mitted the  service  and  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ." 
Clemens  Alexandriiius  says  that  "  there  are  in  the 
church  tlie  different  degrees  or  progressions  of 
bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  in  imitation  of  the 
angelical  glory."  Origen  refers  to  such  a  distinction 
ten  times  in  his  works.  "  One  that  is  twice  married," 
he  says,  "  can  neither  be  made  bishop,  presbyter,  nor 
deacon."  According  to  TertuUian,  in  his  work  on 
baptism,  "The  right  of  baptizing  belongs  to  the  chief 
priest,  who  is  the  bishop  ;  and,  after  him,  to  presby- 
ters and  deacons,  yet  not  without  the  authority  of 
the  bishop,  for  the  honour  of  the  church,  in  the 
preservation  of  which  consists  the  church's  peace." 

The  first  histitutiou  of  the  order  of  bishops  is  al- 
leged by  Clemens  Alexandriiius,  followed  by  Tertul- 
lian,  to  have  originated  with  the  apostle  John,  who, 
when  he  was  settled  at  ICphesus,  went  about  the 
neighbouring  regions  ordaining  bishops,  and  setting 
apart  such  men  for  the  clergy  as  were  signified  to  him 
by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Ireii;eus  declares  that  there 
were  bishops  as  well  as  presliyters  in  the  apostles' 
days ;  and  both  he  and  TertuUian  allege  that  the 
apostles  ordained  a  bishop  at  Home.  According  to 
the  testimony  of  many  ancient  writers,  James,  tjie 
brother  of  our  Lord,  was  the  first  bishop  of  Jerusa- 
lem. Jerome  says  he  was  ordained  by  the  apostles 
z  1 
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innnodiiitoly  after  our  Lord's  crucitixioii.  Epiplja- 
uius  calls  him  the  first  bishop  ;  Chrysostom  says  he 
was  made  bishop  by  Christ  hiniself";  the  author  of 
the  Apostolical  Constitutions  affirms  that  he  was 
appointed  both  by  Christ  and  his  apostles.  On  the 
statement  also  of  the  ancient  writers,  Enodiiis  is  said  to 
have  been  ordained  by  tlic  apostles  bishop  of  Antioch, 
and  after  Iiim  Ignatius;  Polycarp,  the  disciple  of 
John,  to  have  been  made  bishop  of  Smyrna ;  and 
Papias,  bishop  of  Ilierapolis.  The  ancient  writers 
generally  assert  that  Timothy  was  ordained  bishop  of 
Ephesus  by  the  apostle  PanI,  svho  is  also  said  to 
Iiave  ordained  Titus  bisliO[)  of  Crete,  and  Epaplu-o- 
ditns  bishop  of  Philippi. 

In  confirmation  of  the  assertion  that  bishops  have 
existed  from  the  earliest  times  as  an  order  distinct 
from  and  superior  to  the  order  of  presbyters.  Epis- 
copalian writers  are  accustomed  to  refer  to  the  titles 
of  honour  which  were  wont  to  be  given  to  bishops 
in  the  primitive  church.  The  most  ancient  of  these 
is  the  tille  of  apostles.  Thus  Theodoret  .'^ays  e.v- 
pressly,  "  The  same  persons  were  anciently  called 
promiscuously  both  bishops  and  presbyters,  whilst 
those  who  are  now  called  bishops  were  called 
ajjostles."  At  an  after  period  they  contented  them- 
selves with  the  appellation  of  successors  of  the 
apostles.  Another  title  which  they  received  in  token 
of  respect  and  the  high  lionour  in  which  they  were 
held,  was  the  appellaf  iou  of  priuces  of  the  people,  or, 
as  Optatus  and  .lerouie,  to  distinguish  them  from 
secular  princes  styles  thein,  princes  of  the  church. 
Sometimes  they  were  called  presidents  or  provosts  uf 
the  church,  cliJef  priests,  and  princes  of  the  clergy. 
Jerome,  indeed,  and  other  writers,  frc(|uently  use  the 
title  as  applied  to  a  bishoii,  of  pontifex  maximim  or 
cliief  priest ;  a  title  which,  though  now  assimied  as 
the  sole  prerogative  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  denoted 
in  early  times  any  bisliop  vhatever.  In  the  same 
way,  also,  we  find  the  tille  Papa  or  Pope,  Father  of 
the  Churcli,  and  Father  of  the  Clergy,  used  as  a  com- 
mon title  in  some  ancient  writers,  of  all  bishops,  and 
not  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  exclusively.  Nay,  they 
are  sometimes  spoken  of  imder  a  higher  appellation 
still,  as  fathers  of  fathers,  and  bishops  of  bishops ; 
and  Gregory  Nazlauzen  styles  them  patriarchs, 
while  Cyprian  .says  that  every  bishop  is  vicar  or 
vicegerent  of  Christ. 

Not  only  were  the  bishops  in  the  ancient  Chris- 
tian chiux'h  superior  in  title,  but  also,  as  Episcopalian 
writers  argue,  superior  in  oflice  to  the  i)resl>yters. 
The  bishop,  in  their  view,  was  the  absolute  indepen- 
dent minister  of  the  cluu-ch,  while  the  pre.sbytcrs 
were  merely  his  assistants,  receiving  all  their  autho- 
rity and  power  from  his  hands.  In  jiroof  of  this, 
Ignatius  is  qnote<l,  who  says  in  liis  Epistle  to  the 
church  of  Smyrna,  "Let  no  one  perform  any  eccle- 
siastical ofiice  without  the  bishop;"  and  the  council 
of  Laoilicea  to  the  same  eflect,  "  The  presbyters 
shall  do  iu;thing  without  the  consent  of  the  liisho]i."' 
'J  his  restriction  would  seem  to  have  applied  not  only 


to  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  but  also  to  the 
oftice  of  preaching.  On  the  testimony  of  Jerome, 
Chrysostom,  and  Epiphanins,  it  is  held  that  the 
power  of  ordaining  the  superior  clergy,  bishops, 
presbyters,  and  deacons,  was  never  intrusted  into 
the  hands  of  jiresbyters,  but  performed  exclusively 
by  bishops.  Chrysostom  indeed  makes  this  the  only 
point  of  difference  between  the  two  offices.  It  is 
also  alleged  by  Episcopalians,  that  in  early  times 
bishops  always  retained  to  themselves  the  power  of 
calling  presbyters  to  account,  and  censuring  them  if 
necessary,  a  power  which  plainly  indicated  supe- 
riority in  rank  and  authority. 

II.  In  replying  to  these  arguments  of  the  Episcopa- 
lians, Presbyterians  allege  in  the  outset  tliat  they 
must  not  be  imderstood  as  denying,  but  on  the  con- 
trary fully  admitting  the  existence  of  bishops,  even 
in  apostolic  times,  not  however,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  term  bishop  is  used  in  Episcopalian 
churches,  that  is,  a  dignitary  who  rules  over  the 
clergy  of  his  own  diocese,  but  simply  as  an  overseer 
or  pastor  of  a  flock,  a  teaching  presbyter  on  a  level 
in  point  of  rank  and  authority  in  the  chuich  with 
other  presbyters.  It  is  not  the  existence  of  presby- 
ter bishops  in  the  primitive  churches  that  Presby- 
terians deny,  but  only  tliat  of  diocesan  bishops, 
men  whose  only  duties  are  government  or  discipline, 
ordination,  and  confirmation. 

The  arguments  of  Episcopalians  in  reference  to 
the  alleged  existence  in  the  early  Christian  church  oi 
diocesan  bishops,  distinct  from,  and  exercising  rule 
over  presbyters,  are  met  by  Presbyterians  in  some- 
what the  following  maimer. 

1.  The  argument  from  tlie  Jewish  church  as  being 
of  the  nature  of  a  hierarchy,  is  answered  by  alleg- 
ing that  at  best  the  argument  amounts  to  nothing 
more  than  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  Episcopal 
view.  It  may  be  stated  in  the  following  form.  In 
the  ancient  Jewish  church  a  gradation  of  ranks 
in  the  ministry  existed.  It  may  be  inferred,  there- 
fore, that  Jesus  Chri.st,  in  framing  the  constitution  of 
the  Christian  church,  woidd  adopt  a  similar  plan. 
The  argument  thus  souglit  to  be  established  on  a 
mere  unsupported  inference,  Presbyterians  consider 
as  both  presumptive  and  presumptuous :  presump- 
tive, inasmuch  as  it  proceeds  on  a  mere  suiiposition; 
and  presumjituous,  inasmuch  as  it  dares  to  dictate  to 
the  All-Wise  himself  what  course  of  conduct  it  be- 
Iioved  him  to  follow.  And,  besides,  tliere  is  so  wide 
and  marked  a  difference  between  the  Jewish  and  the 
CInistian  dispen-sations,  that  any  analogical  argu- 
ment drawn  from  the  one  to  the  other  is  neither 
legitimate  nor  safe.  This  argument  accordingly  is 
regarded  by  some  Episcopal  writers  themselves  its 
quite  invalid. 

2.  In  answer  to  the  argunu»nt  that  our  Lord  him- 
self while  on  earth  establislicd  a  distinction  anumg 
the  office-bearers  of  the  church,  by  apiiointing  apos- 
tles corresjionding  to  the  bishops,  and  the  seventy 
disciples  corresponding  to  the  presbyters,  it  is  argued 
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by  Presbyterians  that  the  analogy  has  no  force,  tlie 
seventy  having  ilerived  their  counnission  rlireetly 
from  Clirist,  as  well  as  the  apostles  tlitl,  and  that,  as 
far  as  ajipcared,  both  their  mission  and  their  autho- 
rity were  the  game  as  those  of  the  apostles.  Bnt 
besides,  the  argument  is  destroyed  by  the  fact,  that 
lie  Christian  church  in  its  fixed  constitution  did  not, 
and  could  not,  possibly  exist  till  after  the  resuiTec- 
tion  of  Christ  from  the  dead,  tliat  great  event  being 
the  fundamental  article  on  wliich  its  whole  doctrine 
rested. 

3.  The  argument  deduced  from  the  cases  of  Timo- 
thy and  Titus,  who  are  alleged  to  have  been  both  of 
them  bishops,  the  one  of  Ephesus,  and  the  other  of 
Crete,  is  met  on  the  part  of  Presbyterians  by  a  de- 
cided denial  of  the  allegation.  The  only  evidence 
to  be  found  in  Scripture  occurs  in  the  postscripts  to 
the  Epistles,  addressed  to  them  by  Paul,  which  post- 
scripts are  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  of  no  autho- 
rity, having  been  a))pended  long  after  the  Ejiistles 
themselves  were  written.  But  not  only  is  evidence 
wanting  in  favour  of  Timothy  and  Titus  haxijig  been 
invested  with  the  office  of  diocesan  bishops,  but  all 
the  evidence  which  can  be  adduced  from  Scripture 
on  tlie  subject  goes  to  refute  the  idea  that  they  ever 
held  any  such  office.  Timothy  is  called  not  a 
bishop,  but  an  evangelist,  in  the  E|iistles  addressed 
to  him,  and  thus  he  stood  obviously  next  in  rank  to 
an  apostle,  and  had  like  them  a  general  care  of  the 
churches.  He  was  appointed  to  ordain  elders,  who 
are  also  e«Iled  bishops,  in  every  city.  He  was  there- 
fore not  a  bishoj),  but  an  arclibishop,  an  office  wliich 
on  all  hands  is  admitted  to  have  had  no  existence  in 
the  apostolical  church.  Besides,  the  language  of  Paul 
addressed  both  to  Timothy  and  Titus  is  completely 
ojjposed  to  the  supposition  of  either  the  one  or  the 
other  having  been  tlie  bishop  of  a  lixcd  diocese.  On 
this  subject  Dr.  King  well  remarks,  in  his  able  work 
in  exposition  and  defence  of  Presbyterian  church 
government :  "  It  has  been  often  asserted  and  reso- 
lutely argued  that  Timothy  was  Bishop  of  Ephesus, 
and  Titus  of  Crete.  But  these  assertions  and  argu- 
ments have  little  plausibility ;  the  simplest  reading 
of  the  New  Testament  shows  them  to  be  forced  in 
the  extreme.  '  I  besought  thee  to  abide  still  at 
Ephesus.'  Was  it  needful  or  decent  to  beseech  a 
bishop  to  abide  in  his  diocese?  If  so,  the  vice  of 
clerical  absenteeism,  as  has  been  often  observed,  had 
a  very  early  and  respectable  origin.  '  For  this  cause 
left  I  thee  in  Crete.'  Is  a  bishop  in  his  diocese  from 
being  left  there?  and  is  he  left  there  for  a  particular 
object,  and  not  to  fulfil  all  the  duties  of  his  episco- 
pate ?  The  epistles  bear  that  the  parties  addressed 
had  been  fellow-travellers  with  Paul,  and  they  are 
required  to  make  all  despatch  to  rejoin  him  in  his 
journeys.  In  other  portions  of  the  New  Testament 
we  find  them  at  various  places  with  the  apostle,  and 
sharing  in  all  the  changefuhiess  of  his  eventful  pil- 
grimage. In  the  last  notice  we  have  of  Timothy, 
Paul  enjoins  him  to  repaii-  to  Rome,  '  in  words  wliich 


prove,'  says  Mr.  Newman,  '  that  Tiinothy  was  not,  at 
least  as  yet.  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  or  of  any  other 
church.'  This  view  of  the  subject  is  well  put  by 
Dodwell,  one  of  the  stoutest  champions  of  Eijisco- 
pacy.  '  Many  arguments  prove  that  the  office  of 
Timothy  was  not  fixed,  but  itinerary.  That  he  bad 
been  requested  to  abide  still  at  Ephesus,  is  testified 
by  the  apostle,  i^l  Tim.  i.  3.)  He  was  therefore, 
when  requested,  an  itinerary.  His  work  of  an  evan- 
gelist is  proof  to  the  same  ellect,  (2  Tim.  iv.  5.)  His 
journeys  so  numerous  with  Saint  Paul,  and  the  junc- 
tion of  his  name,  in  conmion  with  the  apostle,  in  the 
inscriptions  of  the  epistles  to  the  Thcssalonians,  fur- 
nish similar  |  roofs.  In  like  manner,  the  same  apos- 
tle commands  Titus,  and  him  only,  to  ordain,  in 
Crete,  elders  in  every  city,  (Tit.  i.  5.)  He  says  that 
he  had  been  left  to  set  in  order  things  that  were 
wanting.  He  must  have  been  a  companion  of  Paul 
wlien  he  was  left.  And  truly  other  places  also  teach 
us  that  he  was  a  companion  of  Saint  Paid,  and  no 
more  restricted  to  any  certain  locality  than  the  apos 
tie  himself.  It  is  true  that  Timotliy  was  at  Ephe- 
sus, and  did  important  work  there.  But  the  same 
can  be  asserted  with  at  least  ei|ual  truth  of  his  apos- 
tolic superior :  '  Watch,  and  remember,  that,  by  the 
space  of  three  years,  I  ceased  not  to  warn  e\'ery  one 
night  and  day  with  tears.'  When  Paul  could  so 
speak  to  the  Ephesian  elders,  why  is  he  not  forth  ■ 
with  proclaimed  Bishop  of  Ephesus?  In  these  early 
times,  Paid,  Timothy,  and  other  fellow-travellers, 
were  occasionally  together  in  the  same  place,  so  that 
a  single  congregation  were  favoured  temporarily  with 
a  whole  college  of  diocesans.  But  to  coimterbalance 
this  extraordinary  privilege,  these  clergymen  of  tho 
first  order  were  liable  to  quit  as  they  had  come,  in 
company,  and  leave  a  church  in  the  sad  sittiation 
which  Onderdonk  ascribes  to  Ephesus,  of  having 
'no  bishop.' " 

4.  The  argument  that  the  "angels  of  the  churches" 
in  the  Book  of  Revelation,  can  mean  nothing  else 
but  bislioj'S,  is  answered  by  declai'ing  it  to  be  an  al- 
together unwarranted  a.-sumption,  and  even  admit 
ting  that  the  expression  denotes  bishops,  it  still  re- 
mains to  be  proved  that  ihcy  were  diocesan  bishops, 
as  Episcopalians  would  allege.  On  the  contrary, 
each  of  the  churches  is  declared  to  have  had  an 
"  angel "  or  bishop,  and  this  would  seem  to  favour 
the  Presbyterian  rather  than  the  Episcopalian  view. 

Pi'esbytcrians,  however,  not  contented  with  re- 
pelling the  arguments  of  Episcopalians,  build  an  ar- 
gument based  on  Scripture  in  favour  of  their  own 
opinions.  They  allege  that  it  is  quite  capable  of 
proof  from  an  examination  of  various  passages  in  the 
New  Testament,  that  bishop  and  presbyter  are  con- 
vertible terms.  On  this  subject  we  may  quote  the 
following  remarks  by  Dr.  Dick  in  his  '  Lectures  on 
Theology:'  "When  Paul  was  on  his  way  to  Jeru- 
salem, he  stopped  at  Miletus,  from  which  he  sent  to 
Ephesus,  and  called  the  elders  or  presbyters  of  the 
chm-ch.     No  mention,  you  will  observe,  is  made  of 
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the  bishop ;  but  we  are  at  no  loss  to  iind  the  reason. 
It  had  several  bishops,  and  these  were  the  very  pres- 
byters wliom  the  Apostle  had  summoned  to  meet 
him,  for  ho  says  to  them,  '  Take  heed  to  yourselves, 
and  to  all  the  flock  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath 
made  you  overseers.'  Perhaps  prejudice  or  party- 
zeal  had  some  influence  in  rendering  the  word  over- 
seers, in  this  instance,  because  the  term,  in  the  ori- 
ginal, if  rendered  in  the  usual  way,  would  not  accord 
with  the  Episcopalian  scheme.  The  Greek  word 
epiicopous,  which,  indeed,  literally  signilies  overseers, 
should  have  been  translated  bishops  here,  as  it  is 
hi  otlier  places ;  but,  then,  it  would  have  been  evi- 
dent to  all,  that  Paul  knew  of  no  distinction  between 
a  bishop  and  a  presbyter,  because  those  who  were 
tii'st  called  presbyters,  are  now  called  bishops.  In 
his  Epistle  to  Titus,  he  says  to  him,  '  For  this  cause 
left  I  thee  in  Crete,  that  thou  shouldest  set  in  order 
the  things  that  are  wanting,  and  ordain  elders  in 
every  city,  as  1  had  appointed  thee.  If  any  be 
blameless,  the  husband  of  one  wife,  having  faithful 
children,  not  accused  of  riot,  or  unruly.  For  a 
bishop  rauBt  be  blameless,  as  the  steward  of  God.'  It 
would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  show,  that  liere  the 
bishop  and  the  presbyter  are  the  same  person,  and 
no  mtm  can  resist  the  evidence,  however  much  he 
may  be  disposed.  The  presbyter  must  be  blameless, 
for  the  bishop  must  be  blameless.  There  would  be 
no  force  in  this  conclusion  if  a  bishop  and  a  presby- 
ter were  different  persons.  And  hence  you  perceive 
the  reason  wliy,  in  his  First  Epistle  to  Timothy,  he 
makes  no  mention  at  all  of  presbyters,  but  speaks 
only  of  bishops  and  deacons.  It  is,  that  he  did  not 
consider  the  two  former  as  different;  and  conse- 
quently, in  describing  the  tjualitications  of  the  one 
class,  he  describes  those  of  the  other.  For  the  same 
reason  he  takes  no  notice  of  presbyters,  in  his  Epis- 
tle to  the  Philippians,  but  addresses  himself  to  the 
bishops  and  deacons.  He  thus  furnishes  us  with  a 
new  argument  against  Episcopacy.  There  were  sev- 
eral bishops  in  the  Church  of  Philippi ;  but  how 
could  this  be,  according  to  the  scheme  of  our  anta- 
gonists? More  bishops  than  one  in  a  church  seem  to 
them  as  monstrous  as  more  heads  than  one  U]ion  a 
human  body.  It  follows  that  the  bishops  of  Philippi 
were  plain  presbyters,  and  that  such  were  the  only 
bishops  in  the  apostolic  ago." 

In  regard  to  the  arguments  drawn  by  Episcopa- 
lians from  the  teaching  and  practice  of  the  ancient 
Christian  church,  Presbyterians  readily  concede  that 
the  Fathers  speak  of  bishops  as  oflicebearers  in  the 
church,  and  lists  of  the  successive  bi.shops  of  various 
important  jilacos  are  also  to  be  found.  Considerable 
uncertainty,  however,  hangs  over  these  lists  in  con- 
seijuence  of  the  discrepancies  which  the  statements 
ofdilVerent  writers  exhibit.  But  even  granting  that 
these  lists  are  correct,  it  still  remains  to  be  proved 
that  these  were  diocesan  and  not  piesbyter  bishops. 
Bishops  and  presbyters  have  been  shown  to  be  con- 
vertible terms  in  l^cripture,  ajiplicd  both  of  them  to 


the  .same  individuals  in  many  pas.sages.  If  this  be 
the  case,  then  the  demand  of  Episcopalians  is  rea- 
sonable, that  Presbyterians  should  show  how  it  was 
that  the  bishop  came  in  process  of  time  to  be  sepa- 
Kite  from,  and  superior  to,  the  other  presbyters.  On 
this  subject  the  views  of  Neander  are  very  plausible. 
"  Since  the  presbyters  constituted  a  deliberative  as- 
seniljly.  it  would  of  course  soon  become  the  practice 
for  one  of  their  number  to  jireside  o\er  the  rest. 
This  might  be  so  arranged  as  to  take  place  bv  some 
law  of  rotation,  so  that  the  presidency  would  thus 
pass  in  turn  from  one  to  the  other.  Possibly,  in 
many  places  such  was  tlie  original  arrangement.  Yet 
we  find  no  (race,  at  least  in  history,  of  anything  of 
this  kind.  But  neither,  as  we  have  already  observed,  i 
do  we,  on  the  other  hand,  meet  with  any  vestige  of 
a  fact  which  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  presi- 
dency over  the  presbyterial  college  was  originally 
distinguished  by  a  .special  name.  However  the  case 
may  have  been  then,  as  to  this  point,  what  we  find 
existing  in  the  second  century  enables  us  to  infer, 
respecting  the  preceding  times,  that  soon  after  the 
apostolic  age  the  standing  oftiee  of  president  of  the 
presbytery  must  have  been  formed  ;  which  president, 
as  having  pre-eminently  the  oversight  over  all,  was 
designated  by  the  special  name  of  episcopos,  and 
thus  distinguished  from  the  other  presbyters.  Thus 
the  name  came  at  length  to  be  applied  exclusively  to 
this  presbyter,  while  the  name  presbyter  continued 
at  first  to  be  common  to  all ;  for  the  bishoijs.  as  pre- 
siding presbyters,  had  no  ofiicial  character  other  than 
that  of  the  presbyters  generally. 

"The aristocratic  constitution  will  ever  find  it  easy, 
by  various  gradual  changes,  to  pass  over  to  the  mo- 
narchical :  and  circumstances  where  the  need  becomes 
felt  of  guidance  by  the  energy  and  authority  of  an 
individual,  will  have  an  influence  beyond  all  things 
else  to  bring  about  such  a  change.  It  may  have 
been  circumstances  of  this  kind  which,  near  the 
times  dividing  the  first  and  second  centuries,  tended 
to  give  preponderance  to  a  president  of  the  council 
of  elders,  and  to  assign  him  his  distinctive  title,  as 
the  general  overseer.  Already,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  age  of  St.  Paid,  we  shall  see  many  things  dif- 
fi'rent  from  wliat  they  had  been  originally  ;  and  so  it 
cannot  appear  strange  if  other  changes  came  to  be 
introduced  into  the  constitution  of  the  communities, 
by  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  times  immediately 
succeeding  those  of  St.  Paul  or  St.  John.  Then 
ensued  those  .strongly  marked  oppositions  and 
schisms,  those  dangers  with  which  the  corruptions 
engendered  by  maniibld  foreign  elements  threatened 
[irimilive  Christianity.  It  was  these  dangers  that 
had  called  the  apostle  John  to  Asia  Minor,  and  in- 
duced him  to  make  this  country  the  seat  of  his 
labours.  Amidst  circumstances  so  embarrassing, 
amidst  conflicts  so  severe  from  within  and  from  with- 
out— for  then  came  fortli  the  first  edict  of  Trajan 
against  the  Christians — the  authorit}-  of  individual 
men,  distinguished  for  piety,  firmness,  and  activity, 
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would  make  itself  particiiliivly  availing,  and  would  be 
augmented  by  a  necessity  beeome  generally  apparent. 
Thus  the  predominant  induence  of  hidividuals  who, 
as  moderators  over  tlie  college  of  presbyters,  were 
denominated  bishops,  might  spring  of  itself  out  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  in  which  the  Clu'istian 
communities  were  multiplied,  without  any  necessity 
of  supposing  an  intmlional  remodelling  of  the  ear- 
lier constitution  of  the  church.  In  favour  of  this 
view  is  also  the  manner  in  which  we  find  the  names 
'  presbyter  '  and  '  bishop  '  interchanged  for  each  otiier 
until  far  into  the  second  century." 

The  valuable  writings  of  llippolytus,  lately  pub- 
hshed  by  Chevalier  Bunsen,  show  that  in  liis  time", 
that  is,  tlie  earlier  part  of  the  third  centiuy,  a  town 
was  synonymous  with  a  diocese,  and  that  a  bishop 
was  set  over  every  city,  and  even  every  small  town 
in  which  were  resident  any  considerable  niunber  of 
Christians.  The  towns  adjacent  to  Rome,  instead 
of  being  included  in  the  lionian  See,  had  each  its 
own  bishop.  Nay,  even  llippolytus  himself,  the 
author  of  tlie  works  to  whicli  we  refer,  was  bishop  of 
Tortus,  which  was  merely  tlie  harbour  of  Rome,  and 
a  suburb  of  Ostia.  Diocesan  bishops,  then,  or  tlie 
bishops  of  provinces,  must  have  been  introduced  at 
a  later  period,  at  all  events,  than  the  early  part  of 
the  thiril  century.  Its  first  appearance  is  generally 
considered  to  have  bee:i  due  to  the  rise  of  one  class 
of  the  clergy  in  authority  and  influence  over  the 
rest.  In  the  early  ages,  Christianity,  as  is  well 
known,  made  progress  cliieHy  in  cities.  As  the 
Christians  in  the  cities  increased  in  numbers  and 
wealth,  the  city  bishops  were  placed  in  a  new  posi- 
tion. Each  of  them  became  the  constant  moderator 
of  a  presbytery,  consisting  partly  of  ordained  minis- 
ters ;  while  the  country  bishop  was  simply  the  pas- 
tor of  a  poor,  and  perhaps  scattered  congregation. 
The  city  bishops  for  at  least  a  century  before  tlie 
time  of  Con>tantine  had  been  gradually  acquiring  an 
undue  intiuence.  The  establishment  of  Christianity, 
as  the  religion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  gave  great  ac- 
cession to  their  wealth  and  power.  The  great  city 
bishops  were  admitted  to  the  confidence  of  the  em- 
peror. The  country  gi-adiially  sunk  in  importance 
and  weight.  The  chorepiscopi  or  itinerant  ministers 
were  the  first  to  have  their  privileges  infringed  upon. 
Mosheim  tells  us,  in  speaking  of  the  fourth  century, 
that  "  this  order  was  in  most  places  suppressed  b\' 
the  bishops,  with  a  design  to  extend  their  own  au- 
thority, and  enlarge  the  sphere  of  their  power  and 
jurisdiction."  Tlie  tirst  attack  made  upon  them 
was  in  the  council  of  Ancyra,  A.  ii.  .314,  which  de- 
creed that  they  sliould  not  be  permitted  to  ordain 
presbyters  or  deacons.  The  council  of  Antioeh, 
A.  D.  342,  goes  a  step  further,  and  ordains  that  those 
ill  villages  or  rural  districts,  or  tho.se  called  choreiiis- 
coyii,  even  though  they  have  been  ordained  by 
bishops,  "  must  not  have  the  assurance  to  ordain  an 
elder  or  deacon  without  the  bishop  in  the  city  to 
which  they  and   their  district  are  subject."     In  the 


council  of  Lao<iicea,  A.  D.  360,  it  is  still  further  de- 
creed, that  "  bishops  ought  not  to  be  appointed  in  vil- 
lages and  rural  districts,  but  periodetital  or  visiting 
presbyters,  and  that  these  (bishops)  already  ap- 
jiointed,  do  nothing  without  the  sanction  of  the  city 
bishop."  It  was  in  the  fourth  century,  according  to 
the  historian  Du  Pin,  that  "  the  distinction,  distribu- 
tion and  subordination  of  churches  were  settled  for 
the  most  part  according  to  the  form  of  the  civil 
government.  The  civil  provinces  formed  the  body 
of  an  ecclesiastical  province.  The  bishop  of  the 
civil  metropolis  was  looked  upon  as  the  tirst  bishop 
of  the  province.  Some  rights  and  prerogatives  were 
as.signed,  and  the  care  of  overseeing  the  whole  pro- 
vince was  committed  to  him."  Thus  gradually  and 
to  some  extent,  at  the  time  imperceptibly,  was  dio- 
cesan episcopacy  introduced  into  the  Churcli,  and 
the  bishop  of  a  city  congi'egation  was  converted  into 
the  rider  of  an  entire  province,  including  all  its 
congregations  and  all  its  clergy. 

In  regard  to  the  appeal  which  Episcojialians  con- 
fidently make  to  anticpiity,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  Su-  Peter  King,  in  his  '  Inquiry  into  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Christian  Church,'  enters  into  an  ela- 
Ijorate  argument  with  the  view  of  prox'ing  from  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers,  that  presbyters  had  a  right 
to  preach  ;  that  they  baptized  ;  that  they  adminis 
tered  the  eucharist ;  tliat  they  presided  in  the  con- 
sistories together  with  the  bishops ;  that  they  had 
power  to  excommunicate,  to  restore  penitents,  and 
to  conrinn;  and,  finally,  that  they  had  the  power  of 
ordination.  A  few  of  the  quotations  from  the  early 
writers  whicli  Presbyterians  are  wont  to  adduce, 
may  be  briefly  referred  to.  Chrysostom,  they  consi- 
der, is  explicit  in  his  testimony.  Thus,  he  plainly 
observes,  "  between  the  bishop  and  presbyter  there 
is  little  or  no  dift'ereiicc  ;  and  what  the  apostle  had 
ascribed  to  the  bislioji,  the  same  is  also  proper  to  the 
presbyter,  since  to  the  presbyter  also  the  care  of  the 
Church  is  committed."  Theodoret,  again,  remarks, 
with  ecjual  decision,  "  The  apostles  call  a  pre-sliyter 
a  bishop,  as  we  showed  when  we  expounded  the 
Epistle  to  the  Philipjiians,  which  may  be  alsolearnod 
from  this  place  ;  for,  after  the  precepts  proper  to 
bishops,  he  describes  the  things  that  are  projier  to 
deacons.  But  as  I  said,  of  old  they  called  the  same 
men  both  bishops  and  presbyters."  From  the  works 
of  Augustine  various  passages  might  be  quoted  to 
the  same  effect.  Let  one  quotation  suffice.  "  The 
Apostle  Paul  proves,  that  he  understood  a  presbyter 
to  be  a  bishop.  "When  he  ordained  Timothy  a  pres- 
byter, he  instructs  him  what  kind  of  a  person  he 
ought  to  create  a  bishop,  for  what  is  a  bishop  unless 
the  first  presbyter,  that  is  the  chief  priest ;  in  fine, 
he  calls  his  co-pricsts  not  otherwise  than  his  co- 
presbyters."  Jerome,  also,  whom  Erasmus  terms 
"  the  prince  of  divines,"  says  in  words  which  cannot 
be  mistaken,  "  A  presbyter  is  the  same  as  a  bishop, 
and  before  there  were,  by  the  instigation  of  the  de\  il, 
parties   in   religion,  and  it  was   said  among  dillerenf 
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people,  I  am  of  Paul,  and  1  of  Apollos,  antl  I  of 
Cephas,  the  churches  were  governed  by  the  common 
council  of  presbyters."  And  again,  in  another 
passage,  "  Our  intention,  in  this  remark,  is  to  show 
that  among  the  ancients  presbyters  and  bisliops 
were  the  very  same.  But  that  by  little  and  little 
the  plants  of  dissensions  might  be  plucked  up,  the 
whole  concern  was  devolved  upon  an  individual. 
As  the  presbyters,  therefore,  know  that  they  are 
subjected,  by  the  custom  of  the  Church,  to  him  wlio 
is  their  president,  so  let  the  bishops  know  that  they 
are  greater  than  presbyters  more  by  custom  than  by 
any  appointment  of  the  Lord." 

Huch  are  the  arguments  adduced  by  tlie  Episco- 
palians on  the  one  side,  and  the  Presbyterians  on 
the  other,  as  to  tlie  keenly  contested  point,  whetlier 
or  not  a  bishop  was,  from  apostolic  times,  an  ortiee- 
bearer  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  separate  and  distinct 
from  a  presbyter,  being  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary  of 
higher  rank  and  authority  in  the  Church. 

The  power  exercised  by  a  bi-shop,  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  Church,  was  strictly  spiritual,  no  claim 
being  arrogated  over  the  persons  and  the  property 
of  men.  The  ancient  bishops  of  Rome  themselves 
submitted,  in  all  temporal  matters,  to  the  authority 
:if  the  emperors,  and  it  was  not  until  the  time  of 
Gregory  VII.  that  the  power  was  assumed  to  depose 
Christian  priuces.  As  long,  however,  as  the  bi.shops 
limited  themselves  solely  to  spiritual  matters,  the 
influence  which  they  exercised,  and  the  respect  in 
which  they  were  held,  was  such  that  no  Christian 
traveller  ventured  to  go  to  a  distance  from  home 
without  letters  of  credence  from  his  own  bishop, 
which  formed  a  ready  warrant  for  his  admission  into 
any  Christian  connuunity  with  which  he  might  wish 
to  become  connected. 

The  ancient  bishops  had  the  power  of  framing 
their  own  liturgies,  provided  they  kept  to  the  ana- 
logy of  faith  and  sound  doctrine  ;  and  it  was  witliin 
their  province  to  appoint  days  of  fasting  to  be  ob- 
served in  their  paiticidar  churches.  They  were 
often  appealed  to  as  arbiters  in  secular  causes,  and 
Constantine  passed  a  law  to  confirm  the  decisions  of 
bi.shops  in  such  matters,  if  given  in  their  consistories 
(See  Arbitrators).  The  outward  tokens  of  resjiect 
shown  to  Christian  bishops,  in  early  times,  were  by 
bowing  the  head  before  them  to  receive  their  bless- 
ing, and  kissing  their  hands.  Jerome  mentions  a 
most  objectionable  practice  which  existed  in  his 
time,  that  the  people  sung  hosannahs  to  their  bishops, 
as  was  done  to  the  Saviour  on  his  triumphal  entry 
into  Jerusalem.  It  was  required  by  the  ancient 
canons,  that  no  clergyman  should  become  a  bisliop 
until  he  was  at  least  thirty  years  of  age,  that  being 
the  age  at  which  our  blessed  Lord  entered  on  his 
public  ministry.  This  arrangement,  however,  in 
course  of  time,  came  to  be  dei)arted  from,  and  has 
often  been  greatly  abused  in  the  Komish  Cliunh, 
the  ofliice  being  sometimes  conferred  on  minors, 
ind  even  voung  children.     Such  a  state  of  matters 


was  utterly   unknown  in  the  primitive  ages  of  the 
Church. 

In  tlie  Church  of  llonic,  the  pope  reserves  to  him- 
self the  riglit  of  electing  bishops,  and  even  in  those 
cases  in  which  sovereign  princes  claim  the  power  of 
nominating  to  bisho))rics,  the  choice  must  be  ap- 
proved and  ratified  by  the  pope.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  Romish  bisliops,  territorial  bishops,  and 
bisho])S  in  partibus  iiijidelium.  To  under.stand  this 
distinction,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Rome 
claims  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  earth  ;  and  that, 
in  the  eye  of  Rome,  the  whole  human  family  are 
divided  into  the  feithful  {fidelen),  and  the  inlidels 
{'mfideles).  Wherever  a  country  is  nationally  Ro- 
man Catholic,  the  ordinary  government  of  the 
Church  is  established,  consisting  of  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  priests.  But  where  the  adherents  of 
Rome  do  not  foim  the  majority  of  a  country,  or 
where  the  govemment  does  not  recognize  popery  as 
the  religion  of  the  state,  tliat  country  is  ranked 
among  the  infidels,  and  provisional  or  temjiorary 
ecclesiastical  arrangement  is  made  in  reference  to  it. 
For  its  spiritual  government,  vicars  apostolic  are  ap- 
pointed, who  not  being  territorial  bishops,  or  bishops 
in  ordinary,  are  merely  bishops  in  2xirtibitsi!iji(k/mm, 
exercising  spiritual  authority  over  the  faithful  in 
those  parts,  but  incapable  of  meeting  in  lawful  sy- 
nod, or  of  exercising  any  temporal  authority  what- 
ever. 

The  consecration  of  a  Romisli  bishop  is  conducted 
with  great  pomp  and  ceremony.  In  the  course  of 
it  he  takes  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  pope  and  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  engages  to  persecute  and  im- 
pugn to  the  utmost  of  his  power  all  heretics,  schis- 
matics, and  rebels  against  the  pope  and  his  succes- 
sors. There  are  some  bishops  in  the  Church  of 
Rome  who  are  mere  titular  bisliojis  without  any  dio- 
ceses whatever.  The  pope  is  regarded  in  tlie  hier- 
archy of  the  Romish  Cliurch  as  univer.sal  bishop, 
and  all  bishops  are  suffragans  of  the  ARCHmsiiOPS 
(which  see).  Bishop  coadjutors  are  those  who  are 
appointed  to  assist  other  bishops  who  may  happen 
to  be  unable,  from  age  or  any  other  in.irmity,  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  their  office.  Tliese  have 
sometimes  the  right  of  succeeding  to  their  principal 
and  sometimes  not. 

In  the  Greek  Church  the  bishops  are  chosen  from 
the  regular  clergy  or  Caloyers  alone,  having  usually 
been  archimandrites  or  abbots  of  some  monasteiy. 
They  are  ordained  through  other  bishops.  In  the 
Russo-Grcok  Church  every  bishop  is  independent 
in  his  own  diocese,  or  dependent  only  upon  the  sy- 
nod. Among  the  bi.sliops  two  are  called  vicar- 
bishops,  the  one  of  Novgorod,  the  other  of  iMoscow. 
These  have  a  jurisdiction  in  some  respects  inferior 
to  the  rest,  as  any  one  may  ajipejil  from  them  to  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  who  is  called  their  meiro 
politan.  The  office  of  these  vicar-bishops  is  sup- 
))osed  to  have  been  the  same  with  that  of  the 
ancient   chorepiscopi  among  the  Greeks,  but   tluy 
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aix  now  consecrated  prelates  with  full  episcopal  func- 
tions. 

Ill  the  Lutheran  churches  on  the  continent,  it  is  a 
point  of  their  ecclesiastical  law  that  the  Lutheran,  or 
even  Calviuistic  sovereigns,  possess  the  jtira  episco- 
palia,  or  rights  of  a  liishop  over  their  Lutheran  sub- 
jects. But  the  Lutheran  church  docs  not  hold  the 
divine  right  of  E])iscopacy;  and  altliough  Prussia, 
for  instance,  is  divided  into  ditrerent  dioceses,  the 
ministers  of  each  diocese  ai'e  not  under  a  bishop,  but 
as  a  mere  human  arrangement,  under  the  inspectimi 
of  a  clergyman  who  is  called  superintendent  or  in- 
spector, and  several  of  these  inspectors  are  under  a 
general  superintendent,  who,  again,  can  do  nothing 
without  consulting  his  consistory.  Although  the 
Lutheran  churches  allow  the  power  of  ordination  to 
any  clergyman,  yet,  as  a  practice,  that  rite  is  gene- 
rally performed  by  a  superintendent. 

In  tlie  Church  of  Sweden,  which  is  Episcopal,  the 
consecration  of  a  bishop  is  usually  performed  by  the 
archbishop  ;  but  it  may  be  performed  by  any  one  of 
'  the  bishops.  The  badge  of  the  bishop's  office  i.s  a 
golden  cross.  In  ordinations  the  bishop  is  assisted 
l)y  some  of  the  presbyters,  and  the  people  add  their 
confirmation.  Every  bishop  in  Sweden  is  also  a  pas- 
tor of  a  congregation  ;  but,  to  enable  him  the  better 
to  superintend  his  diocese,  he  is  provided  with  a 
consistory,  composed  of  both  clerical  and  lay  mem- 
bers, in  the  meetings  of  which  he  himself  presides. 
Every  bishop  lias  it  in  his  power  to  assemble  his 
clergy  in  annual  synod  if  he  pleases.  He  is  bound, 
however,  to  hold  visitations  thro\ighout  his  diocese 
for  purposes  of  discipline ;  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  poor,  to  promote  vaccination,  and  likewise  state 
objects.  The  acts  of  these  visitations  are  read  in  the 
presence  of  the  people,  and  then  lodged  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  parish  for  reference  in  all  time  coniiug. 
The  annual  revenue  of  the  several  Swedish  bisli()j)s 
arising  from  givain,  annexed  benefices,  and  other 
Biuirces,  varies  from  £300  to  £1,000  sterlmg. 

Denmark,  including  Iceland  and  its  other  de]icn- 
dencies,  has  nine  bishops,  and  one  superintendent- 
general,  who  are  all  appointed  by  the  king.  The 
bishop  of  Zealand,  whose  residence  is  in  Copenhagen, 
is  the  proper  metropolitan,  who  alone  consecrates 
the  others,  and  is  himself  consecrated  by  the  bishop 
of  Fyhn  and  Langland,  whose  residence  is  nearest  to 
Copenhagen.  The  king  is  anointed  by  the  bishop 
of  Zealand,  who  is  permitted  to  wear  the  insignia  of 
the  highest  order  of  knighthood,  and  being  regarded 
as  the  chief  dignitary  of  the  church,  he  is  consulted 
on  all  ecclesiastical  matters.  Each  bishop  is  required 
to  draw  up  and  transmit  to  the  king  an  annual  report 
in  reference  to  the  state  of  the  churches  and  schools 
of  his  diocese.  Their  salaries  range  from  £400  to 
£l,'200  sterling. 

The  earliest  account  on  record  of  bishops  belong- 
ing to  the  British  church,  is  that,  at  the  council  of 
Aries  in  Gaul,  A.  1).  314,  convened  by  the  emperor 
Constantine  in  the  fourth  centurj-,  there  were  present 


the  bishops  of  London,  York,  and  Caerleon.  In  the 
Anglo-Saxon  church,  the  bishops  as  well  as  other 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries  .sat  in  the  Witenagemote  or 
supreme  council  of  the  nation,  by  whom,  in  the  ear- 
lier period,  they  seem  to  have  been  appointed,  re- 
ceiving the  confirmation  of  their  dignity  from  the 
pope ;  but  towards  the  Norman  invasion,  both 
bishops  and  abbots  deri\ed  their  promotion  from  the 
king.  This  was  objected  to  by  Gregory  VII.  about 
the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  the  sovereign 
then  invested  them  only  with  their  temporahties ; 
but  in  1215,  the  great  charter  of  King  John  con- 
firmed to  all  the  English  monasteries  and  cathedral 
churches  the  right  of  electing  their  prelates.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  election  of  bishops  was 
thus  arranged:  "  The  king,  upon  the  vacancy  of  the 
see,  was  to  send  his  coiir/e  iVelire  to  the  dean  and 
chapter,  or  prior  and  convent,  and,  in  case  they  de- 
layed the  election  above  twelve  days,  the  crown  was 
empowered  to  nominate  the  person  by  letters  patent. 
And,  after  the  bishop  thus  elected  had  taken  an  oath 
of  fealty  to  the  king,  his  Majesty,  by  his  letters 
patent  under  the  broad  seal,  sigaiified  the  election  to 
the  archbishop,  with  orders  to  confirm  it,  and  conse- 
crate the  elect.  And  lastly,  if  the  persons  assigned 
to  elect  and  consecrate  deferred  the  performing  of  their 
respective  olnces  twenty  da3's,  they  were  to  incur  a 
prtEiaumre."  By  a  statute  of  Edward  VI.,  a  change 
was  made  in  the  manner  of  electing  bishops,  the 
choice  being  transferred  from  the  dean  and  chapters 
to  the  crown.  The  alteration  made  by  the  statute  of 
King  Edward  is  no  longer  in  force.  The  mode  of 
election  is  now  as  follows  :  On  the  death  of  a  bishop, 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  cathedral  in  the  vacant 
diocese  apply  for  the  royal  licence  to  elect  a  successor; 
the  licence  is  sent  to  the  cathedral ;  but  at  the  same 
time  the  dean  and  chapter  receive  letters  missive 
from  the  crown,  mentioning  the  name  of  the  person 
to  be  elected,  and  requiring  them  to  proceed  forth- 
with to  the  election.  The  consent  of  the  person  to 
be  elected  is  then  formally  obtained,  after  which  let- 
ters certifying  the  election  are  sent  to  the  crown ; 
the  I'oya!  assent  is  asked,  and  the  crown  issues  letters 
patent  to  the  archbishop  of  the  province  requiring 
him  to  proceed  with  the  confirmation  and  consecra- 
tion. The  individual  tints  elected  must  be  fully 
thirty  years  of  age.  The  coufinnation  having  been 
gone  through,  the  consecration  must  take  place  on  a 
Sunday  or  holiday,  three  bishops  at  least  being  pre- 
sent at  the  ceremony,  who  lay  their  hands  upon  the 
head  of  the  new  bisho;j. 

England  and  Wales  are  divided  into  twenty-eight 
bishoprics  or  dioceses.  The  bishops  of  London,  Dur- 
ham, and  Winchester,  rank  immediately  after  the 
archbishops,  taking  precedence  of  the  other  bishops, 
and  having  always  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  is  not  a  lord  of  parlia- 
ment, nor  is  he  appointed  by  the  king;  the  [)atroii- 
age  of  this  see  is  vested  in  his  grace  the  Did;e  of 
Athol.     All  the  other  English  prelates,  except  the 
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one  who  was  liis^t  uunseuraleil,  iii'o  s])irLtiial  peers,  and 
take  precedence  of  all  temporal  barons.  The 
bishops  are  addressed  bv  the  title  of  "  Your  Lord- 
slii|)S  "  and  "  Right  Reverend  Fathers  in  God." 

The  lirst  bishop  introduced  mto  Scotland  ajipears 
to  have  been  I'alladius,  who  was  consecrated  a  bishop 
by  Cekstine,  bishop  of  Rome,  and  was  sent  into 
Scotland  about  A.  D.  431.  We  learn  from  the  Sco- 
tichronicon,  that  before  the  time  of  Palladins  "  the 
Scots  had  as  teachers  of  the  faith  and  a(hninistrat(>rs 
of  the  sacraments  only  presbyters  and  monks  follow- 
ing the  custom  of  the  primitive  church."  Episco- 
palian writers  allej^e  that  Ninian  was  the  first  Scot- 
tish bishop.  His  labours  were  chietiy  eontined  to 
Galloway.  Attempts  were  made  from  an  early  period 
to  induce  the  Scots  to  adopt  the  ceremonies  and  ob- 
servances of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  to  yield  im- 
plicit subjection  to  the  Pope.  All  liowever  was  una- 
vailing. The  Venerable  Bede  declares  of  the  clergy 
in  the  time  of  Columba  in  the  sixth  century,  tliat  "  in 
the  remote  part  of  the  world  in  which  they  lived, 
they  were  unacquainted  with  the  Roman  decrees, 
and  only  taught  their  disciples  out  of  the  writings  of 
the  evangelists  and  apostles."  Bishops  existed  for  a 
long  period  in  Scotland,  but  they  were  presbyter- 
bishops,  not  diocesan  bishops.  No  trace  can  be  found 
of  the  latter,  indeed,  before  the  time  of  Malcolm  HI. 
and  Alexander  I.,  or  rather  of  David  I.  That  aljout 
this  period — the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century — 
Episcopacy  must  have  been  of  recent  introduction 
into  Scotland,  is  evident ;  for  on  Turgot  being 
elected  bishop  of  St.  Andrews  in  llO'J,  no  one  could 
be  found  in  the  kuigdom  duly  qualitied  to  consecrate 
him  ;  and,  accordingly,  application  was  made  to  Tho- 
mas, Archbislioj)  of  York,  who  gladly  consented  lo 
perform  the  solemn  act,  and,  in  conse  luence  of  his 
having  done  so,  he  claimed  the  Scottish  bishops  as 
the  sulTragans  of  his  see.  This  claim,  however,  was 
denied  by  both  the  king  and  the  clergy.  David  I., 
however,  subjected  the  Scottish  church  to  the  Roman 
See,  and  her  conformity  to  the  Romish  church  con- 
tinued without  almost  any  interruption  till  the  Re- 
formation, though  at  various  periods  resistance  was 
made  to  the  encroachments  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 

At  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  when  the  hier- 
archy was  shorn  of  its  wealth,  wdiich  was  seized  by 
the  nobility,  the  new  order  of  bishops,  who  got  pos- 
session of  the  sees  without  the  revenues,  received 
the  name  of  tulchun  bu<hops,  in  allusion  to  a  cus- 
tom at  that  time  prevalent  in  the  Highlands,  of 
placing  a  calf's  skin  stutied  with  straw,  called  a 
tiiMiuv,  before  cows,  to  induce  them  to  give  their 
milk.  These  pretended  bishops,  who  were  mere 
toids  of  the  nobility,  were  compelled  to  demit  their 
offices  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Scottish  Church,  held  at  Dundee  in  July  1580.  In 
l.Wy  bishops  were  again  introduced  into  the  Scottish 
Church  by  James  VI.,  who,  on  his  succeeding  to  the 
throne  of  England,  directed  all  his  eti'orts  towards  the 
ej-tablislmient  of  Prelacy  ill  tlie  iiortliern  part  of  his 


dominions;  but  in  16.38  an  Act  of  Assembly  was 
passed  putting  an  end  to  dioce.san  ICpiscopacy,  and 
restoring  the  former  constitution  of  the  church  by 
Kirk-sessions,  Presbyteries,  Synods,  and  General 
.'Vssemblies.  Charles  II.  restored  the  order  ot 
bishops  in  Scotland  in  1661,  which,  however,  con- 
tinued only  for  a  short  time,  as  in  1689,  at  the  Re- 
volution Settlement,  an  act  was  passed  "abolishing 
Prelacy,  and  all  superiority  of  any  office  in  the 
clun-ch  in  this  kingdom  above  presbyters."  Thus 
was  the  order  of  diocesan  bishops  tinally  abolished  in 
Scotland.  From  that  period  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
church,  though  it  has  contiinied  to  exist,  has  had 
bishops  which  exercise  no  more  than  spiritual  autho- 
rity over  tlieir  own  Hocks. 

In  Ireland  bishops  seem  for  a  long  period  to  have 
been  simply  pastors  of  single  parishes.  They  were 
located  not  only  in  cities  but  in  villages,  and  many 
jiarts  of  the  country.  Speaking  of  their  numbei'S, 
Archbishop  Usher  remarks,  "  We  read  in  Nemiius 
that  at  the  beginning  St.  Patrick  founded  36,5 
churches,  and  ordained  305  bishops,  besides  3,000" 
presbyters  or  elders.  In  jirocess  of  time,  the  lunnber 
of  bishops  was  daily  niidtijilied  according  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  metropolitan,  and  that  not  only  so  far 
that  every  church  almost  had  a  separate  bishop  ; 
but  that  also,  in  some  towns  or  cities,  there  were  or- 
dained more  than  one."  The  same  author  states, 
that  "in  1151,  Pope  Eugenius,  by  his  legate,  John 
Pajiircin,  transmitted  four  palls  into  Ireland,  whither 
a  pall  had  never  been  brought."  Previously  to  that 
time,  archbishops  being  unknown  in  that  country, 
the  bishops  had  ordained  one  another.  But  a  change 
now  took  place  in  the  constitution  of  the  church  in 
Ireland.  The  village  bishoprics  were  converted  into 
rural  deaneries.  Gradually  the  power  of  the  Roman 
see  over  the  Irish  Church  increased.  The  Refor- 
mation was  mainly  carried  forward  in  Ireland  by 
Archbishop  Brown,  a  native  of  England,  who  was 
raised  to  the  see  of  Dublin  in  1535,  and  from  that 
time  the  Church  of  Ireland  sought  to  form  a  close 
.•illiance  with  the  Church  of  England.  Accordingly, 
after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  an  Irish  convo- 
cation adopted  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  At  the 
union  of  the  two  countries  in  1800,  the  two  churches 
were  united  under  the  title  of  the  United  Church  of 
England  and  lrelan<l.  The  Church  of  Ireland  con- 
sists of  two  archbishops  and  twelve  bishops,  each  of 
whom  visits  every  part  of  his  diocese  annually,  the 
vi.sit.ations  of  archdeacons  being  there  unknown. 

The  first  bishop  that  overset  foot  in  .\merica  was 
Dr.  Sanniel  Scabury,  who  was  ordained  in  .Aberdeen 
by  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  in  1784,  for  the 
diocese  of  Connecticut.  After  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  of  independence,  an  act  of  Parliament  was 
jiassed  in  1787,  authorizing  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury and  the  Bishop  of  London,  to  consecrate 
three  bishops  for  the  dioceses  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  and  Virginia.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  America. 
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HISIIurRIC.     Se(!  DioDF.sR. 

BISHOP  OF  THE  SYNAGOGUE.     See   An- 

SELS  OF  THE  CllUROHES. 

BISMIIjLAH,  a  solemn  form  of  words  wliicli 
Moliaminod  lias  prefixed  to  every  cliapti-r  of  the 
Koran  except  the  ninth.  The  form  rims  thus  :  "  In 
the  name  of  the  Most  Merciful  God."  A  number  of 
the  Mohammedan  doctors,  as  well  as  connnentators 
of  the  Koi'an,  believe  the  Bismillah  to  be  of  Divine 
oi'igin,  like  the  text  of  the  Koran  itself,  while  others 
are  of  opinion  that  tlie  words,  however  solemn,  are 
the  invention  of  men.     See  Kouan. 

BIZOCIH.     See  Bkoiiakds. 

BLACK  CLERGY,  the  regular  cleriry  of  the 
Russo-Greek  CiiUJti'il  (wliich  sec).  From  them  the 
bishops  are  chosen.  They  consist  of  tlie  ArcMinan- 
tlrites  or  heads  of  monasteries ;  the  Herjumeni,  who 
preside  over  smaller  convents:  the  HieroiDonacli!  or 
monks  who  are  priests ;  the  Hierodiaroiii,  or  monks 
who  are  deacons ;  and,  finally,  the  monks.  The 
Black  clergy  follow  the  ride  of  St.  Basil,  and  like 
the  (irceks  observe  great  austerity. 

BL.\CKFRIAIIS,  a  name  given,  from  their 
dress,  to  the  religious  order  of  Uominicans  (which 
see). 

BLASPHEMY,  tlie  sin  of  ciu-sing  God,  or  speak- 
ing slightingly  of  Him  and  his  attributes.  It  was  a 
capital  crime  among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  being 
punished  with  stoning  by  the  law  of  Moses,  Lev. 
xxiv.  16,  "  And  he  tliat  blaspliemeth  the  name  of  tlie 
Lord,  he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death,  and  all  the 
congi'egation  shall  certainly  stone  him:  as  well  the 
stranger,  as  he  that  is  born  in  the  land,  when  he 
lilasphcmeth  the  name  of  the  Lord,  shall  be  put  to 
death."  The  criminal  in  this  case  was  tried  before 
the  Sanhedrim,  and  being  convicted,  lie  was  so- 
lemnly condemned  to  die.  Thereupon  lie  was  led 
fcu'th  to  execution  without  the  camp.  Each  of  the 
witnesses  laid  his  hand  upon  the  blasphemer's  head, 
designed  probably  to  indicate  that  they  acquitted 
themselves  of  all  share  in  his  crime,  and  .said,  "Thy 
blood  be  on  thine  own  head,  wliich  thou  hast 
brought  u]ion  thyself  by  thine  own  guilt."  Tlie  wit  ■ 
ne.sses  having  removed  their  hands,  the  blasphenu'r 
was  stoned  to  death  by  the  whole  congregation,  the 
witnesses  throwing  the  fir.st  stones. 

In  the  early  Christian  church  blasjihemy  incurred 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  censures.  This  sin  was 
distinguished  into  three  kinds,  which  are  noticed  b_v 
Bingham  in  his  '  Antiquities  of  the  Christian 
Church.'  The  tinst  of  these  was  the  blasphemy  of 
apostates,  whom  the  heathen  persecutors  obliged  not 
only  to  deny,  but  to  curse  Christ.  Pliny,  in  giving 
an  account  to  the  emperor  Trajan  of  .some  Christians 
who  apostatized  in  the  persecution  which  raged  in 
his  time,  says,  '•  They  all  worshipped  the  Emperor's 
image,  and  the  images  of  the  gods,  and  also  cursed 
Christ."  The  proposal  to  blaspheme  Christ,  seems 
indeed  to  have  lieen  the  usual  way  in  which  the 
early  Christians  were  called  upon  by  their  heathen 


persecutors  to  manifest  to  tlie  world  that  they  ab- 
jured their  religion.     (See  Apostasy.) 

The  second  sort  of  blasphemy,  which  was  visited 
with  the  hca\iest  censures  of  the  church  in  early 
times,  was  that  of  those  who  made  a  profession  of 
Christianity,  but  yet,  either  by  impious  doctrines  or 
]irofane  discourses,  uttered  blasphemous  words  against 
God,  derogatory  to  His  majesty  and  honour.  In 
this  sense,  various  kinds  of  heretics,  as  for  example, 
Ariansand  Nestoriaus,  were  charged  with  blasplieniy. 
Chrysostom  classes  blasphemers  and  fornicators  to- 
gether, as  persons  who  were  to  be  excluded  from  the 
Lonl's  table.  But  not  only  o|ien  and  avowed  heresy 
which  dislionoured  God  or  Christ;  even  the  hasty_ 
utterance  of  profane  blasphemous  expressions  brought 
an  individual  under  the  disci]iline  of  the  church. 
The  civil  law  also  took  cognizance  of  blasphemy  as 
a  heinous  crime.  In  the  Code  of  Justinian  it  was  a 
cajiital  oiVeuce,  to  be  punislied  with  death. 

It  has  ofton  been  questioneil  whether,  consistently 
with  religious  toleraticni,  blasphemers  ought  to  be 
punished  by  the  civil  authorities.  But  when  we 
reflect  upon  the  true  nature  of  the  oflence,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  upon  the  matter.  "To plead,"  as  Mr. 
Robert  Hall  well  remarks,  "  for  the  liberty  of  di- 
vidging  speculative  ojiinions  is  one  thing,  and  to 
assert  the  right  of  uttering  blasphemy  is  another. 
For  blasphemy,  which  is  the  speaking  eontumeli- 
onsly  of  God,  is  not  a  speculative  error;  it  is  an 
overt  act ;  a  crime  which  no  state  should  tolerate." 
The  distinction  here  refeixed  to  is  |ilain,  and  surely 
if  any  well  regulated  government  feels  it  to  be  an 
ineiunbent  duty  to  protect  the  characters  of  eitlier 
public  or  private  men  against  aspersion,  it  is  only 
just  and  rational  that  they  should  restrain  men  from 
speaking  injuriously  of  the  Author  of  our  being,  and 
the  Founder  of  our  faith.  The  third  species  of  blas- 
phemy, which  was  heavily  punished  in  the  early 
church,  was  one  of  so  great  importance  as  to  call  for 
separate  consideration.     See  next  article. 

BLASPHEMY  against  the  HOLY  GHOST. 
This  sin  has  lieen  explained  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways.  Some  have  considered  it  as  a  lapsing  info 
idolatry  and  apostasy,  and  denying  Christ  in  the  time 
of  persecution.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Cyprian. 
It  is  made  by  Hilary  to  consist  in  denying  Christ  to 
be  God,  thus  involving  the  Arians  in  tliis  weighty 
charge.  Origen  held  that  those  who  had  received 
the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  baptism,  and  after- 
wards run  into  sin,  had  committed  the  unpardonable 
sin.  Some  again  alleged  that  it  consisted  in  denying 
the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Others  place  this 
sin  in  a  jierverse  and  malicious  ascription  of  the 
works  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  powei'  of  the  devil. 
Augustine  makes  frequent  reference  to  tliis  crime, 
and  he  views  it  as  a  continual  resistance  of  the  mo- 
tions and  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  an  invincible 
hardness  of  heart,  and  linal  impenitence  to  the  end 
of  a  man's  lii'e.  The  view  which  this  eminent  Chris- 
tian Father  entertained  on  this  difficult  pouit,  ajipcars 
z2 
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to  approach  the  nearest  to  tlie  nieiniliig  \vUii:h  rises 
out  of  a  KU-cl'iil  comparison  of  the  differect  passages 
111  which  this  lieiiioiis  sin  is  spcciiilly  mentioned  by 
our  blessed  Lord.  In  considering  this  point  some- 
what more  fully,  it  may  be  well  to  bring  into  one 
view  the  explanation  given  by  Christ,  in  the  three 
Evangelists,  where  it  is  to  be  found.  Mat.  xii.  31, 
32.  "Wherefore  I  say  unto  you,  All  manner  of  sin 
and  blasphemy  shall  be  forgiven  unto  men  :  but  the 
blasphemy  against  tlie  Holy  Gliost  shall  not  be  for- 
given unto  men.  And  whosoever  speaketh  a  word 
against  the  Son  of  man,  it  shall  be  forgiven  Iiim  : 
but  whosoever  speaketh  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it 
shall  not  be  forgiven  him,  neither  in  tliis  woi'ld, 
'neither  iu  the  world  to  come."  Luke  xii.  10,  "  Aiid 
whosoever  shall  speak  a  word  against  the  Sou  of 
man,  it  shall  be  forgiven  him :  but  unto  him  that 
blaspliemeth  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  shall  not  be 
forgiven."  Mark  iii.  28 — 30,  "  Verily  I  say  unto 
you,  All  sins  shall  be  forgiven  unto  the  sons  of  men, 
and  blaspheiuies  wherewith  soever  they  shall  blas- 
phcrcc :  but  he  that  shall  blaspheme  against  the 
Holy  Ghost  hath  never  forgiveness,  but  is  in  danger 
of  eternal  daumation  :  because  they  .said,  He  hath  an 
unclean  spirit." 

In  these  passages,  Jesus  says,  that  there  is  one 
sin  wliicli  cannot  be  forgiven.  He  terms  this  un- 
pardonable sin,  "  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost." 
Taking  the  expression  without  reference  to  the  con- 
text, in  which  it  is  found,  many  have  assigned  to  it 
aignilications  which  are  altogether  unwarranted  by 
the  connection  in  which  it  occurs.  Tiic  kay  to  the 
explanation  of  this  mysterious  sin,  may  be  discovered, 
we  conceive,  in  the  closing  observation  of  Mark, 
"  Because  they  said.  He  liatli  an  unclean  spirit." 
This  naturally  carries  us  back  to  the  previous  con- 
duct of  the  Pharisees.  Jesus  had  shortly  before 
ciu'ed  a  man  who  was  possessed  of  a  devil,  and  was 
both  blind  and  dumb.  The  Pharisees  had  wit- 
nessed the  miracle,  and  were  so  convinced  of  its 
reaUty,  that  they  never  attempted  for  a  moment  to 
deny  it.  But  in  opposition  to  the  conviction  of 
their  miderstandings,  and  with  tlie  bitterest  malig- 
nity of  heart,  they  attributed  the  miracle  to  the 
agency  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness.  Such  the  Re- 
deemer plaitdy  declared  was  the  unpardonable  sin  of 
blaspheming  against,  or  speaking  evil  of,  the  Holy 
Ghost.  It  was  a  direct,  malicious,  determinate  re- 
lection  of  .the  only  Saviour.  It  showed  a  blinded 
perversity  of  mind,  aiul  an  obstinate  hardness  of 
heart,  which  too  plainly  proved  that  they  were  given 
over  to  a  reprobate  mind,  and  would  (inally  and  for 
ever  perish. 

This  sin  Uien  is  unjiardonable,  not  because  it  is 
committed  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  there  are 
m.any  evil  tliouglits  and  expressions  against  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God,  which  cannot  be  said  to  amount  to  the 
sin  here  spoken  of.  Thus  Simon  Magus,  tlie  sor- 
cerer, was  guilty  of  a  very  aggiavated  sin  again.st 
the  Holy  G^ost  when  lie  oflered  to  purcliase  with 


money  the  power  of  working  miracles.  "  Tiiy 
money  perisli  with  thee,"  says  Peter  with  holy 
iiuliyiuition,  "because  thou  hast  thought  that  the 
gift  of  God  may  be  purchased  with  money.  Thou 
hast  neither  part  nor  lot  iu  tliis  nsatter,  for  tliy  heart 
is  not  right  with  God."  But  that  the  sin  of  Simon 
Magus  did  not  amount  to  the  unpardonable  sin,  is 
plain  from  the  exhortation  which  Peter  gave — "  He- 
pent,  therefore,  of  this  thy  wickedness,  and  pray  God 
if  perhaps  the  thought  of  thine  heart  may  be  forgiven 
thee." 

Neither  is  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  un- 
pardonable because  of  its  heinousness  and  peculiar 
aggravation.  "  For  the  blood  of  Christ  "  is  expressly 
declared  to  "  cleanse  from  all  sin."  "All  manner  of 
sin  and  blasphemy  shall  be  forgiven  unto  men." 

But  the  sin  of  which  Christ  speaks  is  unpardon- 
able i'rom  its  very  nature,  as  being  a  determined  and 
final  rejection  of  the  pardon  which  God  has  olVered. 
Christ  comes,  but  he  is  rejected.  He  prefers  his 
claims  in  the  most  open  and  striking  maimer,  so  that 
the  uuderslanthng  is  convinced,  but  the  heart  remains 
hard  as  an  adamant  stone.  With  a  mind  to  a  certain 
extent  eidightencd,  thougli  not  savingly,  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth,  there  is  a  bitter  malicious  hatred  to 
Christ  and  to  his  cause.  This  is  not  a  single  shiful 
act,  but  a  complicated  state  of  mind  and  character. 
It  is  -described  as  blasphemy  -or  evil-speaking  against 
the  Holy  Ghost,  because  words  are  the  expression  of 
our  thoughts,  and  feelings,  and  desires.  Let  us,  then, 
endeavour  to  discover  some  of  the  chief  ingredients 
of  the  unpardonable  sin. 

1.  It  inchidos  a  determined  stqipre^tdon  of  the  con 
victions  of  tlie  mind,  and  of  the  icwkingis  of  umi.<cieiice. 
Paul  informs  us  that,  though  a  blasphemer,  he  ob- 
tained mercy,  because  he  did  it  iguorantly  and  in  un- 
belief. Though  a  well-educated  and  in  many  points 
enlightened  Jew,  yet,  so  ill  instructed  was  be  in  the 
true  spiritual  meaning  of  God's  Word,  that  when  en- 
gaged in  persecuting  the  saints  of  God,  be  \erily  ima- 
gined that  he  was  doing  Ciod  service.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  condition  of  the  Pharisees  in  the 
time  of  our  Lord.  Tlity  were  not  ignorant.  They 
waited  upon  the  ministry  of  Christ  with  the  most 
exemplary  diligence.  They  listened  with  the  must 
marked  attention  to  eveiy  word  that  he  uttered,  and 
they  examined  with  the  most  jealous  scrutiny  every 
miracle  that  he  wrought.  None,  iwjteven  the  disciples 
themselves,  had  such  an  extensive  outward  know- 
lodge  of  (Jhrist,  and  versed  as  they  were  both  in  the 
Law  and  the  P-i'ophets,  they  were  neither  ignorant 
nor  unconvinced  that  Jesus  was  the  very  Christ  of 
God.  Hence  he  declared  (John  vii.  28)  as  he  taught 
in  the  temple,  "Ye  both  know  me,  and  ye  know 
whence  I  am."  They  knew  Christ,  but  like  innlti- 
tudes  in  every  age,  they  knew  him  not  savingly. 
Their  knowledge  reached  the  mind,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  awakened  the  conscience,  but  the  lieart  was 
as  h.ard  and  unmoved  as  ever.  Nay,  they  strove  to 
suppress  the  rising  convictions  of  their  minds,  and  to 
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lull  the  voice  of  conscience.  Ilcnce  they  were  en- 
g;i':;erl  in  a  perpetual  struggle  agiiinst  the  inlhience  of 
the  light.  Tlie  light  shune  around  them  with  the 
utnio..;t  clearness,  and  yet  they  not  only  prevented 
the  entrance  of  further  light,  but  the  very  light  that 
was  already  in  them  tlicy  converted  into  darkness. 

2.  A  second  ingredient  of  the  unpardonable  sin  is 
determined  ami  ohntinatc  unhelief.  It  may  .appear 
strange  that  a  man  should  be  convinced  and  yet  un- 
believing. In  the  Scriptural  sense  of  faith,  however, 
this  is  not  unfrequently  the  case ;  for  it  is  not  so 
much  with  the  mind  as  with  the  heart  that  man  be- 
lieveth  unto  righteousness.  Did  tlio  Word  of  God 
reveal  nothing  more  tlian  some  abstract  notions  in 
which  we  had  no  personal  concern,  the  coiniction  of 
the  mind  would  be  enough.  But  the  Bible  reveals 
Clin'st  in  his  person  and  work  as  available  for  the 
salvation  of  sinners  ;  ;md  therefore  faith  is  well 
described  in  the  Westminster  Assembly's  Shorter 
Catechi.sm,  as  a  receiving  of  Christ,  and  resting 
upon  him  for  .salvation.  Such  a  faith  implies  not 
merely  a  persuasion  of  the  mind,  but  an  embrac- 
ing with  the  heart.  The  outward  evidence  of  the 
truth  concerning  Christ  is  strong,  but  the  inward 
feeling  of  the  need  of  Christ  is  stronger  still.  Tl'.e 
riiarisees,  however,  were  determinedly  unbeliev- 
ing. Tl'.ey  were  not,  like  Paul  before  his  conver- 
sion, igno.ant  and  unbelieving,  but  they  were  in'el- 
ligent,  enlightened,  and  convinced,  and  yet  they 
were  obstinate  rejectors  of  Christ.  Tliey  were  un- 
believers in  the  fivce  of  the  evidence  from  without, 
and  the  convictions  from  within.  They  put  away 
from  them  the  gospel  as  an  idle  tale,  and  they  were 
given  up  to  believe  a  lie. 

3.  A  third  ingredient  in  the  unpardonable  sin  is 
a  rooted  malice  and  enmitji  ar/amft  the  person,  the 
innrlc,  ami  tlie  caitse  of  Christ.  This  malignant  spirit 
was  very  conspicuous  throughout  the  whole  conduct 
of  the  Pharisees  towards  our  blessed  Lord.  With 
untiring  jealousy,  they  watched  his  every  word,  and 
his  every  movement,  anxious  to  ensnare  him  in  his 
talk,  or  to  find  some  ground  of  accusation  against 
him.  But  their  malignity  knew  no  bounds,  when 
they  saw  the  eH'ect  which  his  minic'es  produced 
upon  the  people.  "  Tliis  fellow,"  they  cried,  '•  doth 
not  cast  out  devils,  but  by  Reel/.ebub,  the  prince  of 
the  devils."  He  is  not  the  Messiah,  he  is  a  vile 
impostor,  in  league  with  the  friends  of  hell.  Bitter 
words,  but  feebly  expressive  of  the  hatred  of  their 
hearts.  Had  tliey  not  feared  the  nniltitude,  they 
wouW  gladly  have  enibrued  their  hands  in  his  blood. 
But  bis  hour  was  not  yet  come,  and,  therefore,  by 
restraining  grace  alone,  were  they  prevented  from 
accomplishing  the  purpose  of  their  hearts. 

4.  The  last  iugi-edient  which  we  notice  in  the  un- 
pardonable sin  is  a  total  indifference  and  unconcern 
ahout  their  personal  condition.  This  also  was  a  re- 
markable feature  in  the  character  of  the  Pharisees. 
Thoy  were  diligent  in  their  outward  attendance  upon 
the  preaching  of  Clirist,  and  in  the  observance  of 


many  of  the  outward  forms  of  religion,  but  they 
seem  never  to  have  enteriained  the  slightest  suspi- 
cion that  they  were  guilty  condemned  siimers.  They 
were  quite  at  ease,  satislicd  that  all  was.  well  with 
them.  They  said,  like  the  Laodicean  Church,  "  We 
are  rich  and  hicreased  hi  goods,  and  stand  in  need  of 
notliing."  In  this  state  they  were  quite  callous. 
With  them  all  argument  was  imavailing,  all  warning 
utterly  fruitless.  They  .said,  without  the  slightest 
hesitation,  '  we  see,'  while  all  the  time  they  were  in 
total  darkness  ;  they  said, '  we  live,'  while  all  the  time 
they  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins. 

Such,  we  conceive,  are  the  chief  ingredients  of  the 
uniiardonable  sin,  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  a  sin  which,  from  its  very  nature,  cannot 
possibly  obtain  forgiveness  in  this  world  or  in  the 
world  to  come.  It  cannot  be  forgiven  here,  for  in 
such  a  state  of  mind  forgiveness  is  neither  sought 
nor  desired.  It  cannot  be  forgiven  hereafter,  for 
God's  plan  of  forgiveness  has  been  set  at  nought, 
and  the  only  Saviour  obstiiuitely,  and  determinedly, 
and  finally  rejected.  God  is  mercifid,  but  he  is  raer- 
cifid  in  his  own  appointed  way,  and  if  that  way  be 
disregarded,  mercy  cannot  be  obtained. 

BLESSING,  or  Benediction,  one  of  the  mo.'-t 
solemn  parts  of  Divine  service.  In  the  early  ages 
of  the  world,  we  find  from  the  Old  Testament,  that 
it  was  usual  for  private  individuals  to  pronounce  so- 
lenni  blessings  on  special  occasions.  The  bridal 
blessing  was  given  to  Rebecca,  couched  in  these 
words,  "  Be  thou  a  mother  of  thousands  of  millions, 
and  let  thy  seed  possess  the  gate  of  those  that  hate 
them."  Tliis  afterwards  became  a  solemn  form  of 
benediction  in  leading  the  bride  to  the  bridegroom. 
Nuptial  benedictions  were  used  both  by  the  Jews, 
Greeks,  and  Romans.  It  was  also  customary  for  the 
father  of  a  family,  when  on  his  death- bed,  to  summon 
his  children  around  him,  and  to  give  a  solemn  bless- 
ing to  each,  and  on  these  occasions  the  prophetic 
power  was  sometimes  imparted  from  on  high.  Thus 
.Tacob,  Gen.  xlix.,  blessed  his  sons  and  predicted  their 
future  destiny.  Moses  also,  Deut.  xxxiii.,  gave  a  part- 
ing blessing  to  the  children  of  Israel.  Among  the 
Jews  it  was  performed  by  the  high  priest  in  a  most 
impressive  manner  (see  Aaron's  Blessing),  and  it 
was  listened  to  by  the  people  with  deep  religious 
awe.  The  members  of  the  synagogue,  among  the 
modern  Jews,  are  required  to  repeat  at  least  a  hun- 
dred benedictions  every  day,  a  few  of  which  may 
be  given  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole :  "  Blessed  art 
thou,  0  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  universe  !  who 
givest  to  the  cock  knowledge  to  distingu!.sh  between 
day  and  night.  Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord  our  God, 
King  of  the  universe  !  who  openest  the  eyes  of  the 
blind.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of 
the  universe  !  who  settest  at  liberty  those  who  are 
bound.  Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord  our  God,  King  of 
the  universe !  who  raisest  those  who  are  bowed 
down.  Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord  our  God,  King  ot 
tlie  universe  !  who  clothest  the  naked.     Blessed  art 
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thou,  0  Lor.l  our  Goil,  King  of  the  universe  !  who 
hast  not  made  me  a  heathen.  Blessed  art  thou,  0 
Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  tuiiverse  !  wlio  liast  not 
made  me  a  shwe."  Foraman. — " Blessed  art  thou, 
0  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  universe !  wlio  hast 
not  made  me  a  woman."  For  a  tcoman. — "  Blessed 
art  thou,  0  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  universe  ! 
who  hast  made  me  according  to  thy  will.  Blessed 
art  thou,  0  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  universe  ! 
wlio  removest  sleep  from  mine  eyes  and  slumber 
from  mine  eve-lids.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our 
God,  King  of  the  universe !  who  hast  saiietilied  us 
with  thy  commandments,  and  commanded  us  to  wash 
our  hands." 

In  the  early  Christian  Church,  the  benediction 
was  pronounced  just  betVire  the  close  of  the  morning 
service.  The  deacon  called  ujion  the  people  to  bow 
their  heads,  and  to  receive  the  imposition  of  hands, 
or  the  bishop's  benediction,  which  was  given  in  the 
following  form  of  words  :  "  O  God,  faithful  and 
true,  that  showest  mercy  to  thousands,  and  ten  thou- 
sands of  tliem  that  love  thee  ;  who  art  the  friend  of 
the  humble,  and  defender  of  the  poor,  whose  aid  all 
things  stand  in  need  of,  because  all  things  serve 
thee :  look  down  upon  this  thy  people  who  bow 
their  heads  unto  thee,  and  bless  them  with  thy 
spiritual  benediction  ;  keep  them  as  the  apple  of  the 
eye ;  preserve  them  m  piety  and  righteousness,  and 
vouchsafe  to  bring  them  to  eternal  life  in  Christ 
Jesus,  thy  beloved  Son,  with  whom,  unto  thee,  be 
glory,  honom-,  and  adoration,  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
now  and  for  ever,  world  witliout  end.  Amen." 
When  the  bishop  had  tlius  pronounced  the  benedic- 
tion, the  deacon  dismissed  the  congregation  with 
the  usual  form,  "  Depart  in  peace."  In  some  cases 
the  sermon  in  the  primitive  chiu'ches  was  prefaced 
with  a  short  form  of  benediction.  In  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  also,  the  bishop  gave  a  bene- 
diction to  the  people  immediately  after  repeating 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  Tliis  was  more  especially  the 
case  in  many  of  the  Western  clnirches.  Accord- 
ingly, the  third  council  of  Orleans  decreed  that  all 
laymen  should  stay  till  they  had  heard  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  received  the  bishop's  benediction.  And 
the  council  of  Toledo  censures  some  priests  for  com- 
municating immediately  after  the  Lord's  I'rayer  with- 
out giving  the  Ijencdiction  to  the  people,  and  orders, 
that,  for  the  future,  the  benediction  should  follow 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  that  after  the  conmuniion. 
In  the  .Vpnstolical  constitutions,  after  the  prayer 
of  the  consecration  and  oblation,  the  bishop  is  ap- 
|iointed  to  pronounce  this  short  benediction,  ''  The 
peace  of  God  he  with  you  all ;"  and  tlien,  after  the 
deacon  has  rehearsed  a  UinnixG  Praykk  (which 
see),  tlie  bisluip  again  recommends  the  people  to  God 
in  another  benediction,  beseeching  God  to  sanctify 
tlieir  bodies  and  souls,  and  to  make  them  worthy  of 
(lie  good  things  he  has  set  before  them.  The  con- 
stitutions lay  down  a  form  of  benediction  to  be  pro 
nounced  in  the  ordination  of  presbyters. 


In  the  Romisli  Church  the  act  of  blessing  is  not 
limited  to  persons,  but  extends  also  to  inanimate 
objects.  It  is  enough  to  pronounce  a  form  of  words, 
and  anything  wliatever  is  blessed.  The  act  of  bene- 
diction, however,  differs  from  the  act  of  consecration, 
the  latter  being  accompanied  with  unction  or  anoint- 
ing with  oil,  wliile  the  fonncr  has  no  such  cere- 
mony, but  is  performed  simply  by  sprinkling  holy 
water,  making  tlie  sign  of  the  cross,  and  prontumcing 
certain  prayers.  Various  forms  of  benediction  are 
laid  down  in  the  IJoman  Pontilical,  in  the  Missal, 
and  in  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastical  Ceremonies. 

BLOOD.  Immediately  after  the  flood,  when  for 
the  first  time  the  use  of  animal  food  was  allowed 
to  man,  we  find  it  accompanied  with  the  prohibition. 
Gen.  ix.  4,  "But  Hesh  witli  the  lite  thereof,  which 
is  the  blood  tliereof,  shall  ye  not  eat."  According 
to  this  command,  the  blood  of  every  animal  was  to 
be  poured  out  before  the  flesh  was  eaten,  and  the 
reason  why  this  was  to  be  done  is  declared  in  these 
words,  "because  the  blood  is  the  life."  Not  that 
Moses  is  laying  down  a  plain  jihysiological  fact,  that 
the  blood  is  a  vital  fluid,  though  the  Jewish  doctors 
understand  it  to  involve  nothing  more  than  a  prohibi- 
tion against  cutting  off  any  limb  of  a  living  aniinal 
and  eating  it  while  the  life  or  the  life-blood  is  in  it. 
According  to  this  view,  the  design  of  this  precept 
given  to  Noah  was  to  prevent  cruelty  to  animals,  and 
give  the  people  a  horror  at  the  shedding  of  blood 
A  far  deeper  and  more  important  ground,  howevei, 
of  the  eonnnand  to  pour  out  the  blooil  of  slain  ani- 
m.als  is  found  in  tlie  command  as  given  in  its  more 
enlarged  and  detailed  form  in  the  Mosaic  law.  Lev. 
xvii.  10 — 12:  "  And  whatsoever  man  there  be  of  the 
house  of  Israel,  or  of  the  strangers  that  sojourn 
among  you,  that  eateth  any  manner  of  blood ;  I  will 
even  set  my  face  against  that  soul  that  eateth  blood, 
and  will  cut  him  olf  from  among  his  jicople.  For  the 
life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood  :  and  I  have  given  it 
to  you  upon  the  altar  to  make  an  atonement  for  your 
souls  :  for  it  is  the  blood  that  maketh  an  atonement 
for  the  soul.  Therefore  I  said  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  No  soul  of  vou  shall  eat  blood,  neither  shall 
any  stranger  that  sojourneth  among  you  eat  blood." 
In  this  passage  the  reason  alleged  for  the  repetition 
of  the  command  formerly  given  to  Noah,  is  not  only 
that  "  the  blood  is  the  life,"  but  that  "  it  is  tlie  blood 
that  maketh  atonement  for  the  soul."  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  the  blood  is  not  only  prohibited  from 
being  eaten,  but  connnandi'd  to  be  poured  u|ion  the 
earth  like  water.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  Israelites 
were  to  be  taught  that  not  only  the  blood  of  animals 
offered  in  sacrifice,  but  the  blood  of  every  animal 
that  was  slain  even  for  common  purposes,  must  be 
treated  as  if  it  had  in  it  a  sacrificial  charact<'r.  On 
this  subject  Maimonides  throws  considerable  light  in 
his  remarks  upon  the  manner  of  killing  beasts  among 
the  ancient  Israelites.  He  says  tliat  he  who  killed 
the  animal  i)rayed  to  God  in  these  words,  "  Blessed 
be  he  who  lias  sanctitied  us  by  his  commandments  and 
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has  given  us  Ills  ordinances  fur  tlio  killing  of  beasts." 
}le  atUs  also,  that  the  beasts  killed  for  eating  were  to 
be  slain  without  the  temple,  and  if  they  were  slain  in 
any  other  place,  the  carcase  was  to  be  buried,  not 
eaten.  And  besides,  a  peculiar  ceremony  was  gone 
through  by  the  Jews,  in  covering  the  blood  after  it 
was  poured  out.  Before  they  covered  it,  they  prayed 
in  these  words  :  "  Blessed  be  thou,  0  Lord  our  God 
and  Eternal  King;  who  hast  sanctified  us  by  tliy 
commandments,  and  ordained  us  to  cover  tlie  blood." 
Maimonides  adds,  that  even  when  the  blood  was 
mixed  with  water  they  were  obliged  to  cover  it,  pro- 
vided it  retained  the  colour  of  blood.  Only  the 
blood  of  clean  beasts  was  covered,  as  these  alone 
were  considered  fit  to  be  eaten.  The  process  of  co- 
vering wa.s  this.  He  that  killed  the  beast  made  a 
kind  of  hillock  of  dust  wherein  he  poured  the  blood, 
which  he  afterwards  covered  with  more  dust.  The 
blood  might  be  covered  with  anything  reduced  to 
powder,  as  ashes,  stones  ground  do«ni,  or  lime,  but 
not  with  a  piece  of  solid  stone  or  wood.  This  cere- 
mony was  to  be  perfonncd  not  with  the  foot,  but 
with  the  hand,  by  means  of  a  knife  or  some  other  iu- 
Btrument  with  wliicli  the  dust  was  thrown  upon  the 
blood. 

In  all  this  there  was  olniously  a  meaning  which  it 
is  well  worth  attempting  to  discover.  The  grand 
spiritual  design  undoubtedly  of  the  prohibition  of  the 
eating  of  blood,  was  to  preserve  upon  the  minds  of 
the  Israelites  the  great  ]irinciple  of  the  divine 
economy  in  regard  to  a  fallen  world,  "  that  without 
shedding  of  biood  there  is  no  remission."  An  im- 
portant, though  no  doubt  subsidiary,  object  of  the  law 
was  to  prevent  idolatry.  Now  heathen  nations  were 
accustomed  to  take  the  blood  of  animals  and  pour  it 
into  a  hole  in  the  earth  for  food  to  their  gods.  Particu- 
larly wlien  they  sacrificed  to  infenial  deities,  or  devils, 
having  slain  the  animal,  they  froi]uently  (hank  part 
of  the  blood,  and  poured  the  rest  into  a  pit,  consecrat- 
ing it  to  the  demon  in  whose  honour  the  sacrifice 
was  olVered.  They  then  eat  the  flesh  over  or  roimd 
about  the  blood,  wliich  they  left  for  the  demon  to 
come  and  feast  upon.  Now  there  was  ample  provi- 
sion made  in  the  Jlosaic  law  against  the  Jews  falling 
into  this  idolatrous  practice.  Thus,  in  Lev.  xix.  26, 
God  prohibits  the  "  eathig  anything  with  the  blood," 
or,  as  the  preposition  admits  of  being  rendered,  "  over 
the  blood,"  thus  pohiting  directly  at  the  idolatrous 
custom  we  have  been  describing. 

But  God  not  only  prohibits  the  idolatrous  prac- 
tices of  the  heathens  in  so  far  as  blood  was  concerned; 
lie  also  laid  down  a  law  in  reference  to  the  killing  of 
animals  which  was  quite  uicompatible  with  their 
observance  of  such  practices.  The  law  is  contained 
in  these  words.  Lev.  xvii.  3 — 6.  "  What  man  soever 
there  be  of  the  house  of  Israel,  that  killeth  an  ox, 
or  lamb,  or  goat,  in  the  camp,  or  that  killeth  it  out 
of  the  camp,  and  bringeth  it  not  unto  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  to  offer  an  offering 
luit':  the  Lord  before  the  tabeniacle  of  the  Lord; 


blood  shall  be  imputed  unto  that  man  ;  he  hath  shed 
blood;  and  that  man  shall  be  cut  otf  from  among 
his  people:  to  the  end  that  the  children  of  Israel 
may  bring  their  sacrifices,  which  they  otier  in  the 
open  field,  even  that  they  may  bring  them  unto  the 
Lord,  unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congr& 
gation,  unto  the  priest,  and  ofl'er  them  for  jieace 
olVerings  unto  the_  Lord.  And  the  priest  shall 
S]iriukle  the  blood  upon  the  altar  of  the  Lord  at  the 
door  of  the  tabeniacle  of  the  congi-egation,  and  burn 
the  fat  for  a  sweet  savour  unto,  the  Lord."  By  this 
arrangement  the  person  who  killed  the  animal  was 
not  to  collect  the  blood  as  the  heathens  did,  who 
poiu'ed  it  into  a  pit  for  a  feast  to  their  demons,  but  he 
was  to  take  the  lilood  and  sprinkle  it  upon  the  altar. 
And  if  the  Israelites  caught  any  beast  or  bird  in 
hunting,  they  were  commanded  "to  pour  out  the 
blood  thereof,  and  cover  it  with  dust,"  an  obser- 
vance which,  as  we  have  seen  on  the  testimony  of 
Maimonidcs,  the  Jews  followed  with  great  ceremony. 
The  covering  it  with  dust  was  designed  to  keep  them 
from  olfering  it  to  demons  as  the  heathens  did,  who 
poured  it  into  .an  open  pit  or  trench  that  the  gods 
might  feast  upon  it.  And  if  an  Israelite  killed  any 
beast  without  bringing  it  to  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle, he  was  suppo.sed  to  have  killed  it  for  idola- 
trous purposes,  and,  therefore,  he  was  "  to  be  cut  off 
from  among  his  people."  And  after  the  chosen  peo- 
ple of  God  had  entered  the  promised  laud,  he  re- 
stricts their  sacrifices  to  one  place  which  He  slioidd 
choose ;  and  though  he  permits  them  to  kill  and  eat 
in  all  their  gates,  he  lays  down  the  express  condition 
tliat  they  eat  not  the  blood,  but  pour  it  upon  the 
earth,  that  it  might  sink  into  tlie  ground  like  water. 
The  Jews  understood  the  design  of  this  arrange- 
ment, when,  as  we  have  seen  from  Maimonides,  they 
poured  out  the  blood  in  covering  it,  not  upon  solid 
stone,  but  upon  soft  or  powdered  earth,  whidi  woidd 
reailily  absorb  it. 

Maimonides,  the  Jewish  commentator,  S]ieaks  of 
two  different  kinds  of  blnod,  the  life-blood,  or  that 
which  is  sprinkled  upon  the  altar,  and  which  springs 
forth  from  the  animal  with  great  impetuosity  when 
it  is  slain.  He  that  eats  of  this  sort  of  blood,  it  is 
alleged,  is  to  be  cut  ofl'  from  among  his  people.  But 
the  other  species  of  blood,  that  which  issues  from 
the  wounded  animal  before  it  has  begun  to  die,  or 
which  issues  by  drops  from  the  body  after  the  ani- 
mal is  dead,  is  not  reckoned  so  sacred  as  the  life- 
blood,  and,  therefore,  the  individual  who  eats  of  it  is 
said  to  deserve  only  seoin-ging.  The  Jews  hold  that 
of  the  se\en  precepts  of  Noah,  as  they  are  termed, 
only  the  prohibition  against  eating  blood  was  given 
to  Noah,  the  other  six  having,  as  they  allege,  been 
previously  given  to  Adam. 

The  question  has  often  been  started,  Whether  the 
Noachic  precept  forbidding  the  eating  of  blood,  and 
which  was  repeated  in  the  Law  of  Moses,  be  still 
binding  upon  Christians?  The  ground  on  which 
the  affirmative  of  this  is  maintained,  rests  on  the 
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decree  of  the  council  of  Jerusalem,  that  the  Gentiles 
in  Antioch,  and  Syria,  and  Cllicia,  should  "abstain 
from  things  strangled  and  from  blood,"  as  we  read  in 
Acts  XV.  21).     To  understand  the  full  meaning  and 
extent  of  this  apostolic  decree,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
the  circunistances  in  which  it  was  passed.     While 
Paul  and  Barnabas  were  engaged  in  preaching  the 
n-osiiel  at  Antioch,  certain  Christian  converts  from 
Judaism  came  down  from  Jerusalem,  and  tauglit  that 
if  a  Jew  embraced  Christianity,  he  was  bound  at  the 
same   time   to  be  circumcised,   and  to  observe  the 
whole  Mosaic  Law.     The  city  of  Antioch,  where 
these  Judaizing  tenets  were  inculcated,  was  pecu- 
liarly favouraljle  for  the  diffusion  of  sueh  opinions ; 
for  as  Josephus  informs  us,  it  was  the  seat  of  a  fa- 
mous Jewish  college,  in  which  were  many  proselytes 
of  the  gate,  as  they  were  termed.    The  originators  of 
the  controversy  were  some  of  the  sect  of  the  Phari- 
sees who  had  become  converts  to  Christianity,  while 
they  still  retained  many  of  their  former  Jewish  pre- 
judices.    The   question   in  debate  had  a   reference 
chierty  to  proselytes  of  the  gate,  who,  though  they 
were  Gentiles  by  birth,  had  renounced  heathenism 
in  so  far  as  idolatry  was  concerned,  and  before  being 
allowed  to  live  among  Jews,  required  to  be  circum- 
cised.    It  became  tlierefore  a  very  natural  subject  of 
doubt,  whether   such  proselytes   could  be  acknow- 
ledged as  belonging  to  the  Christian  church  without 
receiving  the  Mosaic  seal  of  circumcision.     When 
the  council  at  Jerusalem  met,  therefore,  the  question 
came  before  them  in  a  very  peculiar  form,  and  under 
a  strictly  Jewish  aspect.    It  was  decided  accordingly 
in  the  way  best  fitted  to  obviate  the  prejudices  of  the 
Jewish  against  the  Gentile  converts,  and  to  reconcile 
them  to  their  admissi'  n  to  the  Christian  chiu-ch,  on 
the   same   footing   precisely   as   to   privileges  with 
themselves.     Such  a  decree  passed  under  peculiar 
circumst.inces,  and  strictly  adapted  to  these  circum- 
stances, was  necessarily  temporary  in  its  nature,  and 
co'.dd  only  remain  in  force  so  long  as  the  Jewish  and 
Gentile  converts  were  not  thoroughly  amalgamated 
into  one  body,  and  both  of  them  alike  brouglit  under 
the  inlluence  of  Christian  principle.     In  this  view 
of  the  matter,  it  is  plain  that  in  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  the  Christian  Church  the  decree  of  Jeru- 
Balem  can  be  no  longer  binding,  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  was  applicable  having  long  since   passed 
away.     The  early  Christian  Church,   however,  for 
several  centuries,  continued  rigidly  to  abstain  from 
eating  blood,  and  clergymen  were  ordered  to  observe 
the  apostolic  decree  on  this  subject  under  pain  of  de- 
gradation.   The  Apostolical  canons  are  clear  upon  the 
point,  and  several  decrees  of'  coimcils  were  passed 
upon  the  subject.     Augustine,  however,  states  that 
in  his  time  the  African  church  no  longer  regarded 
the  decree  of  Jerusalem  as  of  force,  and  few  persons, 
he  says,  made  any  scruple  of  eating  blood.     The 
KastJ-in  Church  have  never  ceased  to  hold  it  an  im- 
perative duty  to  abstain  from  things  strangled  and 
from  blood.  The  Mohammedans  also,  whose  religion 


is  a  mixture  of  Judaism  and  Christianity,  practise 
the  same  abstinence.  Both  the  Romish  and  the 
Protestiuit  Churches,  however,  are  agreed  in  regard- 
ing it  as  no  longer  obligatory  upon  Christians  to 
maintain  their  adherence  to  what  they  consider  a  teni- 
porary  arrangement  made  by  the  apostles  under  cir- 
cumstances peculiar  to  the  time  at  which  the  decree 
was  passed.  "  This  decree,"  says  Dr.  Welsh, ''  which 
was  conveyed  in  a  letter  by  bretln'en  who  might  ac- 
company it  with  every  necessary  explanation,  was 
obviously  intended  fora  transition  state  of  the  church, 
when  ancient  Jewish  prejudices  and  the  prevailing 
customs  of  heathenism  presented  a  barrier  to  the 
dilViision  of  Clu'istianity.  It  was  wisely  calculated  to 
remove  difficulties  and  objections  on  the  part  of  the 
Jews ;  and  while  It  imposed  no  real  burden,  and 
could  lead  to  no  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  the 
Gentiles,  it  coiUd  scarcely  fail  to  produce  a  favour- 
able eiVect  upon  heathen  converts,  by  marking  a  dis- 
tinction between  them  and  their  former  associates, 
and  drawing  them  away  from  the  infectious  influence 
of  heathen  superstitious  and  pollutions."  Individual 
Christians  are  here  and  there  to  lie  found  who  have 
some  scruples  as  to  the  eating  of  blood,  but  such  cases 
are  by  no  means  numerous. 

Blood  being  regarded  among  the  ancient  Hebrews 
as  specially  sacred,  the  sprinkling  of  it  in  their  sac 
rifiees  was  considered  as  belonging  to  the  priests 
alone.  The  blood  to  be  sprinkled  was  put  into  a 
vessel  used  for  the  purpose,  and  taken  by  a  priest 
clothed  in  his  official  vestments,  who  carried  it  in 
his  right  hand.  The  blood  of  some  victims  was 
carried  into  the  holy  place,  as  for  example  those 
s;tcrificed  as  sin-offerings  for  the  whole  nation,  the 
bullock  presented  for  the  family  of  Aaron,  and 
that  which  was  offered  by  the  high  priest  himself. 
The  blood  of  other  victims  was  either  sprinkled  upon 
the  horns  or  upon  the  sides  of  the  great  altar  that 
stood  without.  The  mode  of  sprinkling  was  as  follows. 
The  priest  carrying  the  blood  in  his  hand  ascended  the 
steps  of  the  altar,  and,  standing  between  the  east  and 
the  south,  he  dipped  the  forelinger  of  his  right  hand 
in  the  blood,  and  pressing  it  with  his  thumb,  he 
tcuiched  with  the  blood  that  horn  of  the  altar;  then 
in  the  same  way  he  dipped  his  finger  in  blood  at  each 
horn,  till  he  came  to  the  south-west  horn,  which  was 
the  last  tliat  was  sprinkled.  The  blood  that  re- 
mained at  the  close  of  the  sprinkling  was  poured  out 
at  the  bottom  of  the  altar  upon  the  west  side,  and  was 
conveyed  by  a  subterraneous  passage  into  the  vaUey 
t)f  Kedron,  where  it  was  sold  as  manure. 

Tlie  blo(;d  of  animals  used  in  burnt-oirerings,  trcs- 
pass-otVerings,  and  peaee-ofl'erings,  was  sprinkled 
upon  the  sides  of  the  altar  after  this  manner.  The 
priest,  as  he  stood  upon  the  east  side  of  the  altar  near 
the  north-east  corner,  was  to  ca>t  the  blood  out  of 
the  vessel  with  sueh  force,  as  that  part  of  it  might 
fall  ujion  the  east  side  where  he  stood,  and  part  of  it 
npcjn  the  north  side,  and  on  both  sides  below  the  red 
line  that  went  round  about  the  altar.     The  same 
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course  was  followed  while  the  priest  stood  upon  the 
WL'St  side,  near  the  south-west  corner,  that  part  of  it 
might  fall  upon  the  west  side,  and  part  of  it  upon  the 
south.  In  this  way  the  Jewish  priests  imagined  that 
thev  fiiltilled  the  law,  which  commanded  that  the 
blood  should  be  siiriuklcd  round  about  upon  tlie 
altar. 

The  blood  of  some  sacrifices  was  carried  into  the 
holy  place,  and  put  upon  the  horns  of  the  golden 
altar,  or  the  altar  of  incense.  In  the  case  of  such 
victiins,  the  blood  was  sprinkled  seven  times  towards 
the  veil  before  the  most  holy  place  ;  and  then  some  of 
it  was  put  upon  each  horn  of  the  altar,  beginning  at 
that  between  the  east  and  the  north,  and  ending  at 
that  between  the  east  and  the  south,  being  exactly 
the  opposite  of  the  order  observed  in  sprinkling  the 
horns  of  the  other  altar. 

The  blood  of  the  bullock  that  was  ofl'ered  for  a 
sin-otlering  upon  the  Day  of  Atonement  for  the  fa- 
mily of  Aaron,  and  also  that  of  the  goat  wliich  was 
oflered  for  all  Israel,  was  carried  by  the  high  priest 
into  the  holy  of  holies,  where  it  was  sprinkled  once 
upwards  towards  the  mercy-seat,  and  seven  times 
downwards.  Then  the  higli  priist  returned  with 
the  blood  into  the  holy  place,  and  sprinkled  it  in  the 
same  manner  towards  the  veil — that  is,  once  abo  e, 
and  seven  times  below.  The  blood  of  each  victim, 
which  had  been  hitherto  kept  in  separate  vessels, 
was  now  mingled  together  in  one,  and  the  high 
priest  with  his  linger  sprinkled  with  it  the  horns  of 
tlie  golden  altar,  and  .seven  times  he  poured  some  of 
the  blood  upon  the  top  of  the  altar.  The  remaiiuler 
of  the  blood  was  poured  at  the  bottom  of  the  altar  of 
burnt-oS'eriug  on  the  west  side. 

BLOOD  ii.iPTISM.  Any  one  devoted  to  mar- 
tyrdom was  reckoned,  in  the  early  Christian  Church, 
among  the  c<atechumens,  martyrdom  being  regarded 
as  a  full  substitute  for  baptism,  and  therefore  termed 
blood-baptism.  This  notion  was  derived  from  va- 
rious passages  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Thus  .Mark 
X.  39,  "  And  Jesus  said  unto  them.  Ye  shall  indeed 
drink  of  the  cup  that  I  drink  of;  and  with  the  bap- 
tism that  I  am  bajjtized  withal  shall  ye  be  b.aptized  ;  " 
Luke  xii.  50,  "  But  I  have  a  baptism  to  lie  bap- 
tized with ;  and  how  am  I  straitened  till  it  be 
accomplished!"  Martyrdom  was  esteemed  a  pass- 
port for  heaven,  and  therefore  it  was  made  a  sub- 
stitute for  baptism. 

BODIII  (Singhalese,  wMom),  one  of  the  three 
principles  which  influence  a  Budhist  priest.  When 
under  its  power  he  is  kind  and  tractable ;  he  eats 
his  food  slowly  and  is  thoughtful ;  he  avoids  much 
sleep,  and  does  not  procrastinate ;  and  he  reflects  on 
such  subjects  as  imperuianeucy  and  death. 

EODIIISAT,  a  ciindidate  for  the  Budhaship.  See 
BuDiii.yrs. 

BODIIIS.ATWA.  The  incipient  state  of  a 
Budha,  in  the  countless  phases  of  being  through 
which  he  passes  previous  to  receiving  the  Budha- 
ship, 


BOEDROMIUS,  a  surname  of  Apollo  at  Athens, 
indicating  him  to  be  a  helper  in  distress.  Some  sup- 
pose that  he  was  so  called  because  he  assisted  the 
Athenians  in  their  war  with  the  Amazons,  who  were 
defeated  on  the  seventh  of  the  mouth  Boedromion. 
See  next  article. 

BOEDUOMl.A,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Athens  in 
honour  of  Apollo,  under  the  surname  of  Boedromius. 
It  was  celebrated  on  the  seventh  of  the  Grecian 
month  Boedromion.  Plutarch  attributes  the  origin 
of  this  festival  to  the  success  of  the  Athenians  in  the 
war  against  the  Amazons.  No  account  has  come 
down  to  us  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  festival 
was  observe  ',  except  that  sacrifices  were  ofl'ered  to 
Artemis. 

BOGS,  favourite  saints  among  the  Russians.  A 
figure  of  some  patron  saint,  stamped  on  copper,  is 
carried  about  in  the  pocket,  or  fixed  in  some  small 
chapel  in  the  house.  The  practice  naturally  reminds 
us  of  the  Lares  and  Penates  among  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans. The  household  bog  is  usually  painted  on 
wood;  and,  in  the  houses  of  men  of  wealth  and  rank, 
it  is  surrounded  with  diamonds  or  precious  stones,  and 
wa.i  candles  or  tapers  are  biu-ned  before  it.  M.  Chan- 
treau,  in  his  travels  in  Russia,  mentions  having  seen 
in  the  possession  of  a  member  of  the  directing  senate, 
a  cabinet  of  bogs  worth  more  than  a  million  of 
rubles,  ainounting  to  £"222,2'22  4s.  sterling.  Men 
of  all  classes  among  the  Russians  have  their  bogs, 
whom  they  hold  in  the  highest  veneration  The 
most  popular  of  these  patron  saints  are  St.  Nicholas, 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  St.  Sergius,  and  St.  Alexander 
Newski.  In  the  houses  of  the  poor  the  bog  is  some- 
times kept  in  a  snuill  and  obscure  apartment,  but  the 
moment  a  Russian  enters  a  house,  if  the  bog  does 
not  immediately  catch  his  eye,  he  enquires  where 
it  is,  and,  before  saluting  any  of  the  imnates  of  the 
house,  he  approaches  the  bog,  and  crosses  himself 
three  times  before  it,  repeating  "  Lord  have  mercy 
upon  me."  When  it  has  become  decayed  and  woni 
out,  the  precious  relic  is  carefully  buried  in  a  church- 
yard or  a  garden.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  is  put  into 
a  rapid  stream,  that  it  may  be  borne  away  by  the 
current. 

BOGARDINES.    See  Franciscans. 

BOGOMILES  (Slav.  Bog,  God;  mih!,  show 
mercy),  a  sect  of  Christian  heretics  which  sprimg  up 
in  the  twelfth  century,  iu  the  Greek  Empire,  espe 
eially  in  the  region  of  Phllippopolis.  They  have 
sometimes  been  regarded  as  allied  in  doctrine  to  the 
older  Gnostics,  but  they  make  no  reference  to  the 
.lEons,  nor  do  they  make  any  allusion  to  an  origi- 
nal evil  principle.  They  were  sometimes  called 
Phundaites,  frcjin  the  plamda  or  girdle  wdnch  they 
were  accustomed  to  wear.  Their  .s^'stem  of  opinions 
regarded  chiefly  the  higher  order  of  spirits,  at  the 
head  of  wdiom  they  placed  Satanael,  whose  name 
somewhat  resembles  Sammael,  the  angel  of  death 
among  the  Rabbinical  Jews.  They  represented,  ac- 
cording to  Euthymius,  the  Divine  Being  under  tl\e 
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Iii;ine  of  an  old  man,  adopting  tlie  tigiire  probably 
from  the  expression  of  the  proi)het  Daniel,  "The 
Ancient  of  Davs."  We  cannot  describe  the  opinions 
of  the  liogomiles  more  clearly  than  by  adopting  the 
lucid  statement  of  Xeander.  "  Satanael,  they  re- 
garded as  the  lirst-born  son  of  the  supreme  God — in 
which  thev  agreed  with  the  Euchites,  and  with  one 
particular  view  of  the  Parsic  dualism — who  sat  at  the 
right  hand  of  God.  armed  with  divuie  power,  and 
liolding  the  secoml  [dace  after  him.  To  each  of  the 
higher  spirits  God  had  connnitted  a  pariieular  depart- 
ment of  administration,  while  Satmiael  was  placed 
over  all,  as  his  universal  vicegerent.  Thus  he  was 
tempted  to  become  proud ;  and,  intoxicated  with  the 
sense  of  his  |iowcr  and  dignity,  was  for  making  him- 
self independent  of  the  supreme  God,  and  founding 
an  empire  of  his  o^vn.  He  endeavoured  also  to  lead 
away  froin  their  allegiance  the  angels  to  whom  God 
had  entrusted  the  manageinent  of  the  different  por- 
tions of  the  world ;  and  he  succeeded  with  a  part  of 
them.  The  Bogomiles  believed  they  found  Satanael 
described  in  the  unjust  steward  of  the  iiarable,  and 
they  expended  much  labour  in  expotmding  the  se- 
veral points  in  the  parable  in  accordance  with  th's 
notion.  Satanael  now  called  together  the  angels  who 
had  apostatized  with  him,  and  invited  them  to  join 
him  in  laying  the  groundwork  of  a  new  creation,  in- 
dependent of  the  supreme  God,  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth ;  for  the  Father  had  not  yet  dcpri\ed  him 
of  his  divine  form,  he  had  not  as  yet  lost  the  El,  but 
still  possessed  creative  power,  lie  let  himself  down, 
therefore,  with  his  apostate  companions,  into  chaus, 
and  here  laid  the  foundations  of  this  new  empire  ; 
with  his  angels  he  created  man,  and  gave  him  a  bodv 
formed  out  of  the  earth.  To  animate  this  being,  he 
meant  to  give  him  a  portion  of  his  own  spirit ;  but 
he  was  unable  to  carry  the  work  to  its  completion. 
T'herefore  he  had  recourse  to  the  supreme  God,  be- 
seeching him  to  have  pity  on  his  own  image,  and 
binding  himself  to  share  with  him  in  the  possession 
of  man.  lie  promised  that,  by  tin;  race  proceeding 
from  man,  the  places  of  those  angels  should  be  made 
good  who  had  fallen  from  God  in  heaven.  So  the 
supreme  God  took  pity  on  this  image,  and  commu- 
nicated to  it  a  portion  of  his  own  spirit,  and  so  man 
became  a  living  soid.  But  now,  when  Adam  and 
Eve,  who  had  been  created  with  him,  became  ra- 
diant with  splendour,  in  virtue  of  the  divine  life 
that  had  been  communicated  to  them,  Satanael, 
seiz(!d  with  envy,  resolved  to  defeat  the  destination 
nl' mankinil  to  enter  into  those  vacant  places  of  the 
higher  spiritual  world.  For  this  ]im-pose  he  se- 
duced Eve,  intending  by  intercom-se  with  her  to 
bring  forth  a  posterity  which  should  overjiower  and 
extinginsh  the  posterity  of  Adam.  Thus  Cain  was 
begotten,  the  representative  of  the  evil  principle  in 
humanity ;  while  Abel,  the  ofl'spring  of  Adam  and 
Kve,  was  the  representative  of  the  good  principle. 
Siilanael  ruled  in  the  world  ho  had  created.  Me 
had  power  to  lead  astray  the  majority  of  mankind, 


80  that  but  (c\v  attained  to  their  ultimate  destination. 
It  was  he  who  represented  himself  to  the  Jews  as 
the  supreme  God.  He  employed  JMoses  as  his  in- 
strument ;  giving  him  the  law,  which  in  fact  the 
apostle  Paid  describes  as  begetting  sin  ;  he  bestowed 
on  Moses  the  power  of  working  miracles.  Many 
thousands  were  thus  brought  to  ruin  by  the  tyranny 
ofSatan.ael.  Then  the  good  God  had  pity  on  the 
higher  nature  in  himianity  which  had  proceeded 
from  himself  and  was  akin  to  his  own.  in  that  hu- 
manity which  had  become  so  estranged  from  its 
destination  by  the  crafty  plots  of  Satanael.  He 
determined  to  rescue  men  from  the  dominion  of 
Satanael,  and  to  deprive  the  latter  of  his  jiower. 
For  this  purpose,  in  the  5500th  year  after  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  he  caused  to  emanate  from  him- 
self a  si)irit  who  was  called  the  Son  of  God,  Logos, 
the  archangel  Michael,  exalted  above  all  the  angels, 
the  angel  of  the  great  council,  Isa.  ix.  6,  who  was  to 
overthrow  the  empire  of  Satanael  and  occupy  his 
place.  This  being  he  sent  clown  into  the  world  in 
an  ethereal  body,  which  resembled  an  earthly  body 
only  in  its  outward  a|)i)earance.  He  made  use  ot 
Mary  simply  as  a  ehamiel  of  introduction.  She 
found  the  divine  child  already  in  its  swaddling- 
clothes  in  the  manger,  without  knowing  how  it  came 
there.  Of  com-se,  all  that  was  sensible  here,  was 
merely  in  appearance.  Satanael,  who  held  desus  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a  man.  and  saw  his  kingdom 
among  the  Jews  drawn  into  apustacy  and  endangered 
by  him,  plotted  his  death.  But  Jesus  baffled  him ; 
in  reality,  he  coidd  not  be  alVeeted  by  any  sensuous 
siill'erings.  He  who,  though  supposed  to  be  dead, 
was  exalted  above  all  suffering,  appeared  on  the  third 
day,  in  the  full  vigour  of  life  ;  when,  laying  aside  the 
veil  of  his  seeming  earthly  body,  he  showed  himself 
to  Satanael  in  his  true  heavenly  form.  The  latter 
was  forced  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy,  and  being 
deprived  by  Christ  of  his  divine  power,  was  obliged  to 
give  up  the  name  El,  and  remain  nothing  but  Satan. 
Christ  then  ascended  to  the  right  hand  of  God,  to  bo 
the  second  after  him,  and  to  occupy  the  place  of  the 
ruined  Satanael.  When  Christ  was  now  removed 
from  the  earth,  and  taken  up  into  heaven,  God 
caused  a  second  power,  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  emanate 
from  himself,  who  took  the  place  of  the  now  risen 
and  exalted  Christ,  by  his  intluences  on  individual 
souls  and  the  community  of  the  faithful.  It  may  be 
noticed  as  a  characteristic  peculiarity,  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  reiiresented  by  the  Bogomiles  under  the 
form  of  a  beardless  youth,  doubtless  a  symbol  of  his 
all-renovating  power.  They  regarded  it  as  the  final 
end  of  all  things,  that  when  Christ  and  the  Holy 
Gho.st  should  have  finished  their  whole  work,  all  the 
consequences  of  the  apostasy  from  God  woidd  be  re- 
moved, and  the  redeemed  souls  would  attain  to  their 
final  destination.  Then  God  would  receive  back 
into  himself  those  powers  which  had  emanated  from 
him,  and  all  things  would  return  to  their  original 
unity." 
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The  Bogomiles  rejected  baptism  with  water,  hold- 
ing that  the  only  Cliristiaii  baptism  was  a  baptism  of 
the  Spirit,  to  be  im[iarted  simply  by  caUiiig  upon  the 
Holy  Ghost,  with  the  laying  on  of  hands.  The  mode 
of  admission  into  the  sect  was  very  peculiar.  The 
candidate  for  initiation  passed  through  a  previous 
course  of  preparation,  which  consisted  of  the  confes- 
sion of  sins,  fasting,  and  jirayer.  He  was  then  in- 
troduced into  the  assembly,  when  the  presiding  offi- 
cer laid  the  gospel  of  John  upon  his  head,  and  they 
invoked  upon  him  the  Holy  Ghost  and  rejieated  the 
Lord's  Praj'er.  lie  was  then  required  to  lead  a  life 
of  probation,  in  the  course  of  which  he  observed  the 
strictest  abstinence,  and,  if  he  faithfully  passed 
through  his  probationary  period,  he  was  again  intro- 
duced into  the  assembly,  placed  with  his  face  towards 
the  cast,  and  tlie  gospel  of  John  again  laid  upon  his 
head.  The  whole  assembly,  men  and  women,  touch- 
ed his  head  with  their  hands,  and  sung  together  a 
hymn  of  thanksgiving  to  God,  that  the  man  had 
proved  himself  worthy  to  be  admitted  as  a  member 
of  their  community. 

As  the  Bogomiles  refused  to  admit  an  outward 
celebration  of  baptism,  so  they  seem  to  have  been 
equally  opposed  to  an  outward  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  They  contended  against  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  of  saints  and  images, 
refusing  also  all  reverence  for  a  crucifix.  Euthy- 
mius  alleges  that  they  rejected  tlie  historical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  but  received  tlie  P.salms  and 
tlie  Prophets,  and  all  tlie  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. To  tlie  gospel  of  John  they  seemed  to  attach 
a  peculiar  value  and  importance.  They  looked  upon 
the  dominant  church  as  an  apostate  church,  ruled  by 
Satanael,  while  they  represented  themselves  as  the 
true  followers  of  Christ. 

The  Bogomiles  had  no  sooner  sprung  up  in  A.  D. 
1116,  than  their  tenets  were  adopted  by  individuals 
belonging  even  to  the  highest  classes  of  society. 
The  Greek  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus  hearing  how 
rapidly  the  sect  was  spreading,  resolved  to  take 
steps  to  ascertain  the  real  leaders  of  the  movement. 
Por  this  purpose  he  caused  several  members  of  the 
community  to  be  arrested  and  put  to  the  torture  ; 
and  by  this  cruel  stratagem  he  learned  that  an  old 
monk,  by  name  Basilius,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
party.  The  emperor,  accordingly,  invited  tliis  leader 
of  the  Bogomiles  to  a  private  interview  at  the  palace, 
pretending  that  he  wished  to  learn  the  principles  of 
the  sect  with  the  design  of  joining  it.  The  old  man, 
though  at  lirst  suspicious,  at  length  acceded  to  the 
request.  He  repaired  to  the  royal  residence,  and, 
while  unfolding  the  principles  of  the  community 
which  he  headed,  a  person  was  stationed  by  the  em- 
peror behind  a  curtain  taking  notes  of  the  whole  con- 
versation. When  sufficient  information  had  Wen  ob- 
tained to  secure  the  condemnation  of  the  unwary  monk, 
the  curtain  was  raised,  and  there  stood  before  him 
an  array  of  clerical  dignitaries,  ready  to  pronounce 
a  sentence  likely  to  suppress  the  obnoxious    sefit. 
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Basilius  was  forthwith  conducted  to  jirison,  and  num- 
bers of  the  Bogomiles  were  arrested,  as  well  as  some 
who  had  no  connection  with  the  sect.  To  separate 
the  innocent  from  the  guilty,  the  emperor  devised 
the  following  plan.  He  caused  the  whole  of  those 
who  had  been  arrested  to  appear  in  a  public  place 
before  a  large  assembly,  in  the  centre  of  which  he 
took  his  seat  on  an  elevated  throne.  Two  great 
tires  were  kindled,  the  one  of  them  having  a  cross 
placed  beside  it,  and  the  other  none.  The  em- 
peror now  declared  that  all  were  to  be  put  to 
death,  and  those  who  wished  to  die  as  believers  were 
to  pay  their  homage  to  the  cross.  Those  who 
obeyed  this  command  were  dismissed  with  a  simple 
admonition,  while  those  who  refused  to  do  homage 
to  the  crucifix  were  doomed  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment. Basilius  alone  perished  at  the  stake  in  a.d. 
1119.  The  death  of  their  leader  did  not  prevent 
the  BogomQes  from  actively  propagating  their  opi- 
nions. They  speedily  spread  themselves  through- 
out the  Greek  Empire.  The  writings  of  a  venerated 
monk,  Constantiiis  Chrysomalos,  are  said  to  have 
contributed  greatly  to  the  diffusion  of  these  doc- 
trines. It  was  not,  however,  till  after  his  death 
that  a  s)-nod,  assembled  at  Constantinople  in  A.  D. 
1140,  under  the  Emperor  Emmanuel  Comnenus, 
pronounced  condemnation  on  him  and  his  followers. 
In  the  year  114.S,  two  Cappadocian  bishops,  Cle- 
mens and  Leontius,  were  deposed  as  Bogomiles  by  a 
synod  at  Constantinople  ;  about  the  same  time,  and 
for  the  same  reason,  Nijihon,  a  monk,  was  sentenced 
to  imprisonment.  In  the  tenets  which  they  held, 
and  the  opposition  which  they  manifested  to  the 
dominant  church,  the  Bogomiles  bore  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  Cathaki  and  the  Paulicians 
(which  see). 

BOHEMIAN  BRETHKEN.  See  Mokavians, 
Hussites,  Taborites. 

BOIAS,  medico-priests  among  the  native  Indians 
of  the  Caribbee  islands.  Each  of  these  Boias  has  a 
particular  genius,  whom  they  pretend  to  invoke  by 
humming  over  certain  words,  and  by  smoking  to- 
bacco. They  never  call  upon  this  genius  or  demon, 
unless  in  the  night,  and  in  a  place  where  there  is 
neither  fu-e  nor  Mght.  The  Boias  seem  to  be  con- 
jurors or  wizards,  who  possess  the  secret  of  destroy- 
ing their  enemies  with  charms.  The  old  Boias 
make  their  candidates  for  the  priesthood  pass  through 
a  somewhat  severe  discipline.  The  novice  is  ob- 
liged from  his  infancy  to  abstain  from  various  kinds 
of  meat,  and  even  to  live  u])on  bread  and  water  in  a 
little  hut,  where  he  is  visited  by  no  person  except  his 
masters.  To  eft'ect  his  purification,  incisions  are 
made  in  his  skin,  and  tobacco-juice  is  admuiistered 
to  him  freely.  His  body  is  rubbed  over  with  gum, 
which  they  afterwards  cover  with  featliers,  in  order 
to  make  him  exact  and  diligent  in  consulting  the 
genii,  and  obeying  their  orders.  They  teach  him  to 
cure  the  diseased,  and  to  conjure  up  the  spirit. 
When  a  Boia  is  summoned  in  a  case  of  sickness,  he 
2  a. 
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immsdijitely  orders  the  fire  to  bo  extini'iiished  in  the 
first  instance ;  tlicn  he  goes  into  a  corner,  where  he 
orders  the  patient  to  be  brouuht  to  him.  He  now 
smokes  a  leaf  of  tobacco,  and  bruises  a  jiart  of  it  in 
liis  hands,  and,  snaMjiing  his  fingers,  blows  what  he 
has  rubbed  into  tlie  air.  The  odour  of  tliis  per- 
fume attracts  tlie  Chcmen  or  good  spirit,  and  tlie 
Boia,  approacliing  liis  [latient,  feels,  jn-esses,  and 
handles,  several  times  in  succession,  the  diseased  part, 
if  it  be  outward,  and  applying  his  mouth  to  the  part, 
he  pretends  to  suck  out  the  diseased  matter.  Should 
the  patient  fail  to  obtain  the  expected  relief,  the 
Boia  lays  aside  bis  medical  character,  and  assumes 
that  of  a  priest,  administering  consolation  to  the 
afflicted  person,  and  endeavouring  to  reconcile  bim 
to  a  sjieedy  departure  from  this  world. 

BONA  DEA,  a  Roman  divinity,  daughter  of 
Faunus,  and  an  object  of  worship  almost  exclusively 
to  females,  to  whom  she  made  known  her  oracles.  A 
festival  in  honoiu-  of  this  goddess  was  celebrated  every 
year  on  the  1st  of  May,  the  ceremonies  being  con- 
ducted wholly  by  the  vestal  virgins,  and  only  females, 
generally  of  the  higher  ranks,  were  permitted  to  take 
part  in  them.  The  house  of  the  consul  or  praetor, 
wiiere  the  festival  was  held,  was  adorned  as  a  temple 
with  all  kinds  of  flowers  except  myrtle.  The  statue 
of  the  Bona  Dea  was  covered  with  a  garland  of  v  ne- 
leaves,  and  a  serpent  was  twined  around  its  feet. 
The  solemnities  were  conducted  by  night,  with 
drinking  and  dancing.  Tlie  Bona  Dea  is  sometimes 
regarded  by  Greek  writers  as  the  same  wilh  IIi;- 
CATF.  or  ri-.RSiiPHONE  (which  see). 

BONI  HOMINES  (Lat.  good  men),  a  name  some- 
times applied  to  the  Catiiaki  or  I'AfLiciANS 
(which  see),  in  the  eleventh  century. 

B0N0SL4.NS,  a  Cliristian  sect  which  arose  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  headed  by  Bo- 
nosus,  a  bishop,  probably  of  Sardica  in  lllyriuin. 
They  were  accused  of  maintaining  that  Mary  the 
mother  of  our  Lord  did  not  always  remain  a  virgin, 
but  bore  several  children  after  the  birth  of  Jesus.  It 
is  very  doubtful,  however,  whether  Bonosus  and  his 
followers  maintained  what  has  sometimes  been  im- 
puted to  them,  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  and  was 
the  Son  of  God  only  by  adoption.  Yet  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  centuries,  there  were  heretics  both  in 
Prance  and  Spain,  bearing  the  name  of  Bonosians, 
who  opposed  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  of  the 
divinity  of  Clu"ist.  Pope  Gregory  says,  that  the 
chtn-ch  rejected  their  baptism,  because  they  did  not 
baptize  in  the  name  of  the  three  Persons.  But  the 
council  of  Aries,  held  in  the  year  A.  D.  452,  by  tlie 
seventeenth  canon,  commands  tlie  Bonosians  to  be 
received  into  the  church  by  the  holy  unction,  the 
imposition  of  hands,  and  a  confession  of  faitli,  it  be- 
ing certain  tliat  they  baptize  in  tlie  name  of  the 
Trinity.  The  lionosians  have  sometimes  been  con- 
foundi'd  with  the  Piiotimans  (which  see). 

BONZl'LS,  priests  in  China,  Tartary,  and  Thibet. 
Great  numbers  were  formerly  attached  to  each  pa- 


goda, and  although  they  lived  in  monasteries,  they 
were  wholly  dependent  for  subsistence  on  public 
charity.  The  most  recent  travellers,  Iiowever,  in- 
form us,  that  the  moderate  provision  which  they  pick 
up  by  begging,  is  quite  insufficient  for  their  support, 
and  hence,  they  are  under  the  necessity  of  working 
at  some  trade  for  their  living.  Most  of  them  act  as 
schoolmasters,  and  those  who  are  incajiable  of  teach- 
ing, wander  up  and  down  begging  fi-om  door  to  door, 
the  revenues  of  the  pagodas  being  no  longer  ade- 
quate for  their  livelihood.  M.  Hue,  in  his  '  L'Km- 
pire  Chinois,'  informs  us,  that  they  are  daily  diuun- 
isbing  in  nundicrs.  The  manner  in  which  they  re- 
cruit their  ranks  is  singular.  The  Bonne  who  is  at- 
tached to  a  pagoda,  purchases  for  a  small  sum  one  of 
the  children  of  a  poor  family.  He  shaves  the  boy's 
head,  and  appoints  him  his  pupil,  or  rather  his  at- 
tendant. Tlie  poor  child  waits  upon  his  master  on 
all  occasions,  and  at  length  becomes  accustomed  to 
the  life  of  a  Bonze.  In  course  of  time  he  succeeds 
his  master,  and  thus  the  race  of  Bonzes  is  perjie- 
tuated.  At  one  period  these  priests  exercised  a 
powerful  induence  over  the  people,  but  this  is  no 
longer  the  case,  their  authority  ami  importance  being 
completely  gone.  In  the  recent  insurrection,  the  re- 
volutionary p.-irty,  as  M.  Hue  tells  us,  sought  to 
render  themsehes  popular  by  murdering  the  Bonzes 
in  every  district  through  which  they  ]ias.sed. 

A  large  monastery  in  which  the  Bonzes  resided 
was  generally  connected  with  each  pagoda.  Tlicse 
monasteries,  once  so  famous,  are  now  almost  entirely 
dcsertcil.  M.  Hue  gives  an  account  of  a  visit  whicli 
he  paid  to  one  of  the  most  famous  of  these  jirieslly 
residences,  that  which  is  situated  on  the  island  of 
Pou-tou.  More  than  fifty  monasteries,  he  says,  arc 
scattered  over  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  in  the 
valleys,  of  this  beautiful  and  picturesque  island. 
These  large  monasteries,  however,  wdiich  were  once 
crowded  with  Bonzes,  arc  now,  as  this  traveller  in- 
forms us,  "  almost  entirely  abandoned  to  legions  of 
rats,  and  to  large  spiders  wliich  weave  their  webs  in 
peace  in  the  deserted  ccIIb."  Over  each  of  the  monas- 
teries a  superior  is  appointed,  who  is,  however,  rather 
an  administrator  of  temporal  goods,  than  a  ruler  to 
wdiom  all  the  otlier  Bonzes  resident  there  are  bound 
to  yield  obedience.  They  are  usually  distinguished 
from  the  laity,  not  only  by  tlie  tonsure,  but  nianv  of 
them  by  wearing  a  chaplet  about  their  necks,  con- 
sisting of  a  hundred  beads,  and,  besides,  they  have 
at  the  end  of  their  stafl'  a  wooden  bird.  Though 
themselves  very  poor,  they  arc  said  to  be  generally 
charitable  to  others.  They  assemble  the  people  to 
worship  by  the  ringing  of  some  particular  bells,  and 
often  also  by  the  sound  of  trumpets.  To  become  a 
Bonze,  any  one  has  only  to  .shave  bis  head  and  i)ut 
on  a  robe  with  long  and  wide  sleeves,  and  to  give  up 
the  ofhce  he  has  only  to  change  bis  dress  and  let  his 
hair  grow. 

Wc  learn  from  M.  Hue,  that  convents  of  female 
Bonzes  aie  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  China, 
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partk-alarly  in  the  southeni  provinces.  Theii-  cos- 
tume (liifers  little  from  that  of  the  male  bonzes. 
They  have  their  heads  completely  shaven  ;  they  are 
not  confined  to  their  convents,  but  are  often  to  be 
seen  walking  in  the  public  tiioroughfares. 

BONNET,  a  covering  for  the  head,  worn  by  the 
Jewish  priests,  as  appointed  in  Exod.  xxviii.  40. 
•According  to  the  Jewish  Rabbis,  this  article  of  dress 
was  made  of  a  piece  of  cloth  sixteen  yards  long,  and 
whicli  covered  tlie  head  lilce  a  helmet  or  turban.  The 
mitre,  however,  wliicli  was  worn  only  by  the  high 
priest,  is  described  by  Josephus  as  a  bonnet  without 
a  crown,  which  did  not  cover  tlie  whole  head,  but 
only  the  middle  part  of  it.  The  bonnet  came  lower 
down  upon  the  forehead  tlian  the  mitre,  and  rose  up 
higher,  tapering  upwards  to  a  point.  Josephus  says 
that  the  bonnet  worn  by  private  priests  was  com- 
posed of  many  folds  of  linen  cloth  sewed  together  in 
tlie  form  of  a  thick  woven  crown  of  linen.  The 
whole  was  covered  with  a  piece  of  linen  cloth  which 
descended  to  the  'forehead,  that  the  seams  might  be 
concealed.  The  same  autlior  remarks  that  the  high 
priest's  bonnet  was  identical  with  that  of  the  priests, 
except  that  another  piece,  of  a  violet  colour,  covered 
the  back  part  of  the  head  and  the  temples,  and  was 
surrounded  with  a  triple  crown  of  gold,  in  which 
were  small  buttons  of  henbane-flowers.  This  circle 
of  flowers  was  interrupted  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
crown  by  the  plate  of  gold,  on  which  the  name  of 
God  was  engraven.     See  Mitric. 

BOR,  the  father  of  the  three  Scandinavian  gods, 
Odin,  Vili,  and  Ve.  His  wife  was  a  Joten  or  giant- 
woman,  whose  name  was  Bcsia,  the  daughter  of  Bril- 
thora.  From  the  '  Northern  Antiquities'  it  appears 
that  the  creators  of  the  first  human  pair  are  all 
sons  of  B()r ;  that  the  oldest  of  them,  Odui,  conferred 
upon  the  man  and  woman  life  and  souls  ;  the  second, 
Vili,  motion  and  knowledge  ;  and  the  third,  V.g, 
speech,  beauty,  sight,  and  hearing,  with  the  addition 
of  raiment.  The  mode  of  man's  creation  was,  accord- 
ing to  this  system,  very  peculiar.  One  da^'  as  the 
sous  of  Bbr,  or  the  gods,  were  taking  a  walk  on  the 
sea-shore,  they  found  two  pieces  of  wood  floathig  upon 
the  water;  these  they  took,  and  out  of  them  made  a 
man  and  woman. 

BORAC.     See  Alcorac. 

BORAS,  a  remarkable  race  found  in  all  the  larger 
towns  in  the  province  of  Gujerat  in  Hindustan,  who, 
though  Mohannnedans  in  religion,  are  Jews  in  fea- 
tures, manners,  and  genius. 

BORDJ,  or,  with  the  article  prefixed,  Alboruj, 
the  mythic  world-mountain  of  the  ancient  Persians 
From  this  mountain,  situated  in  Persia,  all  munxlme 
existence  took  its  rise,  and  the  stars  leapt  into  their 
orbicular  paths.  Cosniicilly  considered,  it  is  the 
symbol  of  creation,  and  its  genetic  connection  with 
the  Infinite  Supreme  Essence.  The  Bordj  is  affirmed 
to  be  the  na\'el  of  the  world,  and  tlie  mountain  of 
mountains.  It  towers  far  above  the  most  elevated 
parts  of  the  earth,   and,  overtoppuig    the    clouds, 


reaches  the  subtile  ether  of  heaven.  From  it  have 
descended  prophets  and  lawgivers  who  imparled  to 
mankind  the  rays  of  a  purer  light,  and  opened  to 
them  the  vista  of  a  brighter  hope.  In  short,  it 
was  tlie  prolific  seed-bed  and  potent  centre  of  the 
religious  dogmas  and  liturgio  rites  of  the  ancient 
Persians. 

BOREAS,  the  north  wind,  represented  by  the  an- 
cient Greeks  as  dwelling  in  a  cave  of  Mount  Hienius 
in  Tlirace.  In  the  Persian  war,  the  Athenians  felt 
their  obligations  to  Boreas,  for  destroying  the  ships 
of  the  enemy.  The  inhabitants  of  Megalopolis  also 
honoured  him  v.ith  a  regular  festival  held  every  year, 
in  memory  of  the  assistance  wliich  they  received  from 
him  in  their  contests  with  the  Spartans.  See  next 
article. 

•BOREAS.MUS,  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  Athe- 
nians in  honour  of  Boreas,  the  north  wind,  which  had 
sailteied  the  .ships  of  Xerxes  in  the  Persian  war. 

BORIIAN,  the  name  of  God  among  the  Tartars. 
A  Lama  of  Thibet  said  to  M.  Hue,  speaking  of  that 
people,  "  They  prostrate  thenisehes  before  all  that 
they  meet ;  all  is  Borhan  in  their  eyes.  At  every 
step  they  throw  themselves  on  the  ground,  and  lift- 
ing their  clasped  hands  to  their  ibivhead,  cry  out, 
Borluin,  Borhan.'''' 

BORRELISTS,  a  sect  said  to  have  arisen  in  Hol- 
land towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Tliey  were  the  disciples  of  Adam  Borrel,  a  Dutch 
minister  wdio  was  well  skilled  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Latin  languages.  His  brother  was  Dutch  am- 
bassador at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  The  Borrelists 
were  somewhat  alhcd  hi  senthncnt  to  tlie  Men.no- 
NITES  (which  see),  though  they  formed  a  separate 
body.  They  seem  to  have  been  noted  for  strictness 
of  religious  deportment,  approaching  even  to  aus- 
terity. They  held  the  notion  that  religion,  being 
.spiritual  in  its  natm'e,  all  outward  ordinances  of  any 
kind  were  unnecessary,  and  indeed  incon--istent  with 
true  acceptable  worship.  They  maintained  also  that 
the  Word  of  God  ought  to  be  read  witliout  note  or 
comment,  and  that  all  human  exjiositions  only  cor- 
rupted the  pui-ity  of  the  inspii-ed  vohime.  In  many 
points  this  sect  resembled  the  Society  of  Friends. 

BORVSTHENES,  or  Dnieper,  universidly  re- 
\  ered  among  the  Russians  in  ancient  times  as  a  holy- 
river,  and  in  the  holy  city  Kiev,  or  Kiew,  situated 
on  its  right  bank,  nearly  all  the  gods  of  the  Slavic 
race  were  at  one  time  assembled.  In  an  island,  at 
the  dislancii  of  four  days'  journey  from  its  mouth, 
the  inhabitants  of  Kiew  in  their  annual  voyages  to 
the  Black  sea,  in  the  month  of  June,  oli'ered  their 
sacrifices  mider  a  sacred  oak. 

BOSCI  (Gr.  grazers),  a  sort  of  monks  in  the  re- 
gions of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  in  early  times. 
They  derived  their  name  from  their  pecuhar  manner 
of  living,  as  they  never  dwelt  in  any  house,  eat  no 
ilesh  or  bread,  nor  drank  wine,  but  fed  only  upon  the 
herbs  of  the  field.  This  class  of  monks  Is  mentioned 
by  Sozomeu. 
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BOTAN'O.MAN'CY  (Gi-.  ilivination  by  herbs),  a 
species  of  divination  practised  by  tlie  ancient  Greeks. 
It  was  done  by  writini;  one's  name  on  lierbs  and 
leaves,  which  were  then  exposed  to  tlie  winds,  and 
as  many  of  the  letters  as  remained  in  their  proper 
places  beini;  joined  togetlicr,  contained  an  answer  to 
their  question.     8ce  Divination. 

r.O-'rUICK  (AVoRsiirp  oi'-  Tnp,).  It  wa>  under 
the  bo-tree  that  Gotania  Bndha  attained  tlie  Hiidlia- 
8hi[).  Tlie  worship  of  this  tree  in  Ceylon  is  of  very 
ancient  origin.  The  city  of  Hndha  Gaya,  which,  from 
the  extent  of  its  niiiis,  appears  to  have  been  largo 
and  populous,  was  erected  near  the  bo-tree,  and  on 
the  very  spot  on  which  this  town  once  stood  a  bo- 
tree  still  flourishes,  whicli  is  regarded  by  the  Riid- 
hists  as  the  same  tree  under  wliich  Gotama  sat  more 
than  two  thousand  years  ago.  Europem  travellers, 
however,  do  not  regard  it  as  more  than  a  centurv 
old.  In  tlie  court-yard  of  nearly  every  monastery  or 
temple  in  Ceylon,  there  is  a  bo-tree,  whieli  is  said  to 
be  taken  from  the  tree  at  Anuradhapura,  brought 
over  to  the  island  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
centm-y  before  Christ.  It  is  generally  thought  by 
the  Budhists  that  the  place  where  the  bo-tree  stands 
is  the  centre  of  the  world.  Mr.  Spenee  Ilardv,  in 
his  work  on  Eastern  Monachism,  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  worship  of  this  tree. 

"  At  the  time  when  the  usual  residence  of  Gotama 
was  near  the  city  of  Sewet,  the  people  brought 
dowers  and  perfumes  to  present  to  him  as  offerings ; 
but  as  he  was  absent,  they  threw  them  down  near 
the  wall,  and  went  away.  When  Anepidn  and  the 
other  up.^sikas  .saw  what  had  ocem-red,  thev  were 
grieved,  and  wished  that  some  permanent  olyect  of 
worship  were  appointed,  at  which  they  might  pre- 
sent their  o.Terings  diu-ing  the  absence  of  the  sage. 
As  the  same  disaiipointment  occiuTcd  several  times, 
they  made  known  their  wishes  to  Ananda,  who  in- 
formed Hudha  on  his  return.  In  consequence  of  this 
intimation,  Budlia  said  to  Ananda,  '  The  objects  that 
are  proper  to  receive  worship  are  of  three  kinds, 
seririka.  uddesika,  and  pariblic5gika.  In  tiie  last  di- 
vision is  the  tree  at  the  foot  of  which  I  became 
Budha.  Therefore  send  to  obtain  a  branch  of  that 
tree,  and  set  it  in  the  court  of  this  wih.ara.  He  who 
worships  it  will  receive  the  same  reward  as  if  he 
worshipped  me  in  person.'  When  a  place  had  been 
prepared  by  the  king  for  ils  reception,  Mugalan 
went  through  the  air  to  the  spot  in  the  forest  where 
the  bo-tree  stood,  and  bnuight  aw.av  a  fruit  that  h.'ul 
begim  to  germinate,  which  he  delivered  to  Ananda, 
from  whom  it  passed  to  the  king,  ami  from  the  king 
to  iVnepidu,  who  received  it  in  a  golden  vessel.  No 
sooner  was  it  placed  in  the  spot  it  was  intended  to 
occupy  in  the  court,  than  it  at  once  began  to  grow  ; 
and  as  the  people  looked  on  in  wonder  it  became  a 
tree,  large  as  a  tree  of  the  forest,  being  50  cubits 
high,  with  live  branches  extending  in  the  five 
directions,  each  50  cubits  in  length.  The  people 
presented  to  it   many   costly   offerings,   and   built 


a  wall  around  it  of  the  seven  gems.  As  it  had' 
been  procured  by  means  of  Ananda,  it  was  called 
by  his  name.  Budha  was  requested  to  honour 
it  by  sitting  at  its  foot  as  he  had  .sat  at  the  foot 
of  the  tree  in  the  forest  of  Uruwela ;  but  he  said 
that  when  he  had  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  in 
the  forest  he  became  Budha,  and  that  it  was  not 
meet  he  should  sit  in  the  same  manner  near  any 
other  tree. 

"The  vastnes^  of  the  ruins  near  I!ndh;i  (Java  is 
also  an  evidence  that  the  original  bo-tree  nuist  have 
been  vi.sited  by  great  nundiers  of  ]iilgrims,  and  have 
been  regarded  with  pccidiar  veueralion.  It  is  said 
that  not  long  after  the  death  of  Gotama  a  number  of 
priests  went  to  worsliip  this  tree,  among  whom  was 
one  who,  in  passing  through  a  village,  was  accosted 
by  a  woman  a-s  he  sat  in  the  hall  of  reflection  ;  and 
when  she  learnt  whither  he  was  bound,  and  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  gained  by  making  an  offering  to  this 
sacred  object,  she  listened  with  much  jileasure,  but 
regretted  that  as  she  was  poor,  working  in  the  house 
of  another  for  hire,  and  had  not  so  much  as  a  mea- 
sure of  rice  for  the  next  day,  it  was  not  in  her  power 
to  make  any  oll'ering  besides  the  cloth  she  wore ; 
and  this  cloth,  after  washing  it,  she  presented  to  the 
priest,  requesting  him  to  offer  it  in  her  luime  to  the 
b(5-tree,  that  she  might  receive  the  merit  resulting 
therefrom.  The  priest  acceded  to  her  request,  and 
offered  tlie  clotli  as  a  banner.  At  midnight  the  wo- 
man died,  but  was  born  in  a  dewa-hika,  whore  she 
lived  in  the  greatest  splendour,  arrayed  in  the  most 
beautiful  garments.  The  day  after  the  priest  visited 
the  tree  he  retired  to  the  forest,  and  fell  asleeii ; 
when  a  female  appeared  to  him,  with  many  attend- 
ants, singing  sweetly,  and  playing  the  most  enchant- 
ing music.  The  priest  asked  her  who  she  was,  and 
she  said,  '  Do  you  not  know  me  ?  I  am  the  female 
in  whose  name  you  presented  the  cloth.  Yesteiday 
I  was  ir;ean  and  filthy,  but  to-day  I  am  clean  and 
beautiful ;  and  this  1  have  gained  through  the  merit 
of  the  ottering  at  the  bo-tree." 

In  the  Bo-tree,  or  Jicus  reli(/i'o'o,  is  observed  the 
same  .shaking  of  its  leaves,  as  is  seen  in  the  aspen  of 
Syria  ;  and  the  Budhists  allege,  that  the  leaves  thus 
constantly  move  out  of  respect  for  the  great  sage. 
It  is  customary  to  plant  a  bo-tree  on  the  momid  un- 
der which  re]iose  the  ashes  of  the  Kandiaii  chiefs 
and  priests.  An  interesting  ceremony  connected  with 
this  tree,  is  ipioted  by  Mr.  Hardy,  from  'Knox's 
Captivity  in  Ceyluii  :'  '■  Under  the  tree,  at  some 
convenient  distance,  about  leu  or  twelve  feet  at  the 
outmost  edge  of  the  platf'orui,  they  usually  builil 
booths  or  tents;  some  are  made  slight,  only  with 
leaves,  for  the  present  use;  but  oiliers  are  built 
sid)stantial,  with  hewn  timber  and  clay  walls,  which 
stand  many  years.  These  buildings  are  divided  into 
small  tenements  for  each  particular  family.  The 
whole  town  joins,  and  each  man  builds  his  own  apart- 
ment, so  that  the  building  goes  quite  round,  like  a 
circle  ;  only  one  gap  is  left,  which  is  to  pass  through 
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the  bi5-tree,  and  this  gap  is  built  over  with  a  Ivind  of 
portal.  The  use  of  these  bu!liiinj;s  is  for  the  enter- 
tainuieut  of  the  women,  who  take  great  delinht  to 
come  and  see  tliese  ceremonies,  clad  in  their  ricliest 
and  bvst  a|iparel.  They  employ  themselves  in  see- 
ing the  dancerS;  and  the  jutrglers  do  their  tricks, 
who  afterwards  by  their  im|iortunity  get  money  from 
tliem,  or  a  ring  ort'  their  fingers,  or  some  such  mat- 
ter. Here  also  they  spend  their  time  in  eating 
betle,  and  in  talking  with  their  consorts,  and  show- 
ing their  fine  clotlies.  These  solemnities  arc  always 
in  the  night ;  the  booths  all  set  round  with  lamps ; 
nor  are  they  ended  in  one  night,  but  last  three  or 
four,  until  the  full  moon,  which  always  puts  a  period 
to  tliem." 

BOUltAITS  (Religion  of  the).  This  is  a 
people  of  Mongol  origin,  who  reside  in  the  western 
part  of  Siberia,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  China  in  the 
government  of  Irkutzk.  Their  religion  is  a  mixture 
of  Lanudxin.  and  S/inmnism.  In  their  huts  they 
have  wooden  idols,  naked  or  clothed  :  others  are  of 
felt,  tin,  or  lamb's  skin  ;  and  others  again  rude  daub- 
ings  with  soot  by  the  h'hamans,  or  priests,  who  give 
thern  arbitrary  names.  The  women  are  not  allowed 
to  approacli  or  to  pass  before  them.  'I'he  Bourait, 
when  he  goes  out  or  returns  to  his  hut,  bows  to  his 
idols,  and  this  is  almost  the  only  daily  mark  of  re- 
spect that  he  pays  them.  He  ammally  celebrates 
two  festivals  in  honour  of  them,  and  at  these  men 
only  have  a  right  to  be  present. 

B(_)URl(TN0NISTt5,  the  followers  of  Madame 
Antoinette  Bourignon  de  la  Ponte,  a  native  of  Flan- 
ders, born  at  Lisle  in  A.  D.  1G16.  Even  in  very 
early  life  slie  was  characterized  by  a  strong  imagina- 
tion, a  lively  enthusiastic  temperament,  combined 
with  a  warm  devotional  spirit.  From  her  natural 
temperament,  therefore,  and  the  peculiar  qualities  of 
her  mental  constitution,  slie  was  quite  prepared  to 
enter  into  the  spirit  and  imbibe  the  doctrines  of  the 
Mystics.  She  conceived  herself  to  be  divinely  in- 
spired, and  to  be  set  apart  by  God  for  the  important 
work  of  reviving  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  which  she 
alleged  to  have  been  extinguished  by  the  theological 
disputes  which  had  so  long  agitated  the  different 
churches.  Madame  Bourignon  had  no  desire  to 
found  a  sect,  believing,  as  she  did,  that  the  variety  of 
sects  was  one  of  the  greatest  evils  which  had  befallen 
the  Chri^tian  church.  Both  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants  were  in  her  view  alike  to  be  blamed  in 
this  matter.  She  protested  equally  against  both,  and 
wished  to  retire  from  the  world  with  a  few  asso- 
ciates, and  there,  bound  by  no  vow,  distinguished  by 
no  peculiar  dress,  to  give  themselves  up  to  a  life  of 
calm  meditation  and  jirayer.  The  fame  of  her  ascet- 
icism and  devotional  life  soon  spread,  and  many  re- 
sorted to  her  as  their  spiritual  guide.  She  believed 
that  slie  enjoyed  the  high  privilege  of  knowing  the 
true  spiritual  meaning  of  Scripture,  and  that  it  was 
her  special  \ocjition  to  recall  the  church  from  formal- 
ism to  spirituality  of  worship.     To  some  extent  in- 


deed she  was  successfid  in  rousing  individual  Chris- 
tians in  Holland  and  Germany,  France  and  Switzer- 
land and  Kngland  also,  to  a  more  earnest  devotional 
spirit,  mingled  it  might  be  with  jiartial  enthusiasm, 
but  still  containing  no  small  portion  of  true  Chris- 
tian vitality.  The  Bourignonists  became  a  numerous 
body,  and  among  them  persons  of  .some  note.  Swam 
nierdam,  the  n.atiu'alist,  held  their  opinions. 

Madame  Bourignon  ditfused  her  peculiar  views 
nut  only  by  conversation,  but  also  by  her  writings, 
which  extend  to  eighteen  volumes.  The  most  im- 
portant of  her  productions,  and  those  which  are  most 
highly  valued,  are,  '  Light  in  Darkness,'  'The  Testi- 
mony of  Truth,'  and  '  The  Renovation  of  the  Gospel 
Spirit.'  The  hostile  attitude  which  she  assumed  to- 
wards the  different  churches  roused  against  her  a 
storm  of  persecution,  which  drove  her  from  one  hid- 
ing place  to  another,  throughout  Schleswig  and  Hol- 
.stein.  She  died  at  last  in  1680.  impoverished  and 
deserted,  concealed  in  a  miserable  lodging  at  Am- 
sterdam. Her  opinions,  however,  long  survived  her, 
and  the  Quietist  and  Mystic  pietism  which  .she  in- 
culcated, has  many  admirers  even  in  our  own  day. 
The  substance  of  her  system  is,  that  religion  con- 
sists in  internal  emotion  or  feeling,  and  not  in  either 
knowledge  or  practice. 

The  most  distinguished  sujiporter  of  the  Bourigno- 
nist  principles  was  I'cter  Poirct,  a  Calvinistic  minis- 
ter, who  relinquished  his  otiice,  and  gave  himself  up 
to  the  development  through  the  press  of  the  mysti- 
cal theology  which  he  had  embraced.  He  published 
a  .system  of  divinity,  imdcr  the  title  of  'The  Divine 
Economy,'  in  which  he  lays  it  down  as  a  fimda- 
mental  principle,  that  the  understanding  or  intellect 
of  man  being  made  for  God,  is  in  a  manner  infinite, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  exert  infinite  acts,  that  is,  to  raise 
itself  up  to  the  contemplation  of  (!od  as  incompre- 
hensible, infinite,  ami  above  all  ]iarticnlar  forms  of 
conceiving  him.  Poiret  inculcates,  therefore,  a  pas- 
sive implicit  faith,  surrendering  the  understanding 
to  God,  and  yielding  ourselves  up  to  his  teaching, 
and  in  this  way,  according  to  his  view,  we  acknow- 
ledge that  "God  is  infinite,  and  incomprehensible; 
that  he  is  a  Light,  a  Good,  a  Wisdom,  a  Power,  a 
Justice,  in  a  word,  a  Being  above  all  comprehension 
and  thought."  Thus,  on  the  ]irinci|iles  of  this  sys- 
tem, in  all  matters  of  religion  the  understanding  is 
to  be  utterly  inert,  and  man  is  reduced  to  a  merely 
passive  machine,  without  action,  and  without  respon- 
sibility. In  a  quotation  which  Mr.  Vaughan  gives 
in  his  '  Ilcun-s  with  the  Mystics,'  Poiret  endeavours 
to  meet  the  objections  which  naturally  occur  in  look- 
ing at  the  matter  in  this  light.  His  re|ily  is  as  fol- 
lows:— "  It  will  be  objected,  may  be,  to  what  has  been 
.said,  that  this  second  condition  required  here  of  the 
intellect  that  means  to  be  enlightened  by  J'aith,  is  a 
state  of  idleness — time  lost ;  and  that  it  is  an  absurd 
thing  not  to  make  use  of  the  understanding  and  fa- 
culties God  has  given  us,  nor  so  much  as  endeavour 
to  excite   in  our  minds  good  and  bright  thoughts 
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1  lere  are  several  tliin.'s  tacke<I  together,  ami  most  of 
them  hcsidc  the  purpose.  For  at  present  I  am  not 
treating  of  the  means  by  which  one  may  be  iiitro- 
diiccd.  or  rather  b.-ought,  as  it  were,  to  the  threshold 
of  faith,  as  I  may  say  ;  nor  of  that  imperfect  and  be- 
ginning faith,  by  nie  styled  active.  Nor  yet  do  I 
s;iy,  tliat  when  one  has  been  enligliteucd  by  the  light 
of  God,  one  is  not  to  fix  one's  mind  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  lights  held  out  by  God:  but  what  I  say 
is  this :  I  suppose  a  man  has  already  had  some 
glimpse  of  tlic  divine  light  by  the  call  of  preventing 
grace,  and  that  he  has  actively  co-operated  with  it, 
by  turning  his  understanding  towards  it,  with  parti- 
cular desires  of  such  and  such  lights  ;  and  moreover, 
that  to  confirm  himself  iherein,  he  has  deduced  in 
his  reason  and  his  other  inferior  faculties,  notions, 
ratiocinations,  images,  and  words,  and  other  particu- 
lar exercises  wherein  he  has  Tjcen  exercised  long 
enough  to  be  capable  of  ascending  to  the  state  of 
pure  and  altogether  divine  faith.  Upon  this  suppo- 
sition, the  question  is.  whether  one  whose  faith  has 
as  yet  been  but  weak,  and  the  small  light  lie  has  had 
clouded  anil  mixed  with  great  darkness,  prejudices, 
and  errors,  designing  to  clear  the  principles  of  the 
light  he  has  from  the  aforesaid  mixture,  and  desiring 
to  see  this  divine  light  in  its  purity  and  more  fully, 
— whether,  I  say.  to  this  end  he  ought  to  apply 
thereto  the  activity  of  his  understanding,  of  his  me- 
ditations, rellcctioiis,  and  reasonings;  or  else  whe- 
ther, all  this  apart,  he  ought  to  offer  liis  understand- 
ing in  vacuity  and  silence  to  tiie  8on  of  God,  the 
Sun  of  llighleoiisness,  and  the  true  Light  of  Souls? 
And  this  last  is  what  we  afiirin,  and  against  which 
tlie  olijections  alleged  are  of  no  force." 

After  the  death  of  Madame  Bourignou,  the  pecu- 
liar principles  of  mysticism  which  she  and  her  coad- 
jutor Poirct  had  so  sedulously  tf.ught,  continued  to 
attract  many  followers  in  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
and  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Some 
shut  themselves  up  in  seclusion  and  solitude,  devot- 
ing their  whole  time  and  thoughts  to  religious  exer- 
cises ;  others  refused  to  hold  commimion  with  any 
Christian  society  whatever,  and  therefore  i-enounced 
public  worship,  engaging  only  in  private  devotion. 
I'ietist  and  mystical  writers  were  eagerly  read. 
Thomas  3,  Kempis,  Madame  Guyon,  Anidt,  and 
Spener,  and  es[)ecially  the  voluminous  works  of 
Madame  Bourignon,  infused  into  many  Clu-istiaiis  a 
relish  for  an  abstract  spiritualism,  which  lavished 
all  its  regard  upon  inward  frames  and  feelings  to  the 
almost  total  neglect  of  the  active  duties  of  the 
outward  Christian  life.     See  Mystics. 

BOUUXKANS.     See  Axniiiilationists. 

B0\\  1)YAXG.\,  the  seven  sections  of  wisdom 
among  the  Hudhists,  including,  1.  The  ascertainment 
of  truth  by  mental  application.  "2.  The  investigation 
of  causes.  3.  Persevering  exertion.  4.  Joy.  .5. 
Tranquillity.  G.  Tranquillity  in  a  higher  degree, 
including  freedom  from  all  that  disturbs  either  body 
or  mind.     7.  Kqiianinuly. 


BOWING.     See  Adouation. 

BOYLE'S  LECTURES,  a  series  of  eight  lectures 
delivered  annually  in  one  of  the  churches  in  London, 
according  to  an  arrangement  made  by  the  celebrated 
Robert  Boyle,  who,  by  his  will  in  1691,  bequeathed 
a  large  portion  of  his  estate  for  religious  purposes, 
the  income  to  be  an'.iually  paid  over  to  acute  and 
eloquent  men,  who  should  oppose  the  progress  of 
impiety,  and  demonstrate  and  confu'm  the  truth  of 
natural  and  revealed  religion.  For  the  support  of 
this  Lecture,  Mr,  Boyle  assigned  the  rent  of  his 
house  in  Crooked  Lane,  London,  to  some  leanied 
divine  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  to  be  elected  for 
a  term  not  exceeding  three  years.  In  course  of 
time,  however,  the  fund  was  found  to  be  inadequate, 
and  Archbishoj)  Tennison  procured  a  salary  of  £bi), 
charged  on  a  farm  in  the  parish  of  Brill,  in  the 
county  of  Bucks.  Thus  the  foundation  is  settled  in 
perpetuity,  and  the  Boyle  Lectureship  continues  to 
be  a  valuable  institution,  for  the  defence  of  Chris- 
tianity against  iatidel  objections  of  every  kind. 

BRAGI,  the  god  of  eloquence  and  poetry  among 
the  ancient  Scandinavians.  Bragi  is  accordingly  the 
Norse  name  for  the  poetic  art.  and  also  enipluyed  to 
denote  a  distinguished  poet  or  poetess. 

BRAIIM,  the  incommunicable  appellation  among 
the  Hindus  of  the  Supreme,  eternal  Spirit,  viewed  in 
its  own  abstract  impersonal  essence.  This  Supreme 
Being,  considered  as  unrevcaled,  is  known  by  dill'er- 
ont  names,  such  as  Brahm,  Parabrahma,  Pai'atma, 
Ram,  or  Bhagavat.  He  is  represented  as  without 
beginning  or  end,  etenial ;  that  which  is,  and  must 
remain,  unchangeable  ;  without  dimensions,  inlinite  ; 
without  parts,  immaterial,  invisible ;  omnipotent, 
onniiscient,  omnipresent ;  enjoying  inetfable  felicity. 
And  yet,  notwithstanding  this  description,  he  is 
often  said  to  be  without  qualities  or  attributes.  The 
two  statements  appear  contradictory,  and  yet  they 
are  explained  by  the  Hindu  as  states  of  being  not 
contemporaneous,  in  which  ease  they  would  be  con- 
tradictory, but  successive,  each  of  them  being  as- 
sumed alternately,  after  innnense  intervals  of  time. 
On  these  two  successive  states,  Dr.  Duff  makes  the 
following  remarks  in  his  'India  and  India  Mis- 
sions:' 

"  The  primary  and  proper  state  of  Brahm's  being, 
is  tltat  in  which  he  exists  wholly  without  qualities  or 
attributes.  "When  he  thus  exists,  there  is  no  visible 
external  luiiveree.  He  is  then  denoted  emphatically 
THE  ONE — without  a  second.  Not  merely  one, 
(jetiericnlly,  as  being  truly  possessed  of  a  divine  na- 
ture ; — not  merely  one,  liypostaticall)/,  as  being  sim- 
ple, uncompounded,  and,  therefore,  without  parts; — 
not  merely  one,  iiuineii'ailli/,  as  being,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  only  actually  existing  deity.  No.  He  is 
simply,  absolutely,  and  by  necessity  of  nature,  one: 
— and  not  only  so,  but  he  is  one  in  the  sense  of  ex- 
cluding the  very  possibility  of  the  existence  of  any 
other  god.  Thus  far  a  Christian  might  accord  in  the 
definition  of  the  divine  unity.     It  is,  in  worils,  the 
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very  detinition  which  the  Bible  gives  of  the  unity  of 
tlie  '■only  living  and  true  God.'  But  the  Ilinda  ad- 
vances a  step  farther.  lie  conceives,  that  when 
Brahm  exists  iii  his  proper  and  characteristic  state, 
he  is  one ;  not  merely  in  the  sense  of  excluding  other 
gods,  but  in  the  sense  of  excluding  the  possibility  of 
the  existence  of  any  other  being  whatever.  He  is 
thus  not  merely  one,  but  the  one, — the  single  and  sole 
entity  in  the  univeree, — yea  more,  the  onb/  possible 
entity,  whether  created  or  uncreated.  His  oneness 
is  so  absolute,  that  it  not  only  excludes  the  possibil- 
ity of  any  other  god,  co-ordinate,  or  subordinate,  but 
excludes  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  any  other 
being,  human  or  angelic,  material  or  immaterial. 

"  The  Hindu  theologist  does  not  stoj)  even  here. 
iris  Hralim,  as  already  stated,  exists  'without  quali- 
ties or  attributes.'  What ! — literally  and  absolute- 
ly without  qualities  or  attributes?  Yes,  literally  and 
absolutely  so.  The  possession  of  qualities  or  atlri- 
butes  implies  multiplicity  and  diversity  of  some  kind. 
But  Brahm's  unity  is  so  perfectly  pure,  so  essen- 
tially simple,  tliat  it  must  exclude  multiplicity  or 
diversity  of  any  kind.  Consequently,  he  is  repre- 
sented as  existing  without  intellect,  without  intelli- 
gence, without  even  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
existence !  Surely  this  is  the  very  transcendentalism 
of  imity. 

"No  wonder  though  the  Hindu  often  exclaims 
that  his  Supreme  Brahm  is  '  nothing.'  ]n  any  sense, 
within  the  reach  of  human  understanding,  he  is 
'  nothing.'  For  the  mind  of  man  can  form  no  notion 
of  matter  or  spirit  apart  from  its  properties  or  attri- 
butes. Let  Brahm,  therefore,  bo  represented  as  ut- 
terly devoid  of  attributes,  and,  to  human  apjirelien- 
sion,  he  must  be  actually  as  nothing, — a  mere  abstract 
negation  more  absolute  than  darkness,  of  wliich  it 
has  been  remarked,  that  it  is  endowed  with  the 
property  of  at  any  time  admitting  light;  or  than 
xilcme,  which  has  the  quality  of  admitting  sound  ;  or 
than  space,  which  has  the  capacity  of  admitting  extiii- 
sion.  No  wonder  though  the  Hindu  confess,  with  a 
pecidiar  empliasis  of  meaning,  that  his  Supreme 
Brahm  is  '  incomprehensible.'  " 

Thus  stripped  of  all  attributes,  Brahm  is  wholly 
inactive,  existing  in  a  state  of  unbroken  sleep,  undis- 
turbed repose.  This  profound  shmiber,  however,  is 
not  everlasting  in  its  duration.  After  unnumbered 
ages,  he  suddenly  awakes,  and  starting  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  existence,  he  exclaims,  "  Brahm 
is,"  or  "  I  am."  From  that  moment  he  begins  to  ex- 
hibit active  qualities  and  attributes.  A  desire  for 
duality  arises  in  his  mind.  In  obedience  to  this  de- 
sire, fhe  archetype  or  ideal  form  of  the  universe  pre- 
sents itself  before  him.  This  is  succeeded  by  an  act 
of  volition,  which  caIIs  the  universe  into  actual  exist- 
ence. This  done  Biahm  relapses  mto  his  former 
state  of  quiescent  repose,  renouncing  all  his  active 
qualities  aiul  attributes.  Such  is  the  idea  of  the 
Supreme  Being  among  the  Hindus,  one  Brahm  with- 
out a  second  as  he  is  usually  described. 


The  Hindu  Bnihm  has  no  tcnqjle  dedicated  to  hi-i 
worship,  nor  is  a  single  act  of  adoration  ever  offered 
to  him.  This  may  appear  strange,  but  the  reason 
which  is  given  by  the  admirers  of  Hinduism  for  the 
denial  of  all  worship  to  Brahm  is,  that  the  "  rcjire- 
senting  the  Supreme  being  by  images,  or  the  honour- 
ing him  by  the  institution  of  sacred  rites,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  temples  must  be  perfectly  incompatible  with 
every  conceiv.'djlc  notifm  of  an  all-])ervatUng,  imma- 
terial, incorporeal  spirit."  In  Brnlini,  there  was  ori- 
ginally existent  Swada  or  the  golden  womb,  the  re- 
ceptacle of  all  the  types  of  things  when  he  produced 
Maya,,  matter  or  illusion,  the  source  of  all  pheno- 
mena, and  by  means  of  which  individual  existences 
made  their  appearance.  From  the  bosom  of  Brahm 
came  forth  the  Triniurti  or  Triad  of  the  Hindus,  con- 
sisting of  Brahma  the  Creator,  Vishnu  the  Preserver 
of  forms,  and  Shiva  the  Destroyer  of  forms,  who  by 
this  very  destruction  causes  the  return  of  beings  to 
unity,  and  their  re-entrance  into  Brahm.  The  Hin- 
dus are  taught  to  look  forward  to  absorption  into  tlie 
divine  essence,  or  Brahm,  as  the  ultimate  reward,  as 
fmal  lieatitude.     See  next  article. 

BRAHMA,  the  Creator,  the  first  niendjer  of  the 
Hindu  Triad  or  Trinnirti.  ile  is  represented  as  a 
golden-coloiu'cd  figure,  with  four  heads  and  four 
arms.  The  origin  of  Brahma  is  variously  stated  by 
Hindu  writers.  Some  inform  us,  that,  when  Brahm 
(see  preceding  article)  awoke  to  consciousness  and 
activity,  Brahnui  and  the  other  two  Persons  of  the 
Triad  spnuig  from  his  essence.  Others  allege  that 
creation  sprung  from  a  seed  deposited  in  the  waters, 
which  became  an  egg,  from  which  Brahma  the  Crea- 
tor was  horn.  Brahma's  fust  attenqjts  at  the  pro- 
duction of  the  forms  of  animated  beings  are  reported 
to  have  been  numerous,  and  far  from  successful. 
"  At  one  time,"  says  Dr.  DuiV,  "  he  is  said  to  have 
performed  a  long  and  severe  course  of  ascetic  devo- 
tions to  enable  him  to  accomphsh  his  wish,  but  in 
vain  ;  at  another,  inflamed  with  anger  and  passion  at 
his  repeated  failures,  he  sat  down  and  wept, — and 
from  the  streaming  tear-drops  sprang  into  being,  as 
his  first-born,  a  progeny  of  ghosts  and  goblins  of  an 
aspect  so  loathsome  and  dreadful,  that  he  was  ready 
to  faint  away.  At  one  time,  after  profound  medita- 
tion, diti'erent  beings  spring  forth,  one  from  his 
thumb,  a  second  from  his  breath,  a  third  from  his 
ear,  a  fom-th  from  his  side,  and  others  from  diiiercnt 
members  of  his  body;  at  another,  he  assumes  sundry 
strange  qualities  to  eifectnate  his  purpose,  or  he  mul- 
tiplies himself  into  the  forms  of  dillerent  creatures, 
rational  and  irrational.  As  the  result  of  all  his  toil- 
some labours  and  experiments,  there  did  proceed 
from  Brahma,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  countless  pro- 
geny of  animated  beings  that  people  the  fourteen 
worlds  which  constitute  the  universe." 

Havnig  peopled  the  heavens  above,  and  the  worlds 
below,  stored  the  earth  with  all  stationary  and  move- 
able bodies,  destined  to  be  occupied  by  terrestrial 
spirits,  from   the  substance  of   his  body   emanated 
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the  Imman  race,  consisting  originally  of  four  classes 
or  civ^tes.  l=Vom  his  mouth  came  the  Brahmans ; 
from  liis  arms  tlie  Kshattrya  or  military  caste;  from 
liis  breast  the  Vaishya  or  caste  of  productive  capi- 
talists; from  his  foot  tlie  Sluulra  or  servile  caste. 
Aceordin,;;  to  the  Hindu  Scriptures,  the  continued 
manifestation  of  tlie  universe  is  co  extensive  with 
the  life  of  Brahma,  whicli,  according  to  Hindu  com- 
putation, extends  to  upwards  of  three  lumdred  bil- 
lions of  our  years.  A  day  of  Brahma  is  termed  a 
kalpa,  consisting  of  four  thousand  three  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  of  solar  years.  At  the  close  of  each 
kalpa  commences  his  night  of  repose,  which  is  of 
equal  length  with  his  day.  During  this  long  night, 
Sim,  moon,  and  stars  are  shrouded  in  gloom.  Clouds 
from  above  pour  down  torrents  of  rain ;  and  the 
waves  of  the  ocean,  agitated  with  mighty  tempests, 
rise  to  a  prodigious  beiglit.  The  seven  lower  worlds 
are  at  once  submerged,  as  well  as  the  earth  which 
we  inhabit,  and  even  the  two  worlds  next  in  the  or- 
der of  ascent  above  th.e  earth.  In  the  midst  of  this 
tremendous  abyss,  Brahma  reclines  on  tlie  serpent 
Ananta  or  eternity  with  closed  eyes,  and  reposes  in 
mysterious  slumber.  During  tlie  long  night  of 
Brahma,  the  wicked  inhabitants  of  all  worlds  utterly 
perish.  When  he  awakes,  the  darkness  is  instantly 
dispelled,  and  the  universe  returns  to  its  pristine 
order  and  beauty.  A  partial  disorganization  of  the 
ten  lower  worlds  takes  place  at  the  close  of  every 
kaliia  or  day  of  Brahma ;  and  a  similar  renovation 
at  the  succession  of  every  night.  And  there  being 
thirty-six  thousand  days  and  as  many  nights  in  his 
life,  there  must  be  tliirty-six  thousand  partial  de- 
structions or  disorganizations  of  the  larger  half  of 
the  universe,  and  as  many  restorations  or  recon- 
structions of  it  during  tlie  full  period  of  its  duration. 
When  the  life  of  Brahma  shall  come  to  a  final  ter 
niination,  there  will  be  no  longer  a  partial  destruc- 
tion, but  an  utter  aimiliilation.  This  is  called  a 
Maha  Pralaya,  or  great  destruction  of  the  entire 
universe,  with  all  that  it  contains,  when  the  whole 
shall  be  reduced  into  nonentity,  or  re-absorbcd  into 
the  essence  of  Brahm.  After  this  mighty  catas- 
trophe, Bralim,  who  had  fallen  asleep  after  the 
manifestation  of  the  universe,  and  tiad  continued  to 
repose  during  the  whole  duration  of  its  existence, 
awakes  again,  and  another  manifestation  of  the  imi- 
verse  takes  place,  all  things  being  reproduced  as  be- 
fore, and  Brahma  the  Creator  commencing  a  new  ex- 
istence. Thus,  according  to  the  Hindu  sacred  books, 
there  has  been,  during  the  past  eternity,  and  will 
continue  to  be  during  the  eternity  that  is  to  come, 
an  alternating  succession  of  manifestations  and  an- 
nihilations of  the  universe  at  intervals  of  incon- 
ceivable length,  stretching  throughout  each  life  of 
Brahma,  extending  to  three  liundred  billions  of  our 
years. 

BKAUMANS,  in  the  Hindu  sy.stem,  accounted 
the  highest  and  noblest  caste  in  the  scale  of  human 
existence,  the  nearest  in  kindred  and  in  likeness  to 


Brahma  liimself,  and  deriving  their  name  from  him 
as  being  his  visible  representatives  in  Iiunian  form 
They  have  been  constituted  the  sole  depositaries. 
the  sole  inteqireters,  the  sole  teachers  fif  the  Vedas 
or  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus,  and  in  emblem  of 
this,  the  Brahmans  are  said  to  have  s]mmg  from  tlie 
mouth  of  Brahma.  A  graphic  account  is  gi\en  by 
Dr.  Duff,  of  the  ordinary  daily  religious  observances 
prescribed  to  a  Brahman,  which  are  as  follows,  be- 
ing chielly  drawn  from  a  jiaper  by  Mr.  Colebrooke, 
in  the  '  Asiatic  Researches :  ""When  a  Brahman 
rises  from  sleep  in  the  morning,  his  first  religious 
duty  is  to  clean  his  teeth.  This  is  a  duty  so  sacred, 
tliat  the  omission  of  it  would  incur  the  penalty  of 
losing  the  benefit  of  all  other  rites  performed  by  him. 
It  consists  in  rubbing  his  teeth  with  a  proper  withe 
or  twig  of  the  raeemiferous  fig-tree,  pronouncing 
to  himself  this  prayer, — '  Attend,  Lord  of  the  forest ; 
Soma,  king  of  herbs  and  plants,  has  approached 
thee  :  mayest  thou  and  he  cleanse  my  mouth  with 
glory  and  good  auspices,  that  I  may  eat  abundant 
food.  Lord  of  the  forest ! — grant  me  life,  strength, 
glory,  splendour,  ofl'spring,  cattle,  abundant  w^ealth. 
virtue,  knowledge,  and  intelligence.'  On  certain 
days,  when  the  use  of  the  withe  i.s  forbidden, — that 
is,  on  the  day  of  the  conjunction,  and  on  the  first, 
sixth,  and  nintli  days  of  each  lunar  fortnight,  he 
must,  as  a  substitute,  rinse  his  moutli  twelve  times 
witli  water. 

"  His  second  duty  is  carefully  to  throw  away  the 
twig  which  has  been  used.  It  must,  on  no  account, 
be  deposited  in  any  place  tainttd  with  any  of  tho-e 
multiplied  impurities  or  religious  stains  enumerated 
in  the  sacred  writings. 

"  His  third  duty  is  religious  ablution.  This  is  a 
duty,  the  strict  observance  of  which  is  fraught  with 
efficacy  in  removing  not  only  coqioreal  but  spiritual 
defilements.  He  maij  bathe  with  water  drawn  from 
a  well,  from  a  fountain,  or  from  the  basin  of  a  ca- 
taract ;  but  he  should  prefer  water  wdiich  lies  above 
ground, — choosing  a  stream  rather  than  stagnant 
water ;  a  river  in  ])reference  to  a  small  brook ;  a 
holy  stream  before  a  vulgar  river ;  and,  above  all, 
the  water  of  the  Ganges.  And,  if  the  Gauges  be 
beyond  his  reach,  he  should  invoke  that  holy  river, 
saying, — '  0  Ganga,  hear  my  prayers  ;  for  my  sake 
bo  included  in  this  small  quantity  of  water,  with  tiio 
other  sacred  streams.'  Then,  standing  in  the  river, 
or  in  other  water,  he  must  hallow  liis  intended  per- 
formance by  the  iiuiwlthle  recitation  of  certain  sa- 
cred texts.  Next  sipping  water,  which  is  a  grand 
prejiaratory  to  any  act  of  religion,  and  spriidiling 
some  before  him,  the  worshijiper  throws  water  eight 
times  on  the  crown  of  his  head,  on  the  earth,  to- 
wards the  sky ;  again  towards  the  sky,  on  the  earth, 
on  the  crown  of  his  head;  once  more  on  the  earth, 
on  the  crown  of  his  head  ;  and,  lastly,  on  the  ground, 
to  destroy  the  demons  who  wage  war  with  the  gods. 
During  tlie  performance  of  this  sacred  act  of  ablu- 
tion, he  must  be  reciting  these  prayers  :  'O  waters! 
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since  ye  aft'uid  deliylit,  grant  us  jjresent  happiiiest, 
and  the  raijturous  sight  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Lil<.e 
tender  molliers,  inake  us  here  partakers  of  your  most 
auspicious  essence.  We  become  contented  witli 
your  essence,  with  wliich  ye  satisfy  the  universe. 
Waters!  grant  it  to  us.'  Immediately  after  this 
first  abUitiuii,  lie  should  sip  Mater  without  swallow- 
ing it,  silently  praying  in  these  words, — '  Lord  of 
sacrilice !  thy  heart  is  in  the  midst  of  the  waters  of 
the  ocean.  May  saluta'"y  herbs  and  waters  pervade 
thee.  With  sacrificial  hymns  and  humble  saluta- 
tion we  invite  thy  presence.  May  this  ablution  be 
erticjicious.'  These  ceremonies  and  prayers  being 
concluded,  he  plunges  i/wj'ce  into  the  water,  each  time 
repeating  the  prescribed  expiatory  texts.  Last  of 
all,  he,  in  due  form,  washes  his  mantle;  and,  rising 
out  of  the  waters,  thus  terminates  his  morning  ab- 
lution. 

"  Besides  the  prayers  and  texts  from  the  Vedas 
and  other  sacred  books,  specitically  intended  for  the 
(liHerent  parts  of  all  religious  observances,  there  are 
certain  recitations  of  pecidiar  efficacy  which  are  con- 
stantly to  be  rehearsed  throughout  all  the  parts  of 
all  observances.  Amongst  those  of  most  frequent 
occurrence,  may  be  noticed  the  utterance  of  the 
names  of  the  seven  siijxTior  icwhl-i ;  the  triliteral 
monosyllable  AUiM,  contracted  OM,  the  symbol  of  tlie 
Triad;  and  the  Gayatri,  urhuWeat  text  of  the  Vedas, 
which,  in  one  of  its  forms,  has  been  thus  translated, 
— '  We  meditate  on  the  adorable  light  of  the  re- 
splendent Generator,  which  governs  our  intellects.' 

"  The  fourth  morning  duty  in  immediate  succes- 
sion, hi  which  the  Brahman  is  called  on  to  engage, 
IS  the  important  one  of  worshipping  the  rising  sun. 
For  discharging  this  duty  aright,  he  must  prepare 
himself  by  due  ceremony  and  prayer.  He  begins 
by  tying  the  lock  of  hair  on  the  crowni  of  his  head, 
holding  much  cusu  grass  in  his  left,  and  three  blades 
of  the  same  grass  in  his  right  hand ;  or  wearing  a 
ring  of  grass  on  the  third  finger  of  the  same  hand. 
During  this  ceremony  he  must  recite  tfie  Gayatri. 
The  sipping  of  water  next  occupies  his  attention  ;  as 
this  is  a  requisite  introduction  of  all  rites,  since 
without  it  all  acts  of  religion  are  pronounced  to  be 
vain.  Accordingly,  he  sips  water  three  times, — 
each  time  repeating  the  mysterious  names  of  the 
seven  worlds  and  the  Gayatri, — each  time,  also,  rub- 
bing his  hands  as  if  washing  them  ;  and  finally,  touch- 
ing with  his  wet  hand  his  feet,  head,  breast,  eyes, 
ears,  nose,  and  shoidders.  After  this,  he  must  again 
sip  water  thrice,  pronouncing  to  himself  the  pre- 
scribed expiatory  texts.  If,  however,  he  happen  to 
sneeze  or  spit,  he  must  not  immediately  sip  water, 
but  Jimt  touch  his  right  ear,  in  compliiuice  with  the 
maxim — '  after  sneezing,  spitting,  blowing  his  nose, 
sleeping,  putting  on  apparel,  or  drojiping  tears,  a 
man  should  not  immediately  sip  water,  but  first 
touch  his  right  ear.'  The  business  of  sipj''"!/  being 
linislied,  he  next  passes  his  hand,  filled  with  water, 
briskly  round  his  neck,  reciting  this  prayer, — '  May 


the  wateis  preserve  me.'  He  then  meditates  with 
intense  thought,  and  in  the  deepest  silence.  Medi- 
tates on  what  ? — on  something  peculiarly  sacred  and 
sublime,  and  correspondent  with  the  awful  solemnity 
of  the  occiision  ?  Let  the  l-.carers  judge  when  they 
learn,  that  during  this  moment  of  intense  devotion,, 
he  is  striving  to  realize  the  fond  imagination,  that 
'Brahma,  with  four  faces,  and  a  red  complexion,  re- 
sides in  his  bosom  ;  Vishnu,  with  four  arms,  and  a 
black  complexion,  in  his  heart ;  and  t>hiva,  with  five 
faces,  and  a  white  complexion,  in  his  forehead  !'  To 
this  sublime  meditation  succeeds  a  suppression  of 
the  breath,  which  is  thus  performed  :  Closing  the 
left  nostril  with  the  two  longest  fingers  of  his  riglit 
hand,  he  draws  his  breath  through  the  right  nostril ; 
and  then  closing  that  nostril  likewise  with  his  thumb, 
he  holds  his  breath,  while  he  internally  repeats  to 
himself  the  Gayatri,  the  mysterious  names  of  the 
three  worlds,  the  triliteral  monosyllable,  and  the  sa- 
cred text  of  Brahma ;  last  of  all,  he  raises  both 
fingers  oli'  the  left  nostril,  and  emits  the  breath  lie 
had  suppressed  through  the  right.  This  process 
being  repeated  three  several  times,  he  must  next 
make  three  ablutions,  with  the  following  prayer  : — 
'  As  the  tired  man  leaves  drops  of  sweat  at  the  foot 
of  a  tree  ;  as  he  who  bathes  is  cleansed  from  all  foul- 
ness; as  an  oblation  is  sanctified  by  holy  grass, — sc 
may  this  water  purify  me  from  sin.'  To  this  suc- 
ceed other  ablutions,  with  various  expiatory  texts. 
He  must  next  fill  the  palm  of  his  hand  with  water, 
and  presenting  it  to  his  nose,  inhale  the  fluid  by  one 
nostril,  and,  retaining  it  for  a  w  hilc,  exhale  it  through 
the  other,  and  thiow  away  the  water  to  the  north- 
east quarter.  This  is  considered  as  an  internal  ab- 
lution which  washes  away  sin.  He  then  concludes 
by  sipping  water  with  the  following  prayer  : — '  Wa- 
ter !  thou  dost  penetrate  all  beings  ;  thou  dost  reach 
the  deep  recesses  of  the  mountains  ;  thou  art  the 
mouth  of  the  universe  ;  thou  art  sacrifice ;  thou  art 
the  mystic  word  vasha ;  thou  art  fight,  taste,  and 
the  immortal  fluid.' 

"  AJl  the  preparatory  acts  being  thus  concluded, 
he  is  now  qualified  to  engage  in  the  direct  worshi|) 
of  the  rising  sun.  To  this  most  sacred  and  solemn 
duty  ho  thus  proceeds :  Standing  on  one  foot,  and 
resting  the  other  on  his  ankle  or  heel ;  looking  to- 
wards the  east,  and  hokhng  his  liands  open  before 
him  in  a  hollow  form,  he  pronounces  to  himself  the 
following  prayers : — '  The  rays  of  light  announce 
the  splendid  ficiy  sun,  beautifully  rising  to  illumine 
the  universe.  He  rises,  wonderful,  the  eye  of  the 
sun,  of  water,  and  of  fire,  collective  jiower  of  gods. 
He  fills  heaven,  earth,  and  sky  with  his  luminous 
net  ;  he  is  the  soul  of  all  which  is  fixed  or  locomo- 
tive. That  eye,  supremely  beneficial,  rises  purely 
from  tlie  east;  may  we  see  him  a  hundred  years; 
may  we  five  a  liundred  years ;  may  we  hear  a  hun- 
dred years.  May  w  e,  preserved  by  the  divine  power, 
contemplating  heaven  above  the  region  of  darkness, 
ajiproach    the   deity,  most  splendid  of    luminaries. 
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Thou  art  self-existent ;  thou  ait  the  most  excellent 
ra}- ;  thou  givest  cfliilgence ;  grant  it  unto  me.' 
These  [irayers  being  ended,  the  oblation  or  ollering 
is  next  presented.  It  consists  of  tiln,  flowers,  barley, 
water,  and  red  sandal  wood,  in  a  clean  copper  ves- 
sel, made  in  the  shape  of  a  boat.  This  the  worship- 
per places  on  his  head,  presenting  it  with  the  fol- 
lowing holy  texts  : — '  lie  who  tiavels  the  appointed 
path  (viz.  the  sun),  is  present  in  that  pure  orb  of 
tiro,  and  in  the  etherial  region.  He  is  the  sacrificcr 
at  religious  rites ;  and  he  .sits  in  the  sacred  close, 
never  remaining  a  single  day  in  the  same  spot,  yet 
present  in  every  house,  in  the  heart  of  every  human 
being,  in  the  most  holy  mansion,  in  subtile  ether 
prnduced  in  water,  in  earth,  in  the  abode  of  truth, 
and  in  the  stony  mountains  ;  he  is  that  which  is  both 
minute  and  vast.'  The  oblation  is  then  concluded 
by  worsliipping  the  sun  with  the  subjoined  text : — 
'  His  rays,  the  efficient  causes  of  knowledge,  irra- 
diating worlds,  appear  like  sacrificial  llres.'  After 
the  oblation  follows  the  invocation  of  the  Gayrdri, 
in  these  words  : — '  Thou  art  light ;  thou  art  seed  ; 
thou  ai"t  immortal  life ;  thou  art  effulgent ;  beloved 
by  the  gods,  defamed  by  none  ;  thou  art  the  holiest 
sacrifice.'  It  is  afterwards  recited  measure  by  mea- 
sure ;  then  the  two  fir.st  measures  as  one  hemistich, 
and  the  third  measure  as  the  other ;  and  lastly,  the 
three  measures  without  interruption.  The  same 
text  is  then  invoked  in  these  words : — '  Divine  text, 
who  dost  gi-ant  our  best  wishes,  whose  name  is  tri- 
syllable, whose  import  is  the  power  of  the  supreme 
being ;  come  thou  mother  of  the  Vedas,  who  didst 
spring  from  Brahma,  be  constant  here.'  After  this 
address,  the  Gayatii  itself  is  pronounced  inaudibly, 
along  with  the  triliteral  monosyllable,  and  the  names 
of  the  three  lower  worlds,  a  hundred  or  a  thousand 
times;  or  as  often  as  may  be  practicable, — counting 
the  re|)etitions  on  a  rosary  of  gems  set  in  gold,  or  of 
wild  grains.  To  these  repetitions  are  subjoined  the 
following  prayers  to  the  sun  :  '  Salutation  to  the 
sun  :  to  that  luminaiy,  O  Brahma,  who  is  the  light 
of  the  pervader,  the  true  generator  of  the  universe, 
the  cause  of  efficacious  rites.  I  bow  to  the  great 
cause  of  day,  the  mighty  luminaiy,  the  foe  of  dark- 
ness, the  destroyer  of  every  sin.'  Last  of  all,  the 
worshipper  walks  towards  the  south,  reliearsing  a 
short  text :  '  I  follow  the  course  of  the  sun.'  '  As 
the  sun  in  its  course  moves  through  the  world  by 
the  way  of  the  south,  so  do  I,  following  that  lumi- 
nary, obtain  the  benefit  arising  from  a  journey  round 
the  earth,  by  the  way  of  the  south.' 

"  With  the  rehearsal  of  this  text  tenriinatcs  the 
daily  nioniiin/  ablution  and  worship  of  the  sun. 

"  One  might  suppose  that  such  ablutions  and  cere- 
monial observances  were  enough  for  one  day.  But 
no.  By  one  order  of  Brahmans,  similar  ablutions 
and  worship  of  the  sun  must  be  renewed  at  noon ; 
and  by  a  higher  order,  both  at  noon  and  in  the  even- 
ing. In  these  cases  the  accompanying  ceremonies 
are  the  same  in  spirit  and  substance  as  those  already 


detailed, — dilTering  only  somewhat  in  the  words  and 
forms, — every  day  in  the  year." 

From  childhood  the  life  of  a  Brahman  is  one  con- 
tinued series  of  superstitious  ob.ser\anees.  One  of 
the  most  important  occasions  in  his  early  life  is  the 
investing  him  with  (he  sacred  or  triple  thread  which 
constitutes  him  one  of  the  twice-born  or  perfect 
Brahmans.  When  he  becomes  a  student  of  theo- 
logy he  must  provide  himself  with  a  mantle,  girdle, 
staff,  and  other  personal  aiijiaratus.  The  legal  stafi', 
"  made  of  the  canonical  wood,  must  be  of  such  a 
length  as  to  reach  the  student's  hair;  straight; 
without  fracture;  of  a  handsi.me  appearance;  not 
likely  to  terrify  men;  with  its  bark  perfect  and  un- 
hurt by  fire."  The  most  niinutc  arrangements  are 
made  as  to  his  marriage,  his  household  aliairs,  the 
manner  in  which  he  is  to  study  the  Vedas,  the  ordi- 
naiy  routine  of  life,  his  purification  and  diet.  The 
directions  as  to  this  last  point  are  very  curious : 
"  After  washing  his  hands  and  feet,  and  sipping  wa- 
ter without  swallowing  it,  he  sits  down  on  a  stool  or 
cushion,  but  not  on  a  couch  nor  on  a  bed,  before  his 
jilate,  which  must  be  placed  on  a  clean  spot  of 
ground,  that  has  been  wiped  and  smoothed  in  a 
quadrangular  form.  When  the  food  is  first  brought 
in  he  is  required  to  bow  to  it,  raising  both  hands  in 
the  form  of  humble  salutation  to  his  forehead;  and 
he  should  add,  '  i\Iay  this  be  always  ours  ; '  that  is, 
may  food  never  be  deficient.  When  he  has  sat 
down,  he  should  lift  the  plate  with  his  left  hand,  and 
bless  the  food,  saying,  'Thou  art  invigorating.'  He 
sets  it  down,  naming  the  three  worlds  ;  or,  if  the 
food  be  handed  to  him,  he  says,  '  May  heaven  give 
thee;'  and  then  accepts  it  with  these  words,  '  The 
earth  accepts  thee.'  Before  he  begins  eating,  he 
must  move  his  hand  round  the  plate,  to  insulate  it  ; 
he  must  also,  with  his  hand,  trace  a  line  all  around, 
and  consecrate  the  circle  by  ajipropriate  texts ; — for 
what  purpose? — to  insulate  his  person  during  the 
meal,  lest  it  should  be  contaminated  by  the  touch  of 
some  undetected  sinner  who  may  be  present,  or  who 
might  intrude  I  He  next  consummates  the  conse- 
cration of  the  food,  by  making  fi\e  oblations  out  of 
it  to  Brahma  and  other  gods — dropping  each  obla- 
tion on  fire,  or  on  water,  or  on  the  ground,  with  the 
usual  addition,  '  May  this  oblation  be  efficacious.' 
He  sips  and  swallows  water ;  he  makes  five  obla- 
tions to  breath  by  its  five  distinct  names  ; — and 
lastly,  he  wets  bolli  eyes.  These  important  and  in- 
dispen.sable  preliminaries  being  ended,  he  may  now 
proceed  to  partake  of  his  reiiast ;  but  he  must  jiro- 
ceed  in  solemn  silence,  lifting  the  food  with  the 
fingers  of  his  right  hand.  After  the  eating  is 
finished,  he  again  sips  water ;  and  concludes  the 
whole  by  saying,  '  Ambrosial  fluid,  thou  art  the 
couch  of  Vishnu,  and  of  food.' " 

Among  the  Brahmans  there  arc  several  degrees 
or  orders.  Formerly  they  were  employed  in  aus- 
tere devotion  and  abstinence,  their  business  being 
the  worsliip  of  the  gods ;  at  that  time  they  wera 
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su|ipnrterl  by  kings  and  princes,  and  (hey  seem  not 
to  liave  employed  tliemselves  in  worldly  labour. 
At  present  only  a  few  are  supported  by  such  means, 
most  of  them  l)«ing  obliged  to  enter  into  all  kinds  of 
worldly  employment  for  support,  and  many  of  them 
deriving  a  scanty  subsistence  by  begging.  But 
however  poor  they  may  be,  the  Brahmans  are  held 
in  great  respect,  and  any  want  of  reverence  to  them, 
especially  by  the  lowest  or  Sudra  class,  is  accounted 
one  of  the  most  atrocious  orinu'S.  They  are  ex- 
empted from  taxation,  and  from  the  sanguinary  laws 
which  a'i'ect  the  other  classes.  Neither  the  life  nor 
property  of  a  Brahman  can  be  touched,  even  though 
lie  should  be  guilty  of  the  heaviest  crimes.  The 
duties  which  properly  belong  to  this  high  and  hon- 
ourable order  arc  to  meditate  on  divine  things,  to 
read  the  Vedas  carefidly  and  diligently,  to  instruct 
the  young  Brahmans,  and  to  pei-Tjrm  sacrifices  and 
other  religious  acts.  The  most  abandoned  Brahman 
retains  his  rank  notwithstanding  his  crime-- ;  but  he 
will  entirely  forfeit  it  by  touching  impure  food,  or 
by  some  s\ieh  petty  delinquency.  No  one  can  be- 
come a  Brahman  but  by  birtli,  and  the  Institutes  of 
Manu  declare,  that  "if  a  Brahman  have  not  begot- 
ten a  .son,  yet  shall  aim  at  final  beatitude,  he  shall 
sink  to  a  place  of  degradation." 

BIt,4.UMA,  in  the  Budhist  system,  an  inhabitant 
of  a  I'rahma-loka.     See  next  article. 

BR.VH.MALOKA,  the  highest  of  the  celestial 
worlds,  reckoned  by  the  Budhists  as  sixteen  in  num- 
ber. It  is  the  abode  of  those  beings  who  in  their 
diflerent  states  of  existence  have  attained  a  superior 
dcirree  of  merit. 

BRAHMA  SAMPRADAYIS.     See   Madiiw.v- 

CHARIS. 

BRAHMANISM.     See  Hinduism. 

BR.-\NCH.  An  idolatrous  practice  is  rcl'erred  to  in 
Ezek.  viii.  17,  under  tlie  expression  "  putting  the 
branch  to  the  nose."  Learned  men  have  diilercd 
as  to  the  custom  wdiich  the  prophet  thus  describes. 
It  may  have  been  that  the  worshipper  with  a  branch 
in  his  hand  touched  the  idol,  and  then  applied  the 
branch  to  his  nose  and  mouth,  in  token  of  worship 
and  adoration.  Some  writers  think  that  ii  refers  to 
the  worship  of  Adonis. 

BRANCH  US,  a  sou  of  ApoUo,  by  whom  he  was 
endov.'ed  with  prophetic  power,  which  he  received 
at  Didyu'-us  near  Miletus.  At  that  place  he  fmmded 
an  oracle,  cf  which  his  descendants,  the  Braucliidai, 
were  the  priests,  and  which  was  held  in  great  esteem, 
especially  by  the  loiiiaus  and  i'EoIians.  See  next 
article. 

BRANCHID^E,  i>riests  of  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
at  Didymus  in  Ionia..  They  opened  their  temple  to 
Xerxes,  who  plundered  it  of  all  its  riches.  After 
this  they  fled  to  Sogdiana,  where  they  built  a  city 
called  by  their  own  name.  Alexander  the  Great, 
after  he  had  conijuered  Darius,  destroyed  their  city, 
and  [lut  them  all  to  the  sword.  Oracles  were  given 
by  the  Brancliidas,  in  the  temple  at  Didymus. 


BRANDENBURG  CONFESSION.  A  formu- 
lary or  confession  of  faith,  drawn  up  in  the  city  of 
Brandenburg,  by  order  of  the  Elector,  with  a  view 
to  reconcile  the  tenets  of  Luther  with  those  of  Cal- 
vin, and  to  put  an  end  to  the  disputes  occasioned  by 
the    AlT:si:i:i;r,    CONFESSION  (which  see). 

BRAUnONI.\,  a  surname  of  Artemis,  under 
which  she  was  worshipped  in  a  temple  on  the  Acro- 
polis of  Athens.  There  was  an  image  of  he:  also  at 
Brauron  in  Attica,  wliicli  was  of  great  autiipiily. 
See  next  article. 

BRAURONIA,  tlie  name  of  a  festi\al  celebrated 
in  honour  of  the  goddess  Artemis,  at  Brauron  in  At- 
tica, where  Orestes  and  Iphigenia  left  the  statue  of 
the  Taurian  goddess.  Tlie  festi^•al  was  held  every 
fifth  year,  when  a  number  of  young  females,  about 
ten  years  of  age,  dressed  in  crocus-coloured  garments, 
walked  in  solemn  procession  to  the  temple  of  the 
goddess,  where  they  were  consecrated  to  her  service. 
The  priests  sacrificed  a  goat,  and  the  girls  went 
through  a  ceremony  in  which  they  imitated  bears, 
probably  because  the  bear  was  sacred  to  Artemis, 
e-specially  in  Arcadia.  Another  festival  bearing  the 
same  name,  was  celebrated  every  five  years  at  Brau- 
ron, in  honour  of  Dionysus.  Both  men  and  women 
took  part  in  this  festival. 

BRAZEN  SEA,  a  brass  laver,  which  in  the  first 
temple  stood  in  the  court  of  tlie  priests.  It  was  an 
immense  vessel  of  metal,  nine  feet  deep,  and  more 
than  fifty  in  circumfi  reiice.  Its  precise  shape  is  not 
known,  but  it  contained  somewhere  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  thuusaml  gallons  of  water.  It  was  made  to 
rest  upon  twelve  oxen,  three  looking  every  way, 
which  were  supposed  by  some  Jewish  writers  to 
have  been  made  by  Solomon,  in  contempt  of  the 
golden  calf  worshipped  by  the  Israelites  in  the  wil- 
derness. Josephus  thinks,  but  without  the  slightest 
foundation,  that  God  was  olTcnded  with  Solomon  for 
having  made  these  images.  The  brazen  sea  is  thus 
described  by  Lewis  in  his  '  Hebrew  Antiquities  :' 

"  It  was  placed  at  the  east  end  of  the  court  of  the 
priests,  towards  the  north-east  corner.  Its  extent 
and  dimensions  are  thus  expressed :  it  was  ten  cu- 
bits from  the  one  brim  to  the  other,  five  cubits  in 
height,  and  thirty  cubits  in  circumference,  and  con- 
tained, say  the  Jews,  of  liquid  two  thou.sand  baths ; 
but  of  dry  things  that  would  lie  heaped  above  the 
brim,  it  would  hold  three.  In  the  brim  of  it  it  was 
perfectly  round,  and  so  it  continued  in  the  two  up- 
per cubits ;  but  below  the  brim,  in  the  tliree  lower 
cubits,  it  was  square.  It  was  a  hand-breadth  thick, 
and  the  brim  was  wrought  like  the  brim  of  a  cup, 
with  flowers  of  lilies.  About  the  body  of  this  huge 
vessel  there  were  two  borders  of  engravings,  the 
work  of  which  are  called  oxen,  not  in  their  full  pro- 
portion, but  the  heads  only,  and  the  rest  in  an  oval 
instead  of  the  body ;  and  it  is  conceived  by  some, 
that  out  of  these  heads,  or  out  of  .some  of  them,  the 
water  issued  forth,  they  being  made  as  cocks  and 
conveyances  for  that  purpose.     This  molten  sea  was 
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Jcisigiied  for  t  lie  prieBtB  washing;  tliemselvcs  before  they 
went  about  the  scr\ice.  Tliuir  washing'  was  twofold, 
either  of  tlieh-  Imiuls  aiul  feet,  or  of  their  wliole  bodies ; 
and  tliis  vessel  served  for  both  uses,  but  in  a  differ- 
ent uiauner.  Their  hands  and  feet  they  washed  in 
tlie  water  that  ran  out  by  some  cocks  and  spouts  of 
it ;  but  to  wash  or  bathe  their  bodies  they  went  down 
Into  tlie  vessel  itself.  Now  had  it  been  always  fidl 
of  water  to  the  brim,  it  would  have  been  too  deep 
for  them  to  staiid  in,  and  they  would  have  been  in 
danger  of  drowning;  therefore  there  was  such  a 
gage  set  by  cocks  or  pipes  rumiing  out  continually, 
that  the  water  was  kejjt  at  such  a  height  as  should 
serve  for  their  purpose  abimdantly,  and  yet  should 
not  endanger  their  persons ;  and  it  may  properly 
enough  be  said,  that  the  water  it  had  constantly  in 
it  was  two  thou.sand  baths,  which  served  for  wash- 
ing; and  that  it  would  hold  three  thousand  baths, 
were  it  tilled  up  to  the  brim.  The  supply  of  water 
into  tills  vessel  was  through  a  pipe  out  of  the  well 
Elam;  though  some  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  con- 
stantly supplied  with  water  by  the  (.iibeonites." 

The  Jewish  priests  were  bound  to  wash  their 
hands  and  feet  every  day  on  pain  of  death.  This 
ceremony  was  performed  at  their  entrance  on  their 
ministration  for  the  day ;  but  on  the  great  day  of 
atonement,  the  washing  was  to  be  renewed  before 
live  of  the  various  duties  then  to  be  discharged.  A 
shnilar  vessel,  though  by  no  means  so  maguitieent, 
stood,  according  to  the  Tnlinudists,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  tabernacle,  but  a  little  on  the  south  side,  .so 
that  the  prie.^ts  coming  into  the  court  went  imme- 
diately to  the  laver,  and  having  washed,  ascended  to 
the  altar.  This  sea  was  made  of  the  finest  brass, 
obtained  from  the  brazen  mirrors  of  the  Israelitish 
women.  These  they  brought  volunfarily  to  Moses, 
who  constructed  with  iheni  lavers  fur  the  service  of 
the  priests. 

BRAZEN  SERPENT.  To  punish  the  Israelites 
for  their  sinful  murmuring  and  repining  in  the  wilder- 
ness, God  sent  gr.'at  swarms  of  fiery  serpents  among 
them.  In  great  alarm  the  people  cried  to  the  Lord 
for  deliverance  from  this  fearful  calamity,  and  in  an- 
swer to  their  prayers  God  commanded  Moses  to 
construct  a  serjiont  of  brass,  and  to  raise  it  upon  a 
pole  in  the  sight  of  the  wounded  Israelites,  that  as 
many  as  looked  upon  it  might  be  healed.  The  re- 
sult was  as  God  had  promised;  multitudes  were 
cured,  and  the  brazen  serjient  was  kept  as  a  memo- 
rial of  so  remarkable  a  deliverance.  It  continued  to 
be  ])reserved  with  great  care  for  ujjwards  of  seNcu 
hundred  years  ;  but,  in  course  of  time,  it  became  an 
object  of  idolatrous  worship,  and  we  arc  told  coneern- 
uig  Ilezckiah,  king  of  Judah,  "2  Kings  xviii.  4,  "  lie 
removed  the  high  places,  and  brake  the  images,  and 
cut  down  the  groves,  and  brake  in  pieces  the  brazen 
Berpent  tli.it  Moses  had  made  :  for  unto  those  days 
the  chiidien  of  Israel  did  burn  incense  to  it  :  and  he 
called  it  Nehushtau."  I'rom  the  expression  nued  in 
thib  paesage,  "  Unto  those  days  the  children  of  Is- 


r.iel  burnt  incense  to  it,"  this  species  of  idolatry 
would  appear  to  have  been  of  long  standing.  Ilezc- 
kiah, however,  ui  righteous  hidignation,  broke  the 
.serpent  in  pieces,  cjdling  it  in  derision  Nehushtan,  a 
mere  piece  of  brass.  It  seems  strange,  that  if  the 
brazen  serpent  had  been  worshipped  long  before  flu? 
time  of  Hezekiah,  such  kings  as  Asa  and  Jeliosha- 
phat,  who  were  zealous  for  the  purity  of  Divine  wor- 
ship, should  have  pennitted  such  gross  idolatry 
Rabbi  David  Kimchi  attempts  to  exjilain  the  matter, 
by  alleging  that  Asa  and  Jehoshaphat  did  not  de- 
stroy the  brazen  serpent  when  they  abolished  idola- 
try, because  they  did  not  perceive  that  it  w;;s  wor- 
shipped, or  that  incense  was  burnt  to  it  in  their 
time.  This  explanatiun,  however,  is  by  no  means  sa- 
tisfactory, and  it  is  far  more  jirobable  that  Asa  aiid 
.lehoshaphat,  while  they  strongly  disapproved  of  the 
idolatry  into  which  the  people  had  fallen,  contented 
themselves  with  a  simple  iirohibition,  but  that  Ilezc- 
kiah, perceiving  the  utter  inadequacy  of  such  lenient 
measures  to  arrest  the  progress  of  idolatiy  among 
his  people,  came  to  the  resolution  of  boldly  sup- 
pressing the  heinous  crime  by  the  total  destruction 
of  the  object  of  their  idolatry.  The  Nehushtan 
was  ground  to  powder,  and  yet  the  Romanists  pre- 
tend to  show  at  Milan  a  brazen  serpent  which  thev 
allege  was  the  identical  scipent  constructed  by 
Moses. 

BREAD  {Blivssijd).    See  Antidoron. 

BREAD  (D.\Y  01'"),  a  name  given  sometimes,  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  Church,  to  the  Lord's 
day,  because  the  breaking  of  bread  in  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  so  general  a  custom  in  the  Church  on 
that  day.     See  Lokd's  Day. 

BREAD  (EuCHARisTic),  the  bread  used  in  the 
Lord's  Supiier.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian 
church  it  was  customary  for  the  faithful  at  the  sea- 
sons for  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper,  to  bring  with 
them  a  free  will-oHering,  each  according  to  his  abil- 
ity, to  the  treasury  of  the  church.  In  the  case  of 
the  more  wealthy  Christians,  these  oblations  con- 
sisted partly  of  bread  and  wine,  from  which  the  sa- 
crainental  elements  were  taken,  the  bread  being  that 
which  was  commonly  used  in  the  country,  and  the 
wine  being  mixed  with  water,  according  to  the  inva- 
riable custom  of  the  ancients.  These  oblations  were 
not  allowed  to  be  presented  by  any  but  communi- 
cants, and  to  be  prevented  from  making  tliem  was 
accounted  as  a  sort  of  lesser  cxcomnumieation.  That 
the  bread  which  was  used  in  the  primitive  church,  in 
the  Lord's  Supper,  was  common  leavened  bread,  is 
plain  from  the  very  eiicunistancc,  that  it  was  taken 
from  the  oblations  contributed  by  the  people.  And, 
bcvsides,  Epiphanius  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  pecu- 
liar observances  of  the  Ebionito  heretics,  that  they 
used  unleavened  bread  in  the  Eucliaiist,  which  he 
would  not  liave  noted  as  a  peculiarity  had  it  been 
the  regular  practice  of  the  Christian  church.  The 
ancient  writers  never  refer  to  the  employment  of  un- 
lea\cned  bread  in  the  communion,  but  iliey  often 
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speak  of  leavened  bread,  and  even  call  the  Lord's 
Sup\iet  fermentum,  or  leaven,  on  this  account.  It  is 
somewhat  remarkable,  that  no  Greek  writer  before 
Cerularins,  whatever  complaint  he  may  make  against 
the  Roman  church,  ever  hints  at  their  being'  charge- 
able with  the  use  of  unleavened  bread — a  strong 
proof  that  such  a  practice  was  utterly  unknown  even 
aninng  them  before  the  eleventli  century. 

What  may  have  led  In  the  change  from  leavened 
to  luileavcned  bread  it  is  ditlicult  with  any  eertahity 
to  say.  Tlie  conjecture  of  Bona  upon  this  point, 
which  Bingham  thinks  [irobable,  is,  that  the  custom 
was  introduced  when  the  people  ceased  to  bring  their 
oblations,  and  it  became  necessary  for  the  clergy  to 
provide  the  elements.  Tlie  duty  thus  devolving 
upon  them,  it  was  judged  more  respectful  and  solemn 
to  use  unleavened  instead  of  leavened  bread,  and  at 
the  same  time,  probably,  they  changed  from  a  loaf  of 
connnon  bread  that  might  be  broken,  to  a  thin  deli- 
cate wafer,  formed  in  the  figure  of  a  denarius  or 
penny,  to  represent  the  pence,  as  some  think,  for 
which  our  Saviour  was  betrayed.  But  whether 
Bona's  conjecture  be  well-founded  or  otherwise,  one 
thing  seem  to  be  clearly  established,  that  for  more 
than  a  thou.sand  years  the  use  of  unleavened  bread 
in  the  sacrament  of  the  supper  was  .altogetlier  un- 
known. 

A  keen  controversy  arose  in  the  eleventh  century 
between  tlie  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  on  the  ipies- 
tion  whether  leavened  or  ladeavened  bread  ought  to 
be  used  in  the  Eucliiu-ist.  Tlie  former  contended 
for  the  use  of  leavened,  the  latter  for  the  use  of  iiii- 
Icaveiied  bread.  The  (ireeks  accordingly  called  the 
Latins,  AzY.MiTES  (which  see),  while  the  Latins  re- 
torted upon  the  Greeks  the  charge  of  being  Firiin-n- 
Uiti  or  Prozyinites.  Both  parties  claim  our  Lord's 
example  as  in  their  favour,  the  one  party  alleging 
that  lie  made  use  of  the  unleavened  bread  of  tlie 
passover,  and  the  other  asserting  with  equal  velie- 
menoe  that  he  employed  only  common  bread.  On 
this  point  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  anything  ap- 
proaching to  certainty.  But  the  early  Christian 
writers  are  completely  silent  as  to  the  bread  being 
any  other  than  the  fermented  bread,  which  was  com- 
monly in  use.  Protestants  consider  the  quality  of 
the  bread  as  of  no  importance.  At  the  Keformation 
the  greater  number  of  them  discontinued  the  use  of 
unleavened  bread.  The  Lutherans,  however,  still 
continue  it.  The  eueharistie  bread  among  the  Eo- 
nianists  is  made  of  meal  and  wafer,  and  foi-nied  into 
thin,  small  circular  cakes  like  wafers,  which  receive 
the  name  of  the  Iln.sT  (which  see).  The  Armenian 
ehurcli  follows  tlie  Koman  in  employing  unleavened 
bread.  The  Nestoriaiis  lay  peculiar  stress  on  the 
annual  renewal  of  the  holy  leaven,  a  rite  which  they 
observe  on  the  same  Thursday  that  is  set  apart  in 
the  other  Eastern  churches  for  the  sanetitication  of 
the  chrism.  They  have  a  curious  tradition  that 
John  tlie  Baptist  preserved  a  few  drops  of  water 
which  dripped  from  our  Lord's  garment  as  he  came 


up  out  of  Jordan,  and  that  thes3  were  intrusted  to 
the  care  of  John  the  son  of  Zebedce ;  that  the  latter 
John  received  from  Christ  at  the  supper  a  double 
portion  of  bread,  and  having  eaten  the  one,  he  pre- 
served the  other;  that  he  also  being  present  at  the 
crucifi.xion  preserved  some  of  the  blood  and  water 
that  Howed  from  the  Saviour's  side,  galhering  the 
former  ii]ion  the  bread,  and  adding  the  other  to  the 
baptismal  water;  and  that  the  water  being  mixed 
witli  oil,  and  the  bread  ground  down  to  powder,  they 
were  divided  and  distributed  among  tlie  twelve,  each 
of  whom  went  forth  to  distant  nations,  provided  with 
holy  water  for  baptism,  and  leaven  for  the  sacramental 
bread.  In  accordance  with  tliis  tradition,  the  Xesto- 
rians  mix  oil,  the  Jacobites  oil  and  salt  with  the 
Hour  in  making  the  eueharistie  bread.  The  loaf 
wliich  is  used  by  the  Greeks  in  the  conummion  is 
round,  with  a  square  projection  in  the  middle  called 
the  Holy  Lamb,  or  the  Holy  Bread,  and  on  this  pro- 
jection there  is  a  motto  imjilying  "Jesus  Chritt 
conquers."  The  motto  stamped  on  the  bread  among 
the  Copts  is,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy;  Lord  of  Sabaoth." 
See  LoitD's  Suppki;. 

liREAD   UE  THE  I'UE.SEXCi:.     Sec   Shew- 

IJUEAII. 

B11E.4D  (Unleavened),  unfermented  bread. 
Among  the  Jews,  the  [lassover  has  always  been 
celebrated  with  unleavened  bread,  the  paschal  lamb 
being  commanded  to  be  eaten  with  this  kind  of 
bread,  on  pain  of  being  cut  oft' from  Israel,  or  excom- 
municafed.  The  reason  of  this  strict  injunction 
seems  to  have  been  partly  to  remind  them  of  the 
hardships  they  had  endured  in  Egypt,  and  hence  it 
is  called  Deut.  xvi.  3.  the  bread  of  affliction  ;  and 
partly  in  commemoration  of  the  haste  with  which 
they  had  tied  from  Egypt,  not  having  had  time  to 
leaven  their  dough,  and  hence  the  command  was 
given,  "  Thou  shall  eat  unleavened  bread,  even  the 
bread  of  affliction  ;  for  thou  earnest  forth  out  of 
Egypt  in  haste."  The  Jews  are  even  yet  so  atten- 
tive to  the  oKservance  of  this  ceremony,  that  the 
greatest  care  is  taken  in  the  pre[iarafion  of  the  pas- 
chal bread.  By  the  Rabbinic;il  precepts  on  the 
point,  it  was  either  made  of  wheat  or  barley,  but  it 
was  necessary  that  it  should  be  of  the  very  best 
quality.  They  separated  all  the  moist  grains,  exa- 
mined every  sack,  lest  any  remainder  of  old  meal 
should  be  found  in  it,  and  conveyed  it  to  the  mill  on 
the  backs  of  horses,  and  uncovered,  lest  it  should 
become  heated.  It  was  neitlier  to  be  mingled  with 
oil,  nor  salt,  nor  butter.  Neither  a  chihl,  nor  a  fool, 
nor  a  deaf  man,  nor  a  Gentile,  luir  a  Christian,  was 
allowed  to  touch  it.  Only  a  Jew  was  permiited  to 
prepare  it,  and  the  liabbis  deemed  it  a  peculiar  hon- 
our to  be  so  enqiloNcd. 

The  modern  Jews,  before  commencing  the  feast  of 
the  passover,  are  quite  alarmed  lest  the  slightest  por- 
tion of  leaven  should  be  found  in  their  'nouses.  On 
the  fhirteenfli  day  of  the  month  Nisan,  correspond- 
ing nearly  to  our  March,  all  the  houses  and  surround- 
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uig  premises  are  examined  with  the  most  sedulous 
c;ire;  a  candle  boing  liglited,  and  evory  hole  and 
comer  searclied.  Before  entcviiig  upon  the  search, 
the  master  of  tliw  house  utters  the  following  ejacula- 
tion, "  Blessed  be  thou,  O  Lord  our  frod,  the  King 
everlasting,  who  hast  sanctified  us  by  tliy  command- 
ment, and  hast  enjomed  us  the  takingaway  of  leaven." 
Not  a  sentence  is  uttered  between  this  and  the  search, 
and  if  any  leaven  is  found,  it  is  pronounced  useless, 
and  the  master  of  the  house  repeats  this  wish,  "  All 
the  leaven  that  is  in  my  possession,  which  I  liiive  seen, 
or  which  I  have  not  seen,  be  it  null,  be  it  as  the  dust 
of  the  earth,  or  entirely  jierish."  All  the  leaven  that 
can  be  found  is  collected  together  in  a  vessel,  care- 
ftdly  preser\ed  during  the  night,  and  along  with  the 
vesSLd  in  which  it  is  deposited,  is  solemnly  burnt  a 
little  before  noon  the  next  day.  No  vessels  are  to 
be  used  that  have  had  any  leaven  in  them,  and, 
therefore,  the  ordinary  kitchen  utensils  are  removed, 
and  others  put  in  their  place.  Sometimes  vessels 
are  kept  foi  special  use  on  passover  occasions,  and 
employed  at  no  other  times.  The  whole  kitchen  fur- 
niture also  is  carefully  washed  first  with  hot  water 
and  then  with  cold. 

After  the  leaven  has  been  burnt,  the  unleavened 
cakes  are  prepared  as  many  as  will  be  wanted  diu'ing 
the  feast,  to  su[)ply  the  place  of  common  bread.  The 
cakes  are  usually  round,  thin,  and  full  of  little  holes. 
In  general  they  consist  only  of  flour  and  water, 
but  the  more  wealthy  Jews  em-ich  them  with  eggs 
and  sugar,  taking  care,  however,  to  use  only  the 
simple  cakes  on  the  first  day  of  the  fetival.  The 
injunction  of  the  use  of  unleavened  bread  during  the 
feast  of  tlie  passovcr  has  been  supposed  by  some  to 
have  had  a  moral  design,  calling  u]ion  the  Israelites 
to  cleanse  out  the  old  leaven  of  malice  and  wicked- 
ness, and  to  cidtivate  the  simple,  pure  qualiiies  of 
sincerity  and  truth. 

BREAD  (Feast  of  Unlkavi;nicij\  See  Pass- 
over. 

BREAST-PLATE,  one  of  the  official  garments  of 
the  Jewi.sh  higli-priest  in  ancient  times.  It  was 
aiUcd  the  breast-plate  of  judgment,  probably  be- 
aiuse  it  was  worn  on  those  solenm  occasions  when 
the  high-priest  went  into  the  most  holy  jilace,  to 
consult  God  in  reference  to  such  judicial  matlcrs  as 
were  too  difficult  for  decision  by  the  inferior  judges, 
and  referred  to  the  more  important  civil  and  reli- 
gious concerns  of  the  nation.  The  breast  -  plate 
was  formed  of  the  same  rich  brocade  as  the  EPHOn 
(which  see),  of  two  sjians  in  length,  and  one  in 
breadth.  It  was  doubled,  and  thus  became  a  span, 
or  eighteen  inches  sijuare.  At  each  corner  was  a 
golden  ring.  To  the  two  upper  rings  were  attached 
two  golden  chains  of  wreathen  work,  by  means  of 
which  it  was  suspended  on  the  breast.  Through  ihe 
two  lower  rings  were  jiassed  ribbons  of  blue,  which 
were  also  connected  with  two  eorrespcmding  rings  of 
tlie  ephod.  Tims  were  the  breast-plate  and  the 
ephod  insejjarably  joined  together,  and  tiic  punish- 


ment of  stripes  was  decreed  against  any  one  who 
should  attempt  to  divide  the  one  from  the  other. 
The  breast-plate  was  set  with  twelve  j>recious  stones 
in  four  rows,  three  in  each  row.  These  stones  were 
called  Uiu.M  and  TiiL'MMiM  (which  see),  by  means  of 
which  God  was  consulted  and  answers  received. 
Under  the  second  temple  there  was  a  breast-plate 
made,  and  stones  set  m  it,  but  these  were  never  used 
to  ascertain  the  will  of  God.  Upon  each  stone  was 
engraven  the  name  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Jacob.  The 
liigh-priest  was  not  allowed  to  enter  the  lioly  place 
without  being  clotlicd  in  the  sacred  bi'east-plate,  ex- 
cept on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  ;\hen  he  wore 
not  his  pontifical  garments,  but  a  ch-ess  of  white 
linen. 

The  stones  of  the  breast-plate  were  in  some  way 
used  as  a  medium  of  the  oracular  responses  which 
the  high-priest  obtained  from  Jcho\  ah  by  consultation 
in  beiialf  of  the  Jcwisli  people.  Some  writers,  anjong 
whom  are  Josephus  and  Philo,  suppose  them  to  have 
been  identical  with  the  Urim  and  Tlunnmim  ;  others 
regard  the  two  as  entirely  distinct  from  one  another. 
Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  in  his  work  on  the  '  Man- 
ners and  Customs  of  the  Ajicient  Egyptians,'  refers 
to  a  pectoral  ornament  worn  by  the  Egyptian  judges, 
which  soenjs  exactly  to  correspond  to  the  bi'east- 
plate  of  the  Jewish  priests.  "  Wlien  a  case,"  he 
says,  "  was  brought  for  trial,  it  was  customary  for 
the  arch-judge  to  put  a  golden  chain  around  his 
neck,  to  which  was  suspended  a  small  figure  of 
truth  ornamented  with  precious  stones.  This  was, 
in  fact,  a  representation  of  the  goddess,  who  was 
worsliipijed  under  the  double  character  of  truth  and 
justice,  and  whose  name  Thinei  a.\>\ienTA  to  have  been 
the  origin  of  the  Hebrew  Thmiauim,  a  word,  accord- 
ing to  the  Septuagiiit  translation,  implying  triitli,  aiid 
bearing  a  further  analogy  in  its  ])lural  terniinaiion. 
And  what  makes  it  more  remarkable  is,  tliat  the  chief 
priest  of  the  Jews,  who,  before  the  election  of  a 
king,  was  also  the  judge  of  the  nation,  was  alone 
entitled  to  wear  this  honorary  badge,  and  the  Thum- 
miin  of  tlie  Hebrews,  like  the  Egyptian  figure,  wa« 
studded  with  precious  stones."     See  IIlon-PlUEST. 

BREIDABLIK,  one  of  the  mansions  of  the  celes- 
tial regions,  according  to  the  ancient  Scandinavian 
mythology.     It  was  the  region  of  ample  vision. 

BRETHREN,  a  class  of  Christians,  in  England, 
who  assume  to  themselves  this  name  to  indicate  tlieir 
individual  state  as  Christians  or  brethren  in  Christ, 
while  they  refuse  to  consider  themselves  as  aihslinct 
religious  sect.  They  arose  about  1830,  and  as  their 
first  church  was  formed  in  Plymouth,  they  are  g(!n 
erally  known  by  tlie  name  of  Plymouth  Brethren 
The  jieculiar  idea  which  they  entertain  of  a  Christian 
church,  is,  not  that  it  is  a  definite  ecclcsiasticiil  or- 
ganization, but  a  recognized  imioii  of  all  who  are 
true  believers.  They  protest  against  all  sects  and 
sejiarate  denominations,  both  ICstablishcd  and  Dis- 
senting. 'I'hey  see  no  reason  why  the  body  of 
Christ,  whicli  is  really  one,  shoidd  not  be  also  viei 
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bly  united,  having  as  its  sole  bond  of  nnion  tlie  re- 
co.;nition  of  tlie  same  vital  trutlis  and  fellowsliip 
with  the  same  living  Head.  Separation  on  account 
of  dil'i'erences  of  opinion  on  minor  and  non-essential 
.loints  tliey  regard  as  sinful  and  unwarranted  by  the 
Word  of  God.  All  articles,  creeds,  and  confessions 
they  view  as  a  denial  of  the  sutlicioncy  of  Scripture  ; 
and  the  appointment  of  a  regular  ministry,  and  tlie 
observance  of  ritual  ceremonies,  as  a  virtual  refu.«al 
to  acknowledge  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  all-sufficient 
guide  of  his  people.  They  disclaim,  therefore,  all 
human  forms  and  systems,  and  profess  to  submit 
only  to  the  direction  of  the  Spirit.  They  disavow 
all  distinction  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity  in 
the  Church  of  God.  Any  one  of  the  Brethren 
who  possesses  the  gift,  not  only  may,  but  is  morally 
bound  to  use  it  for  the  edlHcation  of  the  Church ; 
all  believers  under  the  New  Testament  being  a 
spiritual  priesthood,  subject  to  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  In  their  meetings,  accordingly,  any 
one  who  believes  himself  to  be  led  by  the  Spii-it  to 
speak  for  edidcatlon  may  address  the  assembly. 
Sliould  any,  however,  conceive  themselves  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  such  peculiar  gifts  as  to  warrant  them  in  de- 
voting themselves  to  tlie  -n-ork  of  preaching  and 
expounding,  they  must  do  so  solely  on  their  own  in- 
dividual responsibility  to  the  Lord,  without  any  ap- 
pointment or  ordination  from  the  brethren.  A 
ministry  ordained  by  man  they  disclaim,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  special  ordinances  of  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper,  the  latter  of  which  they  celebrate 
weekly,  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  one  of  the  Brethren 
to  officiate. 

lu  doctrine  the  Brethren  avow  prineiples  which 
diifer  from  those  of  m<ist  Christian  churelies.  They 
hold  that  any  man  in  wlioni  the  Holy  Spirit  dwells 
is  a  member  of  tlie  Church  Calholic  tln-ougluuit  the 
world ;  and  having  received  gifts  from  tlie  Spirit, 
who  divides  to  every  man  severally  as  lie  will,  he 
may  lawfully  preach  without  any  authority  received 
from  man.  Being  in  a  state  of  gi'ace  already,  a 
Cliristiaii,  ill  their  view,  has  no  need  to  ask  for  lile-ss- 
ings  which  lie  lias  already  received,  but  sini]ily  for 
increase  of  them.  He  is  no  longer  under  the  law 
as  a  rule  of  life,  having  been  delivered  from  it  by 
Christ.  To  preach  the  law,  therefore,  to  true  be- 
lievers, is  distinct  legalism,  and  a  denial  of  the  com- 
pleteness of  Christ's  work.  Many  of  the  "  Brctliren  " 
believe  in  the  second  advent  of  Christ  as  a  personal 
advent,  and  in  his  millennial  reign  upon  the  earth. 
This  is  by  no  means,  however,  the  universal  opinion 
of  I  he  body. 

By  the  last  census  in  185L  the  returns  gave  1.32 
places  of  worship  as  belonging  to  the  "Brethren." 
This,  however,  is  probably  below  the  actual  number, 
in  consequence  of  their  unwillingness,  in  many 
eases,  to  be  recognized  under  any  sectarian  api'cl- 
lation.  The  number  of  adherents  at  that  period  did 
not  exceed  6,000  or  7,000 ;  but  for  several  years 
p.ast  they  have  obtained  considerable  accessions,  and 


are  now  a  much   larger  body.     In   America,  also 
the  "  Brethren"  are  making  rapid  progress. 

bi;ethken  OF  Alexius.    See  Ciclutrs. 
bri:thri:n  of  the  common  lot,  a 

Christian  institute  or  association  which  .sprung  up 
in  the  Netherlands  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
proved  itself  one  of  the  means  under  God  of 
Ijaving  the  way  for  the  Reformation.  Tlie  ori- 
ginator of  this  important  institution  was  Gerhard 
Groot,  a  native  of  Deventer,  born  in  1340.  Hav- 
ing been  educated  for  the  church  at  the  university 
of  Paris,  he  became  canon  of  Utrecht  and  of 
Aix.  Being  a  person  of  rank  and  fortune,  and  as 
yet  a  total  stranger  to  the  influence  of  divine  grace, 
he  gave  himself  up  to  worldly  pleasure  and  amuse- 
ment witliout  regard  to  his  clerical  office  and  its  deep 
responsibilities.  But  this  was  only  for  a  time.  It 
.■pleased  God  to  awaken  Groot  to  more  serious 
and  deeper  thought.  He  now  became  a  changed 
man.  Renouncing  the  vanities  of  the  world,  he  re- 
solved to  devote  himself  to  the  spiritual  good  of  his 
fellowmen.  To  prepare  himself  for  a  life  of  active 
usefulness,  he  retired  to  a  Carthusian  monastery, 
where  he  spent  three  years  in  earnest  study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  serious  meditation,  and  prayer.  He 
now  returned  to  active  duty,  as  a  jirivate  individual, 
however,  not  as  a  priest.  "  I  would  not  for  all  ihe 
gold  of  Arabia,"  said  this  devout  thougluful  man, 
■•  undertake  the  care  of  souls  even  for  a  single  night." 
With  such  elevated  views  of  the  sacred  ministry,  he 
refused  to  be  ordained  to  any  liigher  office  than  a  dea- 
con— an  ofliee  which  conferred  on  him  the  riglit  of 
instructing  the  people. 

Thus,  invested  with  the  power  of  preaching,  Groot 
set  out  to  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist,  travelling 
through  towns  and  villages  everywhere,  calling  upon 
the  ]ieopIe,  hke  another  John  the  Baptist,  to  repent 
and  turn  to  the  Lord.  Nor  did  he  preach  like  the 
]M-iests  of  his  time,  in  the  Latin  language,  but  in  tlieir 
own  \ernacular  tongue,  and  with  an  eloquence  and  a 
power  wliich  attracted  crowds  to  hear  him.  Wher- 
ever he  went,  he  was  nnwearled  in  proclaiming  the 
gospel,  frequently  preaching  twice  a-day,  and  lor 
three  hours  at  a  time.  The  result  was,  that  num- 
bers, attracted  by  curiosity  to  hear  the  wonderful 
preacher,  were  brought  by  his  instrumentality  to  the 
saving  knowledge  of  the  truth.  The  clergy,  whose 
corrupt  manners  lie  denounced  with  unsparing  se- 
verity, were  indignant  at  the  uncomiiromisiug  fidelity 
with  which  their  vices  were  exposed.  Tliey  complain- 
ed to  the  liisliop  of  Utrecht,  and  prevailed  upon  that 
]irelate  to  withdraw  from  Groot  his  license  to  preach. 
Tlie  good  man  meekly  submitted  to  the  (orders  of  his 
ecclesiastical  .superior,  and  now  confined  himself  to  a 
quiet  and  circumscribed  sphere  of  labour,  in  which  lie 
felt  peculiar  enjoyment.  He  settled  at  Deventer. 
and  loving  the  society  of  young  men,  he  gathereid 
around  him  a  number  of  active  zealous  youths,  whom 
he  employed  in  copying  the  Scriptures  and  other  de- 
votional books.      This  led  to  the  institution  of  tlie 
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lirotlierliood  of  the  Conmon  Lot.  The  nature  aiid 
objects  of  tlie  society  an:  thus  (hscrlbcfl  by  Ulhnaiin 
in  his  '  Hptbniier.s  before  tlic  Kefcirmation  :' — "In 
their  mode  of  Hfe  and  pursuits  tlicy  constituted  a 
union  of  brethren,  conformed  as  far  as  the  circum- 
stances of  tlic  times  would  permit  to  the  apostohcal 
pattern.  Combined  for  the  cultivation  of  genuine 
piety,  they  procured  for  themselves  the  means  of  a 
simjile  livelihood,  partly  like  the  apostle  Paul  by 
manual  labour,  and  partly  by  receiving  voluntary 
donations,  which,  however,  no  one  was  permitted  to 
solicit,  except  in  a  case  of  urgent  necessity.  To  in- 
sure their  common  subsistence,  and  in  token  of  their 
fraternal  affection,  they  had  introduced  among  them 
the  principle  of  a  community  of  goods.  In  most 
cases  each  member  surrendered  wliat  property  he 
possessed  for  the  u.se  of  the  society.  There  seems, 
however,  to  have  been,  at  least  in  the  infancy  of  the 
institution,  no  strict  and  general  law  upon  the  sub- 
ject, such  as  obtained  in  the  societies  of  the  Tytha- 
goreans  and  Essenes.  All  was  to  ]iroceed  from  free- 
dom and  love.  Imitating  the  Church  at  Jerusalem, 
and  prompted  by  brotherly  affection,  thej'  mutually 
shared  with  each  other  their  earnings  and  property, 
or  consecrated  also  their  fortune,  if  they  possessed 
any,  to  the  service  of  the  community.  From  this 
source,  and  from  donations  and  legacies  made  to 
them,  arose  the  Brother-houses,  in  each  of  which  a 
certain  number  of  members  lived  together,  subjected, 
it  is  true,  in  dress,  diet,  and  general  way  of  life,  to 
an  api)ointed  rule,  but  yet  not  conventually  seques- 
ter, d  from  the  world,  witli  whicli  they  maintained 
constant  intercourse,  and  in  such  a  way  as,  in  opjjo- 
sition  to  monacliism,  to  preserve  the  ju'inciple  of  in- 
dividual liberty.  Their  whole  rule  was  to  be  ob- 
served, not  from  constraint,  but  from  the  sole  motive 
of  good-will  constantly  renewed,  and  all  obedience, 
even  the  most  unconditional,  was  to  be  paid  freely 
and  affectionately,  and  for  God's  sake. 

"The  grand  object  of  the  societies,  was  the  estab- 
lishment, exemplification  and  spread  of  practical 
Christianity.  This  they  endeavoured  to  accom- 
plish, in  the  first  instance,  among  themselves,  by 
the  whole  style  of  their  association,  by  the  moral 
rigour  and  simplicity  of  their  manner  of  living, 
by  religious  conversations,  mutual  confessions,  ad- 
monitions, lectures,  and  social  exercises  of  devotion. 
l'"or  the  ]jromotion  of  the  same  object  outwardly, 
they  laboured  by  transcribing  and  propagating  sacred 
Scripture  and  proper  religious  treatises,  but  most  of 
all  by  the  instruction  of  the  common  people  in  C'hris- 
lianity,  and  the  revival  and  improvement  of  the  edu- 
cation of  youth.  In  this  last  department  they  form 
an  epoch.  It  is  true  that  at  a  much  earlier  date 
schools  had  been  instituted  in  the  chief  cities  of  the 
Netherlands,  as  for  examjile  ,at  (4ravesande  in  l.'?22, 
at  Leyden  in  1.T24,  at  Rofterilani  in  1.'i28,  at  Schie- 
dam in  lli.'iO,  at  Delft  in  i:i42,  at  Ho<irn  in  l.'i.OS, 
at  ILiarlem  in  l.'!8;i,  and  at  Alkmaiir  in  l.'JOO.  lint 
for  the  most  part  these  schools  were  not  purely  scien- 


tific. They  were  at  the  .same  time  financial  enter- 
prises of  the  towns.  The  right  to  set  up  a  school 
was  leased.  The  consequence  was  that  wages  were 
exacted  from  the  scholars,  such  as  only  the  more 
wealtliy  coidd  pay;  while  the  whole  style  of  the  in- 
stitutions was  very  defective.  Nor  was  the  instruc- 
tion imparted  by  the  monks  hi  the  conventual  schools 
more  satisfactory.  It  was  too  superficial,  and  being 
universally  mingled  with  coarse  and  superstitious 
ingi-edients,  was  in  many  ways  at  variance  with  true 
enlightenment.  The  Brethren  of  the  Common  Lot, 
on  the  contrary,  not  merely  gave  instruction  gi"a- 
tuitously.  and  thereby  rendered  the  arts  of  reading 
and  writing  attainable  liy  all,  both  rich  and  poor, 
and  not  merely  promoted  in  every  way  the  ]irogress 
of  the  more  indigent  class  of  students  ;  but  what  was 
of  most  consequence,  they  imbued  education  witli 
quite  a  new  life  and  a  purer  and  nobler  spirit." 

The  system  of  instruction  fullowcd  by  the  Bretlu'en 
of  tlie  Common  Lot  was  thoroughly  religious.  It 
was  founded  upon  the  Word  of  God,  and  while  the 
best  of  the  Church  Fatliers  were  used  in  the  schools,  ae 
well  as  useful  selections  from  the  heathen  moralists,  all 
was  directed  to  the  inculcation  of  a  spirit  of  vital 
godliness.  Nor  were  these  institutions  long  in  com- 
mending themselves  to  public  favour.  In  a  short 
space  of  time,  and  at  different  [daces  in  Holland, 
Guelders,  and  Brabant,  in  Friesland,  Westphalia,  and 
even  as  far  as  Saxony,  lirotherhouses  were  erected. 

Though  ]]rofessing  himself  a  rigid  and  zealous  ad- 
herent of  the  Romish  church,  Groot  was  perhaps 
unconsciously  hastening  forward  the  lieformation. 
He  insisted  with  the  greatest  earnestness  upon  the 
use  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  the  multiplication  and 
diffusion  of  co|pies  of  tliem.  Christ  was  to  him  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  Bible,  the  root  and  stem  ol 
life,  the  sole  foundation  of  the  church.  The  anxiety 
of  this  excellent  man  was  to  bring  back  the  clergy  to 
the  model  of  apostolic  life  and  doctrine.  "  Whoev  ei 
wishes,"  says  he,  "  to  undertake  the  cure  of  souls  in 
a  worthy  manner,  ought  above  all  things  to  have  a 
pure  intention.  A  pure  intention,  however,  requires 
of  him  that  he  seek  the  glory  of  G(id,  and  the  salva- 
tion of  souls,  as  his  eldef  object,  and  it  will  be  a  lest 
of  this  if  be  undertake  the  pastoral  ofliee  even  when 
no  temporal  advantage  is  connected  witli  it,  and 
solely  for  the  work's  own  sake ;  jirovided  he  have 
sufTicient  means  from  other  sources  to  support  him- 
self and  those  dependent  upon  him." 

Groot  intended,  bad  his  life  been  prolonged,  to 
have  founded  a  convent  of  regular  canons,  with  the 
view  of  exemplifying  the  mode  of  life  which  he 
judged  to  be  the  most  profitable.  But  death  jire- 
veuted  the  acconiplishment  of  his  scheme.  He  was 
cut  olV  by  the  plague,  and  his  death  was  calm,  peace- 
ful, and  resigned. 

After  the  decease  of  Groot,  his  disciple  Flm-cnliiis 
R.'uli'wins  completed  the  work  that  he  had  begun, 
liy  founding  in  1.380  at  Wiuilcsheim,  in  ZwuU,  a 
chapter  of  regular  canons,  and  afterwards  granted  to 
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tlic  society  a  lii-utlier-liouse  in  Deventer,  in  whicli, 
under  the  euperintendence  of  priests,  young  men 
were  prepared  for  the  sacred  ottiee,  and  pious  laymen 
wlio  phed  their  dilferent  trades,  Uved  together  as  bre- 
tliren  in  community  of  goods,  but  without  a  perpe- 
tual vow,  endeavoured  to  promote  Cliristian  piety 
among  themselves  and  others  by  regular  devotional 
exercises,  to  which  every  one  had  free  access.  Tliese 
brethren  spread  themselves  ipuckly  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  also  in  Nortliern  Germany.  From  tlieir 
resemblance  to  the  Beghards  (wliich  see)  they 
quickly  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  the  inquisitors, 
and  suti'ered  much  persecution. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Bre- 
thren of  the  Common  Lot  in  the  Netherlands  were 
attacked  by  Matthew  Graho,  lector  of  the  Domini- 
can monastery  at  Groningen,  who  declared  their 
whole  method  of  life  unlawful  and  heretical.  The 
reformed  canons  of  the  Windesheini  congregati(m 
interposed  in  defence  of  the  Brethren.  Grabo  was 
accused  before  the  bishop  of  Utrecht,  and  appealed 
to  the  Pope.  The  question  was  brought  before  the 
council  of  Constance,  wlien  the  principal  authorities 
pronounced  at  once  in  favour  of  the  Brethren,  and 
Grabo  was  sentenced  to  renounce  his  errors.  From 
this  time  the  institution  of  the  Common  Lot  made 
raiiid  progress.  Many  of  the  Brethren  were  engaged 
in  schools,  and  others  were  employed  in  different 
trades  to  earn  a  livelihood.  It  was  a  leading  object 
of  the  association  to  forward  the  religious  education 
of  the  people,  and  in  particular  to  train  up  a  pious 
clergy.  Thus  it  soon  became  a  fruitful  training  school 
for  the  monasteries.  The  jealousy  of  the  Mendi- 
cant monks  was  aroused,  and  tliey  stretched  forth  the 
hand  of  persecution ;  but  Eugene  IV.  took  the 
Brethren  under  his  protection,  and  many  of  them 
found  it  necessary  to  unite  with  the  Tertiaries  of  the 
Franciscans,  in  order  to  obtain  peace.  The  hosti- 
lity of  the  Mendicants  to  the  Brethren,  however,  in 
process  of  time  began  to  abate,  when  they  saw  that 
the  training  given  to  the  young  brought  them  also 
many  novices.  In  Upper  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land, the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Lot  could  find  no 
footing ;  and  there  the  societies  of  the  Beghards  re- 
mained continually  addicted  to  mendicancy,  and  be- 
came nurseries  of  heresy. 

The  Brethren  of  the  Common  l^ot  were  associated 
together  in  separate  communities,  under  the  name  of 
Brother-houses,  which  are  thus  described  by  UU- 
mann  : — "  About  twenty  of  them  lived  together  in 
a  domicile,  possessing  a  conmion  fund,  and  taking 
their  food  at  a  common  table.  They  were  again 
divided  into  priests,  clergy,  and  laymen.  The  num- 
ber of  priests  was  at  tirst  very  small,  because  the 
first  brethren,  after  the  example  of  Gerhard,  viewed 
the  spiritual  otiice  in  all  its  magnitude  and  responsi- 
bility. Subsequently,  however,  more  of  them  re- 
ceived ordination  as  priests,  and  of  these  several  ac- 
cepted spiritual  offices,  and  ceased  cohabiting  with 
the  brethren,  whereas  others  still  continued  as  in- 


mates  of  their  bouses.  Usually  there  were  foiu' 
priests  or  even  more  in  a  house,  and  about  twice  as 
many  so  called  ckrici,  with  whom  were  classed  the 
novices  and  such  laymen  as  were  desirous  of  prac- 
tising for  a  while  the  brethren's  method  of  life.  Re- 
ception into  a  fraternity,  usually  accorded  only  after 
repeated  and  urgent  solicitation  (for  the  brethren 
were  above  courting  proselytes  like  the  mendicant 
monks),  was  preceded  by  a  year  of  probation,  during 
which  the  novices  were  subjected  to  very  rigorous 
treatment.  Nor  was  it  thought  desirable  during  thi.? 
interval  for  the  probationer  to  return  home,  lest  he 
might  again  become  ei)' angled  witli  family  ati'airs 
and  worldly  connections.  The  candidate,  on  his  ad- 
mission into  the  Society,  was  expected  to  resign  his 
patrimony  for  the  common  use.  Among  the  sayings 
of  Plorentius  we  find  the  following,  '  Woe  to  him 
who,  while  living  in  a  community,  seeks  his  own 
things,  or  says  that  anything  is  his  own  ! '  Whoever 
passed  the  trial,  and  was  still  desirous  of  permanent- 
ly joining  the  Society,  became  a  clerk.  This  state 
corresponded  with  that  of  an  ordinary  monk,  except- 
ing that  no  vow  binding  for  life  was  exacted.  Any 
clerk  was  at  liberty  to  leave  the  Society  without  in- 
cun-ing  canonical  penalties  ;  though  he  required  to 
settle  accounts  with  the  brethren,  and  leave  behind 
him  a  certain  sum  of  money.  The  freedom  in  re- 
spect of  dress  and  mode  of  living,  was  also  greater 
than  in  monasteries.  The  customary  dress  was  a 
grey  cloak,  coat,  and  breeches,  without  ornament 
A  cowl  of  the  same  coloiu-  covered  the  head,wdience 
they  were  called  cuculkili,  pupils  had  the  hair  shaved 
from  their  crowns.  The  life  of  the  brethren  in 
every  house  was  veiy  methodical.  Tliey  had  fixed 
hours  for  devotional  exercises,  writing,  and  manual 
labour.  During  meals  some  book  was  read,  the 
brethren  taking  duty  in  turn.  On  such  occasions 
one  of  them  was  also  appointed  to  censure  the  im- 
proprieties that  niiglit  take  place  at  table.  In 
general  an  equality,  like  that  between  the  members 
of  a  family,  prevailed  in  the  societies,  though,  for  the 
sake  of  order,  it  was  requisite  that  there  should  be 
distinct  offices.  Over  every  house  presided  a  rector, 
prior,  or  prcrposiius,  elected  from  among  the  breth- 
ren and  assisted  by  a  vice-rector." 

About  the  same  time  as  that  which  saw  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Brother-liouses,  female  Societies 
of  the  Common  Lot  also  arose.  Groot  had  formed  a 
community  of  women,  who  lived  a  simple  and  re- 
tired life,  chiefly  employing  themselves  in  sewing 
and  weaving,  devotional  exei'cises,  and  the  instruc- 
tion of  female  children.  The  sisterhood  once  begun, 
rapidly  extended.  At  the  head  of  each  house  wa.s 
placed  a  directress,  called  Martha,  with  an  imder- 
Jlartha  as  her  assistant.  The  chief  Martha  in 
Utrecht  superintended  all  the  female  societies  of  the 
district,  and  visited  them  once  a-year.  The  houses 
were  formed  on  the  principle  of  a  conimunily  of 
goods. 

The  Brethren  of  the  Common  Lot  continued  to 
2b 
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operate  mth  the  most  beneficial  influence  upon  so- 
ciety wherever  their  institutions  were  planted,  until 
they  were  absorbed  in  the  men  of  the  Reformation. 
Luther  acknowledged  that  tliey  had  faithfully  kept 
tlie  pure  Word,  and  first  introduced  tlie  gospel. 
They  were  tlie  pioneers,  indeed,  of  the  Reformation, 
and  by  the  encoiu-agemont  which  they  gave  to  the 
cultivation  of  polite  literature,  as  well  as  by  the 
j)ious,  though  somewhat  mystical  spirit  which  they 
dill'used  all  around  them,  they  contributed  mainly 
to  the  liaslening  of  that  glorious  era  when  multi- 
tudes threw  0.1'  the  yoke  of  Rome,  and  claimed  for 
themselves  complete  liberty  of  tliouglit  and  action. 

BRETHREN  OF  THE  COMMUNITY,  one  of 
the  two  parties  into  whicli  the  Franciscan  order  of 
monks  was  divided  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  fom-- 
teenth  century.  They,  in  opposition  to  the  Spirit- 
nal.s,  were  strongly  in  favour  of  relaxing  tlie  strict 
vow  of  poverty  enjoined  by  tlieir  founder,  St.  Fran- 
cis. In  A.  D.  1310,  Pope  Clement  V.  summoned 
the  leaders  of  both  parties  to  his  court,  and  made 
great  efforts  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation.  After 
various  conference*,  the  Pope,  in  the  general  coun- 
cil of  Vieniie,  A.  D.  1312,  publislied  a  bull,  in  which 
he  endeavoured  to  terminate  the  dispute,  by  adopt- 
ing a  middle  course.  To  please  the  Spirituals,  he 
commanded  the  FraucisciUis  to  adhere  strictly  to 
their  rule,  enjoining  poverty,  while  to  please  the 
Brethren  of  the  Cuninumity,  he  allowed  the  Francis- 
cans, where  they  had  no  opportunity  of  procuring 
a  subsistence  by  begging,  to  provide  tliemselves  with 
granaries,  and  to  collect  and  lay  up  in  them  what 
they  could  procure  by  begging,  while  the  officers  and 
overseers  of^  the  order  were  to  judge  when  and  where 
such  granaries  were  necessary.  This  decision  quiet- 
ed the  contention  for  a  time :  but  unhappily  it  burst 
forth  in  Fi-aiice  with  increased  vehemence  on  the 
death  of  Clement  V.,  and,  in  A.  D.  1314,  the  Spiri- 
tuals drove  the  Brethren  of  the  Community  out  of 
tlie  monasteries  of  Narbonne  and  Beziers,  appointed 
new  presiding  officers,  cast  off  their  former  garments, 
and  yiut  on  a  short,  narrow,  ill-shaped  dress.  Jolin 
XXII.,  on  his  elevation  to  the  popedom,  directed  all 
liis  eiTorts  towards  a  settlement  of  the  dispute,  sum- 
moning the  French  Spirituals  before  him  at  Avignon, 
and  e.vliorting  them  to  lay  aside  the  obnoxious  dress 
tlicy  had  assumed.  Some  of  them  complied,  but  a 
few  refused  to  submit  to  the  requisition,  indignant 
at  this  attempted  resistance  to  his  authority,  John 
called  in  the  aid  of  the  Inquisitors,  who  Ijurned  seve- 
ral of  the  rebels  at  the  stake  for  no  other  crime  than 
Setting  the  rule  of  their  founder,  St.  Francis,  above 
the  power  of  the  pontiffs. 

The  points  tlius  keenly  couleslcd  were  of  \cry  in- 
fi'rior  importance,  referring  exclusively  to  the  form 
of  the  garments  which  Franciscans  were  allowed  to 
wear,  and  tlieir  right  to  lia\c  granaries  and  cellars  in 
xvhich  to  store  their  provisions.  The  Brethren  of 
tl'e  Community  wore  long,  loose,  somewhat  elegant 
liabils,  with  ample  hoods  or  coverings  for  their  heads, 


while  the  Spirituals  wore  short,  narrow,  mean  dre.-ees, 
with  small  hoods.  The  Brethren  of  the  Community 
also,  iu  the  seasons  of  harvest  and  vintage,  laid  up 
corn  in  their  granaries  and  wine  in  their  cellars  ;  but 
the  Spirituals  contended  that  such  a  practice  was  in- 
consistent with  true  mendicity.  The  two  parties 
were  bitterly  opposed  to  each  other.  The  Pope, 
.loiin  XXII.,  however,  persecuted  the  Spirituals  with 
the  most  unsparing  severity,  committing  numbers  o( 
them  to  the  flames  without  mercy.  Tliis  persecu- 
tion raged  for  a  long  period,  and,  from  A.  D.  1318  to 
the  time  of  Innocent  VI.,  A.  D.  1352,  no  fewer  than 
one  hundred  and  thirteen  persons  of  both  sexes  were 
cruelly  put  to  death  in  France  and  Italy.  "  To 
these,"  says  Mosheim,  "  so  many  others  might  be 
added  from  the  historians  and  documents,  printed 
and  manuscript,  that  I  suppose  a  catalogue  of  two 
thousand  such  martyrs  might  be  made  out."  See 
Fkanciscans. 

BRETHREN  OF  THE  FREE  SPIRIT,  a  sect 
which  arose  in  the  thirteenth  century.  It  seems  to 
have  originated  in  the  Pantheistic  system,  introduced 
by  Amalric  of  Bena  (See  Ajialrkiaks),  which, 
after  the  persecution  it  underwent  in  Paris,  in  A.  D. 
1210,  only  spread  more  widely  than  before.  The  sect 
of  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  made  its  a|  pear- 
aiico  first  mider  the  name  of  Orllibenses,  or  Ortli- 
barii,  in  Strasburg,  in  a.  d.  1212.  This  name  was 
probably  derived  from  a  person  called  Ortlieb,  who 
made  known  the  doctrines  of  Amalric  in  that  pari  of 
Germany.  From  Strasburg  the  sect  spread  into 
the  rest  of  Alsace  and  the  Thurgau.  In  A.  D.  1230, 
they  had  crept  in  among  the  Waldcnses  in  Lyons; 
in  A.  D.  1250  they  appeared  at  Cologne,  and  a  few 
years  later  they  were  so  numerous  among  the  Beg- 
iiAllDS  (which  see)  on  the  Rhine,  tliat  they  were  of- 
ten confounded  with  them.  In  the  beghming  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  they  made  their  appearance 
also  in  Italy,  where  Mosheim  erroneously  alleges 
them  to  have  had  their  origin.  The  peculiar  name 
of  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit,  seems  to 
have  been  taken  from  the  words  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 
Rom.  viii.  2,  14,  "  For  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life 
in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made  me  free  from  the  law  of 
sin  and  death.  For  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  they  are  the  sons  of  God."  Founding  on 
this  pas.sage,  they  alleged  themsidvcs  to  be  the  true 
sons  of  God,  brought  into  the  most  perfect  freedom 
from  the  law.  The  mystic  theology  which  tlicy 
taught  is  thus  described  by  Mosheim.  "  They  lit  Id 
that  all  things  emanated  from  God  and  would  revert 
back  to  him  ;  that  rational  souls  were  )'arts  of  the 
Sniu'eme  Being,  and  that  the  whole  universe  was 
God;  that  a  man,  by  turning  his  thoughts  iuwaril, 
and  withdrawing  his  attention  from  all  sensible  ob- 
jects, may  become  united  in  an  inexplicable  mannei 
with  the  I'arent  and  Fii>t  Cause  of  all  things,  and 
be  one  with  him;  that  jiersons  thus  immersed  in  the 
vortex  of  tlie  Deily  by  long  cnntemplation  attain  to 
perfect  freedom,  and  become  divested  not  only  of  all 
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tliHir  lusts,  but  of  tlie  instincts  of  nature.  From 
these  and  similar  principles  tliey  inferred  that  a  per- 
son thus  raised  up  to  God,  and  absorbed  as  it  were 
in  the  divine  nature,  is  himself  God,  and  such  a  son 
of  God  .as  Christ  was,  and  therefore  is  raised  above 
all  laws,  human  and  divine.  And  they  maintained, 
consequently,  that  all  external  worship  of  God, 
prayer,  fasting,  baptism,  the  sacred  supper,  &c.,  are 
mere  elements  for  children,  which  a  man  no  longer 
needs  when  converted  into  God  hhnself,  and  detach- 
ed from  this  visiljle  universe." 

Some  of  the  adherents  of  this  sect  limited  their 
notion  of  the  liberty  to  which  the  apostle  referred,  to 
a  freedom  from  outward  worship  and  ecclesiastical 
law ;  thus  making  religion  consist  solely  in  the  in- 
ternal worship  of  the  heart.  Others,  again,  carried 
the  idea  of  liberty  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  it  in- 
volved a  complete  exemption  from  even  the  possi- 
bility of  sinning,  the  believer  being  so  closely  united 
to  God  that  his  whole  actions  and  operations  mu>t  be 
viewed  as  done  by  God  himself.  That  such  opinions 
were  maintained  by  a  portion  of  the  brethren  is  evi- 
dent from  their  own  writings.  "If  God  wills,"  says 
one  of  their  favourite  works,  "  that  I  should  sin,  I 
ought  by  no  means  to  will  that  I  may  not  have  sin- 
ned. This  is  true  contrition.  And  if  a  man  have 
committed  a  thousand  mortal  sins,  and  the  man  is 
well  regulated  and  united  to  God,  he  ought  not  to 
wish  that  he  had  not  done  those  sins,  and  he  ought 
to  prefer  suiVering  a  thousand  deaths  rather  than  to 
have  omitted  one  of  those  mortal  sins." 

The  teachers  of  the  sect  of  the  Free  Spirit  wan- 
dered from  place  to  place  in  imitation  of  the  apostles. 
They  were  also  called  apostles  by  their  followers, 
and  laboured  by  teaching  and  writing  for  the  exten- 
sion of  tlieir  sect.  It  was  owing  to  the  activity  of 
this  sect,  indeed,  that  the  Inquisition,  after  a  long 
interval,  was  revived  in  Germany  in  the  fuurteenih 
century  witli  fresh  energ)'.  Two  Dominicans  were 
appohited,  about  A.  i").  1.367,  to  be  Inqnisitors  for 
Germany.  Charles  IV.,  in  A.  D.  1309,  lent  the  In- 
quisitors the  most  powerful  support,  by  the  publica- 
tion of  three  edicts  in  their  favour.  Gregory  XI. 
increased  the  mmiber  of  the  Incpusitors  for  Germany 
to  live,  and  Boniface  IX.  appointed  six  for  North 
Germany  alone.  The  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit 
did  not  wholly  disappear  before  the  iifteenth  cen- 
turv. 

BRETHREN  OF  THE  HOLY  TRINITY,  an 
order  of  monks  which  arose  in  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
centurv,  in  consequence  of  the  holy  wars  of  the 
Christians  in  Palestine,  in  which  many  Christians 
became  captives  among  the  Mohammedans.  It  ori- 
ginated with  John  de  Mattia  and  Felix  de  Valois, 
two  pious  Frenchmen,  who  led  a  solitary  life  at  Cer- 
froy,  in  the  diocese  of  Meaux.  The  name.  Brethren 
of  the  Holy  Trim'ty,  was  given  to  the  order,  because 
all  their  ehmxhcs  were  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Tri- 
nity. They  were  also  called  Brethren  of  the  Redemp- 
tion of  Captives,  because  of  the  work  to  whicli  they 


directed  their  energies,  the  redemption  of  tiie  Chris 
tian  captives  from  the  hands  of  the  Mohamn  cdans, 
a  purpose  to  which  they  devoted  one-third  ol  their 
revenues.  By  some  ancient  writers,  Mosheim  in 
forms  us,  this  order  is  called  the  Order  of  Asses,  be- 
cause their  rule  forbids  the  brethren  to  ride  on 
horses,  and  requires  them  to  ride  on  asses.  An  order 
similar  to  the  Brethren  of  the  Holy  Trinity  was  iii- 
stituted  in  Spain,  A.  D.  1228,  by  Paul  Nolasco,  and 
called  the  Order  of  St.  Mary  for  the  Ransoming  ot 
Captives. 

BRETHREN  OF  THE  HOSPITAL.  See 
Knighthood  (Ecclesiastical  Orders  of). 

BRETHREN  OF  THE  OBSERVATION.  See 
Fkanciscans. 

BRETHREN  OF  TIIE  REDEJIPTION  OF 
CAPTlVlilS.     See  Bkk-iiucen  of  the  Holy  'I'ei- 

NITY. 

BRETHREN  OF  TIIE  SACK,  an  order  of 
monks  instituted  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

BRETHREN  OF  THE  SWORD,  an  order  of 
ecclesiastical  knights  founded  by  Albert,  bisliop  of 
Livonia,  in  a.  d.  1202,  against  the  so-called  inlidel 
Livonians. 

BRETHREN   (The  Twelve).     See  Makiiow- 

CONTROVEItSV. 

BRETHREN  (United).    See  Mokavians. 

BRETHREN  (White).     See  Albati. 

BREVIARY  (Lat.,  Brei-is,  Short),  the  private 
liturgy  of  the  priests  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  com- 
posed, as  has  been  usually  alleged,  in  the  eleventh 
century.  It  contains  for  each  day  of  the  year  appro- 
priate prayers,  psalms,  and  hymns,  Scripture  lessons 
for  daily  reading,  with  accompanying  comments  iVom 
the  fathers  and  doctors  of  the  church,  and  the  le- 
gends of  its  .saints  and  m.artyrs.  Such  books  for 
the  special  in.struction  and  guidance  of  the  priest- 
hood, existed  long  before  the  Reformation  in  almost 
all  the  national  churclics  of  Europe.  The  name 
Breviary  is  obviously  intended  to  convey  the  idea  o! 
a  compendium,  but  the  Roman  Breviary  is  the  larg- 
est of  the  books  of  devotion  in  use  in  the  Church 
of  Rome ;  so  that,  in  all  probability,  the  name 
was  applied  at  an  early  period,  to  some  short  col- 
lection of  prayers  and  Scri|ifure  lessons  for  the  use 
of  the  priesthood.  Such  an  epitome  was  prepared  in 
the  time  of  Pope  Damasus  for  the  use  of  the  monks 
in  Palestine,  and  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  Gre- 
gory the  Great.  During  the  sittings  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  various  attempts  were  made  to  obtain  an 
authorized  version  of  the  Breviary.  The  council, 
however,  delayed  the  matter,  and  at  length  ga\'e  it 
over  into  the  hands  of  the  reigning  pontiff.  Three 
divines,  accordingly,  were  selected,  A.  D.  1508,  by 
Pius  v.,  to  undertake  the  difficult  and  delicate  task. 
After  the  lapse  of  many  years  it  was  still  incomplete. 
It  was  not  indeed  until  the  pontificate  of  Urban 
VIII.  that,  in  his  own  name  and  the  name  of  his  two 
predecessors,  the  reformed  Breviary  appeared  as  it 
now  .stands,  with  the  exception  of  some  additions 
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made  since  tliat  jierioil,  incliifliiig  the  new  festivals 
and  new  saints,  witli  tlieir  ulHues  and  legends.  An 
eilition  of  the  Breviary,  witli  eonsiderable  ainend- 
nuiits,  was  preiiared  by  Caidiual  Qiiignonins  at 
the  suggesticjn  of  Clement  VII.,  with  the  eonseut 
of  Paiii  III.  It  omitted  the  ofRce  of  the  Vir- 
gin, and  was  so  arranged  as  to  "  revive  the  cus- 
tom of  reading  through  all  Scripture  every  year, 
and  all  the  P.salms  every  week."  This  new  edition 
of  the  Komish  jiriest's  book  of  devotion,  however, 
tliough  realizing  the  theory  of  the  Breviary  more 
completely  than  the  edition  actually  in  use,  failed  to 
meet  with  acceptance  in  the  chui-ch  generally,  being 
considered  as  savouring  of  heresy,  being  too  Protes- 
tant and  too  little  Popish  in  its  whole  aspect. 

The  following  is  a  condensed  view  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  Romish  Breviary  :  — "  The  Roman 
lireviary  is  divided  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Missal,  as  to  its  parts.  The  Psahns  are  so 
distributed,  that  in  the  weekly  otfice  (if  the  fes- 
tivals of  saints  do  not  interfere),  the  whole  Psalter 
would  be  gone  over,  though  several  psalms,  viz., 
the  118th  (alias  119th),  &c.,  are  said  every  day. 
On  the  festivals  of  saints,  suitable  psalms  are  adopt- 
ed. The  lessons  are  taken  partly  out  of  the  old  and 
New  Testament,  and  jiartly  out  of  the  acts  of  the 
saints  and  writings  of  the  holy  fathers.  The  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  Hail  Mary,  or  angelical  salutation,  the 
ajiostles'  creed,  and  the  confiteur,  are  frequently  said. 
This  last  is  a  prayer  by  which  they  acknowledge 
themselves  sinners,  beg  pardon  of  God,  and  the  in- 
tercession, in  their  behalf,  of  the  angels,  of  the  saints, 
and  of  their  brethren  upon  earth.  No  prayers  are 
more  frequently  in  the  mouth  of  Roman  Catholics 
than  these  four,  to  which  we  may  add  the  doxology, 
repeated  in  the  office  at  the  end  of  every  psalm,  and 
ill  other  places.  In  every  canonical  hour  a  hymn  is 
al-so  said,  often  composed  by  Prudentius,  or  some 
other  ancient  father.  The  Roman  Breviary  contains 
also  a  small  office  in  honour  of  the  blessed  Virgin, 
and  likewise  what  is  called  the  office  of  the  dead. 
We  there  find,  besides,  the  penitential  and  the  gra- 
dual psalms,  as  they  are  called,  together  with  the  lit- 
anies of  the  saints  and  of  the  Virgin  Mary  of  Lo- 
retto,  which  are  the  only  two  that  have  the  sanction 
of  the  church." 

That  the  reader  may  form  an  idea  of  the  extent  of 
R  priest's  daily  employment  in  the  use  of  the  Breviary, 
we  may  quote  Mr.  l^ewis's  account  of  the  first  Siui- 
day  in  Advent,  as  given  in  his  '  Bible,  Missal,  and 
Breviary.'  "  He  turns  to  the  beginning  of  the  Bre- 
viary, and  recites  the  Lord's  I'raycr,  a  Hail  Mary,  a 
short  prayer  to  Mary,  consisting  of  a  single  sentence, 
the  apostles'  creed,  a  halleluiah,  and  a  verse  called 
tlie  Invitatorium,  or  invitation  to  praise;  Ps.  xcv., 
"  Come  let  us  sing  to  the  Lord,"  &c.,  is  then  said  or 
eung ;  if  he  observe  the  fir.st  nocturn,  he  recites  the 
first  fifteen  psalms  ;  if  the  second  noctum,  he  recites 
llnce  psalms,  P.-.  xvi..  xvii.,  and  xviii.  ;  if  the  third 
noctum,  three  p.salms,  ]'s.  xi.\.,  xx.,  xxi.,  also  some 


versides,  and  the  hymn  Te  Ueum,  any  one  of  the 
nocturns  forms  a  good  night's  work  of  recitation. 
If  he  prefer  the  lauds,  then  he  recites  seven  p>alms, 
with  the  song  of  the  three  childn  n  of  Babylon,  taken 
from  the  ajiocryphal  book  of  Daniel,  with  the  song 
of  Mary  (Luke  i.) ;  if  the  prime,  that  is  the  hour 
that  is  usually  in  the  south  of  Euroiie  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  after  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Hail  Mary, 
and  the  creed,  he  says  or  sings  one  of  the  hymns  ot 
the  Breviary,  reads  the  creed  of  Athanasius,  along 
with  certain  prayers  very  suitable  to  morning  devo- 
tions. Having  completed  the  office  of  the  Psalter, 
he  has  .still  before  him  those  of  the  festival,  or  saint's 
day,  if  he  is  called  by  duty  or  inclination  to  its  ob- 
servance, which  includes  a  Scripture  lesson,  a  homily 
from  a  father  or  doctor,  and,  if  a  saint's  day,  also  a 
church  legend,  besides  prayers  and  hymns." 

Instead  of  the  whole  Word  of  God  being  perused 
by  the  priest  in  the  course  of  the  year,  as  the  true 
ideal  of  the  Breviarj'  implies,  only  mutilated  ex- 
tracts are  given  in  the  Breviaiy.  and  portions  whidi 
contain  the  vital  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  care- 
fully omitted.  Thus  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
which  so  clearly  unfolds  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith,  contains  in  all  433  verses, 
of  which  259  are  omitted.  Of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrew.s  more  than  one-half  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  Breviary.  The  other  books,  both  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  meet  with  similar  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  Rome.  The  Psalter,  however,  is 
given  in  its  entire  form. 

Besides  the  quotations  from  Scripture,  the  Bre 
viary  contains  numerous  passages  from  the  l'"atlicrs, 
amounting  to  no  fewer  than  449  quotations  or  les- 
sons from  twenty-eight  different  Fathers  and  Doc- 
tors of  the  Church.  Of  these,  113  lessons  are  from 
the  writings  of  Augustine,  the  most  scriptural  in  his 
opinions  of  all  the  Fathers.  The  passages  extracted 
for  the  perusal  of  the  priests,  though  many  of  them 
professing  to  be  expositions  of  Sacred  Scripture,  are 
far  from  being  in  accordance  with  tlie  Word  of  God. 
Many  of  the  portions  selected,  particularly  from  the 
writings  of  Jerome,  are  evidently  introduced  to  give 
sanction  to  the  erroneous  doctrines  and  superstitious 
practices  of  Rome. 

The  Breviary  contains,  however,  not  only  por- 
tions of  Scrijrture  and  quotations  from  the  Fathers, 
but  also  numerous  legeiuls  of  the  saints,  including 
narratives,  in  many  cases,  incredible  and  absurd,  of 
the  miracles  which  they  performed,  and  the  strange 
eveiits  which  befell  them.  The  sufferings  of  various 
martyrs  are  also  related  in  the  most  exaggei'atoil 
style. 

Such  is  the  Romisli  priest's  book  of  devotion 
which  lie  is  bound  diligently  and  with  unvarying 
punctuality  to  jicrusp  every  day  on  pain  of  mortal  sin. 
Dens,  in  his  ' 'J'heology, '  considers  it  as  a  suflicient 
excuse  for  the  omission  of  his  daily  task,  if  the  priest 
is  engaged  in  a  work  of  necessity  or  charity,  if  he 
has  no  Breviarv,  or  even  if  he  has  accidentally  for- 
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gotten  liis  duty.  Tlicmgh  tlie  Roman  Breviary  i.s 
most  generally  in  use  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Churcli, 
there  are  several  dioceses,  and  several  religious  bo- 
dies, even  in  that  church,  which  have  their  particu- 
lar breviaries. 

BRIAREUS,  one  of  the  Uranids  of  ancient  Greek 
nivthology,  who  are  described  as  having  been  huge 
monsters,  with  fifty  heads  and  a  himdred  arms. 
Homer  say.s,  that  among  men  he  was  called  ^i'Zgeon, 
but  among  the  gods  Briareus,  and  that  he  came  on 
one  occasion  to  the  rescue  of  Zeus,  when  he  was 
threatened  to  be  put  in  chains  by  the  Olympian 
gods.  Briareus  and  his  brothers  conquered  tlie  Ti- 
tans when  they  rebelled  against  Zeus,  by  hurling  at 
their  heads  tlu-ee  hundred  rocks,  which  so  com- 
pletely defeated  them,  that  they  were  east  down  to 
Tartarus  or  the  infernal  regions.  By  some  writers 
Bi'iareus  is  regarded  as  a  sea  god,  while  most  authors 
look  uiion  him  as  having  been  one  of  the  giants  who 
stormed  Olympus.  Theocritus  represents  him  as 
one  of  the  Cyclops  who  resided  under  Mount 
/Etna.  The  most  pnibable  opinion,  as  to  the  na- 
ture and  origin  of  this  fabulous  monster,  is,  that  he 
was  a  personification  of  volcanoes  or  earthcpiakes, 
or  some  of  the  more  violent  powers  of  nature.  See 
Giants. 

BRIDGE  (THE  Sharp).     See  Al-Sirat. 

BRIDGET,  St.,  (Oudeu  op),  a  religious  order 
established  about  1-303,  by  St.  Bridget,  a  Swedish 
lady.  It  was  confirmed  by  Urban  V.  in  A.  D.  1370, 
and  united  nuns  and  monks  in  a  peculiar  manner  in 
the  same  houses.  Each  cloister,  by  the  arrange- 
ments made  by  their  founder,  was  to  hold  sixty 
.sisters,  and  thirteen  priests  for  their  service,  along 
with  four  deacons,  and  eight  lay  brothers.  These 
male  persons,  though  dwelling  under  the  same  roof 
with  the  sisters,  were  completely  separated  from 
them.  The  rule  of  St.  Bridget  is  nearly  the  same 
with  that  of  St.  Augustine.  The  religious  profess 
great  mortification,  [loverty,  and  self-denial  ;  and 
they  are  bound  not  to  possess  any  thing  they 
can  call  their  own,  and  on  no  account  to  touch 
incmey.  This  order  spread  extensively  through  Swe- 
den, Germany,  and  the  Netherlands.  There  appears 
to  have  been  one  monastery  of  this  order  in  Eng- 
land. It  was  built  by  Henry  V.  in  1415,  opposite 
to  Richmond  on  the  Thames,  now  called  Sion 
House.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery  at  the 
Reformation,  the  inmates  settled  at  Lisbon. 

BRIDE.    See  Marriage. 

BRIEFS,  letters  patent,  in  England,  giving  li- 
cense for  public  collections  in  churches.  They  are 
110  longer  in  use. 

BRIEFS  (Apo.stomcal).  See  Apostolipal 
Briefs. 

BRIIIAT-KATHA,  the  great  story,  a  collection 
of  the  popular  legends  of  India. 

BRIMIR,  one  of  the  halls  of  Valhalla  (which 
Bee),  or  heaven  of  the  ancient  Scandinavians.  It 
was  situated  in  that  region  of  the  abodes  of  the 


Messed  which  was  called  Oholni,  and  abounded  in 
the  richest  wines  of  every  kind. 

BRIMO,  tlie  angry,  a  surname  of  several  di\ini- 
ties  of  ancient  Greece,  such  as  Hecate,  Dmneter, 
and  Ci/help. 

BRIS-EUS,  a  surname  of  the  Grecian  deity  Dio- 
nysus, derived  probably  from  Mount  Brisa  in  Lesbos. 
"BRITISH  CHURCH.  It  is  difficult  to  ascer 
tain  with  certainty  the  precise  period  at  which  Chris- 
tianity was  first  introduced  into  Britain  ;  but  from 
occasional  remarks  which  occur  in  some  ancient 
writers,  it  is  believed  to  have  been  before  the -end, 
and  perhaps  even  the  middle,  of  the  first  cenfuiy, 
somewhere  between  A.  D.  43  and  A.  D.  61.  Ter- 
tullian,  in  his  book  against  the  Jews,  which  was 
written  A.  D.  209,  affirms,  that  those  parts  of  Britain 
into  which  the  Romans  had  never  penetrated,  had 
become  subject  to  Christ,  and  from  this  statement,  it 
has  been  conjectured,  that  Christianity  had  then  been, 
for  some  time,  known  in  the  Roman  proxinces  in  the 
south.  Eusehius,  who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century,  mentions  the  British  Islands 
among  the  remote  countries  in  M'hieh  the  apostles 
had  preached  ;  and  Theodoret,  who  Hourished  a  cen- 
tury later  than  Eusehius,  states,  that  fishermen, 
ffintmakers,  and  publicans,  liad  persuaded  many  na- 
tions to  embrace  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  among 
these  he  includes  the  Britons.  Gildas,  also,  when 
speaking  of  the  revolt  and  defence  of  the  Britons 
under  Boadicea,  A.  D.  61,  appears  to  fix  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  into  the  British  islands  to 
that  perioil.  Another  argument  in  favour  of  the 
gospel  having  thus  early  reached  Britain,  is  drawn 
from  the  circumstance,  that  in  A.  D.  43,  a  Roman 
province  having  been  established  in  the  south-east 
parts  of  the  island,  Pomponia  Gr<eeina,  the  wife  ol 
Aulus  Plautius,  the  first  governor,  was  accused  of 
having  embraced  a  strange  and  foreign  super.stition, 
wliich  has  been  interpreted  as  meaning  tliat  she  was 
a  Christian,  and  probably  one  of  the  first  who  intro- 
duced the  new  religion  into  Britain.  It  has  al.^o 
been  thought  that  Claudia,  mentioned  along  with 
Pudens  in  2  Tim.  iv.  21,  that  Epistle  having  been 
written,  as  is  suppcsed,  A.  D.  66,  was  the  same  Bri- 
tish lady  who  is  celebrated  by  IMartial,  in  his  Epi- 
gram.s,  iv.  13,  xi.  54,  for  her  beauty  and  virtues. 

The  question  has  given  rise  to  no  small  difierenco 
of  opinion  among  the  learned,  who  first  preached  the 
gospel  in  Britain  ?  Many  have  contended  that  the 
conversion  of  the  Britons  is  to  be  traced  to  the  la- 
bours of  the  Apostle  James,  who  preaclied  the  gos- 
pel in  Spain,  Britain,  and  other  countries  of  the 
West.  The  early  martyrdom  of  this  apostle,  how- 
ever, as  related  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  xii.  1,  2, 
renders  such  a  supposition  very  improliable.  Others 
have  mentioned  Simon  Zelotes  as  having  preached 
in  the  West,  and  particidarly  in  Britain,  where  they 
allege  him  to  have  suflered  martyrdom  and  been 
buried.  Neither  is  this  supposition  likely,  as  the 
sphere  of  this  apostle's  laboiu's  has  usually  been  ad- 
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mitled  to  have  been  the  Eiist   Indies.     One  writer, 
who  beliiiic;s  to  so  late  a  period  as  tlie  tenth  century, 
contends   keenly  in  behalf  of  the  Apostle  Peter  as 
having   foinuied   the    British  Cliiu-eh.     He   alleges 
that  this  apostle  spent  twenty-three  years  in  Bri- 
tain, where  he  established  several  chm-ches,  ordained 
bishops,  iiriests,  and  deacons,  and  having  thus  planted 
Christianity  in  the  country,  he  returned  to  Rome 
A.  I).  6,5.     In  opposition,   however,  to  this  idea,  it 
!      is  sufficient  to  bear  in   mind,   that  Peter  was  the 
I      apostle  of  the  circumcision,  and,  therefore,  that  he 
j      fulrilled  his  mission  by  preaching,  as  is  generally  be- 
!      lieved,   in  those  countries  where  the  Jews  chiefly 
j      abounded.     If  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
Britain  must  of  necessity  be  ascribed  to  an  apostle, 
I      the  evidence  greatly  preponderates,  we  conceive,  in 
favour  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  is  alleged  by  many 
ancient  writers  to  have  passed  the  latter  years  of 
his  life  in  the  western  provinces  of  Rome,  of  which 
Britain  was  one.     There  is  a  popular  legend,  de- 
vised  by  the  monks  of  Glastonbury,  which  alleges 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  to  have  been  sent  into  Bri- 
tain by  PhiUp,  about  A.  D.  6,^.     The  effect  of  this 
mission  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Thomson,  in  his 
'  Illustrations  of  British  History  : '    "  Though  they 
preached  with  great  zeal,  they  could  not  induce  any 
of  the  Britons  to  forsake  their  ancient  superstition  ; 
but  the  king  being  informed  that  they  had  come 
from  far,  and  behaved  modestly,  appointed  them  a 
r<fsidenoe  in  an  island  called  Iniswitrin,  on  the  bor- 
ders   of  his  kingdom,   to   which  two  other  Pagan 
princes  afterwards  added  twelve  hides  of  land  more. 
In  this  wilderness,   the   angel  Gabriel  admonished 
them  to  build  a  church  to  the  honour  of  the  blessed 
Virgin  ;  and  they  accordingly  constructed  the  first 
Christian  church  at  Glastonbury.     It  con-isted,  how- 
ever, oidy  of  a  small  oratory,  h.aving  walls  of  barked 
alders,  or  wicker- wands  twisted  together,  and  its  roof 
thatched  with  straw  or  rushes.     It  was  sixty  feet 
long,  and  twenty-six  feet  broad ;  the  door  reached 
to  the  eaves  of  the  roof ;  there  was  a  window  over 
the  altar  in  the  east,  and  it  was  surroimded  by  a 
churchyard  capacious  enough  to  hold   a   thousand 
giaves.     An  imaginary  representation  of  this  church 
has  been  engraven  by  Sammes  and  Hearne ;  but  an- 
other ancient  Chri'^tian  church,  erected  at  Greenstcd 
in  K.ssex,  by  the  &ixons,  about  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, partook  of  nearly  the  same  architectur.al  char- 
acter.    The  walls  consisted  of  the  upright  trunks  of 
large  oaks  placed  close  together,  roughly  hewn  on 
both  sideSj  let  into  a  sill  beneath,  and  a  plate  above, 
where  they  were  fastened   by  wooden  nails.     The 
original    fabric  was   twenty -nine   feet  nine   inches 
long,   fourteen   feet  wide,  and  five  feet  six   inches 
high  on  the  sides  supporting  the  ancient  roof." 

Bede,  a  monkish  historian  of  the  eighth  century, 
reports  that  Lucius,  a  British  king,  requested  the 
Roman  bishop,  Eleuthorus,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
ttcond  century,  to  send  him  some  missionaries. 
The  evident  design  of  this  tradition  is  to  make  the 


Hritish  Church  an  oti'spring  of  Rome.  But  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  later  British  Church  completely  mi- 
litate against  the  idea  of  its  having  had  its  origin 
from  Rome;  for  in  many  parts  of  its  rites  and  cere- 
monies it  dirt'ercd  from  the  usages  of  the  Romish 
Church,  and  approached  much  more  nearly  to  the 
practices  of  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  well 
known  besides,  that  during  a  great  part  of  its  early 
history,  while  the  Anulo-Saxon  Church  (which 
see)  submitted  to  the  Papal  power,  the  British 
Church  continued  to  withstand  the  authority  of  the 
Romish  see. 

Rut  altliough  the  period  of  the  fu-st  entrance  of 
Christianity  into  Britain  is  far  from  having  been 
fully  ascertained,  the  Biitish  Christians,  at  all  events, 
appear  to  have  been  a  numerous  body  so  early  aa 
the  third  century,  and  the  British  Church  at  that  pe- 
riod was  an  organized  community.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  third  or  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, the  Christians  in  the  Roman  province  of  Bri- 
tain were  exposed  1o  persecution  for  their  religion, 
and  St.  AJban,  a  native  of  Verulamium,  was  the  first 
British  martyr  in  that  city,  wdiich  is  now  named 
after  him,  St.  Albans.  His  martyrdom  took  place 
about  A.  D.  286,  and  at  the  same  time,  Aaron  and 
Julius,  two  citizens  of  Caerleon,  and  several  other 
persons  of  both  sexes,  were  put  to  death  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  This  persecution  of  the 
British  Christians  was  stopped  by  Consfautius  Chlo- 
rus,  when  he  was  declared  emperor,  A.  D.  30;");  and 
peace  was  fully  restored  to  the  Church  by  the  ac- 
cession of  his  son,  Constantine  the  Great,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  '•  Then,"  says  Gildas,  "  the  British 
Christians  cime  out  of  the  lurking-places,  to  which 
they  had  retired,  rebuilt  then-  ruined  churches,  and 
kept  their  sacred  solenmities  with  pure  and  joyful 
hearts." 

About  this  period  the  Arian  controversy  (see 
AutANs)  wliich  had  broken  out  at  Alexandria,  and 
for  a  long  period  continued  to  agitate  the  whole  Chris- 
tian church,  spread  even  to  the  remote  shores  of  the 
British  Islands,  where,  we  leara  on  the  authority  of 
Gildas,  this  peniieious  heresy  made  alanning  progress. 
It  is  pleasing,  however,  to  be  able  to  state,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  monkish  liistorian,  that  both  Jerome  and 
Chrysostom  in  their  writings  freipiently  speak  in 
strong  terms  of  the  constancy  of  the  British  church. 
Christianity  having  obtained  a  firm  footing  in  this 
remote  island,  continued  to  flourish  until  the  Romans 
left  Britain,  in  A.  D.  422,  when  the  nation  became 
exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  Picts  and  Scots. 
At  this  time  sprung  up  the  noxious  heresy  of  Pela- 
gius,  a  British  monk,  whose  real  lutmc  was  Morgan. 
Being  a  native  of  the  country,  his  opinions  (see  I'l:- 
LAGIAKS)  spread  rajiidly  throughout  the  Brilisli 
Church.  The  clergy,  alarmed  at  the  prevalence  of  this 
fatal  heresy  among  their  flocks,  applied  for  assistance 
in  suppressing  it  to  the  church  in  Gaul,  which  forth- 
with despatched  two  orthodox  prelates  to  Hritain. 
These  prelates,  Germanus  bishop  of  Auxerre,  and 
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[^iipiis  bishop  of  Troyes,  iu  tlieir  voyage  to  the  Bri- 
tish sliores,  live  said  to  have  been  exposed  to  a  vio- 
lent storm,  from  wliich  tliey  miraculously  escaped. 
Ilaviim  at  length  reached  their  destination  in  safety, 
they  directed  their  most  strenuous  efforts  to  expose 
the  erroneous  character  of  the  doctrines  of  Pelagius. 
Tlieir  preaching  aroused  the  attention  and  interest  of 
the  people,  when,  taking  advantage  of  the  excite- 
ment which  their  coming  had  occasioned,  they  sum- 
moned the  Pelagians  to  a  public  disputation,  in  the 
course  of  which  their  arguments  were  felt  to  be  so 
convincing,  that  the  Pelagian  champions  could 
scarcely  be  defended  from  popular  fury.  Having 
remained  some  time  in  Britain,  the  prelates  returned 
to  Gaul,  though  Germanus  afterwards  made  a  second 
visit  to  Britain,  with  similar  success,  in  consequence 
of  tlie  Pelagian  heresy  having  again  broken  out. 
After  this  the  British  church  maintained  its  ortho- 
doxy for  a  long  period,  until  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons 
in  A.  D.  449,  when  the  nation  was  almost  reduced 
a  second  time  to  Pagani>m. 

The  .Saxons  treacherously  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  land  which  they  had  come  professedly 
to  relieve,  ami  leaving  the  western  division  of 
the  i-slaud  only  to  its  ancient  possessors,  they  found- 
ed the  kingdom  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Heptarchy. 
Tliey  had  now  almost  overriui  the  country,  and  the 
Saxons,  not  contented  with  having  driven  the  Bri- 
tons into  a  narrow  district,  evinced  tlieir  violent 
hatred  towards  the  British  church  by  the  mur- 
der of  its  ecclesiastics  and  the  destruction  of  its 
churches.  As  Christianity  came  to  be  introduced 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  a  Christian  church 
to  be  formed,  this  fierce  animosity  gradually  sub- 
sided, or  at  least  changed  its  character.  Ha\ing 
Itself  submitted  to  the  Papal  power,  it  was  desirous 
that  the  ancient  British  church  should  also  own  the 
domination  of  the  bishop  of  Rome.  This  they  posi- 
tively refused  to  do.  Having  received  Christianity 
at  first,  not  from  Rome,  but  from  the  East,  and  ne- 
ver having  been  accustomed,  like  the  Anglo-Saxon 
church,  to  acknowledge  the  Roman  cliurch  as  their 
mother,  they  looked  upon  tliemselves  as  a  completely 
independent  church  of  Christ.  In  various  points  of 
their  ecclesiastical  arrangements  they  differed  widely 
from  Rome.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
time  of  keeping  the  festival  of  Easter,  the  form  of 
the  tonsure,  and  several  of  the  rites  practised  at  bap- 
tism. Rome  was  indignant  at  the  resistance  made 
by  the  British  church  to  her  power,  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  church,  unwilling  to  tolerate  an  independent 
church  in  her  hnmediate  neighbourhood,  discou- 
raged as  far  as  possible  the  ancient  church  of  Bri- 
tain, which,  limited  to  the  mountainous  districts  of 
Wales,  gradually  diminished  and  died  away.  See 
England  (Church  ok). 

BRITOMARTIS,  an  ancient  Cretan  deity  who 
presided  over  hunters  and  fishermen.  At  a  later 
period  this  goddess  became  identified  with  Artemis, 
the  favourite  female  dix'inity  of  Crete.     Britomartis 


was  worshipped  also  at  .I'Egina  under  the  name  of 
Aphsea,  or  goddess  of  the  moon.  She  was  called 
Dictymna,  from  being  concealed  by  fisheraieii  under 
their  nets.  Her  temples,  like  those  of  Artemis 
(which  see),  were  usually  built  on  the  banks  of  rivers 
or  on  the  sea-coast. 

BRITTIXNIAXS,  a  congregation  of  Augustinian 
monks,  so  called  from  their  having  been  tirst  estab- 
lished at  a  place  named  Brittinin,  near  Ancoua  in 
Italy.  They  were  very  austere,  eat  no  animal  food, 
fasted  from  the  feast  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy 
Cross  till  Easter,  and  at  other  times,  every  Weihies- 
day,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  besides  the  fests  enjoined 
by  the  Church.  This  congregation  refused  to  submit 
to  the  bull  of  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  which  enjoined  the 
Augustinian  mohks  to  lay  aside  their  grey  habits, 
and  to  put  on  the  black.  At  leng'th  Gregory  issued 
a  bull  in  their  favoiu-,  in  A.  D.  1241,  allowing  them  to 
wear  the  grey  habit,  but  without  the  surcingle  or 
belt  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Friars  iVIinor. 
They  joined  the  general  congregation  of  Augus- 
tinian Monks  (which  see),  which  was  formed  by 
Alexander  IV.  in  A.  D.  1250. 

BRIZO  (Gr.,  to  fall  asleep),  a  goddess  worship- 
ped anciently  in  the  island  of  Delos,  as  presiding 
over  dreams,  regulating  their  nature,  and  intei^jreting 
their  meaning.  She  was  worshipped  by  women,  who 
brought  sacrifices  to  her  in  vessels  constructed  in  the 
shape  of  boats,  and  she  was  invoked  more  especially 
to  give  protection  against  shipwrecks. 

BROCKEX,  the  mountain  of  altars,  the  Olympus 
of  the  ancient  Saxons. 

BROXTES,  one  of  the  three  Cyclopi'.s  (which 
see). 

BROTHERS  (Lay),  attendants  on  the  monks  in 
Romish  monasteries,  who,  not  being  in  sacred  orders, 
received  the  name  of  Lay  Brothers. 

BROTHERHOOD,  a  name  given  to  a  congrega- 
tion of  monks  residing  in  a  monasterv. 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  GOD,  a'  Christian  sect 
which  arose  in  the  twellth  century,  having  for  its 
chief  object  to  restrain  and  abolish  the  right  and  ex- 
ercise of  private  war.  It  was  founded  by  a  carpen- 
ter at  Guienne,  who  pretended  to  have  had  special 
communication  with  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Virgin 
Mary.  He  was  received  as  an  inspired  messenger  of 
God.  Many  [irelates  and  barons  assembled  at  Puv, 
and  took  an  oath,  not  only  to  make  peace  with  all 
their  own  enemies,  but  to  attack  such  as  refused  to 
lay  down  their  arms  and  to  be  reconciled  to  theii 
enemies. 

BROWXISTS,  a  sect  which  arose  in  England  im- 
mediately after  the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  which  violently  opposed  the  Church  of 
England,  aftirming  it  to  be  Popish  and  Antichristian. 
It  deri\-ed  its  name  from  its  originator,  Robert 
Brown,  a  clergyman  who  had  early  imbibed  (he 
principles  of  the  Puritans,  and,  although  holding  the 
office  of  chaplain  to  the  lord-treasurer,  l'5urghley,  he 
avowed  openly  so  strong  a  hatred  of  the  national 
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churcli,  tlKit,  in  A.  n.  1571,  he  was  biimmoiied  to  ap- 
pear before  ArchbL-liop  Pai-lcer  at  Lambeili  I'alaee  ; 
and  on  that  occasion  ho  was  only  rescued  tVoni  con- 
dign punishment  by  the  liind  interference  of  his  pa- 
tron aud  relative  iJiirghley,  wlio  claimed  for  Brown, 
as  liis  cliaplain,  exemption  from  the  autliority  of  the 
court.  The  opinions  of  this  Puritan  divine  were 
equally  opposed  to  Jipiseopacy  and  Presbyterianism. 
lie  and  his  followers  maintained,  according  to  Neal, 
in  his  '  History  of  tlie  Puritans,'  "  that  the  form  of 
cluu-ch  government  should  be  democratical ;  that 
every  distinct  society  was  a  body  corporate,  having 
full  power  within  itself  to  admit  or  exclude  members, 
to  choose  and  ordain  officers,  and  when  the  good  of 
the  society  required  it,  to  depose  them,  without  being 
accountable  to  any  other  jurisdiction.  They  did  not 
allow  tlie  jH-iesthood  to  be  a  distinct  order ;  any  Lay 
brother  had  the  liberty  of  prophesying,  or  giving  a 
word  of  exhortation  in  their  church  assemblies ;  it 
was  usual  after  sermon  for  some  of  the  members  to 
propose  questions,  and  confer  with  each  other,  upon 
the  doctrines  that  had  been  delivered.  They  declared 
against  all  jirescribed  forms  of  prayer ;  and  as  for 
church  censures,  they  were  for  an  entire  separation 
of  tlie  ecclesiastical  and  civil  sword.  Some  of  their 
reasons  for  withdrawing  from  the  clnu'ch  are  not 
easily  answered.  They  alleged  that  the  laws  of  the 
realm  and  the  queen's  uijunctions  had  made  several 
unwarrantable  additions  to  the  institutions  of  Christ: 
that  there  were  several  gross  errors  in  the  church 
service  :  and  tliese  additions  and  errors  were  imposed 
and  made  necessary  to  communion  :  that,  if  persecu- 
tion for  conscience'  sake  was  the  mark  of  a  false 
chin-ch,  they  could  not  believe  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land to  be  a  true  one.  They  ajiprehended,  further, 
that  the  constitution  of  the  hierarchy  was  too  bad  to 
be  mended,  that  the  very  pillars  of  it  were  rotten, 
and  that  the  structure  should  be  raised  anew.  Since, 
therefore,  aU  Christians  are  obliged  to  preserve  the 
ordinances  of  Christ  pure  and  undertled,  they  resolv- 
ed to  lav  a  new  foundation,  and  keep  as  near  as  they 
could  to  the  primitive  pattern,  though  it  were  at  tlie 
hazard  of  all  that  was  dear  to  them  in  the  world." 

Jlr.  Brown  exercised  the  ministry  for  several 
years  at  Norwich,  but  was  on  diflcrent  occasions  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned  for  the  intemperate  language 
in  which  he  spoke  of  the  CImrch  of  England.  At 
length,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  his  adherents, 
ho  took  refuge  in  Holland,  where  they  were  permit- 
ted to  open  a  place  of  worship  at  Middlebiu-g,  in  the 
year  1588.  This  congregation,  however,  being  dis- 
tracted by  internal  dissensions,  was  speedily  dissolv- 
ed, and  their  pastor,  unable  to  reconcile  the  contend- 
ing parties,  returned  to  England  in  1.589,  where, 
having  renounced  his  principles,  he  obtained  through 
the  interest  of  his  tbrnier  patron,  Lord  Burghlcy,  a 
rectory  in  Xorlhamptonshire.  His  violent  temper, 
however,  still  continued  to  involve  him  in  many 
troubles,  and  even  when  upwards  of  eighty  years  of 
ai^e,  lie  was  can-ied  to  prison  for  an  ass.-udt  upon  the 


parish  constable.  He  died  in  jail  at  Nortliampton  in 
11)30,  "boasting,"  as  Fuller  asserts,  ''that  he  had 
been  committed  to  two-and-thirty  prisons,  in  some  of 
which  he  could  not  see  his  hand  at  noon-day." 

Though  forsaken  by  their  leader,  the  Brownists  in 
Holland  .still  continued  to  maintain  their  existence 
as  a  separate  community,  as  it  appears  tliat  they  had 
a  chajiel  at  jMiddleburg  in  1592,  called  the  Viscli- 
markt  kerk.  A  few  years  after,  the  sect  received 
considerable  accessions  in  Holland  by  the  arrival  of  a 
number  of  their  brethren  from  England,  who  had  been 
compelled  to  emigrate  in  consequence  of  tlie  severe 
persecutions  to  which  they  were  exposed.  Tlie  con- 
gregation at  iMiddleburg,  for  a  number  of  years,  Hon  • 
rished  under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Henry  Jacob,  and 
from  the  press  of  that  town  issued  various  works  in  de- 
fence of  the  Browiiist  principles,  particularly  maintain- 
ing the  congregational  or  independent  form  of  church 
government  (see  Coxgreg.\tionalists),  in  which 
each  congregation  is  recognized  as  independent  of 
all  other  churches.  It  is  not  known  how  long  the 
Brownists  existed  in  iliddleburg  as  a  separate  com- 
munity, but  Dr.  Stevens,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  much  of  our  information  on  the  history  of  this 
sect  in  Holland,  conjectures  that  it  became  extinct 
in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Meanwhile  the  Brownists  in  England  were  sub- 
jected to  the  most  arbitrary  treatment.  An  act  of 
parliament  was  passed  in  1580,  which  punished  ab- 
sence from  the  parish  cliurch  with  a  penalty  of  £20 
a-montli,  and  imprisonment  till  the  fine  was  paid ; 
absence  for  a  year,  not  only  exposed  the  delinquent 
to  a  fine,  but  two  sureties  were  required  for  £200 
till  be  should  conform.  The  residt  of  this  oppres- 
sive enactment  was,  that  great  numbers  of  the  Brown 
ists  were  sent  to  prison,  where  not  a  few  of  tlicin 
died  ;  others  were  tried  by  the  court  of  High  Com- 
mission wdiicli  had  recently  been  appointed,  and 
condemned  to  death  for  no  other  crime  than  that 
they  held  the  oiiinions  and  read  the  writings  of 
Brown.  As  usually  happens  when  exposed  to  per- 
secution, the  obnoxious  sect  rapidly  increased,  and  in 
1590,  they  had  become  so  large  and  important  a 
liody,  that  still  more  stringent  measures  were  de- 
vised by  government  to  arrest  their  progress.  An- 
other act  was  passed  for  the  avowed  oljject  of  punish- 
ing persons  obstinately  refusing  to  come  to  church. 
Aud  the  punishment  was  sufficiently  severe,  indi- 
cating that  the  rights  of  conscience,  at  that  period, 
met  with  no  respect.  By  the  act  to  which  we  now 
refer,  all  persons  who  were  convicted  of  attending  a 
conventicle,  or  meeting  for  religious  worsliii),  were 
to  be  imprisoned  until  they  should  conform  ;  if  they 
continued  obstinate,  they  were  to  be  banished  for 
life ;  and  if  they  returned  home,  they  were  to  be 
])unished  with  demh.  The  efl'ects  of  this  intolerant 
enactment,  in  so  far  as  the  ]5rownists  were  concerned, 
are  thus  described  by  Mr.  Marsdcn,  in  his  '  History 
of  Christian  Chmvhes  and  Sects:'  "Hiding  them- 
selves from   the  bishop's   officers  and  pursuivants, 
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those  in  London  met  at  a  retired  place  in  the  fields 
at  Islington,  where  a  Protestant  congregation  had 
formerly  assembled,  under  similar  circinnstances,  in 
the  reign  of  Mary.  About  fifty-six  were  appre- 
hen'l.d  on  the  ]jord's-day,  while  singing  hymns, 
and  sent,  two  by  two,  to  diflerent  prisons  in  Lon- 
don. They  sulfered  a  long,  miserable  confinement, 
and  many  died  under  their  barbarous  usage  ;  amongst 
whom  was  Roger  Hippon.  He  expired  a  prisoner 
in  Newgate ;  and  his  fellow-prisoners  ]ilaccd  the 
following  inscription  upon  his  coffin  : — '  This  is  the 
corpse  of  Roger  Rippon,  a  servant  of  Christ,  and 
her  majesty's  faithfid  subject ;  who  is  the  last  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen  which  that  great  enemy  of  God, 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  his  high  com- 
missioners, have  murdered  in  Newgate,  within  these 
five  years,  manifestly  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus 
Christ.  His  soul  is  now  with  the  Lord,  and  his 
blood  crieth  for  speedy  vengeance  against  that  gi-eat 
eneuiy  of  the  saints.' " 

Among  those  whom  persecution  compelled  to 
seek  an  asylum  in  foreign  parts  was  Francis  John- 
son, who  had  been  imprisoned  and  expelled  from 
tlie  University  of  Cambridge  in  1588,  for  avowing 
Brownist  prhiciplos.  This  eminent  minister  of 
Christ  Hed  to  Holland,  and  in  iJjOO  the  Brownists, 
who  liad  settled  at  Amsterdam,  chose  him  as  their  pas- 
tor, and  Henry  Ainsworthas  their  doctor  or  teacher. 
A  i'aw  were  expelled  from  tlie  eongi-egation  for  hold- 
ing doctrines  similar  to  those  which  were  afterwards 
proundgated  by  Arminius  (see  ARMiNLiNS).  Au- 
otlier  scliism  took  place  in  the  Amsterdam  congre- 
gation on  the  subject  of  church  discipline.  Francis 
Johnson  maintained,  that  the  government  of  the 
church  was  vested  solely  in  the  eldership,  while 
Ainsworth  held  that  it  was  vested  in  the  church 
generally,  of  which  the  elders  are  only  a  part.  The 
controversy  was  conducted  with  considerable  keen- 
ness, and  at  length  a  sejiaration  took  place ;  both 
parties  building  separate  places  of  worship,  and  as- 
suming resi)ectively  the  names  of  their  leaders,  tlie 
Franciscan  and  Ainswortliian  Brownists.  Soon  after 
Johnson  left  Amsterdam,  and  retired  to  Kmden  in 
East  Friesland,  and  his  small  congregation  being 
for.sakcn  by  their  pastor,  speedily  dispersed  or 
joined  the  other  cungregation  which  conthiued  un- 
der the  pastoral  care  of  Ainsworth  till  \622.  He 
was  succeeded  by  John  Canne,  whose  marginal  re- 
ferences to  the  Bible  have  made  his  name  familiar, 
and  who  ministered  to  the  Brownist  congregation 
till  his  death  in  1067.  After  this  sect  had  existed 
for  more  than  a  century  in  Amsterdam,  the  congre- 
gation was  broken  u]j,  and  its  last  re]iresentatives, 
six  in  number,  applied  and  were  admitted  in  1701  as 
members  of  the  British  Reformed  or  Presbyterian 
Cluu-ch  in  Amsterdam.  Before  taking  this  step, 
they  conveyed  over  their  chapel  to  the  Dutch  dea- 
cons, on  the  understandiiig  that  it  should  only  be 
used  by  those  of  the  Reformed  religion. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the 


Brownists  in  England  were  treated  with  gi'eat  se- 
verity. The  opinions  which  they  held  on  the  point 
of  spiritual  independence,  denying,  as  they  did,  the 
supremacy  of  the  queen  in  ecclesiastical  matters, 
rendered  them  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  ruling 
powers  of  the  time.  Greenwood  and  Barrow,  two 
of  the  leaders  of  the  sect,  were  publicly  hanged  at 
Tyburn ;  Dr.  Reynolds,  who  attended  them  in  their 
last  moments,  having  the  courage  to  assure  the 
queen,  "  that  had  they  lived  they  would  have  been 
two  as  worthy  instruments  for  the  Church  of  God, 
as  any  that  had  been  raised  up  in  that  age."  About 
the  same  time  two  other  Brownist  ministers  were 
sentenced  to  death.  One  of  them  was  executed,  and 
the  other  died  in  prison.  The  queen  seems  now  to 
have  repented  of  such  cruelty  being  practised  to- 
wards men  whose  characters  were  blameless,  and 
whose  lives  were  admitted  to  Iiave  been  useful. 

In  1C04,  John  Robinson,  a  minister  in  Norfolk, 
who  held  Brownist  sentiments  and  had  sufl'ered 
nnich  on  that  account,  emigi-ated  to  Leyden,  and  es- 
tablished a  congregation  in  that  town.  This  indi- 
vidiuil  is  generally  thought  to  be  the  father  of  the 
Independents,  in  whom  the  Brownists  finally  merged. 
From  the  Brownist  congregation  at  Leyden  num- 
bers emigrated,  along  with  their  minister,  to  Amer- 
ica, being  among  the  first  of  the  pilgrim  fathers  who 
founded  the  colony  of  New  England.  The  Brown- 
ists maintained  their  footing  in  England,  though 
they  made  no  great  progi'ess,  during  the  reigns  of 
James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  but  during  the  Common 
wealth  they  were  absorbed  into  the  Independents, 
and  the  existence  of  the  sect  cannot  be  traced  after 
the  Restoration.     See  Puritans. 

BRUGGLENIANS,  a  small  party  of  enthusiasts 
in  Switzerland,  which  sprung  up  in  174G  at  a  small 
village  in  the  canton  of  Brugglen,  whence  they  de- 
rived their  name.  Two  brothers.  Christian  and 
Jerome  Robler,  pretended  to  be  the  two  witnesses 
mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  collected  a  num 
ber  of  foUon'ers,  ^^■ho  gave  credit  to  their  preten- 
sions. One  day  Christian  Robler  promised  to  raise 
himself  to  heaven,  and  take  his  followers  along  with 
him  ;  but  wdien  the  day  came  he  declined  the  jour- 
ney. Both  the  brothers  were  aiTcsted,  fried,  and 
executed  in  1753,  and  the  sect  soon  after  became 
extinct.   • 

BRUMALIA,  heathen  festivals  among  the  an- 
cient Romans,  alleged  to  have  been  instituted  by 
Romulus  in  honour  of  B.iCCHlTS  (wliich  see).  They 
were  celebrated  twice  a  year,  on  the  12tli  day  of  the 
Kalends  of  March,  and  the  eighteenth  of  the  Ka- 
lends of  November.  Tertidlian  mentions  the  Bru- 
rnalia  among  the  heathen  festivals,  which  some 
Christians  were  inclined  to  observe,  and  he  pro- 
duces it  as  a  matter  of  reproach  to  Christians  that 
they  were  not  so  true  to  their  religion  as  the  hea- 
then were  to  theirs ;  for  the  heathen  would  never 
engage  in  any  Christian  solemnity,  nor  join  with 
Christians  in  such  observances,  lest  they  should  ba 
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tlioiight  Christians;  but  "we,"  says  lie,  "are  not 
alVaiii  of  being  tlioiiglit  lieatliens."  13y  tlie  Bruma- 
l!n.  to  which  Tertulliiin  refers,  some  learned  men 
suppose  are  meant  not  the  feasts  of  Bacclais,  but 
the  festivals  of  the  winter  solstice,  so  called  from 
brtait't,  winter,  and  from  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  form  a  conjecture  as  to  their  good  or  bad 
fortune  during  the  rest  of  the  winter.  This  super- 
stitious observance  seems  to  have  continued  among 
the  early  Christians  till  the  end  of  the  seventh  cen- 
turv.  for  we  tind  the  council  of  TruUo,  A.  D.  602, 
pnihibiling  the  attendance  of  Christians  on  the 
Bi-uiiinh'a  under  pain  of  excommunication. 
BRY.VNITES.  See  Bible  Ciiuisti.vns. 
BUABIX,  a  household  god  of  the  natives  of  Ton- 
quin  in  China.  He  is  regarded  as  presiding  over 
buildings  of  every  kind,  and  protecting  them  from 
fire,  lightning,  or  any  other  evil  to  which  they  are 
exposed.  On  the  decease  of  the  owner  of  a  house, 
the  priests  bum  papers  and  perfumes  in  honour  of 
this  idol. 

15UAKUN,  a  sacred  pond  at  Cape  Coast  town  in 
Western  Africa. 

BUBASTIS,  a  female  deity  worshipped  among 
the  aucient  Egyptians.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Osi- 
ris and  Isis,  and  the  sister  of  Florus.  The  chief  seat 
of  her  worship  was  at  a  town  bearing  her  name, 
where  there  was  a  temple  erected,  and  a  festival  held 
in  honour  of  this  deity.  The  animal  consecrated  to 
her  was  tlie  cat,  and  she  herself  was  usually  repre- 
sented with  the  head  of  a  cat ;  and  Herodotus  tells 
us  that  when  cats  died,  they  were  embalmed  and 
carried  to  Bubastis.  This  goddess  corresponds  to 
Aktr.mis  (which  see)  of  the  Greeks,  who  is  at  once 
the  moon  and  Lucina.  The  cat  is  here  the  symbol 
of  the  night  of  chaos,  of  the  moon  which  is  the 
piercing  eye  of  night,  and  also  tlie  symbol  of  fer- 
tility, because,  like  Lucina,  this  deity  presides  over 
accouchemeuts.  The  Bubastis  of  the  Scandinavians 
is  Freya  (which  see),  whose  chariot  is  drawn  by 
two  cats.  In  all  probability,  Bubastis  was  the  god- 
dess of  the  moon,  and  this  completely  accords  with 
the  statement  of  Plutarcli,  that  the  cat  was  a  symbol 
of  the  moon.  Josephus,  in  his  '  Antiquities  of  the 
Jews,'  mentions  that  Onias,  the  high-priest,  request- 
ed permission  from  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra  to  purge 
a  temjjlc  of  Bubastis  which  had  fallen  into. decay  at 
Leontopolis,  in  the  nomos  of  Heliopolis.  This 
statement  shows,  that  even  so  late  as  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Philometor,  the  worship  of  this  goddess 
existed  iu  Egypt.  It  is  very  probable  that  Bubastis, 
being  sprung  from  Osiris  the  sun,  and  Isis  the  moon, 
rcjiresented  the  new  moon. 

15UB0NA,a  goddess,  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
of  oxen  and  cows.  Small  figures  of  this  deity  were 
placed  in  the  walls  of  the  stables,  or  pictures  of  her 
]iaiiitcd  over  the  manger.  By  these  devices,  the 
aninuds  were  supposed  to  be  protected  from  injury 
or  disease. 

Bl'CII.VNITES,  a  sect  of  visionarv  enthusiasts 


which  sprung  up  in  Scotland  in  1783,  deriving  tlieir 
origin  and  name  from  a  female  of  the  name  of  Bu- 
chan.  This  remarkable  person  was  born  in  Banrt- 
shire  in  17.j8,  of  humble  parentage.  Her  mother 
having  died  while  she  was  yet  in  infancy,  and  her 
father  having  soon  after  married  again,  Elsjicth 
Simpson,  for  such  was  her  maiden  name,  was  much 
neglected  in  early  life,  and  was  indebted  to  the  kind- 
ness of  a  distant  relative  of  her  mother  for  aiiv  little 
knowledjife  she  possessed  of  reading  and  sewing. 
Being  a  yoimg  woman  of  lax  religious  principles,  she 
fell  into  dissolute  habits,  and  is  said  to  have  trepanned 
a  working  potter  at  Ayr,  by  name  Robert  Buchan,  tu 
become  her  husband,  though  it  has  been  doubted 
whether  they  were  ever  legally  married.  Elspeth 
and  her  partner  now  removed  to  BanlVshire,  wliere 
they  connnenced  a  manulactory  of  earthenware,  and 
this  sclieme  not  having  succeeded,  Buchan  set  out  for 
Glasgow,  leaving  his  wife  behind,  who,  to  provide 
for  herself  and  her  family — then  three  in  nimiber^ 
commenced  a  school.  It  was  about  this  period  that 
Mrs.  Buchan  began  to  entertain  and  actively  promul- 
gate opinions  on  religious  matters  of  the  most  wild 
and  visionary  kind.  She  was  a  regular  attendant  on 
fellowship  meetings,  where  she  broached  some  of  the 
strange  viev;s,  hinting  not  obscurely  tliat  she  had  re- 
ceived them  directly  from  heaven.  She  now  became 
a  noted  disputant  on  knotty  theological  points  ;  her 
school  was  neglected,  and  the  juipils  rapidly  dimin- 
ished in  numbers.  By  the  advice  of  her  friends, 
Mrs.  Buchan  and  family  removed  to  Glasgow, 
where  she  joined  her  husband,  who  had  found  em- 
ployment in  a  pottery  in  that  city. 

In  the  end  of  178'2,  the  Rev.  Hugh  AVhite,  a  minis- 
ter in  connection  with  the  Relief  body  in  Irvine, 
happened  to  be  assisting  at  a  communion  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Glasgow.  This  clergyman  was 
possessed  of  great  popular  gifts,  and  attracted  crowds 
to  hear  him  wherever  he  preacluxl.  Mrs.  Buchan 
availed  herself  of  tlie  opportiuiity  which  occurred  of 
hearing  Mr.  Wliite,  and  being  delighted  with  his  elo- 
quence, as  well  as  impressed  with  the  views  which 
he  set  forth  of  divine  truth,  she  wrote  him  in  the 
most  flattering  terms,  and  so  nmch  pleased  was  he 
with  the  communication,  that  he  invited  her  to  Ir- 
vine, whither  she  went  in  1783,  and  lived  in  his 
house.  Her  conversation,  her  visits  from  house  to 
house,  her  ready  solution  of  dilficidties,  but,  above 
all,  her  expositions  of  Scripture,  raised  her  very  high 
in  the  estimation  of  the  religious  people  of  the  place. 
She  was  listened  to  as  an  oracle,  and  although  lier 
sentiments  were  given  forth  with  the  utmost  dogma- 
tism and  ill-concealed  vanity,  numbers  flocked  to 
converse  with  her,  and  to  become  acquainted  with 
her  solution  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Bible.  Plausible 
and  insimiating  in  her  general  deportment,  Mrs.  Bu- 
chan completely  succeeded  in  gaining  over  Mr. 
White  to  her  own  views,  and  while  some  of  the 
shrewder  members  of  his  congregation  were  not  long 
in  discovering  the  true  character  of  her  opinions,  as 
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botli  en'oneoiis  and  dangerous,  he  himself  became 
the  thorough  dupe  of  this  artful  and  designing  wo- 
man. The  heresy,  and  even  blasphemy,  whieli  he 
now  uttered  from  the  pulpit,  shocked  the  great  ma- 
jority of  his  hearers.  lie  was  summoned  before  the 
Relief  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  to  answer  for  preach- 
ing heretical  doctrine,  and  the  charge  being  fully  es- 
tablished, he  was  suspended  from  the  ministry,  to 
the  deep  regret  of  a  large  circle  of  friends,  who  ad- 
mired his  talents  and  loved  him  as  a  man,  while 
they  wOTidered  at,  and  heartily  pitied,  his  credulity. 
The  errors  which,  through  the  intluence  of  Mrs.  Bu- 
clian,  Mr.  White  had  imbibed,  as  referred  to  in  the 
libel  proved  before  the  presbytery,  were  three  in 
number: — 1.  That  sin  does  not  adiiere  to  the  belie- 
ver ;  2.  That  Christ  tasted  death  for  all  men ;  and 
3.  That  whilst  the  bodies  of  saints  under  the  New 
Testament  are  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
saints  under  the  Old  Testament  were  not  favoured 
with  this  distinction. 

A  minister  charged  with  deviations  so  serious  from 
the  doctrines  of  the  Word  of  God,  could  not  possibly 
be  retained  in  connection  with  a  professedly  ortho- 
dox church ;  and  it  was  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  Mr.  White  was  declared  no  longer  a  minister 
of  the  Relief  Chin-ch.  Though  thus  ejected,  how- 
ever, he  still  contimied  to  exercise  all  the  functions 
of  the  mini-trv,  ami  a  nimiber  of  his  former  congre- 
gation still  adhered  to  him.  He  preached  first  in 
his  own  garden,  and  afterwards,  to  escape  annoy- 
ance tVom  evil-disposed  persons,  in  a  room  in  his 
own  house,  which  was  alwaj's  crowded  to  excess. 
Mrs.  Buchan  statedly  attended  these  meetings,  and, 
whenever  appealed  to,  gave  explanations  as  to  her 
views  on  various  passages  of  the  Bible  whicli  hap- 
pened to  be  under  discussion.  The  populace  of  Ir- 
vine were  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  a 
woman  who  could  exercise  so  strange  an  influence 
over  an  able  and  long-respected  minister,  coidd  be 
no  other  than  a  witch-wife,  to  use  their  own  homel}' 
phrase.  They  watched  every  ojiportmiity  to  lay  vio- 
lent hands  on  her  and  her  deluded  followers.  At 
length,  on  one  occasion  they  seized  her,  and,  drag- 
ging her  through  all  the  streets  of  the  town,  conveyed 
her  forcibly  as  far  as  Stewarton,  a  village  eight  miles 
from  Irvine,  on  tlie  road  to  Glasgow.  On  reaching 
that  place,  a  crowd  assembled  to  gaze  u]ion  the  no- 
torious woman,  and,  in  the  confusion  which  ensued, 
the  night  being  dark,  site  escaped  from  the  hands  of 
lier  enemies.  Some  of  her  adherents  went  in  search 
of  their  "  Friend  Mother  in  the  Lord,"  as  they  usu- 
ally termed  her,  but  were  disappouited.  They  re- 
tin-ned  to  Irvine,  and,  thougli  past  midnight,  they  held 
a  meeting  in  Mr.  White's  parlour  to  mount  their  loss, 
but  while  they  were  comforting  one  another  with  the 
idea  that  she  had  ascended  to  heaven,  to  their  as- 
tonishment, to  quote  the  language  of  one  of  her  fol- 
lo^^•er?,  "  in  she  stepped,  in  the  grey  of  the  moniing, 
in  a  most  pitiable  plight ;  she  was  bareheaded,  bare- 
foiited,  with  scarcely  a  rag  to  cover  her  nakedness, 


and  all  her  person  covered  with  blood,  yet  she  was 
cheerfid  and  said,  '  I  suffer  all  this  freely  for  the 
sake  of  those  I  love ! '  " 

Next  day  a  crowd  again  assembled  in  the  streets 
of  Irvine  opposite  Mr.  White's  house,  and  the  magis- 
trates, apprehending  a  riot,  ordered  Jlrs.  Buclian  to 
leave  the  town  without  delay.  She  was  accordingly 
cirtcd  off  to  Glasgow,  followed  by  a  number  of  the 
townspeople,  who  threatened  to  take  her  life  if  she 
returned.  Her  next  visit  was  to  Miithill,  in  Perth- 
shire, where  Andrew  Innes,  one  of  the  earliest  and 
staunchest  Buchanitps,  resided ;  but  neither  she  nor 
j\lr.  White,  wlio  followed  her  to  that  place,  met  with 
the  encouragement  which  they  expected.  They 
therefore  retraced  their  steps  to  Irvme,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  sect.  The  populace  were  enraged  at 
the  re-appearance  of  Mother  Buchan  in  their  town. 
The  magistrates  were  strongly  urged  to  apprehend 
both  her  and  her  coadjutor,  Mr.  White,  and  to  try 
them  for  blasphemy.  This  strong  step,  however, 
they  were  unwilling  to  take,  and  contented  them- 
selves with  banishing  Mrs.  Buchan  from  the  burgh, 
ordering  her  to  remove  within  two  hoiu's  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  royalty.  To  protect  her  from  insult, 
the  magistrates  accompanied  her  about  a  mile  out  of 
town,  but,  notwithstanding  all  their  etTorts.  she  was 
grossly  insulted  by  the  mob,  thrown  into  ditches, 
and  otherwise  ill-used  by  the  way. 

About  tliis  period,  Mrs.  Buchan  was  legally  di- 
vorced by  her  husband,  a  step  to  which  she  was 
completely  reconciled,  it  being  a  rule  of  her  so- 
ciety to  disregard  the  marriage  union  on  the  ground 
of  a  text  of  Scripture  which  they  strangely  perverted, 
•'  It  remaineth  that  they  who  hax'e  wives  be  as 
though  they  had  none."  Thus  set  free  herself  from 
all  legal  ties,  the  female  leader  of  the  Buchanites  en- 
forced upon  her  followers  to  set  aside  the  bonds  ot 
matrimony.  The  community,  accordingly,  alleging 
that  sin  in  theu'  case  was  impossible,  indulged  in  the 
most  lawless  licentiou.sness. 

On  leaving  Irvine,  the  Buchanites  travelled  south- 
ward towards  Nithsdale.  They  were  forty-six  in 
number,  but  as  they  proceeded  onward,  some  of  the 
company  returned  homewards,  professing  that  they 
wished  to  settle  their  afi'airs  and  return.  The  emi- 
grants found  a  resting-place  for  a  time  in  an  empty 
barn  at  New  Cample,  a  farm  near  Thornhill.  Here 
the  Buchanites  commenced  what  they  considered  as 
their  apostolic  life,  "all  that  believed  were  together, 
and  had  all  things  common."  They  were  joined  by 
a  few  of  the  country  people,  and  as  the  tenant  of  the 
farm  was  quite  willing  that  they  should  remain,  they 
built  a  house  for  themselves  where  the  whole  bodv, 
now  amounting  to  sixty,  were  lodged  promiscuously 
together.  The  founder  of  the  society  was  now  openly 
proclaimed  by  Mr.  White  to  be  the  woman  predicted 
in  the  book  of  Revelation,  who  had  come  to  enlight- 
en the  world,  and  that  she  would  live  until  the  se- 
cond coming  of  Christ,  when  she  woidd  be  translated 
to  heaven  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air. 
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Crowds  of  people  came  from  all  C|uaiters  to  see 
tlie  Buchaiiitcs,  and  Mr.  ^VIlite  preached  dail}',  the 
service  being  usually  closed  by  a  short  address  from 
Mother  Biichau.  When  curiosity  had  somewhat 
subsided,  the  country -people  of  Nithsdale,  like  the 
populace  of  Irvine,  became  mdignant  at  the  encamp- 
ment in  the  midst  of  them  of  a  company  of  lawless 
fanatics.  They  resolved,  accordingly,  to  expel  them 
from  the  coimtiy,  and,  having  fixed  upon  a  particular 
day,  multitudes  of  people  assembled  and  made  an 
assault  upon  them,  destroying  the  doors  and  win- 
dows of  their  house,  and  breaking  in  pieces  the  little 
funiitiu'e  they  had.  The  mol)  sought  for  "  Lucky  Bu- 
chan,"as  they  called  her,  and  the  "Man-child  White," 
wishing  to  wreak  their  vengeance  upon  these  origina- 
tors of  the  fanatical  movement;  but  arrangements  had 
been  previously  made  for  the  safety  of  the  leaders, 
by  removing  them  to  Closeburn  Castle  until  the  tu- 
mult should  have  passed  away.  A  number  of  the 
rioters  were  apprehended,  and,  although  the  Buchan- 
ites  refused  to  prosecute,  and  could  scarce'y  even  be 
prevailed  upon  to  bear  evidence  as  to  the  injury  thev 
had  sustained,  upwards  of  twenty  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  active  in  the  assault  were  tried  at 
Dumfries  before  the  sheriff  of  the  county  and  fined. 

The  enemies  of  the  Buchanites  were  now  more 
determined  than  ever  to  crush  them.  A  prosecution 
was  instituted  in  the  presbytery  of  the  bounds  on  the 
groimd  of  blasphemy,  but  speedily  abandoned.  An 
attempt  was  then  made  to  raise  an  action  against  the 
leaders  in  the  civil  courts,  but  this  also  failed.  The 
sect  waxed  more  and  more  bold  every  day  in  tlie 
)iromulgation  of  their  absurd  doctrines,  and  Friend 
Mother  annouilced  opeidy  that  she  was  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God,  the  Third  Person  of  the  blessed  Tri- 
nity, and  that  she  had  the  jiower,  by  breathing 
ujion  any  person,  to  commiinicate  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Mr.  AVhite  set  hiiuself  to  the  task  of  preparing  a 
work  which  might  aft'ord  a  clear  exposition  of  the 
faith  and  practice  of  the  community.  This  curious 
Ijook  was  published  in  1785,  under  the  following 
lengthy  title,  '  The  Divine  Dictionary,  or  a  treatise  in- 
dited by  holy  inspiration,  containing  the  faith  and  prac- 
tice of  the  peo))le  (by  the  world)  called  Buchanites, 
who  are  actually  waiting  for  the  second  coming  of  oiu' 
Lord,  aiul  who  believe  that  they  alone  shall  be  trans- 
lated into  the  clouds  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air,  and 
so  shall  be  ever  with  the  Lord.  ''  There  apjieared  a 
great  wonder  in  heaven — a  woman."  Eev.  chap.  xii. 
verse  1.  Written  by  that  society.'  To  the  morti- 
iication  of  the  new  sect,  which  sought  nothing  more 
earnestly  than  notoriety,  this  exposition  of  their  dog- 
mas, though  given  forth  to  the  world  in  the  mo.st 
authentic  form,  as  revised  and  approved  by  Mother 
liiichan  herself,  excited  no  sensation  whatever,  very 
few  copies  being  purchased,  and  not  a  single  pen  be- 
ing wielded  to  controvert  its  statements.  This  un- 
expected neglect  was  snlheicntly  galling,  but  it  did 
not  prevent  the  two  leaders  from  vaunting  their 
strange  iiretensions  openly  before  the  world.     Mrs. 


Buchan  assumed  herself  to  be  the  woman  mentioned 
in  the  Apocalypse,  who  was  to  remain  one  thousand 
two  hundred  and  threescore  days  in  the  wilderness  ; 
while  she  declared  Mr.  White  to  be  the  mau-child 
that  was  to  ride  the  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron.  The 
period  of  her  stay  in  the  wilderness  commenced,  she 
alleged,  on  her  first  visit  to  Irvine,  when  Mr.  Wliitu 
was  converted  and  joined  her  in  the  gi'eat  nnssion 
which  she  was  destined  to  fulli].  The  days  siioken 
of  in  Itev.  xii.  1,  she  declared  to  be  hteral,  not  pro- 
phetic, days,  and,  therefore,  when  the  period  of  12G0 
literal  days  had  nearly  expired,  her  followers  were 
on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation,  fully  expecting  that  they 
would  then  ascend  along  with  her  to  heaven,  being 
translated  to  glory  without  ta^thig  of  death.  Tiie 
near  approach  of  this  expected  consummation  brought 
considerable  accessions  to  the  ranks  of  the  Buchan- 
ites from  all  (juarters.  Every  day,  as  it  jiassed, 
they  were  looking  for  the  full  realization  of  all  tlieir 
hopes,  and  the  utmost  excitement  prevailed  iu  the 
society.  The  following  scene,  graplncally  described 
by  one  of  themselves,  is  quoted  from  a  most  inter- 
esting history  of  the  sect,  entitled  'The  Buchanites 
from  First  to  Last,'  by  Joseph  Train. 

"  One  evening  when  we  were  as  usual  all  em- 
ployed, some  in  the  garret,  and  many  below.  Friend 
Mother  was  in  the  kitchen  surrounded  by  children, 
wlien,  on  a  sudden,  a  loud  voice  was  heard,  as  it 
from  the  clouds.  The  children,  assisted  by  our 
great  luminary,  struck  up  the  following  hymn  : — 

*  Oh  !  liasteil  tr;iiislation,  and  come  resurrection  ! 
Oh !  liusten  tlie  coming  of  Clirist  iu  tlie  air ! ' 

All  the  members  below  iustantlv  started  to  flieir 
feet,  and  those  in  the  garret  hurried  down  as  fast  as 
they  possibly  could  through  the  trap-door;  but  it 
being  about  midnight,  and  there  being  no  light  in 
the  house,  Mr.  Hunter,  in  the  agitation  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  being  a  feeble  old  man,  tumbled  headlong 
down  the  trap-ladder,  while  striving  to  descend  from 
the  cockloft.  In  an  instant,  however,  he  bounded 
from  the  ground,  and,  with  a  voice  as  loud  as  a 
truinpet,  joined  in  the  general  chorus  of  •  Hasten 
translation,'  which  every  one  in  the  house  sung  most 
vehemently.  The  bodily  agitation  became  so  great, 
with  the  clapping  of  hands  and  singing,  that  it  is 
out  of  my  power  to  convey  a  just  idea  on  paper  of 
the  scene  which  it  occasioned  :  every  one  thought 
the  blessed  moment  was  arrived ;  aiul  every  one 
singing,  leaping,  and  clapping  his  hands,  jiressed 
forward  to  the  kitchen,  where  Friend  Mother  sat 
with  great  comiiosure,  whilst  her  face  shone  so  white 
with  the  glory  of  God,  as  to  dazzle  the  sight  of 
those  who  beheld  it ;  and  her  raiment  was  as  white 
as  snow. 

"  The  noiso  was  so  loud,  that  the  neighbourhood 
was  alarmed.  Thomas  Davidson,  our  landlord,  came 
to  our  door  like  a  man  out  of  his  senses ;  he  rapped 
and  called  at  the  door  til  he  obtained  admission  ; 
and  he,  too,  .st|ueezed  into  the  kitchen,  beseeching 
her  to  save  him,  and  the  multitude  by  whom  the 
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lioiise  was  surroiindcfl,  from  the  pending  destruction 
which  tliey  apprehended  was  about  to  destroy  the 
world.  She  told  tlrem  to  be  of  good  cheer,  for  nei- 
ther he  nor  any  of  his  friends  would  suffer  any  da- 
mage that  night,  for  she  now  saw  lier  people  were 
not  sufficiently  prepared  for  the  mighty  change  which 
she  intended  them  to  undergo. 

"  As  the  light  passed  from  her  countenance,  she 
called  for  a  tobacco-pipe,  and  took  a  smoke ;  and, 
as  the  extraordinary  agitation  diminished,  the  people 
without  dispersed  quietly.  Plow  long  the  tumult 
lasted,  I  was  not  in  a  state  of  mind  to  recollect ;  but  I 
remember,  when  daylight  apyiearcd,  of  ha\ing  seen 
the  floor  strewed  with  watches,  gold  rings,  and  a 
great  number  of  trinkets,  which  had  been,  in  the  mo- 
ment of  expected  translation,  thrown  away  by  the 
possessors,  as  useless  in  our  expected  country.  We 
did  so,  because  Elijah  threw  away  his  mantle,  when 
he  was,  in  like  manner,  about  to  ascend  to  heaven. 
My  own  watch  was  of  the  number.  I  never  saw  it 
more ;  but  I  afterwards  learned  tliat  John  Gibson, 
our  treasurer,  had  collected  all  the  watches  and 
jewellery  then  thrown  away,  and  sold  them  in  Dum- 
fries." 

The  Buchanifes  were  now  finnlv  established  in 
the  belief  that  their  Friend  Mother  was  a  divine 
person,  after  the  midnight  manifestation  which  they 
had  just  witnessed.  She  announced  to  them  that  to 
prepare  for  their  approaching  translation  to  heaven 
without  tasting  death,  it  was  necessary  that  they 
should  hold  a  complete  fast,  or  total  abstinence  from 
all  food  for  forty  days.  This  was  accordingly  agreed 
upon,  and  shutt'ng  themselves  up  in  their  house, 
they  bolted  all  the  doors,  nailed  down  and  screened 
the  windows,  spent  the  time  in  reading  and  ringing 
hymns  composed  for  the  occasion ;  all  tlie  while 
longing  for,  and  expecting  the  final  conflagration, 
and  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  One  of  the  sect 
testified  that,  during  the  first  four  weeks  of  the  fast, 
there  was  not  as  much  solid  food  consumed  by  all 
the  members  of  the  society  as  he  had  seen  one  indi- 
vidual take  at  a  single  meal.  The  suspicion  rose  in 
the  neighbourhood,  that  some  of  the  Buchanites 
liad  died  of  starvation  ;  but  on  iuquir\',  b}'  order  of 
the  magistrates,  no  evidence  could  be  obtained  of 
such  an  event  having  occuiTed.  And  yet  the  report 
ran  through  the  whole  surrounding  countrj-  that  in- 
fanticide was  practised  at  Buchan  Ha',  as  their  do- 
micile was  termed,  and  this,  combined  with  what 
was  known  as  to  their  repudiation  of  the  marriage 
tie,  and  the  permission  among  them  of  tlie  promis- 
cuous intercourse  of  the  sexes,  led  the  religious  peo- 
ple of  Nithsdale  to  view  the  sect  with  the  utmost 
aversion,  and  even  hon-or. 

Before  the  forty  days'  fast  had  expired,  Mrs.  Buchan 
Jed  out  her  followers  to  Templand  hill,  from  which 
she  flattered  them  they  were  to  ascend  bodily  to 
heaven.  Platforms  were  erected  on  which  they 
stood,  Friend  Mother's  platform  being  higher  than 
the  rest.  Each  of  the  company  had  the  hair  cut  short, 


with  tlie  exceiition  of  a  tuft,  which  was  left  on  the 
top  of  the  head,  that  the  angels  might  thereby  draw 
them  up  to  heaven.  White  was  in  full  canonicals, 
and  walked  about  gazing  upwards.  The  momen- 
tous hour  came  when  the  ascension  was  to  take 
place  ;  the  whole  sect  stood  on  their  platforms  with 
their  faces  towards  the  rising  sun,  and  their  arms 
extended  upwards,  each  individual  expecting  every 
moment  to  be  wafted  to  the  paradise  above.  As 
might  have  been  anticipated,  they  were  doomed  to 
disappointment,  and  l\[rs.  Buchan  attributing  the 
failure  of  the  attempt  to  their  want  of  faith,  led  them 
back  to  New  Cample,  enforcing  upon  them  the  ne- 
cessity of  repentance,  and  a  more  lively  confidence 
in  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  promises. 

Many  of  the  Buchanites  began  from  this  period  to 
doubt  the  reality  of  her  pretensions — a  change  of  feel- 
ing which  she  ascribed  to  their  being  possessed  with  an 
unclean  spirit,  which  she  professed  to  remove  by  va- 
rious ceremonies.  All  her  skill,  however,  failed  to 
check  the  growing  discontent  of  her  followers.  One 
after  another  left  the  body,  and  among  the  fugitives 
was  .John  Gibson,  who,  from  the  beginning,  had 
acted  as  treasurer.  This  man  laid  a  claim  against 
Mrs.  Buchan  and  Mr.  White  for  the  sum  of  £85, 
which  they  refused  to  pay.  On  tliis  the  quondam 
treasurer  applied  for  a  fugie  warrant  against  them, 
and  they  were  thereupon  apprehended,  and  lodged 
in  Diunfries  jail.  An  individual  offered  bail  for 
botli  the  leaders,  which  was  accepted,  and  they  were 
set  at  liberty.  When  Gibson's  claim  came  into 
court,  his  case  was  dismissed  on  the  gi-ound  that  he 
had  voluntarily  joined  the  Buchanites,  and  lodged 
his  funds  in  the  treasury  of  the  body  for  general 
purposes.  Disappointed  at  tlie  result  of  his  law- 
suit, Gibson  laid  a  charge  against  Mrs.  Buchan  and 
Mr.  White  before  the  kirk-session  of  Closeburn,  of 
having  carried  on  an  improper  intercourse.  The 
case  was  referred  by  the  kirk-session  to  the  presby- 
tery of  the  bounds  ;  but  the  pursuers  failing  to  ap- 
pear, the  case  was  dismissed. 

In  January  17S7,  Mr.  White  was  summoned  to 
attend  a  court  of  county  magistrates  at  Brownhill  to 
give  security  that  none  of  the  society  would  become 
a  burden  on  the  j  arish.  He  was  unable,  however, 
to  procure  the  requisite  security,  and  the  magistrates 
decreed  that  the  whole  body  of  the  Buchanites 
should  leave  Dumfiies-shire  on  or  before  the  10th  of 
JIarch  following.  This  was  a  sore  discouragement 
to  Friend  Alother  and  her  followers  ;  but,  through 
the  kind  intervention  of  Thomas  Davidson,  their 
landlord,  they  obtained  the  lease  of  a  moorland  farm 
at  Auchengibbert,  in  the  parish  of  Urr  and  stewartry 
of  Kirkcudbright.  When  the  sect  removed  to  their 
new  residence,  their  funds  were  nearly  exhausted, 
and  every  member  was  obliged  to  work  for  hire, 
though  such  a  step  was  in  complete  opposition  to 
the  principle  which  they  had  all  along  maintained, 
that  it  was  sinful  for  God's  people  to  be  indebted 
for  support  to  the  ungodly  world.     But  necessity 
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lias  no  law,  and  to  get  subsistence  t'or  tlienisclvesaiid 
their  fellow-members,  tlic  Huchaiiites  hired  them- 
selves out  to  any  one  wlio  would  employ  them. 
Dr.  Muirhead,  the  minister  of  the  parish  in  which  they 
now  resided,  engaged  a  number  of  them  as  reaper.s 
during  the  first  harvest  after  their  arrival.  A  scene 
which  occurred  on  the  harvest-field  is  thus  described 
by  Mr.  Train :  "  A  few  days  after  tlie  commence- 
ment of  their  labour,  Mother  Buchan  went,  as  she 
said,  '  to  see  how  her  bairns  were  getting  on  with 
their  work.'  The  moment  she  entered  the  field 
where  they  were  employed,  they  threw  down  their 
sickles,  and,  after  embracing  each  other,  moved  to- 
wards her  in  a  body,  with  tlieir  heads  imcovered,  and 
their  bauds  in  a  supplicating  attitude.  They  also 
struck  up,  with  a  loud  voice,  to  their  favourite  tune, 
'  Bods  of  sweet  roses,'  their  hymn  begiiming,  '  O 
hasten  translation.'  As  soon  as  the  music  met  the 
ear  of  '  the  Lady  of  Light,'  she  stopped,  and,  raising 
her  hands  and  eyes  towards  heaven,  stood  in  that 
position  till 'they  bad  formed  a  circle  round  her; 
then,  uttering  a  short  benediction,  she  placed  the 
palm  of  her  right  hand  on  the  head  of  a  young  man, 
who  instantly  fell  prostrate  on  the  ground  as  if  de- 
prived of  life,  with  his  face  downward,  and,  in  like 
manner,  she  laid  her  hand  on  the  brow  of  every  other 
individual  in  the  circle  with  similar  eiiect.  Then, 
extending  her  arms  and  saying  a  few  words,  which 
every  ear  was  raised  a  little  from  the  ground  to 
hear,  and  kneeling  down,  she  again  touched  with 
the  palm  of  her  hand  the  forehead  of  each  individual 
in  succession,  who  immediately  started  up  like  an 
automaton  figure,  raised  by  the  i)ressure  of  an  inter- 
nal spring.  As  soon  as  these  singular  devotees  had 
aitained  an  upright  position,  they  embraced  each 
other  again.  She  moved  slowly  away  in  the  midst 
of  them,  while  they  sung  with  great  vehemence,  to 
the  amazement  of  the  remaining  reapers,  a  popular 
hymn." 

The  disappointment  on  Templand  hill  caused  no 
.slight  discontent  among  the  Buchanites  generally, 
wliicli  went  on  daily  uicreasing.  Mr.  White  him- 
self, though  he  had  all  along  been  the  most  active  in 
the  movement,  was  observed  from  that  time  to  be- 
come more  distant  and  reserved  in  his  communica- 
tions with  the  members,  and  to  treat  Mrs.  Buchan 
with  great  coolness  approaching  almost  to  contempt. 
The  Friend  Jlother  felt  deeply  this  marked  change 
in  the  deportment  of  lier  coadjutor,  which  was  ag- 
gravated by  the  information,  that  both  he  and  his 
wife  spoke  freijuently  of  her  in  private  as  a  deceiver. 
All  this  preyed  upon  her  mind,  and  it  was  soon 
plain  to  the  whole  sect  that  their  leader  was  in  a 
declining  state  of  health.  She  sunk  rapidly,  and  in 
a  few  weeks  was  stretched  on  a  dying  bed,  when 
summoning  her  followers  around  her,  she  exhorted 
them  to  remain  steadfast  in  tlieir  adherence  to  the 
doctrines  she  had  taught  them,  and  assuring  them, 
as  with  her  latest  broalh.  that  she  was  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God,  and  could  not  possibly  die.     She  ad- 


mitted that  she  might  exhibit  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing dead,  but  if  they  would  only  believe,  she  would 
return  in  six  days  to  take  them  with  lier  to  heaven  ; 
and  if  they  did  not  believe,  .she  would  not  return  for 
ten  years,  or  if  even  then  they  were  unprepared,  she 
would  not  re-appear  for  lifly  years,  when  she  would 
assuredly  come  to  bring  judgment  upon  the  earth. 
Shortly  after  uttering  these  words,  Mrs.  Buchan, 
with  the  utmost  composure,  breathed  her  last.  Mr. 
White,  finding  that  Friend  Jlother  was  really  dead, 
tried  to  persuade  her  mourning  adherents,  that  she 
was  only  in  a  trance,  and  when  that  pretence  could 
no  longer  avail  him,  ho  caused  the  body  to  be  secretly 
buried  in  Kirkgunzeon  churchyard,  allegmg,  as  is 
said,  that  he  had  seen  her  taken  up  to  heaven.  Her 
daughters,  however,  who  had  left  the  sect  two  years 
before,  and  resided  in  the  neiglibourliood,  made  ap- 
]ilieatiou  to  the  magistrates,  and  to  his  great  morti- 
fication, Mr.  White  was  compelled  to  produce  the 
body. 

The  death  of  their  leader  could  not  fail  to  prove 
disastrous  to  the  sect.  Mr.  White  now  attempted 
to  take  the  entire  management  of  their  aliiiirs  into 
his  own  hands ;  but  the  harsh  manner  in  which  he 
had  treated  Mrs.  Buchan,  for  a  considerable  time 
previous  to  her  decease,  and  the  conviction  which  he 
openly  expressed,  that  she  was  an  impostor,  ren- 
dered him  no  favourite,  with  some  at  least  of  tlie 
party.  Finding  his  position  by  no  means  com- 
fortable, he  renounced  the  Buchanite  tenets,  and 
along  with  a  Jiarty  who  adhered  to  birn,  emi 
grated  to  the  United  States  of  America  in  1792, 
where  they  separated  from  one  another,  and  all  traca 
of  their  former  ojiinions  was  lost.  A  small  renniauL 
of  the  sect  still  continued  after  Mr.  White's  depar- 
ture to  cleave  to  their  former  principles,  and  though  | 
only  fourteen  in  number,  I  hey  took  up  their  abode 
at  Larghill,  in  the  parish  of  Urr,  where  the  men  em- 
ploye<l  themselves  in  working  their  moorland  farm, 
and  the  women  in  spinning.  Gradually  their  dis- 
tinctive peculiarities  disappeared,  and  they  became 
assimilated  to  the  people  by  whom  they  were  sur- 
rounded. The  few  who  survived  in  1800  pur- 
chased five  acres  of  gro\md  for  liouses  and  gardens 
at  Crocketford,  near  Castle-Douglas,  to  which,  how- 
ever, they  did  not  remove  till  1808,  and  there  tliey 
continued  to  maintain  their  religious  opinions,  until 
one  after  anotlier  they  passed  away  from  the  earth, 
leaving  behind  them  not  a  single  heir  to  lay  claim 
to  the  singular  enthusiastic  opinions  of  the  followers 
of  Mother  Budian. 

BUDHA,  a  very  ancient  generic  word  having  a 
double  root  in  the  Sanscrit  language.  The  one  sig- 
iiilies  being,  existence,  and  the  other  wisdom,  supe- 
rior intelligence.  It  is  applied  in  various  Oriental 
countries  to  denote  a  being,  partly  historical  and 
partly  mythical,  who,  thougli  not  regarded  as  God, 
is  arrayed  in  all  tlie  attributes  of  Deity.  It  is  also 
applied  to  those  who  seek  to  be  absorbed  in  Deity. 
The  Budhas  are  beings  who  appear  alter  intervals  of 
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time  inconceivably  vast.  Before  they  entei-  upon 
their  Btidhaship,  they  must  pass  through  countless 
pliases  of  being,  as  Bodhi.satwas  (which  see),  at 
one  time  existing  as  a  divine  being,  at  another  as  a 
frog ;  but  all  the  wliile  accumulating  more  and  more 
merit,  thus  becoming  all  the  better  fitted  for  the 
distinguished  honour  which  is  yet  awaiting  them. 
In  the  last  stage  of  their  existence,  when  they  are 
about  to  become  Biidhas,  they  must  be  born  as  otlier 
human  beings  are,  must  pass  through  infancy,  child- 
hood, and  youtli,  until  at  a  certain  age  they  abandon 
the  world,  and  retire  to  a  desert,  where,  at  the  foot 
of  a  sacred  tree,  tjiey  receive  the  office  towards 
which  their  ambition  has  been  directed  for  countless 
ages.  In  the  exercise  of  the  high  and  honourable 
duties  of  Budhas,  they  obtain  superuatm-al  wisdom, 
wliereby  they  are  enabled  to  direct  sentient  beings 
in  the  path  that  leads  to  Nirwana  (which  see)  or 
anuiiiilation.  At  his  death  a  Budha  ceases  to  ex- 
ist ;  ho  enters  upon  no  further  state  of  being.  The 
Biuliias  are  looked  upon  by  their  adherents  as  the 
greatest  of  beings,  and  the  most  extra\agant  praises 
are  lavished  upon  them. 

BUDHA  (CtOTAma),  a  historical  personage  wor- 
shipped in  Tliibet,  Tartary,  the  Indo-Chinese  coun- 
tries, and  China,  as  a  divine  incarnation,  a  god-man, 
wlio  came  into  the  world  to  enhghten  men,  to  redeem 
them,  and  point  out  to  them  the  way  to  eternal 
bliss.  This  remarkable  person,  who  commenced  hi.? 
career  as  a  mendicant  in  the  East,  has  given  origin 
to  a  system  of  religion  which  is  professed  liy  no 
fewer  than  369,000,000  of  human  beings,  and  which, 
to  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Spence  Hard)',  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  a  more  full  and  authentic  ac- 
count of  Budhisra  than  to  any  other  author,  "  has 
exercised  a  mightie'r  influence  upon  the  world  than 
the  doctrines  of  any  other  uninspired  autlior  in  any 
age  or  country." 

Gotama  Budha  was  born,  B.  C.  624,  at  Kapila- 
wastu,  on  the  borders  of  Nepaul.  At  his  very  birth 
he  started  into  full  consciousness  of  the  greatness  of 
his  mission,  and,  looking  around  him,  he  exclaimed, 
"  I  am  the  most  exalted  in  tlie  world  ;  I  am  chief  in 
tlie  world;  lam  the  most  excellent  in  the  world  ; 
tliis  is  my  last  birth ;  liereafter  there  is  to  me  no 
other  existence."  In  previous  states  of  existence,  as 
liis  followers  believe,  he  liad  been  gradually  prepar- 
ing for  the  office  of  a  Budha.  A  very  short  time 
aiter  his  appearance  in  this  wxirld,  he  showed  him- 
self to  be  possessed  of  superior  power,  for  when 
five  months  old,  as  we  are  informed,  he  sat  in  the 
air  without  any  support  at  a  ploughing  festival. 
When  he  had  reached  his  twenty-ninth  year,  he  re- 
tired from  the  world,  and  passed  six  years  in  the 
forest  of  Uruwela,  where  lie  went  through  a  course  of 
ascetic  discipline.  At  length,  in  tliis  same  forest 
and  mider  a  Bo-Tree  (which  see),  he  was  exalted 
to  the  honour  of  the  supreme  Budhasliip.  The  en- 
larged experience  wliich  he  obtained  at  this  time  is 
tlius  described  by  Mr.  Hardy  in  his  valuable  work 


entitled  '  Eastern  Monachism:'  "AVIiilst  under  the 
bo-tree  he  was  attacked  by  a  formidable  host  of  de- 
mons ;  but  lie  remaineil  tran(juil,  like  the  star  in  the 
midst  of  the  storm,  and  the  demons,  when  they  had 
exerted  their  utmost  power  without  effect,  passed 
away  like  the  thunder-cloud  retiring  from  the  orb  ot 
the  moon  causing  it  to  appear  in  greater  beauty. 
At  the  tenth  hour  of  the  same  night,  he  attained  the 
wisdom  by  which  he  knew  the  exact  circumstances 
of  all  the  beings  that  have  ever  existed  in  the  inii- 
nite  worlds  ;  at  the  twentieth  hour  he  received  the 
divine  eyes  by  which  he  had  the  power  to  see  all 
things  within  the  space  of  the  infinite  systems  ot 
worlds  as  clearly  as  if  they  were  close  at  hand ;  and 
at  the  tenth  hour  of  the  following  morning,  or  the 
close  of  the  third  watch  of  the  night,  he  attained  the 
knowledge  by  wliich  he  was  enabled  to  understand 
the  sequence  of  existence,  the  cause  of  all  sorrow 
and  of  its  cessation.  The  object  of  his  protracted 
toils  and  numerous  sacrifices,  carried  on  incessantly 
through  myriads  of  ages,  was  now  accomplished. 
By  having  become  a  Budha,  he  had  received  a 
power  by  which  he  coidd  perform  any  act  whate\er, 
and  a  wisdom  by  which  he  could  see  perfectly  any 
object,  or  imderstaiid  any  truth,  to  which  he  chose 
to  direct  his  attention." 

From  this  time  Golama  commenced  his  ministry, 
declaring  himself  to  be  the  teacher  of  the  three 
worlds,  wiser  than  the  wisest,  and  higher  than  the 
highest.  Twenty-four  Budhas  are  mentioned  by 
name  as  having  preceded  him  at  immense  inter- 
vals, all  of  them  having  been  Kshatri/as  with  the 
exception  of  the  tlu-ee  last,  who  were  Brnhmans; 
but  innumerable  Budhas  have  existed  of  whom 
nothing  is  known,  not  even  their  names.  But 
the  Budhists  are  particularly  desirous  to  exalt 
Gotama  above  all  the  Biuihas  that  have  ever 
existed.  Tlieir '  historians  pretend  to  trace  his 
ancestry  as  far  back  as  to  Maha  Sammata,  whom 
tliey  account  the  first  monarch  of  the  world,  who  is 
himself  reckoned  to  have  been  of  the  race  of  the 
Sun.  Little  is  known  of  the  doings  of  Gotama  af- 
ter he  entered  on  his  Budhaship.  He  travelled 
through  many  parts  of  India,  and  vNciit  as  far  as 
Ceylon,  where  the  mark  of  his  foot  is  said  to  be  still 
pointed  out  on  a  rock,  called  the  Peak  of  Adam, 
from  the  circumstance,  that  the  Mussuhiians  allege 
the  foot-mark  to  have  been  that  of  our  first  fatlier. 
But  the  wanderings  of  Gotama  were  not  limited  to 
this  lower  world  ;  he  is  also  affirmed  to  have  visited 
occasionally  the  celestial  regions.  On  his  return  to 
Benares,  wliere  he  chiefly  resided,  he  disclosed  his 
system  of  doctrine  in  the  presence  of  an  innumera- 
ble multitude  of  hearers  of  all  classes.  His  in 
structions  are  contained  in  a  collection  of  one  hun 
dred  and  eight  large  volumes,  known  under  the 
generic  name  of  Gandjour  or  verbal  instruction. 
Tliis  voluminous  work,  as  M.  Hue  informs  us,  in 
his  •  L'Empire  Ciiinois,'  is  found  in  all  the  libraries 
of  the  great  Budhist   convents.     Tlie  finest  edition 
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is  tliat  publislied  at  Peking  at  tlie  imperial  press. 
It  is  in  (onv  languages,  Tliilietan,  Mongolian,  Jlant- 
clioii,  and  Cliinese.  Aecording  to  the  Singhalese  chro- 
nology, Budha  died  B.  c.  543,  in  the  eightieth  year 
of  his  age.  Before  his  death,  this  eminent  sage  pre- 
dicted that  his  doctrine  would  be  taught  upon  the 
earth  for  iive  thousand  years ;  but  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  another  Budha,  another  God-man,  would 
appear,  who  was  destined  to  be  for  ages  the  teacher 
of  the  human  race.  "  Onward  to  that  era,"  he 
added,  "  my  reli.gion  will  be  exposed  to  persecution, 
my  followers  will  be  obliged  to  quit  India,  and  take 
shelter  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Thibet,  which 
will  thenceforth  become  the  palace,  the  sanctuary, 
the  metropolis  of  the  true  i'aith."  Great  difference 
of  opinion  has  existed  as  to  the  age  in  which  Go- 
tama  Budha  lived.  Various  Oriental  authorities  fix 
it  at  B.  c.  UlOO,  and  a  fesv  above  e.  c.  800.  We 
have  preferred  following  the  calculation  of  the  Sing- 
halese writers,  which  is  generally  regarded  as  ap- 
proaching nearest  to  the  truth. 

It  is  somewhat  doubtful  what  is  the  precise  posi- 
tion whicli  Gotama  holds  in  the  estimation  of  his 
numerous  followers.  That  he  was  a  real  historical 
personage  all  admit.  Some  view  hira  as  simply  an 
ordinary  mortal,  whose  wisdom  was  so  superior  to 
that  of  his  felloiv-mortals,  not  of  his  own  age  only,  but 
of  every  age,  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  highest  venera- 
tion. Others  regard  Iiim  as  a  personification  of  the 
Divine  attribute  of  wisdom  in  human  shape  ;  others 
as  a  Divine  incarnation,  a  God-man,  possessed  at 
once  of  a  Divine  and  a  human  nature ;  and  others 
still,  as  though  once  a  man,  yet,  in  virtue  of  his 
Budhaship,  having  had  his  humanity  s<i  completely 
lost  in  his  Divinity,  that  he  is  in  reality  God,  a  man- 
god. 

The  great  mission  wliich  Gotama  Budha  had 
marked  out  for  himself,  seems  to  have  been  to  over- 
turn Brahmanism,  the  ancient  religion  of  tlie  Hin- 
dus. It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  he 
met  with  keen  opposition  from  the  Brahmans  ;  but 
his  followers  boast,  that,  in  a  discussion  which  he 
held  with  the  most  leanied  of  those  priests  of  the 
old  faith,  he  so  completely  triumphed,  that  the  prin- 
cipal disputant  who  had  opposed  him,  threw  him- 
self prostrate  before  him,  and  owned  himself  van- 
quished. In  memory  of  this  victory  a  festival  was 
instituted  which  lasts  during  the  first  fifteen  days  of 
the  first  month.  One  of  the  Budhisf  legends,  pro- 
bably founded  on  the  contentions  of  Budlia  with  the 
Brahmans,  represents  him  as  no  sooner  having  been 
invested  with  the  Budliashi]),  than  he  was  attacked 
by  his  adversary,  Maraya  who  came  \vitli  a  great 
army  to  prevent  him,  if  possible,  from  becoming 
lord  of  the  world.  Maraya  then  brought  on  a  thick 
darkness,  but  the  body  of  Jiudha  shone  as  a  thou- 
sand suns.  In  further  testimony  of  his  Divine  au- 
thority, the  earth  shook  100,000  times,  and  began 
(0  turn  round.  By  this  miracle,  Maraya  was  fright- 
ened, and  aekuowledgod  the  superiority  of  Budha, 


when  forthwith  all  the  gods  and  Brahmas  of  the 
universe  came  and  ministered  unto  him.  From  that 
moment  Gotama  became  a  perfect  Budha,  and  dm-- 
ing  the  forty-five  years  which  he  held  the  ofiice,  he 
is  alleged  to  have  spoken  84,000  discourses,  which 
are  contained  in  the  B.\na  (which  see),  or  Sacred 
Books.  They  were  not  committed  to  writing,  either 
by  himself  or  his  immediate  disciples,  but  they  are 
said  to  have  been  preserved  in  the  memory  of  his 
f(jllowers  during  the  space  of  450  years,  after  which 
they  were  reduced  to  writing  in  the  island  of  Cey- 
lon. It  can  be  easily  conceived  how  little  conridence 
can  be  put  in  traditions  committed  to  writing  after 
so  long  an  interval  of  time.  It  is  not  improbable,  that 
the  discourses  and  miracles,  and  even  common  in- 
cidents of  the  life  of  Gotama  Budha,  are  little  more 
than  a  mass  of  fables.     See  BuDniST.s. 

BUDHA  (Living),  a  saint  among  the  Mongol 
Tartars  in  Thibet,  who,  being  believed  to  have  passed 
through  various  stages  of  being,  is  supyioscd  to  be 
fitted  for  presiding  over  a  L.amaseey  (which  see). 
He  is  also  called  a  Chaheron,  and  such  superiors  are 
in  large  numbers,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
most  important  religious  establishments.  Some- 
times one  of  these  sacred  personages  commences  hs 
career,  witli  only  a  very  few  disciples ;  but  as  his 
reputation  grows,  the  number  of  his  followers  in- 
creases, and  his  temple  becomes  the  resort  of  many 
pilgrims  and  devout  persons.  The  following  inter- 
esting account  of  the  election  and  enflu-onization  ot 
a  living  Budha  is  given  by  M.  Hue,  in  his  '  Travels 
in  Tartary,  Thibet,  and  China : '  "  When  a  Grand 
Lama  has  gone,  that  is  to  say,  is  dead,  the  circum- 
stance is  no  occasion  of  mourning  in  the  Lamasery. 
There  are  no  tears,  no  lamentations,  for  e\erybody 
knows  the  Chaberon  will  very  soon  reappear.  This 
apparent  death  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  new  ex- 
istence, as  it  were,  one  ring  more  added  to  the  un- 
limited, uninterrupted  chain  of  succes.sive  lives — a 
regular  palingenesis.  While  the  saint  is  in  a  state 
of  chrysalis,  his  disciples  are  in  the  greatest  anxiety  ; 
for  it  is  their  most  iuq)ortant  aflair  to  discover  the 
place  wdiere  their  master  will  i-esume  life.  A  rain- 
bow appearing  in  tlie  air  is  considered  a  signal  sent 
to  them  by  their  old  Great  Lama  to  aid  Ihem  in  their 
research.  Every  one  thereupon  says  his  prayers, 
and  while  the  Lamasery  which  has  lost  its  Buddha 
redoubles  its  fastings  and  prayers,  a  troop  of  elect 
proceeds  to  consult  the  Tchurtolnm  or  augur,  famous 
for  the  knowledge  of  things  hidden  from  the  com- 
mon herd.  He  is  informed  that  on  such  a  day  of 
such  a  moon,  the  rainbow  of  the  Chaberon  has  mimi- 
fested  itself  on  the  .sky ;  it  made  its  apjiearance  in 
such  a  place ;  it  was  more  or  less  luminous,  and  it 
was  visible  so  long ;  then  it  disappeared  amid  .'^uch 
and  such  circumstances.  AVhcn  the  Tchnrtchun 
has  recei\'ed  all  the  necessary  indications,  he  recites 
some  prayer.s,  opens  his  books  of  divination,  and 
pronounces  at  last  his  oracle,  while  the  Tartars,  who 
have  come  to  consult  him,  listen,  kneeling  and  full 
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of  unction.  'Your  Great  Lama,'  says  he, 'has  i-e- 
appeared  in  Tliibet,  at  such  a  distance  from  your 
Lamasery.  You  will  find  liim  in  such  a  family.' 
When  these  poor  Mongols  have  heard  this  oracle, 
they  return  fidl  of  joy  to  announce  the  glad  tidings 
to  their  Lamasery. 

"  It  often  happens  that  the  disciples  of  tlie  de- 
funct have  no  occasion  to  trouble  themselves  at  all 
in  order  to  discover  the  new  birth-place  of  their  Great 
Lama.  He  himself  takes  the  troulile  to  initiate 
tliem  into  the  secret  of  his  transformation.  As  soon 
as  he  has  effected  his  metamorphosis  in  Thibet,  he 
reveals  himself  at  an  age  wlien  common  children 
cannot  yet  articulate  a  single  word.  '  It  is  I,'  lie 
says  with  the  accent  of  authority ;  'it  is  I  who  am 
the  Great  Lama,  the  living  Buddlia  of  such  a  tem- 
ple ;  conduct  me  to  my  ancient  Lamasery.  I  am 
its  immortal  superior.'  The  wonderful  baby  having 
thus  spoken,  it  is  speedily  communicated  to  the 
Lamas  of  tlie  SoumiS  indicated,  that  their  Chaberon 
is  born  in  such  a  place,  and  they  are  summoned  to 
attend  and  invite  hun  home. 

"  In  whatever  manner  the  Tartars  discover  the 
residence  of  their  Great  Lama,  whether  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  rainbow,  or  by  the  spontaneous  re- 
x'elation  of  the  Chaberon  himself,  they  are  always 
full  of  intense  joy  on  the  occasion.  Soon  all  is 
movement  in  the  tents,  and  the  thousand  prepara- 
tions for  a  long  journey  are  made  with  enthusiasm, 
for  it  is  almost  always  in  Thibet  that  they  have  to 
seek  their  living  Buddha,  who  seldom  fails  to  play 
them  the  trick  of  transmigrating  in  some  remote  and 
almost  inaccessible  country.  Every  one  contri- 
butes his  share  to  the  organization  of  the  holy 
journey.  If  the  king  of  the  country  does  not  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  caravan,  he  sends  either 
his  own  son,  or  one  of  the  most  illustrious  members  of 
the  royal  family.  The  great  Mandarins,  or  ministers 
of  the  king,  consider  it  their  duty  and  an  honour  to 
join  the  party.  Wlien  everything  is  at  last  pre- 
pared, an  auspicious  day  is  chosen,  and  the  caravan 
starts. 

"  Sometimes  these  poor  Mongols,  after  having 
endured  incredible  fatigues  in  horrible  deserts,  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  brigands  of  the  Blue  Sea,  who 
strip  them  from  head  to  foot.  If  they  do  not  die  of 
hunger  and  cold  in  those  dreadful  solitudes — if  they 
succeed  in  returning  to  the  place  whence  they  came 
— they  commence  tlie  preparations  f(5r  a  new  jour- 
ney. There  is  notlnng  capable  of  discouraging 
them.  At  last,  when,  by  dint  of  energy  and  per- 
severance, they  have  contrived  to  reach  the  eternal 
sanctuary,  they  prostrate  themselves  before  the  child 
who  has  been  indicated  to  them.  The  young  Cha- 
beron, however,  is  not  saluted  and  proclaimed  Great 
Lama  without  a  previous  examination.  There  is 
held  a  solemn  sitting,  at  which  the  new  living  Buddlia 
is  examined  publicly,  with  a  scrupulous  attention. 
He  is  asked  the  name  of  the  Lamasery  of  which  he 
assumes  to  be  the  Great  Lama ;  at  what  distance  it 
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is  ;  what  is  the  number  of  the  Lamas  residing  in  it. 
He  is  interrogated  respecting  the  habits  and  customs 
of  the  defunct  Great  Lama,  and  the  principal  cir- 
cumstances attending  his  death  After  all  these 
questions,  there  are  placed  before  him  difi'erent 
prayer-books,  articles  of  furniture,  teapots,  cups, 
&o.,  and  amongst  all  these  things,  he  has  to  point 
out  those  which  belonged  to  his  former  life. 

"  Generally  this  child,  at  most  but  five  or  six  years 
old,  comes  forth  victorious  out  of  all  these  trials. 
lie  answers  accurately  all  tlie  questions  that  arc  put 
to  him,  and  makes,  without  any  embarrassment,  the 
inventory  of  his  goods.  'Here,'  he  says,  'are  the 
prayer-books  I  used ;  tliere  is  tlie  japanned  pomn- 
ger  out  of  which  I  drank  my  tea.'"     And  so  on. 

When  this  ceremony  has  come  to  a  close,  the 
Chaberon  or  living  Budha  is  conducted  in  triumph, 
amid  great  excitement  on  the  part  of  the  spectators, 
to  the  Lamaseiy  of  which  he  is  to  be  the  Grand 
Lama.  As  tlie  procession  moves  along,  the  Tartars 
prostrate  themselves,  and  present  offerings.  On 
reaching  the  Lamasery,  the  child  takes  his  place 
upon  the  altar,  and  men  of  all  ranks,  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest,  bow  their  heads  before  him.  From 
that  time  he  resides  in  the  temple,  receiving  the 
adorations  of  the  devout,  and  bestowing  blessings 
upon  them.  It  is  his  duty  specially  to  superintend 
all  that  relates  to  prayers  ami  sacred  ceremonies. 

BUDHA-VISHNU,  one  of  the  Avat.^bs  (which 
see)  or  incarnations  of  Vishnu,  the  preserver  of  the 
world.  This  Budlia  is  the  manifestation  of  the  eter- 
nal wisdom,  and  the  ninth  of  the  Avatars.  This 
Budlia  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  Gotama 
Budlia,  the  originator  of  tlie  Budhist  system  of  re- 
ligion. 

BUDHISTS,  those  who  adhere  to  the  system  of 
belief  alleged  to  have  been  promulgated  by  Gotama 
BuDliA,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury before  Christ.  The  nations  professing  their 
adherence  to  the  doctrines  of  Budhism,  are  the  Bur- 
mans,  Singhalese,  Siamese,  Ncpaulese,  Chinese,  and 
Thibetans,  amounting  to  a  gi'eater  number  than  are 
known  to  profess  any  other  single  form  of  religion 
on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  Budhist  system  teaches  that  there  are  num- 
berless systems  of  worlds  called  sakwalfis,  each  hav- 
ing its  own  earth,  sun,  and  moon,  as  well  as  a  series 
of  hells  and  heavens.  The  sakwalas  are  scattered 
throughout  space  in  sections  of  three  and  three,  each 
of  them  being  surrounded  by  a  circular  wall  of  rock. 
The  earth  inhaliited  by  men  is  subject  alternately  to 
destruction  and  renovation,  in  a  series  of  revolutions 
to  which  neitlier  beginning  nor  end  can  be  discover- 
ed. There  are  three  modes  of  destruction.  The 
sakwalas  are  destroyed  seven  times  by  fire,  and  the 
eiglith  time  by  water.  Every  sixty-fourth  destruc- 
tion is  by  wind.  All  the  systems  of  worlds  are  ho- 
mogeneous, and  so  also  are  the  orders  of  beings  which 
inhabit  them.  "  With  the  exception,"  says  Mr. 
Hard .-,  "  of  those  beings  who  have  entered  into  one 
2c 
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of  tlic  four  patlis  leiidinj;  to  nirwana,  thove  may  be 
an  interchange  of  condition  between  tlie  highest  and 
lowest.  He  who  is  now  tlie  most  degraded  of  the 
demons,  may  one  day  rule  the  higlicst  of  the  hea- 
vens ;  lie  who  is  at  present  seated  upon  the  most 
honourable  of  the  celestial  thrones  may  one  day 
■writhe  amidst  the  agonies  of  a  place  of  torment ;  and 
the  worm  that  we  crush  under  our  feet  may,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  become  a  supreme  Uudha.  When 
any  of  the  four  paths  are  entered,  there  is  a  certainty 
that  in  a  deliuite  period,  more  or  less  remote,  nir- 
wana will  be  obtained ;  and  they  who  have  entered 
into  the  paths  are  regarded  as  the  noblest  of  all  the 
Intelligences  in  the  universe.  Hence  our  earth  in 
the  time  of  a  supreme  Budha,  or  when  the  sacred 
dharmma  is  rightly  understood  and  faithfully  ob- 
served, is  the  most  favoured  of  all  worlds ;  the 
priests,  or  those  who  observe  the  precepts,  assume  a 
higlier  rank  than  any  other  order  of  being  whatever ; 
and  there  is  an  immeasurable  distance  between  even 
the  most  exalted  of  the  dewas  or  brahmas  and  ■  the 
teacher  of  the  tlu-ee  worlds,'  who  is  supreme." 

Budhism  does  not,  like  Hinduism  (which  see), 
acknowledge  a  creator,  a  preserver,  or  a  destroyer. 
The  power  that  controls  the  world  is  Karma,  literally 
action  consisting  of  merit  and  demerit.  This  Kar- 
ma still  exists  after  the  elements  of  being  have  been 
dissipated.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  immaterial 
spirit,  but  the  moment  that  a  human  being  expires, 
his  merit  and  demerit  in  its  totality  is  transferred  to 
some  other  being,  the  new  bemg  originating  in  the 
Karma  of  the  previous  being,  which  regulates  also 
all  the  circmnstances  of  his  existence,  whether  fit- 
ted to  produce  happiness  or  misery. 

On  one  point  the  Budhists  have  always  been  com- 
pletely at  variance  with  the  Brahmans — the  subject 
of  caste.  According  to  Budhism,  there  was  origi- 
nally no  distinction  among  the  iidiabitants  of  the 
earth,  all  being  of  one  race ;  and  although  there  are 
actually  existing  diilerences  among  men,  arising  from 
the  merit  or  demerit  of  former  birtlis,  there  is  no  es- 
sential difl'erence  between  the  four  tribes,  but  all  are 
entitled  to  the  same  treatment,  ami  an  individual 
from  any  one  of  them  may  aspire  to  the  priesthood. 

According  to  Gotama,  the  pure  unmixed  truth  is 
not  to  be  found  anywhere,  except  in  his  own  Bana 
(wliich  see) ;  hence  in  Ceylon,  as  well  as  in  other 
countries  where  this  system  prevails,  the  sacred 
books  are  literally  worshipped,  and  whenever  Bud- 
hist  writers  speak  of  them,  it  is  in  strains  of  the 
most  extravagant  laudation.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  sacred  books  enlighten  their 
readers,  we  may  quote  the  following  strange  expla- 
nation, not  of  existence,  but  of  continued  existence. 
"  On  account  of  ignorance,  merit  and  demerit  are 
produced;  on  account  of  merit  and  demerit,  con- 
sciousness ;  on  account  of  consciousness,  body  and 
mind;  on  account  of  body  and  mind,  the  six  organs 
of  sense ;  on  account  of  the  six  organs  of  sense, 
touch  (or  contact)  ;  on  account  of  contact,  desire  ; 


on  account  of  desire,  sensation  (of  pleasure  or  pain)  ; 
on  account  of  sensation,  cleaving  (or  clinging  to 
existing  objects)  ;  on  accoimt  of  clinging  to  existing 
objects,  renewed  existence  ^or  reproduction  after 
death) ;  on  account  of  reproduction  of  existence, 
birth ;  on  account  of  birth,  decay,  death,  sorrow, 
crying,  pain,  disgust,  and  passionate  discontent. 
Thus  is  produced  the  complete  body  of  sorrow. 
From  the  complete  separation  from,  and  cessation 
of  ignorance,  is  the  cessation  of  merit  and  demerit ; 
from  the  cessation  of  merit  and  demerit  is  the  cessa- 
tion of  consciousness;  from  the  cessation  of  con- 
sciousness is  the  cessation  of  (the  existence  of)  body 
and  mind ;  from  the  cessation  of  (the  existence  of) 
body  and  mind  is  the  cessation  of  (the  production  ot) 
the  six  organs ;  from  the  cessation  of  (the  production 
of)  the  six  organs  is  the  cessation  of  touch  ;  from  the 
cessation  of  touch  is  the  cessation  of  desire  ;  from 
the  cessation  of  desire  is  the  sensation  of  (pleasur- 
able or  painful)  sensation  ;  from  the  cessation  of  sen- 
sation is  the  cessation  of  cleaving  to  existing  objects  ; 
from  the  cessation  of  cleaving  to  existing  objects  is 
the  cessation  of  a  reproduction  of  existence  ;  from  a 
cessation  of  a  reproduction  of  existence  is  the  cessa- 
tion of  birth;  from  a  cessation  of  birth  is  the  cessa- 
tion of  decay.  Thus  this  whole  body  of  sorrow 
ceases  to  exist." 

The  first  term  of  this  series,  then,  is  awulijali,  or 
ignorance,  which  may  be  a  subjective  mode  of  ex- 
pressing chaos  or  night,  wliich  is  found  to  be  the 
first  step  in  almost  all  the  ancient  cosmogonies. 
Nearly  the  same  account  of  the  origin  of  all  things 
is  given  in  the  Vishnu  Purana  of  the  Brahmans. 
There  we  are  informed  that  whilst  Brahma  was  me- 
ditating on  creation  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
Kalpa,  there  appeared  a  creation,  beginning  with 
ignorance,  and  consisting  of  darkness.  From  that 
great  being  appeared  fivefold  ignorance,  consisting 
of  obscurity,  illusion,  extreme  illusion,  gloom,  and 
utter  darkness. 

The  Budhist  system  is  essentially  atheistical.  It 
recognizes  no  Creator ;  it  sjieaks  of  n<i  self-existent, 
eternal  being;  not  even  such  an  infinite  nihilism  as 
the  Brahm  of  the  Hindus.  It  is  a  system  also  of 
thorough  materialism,  the  individual  being  viewed 
as  possessed  of  all  that  goes  to  fonn  a  sentient  being 
wdiich  ceases  to  exist  at  death,  but  he  has  no  soul  dis- 
tinct from  the  body,  or  that  will  survive  the  death  of 
the  body.  A  Budhist  may  say,  and  that  rightly,  I 
exist  as  a  sentient  being  in  the  world.  But  he  has 
existed  also  in  many  previous  states  of  existence  in 
tlie  same  way,  and  will  continue  to  exist  in  many 
more,  until  he  attains  nirwana,  or  a  final  cessation 
of  existence  (see  Anmiiilatioxists),  which  is  the 
highest  object  to  be  aimed  at.  But  it  has  been 
often  objected  to  sudi  views,  that  they  are  totally 
destructive  of  the  moral  responsibility  of  individuals. 
The  mode  of  argmnent  by  which  this  objection  is 
met  in  one  of  the  native  works,  is  thus  stated  by 
Mr.  Hardy  in   his  admirable  '  Manual  of  Budhism.' 
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"  A  man  plants  a  mango,  and  that  fruit  pi'oduces  a 
tree,  which  tree  belongs  to  the  man,  tliough  that 
which  he  planted  was  not  a  tree,  but  a  fruit.  A 
man  betrotlies  a  girl,  who,  when  she  is  grown  into  a 
woman,  is  claimed  by  the  man,  though  that  wliicli 
he  betrothed  was  not  a  woman  but  a  girl.  A  man 
sets  tiro  to  the  village,  and  is  punished  for  it,  though 
it  was  not  he  who  burned  the  village  but  the  lire. 
The  tree  came  by  means  of  the  fruit ;  the  woman 
came  by  means  of  the  girl ;  and  the  lire  came  by 
means  of  the  man  ;  and  this  '  by  means  of,'  in  all  the 
cases,  is  the  only  nexus  between  the  parties,  whe- 
ther it  be  the  fruit  and  the  man,  the  girl  and  tlie 
woman,  or  the  tire  and  he  who  kindled  it.  In  like 
manner,  when  the  elements  of  existence  are  dissolved, 
a.s  another  being  comes  into  existence  by  means  of 
the  karma  of  that  existence,  inhenting  all  its  respon- 
sibilities, there  is  still  no  escape  from  the  conse- 
quences of  sin.  To  this  we  might  reply,  that  by 
this  process  the  crime  is  punished  ;  but  it  is  in  an- 
other person ;  and  the  agent  of  that  crime  is  less 
connected  with  that  person  than  the  father  is  with 
the  child.  The  parent  may  see  the  child  and  know 
him  ;  but  the  criminal  has  no  knowledge  whatever 
of  the  being  who  is  punished  in  his  stead,  nor  has 
that  being  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the  criminal." 
The  doctrine  of  Transmigk.4.tion  (which  see)  is 
encompassed  ^^■ith  so  many  difficulties,  besides  de- 
stroying individual  responsibility,  that  it  is  repu- 
diated by  many  modern  Budhist  writers  ;  but  that  it 
is  a  dogma  intimately  interwoven  with  the  whole 
system,  as  laid  down  in  their  sacred  books,  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny.  Among  the  Nepaulese  and  Chi- 
nese as  well  as  Singhalese  adherents  of  Budha,  there 
is  a  complete  harmony  as  to  tliis  leading  point  of 
their  system. 

Budhism  is  essentially  idolatrous.  The  worship 
of  images,  indeed,  was  unknown  in  China  before  the 
introduction  of  Budhism  into  that  country  about  the 
Christian  era.  Gotama  Budha,  the  founder  of  the 
system,  is  an  object  of  wor.ship,  and  temples  are 
erected  to  his  honour  throughout  all  the  countries  in 
which  his  religious  system  is  adopted,  although  it  is 
difficult  to  exiilain  how  that  exalted  personage  can 
give  any  aid  to  his  worshippers,  or  hear  their  prayers, 
since,  according  to  the  teaching  of  their  sacred  books, 
he  has  ceased  to  exist.  The  construction  of  temples 
and  images  of  Gotama  Budha,  indeed,  forms  the 
chief  employment  to  which  the  industry  and  taste  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Eastern  Asia  are  mainly  directed. 
In  this  work  m.-ither  labour  nor  cost  is  spared. 
Monarchs,  indeed,  are  proud  to  lavish  their  treasures 
on  these  sacred  edifices.  The  temples,  which  serve 
also  as  monasteries,  contain  a  large  spSce  for  wor- 
ship, a  depository  for  the  images  of  Gotama,  a  li- 
brary, and  residences  for  the  clergy.  The  principal 
temple  in  Ava  is  about  six  hundred  feet  in  length, 
and  the  interior  is  adorned  with  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred pillars  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high,  and  entirely  co- 
vered with  gold  leaf.     But  the  most  remarkable  of 


all  these  buildings  is  that  at  Pegu,  called  the  temple 
of  the  Golden  Supreme.  It  is  raised  on  two  succes- 
sive terraces,  the  lower  of  which  is  ten  feet  above 
the  ground,  and  the  upper  twenty  feet  above  the 
lower.  The  building  is  pyramidal,  composed  of  brick 
or  mortar,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  3G1  feet,  with- 
out excavation  or  aperture  of  any  kind  ;  but  it  dimi- 
nishes very  rapidly  as  it  ascends,  so  that  its  form 
has  been  compared  to  that  of  a  large  speaking-trum- 
pet. The  whole  is  covered  with  a  tee  or  umbrella 
fifty-six  feet  in  circumference,  tlie  placing  of  which 
forms  a  high  religious  ceremony,  and  gives  to  the 
temple  its  sacred  character.  The  framing  of  images 
of  Gotama  Budha  is  the  princijial  of  the  few  tine 
manufactm"es  carried  on  in  the  Indo-Chinese  coim- 
tries.  Some  of  these  images,  designed  for  the  great 
temples,  are  of  gigantic  dimensions.  That  of  old 
Ava  has  a  head  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  measures 
ten  feet  across  the  breast ;  the  hands  are  upwards  of 
five  feet  long,  and  the  entu'e  height  is  twenty-four 
feet ;  yet  the  whole  is  described  as  consisting  of  a 
single  block  of  marble.  An  image  in  the  great 
temple  of  Siam  is  said  to  be  still  more  stupendous. 
M.  Hue  describes  the  Budhist  temples  in  Tartary 
and  the  worship  conducted  in  them  in  these  words : 
— "  They  are  always  fantastical  constructions  of 
monstrous  colonnades,  peristyles,  with  twisted  co- 
lumns, and  endless  ascents.  Opposite  the  great  gate 
is  a  kind  of  altar  of  wood  or  stone,  usually  in  the 
form  of  a  cone  reversed ;  on  this  the  idols  are  placed, 
mostly  seated  cross-legged.  These  idols  are  of  co- 
lossal stature,  but  their  faces  are  fine  and  regular,  ex- 
c.  pt  in  the  preposterous  length  of  the  ears ;  they 
belong  to  the  Caucasian  type,  and  are  wholly  dis- 
tinct from  the  monstrous,  diabolical  physiognomies 
of  the  Chinese  Pou-Ssa. 

'•  Before  the  great  idol,  and  on  the  same  level 
with  it,  is  a  gilt  seat  where  the  living  Fo,  the  Grand 
Lama  of  the  Lamasery,  is  seated.  All  around  the 
temple  are  long  tables  almost  level  with  the  ground, 
a  sort  of  ottomans  covered  OTth  carpet ;  and  between 
each  row  there  is  a  vacant  space,  so  that  the  Lamas 
may  move  about  freely. 

"  When  tlie  hour  for  prayer  is  come,  a  Lama, 
whose  office  it  is  to  summon  the  guests  of  the  con- 
vent, proceeds  to  the  great  gate  of  the  temple,  and 
blows,  as  loud  as  he  can,  a  sea-conch,  successively 
towards  the  four  tardinal  points.  Upon  hearing 
this  powerful  instrument,  audible  for  a  league  round, 
the  Lamas  put  on  the  mantle  and  cap  of  ceremony, 
and  assemble  in  the  great  inner  court.  When  the 
time  is  come,  the  sea-conch  sounds  again,  the  gi'eat 
gate  is  opened,  and  the  living  Fo  enters  the  temple. 
As  soon  as  he  is  seated  upon  the  altar  aU  the  Lamas 
lay  then-  red  boots  at  the  vestibule,  and  advance 
barefoot  and  in  silence.  As  they  pass  him,  they 
wor.-hip  the  living  Fo  by  three  prostrations,  and  then 
)ilace  themselves  upon  the  divan,  each  according  to 
his  dignity.  They  sit  cross-legged ;  always  in  a 
circle. 
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"  As  soon  as  tliu  master  of  the  cereraonies  has 
given  the  signal,  by  tinkling  a  little  bell,  eacli  mur- 
murs in  a  low  voice  a  preliminary  prayer,  whilst  he 
uurolls,  upon  his  knees,  the  prayers  directed  by  the 
rubric.  After  this  sliort  recitation,  follows  a  mo- 
ment of  profound  silence  ;  the  bell  is  again  rung,  and 
then  commences  a  psalm  in  double  chorus,  grave 
and  melodious.  The  Thibetian  prayers,  ordinarily 
in  verse,  and  written  in  a  metrical  and  well-cadenced 
style,  are  marvellously  adapted  for  harmony.  At 
certain  pauses,  indicated  by  the  rubric,  the  Lama 
musicians  execute  a  piece  of  music,  little  in  concert 
with  the  melodious  gravity  of  the  psalmody.  It  is 
a  confused  and  deafening  noise  of  bells,  cymbals, 
tambourines,  sea-conchs,  trumpets,  pipes,  &c.,  each 
musician  playing  on  his  instrument  with  a  kind  of 
ecstatic  fiuy,  trying  with  his  brethren  who  shall 
make  the  greatest  noise. 

"  The  interior  of  the  temple  is  usually  filled  with 
ornaments,  statues,  and  pictures,  illustrating  tlie  life 
of  Budha,  and  the  various  transmigrations  of  the 
more  illustrious  Lamas.  Vases  in  copper,  shining 
like  gold,  of  the  size  and  form  of  tea-  cups,  are  placed 
in  great  numbers  on  a  succession  of  steps  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre,  before  the  idols.  It  is  in 
these  vases  that  the  people  deposit  their  offerings  of 
milk,  butter,  Mongol  wine,  and  meal.  The  extre- 
mities of  each  step  consist  of  censers,  in  which  are 
ever  burning  aromatic  plants,  gathered  on  the  sacred 
mountains  of  Thiljet.  Rich  silk  stufl's,  covered  with 
tinsel  and  gold  embroidery,  form,  on  the  heads  of 
the  idols,  canopies  from  wliich  hang  pennants  and 
lanterns  of  paiuked  paper  or  transparent  horn. 

"The  Lamas  are  the  only  artists  who  contribute 
to  the  ornament  and  decoration  of  the  temples.  The 
paintings  are  quite  distinct  from  the  taste  and  the 
principles  of  art  as  understood  in  Europe.  The 
fantastical  and  the  grotesque  predominate  inside  and 
out,  both  in  carvings  and  statuary,  and  the  person- 
ages represented,  with  the  exception  of  Budha,  have 
generally  a  monstrous  and  satanic  aspect.  The 
clothes  seem  never  to  have  been  made  for  the  per- 
sons upon  whom  they  are  placed.  The  idea  given 
is  that  of  broken  limbs  concealed  beneath  awkward 
garments." 

The  shape  of  tlie  images  of  Gotama  differs  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  according  to  the  peculiar  taste  of 
the  people.  In  Ceylon,  they  resemble  a  handsome, 
well-shaped  native;  but  in  tjiam  they  are  of  a  more 
slender  figure,  and  hi  Nepaul  they  have  often  three 
heads,  and  six  or  ten  arms.  The  T!o-tree  (which 
see),  or  Jiuus  reli'jiosa,  under  which  Gotama  sat  when 
be  received  the  Budhaship,  is  still  an  object  of 
worship.  The  Kandians  are  in  possession  of  the 
left  canine  tooth  of  their  sage,  and  it  is  preserved  by 
them  with  the  utmost  care,  being  regarded  as  the 
very  palladium  of  their  country.  Tlie  impressions 
of  Gotama's  foot  are  also  worshipped.  One  which 
is  seen  on  the  top  of  Adam's  Peak,  7,240  feet  alwve 
the  level  of  the  sea,  is  the  frequent  resort  of  Bud- 


hist  pilgrims.  One  of  the  titles  of  the  king  of  Siam 
is,  the  pre-eminently  merciful  and  munificent,  the 
soles  of  whose  feet  resemble  those  of  Budha. 

Besides  the  Budhist  temples,  there  are  also  foimd 
throughout  the  countries  of  Eastern  Asia  temporary 
erections,  in  great  numbers,  in  the  form  of  pagodas, 
which  are  used  by  the  Budhist  priests  for  reading 
the  Baxa  (which  see),  or  Sacred  Books,  to  the  people. 
The  Miiduwa,  as  this  building  is  called,  is  constructed 
of  rough  materials,  no  part  of  which,  however,  is 
seen,  the  pillars  and  roof  being  covered  with  white 
cloth,  on  wliich  mosses,  flowers,  and  the  leaves  of 
the  cocoa-nut  are  worked  into  various  devices.  In 
the  centre  of  the  interior  is  an  elevated  platform  for 
the  convenience  of  the  priests,  and  the  people  sit 
around  it  uijoii  mats  spread  upon  the  ground. 
Lamps  and  lanterns  are  suspended  throughout  the 
building  in  great  profusion  and  variety.  The  time 
appointed  by  Budha  for  reading  Bana  to  the  people 
is  dm-ing  the  three  months  of  the  rainy  season. 
The  scene  is  striking  and  beautiful.  The  females 
are  arrayed  in  the  gayest  attire,  and  flags,  and 
streamers,  and  figiu-ed  handkerchiefs  float  from  every 
convenient  point.  At  intervals  tomtoms  are  beat, 
trumpets  blown,  and  muskets  fired,  all  which,  with 
the  glare  of  many  lamps,  the  display  of  richest 
flowers  and  acclamations  of  the  people,  produce  a 
most  exciting  and  bewildering  effect. 

The  copies  of  the  Sacred  Books  used  on  these  oc- 
casions are  written  in  large  characters  on  talipot 
leaves,  in  the  Pali  language,  which  is  not  under- 
stood by  the  people  ;  and  as  the  Bana  is  seldom  in- 
terpreted in  the  vernacular  tongue,  the  knowledge 
of  Budhist  principles,  possessed  by  the  great  mass 
of  the  community,  is  very  imperfect.  A  class  of 
benevolent  persons,  however,  called  Upasakas,  en- 
deavour to  diffuse  infonnation  among  the  people  by 
going  from  house  to  house,  reading  books  in  the 
vernacular  language,  accompanied  with  familiar  ex- 
po.sitions. 

Budhism  varies  somewhat  in  the  different  coun- 
tries in  which  it  is  professed.  The  system  taught 
in  Ceylon  is  considered  the  most  ancient,  if  not  the 
original  form,  in  which  it  came  from  the  mouth  of 
Gotama.  Tlie  Singhalese  priests,  amomiting  to  the 
large  number  of  2,500,  being  nearly  1  in  400  of  the 
population,  l>oast  of  the  remote  antiquity  of  their 
order,  Budhism  having  been  professed  in  the  island  for 
2,000  years.  They  are  of  a  thoroughly  mendicant 
description,  being  wholly  indelrted  for  their  sujiport 
to  the  use  of  the  Alms-Bowl  (which  see).  Accord- 
ing to  a  legend,  wliich  is  credited  by  the  natives, 
Gotama  Budha,  driven  from  the  continent  of  India 
by  the  persecution  of  the  Brahmans,  took  refuge  in 
their  island,  and  he  ascended  into  heaven  from 
the  summit  of  Adam's  Peak,  leaving  the  impression 
of  his  foot  on  the  mountain.  It  appears  to  ha\e 
been  towards  the  sixth  century  of  our  era  that 
Brahmanism  obtained  a  decisive  Aictory  over  the  par- 
tizans  of  Budhism,  compelling  them  to  flee  from 
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Hiiulostan,  and  to  cross  the  Himalaya,  spreading 
themselves  over  Thibet,  Mongolia,  China,  the  Bur- 
man  empire,  Japan,  and  Ceylon.  The  new  religion 
obtained  complete  possession  of  these  countries,  and 
is  now  the  prevailing  religion  of  the  Indo-Chinese 
territories  and  entire  East  of  Asia.  M.  Hnc  says, 
that  among  all  the  Bndhist  nations  which  he  visited, 
the  Mongols  were  the  most  devotedly  attached  to 
their  religion ;  then  came  the  Thibetans,  next  the 
Singhalese  of  Ceylon,  and  last  of  all,  the  Cliinese, 
who  have  fallen  into  scepticism. 

The  priests  of  Budha  are  all  of  them  monks,  re- 
siding in  the  temples,  and  living  in  a  state  of  celi- 
bacy. In  the  Burman  empire  they  are  very  nu- 
merous, much  more  so,  indeed,  than  in  Ceylon ;  and 
in  Siara,  where  they  are  called  Talapoins,  their 
number  is  larger  still.  In  Tliibet,  the  superior 
priests  are  called  Lamas,  and  are  regarded  as  incar- 
nations of  Budha ;  hence  they  are  called  Living 
Budhas  or  Chaberons.  See  Budoas  (Living). 
Priests  of  this  kmd  are  peculiar  to  the  Budhists  of 
Thibet  and  Japan.  The  Budhism  of  China  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  religion  of  Fo,  and  in  Japan  of 
that  of  Budsdo.  In  Nepaul,  the  priests  are  called 
B.iNDAYA  (which  see),  whence  the  Chinese  Bonze 
(which  see),  which  in  Sanscrit  sigiiifies  a  person  en- 
titled to  reverence.  They  are  divided  into  four  or- 
ders, Bhikshu  or  Mendicants,  Srawaka  or  Readers, 
Chailak-a  or  Scantily-robed,  and  Arlumta  or  Adepts. 

"  In  some  countries  where  Budhism  is  professed," 
we  learn  from  Mr.  Hardy,  "  it  is  usual  for  all  per- 
sons to  take  upon  themselves,  during  some  period 
of  their  lives,  the  obligations  of  the  priest ;  but  this 
is  probably  only  an  entrance  into  the  noviciate. 
In  Ceylon  it  is  less  common  for  any  one  thus  to  as- 
sume the  yellow  robe  who  does  not  intend  to  devote 
his  wliole  life  to  the  profession.  Nearly  every  male 
inhabitant  of  Siam  enters  the  priesthood  once  in  his 
life.  The  monarch  of  this  country  every  year,  in 
the  month  of  Asjirha,  throws  off  his  regal  robes, 
shaves  liis  head,  adopts  the  yellow  .sackcloth  of  a 
novice,  and  does  penance  in  one  of  the  wihdras, 
along  with  all  his  court.  At  the  same  time  slaves 
are  brought  to  be  shaved  and  initiated,  as  an  act  of 
merit  in  their  converter.  The  same  practice  pre- 
vails in  Ava.  Among  the  Burmans,  instead  of  the 
expensive  mode  of  putting  away  a  husband  or  wife, 
which  the  common  law  furnishes,  a  much  easier  is 
often  resorted  to  with  complete  success.  The  par- 
ties aggrieved  merely  turn  priests  or  nuns,  and  the 
matrimonial  bond  is  at  once  dissolved.  They  may 
return  to  secular  life  at  any  time,  and  marry  an- 
other ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  their  return 
to  the  world  is  usually  deferred  some  months.  It  is 
the  custom  in  China  to  serve  three  years  as  abbot, 
and  after  this  period  to  retire  into  privacy." 

The  Budhist  priests  are  under  a  strict  vow  of  po- 
verty. At  their  ordination  they  must  possc.'^s  only 
eight  articles,  which  consist  of  three  robes  of  difler- 
ent  descriptions  ;  a  girdle  for  the  loins  ;  a  patara  or 


alms-bowl ;  a  razor ;  a  needle  ;  and  a  water-strainer. 
These  are  the  only  things  which  a  priest  can  be. 
allowed  to  possess  in  his  own  indiWdual  right.  But 
whatever  may  have  been  the  original  design  of  Go- 
taraa  Budha  in  regard  to  the  priesthood,  their  real 
situation  in  Ceylon  is  very  different  from  that  of 
mendicants  who  renounce  all  property.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  possessions  of  the  temples  constitute  a  large 
proportion  of  the  cultivated  lands  in  the  Kandyan 
provinces,  and  yet,  with  all  this  wealth,  a  priest  is 
not  allowed  to  take  into  his  mouth  a  morsel  of  food 
which  has  not  been  given  in  alms,  unless  it  be  wa 
ter,  or  some  substance  used  for  the  purpose  of  clean- 
ing the  teeth.  Many  of  the  Budhists  consider  it 
most  meritorious  to  make  a  vow  never  to  partake  of 
food  without  givhig  a  portion  to  the  priests.  The 
tonsure  or  shaving  of  the  head  is  required  of  every 
priest.  The  hair  must  not  grow  longer  than  two 
inches,  and,  therefore,  it  is  the  usual  custom  to  shave 
once  every  fortnight.  They  walk  out  uncovered 
with  their  bald  crown  exposed  to  the  fiercest  rays  of 
a  tropical  sun.  Their  entire  wardrobe  is  confined  to 
three  robes,  which  are  worn  in  the  simplest  manner 
The  Chinese  Budhist  priest  prefers  gannents  whicli 
are  torn  and  tattered,  and  have  been  rejected  by 
others.  In  Burmah,  they  tear  the  cloth  into  a  great 
number  of  pieces,  but  take  care  that  it  shaU  be  of 
the  finest  quality.  The  garment  worn  by  the  priests 
in  Ceylon  is  entirely  of  a  yellow  colour,  though  oc- 
casionally differing  in  shade.  The  Thibetan  priests 
wear  silken  vests  adorned  with  images,  and  have  a 
lettered  border  of  sacred  texts  woven  into  the  scarf. 
The  residences  of  the  priests  m  Ceylon  are  usually 
mean  erections,  being  built  of  wattle  filled  up  with 
mud,  whilst  the  roof  is  covered  with  straw,  or  the 
platted  leaves  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree.  Their  resi- 
dences in  Burmah  appear  to  be  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion, but  those  in  Siam  are  much  superior,  having 
richly  carved  entrances  and  ornamented  roofs.  The 
priests  in  Ceylon  are  seldom  seen  with  any  thing 
in  the  hand  unless  it  be  the  alms-bowl  or  the  fan, 
which,  like  a  hand-screen,  is  carried  to  prevent  the 
eyes  from  beholding  vanity.  They  are  usually  fol- 
lowed by  an  attendant  called  the  Abittayit.  Clean- 
liness is  strictly  inculcated  upon  them  ;  but  they  are 
not  allowed  to  bathe  oftener  than  once  a-fortnight,  un- 
less in  six  weeks  of  summer,  and  the  first  month  of 
the  rainy  season.  The  priest  must  use  a  tooth-cleaner 
regularly  in  the  morning.  It  is  generally  made  of 
some  fibrous  substance. 

The  Budhas,  the  Sacred  Books,  and  the  Priest- 
hood, are  the  triad  or  sacred  three  of  tlie  Budhists, 
in  which  they  put  all  their  confidence.  The  assist- 
ance derived  from  these  three  gems  is  called  sarana, 
protection,  which  amounts  to  a  removal  of  the  fear 
of  reproduction  or  successive  existence,  and  also  a 
removal  of  the  fear  of  the  mind,  the  pain  of  the 
body,  and  the  misery  of  the  four  hells.  By  re- 
flecting on  the  three  gems,  scepticism,  doubt,  and 
reasoning  will  be  driven  away,  and  the  mind  become 
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clear  and  calm.  Tlio  Biidliists  are  particularly  at- 
tached to  relics,  wliich  tlicy  hold  in  great  reverence, 
more  especially  the  remains  of  Gotama.  The  most 
celebrated  relic  now  in  existence  is  the  Dal.^d.v 
(which  see),  or  left  canine  tooth  of  the  sage.  The 
Dagob.\  (which  see)  or  Biidliist  monnment,  is  also 
honoured,  from  the  consideration  that  such  buildings 
contain  relics.  Among  the  Ncpaulese,  to  walk  round 
the  dagoba  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  pious  acts 
of  Budhist  devotion.  Mental  prayers  are  repeated 
during  the  process,  and  a  small  cylinder,  fixed  upon 
the  upper  end  of  a  short  staff  or  handle,  is  held  in 
the  right  hand,  and  kept  in  perpetual  re\olution. 

The  great  object  of  the  devout  Budhist  is  to  at- 
tain Xirwana  or  cessation  of  existence.  He  directs 
his  whole  efforts,  not  towards  Absorption  (which 
see),  like  the  Brahman,  but  annihilation.  He  longs 
and  strives  to  enter  into  a  state  of  non-existence, 
and  to  become  a  nonentity.  There  is  much  in  the 
moral  precepts  of  Budhism  that  is  piu-e  and  excel- 
lent ;  but  in  its  great  fundamental  principles,  it  is  a 
gigantic  system  of  atheism,  infidelity,  and  supersti- 
tion, spreadmg  hke  an  upas-tree  over  immense  re- 
gions of  Eastern  Asia,  shedding  a  withering,  a  de- 
structive blight  over  all  that  dwell  under  its  shadow. 

BUDNiEANS,  a  sect  of  Socinians  (which  see), 
which  arose  in  Poland  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
headed  by  Simon  Budny,  from  whom  they  derived 
their  name.  He  and  his  followers  were  not  con- 
tented, like  other  Socinians,  with  denying  the  divi- 
nity of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  atlirming  him  to 
be  a  mere  m:in,  but  they  denied  the  inspiration  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Budny,  who  had  many  fol- 
lowers in  Litliuania  and  Russian  Poland,  was  de- 
posed from  the  ministerial  oflice  in  1584,  and  along 
with  his  adherents  was  excommunicated  fmni  the 
Minor  Reformed  Church  of  Poland,  as  the  Socinian 
body  in  that  country  termed  tliemselves.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  Budny's  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  is  considered  as  the  best  that 
has  ever  been  made,  while  his  Commentaries  on 
these  Scriptures,  as  well  as  on  the  New  Testament, 
stamped  him  as  an  infidel.  He  is  said  to  have 
afterwards  renounced  his  infidel  principles,  and  to 
have  been  received  again  into  corammiion  with  the 
Socinians. 

BUDSDO,  the  name  given  in  Japan  to  Gotama 
Budlia,  who  is  worshipped  also  in  that  island.  See 
BuDiiA,  Gotama. 

BUDSDOISTS,  the  worshippers  in  Japan  of 
Budsdo  or  Gotama  Budha.     See  BuDlllsTS. 

BUFFALO  (Sacrifice  of  the),  a  sacred  rite 
•which  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Malayan  Moham- 
medans in  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  The  bntValo  se- 
lected for  the  offering  must  be  without  lileniish  or 
disease  ;  its  fore  and  hind  leg  bones,  and  also  its 
spine,  must  not  be  broken  after  death ;  neither  are 
the  horns  to  be  used  for  connnon  purposes.  The 
animal  to  be  sacrificed  is  thruwn  down  in  a  conve- 
nient place  near  the  mosriue,  with  his  liind  and  lore 


legs  bound  together ;  his  head  is  also  secured  and 
turned  in  the  direction  of  the  Kiblah  (which  seel, 
and  water  then  poured  over  it.  The  Bilal  (which 
see)  now  advances  vnth  the  sacrificial  knife,  and 
turning  himself  towards  the  Kiblah,  recites  a  short 
prayer  four  times  successively,  and  then  divides  the 
wind-pipe  and  large  blood-vessel  of  the  neck  of  the 
animal.  It  is  flayed  after  death,  and  cut  up  into 
two  equal  parts.  One  half  is  distributed  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Mukim  or  parish,  which  consists 
of  forty-four  houses ;  the  other  half  is  ilistributed 
among  the  offcials  of  the  mosque.  The  first  half 
is  generally  cooked  and  eaten  on  the  spot.  On  re- 
ligious occasions,  buffaloes  are  always  sacrificed  on 
one  of  these  three  days,  Friday,  Monday,  or  Thurs- 
day. They  are  also  sacrificed  at  weddings,  births, 
and  circumcisions  of  wealthy  persons  ;  at  the  Chu- 
hur  Anal;  or  the  ceremony  of  shaving  the  heads  of 
children  ;  and  finally,  when  going  to  war.  On  these 
occasions  the  buti'alo  need  not  be  without  blemish, 
and  is  killed  according  to  the  usual  Mohammedan 
custom  of  the  Zubbah. 

BUG,  or  Bog,  a  river  flowing  into  the  Black 
Sea,  which  was  once  an  object  of  devotion  among  the 
Russians,  and  one  of  the  consecrated  localities  of 
their  worehip. 

BUGRI.    See  Catha)!I. 

BUKTE',  the  name  applied  to  a  Lama  or  Budhist 
priest  in  Tartary,  who  professes  to  work  miracles, 
particularly  to  cut  himself  open,  take  out  his  en- 
trails, and  place  them  before  him,  and  then  resr.me 
his  former  condition  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
This  spectacle,  so  revolting  to  the  spectators,  is  very 
common  in  the  Lamaseries  of  Tartary.  The  Bukte 
who  is  to  manifest  his  power,  as  it  is  tenned  by  the 
Mongols,  prepares  himself  by  previous  fasting  and 
prayer  for  a  considerable  period,  during  which  he 
lives  in  complete  retirement,  and  observes  total  si- 
lence. The  disgusting  scene  is  thus  described  by 
Jl.  Hue :  "  When  the  ajipointed  day  is  come,  the 
multitude  of  pilgrims  assemble  in  the  great  court  of 
the  Lamasery,  where  an  altar  is  raised  in  front  of 
the  Temple-gate.  At  length  the  Bukte  appears. 
He  advances  gravely,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the 
crowd,  seats  himself  upon  the  altar,  and  takes  from 
his  girdle  a  large  knife,  which  he  jjlaccs  upon  his 
knees.  At  his  feet,  numerous  Lamas,  ranged  in  a 
circle,  commence  the  terrible  invocations  of  this 
frightful  ceremony.  As  the  recitation  of  the  prayers 
proceeds,  you  see  the  Bukte  trembling  in  every 
limb,  and  gradually  working  himself  up  uito  phre- 
netic convulsions.  The  Lamas  themselves  become 
excited  :  their  voices  are  raised  ;  their  song  observes 
no  order,  and  at  last  becomes  a  mere  confusion  of 
yelling  and  outcry.  Then  the  Bukte  suddi'uly  throws 
aside  the  scarf  which  envelopes  him,  imi'asfens  his 
girdle,  and  seizing  the  sacred  knife,  slits  open  his 
stomach,  in  one  long  cut.  While  the  blood  flows  in 
every  direction,  the  multitude  prostrate  themselves 
before  the  terrible  spectacle,  ami  the  enthusiast  is 
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interrogated  about  all  sorts  of  hiJilen  things,  as  to 
future  events,  as  to  the  destiny  of  certain  person- 
ages. The  replies  of  the  Bukte  to  iJl  these  ques- 
tions are  regarded,  by  everybody,  as  oracles. 

"  When  the  devout  curiosity  of  the  numerous  pil- 
gi'ims  is  satisfied,  the  Lamas  resimie,  but  now  calmly 
and  gravely,  the  recitation  of  their  prayers.  The 
Bukte  takes,  in  his  right  liand,  blood  from  liis  wound, 
raises  it  to  his  mouth,  breatlies  thrice  upon  it,  and 
then  throws  it  into  the  air,  with  loud  cries.  He 
next  passes  his  hand  rapidly  over  his  wound,  closes 
it,  and  everything  after  a  while  resumes  its  pristine 
condition,  no  trace  remaining  of  the  diabolical  opera- 
tion, except  extreme  prostration.  The  Bukte  once 
more  rolls  liis  scarf  round  him,  recites  in  a  low 
voice  a  short  prayer ;  then  all  is  over,  and  the  mul- 
titude disperse,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the 
especially  devout,  who  remain  to  contemplate  and 
to  adore  the  blood-staiued  altar  which  the  saint  has 
quitted." 

Such  painful  ceremonies  frequently  t.ake  place  in 
the  great  Lamaseries  of  Tartary  and  Thibet,  and  so 
skilfully  is  the  operation  conducted,  that  e\"en  the 
most  intelligent  Budhists  believe  in  the  reality  of 
tlie  pretended  miracle.  Certain  days  of  the  year  are 
set  apart  on  which  such  scenes  are  exhibited,  wlien 
great  numbers  of  people  assemble,  brmging  with 
them  offerings  of  various  kinds,  which  go  to  enrich 
the  Lamasery.  The  regular  Lamas  disclaim  all 
connection  with  spectacles  of  this  sort,  and  they  are 
only  enacted  by  lay  Lamas  of  indifferent  character 
and  of  Uttle  esteem  among  their  brethren. 

The  so-called  miracle,  which  we  have  just  de- 
scribed, is  always  perfonned  in  public,  with  great 
pomp  and  parade.  There  are  others,  however,  which 
are  practised  by  a  Bukte  in  private  houses.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  heating  irons  red-hot, 
and  then  licking  them  with  impunity,  and  making 
incisions  in  difi'erent  parts  of  the  body,  which  the 
instant  after  hn\e  no  trace  behind.  On  these  occa- 
sions the  operations  are  preceded  by  the  recitation 
of  a  prayer  addressed  to  a  demon,  and  if  the  appeal 
is  without  effect,  then  the  being  invoked  is  assailed 
with  insults  and  imprecations. 

BUL,  the  eighth  month  in  the  ancient  Hebrew 
calendar,  afterwards  called  Marchesvan,  and  corre- 
sponding to  our  October.  It  was  the  second  month 
of  the  civil,  and  the  eighth  of  the  ecclesiastical  year, 
and  consisted  of  twenty-nine  days.  The  sixth  day  of 
the  month  Bid  was  kept  as  a  fast,  because  on  that 
day  Nebucliadnezzar  slew  the  chikken  of  Zedekiah  in 
the  presence  of  their  father,  whose  eyes,  after  he  had 
witnessed  the  melancholy  spectacle,  he  caused  to  be 
put  out. 

BULGARIANS,  a  name  given  to  the  Catii.\ri 
(which  see). 

BULL,  a  brief  or  mandate  of  the  Pope,  which  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  seal  (India)  of  lead,  or  some- 
times of  gold  attached  to  it.  The  lead  is  stamped 
on  one  side  with  the  heads  of  Peter  and  Paul,  and 


on  the  other  with  the  name  of  the  Pope  by  whom 
the  bull  is  issued,  and  the  year  of  his  pontificate 
in  which  it  appears.  If  the  bull  refers  to  a  matter 
of  justice,  the  leaden  seal  is  suspended  bj'  a  hempen 
cord ;  but  if  it  refers  to  a  matter  of  grace,  by  a  silken 
thread.  The  Papal  bidls  form  a  very  large  and 
important  part  of  ecclesiastical  law  in  use  in  all  Ro- 
mish countries ;  but  great  doubt  has  often  been  felt 
as  to  the  precise  bulls  which  properly  form  a  part 
of  canon  law  many  forged  bulls  having  been  pahned 
upon  the  world.  In  the  twelfth  century  many  bulls 
were  interpolated  under  the  name  of  the  Popes  to 
subser\-e  particular  interests.  People  retm-ning  from 
a  jiilgrimage  to  Rome  brought  with  tliem  interpolated 
bulls,  and  put  them  in  circulation.  A  forger  of  this 
sort  appeared  in  Sweden  in  the  tune  of  Innocent  III. 
in  the  character  of  a  papal  legate.  Some  ecclesiastics 
were  particularly  skilful  in  imitating  Papal  bulls, 
and  realized  considerable  sums  by  tlie  practice.  In 
England,  near  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  such 
attempts  at  imposture  were  publicly  condemned,  and 
Innocent  III.  enacted  laws  subjectiug  criminals  ot 
this  kind  to  severe  punishment,  and  at  the  same 
time  laid  down  special  marks  by  which  genuine 
might  be  distingmshcd  from  spurious  bulls.  lu 
these  circumstances  it  was  felt  to  be  necessary  that 
a  new  and  properly  accredited  collection  of  genuine 
bulls  should  be  prepared.  After  many  attempts  to 
supply  tliis  felt  desideratum.  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  in 
A.  D.  1234,  caused  such  a  digest  to  be  formed  by 
the  general  of  the  Dominicans,  Raymund  a  Peuue- 
forte.  The  Decretals  of  Raymund  formed  a  very 
important  addition  to  Popish  ecclesiastical  law,  and 
were  appointed  to  be  read  in  all  schools,  and  to  be 
taken  for  law  in  all  ecclesiastical  courts.  A  second 
volume  of  Decretals  was  collected  and  arranged  by 
Pope  Boniface  VIII.  and  pubHshed  about  A.  D. 
1298.  A  third  volume  was  collected  by  Pope  Cle- 
ment V.  and  published  in  A.  D.  1308.  This  last 
collection  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Cle- 
mentuies.  These  three  volumes  of  Decretals  or 
Papal  bulls  are  acknowledged  as  carrying  legal  au- 
thority in  all  Popish  states,  and  are  called  by  can- 
onists Patrun  Obedkntia:  A  connnentary  on  the 
Decretals  was  published  under  the  title  of  Novellas 
by  John  Andreas,  a  femous  canonist  in  the  four- 
teenth centuiy.  The  Papal  bulls  issued  after  the 
Clementines  are  usually  known  by  the  name  of  Ex- 
travagants.  The  first  series  of  these  are  by  Pope 
John  XXIII. ,  who  was  the  immediate  successor  of 
Clement  V.,  and  they  received  the  strange  name  of 
Extravagants  probably  because,  in  their  earliest 
state,  they  were  not  digested  nor  ranged  with  the 
other  Papal  constitutions,  though  at  an  after  period 
they  were  inserted  into  the  body  of  the  canon  law. 
The  collection  of  Decretals  in  1483  was  called  the 
common  Extravagants.     See  Can'ONS. 

BULL  IN  CCENA  DOMINI.  See  Ana- 
thema. 

BULL  UNAM  SANCTAM,  a  celebrated  Papal 
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decree  issued  by  Pope  Boiiifiice  VIIL,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  foiirtecutli  ceutury,  and  designed 
to  assert  the  temporal  as  well  as  spiritnal  authority 
of  the  Pope.  Philip,  the  then  reigning  king  of 
France,  along  with  his  nobility  and  commons,  pub- 
licly disclaimed  the  Papal  authority,  in  so  far  as 
temporal  matters  were  concerned ;  and,  accordingly, 
Boniface,  to  assert  his  double  power,  issued  this 
famous  bull,  in  which  he  declares  that  the  church  is 
one  body  and  has  one  head,  the  Pope ;  that  imdcr  its 
command  are  two  swords,  the  one  temporal  and  tlie 
other  spiritual.  "  Either  sword,"  the  bull  goes  on 
to  say,  '•  is  in  the  power  of  the  church,  that  is  the 
spiritual  and  material.  The  former  is  to  be  used  hy 
the  church,  the  latteryb;-  the  cliurch.  The  one  in  the 
hand  of  the  priest,  the  other  in  the  hand  of  kings  and 
soldiers,  but  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  priest. 
It  is  right  that  the  temporal  sword  and  authority  be 
subject  to  the  spiritual  power.  Moreover,  we  de- 
clare, say,  define,  and  pronomice,  that  it  is  a  neces- 
sary article  of  faith  that  every  human  being  should 
be  subject  to  tlie  Roman  pontitf."  This  was  the 
first  open  assertion  in  a  formal  document  of  the 
Papal  authority  being  of  a  twofold  character,  both 
temporal  and  spiritual. 

BULL  UNIGENITUS,  a  decree  issued  by  Pope 
Clement  XI.,  in  A.D.  1713,  against  the  French  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament  with  notes  by  the  cele- 
brated Jansenisf,  Pasquier  Quesuel.  The  publica- 
tion of  this  work  had  occasioned  considerable  dispute 
between  the  two  parties  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  the 
Jesuits  and  Jansenists ;  and  although  Clement  had 
privately  lauded  the  work,  he  proceeded,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  Jesuits,  to  condemn,  in  the  noted  Bull 
Unigenitus,  one  hundred  and  one  propositions  ex- 
tracted from  the  notes  of  Quesnel.  Tlie  publication 
of  this  bull  occasioned  the  greatest  commotions  in 
France.  It  was  accepted  by  forty  Galilean  bishops, 
but  opposed  by  many  others,  especially  by  Noailles, 
archbishop  of  Paris.  A  violent  persecution  arose, 
and  many  of  the  Jansenists  were  compelled  to  flee 
from  France  to  escape  the  resentment  of  the  Jesuits. 

BULL- WORSHIP.  This  is  a  far  from  mfrequent 
form  of  idolatry  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  most  natm-al  species  of  Ani.mal-Wok- 
SHIP  (which  see),  when  we  consider  that  the  bidl 
has  been  generally  regarded  as  an  emblem  of  tlie 
creative  power  of  God.  Among  the  Persians,  bulls 
were  anciently  consecrated,  according  to  Xenophon, 
to  their  Jupiter,  that  is,  to  Ormuzd.  The  bonis  of  the 
bull  were  viewed  in  Judea,  Persia,  and  China,  as  an 
emblem  of  power.  Moloch,  the  great  god  of  the 
Ammonites,  is  represented  as  having  a  bull's  lieail ; 
so  also  is  the  Cretan  Moloch,  or  Minotaur;  while  the 
Sicilian  god  Hebon  has  the  body  of  a  bull.  The 
bull  Mnevis  in  I'^gypt  was  consecrated  to  the  sun ; 
and  the  great  liull  Apis,  which  was  set  up  at  Mem- 
phis, was  dedicated  both  to  the  sun  and  moon.  The 
bull  was  one  of  the  forms  under  which  the  god  Osi- 
ris received  universal  adoration  in  Egypt;  and  this 


animal  being  a  type  or  representation  of  creative 
power  and  energy,  was  an  appropriate  form  in  which 
to  exhibit  the  god  of  the  sim,  the  source  of  fertility 
and  productive  energy  in  the  earth.  Mylitta,  the 
goddess  of  matter  and  of  nature,  is  usually  seen 
standing  upon  a  bull,  but  at  Hieraiiolis  she  is  borne 
upon  lions,  while  Jupiter  has  bulls  under  his  feet. 

The  bull,  when  it  is  alone,  indicates  matter  and 
the  world.  India  and  Egypt  have  represented  the 
history  of  the  world  and  its  four  ages  by  a  bull  which 
is  supported  successively  upon  four  feet,  then  three, 
two,  and  one.  Among  the  Persians,  the  world-pro- 
ducing egg  contains,  instead  of  the  world,  the  bull 
Aboudad,  which  includes  the  genns  of  all  beings. 
In  India  the  bull  is  the  creating  god  Brahma  ;  but  in 
the  worship  of  Mithras,  which  is  derived  from  that 
of  Ormuzd,  under  the  influence  of  the  doctrines 
which  have  produced  in  the  Christian  Cliurch  the 
Gnostic  sects,  the  world-producing  bull  is  regarded 
by  JI.  Rougemont,  the  learned  and  able  author  of 
'  Le  Peuple  Primitif,'  as  moist,  chaotic,  dark,  and 
impure  matter,  which  its  adversary,  Mithras,  the 
invincible  sun,  sacrifices,  and  its  death  he  considers 
as  the  emblem  of  that  which  the  solar  and  igneous 
spirit  must  inflict  upon  the  material  and  impure  body. 

But  not  only  is  the  bull  found  occupying  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  that  department  of  mythology 
which  refers  to  the  sun,  it  is  also  seen  in  emblcniatio 
representations  of  the  moon.  In  a  number  of  monu- 
ments, Diana  and  Artemis,  the  one  the  Roman,  and 
the  other  the  Grecian  goddess  of  the  moon,  are 
figured  with  the  horns  of  a  bull,  or  seated  on  a  bull. 

In  the  cosmogony  of  various  nations,  the  buU  is 
seen  in  the  very  foreground  of  the  picture.  At 
Miaco  in  Japan  there  is  a  pagoda  in  honour  of  a 
bull,  which  is  considered  as  the  brother  of  Aboudad. 
It  is  represented  upon  a  broad  square  altar  of  mas- 
sive gold.  It  wears  upon  its  neck  a  very  rich  collar, 
but  the  object  which  principally  attracts  attention  is 
an  egg  which  it  holds  between  its  feet  and  strikes  with 
its  horns.  The  bull  is  seen  standing  upon  a  piece 
of  rock,  while  the  egg  swims  in  water,  which  is  in- 
cluded in  a  hollow  part  of  the  rock.  The  egg  re- 
presents chaos.  The  entire  world  at  the  time  of 
chaos  was  enclosed  in  that  egg,  which  swam  upon 
the  surface  of  the  waters.  The  moon,  by  the  power 
of  its  light  and  its  influence,  drew  from  the  bottom 
of  the  waters  an  earthy  matter,  which  was  converted 
insensibly  into  rock,  and  there  the  egg  rested.  The 
bull  finding  this  egg,  broke  its  shell  with  its  horns, 
and  from  this  shell  burst  forth  the  world.  The 
breath  of  the  bull  produced  man.  Such  is  the  ex- 
planation of  the  mythical  representation  given  by  the 
Japanese  doctors. 

The  recent  excavations  of  Mr.  Layard  and  JI. 
Botta  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Nineveh  have 
brought  to  light  many  figures  which  show  pliunly 
that  buU-wor.ship  had  been  practised  among  the  an- 
cient Assyrians,  who  had  probably  derived  it  from 
Egypt.      In  the  latter  comitry,  the  three   sacred 
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bulls,  Mnevis,  Onupliis,  and  Apis,  were  regarded  as 
of  the  highest  hieroglyphical  imjiortaiice.  The  first 
was  symbolically  adored  at  Heliopolis ;  it  was  of  a 
black  colour,  had  bristly  hair,  and  symbolised  the 
sun.  Onuphis  was  likewise  black,  bad  shaggy,  re- 
curved hair,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  em- 
blem of  the  retroceding  sun.  Apis  was  the  offspring 
of  a  cow,  asserted  and  believed  to  have  been  impreg- 
nated by  a  ray  of  light  from  heaven.  It  was  neces- 
sary tliat  he  shoidd  be  of  a  black  colour,  with  the 
exception  of  two  white  spots,  one  of  a  triangular 
shape  upon  the  forehead,  and  another,  in  the  form  of 
a  half-moon,  upon  the  right  side.  Taurus,  or  the 
bull,  is  the  second  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  in  the 
Egyptian  mythology,  Osiris  is  the  sun  in  Taurus,  or 
the  second  stage  of  the  vernal  sun,  whereas  the  sun 
in  Aries  is  not  Osiris  but  Amnion,  the  first  light  or 
solar  phasis  of  connncncing  spring.  The  Gauls  wor- 
shipped a  brazen  bull,  and  the  temple  of  Juggernaut 
in  Hindostan  lias  in  the  middle  of  it  an  ox  cut  in  one 
entire  stone,  larger  than  life.  In  Guzerat  the  bulls 
consecrated  to  Sliiva  are  of  wonderfid  beaut}'.  They 
are  perfectly  white,  with  black  horns,  a  skin  deli- 
cately soft,  and  eyes  rivalling  those  of  the  antelope 
in  beautiful  lustre.  Never  was  Apis  regarded  in  an- 
cient Egj'pt  with  more  veneration  than  is  now  paid 
to  the  bull  of  Shiva  in  Hindustan.  Besides  the  liv- 
ing animals,  there  is  in  most  temples  a  representa- 
tion of  one  or  more  of  the  race  sculptured  in  marble 
or  stone. 

BULOTU,  a  word  used  to  denote  the  invisible 
world  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tonga  islands. 
It  was  supposed  to  be  peopled  with  the  spirits  of  de- 
parted chiefs  and  great  persons  of  both  sexes;  and 
it  was  to  these  chiefly  that  worship  was  paid  and 
sacrifices  were  offered.  These  spirits  in  Bulotu 
were  thought  to  act  as  intercessors  with  the  superior 
gods,  who  were  too  highly  exalted  to  be  approached 
by  men  except  in  this  way.  An  idea  prevailed 
among  the  people,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Mariner  in 
his  description  of  the  Tonga  islands,  that  the  spirits 
of  men  were  in  the  hal)it  of  revisiting  the  earth. 
They  would  come  in  birds  or  in  fish  as  their  shrines. 
The  tropic-bird,  king-fisher,  and  sea-gull,  the  sea-eel, 
shark,  whale,  and  many  other  living  creatures,  were 
considered  as  sacred  because  they  were  favourite 
shrmes  of  those  spmt-gods.  The  natives  never 
killed  any  of  these  creatures.  To  some  the  cuttle- 
fish and  the  lizard  were  gods ;  while  others  would 
lay  offerings  at  the  foot  of  certain  trees,  under  an 
mipression  that  spirits  from  Bulotu  came  to  inhabit 
them.  The  souls  of  chiefs  were  all  supposed  to  go 
straight  to  Bulotu  after  death  ;  but  there  was  no  cer- 
tainty as  to  the  fate  of  the  common  people,  who,  in- 
deed, were  scarcely  thought  to  have  souls. 

BULUH-BATANG,  a  species  of  bamboo  which 
grows  in  Sumatra,  and  which  is  supposed  by  many 
of  the  natives  to  be  the  habitation  of  numberless 
good  and  evil  supernatural  beings.  Captain  Gibson, 
in  an  interesting  paper  read  before  tlie  American 


Geographical  and  Statistical  Society,  mentions  that 
the  Orang  Kooboos,  both  male  and  female,  have 
been  observed  to  sit  round  a  Buluh-Batang  and 
to  strike  their  heads  repeatedly  against  the  trunk 
of  the  tree,  and  utter  some  rude,  grunting  eja- 
culations. This  was  done  whenever  any  one  or 
all  of  the  band  got  hm-t,  or  received  any  special 
gratification,  but  mostly  when  injm'ed.  The  natives 
are  wont  to  speak  in  the  most  ecstatic  language  of 
the  good  wood-nymphs  of  the  Bulah-Batang. 

BUN^5iA,  a  suruame  of  the  Grecian  goddess 
Hera  (which  see). 

BUUAICUS,  a  surname  of  the  ancient  god  He- 
racles (which  see),  derived  from  the  Achean  town 
of  Bura,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  there  was  a 
statue  erected  in  honoiu-  of  him,  and  there  was  also 
an  oracle  in  a  cave,  which  was  consulted  by  throw- 
ing dice  marked  with  peculiar  characters. 

BURA-PENNOU,  an  earth -god  among  the 
Khonds  of  the  districts  of  Ganjam  and  Cuttack  iu 
Hindustan.  According  to  the  views  of  this  singular 
race,  the  earth  Avas  originally  a  crude  and  unstable 
mass,  unfit  for  cultivation  or  human  residence.  The 
earth-god  said,  "  Let  human  blood  be  spilt  before 
me."  The  command  was  obeyed,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  soil  became  firm  and  productive.  Fi-om 
that  time  the  deity  Bura-Pennou  appointed  that 
human  sacrifices  should  be  regularly  offered.  This 
principle  accordingly,  the  sacrifice  of  human  victims, 
is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  religion  of  the 
Khonds.  Whenever  a  field  is  sown  with  grain,  it 
must  be  enriched  with  the  blood  of  a  human  victim. 
At  every  little  interval  as  the  crop  advances,  the  same 
bloody  rite  is  repeated.  Should  either  national  or 
individual  calamities  occur,  the  wrath  of  the  earth- 
god  must  be  appeased  with  the  blood  of  a  man. 
Tlie  victims,  wliich  are  called  nierias,  are  usually 
Hindus  who  have  been  purchased  to  be  used  in 
sacrifice.  The  unhappy  mcria  is  brought  to  the 
village  \vith  his  eyes  blindfolded,  and  he  is  lodged  in 
the  house  of  the  abbaya  or  patriarch.  He  is  considered 
as  a  consecrated  being  until  it  comes  to  his  turn  to  be 
sacrificed.  We  extract  an  account  of  one  of  these 
revolting  sacrifices  of  human  beings  to  Bura-Pennou 
from  a  report  made  on  the  subject  to  the  British 
government  a  few  years  ago,  as  contained  in  the 
'  Friend  of  India.' 

"  From  these  festivals  of  sacrifice  no  one  is  ex- 
cluded, and  during  their  celebration  all  feuds  are 
forgotten. 

"  They  are  generally  attended  by  a  large  concourse 
of  people  of  both  sexes,  and  continue  for  tlu-ee  days, 
which  are  passed  in  the  indulgence  of  eveiy  torm 
of  gross  excess  in  more  than  Saturnalian  license. 

"  The  fu-st  day  and  night  are  spent  exclusively 
in  drinking,  feasting,  and  obscene  riot.  Upon  the 
second  morning,  the  victim,  who  has  fasted  from 
the  preceding  evening,  is  carefully  washed,  dressed 
in  a  new  garment,  and  led  forth  from  the  village  in 
solemn  procession  with  music  and  dancing. 
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"  The  meria-grove,  a  clump  of  deep  and  shadowy 
forest  trees,  in  wliicli  the  mango,  the  bur,  the  saul, 
and  the  peepid  generally  prevail,  usually  stands  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  hamlet,  by  a  rivulet  which  is 
called  the  meria-stream.     It  is  kept  sacred  from  the 
axe,  and  is  avoided  by  the  Khond  as  haunted  ground : 
my  followers  were  always  warned  to  abstain  ft'om 
seeking  shelter  within  its  awful  shades.     lu  its  cen- 
tre, upon  the  day  of  sacritice,  an  upright  stake  is 
fixed,  and  generally  between   two  plants  of  the  sun- 
kissar  or  buzzur-dauti  shrub,  the  victim  is  seated  at 
its  foot,  bound  back  to  it  by  the  priest.     lie  is  then 
anointed  with  oil,  ghee,  and  turmeric,  and  adorned 
with  flowers,  and  a  species  of  reverence,  wh.ich  is  not 
easy  to  distinguish  from   adoration,  is  paid  to  him 
throughout  the  day.     And  there  is  now  eager  con- 
tention to  obtain  the  slightest  rehc  of  his  person  ;  a 
particle   of  tlie   turmeric   paste  with  which   he   is 
smeared,  or  a  drop  of  his  spittle,   being  esteemed, 
especially  by  the  women,  of  supreme  virtue.     In 
some   districts,  instead  of   being  thus  bound  in  a 
gi'ove,  tlie  victim  is  exposed  in  or  near  the  village, 
upon  a  couch,  after  being  led  in  procession  around 
the  place  of  sacrifice. 

"  Upon  the  third  morning,  the  victim  is  refreshed 
with  a  little  milk  and  palm  sago,  while  the  licen- 
tious feast,  which  has  scarcely  been  intermitted  dur- 
ing the  night,  is  loudly  renewed.  About  noon,  these 
orgies  terminate,  and  the  assemblage  issues  forth 
with  stunning  shouts,  and  pealing  music,  to  con- 
summate the  sacrifice. 

"  As  the  victim  must  not  suffer  bound,  nor,  on 
the  other  liand,  exhibit  any  show  of  resistance,  tie 
bones  of  his  amis,  and  if  necessary,  those  of  his 
legs  are  now  broken  in  several  places. 

"  The  acceptable  place  of  sacrifice  has  been  dis- 
covered the  previous  night,  by  persons  sent  out  for 
this  purpose,  into  the  fields  of  the  village,  or  of  the 
private  oblator.  The  ground  is  probed  m  the  dark 
with  long  sticks,  and  the  fii-st  deep  chink  that  is 
pierced  is  considered  the  spot  indicated  by  the  earth- 
god.  The  rod  is  left  standing  in  the  earth,  and  in 
the  moniing  four  large  posts  are  set  up  around  it. 

"  The  priest,  assisted  by  the  abbaya,  and  by  one 
or  two  of  the  elders  of  tlie  village,  now  takes  the 
branch  of  a  green  tree,  which  is  cleft  a  distance  of 
several  feet  down  the  centre.  They  insert  the  vic- 
tim within  the  rift,  fitting  it  in  some  districts  to  liis 
chest,  in  others,  to  his  throat.  Cords  are  then 
twisted  round  the  open  extremity  of  the  stake,  which 
the  priest,  aided  by  his  assistants,  strives  with  his 
whole  force  to  close.  He  then  wounds  the  victim 
slightly  with  his  axe,  when  the  crowd,  throwing 
themselves  upon  the  sacrifice,  and  exclaiming,  '  We 
bought  you  with  a  price,  and  no  sin  rests  on  us,' 
strip  the  flesh  from  the  bones. 

"  Each  man  bears  his  bloody  shred  to  his  fields, 
and  from  thence  returns  straight  home;  and  for 
three  days  after  the  sacrifice,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village,  which  afforded  it,  remain  dumb,  communi- 


cating with  each  other  only  by  signs,  and  remaining 
unvisited  by  strangers.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  a  buf- 
falo is  slaughtered  at  the  place  of  sacrifice,  when 
tongues  are  loosened." 

It  is  not  usual  to  find  the  earth  represented  as  a 
god,  but  as  a  goddess.  It  seems  more  probable  that 
the  sacrifices  thus  offered  were  made  not  to  Bara- 
Pennou,  who  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  solar  god, 
but  to  Tari-Peniwu,  his  companion,  who  was  a  god- 
dess of  the  earth. 

BURCHAN,  the  name  of  the  idols  of  the  Cal- 
muck  Tartars.  Most  of  their  gods  are  supposed  to 
have  been  spiritual  beings,  who,  after  passing  through 
all  the  ditl'erent  degrees  of  transmigration,  have  at 
last  raised  themselves  to  the  dignity  of  divine  be- 
ings by  great  deeds  and  extreme  suflermgs. 

BURGHERS.    See  Associate  (Bukghek)  Sy- 
nod. 
BURIAL  RITES.    See  Funeral  Rites. 
BURNT-OFFERINGS,   sacrifices   consumed  by 
fire.     Tliese  are  the  most  ancient  sacrifices  in  the 
world.     They  are  often  mentioned  in   heathen  au- 
thors.    Xenophon  says,  that   in   eariy  times  lliey 
sacrificed  whole  burnt-offerings  of  oxen  to  Jupiter, 
and  of  horses  to  the  sun.     The  sacrifices  of  animals 
were  the  most  common  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans.    (See  Sacrifices.)     But  the  .sacrifice  which 
was  known  by  the  name  of  the  bunit-oft'erihg  was 
specially  a  Jewish  service.     Of  sacrifices,  in  which 
tlie  animals  were  either  wholly  or  in  part  consumed  by 
fire,  there  were  fom-  kinds— the  whole  bumt-ofi'erings, 
the   sin-offerings,    the   trespass-offermgs,    and   the 
peace-offeriiigs.      The   first  of  these   was   all   con- 
sumed except  the  skin.     Of  the  second  some  part 
was  burnt,  the  rest  being  given  to  the  priests,  who 
were  to  eat  it  in  the  courts  of  tlie  tabernacle.     The 
trespass-offerings,  which  formed  the  third  kind   of 
bumt-ofl'erings,  were  also  partly  consumed  by  fire, 
and  partly  eaten   by  tlie  priests.     In  regard  to  the 
peace-offering,  a  difterent  arrangement  took  place, 
some  part  of  it  being  bumt,  while  the  breast  and 
the  shoulder  were  given  to  the  priest,  and  the  remain- 
der was  eaten  by  tlie  person  who  brought  the  ofl'ering 
along  with  his  friends.     It  was  tlie  first,  in  which  tlie 
wliole  animal  was  consumed  by  fire,  that  properlv 
received  the  name  of  the  burnt -olVering.     In  early 
times  bumt-ofi'erings  were  sacrificed  by  every  head 
of  a  family  in  his  own  dwelling  ;  but  afterwards,  pro- 
bably to  pre\-ent  idolatry,   special  regulations  were 
laid  down  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  rites  were 
to  be  performed. 

In  the  case  of  a  burnt-offering,  cveiy  individual 
was  bound  to  bring  his  sacrificial  victim  to  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle,  for  the  purpose  of  being  offered 
upon  the  Altar  of  Burnt-Offeri.ng  (which  see), 
which  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  outer  com-t.  When 
tlie  animal  was  thus  brought,  it  was  said  to  be  ofl'ered 
up  to  God.  The  time  appointed  for  sacrificing  was 
in  the  day.  The  animals  used  were  bullocks,  sheep, 
and  goats,  and,  in  cases  of  extreme  poverty,  turtle- 
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doves  and  pigeons  might  be  offered.  No  beast  could 
be  sacrificed  before  it  was  seven  days  old,  and  spe- 
cial care  was  taken  that  it  should  be  without  blemish. 
The  rites  of  the  burnt-offering  are  thus  described  by 
Mr.  Lewis,  in  his  '  Hebrew  Antiquities :  "  The 
man  that  brought  a  sacrifice  led  him  up  into  the 
court  of  the  tabernacle,  and  afterwards  into  the  in- 
ner court  of  the  temple,  and  stood  with  him  before 
the  altar  with  his  face  to  the  west,  as  in  the  sight  of 
God.  The  most  holy  sacrifices  were  led  through 
the  gate  of  the  court  upon  the  north,  called  the  gate 
of  offering;  tlie  less  holy  were  led  through  the 
southern  gate  ;  and  the  victims  that  were  young 
and  tender  had  their  feet  tied,  and  were  carried  in 
by  the  persons  that  o\\iied  them. 

"  Then  was  he  to  lay  his  two  hands,  pressing  with 
all  his  force,  upon  the  head  of  the  victim  between 
his  two  horns,  though  some  conceive  that  the  laying 
on  of  one  hand  was  sufficient ;  yet  the  practice  of 
Aaron,  who  laid  his  two  hands  upon  the  goat  on  the 
day  of  expiation,  became  a  general  canon,  and  two 
hands  were  commonly  laid  on.  This  impo-ition  of 
hands  was  followed  by  a  confession  of  sin  in  this 
form  :  I  have  sinned,  0  God,  I  have  transgressed 
and  rebelled,  I  have  done  this  or  that  (naming  the 
particular  otTence),  but  now  I  repent,  and  let  this 
victim  be  my  expiation  ;  that  is,  let  the  punishment 
which  I  have  deserved  fall  upon  the  head  of  this  my 
sacrifice.  And  this  confession  of  sin  was  thought 
so  necessary,  that  without  it  the  sacrifice  was  at- 
tended with  no  cleansing  quality,  and  was  wholly 
ineffectual. 

"  In  the  same  place  where  hands  were  laid  upon 
the  victim  was  he  slain,  and  that  instantly  and  with- 
out delay.  The  sacrifice  was  tied  down  to  the 
rings  at  the  slaughtering  place  upon  the  north  side 
of  the  altar,  if  it  was  one  of  the  most  holy ;  but  if 
not,  it  might  be  killed  in  any  part  of  the  court,  but 
generally  towards  the  east.  The  victim  to  be  slain 
was  bound,  his  fore  legs  and  hinder  legs  together, 
and  laid  thus  bound  with  his  head  towards  the 
south,  and  his  face  towards  the  west ;  and  he  that 
killed  hira  stood  upon  the  east  side  of  him,  mth  his 
face  westward,  and  then  cut  through  tlie  throat  and 
the  wind-pipe  at  one  stroke  :  the  blood  was  then 
caught  in  a  bason  by  another  person,  who  continually 
stirred  it  about,  lest  it  should  coagulate  before  it 
was  sprinkled.  But  the  blood  of  the  red  cow  was 
always  received  Ijy  the  priest  in  his  left  hand.  The 
killing  of  the  sacrifice  was  regularly  and  ordinarily 
the  ofSce  of  the  priests  ;  yet  it  might  upon  occasion 
be  done  by  another,  by  a  woman,  a  servant,  or  un- 
clean person,  who,  though  he  could  not  come  into 
the  court,  yet  was  allowed  to  stand  without,  and  by 
stretching  his  hand  within  to  slay  the  sacrifice.  But 
this  rite  could  not  be  discharged  by  a  person  that 
was  deaf,  or  a  fool,  or  a  minor,  who  were  not  qua- 
li.led  to  attend  to  the  sacred  action  they  were  about." 

The  sacrifice  havhig  been  slain,  the  blood  wjis 
sprinkled  by  the  priest.     (See  Blood.)     The  anim.al 


was  then  stripped  of  its  skin,  and  diWded  into  pieces. 
Wood  was  now  brought  to  the  altar,  and  the  priests, 
carrying  the  portions  of  tlie  divided  sacrifice,  went 
to  the  ascent  of  the  altar,  and  there  laid  them  down 
and  salted  them.  This  salt,  which  was  called  the 
salt  of  the  covenant,  was  indispensable  to  the  etR- 
cacy  of  the  offering.  (See  Salt.)  The  parts  of 
the  sacrifice  being  salted,  the  priest  that  was  to  offer 
them  carried  them  up  the  ascent  of  the  altar,  and 
threw  them  into  the  fire  along  with  the  fat.  This 
fat  the  Jews  say  was  laid  upon  the  head  of  the  sa- 
crifice when  it  was  cast  into  the  fire,  and  the  whole 
animal  was  thus  consumed,  except  the  skin,  which 
was  given  to  the  priest. 

Besides  the  burnt-offerings  sacrificed  on  special 
occasions,  there  were  two  regular  burnt-offerings 
called  the  dailij  sacrifice,  one  of  them  being  offered 
every  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  and  the  other  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Each  consisted  of 
a  lamb  of  the  fu'st  year  without  blemish.  Some 
burnt-offerings  were  positively  enjoined  by  the  law; 
others  were  voluntarily  presented  for  a  vow  or  a 
freewill-offering.  The  constant  burnt-offerings  are 
thus  enumerated  by  Lewis  :  "  The  daily  sacrifice  of 
two  lambs,  which  were  burnt  together  with  their 
meat-offering  and  drink-offering  upon  the  altar. 
LTpon  every  seventh  day  or  Sabbath  four  lambs. 
Upon  every  new  moon  distinctly  for  itself  as  a  new 
moon,  or  first  day  of  the  month,  two  bullocks,  one 
ram,  and  seven  Iambs.  Upon  the  fifteenth  day 
of  the  first  or  passover  month,  being  the  first  of  the 
seven  days  of  that  great  festivity  after  the  passover, 
two  bullocks,  one  ram,  and  seven  lambs  ;  and  so  for 
seven  days  continually.  In  the  sheaf  of  the  first 
fruits  one  he-lamb.  In  the  feast  of  first  fruits,  if 
we  consult  the  Levitical  book,  we  find  seven  lambs, 
one  bullock,  and  two  rams ;  but  in  the  book  of  Num- 
bers, seven  lambs,  one  ram,  and  two  bullocks.  In 
the  first  day  of  the  se\enth  month,  or  the  feast  of 
trumpets,  one  bullock,  one  ram,  and  seven  lambs. 
Upon  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  or  the 
day  of  expiation,  one  bullock,  one  ram,  and  seven 
lambs.  Besides  this  ottering,  there  was  a  ram  for 
the  high-priest  himself,  and  another  for  all  the  peo- 
ple. Upon  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  seventh  month, 
being  the  beginning  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles, 
thirteen  bullocks,  two  rams,  fourteen  lambs,  and  so 
constantly  for  seven  days ;  only  every  day  there 
decreased  one  bullock  from  the  ofi'erings,  till  at  the 
seventh  day  there  were  but  seven  bullocks.  Upon 
the  eighth  and  last  day  there  was  offered  but  one  of 
each." 

Burut-offerings  are  sometimes  called  Holocausts, 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  offerings  were  wholly 
burnt  upon  the  altar.  Such  sacrifices  were  those 
most  commonly  in  use  before  the  time  of  Moses.  An 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  to  be 
offered  is  laid  down  in  Lev.  i.  They  were  remark- 
ably emblematic  of  a  sense  of  sin  on  the  part  of  the 
worshipper,  and  of  a  recognition  of  the  great  princi- 
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pie  laid  down  by  God  liimself,  that  "  without  shed- 
ding of  blood  there  is  no  remission,"  the  whole  ani- 
mal being  consumed  by  tire  as  an  offering  of  a  sweet- 
smelling  savour  unto  the  Lord. 

BURRIBURRI,  the  name  given  among  the  Ne- 
groes of  New  Guinea  to  God,  the  Creator. 

BU.STAXII,  a  Jlohammedan  mystic  in  the  ninth 
century  of  our  era,  who  taught  that  the  recognition 
of  our  personal  existence  was  idolatry,  wliich  is  the 
worst  of  crimes.  He  held  that  man  is  absorbed  in 
God,  and  when  he  adores  God  he  adores  him.'ielf. 
He  considered  liimself  as  identified  with  the  power, 
the  wisdom,  and  the  goodness  of  the  imiverse.  He 
would  say,  "  I  am  a  sea  without  bottom,  without 
beginning,  without  end.  I  am  the  throne  of  God, 
the  word  of  God.  I  am  Gabriel,  Michael,  Israfil ; 
I  am  Abraham,  Moses,  Jesus."  Such  language  in- 
dicates Bustami  to  have  been  a  Pantheist  of  the 
worst  description.  Similar  doctrines  have  been  re- 
vived in  our  owu  day  by  an  American  writer  of 
great  popularity.     See  Emersonians. 

BUSTUM,  a  place  appointed  for  burning  the  bo- 
dies of  the  dead  among  the  ancient  Remans.  The 
Bustum  was  in  the  inmiediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
place  of  sepulture,  that  when  the  body  was  con- 
sumed the  ashes  might  be  interred. 

BUSUM,  or  Su.MAN  [sacredness),  the  native  name 
used  by  the  Ashantees  and  Fautees,  for  the  deities 
worshipped  by  the  Negroes,  and  which  are  called  by 
the  Europeans  Fetishes  (which  see). 

BUSUMPRAH  (sacred  river),  a  divinity  among 
the  Ashantees.  Tliis  river  issues  from  a  large  rock 
about  half-way  up  the  side  of  a  momitain,  near  a 
little  crevice  called  Samtasu.  There  the  special  pre- 
sence of  the  god  is  supposed  to  abide,  and  sacrifices 
are  consequently  offered.  On  the  northern  bank  of 
the  river  is  a  fetish-house  or  temple,  where  Ashan  ■ 
tee  travellers  make  oblations  to  the  deity  of  the 
river  before  they  venture  to  plimge  into  the 
stream. 

BUTH,  an  individual  who  is  said  to  run  furiously 
on  certain  days  of  the  year  through  the  city  of  Lha- 
Ssa  in  Thibet,  killing  recklessly  all  whom  he  meets, 


in  honour  of  the  goddess  Mam'pa,  who  is  imagined 
to  take  pecidiar  delight  in  the  shedding  of  blood. 

BUTO,  a  goddess  among  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
who,  as  some  think,  represented  the  fidl  moon,  and 
was  worshipped  along  with  Harm  and  BiihastU-  at  the 
town  of  Buto.  She  is  identified  by  the  Greeks  with 
the  goddess  Leto.  She  was  accoimted  by  Herodotus 
one  of  the  eight  prmeipal  Egj'ptian  divinities.  By 
the  Greeks  generally  she  was  thought  to  be  the  god- 
dess of  night,  and  in  accordance  with  this  view,  the 
shrew-mouse  and  the  hawk  were  sacred  to  her. 

BYTHOS  (Gr.  the  abyss),  the  primal  essence, 
among  the  Valentinian  Gnostics,  where  the  spirit  is 
lost  in  contemplation.  According  to  this  system,  all 
existence  has  its  ground  in  the  self-limitation  of  the 
Bythos,  which  has  in  it  a  fulness  of  divine  life  which 
flows  out  in  the  complete  series  of  iEoNS  (which 
see).  The  first  self-manifestation  of  the  Hidden  One, 
the  Monoyene':,  is  called  distinctively  the  in\-isible 
name  of  the  Bythos,  or  that  wherein  the  Bythos  has 
conceived  himself.  Irenseus  speaks  of  a  class  of 
Valentmians  who  considered  the  Bythos  to  be  some- 
thing exalted  above  all  opposition,  of  which  even 
existence  could  not  be  predicated ;  the  Absolute 
identical  with  Nothing. 

BYZANTINE  CHURCPI,  those  who  acknow- 
ledge subjection  to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
who  is  the  head  of  the  Oriental  or  Greek  Cuukch 
(which  see). 

BYZANTINE  RECENSION,  the  name  usually 
applied  to  the  text  of  the  Greek  New  Testament 
used  in  Constantinople  after  that  city  became  the 
metropolis  of  the  Eastern  empire.  In  the  opinion 
of  Michaelis,  most  of  the  manuscripts  found  in  the 
convent  on  Mount  Athos  are  of  the  Byzantine  edi- 
tion. Griesbach  reckons  upwards  of  one  hundred 
manuscripts  of  this  class. 

BYZAS,  the  founder  of  Byzantium,  now  called 
Constantinople.  He  was  said  to  be  sprung  from  the 
gods,  being  a  son  of  Poseidon  and  Ceroessa,  the 
daughter  of  Zeus  and  lo.  But  B^'zas  was  the  name 
of  the  leader  of  the  Megarians,  who,  B.  c.  058,  found- 
ed Iivzantium. 


c 


CAAB.'V.    See  Kaaba. 

CABARNUS,  the  ancient  name  given  in  the  is- 
land of  Paros  to  a  priest  of  De.meter  (which  see). 
It  was  also  the  name  of  a  mythical  personage  from 
whom  Deraeter  learned  that  her  daughter  had  been 
carried  ofT. 

CABBALA  (Heb.  tradition  or  reception),  a  term 


sometimes  used  in  an  enlarged  sense  to  denote  all 
the  traditions  which  the  Jews  have  received  from 
their  fathers;  but  more  frequently  applied  to  denote 
those  mystical  interpretations  of  Scripture  and  those 
metaphysical  speculations  concerning  the  nature  and 
perfections  of  God  which  arc  said  to  have  been 
lianded  down  by  a  secret  tradition  from  the  earliest 
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ages.  This  n\ysterious  system  of  theological  science 
has  been  held  iu  the  highest  esteem  by  many  Jews, 
conducting  the  mind,  as  they  allege  it  does,  by  an 
easy  process  to  the  knowledge  of  the  sublimest 
truths.  The  Cabbalists  regarded  the  Mishna  as  the 
soul  of  the  law,  and  preferred  it  to  the  repealed  or 
written  word,  while  they  deemed  then-  own  Cabbala 
as  the  soul  of  the  soul  of  the  law.  It  is  with  them  a 
mystery  concealed  from  the  uninitiated,  chiefly  con- 
sisting in  \-iewing  the  words  of  the  sacred  Scriptm'cs 
as  involving  abstruse  meanings,  which  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  combining  the  letters  of  which  they  are 
composed  in  diti'erent  forms.  To  maintain  the 
antiquity  of  this  system  of  teaching,  it  has  been  al- 
leged that  Moses  spent  forty  days  on  Mount  Sinai 
on  three  different  occasions  ;  that  during  the  first  of 
these  periods  he  received  the  written  law  ;  that  dur- 
ing the  second  he  was  instructed  in  the  Mishna ; 
while  the  last  forty  days  were  spent  in  the  study  of 
the  Cabbala.  The  great  Jewish  legislator  is  ima- 
gined to  have  explained  the  principles  of  this  mys- 
terious science  in  the  fu'st  four  books  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, which  treat  of  the  existence  and  attributes  of 
God,  while,  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  the  Cab- 
bala is  not  to  be  found.  Some  Jewish  writers,  how- 
ever, plead  for  a  still  more  remote  antiquity  as  be- 
longing to  their  favourite  traditional  science,  it  having 
been  taught,  they  say,  by  God  to  angels  immediately 
after  the  fall  of  man,  and  the  angel  Raziel  having 
been  despatched  from  heaven  on  very  purpose  to 
instruct  Adam  in  the  mysteries  of  religion  by  means 
of  the  Cabbala.  Different  angels  also  were  employed 
to  initiate  the  succeeding  patriarchs  in  this  diflicult 
science,  Topliiel  having  been  the  teacher  of  Shem, 
Raphael  of  Isaac,  Metatron  of  Moses,  and  Michael  of 
David. 

No  Cabbalistic  wTitings  are  to  be  found,  however, 
which  are  not  evidently  of  a  date  posterior  to  that  of 
the  destruction  of  the  second  temple.  The  most 
celebrated  of  them  are  the  Sejjher  Jetsira,  or  book  of 
the  creation,  and  the  Sepher  Zohar,  the  book  of 
splendour.  The  fonner  is  ascribed  by  some  Jews  to 
tlie  patriarch  Abraham,  but  others,  with  greater  pro- 
bability, attribute  it  to  the  famous  Rablji  Akita 
(which  see).  The  author  of  the  Zohar  is  believed  to 
have  been  a  disciple  of  Akiba,  named  Simeon  Ben 
Jochai,  whom  the  Jews  consider  as  the  prince  of 
Cabbalists,  and  to  whose  authority  they  implicitly 
bow  on  every  point  not  contradicted  in  the  Talmud. 
Simeon  is  supposed  to  have  lived  some  years  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  emperor  Titus 
Vespasian  is  said  to  have  condemned  him  to  death, 
but  having  escaped,  he  concealed  himself  along  with 
his  son  in  a  cave,  where,  with  the  assistance  of  Elias, 
who  occasionally  descended  from  heaven  to  instruct 
them,  they  prepared  the  Zohar,  a  production  of  great 
fame,  as  containing  the  Cabbalistic  mysteries,  ex- 
pounded with  gi-eater  fulness  than  in  any  other 
work.  A  brief  view  of  this  noted  book  may  be  of 
some  interest  to  the  reader.     The  first  part  is  called 


mystery,  and  well  does  it  deserve  the  name,  from  the 
mysterious  doctrines  which  it  teaches,  all  of  them 
supported  by  passages  extracted  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  explained  in  a  very  peculiar  way.  It 
mentions  the  Microprosopon,  or  the  little  face,  and 
the  Macroprosopon,  or  long  face,  with  his  spouse, 
with  the  ditferent  dispositions  of  his  beard,  and  other 
circumstances  equally  trifling  and  absurd.  The  second 
part  is  called  the  Great  Synod,  and  enters  more  into 
particulars,  explaining  the  dew  of  the  brain  of  the  old 
man,  and  of  the  great  face.  He  afterwards  examined 
his  skull,  and  his  hair,  his  forehead,  eyes  and  nose, 
and  every  part  of  the  great  face,  but  particularly  his 
beard,  which  is  represented  as  "  transcending  all  en- 
comium. Neither  prophet  nor  saint  ever  came  near 
it.  It  is  white  as  snow,  and  reaches  even  to  the 
middle.  It  is  the  ornament  of  ornaments,  and  the 
truth  of  truths ;  wo  unto  him  that  toucheth  it." 
This  marvellous  beard  consists  of  no  fewer  than 
thii'teen  parts,  which  none  but  the  initiated  can  com- 
prehend. The  third  part  of  the  Zohar  is  called  the 
Little  Spiod,  and  contains  the  last  farewell  which 
Simeon  Ben  Jochai  took  of  his  disciples.  His  last 
words  were  written  by  Rabbi  Abba,  and  contain  fur- 
ther explanations  in  reference  to  the  old  man  who 
had  formed  the  subject  of  the  two  former  parts. 
"  His  head,"  said  he,  "  is  concealed  in  a  superior 
place  where  it  is  not  seen ;  but  it  expands  its  fore- 
head, which  is  beautiful  and  agreeable.  It  is  the 
complacency  of  delights,  and  therefore  it  has  there 
the  figure  of  a  forehead,  which  appears  with  the 
brightest  light,  and  when  it  appears,  the  complacency 
is  manifest  in  all  the  worlds.  The  prayers  are  heard, 
the  face  of  the  little  visage  is  enlightened,  the  eyes 
are  as  admirable  as  the  forehead.  They  always  be- 
hold, and  never  sleep,  for  the  Psalmist  says,  '  He 
that  keepeth  Israel  never  sleeps,'  and,  therefore,  he 
has  neither  eyelids  nor  ej'ebrows."  Simeon  speaks 
with  the  same  obscmity  of  all  the  other  pai-ts  of  the 
little  face. 

But  the  question  naturally  arises  in  the  mind, 
What  can  be  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  It  is  a  mys- 
terious allegorical  representation  of  some  important 
truths.  The  following  brief  explanation  may  suffice. 
"  The  Cabbalists  distinguish  three  kinds  of  worlds, 
and  represent  them  under  the  figiu-es  of  three  men, 
called  the  celestial  man,  the  terrestrial  man,  and  the 
archetype,  or  original  and  model  of  the  other.  To 
each  of  these  men  tliey  appropriate  a  woman,  and  all 
the  parts  of  the  human  body,  pretending  that  these 
parts  are  so  many  significant  symbols,  representing 
the  operations  and  effects  of  the  Deity.  They  ima- 
gine also  a  long  and  a  little  face,  to  which  they,  in 
the  first  place,  assign  some  wives,  because  the  pro- 
duction of  all  things  is  effected  by  miion.  They,  in 
the  second  place,  ascribe  to  them  a  brain,  which  is 
concealed,  by  which  they  insinuate  that  God  com- 
prehends all  things  in  his  secret  council.  They,  in 
the  third  place,  assert  '  that  the  skull  is  full  of  a  w'hite 
dew  as  clear  as  crystal,'  by  which  they  mean  that  all 
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colours  have  a  very  subtile  principle,  and  that  every 
thing  is  white.  They  teach,  in  the  t'oiu-th  place,  that 
the  little  face  has  two  arras,  which  are  expressive  of 
his  bounty  and  severity.  They  fui-ther  describe  his 
body  as  beauty,  his  risht  thigh  as  power,  and  his  left 
as  glory.  Tliey,  in  the  fifth  place,  attribute  to  him 
abundance  of  hair,  which  overshadows  a  part  of  that 
radiance  and  effulgence  that  would  dazzle  and  con- 
found the  saints,  who,  in  their  present  imperfect 
state,  are  incapable  of  beholdmg  that  lustre  which 
surrounds  divine  pertection."  From  this  imperfect 
exposition  it  is  plain,  that  under  the  figure  of  the  old 
man,  with  the  different  parts  of  his  body,  are  veiled 
divine  truths  of  no  ordinary  importance. 

We  are  infomied  that  in  the  very  act  of  expound- 
ing these  mystical  allegories,  Rabbi  Simeon  expired. 
While  he  had  been  engaged  in  teaching  his  disciples, 
a  bright  light  filled  the  house,  which  so  dazzled  those 
present  that  they  could  not  look  steadfastly  upon  the 
face  of  their  instructor.  A  tire  also  was  seen  to 
bum  at  the  door  of  the  house,  which  efiectually  pre- 
vented the  entrance  of  all  except  Simeon's  more  im- 
mediate disciples  ;  and  when  both  the  fire  and  the 
dazzling  brightness  disappeared,  they  perceived  that 
the  lamp  of  Israel  was  extinguished.  The  burial  of 
this  eminent  Rabbi  was  strictly  private,  and  it  was 
reported  that  while  the  last  sad  ceremony  was  being 
performed,  and  the  body  was  about  to  be  let  down  into 
the  grave,  a  voice  was  suddenly  heard  from  heaven 
exclaiming,  "  Come  to  the  man-iage  of  Simeon ;  he 
shall  enter  into  peace,  and  rest  in  his  chamber." 
And  when  the  coffin  was  actually  deposited  in  the 
tomb,  a  voice  was  again  heard  saying,  "  This  is  he 
who  caused  the  earth  to  quake  and  the  kingdoms  to 
shake."  Such  legends  strikingly  indicate  the  high 
estimation  in  which  Rabbi  Simeon  is  held  among  the 
Jews. 

The  Cabbala  has  been  usually  divided  into  three 
kmds : — (1.)  The  Gematria,  which  consists  in  taking 
the  letters  of  a  Hebrew  word  for  arithmetical  num- 
bers, and  explaining  every  word  by  the  arithmetical 
value  of  its  letters.  (2.)  The  Notaricon,  which  con- 
sists in  taking  every  particular  letter  of  a  word  for 
an  entire  diction.  (3.)  The  Themiirah,  which  con- 
sists in  transposing  or  changuig  the  letters.  Cabba- 
listic science  was  a  favourite  study  of  the  Jews  in 
the  middle  ages.  At  that  dark  period,  diagrams 
were  frequently  drawn  in  particular  forms  and  in- 
scribed with  mystical  Hebrew  words,  or  rather  spe^ 
cial  combinations  of  Hebrew  letters,  which  were 
supposed  to  act  as  amulets  or  charms,  healing  dis- 
eases, averting  calamities,  and  otherwdse  exerting 
magical  influence.  The  following  figure,  called  the 
Shield  of  David,  may  give  the  reader  some  idea  of 
these  talismanic  diagrams.  We  are  indebted  for  it 
to  Allen's  '  Modem  Judaism,'  and  the  Hebrew  in- 
scription, AgUi,  is  composed  of  the  initi;d  letters  of 
four  Hebrew  words,  which  may  be  rendered,  "  Thou 
art  strong  for  ever,  O  Lord,"  or  "  Thou  art  strong  in 
the  eternal  God." 


The  Cabbala  is  commonly  divided  into  two 
branches.  The  one  treats  of  the  perfections  of  God 
and  of  the  celestial  intelligences,  and  receives  the 
name  of  the  chariot,  or  Mercava,  because  they  sup- 
pose that  Ezckiel  has  explained  the  chief  mysteries 
in  the  chariot  which  he  mentions  in  the  beginning  of 
his  visions.  The  other  is  called  Bere^chil,  or  the  be- 
ginning, and  includes  the  study  of  the  material  uni- 
verse, taking  its  name  from  the  Hebrew  word  with 
which  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  opens  in  the 
book  of  Genesis.  In  the  Cabbahsticsystemare  includ- 
ed ten  sejihiroths  or  splendours,  ten  names  of  God,  ten 
orders  of  angels,  ten  planets,  and  ten  members  of  the 
human  body,  and  these  corresponding  to  the  ten  com- 
mandments. The  ten  splendours  are  denominated  the 
crown,  wisdom,  understanding,  magnificence,  might, 
beaut)-,  victory,  glorj-,  the  foundation,  and  the  king- 
dom. The  ten  names  of  God  corresponding  to  these 
ten  splendours  are  "I  am  that  I  am,"  J  ah  or  the 
Essence,  Jehovah,  God  the  Creator,  the  Mighty  God, 
the  Strong  God,  God  of  Hosts,  the  Lord  God  ot 
Hosts,  the  Omnipotent,  and  the  Lord  Adonai.  The 
ten  orders  of  angels  are  the  seraphim,  cherubim, 
thrones,  dominions,  virtues,  powers,  principahties, 
archangels,  angels,  and  souls.  The  ten  planets  are 
the  empyreal  heaven,  the  primum  mobile,  the  fimia- 
ment,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  the  Sun,  Venus,  Jler- 
cui-y,  and  the  Moon.  The  ten  members  of  the  hu- 
man body  are  the  brain,  the  lungs,  the  heart,  the 
stomach,  the  liver,  the  gall,  the  spleen,  the  reins,  the 
vitals,  and  the  womb. 

The  greatest  secret  of  the  Cabbala  is  found  in  the 
sephiroths  or  splendours,  and  to  obtain  an  acquaint- 
ance with  these  requires  much  earnest  and  indus- 
trious application.  A  greater  excellence  is  attribut- 
ed to  the  first  three  of  these  splendours  than  to  any 
of  the  rest.  They  approach  nearer  to  the  infinite, 
and  constitute  the  chariot  Mercava,  which  it  is  un- 
lawful to  explain  to  any  except  tlie  initiated.  Some 
Christian  writers  imagine  that  in  these  three  special 
sephiroths  is  involved  the  idea  thus  plainly  seen  to 
exist  among  the  Cabb.alistic  Jews,  of  a  Trinity  of 
Persons  in  the  Godhead.     It  is  most  probable,  how- 
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ever,  that  these  sepluroths  were,  like  the  other,  only 
attributes  of  God,  not  Persons  of  the  Goilhead. 
Hence  we  iind  the  Cabbalists  representing  these 
splendours  as  united  to  the  divine  essence,  and  as 
flowing  from  it  like  coloiu's  from  the  flame. 

'•  In  order  to  provide  for  the  communication  and 
subordination  of  the  splendours,"  says  an  intelligent 
writer,  "  they  have  also  supposed  numerous  canals 
through  which  these  inrtuences  are  comnumicated. 
Corresponding  to  the  number  of  the  Hebrew  let- 
ters, they  have  formed  twenty-two  canals,  to  convey 
the  influence  of  the  superior  to  all  the  inferiors. 
From  the  crown  issues  tlii'ee,  one  terminating  in 
wisdom,  a  second  in  understanding,  and  a  third  in 
beauty.  From  wisdom  proceeds  a  fourth  emptying 
itself  into  understandhig,  a  fifth  into  beauty,  a  sixth 
into  magnificence.  In  this  manner  the  whole  is 
conducted,  and  each  one  performs  a  particular  oper- 
ation. Each  canal  has  also  a  particular  seal,  con- 
sisting of  three  letters.  The  first  is  that  letter  whicli 
denotes  the  number  of  the  canal,  and  denotes  one  of 
the  perfections  of  God,  and  the  other  two  letters  are 
taken  from  the  name  of  God,  Juh.  Two  examples 
will  illustrate  this  matter.  The  letter  L  is  the  num- 
ber of  the  twelfth  canal,  issuing  from  miff/it,  and  ter- 
minating in  heautij.  To  this  letter  is  united  Jn,  and 
these  constitute  the  God  of  the  thirty  ways  of  wis- 
dom. The  letter  T  is  the  number  of  the  twenty- 
second  canal,  to  which  being  added  the  letters  Ja, 
we  obtain  '  the  God  who  is  the  end  of  all  things.' 
To  each  canal  is  annexed  some  appellation  of  the 
Deity,  and  the  letters  of  the  name  Jehovah,  in  a  si- 
milar manner,  as  one  of  the  names  of  God,  are  an- 
nexed to  eacli  of  tlie  splendours." 

Carrying  out  their  mystical  system,  these  fanciful 
writers  described  thirty-two  ways  and  fifty  gates 
which  lead  men  to  the  knowledge  of  all  that  is  se- 
cret and  mysterious,  wdietlier  in  nature  or  religion. 
All  the  ways  proceed  from  wisdom,  as  Solomon 
says,  "  Wisdom's  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness, 
and  all  her  paths  are  peace."  The  fifty  gates  are 
degrees  of  knowledge,  which  have  never  been  wholly 
attained,  no  man  liaving  ever  entered  the  fiftieth 
gate.  Moses  passed  through  the  forty-ninth,  but 
could  proceed  no  farther,  as  God  had  said  to  him, 
"  Thou  shalt  not  see  my  face  ;"  and  the  fiftieth  gate 
forms  the  entrance  to  the  residence  of  the  Almighty 
whom  no  man  hath  seen  or  can  see. 

In  their  love  of  mystery,  tlie  Cabbalistic  divines 
discover  mysteries  in  every  letter  of  tlie  Hebrew 
language,  each  letter  having  a  relation  to  the  splen- 
dours or  to  the  works  of  creation.  The  universe,  in 
their  view,  was  formed  with  an  analogy  to  the 
Hebrew  letters,  and  hence  they  imagined  that  a  cer- 
tain combination  of  letters  constitutes  the  beauty 
and  excellence  of  the  universe.  Thus  it  is,  that  by 
the  assistance  of  a  letter,  one  may  attain  the  know- 
ledge of  n:any  things  connected  with  it.  The  num- 
ber seven  is  with  them  the  perfect  number  by  which 
all  things  were  formed.     Not  only  do  they  attach 


peculiar  value  and  importance  to  the  letters  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet,  but  even  the  accents  are  considered 
to  have  in  them  an  inherent  virtue,  ^^"ords  are 
also  twisted  into  a  thousand  extravagant  and  fan- 
tastic meanings,  and  when  words  do  not  signify  what 
they  wish,  they  change  them  by  certain  rules  so  as 
to  extort  from  them  the  desired  signification.  The 
word  Jehovah,  in  particular,  they  hold  in  the  ut- 
must  veneration,  asserting  it  to  be  an  inexhaustible 
fountain  of  wonders  and  mysteries.  It  serves  as  a 
bond  of  union  to  all  the  splendoui-s,  and  forms  the 
pillar  upon  which  they  all  rest.  Eveiy  letter  of 
which  this  inelfable  name  consists  is  fraught  with 
mysteries,  which  only  the  iintiated  can  comprehend. 
It  includes  all  things,  and  ho  who  pronounces  it 
takes  the  whole  universe  into  his  mouth. 

Tlie  Cabbalists  apjily  their  mysterious  science  to 
five  different  purposes ;  to  the  investigation  of  na- 
ture, hence  called  the  "Natural  Cabbala;"  to  tlie 
discovery  of  the  beautiful  connection  which  exists 
among  the  works  of  God,  therefore  denominated 
"Connecting  Cabbala;"  to  the  contemplation  of 
celestial  subjects,  wluch  is  designated  the  "  Con- 
templative Cabbala ; "  to  the  purposes  of  astrology, 
or  the  "  Astrological  Cabbala;"  aud  to  miraculous 
or  healing  purposes,  which  constitutes  the  "  Magical 
Cabbala." 

CABBALISTS,  those  Jewl.A  doctors  who  pro- 
fess to  believe  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Cabbala,  or 
oral  tradition  of  the  Jews.  Tlie  Cabbalistic  opi- 
nions have  been  revived  in  modern  times,  and  openly 
taught  by  Fabre  D'Olivet,  wlin  maintains  that  there 
is  a  mystery  involved  in  even-  letter  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet. 

CABEIRI,  obscure  divinities  in  ancient  Greek 
mythology  of  whom  little  is  kno\\ii,  and  concerning 
wliom  there  has  been  much  dispute  among  the 
learned.  They  were  worshipped  chiefly  in  Samo- 
thrace,  Lemnos,  and  Imbros.  It  has  been  supposed 
by  some  that  they  were  originally  worshipped  in 
Phrygia,  and  that  the  name  of  Cabeiri,  which  lias 
puzzled  many  philologists,  was  derived  from  Mount 
Cabeirus  in  that  country.  The  earlier  Greek  writers 
speak  of  these  mysterious  deities  as  descended  from 
inferior  gods,  Proteus  and  Hephaestus.  In  Samo- 
thrace  they  are  represented  as  having  formed  a  sort 
of  triad,  consisting  of  Axieros,  Axiocersus,  and 
AxiocERSA  (which  see),  thought  to  be  identical  with 
Bemetei',  Persephone,  and  Hades.  Later  writers,  such 
as  Strabo,  regard  the  Cabeiri  not  as  regular  divini- 
ties, but  like  the  Corj'bantes  and  Curetes,  mere 
attendants  on  the  gods.  Some  authors  consider 
them  as  identical  with  the  Roman  Penates  or  house- 
hold gods.  In  addition  to  the  Samothracian  there 
seem  to  have  been  also  Bicotian  Cabeiri.  That  they 
were  worshipped  among  the  Macedonians  is  certain, 
from  the  circumstance  tliat  Alexander,  at  the  close 
of  his  Eastern  expedition,  set  up  altars  to  the  Ca- 
beiri. Herodotus  speaks  of  them  as  having  been 
worshipped  even  at  Memphis  in  Egypt.     They  are 
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sometimes  identified  with  the  Dioscuri,  or  Castor  and 
PoUux.     See  next  article. 

CABEIKIA,  festivals  of  the  nature  of  mysteries, 
celebrated  in  all  the  ditl'erent  places  in  Greece  where 
the  worship  of  the  Cabeiri  was  observed.  (See  pre- 
ceding article.)  In%-iolable  secrecy  bemg  required  of 
all  the  initiated,  little  is  knomi  of  the  rites  practised 
in  tlie  Cabeiria.  Those  of  Samothrace  were  held 
every  year,  and  continued  for  nine  days.  The  ini- 
tiated, on  admission,  passed  through  various  purifica- 
tions, wliich  were  understood  to  cleanse  them  from 
all  crimes,  even  of  the  most  atrocious  description ; 
and  in  token  of  their  admission  they  were  presented 
■with  a  pm-ple  ribbon,  which  was  worn  around  the 
body  as  a  charm  against  evils  of  difl'erent  kinds.  The 
Cabeu'ia  of  Lemnos,  which  were  less  famous  than 
those  of  Samotln-ace,  were  celebrated  by  night,  and 
protracted  througliout  nine  nights,  during  wliich  all 
tires  in  the  island  were  extinguished  as  being  im- 
pure. Sacritices  offered  to  the  dead,  and  a  sacred 
vessel,  which  the  Cabeiri  were  supposed  to  acoom- 
pan}',  was  sent  to  Delos  to  bring  new  tire,  which 
was  distributed  among  the  people.  Authors  are 
silent  about  the  manner  in  which  the  Cabeiria  were 
observed  in  other  places  where  the  Cabeiri  were 
worshipped.     (See  Mysteries). 

CACA,  a  Roman  goddess,  who  received  divine 
honom-s  in  return  for  having  revealed  the  place 
where  the  cattle  were  concealed  which  her  brother 
Cacus  had  stolen  from  Hercules.  A  perpetual  fire 
was  kept  burning  in  her  temple. 

CACUS,  in  the  Roman  mythology,  a  giant,  the 
son  of  Vulcan  or  fire,  represented  by  Ovid  in  his 
'Fasti' as  vomiting  fire  and  whu-lwinds  of  smoke 
against  Hercules.  He  is  said  to  have  stolen  a  por- 
tion of  the  cattle  which  belonged  to  Hercules,  and 
to  have  hid  tliem  in  a  cave.  Cacus  was  betrayed  by 
his  sister  Caca,  and  he  was  accordingly  slain  by 
Hercules.  He  is  generally  considered  as  some  evil 
demon  personified,  but  Rougemont  suggests,  in  his 
'  Le  Peuple  Primitif,'  that  the  whole  story  of  Cacus 
may  have  a  reference  to  the  volcanic  districts  of 
Italy,  which  were  often  fabled  as  being  the  scene  of 
contests  between  the  giants  and  the  gods. 

CADHARIANS,  a  Mohammedan  sect  who  deny 
predestination,  and  hold  that  human  actions  arc 
solely  regulated  by  the  free-will  of  man  himself. 
One  of  the  Mohammedan  doctors  terms  them  the 
Manicheans  of  tlie  Mussulman  faith,  because  they 
maintain  the  existence  of  two  original  co-ordinate 
principles,  the  one  Divine  and  the  other  human. 

CADIR,  an  order  of  Mohammedan  monks  founded 
by  Abdu'l-cidir-Gilani,  who  died  at  Bagdad  in  A.  i). 
1165.  Once  a-week  they  spend  a  gi'eat  jiart  of  tlie 
night  in  turning  round,  holding  one  another  by  the 
hand,  and  incessantly  exclaiming  Hui,  Living,  one 
of  the  attributes  of  God.  They  never  cut  their  hair 
nor  cover  their  heads,  and  go  always  barefooted. 
They  may  leave  their  convents  at  pleasure,  and  ai-e 
under  no  vow  of  celibacy. 


CADIZADELITES,  a  modern  Mohammedan  sect 
who  bear  some  resemblance  in  their  general  deport- 
ment to  the  ancient  Greek  Stoics,  affecting  peculiar 
gravity  and  austerity  of  manner,  and  avoiding  all 
feasts  and  amusements.  They  liave  introduced  some 
innovations  into  the  Mohammedan  system,  in  so  far 
as  practice  is  concerned.  Thus  they  have  invented 
some  new  ceremonies,  in  praying  at  funerals  for  the 
souls  of  the  departed.  This  sect  causes  their  Imam 
to  cry  aloud  in  the  ears  of  the  dead  man,  calling 
upon  him  to  remember  that  there  is  but  one  God, 
a  id  his  prophet  is  one.  They  read  the  Bible  in  the 
Sclavonian  tongue,  and  the  Koran  in  Arabic.  They 
drink  wine  during  the  great  Mohammedan  fast  of 
Ramadan  ;  but  they  neither  put  cinnamon  nor  other 
spices  in  it.  In  public  and  private  they  are  con- 
stantly speaking  of  God,  and  incessantly  repeating 
the  cry,  "  There  is  but  one  God  only."  Some  of 
them  spend  whole  nights  in  this  way,  sitting  and  in- 
clining their  bodies  towards  the  gi'ound.  This  sect 
loves  and  protects  the  Christians  from  all  insults  on 
the  part  of  other  Mohammedans.  They  believe  that 
Mohammed  is  the  Paraclete  or  Comforter  promised 
by  Christ  to  be  sent  from  the  Father  after  he  him- 
self should  leave  the  world.  They  hate  images  and 
the  sign  of  the  cross.  They  are  circumcised,  and 
justify  their  adherence  to  this  custom  by  the  exam- 
ple of  Christ.  In  short,  the  Cadizadelites  seem  to 
have  adopted  a  system  of  faith  and  practice  which  is 
little  else  than  a  confused  mixtm'e  of  Mohammed- 
anism, Cliristianity,  and  Judaism. 

C  ADMILLUS,  a  deity  generally  spoken  of  in  con- 
nection mth  the  Cabeiri  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and 
supposed  to  be  identical  with  Heemes  (which  see), 
the  messenger  of  the  gods. 

CADMUS,  a  divinity  worshipped  in  ancient  times 
m  various  parts  of  Greece.  He  is  reckoned  by  .some 
a  Pelasgian,  and  by  others  a  Phoenician  god.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  a  son  of  Agenor  and  Telephassa. 
Having  been  sent  out  by  his  father  in  search  of  his 
sister  Europa,  whom  Zeus  had  carried  oft'  to  Crete, 
he  failed  to  find  her,  and  settled  along  with  his  mo- 
ther in  Thrace.  On  consulting  the  oracle  at  Delphi 
as  to  the  hiding-place  of  Europa,  he  was  told  to  de- 
sist from  the  search,  and  to  follow  a  cow  of  a  parti- 
cular kind  until  he  reached  a  spot  where  the  ani- 
mal would  fall  down  from  fatigue,  and  that  on  that 
spot  he  should  build  a  town.  He  obeyed  the  com- 
mand of  the  oracle,  and  built  Thebes  in  Bocotia.  As 
he  resolved  to  sacrifice  the  cow  to  Athena,  he  des- 
patched messengers  to  a  neighbouring  well  to  fetch 
water  for  the  sacrifice.  The  well,  however,  was 
guarded  by  a  dragon  which  killed  the  messengers, 
and  the  monster  was  in  turn  destroyed  by  Cadmus, 
who,  at  the  suggestion  of  Athena,  sowed  the  teeth 
of  the  dragon,  in  consequence  of  which  a  troop  of 
armed  men  sprung  up  who  slew  one  another,  wiili 
the  exception  of  five,  who  were  the  ancestors  of  the 
Thcbans.  Having  been  invested  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city  which  lie  had  buill,  he  received 
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from  Zeus.  Harmonia  for  his  wife,  by  whom  he  had 
several  children.  Afterwards  removing  from  Thebes, 
Cadmus  became  king  of  tlie  Cenchelians,  and  iinally 
he  and  his  wife  were  changed  into  dragons,  and  i-e- 
moved  by  Zeus  to  Elysium. 

Cadmus  is  said,  by  some  writers,  to  liave  beeu 
a  worsliipper  of  Dionysus,  who  married  his  daughter 
Semele,  and  to  have  introduced  the  worsliip  of  that 
deity  into  Greece  along  witli  civiUzation.  To 
Cadmus  tlie  Greeks  are  said  to  owe  tlie  original 
alphabet  of  their  language,  which  consisted  of  six- 
teen letters,  and  which  appears  to  have  come  to 
them  from  Phcenicia.  Tlie  whole  story  of  Cadmus, 
indeed,  told  in  several  different  ways,  seems  to  be  a 
mythical  representation  of  the  immigration  of  a  co- 
lony at  a  very  early  period  from  Phoenicia  into 
Greece,  bringing  with  them  the  use  of  a  written 
alphabet  and  various  important  arts,  which  formed 
the  groundwork  of  that  high  civilization  and  refiue- 
ment  by  which  the  Greeks  were  afterwards  charac- 
terized. 
CAF.    See  Kaf. 

CAFRES  (Religion  of).  See  Kafirs  (Reli- 
gion of). 

CAFUR,  the  name  of  a  fountain  in  the  Moham- 
medan paradise,  thus  referred  to  in  the  Koran, "  The 
just  shall  drink  of  a  cup  of  wine,  mixed  with  the 
water  of  Cafnr,  a  fountain  whereof  the  servants  of 
God  shall  drink ;  and  they  shall  convey  the  same 
by  channels  whithersoever  they  please."  See  Para- 
dise. 

CAJANIANS,  a  Christian  sect  mentioned  by  Ter- 
tulUan,  in  his  work,  '  De  Baptismo,'  as  denying  the 
necessity  of  outward  baptism.  They  have  some- 
times been  confounded  with  the  Cainites  (which 
see),  from  which,  however,  they  were  altogether 
distinct. 

CAINITES,  a  Gnostic  sect  of  the  second  century, 
whom  Neander  considers  as  belonging  to  the  great 
stock  of  the  Ophites  or  Serpentians.  They  derive 
their  name  from  the  very  high  estimation  in  which 
they  held  Cain.  Such  was  their  hatred  of  the  De- 
miurge or  the  god  of  the  Jews,  and  also  their  dislike 
of  the  Old  Testament,  that  they  regarded  the  worst 
characters  recorded  in  that  ancient  Jewish  record, 
such  as  Cain,  Korah,  Dathan,  Abiram,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Sodom,  and  even  Judas  the  traitor,  as  en- 
titled to  veneration,  as  having  rebelled  against  the 
Demiurge,  who  was  in  their  view  an  enemy  of  the 
true  God.  These  men,  usually  accounted  wicked, 
were,  according  to  the  system  of  the  Cainites,  the 
sons  of  the  Sophia,  and  the  instruments  which  she 
employed  in  opposing  the  Demiurge's  kingdom. 
They  were  fervent  admirers  of  Judas  Iscariot,  whom 
they  looked  upon  as  alone  of  all  the  apostles  pos- 
sessed of  the  true  Gnosis,  and  as  liaving  procured 
the  death  of  Christ  from  the  laudable  motive  of  there- 
by destroying  tlie  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge.  Ori- 
gen,  therefore,  was  fully  justified  in  denying  to  such 
a  sect  the  title  of  Christian,  opposed,  as  they  were, 
1. 


in  the  very  fundamental  pruiciples  of  their  system, 
to  both  the  person  and  the  work  of  Christ. 
CALABAR  (Relig.  of).   See  Fetish-Worship. 
C.\.LENDARS,  books  in  which  were  recorded,  in 
ancient  times,  the  memorials  of  the  days  on  which 
the  Christian  martyrs  suflered.     At  first  oidy  those 
who  actually  died  for  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer  had 
the  honour  of  being  mentioned  in  the  registers  ;  but 
afterwards   eminent  confessors   were  also  included. 
These  calendars  were  usually  kept  in  the  churches, 
and  are  sometimes  confounded  with  the  diptychs. 
CALENDERS.     See  Kalenders. 
CALF- WORSHIP.     The  worship  of  this  animal 
seems  to  have  had  its  origin  in  Egypt,  wliich  was  the 
chief  seat  oi  Aniinal-Worship  of  almost  every  kind. 
The  great  ox-god  Jlnevis  was  worsliipped  at  Ile- 
liopolis  in  Lower    Egypt,  while    the  ox-god  Apis 
was  worshipped  at  Memphis  in  LTpper  Egypt.     The 
former  object  of  idolatry,  that  of  Mnevis,  is  supposed 
by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  to  have  given  origin  to 
the  worship  of  the  golden  calf,  which   is  minutely 
described  in  Exod.  xxxii.  as  having  been  engaged  in 
by  the  Israelites  in  tlieir  journey  through  the  wil- 
derness.     After   speaking   of  the   worship   of  the 
sacred  animals  in  general,  Wilkinson  remarks,  "  The 
Hebrew  legislator  felt  the  necessity  of  preventing 
the  Jews  from  falling  into  this,  the  most  gross  prac- 
tice of  which  idolatry  was  guilty.     The  worship  of 
the  golden  calf,  a  representation  of  the  JInevis  of 
Heliopolis,  was  a  proof  how  their  minds  had  become 
imbued   with    the    superstitions   they   had    beheld 
in  Egypt,  which  the   mixed  midtitude   had   prac- 
tised there."     The  Israelites,  when  employed  m  wor- 
shipping the  calf  which  Aaron  had  made,  held  a  fes- 
tival on  the  occasion ;  for  it  is  said,  "  the  people  sat 
down  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and   rose  up  to  play." 
And  Moses  is  further  said  to  have  seen  "  the  calf 
and  the  dancing."      The  most  ancient  popidar  rites 
of  the  Egyptians,  according  to  Creuzer,  were  of  the 
nature  of  orgies,  and  the  fundamental  chai'acter  of 
their  religion  was   Bacchanalian.       Sensual    songs 
were  sung,  with  the  accompaniment  of  noisy  instru- 
ments.     This  accounts  for  the  remark,  Exod.  xxxii. 
17,  "And  when  Joshua  heard  the  noise  of  the  people 
as  they  shouted,  he  said  imto  Moses,  There  is  a  noise 
of  war  m  the  camp." 

The  gold  from  wliich  the  calf  was  made  by  Aai-on 
was  obtauied  from  the  Israelites  in  the  form  of  ear- 
rings; and,  ui  reference  to  this  the  observation  of 
Wilkinson  is  valuable,  "  The  golden  oniaments  foimd 
in  Egypt  consist  of  rings,  bracelets,  armlets,  neck- 
laces, ear-rings,  and  numerous  trinkets  belonging  to 
the  toilet ;  many  of  these  are  of  the  times  of  Osir- 
tasen  I.  and  Thothmes  III.,  contemporaries  of  Jo- 
seph and  Moses."  The  same  author  shows  that  ear- 
rings were  commonly  worn  in  Egypt.  Rings  of 
gold  were  so  common  in  Egypt,  according  to  Rosel- 
lini,  that  they  took,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  place  of 
coin,  and  many  times  were  used  ui  trade.  Besides 
the  calf  worshipped  in  the  wilderness,  we  find,  at  a 
2d 
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much  later  period,  king  Jeroboam  setting  up  calves 
to  be  worshipped  by  tlie  people  in  different  parts  of 
Palestine,  particularly  at  Dan  and  Bethel.  Both 
Aaron's  and  .leroboam's  calves  were  constructed  of 
gold,  wliich  was  the  very  metal  used  by  the  Egyp- 
tians in  making  the  statues  of  their  gods.  In  imita- 
tion of  tlie  Egyptians,  also,  Jeroboam  had  no  sooner 
set  up  his  idol-calves  than,  as  Aaron  had  done,  he 
ordained  a  feast  or  festival  in  honour  of  them.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  Jeroboam  does  not  select 
Shechem,  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  as  the  seat  of 
the  calf-worship,  but,  as  the  Egyptians  worshipped 
one  ox -god  at  Memphis  and  the  other  at  Hehopolis, 
so  he  set  the  one  calf-god  in  Betliel  and  the  other  in 
Dan,  at  the  two  extremities  of  his  kingdom. 

Tlu-oughont  the  whole  of  the  Sacred  Scripture 
this  species  of  idolatiy  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of  re- 
proach. The  idol  calves  are  termed  devils  in  2 
Chron.  xi.  15 ;  and  Hosea,  on  account  of  this  idola- 
trous worship,  calls  Bethel— in  chap.  x.  5,  8— which 
means  the  House  of  God,  by  the  name  of  Bethavcn. 
that  is,  the  house  of  vanity  or  wickedness.  That  the 
divine  wrath  was  kindled  against  the  Israelites  for  wor- 
shipping the  golden  calf  is  plain,  from  the  fact  that 
by  the  connnaud  of  Moses  the  Levites  put  three  thou- 
sand of  them  to  deatli ;  and  a  pestilence  was  com- 
missioned to  destroy  those  who  escaped  the  sword. 
The  withered  hand  of  Jeroboam  was  an  evidence 
that  his  idolatry  did  not  pass  unpunished;  and 
though  he  and  many  of  his  successors  still  adhered 
to  calf-worship,  the  crime  was  not  unavenged,  for 
calamities  the  most  severe  and  protracted  were 
brought  upon  the  whole  nation. 

Bryant,  in  his  '  Mythology,'  regards  this  form  of 
idolatry  as  having  originated  in  the  Ark  (See  Ark- 
WORSHIP),  which  he  regards  as  identical  with  the 
ox  or  calf.  This,  however,  though  maintained  with 
much  learning  and  acuteness,  we  cannot  but  regard 
as  more  ingenious  than  well-founded. 

CALIG^E,  boots,  or  rather  half-boots,  which  in  an- 
cient Roman  wariai-e  were  worn  by  soldiers  as  a  part 
of  their  military  equipment,  and  in  the  early  Chris- 
tian church  were  worn  by  bishops  as  emlilematical  of 
tliat  spiritual  warfare  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
The  use  of  common  shoes  was  censured  as  unbe- 
coming. In  A.  D.  789,  the  priests  were  required  to 
wear  shoes  made  after  the  fashion  prevailing  at 
Rome.  In  the  middle  ages  the  priests  wore  in  the 
summer  a  lightei*kind  of  boots  called  wstiralin. 

CALirii,  or  KiiALiF  (Arab.  Successor),  the  high- 
est ecclesiastical  dignitary  among  the  Saracens,  or 
rather  tlie  supreme  dignitary  among  the  Mohanune- 
dans.  vested  with  absolute  authority  both  in  religious 
and  political  matters.  The  caliphs  are  regarded  as  the 
vicars  or  representatives  of  Mohammed.  It  is  one  of 
the  titles  of  the  Grand  SIguiorof  Turkey,  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Mohammed,  and  it  is  also  a  title  of  the  Sutiof 
Persia,  as  the  successor  of  Ali.  Being  the  imam,  or 
chief  priest  of  islauiism,  it  was  the  <liity  of  the  calii)li 
to  begin  the  public  prayers  in  the  principal  mosque  on 


Friday,  and  also  to  deliver  the  sei-mon.  Afterwards 
the  sermon  was  preached  by  an  assistant,  while  the 
devotional  exercises  continued  to  be  conducted  by 
the  caliph  in  person.  He  headed  the  pilgrims  in 
their  journey  to  Mecca,  and  led  the  armies  of  the 
empire  to  battle.  The  caliphs  usually  rode  to  the 
mosque  on  mules.  At  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
caliph's  palace  there  always  lumg  a  piece  of  black 
velvet,  twenty  cubits  long,  which  reached  to  the 
ground  and  was  called  the  caliph's  sleeve,  which  tlie 
gi-andees  of  the  court  were  wont  to  kiss  every  day 
with  gi-eat  respect.  When  Bagdad  was  taken  by 
the  Tartars  and  the  caliphate  destroyed,  the  Moham- 
medan princes  appointed  each  in  his  omi  dominions 
a  special  officer  to  discharge  the  spiritual  functions 
of  the  caliph.  The  name  of  this  othcer  in  Turkey  is 
Mufti  (which  see),  and  in  Persia  he  is  called  Sadue 
(which  see),  both  of  them  officers  vested  with  high 
spiritual  authoritv.     See  next  article. 

CALIPHATE,  the  office  of  a  caliph  in  Moham- 
medan countries.  It  continued  from  the  death  of  5Io- 
hammed  till  the  taking  of  Bagdad  by  the  Tartars  in 
the  fiSoth  year  of  the  Hegira.  Even  after  this  period, 
the  title  was  claimed  by  individuals  in  Egypt,  who 
assumed  to  be  of  the  fxmiily  of  the  Abassides,  and  the 
successors  of  the  Ai-abian  prophet.  Their  authority, 
however,  though  to  a  certain  extent  acknowledged, 
was  very  limited  in  its  nature,  being  entirely  restrict- 
ed to  religious  matters.  The  honour  of  being  the 
true  caliphs  and  successors  of  Mohammed  isasserled 
at  present  by  the  emperors  of  Morocco  to  belong  ex- 
clusively to  them.  The  title,  however,  wliich  they 
take,  is  that  of  grand-scherit^s. 

CALISTA,  a  nymph  of  Diana  in  ancient  Roman 
mythology,  who,  having  been  detected  in  an  intrigue 
witli  Jupiter,  is  said  to  have  been  turned  along  with 
her  child  into  bears.  Both  of  them  were  afterwards 
transfen-ed  by  Jupiter  to  the  heavens  as  constella- 
tions, under  the  names  of  Ursa  Major  and  Ursa 
Mmor,  the  Greater  and  the  I^esser  Bears. 

CALIXTINES  (Lat.  Cahi.r,  a  cup),  a  party  of  the 
Hussites,  or  followers  of  John  Huss,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  who  separated  from  their  bre- 
thren on  the  question  as  to  the  use  of  the  clialice  or 
cup  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The 
council  of  Constance,  A.  D.  1418,  had  passed  a  decree, 
which  was  afterwards  continued  by  the  council  of 
Trent,  denying  the  cup  to  the  laity,  and  limiting 
the  communion,  in  both  bread  and  wine,  to  the  offi- 
ciating priests  alone.  The  fathers  of  the  council 
found  the  utmost  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  people, 
particularly  of  Bohemia,  to  this  prohibition,  the  vcr- 
.sion  of  ^Vycliti'e's  New  Testament,  and  probably 
other  versions  in  other  languages,  having  been  at  this 
time  widely  circulated.  One  of  the  most  learned 
Komish  divines  of  the  period  wrote  an  elaborate 
treatise  against  '  Double  Communion,'  in  which  he 
sets  it  forth  as  one  ground  of  his  fears,  that  the  de- 
nial of  the  cu]i  to  the  laity  would  be  unacceptable 
to  the  eonnnuiiity  generally,  tliat  "  there  are  many 
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laymen  among  tlie  heretics  who  have  a  version  of  the 
Bible  in  the  vnlgar  tongue,  to  the  great  prejudice 
and  ofl'ence  of  the  Catholic  faith." 

Before  the  decree  of  the  coiuicil  of  Constance  had 
passed,  which  declared  the  lawfulness  of  commu- 
nion in  one  kind  only — a  practice  which  had  crept 
into  the  church  before  it  was  ecclesiastically  sanc- 
tioned— an  active  and  zealous  minister  of  the  re- 
forming party  hi  Bohemia,  Jacobel  de  Mise,  began 
to  preach  publicly  on  the  subject,  pro\"ing  incontest- 
ably  from  Scripture  that  all  communicants  were  en- 
titled to  receive  the  eucharist  in  both  kinds.  This 
opinion  was  adopted  and  publicly  supported  by  John 
IIuss  himself,  and  by  a  number  of  priests,  with  the 
full  approbation  of  the  people  generally.  The  com- 
munion was  dispensed  in  both  kinds,  accordingly,  in 
several  churches  in  Prague.  The  practice  spread  ex- 
tensively throughout  the  kingdom,  and  several  cu- 
rates and  vicars  who  disapproved  of  the  use  of  the 
cup  by  the  laity,  found  it  necessary  to  excommuni- 
cate those  of  their  people  who  adhered  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  reforming  party.  The  result  was  that  a 
large  party  was  formed,  who,  in  A.  D.  1419,  repaired 
to  a  mountain,  where  they  erected  a  tent  in  tlie  form 
of  a  chapel,  in  which  they  performed  divine  service, 
and  administered  the  communion  to  the  people  in 
both  elements.  From  tliis  interesting  service,  the 
Hussites  termed  the  mountain  Tabor,  which,  in  the 
Bohemian  language,  means  a  tent,  and  hence  the 
followers  of  Huss  came  to  be  called  Taborites 
(which  see).  The  mountain  where  they  had  thus 
been  privileged  to  assemble  and  partake  of  the  com- 
munion in  the  precise  manner  which  was  in  accord- 
ance with  its  original  institution,  became  a  favourite 
place  of  meeting.  Large  crowds  assembled  there  for 
divine  worship  and  the  observance  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  Dr.  M'Crie  mentions,  in  a  short  notice  of 
the  Taborites,  that  on  one  day  there  were  present  on 
Mount  Tabor,  as  they  called  their  meeting-place, 
above  forty-two  thousand  people. 

Notwithstanding  this  great  movement  in  favour  of 
Scriptural  doctrine  and  practice  among  the  reformed 
party  in  Bohemia,  there  were  still,  even  among  them, 
not  a  few  who  were  unwilhng  to  surrender  some  of 
those  tenets  and  observances  which  the  Romish  Church 
had  introduced.  The  dogma  of  transub-stantiation, 
the  celebration  of  the  mass,  and  the  practice  of  auricu- 
lar confession,  were  retained  by  some  of  the  Hussites, 
while  they  wore  discarded  by  others.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  a  great  schism  took  place  among 
them,  which,  commencing  in  a  diversity  of  opinion 
and  practice,  ended  in  an  open  rupture.  The  one 
party  took  the  name  of  Cahxtines,  from  their  distin- 
guisliing  tenet,  that  the  cup  ought  not  to  bo  withheld 
from  the  laity  in  tlie  sacrament  of  the  supper;  while 
the  other  ]iarty  retained  the  name  of  Taborites, 
which  had  previously  belonged  to  tlie  wliole  united 
body.  The  old  city  of  Prague,  the  capital  of  Bohe- 
mia, with  the  principal  nobility,  adhered  to  the  Ca- 
lixtines  ;  the  inhabitants  of  New  Prague,  with  those 


who  dwelt  at  Tabor  and  the  neighbourhood,  were  the 
principal  supporters  of  the  other  party.  They  were 
both  united  in  their  opposition  to  Rome  and  to  the 
greater  number  of  her  unscrlptural  dogmas,  but  the 
eifectlvenoss  of  their  assaults  against  the  common 
enemy  was  much  diminished  by  their  ecclesiastical 
separation  from  one  another. 

The  Emperor  Sigismund,  successor  to  Wenees- 
laus,  king  of  Bohemia,  had  declared  himself  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  Rome,  and  against  the  Hussites. 
Three  political  parties  at  that  time  divided  Bohemia  : 
the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  majority  of  the  no- 
bles, even  those  of  them  who  adhered  to  the  Calix- 
tines,  wished  to  retain  Sigismund  In  the  government ; 
the  party  of  Prague,  supported  by  a  large  body  of  the 
Calixtines,  were  in  favour  of  elevating  another  king 
to  the  throne  ;  and  the  whole  faction  of  the  Tabor- 
ites, with  Ziska  at  their  head,  wished  to  have  no 
king  at  all.  The  party  of  Prague  proposed  to  offer 
the  crown  of  their  country  to  the  kuig  of  Poland  ; 
and  both  the  Calixtines  and  Taborites  were  at  one 
in  sanctioning  and  carrying  out  this  proposal.  Em- 
bassies were  repeatedly  despatched  to  Poland  on  the 
subject.  The  sovereign,  who  then  occupied  the 
throne  of  Poland,  was  Vladislav  Jaguellon,  grand 
duke  of  Lithuania,  who  had  become  a  Christian  on 
his  marriage  with  Hedvlge,  queen  of  Poland,  in  A.  D. 
1386.  When  the  offer  of  the  crown  of  Bohemia 
was  made  to  him,  he  was  advanced  in  years,  and 
being  naturally  of  a  somewhat  irresolute  character, 
some  time  elapsed  before  he  came  to  a  decision.  At 
length  he  made  up  his  mind  to  reject  the  offer,  more 
especially  as  his  acceptance  of  it  was  violently  op- 
posed by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Poland,  by 
whom  the  Hussites  were  regarded  as  dangerous 
heretics ;  but,  in  combination  with  his  cousin,  the 
gi'and  duke  of  Lithuania,  Jaguellon  agi'oed  to  assist 
the  Bohemians  in  their  struggle  against  their  own 
sovereign,  who  wished  to  hand  them  over  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  Rome.  Coributt,  a  nephew  of  the 
king  of  Poland,  was  despatched  to  the  aid  of  the 
Hussites  with  five  thousand  ca\alry  and  a  sum  of 
money.  The  arrival  of  Coributt  with  his  Polish 
horsemen  In  Prague  was  a  source  of  joy  to  the  re- 
forming party,  but  a  cause  of  alarm  to  the  adherents 
of  the  Emperor  Sigismund.  Having  been  educated 
in  the  Greek  church,  the  gallant  stranger  was  In  no 
small  favour  with  the  Hussites,  as  he  coidd  con- 
scientiously partake  of  the  communion  in  both  kinds, 
while  the  royal  party  industriously  circulated  tlie 
most  unfavourable  reports  concerning  him,  as,  for 
instance,  that  he  was  not  baptized  in  the  name  of 
the  Trinity,  because  he  was  a  Russian,  and  an  ene- 
my to  the  Clu-Istian  name.  A  strong  party  wished 
to  elect  Coributt  king  of  Bohemia,  but  at  length 
matters  were  so  far  compromised  that  he  was  consti- 
tuted regent  of  the  kingdom. 

Meantime,  the  two  parties  Into  which  the  Hus- 
sites were  divided,  the  Calixtines  and  the  Taborites, 
came   to   an   open  disagi'eeraent.     The  nobles  and 
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magistrates  of  Prague  formed  the  resolution,  in 
1419,  of  treating  witli  the  Emperor.  Ziska,  the 
leader  of  tlie  Taboritcs,  declined  to  take  a  part  in 
this  treaty,  and  left  Prague  indignant  at  the  conduct 
of  the  nobility.  Wlien  Sigismund,  however,  at- 
tacked the  city  with  a  powerful  army,  Ziska  re- 
turned to  its  defence.  The  circumstances  which  led 
to  the  separation  of  the  two  parties  of  the  referring 
faction  are  thus  described  by  Dr.  JPCrie  :  "  While 
the  Taborites  resided  in  Prague  on  this  occasion, 
thev  performed  divine  service  according  to  the  mode 
which  appeared  to  them  most  scriptural.  Their 
ministers  wore  their  beards  like  other  men,  they 
had  not  the  shaven  crowns  of  the  Popish  priests, 
and  they  were  dressed  in  clothes  of  a  gi-ey  or  brown 
colour.  They  did  not  repeat  the  canonical  hours. 
Thev  performed  worship  sometimes  in  the  open  air, 
sometimes  in  private  houses,  avoiding  the  churches, 
either  because  they  were  dedicated  to  saints,  or  be- 
cause they  were  profaned  by  images.  They  observed 
none  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  mass.  Before  com- 
municating, the  whole  assembly,  kneeling,  repeated 
the  Lord'.s  Prayer.  After  this,  the  minister  who 
was  to  officiate,  approached  a  table  covered  with 
white  linen,  upon  which  stood  the  bread  and  wine. 
The  bread  was  cut  or  broken,  for  they  did  not  use 
wafers  The  wine  was  not  in  cups  of  gold  or  silver 
which  had  been  consecrated,  but  in  vessels  of  pew- 
ter, wood,  or  stone.  The  minister  pronounced,  with 
a  loud  voice,  and  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  the  words  of 
consecration.  This  being  finished,  he  caused  the 
other  ministers  present  and  the  people  to  communi- 
cate. They  did  not  elevate  the  eucharist  after  con- 
secration, and  consequently  did  not  adore  it ;  nor 
did  they  keep  any  of  it  till  next  day. 

"  This  service,  so  simple,  so  novel,  shocked  the 
university  and  a  gi"eat  many  of  the  priests  in  the  city 
of  Prague.  They  had  banished  the  costly  and  su- 
perfluous ornaments  of  the  service,  but  they  re- 
tained all  the  other  rites,  and  in  particular  used  the 
canon  of  the  mass.  Zealous  for  the  old  ritual,  they 
could  not  refrain  from  publicly  exclaiming  against 
the  Taborites  for  their  neglect  of  it.  These,  in 
their  turn,  blamed  the  Popish  service  as  totally  des- 
titute of  Scripture  authority,  and  stigmatized  those 
who  stickled  for  it  as  Pharisees.  The  people  min- 
gled in  the  quaiTcl  of  their  priests  ;  one  party  ap- 
proved the  Calixtine  rite,  another  iireferred  the  Ta- 
borite.  Some  of  the  iidiabitanfs  refused  to  i-eceive 
the  communion  from  the  hands  of  their  priests,  un- 
less they  laid  aside  their  sacerdotal  vestments ;  and 
the  women,  at  the  instigation  of  their  husbands,  hin- 
dered them  from  performing  the  service  with  their 
ornaments.  It  was  in  tliis  manner  that,  in  the  year 
1420,  the  sad  division  originated." 

The  principles  of  the  Calixtines  were  perhaps  more 
obviously  opposed  to  those  of  the  Komish  church 
than  might  have  been  expected  at  that  period. 
They  required  that  the  Word  of  God  should  be  ex- 
pounded to  the  jieople  with  all  .simplicity,  and  with 


a  view  to  edification ;  that  the  communion  should 
be  dispensed  in  both  kinds  ;  that  the  clergy  should 
devote  themselves  exclusively  to  their  ministerial 
work,  and  strive  to  exhibit  a  holy  .and  consistent  ex- 
ample to  their  flocks,  and  that  should  any  of  them 
be  guilty  of  violating  the  laws,  they  should  be 
punished  accordingly.  They  taught  that  the  cir- 
cumstantials of  divine  institutions  were,  in  many 
cases,  left  to  be  regulated  by  human  arrangement, 
and  that  the  opinions  of  the  fathers  were  only  to  be 
regarded  when  not  contrary  to  Scripture. 

Various  conferences  were  held  between  the  Ca- 
lixtines and  the  Taborites,  with  a  view,  if  possible, 
to  come  to  a  common  understanding  upon  the  dis- 
puted points.  But  all  such  meetings  were  inetl'ec- 
tual.  They  differed  on  several,  even  of  the  essen- 
tial, doctrines  of  Christianity,  but  more  especially  on 
the  eucharist.  The  Calixtines  agreed  with  the  Ro- 
man church  on  transubstantiation,  and  various  other 
matters  connected  with  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  only 
dissented  from  them  on  two  points  ;  they  adminis- 
tered it  under  both  elements,  and  they  gave  it  to 
inftmts,  justifying  the  practice  by  the  statement  of 
our  blessed  Lord,  John  vi.  53,  "  Then  Jesus  said 
unto  them.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  Except 
ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  his 
blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you."  The  Calixtines  con- 
tinued for  several  years  to  maintain  their  pecu- 
liar tenets,  but  joined  with  the  Taborites  in  op- 
posing the  encroachments  of  Rome.  War  had 
raged  in  Bohemia  for  a  long  period,  and  in  1433 
the  council  of  Basil,  desirous  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  civil  distractions  of  the  country,  invited 
the  Bohemians  to  attend  the  council.  They  ap- 
peared at  Constance  to  the  number  of  three  hundred 
men,  and  in  name  of  their  countrymen  proposed  the 
four  following  articles:  (1.)  Whoever  would  be 
saved  must  receive  the  eucharist  in  both  kinds. 
(2.)  Temporal  authority  is  forbidden  to  the  clergy 
by  the  Divine  law.  (3.)  The  preaching  of  the  Word 
of  God  should  be  free  to  every  man.  (4.)  Public 
crimes  must  by  no  means  go  unpunished.  On  these 
points  four  Bohemian  divines  ami  four  members  of 
the  council  disputed  for  fifty  days.  The  council 
answered  their  demands  in  so  equivocal  a  manner 
that  they  abruptly  broke  off  the  negotiation  and  re- 
turned home.  The  Calixtines  were  disposed  to  close 
the  war,  but  the  Taborites  stenily  refused  to  yield. 
Afterwards  ^Eneas  Sylvius,  who  was  sent  into  Bo- 
hemia by  the  council,  succeeded  in  reconciling  the 
Calixtines  to  the  Roman  see,  by  simply  acceding  to 
their  wish  on  what  they  regarded  as  their  grand 
distinctive  point,  the  granting  the  use  of  the  cup 
to  the  laitv.     See  Hussites,  T.\noKiTES. 

CALIXTINS,  the  followers  of  George  Calixtus, 
a  distinguished  Lutheran  theologian  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  He  was  bom  in  1586  at  Melby  in 
Ilolstein,  and  after  a  brilliant  career  as  a  divine  and 
professor,  he  died  in  1G5G.  His  treatises  on  the  va- 
rious jioints  of  controversy  between  Protestants  and 
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Romanists  were  considered  as  among  tlie  most  acute, 
learned,  and  conclusive  polemical  writings  of  the 
time.  He  gave  rise  to  a  class  of  Christians  who  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Syncretists,  and  who  alleged  that 
the  points  of  diflcrence  between  the  Calvmists  and 
Lutherans  were  of  less  importance  than  the  doc- 
trines in  which  they  were  agreed,  and  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  was  less  distinctly  declared  in 
the  Old  Testament  than  in  the  New.  By  the  asser- 
tion of  these  opinions  he  exposed  himself  to  the  per- 
secution of  the  Lutheran  theologians,  from  whom, 
however,  he  was  protected  by  the  elector  George  I. 
of  Saxony,  at  the  diet  of  Ratisbon  in  1655.  The 
Calixtins  endeavoured  to  unite  the  Romish,  Calvin- 
ist,  and  Lutheran  churches  in  the  bonds  of  charity 
and  mutual  kindness,  alleging  that  the  fimdamenfal 
doctrines  of  Christianity  were  preserved  pure  in  all 
the  three  communions,  and  that  the  opinions  of  the 
first  tlve  centuries  were  to  be  held  as  of  equal  truth 
and  authority  with  Scripture  itself. 

CALIZA,  the  ceremony  among  the  Jews  called 
"  the  loosing  of  the  shoe,"  which  is  performed  when 
an  individual  refuses  to  marry  his  brother's  widow, 
and  to  raise  up  seed  unto  his  brother.  In  such  a 
case,  it  is  decreed  in  Deut.  xxv.  9,  10,  "  Then  shall 
his  brother's  wife  come  unto  him  in  the  presence  of 
the  elders,  and  loose  his  shoe  from  off  his  foot,  and 
spit  in  his  face,  and  shall  answer  and  say,  So  shall  it 
be  done  unto  that  man  that  will  not  build  up  his 
brother's  house.  And  his  name  shall  be  called  in 
Israel,  The  house  of  him  that  hath  his  shoe  loosed." 
The  ceremony  is  gone  through  in  the  following  man- 
ner. Tln-ee  Rabbis,  accompanied  by  two  witnesses, 
go  out  on  the  preceding  evening,  and  agree  upon  a 
proper  spot  where  the  transaction  is  to  take  place. 
Next  day,  at  the  close  of  the  morning  service,  the 
congregation  repair  to  the  locality  tixed  on,  where 
the  Rabbis  call  the  widow  and  the  brother-in-law 
before  them,  who,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembly, 
make  a  public  declaration  that  the  object  of  their 
appearance  is  to  procure  their  freedom  and  discharge. 
The  principal  Rabbi  examines  the  man,  argues  with 
him,  and  endeavours  to  prevail  upon  him  to  marry 
this  his  brother's  widow.  If  he  refuses  to  comply 
^^ith  the  request,  he  is  again  subjected  to  an  exa- 
mination upon  the  point,  and  if  still  determined,  he 
puts  on  a  shoe  which  is  too  large  for  him,  and  the 
woman,  attended  by  one  of  the  Rabbis,  repeats  Deut. 
xxv.  7,  "  And  if  the  man  Uke  not  to  take  his  brother's 
wife,  then  let  his  brother's  wife  go  up  to  the  gate 
unto  the  elders,  and  say,  My  husband's  brother  re- 
fuseth  to  raise  up  unto  his  brother  a  name  in  Israel,  he 
will  not  perform  the  duty  of  my  husband's  brother." 
Then  the  brother-in-law  immediately  replies,  "I 
like  not  to  take  her;"  and  upon  this,  the  woman 
looses  the  shoe  and  takes  it  off,  throwing  it  upon  the 
gi-ound  with  the  utmost  anger  and  disdain,  repeat- 
ing with  the  assistance  of  the  Rabbi,  "  So  shall  it  be 
done  unto  the  man  that  will  not  build  up  his  bro- 
ther's house,  and  his  name  shall  be  called  in  Israel, 


The  house  of  him  that  hath  his  shoe  loosed." 
This  form  of  words  she  repeats  thrice,  and  thrice  the 
witnesses  reply,  "  His  shoe  is  loosed."  The  Rabbi 
now  informs  the  widow  that  she  is  at  liberty  to 
marry  whom  she  pleases,  and  if  she  requii'es  a  cer- 
tificate to  that  effect,  it  is  immediately  granted. 
Tlie  permission  to  marry  is  called  by  the  Jews  Ca- 
liza.  In  ancient  times  a  man  was  held  in  great  re- 
spect who  complied  with  the  injunction  to  many  his 
brother's  widow ;  but  the  custom  is  seldom  followed 
among  the  modern  Jews,  who,  wdien  they  marry 
their  daughters  to  one  of  several  brothers,  are  in  the 
habit  of  requiring  a  previous  contract  to  be  drawn 
up,  engaging  that,  in  case  of  the  husband's  decease, 
the  widow  shall  be  set  at  liberty  without  relinquish- 
ing any  of  her  pretensions.  Some  will  oblige  the 
husband  if  he  happens  to  become  dangerou.sly  ill,  to 
grant  his  Avife  a  divorce  that  her  brother-in-law,  after 
his  decease,  may  have  no  claims  upon  her. 

CALLIGENEIA,  a  surname  of  Dejueter  or  of 
GvEA  (which  see). 

CALLIOPE,  one  of  the  nine  muses  in  the  ancient 
mythology  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Calliope 
was  the  muse  of  epic  poetry,  and  is  usually  repre- 
sented with  a  tablet  and  stylus,  and  sometimes  with 
a  roll  of  paper.     See  Muses. 

CALLIPHANA,  a  priestess  of  Vella,  who  was 
made  a  Roman  citizen  B.  c.  98,  preparatory  to  the 
Velienses  obtaining  the  Roman  franchise. 

CALLIPYGOS,  a  surname  of  Aphrodite  (which 
see). 

CALLISTE,  a  surname  o(  Artemis,  under  which 
she  was  worshipped  at  Athens. 

CALLISTEIA,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Lesbos,  at 
which  females  assembled  in  the  temple  of  Hera, 
when  the  fairest  received  the  prize  of  beauty.  A 
contest  of  the  same  kind  took  place  in  Ai'cadia,  and 
another  among  the  Eleans,  but  in  this  last  men  only 
were  permitted  to  contend  for  the  prize  of  beauty. 

CALOYERS,  the  general  name  applied  to  the 
monks  of  the  Greek  church.  The  word  is  taken 
from  a  Greek  word  kahgero!,  good  old  men.  They 
follow  luiiversally  the  order  of  St.  Basil  (which 
see).  They  have  among  them  three  ranks  or  de- 
grees :  the  Novices  or  Probationers,  termed  Archari; 
the  Proficient,  called  Microchemi ;  and  the  Perfect, 
named  Mcgalochemi.  Such  of  them  as  read  mass  are 
properly  named  regular  priests,  who  become  in 
coui'se  of  time  Hkroinonachi,  sacred  monks,  and 
never  officiate  but  on  solemn  festivals.  The  Ca- 
lovers  are  likewise  divided  into  Coenobites,  An- 
chorets, and  Recluses. 

An  applicant  for  the  privilege  of  becoming  a  Ca- 
lover  makes  known  his  wish,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  Hieromonachus.  In  former  times,  the  Supe- 
rior or  Archimandrite,  always  examined  the  novice, 
and  obliged  him,  by  way  of  probation,  to  reside  for 
three  years  in  the  convent,  at  the  close  of  which 
period,  his  head  was  shaved  in  the  form  of  a  crown. 
This  custom  was  established  m  the  reign  and  bv 
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the  appointment  of  the  Emperor  Justinian.  After- 
wards the  year's  probation  was  redueed  to  six 
months ;  the  noviee,  liowever,  was  bound,  tliough  in 
a  layman's  liabit,  to  practise  for  a  considerable  time 
tlie  laws  and  constitutions  of  a  monastic  life.  If,  at 
tlie  termination  of  the  probationary  period,  he  was 
determined  to  persevere  in  his  original  purpose,  the 
superior  accompanied  him  to  church,  where,  after 
making  solemn  inquiry  into  the  motives  by  which 
he  was  actuated  in  proposing  to  become  a  monk,  he 
gave  him  the  dress  of  his  order,  and,  after  reciting 
several  prayers  suited  to  the  occasion,  lie  cut  olf  a 
lock  of  his  hair,  which  he  athxed  with  a  piece  of 
wax  to  the  church  wall  close  to  tlie  altar. 

Tlve  Ccenobites  were  formerly  under  ^■cry  strict  dis- 
cipline, which,  however,  is  now  much  rela.xed.  Their 
chief  employment  from  midnight  to  sunset  is  recit- 
ing their  sacred  office.  The  Anchorets  reside  in 
private  dwellings  near  the  monasteries,  spending 
their  time  through  the  week  iu  cultivating  a  little 
spot  of  ground,  and  mingling  their  manual  labours 
with  frequent  devotional  exercises.  The  Recluses 
again,  shut  themselves  up  in  grottos  and  caverns  on 
the  tops  of  mountains,  and  subsist  wholly  upon  alms 
sent  them  from  the  neighbouring  inonasterics. 
Those  of  the  Caloyers  who  reside  in  monasteries 
are  engaged  in  the  almost  incessant  repetition  of 
prayers.  They  commence  at  midnight  by  reciting 
an  office  two  hours  in  length,  which  from  the  time 
at  which  it  is  reiieated  is  called  the  Me.iomjction  or 
midnight  office.  They  then  retire  to  their  cells 
till  live  in  the  morning,  when  they  repeat  the 
terce,  sext,  and  mass,  after  which  they  repair  to  the 
refectory,  where  a  lecture  is  read  till  dinner.  At 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  they  say  vespers  ;  and 
at  six  go  to  supper,  after  which  they  recite  an  office 
called  \\\^  Apodipho  ;  and  at  eight  each  monk  retires 
to  his  chamber  for  repose  till  midnight.  Every  day 
after  matins  they  confess  their  faults  on  their  knees 
to  their  superior. 

The  dress  of  the  Caloyers  is  b!ack,  or  at  least  dai'k 
brown,  being  a  kind  of  cassock  girt  round  about 
them  with  a  surcingle  or  belt  of  the  same  colour. 
They  wear  also  black,  fiat-crowned  caps,  witli  a 
piece  of  black  cloth  sewed  to  the  lining,  and  hang- 
ing down  upon  the  shoulders.  The  dress  some- 
what varies  in  the  dili'erent  classes  of  monks.  The 
Achari,  probationers  or  monks  of  the  lowest  order, 
wear  nothing  but  a  plain  dark  tunic  made  of  coarse 
cloth.  The  professed  monks,  or  Microchemi, 
wear  a  larger  and  much  handsomer  dress.  The 
Perfect  again,  or  Megalocheini,  wear  a  fidl-sleeved 
gown  and  scapulary,  and  when  they  die  are  buried 
in  these  robes  as  the  badges  of  their  profession.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  monastic  dress,  the  Caloyers 
wear  over  their  shoulders  a  square  piece  of  stutV,  on 
which  are  represented  the  cross,  and  the  other  mai  ks 
of  the  passion  of  our  Saviour,  with  those  contracted 
words,  .IC.  XC.  NC,  that  is,  Jesus  Ckrittiis  vincit, 
Jesus  Christ  conquers. 


Dr.  Henderson,  in  his  valuable  edition  of  Buck's 
'  Theological  Dictionary,'  gives  the  most  recent  ac- 
count of  the  monasteries  in  which  the  Greek  monks 
reside :  "  The  most  considerable  monastery  of  the 
Greek  Caloyers  iu  Asia,  is  that  of  Mount  Sinai, 
which  was  founded  by  the  Emperor  Justinian,  and 
endowed  with  sixty  thousand  crowns  revenue.  The 
abbot  of  this  monas'tery,  who  is  also  an  archbishop, 
has  under  him  two  hundred  religious.  This  convent 
is  a  large  square  building,  surrounded  %vith  walls 
fifty  feet  high,  and  with  but  one  gate,  which  is 
blocked  up  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  Arabs. 
On  the  eastern  side  there  is  a  window,  through  which 
those  within  draw  up  the  pilgrims  in  a  basket,  which 
they  let  down  by  a  pulley.  Not  many  miles  beyond 
this,  they  have  another,  dedicated  to  St.  Catharine. 
It  is  situated  in  the  place  where  Moses  made  the 
bitter  waters  sweet.  It  has  a  garden,  with  a  planta- 
tion of  more  than  ten  thousand  palm  trees,  from 
whence  the  monks  draw  a  considerable  revenue. 
There  is  another  in  Palestine,  four  or  five  leagues 
from  Jerusalem,  situated  in  the  most  barren  place 
imaginable.  The  gate  of  the  convent  is  covered  with 
tlie  skins  of  crocodiles,  to  prevent  the  Arabs  setting 
fire  to  it,  or  breaking  it  to  pieces  with  stones.  It 
has  a  large  tower,  in  which  there  is  always  a  monk, 
who  gives  notice  by  a  bell  of  the  ajiproach  of  the 
Arabs,  or  any  wild  beasts. 

"  The  Caloyers,  or  Greek  monks,  have  a  great 
number  of  monasteries  in  Europe ;  among  which 
that  of  Penteli,  a  mountain  of  Attica,  near  Athens, 
is  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  situation,  and  a  very 
good  library.  That  of  Callimachus,  a  principal 
town  of  the  island  of  Chios,  is  remarkable  for  the 
occasion  of  its  foundation.  It  is  called  Niamog- 
ni,  i.  e.  the  sole  Virrjin,  its  church  having  been  built 
in  memory  of  an  image  of  the  holy  virgin,  miracu- 
lously found  on  a  tree,  being  the  only  one  left  of 
several  which  had  been  consumed  by  fire.  Con- 
.stantine  Monomachus,  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
being  informed  of  this  miracle,  made  a  vow  to  build 
a  church  in  that  place,  if  he  recovered  his  throne, 
from  wliich  he  had  been  driven  ;  which  he  executed 
in  the  year  1050.  The  convent  is  large,  and  built 
iu  the  manner  of  a  castle.  It  consists  of  about  two 
hundred  religious,  and  its  revenues  amount  to  sixty 
thousand  piastres,  of  which  the)'  pay  five  hundred 
yearly  to  the  grand  seignior.  There  is  in  Amourga, 
one  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  called  Spor- 
ades,  a  monastery  of  Greek  Calcpyers,  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin  ;  it  is  a  large  and  deep  cavern,  on  the 
top  of  a  very  higli  hill,  and  is  entered  by  a  ladder  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  steps.  The  church,  refectory,  and 
cells  of  the  religious  who  inhabit  this  grotto,  are  dug 
out  of  the  sides  of  the  rock  with  admirable  artifice. 
Put  the  most  celebrated  monasteries  of  Greek  Ca- 
loyers are  those  of  Mount  Athos,  in  Macedonia. 
They  are  twenty-three  in  number;  and  the  religious 
live  in  them  so  regularly,  that  the  Turks  themselves 
have  a  great  esteem  for  them,  and  often  recommend 
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themselves  to  their  prayers.  Every  thhig  in  them 
is  magnificent ;  and,  notwithstanding  tliey  luive  been 
under  the  Tm-k  for  so  long  a  time,  tliey  have  lost  no- 
thing of  their  grandeur.  The  principal  of  these 
monasteries  are  De  la  Panagia  and  Anna  Laura. 
The  religious,  who  aspire  to  the  highest  dignities, 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  East  to  perform  here 
their  noviciate,  and,  after  a  stay  of  some  years,  are 
received,  upon  their  return  into  their  ovm  country, 
as  apostles.  The  Calnyers  of  Mount  Athos  have  a 
great  aversion  to  the  Pope,  and  relate  that  a  Roman 
pontifi',  having  visited  their  monasteries,  had  plun- 
dered and  burned  some  of  them,  because  they  would 
not  adore  him." 

In  addition  to  the  Caloyers  or  monks  properly  so 
called,  there  are  also  attached  to  each  monastery  a 
number  of  lay-brothers,  who  devote  themselves  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  ground  that  the  regular  monks 
may  be  undisturbed  in  their  devotional  exercises. 
Over  all  the  Caloyers  there  are  visitors  or  exarchs, 
who  visit  the  convents  under  their  inspection,  with 
the  principal,  if  not  solo,  design  of  collecting  the 
taxes  paid  by  the  dilferent  mona.steries  to  tlie  pa- 
triarch. The  Greek  monasteries  are  in  general  very 
rich,  particularly  some  of  those  on  Mount  Atlicis. 
There  are  also  mendicant  friars,  who  wander  up  and 
down  the  country  receiving  contributions  for  the 
support  of  their  respective  convents. 

Besides  the  monasteries,  various  nunneries  are 
found  in  which  female  Caloyers  reside,  and  who, 
in  the  intervals  of  their  devotional  exercises,  employ 
themselves  in  sewing  anil  knitting  useful  articles  of 
dress,  which  they  sell  to  the  Turks,  who  have  free 
admission  at  particular  periods  for  the  purchase  of 
the  articles  wrought  by  the  nuns.  Tliese  female  Ca- 
loyers are  many  of  them  widows.  They  make  no 
vow,  and  are  not  coniined  to  the  convent,  whicli 
they  may  leave  at  any  time.  The  abbot  of  the 
monastery  to  which  the  nimnery  is  attached,  sends 
one  of  his  most  venerable  monks  to  visit  the  nuns 
every  da\-,  and  officiates  for  them  as  their  priest  and 
father  confessor ;  but  all  other  priests  are  forbidden 
under  severe  penalties  to  enter  the  nunneries.  See 
Atiics,  Mount  (Monks  of). 

CALUMET,  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
French  word  chalumeau,  a  pipe,  regarded  by  the 
North  American  Indians  with  the  utmost  venera- 
tion, viewed  by  them  as  a  mystery,  and  as  a  pre- 
sent made  by  the  Smi  to  mankind.  The  Calumet  is 
thus  described  by  La  Potherie,  who  resided  in 
Canada  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
"  '  It  is  a  khid  of  very  long  pipe  made  of  red  stones, 
adorned  -with  the  heads  of  woodpeckers,  and  of  a 
kind  of  ducks  that  perch  upon  trees.  The  head  of 
those  birds  is  of  the  finest  scarlet  in  the  world,  and 
is  beautitied  with  fine  feathers.'  In  the  middle  of 
the  tube  or  body  of  tlie  Calumet,  they  hang  or  fix 
certain  feathers,  taken  from  the  wings  of  a  bii-d, 
•  which  they  call  Kibon,  a  kind  of  eagle.  They  al- 
ways dance  the  Calumet  before  they  undertake  any 


considerable  enterprise.  Father  Hennepin  gives  us  a 
much  more  accurate  description  of  this  instrument : 
'  The  Calumet,'  says  he,  '  is  a  great  smoking-pipe,  of 
red,  white,  or  black  marble.  It  is  pretty  much  like 
a  poll-axe  ;  has  a  very  smooth  head,  and  the  tube, 
which  is  about  two  feet  and  a-half  long,  is  made  of  a 
pretty  strong  reed  or  cane,  set  off  with  feathers  of 
all  sorts  of  colours,  with  several  mats  made  of  wo- 
man's hair,  variously  interwoven.  To  tliis  they  fix 
two  wings,  which  makes  it  something  like  Mercury's 
caduceus,  or  the  wand  which  ambassadors  of  peace 
held  formerly  in  their  hands.  They  thrnst  this  reed 
through  the  necks  of  huars,  which  are  birds  speckled 
with  black  and  v/hite,  and  about  the  bigness  of  our 
geese,  or  through  the  necks  of  the  above-mentioned 
ducks.  These  ducks  are  of  three  or  four  different 
colours.  Every  nation  adorns  the  Calumet,  as  custom, 
or  their  own  fancy  shall  suggest.  The  Calumet  is  a 
passport  to  all  who  go  to  the  allies  of  such  nations  as 
send  it.  It  is  a  symbol  of  peace,  and  they  are  uni- 
versally of  opinion,  that  some  gi'eat  misfortune  would 
befall  any  person  who  should  violate  the  faith  of  it. 
It  is  the  seal  of  all  undertakings,  of  all  important 
affairs,  and  public  ceremonies.'  La  Hontan  relates, 
that  the  '  tube  of  the  Calumet  is  four  or  fi\e  feet 
long,  and  the  body  of  this  pipe  is  about  eight  inches 
(in  diameter  I  suppose)  and  tlie  bowl  in  which  the 
tob.acco  is  laid,  three.'" 

The  North  American  Indians  looked  upon  the 
sun  as  the  lord  of  the  universe,  and  they  were  wont 
to  ofl'er  him  tobacco,  which  they  called  smoking  the 
sun.  A  religious  ceremony  of  this  nature  is  thus 
briefly  noted  by  Picart :  "  The  chiefs  of  the  famihes 
assemble  by  day-break  at  the  house  of  one  of  their 
principal  men.  The  latter  lights  the  Calumet,  ofl'ers 
it  thrice  to  the  rising-sun,  and  waving  it  with  both 
Ids  hands  according  to  its  course,  till  he  comes  to 
the  point  from  whence  he  first  began,  he  addresses 
his  prayers  at  the  same  time  to  the  Sun,  implores  his 
protection,  beseeches  him  to  direct  him  in  his  under- 
takings, and  recommends  all  the  families  of  the  can- 
ton or  province  to  his  care.  After  which  the  chief 
smokes  in  the  Calumet,  and  presents  it  to  the  as- 
sembly, in  order  th.at  every  member  of  it  may  smoke 
the  Sun  in  his  turn."  This  ceremony  is  never  per- 
formed but  on  important  occasions. 

Travellers  tell  us  that  the  North  American  In- 
dians have  their  Cahimet  of  war,  and  their  Calumet 
of  peace,  whicli  are  known  from  each  other  by  the 
dhfference  of  the  feathers.  Whenever  a  people, 
whose  herald  has  left  the  Calumet  with  another  peo- 
ple, is  attacked  by  an  enemy,  that  which  received  it 
is  bound  to  stand  by  the  invaded  nation.  In  case  a 
mediator,  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  presents  the 
Calumet,  there  immediately  follows  a  suspension  of 
hostilities  ;  and  if  both  sides  accept  of  it,  and  smoke 
out  of  the  Calumet,  a  peace  is  immediately  con- 
cluded. La  Potherie  informs  us,  that  by  red  fea- 
thers on  the  Calumet  assistance  is  denoted ;  white 
and  grey  mixed  signify  a  solid  peace  and  an  offer  of 
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assistance,  not  only  to  those  to  whom  the  Calumet  is 
presented,  but  also  to  flicir  allies.  A  Calumet  that 
is  red  on  one  side,  and  white  and  grey  mingled  to- 
gether on  the  other,  has  a  double  meaning,  eitlier 
or  war  or  peace,  according  to  the  side  which  is 
turned.  Tlie  Calumet  dance  is  often  called  the  In- 
dian war-dance.  The  following  account  of  it  as 
given  by  an  old  traveller,  may  be  interesting : 
"They  surround  the  ballroom  with  branches  of 
ti-ees,  and  spread  a  great  mat  made  of  bulrushes, 
painted  with  several  colom-s,  and  place  on  this  mat, 
which  serves  for  a  carpet,  the  manitou,  or  tutelary 
deity,  of  the  person  who  gives  the  dance.  They 
place  the  Calumet  to  the  right  hand  of  this  god ;  for 
this  festival  is  celebrated  in  his  honour,  or  it  is  he 
at  least  that  presides  at  the  ceremony ;  and  they 
raise  round  the  Calumet  a  trophy  of  bows,  arrows, 
clubs,  and  axes.  After  having  thus  disposed  things 
in  their  order,  and  a  little  before  the  dance  begins, 
that  is  to  say,  as  the  assembly  grows  more  and  more 
numerous,  they  go  and  -salute  the  deity.  This  hom- 
age consists  in  perfuming  him  with  tobacco.  The 
finest  voices  are  allowed  the  best  seats,  and  the  rest 
range  themselves  in  a  ruig  under  the  trees,  all  of 
them  in  a  sitting  posture.  One  of  the  chief  in  the  as- 
sembly takes  up  the  Calumet,  in  a  very  respectful 
manner,  and  holding  it  in  both  his  hands,  dances  in 
cadence,  himself  dancing  at  the  same  time,  observing 
always  to  keep  time  with  his  fingers.  All  the  mo- 
tions of  the  Calumet  are  odd  and  whimsical,  and 
have  perhaps  their  meaning.  They  sometimes  show 
it  to  the  assembly,  then  present  it  to  the  sun,  and 
often  hold  it  towards  the  groimd ;  they  extend  its 
wings,  as  if  they  were  going  to  set  it  a  flying  ;  lastly, 
they  bring  it  near  the  mouths  of  those  present,  as  if 
they  were  going  to  give  them  the  Calumet  to  kiss. 
This  is  the  first  act  of  that  rejoicing,  which  we  may 
call  a  religious  festival.  They  afterwards  have  a 
combat,  to  which  they  are  animated  by  the  sound 
of  drums,  or  a  kind  of  kettle-drum ;  and  the  voices 
sometimes  sing  in  chorus  with  the  warlike  instru- 
ment. Then  the  savage,  who  has  the  Calumet  in 
his  hand,  invites  some  yoiuig  champion  to  take  up 
the  weapons  that  are  hid  under  the  mat,  and  chal- 
lenges him  to  fight  with  him;  when  the  young  war- 
rior taking  his  bow,  his  aiTows,  and  -axe,  attacks 
him  who  has  the  Calumet  in  his  hand.  The  combat 
is  fought  in  cadence,  when  the  Calumet,  which  at 
first  seemed  to  quit  the  field,  is  declared  to  be  vic- 
torious. They  were  certain  that  fate  would  declare 
in  its  favour.  The  third  act  of  the  ceremony  re- 
lates eutirely  to  the  conqueror  of  the  young  warrior. 
lie  relates  his  military  achievement  to  the  assembly, 
striking  with  a  club  upon  a  post  that  is  fixed  in  the 
centre  of  the  circle,  at  the  conclusion  of  ever}'  inci- 
dent, as  La  Ilontan  assures  us ;  and  when  lie  has  no 
more  to  say,  the  president  of  the  assembly  makes 
him  a  present  of  a  fine  robe  of  beaver  skin ;  after 
which  the  Calumet  is  given  into  the  hands  of  an- 
other savage,  and  from  thence  to  a  third,  and  so  on 


till  the  whole  assembly  have  perfoiTned  the  same  ce- 
remony. If  the  Cahmiet  is  danced  upon  account  of 
an  alliance,  the  president  concludes  the  ceremony,  by 
presenting  the  Calumet  to  the  deputies  of  the  na- 
tion with  whom  the  alliance  is  made."  When  the 
Calumet  of  peace  is  brought  to  an  Indian  village,  all 
the  villagers,  especially  the  young  persons,  dance 
round  the  person  bringing  it.  In  short,  whenever 
anything  of  importance  is  to  be  performed,  tlie  Ca- 
lumet occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  matter. 

CALVIN  (John),  the  celebrated  French  refonii- 
er,  was  born  10th  July  1509,  at  Noyon  in  Picardy. 
Bom  of  respectable  parents,  he  received  a  some- 
what liberal  education  in  early  life,  and  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  studying  several  years  at  the  Col- 
lege-de-la-Marche  in  Paris  under  the  tuition  of  Ma- 
turin  Cordier,  one  of  the  distinguished  scholars  of 
his  day.  Reared  from  infancy  in  the  Romish 
faith,  he  entertained  a  warm  attachment  to  its  ritual, 
and  a  natural  aversion  to  those  heretical  opinions 
which  had  already  given  rise  to  a  bitter  persecu- 
tion. But  while  young  Calvin  was  at  heart  a 
keen  Romanist,  he  gave  early  symptoms  of  being 
influenced  by  firm  conscientiousness  and  care- 
ful attention  to  the  most  scrupulous  morality. 
Among  his  fellow-students,  indeed,  he  was  conspi- 
cuous for  assiduous  devotion  to  study,  and  for  a 
rare  combination  of  acuteness  and  profundity  of 
genius,  lie  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  college  of 
the  Capettes,  founded  m  the  city  of  Noyon.  Here 
he  spent  his  whole  time  in  study,  and  having  sho%vn 
from  infancy  a  peculiar  inclination  towai'ds  sa- 
cred pursuits,  his  father  early  destined  him  for  the 
church.  At  that  period  it  was  a  common  practice 
to  confer  ecclesiastical  titles  and  revenues  on  chil- 
dren. Accordingly,  when  only  about  twelve  years 
of  age,  John  Calvin  was  invested  with  the  chap- 
laincy of  La  Gcsine.  On  the  eve  of  Corpus  C/irlsti 
day,  the  bishop  solemnly  cut  otf  the  child's  hair, 
and  by  this  ceremony  of  the  tonsure,  Calvin  was 
admitted  into  the  number  of  the  clergy,  and  became 
capable  of  entering  into  holy  orders,  and  of  holding 
a  benefice  without  residing  on  the  spot.  Two  years 
after  this  the  city  of  Noyon  was  visited  with  a  se- 
vere pestilence,  which  cut  off  many  of  the  citizens. 
The  father  of  the  young  chaplain,  desirous  to  remove 
his  son  from  the  scene  of  danger  and  death,  sought 
leave  of  absence  for  him  during  the  plague,  and, 
having  obtained  it,  Calvin  was  sent  to  Paris  to  pro- 
secute his  studies  still  farther.  Wliile  resident 
in  the  capital,  he  found  a  home  in  the  house  of  an 
uncle,  Richard  Cauvin,  where  he  applied  himself  to 
his  studies  with  the  utmost  assiduity,  and  made 
great  progress  in  the  Latin  language  and  literature. 
The  friends  of  the  Reformation  had  already  become 
numerous  in  France  as  well  as  in  Germany,  ami  the 
fires  of  persecution  were  burning  witli  fearftd  inten- 
sity. It  was  not  likely  that  the  tlioughtful  and 
penetrating  mind  of  the  young  student  could  fail  to 
reflect  on  tlie  points  of  controver.sy  between  the  Uo 
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raanists  anJ  the  Keformed.  But  wliatever  may  have 
been  his  internal  struggles,  he  still  tenaciously  ad- 
hered to  his  early  taith,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty 
he  obtained,  through  the  influence  of  his  fatlier,  tiie 
rectory  of  Pont  L'Eveque  at  Noyon,  and  a  benelice 
in  the  catheiiral  church.  For  a  short  time  lie  held 
this  double  appointment,  and  officiated  as  a  Romish 
priest  in  his  native  towni.  He  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, in  resigning  his  sacred  office,  with  the  consent, 
and,  as  it  would  appear,  by  the  advice  of  his  father. 
He  now  apphed  his  mind  to  the  study  of  the  civil 
law  at  Orleans,  under  a  lawyer  of  great  eminence, 
Pierre  de  I'Etoile.  This  sudden  change  of  pursuit 
might  have  appeared  strauge,  liad  we  not  reason  to 
believe  that  the  mind  of  the  young  French  cure  liad 
been  gradually  undergoing  an  important  revolution. 
By  the  careful  study  of  the  Scriptures,  accompanied 
with  deep  meditation  and  earnest  prayer,  lie  had  be- 
come convinced  of  the  erroneous  character  of  many 
of  the  Romish  dogmas,  and  feeUng  that  he  could  no 
longer  conscientiously  minister  at  the  altars  of  a 
church  which  he  believed  to  be  resting  on  an  un- 
scriptural  foundation,  he  renounced  all  connection 
with  it,  and  devoted  himself  meanwhile  to  secular 
studies.  In  the  interesting  department  of  law  he 
made  rapid  proficiency  ;  but  stiU  more  rapid  was  his 
progi-ess  in  Scriptural  knowledge.'  He  made  no  se- 
cret in  his  letters  to  his  friends  of  the  change  which 
had  taken  place  in  his  religious  views.  Many  of  the 
reformed  resorted  to  him  for  advice  and  instruction. 
He  passed  to  Paris,  and  there  he  distinguished  liim- 
self  in  literature  by  publishing,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-four,  a  connnentary  on  Seneca's  celebrated 
treatise  on  clemency.  The  reformed  cause  had  se- 
cui'ed  for  itself  numerous  warm  friends  in  the  French 
capital,  and  Calvin  identified  himself  with  the  most 
zealous  and  active  among  them.  Nicholas  Cop,  in 
particular,  who  was  summoned  before  the  autiio- 
rities  to  answer  for  having  exposed  the  errors 
of  the  national  religion,  was  his  intimate  friend 
and  associate.  This  naturally  awakened  the  sus- 
picions of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  who  were 
preparing  to  apprehend  him,  when  he  Hed  from  Paris, 
and  threw  himself  upon  the  protection  of  the  Queen 
of  Navarre,  at  whose  intercession  with  the  French 
government  the  stonn  of  persecution  was  quelled. 

Calvin  had  not  yet  formally  renounced  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Church  of  Rome ;  but  the  fierce  and 
bloody  persecutions  by  which  Francis  I.  sought  to 
extirpate  the  reformed  party  in  France,  revolted  the 
mind  of  the  young  and  pious  partisan  of  the  refoitned 
opinions  to  such  an  extent,  that  he  resolved  to  aban- 
don a  church  which  could  sanction  the  torture  and 
even  the  death  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  and 
pious  in  the  land.  Quitting  France,  Calvin  pro- 
ceeded to  Basle  in  Switzerland,  whore  he  publish- 
ed his  '  Christian  Institutes,'  which  has  occupied 
down  to  the  present  day  a  pre-eminent  place  in 
theological  literature,  as  a  standard  work  on  the 
leading  doctrines  of  the  Christian  system.  This  ad- 
I. 


mirable  view  of  Scriptural  truth  he  dedicated  to 
Francis  I.,  as  an  indignant  reproof  of  his  persecuting 
spirit  towards  the  warm  and  consistent  friends  of 
Christian  truth. 

About  this  period  the  hght  of  the  Refonnation 
began  to  dawn  in  Italy,  and  Calvin,  Iiearing  the  glad 
news,  hastened  to  that  country  that  he  might  urge 
on  the  glorious  work  ;  and,  assisted  by  the  Duchess 
of  Ferrara,  who  had  embraced  the  Protestant  faith, 
he  was  instrumental  in  diffusing  the  knowledge  of 
the  Gospel.  From  Italy  he  passed  to  France, 
where,  after  settling  some  domestic  matters,  he  set 
out  witli  the  intention  of  travelling  to  Basle  or  Stras- 
burg ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  war  wliich  was  then 
raging  along  his  proposed  route,  his  steps  were 
providentially  directed  to  Geneva,  the  city  which 
was  destined  to  be  the  scene  of  his  useful  and  ener- 
getic labours  in  the  cause  of  Christ  tkroughout  the 
whole  of  his  future  Kfe. 

The  great  French  reformer  reached  Geneva  in  the 
autumn  of  1536.  It  was  an  interesting  period.  The 
gospel  had  already  found  its  way  into  the  city,  hav- 
ing been  faithfully  preaclied  for  a  short  time  by 
William  Farel  and  Peter  Viret.  "In  1532,"  says 
D'Aubigne,  "  Geneva  became  the  focus  of  the  light, 
and  the  Refonnation,  which  was  here  essentially 
French,  was  established  on  the  shores  of  the  Lemau 
lake,  and  gained  strengtli  in  eveiy  quarter."  The 
arrival  of  such  a  man  at  such  a  time  lent  new  energy 
and  life  to  the  refomied  movement.  Farel  insisted 
that  he  should  take  up  his  abode  in  the  city,  and 
help  forward  the  good  cause.  Calvin  yielded  to  eai-- 
nest  solicitation,  and  immediately  he  commenced  the 
duties  of  an  active  and  laborious  ministiy  wliich 
was  remarkably  owned  of  God.  The  lax  morality 
whicli  prevailed  around  liim  was  rebuked  by  the 
strictness  and  consistency  of  his  whole  conversation 
and  conduct.  In  conjunction  with  Farel  and  Viret, 
he  opposed  the  re-estabhslnnent  of  superstitious 
ceremonies  and  feasts.  Tlie  Romanists  were  enraged 
at  the  zeal  and  success  of  the  reformed  pastors, 
and  compelled  them  to  quit  Geneva,  when  Calvin 
found  refuge  in  Strasburg,  where  he  was  appointed  a 
professor  of  tlieology,  and  pastor  of  a  French  church. 
His  labours  in  the  city  he  had  left,  brief  though 
they  had  been,  were  attended  mth  mai-ked  success. 
He  had  published  a  formulary  of  doctrine  and  a  cate- 
chism, and  at  his  instigation,  the  citizens  of  Geneva 
had,  on  the  20th  July  1539,  openly  abjured  the  eiTors 
of  Popery,  and  declared  then-  formal  adherence  to  the 
Reformed  faith.  After  he  had  gone  to  Strasburg, 
Calvin  still  continued  to  maintain  a  regular  coiTes- 
pondence  by  letter  with  liis  former  friends.  The  re- 
formed churches,  both  m  Switzerland  and  Germany, 
felt  the  banishment  of  the  Genevan  pastors  to  be  a 
sore  discouragement.  Urgent  remonstrances  were 
made  against  this  arbitrary  exercise  of  power  on  the 
part  of  tlie  authorities  of  the  city,  but  to  no  efi'ect. 
They  obstinately  refused  to  recall  the  sentence  of 
banishment  wliich  they  had  passed. 
2e 
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Meanwliile  Calvin  was   diligently  and  zealously 
prosecuting  his  work  both  as  a  professor  and  minis- 
ter in  Strasburg.      His   fame  as  a  theologian  was 
every  day  on  tlie  increase.     His  labours  were  much 
appreciated,  and  the  civil  authorities  of  the  place 
lent  him  encouragement  and  support.     While  resi- 
dent there,  he  repiibUshed  his  'Christian  Institutes  ' 
in  an  enlarged  form,  a  '  Commentary  on  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,'  and  a  treatise  on  the  Lord's  Supper. 
About  the  same  time,  at  the  suggestion  of  Bueer, 
he  married  Idolette  de  Bure,  the  widow  of  a  leader 
among  the  Anabaptists.   In  15-10  he  was  invited  to  re- 
turn to  Geneva,  but  it  was  not  until  September  of  the 
following  year,  that  he  yielded  to  the  repeated  and 
pressing  invitations  of  the  citizens  and  council ;  and, 
quitting  Strasburg  with  reluctance,  where  his  labours 
had  been  so  remarkably  blessed,  he  took  up  his  abode 
again  in  Geneva,  and  there  officiated  with  great  per- 
severance, zeal,  prudence,  and  disinterestedness,  till 
his  death  in  1564.     Before  consentmg  to  return,  he 
laid  it  down  as  a  necessary  condition  that  the  Pres- 
byterian form  of  church  government  should  be  for- 
mally adopted  by  the  Genevan  churches.     In  accord- 
ance with  his  wish,  therefore,  the  senate  passed  a 
decree  to  that  effect.     All  week-day  fests  and  festi- 
vals were  now  abolished.   The  pastors  were  required 
by  the  consistory  not  only  to  preach  the  gospel,  but 
to  visit  and  catechise  their  flocks  with  diligence  and 
regularity.     Calvin  himself  was  abundant  in  useful 
labours,  far  beyond  what  the  physical  constitution  of 
most  men  could  have  endured.      He  preached  one 
whole  week  in  every  two,  lectured  tlu-ee  times  every 
week,  presided  every  Thm'sday  at  the  meeting  of  the 
consistory,  of  which  he  was  the  perpetual  president 
or  moderator,  and  on  every  Friday  he  expounded  a 
portion  of    sacred    Scripture   to   his   congregation. 
Besides,  he  wrote  commentaries  on   many  of  the 
books    of   Scripture,   pubhshed   various    polemical 
works  of  great  ability,  and  conducted  a  most  exten- 
sive private   correspondence.     Ilis   house    was   the 
frequent  resort  of  men  of  learning  and  piety  from  all 
quarters ;  and  such  was  the  affabihty  and  kindness 
of  this  great  and  good  man,  that  Ids  counsel  and  ad- 
vice were  never  sought  in  vain.     To  those  in  parti- 
cular who  were  persecuted  for  conscience'  sake,  he  was 
ever  ready  to  tender  liis  assistance.    In  Geneva  they 
found  an  asylum,  and  in  the  house  of  Calvin  a  home. 
On  one  pouit  have  the  enemies  of  Calvin  iixed, 
as  detracting  not  a  little  from  the  high  and  other- 
wise  unsullied  reputation   of  the  gi-eat  Reformer. 
We  refer  to  the  connection  which  he  is  alleged  to 
have  had  with  the  persecution  and  death  of  Michael 
Servetus.     For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  luive 
botli  Romish  and  Protestant  writers  laid  the  death 
of  the  lieretic  at  the  door  of  Calvin  ;  and  so  mucli 
mystery  lias  hung  over  the  whole  transaction,  that 
even   the   most   ardent  admirers  of  the   Reformer 
have  found  it  difficult  satisfactorily  to  exculpate  him. 
Recently,  however,  documents  have  come  to  light 
which  have  happily  set  the  long-disputed  question  j 


completely  at  rest.  M.  Albert  Rilliet,  a  Unitarian 
clergyman  of  Geneva,  has  discovered  the  original 
records  of  the  trial  of  Servetus  before  the  "  Little 
Council  of  Geneva,"  and  published,  in  1844,  a  small 
treatise  on  the  subject,  which  has  been  recently 
translated  from  the  French,  with  notes  and  additions, 
by  Dr.  Tweedie.  In  this  seasonable  production, 
sufficient  evidence  is  adduced  to  free  Calvin  from  the 
slanderous  imputation  under  which  he  has  so  long 
laboured,  of  being,  to  no  small  extent,  instrumental 
in  procm-ing  the  condemnation  to  capital  punislunent 
of  this  arch-heretic.  After  a  careful  and  detailed 
examination  of  the  whole  circumstances  as  given 
in  the  origmal  records,  Rilliet  arrives  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  Servetus  was  "  condemned  by  the  majority 
of  his  judges,  not  at  all  as  the  opponent  of  Calvin, 
scarcely  as  a  heretic,  but  essentially  as  seditious." 
His  sentiments,  as  appears  from  the  e\  idence  brought 
forward,  partieuhrly  towards  the  close  of  the  trial, 
were  not  only  of  an  infidel  and  blasphemous  charac- 
ter, but  seditious  and  revolutionary.  It  was  the  lat- 
ter aspect  of  his  sentiments  that  chiefly,  if  not  ex- 
clusively, led  to  his  being  burnt  at  the  stake.  The 
court  which  tried  the  case  was  a  civil,  not  an  ecclesi- 
astical tribunal;  and  Calvin,  besides  not  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council,  was  even  excluded  from  political 
rights  along  with  the  other  clergy,  by  being  denied  a 
seat  in  the  "  coimcil-general."  Moreover,  Servetus 
was  not  condemned  by  Calvin's  adherents  in  the 
"  Little  Council,"  they  themselves  being  a  small  mi- 
nority, and  wholly  unable  to  control  the  decision  of 
the  body.  The  stain,  therefore,  which  lias  long 
imjustly  attached  to  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  es- 
teemed of  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation,  must  be 
considered  as  now  wholly  removed,  by  the  pubUca- 
tion,  at  the  late  period,  of  the  authentic  documents 
whicli  Rilliet  has  providentially  brought  to  light. 

Through  the  fame  and  the  influence  of  this  dis- 
tinguished theologian,  the  Gene\'an  church  rapidly 
increased  in  numbers,  and  was  looked  upon  as  the 
centre-point  of  the  reformed  cause.  At  hie  sug- 
gestion a  college  was  estabUshed  by  the  senate  in 
1558,  in  which  he  and  Theodore  Beza,  along  with 
others  of  great  erudition  and  high  talents,  were  the 
teachers.  Tliis  seat  of  learning  soon  acquired  fo 
great  fame  that  students  resorted  to  it  from  England, 
Scotland,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  in  pursuit  of 
sacred  as  well  as  secular  learning.  By  this  means 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation  spread  widely  over 
the  various  countries  of  Europe.  To  John  Calvin 
the  Protestant  churches  must  ever  owe  a  deep  debt 
of  gi-atitude,  and,  among  Presbyterians  in  particular, 
his  memory  will  be  embalmed,  as  having  given  to  their 
system  of  church  polity  the  weight  of  his  influence 
and  groat  name.     See  next  article. 

CALVINISTS,  those  who  have  adopted  the  pecu- 
liar theological  sentiments  of  tlie  ilhustrious  French 
reformer.  The  opinions  of  Jolm  Calvin  were  first 
promulgated  by  hira  in  the  city  of  Geneva,  and 
tlicnce  they  were  carried  uito  Gennany,  France,  the 
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United  Provinces,  and  Britain,  and  have  since  been 
adopted  by  almost  all  evangelical  Christian  churclies 
throughout  the  world.  In  opposition  to  the  doctrines 
laid  down  by  Calvin  in  a  systematic  form  in  his  '  In- 
stitutes,' Akminius  (which  see),  a  Dutch  divine  of 
eminence,  taught  a  system  of  theology  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  its  originator  (See  Armi- 
NIANS),  and  which  denied  the  main  points  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic  theolog)'.  The  contention  which  tlius  arose 
between  the  two  opposite  systems  of  doctrine,  led  to 
the  Synod  of  Dort  being  convened  in  1018,  and  at  this 
celebrated  ecclesiastical  convention,  the  theological 
tenets  of  Calvin  were  approved,  digested,  and  syste- 
matized, thus  est:iblishing  Calvinism  as  a  regular  form 
of  theological  belief,  the  substance  of  which  is  to  be 
foimd  m  the  writings  of  the  great  Reformer.  Calvin- 
ists,  however,  maintain  that  their  opinions,  instead 
of  oiiginating  with  Calvin,  were  long  before  set  forth 
in  the  writings  of  Augustine,  and  are  in  fact  to  be 
found  embodied  in  the  Word  of  God. 

Calvinists  have  been  usually  considered  as  divided 
into  three  parties,  which  are  known  by  the  name  of 
Hyper- Calvinists,  Strict  Calvinists,  and  Moderate 
Calvinists.  The  first,  or  Hyper  -  Calvinists,  are 
nearly  identical  with  Antinomians  (which  see). 
The  Strict  Calvinists  follow  the  sentiments  of  Calvin 
himself  and  of  the  SjTiod  of  Dort.  The  Moderate 
or  modern  Calvinists,  again,  difi'er  both  from  Calvin 
and  the  Synod  of  Dort  on  two  points — the  doctrine 
of  reprobation,  and  the  extent  of  the  death  of  Christ. 

The  Strict  Calvinists,  then,  are  the  true  represen- 
tatives in  opinion  of  the  great  Reformer  on  the  lead- 
ing points  of  Christian  doctrine.  To  connnence  with 
the  first  of  the  five  points,  we  would  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  to  the  much-disputed  doctrine  of 
predestination,  or  the  eternal  purpose  of  God,  accord- 
ing to  which  he  fore-ordains  whatsoever  comes  to  pass. 
The  word,  however,  is  often  limited  to  those  purposes 
of  which  the  spiritual  and  eternal  state  of  man  is  the 
object,  or,  in  other  words,  it  includes  the  doctriries 
of  election  and  reprobation.  "  Predestination,"  .says 
Calvin,  "  we  call  the  eternal  decree  of  God,  by  which 
he  hath  determined  in  himself  what  he  would  have 
to  become  of  every  individual  of  mankind.  For 
they  are  not  all  created  with  a  similar  destiny,  but 
eternal  life  is  fore-ordained  for  some,  and  eternal 
damnation  for  others.  Every  man  therefore,  being 
created  for  one  or  the  other  of  those  ends,  we  say  he 
is  predestinated  either  to  life  or  to  death." 

The  same  doctrine  is  thus  esliibited  in  a  more  ex- 
panded and  detailed  form  in  the  articles  of  the  Synod 
of  Dort. 

"  As  all  men  have  sinned  in  Adam,  and  have  be- 
come exposed  to  the  ctu'se  and  eternal  death,  God 
would  have  done  no  injustice  to  any  one,  if  he  had 
determined  to  leave  the  wliole  human  race  under  sin 
and  the  curse,  and  to  condemn  tliera  on  account  of 
sin ;  according  to  those  words  of  the  apostle,  '  AU  the 
world  is  become  guilty  before  God.'  Rom.  iii.  19, 
23 ;  vi.  23 


"That  some,  in  time,  have  faith  given  them  by 
God,  and  others  have  it  not  given,  proceeds  from  his 
eternal  decree ;  for  '  k^o^vn  unto  God  are  all  his 
works  from  the  beginning,'  &c.  (Acts  xv.  18  ;  Eph. 
i.  11.)  Accordmg  to  which  decree  he  graciously  I 
softens  the  hearts  of  the  elect,  however  hard,  and  he 
bends  them  to  believe;  but  the  non-elect  he  leaves, 
in  just  judgment,  to  their  own  perversity  and  hard- 
ness. And  here,  especially,  a  deep  discrimination, 
at  the  same  time  both  merciful  and  just,  a  discrimi- 
nation of  men  equally  lost,  opens  itself  to  us;  or 
that  decree  of  election  and  reprobation  which  is  re- 
vealed in  the  Word  of  God ;  which,  as  perverse,  im- 
pure, and  mistable  persons  do  wrest  to  theii-  own  de- 
struction, so  it  atibrds  inefl'able  consolation  to  holy 
and  pious  soids. 

"But  election  is  the  immutable  purpose  of  God, 
by  wliich,  before  the  foundations  of  the  earth  were 
laid,  he  chose  out  of  the  whole  himian  race — fallen  by 
theur  own  fault  from  their  primeval  integrity  m- 
to  sin  and  destruction — according  to  the  most  free 
good  pleasure  of  bis  own  will,  and  of  mere  grace,  a 
certain  number  of  men,  neither  better  nor  worthier 
than  others,  but  lying  in  the  same  misery  with  the 
rest,  to  saUation  in  Clu-ist,  whom  he  had  even  from 
eternity  constituted  Mediator  and  Head  of  all  the 
elect,  and  the  foundation  of  sahation  ;  and,  therefore, 
he  decreed  to  give  them  unto  him  to  be  saved,  and 
etl'ectually  to  call  and  draw  them  into  communion 
with  him  by  his  word  and  Spirit ;  or  he  decreed  him- 
self to  give  mito  them  true  faith,  to  justify,  to  sanc- 
tify, and  at  length  powerfully  to  glorify  them,  &e. 
Eph.  i.  4 — G  ;  Rom.  viii.  30. 

"  This  same  election  is  not  made  horn  any  foreseen 
faith,  obedience  of  feith,  holiness,  or  any  other  good 
quaUty  or  disposition,  as  a  ^j;-«-)'f2«isite  cause  or  con- 
dition in  the  man  who  sliould  be  elected,  &c.  '  He 
hath  chosen  us  (not  because  we  tvere)  but  that  we 
might  be  holy,'  &c.  Eph.  i.  4;  Rom.  ix.  11 — 13; 
Acts  xiii.  48. 

"  Moreover,  holy  Scriptm-e  doth  illustrate  and 
commend  to  us  this  eternal  and  free  grace  of  om- 
election,  in  this  more  especially,  that  it  doth  testify 
all  men  not  to  be  elected ;  but  that  some  are  non- 
elect  or  passed  by  in  the  etenial  election  of  God, 
whom  truly  God,  from  most  tree,  just,  in-eprehen- 
sible,  and  unmutable  good  pleasure,  decreed  to  leave 
in  the  cummon  misery,  into  wliich  they  had,  by  their 
own  fault,  cast  themselves;  and  not  to  bestow  on 
them  living  faith  and  the  grace  of  conversion ;  but 
having  been  left  in  their  own  ways,  and  under  just 
judgment,  at  length,  not  only  on  account  of  their  un- 
belief, but  also  of  all  their  other  sins,  to  condenm 
and  eternally  pmiish  them,  to  the  manifestation  of 
his  o\vn  justice.  And  this  is  the  decree  of  reproba- 
tion, which  determines  that  God  is  in  no  wise  the 
author  of  sin  (which,  to  be  thought  of,  is  blasphemy), 
but  a  tremendous,  incomprehensible,  just  Judge  and 
Avenger." 

In  opposition  to  all  this,  Ai'miuiaus  deny  absolute 
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and  unconditional  decrees,  and  maintain  tliat  tlie  de- 
crees of  God  respecting  men  have  been  founded 
upon  tlie  foresight  of  tlieir  conduct.  Tlicy  hold  that 
God,  having  foreseen,  without  any  decree,  tliat 
Adam  would  involve  himself  and  liis  posterity  in  sin 
and  its  consequences,  purposed  to  send  liis  Son  to  die 
for  the  whole  fallen  race  of  mankind,  and  to  give 
them  sufficient  gi-ace  to  improve  the  means  of  salva- 
tion ;  and  knowing  beforehand  who  would  believe 
and  persevere  to  the  end  and  who  would  not,  he 
chose  the  former  to  eternal  life,  and  left  the  latter  in 
a  state  of  condemnation. 

Calvinists  differ  from  Arminians  in  so  far  as  elec- 
tion is  concerned,  mainly  on  the  point  as  to  the 
groimd  on  which  election  proceeds  in  the  divine  de- 
cree. The  former  believe  the  choice  of  certain  per- 
sons from  all  eternity  to  everlasting  life,  to  be  an  act 
of  pure  sovereignty  on  the  part  of  God ;  while  the 
latter  as  firmly  believe  tliat  it  proceeds  upon  the 
ground  of  their  foreseen  qualifications.  In  other 
■words,  the  Calvinists  assert  the  decree  to  be  uncon- 
ditional, and  the  Arminians,  on  the  other  hand,  main- 
tain that  it  was  conditional.  On  this  important 
question  Scripture  is  explicit.  It  ascribes  election 
wholly  to  grace,  to  the  exclusion  of  works,  and 
these  two  grounds  of  election  are  represented  as 
incompatible  and  mutually  destructive.  Thus,  Rom. 
xi.  5,  6,  "  Even  so  then,  at  this  present  time  also 
there  is  a  remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace. 
And  if  by  grace,  then  it  is  no  more  of  works  :  other- 
wise grace  is  no  more  grace.  But  if  it  be  of  works, 
then  is  it  no  more  grace  :  otherwise  work  is  no  more 
work."  Besides,  it  is  worthy  of  special  notice  that 
faith  and  holiness,  which  the  Arminians  make  the 
gi-ound  of  election,  are  expressly  declared  in  Scrip- 
ture to  be  its  effects.  This  is  plainly  taught  in  Eph. 
i.  4,  "  According  as  he  hath  chosen  us  in  liim  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  that  we  should  be  holy 
and  without  blame  before  him  in  love."  And  in 
Kom.  ix.  10 — 13,  the  apostle  Paid  produces  the  case 
of  Jacob  and  Esau  as  an  illustration  of  the  truth  that 
the  election  of  individuals,  whether  to  happiness  or 
misery,  is  to  be  traced  to  divine  sovereignty,  alto- 
gether irrespective  of  their  works  :  "  And  not  only 
this;  but  when  Rebecca  also  had  conceived  by  one, 
even  by  our  father  Isaac  ;  (for  the  children  being  not 
yet  born,  neitlier  having  done  any  good  or  evil,  that 
the  purpose  of  God  according  to  election  might 
stand,  not  of  works,  but  of  him  that  calleth  ;)  it  was 
said  unto  her,  Tlie  elder  shall  serve  tlie  younger. 
As  it  is  written,  Jacob  have  I  loved,  but  Esau  have 
I  hated." 

Another  point  in  reference  to  election  on  whicli 
Calvinists  are  at  variance  with  Arminians,  regards 
the  imnuital)ility  of  the  divine  decree.  The  doctrine 
of  Arminius  and  his  followers  was,  that  the  purposes 
of  God  are  suliject  to  change,  so  tliat  an  indiviilual 
wlio  is  one  of  the  elect  to-day  may  become  one  of  the 
reprobate  to-morrow.  Calvin,  and  all  wlio  adopt  Ins 
system  of  theology,  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  tlic 


purpose  of  God  in  regard  to  liis  elect  ]ieople  cannot 
be  reversed,  being  immutable.  On  this  point,  also, 
tlie  Word  of  God  utters  no  uncertain  sound.  Our 
Sa\  iour,  in  his  intercessory  prayer,  declares  concern- 
ing his  followers,  Jolin  xvii.  6,  12,  '-I  have  mani- 
fested thy  name  unto  the  men  which  thou  gavest  me 
out  of  the  world :  thine  they  were,  and  thou  gavest 
them  me ;  and  they  have  kept  thy  word.  Wliile  I 
was  with  them  in  the  world,  I  kept  them  in  thy 
name :  those  that  thou  gavest  me  I  have  kept,  and 
none  of  them  is  lost,  but  the  son  of  perdition  ;  that 
the  scriptm-e  might  be  fulfilled."  And  the  intimate 
and  indissoluble  connection  which  exists  between 
election  and  final  salvation  is  set  forth  in  these  ex- 
plicit words,  Rom.  viii.  30,  "  Moreover,  whom  he  did 
predestinate,  them  he  also  called  :  and  whom  he 
called,  them  he  also  justified:  and  whom  he  justi- 
fied, them  he  also  glorified." 

Another  distinctive  article  of  the  Calvinistic  creed 
is  the  doctrine  of  reprobation,  or  that  act  of  God  by 
which,  while,  from  all  eteniity  he  elected  some,  he 
rejected  others.  This  mysterious  doctrine  is  not 
only  denied  by  Arminians,  but  also  b)'  some  who  are 
kno:\'n  by  the  name  of  Moderate  or  Modern  Calvin- 
ists. On  this  point  Calvin  himself  says,  referring 
to  the  apostle's  reasoning  upon  the  case  of  Jacob 
and  Esau :  "  Now,  with  respect  to  the  reprobate 
whom  the  apostle  introduces  in  the  same  place : — 
as  Jacob,  without  any  merit  yet  acquired  by  good 
works,  is  made  an  object  of  grace,  so  Esau,  while 
yet  unpolluted  by  any  crime,  is  accounted  an  object 
of  hatred,  Rom.  ix.  13.  If  we  tum  our  attention  to 
irorls,  we  insult  the  apostle,  as  though  he  saw  not 
that  which  is  clear  to  us  :  now  that  he  saw  none  is 
evident,  because  he  expressly  asserts  the  one  to  liave 
been  elected,  and  the  other  rejected,  while  they  had 
not  yet  done  any  good  or  evil,  to  prove  the  founda- 
tion of  Divine  predestination  not  to  be  in  works. — 
Secondly,  when  he  raises  the  question,  whether  God 
is  unjust,  lie  never  urges,  what  would  have  been  the 
most  absolute  and  obvious  defence  of  his  justice, 
that  God  rewarded  Esau  according  to  his  wicked- 
ness ;  but  contents  himself  with  a  ditferent  solution, 
— that  the  reprobate  are  raised  up  for  this  purpose, 
that  the  glory  of  God  may  be  displayed  by  their 
means. — Lastly,  he  subjoins  a  concluding  observa- 
tion, that  '  God  hath  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have 
mercy,  and  whom  lie  will  he  hardeneth.'  You  see 
how  he  attributes  both  to  the  mere  will  of  God.  If, 
therefore,  we  can  assign  no  reason  why  he  gi-ants 
mercy  to  his  people,  because  such  is  his  pleasure, 
neitlier  shall  we  find  any  other  cause  but  his  will  for 
tlio  reprobation  of  others :  for  when  God  is  .said  to 
harden,  or  show  mercy  to  whom  he  pleases,  men  are 
taught  by  this  declaration  to  seek  no  cause  besides 
his  will." 

The  doctrine  of  reprobation  necessarily  follows 
from  that  of  election.  The  two  words  are  cor- 
relative terms,  so  tliat  it  is  impossible  for  any  man 
intelligently   to  believe   in   election  and  yet   deny 
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reprobation.  "Wlien  of  a  miinber  of  individuals  some 
are  chosen,  it  follows  of  course  that  the  rest  are 
rejected.  But  we  are  not  left  to  mere  deduction  on 
the  subject.  The  Calvinist  confidently  appeals  to 
Scripture.  If  the  names  of  some  are  said  iu  the  Word 
of  God  to  be  "  written  in  the  book  of  life,"  we  road 
also  of  others  whose  names  are  "  not  \vritten."  If  we 
find  an  apo.-tle  speaking  of  "  vessels  of  mercy,"  we 
find  him  also  speaking  iu  the  same  passage  of  "  ves- 
sels of  wrath,  fitted  to  destruction."  And  reproba- 
tion, as  well  as  election,  is  traced  by  the  Calvinists 
to  the  sovereign  will  of  God.  On  this  point,  the 
following  judicious  remarks  are  made  by  Dr.  Dick, 
in  his  '  Lectures  on  Theology:'  "  If  we  inquire  into 
the  reason  why  God  passed  over  some  in  his  eternal 
decree,  while  he  extended  mercy  to  others,  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  the  words  of  our  Lord,  which 
were  spoken  in  reference  to  the  execution  of  his 
piii-pose : — '  Even  so.  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good 
in  thy  sight.'  It  may  be  supposed,  indeed,  that  we 
need  not  resolve  the  decree  of  reprobation  into  the 
sovereignty  of  God,  as  a  sufficient  reason,  for  it  may 
be  found  in  the  moral  character  of  its  objects, 
who,  being  considered  as  fallen  and  guilty  creatures, 
may  be  presumed  to  have  been  rejected  on  this  ac- 
count. But  although  this  may  seem  at  first  sight 
to  have  been  the  cause  of  tlieir  reprobation,  yet 
upon  closer  attention  we  shall  see  reason  to  change 
our  opinion.  It  is  obvious  that,  if  they  had  not 
been  considered  as  fallen,  they  woidd  not  have  been 
rejected,  unless  we  adopt  the  Supralapsarian  hypo- 
thesis, which  atBrms  that  they  were  viewed  only  as 
creatures,  and  that,  by  that  uncontrolled  power  which 
may  make  one  vessel  to  dishonour,  and  another  to 
honour,  their  appointment  to  perdition,  for  the  glory 
of  Divine  justice,  was  prior  to  the  purpose  to  permit 
them  to  fall.  There  is  something  in  this  system  re- 
pugnant to  our  ideas  of  the  character  of  God,  whom 
it  represents  rather  as  a  despot,  than  the  Father  of 
the  universe.  But,  although  their  foil  is  pre-sup- 
posed  to  their  reprobation,  it  will  appear  that  the 
former  was  not  the  reason  of  the  latter,  if  we  recol- 
lect that  those,  who  were  chosen  to  salvation,  were 
exactly  in  the  same  situation.  Both  classes  ap- 
peared in  the  eyes  of  God  to  be  guilty,  polluted,  and 
worthy  of  death.  Their  sinfulness,  therefore,  could 
not  be  the  reason  of  rejection  in  the  one  case,  since 
it  did  not  cause  rejection  in  the  other.  If  it  was  the 
reason  why  some  were  passed  by,  it  would  have  been 
a  reason  why  all  should  be  passed  by.  As,  then,  it 
did  not  hmder  the  election  of  some,  it  could  not  be 
the  cause  which  hindered  the  election  of  others. 
You  ought  not  to  think  that  there  is  too  much  re- 
finement and  subtlety  in  tliis  reasoning.  If  you  pay 
due  attention  to  the  subject,  you  will  perceive  that, 
as  the  moral  state  of  all  was  the  same,  it  could  not 
be  the  cause  of  tlie  dil'.'erence  in  their  destination. 
If  there  was  sin  in  the  reprobate,  there  was  sin  also 
iu  the  elect ;  and  we  must  therefore  resolve  their 
opposite  allotment  into  the  will  of  God,  who  gives 


and  withliolds  his  favour  according  to  his  pleasure  : 
'  He  hath  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and 
whom  he  will  he  hardeneth.'" 

Such,  then,  is  a  rapid  view  of  the  first  of  the  five 
pomts  distinctively  held  by  Calvinists — election  and 
its  correlative  reprobation. 

The  second  essential  doctrine  maintained  by  Cal- 
vinists is  what  is  known  by  the  name  of  particular 
redemption,  implying  that  the  death  of  Christ,  as 
an  atonement  for  the  guilty,  had  not  a  mere  general 
efficacy,  as  the  Armuiians  allege,  but  a  special  and 
particular  application  to  the  elect  alone.  In  other 
words,  Christ  died  not  for  all  men,  but  for  those 
alone  who  were  given  to  him  by  the  Father.  This 
point  is  thus  explained  by  the  synod  of  Dort :  "  God 
willed  that  Clu-ist,  through  the  blood  of  the  cross, 
should,  out  of  every  people,  tribe,  nation,  and  lan- 
guage, efficaciously  redeem  all  those,  and  those  only, 
who  were  from  eternity  chosen  to  salvation,  and 
given  to  him  by  the  Father."  Arid  the  same  doc- 
trine is  taught  in  numerous  passages  of  the  Sa- 
cred Scriptures.  Jesus  himself  alleges,  in  his  in- 
tercessory prayer,  that  he  has  received  power  over 
all  flesh  for  this  end,  "that  lie  might  give  eternal 
life  to  as  many  as"  the  Father  "  had  given  him." 
And  again,  John  xvii.  G,  "I  have  manifested  tliy 
name  unto  the  men  which  thou  gavest  me  out  of  the 
world  ;  thine  they  were,  and  thou  gavest  them  me ; 
and  they  have  kept  tliy  word."  Stdl  further  limit- 
ing the  efficacy  of  his  uitercession  to  a  certain  class, 
and  thus  declaring  his  atonement  on  which  his  in- 
tercession was  founded  to  be  equally  limited,  he 
says,  ver.  9,  10,  "  I  pray  for  them ;  I  pray  not  for 
the  world,  but  for  them  which  thou  hast  given  me ; 
for  they  are  thine.  And  all  mine  are  thine,  and 
thine  are  mine ;  and  I  am  glorified  in  them." 
Jesus  also  expressly  calls  himself  the  "  good  Shep- 
herd, who  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep,"  and  that  we 
maj'  be  at  no  loss  as  to  the  character  of  his  sheep  as 
a  limited  class,  he  adds,  John  x.  27,  28,  "  My  sheep 
hear  ray  voice,  and  I  know  them,  and  they  follow 
me ;  and  I  give  mito  them  eternal  life ;  and  they 
shall  never  perish,  neither  shall  any  pluck  them 
out  of  my  hand." 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  are  some  passages 
in  the  New  Testament  which  seem  to  militate  against 
the  doctrine  of  a  limited  atonement,  and  a  particu- 
lar redemption,  which  Calvinists  so  strenuously 
maintain.  But  it  is  equally  undeniable,  that  there  are 
other  passages  which  represent  the  design  of  Christ's 
death  as  limited.  Both  classes  of  passages  are,  how- 
ever, quite  capable  of  being  harmonized,  as  has  been 
abeady  shown  in  another  article.  (See  Atonement 
CoNTitovERSY.)  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
the  sacred  writers  must  not  be  always  luiderstood  as 
using  universal  terms  in  the  strict  unqualified  sense  ; 
thus  the  world  sometimes  signifies  a  part  of  the 
world,  and  all  is  put  frequently  for  many.  It  is  not 
by  such  terms,  therefore,  that  we  are  to  determine 
the  extent  of  the  atonement,  but  by  a  carefid  consi- 
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deration  of  the  whole  case  iu  its  entire  aspect  ami 
bearings. 

The  third  loading  point  of  the  Cah'inistic  system 
asserts  tlie  moral  inability  of  man  to  do  what  is  good 
and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  or,  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  "Westminster  Confession  of  Faith, 
"  JIan,  bv  his  fall  into  a  state  of  sin,  hatli  wholly 
lost  all  ability  to  any  spiritual  good  accompanying 
salvation  ;  so  as  a  natural  man,  being  altogether 
averse  from  that  good,  and  dead  in  sin.  is  not  able,  by 
his  orni  strength,  to  convert  himself,  or  prepare  Iiini- 
self  thereunto."  This  doctrine  is  thus  stated  by  the 
synod  of  Dort :  "  All  men  are  conceived  in  sin  and 
born  the  children  of  wrath,  unfit  for  (inepti)  all  sav- 
ing good,  inclined  to  evil,  dead  in  sin,  and  the  slaves 
of  sin  ;  and  without  the  regenerating  grace  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  they  neither  are  willing  nor  able  to  re- 
turn to  God,  to  correct  their  depraved  nature,  or  to 
dispose  themselves  to  the  correction  of  it."  In  sup- 
port of  tlie  doctrine  of  moral  inability,  Calvinists 
adduce  many  passages  of  the  Word  of  God.  They 
point  to  the  description  given  in  the  Mosaic  records 
of  the  actual  state  of  mankind  before  the  flood, 
Gen.  vi.  5,  "  And  God  saw  that  the  wickedness  of 
man  was  great  in  the  earth,  and  that  every  imagina- 
tion of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil  con- 
tinually." And  again,  immediately  after  the  flood. 
Gen.  v-iii.  21,  "The  imagination  of  man's  heart  is 
evil  from  his  youth."  The  language  of  David  con- 
cerning himself  is  equally  explicit,  P.salm  li.  5,  "  Be- 
hold, I  was  shapen  in  iniquity' ;  and  in  sin  did  my  mo- 
ther conceive  me."  Job  also,  speaking  of  the  frailty 
and  misery  of  man,  says,  xiv.  4,  "  Who  can  bring  a 
clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean  ?  not  one."  How 
often  do  we  find  the  necessity  of  regeneration  urged 
in  the  Sacred  Writings :  "  Slarvel  not,"  says  our 
Lord  to  Nicoderaus,  "  that  I  said  unto  you,  you  must 
be  born  again."  We  are  called  upon  by  an  apostle 
to  "  put  off  the  old  man,  and  put  on  the  new."  We 
are  said  to  be  "  saved  not  by  works  of  righteousness 
which  we  have  done,  but  according  to  his  mercy  he 
saved  us,  by  the  wasliing  of  regeneration,  and  re- 
newing of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  whicli  he  shed  on  us 
abundantly  tlu-ough  Jesus  Clirist  our  Saviour."  And 
the  very  apostle  who  thus  testifies  to  the  necessity 
of  a  radical  change  in  the  whole  nature  of  man  if  he  is 
ever  to  obtain  eternal  salvation,  adds  his  own  per- 
sonal testimonyto  his  utter  inability  to  think  even  one 
good  thought  as  of  himself,  Rom.  vii.  18—21,  •'  For 
I  know  that  in  me  (that  is,  in  my  flesh,)  dwelleth  no 
good  thing :  for  to  will  is  present  with  mo  ;  but  how  to 
perform  that  wliich  is  good  I  find  not.  For  the  good 
tliat  I  would  I  do  not :  but  the  evil  which  I  would 
not,  that  I  do.  Now  if  I  do  that  I  would  not,  it  is 
no  more  I  that  do  it,  but  sin  that  dwelleth  in  me. 
I  find  then  a  law,  that,  when  I  woidd  do  good,  evil 
is  present  with  me." 

Tlie  Calvlnistic  doctrine  of  man's  moral  inability 
to  do  of  himself,  and  without  Divine  assistance,  wli;it 
is  good  in  God's  sight,  has  given  rise  to  many  ob- 


jections on  the  part  of  Ai-niinians,  Socinians,  and 
others.  For  mstance,  the  question  has  been  often 
asked,  Does  not  this  doctrine  make  the  Creator  the 
author  of  sin  in  the  creature  ?  The  roplv  to  this 
question  may  be  given  in  the  words  of  President 
Edwards,  as  cjuoted  from  his  work  on  the  '  Freedom 
of  the  Will:'  "  They  who  object  that  this  doctrine 
makes  God  the  author  of  sin,  ought  distinctiv  to  ex- 
plain what  they  mean  by  that  phrase,  the  author  of 
sin.  I  know  the  phrase,  as  it  is  commonly  used,  sig- 
nifies something  very  ill.  If  by  the  author  of  sin  be 
meant,  the  sinner,  the  agent,  or  actor  of  sin,  or  the 
(her  of  a  unclced  thing ;  so  it  would  be  a  reproach 
or  blasphemy  to  suppose  God  to  be  the  author  of 
sin.  In  this  sense  I  utterly  deny  God  to  be  the  au- 
thor of  sin  ;  rejecting  such  an  imputation  on  the 
Most  High,  as  what  is  infinitely  to  be  abhorred ; 
and  deny  any  such  thing  to  be  the  consequence  of 
what  I  have  laid  down.  But  if,  by  the  author  of  sin 
is  meant  the  permitter,  or  not  a  hinderer  of  sin ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  disposer  of  the  state  of 
events,  in  such  a  manner,  for  wise,  holy,  and  most 
excellent  ends  and  purposes,  that  sin,  if  it  be  per- 
mitted or  not  hindered,  will  most  certainly  and  in- 
fallibly follow ;  I  say,  if  this  be  all  that  is  meant, 
by  being  the  author  of  sin,  I  do  not  deny  that  God 
is  the  author  of  sin,  (though  I  dislike  and  reject 
the  phrase,  as  that  which  by  use  and  custom  is  apt 
to  cany  another  sense)  it  is  no  reproach  for  the 
Most  High  to  be  thus  the  author  of  sin.  This 
is  not  to  be  the  actor  of  sin  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
of  holiness."  And,  pursuing  this  line  of  argu- 
ment, the  same  profound  writer  continues, — "  That 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  God's  being 
concerned  thus,  by  his  permission,  in  an  event  and 
act,  which,  in  the  inherent  subject  and  agent  of  it, 
is  sin  (though  the  event  will  certainly  follow  on  his 
permission),  and  his  being  concerned  in  it  by  pro- 
ducing it  and  exerting  the  act  of  sin  :  or  between 
this  being  the  order  of  its  certain  existence  by  not 
hindering  it,  under  certain  circumstances,  and  his 
being  the  proper  actor  or  author  of  it,  by  a  positire 
agency  or  efficiency.  As  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  the  sun's  being  the  cause  of  the  lightsome- 
ncss  and  warmth  of  the  atmosphere,  and  brightness 
of  gold  and  diamonds,  by  its  presence  and  positive 
influence,  and  its  being  the  occasion  of  darkness  and 
frost  in  the  night  by  its  motion,  whereby  it  descends 
below  the  horizon.  The  motion  of  the  sun  is  the 
occasion  of  the  latter  kind  of  events,  but  it  is  not  the 
proper  cause  efficient  or  producer  of  them,  though 
they  are  necessarily  consequent  on  that  motion,  un- 
der such  circumstances  ;  no  more  is  any  action  of  the 
divine  Being  the  cause  of  the  evil  of  men's  wills.  If 
the  sun  were  the  proper  cause  of  cold  and  darkness, 
it  would  be  tho  fountain  of  these  things,  .as  it  is  the 
fnmt.ain  of  light  and  heat,  and  then  .something  miglit 
be  argued  from  the  nature  of  cold  and  darkness,  to 
a  likeness  of  nature  in  the  sun  ;  and  it  might  be 
justly  inferred,  that  the  sun  itself  is  dark  and  cold, 
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and  that  Iiis  beams  are  black  and  frosty.  But  from 
its  being  the  cause  no  otherwise  than  by  its  depart- 
ure, no  sucli  thing  can  be  inferred,  but  the  contrary  ; 
it  may  justly  be  argued,  that  the  sun  is  a  bright  and 
hot  body,  if  cold  and  darkness  are  found  to  be  the 
consequence  of  its  withdrawment ;  and  the  more 
constantlv  and  necessarily  these  effects  are  con- 
nected with,  and  confined  to  its  absence,  the  more 
strongly  does  it  argue  the  sun  to  be  the  fountain  of 
light  and  heat.  So,  inasmuch  as  sin  is  not  the  fruit 
of  any  positive  agency  or  influence  of  the  Most 
High,  but,  on  the  contrary,  arises  from  the  withhold- 
ing of  his  action  and  energy,  and  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, necessarily  follows  on  the  want  of  his 
influence  ;  this  is  no  argument  that  he  is  sinful ;  or 
his  operation  evil,  or  has  any  thing  of  the  nature  of 
evil ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  He,  and  his  agency, 
are  altogether  good  and  holy,  and  that  He  is  the 
fountain  of  all  holiness.  It  would  be  strange  argu- 
ing, indeed,  because  men  never  commit  sin,  but 
only  when  God  leaves  them  to  themielves,  and  ne- 
cessarily sin,  when  he  does  so,  and,  therefore,  their 
sin  is  not  from  themselves,  but  from  God ;  and  so, 
that  God  must  be  a  sinful  being ;  as  strange  as  it 
would  be  to  argue,  because  it  is  always  dark  when 
the  sun  is  gone,  and  never  dark  when  the  sun  is 
present,  that  therefore  all  darkness  is  from  the  sun, 
and  that  his  disc  and  beams  must  needs  be  black." 

'Vhi.  fourth  characteristic  point  of  Calvinism  is  the 
doctrine  of  irresistible,  or  rather  invhicible,  grace, 
which  implies  that  although  for  a  time  grace  oper- 
ating in  the  soul  may  be  resisted  and  opposed,  it 
cannot  finally  be  resisted,  but  will  ultimately  render 
the  sinner  willing  in  the  day  of  Jehovah's  power. 
This  doctrine,  indeed,  necessarily  follows  from  that  of 
the  omnipotence  of  God.  His  power  none  can  effec- 
tually withstand.  He  can  not  only  subdue  the  m.ost 
refractoiy  and  disobedient,  but  he  can  take  away 
the  spirit  of  opposition,  and  so  influence  the  hearts 
of  men,  that  their  submission  shall  become  volun- 
tary. To  assert  otherwise  would  be  to  take  the 
work  of  conversion  out  of  the  hand  of  God,  and 
commit  it  to  man  himself,  thus  contradicting  the 
statement  of  the  Redeemer.  "  No  man  cometh  unto 
me  except  the  Father  wliich  hath  sent  me  draw 
him.  "  God  is  expressly  said  to  work  in  us  not  only 
to  do,  but  "  to  will, "  as  well  as  "  to  do  according  to  his 
good  pleasure;"  and,  accordingly,  "  He  worketh  in 
us  the  work  of  faith  with  power."  We  "  are  saved 
by  faith,  and  that  not  of  ourselves ;  it  is  the  gift  of 
God." 

The  chief  objection  urged  against  irresistible 
grace,  as  maintained  by  Calvinists,  is,  that  such  a 
doctrine  goes  to  destroy  man's  free  agency,  convert- 
ing him  into  a  mere  machine.  An  objection  of  tliis 
kind  might  have  some  force  were  man  compelled  by 
an  external  force  to  do  sometliing  against  liis  will. 
But  the  power  of  grace  is  of  a  totally  different  de- 
scription. It  operates  not  externally,  but  internally  ; 
not  in  opposition  to  our  mental  constitutions,  but  in 


complete  hannony  with  them ;  leading  us  to  act 
not  against  our  wills,  but  mth  their  entire  concur- 
rence. "  True  liberty,"  as  Dr.  Dick  remarks,  when 
.speaking  on  this  subject,  "  consi.sts  in  doing  what 
we  do,  with  knowledge  and  from  choice ;  and  such 
liberty  is  not  only  consistent  with  conversion,  but 
essential  to  it  ;  for  if  a  man  turn  to  God  at  all,  he 
must  turn  with  his  heart.  God  does  not  lead 
us  to  salvation  without  consciousness,  like  stones 
transported  from  one  place  to  another ;  nor  with- 
out our  consent,  like  slaves  who  are  driven  to  their 
task  by  the  teiTor  of  punishment.  He  conducts 
us  hi  a  manner  suitable  to  our  rational  and  moral 
nature.  He  so  ilhmiinates  our  minds,  that  we 
most  cordially  concur  with  his  design.  His  power, 
although  able  to  subdue  opposition,  is  of  the  mild- 
est and  most  gentle  kind.  Wiile  he  commands, 
he  persuades ;  while  lie  draws,  the  sinner  comes 
without  reluctance  ;  and  never  in  his  life  is  there  a 
freer  act  of  volition  than  when  he  believes  in  Christ, 
and  accepts  of  his  salvation."  The  regeneration  of 
the  soul,  or  the  infusion  of  spiritual  life,  is  wholly  the 
work  of  Divine  grace,  but  no  sooner  is  that  new 
life  imparted  than  it  operates  actively  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  work  of  conver- 
sion. The  renewed  soul  acts  because  it  has  been 
acted  upon.  It  moves  willingly  and  readily  towards 
God,  because  it  is  gently  drawn  by  the  effectual 
agency  of  the  Spirit. 

T\\a  fifth,  and  last  point  of  the  Calvinistic  .system 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  perseverance  of  the  saints,  or 
their  continuance  in  a  state  of  grace,  until  they 
reach  the  kingdom  of  glory.  The  following  state- 
ment of  this  important  article  is  given  by  the  sjaiod 
of  Dort :  "  God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  from  liis  im- 
mutable puqiose  of  election,  does  not  wholly  take 
away  his  Holy  Spirit  from  his  own,  even  in  lamenta- 
ble falls ;  nor  does  he  so  permit  them  to  decline 
(jyrolahi),  that  they  should  fall  from  the  grace  of 
adoption,  and  the  state  of  justification ;  or  commit 
the  sin  tinto  death,  or  against  the  Holy  Spirit ;  that, 
being  deserted  by  him,  they  should  cast  themselves 
headlong  into  eternal  destruction.  ...  So  that 
not  by  their  own  merits  or  strength,  but  by  the  gra- 
tuitous mercy  of  God,  they  obtain  it,  that  they  nei- 
ther totalhi  fall  from  faith  and  grace,  nor  finally  con- 
tinue in  their  falls  and  perish." 

Arminians,  on  the  other  hand,  maintain,  to  use 
their  ovm  language,  '■  that  true  believers  may  aposta- 
tize from  the  true  faith,  and  fall  into  such  sins  as  are 
inconsistent  with  true  and  justifying  faith  ;  nay,  it  is 
not  only  possible  for  them  to  do  so,  but  it  frequently 
comes  to  pass.  True  believers,"  it  is  added,  "  may, 
by  their  own  fault,  become  guilty  of  great  and  abomi- 
nable crimes,  and  may  continue  and  die  in  the  same, 
and  consequently  may  finally  fall  into  perdition." 
The  Arminian  view  is  also  held  by  Romanists,  and 
is  found  embodied  in  the  decrees  of  the  council  of 
Trent.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  on  one  point  both 
Calvinists  and  Arminians  are  agreed,  that  believers 
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may  be,  and  occasionally  are,  guilty  of  heinous 
transgressions.  It  is  enoiish  to  refer  simply  to  the 
cases  of  David  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  Peter  in 
the  New ;  both  of  them,  it  must  be  admitted,  emi- 
nent saints,  and  yet  both  chargeable  with  the  most 
a<"Tavated  crimes.  These  prominent  cases  are 
eagerly  laid  hold  of  by  the  adversaries  of  the  doc- 
trine of  perseverance,  as  favouring  their  views  of  the 
doctrine.  But  however  .striking  these  cases  were, 
as  proving  the  apparent  falling  from  gi-ace,  they  have 
no  bearing  upon  the  possibility  of  the  final  apos- 
tacy  of  believers,  seeing  both  of  them  arc  well  known 
to  have  been  eft'ectually  recovered  from  their  back- 
sliding, and  restored  to  the  friendship  and  fa\our  of 
their  God. 

Numerous  passages  of  Scripture  are  quoted  by 
Calviuists  in  proof  of  the  perseverance  of  the  saints 
in  a  state  of  grace,  and  the  impossibility  of  their 
final  apostasy  from  the  faith.  Thus  Jesus  says  of 
his  sheep,  John  x.  28,  29,  "  I  give  unto  them  eter- 
nal life;  and  they  shall  never  perish,  neither  shall 
any  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand.  My  Fatlier, 
■which  gave  them  me,  is  greater  than  all ;  and 
none  is  able  to  pluck  them  out  of  my  Father's 
hand."  The  Apostle  Paul  plainly  teaches  the  per- 
severance of  the  .saints,  when  he  says,  Kom.  viii.  35, 
37,  "  Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ  ? 
shall  tribulation,  or  distress,  or  persecution,  or  fa- 
mine, or  nakedness,  or  peril,  or  sword?  Nay,  in  all 
these  things  we  are  more  than  conquerors  througli 
him  that  loved  us."  And  to  the  .same  efl'ect  we  find 
it  stated  in  Isa.  liv.  9,  10,  "  For  this  is  as  the  waters 
of  Noah  unto  me  :  for  as  I  have  swoni  that  the  wa- 
ters of  Noah  should  no  more  go  over  the  earth  ;  so 
have  I  swoni  that  I  would  not  be  wroth  with  thee, 
nor  rebuke  thee.  For  the  mountains  shall  depart, 
and  the  hills  bo  removed  ;  but  my  kindness  shall  not 
depart  from  thee,  neither  shall  the  covenant  of  my 
peace  be  removed,  saitli  the  Lord  that  hath  mercy 
on  thee." 

This  doctrine,  so  consolatory  to  tlie  Christian, 
Calvinists  are  wont  to  argue  on  various  grounds. 
(1.)  On  the  Divine  decree  concerning  believers  as 
being  from  its  very  nature  immutable  and  ever- 
lasting. (2.)  From  the  covenant  which  Jehovah 
liath  made  with  his  people,  which  warrants  them 
confidently  to  rest  assured,  that  "  He  who  hath  lic- 
gun  a  good  work  in  tliem  will  perfect  it  until  the 
day  of  Jesus  Christ."  Ilis  covenant  is  expressed  in 
these  explicit  words,  Jcr.  xxxii.  40,  "  And  I  will 
make  an  everlasting  covenant  with  them,  that  I  will 
not  turn  away  from  them,  to  do  them  good ;  but  I 
■will  put  my  fear  in  their  hearts,  that  they  sli,-dl  not 
depart  from  me."  (3.)  Jesus  Christ  hath  iiurchased 
his  people  with  his  own  blood,  and  to  maintain  that 
they  could  fall  a\vay  finally  from  grace  woidd  be  to 
maintain  that  the  deedof  i)urchase  could  become  inva- 
lid and  without  ctl'ect.  (4.)  The  people  of  Christ  must 
finally  be  saved,  for  his  intercession,  founded  on  his 
atoning  death,  is  ever  being  made  with  the  Father 


in  their  behalf,  that  they  may  be  preserved  from  evil 
and  conducted  safely  to  heaven.  (5.)  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  promised  to  dwell  in  his  people,  not  for  a 
time  only,  but  for  ever.  Thus  Jesus  declares  to  his 
disciples,  John  xiv.  16,  "  And  I  will  pray  the  Father, 
and  he  shall  give  you  another  Comforter,  that  he 
may  abide  with  you  for  ever."  And  again,  he  pro- 
mises, John  iv.  14,  "Whosoever  drinketh  of  the 
water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  ne\  cr  thirst ;  but 
the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  be  in  him  a  well 
of  water  springing  up  into  cverla.sting  hfe."  The 
Holy  Spirit  is  said  also  to  "  seal"  believers  "  unto 
the  day  of  redemption,"  and  to  be  in  them  "  the 
earnest  of  the  heavenly  inheritance."  Now  an  ear- 
nest is  a  part  given  as  a  pledge  or  security  for  the 
future  possession  of  the  whole. 

Such  are  the  five  articles  of  the  Calvinistic  sys- 
tem, as  maintained  by  the  Kefonncr  him.^elf,  and 
afterwards  set  forth  by  the  synod  of  Dort,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Arminians  or  Remonstrants  in  Hol- 
land. The  first  Calvinistic  church,  properly  so 
called,  was  that  which  Calvin  planted  at  Strasburg ; 
but  the  first  regularly  constituted  Calvinistic  church 
recognized  by  civil  authority  was  formed  at  Geneva 
in  l.'')41.  It  was  estal)lished  on  strictly  Presbyte- 
rian principles,  and  the  ecclesiastical  framework 
which  was  then  set  up,  served  as  a  model  to  other 
reformed  churches,  some  of  which  assumed  the  Cal- 
vinistic, and  others  the  Lutheran  type.  The  Calvin- 
ists maintained  the  real  though  spiritual  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  of  the  T,ord's  Supper,  and 
rejected  alike  the  Romish  liansulistantiation,  the 
Lutheran  consubstantiation,  and  the  Helvetian  no- 
tion introduced  by  Zwingli,  that  the  eucharist  was 
nothing  more  than  a  eommeniorative  rite.  On  the 
relation  which  the  church  bore  to  the  civil  power, 
Calvin  was  remarkably  decided,  holding  the  church 
to  be  a  separate  and  independent  institution  having 
the  power  of  legislation  within  itself,  and  subject 
only  to  the  authority  of  Christ,  its  sole  head  and 
ruler.  He  asserted  strongly  the  principle  of  a  com- 
plete parity  among  the  ministers  of  Christ,  all  of 
them  being  possessed  of  equal  rank  and  power.  He 
rejected  prelatic  bishops,  and  established  a  con- 
sistory or  presbytery  consisting  of  pastors  and  lay 
elders,  who  regulated  at  stated  meetings  the  affairs 
of  individual  churches,  subject  only  to  the  revision 
of  a  synod,  or  combination  of  dilVercnt  presbyteries, 
which  also  statedly  assembled  fortius  purpose. 

The  Swiss  reformed  churches  were  at  first  opposed 
to  the  Calvinists  of  Geneva  on  the  subject  of  the  eu- 
charist, and  that  of  predestination.  In  a  .short  time, 
however,  Calvin  succeeded  in  effecting  a  completely 
harmonious  uidon  between  the  two  churches ;  and 
no  long  period  elapsed  before  the  reformed  church 
had  spread  over  a  great  part  of  Europe,  frjijned  in  its 
doctrine  and  disciphne  after  the  model  church  of 
Geneva.  The  Prussian  reformed  church  has,  since 
the  Reformation,  oscillated  between  the  Calvinistic 
and  Lutheran  systems.     The  Protestants  of  France 
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established  a  close  alliance  with  Geneva,  and  under 
John  Knox,  a  disciple  of  Calvin,  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land was  originally  founded,  and  has  continued  down 
to  the  present  day  to  rest  on  the  principles,  both  in 
doctrine  and  discipline  and  ecclesiastical  government, 
of  the  church  of  Geneva.     But  in  process  of  time, 
that  church,  which  was  the  mother  and  the  mistress 
of  all  the  churches  of  the  Reformation,  fell  from  its 
proud  elevation.    Arianism,  Socinianism,  and  latterly 
Rationalism,   have   robbed   Geneva   of    its   ancient 
glory,  and  reduced  it  to  a  condition  so  humiliating, 
that  its  citizens  have  scarcely  even  the  semblance  of 
relision.     But  within  the  last  thirty  or  foriy  years, 
in   the   first   instance   through   the  labours  of   Mr. 
Robert   Haldane,   and  latterly   of  Dr.    Malan,  Dr. 
Merle  D'Aubigni?,  Dr.  Gaussen,  and  others,  a  goodly 
band  of  faithful  devoted  Christians  have  arisen  in 
Geneva,  who,  by  exerting  a  beneficial  influence  upon 
all  around  tliem,  bid  fair,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  to 
revive  the  work  of  Christ  in  that  city. 

CALVINISTIC  CHURCHES.  When,  through 
the  commanding  influence  of  Calvin,  the  doctrines 
and  polity  which  that  great  Refomier  had  established 
in  the  Church  of  Geneva  were  embraced  by  a  large 
number  of  the  Protestant  churclies,  not  only  through- 
I  out  Germany,  but  in  France,  the  United  Provinces, 
and  Great  Britain,  these  came  to  be  distinguished  as 
Calvinistic,  in  opposition  to  the  Lutherati  churches. 
Such  churches  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  are 
known  by  the  name  of  Reformed  instead  of  Cahnn- 
istlc,  and  the  latter  epithet  has  come  to  be  applied  to 
those  Christian  communities  or  churches  which  have 
adopted  the  doctrines  of  Calvin,  in  opposition  to  those 
of  Armmius.  The  term  is  now  used  in  a  strictly 
theological,  rather  than  an  ecclesiastical  sense ;  and 
applies  to  individuals  rather  than  churches,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Whitejield  or  Calvhmtic 
Methodists,  who  profess  to  adhere  to  Calvinistic  doc- 
trine, and  thus  to  difl'er  from  the  Weski/mi  or  Armi- 
nian  Methodists.  The  distinction,  however,  no  longer 
holds  to  the  same  extent  as  it  did  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  respective  leaders.  Nor  are  those  churches 
which  are  mainly  Calvinistic  in  their  doctrine,  so  far 
as  their  standards  are  concerned,  necessarily  Calvin- 
istic in  their  teaching  from  their  pulpits.  Many  in- 
stances to  the  contrary  are  to  be  found  in  all  Chris- 
tian churches,  even  in  those  whose  .syinboUc  books 
are  strictly  Calvinistic. 

CALVINISTIC  METHODISTS.     See  Metho- 
DLSTS  (Calvinistic). 
CALYBE,  a  priestess  of  Juno  (which  see). 
CALYDONIUS,  a  surname  of  Dionysus  (which 
see). 

CAMALDULENSIANS,  an  order  of  monks 
founded  at  Camaldoli  in  the  Apennines  near  Arezzo, 
by  Romualdus,  an  Italian,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eleventh  century.  The  leading  idea  of  the  foun- 
der of  this  order,  was  completely  to  refonn  the  mo- 
nastic system,  by  introducing  the  simple  habits  of 
the  Eastern  monks.     Romualdus,  who  was  sprung 


from  the  stock  of  the  dukes  of  Ravenna,  seems  to 
have  been  a  person  of  stern,  austere  disposition,  who 
made  even  emperors  tremble  before  liim.  He  at- 
tracted around  him  many  disciples,  but  his  assem- 
blage of  hermitages  at  Camaldoli,  in  tlie  Florentine 
province,  was  the  most  renowned  of  the  establish- 
ments which  he  formed.  Romualdus  died  in  A.  D. 
1027,  at  the  advanced  age,  as  is  alleged,  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty.  This  order  consists  of  Coeno- 
bites and  Eremites,  both  subjected  to  rigorous  and  se- 
vere regulations.  The  dress  of  the  Camaldulensians 
is  white,  and  consists  of  a  cassock,  a  long  scapulary, 
and  a  hood.  They  wear  also  a  gown  or  cloak  with 
large  sleeves.  The  hermits  of  the  order  wear  only  a 
short  dress,  consisting  of  a  cassock,  a  scapulaiy,  and 
a  hood. 

CAMBRAY  (A  Sect  in).    In  the  earlier  part  of 
the  eleventh  century,  a  Christian  sect  was  discovered 
in  the  diocese  of  Cambray  and  Arras,  which  was 
supposed  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  teacliing  of 
Gundulf,  an  Italian,  and  which,  by  the  strangeness 
of  some  of  its  tenets,  seems  to  have  had  connection 
with  some  of  the  Oriental  sects.     They  rejected  mar- 
riage, and  held  a  state  of  celibacy  to  be  indispensable 
to  a  participation  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.     They 
alleged  the  marriage  intercourse  between  Adam  and 
Eve  to  have  been  the  first  sin  into  which  the  apostate 
spirit  Satanae!  enticed  mankind.     The  disciples  ot 
Christ,  they  maintained,  both  male  and  female,  ought 
to  live  together  only  in  spiritual  fellowship.     From 
Luke  XX.  34,  35,  they  inferred  that  only  the  children 
of  this  world  entered  into  the  man-ied  state,  but  that 
it   is  the   duty  of  believers   to  lead  a  life  wholly 
estranged  from  sense,  and  like  that  of  the  angels. 
But  along  with  these  extravagant  notions,  this  name- 
less sect  combined  some  opinions  which  indicated 
that  they  had  risen  above  the  prevailing  errors  of 
their  time.     They  held,  for  mstance,  the  utter  ineffi- 
cacy  of  mere  outward  sacraments  to  purify  the  heart. 
The  following  summary  of  their  creed  is  given  by 
Neander :— '•  It   consisted    in   this,   to   forsake  the 
world,  to  overcome  the  flesh,  to  support  one's  self  by 
the  labour  of  one's  own  hands,  to  injure  no  one,  to 
show  love  to  all  the  brethren.     Whoever  practised 
this  needed  no  baptism ;  where  it  failed,  baptism 
could  not  supply  its  place.     From  these  doctrines 
we  might  be  led  to  suppose  that  these  people  had 
imbibed  thoroughly  Pelagian  principles,  and  opposed 
legal  morality  and  moral  self-sufficiency  to  the  Au- 
gustinian  doctrine  of  the  church.     The  bishop  so 
understood  them,  and  hence  unfolded  to  them,  in  op- 
position to  these  tenets,  Augustin's  doctrine  of  grace. 
But  the  theory  of  Augustin  is  directly  at  variance 
with  the  doctrine  of  that  whole  race  of  sectarians 
touching  redemption  as  a  communication  of  divine 
life  to  the  spirits  held  bound  in  the  corporeal  world, 
touching  the  consolamentum,  and  all  that  is  connect- 
ed therewith.     Even  here,  then,  we  llnd  the  practi- 
cal consequences  alone  avowed  by  them,  separated 
from   the  dogmatic  grounds  from  which  they  were 
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derived.  Tlu-y  were  also  opi>osed  to  the  worship  of 
saints  and  of  relies,  and  ridiculed  the  stories  told 
about  the  wonders  performed  by  them.  But  it  is 
sin<;ular  to  observe  that  they  at  the  same  time  held 
to  the  worship  of  the  apostles  and  martyrs,  which 
in  all  probaliility  they  interpreted  in  accordance 
with  their  other  doctrines,  and  in  a  different  manner 
from  what  was  customary  in  the  church.  They 
were  opposed,  like  the  Paulicians,  to  the  worship  of 
the  cross  and  of  images,  they  spoke  against  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  priestly  consecration,  the  value  of  a  con- 
secrated altar,  and  of  a  consecrated  church.  'The 
church,'  said  they,  '  is  nothing  but  a  pile  of  stones 
heaped  together  ;  the  church  has  no  advantage  what- 
ever over  any  hut  where  the  Divine  Being  is  wor- 
shipped.' They,  like  the  older  Euchites,  denounced 
church  psalmody  as  a  superstitious  practice." 

The  doctrines  of  this  sect  were  first  broached  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Liege,  and  soon  spread  to 
Cambray  and  Arras,  where  the  archbishop  assembled 
a  council  at  the  last  mentioned  town,  in  A.  D.  102,5, 
before  which  several  members  of  the  sect  who  had 
been  arrested  were  summoned  to  appear.  Theu- 
doctrines  having  been  examined,  the  archbishop  ad- 
dressed to  them  a  discourse  in  refutation  of  tlieir  tenets 
and  in  vindication  of  the  Romish  faith.  They  pro- 
fessed to  be  convinced  by  the  prelate's  arguments, 
and  subsci'ibed  a  recantation  with  the  cross,  thus  ob- 
taining absolution  for  their  heresy.  The  sect,  in- 
stead of  being  by  this  means  suppressed,  continued 
to  maintain  its  ground  for  a  long  period.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  a  sect  of  this  kind 
once  more  made  its  appearance  in  the  diocese  of 
Cambray  and  Arras.  The  most  conspicuous  person 
belonging  to  it  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Ramihed, 
who  was  summoned  before  the  archbishop  on  the 
charge  of  heresy.  On  examination,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  convict  him,  and,  as  a  test  of  his  inno- 
cence, he  was  requested  to  receive  the  eucharist. 
This,  however,  he  refused,  alleging  the  clergy  of  all 
ranks  to  be  guilty  of  simony,  or  of  covetousness  un- 
der some  form  or  other.  A  charge  of  this  nature 
could  not  fail  to  rouse  the  indignation  of  the  clergy, 
who,  without  fiu-ther  hesitation,  declared  Ramihed  a 
heretic,  and  stirred  up  against  him  the  fury  of  an 
ignorant  and  fanatical  populace,  by  whom  he  was 
rudely  seized  and  thrust  into  a  small  hut,  where, 
while  he  was  prostrate  on  the  gi'oimd  in  prayer,  they 
apidied  a  torch  to  the  building,  and  consumed  Iiim 
in  the  Hanu'S.  The  cruel  persecution  to  which  the 
leader  of  the  sect  was  subjected  tended  gi-eatly  to  in- 
crease its  numbers,  and  to  give  it  such  importance 
and  permanence,  that  in  the  twelfth  century  the  sect 
was  still  found  in  many  towns  of  the  district. 

CAMBRIAN  CHURCH.  See  Wales  (Chris- 
tianity IN). 

CAMENvE,  four  female  divinities  belonging  to 
the  religion  of  ancient  Italy.  They  were  prophetic 
nymphs,  bearing  the  names  respectively  of  A»ti:mrtn, 
Foatvorta,    Carmenta,    and   JEgeria.      The   Roman 


poets,  even  at  an  early  period,  apply  the  name  of  Ca- 
mencB  to  the  Muses  (which  see). 

CAMERONIANS,  a  name  applied  by  some  wri- 
ters to  the  Scotch  Covenantees  (which  see)  from 
Richard  Cameron,  one  of  the  leading  ministers  of 
that  body,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Airsmoss  in 
Ayrshire,  in  1680,  fighting  against  Prelacy.  See 
Dissenters  (Old) — Reformed  PREsnYTERiANS. 

CAMERONITES,  the  followers  of  John  Cameron, 
who  was  born  at  Glasgow  in  1580,  and  after  having 
studied  theology  in  his  native  land,  emigrated  to 
France,  where  he  became  a  distinguished  professor, 
successively  at  Bordeaux,  Sedan,  and  Saumur.  He 
was  recognized  as  the  leader  of  a  party  of  Calvinists 
in  France,  who  held  that  the  will  of  man  is  only  de- 
termined by  the  practical  judgment  of  the  mind ; 
that  the  cause  of  men's  doing  good  or  evil  proceeds 
from  the  knowledge  which  God  infuses  into  them, 
and  that  God  does  not  move  the  will  physically, 
but  only  morally,  in  virtue  of  its  dependence  on  the 
judgment.  The  s\Tiod  of  Dort,  which  was  convened 
in  1618,  to  consider  the  points  of  difference  between 
Calvinism  and  Arminianism,  expressed  themselves 
strongly  against  the  ^■iews  of  Cameron,  which  differed 
rather  nominally  than  really  from  the  views  of  the 
synod  ;  the  latter  laying  down  the  principle  that  God 
not  only  enlightens  the  under.standing,  but  moves  the 
will,  whereas  the  former  taught  that  God  enlight- 
ened the  understanding,  which  thus  moved  and 
directed  the  will.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  Cameron  considered  his  own  doctrines  as  quite 
in  harmony  with  those  of  the  Synod  of  Dort. 

CAMIS,  the  honoured  dead  among  the  Japanese 
whom  they  worship  as  ranking  among  the  gods. 
When  they  burn  a  dead  body,  they  consider  the 
deceased  person  to  whom  the  body  belonged  as  en- 
titled to  veneration,  as  having  now  entered  into  the 
immediate  fellowship  of  the  gods,  and  they  believe 
that  the  souls  of  all  the  departed  have  a  direct  rela- 
tion with  the  living.  Verj-  good  souls  whom  the 
high  priest  canonizes  become  Cnmis  or  protecting 
geniuses  of  men.  They  are  believed  to  attend  at 
the  festivals  of  the  dead  ;  but  lest  they  should  prefer 
to  remain  in  their  dwellings,  they  pretend  to  compel 
their  attendance  by  throwing  stones.  The  souls  of 
the  wicked  are  imagined  to  wander  through  the  air 
writhing  in  pain  and  anguish.  The  souls  of  very 
liad  men  are  said  to  enter  into  the  bodies  of  foxes,  or 
into  those  of  men  whom  they  render  sick  and  utterly 
destroy.  According  to  this  strange  system  of  belief 
life  is  mingled  with  death.  Hades  with  the  earth,  and 
the  principal  ground  of  fear  is  that  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  may  return  and  do  injury  to  the  living.  It  is 
among  the  Sintoists  (which  see)  that  this  worship 
of  the  dead  prevails  in  Japan,  and  hence  the  .system 
has  sometimes  received  the  name  of  the  religion  of 
the  Camii.  To  these  deified  heroes  they  build  tem- 
ples or  JIlA  (which  see),  and  offer  sacrifices ;  swear 
by  them,  and  implore  their  patronage  and  assistance 
in   all   important   undertakings,   hoping  to  receive 
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benefit  from  them  in  tliis  life,  though  they  have  no 
such  expectation  as  to  the  world  to  come. 

CAMISARDS,  the  name  given  to  the  French 
Protestants  in  the  mountainous  district  of  the  Ce- 
vennes,  who  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  civil 
and  religious  liberties  in  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  struggle  which  ensued  at 
that  time  between  the  Huguenots  and  their  persecu- 
tors is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cami- 
sard  war,  from  the  white  frocks  which  the  peasants 
who  were  the  chief  actors  wore.  Many  of  the  Pro- 
testants both  in  France  and  other  countries  were  op- 
posed to  tliis  military  rising  on  the  part  of  the 
Huguenot  peasantry.  A  Synod  of  the  Swiss  Church 
made  a  public  and  solemn  remonstrance  on  the  sub- 
ject. But  so  severe  and  galling  had  been  tlie  per- 
secution to  which  the  Protestants  had  been  subjected 
for  many  years  previous,  that  their  long  forbearance 
is  more  to  be  admired  than  their  ultimate  resistance 
to  be  blamed.  The  following  description  of  the 
struggle  is  given  by  Dr.  Lorimer  in  his  '  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  France.' 

"  The  Camisards  numbered  from  0,0(30  to  10,000 
■  persons  able  to  carry  arms.  They  were  distributed 
over  the  country,  in  parties  of  a  few  hundreds,  fami- 
liarly acquainted  with  mountain  passes  and  retreats, 
and  able,  at  a  small  risk  to  themselves,  to  inflict 
serious  injury  upon  their  persecutors.  They  were 
headed,  not  by  captains  or  pastors  regularly  edu- 
cated, but  by  bold  untaught  young  men,  who  joined 
the  soldier  and  the  prea,cher  in  the  same  person. 
Fired  with  the  warmest  enthusiasm,  some  of  them 
guided  by  prophetic  impulse,  and  accounting  them- 
selves the  commissioned  messengers  of  heaven,  the 
deepest  religious  feeling  mingled  with  the  struggle. 
The  enemy  was  repeatedly  paralysed  before  their  re- 
ligious fervom-;  and  their  moral  character  corres- 
ponded with  their  religious  profession.  We  are  in- 
formed that  there  were  no  quan-els  nor  slanderings 
among  them,  that  oaths  and  obscenity  were  un- 
known, that  goods  were  held  in  common,  and  that 
they  addi-essed  their  cliief  as  brother.  In  short,  they 
discovered  high  moral  propriety  and  the  greatest 
brotherly  love.  So  deep  and  general  was  the  enthu- 
siasm, that  women — wives  and  daughters — gladly 
bore  a  part  in  the  warfai'e,  and  astonished  even  their 
enemies  with  deeds  of  surpassing  valour;  and  se- 
verely were  they  tried.  This  civil  war  of  the  moun- 
tains lasted  for  four  successive  years,  by  day  and  by 
night,  in  summer  and  amid  the  snows  and  stonns  of 
winter.  Large  districts  of  many  square  miles  were 
laid  waste  with  tire  and  sword  by  the  Popish  troops. 
In  one  case  166,  in  another  466,  hamlets  and  vil- 
lages were  devastated  at  once,  and  the  horrors  of 
winter  were  added  to  those  of  conflagration.  The 
worst  banditti  were  let  loose  against  the  peasants. 
Proved  felons  were  preferred  to  them,  and  the  Court 
and  Popish  Bishop,  instead  of  showing  any  commis- 
eration, applauded  the  most  atrocious  proceedings ; 
nay,  the  Pope  granted  the  pardon  of  sin  to  all  who 


imbrued  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  peasantry. 
But  with  all  this,  the  Camisards  were  successful  in 
many  engagements,  and  instead  of  being  destroyed 
because  they  resisted,  their  resistance  procured  them 
better  terms  of  peace  than  they  would  otherwise 
have  enjoyed.  Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  think,  tliat 
had  they  started  earlier,  and  conducted  a  wise  and 
vigorous  opposition  throughout,  they  might  have 
procured  a  favourable  pacification,  not  only  for  them- 
selves, but  for  the  Protestants  of  France  generally. 
Even  as  it  was,  they  were  not  overcome.  They 
gave  in,  but  it  was  at  the  persuasions  of  a  Protestant 
noble.  Their  leading  chief,  Cavallier,  though  young 
and  plebeian,  received  an  important  command  in  the 
French  army,  and  died  holding  an  Iionoured  place  in 
the  British  service;  and,  at  least  for  a  season,  which 
only  bad  faith  interrupted,  the  Camisards  obtained 
the  great  object  for  which  they  toiled  and  sacriflced 
— freedom  of  religious  worship — a  freedom  which 
filled  them  with  joy,  and  made  the  comitry  resound 
witli  the  voice  of  psalms.  Doubtless,  their  struggle 
was  not  unstained  with  bloody  revenge, — but  this  is 
justly  attributable  to  the  dire  jiersecution  which  they 
sutl'ered.  The  oppressor,  in  the  eye  of  reason,  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  aroused  passion  of  the  oppressed. 
What  could  be  expected  of  men  who  knew  that  cer- 
tain death  awaited  them  the  moment  tliey  fell  into 
the  hands  of  their  Po;iish  enemies  ? — that,  in  all  the 
considerable  towns  and  villages  of  the  district,  the 
gibbet  was  ever  standing  ready,  and  the  executioner 
within  call  ?  What  could  be  expected  of  men  who 
knew  that  their  very  psalm  singing  inspired  with 
deadly  hatred,  and,  to  use  the  language  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  general  employed  against  them,  '  blistered, 
not  only  the  ears,  but  the  skins  of  the  (Popish) 
clergy?' — or  what  peace  or  toleration  could  be 
looked  for  from  men  animated  by  such  a  spirit? 
What  prospect  of  safety  but  in  resistance  ?  It  may 
be  added,  that  so  righteous  did  both  England  and 
Holland  account  the  struggle  of  the  Camisards,  that 
steps  were  taken  to  assist  them,  though  the  good  in- 
tention w-as  not  rendered  efi'ectual." 

The  name  of  Camisards  has  also  been  given  to  a 
number  of  fanatical  enthusiasts  who  arose  among  the 
Protestants  of  Dauphiny  towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  centuiy.  They  are  said  to  have  made 
their  appearance  in  A.  D.  1688,  to  the  amount  of 
five  or  six  hundred  of  both  sexes,  who  gave  them- 
selves out  to  be  prophets,  inspii-ed  as  they  declared 
by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  most  exaggerated  accounts 
of  these  pretended  prophets  have  been  given  by  M. 
Gregoire  and  other  Romish  writers.  About  1709  a 
body  of  these  men  came  over  to  England,  where 
they  succeeded  in  collecting  around  them  a  consi- 
derable nmnber  of  followers.  They  proclaimed  the 
near  approach  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  happy 
times  of  the  church,  and  the  millennial  state.  They 
are  actually  said  to  ha\e  predicted,  but  on  what 
gi-ounds  we  are  not  told,  that  these  glorious  events 
would  take  place  within  three  years  of  the  time  of 
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their  prediction.  They  are  alleged  to  have  pretended 
to  possess  the  gift  of  tongues,  tlie  power  of  working 
miracles,  and  even  of  raising  the  dead.  The  French 
Prote.stant  ministers  in  London  endeavoured  to  ex- 
pose their  delusions.  One  of  the  most  noted  of  these 
enthusiasts  was  a  member  of  the  congregation  of 
Dr.  Calamy,  who  in  consequence  preached  a  series  of 
sermons  on  the  subject.  This  eminent  divine,  one  of 
the  most  distinguislied  of  the  nonconforming  minis- 
ters of  his  day,  witnessed  an  individual  m  one  of 
these  fits  of  so-called  inspiration  which  he  thus  de- 
scribes : — "  I  went  into  the  room  where  he  sat, 
walked  up  to  him,  and  asked  liini  how  he  did ;  and, 
taking  him  by  the  hand,  lifted  it  up,  when  it  fell  llat 
upon  his  knees,  as  it  lay  before.  He  took  no  notice 
of  me,  nor  made  me  any  answer  ;  but  1  observed  the 
humming  noise  grow  louder  and  louder  by  degrees, 
and  the  heaving  in  his  breast  increased,  till  it  came 
up  to  his  throat,  as  if  it  would  have  suffocated  him ; 
and  then  he  at  last  began  to  speak,  or,  as  he  would 
have  it  taken,  the  Spirit  spake  in  him.  The  speech 
was  syllabical,  and  there  was  a  distinct  heave  and 
breath  between  each  syllable  ;  but  it  required  atten- 
tion to  distinguish  the  words.  When  the  speech 
was  over,  the  hummmg  and  heaving  gradually  abat- 
ed ;  and  I  again  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  felt  his 
pulse,  which  moved  pretty  quick ;  but  I  could  not 
perceive  by  his  hands  any  thing  like  sweating,  or 
more  than  common  heat." 

Both  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press  many  warn- 
ings were  given  against  these  unhappy  fanatics,  but 
they  still  continued  to  increase  in  numbers  both  in 
Kngland  and  in  Scotland  for  several  yeai-s.  Gra- 
dually, however,  as  uniformly  happens  in  all  such 
cases  of  pubUc  enthusiasm  aud  excitement,  the  fer- 
vour of  both  leaders  and  followers  died  away,  and 
the  Camisards  disappeared.  "  There  can  be  little 
doubt,"  as  Dr.  Lorimer  judiciously  remarks,  "  that, 
in  France,  they  were  one  of  the  spurious  fruits  of 
protracted  persecution.  In  such  circumstances, 
many  minds  get  unhinged  and  excited,  and  men  be- 
take themselves  to  the  prophecies  of  the  future  as  a 
refuge  from  the  misery  of  the  present.  Hence  mys- 
ticism, and  claims  to  inspiration,  and  extravagant 
proceedings  of  a  religious  kind,  frequently  appear  in 
persecuting  times.  The  persecutor  may  justly  be 
held  responsible  for  these  evils."  In  these  observa- 
tions we  fully  concur,  as  affording  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  what  llomish  writers  have  often  brought 
as  a  reproach  against  Protestantism,  alleging  that 
such  displays  of  extravagance  are  its  natural  fruits. 
See  France  (Protestant  Church  of),  Hugue- 
nots. 

CAMPAN/E,  a  name  used  first  by  Bede  in  the 
seventh  century,  and  employed  generally  afterwards 
to  denote  the  bells  used  in  churches  to  summon  the 
people  to  public  worship.  The  word  is  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  Campania,  a  province  in  Italy,  where 
bells  wiTc  first  invented.     (See  next  article.) 

CAMPANAUII   and  CAMPANATOIiES,  the 


bell-ringers  in  churches  from  the  seventh  century  and 
onwards.  The  usual  business  of  these  officers  wiis  to 
ring  the  bell  for  pubUc  worship. 

CAMPITjE  (Lat.  Campus,  a  plain),  one  of  the 
names  applied  to  the  Donatists  (wliich  see),  be- 
ciiuse  they  held  their  meetings  on  the  plains. 

CANCELLI.    See  Chancel. 

CANDIDATI  (Lat.  Candklus,  white),  the  Cate- 
chumens (which  see)  of  the  early  Christian  church, 
so  called  because  they  were  accustomed  to  appear 
dressed  in  white  on  their  admission  into  the  chui'ch 
by  baptism. 

'  CANDLEMAS-DAY,  a  festival  instituted  in 
the  reign  of  Justinian  in  the  sixth  century.  It  takes 
place  annually  on  the  2d  of  February.  The  Greeks 
called  it  Hypante  or  Hypapanle,  meeting,  because 
then  Simeon  and  Anna  met  the  Saviour  in  the  tem- 
ple. The  Latins  call  it  the  feast  of  St.  Simeon,  the 
Presentation  of  the  Lord,  and  usually  Candlemas, 
because  many  candles  were  then  lighted  up  as  had 
been  done  on  the  Lupercalia,  the  festival,  among 
the  ancient  Romans,  of  the  ravishment  of  Proser- 
pine, whom  her  mother  Ceres  searched  for  with 
candles.  It  reminds  one  also  of  the  feast  of  Lights 
among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  of  the  feast  of 
Lanterns  among  tlie  modem  Chinese. 

Candlemas-day  in  Rome  is  one  of  the  most  gor- 
geous festivals  throughout  the  year.  Sitting  in  liis 
chair  of  state,  the  Pope  is  bcjrne  on  the  shoulders  of 
eight  men  into  St.  Peter's  Cliurch,  accompanied  by 
cardinals,  bishops,  prelates,  and  priests.  Candles  are 
brought  to  him  in  immense  numbers.  They  are  in- 
censed, sprinkled  with  holy  water,  and  blessed.  Then 
they  are  distributed.  Each  ciu'dinal  approaches,  re- 
ceives a  candle,  kisses  the  Pope's  hand,  and  retires. 
Each  bishop  approaches,  receives  a  candle,  kisses  the 
Pope's  knees,  and  retu'es.  Each  inferior  functionary 
on  the  occasion  approaches,  receives  a  candle,  kisses 
the  Pope's  foot,  and  retires.  On  a  sudden  an  im- 
mense number  of  candles  are  lighted,  in  the  blaze  of 
which  the  Pope  is  carried  round  the  cliurch,  and  re- 
tires, granting  an  indulgence  of  thirty  years  to  all 
the  faithful  present.     Such  is  Candlemas  at  Rome. 

The  candles  are  blessed  on  this  festival  in  the  fol- 
lowing maimer  in  the  Romish  chm-ch.  Terce  being 
ended,  the  priest,  vested  in  a  violet-coloured  pluvial, 
or  without  the  casule,  with  mmistering  attendants  si- 
milarly dressed,  proceeds  to  bless  the  candles  placed 
before  tlie  altar  at  the  Epistle  side  of  it ;  and  there 
standing  with  his  face  to  the  altar,  ofi'ers  u])  several 
prayers  to  the  effect  that  the  Lord  would  "  bless  and 
sanctify  these  candles  for  the  uses  of  men,  and  the 
health  of  their  bodies  and  souls,  whether  on  land  or 
sea;"  and  that  he  would  pour  forth  his  "  benediction 
upon  these  waxen  tapers,  and  sanctify  them  with  the 
light  of  his  grace."  At  the  close  of  the  hallowing 
prayers,  the  celebrant  puts  incense  into  the  thurible, 
then  sprinkles  the  caniUes  thrice  with  holy  water,  and 
fumes  them  thrice  with  the  incense.  Then  one  of 
the  higher  clergy  comes  up  to  the  altar,  and  from 
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him  tlie  celebrant  receives  a  candle ;  after  which  the 
celebrant,  standing  before  the  altar  with  his  face  to 
the  people,  distributes  the  candles ;  first  to  the  more 
dignified  ecclesiastic  from  whom  he  had  himself  re- 
ceived it ;  next  to  the  deacon  and  subdeacon ;  then 
to  the  rest  of  the  clergy  one  by  one  in  succession ; 
and  last  of  all  to  the  laity.  All  kneel  and  kiss  the 
candle  and  the  hand  of  the  celebrant  except  prelates, 
if  present.  Wlien  the  celebrant  begins  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  candles,  the  choir  sing  the  following  An- 
tiphon,  "For  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  to 
be  the  glory  of  thy  people  Israel."  Tlien  follows 
the  Canticle,  "  Now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart 
in  peace,  according  to  thy  word."  Here  the  Anti- 
phon  is  repeated,  and  so  on,  after  each  verse  of  the 
Canticle,  to  the  end.  A  procession  now  commences 
round  the  church.  Tlie  suigers  walk  in  front,  and 
the  incense-bearer  follows.  The  taper-bearers,  with 
the  cross-bearer  between  them,  come  next,  and  then 
the  clei'gy.  Those  who  are  on  the  right  side  can-y 
their  tapers  in  their  right  hands,  and  those  who  are 
on  the  left,  in  their  left  hands.  Then  follows  the 
bishop  between  two  assistant  deacons,  with  a  taper 
in  his  left  hand,  and  with  his  right  bestowing  his 
benediction  on  Ids  flock.  They  all  carry  lighted  tapers, 
and  the  reason  assigned  for  it  is,  that  they  rejiresent 
Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  light  of  the  world.  During 
the  procession  antiphons  are  sung,  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing, "  Make  ready  thy  bed-chamber,  0  Sion  ;  re- 
ceive Christ  thy  King;  embrace  Mary  who  is  the 
gate  of  heaven ;  for  she  it  is  that  carries  the  King  of 
Glory,  of  new  hght."  When  the  procession  is  fin- 
ished, the  celebrant  and  his  ministers  having  taken 
oft'  the  violet-coloured  vestments,  put  on  white  ones 
for  mass.  The  candles  are  held  Hghted  in  their 
hands  during  the  reading  of  the  Gospel,  and  at  the 
elevation  of  the  sacrament  to  the  communion ;  but  if 
the  mass  be  on  a  Sunday  the  candles  are  not  lighted. 

CANDLESTICK  (Golden),  a  part  of  the'fnrni- 
ture  of  the  Jewish  tabernacle.  It  was  placed  in  the 
first  apartment  over  against  the  table  of  show-bread 
on  the  south  side.  According  to  the  Eabbms,  it 
stood  five  feet  from  the  ground,  on  a  base  from  which 
the  principal  stem  rose  perpendicularly.  On  both 
sides  of  the  stem  there  projected  upwards,  in  a  curved 
line,  three  branches  at  equal  distances,  and  of  the 
same  height.  These  branches  were  adorned  with 
six  flowers  like  liKes,  with  as  many  knobs  like 
apples,  and  little  bowls  like  hah'  ahnond  shells, 
placed  alternately  ;  and  upon  each  of  these  branches, 
as  well  as  at  the  top  of  the  stem,  there  was  a  golden 
lamp,  which  was  lighted  every  evening,  and  extin- 
guished every  morning.  Joseplius  says  that  only 
three  of  them  were  kept  lighted  in  the  day-time. 
The  lamps  were  fed  with  pure  oUve-oil,  and  the  care 
of  them  was  committed  to  the  priests.  Not  only  the 
candlestick  itself,  but  the  tongs  and  simff"-dishes, 
were  of  pure  gold ;  and  the  whole  apparatus  weighed 
a  talent  or  113  lb.<.  troy  weight. 

In  place  of  one  golden  candlestick  which  formed 


a  part  of  the  prescribed  furniture  of  the  tabernacle 
of  Moses,  Solomon,  as  we  are  informed,  2  Chron.  iv. 
7,  made  ten,  probably  after  the  same  pattern,  which 
he  placed  in  the  Temple,  five  on  the  right  side  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  five  on  the  left.  No  account  is  given 
of  their  height,  or  of  the  extent  of  their  branches. 
Besides,  there  is  mention  made  of  silver  candlesticks 
designed  by  David,  but  how  large  they  were,  and 
where  they  were  placed,  is  nowhere  recorded.  Ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  when  the  second  temple  was 
destroyed,  A.  D.  70,  its  vessels  and  articles  of  furni- 
ture were  carried  in  triumph  to  Rome,  and  among 
these  the  candlesticks,  which  were  lodged  in  the 
temple  built  by  Vespasian.  On  the  arch  of  Titus, 
accordingly,  there  is  represented  the  form  of  the 
golden  candlestick,  as  it  was  carried  in  triumphal 
procession  into  the  city. 

That  the  Jeivish  candlestick,  as  a  part  of  the  fur- 
niture both  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple,  had  a  typi- 
cal signification,  admits  not  of  a  doubt ;  and,  indeed, 
it  is  adduced  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the 
New,  with  an  obviously  symbolical  meaning.  Thus 
we  find  it  presented  in  the  vision  of  Zechariah,  which 
is  thus  described  iv.  1 — 3,  "  And  the  angel  that 
talked  with  me  came  again,  and  waked  me,  as  a 
man  that  is  wakened  out  of  his  sleep,  and  said  unto 
me,  What  seest  thou  ?  And  I  said,  I  have  looked, 
and  behold  a  candlestick  all  of  gold,  with  a  bowl 
upon  the  top  of  it,  and  his  seven  lamps  thereon,  and 
seven  pipes  to  the  seven  lamps,  which  are  upon  the 
top  thereof;  and  two  olive  trees  by  it,  one  upon  the 
right  side  of  the  bowl,  and  the  other  upon  the  left 
side  thereof."  On  this  vision  Professor  Bush  offers 
the  following  valuable  observations  :  "  The  candle- 
stick seen  by  the  prophet  differed  from  that  made 
bv  Moses  by  being  surmounted  by  a  bowl,  out  of 
which,  as  from  a  reservoir,  the  oil  was  conducted 
through  golden  pipes  to  each  of  the  lamps  ;  and  this 
bowl  was  moreover  supplied  by  oil  that  flowed  in  a 
peculiar  manner  through  two  branches  of  two  olive- 
trees  standing  on  cither  side  of  the  candlestick,  v. 
11 — 14.  This  part  of  the  vision  especially  attracted 
the  curiosity  and  interest  of  the  prophet.  '  Then 
answered  I,  and  said  unto  him.  What  are  these 
two  oHve-trees  upon  the  right  side  of  the  candle- 
stick and  upon  the  left  side  thereof?  And  I  an- 
swered again,  and  said  unto  him,  What  be  these  two 
olive  branches  which  through  the  two  golden  pipes 
empty  the  golden  oil  out  of  themselves  ?  And  he  an- 
swered me  and  said,  Knowest  thou  not  what  these 
be  ?  And  I  said,  No,  my  lord.  Then  said  he,  These 
are  the  two  anointed  ones  (Heb.  '  sons  of  oil'),  that 
stand  by  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth.'  These  va- 
riations from  the  Mosaic  model  are  certainly  very 
remarkable ;  still  in  general  significancy  we  have  no 
doubt  the  symbol  in  each  case  is  the  same.  The 
candlestick  with  its  branches  and  its  lighted  lamps, 
represents  the  church  in  its  multiplied  unity,  as  a 
medium  for  shedding  abroad  the  beams  of  revealed 
truth  ainidst  the  darkness  of  a  benighted  world.    But 
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as  the  iiatiiral  liglit  of  lamps  is  sustained  by  oil,  so 
spiritual  light  is  sustained  by  truth.  Truth  is  its 
appropriate  and  genuine  pabulum ;  and  in  the  ima- 
gery of  the  vi.sion  before  us,  the  obvious  design  is 
to  represent  the  manner  in  which  the  churches  are 
furnished  with  the  nourislnnent  of.  truth."  That 
tliis  typical  explanation  is  the  true  one,  we  can- 
not doubt,  since  we  find  the  proplietic  seer  in  the 
Apocalypse  using  these  words.  Rev.  i.  19,  20,  "  Write 
the  tilings  which  thou  hast  seen,  and  the  things 
which  are,  and  the  things  which  shall  be  hereafter  ; 
the  mystery  of  the  seven  stare  which  thou  sawest  in 
my  right  hand,  and  the  seven  golden  candlesticks. 
The  seven  stars  are  the  angels  of  the  seven  churches  : 
and  the  seven  candlesticks  which  thou  sawest  are 
the  seven  churches."  Accordingly,  Professor  Bush 
continues,  "  Since  then  a  candlestick  in  general  is 
the  scriptm'al  .symbol  of  a  church,  a  candlestick  with 
seven  branches  must  be  the  symbol  of  the  universal 
church,  spread  abroad  througli  all  its  numerous  par- 
ticular congregations,  each  one  in  its  allotted  sta- 
tion, shining  through  both  its  members  and  mini- 
sters, and  giving  Ught  to  the  world.  For  the  number 
seven  being  used  by  the  sacred  writers  to  denote  not 
merely  an  indefinite  multitude,  but  totality  a.\\i\ per- 
fection, the  seven  branches  are  doubtless  to  be  imder- 
stood  as  denoting  all  the  various  and  dispersed  con- 
gregations of  the  great  spiritual  body ;  while  their 
all  proceeding  from  one  shaft  plainly  implies,  that 
all  those  congregations  are  united  in  the  one  body 
of  the  uni\ersal  church.  '  In  this  character,'  says 
Stonard,  '  the  church  began  to  sliow  itself,  when  the 
children  of  Israel,  grown  into  a  numerous  people, 
were  first  collected  and  incorporated  into  a  regularly 
formed  body  of  believers  in  the  true  God,  obej-ing, 
serving,  and  worshipping  him  according  to  his  known 
will  ;  and  yet  more  conspicuously,  when  they  were 
planted  in  the  land  of  Canaan  and  spread  over  it, 
presenting  to  view  many  congregations  of  religious 
persons,  spiritually  united  in  one  general  community. 
Tlie  unity  thereof  was  sufficiently  guarded  by  the 
unity  of  the  tabernacle,  and  afterwards  of  the  tem- 
ple in  '  the  place  which  God  had  chosen  to  put  his 
name  there.'  At  the  same  time,  there  were  doubt- 
less many  synagogues  scattered  over  the  whole 
country,  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  our  parish 
churches,  wlierein  the  several  congregations  met  to 
celebrate  Divine  worship  and  i-eceive  religious  in- 
struction. The  Jewish  churcli  still  more  completely 
answered  to  this  symbol,  on  the  return  from  the  Ba- 
bylonian captivity,  when  in  almost  all  cities,  towns, 
and  populous  villages,  synagogues  were  erected,  and 
numerous  congregations  assembled,  professing  the 
belief,  service,  and  worship  of  the  true  God,  read- 
ing, teaching,  preaching,  and  hearing  his  holy  word  ; 
and  that  not  within  the  naiTow  bounds  of  Palestine 
only,  but  through  almost  every  part  of  the  civilized 
world.  But  doubtless  the  real,  proper,  perfect  an- 
titype of  the  candlestick  is  to  be  found  in  the  Chris- 
tian church,  when  the  gospel  was  published,  and  its 


light  diffused  among  all  the  nations  of  the  world, 
illuminating  its  dark  corners  with  the  knowledge  of 
truth  and  salvation."  The  light  of  the  candlestick, 
then,  symbolically  denoted  the  spiritual  illumination 
which  God  communicates  to  his  people  through  his 
word  and  ordinances  by  the  effectual  operation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

CANEPHOROS  (Gr.  haneon,  a  basket,  imi\phero, 
to  carry),  the  individual  among  the  ancient  Greeks, 
particularly  at  Athens,  who  carried,  in  a  circular 
basket,  the  apparatus  used  in  the  act  of  sacrificing. 
It  was  accounted  a  highly  honourable  employment, 
and  was  genei'ally  assigned  to  a  virgin,  who  carried 
the  basket  on  her  head  to  the  altar.  In  the  case  of 
a  private  individual  who  wished  to  offer  sacrifice, 
the  duty  of  Canephoros  was  discharged  by  his 
daughter,  or  an  unmarried  female  relative.  In  the 
public  festivals,  on  the  other  hand,  such  as  the  Dio- 
nysia,  the  office  was  intrusted  to  two  vu'gins  of  the 
first  Athenian  families. 

CANNIBALS,  those  who  feed  on  human  flesh. 
There  are  undoubted  proofs  of  such  a  barbarous  and 
revolting  practice  having  existed  among  some  na- 
tions in  almost  all  ages.  Homer,  Herodotus,  Strabo, 
Pliny,  and  various  otlier  ancient  authors,  refer  to 
actual  cases  in  which  cannibalism  was  found  to  pre- 
vail among  nations  and  tribes  of  men,  which  they 
expressly  name.  Homer  mentions  the  Cyclops  and 
Lestrygones,  and  Herodotus  the  Scythians  and  the 
Massageta;,  as  having  indulged  in  the  practice  of 
eating  human  flesh.  The  ancient  Britons  are  even 
said  to  have  drunk  the  blood  of  their  enemies,  and 
made  drinkuig-cups  of  their  skulls.  Among  the 
aborigines  of  America,  cannibaHsm  seems  to  have 
been  connected  with  superstitious  observances,  it 
being  accounted  pleasing  to  the  Great  Spirit  tliat 
they  should  devour  the  bodies  and  diink  the  blood 
of  those  whom  they  had  taken  captive  in  war.  The 
custom  is  said  to  have  prevailed  in  the  South  Sea 
islands,  in  New  Zealand,  and  New  Caledonia,  when 
these  islands  were  first  discovered.  Tlie  Romish 
missionaries  allege,  that  cannibals  are  to  be  found 
in  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  e\'en  some  parts  of 
Asia.  The  Battas,  a  tribe  of  people  in  the  island  of 
Sumatra,  are  said  by  Jlr.  Marsden  to  practise  this 
horrible  custom  "  as  a  species  of  ceremony  ;  as  a 
mode  of  showing  their  detestation  of  crimes  by  an 
ignominious  punishment,  and  as  a  horrid  indication 
of  revenge  and  insult  to  their  unfortunate  enemies. 
The  objects  of  this  barljarous  repast  are  the  prisoners 
taken  in  war,  and  offenders  convicted  and  condemned 
for  capital  crimes."  The  same  barbarous  practice  is 
mentioned  by  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  as  recently 
followed  in  the  Feejee  islands.  In  a  work  entitled 
'  Modern  India,'  published  a  few  years  ago,  the  au- 
thor. Dr.  Spry,  who  was  connected  with  the  Bengal 
medical  staff,  describes  a  tribe  of  cjinniltals  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Chittagong,  which  is  the  grand 
depot  establislied  for  the  ])urpose  of  taming  and  rear- 
ing the  Company's  elephants.     The  narrative  of  Dr. 
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Spiy  is  as  follows  :  "  The  pursuit  of  wild  elephants 
in  tliese  regions  has  brought  us  acquainted  with  a 
race  of  cannibals  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  monkeys  with  which  they  herd.  Were  not  the 
information  relative  to  these  people  so  strongly  au- 
thenticated as  to  leave  no  doubt  upon  the  minds  of 
those  who  desire  to  make  inquiries  upon  the  subject, 
.the  reader  might  justly  refuse  to  credit  the  existence 
of  a  set  of  savages,  scarcely  worthy  of  the  name  of 
man.  .  .  The  Kookees,  as  these  brutal  wretches 
are  called,  have,  according  to  the  account  aflbrded 
me  by  Major  Gaii'duer,  protuberant  bellies  :  they 
are  low  in  stature,  with  set  features,  and  muscular 
limbs.  Tliey  speak  a  dialect  pecidiar  to  themselves, 
and  build  their  villages  on  the  boughs  of  the  forest 
trees.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  any  settled 
abiding  place,  but  wander  in  herds  from  one  wilder- 
ness to  another.  Wlien  a  site  favourable  to  their 
purpose  has  been  found,  the  whole  commimity  im- 
mediately set  to  work  to  collect  bamboos  and 
branches  of  trees,  which  are  afterwards  fashioned 
into  platforms,  and  placed  across  the  lofty  boughs  of 
the  difl'erent  trees.  On  this  foundation  the  rude 
grass  superstructure  is  raised  which  forms  the  hut. 
When  these  sheds  are  completed,  and  eveiy  family 
provided  with  a  habitation,  tlie  women  and  children 
ai'e  taken  into  their  aerial  abodes.  The  men  then 
lop  off  all  the  branches  within  reach  of  the  gi'ound, 
and  having  constructed  for  themselves  a  rough  lad- 
der of  bamboos,  they  ascend  the  trees  by  means  of 
this  rude  staircase,  drawing  it  up  after  tliem  to  pre- 
vent the  intrusion  of  strangers,  and  a  necessary  pre- 
caution agauist  the  encroachments  of  their  four-footed 
companions  of  the  forest.  In  this  manner  they  re- 
pose, floating  in  the  branches,  and  cratlled  by  the 
wind,  partaking  more  of  the  savage  ferocity  of  brutes 
than  the  milder  charities  of  man. 

'•  To  persons  who  have  travelled  much  in  India, 
the  mere  circumstance  of  a  whole  tribe  of  natives 
choosing  to  take  up  their  pennanent  habitations  in 
the  trees  would  not  excite  much  surprise,  since  the 
watchmen,  who  are  employed  in  the  charge  of  mango 
groves,  or  other  valuable  fruit  cultivations,  often 
form  a  sort  of  nest  on  the  branches  of  some  neigh- 
bouring ti'ees,  a  small  hut,  or  rather  shed,  just  suffi- 
cient to  shield  the  body  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  being  raised  upon  a  platfoiTn  resting  on 
the  boughs.  The  Kookees,  therefore,  in  this  par- 
ticular only,  differ  from  more  civilized  natives,  forced 
by  necessity  upon  expedients  of  the  kind,  by  living 
constantly  in  trees ;  in  other  respects  there  is  for- 
tunately no  similarity,  even  to  the  most  degi'aded 
beings  of  the  human  race.  They  openly  boast  of 
their  feats  of  cannibalism,  showing,  with  the  strongest 
expressions  of  satisfaction,  the  bones  and  residue  of 
their  fellow-creatures  who  have  fallen  a  prey  to 
their  hon-ible  appetites.  So  intent  are  they  in  their 
search  after  human  flesh,  that  the  superintendent 
was  .always  obliged  to  send  out  the  men  employed  in 
hunting  the  elephants  amied  with  muskets,  and  in 


not  fewer  than  parties  of  ten.  One  poor  man  they 
unfortunately  caught  while  off  his  guard,  and  de- 
voured him  ahnost  before  his  life  blood  had  con- 
gealed in  his  veins.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
subdue  and  civilize  these  people,  and  one  of  their 
head  men  was  won  over,  and  employed  by  Major 
Gairdner  at  the  elephant  depot,  but  he  could  not  be 
induced  to  relinquish  his  old  habits.  In  a  short 
time  he  was  detected  in  the  commission  of  a  murder, 
and  was  executed  by  the  civil  authorities  of  Chit- 
tagong.  WHien  the  tidings  of  this  man's  fate  reached 
the  ears  of  his  former  associates,  they  became 
greatly  incensed,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards  ex- 
erted themselves,  happily  in  vain,  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  the  person  of  tlie  superintendent,  wlio  had 
frequently  occasion  to  cross  their  path  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  duty.  These  people,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  are  living  within  150  miles  of  Calcutta,  the 
metropolis  of  British  India  and  the  seat  of  goveni- 
ment,  and  yet  their  existence  even  is  scarcely  knowii 
by  the  people  who  are  not  in  authority — compara- 
tively little  information  from  the  woods  and  jungles 
of  the  savage  portions  of  Bengal  finding  its  way  to 
the  Calcutta  newspapers.  Tlie  existence  of  canni- 
bals in  India  is  a  fact  only  I'ecently  established,  and 
many  were  of  opinion  that  the  races  were  extinct ;  it 
has  now,  liowever,  been  proved  beyond  all  question, 
that  the  Kookees,  who  mfest  the  blue  mountains  of 
Cliittagong,  and  the  Goands,  inhabiting  the  hill 
forests  of  Nagpore,  both  feed  upon  human  flesh. 
There  is  this  distinction  in  fevour  of  the  latter,  that 
tliey  partake  of  it  only  occasionalh',  and  in  compliance 
with  a  religious  custom — while  tlie  Kookees  delight 
and  banquet  on  the  liorrid  repast." 

Many  exaggerated  accounts  have  no  doubt  been 
given  by  various  travellers  on  the  subject  of  canni- 
balism;  and  stories  of  the  most  disgusting  character 
have  been  told  of  the  ferocity  of  savage  tribes,  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  killing  and  eating  tlieir  enemies, 
from  no  other  feeling  than  a  voracious  desire  for 
human  flesh.  Lopez  and  Merolla,  who  visited  Congo, 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
actually  report,  that  among  the  savage  tribes  in  that 
quarter,  human  flesh  was  not  only  eaten  but  openly 
sold  in  the  markets,  and  that  the  subjects  ofi'ered 
themselves  to  the  sovereign  for  the  gi-atitication  of 
his  palate. 

CANON,  a  deity  worshipped  in  Japan,  said  by 
some  to  be  the  son  of  Amidas  (which  see),  and  to 
preside  over  the  waters  and  the  fish.  He  is  the 
creator  of  the  sun  and  the  moon.  This  idol  is  re- 
presented with  four  arms  Uke  his  father,  is  swallowed 
up  by  a  fish  as  far  as  his  middle,  and  is  crowned 
with  flowers.  He  has  a  sceptre  in  one  hand,  a  flower 
in  another,  a  ring  in  a  third,  while  the  fourth  is 
closed,  and  the  arm  extended.  Canon  is  sometimes 
represented,  as  for  example  in  the  temple  of  a  thou- 
sand idols,  with  seven  heads  upon  his  breast,  and 
thirty  hands  all  armed  with  aiTows.  There  are 
tliirty-three  principal  pagodas,  wliich  are  peculiarly 
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consecrated  to  the  god  Qiiainwon  or  Canon.  It  is 
regarded  by  some  of  the  Japanese  as  a  solemn  reli- 
gious duty  to  go  on  pilfrriniage  to  each  of  these  pa- 
godas in  succession.  Tliese  devotees,  as  they  pass 
along  from  temple  to  temple,  sing  a  liynin  in  honom- 
of  their  god.  They  are  dressed  in  white,  and  wear 
about  tlieir  necks  a  list  of  the  several  temples  of 
Canon  which  they  are  still  to  ^■isit. 

CANON  (Gr.  a  rule),  a  catalogue  in  the  early 
Christian  Church  of  the  ecclesiastical  office-bearers 
of  any  particular  church. 

CANON  OP  THE  MASS,  the  fixed  and  inva- 
riable part  of  the  mass  of  the  Roman  church,  in 
which  consecration  is  made.  It  is  sometimes  called 
the  action  or  secret,  that  part  of  the  mass-prayers 
which  Romanists  call  "  the  very  sum  and  heart,  as 
it  were,  of  the  Divine  sacrifice."  It  is  what  Trae- 
tarians  call  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Peter.  But  we  learn 
from  Roman  Catholic  authors  themselves,  that  the 
Canon  of  the  Mass  is  the  work  not  of  one,  but  of 
several  persons.  Pope  Innocent  III.  and  Durandus 
after  him,  say,  "That  tlie  secret  which,  according  to 
others,  is  called  the  Canon,  and  the  action,  was  not 
composed  all  at  once  by  one  person,  but  gradually 
by  many  persons,  is  evident  from  this  among  other 
proofs,  that  the  commemoration  of  the  saints  is  re- 
peated thrice  in  it,  for  in  the  second  commemoration 
those  primitive  saints  are  supplied  who  seemed  want- 
ing in  the  first."  The  re\isal  and  enlargement  of 
the  Canon,  however,  is  chiefly  the  work  of  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  and  some  authors,  for  example, 
Mosheim,  go  so  far  as  to  term  him  its  author. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  the  alterations  which 
were  introduced  into  the  Canon  by  Gregory,  all  the 
Ritualists  testify  that  it  has  received  many  other 
additions  and  interpolations  since  Gregory's  time. 
By  the  arrangements  of  the  Romish  Rubric,  the 
whole  of  the  Canon  must  be  muttered,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  word  or  two,  here  and  there,  which  are 
to  be  said  aloud.  The  reasons  alleged  for  this  se- 
crecy are  various.  Thus  Innocent  III.  explains  the 
matter  :  "  The  Canon  is  celebrated  in  a  secret  voice, 
lest  the  holy  words  should  become  common  ;  for  it  is 
reported,  that  when  of  old  the  Canon  iixed  to  be  re- 
cited x>Mkly,  and  in  a  loud  voice,  almost  all  came  to 
know  it  by  means  of  that  usage,  and  used  to  chant  it 
in  the  public  places  and  streets ;  whence,  when  cer- 
tain shepherds  were  once  reciting  it  in  the  field,  and 
had  placed  their  loaf  upon  a  stone,  the  bread,  at  the 
utterance  of  the  words,  was  turned  into  flesh,  and 
they  themselves,  by  a  Divine  judgment,  were  struck 
with  fire  from  heaven.  On  which  account  the  holy 
Fathers  agreed  that  those  words  should  be  uttered 
in  silence,  forbidding,  under  anathema,  that  they 
should  be  uttered  by  any  but  priests  over  the  altar, 
and  in  the  mass,  and  in  their  sacred  vestments." 

From  internal  evidence  alone  we  are  forced  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  Canon  of  the  Mass  is  the  work 
not  only  of  various  hands,  but  of  various  ages.  On 
this  subject,  Mr.  Lewis  judiciously  remarks,  in  his 


'Bible,    Missal,   and   Breviary,'   "The  name  secret 
given  to  certain  prayers  in  every  mass,  whispers  that 
there  was  a  time  when  the  church  did  not  wrap  up 
all  her  service  in  the  secrecy  of  a  dead  language — 
when  secrecy  was  the  exception,  not  the  rule.     In 
tlie  ordinary  of  the  mass  the  priest  is  directed  to  turn 
to  the  peojjle,  and,  in  a  voice  slightly  raised,  to  say 
to  them,  '  Pray,  brethren,  that  mine  and  your  sacri- 
fice may  be  acceptable  to  God  the  Father  Almighty,' 
indicating  the  time  when  Divine  service  was  equally 
intelligible  to  all.     In  the  Canon  of  the  Mass  we 
have  a  prayer  offered  up  after  consecration,  when 
the  elements  are  supposed  to  have  become  Christ 
himself,  beseeching  Almighty  God  to  command  that 
the  elenients  be  carried  up  by  the  hands  of  angels  to 
heaven  ;  the  idea  of  angels  conveying  Christ  to  hea- 
ven betraying  its  antiquity,  at  least,  that  it  preceded 
the  present  sacramental  tlieory  of  Rome,  and  stand- 
ing in  cm-ious  contradiction  to  the  prayer  in  the  same 
Canon,  said  to  have  been  inserted  by  Pope  Inno- 
cent  III.,  entreating  that   it  may  '  adhere  to  his 
bowels.'     These,  and  many  such  internal  evidences 
discover  the  successive  gi-owths  of  the  mass  from 
times  and  sentiments  the  most  pure,  to  superstitions 
the  most  gross.     From  Bishop  Ambrose  have  been 
borrowed  prayers  and  hymns  which  the  Church  of 
Christ  may  use  with  edification.     Then  was  added 
the  Nicene  Creed  to  declare  the  orthodox  faith  as  to 
the  person  of  Christ.     In  the  sixth  century,  Gre- 
gory the  Great  added  the  Lord's  Prayer  to  the  mass 
as  a  fixed  part  of  it,  and  seems  to  have  first  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  giving  the  churches  a  common 
liturgy.     This  he  may  have  done  to  coirect  abuses 
which  had  crept  in,  as  well  as  from  a  desire  to  ex- 
tend the  influence  of  the  Roman  See,  whose  supre- 
macy was  yet  unacknowledged.     To  Gregory  are 
ascribed  many  Uttle  versicles,  such  as  repetitions  of 
'  Lord,  have  mercy' — '  Christ,  have  mercy' — and  the 
insertion  of  the  Litany  which  tlie  English  Cliurch 
has  so  well  reformed,  and  which,  as  adopted  into  her 
church   service,  fonns  perhaps   the  most   beautiful 
part  of  her  public  devotions.     To  Gregory,  also,  are 
ascribed  the  composition  and  arrangements  of  those 
chaunts  that  still  bear  his  name.     But  whatever  ef- 
forts  this   energetic  pontiff  made   for  establishing 
liturgical  uniformity,  it  is  certaiti  he  never  attained 
it,  even  in  Italy.     The  Kturgy,  called  the  Ambrosian, 
was  used  in  the  diocese  of  Milan  down  to  a  recent 
period,  if  not  occasionally  still  used  in  its  celebrated 
cathedral.     The  French  Church   had   its  Gallican, 
and  in   Spain  the   Gothic  liturgy  was  received  as 
canonical  until    the  eleventh  century.     It  was  not 
until  after  the  Council  of  Trent  that  ■  the  Hturgy  of 
St.  Peter'  was  imposed  even  on  all  the  Roman  ec- 
clesiastical  world ;  and   that  council  was  the  first 
that  declared,  'that  if  any  one  should  .say  that  the 
mass  should  be  celebrated  hi  the  vulgar  tongue,  let 
him  be  accursed.'" 

CANON  OF  SCRIPTURE.    See  Bible. 

CANONESSES,  an  order  of  religious  females,  dis- 
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..inct  from  nuns,  which  was  established  by  Lewis  the 
Meek  in  the  ninth  centiu-y,  and  placed  on  the  same 
footing  and  under  tlie  same  rule  as  the  order  of 
Canons  (which  see).  In  the  twelfth  century  they 
embraced  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  and  were  accord- 
ingly called  Regular  Canonesscs  of  St.  Augustine. 

CANONIC^E,  virgins  in  the  early  Christian 
church  who  dedicated  themselves  to  Christ,  aud 
were  called  Canonical  Virgins,  from  being  enrolled 
in  the  Canon  (wliich  see),  or  books  of  the  church. 

CANONICAL,  that  which  is  done  in  accordance 
with  the  canons  of  the  church.  See  Canons  (Eccle- 
siastical). 

CANONICAL  HOURS.  These,  in  the  Church 
of  Rome,  begin  with  vespers  or  evening  prayer, 
about  six  o'clock  or  sunset.  Then  succeeds  com- 
pline, and  at  midnight  the  three  noctm-ns  or  matins. 
Lauds  are  appointed  for  cock-crowing,  or  before  break 
of  day  ;  at  six  o'clock  or  sunrise,  prime  should  be  re- 
cited, and  terce,  sext,  and  none,  every  third  hour  after- 
wards. Under  the  Jewish  economy,  the  only  cano- 
nical hours  we  read  of  are  those  of  the  morning  and  the 
evening  sacrifice,  at  the  third  and  the  ninth  hour,  or 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  our  time.  The  prophet  Daniel  speaks 
of  praying  to  God  at  morning,  noon,  and  night.  In 
apparent  accordance  with  the  example  of  the  pro- 
phet, TertuUian  mentions  the  tliird,  sixth,  and  ninth 
Iionrs  of  prayer ;  and  these  hours  are  recommended 
to  Clu-istians  by  Cyprian,  as  suitable  hours  for 
prayer,  without  the  slightest  hint  that  the  church 
had  laid  down  any  rule  upon  the  subject.  Cassian 
informs  us  that  the  monks  of  Egypt,  with  whom  the 
monastic  life  commenced,  never  observed  any  other 
canonical  hom'S  for  pubhc  devotion,  but  only  morn- 
ing and  evening  early  before  day.  Not  long  after, 
the  monks  of  Mesopotamia  and  Palestine  began  to 
meet  pubUcly  at  tlie  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours 
for  psalm-singing  and  devotion.  The  compline,  or 
bed-time  service,  was  not  known  in  the  ancient 
church  as  distinct  from  the  evening  service.  Those 
additional  canonical  hours,  which  are  now  observed 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  were  gi-adually  in- 
troduced from  the  practices  of  the  Eastern  monks, 
there  being  in  the  three  iirst  centuries  no  other 
hours  of  public  prayer  but  the  mornmg  and  evening. 
Clirysostora  also  frequently  mentions  the  daily  ser- 
vice in  the  church  moniing  and  evening.  When  the 
writers  of  the  fourth  century  speak  of  six  or  seven 
hours  of  prayer,  their  remarks  exclusively  apply  to 
the  practice  of  the  monks,  not  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  church.  Thus  Clirysostom,  while  he  never  ad- 
verts to  more  than  three  public  assemblies  in  the 
church,  tells  us,  in  describing  the  monks,  that  they 
had  their  midnight  hymns,  their  morning  prayers, 
their  third,  and  sixth,  and  niuth  hours,  and,  last  of 
all,  their  evening  prayers.  As  the  author  of  the 
Constitutions,  however,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century,  gives,  directions  as  to  these  vari- 
ous hours  of  prayer,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  in  some 
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of  the  Eastern  churches  they  had  come  to  be  already 
observed.  The  hours  of  prayer  came  to  be  seven, 
after  the  example  of  the  Psalmist  David,  "  Seven 
times  a-day  do  I  praise  thee,"  and  to  afford  direction 
in  the  various  services  of  the  day,  a  regular  form  of 
devotion  was  drawn  up.     See  next  article. 

CANONICAL  HOURS,  one  of  the  offices  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  contained  in  the  Breviary  (which 
see),  and  called,  by  way  of  distinction,  the  church 
office.  It  is  a  form  of  prayer  aud  instruction  com- 
bined, consisting,  for  the  special  guidance  of  the 
clergy  and  the  religious  of  both  sexes,  of  the  psahns, 
lessons,  hymns,  prayers,  anthems,  and  versioles,  se- 
parated into  ditferent  portions,  aud  to  be  said  at  the 
different  hours  of  the  day,  which  are  held  to  be  Ca- 
nonical hours.  (See  preceding  article.)  The  church 
expressly  obliges  every  clergyman  in  higher  orders, 
and  every  one  who  possesses  an  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fice, as  well  as  the  religious  of  both  sexes,  to  recite 
it  every  day,  in  private,  at  least,  if  they  caimot  at- 
tend the  choir,  or  ai'c  not  obliged  to  do  so.  The 
canonical  hours  of  prayer  are  still  regularly  observed 
by  many  religious  orders,  but  not  so  regularly  by  the 
secular  clergy,  even  in  the  choir.  When  the  office 
is  recited  in  private,  it  is  often  held  to  be  quite  suffi- 
cient if  the  whole  be  gone  through  in  the  course  of 
the  twenty-fom-  hours.  The  omission  is  held  as  a 
mortal  sin,  imless  for  good  and  sufficient  cause.  Be- 
sides, all  who  are  in  possession  of  benefices,  forfeit 
them  by  omission  of  this  duty  in  reciting  the  ca- 
nonical hours.  It  is  related  of  Luther,  that  having, 
while  a  monk,  for  many  d;iys  through  study  neglect- 
ed the  recitation  of  the  canonical  hom's,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  Pope's  decree,  and,  to  satisfy  his  own 
conscience,  he  actually  shut  himself  up  in  his  closet, 
and  recited  what  he  had  omitted  with  such  pimcti- 
lious  exactness  and  with  such  severe  attention  and 
abstinence,  as  brought  on  a  total  want  of  sleep  for 
five  weeks,  and  almost  produced  symptoms  of  a  wea- 
kened intellect. 

CANONICAL  LETTERS.  These,  also  caUed 
Letters  Diudssory,  were  granted  in  the  early  Christian 
church  to  the  country  clergy  who  wished  to  remove 
from  one  diocese  to  another.  The  council  of  Au- 
tioch  forbade  country  presbyters  granting  such  let- 
ters, but  the  chorepiscopi  were  allowed  to  give  them. 
No  clergyman  was  allowed  to  remove  from  Ins  own 
church  or  diocese,  without  canonical  letters  fi'om  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  to  which  he  belonged.  These 
canonical  or  dimissory  letters  might  be  either  granted 
or  refused  at  the  will  of  the  bishop. 

CANONICAL  LIFE,  the  mode  of  life  pursued 
by  those  of  the  ancient  clergy  of  the  Christian 
clunch  wlio  lived  in  community.  It  held  a  kind  of 
intermediate  place  between  the  monastic  and  the 
clerical  style  of  living.  The  canonical  life  of  the 
clergy  seems  to  have  owed  its  origin  to  Clu-odegang, 
bishop  of  Mentz,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tm'y.  He  tlirected  that  the  Benedictine  rule  should 
be  the  model  after  which  the  union  among  them 
2f 
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should  be  formed.  The  chief  point  in  which  they 
differed  from  the  mendicant  orders  was  the  posses- 
sion of  property.  "  They  lived  together,"  says  Ne- 
ander,  "  in  one  liouse ;  sat  together  at  one  table  ;  a 
portion  of  meat  and  drink  was  measured  to  each,  ac- 
cording to  a  prescribed  rule ;  at  the  canonical  hours 
they  assembled  to  join  in  prayer  and  song  ;  meetings 
of  all  the  members  were  held  at  fixed  times ;  and,  in 
these  assemblies,  passages  of  Scripture,  with  the  rule 
of  the  order,  were  read,  and  those  who  had  broken  it 
were  rebuked."  This  new  mode  of  living  was  much 
admired,  and  was  received,  with  some  few  alterations, 
at  the  council  of  Aix-la-Chapellc,  A.  D.  816,  as  the 
general  rule  of  the  French  church.  This  alteration 
in  the  hfe  of  the  clergj',  as  long  as  it  continued  to  be 
observed,  exercised  a  most  beneficial  infiuence  ;  but, 
as  the  rule  came  to  be  relaxed,  corruption  crept  in, 
and  at  length  it  fell  into  disuse.  See  Canons  (Or- 
der of). 

CANONICAL  OBEDIENCE  (Oath  of),  an 
oath  which  is  administered  to  every  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  on  being  licensed  to  a  curacy  or 
instituted  to  a  benefice,  in  which  he  swears  to  give 
obedience  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  his 
cure  or  benefice  is  situated. 

CANONICAL  PENSIONS,  annuities  gi-anted 
in  the  ancient  Christian  church  to  those  who  had 
spent  the  greatest  part  of  their  lives  in  the  service  of 
the  church,  and  desired  to  be  disbui-dened  of  their 
office  on  account  of  age  and  infirmity.  It  was 
granted  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  church,  but  not 
\vithout  the  authority  or  approbation  of  the  synod. 

CANONIZATION,  a  ceremony  in  the  Romish 
Church  by  which  persons  deceased  are  canonized,  or 
raised  to  tlie  rank  of  saints.  It  follows  upon  the 
process  of  Beatification  (which  see).  The  earli- 
est canonization  by  the  Popes  of  wliich  we  have  au- 
thentic records,  is  that  of  Ulrich,  bishop  of  Augsburg, 
by  John  XV.  in  A.  D.  995.  Yet  bishops,  metropo- 
litans, and  provincial  councils  were  concerned  in 
such  acts  for  more  than  a  century  after  tliis.  And 
it  was  not  till  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  III.  in  the 
twelfth  century,  that  the  Popes  claimed  the  exclusive 
power  of  adding  new  saints  to  tlie  calendar.  This 
was  effected  in  a  council  held  at  Rome,  A.  d.  1179, 
and,  ever  since,  the  power  of  canonization  has  been 
considered  as  vested  solely  in  His  Holiness. 

Tiie  process  of  canonization  is  carried  forward 
with  gi'eat  deliberation.  "  As  soon  after  the  beatifi- 
cation," to  use  the  words  of  Cardinal  Wiseman,  "  as 
there  is  reason  to  believe  tliat  additional  miracles 
have  been  WTOught  by  tlie  servant  of  God,  the  postu- 
lators  humbly  petition  the  Congregation  of  Rites  to 
obtain  the  signing  of  the  commission  for  resuming 
the  cause,  and  the  expediting  of  fresli  remissorials  to 
the  same  or  other  delegates,  instructing  them  to  re- 
ceive evidence  of  the  miracles  reported  to  have  taken 
place."  Two  miracles  are  required  before  beatifica- 
tion, and  two  more  before  canonization.  The  Pope, 
on  being  applied  to,  resumes  the  case  of  the  beatified 


person,  with  the  view  of  testing  his  qualifications  for 
the  higher  rank  which  is  claimed  for  him.  A  secret 
consistory  is  accordingh',  in  the  first  in.stance,  sum- 
moned, at  which  the  petition  in  fivvour  of  the  pro- 
])03ed  saint  is  taken  into  consideration,  and  appoint- 
ed to  be  examined  by  three  auditors  of  the  Rota, 
and  the  cardinals  are  directed  to  revise  all  the  instru- 
ments relating  thereto.  A  second  private  meeting 
is  held,  at  wliich  the  cardinals  make  their  report. 
If  the  report  be  favourable,  a  public  meeting  of  the 
consistory  is  held,  at  which  the  cardinals  pay  their 
adoration  to  his  Holiness,  and,  innnediately  there- 
after, a  long  eulogium  is  pronounced  upon  the  virtues, 
miracles,  and  high  qualifications  of  the  proposed 
saint.  A  semi-public  consistory  is  now  held,  at 
which  the  Pope  attends  in  his  mitre  and  pluvial. 
The  votes  of  the  prelates  are  taken  for  or  against  the 
canonization,  and,  as  soon  as  it  is  resolved  upon  by 
a  plurality  of  voices,  the  Pope  intimates  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  ceremony. 

On  the  canonization  day,  the  Pope  ofliciates  in  a 
white  dress,  and  the  cardinals  are  habited  in  the 
same  colour.  St.  Peter's  church  at  Rome  is  hung 
with  rich  tapestry,  on  which  appear,  embroidered 
witli  gold  or  silver,  the  arms  of  his  Holiness,  or  the 
arms  of  that  prince  or  state  which  may  have  made 
application  for  the  canonization.  The  church  is 
splendidly  illuminated  with  wax  tapers,  and  a  mag- 
nificent throne  erected  for  the  Pope.  A  gorgeous 
procession  marches  to  St.  Peter's  with  colours  fiying. 
The  ceremony,  as  it  took  place  at  the  canonization 
of  four  Italian  saints  in  May  1712,  is  thus  detailed 
by  Picart :  "  As  soon  as  his  Holiness  had  quitted 
his  taper  and  mitre,  he  went  and  prostrated  himself 
before  the  huly  sacrament,  in  the  cliapel  of  the  holy 
Trinity.  The  ecclesiastical  senate  followed  liis  jiious 
example.  His  Holiness  then  taking  back  the  taper 
and  mitre,  returned  to  his  chair,  and  was  carried  to 
the  altar  of  the  apostles.  Tliere  he  gave  the  taper 
to  his  cup-bearer  (who  held  it  in  his  hand  during  the 
whole  ceremony),  knelt  upon  his  scat,  and  prayed  for 
some  considerable  time  ;  after  which  he  bestowed 
new  benedictions  on  the  congregation,  went  up  to  his 
throne  to  perform  the  function  of  the  vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  there  received  the  adoration  of  tlie  sa- 
cred college.  After  this  the  most  ancient  of  the 
cardinal-bishops  went  up  to  the  pontifical  throne, 
and  placed  himself  on  the  riglit,  but  so  that  his  face 
was  towards  the  left.  The  cardinal,  who  was  de- 
jnited  to  demand  the  canonization,  moved  forwards 
to  the  steps  of  the  throno,  having  the  cardinal-legate 
of  Bologna  on  his  Icft-liand,  and  a  consistorial-advo- 
cate  on  his  right ;  the  master  of  tlie  ceremonies, 
who  attended  the  cardinal-postulant,  being  on  the 
legate's  left.  They  first  bowed  to  the  altar  and 
liis  Holiness ;  then  the  cardinal-postulant  rose,  and 
the  advocate,  addressing  himself  in  his  emineiicy's 
name  to  the  holy  Father,  begged  that  he  would  be 
graciou.sly  pleased  to  order  tlie  four  Beati  to  be  en- 
roUod  amongst  the  saints  of  the  Lord.     No  sooner 
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had  he  spoken,  but  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Pope's  bed-chamber,  secretary  of  liis  briefs,  stand- 
ing lip,  resumed  the  discourse,  and  made  a  short 
eulogium  on  the  merit  and  virtues  of  the  four  Eeati, 
who  were  all  natives  of  Italy,  and  had  immortalized 
themselves  by  their  i-eligious  achievements. 

"  The  gentleman  of  tlie  bed-chamber  closed  his 
harangue  with  an  exhortation  to  the  assembly  to  beg 
the  light  of  God's  Spirit  upon  so  delicate  an  occa- 
sion. Then  his  Holiness  rose  off  his  throne,  and  all 
the  clergy  knelt ;  two  musicians  of  the  chapel, 
dressed  in  their  surplices,  and  kneeling,  sung  the 
litanies  of  the  saints  ;  after  which  the  cardinal-pos- 
tulant for  the  canonization  repeated  his  instances ; 
and  this  was  succeeded  by  a  prayer  to  Almighty 
God  to  implore  the  assistance  of  his  Holy  Spirit, 
and  then  the  holy  Father  sung  the  Veni  Creator 
Spiritus,  which  is  a  hymn  addressed  to  the  third  Per- 
son in  the  Sacred  Trinity.  The  two  musicians  sung 
the  verse  which  begins  with  Emitte  Sinritum,  and  the 
Pontiff  called  upon  the  Holy  Ghost,  whilst  they 
continued  standing  with  tapers  in  their  hands  before 
the  steps  of  the  throne.  A  tliird  and  last  request, 
made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  former,  succeeded 
this  invocation.  Then  the  secretary  of  the  briefs 
resumed  the  discourse,  and  declared  it  was  time  to 
acquiesce  with  God's  commands.  '  His  Holiness,' 
continued  !:e,  '  is  going  to  make  a  decree  for  raising 
!  Pius  v.,  Andrew  D'Avehino,  Felix  de  Cantalice, 
and  Cathariu  de  Bologna  to  the  rank  of  saints,  to 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  honour  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  ill  order  that  their  names  may  be  called  up- 
on for  ages  to  come.'  After  these  words,  the  secre- 
tary withdrawing,  the  cardinals  stood  up,  and 
Clirist's  vicar,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
pronounced  the  decree  of  canonization,  thereby 
commanding,  that  from  thencefortli  those  Beati 
should  bo  looked  upon  as  saints  by  the  CathoUc 
Church,  and  their  festival  be  solemnized  upon  their 
respective  birth-days.  The  apostolic  protlionotaries 
and  notaries  immediately  drew  up  an  act  of  this 
canonization,  and  Te  Deum  was  sung  by  way  of 
thanksgiving." 

The  idea  of  canonization  is  evidently  borrowed 
from  the  ancient  heathens,  who  deified  heroes  and 
great  men  after  their  death.  (See  Apotheosis.) 
It  was  a  ceremony  unknown  Ijefore  the  end  of  the 
tenth  century,  even  in  the  Romish  Church.  The 
power  of  canonization  in  the  Greek  Churcli  is  vested 
hi  the  patriarclis  and  bishops  in  convocation,  who, 
while  they  are  cautious  in  conferring  the  honour 
only  upon  those  who  have  been  distinguished  for 
their  virtues  and  piety,  have,  nevertheless,  so  swelled 
the  calendar  of  saints,  that  they  are  more  numerous 
than  the  days  of  the  year.  On  each  of  tlieir  festi- 
val days,  and  from  their  number,  two  of  them  are 
sometimes  assigned  one  day,  masses  are  said  in 
honour  of  them,  and  the  histor\-  of  their  life  and 
miracles  is  publicly  read.  The  lives  of  the  saints 
are  in  four  volumes  folio.     They  are  read  at  the 


matin  service  in  monasteries,  but  not  often  in  parish 
churches. 

CANONRY,  the  office  held  by  the  Canon  of  a 
Cathedral  (which  see)  in  England.  By  the  Act 
3d  and  4th  Vict.,  the  canonries  are  reduced  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four. 

CANONS,  a  name  given  to  the  clergy  in  the  pri- 
mitive Christian  church,  for  which  two  reasons  are 
assigned  ;  one,  that  they  were  subject  to  the  Canons 
Ecclesiastical  (which  see),  or  general  rales  of  the 
church  ;  the  other,  that  they  were  usually  registered 
in  the  canon,  or  list  of  the  authorized  office-bearers. 
Whatever  may  be  its  origin,  the  appellation  is  often 
found  in  the  ancient  councils.  At  an  after  period,  it 
came  to  be  applied  to  all  who  were  entitled  to  re- 
ceive maintenance  from  the  church,  such  as  monks, 
virgins,  and  widows,  all  of  whom  were  enrolled  as 
canonici,  or  canons.  Sometimes  the  word  was  used 
to  denote  a  tax  raised  for  ecclesiastical,  and  even  for 
civil  pui-posss.  Thus  Athanasius,  when  he  com- 
plains of  having  been  unjustly  accused  of  imposing  a 
tax  upon  Egypt  for  the  support  of  the  church  of 
Alexandria,  calls  the  tax  a  canon ;  and  in  the  Tlieo- 
dosian  code,  the  word  is  employed  to  denote  the 
tribute  of  com  that  was  exacted  from  the  African 
provinces  for  the  use  of  the  city  of  Rome.  The 
Apostles'  Creed  (which  see)  was  also  called  canon, 
the  rule,  as  being  the  recognized  standard  or  rule  of 
faith. 

CANONS  (Apostolic).  See  Apostolical  Ca- 
nons. 

CANONS  (Book  of),  rides  framed  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Scottish  Church,  by  order  of  Charles 
I.,  and  designed  to  establish  Episcopacy,  and  sub- 
vert the  Presbyterian  constitution  of  the  church.  In 
1G34  it  was  agi-eed  upon,  that  a  Book  of  Canons  and 
a  Liturgy  should  be  framed  in  Scotland,  an  I  com- 
municated to  Laud,  .Juxon,  and  Wren  for  their  re- 
vision and  approval.  In  April  of  the  following  year, 
a  meeting  of  the  prelates  was  held  in  Edinburgh,  to 
see  what  progi"ess  had  been  made  in  the  framing  of  the 
Book  of  Canons.  After  the  Scottish  prelates  Lad 
prepared  the  document,  it  was  sent  to  Laud,  by  whom 
it  was  revised  and  amended.  This  Book  of  Canons 
was  contirmed  under  the  great  seal,  by  letters  patent 
bearing  date  23d  May  1G3.5.  Dr.  Iletherington,  in 
his  '  Hi.stors'  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,'  gives  the 
following  brief  digest  of  the  canons  :  "  The  first  de- 
crees excommunication  against  all  who  should  deny 
the  King's  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  affairs ;  the 
next  pronounces  the  .same  penalty  against  all  who 
should  dare  to  say  that  the  worship  contained  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  (a  book  not  yet  published, 
nor  even  written)  was  superstitious  or  contrary  to 
the  Scriptures.  The  same  penalty  was  decreed  against 
all  who  should  assert  that  the  prelatic  form  of 
church  government  was  unscriptural.  Every  minis- 
ter was  enjoined  to  adhere  to  the  forms  prescribed 
in  the  Liturgy,  on  pain  of  deposition ;  which  Li- 
turgy, as  before  stated,  was  not  yet  in  existence.    It 
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was  decreed  also,  that  no  General  Assembly  should 
be  called,  but  by  the  King ;  that  no  ecclesiastical 
business  should  even  be  discussed,  except  in  the  pre- 
latic  courts ;  that  no  private  meetings,  which  were 
termed  conventicles,  and  included  Presbyteries  and 
Kirk-Sessions,  should  be  held  by  the  ministers  for 
expounding  the  Scriptures ;  and  that  on  no  occasion 
in  public  should  a  minister  pour  out  the  fulness  of 
liis  heart  to  God  in  extemporary  prayer.     Many  mi- 
nute arrangements  were  also  decreed  respecting  the 
ceremonial  parts  of  worship,  as  fonts  for  baptism, 
communion-altars,  ornaments   in   church,  modes  of 
dispensing  the  communion  elements,  the  vestments 
of  the  clerical  order,  and  all  such  other  idle  mum- 
meries as  the  busy  brain  of  Laud  could  deWse,  or  the 
fantastic  fooleries  of  Rome  suggest."     Such  were 
some  of  the  principal  regulations   framed  for  the 
guidance  of  the  Scottish  clergy  by  the  royal  iiat. 
The  utmost   excitement   prevailed  throughout   the 
country,  when  the  chai-acter  of  the  Book  of  Canons 
came  to  be  known.     It  was  looked  upon  by  the 
people  generally  as  decidedly  Popish  in  its  tendency, 
and  designed  to  pave  the  way  for  the  introduction, 
not  of  Prelacy  only,  but  ultimately  of  Popciy  itself 
Though  Episcopacy  had  been  established  in  Scot- 
land for  thirty  years,  the  publication  of  the  Book  of 
Canons,  instead  of  reconciling  the  Scottish  nation  to 
that  mode  of  ecclesiastical  government,  only  tended 
to  increase  the  antipathy  with  which  it  was  regarded. 
CANONS  (Order  of).     In  the  eightii  century 
the  great  corruption  of  the  whole  sacred  order  gave 
rise  to  a  new  kind  of  priests,  who  held  an  interme- 
diate place  between  the  monks  or  regular  clergy, 
and  the  secular  priests.     These  followed  partly  the 
discipline  and  mode  of  life  of  monks ;  that  is,  they 
dwelt  together,  dined  at  a  common  table,  and  joined 
together  in  united  prayer  at  certain  hours ;  yet  they 
took  no  vows  upon  them  like  the  monks,  and  they 
performed  ministerial  functions  in  certain  churches. 
They  were  at  first  called  by  the  name  of  the  Lord's 
Brethren ;  but  afterwards  took  the  name  of  Canons. 
The  institution  of  this  order  is  commonly  attributed 
to  Chrodegang,  bishop  of  Jletz,  who  about  A.  D.  750 
subjected  the  priests  of  his  church  to  a  somewhat 
monastic  mode  of  living,  requiring  them  to  live  in 
community,  to  sing  hymns  to  God  at  certain  hours, 
and  also  to  observe  other  rites,  and  by  his  exam- 
ple, first  the  Franks,  and  tlien  the  Italians,  the  Eng- 
lish, and  the  Germans  were  led  to  found  convents  of 
canons.     In   the   ninth   century,   Lewis   the   Meek 
cherished  this  order  with  great  partiality,  and  ex- 
tended it  through  Jill  the  provinces  of  his  empire. 
lie  also  added  to  it  an  order  of  Cattmesses,  which 
had  been  unknown  in  the  Christian  world  before  that 
time.     lie  summoned  a  council  at  Aix-la-Chapellc 
A.  D.   817,  at  wliich   the  rule  of  Chrodegang   was 
altered,  and   new   rules   were   framed,  which   were 
issued  by  Lewis  as  his  own  ordinance.     The  follow- 
ing abstract  by  Schlegel  contains  its  most  essential 
features :    "  First  the  prevailing  error,  that  the  pre- 


scriptions of  the  Gospel  were  obligatory  oidy  upon 
monks  and  clergjnnen,  is  confuted  ;  and  then  the  dis- 
tinction between  monks  and  canons  is  defined.  The 
latter  may  wear  linen,  eat  flesh,  hold  private  property, 
and  enjoy  that  of  the  church ;  the  former  caimot. 
Yet  equally  with  the  monks  they  should  avoid  all 
vices  and  practise  virtue.  They  should  live  in  well 
secured  cloisters  containing  dormitories,  refectories, 
and  other  necessary  apartments.  The  number  of  canons 
in  each  cloister  should  be  proportioned  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  church  to  which  it  belonged.  In  their  dress 
they  should  avoid  the  extravagances  of  ornament  and 
finery,  and  likewise  uncleanliness  and  negligence, 
&c.  The  second  part  of  the  rule  relates  to  canon- 
esses,  and  contains  twenty-eight  articles.  The  first 
six  are  extracts  from  the  fathers,  and  relate  to  the 
duties  of  ladies  who  consecrate  themselves  to  God. 
They  may  have  private  property,  yet  must  commit 
the  management  of  it  to  some  kinsman  or  friejid  by 
a  public  act  or  assignment.  They  may  also  have 
waiting-maids,  and  eat  in  the  refectory  and  sleep  in 
the  dormitory.  They  are  to  be  veiled  and  to  dress 
in  black.  Their  business  must  be  prayer,  reading, 
and  labouring  with  their  hands  ;  and  especially  they 
must  fabricate  their  own  clothing  from  the  flax  and 
wool  given  to  them." 

From  this  time  numerous  convents  of  canons  and 
canonesses  were  founded  in  every  part  of  Europe, 
and  endowed  with  ample  revenues  by  pious  indivi- 
duals. This  order,  however,  in  process  of  time  de- 
generated like  the  others.  The  same  dissoluteness 
of  morals,  which  in  the  eleventh  century  pervaded 
the  whole  sacred  order,  infected  also  the  monastic 
establishments  of  the  canons.  It  was  deemed  neces- 
sary by  Pope  Nicolaus  II.,  in  the  council  at  Rome 
A.  D.  1059,  to  repeal  the  old  rule  for  canons  adopted 
in  the  council  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  to  substitute 
another  in  its  room,  establishing  a  better  and  stricter 
system  of  discipline.  By  this  means  nearly  all  these 
associations  underwent  a  considerable  reform.  Some 
of  them,  however,  did  not  consent  to  adopt  the  new 
rule  in  all  its  extent.  Hence  arose  the  distinction 
between  rcrjular  and  secular  caywns ;  the  former 
name  being  applied  to  those  who  bad  all  things  in 
common,  without  any  exception  whatever,  while  the 
latter  was  given  to  those  who  had  nothing  in  com- 
mon but  their  dwelling  and  table. 

CANONS  OF  A  CATHEDRAL,  also  called  Pre- 
BENDARIES,  the  former  being  a  name  of  oflice  and 
ministry,  and  the  latter  having  reference  to  a  pre- 
henda,  which  denoted  an  endowment  or  revenue. 
At  the  period  of  the  Conquest,  there  were  in  Eng- 
land nineteen  bishoprics,  not  including  the  bishopric 
of  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  has  no  Cathedral  Chapter, 
and  all  of  these  were  associated  with  bodies  of  secu- 
lar canons,  except  two,  Winchester  and  Worcester, 
where  Benedictine  monks  had  been  substituted  in 
their  places.  The  same  substitution  appears  to 
have  been  gradually  ell'ected  in  other  churches, 
namely  Canterbury,  Durham,  and  Rochester,  but  the 
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secular  clergy  recovered  tlicir  gi'omicl,  and  kept  it 
till  the  time  of  Archbishop  Lanfranc  after  the  Con- 
quest.    From  the  Conquest  to  the  Reformation  the 
canons  consisted  of  presbyters,   deacons,  and  sub- 
deacons,  each  jirebendal  stall  being  annexed  to  one  of 
these  three  orders  of  ministry ;  and  a  certain  num- 
ber of  each  order,  as  the  services  of  the  church  tlien 
required,  were  enjoined  to  be  always  resident  toge- 
ther.    It  appears  to  have  been  a  general  rule,  that  a 
certain  part  of  the  whole  body  of  canons  should  be 
always  in  residence.     The  canons  had  each  a  pre- 
bend, the  endowment  of  which  generally  consisted 
of  the  tithes  of  some  parisli.     There  was  besides  a 
common  property  of  the   church   called  coinmtma, 
from  the  revenues  of  which  the  several  members  re- 
ceived a  daily  distribution  when  resident  and  taking 
their  part  in  the  daily  offices.     The  duty  of  resi- 
dence, and  the  emoluments  attaclied  to  it,  were  in 
process  of  time  confined  to  a  portion  of  the  whole 
body  of  Canons;  and  the  nou-residents  were  com- 
pelled by  statute  to  pay,  each  a  certain  portion,  one- 
fifth,  one-sixth,  or  one-seventh,  of  the  income  of  his 
prebend  to  the  common  fund  of  the  church  for  the 
benefit  of  the  resident  Canons.     Hence  arose  the 
title  of  Cations  Residentiary.   The  Chapter,  however, 
was  still  considered  to  comprehend  all  the  Canons ; 
the  right  of  being  summoned  to  Chapter  meetings 
and   of  voting,   still  remaining  as   before.     But   it 
appears   that   by  degrees    the   small  body  of  resi- 
dents acqiured  the  chief  management  of  the  com- 
mon property,  and  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  and 
revenues  of  the  church.     During  the  period  which 
elapsed  between  the  Reformation  in  England,  and 
the  reign  of  Cliarles  II.,  the  alterations  in  the  rule  of 
residence  for  Deans  and  Canons  were  so  extensive 
as  almost  to  amount  to  a  new  constitution.     What 
had  been  the  exception  before,  became  now  the  rule. 
The  term  of  obligatory   residence  was   reduced   to 
ninety,  sixty,  and  even  so  little  as  fifty  days,  and 
in  many  cases  the  provision  for  the  constant  pre- 
sence of  one-third,  or  ono-fourtli  part  of  the  Canons 
appears  to  have  been  abandoned.    Tliese  changes  are 
believed  to  have  been  due  to  Archbishop  Laud,  who 
was  appointed  to  revise  the  Cathedral  statutes. 

In  1835  William  IV.  issued  a  commission  for  the 
examination  of  Cathedrals  and  Collegiate  Churches 
in  England  and  AVales,  which  has  led,  among  other 
changes,  to  the  suspension  of  a  certain  number  of 
canonries,  so  as  to  leave  generally  four  in  each  ca- 
thedral, although  a  few  cathedrals  retain  five  or  six, 
one  or  two  being  attached  to  archdeaconries  or  pro- 
fessorships ;  and  Clu-ist  Church,  Oxford,  retains  its 
whole  number  of  eiglit,  one  attached  to  an  archdea- 
coni-y,  and  foiu-  to  professorships.  The  non-resi- 
dentiary canonries  in  the  old  foundations  are  re- 
tained, but  without  emolument.  The  bi.shops  of  the 
new  cathedi'als  are  authorised  to  appoint  a  certain 
nmnber  of  Honorary  Canons,  to  take  rank  next  after 
the  Canons,  but  without  emoluments.  The  Canons 
are  allowed  to  hold  each  one  benefice,  without  re- 


striction as  to  distance  or  value.  The  residence  of 
every  Canon  is  fixed  at  three  months  at  least.  The 
incomes  of  the  suspended  canonries  in  the  new  ca- 
thedrals are  directed  to  be  paid  over  to  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners.  Two  canonries  at  West- 
minster are  annexed  to  the  two  parishes  of  St.  Mar- 
garet's and  St.  John's.  The  Canons  of  the  Old 
Foundation  are  to  be  appointed  generally  by  the 
bishops,  and  no  person  can  take  the  office  of  a  Canon 
until  he  has  been  six  years  complete  in  priest's  or- 
ders, except  in  the  case  of  professorships.  Power  is 
given  to  remove  the  suspension  of  a  canonry  if  an 
endowment  of  £200  per  annum  be  provided.  The 
canonries  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown  are  confined  to 
the  cathedrals  of  Canterbury,  London,  Oxford,  Wor- 
cester, and  the  collegiate  churches  of  Westminster 
and  Windsor ;  those  in  the  gift  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, to  Gloucester,  Bristol,  Norwich,  and  Roches- 
ter. Tlie  whole  number  of  residentiary  canoiuies, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  3d  and  4th  Vict.  c. 
113,  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-four.  Tlie  collegiate 
churches  of  Ripon  and  Manchester  arc  now  made 
Cathedi'al  churches,  annexed  to  newly  founded  bish- 
oprics, and  to  each  of  them  are  attached  a  dean  and 
four  canons.  In  the  case  of  Manchester,  to  each  of 
the  four  canonries  is  annexed  one  of  four  rectories 
and  parishes  in  Manchester  and  Salford.  A  cathe- 
dral commission  was  appointed  in  1852,  which  is- 
sued its  report  in  1854,  and  from  that  report  we 
have  received  much  of  the  information  wliich  is 
embodied  in  this  article.  See  Cathedral,  Dean 
and  Chapter. 

CANONS  ECCLESIASTICAL,  the  rules  or  laws 
laid  down  by  the  councils  of  the  Christian  church, 
and  possessing  the  force  of  ecclesiastical  law.  From 
the  time  of  Constantine,  the  first  Christian  Emperor, 
councils  began  to  be  convened  which  drew  up  rules 
and  regulations,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  doctrine, 
but  also  the  discipline  and  government  of  the  church. 
These  decrees,  as  they  were  called,  of  the  coimcilB 
were  collected  into  three  volumes  by  Ivo,  bishop  of 
Chartres  in  France,  about  A.  D.  1114.  This  collec- 
tion cif  the  Decrees  was  corrected  about  thirty-five 
years  afterwards  by  Gratian,  a  Benedictine  monk, 
and  published  in  England  in  the  reign  of  King  Ste- 
phen. These  Decrees  were  received  by  the  clergy 
of  the  Western  or  Latin  Church,  but  never  by  those 
of  the  Eastern  or  Greek  church. 

But  the  body  of  canon  law  includes  not  only  the 
Decrees  ;  it  also  embodies  the  Decretals  or  letters  of 
the  Popes  (see  Bull),  wliich  have  also  been  collected 
into  three  volumes,  and  commented  upon  by  John 
Andreas,  a  distinguished  canonist  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  in  a  work  well  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Novellx.  Tliese  Decrees  and  Decretals  constituted 
at  one  period  the  whole  body  of  the  canon  law,  but 
afterwards  the  decretals  collected  by  Pope  John 
XXIII.,  and  commonly  called  the  Extravagants, 
were  admitted  and  placed  on  a  footing  with  the  rest 
of  the  canons.     The  canon  law  was  introduced  into 
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Engliiiid,  though  its  authority  was  never  recognized 
to  the  same  extent  as  in  other  countries.  Some  of 
tlie  canons  were  admitted  by  tlie  English  sovereigns 
and  people,  while  others  were  rejected.  For  a  time 
the  Pope  claimed  an  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  inde- 
pendent of  the  king,  but  at  the  Reformation  the 
Papal  power  was  completely  disomied,  and  no  Bull 
or  decree  of  the  Pope  could  from  that  time  be  even 
published  in  England  without  the  permission  of  the 
cinl  power. 

Besides  tlie  foreign  canons,  there  were  a  number 
of  provincial  constitutions  passed  for  the  government 
of  the  English  chmxh,  which  derived  their  force  only 
from  the  royal  assent,  for  from  the  time  of  William 
I.  to  the  Reformation,  no  canons  or  constitutions 
passed  by  any  sjiiod  were  permitted  to  be  acted 
upon  without  the  royal  assent.  The  provincial  ca- 
nons were  collected  and  an-anged  by  Lyndwood, 
Dean  of  the  Arches  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
A  general  revision  of  the  canons  was  proposed  at 
the  Reformation,  and  the  important  task  was  in- 
trusted to  Archbishop  Cranraer.  The  work  was 
finished,  but  as  the  king  died  before  it  was  confirmed, 
the  old  canons  continued  in  force  till  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  when  the  clergy  being  assembled  in  con- 
vocation A.  D.  1G03,  the  king  gave  them  leave  by  his 
letters  patent  to  treat,  consult,  and  agree  on  canons. 
A  revised  collection  of  canons  was  accordingly  pre- 
pared, and  being  authorized  by  the  king's  commis- 
sion, they  were  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament,  and 
became  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  continue  so 
to  this  day,  though  some  of  them  regulating  matters 
of  inferior  moment,  such  as  the  dress  of  the  clergy, 
have  been  allowed  to  become  obsolete. 

CANONS  MINOR,  also  called  Vicars,  clergy- 
men in  England  attached  to  a  cathedral  under  the 
dean  and  chapter.  During  the  period  from  the 
Conquest  to  the  Reformation,  each  Canon  was  bound 
to  maintain  a  vicar  skilled  in  music,  to  supply  his 
place  when  absent,  in  the  ministrations  of  the 
church.  This  seems  to  be  the  origin  of  the  Minor 
Canons.  Before  the  Reformation  they  were  enjoined 
to  keep  perpetual  residence,  and  never  to  be  absent 
without  leave  from  the  dean.  In  1835,  power  was 
given  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  with  the 
sanction  of  an  order  in  council,  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  Minor  Canons ;  in  no  case  more  than  six,  nor 
less  than  two ;  each  to  have  an  income  of  £150; 
each  may  hold  one  benefice,  but  within  six  miles  of 
tlie  cathedral.  The  Minor  Canons  are  in  general 
constantly  resident,  and  divide  the  services  of  the 
cathedral  churcli  between  them. 
CANONS    (White).      See   Pr^moxstraten- 

SIANS. 

CANOPUS,  one  of  the  divinities  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  supposed  to  be  the  god  of  water,  and  -re- 
presented, as  some  allege,  in  the  shape  of  a  jar  with 
small  feet,  a  thin  neck,  a  swollen  body,  and  round 
back.  Jars  are  frequently  seen  on  the  Egyptian 
monuments  ;  but  the  existence  of  a  jar-god  is  at  best 


somewhat  problematical.  Rongcmont  thinks,  that  it 
is  highly  probable  that  Canopus,  or  the  jar-god,  was 
an  image  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  producing  and  pene- 
trating the  world.  In  the  opinion  of  Jomard,  based 
upon  his  researches  among  the  antiquities  of  Egv'pt, 
the  image  of  Canopus  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
spherical  Nile-cup,  and  is  emblematical  of  the  fact, 
tliat  this  cup  is  the  mysterious  mundane  cup,  con- 
taining the  primordial  elements  of  fire  and  water ; 
and  that  being  offered  to  the  great  god  of  nature,  he 
is  to  determine  the  just  proportion  of  the  mixture. 
In  reference  to  Eg\i3t,  Heracles  is  suriiamod  Cano- 
pus or  Canobus,  the  god  of  the  waters ;  and  the 
Caiiobian  and  the  Heraclcan  mouths  of  the  Nile  are 
s\Tionymous  phrases. 
"  C.A.NOPY.     See  Ciboriuii. 

CANTABRARII,  officers  among  the  ancient  hea- 
thens who  carried  the  ensigns  and  banners  of  their 
gods  in  their  processions,  and  games,  and  festivals. 

CANTHARUS,  a  cistern  of  water,  which,  m  the 
ancient  Christian  churches,  was  placed  in  the  atrium 
or  court  before  the  church,  that  the  people  might 
wash  their  hands  and  face  before  they  entered  the 
place  of  worship.  While.,  by  some  authors,  this  cis- 
tern is  called  cantharus,  by  others  it  is  termed /)/i('a?a. 
Among  the  ancient  Romans,  the  cantharus  was  a 
kind  of  drinking-cup  with  bandies.  This  was  also 
the  name  of  a  cup  sacred  to  B.VCCHUS  (which  see). 

CANUSIS,  an  order  of  monks  or  secular  priests 
in  Japan,  who  officiate  in  the  mias  or  temples.  They 
are  either  maintained  by  tlie  money  which  had  been 
originally  given  to  found  the  mi'n  to  which  they  may 
happen  to  belong,  or  by  a  pension  from  the  Dairi , 
but  their  principal  support  is  derived  from  the  vo- 
luntary contributions  of  the  devotees.  The  Canusis 
wear,  as  a  badge  of  their  office,  either  a  white  or 
yellow  robe  over  their  ordinary  dress.  Their  cap, 
which  is  made  in  the  shape  of  a  boat,  is  tied  under 
tlie  chin  with  silken  strings.  Upon  this  cap  are  tas- 
sels with  fringes  to  them,  which  are  longer  or  shorter 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  person  who  wears  them. 
Their  beards  are  close  shaven,  but  their  hair  is  very 
long.  The  superiors,  however,  wear  it  curled  up 
under  a  piece  of  black  gauze.  At  each  ear  is  a 
large  piece  of  silk,  which  comes  forward  over  the 
lower  part  of  the  face.  The  order  of  the  Canusis 
depends,  with  respect  to  spiritual  concerns,  on  the 
decision  of  the  Dairi,  and  with  regard  to  temporal 
matters,  they  are  subject,  like  all  other  ecclesiastics, 
to  the  authority  of  a  judge,  who  bears  the  title  of 
sjiiritual  judge  of  the  temple,  .ind  is  appointed  by 
the  secular  monarch.  The  superiors  of  the  Canusis 
are  remarkable  for  their  pride  and  contempt  of  the 
common  people.  They  are  to  be  seen  scattered 
throughout  all  the  provinces  and  cities  of  the  em- 
pire. The  leading  monks  reside  at  Miaco,  but, 
though  invested  with  great  authority  and  mfluence 
over  the  people,  they  are  ahvays  subject  to  the  im- 
perial authority,  which  punishes  ecclesiastical  de- 
linquents with  death. 
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The  Cauusis,  in  their  discourses  to  the  people, 
dwell  cliieiiy  on  points  of  morality.  They  preach 
from  a  rostrum  or  pulpit,  and  alongside  of  them  is 
placed  the  tutelar  idol  of  tlie  sect,  or  order  to  which 
they  belong,  and  to  this  idol  the  devotees  present 
their  freewill-offerings.  On  each  side  of  the  pulpit 
there  is  a  lighted  lamp  suspended  from  the  canopy  ; 
and  a  little  below  it  is  a  desk  or  pew  for  the  younger 
priests,  where  some  of  them  sit  and  others  stand. 
The  preacher  wears  a  hat  upon  his  head,  shaped  like 
au  umbrella,  and  holds  a  fan  in  his  hand.  Before 
commencing  his  sermon,  he  appears  to  meditate  for 
a  little,  then  rings  a  small  bell  by  way  of  enjoining 
silence  upon  his  audience  ;  and  on  silence  being  ob- 
tained, he  opens  a  book  which  lies  upon  the  cushion 
before  him,  containing  the  moral  precepts  and  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  religion  of  his  sect.  Hav- 
ing chosen  his  text,  he  delivers  his  discourse,  which 
is  usually  clear  and  vigorous  in  its  language,  and 
strictly  methodical  in  its  ari'angement.  The  perora- 
tion very  often  consists  of  a  high  flown  eulogium 
upon  the  order  to  which  the  preacher  belongs.  The 
audience  are  called  upon  by  tlie  ringing  of  the  little 
bell,  to  kneel  down  and  say  theii-  prayers,  sometimes 
before,  and  sometimes  after  the  sermon.  On  certain 
days  set  apart  for  praying  for  the  dead,  the  Japanese 
priests,  as  well  as  monks,  sing  the  Kamanda  to  the 
sound  of  little  bells,  for  the  repose  of  their  deceased 
friends. 

CAPELLjE.    See  Chapels. 

CAPELLANI.     See  Cii.iPLAiNS. 

CAPEROLANS,  a  congregation  of  monks  in 
Italy,  in  the  iifteenth  century,  who  derived  their 
name  from  Pietro  Caperole,  their  founder.  The 
monasteries  of  this  order  are  found  at  Brescia,  Ber- 
gamo, and  Cremona. 

CAPITOLINS,  a  term  of  reproach  applied  by  the 
NOVATIANS  (which  see)  to  the  Catholics  for  re- 
ceiving such  as  went  to  sacrifice  at  the  Capitol  at 
Home. 

CAPITOLIUM,  a  small  temple  which  is  said  to 
have  been  erected  by  Numa  on  the  Esquiline  hill, 
and  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva.  This 
was  the  original  or  old  Capitoliiun,  but  the  appella- 
tion was  afterwards  given  to  the  temple  of  Jiqiito- 
Optimus  Maximus,  which  stood  on  the  Tai-peian 
rock,  and  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a 
human  head  [caput)  being  found  on  digging  the 
foundations  of  tlie  building.  It  was  begun  to  be  built 
by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  continued  by  Servius  Tul- 
lius,  and  completed  by  Tarquinius  Superbus.  It 
was  three  times  bimit  down,  and  as  often  rebuilt  at 
the  public  expense.  The  Capitolium  contained  three 
temples  within  the  same  peristyle,  and  under  the 
same  roof;  the  middle  being  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
Optimus  llaximus,  with  the  temple  of  Minerva  on 
the  right,  and  that  of  Juno  on  the  left.  The  term 
Capitolium  was  also  used  to  denote  other  temples 
besides  those  of  Rome. 

CAPITULA,  instructions  given  by  the  prelates 


in  former  times  to  regidate  the  proceedings  of  the 
clergy  of  their  dioceses. 

CAPITULARIES,  the  imperial  ordinances  of  the 
Franks,  which,  after  the  extension  of  their  empu-e, 
were  distinguished  from  the  national  laws.  All 
royal  enactments,  particularly  in  later  times,  were 
called  Capitularia  or  Capitula,  perhaps  from  their 
consisting  of  difl'erent  heads  {capita)  or  chapters. 
From  the  intimate  connection,  or  rather  confusion, 
of  the  churcli  with  the  state,  those  Capitularies  fre- 
quently referred  to  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  were 
passed  at  assemblies  in  which  bishops  took  a  part. 
The  first  collection  of  Capitularies,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1545,  was  edited  by  Vitus  Amerpachius, 
and  was  limited  to  the  principal  Cai)itularies  issued 
by  Charlemagne  on  ecclesiastical  and  civil  afl'airs. 
A  gi-eat  collection  of  the  Caj'itularies  of  the  Frank 
kings  was  afterwards  prepared  with  notes,  by  Ste- 
phen Baluze,  and  published  in  two  volumes  folio,  at 
Paris  in  1(j77,  and  reprinted  at  Venice  in  1771,  and 
a  new  edition  appeared  at  Paris  in  1780. 

CAPITULUM,  in  ecclesiastical  writers  was  em- 
ployed to  denote  part  of  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  read 
and  explained,  and  afterwards  the  place  where  such 
exercises  were  performed  received  the  name  of  do- 
mns  capitvli,  the  house  of  the  Capitulum. 

CAPNOMANCY  (Gr.  copuos,  smoke,  and  man- 
tei'a,  divination),  a  species  of  divination  employed  by 
the  ancient  heathens  in  their  sacrifices.  If  the 
smoke  was  thin  and  light,  and  went  straight  upwards, 
the  omen  was  favom-able ;  but  if  tlie  smoke  was 
thick  and  dark,  not  rising  upwards,  but  resting  like 
a  cloud  over  the  fire,  the  omen  was  unfavourable. 
See  Divination. 

CAPTA,  a  sui-name  of  Mineeva  (which  see), 
worshipped  on  the  Ccelian  liill  at  Rome. 

CAPUCHE,  a  cap  or  hood  worn  by  a  particular 
order  of  Franciscan  fi-iars,  hence  called  Capuchins 
(see  next  article).  It  is  sewed  to  the  dress,  and 
hangs  usually  down  the  back. 

CAPUCHINS,  a  religious  institution  of  the  order 
of  St.  Francis,  derived  from  the  capuche  which  they 
wore.  It  originated  with  Matthew  Bassi,  a  minor 
Observantine  friar  of  the  duchy  of  Spoleto  in  Italy, 
wlio  asserted,  in  1625,  that  he  had  a  di\-ine  call  to 
observe  a  stricter  rule  of  poverty.  He  retired,  ac- 
cordingly, to  a  solitary  place,  accompanied  by  other 
twelve  monks,  forming,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Pope,  Clement  VII.,  a  new  congi'egation.  They 
were  allowed  by  the  Pope  the  privilege  of  wearing 
the  square  capuche,  and  admitted  among  them  all 
who  would  consent  to  wear  the  appointed  habit. 
The  vows  of  this  order  were  of  the  strictest  and  most 
austere  character ;  and  so  great  was  its  success,  that 
the  other  Franciscans  looked  upon  the  Capuchins 
with  the  bitterest  envy  and  malignity.  Thus  the 
order  of  the  Capuchins  commenced  A.  D.  1527.  The 
rides  draivn  up  for  their  government  by  Bassi  en- 
joined, among  other  things,  that  the  monks  should 
perform  divine  service  without  singing,  and  that  tliey 
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should  say  but  one  mass  a  day  in  their  convents. 
Hours  were  arranged  for  mental  prayer  morning  and 
evening ;  days  of  discipline  were  appointed,  and  also 
days  of  silence.  They  forbade  the  monks  to  hear 
the  confessions  of  seculars,  and  enjoined  them  al- 
ways to  travel  on  foot ;  they  recommended  poverty 
in  the  ornaments  of  their  church,  and  prohibited 
in  them  the  use  of  gold,  silver,  and  silk ;  the  pavi- 
lions of  the  altars  were  to  be  of  stuff,  and  the 
chalices  of  tin. 

Tlie  order  of  the  Capuchins  soon  spread  all  over 
Italy,  and  was  introduced  also  into  Sicily.  It  was 
established  in  France  in  1573,  with  the  consent  of 
Pope  Gregory  XIII.  In  the  course  of  the  following 
century  it  passed  into  Spain,  and  so  rapidly  has  it 
been  diffused  over  the  whole  world,  that  it  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  widely  spread  orders  in  the 
Romish  church ;  and  besides,  it  is  the  order  which  is 
the  most  respected,  and  held  in  the  highest  repute 
among  the  whole  of  the  monastic  institutions.  Fa- 
ther Paul  observes,  that  "the  Capuchins  preserve 
their  reputation  in  consequence  of  their  poverty; 
and  that  if  they  should  sutler  the  least  change  in 
their  institution,  they  would  acquii-e  no  immovable 
estates  by  it,  but  would  lose  the  alms  they  now  re- 
ceive." There  is  an  order  of  Capuchin  nuns,  as 
well  as  monks.  These,  following  the  rules  of  St. 
Clara  (which  see),  were  first  established  at  Naples 
in  1538,  by  a  pious  and  devout  lady,  belonging  to  a 
noble  family  of  Catalonia  in  Spain.  The  monastery 
was  put  by  the  Pope  under  the  government  of  the 
Capuchins,  and,  accordingly,  the  nuus  having  adopted 
the  dress  of  that  order,  were  called  Copuchines,  and 
on  account  of  their  austerity  they  received  the  name 
also  of  "  Nuns  of  the  Passion."  Monasteries  of  the 
same  kind  were  formed  in  various  places. 

CAPUT  EXTORUM,  the  convex  upper  portion 
of  the  Hver  in  animals,  from  the  appearance  of 
which,  in  the  victims  slain  in  sacrifice,  the  ancient 
Roman  soothsayers  drew  their  angui-ies.  If  that 
portion  of  the  anim.al  was  sound  and  healthy,  the 
omen  was  favourable ;  but  if  unhealthy,  the  omen 
was  mifavourable.  If  this  portion  of  the  hver  was 
wanting,  it  was  a  bad  sign,  but  if  it  was  well  marked 
and  double,  it  was  a  good  sign.     See  Divination. 

C  APUTI  ATI,  a  semi-political  denomination  which 
appeared  in  the  twelfth  century,  deri\ing  their  name 
from  a  singular  kind  of  cap  which  distinguished  their 
party.  They  wore  upon  their  caps  a  leaden  image 
of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Their  avowed  object  was  to 
level  all  distinctions,  to  abohsh  magistracy,  and  to 
remove  aU  subordination  among  mankind,  restoring 
what  they  considered  as  primitive  liberty  and  natu- 
ral equality.     This  sect  soon  disappeared. 

CARAITES  (Ileb.  Karaim,  textualists),  a  small 
modem  sect  of  the  Jews,  who  avow  their  attachment 
to  the  text  of  the  Scriptures.  They  are  chiefly  found 
in  the  Crimea,  Lithuania,  and  Persia ;  at  Damascus, 
Constantinople,  and  Cairo.  The  name  was  originally 
given  to  the  school  of  Schammai,  about  thu-ty  years 


before  Clu-ist,  because  they  rejected  the  traditions  of 
the  elders,  which  were  behoved  by  the  school  of  Ilil- 
lel  and  the  Pharisees.  They  disowned  also  the  fan- 
ciful interpretations  of  the  Cahhala  (which  see).  The 
Caraites  themselves  claim  a  very  high  antiquity, 
alleging  that  the  genuine  succession  of  the  Jewish 
church  is  to  be  found  only  with  them;  and,  accord- 
ingly, they  produce  a  long  Kst  of  doctors  reaching  in 
an  uninterrupted  series  as  far  back  as  Ezra  the 
scribe.  Whether  this  claim  be  well-founded  or  not, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  sect  has  existed  for 
many  centuries.  The  Rabbinists  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  regai'd  them  as  Sadducees,  but  their  doc- 
trines are  in  no  sense  the  same  with  the  tenets  of  that 
infidel  sect.  They  believe  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  final 
judgment.  They  deny  the  Slessiah  to  be  already 
come,  and  reject  all  calculations  as  to  the  time  of  his 
appearance ;  yet  they  say  that  it  is  proper  that  "  even 
e\'ery  day  they  should  receive  their  salvation  by 
Messiah  the  Son  of  David."  They  diSer  from  the 
Rabbinists  in  various  ceremonies,  in  the  observance 
of  their  festivals,  and  are  much  more  strict  in  their 
observance  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  Their  opinions 
differ  from  the  Rabbis  as  to  the  sacredness  and  in- 
dissoluble character  of  the  marriage  tie.  The  prin- 
cipal difference  between  the  Caraites  and  the  rest  of 
the  Jews  is,  that  they  adhere  closely  to  the  text  of 
the  Scripture,  and  reject  all  paraphrases,  additions, 
and  glosses  of  the  Rabbis. 

The  ten  fimdamental  articles  of  the  Caraite  creed 
are  as  follows : 

"1.  That  all  material  existences,  the  worlds  and 
all  that  are  in  them,  are  created. 

"  2.  That  the  creator  of  these  things  is  himself 
imcreated. 

"  3.  That  there  is  no  simihtude  of  him,  but  that 
he  is  in  every  respect  one  alone. 

"  4.  That  Moses  our  master  (peace  to  his  memory) 
was  sent  by  him. 

"  5.  Tliat  with  and  by  Moses  he  sent  us  liis  per- 
fect law. 

"  6.  That  the  faithful  are  bound  to  know  the  lan- 
guage of  our  law  and  its  exposition,  that  is,  the 
scripture  and  its  interpretation. 

"  7.  That  the  blessed  God  giuded  the  other  pro- 
phets by  the  prophetic  spirit. 

"  8.  That  the  blessed  God  will  restore  the  chil- 
dren of  men  to  life  at  the  day  of  judgment. 

"  9.  That  the  blessed  God  will  render  to  every 
man  according  to  his  ways  and  the  fruit  of  his 
deeds. 

"  10.  That  the  blessed  God  has  not  rejected  his 
people  in  captivity,  even  while  under  his  chastise- 
ments ;  but  it  is  proper  that  even  every  day  they 
should  receive  their  salvation  by  Messiah  the  son  of 
David." 

One  of  the  most  eminent  doctors  of  the  Cai'aite 
sect,  Caleb  Aba,  who  flourished  towards  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  has  given  a  very  distinct  ac- 
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count  of  the  scliism  between  the  Caraites  and  the 
Rabbinists.  He  alleges  it  to  have  rested  ou  three 
grounds  which  he  thus  states  : 

"  First. — The  Rabbinists  think  that  many  things 
were  deUvered  orally  to  'Mo>es  on  mount  Sinai, 
which  are  nut  comprehended  in  t!ie  written  law; 
that  these  things  were  delivered  by  Moses  to  Joshua 
his  disciple,  by  Joshua  to  the  elders,  and  by  them  to 
their  successors  from  generation  to  generation:  so 
that  all  these  tilings  were  never  written  by  the  hand 
of  Moses,  but  were  transmitted  by  oral  tradition 
only,  till  a  period  arrived  in  which,  when  the  oral 
law  was  in  danger  of  being  wholly  forgotten,  it  was 
thought  expedient  by  the  men  of  that  age  to  commit 
to  writing  whatever  each  individual  had  received 
from  his  predecessor. — IJut  we  Caraites  believe  none 
of  these  things ;  but  only  those  which  the  blessed 
God  commanded  to  him  who  was  feithful  in  his 
house,  even  all  things  that  are  found  written  in  the 
law. 

"  Secondly. — The  Rabbinists  maintain,  that  those 
things  which  are  written  in  the  law  require  exposi- 
tions to  be  derived  from  the  Cabbala,  which  they 
fabricate  according  to  their  own  fency.  But  we,  ou 
the  contrary,  believe  that  all  scripture  brings  with  it 
its  own  interpretation  :  and  that  if  in  some  places  it 
is  very  concise,  tliere  are  others  in  which  its  sense  is 
more  fully  stated,  and  that  the  scripture  is  to  be 
considered  as  addi'essed  to  beings  endued  with  under- 
standing. 

"Thirdly. — They  assert  that  the  law  has  given 
them  the  power  of  adding  or  diminishing,  iji  those 
things  which  pertain  to  the  precepts  and  exhorat  ■ 
tions  of  the  law,  according  as  shall  appear  right  to 
the  wise  men  of  each  generation ;  even,  they  say, 
if  those  wise  men  should  decree  the  riglit  hand  to  be 
the  left,  or  the  left  hand  to  be  the  right.  But  this 
we  altogether  deny." 

The  Caraites  dilier  from  the  Rabbis  also  in  reganl 
to  several  of  the  leading  Jewish  feasts.  They  reject 
the  Rabbinical  calendar,  and  celebrate  the  feast  of 
new  moon  only  when  they  can  observe  that  lumi- 
nary. They  make  use  of  Tallelh;  but  have  no  Me- 
znzzoth  or  TephilUn,  alleging  that  the  passages  in 
■which  these  things  are  believed  by  the  Rabbis  to  be 
enjomed,  are  to  be  understood  not  in  a  literal,  but  in 
a  figurative  meaning.  They  have  no  printed  copies 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  therefore  they  prize  highly  the 
manuscripts,  and  every  member  of  their  synagogue 
is  expected  to  transcribe  the  whole  or  the  greater 
part  of  the  Law  at  least  once  in  the  course  of  his 
life.  Mr.  Elliot,  in  his  '  Travels  in  the  Three  Great 
Empires  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Turkey,'  mentions 
that  they  are  in  possession  of  Tartar  Targums,  or 
versions  of  the  Old  Testament  in  that  language. 
This  traveller  gives  the  most  gratifying  account  of 
this  small  sect  of  the  modem  Israelites,  having  met 
with  various  members  of  the  body  in  the  course  of 
his  jounieys. 

"  From  all  Tve  could  ascertain,  in  personal  con- 


ference with  these  sons  of  Israel,  and  with  their 
neighbom-s,  as  well  as  from  what  is  recorded  con- 
cerning them,  it  appears  tliat  they  hold  the  Jewish 
faith  in  much  purity  and  sirapUcity ;  adhering  so 
strictly  to  the  letter  of  the  Law,  that,  as  their  rabbi 
informed  us,  they  allow  no  fire  to  be  seen  in  their 
town  on  the  Sabbath,  neither  for  light,  warmth,  culi- 
nary purposes,  nor  e\'en  for  smoking ;  though  it  is 
well  known  the  Talmudists  fuid  little  difficulty  in 
evading  the  Levitieal  prohibition.  Their  morals  are 
unusually  blameless.  At  Odessa,  where  several 
hundreds  of  them  are  estabhshed  as  merchants,  they 
enjoy  a  high  character  for  honesty  and  general  pro- 
bity— forming  a  strildng  contrast  to  the  Jews  of 
other  denominations.  In  Poland,  the  records  of  the 
police  prove  that  no  Karaite  has  been  punished  for 
an  offence  against  the  laws  for  four  centuries ;  and  in 
Gallicia,  the  Government  has  exempted  them,  on  ac- 
count of  their  good  conduct,  from  the  imposts  levied 
on  other  Hebrews,  conferring  on  them,  at  the  same 
time,  all  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  their  Christian 
fellow-subjects." 

There  is  some  evidence  that  the  Caraites,  though 
opposed  to  tradition,  adopted  the  use  of  the  Hebrew 
points  at  a  very  early  period,  thus  seeming  to  con- 
tradict the  opinion  of  those  who  maintain  the  com- 
paratively recent  origin  of  the  vowel  points. 

CARBONARI  (Lat.  charcoal-men),  a  modern 
poUtico-religious  sect  in  It.ily,  supposed  either  to 
have  originated  from  the  Fnemasons,  or  to  have 
been  formed  in  imitation  of  that  institution,  meeting 
in  secret  societies,  and  observing  certain  mystical 
rites  and  signs.  Like  the  Freemasons  they  pretended 
to  derive  their  fu-st  principles  from  the  Scriptures, 
applying  them,  however,  chiefly  to  political  purposes. 
In  1820  the  Pojje  issued  a  bull  of  great  length 
against  these  Carbonari,  containing  numerous  pas- 
sages of  Sacred  Scripture,  in  which  obedience  to  the 
constituted  authorities  is  recommended  as  a  precept 
of  the  Divine  Law.  His  Holhiess  aftenvards  ob- 
serves, that  Clement  XII.  in  1738,  and  Benedict 
XIV.  in  1751,  had  condemned  and  proscribed  the 
secret  society  of  Freemasons,  of  which  that  of  the 
Carbonari  is  only  a  ramification.  Following  the 
example  of  these  popes,  the  sovereign  pontiff"  pro- 
nounces the  same  condemnation  of  these  new  sec- 
taries, fulminating  the  pains  of  exconjmunicatiun 
against  all  who  shall  become  affiliated  members  of 
the  Carbonari,  or  who  shall  not  immediately  with- 
draw from  the  association.  Such  secret  societies, 
however,  notwithstanding  the  anathema  of  the  Pope^ 
are  still  in  active  operation  in  various  parts  of  Italy. 

CARDEA  (Lat.  Cardo,  a  hinge),  a  female  deity 
among  the  ancient  Romans,  who  presided  over  and 
protected  the  hinges  of  doors,  preventing  the  en- 
trance of  e\'il  sphits  into  houses. 

CARDINAL  (Lat.  Cardo,  a  hinge),  one  of  the 

highest  officers  of  the  Church  of  Rome.     The  word 

has  been  long  in  use  as  an  ecclesiastical  term,  and 

was  appUed  originally  to  the  regular  clergy  of  the 
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metropolitan  churches.  In  Italy,  Gaul,  and  otlier 
countries,  these  churches  received  the  name  of  car- 
dinal churches ;  and  their  ministers  were  called  car- 
dinals. Cardinalis  sacerdos  was  the  title  of  a  bish- 
op ;  cardinales  preshijteri  or  diaconi  were  names 
given  to  those  who  held  an  office  in  the  church,  not 
temporarily,  but  as  a  fixed  appointment.  In  the  tenth 
century,  the  canons  of  the  cathedral  churches,  in 
contradistinction  from  the  clergy  of  the  parocliial 
churches,  were  denominated  Ciirdinals.  In  the 
eleventh  century,  however,  the  term  became  re- 
stricted to  the  Romish  church,  and  was  used  to  denote 
the  seven  suffragan  bishops  in  tlie  immediate  vicinity 
of  Rome.  These  were  the  bishops  of  Ostia,  Porta,  St. 
Rufina,  St.  Sabina,  Palestrina,  Fi-escati,  and  Albano, 
and  although,  from  their  neighbourhood  to  the  city  of 
Rome,  they  were  well  adajited  to  aid  the  Pope  with 
their  counsel,  tliey  seem  at  first  to  have  possessed 
no  rights  superior  to  those  of  the  other  clergy.  ISut 
Nicholas  II.,  at  the  Lateran  council  in  A.  D.  1059, 
enacted  a  special  law  on  the  subject  of  papal  elec- 
tions, by  which  it  was  provided  that  the  Pope  should 
be  chosen  by  the  cardinal  bishops  and  priests,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  rest  of  the  Roman  clergy,  and 
of  the  Roman  people,  and  with  a  certain  participa- 
tion of  the  emperor,  and  that  none  other  than  a  per- 
son so  cliosen  should  be  considered  as  pojje.  Thus 
was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  college  of  cardinals, 
which  foniis  the  ecclesiastical  council  of  the  Pope. 
To  these  seven  bishops,  which,  by  the  union  of  Porta 
with  St.  Rutina,  have  since  been  reduced  to  six,  was 
given  the  name  of  cardinal  bishops  of  the  chui-ch  of 
Rome,  or  cardinals  of  the  Lateran  church,  implying 
that  they  form  the  hinge  on  which  tlie  church  turns. 

The  election  of  tlie  Pope  being  thus  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  emperors,  and  vested  in  a  small 
body  of  the  clergy,  the  hierarchy  of  the  church  was 
rendered  in  a  great  measure  independent  both  of 
the  great  body  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  secular 
power.  This  bold  encroachment  of  the  ecclesiastical 
upon  the  civil  authorities  was  afterwards  contested 
by  the  princes  of  the  German  States,  especially  by 
those  of  Saxony  and  the  house  of  Ilohenstaufen. 
But  these  conflicts  uniformly  issued  in  favour  of  the 
Pope.  In  the  year  a.  d.  1179,  Alexander  III., 
through  the  canons  of  the  Lateran,  succeeded  in 
caiTying  the  encroachment  a  step,  by  rendering  the 
election  of  the  Pope  by  the  college  of  cardinals  ab- 
solutely valid  in  itself,  witliout  the  ratification  of  the 
emperor.  Similar  decrees  were  issued  by  Innocent 
III.  A.  D.  1215,  and  Innocent  IV.  A.  D.  "l2.54.  At 
length  Gregory  X.  in  A.  D.  1274,  finally  established 
the  conclave  of  cardinals  for  the  election  of  the  Pope, 
which  exists  to  this  day.  The  further  history  of 
this  important  body  is  thus  briefly  sketched  byMr. 
Coleman  in  hie  'Christian  Antiquities:' 

"  The  college  of  caniinals,  which,  until  the  twelfth 
century,  had  been  restricted  to  Rome  and  its  vici- 
nity, has  since  been  greatly  enlarged,  so  as  to  bo- 
come   the   supreme  court  of  the  church  universal. 


Priests  of  illustrious  name  in  other  provinces  and 
countries  have  been  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  cardi- 
nals. Of  this  Alexander  III.  gave  the  first  example 
in  the  year  1165,  by  conferring  the  honour  ujion 
Galdinus  Sala,  archbishop  of  Milan,  and  upon  Con- 
rad, archbishop  of  Jlentz.  But,  to  the  injury  of  the 
church,  the  greater  part  have  ever  been  restricted  to 
the  limits  of  Rome  and  Italy. 

'■  The  formal  classification  of  the  cardinals  into 
three  distinct  orders — 1.  Cardinal  bishops;  2.  Car- 
dinal presbyters  ;  3.  Cardinal  deacons — was  made  by 
Paul  II.  in  the  fifteenth  century.  He  also  gave 
them,  instead  of  the  scarlet  robe,  which  they  had 
worn  since  the  year  1244,  a  purple  robe,  from  whence 
they  derived  the  name  of  the  jmrple — a  title  indica- 
tive not  merely  of  their  superiority  to  bishops  and 
archbishops,  but  of  their  regal  honours  and  rights. 
Boniface  VIII.  gave  them  the  title  of  eminentissinti, 
most  eminent ;  and  Pius  V.,  in  15C7,  decreed  that  no 
other  should  have  the  name  of  cardinal. 

"  The  number  of  cardinals  was  at  first  not  less  than 
seven,  and,  after  having  i-anged  from  seven  to  Jifty- 
three,  it  was  reduced  again,  in  the  year  1277,  to  the 
minimum  above  mentioned.  The  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  church  of  Basil  limited  the  number  to 
twenty-four;  but  the  popes  from  this  time  increased 
them  at  their  pleasure.  Under  Leo  X.  there  were 
sixty-five  cardinals ;  Paul  IV.  and  Pius  V.  decreed 
that  the  maximum  should  be  seventy — equal  in  niun- 
ber  to  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  These  were  arranged 
under  the  following  grades  : — 1.  Six  cardinal  bishops 
with  the  following  titles  :  the  bishops  of  Ostia,  Porta, 
Albano,  Frescati,  Sabina,  and  Palsestrina.  2.  Fifty 
cardinal  priests,  who  were  named  after  the  parochial 
and  cathedral  churches  of  Rome.  3.  Fourteen  car- 
dinal deacons,  who  were  named  after  the  chapels. 
This  number  was  seldom  fidl ;  but  since  1814  they 
have  again  become  quite  numerous." 

The  chief  cardinal-bishop,  cardinal-priest,  and 
cardinal-deacon,  are  called  chiefs  of  the  order.  In 
this  quality  they  possess  the  prerogative  in  the  con- 
clave of  receiving  the  visits  of  ambassadors,  and 
giving  audience  to  magistrates.  All  cardinals,  on 
their  promotion  to  the  digiuty,  lose  all  the  benefices, 
pensions,  and  offices  they  may  have  hitherto  held. 
From  the  moment  of  their  investment  with  the  car- 
dinalate,  these  places  are  held  to  be  vacant,  and  it 
rests  with  the  Pope  to  restore  their  benefices  to  them, 
and  to  bestow  others  upon  them  that  thev  niav  have 
it  in  their  power  to  live  suitably  to  their  princely  dig- 
nity. They  are  now  supposed  to  Iw  entitled  to  dispute 
precedency  with  the  nearest  relatives  of  sovereigns, 
and  with  all  i)rinces  who  are  not  actually  invested 
with  royal  authority.  The  red  caps  which  cardinals 
wear,  were  bestowed  upon  them  by  Innocent  IV.  in 
the  council  of  Lyons  held  in  A.  D.  1243;  while  the 
red  gown  was  appointed  by  Paul  II.  in  A.  D.  1404. 
(iregory  XIV.  bestowed  the  red  cap  upon  the  regu- 
lar cardinals,  who  wore  only  a  hat  before.  At  one 
time  the  title  "  most  illustrious"  was  that  which  was 
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usually  applied  to  cardinals,  but  Urban  Vlll.  gave 
them  the  still  higher  title  of  "  Eminence."  When 
they  are  sent  to  the  courts  of  princes,  it  is  in  tlie 
quality  of  legates  a  latere ;  and  wlien  they  are  sent 
to  any  town,  their  government  is  called  a  legation. 

Tlie  ofHce  of  a  cardinal  is  that  of  a  spiritual  prince, 
to  govern  the  church  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
hence  the  Romish  clergy  from  difi'erevit  countries  are 
allowed  to  aspire  to  the  dignity.  Wlien  the  cardi- 
nal goes  to  Rome  to  receive  his  hat  from  the  Pojje 
in  person,  he  must  be  dressed  in  a  rural  habit,  that 
is,  a  short  purple  dress.  The  moment  he  reaches  the 
city  he  must  pay  his  respects  to  the  Holy  Father, 
but  must  put  on  long  vestments  wheu  he  goes  to 
audience ;  and  on  returning  to  liis  house  he  must  re- 
main there  until  a  public  consistory  is  held.  The 
ceremony  of  receiving  the  red  hat  from  the  Pope's 
hands  is  thus  described  by  Picart : 

"  On  the  day  of  the  public  consistory,  tlie  new 
cardinal  goes  thither  in  his  coach  of  state,  attended 
by  his  friends,  in  order  to  receive  the  red  hat.  In 
case  the  candidate  be  an  archbishop  or  a  bishop,  he 
must  wear  tlie  black  poutitical  hat.  The  eldest  car- 
dinals walk  two  and  two  into  the  hall  of  the  consis- 
tory; when  after  having  paid  obeisance,  or  kissed 
the  Pope's  hand,  two  cardinal-deacons  advance  for- 
ward toward  the  cardinal  elect,  and  lead  him  to  the 
Pope,  to  whom  he  makes  three  very  low  bows ;  the 
first  at  the  entrance  of  his  Iloliness's  apartment,  the 
second  hi  the  middle  of  it,  and  the  third  at  the  foot 
of  the  throne.  He  tlien  goes  up  the  ste])s,  kisses 
Iiis  Holiness's  feet,  who  also  admits  him  ml  osadwn 
oris,  or  to  kiss  his  mouth :  this  being  done,  the  car- 
dinal elect  performs  the  osculam  pads,  which  is  done 
by  embracing  all  the  senior  cartlinals,  and  giving 
them  the  kiss  of  peace. 

"  This  first  ceremony  being  ended,  the  choir 
chaunt  the  Te  Deum,  wlien  the  cardinals  walk  two 
and  two  to  the  papal  chapel,  then  march  round  the 
altar,  with  tlie  cardinal  elect,  accompanied  by  one  of 
the  seniors,  who  gives  him  tlie  ujiper  hand  for  that 
time  only.  This  being  done,  the  cardinal  elect 
kneels  on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  wheu  the  chief  mas- 
ter of  the  ceremonies  puts  the  cape  or  capuche  on 
his  head,  which  hangs  beliind  his  cope ;  and  whilst 
they  are  chauuting  the  Te  Ergo  of  the  Te  Deum,  he 
falls  prostrate  on  his  belly,  and  continues  in  this 
posture;  not  only  till  tliis  liyinn  is  ended,  but  also 
till  the  cardinal-deacon,  who  is  then  standing  at  the 
altar  on  the  epistle-side,  has  read  certain  prayers 
inserted  in  the  Pontifical. 

"  These  prayers  being  ended,  the  new  cardinal 
rises  up :  his  cape  is  lowered ;  after  which  the  car- 
dinal-deacon, in  pivsence  of  two  heads  of  orders,  and 
the  Ciirdinal  camerlingo,  presents  him  the  buU  of  the 
oath  he  is  to  take.  Having  read  it,  he  swears  '  He 
is  ready  to  shed  his  blood  for  the  holy  Romish 
Church,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  privileges  of 
the  apostolic  clergy,  among  whom  he  is  incor- 
porated.' 


"  All  the  cardinals  i-eturn  afterwards  into  the 
chamber  of  the  consistory,  in  the  same  order  as  tlicv 
came  out  from  thence.  The  newly  elected  cardinal 
goes  thither  also,  walking  on  tlie  right  hand  of  that 
senior  cardinal  \yho  accompanied  him  to  the  chapel. 
He  then  kneels  down  before  the  Pope ;  one  of  the 
masters  of  the  ceremonies  di-aws  the  capuche  over 
his  head,  and  his  Holiness  puts  the  red  velvet  liat 
over  the  cape,  repeating  certain  prayers  at  the  same 
time. 

"Then  the  Pope  withdraws,  and  the  cardin.als,  as 
they  go  out  of  the  consistory,  stop  in  the  hall,  where 
they  make  a  ring ;  whereupon  the  newly  elected 
cardinal  comes  and  salutes  them  in  the  middle  of  it, 
and  thanks  them  one  after  the  other,  for  the  honour 
they  liave  done  him  in  receivmg  hira  as  one  of  their 
brethren.  His  comphment  being  ended,  the  senior 
cardinals  come  one  after  another,  and  congratulate 
him  on  his  promotion." 

The  red  liat,  wliicli  has  with  such  pomp  and  cere- 
mony been  bestowed  upon  the  carduial,  is  carried  to 
his  palace  in  a  large  silver  gilt  basin.  In  the  first 
secret  consistory  which  is  held  after  his  election,  the 
cardinal  attends,  when  the  Pope  performs  the  cere- 
mony of  shutting  his  mouth  ;  that  is,  liis  Holiness  lays 
his  hand  upon  the  mouth  of  the  newly  elected  cardi- 
nal, with  the  view  of  reminding  him  that  he  is  now 
bound  to  exercise  the  utmost  prudence  and  circum- 
spection m  his  speech.  In  the  second  or  third  con- 
sistory, another  ceremony  is  gone  through  of  open- 
ing his  mouth,  on  which  occasion  the  Pope  addresses 
an  exhortation  to  the  new  cardinal,  gives  him  his 
title,  and  puts  on  the  ring-fhiger  of  his  right  hand  a 
gold  ring  set  with  a  sajiphire,  to  show,  according  to 
a  bull  of  Gregory  XV.,  that  "  the  church  is  now  liis 
spouse,  and  that  he  must  never  abandon  her."  The 
formal  address  of  the  Pope  to  the  cardmal  in  opening 
his  mouth  is  couched  in  these  words,  "  In  the  name 
of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  we  open  your 
mouth  that  you  may  give  your  opinion  in  our  con- 
ferences and  councils,  in  all  necessary  cases,  or  in 
such  as  relate  to  the  cardinals  or  their  functions ;  m 
our  consistory,  out  of  the  consistoiy,  or  at  the  elec- 
tion of  a  sovereign  pontift." 

TV'hen  the  Pojie  is  pleased  by  special  favour  to 
send  the  hat  to  an  absent  cardinal,  the  following 
ceremony  takes  place  : — "  The  hat,  in  this  case,  is 
carried  by  an  honorary  chamberlain,  or  a  gentleman 
of  the  Pope's  household,  together  with  a  brief,  dhect- 
ed  to  the  nuncio,  or  the  bishop  of  the  place  where 
the  cardinal  elect  resides.  As  soon  as  the  latter 
hears  of  the  approach  of  the  chamberlain  who  brings 
the  hat,  he  sends  Iiis  household  to  meet  him,  and  as 
many  of  his  friends  as  he  can  get  together  for  that 
purpose,  to  do  him  the  greater  honour,  when  they  aU 
make  their  entry  togetlier  in  cavalcade,  if  allowed  by 
the  custom  of  the  place.  Then  the  Pope's  chamber- 
Iain  holds  the  red  hat  aloft  on  the  mace,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  seen  by  all  the  spectators. 

"  The  Pope's  envoy,  and  the  prelate  who  is  to 
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perfurm  flie  ceremony,  meet  on  a  Sunday,  or  some 
high  festiviil,  at  tlie  newly  elected  cardinal's  with 
their  domestics  and  as  many  friends  a^i  they  can  get 
together,  and  go  in  cavalcade  to  the  principal  church 
of  tlie  place  ui  the  following  order  : — 

"  The  march  is  opened  by  the  drums  and  trum- 
pets ;  then  come  the  livery-servants.  The  soldiers 
upon  guard,  in  ease  there  be  any,  or  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  imder  arms,  marcli  before  the  gentlemen, 
and  afterwards  the  Pope's  chamberlain  appears  in  a 
purple  habit,  holding  the  red  hat  aloft  and  uncovered. 
Immediately  after  follows  the  newly  elected  cardinal, 
■with  his  cope  on,  his  capiiche  on  his  head,  and  over 
all  a  black  hat.  On  the  right  hand  the  prelate 
marches  who  is  to  perform  the  ceremony,  and  on  Iiis 
left  some  other  person  of  quality,  such  as  the  chief 
nobleman  of  the  place  ;  and  behind  him  the  coaches 
of  the  cardinal,  and  of  all  such  persons  as  are  proud 
of  doing  him  honour,  with  a  great  traui.  AVhen  this 
ceremony  is  performed  in  any  place  where  a  king  or 
prince  resides,  their  guards  always  attend  on  the 
newly  elected  cardinal. 

"  When  the  cavalcade  is  come  to  tlie  church,  mass 
is  simg  in  it,  and  it  is  usual  for  the  king  or  prince  of 
the  place,  as  also  the  chief  lords  and  ladies  of  the 
court,  to  be  present  at  it.  Mass  being  ended,  the 
prelate  who  is  to  perform  tlie  ceremony  puts  on  his 
cope  and  mitre  ;  then,  being  seated  m  an  easy  chair 
which  stands  on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  with  his  back 
turned  to  it,  the  person  who  brought  the  hat  lays  it 
on  the  altar,  and  presents  the  Pope's  brief  to  the 
prelate,  who  gives  it  to  his  secretaiy,  and  this  latter 
reads  it  with  an  audible  voice,  so  as  to  be  hoard  by 
the  whole  congregation.  Immediately  after,  the 
prelate  makes  an  oration  in  praise  of  the  newly 
elected  cardinal,  and,  at  the  conclusion,  declares  that 
he  is  ready  to  dehver  the  hat  to  him,  according  to 
His  Holiness'  order. 

"  Then  the  cardinal  elect  advances  towards  the 
altar,  and,  kneehng  down,  takes  the  same  oath  before 
the  prelate  which  the  newly  created  cardinals  take 
at  Rome  before  the  Pope.  Then  the  prelate 
rises  from  his  seat,  and,  taking  off  his  mitre,  says 
some  prayers  over  the  new  cardinal,  whose  head  is 
covered  with  the  capuche ;  after  which  the  prelate 
puts  his  hat  on,  and  at  the  same  time  repeals  a 
prayer  out  of  the  Roman  Pontifical.  He  afterwards 
gives  him  the  kiss  of  peace,  upon  which  the  Te  Dcuni, 
and  some  prayers  are  smig,  wliich  conclude  the  cere- 
mony. The  newly  created  cardinal  returns  in  cax'al- 
cade,  with  the  rod  hat  on  his  head." 

Another  ceremony  of  considerable  length,  and 
which  it  is  uimecessary  to  describe  m  detail,  takes 
I)lace  when  a  cardinal  enters  upon  formal  possession 
of  his  title.  On  that  occasion  all  the  congregation 
come  and  ki.ss  his  hand,  with  the  exception  of  the 
officiating  priest,  to  wh(;m  he  gives  the  kiss  of  peace 
on  his  right  cheek.  He  enjoys  all  episcopal  rights  in 
his  own  church,  but  is  not  obliged  to  residence.  Car- 
dinal assist,  with  their  rochet  on,  in  such  offices  as 


are  performed  on  the  most  solemn  festivals  in  their 
churches,  where  they  bless  the  people  in  a  solemn 
manner,  and  are  seated  under  a  canopy  on  a  kind  of 
throne.  Their  testimony  is  to  be  taken  in  a  court  of 
justice  without  the  formality  of  an  oath,  and  tlieir 
single  testimony  is  considered  in  Romish  coimtries 
as  equal  to  that  of  two  witnesses.  They  have  it  in 
their  power  to  gi-ant  an  hundred  days  indulgence  to 
any  one,  and  they  acknowledge  no  judge  or  superior 
but  the  Pope  alone,  particularly  in  criminal  matter.^ ; 
for,  as  to  civil  matters  they  are  always  heard  before 
the  auditors  of  the  apostolic  chamber. 

A\'hen  a  cardinal  dies,  his  body  is  embalmed 
as  soon  as  possible  after  death,  and  the  corpse 
is  carried  into  the  church  wdiere  his  obsequies 
are  to  be  solemnized.  The  church  is  himg  inside 
with  black  velvet  and  adorned  with  escutcheons, 
on  which  are  represented  the  arms  of  the  deceased. 
A  great  number  of  tapers  are  lighted  up  on  both 
sides  of  the  nave.  The  body  of  the  deceased  Ciir- 
dinal,  dressed  in  pontifical  vestments,  with  a  mitre 
on  his  head,  is  laid  on  a  bed  of  state  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  church,  with  his  feet  towards  the  great 
gate,  and  his  head  towards  the  high  altar.  The 
office  of  the  dead  is  performed  by  several  monks  and 
priests  in  presence  of  the  cardinals  with  great  solem- 
nity. At  night  the  body  is  stripped  and  laid  in  a 
leaden  coffin,  which  is  put  in  another  of  cypress- 
wood,  covered  with  black  cloth.  The  interment 
usually  takes  place  with  great  pomp,  a  solemn  pro- 
cession conducting  the  body  to  its  place  of  burial. 
A  devotion  of  nine  days  is  observed  for  deceased 
cardinals,  on  the  first  and  last  days  of  which  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  masses  must  be  said,  when  a  small 
piece  of  money  and  two  small  candles  are  given  to 
each  officiating  priest.  On  each  of  the  other  seven 
days  a  hundred  masses  are  said. 

CARGILLITES,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
Covenanters  (which  see)  of  Scotland,  from  Mr. 
Donald  Cargill,  one  of  their  leading  ministers. 

CARIUS,  a  surname  of  Zeus  (which  see),  under 
which  he  was  worshipped  at  Mylassa  in  Caria,  and 
also  in  Tliessaly  and  Boeotia. 

CARMATHIANS,  a  heretical  sect  of  Mohamme- 
dans, so  called  from  their  fomider,  Carraath,  who 
promulgated  his  doctrines  in  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century.  Himself  a  man  of  an  austere  life,  he  alleged 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  man  to  pray,  not  fi\'e 
times,  throughout  the  day,  but  fifty  times.  And 
this  practice  he  established  among  his  followers,  who 
found  it  necessary  to  neglect  their  worldly  avocjitions 
and  to  apply  themselves  to  a  life  of  almost  incessant 
devotion.  They  ate  many  things  forbidden  by 
Mohammed,  and  believed  that  the  angels  were  the 
guides  of  all  their  actions.  They  alleged  the 
Koran  to  be  an  allegory,  and  prayer  to  be  a  sym- 
bol of  obedience  paid  to  the  Imam,  or  chief  of 
their  sect.  Instead  of  giving  the  tenth  of  their 
goods,  which  the  Mohammedans  are  enjoined  to  give 
to  the  poor,  the  Carmathians  laid  aside  one-fifth  part 
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of  their  substance  for  the  Imam.  Theu'  founder  in- 
culcated upon  thtjm  an  inviolable  secrecy  as  to  the 
doctrines  which  he  taught,  revealing  them  to  none 
except  the  members  of  their  own  sect ;  and,  as  a 
symbolical  representation  of  this  enforced  silence,  he 
established  a  system  of  fasts.  The  strange  doctrhie 
was  laid  down,  that  fidelity  to  the  Imam  was  denoted 
by  that  command  which  forbids  fornication.  This 
sect  somewliat  resembled  the  Ass.lssiNS  (which  see), 
if  it  was  not  a  branch  of  that  denomination.  The 
Ciirmathians  at  first  increased  rapidly  in  numbers  by 
the  zeal  and  professed  sanctity  of  theii'  founder,  who, 
anxious  to  propagate  extensively  the  new  opinions, 
chose  twelve  of  his  chief  followers,  whom  he  called 
apostles,  and  to  wliom  he  gave  special  authority  over 
the  members  of  the  sect.  The  civil  authorities, 
however,  considering  the  new  doctrine  as  opposed  to 
the  Koran,  seized  Carniath  and  imprisoned  him  ;  but 
having  escaped  from  prison,  his  followers  zealously 
spread  the  report  that  he  had  been  delivered  miracu- 
lously, and  was  taken  up  to  heaven.  In  a  short  time 
he  made  his  appearance  in  another  part  of  the  comi- 
try,  and,  being  hotly  pursued  by  his  enemies,  he  fled 
into  Syria  and  was  never  more  heard  of.  After  the 
disappcixrance  of  Carniath,  however,  the  sect  which 
he  had  formed  still  continued  to  exist,  and,  in  order 
to  enhance  the  fame  of  their  founder,  they  sedulously 
taught  that  he  was  a  divinely  commissioned  prophet, 
who  liad  been  sent  into  the  world  to  publish  a  new 
law  to  mankind,  to  suppress  the  legal  ceremonies  of 
Mohammedanism,  and  to  inculcate  the  true  nature 
and  duty  of  prayer,  iu  opposition  to  the  erroneous 
creed  of  the  Mussulmans.  The  existence  of  this 
sect  was  but  temporary.  It  flourished  for  some 
years,  but  in  process  of  time  died  away. 

CARMELITES,  an  order  of  monks  established 
in  the  twelfth  century  on  Mount  Carmel  in  Palestine. 
It  was  founded  by  Berthold,  a  Calabrian,  who  pre- 
tended to  have  been  guided  by  a  vision  of  the  pro- 
phet Elijah,  to  choose  this  spot  as  the  seat  of  a 
tower  and  a  small  church,  which  he  occupied  with 
only  ten  companions.  From  this  small  beginning 
arose  the  important  order  of  the  Carmelites,  which 
some  writers  have  attempted  to  trace  back  as  far 
as  the  time  of  Elijah,  who  they  allege  was  called 
''  bald  -  head  "  because  he  had  adopted  the  ton- 
sure. By  some  writers  it  was  argued  that  there  had 
been  a  regular  succession  of  hermits  upon  Mount 
Carmel  from  the  sons  of  the  prophets  to  the  time  of 
Christ,  and  that  these  hermits  had  from  an  early 
period  continued  the  succession  to  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. In  A.  D.  1205,  this  order  obtained  a  rule  from 
the  Latin  patriarch,  Albert  of  Jerusalem,  which  con- 
sisted of  sixteen  articles,  reijuiring  them,  among  other 
things,  to  confine  themselves  to  their  cells,  except 
when  at  work,  and  to  spend  their  time  in  prayer ;  to 
possess  no  individual  property ;  to  fast  from  the  fes- 
tival of  the  Holy  Cross  till  Easter,  except  on  Sun- 
days ;  to  abstain  from  eating  flesh  altogether ;  to 
labour  with  their  hands  ;  and  to  observe  total  silence 


from  vespers  till  the  teree  of  the  next  day.     This 
rule  was  mitigated  to  a  considerable  extent  by  Inno- 
cent IV.,  and  by  Honorius  III   the  Carmelites  were 
placed  among  the  approved  orders  of  the  Romish 
Church,  and  he  gave  them  the   name  of  Brothers 
of  the   Virgin    Mary.     On   the   conclusion   of  the 
peace  with  the  Saracens,  A.  D.  1229,  the  Carme- 
lites left  Syria,  and  dispersed,  some  of  them  to  Cy- 
prus, others  to  Sicily,  and  others  to  France.      In 
A.  D.  1240,  they  came  to  England,  and  at  one  time 
they  had  about  forty  religious  houses  in  that  coim- 
try.     In  the  sixteenth  ceutiu-y,  St.  Theresa,  a  Spa- 
nish lady,   undertook  to  reform  the  order.     They 
were  now  divided  into  two  classes.     The  Carmelites 
of  the  ancient  observance  were  called  the  mitigated, 
or  moderate  ;  the  reformed,  or  those  of  the  strict  ob- 
servance, were  called  Barefooted  Carmelites  (see 
next  article),  because  they  went  with  their  feet  bare. 
The  former  were  distributed  into  forty  pro^■inces, 
under  one   general.     Tlie  latter   (piarrelled   among 
themselves,  and  became  divided  into  the  congregation 
of  Spain,  containing  six  provinces,  and  the  congre- 
gation of  Italy,  embracuig  aU  the  rest.     There  were 
nine   or  ten  religious  houses  of  the  Carmelites  in 
Scotland.       It   is   one   of  the   most   celebrated   of 
the  mendicant  orders  in  the  Romish  Church,  and 
is  often  known   by  the  name   of  the  order  of  St. 
Mary  of  Mount  Carmel.    By  Pope   John  XXIII. 
Carmelite   monks   were    exempted   from    episcopal 
jurisdiction,  and  secured  against  the  pains  of  pur- 
gatoiy.      Urban   IV.   gave    three   years   of  indul- 
gence to  those  who  should  call  the  Carmelites,  Bro 
thers  of  Mary.     That  part  of  their  rule  whicli  for- 
bade them  to  eat  flesh  was  repealed  by  Eugene  VI., 
in  reward  for  having  burnt  alive  one  of  their  own 
order  who  had  declared  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
had  become  so  corrupt  as  to  require  a  reformation. 
The  Carmelite  order  wear  a  cassock,  a  scapulary, 
a  patience,  a  hood  of  a  brown  colour,  a  white  plaited 
cloak,  and  a  black  hat.     According  to  a  tradition  of 
the  Camielitcs,  Simon  Stock,  the  prior-general,  A.  D. 
1251,  received  the  scapulary  from  the  Virgin.    "  The 
Virgin  appeared  to  me,"  Stock  is  made  to  say,  "  with 
a  great  retinue,  and,  holding  up  the  habit  of  the  or- 
der, exclaimed,  '  This  shall  be  a  privilege  to  thee, 
aiul  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Carmelites  ;  whosoever 
shall  die  in  it   will  be  preserved  from  the  eternal 
flames.'" 

CARMELITES  (Barefooted),  a  branch  of  the 
Carmelite  order  which  was  originated  by  a  lady  of 
the  name  of  Theresa,  who  was  born  of  noble  parents 
at  Avila  in  Spain,  A.  D.  1515.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
she  entered  a  convent  of  Carmelite  nuns  ;  and  being 
imi)ressed  with  the  necessity  of  a  reformation  of  the 
order,  she  built  a  small  convent  at  Avila,  under  the 
name  of  St.  Joseph,  and  in  the  congregation  of  nims 
which  she  thus  formed,  began  those  improvements 
which  were  rapidly  adopted  by  others.  Seventeen 
monastic  establishments  were  constituted  on  the 
same  model,  and,  in  a.  d.  15G2,  Pius  IV.  confii-med 
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and  approved  lior  rule.  Theresa  died  in  1582,  and 
was  canonized  by  Gregory  XV.,  in  1G2'2.  The  or- 
der now  under  consideration  wear  the  same  dress  as 
tlie  other  Carmelites,  but  of  a  very  coarse  cloth,  and 
go  barefooted,  hence  their  name. 

CARMENTA,  one  of  the  Camen.I!  (which  see) 
or  proplietic  nymphs  of  the  ancient  Roman  mytho- 
logy. A  temple  was  roared  to  her  in  Rome  at  the 
foot  of  tlie  Capitoline  hill,  and  a  festival  celebrated 
in  her  honour,  called  Car.mentalia  (see  next  ar- 
ticle). She  is  said  to  have  been  the  mother  of  Evan- 
der  the  Arcadian  by  Hermes,  and  having  persuaded 
her  son  to  kill  his  father,  she  fled  with  him  to  Italy, 
where  she  gave  oracles  to  the  people  and  to  Hera- 
cles. She  was  put  to  deatli  by  her  son  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  one  hundred  and  ten,  and  then  was 
ranked  among  the  gods.  The  Greek  name  was 
Themis,  and  the  Latin  Carmenta  was  probably  de- 
rived from  carmen,  a  verse,  prophecies  being  usually 
delivered  in  verse. 

CARMENTALIA,  a  Roman  festiviil  in  honour  of 
Carmenta  (see  preceding  article).  Plutarch  alleges 
it  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Romulus,  the  foun- 
der of  Rome.  The  Caiinentalia  were  celebrated  an- 
nually on  the  11th  January. 

CARNA,  a  Roman  goddess  who  was  thought  to 
preside  over  the  vital  organs  of  the  human  body, 
such  as  the  heart,  the  lungs,  and  the  liver.  She  had 
a  sanctuaiy  on  the  Ccelian  hill  at  Rome,  and  a  festi- 
val was  celebrated  in  her  honour  on  the  1st  of  June, 
and,  on  that  occasion,  beans  and  bacon  were  oflfered 
to  her. 

CARNEI  (Lat.  Can,  flesh),  an  opprobrious  name 
applied  by  the  Origenians  (which  see)  to  the  early 
Christians,  because  of  their  maintenance  of  the  doc- 
trine that  the  bodies  of  men  after  the  resurrection 
should  be  composed  of  flesh  and  bones  as  they  are 
now,  only  altered  in  quality,  not  in  substance. 

CARNEIUS,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  under  which, 
from  very  ancient  times,  he  was  worshipped  in 
various  parts  of  Greece,  but  especially  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. Some  derive  the  epithet  from  Carnus,  a 
soothsayer  whom  Ilippotcs  killed,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  deed  of  slaughter,  Apollo  sent  a  plague 
upon  the  army  of  Ilippotcs  as  he  was  marching  to 
Peloponnesus.  To  propitiate  the  god,  the  worship  of 
Cameius  Apollo  is  said  to  have  been  instituted.  By 
others,  the  sumame  is  derived  from  Carnus  or  Car- 
neius,  a  son  of  Zeus  and  Europa,  who  was  a  special 
favourite  of  Apollo.  A  festival  was  regularly  kept 
in  Greece  to  Cameius  Apollo.     (See  next  article.) 

CARNEIA,  a  gi-eat  national  festival  among  the 
ancient  Spartans  in  honour  of  Apollo  C.\RNEll,'.s  (see 
preceding  article).  It  commenced  on  the  seventh 
day  of  the  Grecian  month  Carneios,  and  continued 
for  the  space  of  nine  days,  during  which  nine  tents 
were  pitched  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  and 
in  each  of  these  tents  nine  men  lived  as  in  tlie  time 
of  war.  A  boat  is  also  said  to  have  been  carried 
rouml,   on  which  was  a  statue  of  Apollo  Carneius 


adorned  with  garlands.  Sacrifices  were  ofl'ered  dur- 
ing the  Carueia  by  a  priest  called  Agetes,  to  whom 
were  allotted,  as  his  attendants,  five  men  chosen  from 
each  of  the  Spartan  tribes,  who  contiimed  in  ofKce 
for  four  years,  during  which  tliey  were  doomed  to 
celibacy.  Musical  contests  took  place  as  a  part  of 
the  Cameia. 

CARNIVAL,  a  Romish  festival,  celebrated  at 
Rome  and  Venice  with  the  most  unlmunded  mirth 
and  revelry.  It  is  held  from  Twelfth  Day  till  Lent, 
and  in  the  soutlx  of  Germany  is  called  Faschinys. 
The  word  carnival  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  La- 
tin words 'carn«  and  vale,  because  at  that  festival 
Romanists  took  leave  of  flesh ;  but  Ducange  consi- 
ders it  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  Latin  name 
given  to  the  feast  in  the  middle  ages,  cnme-leramen. 
As  the  long  fast  of  Lent  was  to  commence  imme- 
diately after  the  carnival,  it  was  thought  to  be  a  suit- 
able employment  to  devote  themselves,  duiing  the 
festival,  to  all  kinds  of  enjoyment,  spending  the  sea- 
son in  such  excess  of  pleasure  and  riot  as  to  resemble, 
if  it  was  not  an  intended  imitation  of,  the  pagan 
Sdfurnalia,  of  the  ancient  Romans.  The  carnival 
lasts  for  eight  days,  and,  during  the  latter  days  of 
the  festival  more  especially,  Rome  exhibits  a  scene 
of  the  most  unbridled  folly,  mummery,  ami  absurdity 
of  every  kind.  Mr.  Whiteside,  in  his  '  Italy  in  the 
Nineteenth  Centurv','  declares  the  carnival,  from  his 
own  personal  observation,  to  be  "  a  scene  of  but^bon- 
cry,  jollity,  extravagance,  and  caricature,  which  has 
no  parallel  in  the  world  ;  "  and  the  same  interesting 
and  faithful  traveller  goes  on  to  remark  :  "  The  car- 
nival in  Naples  is  contemptible  compared  with  that 
in  Rome,  and  yet  the  Neapolitans  are  naturally  mure 
excitable  than  the  Romans.  I  bear  -willing  testi- 
mony, however,  to  the  invincible  good  humour  of 
the  Italian  people.  The  most  entertaining  of  their 
caricatures  consisted  in  their  grotesque  delineations 
of  real  life  in  all  its  varieties.  There  was  an  impu- 
dent mountebank  who  imitated  a  lawyer,  and  ridi- 
culed the  learned  profession ;  he  was  dressed  in 
black,  with  wig  and  peruke,  a  false  nose,  spectacles, 
and  band ;  carried  a  law  book  under  his  ann,  which 
he  occasionally  opened  ;  wrangled  with  the  passen- 
gers, threatened,  abused,  would  put  the  folk  in  his 
process,  and  bmig  them  to  condign  punishment.  I 
almost  considered  the  impostor  as  personal  in  his 
behaviour  towards  me,  but  I  remained  dumb  in  the 
presence  of  a  master  spirit.  All  professions  are  ridi- 
culed except  the  priesthood ;  no  allusion  is  made  to 
monks,  nuns,  friars,  or  priests.  Every  other  business 
in  life  is  ludicrously  mimicked,  down  to  the  carrying 
of  sick  men  to  the  hospital.  A  patient  is  brought 
out  on  an  ojien  litter,  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  and 
carried  along  with  apparent  tenderness  and  most 
diverting  attention,  to  the  house  of  receiition.  'I'he 
ver_v  physic  is  administered  to  the  pretended  patient, 
who  swallows  the  dose  of  wine  more  willingly  than 
if  it  were  the  doctor's  drugs.  The  serious  aflairs  of 
life  are  tnadc  to  exhil)it  a  ludicrous  aspect ;  every- 
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thing  is  travestied,  and  yet  is  there  nothing  attempt- 
ed -nhicli  is  offensive  or  indecent." 

It  is  a  remai-kable  proof  of  tlie  strange  inconsis- 
tency which  pervades  tlie  whole  system  of  Romanism, 
that,  at  the  very  time  when  the  madness  of  the  car- 
nival is  at  its  height,  the  cardinal-vicar  issues  spiri 
tual  invitations  to  the  faithfid,  beseeching  them  to 
shvm  the  dissipation  of  the  season,  and  to  visit  the 
churches  and  stations,  where  religious  services  ap- 
propriated to  the  time  are  being  performed. 

At  Venice,  the  caniival  is  conducted  with  pecvdiar 
mirth  and  gaiety.  Sliows,  inasquerades,  theatrical 
exliibitions  of  various  kinds,  fonii  the  leading  diver- 
sions of  this  joyous  season  ;  and  occasionally  a  boat- 
race  adds  to  the  hilarity  of  the  period. 

CAROLOSTADIANS,  the  foUowers  of  Andrew 
Bodenstein,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Carolo- 
stadt,  from  the  place  of  his  birth.  This  able  and 
learned  man  was  one  of  Luther's  earliest  and  warm- 
est friends  and  adherents.  Decidedly  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation,  Carolostadt,  in  the  ardency 
and  impetuosity  of  his  zeal,  would  have  all  the  rites  of 
Popery  abohshed  at  once.  Putting  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  body  which  was  animated  by  the  same  enthusi- 
a.stic  and  headstrong  feelings  with  himself,  he  strove 
with  tumultuous  violence  to  effect  a  change  in  the 
public  service  and  ritual  of  the  church,  and  espe- 
cially to  establish  a  novel  and  irregular  mode  of 
celebrathig  the  Lord's  Supper.  Luther  took  imme- 
diate steps  to  put  an  end  to  these  violent  proceedings, 
and  by  his  prudent  and  energetic  measures,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  setting  to  rest  the  agitation  wdiich  prevail- 
ed among  manj'  of  the  friends  of  the  reformed  cause. 
But  Carolostadt,  though  silenced  for  a  time,  was  not 
convmoed;  and  resigning,  accordingly,  the  profes- 
sorship which  he  held  at  Wittemberg,  he  repaired 
to  Orlamunde,  wdiere  lie  was  invited  to  officiate  as 
pastor,  and  proceeded  to  propagate,  by  means  of  the 
press,  the  extreme  views  wdiich  he  entertained,  be- 
sides encouraging  his  followers  in  the  destruction  of 
images.  The  chief  point  on  which  he  differed  from 
Luther  was  his  rejection  of  the  real  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  holy  sacrament, 
a  doctrme  to  which  Luther  still  adhered,  though  not 
in  the  form  of  transubstantiation,  yet,  at  least,  in  that 
of  consubstantiation.  The  actual  state  of  the  ques- 
tion as  between  the  two  learned  divines,  is  thus 
stated  by  Piizer  in  his  '  Life  of  Luther : '  "  The  doc- 
trine established  in  the  Catholic  Church  since  the 
first  Lateran  council  in  1215,  that  the  bread  and 
the  wine  were  transformed  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  by  the  priestly  consecration  of  the  elements 
during  the  supper,  (or  during  mass),  was  only  in  so 
far  changed  by  Luther,  that  he  avoided  the  expres- 
sion ;  but  he  taught  that  in  the  bread  and  wine,  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
terms,  were  received  and  enjoyed,  according  to  the 
words  of  the  institution,  'This  is  my  body,'  &c. 
Carlstadt  believed  this  to  savour  too  much  of  the 
Papal  doctrine,  and  his  explanation  of  these  words 


comprehended  a  denial  of  the  real  presence  and  of 
the  actual  enjoyment  of  the  body  of  Christ  in  the 
sacrament.  This  he  accomplished  by  the  harsh  and 
somewhat  forced  assumption,  that  Christ  had  spoken 
these  words,  not  with  reference  to  the  bread,  but  in- 
dicating his  own  body.  This  view  appeared  to  Lu- 
ther as  a  profanation  and  violation  of  the  sacrament, 
and  he  declared  his  opposition  to  it  in  the  most  un- 
measured terms.  In  a  pamphlet  wdiich  he  published 
against  these  prophets,  1525,  he  says, '  Dr.  Carlstadt 
has  fallen  away  from  us,  and  has  become  our  bitterest 
foe.  Altliough  I  deeply  regret  this  scandal,  I  still 
rejoice  that  Satan  has  shown  the  cloven  foot,  and 
will  be  put  to  shame  by  these  his  heavenly  prophets, 
who  liave  long  been  peeping  and  muttering  in  con- 
cealment, but  never  would  come  fairly  out  until  I  en- 
ticed them  with  a  guilder :  that,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
has  been  too  well  laid  out  for  me  to  rue  it.  But  still 
the  wdiole  infamy  of  the  plot  is  not  yet  brought  for- 
ward, for  still  more  lies  concealed  which  I  have  long 
suspected.  This  will  also  be  brought  out  when  it  is 
the  will  of  God,  for  ever  praised  be  his  name  that 
the  good  cause  has  so  far  prospered  that  my  inter- 
ference is  not  absolutely  necessary  ;  there  are  men 
enough  to  cope  with  such  a  spirit.  I  know,  also, 
that  Dr.  Carlstadt  has  long  been  brewing  this  heresy 
in  his  mind,  though  till  now  he  has  not  found  cour- 
age to  spread  it  abroad.' 

"  To  the  gi'eatest  astouiohment  and  vexation  of 
Luther,  other  learned  and  pious  men  took  up  the 
views  of  Carlstadt,  only  adopting  another  mode  of 
interpretation,  and  either  explaining  that  in  the  ex- 
pression '  This  is  my  body,'  the  word  is  was  equiva- 
lent to  represents  ;  or  my  body,  was  the  same  as  the 
symbol  of  my  body.  However  various  the  modes  of 
explanation,  they  all  agi'eed  in  teaching  the  sjiin'tual 
presence  and  influence  of  Christ  instead  of  his  bodily 
presence  in  the  sacrament.  Luther  sav/  the  exten- 
sion of  these  sentiments  with  inexpressible  grief  and 
anger.  Very  many  of  those  of  wdiom  he  had  enter- 
tained the  highest  opinion,  adopted  the  new  views, 
or,  what  was  enough  to  excite  the  gall  of  such  a 
man  as  Luther,  did  not  ihid  tlieni  so  abominable  and 
worthy  of  reprobation  as  he  did,  wdio  saw  in  them 
nothing  less  than  the  dishonour  and  degradation  of 
the  sacrament.  In  his  letters  and  writings,  he  ex- 
pressed himself  in  most  unnieasm-ed  terms  ;  he  calls 
them  'his  Absalom's  sacrament-conjurors,' compared 
to  wdiosc  madness  he  feels  compelled  to  call  the  Pa- 
pists mild  and  tame,  and  who  were  to  him  satanio 
instnunents  of  temptation.  '  The  sacramental  pest,' 
says  he  again,  '  continues  to  rage  and  to  increase  in 
strength  and  virulence.'  " 

The  views  of  Carolostadt  were  held  by  many  of 
the  reformed,  particularly  in  Switzerland,  and  ably 
defended  by  Zwingli  and  fficolampadius.  The  sacra- 
mental question,  in  consequence,  occupied  much  of 
the  attention  of  Luther,  and  besides  giving  it  a  large 
place  in  his  sermon.s,  he  pubhshed,  in  1528,  a  trea- 
tise specially  devoted  to  the  subject,  under  the  title, 
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'  Confession  of  Christ's  Sii[ii}cr,  against  the  fanatics.' 
The  contest  between  the  two  opposing  paities  was 
keen  and  protracted,  and,  after  several  fruitless  at- 
temjits  on  tlie  part  of  individuals,  tlie  Landgrave 
Philip  of  Hesse,  actuated  cliicfly  by  political  motives, 
endeavoured,  in  L')29,  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation. 
With  this  view  he  recommended  a  religious  confer- 
ence at  Marburg.  Neither  Luther  nor  Zninglius 
discovered  nuicli  eagerness  for  the  interview,  but  at 
length  both  yielded  to  the  persuasion  of  friends. 
The  result  was,  that  a  list  of  articles  was  drawn  up 
and  published,  in  which  the  Swiss  churches  con- 
formed generally  to  the  Lutheran  views,  excepting 
on  the  point  of  the  sacrament.  The  articles  were 
signed  by  ten  divines  of  each  party.  It  was  also 
agreed  that  the  controversy,  which  had  for  some  time 
been  carried  on  with  such  imseemly  violence  on  both 
sides,  should  henceforth  cease. 

CAROLS,  hjTnns  sung  by  the  people  at  Cln-ist- 
mas,  in  memory  of  the  song  of  the  angels  which  the 
shepherds  heard  at  the  birtli  of  the  Redeemer. 

CARrOCRATL\NS,  a  Gnostic  sect  of  the  se- 
cond century,  named  from  Carpocrates  of  Alexandria, 
■with  whom  it  originated.  His  doctrinal  system, 
which  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  son  Epiphanes, 
was  founded  on  a  comljination  of  Platonism  with 
Christianity.  The  ideas  of  Plato  as  to  the  pre- 
existence  of  the  soul,  and  that  higher  species  of 
knowledge  which  comes  to  a  man  in  the  form  of  a 
reminiscence  from  an  earlier  state  of  being,  pervade 
the  whole  gnosis  of  Carpocrates,  which  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Neander,  with  liis  usual  philosophical  dis- 
crimination and  accuracy:  "The  Giiosk  consisted  in 
the  knowledge  of  one  supreme  original  being,  the 
highest  unity,  from  whom  all  existence  has  flowed, 
and  back  to  whom  it  strives  to  return.  The  finite 
spirits  ruling  over  the  several  portions  of  the  earth, 
seek  to  counteract  this  universal  striving  after  unity; 
and  from  their  influence,  their  laws,  and  arrange- 
ments, proceeds  all  that  checks,  disturbs,  or  limits 
the  original  communion  lying  at  the  root  of  nature, 
■which  is  the  outward  manifestation  of  that  highest 
unity.  These  spirits  seek  to  retain  under  their  do- 
minion the  soids  which,  enuinating  from  the  highest 
unity,  and  .still  partaking  of  its  nature,  have  sunk 
down  into  the  corporeal  world,  and  there  become  im- 
prisoned in  bodies;  so  that  after  death  they  must  mi- 
grate into  other  bodies,  unless  they  are  capable  of 
rising  with  freedom  to  their  original  source.  Prom 
these  finite  spirits  the  different  popular  religions  had 
derived  their  origin.  But  the  souls  which,  led  on  by 
the  reminiscences  of  their  former  condition,  soar  up- 
ward to  the  contemplation  of  that  higher  unity,  reach 
a  state  of  perfect  freedom  and  repose,  which  nothing 
afterwards  is  able  to  disturb.  As  examples  of  this 
sort,  they  named  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Aristotle,  among 
the  heathens,  and  Jesus  among  the  Jews.  To  tlie 
latter  they  attributed  oidy  great  strength  and  purity 
of  soul,  which  on.abled  him,  through  the  reminis- 
cences of  Ids  earlier  existence,  to  attain  the  highest 


flight  of  contemplation,  broiik  free  from  the  narrow 
laws  of  the  God  of  the  Jews,  and  overturn  the  reli- 
gion which  had  proceeded  from  him,  although  edu- 
cated in  it  liimself.  By  virtue  of  his  imion  with  the 
Monad,  he  was  armed  with  a  divine  power  which  en- 
abled him  to  overcome  the  spirits  of  this  world  and 
the  laws  by  which  they  govern  the  operations  of  na- 
ture, to  work  miracles,  ;ind  to  preserve  the  utmost 
composure  under  sufferings.  By  the  same  divine 
power,  he  ■n'as  afterwards  enabled  to  ascend  in  free- 
dom above  all  the  powers  of  these  spirits  of  the 
world  to  the  highest  unity — the  ascension  from  the 
world  of  appearance  to  Nirwana,  according  to  the 
system  of  Budha.  This  sect,  accordingly,  imide  no 
distinction,  between  Christ  and  the  wise  and  good  men 
among  every  people.  They  taught  that  any  other 
soul  which  could  soar  to  the  same  height  of  contempla- 
tion, might  be  regarded  as  standing  on  an  equality  OTth 
Christ.  In  the  controversy  against  converting  the 
religious  life  into  a  mere  outward  matter,  they  took 
sides  with  St.  Paul,  but  on  a  directly  opposite  princi- 
ple ;  not  on  the  principle  of  faith,  in  the  apostle's 
sense,  but  on  that  of  an  Antinomian  jiantheism, 
which  looked  down  upon  morality  of  life  with  a  sort 
of  contempt.  Hence  they  foisted  a  meaning  wholly 
alien  from  their  true  import,  upon  those  fundamental 
positions  of  St.  Paid  respecting  the  vanity  of  the 
merit  of  good  works,  and  respecting  justification,  not 
by  works,  but  by  faith  alone.  What  they  under- 
stood by  faith  was  a  mystical  brooding  of  the  mind 
al)sorbed  in  the  original  unity.  '  Faith  and  love,' 
said  they,  '  constitute  the  essential  thing;  externals 
are  of  no  importance.  He  who  ascribes  moral  worth 
to  these,  makes  himself  their  slave  ;  subjects  himself 
to  those  spirits  of  the  world  from  whom  all  religious 
and  political  ordinances  have  proceeded.  He  caimot 
advance  after  death  beyond  the  circle  of  the  Metemp- 
sychosis ;  but  he  who  can  abandon  himself  to  every 
lust,  without  being  affected  b}'  any,  who  can  thus  bid 
defiance  to  the  laws  of  those  mundane  siiirits,  will 
after  death  rise  to  the  unity  of  that  original  Jlonad, 
by  tmi(jn  with  which  he  was  enabled,  here  in  the  pre- 
sent life,  to  break  loose  from  every  fetter  that  had 
cramped  his  being.'" 

The  Carpocratians  appear  to  have  made  use  of 
magical  incantations.  They  believed  that  the  ordi- 
nary laws  of  nature  were  framed  by  the  inferior 
.spirits,  and  that  whoever  was  luiited  to  the  Mo- 
nad, and  could  rise  above  the  subordinate  gods, 
was  invested  with  the  power  of  working  miracles. 
In  this  way  they  explained  the  miracles  of  our  bless- 
ed Lord.  They  paid  divine  honours  to  an  image  of 
Christ,  which,  as  they  alleged,  came  originally  from 
Pilate.  Tliey  also  worshipped  the  images  of  Pagan 
philosophers,  and,  on  the  testimony  of  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  -we  learn,  that  at  Sama  in  Cephalene,  an 
island  in  the  Ionian  sea,  a  temple,  a  mnscum,  and 
altars  were  built  in  honour  of  Epijihanes,  the  son  of 
Carpocrates,  who,  though  he  died  at  the  early  age  of 
seventeen,  wrote  a  work  in  which  his  father's  system 
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was  fully  unfoldeil.  Two  inscriptions  have  been 
lately  discovered  at  Cyrene  in  Africa,  which  have 
f^iven  rise  to  a  conjecture  that  the  sect  of  the  Carpo- 
cratians  continued  till  the  sixth  century,  but  consi- 
derable doubts  exist  among  the  learned  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  these  inscriptions.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  sect  disappeared  at  a  somewhat  earher 
period. 

CARTHUSIANS,  a  religious  order  which  was  in- 
stituted m  the  eleventli  century.  The  name  i.s  de- 
rived from  Chartreux  {Cartiwiam),  not  far  from  Gre- 
noble in  France,  a  valley  where  Bruno  of  Cologne,  a 
very  learned  man,  and  founder  of  the  order,  settled, 
about  A.  D.  1084,  with  twelve  companions.  On  this 
spot  a  monastery  was  erected,  but  the  Carthusians, 
instead  of  taking  up  their  residence  within  its  walls, 
lived  in  separate  cells,  by  the  side  of  it,  where  each 
individual  spent  the  whole  day  by  himself  in  silence, 
occupied  in  devotional  exercises,  spiritual  studies, 
or  corporeal  labour.  They  maintained  throughout 
the  utmost  simplicity  and  austerity,  refusing  to  keep 
in  their  possession  a  single  vessel  of  gold  or  silver 
except  the  communion  cup.  Their  time  was  spent 
chiefly  in  transcribing  books,  particularly  the  Bible 
and  old  theological  works.  They  prized  their  library 
above  all  their  otherpossessions.  The  Carthusians  are 
perhaps  the  strictest  and  the  most  severe  in  their 
discipline  of  all  the  monastic  institutions  of  Rome ; 
and,  in  consequence  of  this,  there  have  always  been 
very  few  nuns  in  connection  with  the  order.  Car- 
thusians wear  haircloth  next  the  skin  ;  they  are  not 
permitted  to  eat  animal  food,  must  prepare  their  own 
victuals,  and  eat  alone,  not  in  common.  Almost  per- 
petual silence  is  enforced.  They  are  not  allowed  to 
go  out  of  the  monastery  imdcr  any  pretence  whatever. 
They  are  all  clothed  in  white,  except  their  plaited 
cloak,  which  is  black.  The  superiors  of  the  order 
never  took  the  name  of  abbots,  but  have  always  been 
called  priors.  Monasteries  belonging  to  them  are 
found  in  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  otlier  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  where  rich  Carthusian  charter- 
houses are  often  found.  At  an  early  period  after  tlie 
institution  of  the  order,  they  passed  into  England, 
where  the  order  amassed  considerable  wealth,  but 
their  monasteries,  with  their  ample  revenues,  shared 
the  fate  of  the  other  monastic  institutions  at  the 
period  of  the  Reformation. 

CARTULARIES,  documents  in  which  were 
contained  the  contracts,  sales,  exclianges,  privileges, 
immunities,  and  other  transactions  connected  with 
the  churches  and  monasteries.  The  design  of  these 
papers  was  to  preserve  the  ancient  deeds,  being  much 
later  than  the  facts  mentioned  in  them. 

CARYATIS,  a  surname  of  Artemis  (which  see), 
under  which  she  was  worshipped  at  Carya;  in  La- 
conia,  and  a  festival  was  held  in  honour  of  her  every 
year,  accompanied  with  national  dances,  which  were 
conducted  by  Lacedemonian  women.  Hymns  were 
also  sung  upcjn  the  occasion. 

CASA,  one  of  the  names  anciently  used  to  denote 


a   church,  as,   for   example,    Candida  casa,  White- 
chiu-ch. 

CASSOCK,  the  undress  of  all  orders  of  the  clergy. 
In  the  Church  of  Rome,  it  varies  in  colour  accord- 
ing to  the  dignity  of  the  wearer.  Priests  have  black 
cassocks ;  bishops,  purple  ;  cardinals,  scarlet ;  and 
popes,  white. 

CASTE,  a  name  used  to  denote  the  hereditary  dis- 
tinctions of  classes  in  Ilindostan.  The  numberof  castes 
or  tribes  is  four,  namely,  the  Brahnans,  the  Ksha- 
triyax,  the  Vaiehyas,  and  the  Shudras.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  practice  of  observing  caste  may  have 
been  derived  by  the  Hindus  from  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians; for  it  is  a  curious  fact  noticed  by  IMaurice  in  his 
Indian  Anti(iuitics,  that  the  sons  of  Mizraim,  a  nanje 
by  which  the  Egyptians  are  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  Bible,  were  divided,  according  to  Herodotus,  into 
seven,  but,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  into  live 
great  tribes,  hardly,  if  at  all,  different,  in  regard  to 
the  occupations  assigned  to  them,  from  those  of  Hin- 
dostan.  The  first  of  these  was  the  sacred  or  sacerdo- 
tal tribe,  who  were  supported  at  the  public  expense, 
a  third  part  of  the  produce  of  the  lands  of  Egypt 
being  allotted  for  their  maintenance,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  pitblic  worship.  The  second  tribe,  like  that 
of  India,  was  composed  of  soldiers.  The  third,  Hero- 
dotus speaks  of  as  shepherds,  but  Diodorus  calls 
them  traders.  The  fourth  tribe  consists  of  husband- 
men ;  and  the  fifth  of  artificers. 

The  origin  and  nature  of  the  system  of  caste  is 
thus  described  by  Dr.  Dufl"  m  liis  valuable  work, 
'  India  and  India  Missions  : ' — "  By  a  species  of  ema- 
nation or  successive  eduction  from  the  substance  of 
his  own  body,  Brahma  gave  origin  to  the  human 
race,  consisting  originally  of  four  distinct  genera, 
classes,  or  co-vtev.  From  his  motdli,  first  of  all,  pro- 
ceeded the  Brahman  caste — so  designated  after  the 
name  of  the  great  progenitor,  as  being  the  highest 
and  noblest  m  the  scale  of  earthly  existence,  the 
nearest  in  kindred  and  in  likeness  to  Brahma  himself, 
his  visible  representatives  in  human  form.  At  the  same 
time  there  flowed  from  his  mouth,  in  finished  and 
substantial  form,  the  four  Vedas,  for  the  instruction 
of  mankind  in  all  needful  knowledge.  Of  these,  the 
Brahnians  were  constituted  the  sole  depositaries,  the 
sole  interpreters,  the  sole  teachers.  To  all  the  rest 
of  their  fellow-creatures  they  were  to  give  out  such 
portions  and  fragments,  and  in  such  manner  and 
mode,  as  they  might  deem  most  expedient.  Hence 
their  emanation  from  the  mouth  of  Brahma  became 
an  emblem  of  their  futm-e  characteristic  function  or 
office,  as  the  sole  divinely  appointed  preceptors  of 
the  human  race.  From  Brahma's  arm,  the  protect- 
ing member  of  the  body,  next  emaiurted  the  KsLat- 
trya,  or  military  caste,  the  source  of  emanation  being 
emblematic  of  their  future  offce,  which  is  to  wield 
martial  weapons  for  the  defence  of  the  rest  of  their 
fellows  from  internal  violence,  and  external  aggres- 
sion. From  Brahma's  breast,  the  seat  of  life,  origi- 
nated the  Vaishya,  or  caste  of  productive  capitahsts, 
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whether  pastoral,  agricultural,  or  mercantile,  the 
source  of  their  origination  being  emblematic  of  their 
future  function,  which  is  to  raise  or  provide  for 
themselves  and  the  rest,  all  the  necessaries,  comforts, 
and  luxuries,  wliicli  serve  to  support  or  exhilarate 
human  life.  From  lirahma's/oo/,  tlie  member  of  in- 
feriority and  degradation,  sprung  the  Shudra,  or  ser- 
vile caste,  placed  on  the  base  of  society,  the  source 
of  their  production  being  emblematic  of  their  future 
calling,  which  is  to  perfonn  for  the  other  castes  all 
manner  of  menial  duties,  either  as  serfs  or  manual 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  domestic  attendants,  artizans, 
and  handicraftsmen  of  every  respectable  descrijitiim. 
"  According  to  this  rigid  and  unmodilied  account  of 
the  origin  of  man,  it  must  at  once  appear  that  cask  is 
not  a  chn!  but  a  sacred  institution,  not  an  ordinance 
of  human  but  of  divine  appointment.  The  distinction 
which  it  establishes  between  one  family  or  tribe  of  man 
and  another,  is  not  of  accident,  but  of  essence,  not  of  ar- 
hitrary  human  will,  but  of  eternal  decree  and  necessity 
of  nature.  The  diti'erence  which  the  various  sources  of 
derivation  tend  to  originate  and  peqietuate,  is  not  spe- 
cific but  generic.  It  is  a  difference  of  kindsm  complete 
as  if  the  races  had  sprung  from  absolutely  difl'erent  pri- 
meval stocks.  Hence,  according  to  the  strict  spirit  of 
the  system,  a  man  of  one  genus  or  caste  can  no  more 
be  transformed  into  the  member  of  another  genus  or 
caste — whether  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  or  from  a 
lower  to  a  higher — no  more  than  a  lion  can  be 
changed  into  a  mole,  or  a  mole  into  a  lion  ;  a  whale 
into  a  fiying-lish,  or  a  flying-fish  into  a  whale;  a 
banyan  tree  into  a  thorn,  or  a  thorn  into  a  banyan 
tree ;  a  rose  into  a  thistle,  or  a  thistle  into  a  rose. 
Each  caste  has,  by  divine  ordination,  its  omi  pecu- 
liar laws  and  institutions,  its  own  duties  and  profes- 
sions, its  own  rites  and  customs,  its  ovm  liberties  and 
immunities.  The  violation  of  any  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, such  as  the  eating  of  some  strictly  prohibited 
article  of  food,  entails  a  forfeiture  of  caste  with  all 
its  rights  and  prerogatives.  This  implies  something 
more  than  mere  degradation  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
order  within  the  pale  of  caste.  Should  a  Brahman, 
for  instance,  violate  the  rules  of  his  caste,  he  has  it 
not  in  his  power  to  enfranchise  himself  in  the  special 
privileges  of  any  of  the  three  lower.  No  :  he  sinks 
beneath  the  platform  of  caste  altogether — he  becomes 
an  absolute  outcast.  His  own  gemis  is  completely 
changed,  and  he  cannot  be  transformed  into  any 
other  existing  genus.  He  must  henceforward  form  a 
new  genus  of  his  own.  Just  as  if  we  deprived  the 
lion  of  his  shaggy  mane  and  brawny  paws,  and 
changed  his  carnivorous  into  a  graminivorous  pro- 
pensity, he  would  at  once  become  an  outcast  from 
the  present  leonine  genus,  and  incapable  of  being  ad- 
mitted into  the  genus  of  tigers,  or  bears,  orany  other ; 
and,  if  the  mutilated  transformed  creature  should 
perpetuate  its  kind,  there  would  arise  an  entirely 
new  genus  of  animals.  Hence  it  follows,  that  be- 
neath the  fourtli,  or  lowest  caste,  there  may  be  a 
clatis  of  beings  belonging  to  no  caste,  as  if  realizing 


the  words  of  the  poet,  '  beneath  the  lowest  depth  a 
lower  still ' — a  class  composed  of  outcasts  from  the 
four  privileged  orders — the  residuum  of  the  refuse 
and  ofVscourings  of  all  the  rest — held  in  the  utmost 
detestation  and  abhorrence — compelled  to  resort  to 
the  least  reputable,  and  often  to  the  most  loathsome 
occupation  for  subsistence — doomed  to  be  subjected 
to  all  the  pains,  and  penalties,  and  indignities  of  ex- 
connnunieation  and  outlawry  in  this  life,  and  to  irre- 
parable disadvantages  as  regards  all  preparation  for 
the  life  to  come." 

The  institution  of  caste  keeps  the  Hindus  in  a  svs- 
tem  of  complete  bondage,  preventing  the  introduc- 
tion of  improvements  among  the  people,  and  ob- 
structing, to  a  lamentable  extent,  the  progress  of 
Christianity.  No  individual  can  rise  from  a  lower 
caste  to  a  higher,  but  must  remain  contentedly  in  the 
same  caste  in  which  he  was  bom,  and  must  follow 
the  profession  of  his  ancestors,  however  alien  it  may 
be  to  his  capacity  or  inchnations.  The  higher  castes 
look  down  with  the  utmost  contempt  upon  the  lower, 
and  will  not  condescend  even  to  eat  with  them.  The 
Shudras,  or  lowest  caste,  are  kept  in  a  state  of 
most  painful  degradation,  being  compelled  to  per- 
form the  most  menial  offices  for  a  Brahman,  while 
they  are  positi\ely  prohibited  from  amassing  pro- 
perty of  any  kind,  while  they  are  excluded  from  re- 
ligious privileges,  the  Vedas  never  being  read  in 
their  hearing.  The  indignities,  insults,  and  even  in- 
juries whicli  they  endure  at  the  hands  of  the  higher 
castes,  are  often  of  the  most  painful  description. 
The  labour  performed  by  one  caste  will  not  be  done 
by  those  of  any  other  caste,  there  being  a  special  de- 
scription of  labour  for  each  class  of  men.  The  evil 
efl'ects  of  the  system  of  caste  upon  the  operations  of 
the  Christian  missionaries,  is  a  universal  source  of  com- 
plaint among  these  devoted  men ;  and,  so  deeply  im- 
pressed has  the  present  excellent  bishop  of  Calcutta 
become  with  the  utter  inconsistency  of  caste  with 
Christianity,  that  he  has  addressed  two  charges  to 
the  missionaries  of  the  Church  of  England,  requiring 
them  no  longer  to  tolerate  distinction  of  caste  in  the 
native  churches.  In  descanting  on  the  unseemly  as- 
pect which  those  churches  presented  in  which  the 
heathen  usage  of  caste  was  retained,  he  remarks, 
"  The  different  castes  sat  on  difTerent  mats,  on  differ- 
ent sides  of  the  church,  to  which  they  entered  by 
diU'erent  doors.  They  approached  the  Lord's  table 
at  difi'erent  times,  and  had  once  different  cups,  or 
managed  to  get  the  catechists  to  change  the  cup  be- 
fore the  lower  castes  began  to  communicate ;  they 
would  allow  no  persons  at  baptism  of  an  inferior 
caste,  and  they  had  separate  divisions  in  the  burial 
grounds."  Such  a  state  of  matters  is  plainly  at  utter 
variance  with  the  whole  spirit  and  precepts  of  the 
religion  of  Christ,  and  cannot  be  retained  without 
palpable  sin  in  any  churches  calling  thcmsehes 
Christian.     See  Hinduism. 

CASTOR.    See  Dioscuri. 

CASTRENSIS,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the 


CASUISTS. 
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Thiiriferary  or  incense-bearer,  an  assistant  of  the 
patriarch  in  tlie  Greek  Church,  who,  besides  the 
duty  imphed  in  his  name,  that  of  carrying  the  in- 
cense, covers  also  the  consecrated  vessels  or  imple- 
ments with  a  veil,  during  the  anthem  to  the  sacred 
Trinity,  and  assists  the  celebrant  in  putting  on  his 
sacerdotal  vestments. 

CASUISTS,  those  who  study  and  endeavour  to 
explain  the  intricate  problems  connected  with  cases 
of  conscience.  Casuistry,  with  its  difficult  and  sub- 
tile distinctions,  was  a  favourite  subject  of  inquiry 
among  the  schoolmen  in  the  middle  ages.  Their 
object  was,  not  so  much  to  ascertain  the  various 
points  of  moral  science,  as  to  raise  a  series  of  per- 
plexing questions,  the  settlement  of  which  could  be 
productive  of  no  practical  advantage  whatever.  In 
the  cour.se  of  these  unprofitable  discussions,  they 
frequently  confounded  the  natui'al  principles  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  so  palliated  the  delinquencies,  both  of 
themselves  and  others,  that  vice  was  encouraged  and 
virtue  discountenanced  by  their  inquiries.  The 
text-book  of  this  science  for  a  long  period  dtu-ing  the 
dark  ages,  was  the  Summa  Raymuudiana,  to  which 
were  added  m  the  fourteenth  century,  Summa  Aste- 
sana  and  Summa  Bartholina,  Pisanella,  or  Magis- 
truccia.  The  work,  in  particular,  of  the  Minorite 
Astesanus  was  so  popular,  that  it  was  printed  nine 
times  in  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  its 
original  form,  the  science  of  casuistry  simply  con- 
sisted in  the  application  of  the  principles  of  sacred 
Scripture  to  particular  cases.  But,  in  process  of 
time,  this  useful  department  of  knowledge  had  dege- 
nerated into  wliat  M.  Feore,  the  preceptor  of  Louis 
XIII.,  termed  "  the  art  of  quibbling  with  God."  The 
character  of  "  a  subtle  casuist  "  came  to  be  preferred 
to  that  of  "  a  lover  of  truth."  The  Jesuits  of  the 
Romish  Church,  by  virtue  of  the  wire-drawii  distinc- 
tions of  the  old  casuists,  succeeded  in  corrupting 
morality  in  nearly  all  its  departments.  A  few  of  the 
perverted  moral  principles  which  some  of  these  men 
taught  are  thus  mentioned  by  Mosheim :  "  That  a 
bad  man  who  is  an  entire  stranger  to  the  love  of 
God,  provided  he  feels  some  fear  of  the  divine  wrath, 
and,  from  dread  of  punishment,  avoids  grosser  crimes, 
is  a  fit  candidate  for  eternal  salvation.  That  men 
may  sin  with  safety,  provided  they  have  a  probable 
reason  for  the  sin,  /.  e.  some  argiunent  or  authority  in 
favour  of  it.  That  actions  in  themselves  wrong  and 
contrary  to  the  Di\ine  law  are  allowal.ile,  provided  a 
person  can  control  his  own  mind,  and  in  his  thoughts 
connect  a  good  end  with  the  criminal  deed ;  or,  as 
they  express  it,  knows  how  to  direct  bis  intention 
right.  That  philosoiihical  sins,  that  is,  actions  which 
are  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature  and  to  right  reason, 
in  a  person  ignorant  of  the  written  law  of  God,  or 
dubious  as  to  its  true  meaning,  are  light  ofl'ences,  and 
do  not  deserve  the  punishments  of  hell.  That  the 
deeds  a  man  commits  when  wholly  blinded  by  his 
lusts  and  the  paroxysms  of  passion,  and  when  desti- 
tute of  all  sense  of  religion,  though  they  be  of  the 


vilest  and  most  execrable  character,  can  by  no  means 
be  charged  to  his  account  in  the  judgment  of  God, 
because  such  a  man  is  like  a  madman.  That  it  is 
right  for  a  man,  when  taking  an  oath  or  forming  a 
contract,  in  order  to  deceive  the  judge  and  subvert 
the  validity  of  the  covenant  or  oath,  tacitly  to  add 
sometliing  to  the  words  of  the  compact  or  the  oath  ; 
and  other  sentiments  of  the  like  nature." 

In  their  practice  the  Jesuits  were  quite  as  lax  as 
in  their  principles.  Thus  Pascal  tells  us,  in  his  Pro- 
vincial -Letters,  "  that  when  they  happen  to  be  in  any 
part  of  the  world  where  the  doctrine  of  a  crucified 
God  is  accounted  foolishness,  they  suppress  the  of- 
fence of  the  cross,  and  preach  only  a  glorious  and 
not  a  suffering  Jesus  Christ.  This  plan  they  follow- 
ed in  the  Indies  and  in  China,  where  they  permitted 
Christians  to  practise  idolatry  itself,  with  the  aid  of 
the  following  ingenious  contrivance  :  they  made  their 
converts  conceal  under  their  clothes  an  image  of 
Jesus  Christ,  to  which  they  taught  them  to  transfer 
mentally  those  adorations  which  they  rendered  os- 
tensibly to  the  idol  Cachinchoam  and  Keinn-fucum. 
This  charge  is  brought  against  them  by  Gravina,  a 
Dominican,  and  is  fully  established  by  the  Spanish 
memorial  presented  to  Philip  IV.,  king  of  Spain,  by 
the  Cordeliers  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  quoted  by 
Thomas  Ilurtado  in  his  '  JIartyrdom  of  the  Faith,' 
page  427.  To  such  a  length  did  this  practice  go, 
that  the  Congregation  De  Propagmida  were  obliged 
expressly  to  forbid  the  Jesuits,  on  pain  of  excomnni- 
uication,  to  permit  the  wor-ship  of  Idols  on  any  pre- 
text whatever,  or  to  conceal  the  mystery  of  th.e  cross 
from  their  catechumens  ;  strictly  enjoining  them  to 
admit  none  to  baptism  who  were  not  thus  instructed, 
and  ordering  them  to  expose  the  image  of  the  cruci- 
fix in  their  churches,  all  which  is  amply  detailed  In 
the  decree  of  that  congregation,  dated  the  9th  of 
July  1646,  and  signed  by  Cardinal  Capponi." 

Both  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Jesuits 
were  pointedly  condemned  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury by  the  Dominicans  and  Jansenlsts,  and,  at 
length,  so  violent  did  the  ojiposltlon  to  the  Casuists 
become,  that  Pope  Alexander  VII.  found  it  neces- 
sary to  issue  a  bull  in  1659,  condemning  them  to  a 
certain  extent,  and,  in  1690,  Alexander  VIII.  con- 
demned particularly  the  philosophical  sin  of  the  Je- 
suits. 

The  Casuists  are  sometimes  divided  Into  Probabi- 
lists  and  Probahilkrrists.  The  first,  wliich  includes 
the  Jesuits,  maintain  that  a  certain  degree  of  proba- 
bility as  to  the  lawfulness  of  an  action  is  enough  to 
secure  against  sin.  The  second,  supported,  by  the 
Dominicans  and  the  Jansenlsts,  insist  on  always  tak- 
ing the  safest  or  the  most  probable  side.  The  writ- 
ings of  the  Casuists  are  veiy  numerous.  Escobar 
the  Jesuit  made  a  collection  of  the  opinions  of  the 
Casuists  before  him  ;  and  Mayor  has  published  a  li- 
brary of  Casuists,  containing  an  account  of  all  the 
writers  on  cases  of  conscience,  ranged  under  three 
heads,  the  first  comprehending  the  Lutheran,  the  se- 
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cond  the  Calvinist,an(l  tlietliinl  tlie  Romish  casuists. 

CASULA.     Sfc  CiiAsiiii.!:. 

CAT-WORSIIIP.  This  form  of  idolatiy,  the 
precise  origin  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain, 
seems  to  have  chiefly  prevailed  in  Egypt.  In  that 
country  anciently,  Bubastis,  one  of  the  goddesses, 
was  represented  with  the  head  of  a  cat ;  and  as  the 
cat,  from  the  peculiar  structure  of  its  visual  appara- 
tus, possesses  the  power  of  seeing  objects  distinctly 
ill  the  dark,  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  authors  to 
have  been,  among  the  Egyptians,  a  symbol  of  the 
night  of  chaos,  and  of  the  moon,  which  is  the  bril- 
liant eye  of  our  nights.  The  eat  seems  also  to  have 
been  used  as  an  emblem  of  fertility,  Bubastis,  the 
cat -goddess,  being  regarded  as  presiding  over  the  de- 
livery of  pregnant  women.  The  Cadmeans  arc  said 
to  have  carried  w'itli  them  into  Greece  the  worship 
of  the  Egyptian  Bubastis,  as  a  cat -goddess  is  found 
among  the  ancient  divinities  of  Boeotia,  under  the 
name  of  Gallnt/dus.  Among  the  ancient  Scandina- 
vians, Freya  was  revered  as  a  cat-goddess,  her  car 
being  drawn  by  two  cats.  Even  in  modem  times,  all 
traces  of  tliis  peculiar  species  of  idolatry  have  not  en- 
tirely disappeared.  Among  the  Mohammedans,  the 
most  marked  attention  and  kuidness  are  shown  to  this 
animal,  particularly  in  Egypt.  The  cat  also  plays  an 
important  part  in  t!ie  magical  practices  of  the  Lap- 
landers, and  in  the  superstitious  legends  and  popular 
tales  of  the  Germans. 

CATABAPTISTS.    See  Antip.ai'tists. 

CATACOJIBS,  subterranean  tombs,  in  which  the 
early  Christians  were  wont  to  be  buried,  more  parti- 
cularly in  times  of  severe  persecution.  Even  in  days 
of  outward  tranquillity,  the  usual  sepulchres  of  con 
verts  to  the  Christian  faith  were  situated  in  lonely  and 
sequestered  spots,  where  there  was  less  probability  of 
their  remains  being  exposed  to  violation  and  insult. 
For  a  resting-place  to  their  dead,  Christians,  like  their 
Master,  were  frequently  indebted  to  some  kind  and 
compassionate  stranger  who  supplied  them  with  some 
unoccupied  piece  of  ground,  where  they  might  be  safe 
from  the  rude  indignities  of  their  heathen  foes.  By  far 
the  greater  number,  however,  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians were  buried  in  catacombs,  or  under-gromid  se- 
pulchres. As  the  result  of  laborious  excavations, 
these  interesting  abodes  of  the  dead,  which  so  often 
afforded  a  refuge  to  the  faithful  living,  have  been 
fully  examined.  In  these  gloomy  caverns,  lying  be- 
neath the  city  of  Home,  the  early  Christians  were 
often  accustomed  to  conduct  their  worship  as  well  as 
to  bury  their  dead.  The  following  brief  description, 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Jaiiiies<m,  in  his  '  Manners  and 
Trials  of  the  Primitive  Christians,'  may  afford  tlie 
reader  some  idea  of  these  interesting  subterranean 
churches  :  "  The  descent  was  made  by  a  ladder,  tlic 
foot  of  wliich  stood  in  a  broad  and  spacious  pathway, 
which  extended  like  a  street  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  place.  This  [irincipal  entrance  opened,  at  in- 
tervals, into  smaller  passages,  which  again  led  into  a 
variety  of  chambers ;  and  on  either  side  of  them  were 


several  rows  of  niches  pierced  in  the  wall,  serving  as 
catacombs,  and  filled  with  coffins.  The  chambers 
were  painted,  for  the  most  part,  like  the  churches, 
with  passages  of  history  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  In  the  centre  of  the  large  street  was 
an  open  square,  large  and  commodious  as  a  market- 
place, in  which  those  who  took  refuge  there  in  those 
troublous  times,  were  wont  to  congregate  for  wor- 
ship, and  the  comfort  of  which,  as  a  place  of  abode, 
was  greatly  promoted  by  the  liberal  use  which  tlie 
Christians  made  of  spices  .and  perfumes  on  their  dead. 
In  the  more  distant  of  these  cemeteries,  whose  re- 
moteness rendered  them  less  liable  to  be  disturbed, 
tliere  were  small  a]  ertures  left  in  the  surface  of  the 
gi-ound,  through  which  a  dim  twilight  was  admitted  ; 
but  the  others,  where  these  were  closed,  were  abso- 
lutely dark,  and,  except  by  the  aid  of  lights,  impass- 
able ;  so  that,  on  an}'  sudden  surprise,  the  refugees 
had  only  to  extinguish  their  lamps  to  insure  their 
safety  from  the  invasion  of  their  enemies.  The 
depth  of  these  vaults  was  sometimes  so  great,  that 
two  or  three  storeys  were  ranged  one  above  another, 
and  the  whole,  aspect  of  the  place  conveyed  the  im- 
pression of  a  city  underground." 

Nor  did  the  Christians  inhabit  these  tombs  for 
only  a  brief  space  of  time  when  persecution  was  at 
the  hottest.  For  years  they  were  often  doomed  to 
live  in  the  unbroken  silence  of  the  catacombs.  On 
this  subject  Dr.  Jamicson  goes  on  to  remark  :  "  In 
these  retreats  multitudes  lived  for  weeks  and  months, 
without  seeing  sun,  moon,  or  stars.  The  aged  and 
the  poor  were  maintained  by  the  munitieent  libera- 
lity of  those  whose  aflfection  to  their  cause  had 
provided  the  sanctuary,  or  by  the  contributions 
of  the  young  and  %'igorous,  who  poured  the  fruits  of 
their  industry  into  the  common  fund,  as  they  re- 
turned, under  the  friendly  protection  of  night,  to 
tlie  company  of  the  proscribed  believers.  In  these 
profound  and  spacious  caverns,  whose  gloom  and 
solitude  were  but  ill  relieved  by  the  glimmer  of  a 
hundred  tapers,  and  whose  walls  were  lined  with  im- 
mense rows  of  catacombs,  in  which  reposed  the  au- 
gust remains  of  their  fathers  and  brethren,  wdio  had 
died  in  the  faith,  they  spent  their  midnight  vigils 
in  edifying  one  another  with  the  things  pertaining 
to  the  common  sahation  ;  and  while  the  storeyed 
vaults  echoed  with  the  notes  of  praise,  piety  was 
fanned  into  a  holier  fervour,  faith  awakened  the 
sublimest  emotions,  and  the  close  contact  of  the 
living  with  the  venerable  dead,  whose  spirits  were 
still  in  communion  with  their  survivors  on  earth, 
gave  to  the  hope  of  immortality  all  the  strength  and 
vividness  of  a  present  reality,  tilling  the  hearts  of 
all  with  a  'joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory,'  far 
more  than  compensating  for  their  banishment  from 
the  cheerful  haunts  of  men.  Long  after  their  meet- 
ings had  ceased  to  be  clandestine,  the  cemeteries 
continued  to  be  the  favourite  haunts  of  the  Chris- 
tians ;  and  it  was  the  more  convenient  to  use  them 
for  the  offices  of  devotion  as  well  as  of  burial,  that 
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the  followers  of  Josiis  reqiiirerl  no  consecrated  tem- 
ple, no  gorgeous  altar,  no  outwartl  pomp,  or  em- 
blems of  religion." 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  extensive  catacombs 
nndenieath  the  city  of  Rome  were  submitted  to 
careful  examination,  and  a  large  collection  of  the 
monuiTients  discovered  there  are  now  removed,  and 
arranged  chiefly  at  the  entrance  to  the  Vatican  mu- 
seum, the  long  corridors  of  which  are  completely 
lined  with  inscriptions  plastered  into  the  wall, 
amounting  to  more  than  three  thousand.  A  few 
years  ago,  Dr.  Maitland  published  a  work  of  great 
interest,  entitled 'The  Church  in  the  Catacombs,' 
which  contains  a  general  survey  of  tlie  inscriptions 
thus  rescued  from  oblivion,  and  preserved  from  de- 
molition and  decay  on  the  walls  of  the  Vatican. 
One  of  these  we  select  as  a  specimen  of  the  simple, 
earnest,  living  Christianity  of  these  early  times  :  "  In 
Christ,  Alexander  is  not  dead,  but  li\es  beyond  the 
stars,  and  his  body  i-ests  in  this  tomb.  He  lived 
under  the  Emperor  Antonine,  who,  forescoiug  that 
great  benefit  would  result  from  his  services,  returned 
evil  for  good.  For  while  on  his  knees,  about  to 
sacrifice  to  the  true  God,  ho  was  led  awaj^  to  exe- 
cution. 0  sad  times !  in  which  sacred  rites  and 
prayers,  even  in  caverns,  afford  no  protection  to  us. 
What  can  be  more  wretched  than  such  a  life  ?  and 
what  than  such  a  death  ?  when  they  could  not  be 
buried  by  their  friends  and  relations.  At  length 
they  sparkle  in  heaven.  He  has  scarcely  lived  who 
has  lived  in  Christian  times." 

The  ornaments  accompanying  these  inscriptions 
are  of  great  simplicity,  consisting  chiefly  of  palm 
leaves,  or  olive  branches,  or  the  figure  of  a  cross 
rudely  scratched  on  the  stone.  The  following  is 
the  monogram  or  figure  which  is  frequently  used  in 
these  inscrijitions  for  the  words  "  In  Christ,"  as 
Dr.  Maitland,  with  great  probability  of  truth,  inter- 
prets it : 


From  the  general  brevity  of  these  inscriptions  lit- 
tle.information  is  a'Vorded  on  the  subject  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity ;  but  some  highly  important 
inferences  may  be  drawn  from  the  silence  which  the}' 
maintain  on  errors  and  superstitions  which  prevailed 
in  the  Cliurch  of  Rome  in  later  times,  and  are  still 
firmly  held  by  the  adherents  of  Romanism.  On  this 
point  Dr.  Maitland  remarks  :  "  In  general,  in  the 
inscriptions  contained  in  the  Lapidarian  gallery, 
selected  and  arranged  under  Papal  superintendence, 
there  are  no  prayers  for  the  dead,  no  addresses  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  nor  to  the  apostles  or  earlier  saints. 
The  distinctive  character  of  these  remains  is  essen- 
tially Christian ;  the  name  of  Clirist  is  repeated  in 
an  endless  variety  of  forms  ;  the  second  person  of 


the  Trinitx'  is  neither  viewed  in  the  Jewish  light  of 
a  temporal  Messiah,  nor  degraded  to  the  Socinian 
estimate  of  a  mere  example,  but  is  invested  with  all 
the  honours  of  a  Redeemer.  On  this  subject  there 
is  no  reserve.  On  stones  innumerable  appcavs  the 
Good  Shepherd,  bearing  on  his  slioulders  the  re- 
covered sheep,  by  which  many  an  illiterate  believer 
expressed  his  sense  of  personal  salvation.  One 
'  sleeps  in  Christ ;'  another  is  buried  with  a  prayer 
that  '  she  may  live  in  the  Lord  Jesus.'  But  most  of 
all,  the  cross  in  its  simplest  form  is  employed  to 
testify  the  faith  of  the  deceased ;  and  whatever  ig- 
norance may  have  prevailed  regarding  the  letter  of 
the  Holy  Writ,  or  the  more  mysterious  doctrines 
contained  in  it,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  want  ot 
apprehension  of  that  sacrifice,  '  whereby  alone  we 
obtain  remission  of  our  sins,'  and  are  made  par- 
takers of  '  the  kingdom  of  God.'  The  elements  of  a 
pure  faith  were  written  '  with  an  iron  pen,  in  the 
rock,  for  ever;'  and  if  the  Church  of  after  times 
had  looked  back  to  her  subterranean  home,  '  to  the 
hole  of  the  pit  whence  she  was  digged,'  she  would 
have  sought  in  vain  for  traces  of  forced  celibacy,  the 
invocation  of  saints,  and  the  I'epresenfation  of  Deity 
in  painting  or  sculpture." 

These  monuments  throw  considerable  light  upon 
the  customs  and  institutions  of  Christians  in  early 
times.  Thus  the  original  Agap.e  (which  see)  or 
love  feasts,  are  distinctly  referred  to,  and  actually 
represented  on  several  of  the  monuments.  The 
feast,  as  held  in  the  catacombs,  is  exhibited  in  a  pic- 
ture found  in  a  subterranean  chapel,  in  tlie  ceme- 
tery of  Marcellinus  and  Peter.  In  this  painting 
the  three  guests  are  seen  seated,  and  a  page  supplies 
them  with  food  from  the  small  round  table  in  front, 
containing  a  lamb  and  a  cup.  The  two  matrons  who 
preside,  personifying  Peace  and  Love,  have  their 
names  wi-itten  above  their  heads  according  to  the 
Etruscan  ]iractice.     See  Crypts. 

CATiEBATES  (Gr.  Icata,  down,  and  haino,  to 
go),  a  sumame  among  the  ancient  heathens  of  sev- 
eral gods.  Thus  it  was  applied  to  Zcui,  as  coming 
down  in  thunder  and  hghtning  ;  to  Apollo  as  protect- 
ing those  who  were  journeying  abroad ;  and  to 
Hermes  as  conducting  the  shades  down  to  Hades. 

CATAPHRYGIANS,  a  name  given  to  the  sect 
of  the  MONTANISTS  (which  see),  from  the  country 
{Pliryjia)  to  which  Montanus  belonged. 

CATECHETICAL  SCHOOLS,  seminaries  which 
seem  to  have  commenced  so  early  as  the  second 
century,  having  as  their  object  to  educate  teachers 
for  the  Christian  Church.  A  school  of  this  kind 
existed  at  an  early  period  in  Alexandria  in  Egypt, 
and  the  first  catechist,  to  whom  the  charge  of 
it  was  committed,  was  Panta?nus,  a  man  of  learn- 
ing, who  had  himself  been  conducted  to  Christianity 
by  the  way  of  philosophical  inquiry.  The  instruc- 
tions of  this  eminent  man  were  attended  partly  by 
educated  Pagans  who,  after  having  been  converted 
to  Christianity,  were  seized  with  the  desire  of  de- 
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voting  themselves  to  its  service ;  and  partly  by 
young  men  who,  born  and  reared  within  the  pale 
of  the  Cln-istian  Chin-<li,  were  desirous  of  being 
farther  instructed  with  the  view  of  preparing  them- 
selves for  the  otfice  of  the  ministry.  Thus  in  Alex- 
andria arose  the  first  theological  school,  the  first 
Christian  seminary  in  which  theology  was  taught  as 
a  science,  and  defended  equally  against  the  assaults 
of  Greek  philosophers  and  Gnostic  heretics.  Pan- 
taeuus  was  succeeded  in  his  catechetical  office  by 
his  disciple  Clement,  who  was  distinguished  for  the 
mildness  and  moderation  with  which  he  met  the 
opponents  of  the  truth.  But  the  second  gi-eat 
teacher  of  the  Alexandrian  school  was  Origen,  who, 
from  the  peculiar  character  of  his  mind,  preferred 
speculation  to  practice,  and  the  speculative  ten- 
dency he  carried  so  far  as  to  reduce  the  most  plain 
and  obvious  truths  of  Scripture  to  mere  figurative 
representations.  He  almost  entirely  lost  sight  of 
the  letter,  in  his  anxiety  to  ascertaiu  the  spirit  of 
the  Bible.  True,  he  admitted  in  so  many  words 
that  both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  ought  to  be  ad- 
hered to,  and  that  it  was  never  right  to  give  up  the 
letter  unless  after  the  most  careful  examination. 
Yet  in  the  face  of  this  admission,  he  explained  the 
simple  historical  facts  both  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  New,  by  treating  them,  in  most  ca-es,  as  figures 
and  emblems  of  some  tancifal  aud  imaginary  con- 
ception.s. 

Though  the  school  of  Alexandria  was  the  earliest 
and  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Clu'istian  cateche- 
tical schools,  there  arose  many  similar  institutions  in 
the  Eastern  church  between  the  second  and  the 
fifth  centuries.  They  have  sometimes  been  con- 
founded with  another  class  of  schools  which  also 
abounded  in  the  early  Christian  Clun-ch, — those 
namely  which  were  intended  to  instruct  catechumens 
in  the  simple  doctrines  of  Christianity.  The  one 
class,  or  the  catechumenal  schools,  were  of  a  sim- 
pler, while  the  other  class,  or  the  catechetical  schools, 
were  of  a  more  advanced  description.  Tlie  Alex- 
andrian catechetical  school,  in  particular,  assumed  a 
very  higli  position,  both  as  a  theological  and  a  liter- 
ary institution.  For  a  long  period  it  was  the 
favourite  resort  of  students  from  all  quarters  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  from  the  numerous  African 
churches.  But,  in  the  course  of  time,  when  Alex- 
andria became  the  chief  seat  of  the  keen  contentions 
between  the  heretical  Arians  and  the  orthodox 
Athaiuisians,  the  schools  of  the  <'ity  were  broken  up, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  those  once 
famous  seminaries  of  theological  learning  no  longer 
existed.  The  catechetical  school  which  was  next 
in  fame  to  the  Alexandrian,  was  that  of  Antioch, 
which  seems  to  have  been  in  active  operation  in  an 
early  period  of  the  third  century,  tliough  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  reached  the  zenith  of  its 
renown  until  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century, 
before  which  time  the  rival  scliool  of  Alexandria  had 
disappeared.     The  two  schools   were  entirely  op- 


posed to  each  other  in  their  mr«lc  of  theological 
teaching.  The  Antiocliian  adhered  closely  to  the 
literal,  while  the  Alexandrian  school  adhered  with 
equal  tenacity  to  tlie  allegorical,  system  of  Bible 
interpretation.  The  views  of  the  school  of  An- 
tioch were  thus  more  sober  and  safe ;  those  of  the 
school  of  Alexandria  were  more  fanciful  and  dan- 
gerous. And  yet  both  owed  their  ruin  to  the  out- 
break of  fatal  heresies  ;  for  the  Nestorian  and  Euty- 
chian  heresies  proved  the  destruction  of  the  schools 
at  Antioch,  just  as  the  Arian  heresy  proved  the  de- 
struction of  the  schools  at  Alexandria.  Of  a  char- 
acter similar  to  those  at  Antioch  and  Alexandria 
were  the  schools  instituted  at  Edessa,  in  the  third 
century,  and  that  established  at  Nisibis  by  the  Ncs- 
toriaus  in  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  At  a  still 
later  date  the  catechetical  schools  of  the  Eastern 
church  wei-e  succeeded  by  the  cathedral  and  mon- 
astic schools  of  the  Western  cluirch,  which  even  so 
late  as  the  sixth  century  had  never  establislied  ca- 
techetical schools  even  at  Rome. 

CATECHISJIS,  systems  of  instruction  drawn  up 
in  the  form  of  question  and  answer.  The  cateche- 
tical mode  of  teaching  was  employed  even  among 
the  ancient  heathen  philosophers  as  the  readiest  and 
the  most  effective  method  of  communicating  infor- 
mation, and  exercising  the  minds  of  those  who  were 
under  instruction.  It  was  the  favourite  plan  adopted 
by  Socrates  in  training  his  hearers  to  a  knowledge 
and  belief  of  philosophical  truth.  From  an  early 
period  it  was  found  to  be  the  best  mode  of  convey- 
ing to  the  ignorant  an  acquaintance  with  the  ele- 
ments of  Christian  doctrine.  A  long  time  was  con- 
sidered to  be  necessary  to  train  catechumens  or 
candidates  for  baptism.  Bingham,  in  his  '  Christian 
Antiquities,'  gives  the  following  rapid  summary  by 
the  author  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  of  the 
chief  points  of  doctrine  in  which  catechumens  were 
to  be  instructed  in  the  early  Church  :  "  Let  the  ca- 
techumen be  taught  before  baptism  the  knowledge 
of  the  Father  unbogotten,  the  knowledge  of  his 
only-begotten  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit ;  let  him  learn 
the  order  of  the  world's  creation,  and  series  of  Di- 
vine providence,  and  the  different  sorts  of  legisla- 
tion ;  let  him  be  taught,  why  the  worid,  and  man, 
the  citizen  of  the  world,  were  made ;  let  him  be  in- 
structed about  his  own  nature,  to  understand  for 
what  end  he  liimself  was  made  ;  let  him  be  informed 
how  God  punished  the  wicked  with  water  and  fire, 
and  crowned  his  saints  with  glory  in  every  genera- 
tion, viz.  Seth,  Enos,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  and 
his  posterity,  Melchisedec,  Job,  Moses,  Jusluia. 
Caleb,  aud  Phineas  the  priest,  and  the  saints  of 
every  age ;  let  him  also  be  taught,  how  tlie  pro\-i- 
dence  of  God  never  forsook  mankind,  but  called 
them  at  sundry  times,  from  error  and  vanity  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  reducing  them  from  slavery 
and  impiety  to  liberty  and  godliness,  irom  iniquity 
to  righteousness,  and  from  everlasting  death  to  eter- 
nal life.     After  these,  he  must  learn  the  doctrine  of 
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Christ's  incanmtioii,  his  passion,  his  resun-ection,  and 
assumption ;  and  wliat  it  is  to  renounce  tlie  devil, 
and  enter  into  covenant  witli  Clunst." 

Those  were  the  cliief  points  of  tlie  catechetical 
instruction  given  hefore  baptism,  not  to  the  cate- 
chumens indiscriminately,  but  as  arranged  into 
diderent  classes,  wlio  were  taught  those  doctrines 
which  were  considered  suitable  to  their  capacity 
and  extent  of  progress.  Some  departments  of  Chris- 
tian truth,  as  for  example  that  which  referred  to  the 
eucharist,  were  reserved  for  a  later  stage,  when  the 
catechumen  had  been  washed  with  the  water  of 
baptism.  But  before  they  were  admitted  to  bap- 
tism, these  catechumens  were  subjected  to  a  very 
careful  and  searching  examination  as  to  their  pro- 
ficiency in  the  knowledge  of  Christianity,  and  if 
approved  they  were  sometimes  called  electi  or  cho- 
sen. At  their  last  examination  before  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  rite,  they  were  required  to  repeat  the 
Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  In  all  ages  of  the 
Chm-ch,  catechetical  instruction  has  been  much  in 
use,  suited  to  dilierent  capacities  and  different  stages 
of  knowledge.  And  at  a  very  early  period  after  the 
Reformation,  catechisms  were  drawn  up  by  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  Reformed  churches  of  Europe.  It 
being  the  essential  characteristic  of  Protestantism 
to  diti'use  sound  scriptural  knowledge  among  all 
classes  of  the  people,  ciitechisms  were  found  to  be 
invaluable  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  important 
end.  Nor  have  orthodox  churches  only  availed 
themselves  of  this  important  engine  of  dili'using  the 
knowledge  of  their  principles;  heretical  churches, 
also,  have  seen  the  necessity  of  framing  catechisms 
for  the  ditiusion  of  their  peculiar  tenets,  more  espe- 
cially among  the  young. 

CATECHISM  (Church  of  England),  a  small 
manual,  containing  a  simple  explanation  of  the  doc- 
trines held  by  the  church  in  the  form  of  question 
and  answer.  In  its  original  form  it  consisted  of  no 
more  than  a  repetition  of  the  baptismal  vow,  the 
Creed,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Afterwards,  how- 
ever, by  order  of  King  James  I.,  an  addition  of  a 
short  and  plain  exhibition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  sa- 
craments, was  drawn  up  by  Bishop  Overall,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  other  bishops.  This  catechism  is  em- 
bodied in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  is  now 
enjoined  to  be  taught  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  al- 
though in  tlie  first  book  of  Kmg  Edward  VI.  it  was 
not  required  to  be,  taught  oftener  than  once  in  six 
weeks.  At  the  instigation  of  Bucer,  a  more  fre- 
quent performance  of  this  important  duty  was  en- 
joined, though  the  precise  periods  of  catechising 
were  still  left  indefinite  in  the  Rubric.  Both  the 
Rubric  and  the  Canons,  however,  are  now  explicit  and 
imperative  on  this  point.  Thus  the  Rubric  enjoins  : 
"  The  curate  of  every  parish  shall  dihgently  upon 
Sun:'ays  and  holydays,  after  the  second  lesson  at 
evening  pra3'er,  openly  in  the  church  instruct  and 
examine  so  many  chikh'en  of  his  parish  sent  unto 
Lim,  as  he  shall  think  convenient,  in  some  part  of 


the  catechism.  And  all  fathers  and  mothers,  masters 
and  dames,  shall  cause  their  children,  servants,  and 
apprentices,  (who  have  not  learned  their  catechism) 
to  come  to  the  church  at  the  time  appointed,  and 
obediently  to  hear,  and  be  ordered  by  the  curate, 
until  such  time  as  they  have  learned  all  that  therein 
is  appointed  for  them  to  learn."  Tlie  fifty-nmtli  ca- 
non also  declares  :  "  Every  parson,  vicar,  or  curate, 
upon  every  Sunday  and  holyday  before  evening 
prayer,  sliall,  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  examine  and 
instruct  the  youth  and  ignorant  persons  of  his  par- 
ish, in  the  ten  commandments,  the  articles  of  the 
'belief,  and  in  the  Lord's  prayer ;  and  sliall  diligently 
hear,  instruct,  and  teach  them  the  catechism  set  forth 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  And  all  fathers, 
mothers,  masters,  and  mistresses,  shall  cause  their 
children,  servants,  and  apprentices,  which  have  not 
learned  the  catechism,  to  come  to  the  church  at  the 
time  appointed,  obediently  to  hear,  and  to  be  ordered 
by  the  minister  until  they  have  learned  the  same. 
And  if  any  minister  neglect  his  duty  herein,  let  him 
be  sharply  reproved  upon  the  first  complaint,  and  true 
notice  thereof  given  to  the  Bishop  or  Ordinary  of 
the  place.  If  after  submitting  himself  he  shall  will- 
ingly otlend  therein  again,  let  him  be  suspended.  If 
so  the  third  time,  there  being  little  hope  that  he  will 
be  therein  reformed;  then  excommunicated,  and  so 
remain  until  he  be  reformed.  And  likewise  if  any 
of  the  said  fathers,  mothers,  masters,  or  mistresses, 
children,  servants,  or  apprentices,  shall  neglect  tlieir 
duties,  as  the  one  sort  in  not  causing  them  to  come, 
and  the  other  in  refusing  to  learn,  as  aforesaid ;  let 
them  be  suspended  by  their  Ordinaries,  (if  they  be 
not  chikken,)  and  if  they  so  persist  by  the  space  of 
a  month,  then  let  them  be  excommunicated."  Be- 
sides these  strict  regulations,  parents  are  charged  in 
the  office  of  Public  Baptism  to  have  their  children 
carcfidly  uistructed  in  the  Church  catechism  before 
they  are  bi-ought  to  the  bishop  for  confirmation. 

CATECHISMS  (Assembly's  Larger  and 
Shorter),  brief  manuals  of  Scripture  truth,  drawn 
up  originally  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Divines 
at  Westniin.ster  in  1G47.  So  early  as  1592,  a 
short  Catechism  or  "  Form  of  Examination,"  was 
jirepared  by  Mr.  John  Craig,  one  of  tlie  ministers  of 
Edinburgh,  and  approved  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  who  gave  also  the  follow- 
ing directions  as  to  the  use  of  this  manual,  "  There- 
fore it  is  thought  needful,  that  every  pastor  travel 
with  his  flock,  that  they  may  buy  the  sanien  buick 
and  read  it  in  tlieir  families,  whereby  they  may  be 
the  better  instructed ;  and  that  the  sanien  be  read 
and  learnit  in  lector's  (reading)  schools,  in  place  of 
the  little  catechism."  The  catechism  which  was 
thus  uitended  to  be  superseded  by  Craig's  Catechism, 
was  drawn  up  by  Calvin,  and  for  a  long  period  in 
general  use  throughout  the  Refoniied  Churches. 
For  a  considerable  jieriod  the  Scotch  Assembly, 
urged  on  more  especially  by  Henderson,  had  under 
their   consideration   the   propriety  of   drawing   up. 
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among  other  dociimcnts,  such  a  Cateohiain  as  might 
be  used  generally  in  the  three  kingdoms.  This 
■work,  however,  was  never  accomplished  until  the 
meeting  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  in  1G43.  This 
Assembly,  which  sat  for  upwards  of  live  years,  was 
convened  by  authority  of  the  English  Parliament,  at 
the  instance  of  the  Scottish  chm'ch.  It  was  cora- 
jiosed  of  121  divines,  with  30  lay  assessors  and  com- 
missioners from  the  Cliurch  of  Scotland,  consisting 
(if  4  ministers  and  3  elders.  It  was  in  1G47  that  the 
Assembly,  while  engaged  in  considering  the  diflerent 
heads  of  a  Confession  of  Faith,  appointed  Commit- 
tees also  for  the  important  pmiKise  of  drawing  up 
two  Catechisms,  a  Larger  and  a  Shorter.  Dr.  Bel- 
frage,  in  his  Exposition  of  tlie  Shorter  Catechism, 
gives  the  following  details  as  to  its  preparation : 
"  While  the  Confession  of  Faith  was  under  discus- 
sion in  the  Assembly,  committees  were  appointed  to 
reduce  it  into  the  form  of  catechisms,  one  Larger,  for 
the  service  of  a  public  exposition  in  the  pulpit,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  foreign  churches  ;  the  other 
Smaller,  for  the  instruction  of  families.  It  has  been 
generally  thought,  that  a  draught  or  sketch  was  pre- 
pared by  some  individual  of  the  Shorter  Catechism, 
and  laid  before  the  Committee  for  their  revisal.  It 
is  not  certainly  known  who  this  individual  was.  I 
ha\'e  heai-d  it  said  by  a  theologian  of  great  research, 
and  now  with  God,  it  was  his  conviction  that  it  was 
Dr.  AiTowsmith.  Brooke,  in  his  history  of  the 
Pui-itans,  says  that  he  united  with  several  uf  his  bre- 
thren in  drawing  up  the  Assembly's  Catechism  ;  and 
Baillie,  ui  his  Letters,  says  that  the  Catechism  was 
composed  by  a  committee,  of  whom  Dr.  Arrowsraith 
was  one.  None  of  the  Assembly  was  more  compe- 
tent to  the  task.  He  ofhciated  for  some  time  as  one 
of  the  university  preachers  at  Cambridge,  where 
his  education  had  bceu  completed:  It  was  while 
officiating  as  a  preacher  at  St.  Martin's,  Ironmonger's 
Lane,  London,  that  he  was  called  to  sit  in  the  As- 
sembly of  Divines.  Bailhe  mentions  a  circumstance 
which  shows  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held  in  that  council.  He  calls  him  a  learned  divine, 
on  whom  the  Assembly  had  put  the  writing  against 
the  Antinomians.  He  was  promoted  to  be  Master 
of  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  office  with  exemplary  diligence. 

"  The  excellent  Dr.  M'Crio,  whose  researches  have 
shed  so  much  light  on  the  character,  doctrines,  and 
conduct  of  our  Reformers,  states,  in  a  commmiica- 
tion  with  which  he  has  favoured  me,  that  from  a  cir- 
cumstance mentioned  by  Baillie,  he  is  inclined  to 
think  that  Mr.  Palmer  was  concerned  in  the  first 
draught  of  the  Catechism.  In  volume  first  of  the 
Letters,  page  431,  lie  says,  '  It  was  laid  on  Mr. 
Palmer  to  di-aw  up  a  directory  for  catechising.'  The 
directory  contains  no  article  on  this  point.  In  the 
same  volume,  page  440,  he  says,  '  Mr.  Palmer's  part 
about  catechising  was  given  hi,  iuid  though  the  best 
cateeliist  in  England,  did  not  suit,  but  was  left  in 
our  hands  to  frame  according  to  our  mind.'     There 


is  a  work  publislied  by  this  divine,  entitled,  '  The 
Principles  of  the  Christian  Religion  made  Plain  and 
Ea--y,'  in  which  a  considerable  similarity  to  the 
Shorter  Catechism  may  be  traced.  Palmer  was  con- 
stituted Master  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
showed  the  greatest  solicitude  to  promote  religion 
and  learning,  maintained  several  poor  scholars  at  liLs 
own  expense  in  the  college,  and  when  he  died,  left 
a  considerable  benefaction  for  the  same  purpose. 

"'In  running  over  Wodi'ow's  MSS.,'  says  Dr. 
M'Crie  in  his  communication,  '  I  i-ecollect  noticing  a 
statement  that  lie  had  received  information  from 
some  person,  that  the  Catechism  was  composed  by 
Dr.  WaUis.  This  was  the  celebrated  mathemati- 
cian of  that  name,  who  was  one  of  the  secretaries 
to  the  Westminster  Assembly.  Perhaps  the  state- 
ment may  ha\e  arisen  from  his  official  situation, 
and  his  name  having  been  seen  appended  to  the 
printed  copy  of  that  work.  It  would  be  a  feather  in 
the  cap  of  our  little  formukry,  and  no  real  disparage- 
ment to  the  philosopher,  that  its  draughtsman  was 
Dr.  Wallis.  In  one  of  his  works  he  avows  that  he 
obtained  much  uisight  from  the  discussion  of  so 
many  learned  divmes,  in  composing  the  Confession 
and  Catechisms,  but  says  nothing  of  his  having  any 
hand  directly  in  its  compilation.' 

"  There  was  another  member  of  the  Assembly, 
Dr.  Gouge,  who  may  be  thought  to  have  some  claim 
to  the  honour,  from  his  learning  and  activity,  and 
also  from  an  excellent  and  comprehensive  scheme  of 
divinity,  in  the  form  of  question  and  ans^ver,  which 
bears  his  name.  He  was  minister  of  Black  Friars, 
London,  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Assembly, 
and  was  in  such  reputation,  that  he  often  filled  the 
Moderator's  chair  in  his  absence.  Amidst  claims  so, 
varied,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  with  all  due  venera- 
tion for  the  memory  of  the  rest,  that  the  weightiest 
is  that  of  Dr.  Arrowsmith.  Baillie  .says,  '  We  have 
nearly  agreed  in  private  on  a  draught  of  Catechism, 
on  which,  when  it  comes  in  public,  we  may  have 
Uttle  debate.'  From  the  JISS.  of  Mr.  George  Gilles- 
pie, it  appears,  that  after  the  report  had  been  given 
in  and  considered,  the  Catechism  was  recommitted, 
that  improvements  suggested  by  the  wisdom  of  the 
Assembly  might  be  made.  I  find  in  the  letters  ot 
BaiUie  various  hints  respecting  the  progress  of  the 
Catechism.  '  We  made  long  ago,'  says  he,  '  a  pretty 
progress  in  the  Catechism,  but  faUing  on  rule  and 
long  debates,  it  was  laid  aside  till  the  Confession 
was  ended,  with  the  resolution  to  ha\  e  no  matter  in 
it  but  what  was  expressed  in  the  Confession,  which 
should  not  be  debated  again  in  the  Catechism.'  In 
another  letter  of  later  date,  he  .says,  'We  have  passed 
a  quarter  of  the  Catechism,  and  thought  to  have 
made  a  short  work  with  the  rest,  but  we  have  fallen 
into  such  endless  janglings  about  the  method  and, 
the  matter,  that  all  think  it  will  be  a  long  work  :  the 
increase  of  all  heresies  is  very  great.'  " 

When  the  Committee  had  accomplished  their 
task,  the  Shorter  Catechism  was  sul  niittcd  to  the 
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Assembly  and  approved  of,  fii-st  in  separate  jiarts, 
and  then  as  a  whole.  It  was  then  laid  before  Par- 
liament, by  whom  it  was  sanctioned.  Circumstances, 
however,  intervened  which  prevented  it  from  being 
licensed  by  the  King.  In  1648  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  it  under  consi- 
deration, when,  after  deliberation,  they  adopted  the 
following  deliverance :  —  "  The  General  Assembly 
ha\ing  seriously  considered  the  Shorter  Catechism, 
agreed  upon  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines  sitting  at 
Westminster,  with  the  assistance  of  commissioners 
from  this  Kirk,  do  find,  upon  due  examination  thereof, 
that  the  said  Catechism  is  agreeable  to  the  M^ord  of 
God,  and  in  nothing  contrary  to  the  received  dor- 
trine,  worship,  discijilinc,  and  gorermnent  of  the  Kirk, 
and  therefore  approve  the  said  Shorter  Catechism,  as 
a  part  of  the  intended  milformity,  to  be  a  Directory 
for  catechising  such  as  are  of  weaker  capacity."  The 
following  year  it  was  also  ratified  by  the  Scottish 
Parliament.  From  that  time  down  to  the  present, 
the  Shorter  Catechi.'^m  has  been  nsed  not  only  among 
Presbyterians  in  Scotland,  but  extensively  among 
other  denominations  throughout  the  three  kingdoms, 
and  in  the  United  States  of  America,  besides  being 
translated  into  many  different  languages,  and  highly 
valued  as  one  of  the  most  precious  of  uninspired  com- 
positions. On  this  subject  Dr.  James  Brewster  thns 
remarks  :  "  In  the  Kefonned  Protestant  Chm-ches  of 
Holland,  the  Shorter  Catechism  is  divided  into  fifty- 
two  sections,  one  of  which  is  prescribed  as  the  regu- 
lar subject  of  discourse  during  the  afternoon  service 
every  Lord's  Day,  so  that  all  the  p.arts  of  the  Cate- 
chism may  be  successively  explained  in  the  course 
of  every  year.  All  the  Presbyterian  denominations  in 
Scotland,  who  have  separated  from  the  Established 
Church,  not  only  retain  this  Shorter  Catechism  as  a 
part  of  their  stiindards,  but  hold  it  in  the  highest  esti- 
mation, as  an  instrument  of  religious  instruction  among 
then-  people.  The  Presbyterian  Dissenters  in  Eng- 
land were  accustomed  to  testify  the  greatest  regard 
for  this  little  summary  of  Christian  doctrine;  and 
their  provincial  Synod  in  London,  at  one  time  pub- 
lished several  directions  for  its  being  employed  in 
catechising  children  and  servants  '  on  the  Lord's  Day 
in  the  afternoon  before  sermon,  to  the  end  that  the 
whole  congregation  may  receive  benefit  thereby.' 
The  Independents  also,  especially  in  England,  have 
borne  the  strongest  testimoines  to  its  excellence ; 
and  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  embodied  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  its  contents  in  one  of  their  sum- 
maries of  Scripture  triuh.  Throughout  the  vast  ex- 
tent of  the  Christian  Chnrch  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  it  is  not  only  held  in  great  estimation,  but 
brought  into  general  use  in  their  schools,  their  pul- 
pits, and  their  theological  seminaries." 

CATECHISTS,  ofiicers  in  the  early  Christian 
church,  whose  duty  it  was  to  instruct  the  Catechu- 
mens (which  see)  in  the  first  principles  of  religion, 
and  thereby  prepare  them  for  the  reception  of  bap- 
tism.    This  office  was  at  first  discharged  apparently 


by  the  bishop  or  pastor  himself.  On  Palm-Sunday 
it  was  customary  for  the  bishop  to  catechize  such  of 
the  catechumens  as  were  to  be  baptized  on  Easter- 
eve.  The  duty  in  course  of  time  came  to  be  per- 
formed not  by  the  bishop  only,  but  also  by  presby- 
ters and  deacons.  At  length  the  office  of  catechist 
was  conferred,  as  ui  the  clmrcli  of  Carthage,  on  some 
individual  who  happened  to  distinguish  lumself 
among  the  church  readers.  At  Alexandria,  how- 
ever, it  was  necessary  that  those  who  held  this  office 
should  be  men  both  of  ability  and  learning,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  high  character  of  those  who  were 
chosen  as  catecliists,  the  school  of  Alexandria,  in-- 
steail  of  being  an  elementaiy  school  for  catechumens, 
became  a  Catechetical  School  (which  see)  for  in- 
struction in  the  more  difficult  points  of  theology. 
The  proper  duty  of  the  catechist  was  to  point  out 
to  catechumens,  not  pnbhcly  in  the  church,  but  gen- 
erally in  some  private  place,  as  for  instance,  the  Bap- 
tistery (which  sec),  the  special  obligations  tmdor 
which  they  would  come  in  entering  the  Christian 
church,  and  the  duties  they  were  bound  to  discharge 
as  members  of  the  church.  Deaconesses  were  also 
employed  as  catecliists  to  teach  the  female  catechu- 
mens. An  officer  bearing  the  name  of  catecliist  is 
still  found  in  the  Greek  church,  whose  duty  it  is  to  in- 
struct and  prepare  for  baptism,  all  such  as  renounce 
heretical  tenets,  and  desire  to  be  admitted  into  the 
pale  of  the  church.  In  modem  times  the  name  of 
catcchists  has  been  applied  to  a  class  of  godly  men, 
who,  though  not  invested  with  the  clerical  office,  are 
employed  frequently  in  places  where  the  means  of 
grace  are  scant}-,  in  reading  and  lamiliarly  expound- 
ing the  Word  of  God  from  house  to  house  among  the 
humbler  classes. 

CATECIIUMENIA,  a  word  used  to  designate 
the  place  in  which  the  catechumens  were  instructed, 
whether  the  baptistery,  or  a  place  set  apart  for  the 
.-special  pui-j)ose.  It  was  besides,  a  name  given  to  the 
upper  galleries  in  the  early  Christian  churches, 
where  tlie  women  sat,  and  which  were  situated  above 
the  porticos  of  the  men,  upon  pillars.  They  were 
also  called  hijjxroa  or  upper  rooms,  and  in  one  of 
these  the  empress  commonly  sat  when  hearing  Di- 
vine service  performed.  These  apartments  were 
sometimes  used  as  places  where  councils  were  held. 
Thus  the  council  of  Constantinople  is  said  to  have 
met  in  the  right  hand  galleries  of  the  church  of  Alex- 
ius, and  some  others  are  mentioned  as  having  been 
held  in  the  same  place. 

CATECHUMENS  (Gr.  leaniers),  candidates  for 
baptism  in  the  ancient  Christian  church.  Great  im- 
portance wasJListly  attached  to  this  order,  as  is  evident 
from  the  fact,  that  schools  were  specially  instituted 
for  their  instruction,  over  which  Catechists  (which 
see)  were  appointed.  One  part  of  the  chm'ch  ser- 
vice was  designed  for  their  particular  benefit,  and 
when  it  was  conchuled  they  were  dismissed.  The 
circumstances  in  which  the  order  of  Catechumens 
had  its  origin  are  thus  described  by  Dr.  Jamiesou  in 
2H 
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his  'Manners  and  Trials   of  the   Primitive   Cluis- 
tians  :'  "  While  those  who  were  entitled  to  partake  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  were  exclusively  denominated  the 
faithfiiL  and  considered  as  occupying  the  rank  of 
perfect  or  approved  Christians,  there  were  several 
other  classes  of  persons,  who,  though  connected  with 
the  church,  and  forming  constituent  parts  of  it,  were 
yet  separated  from  and  inferior  to  the  former,  being 
in  various  stages  of  advancement  towards  a  qualili- 
cation  for  the  holy  rites  of  the  gospel.     These  or- 
ders, known  by  tlie  name  of  catechumens,  were  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  by  lines  of  demarcation, 
beyond  which  none  was  allowed  to  pass  without  a 
long  and  gva dual  preparation  ;  and  between  a  newly- 
made  catechumen  and  a  Christian  in  the  rank  of  the 
faithful,  there  was  as  wide  a  difference  in  the  eye  of 
the  primitive  church  as  between  an  infant  of  a  day 
and  one  who  has  attained  the  stature  of  a  full-grown 
man.     In  tlie  records  of  apostolic  times  we  shall  in 
vain  look  for  any  traces  of  this  distinction  ;  for  then 
a  heathen  no  sooner  made  an  avowal  of  his  feith  in 
CJirist  than  he  received  the  initiatory  rite  of  Chris- 
tianity.    His  conversion  was  immediately  followed 
by  his  baptism,  and  whatever  shades  of  difference 
there  might  be  in  the  knowledge  of  the  new  eon- 
verts,  .all  were  considered  as  equally  entitled  to  the 
outward  sign  as  they  were  to  the  inward  and  spi- 
ritual benetits  of  the  ordinance.     But  in  process  of 
time,  when  the  church  was  enlarged  by  a  daily  in- 
creasing uiflux  of  members  from  heathenism,  and 
when  her  purity  was  no  longer  guarded  by  the  pre- 
siding care  of  those  who  possessed  the  miraculous 
gift  of  discerning  spirits,  the  pious  solicitude  of  lier 
rulers  in  after-times  gave  rise  to  the  custom  of  de- 
ferring the  admission  of  converts  into  the  fellowship 
of  the  church,  till  clear  and  satisfactory  evidence 
was  obtained  of  their  fitness,  in  point  of  knowledge 
and  sincerity,  to  be  enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  the  dis- 
ciples.   The  dear-bought  experience  of  the  primitive 
Christians  had  convinced  them  that  the  gross  habits 
of  idolaters  were  not  easily,  and  all  at  once,  in  many 
instances,   relinquished  for  the  pure   and   spiritual 
principles  of  the  gospel,  and  th.at  multitudes  of  pro- 
fessed believers  held  their  faith  by  so  slender  a  tie 
that  tlie  slightest  temptation  plunged   them   anew 
into  their  former  sensuality,  and  the  first  alarm  drove 
them  back  into  the  enemies'  camp.     To  diminish, 
and  if  possible,  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  snch 
melancholy  apostasies,  wliich  interrupted  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  Christian  society,  and  brought 
a  stain  on  tlie  Christian  i\amc,  was  a  consummation 
devoutly  wished  for  by  the  pious  fathers  of  the  pri- 
mitive age ;  and  accordingly,  anim.ated  by  a  spirit  of 
holy  jealousy,  they  adopted  the  ride,   which  soon 
c;inie  into  universal  practice,  of  instituting  a  severe 
and  protracted  inquiry  into  the  character  and  views 
of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  communion  of  the 
church,  of  not   suddenly  advancing   them   to   that 
honourable  degi-ee,  but  of  continuing  them  for  a  lim- 
ited period  in  a  state  of  probation.     It  was   thus 


th.at  tlie  order  of  the  catecluimens  arose — an  order 
which,  though  unknown  to  the  age  of  Peter  and 
Paul,  bo.asts  of  a  very  early  introduction  into  the 
primitive  cluirch ;  and  at  wliatever  period  its  d.ate 
may  be  tixed,  its  origin  is  to  be  traced  to  the  laud- 
able desire  of  more  fully  instructing  young  con\'erts 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  at  the 
s.imc  time  affording  them  opportunities  to  give  evi- 
dence of  the  sincerity  of  their  profession,  by  the 
change  of  their  lives  and  the  holiness  of  their  cim- 
versation." 

Some  of  the  early  Fathers  speak  cif  certain  mys- 
teries more  especially  connected  with  the  eucharist, 
which  were  carefuUy  concealed  from  the  catechu- 
mens. These  were  usually  known  by  the  name  of 
Arc.vni  Discipline  (which  see).  There  was  no 
specific  rule  as  to  the  precise  age  at  which  Jewish 
and  heathen  converts  were  admitted  into  the  list  of 
catechumens.  At  such  a  period  most  of  them  were, 
of  course,  adults,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  they  delayed  the  reception 
of  baptism  till  they  found  themselves  on  a  dying 
bed.  Tliey  were  not  bound  to  remain  among  the 
catechumens  for  any  fixed  period,  but  much  de- 
pended on  their  proficiency.  By  the  council  of  II- 
liberis,  A.  D.  C73,  the  time  of  instruction  was  named 
as  two  years;  and  by  that  of  Agatha,  A.  D.  506,  it 
was  limited  to  eight  months.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
and  Jerome  required  catechumens  to  observe  a  sea- 
son of  fiisting  and  prayer  for  forty  days. 

The  catechumens  were  early  divided  into  separate 
classes  according  to  their  advancement  in  Christian 
knowledge.  The  most  genei'al  and  the  simplest  clas- 
sification was  into  the  imperfect  and  the  perfect, 
or  the  beginners  and  the  proficients.  On  the  enrol- 
ment of  any  individual  in  the  list  of  catechumens, 
he  was  admitted  by  the  imposition  of  hands.  The 
discipline  to  which  he  was  thereafter  subjected,  in 
prejiaration  for  baptism,  is  thus  rapidly  summed  up 
by  Dr.  Jamieson  :  "  The  moment  that  a  heathen 
announced  his  resolution  to  aliandun  the  religion  of 
his  fathers,  and  to  embrace  that  of  Jesus,  he  was 
introduced  to  the  pastor  of  the  place,  who,  having 
laid  his  hand  upon  his  hciul,  (a  ceremony  of  very 
frequent  use  in  all  the  offices  of  the  ancient  church,) 
and  prayed  that  he  might  become  a  partaker  of  the 
grace  of  the  gospel,  consigned  him  to  the  care  of 
some  missionaries,  whose  dut}'  it  was  from  time  to 
time  to  wait  upon  him  privately,  and  in  his  own 
house,  to  instruct  him  iii  the  elementarj-  principles 
of  tlio  Christian  faith.  At  an  appointed  time,  and 
when  he  liad  satisfied  his  private  instructors  of  his 
capacity  to  profit  by  the  services  of  the  church,  he 
was  permitted  to  come  into  the  congregation,  where 
he  stood  in  a  particular  place  apjirdpriated  to  the 
hearers — those  wlio  were  admitted  to  liear  the 
scrijitures  read,  and  the  plain  and  simple  discourses 
on  the  fundamental  articles  of  faith  and  points  of 
duty,  which  aUvaj-s  formed  the  subject  of  the  preli- 
mhiary   exhortations  of  the  church.     If  the   prori- 
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ciency  and  conduct  of  the  catechumeni  during  his 
continuance  in  this  lower  rank  were  approved  of. 
he  was,  at  a  certain  period,  advanced  to  a  higlier 
order,  which  was  privileged  not  only  to  be  present 
at  the  reading  of  the  scriptures,  and  the  delivery  of 
tlie  sermons,  but  also  at  the  prayers,  which  were  de- 
scribed as  concluding  the  first  service.  After  re- 
maining tlie  appointed  time  in  this  more  advanced 
stage  of  liis  progress,  he  was  successively  privileged 
to  be  present  iit  the  [lublic  prayers  of  the  churoli,  to 
liear  the  discourses  addressed  to  the  faitliful  ou  the 
higher  and  more  abtruse  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
and  even  'ta  witness,  at  a  humble  distance,  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  was  then  con- 
sidered I'ipe  for  baptism,  and  immediately  put  upon 
a  new  course  of  discipline,  preparatory  to  partaking 
of  the  holy  mysteries  at  the  next  celebration  of  the 
Bolenvnity.  Hitherto  he  had  been  trainedj  by  a  re- 
gular course  of  catechetical  instructions  in  private, 
to  a  knowledge  of  tlie  leading  doctrines  and  duties  of 
the  gospel,  and  now  he  was  subjected  to  frequent 
and  minute  examinations  in  jjublio  on  every  branch 
of  his  religious  education.  If  approved,  he  was 
forthwith  instructed  in  some  of  the  sublimer  points 
of  Christianity,  which  harl  been  hitherto  withhelil 
from  him,  such  as  tlie  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the 
union  of  the  Divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ, 
the  influences  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  way  in  which  a 
participation  of  the  symbols  of  a  Saviour's  love  gives 
spiritual  nourishment  to  the  soul.  He  was  allowed 
to  employ  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  use  of  which  was 
considered  as  the  exclusive  privilege  of  his  adopted 
children ;  and  was  erLJoined  to>  commit  to  memory 
the  creed,  as  a  formula  which  embodied  in  a  small 
compass  all  the  grand  articles  of  revealed  truth 
which  it  had  been  the  object  of  his  protracted  disci- 
pline to  teach  liim.  For  twenty  successive  days  he 
continued  a  course  of  partial  fasting,  during  wliich 
he  had  daily  interviews  witli  his  minister,  who,  in 
private,  and  secluded  from  the  presence  of  every 
other  observer,  endeavoured,  by  serious  discourse,  to 
impress  his  mhid  with  a  sense  of  the  important  step 
he  was  about  to  take,  and  more  especially  prayed 
witli  him  in  the  usual  solemn  form,  by  imposition  of 
hands,  that  lie  might  be  delivered  from  any  evil 
spirit, that  had  possession  of  his  heart,  and  be  ena- 
bled to  consecrate  himself  a  living  sacrifice  to  God 
and  tho  Saviour.  Such  was  the  discipline  of  the 
catecliumens — a  discipline  to  which  all  ranks  and 
descriptions  of  men,  who  wore  desirous  of  being  ad- 
mitted into  the  bosom  of  the  church,  were  in  jjrinii- 
tive  times  indiscriminately  subjected.  '  None,'  to 
use  tlie  words  of  Lord  King,  '  were  permitted  to 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  faithful  till  they  liad  in  a 
manner  merited  them;  which  was,  when  tliey  had, 
through  a  considerable  time  of  trial,  manifested  the 
sincerity  of  their  hearts  by  the  sanctity  and  purity 
of  their  lives.  When  they  had  changed  their  man- 
ners, and  rectified  their  former  habits,  then  they  were 
washed  with  the  waters  of  baptism,  and  not  before.' " 


The  catechumens  in  tlie  ancient  cliurcli  were  al- 
lowed to  be  present  at,  and  take  part  in,  one  portion 
of  the  public  prayers,  which  followed  immediately 
after  the  sermon  ;  but  they  were  excluded  from  those 
prayers  which  were  peculiar  to  the  faithful'  or  com- 
municants only.  At  the  close  of  the  sermon,  before 
any  of  the  prayers  began  in  the  service  of  the  cate- 
chumens, a  deacon  called  generally  upon  all  Jews 
and  infidels,  and  such  of  the  catechumens  and  peni- 
tents as  were  simply  in  the  stage  of  andientes,  or 
hearers,  to  withdraw.  Prayers  were  then  ofl'ered 
S]iccially  on  behalf  of  tho  catechumens,  commencing 
witli  a  BiDDixc;  Pr.wer  (which  see),  which  was  an 
exhortation  and  direction  how  the  congregation  were 
to  pray  for  them ;  and  to  every  petition,  the  people, 
and  especially  the  children,  were  accustomed  to  sub- 
join, "  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  them."  After  the 
bidding-prayer,  the  deacon  called  upon  them  to  bow 
down  and  receive  the  bishop's  benediction.  Cliry- 
sostoni  mentions  that  the  catechumens  were  invited 
also  to  pray  for  the  protection  and  guidance  of  the 
Angel  of  Peace  (which  see),  for  peace  upon  all 
that  awaited  them,  peace  in  the  present,  and  peace 
in  tlie  future,  and  for  a  Christian  end.  In  conse- 
quence of  bowing  the  knee  before  the  bishop,  the 
catechumens  at  this  stage  wore  sometimes  called 
ffenvJkctente-1,  kneelers.  On  leaving  this  class,  they 
were  considered  regular  candidates  for  baptism,  and, 
as  such,  their  names  were  registered  in  the  diptychs, 
or  church  books.  To  this  custom  Gregory  of  Nyssa 
alludes,  when  he  says,  in  his  treatise  on  Baptism, 
"  that  as  he  inscribed  the  names  with  ink  in  the 
earthly  roll,  so  might  the  finger  of  God  write  them 
down  in  his  imperishable  book."  In  the  North- 
African  church,  the  bishop  gave  to  those  wdiom  he 
received  as  competenies,  or  prepared  for  baptism, 
while  signing  the  cross  over  them  as  a  symbol  of 
consecration,  a  portion  of  salt,  over  which  a  blessing 
had  been  pronounced.  This  was  intended  to  signify 
the  divine  word  imparted  to  the  candidates,  as  the 
true  salt  for  human  nature. 

It  would  appear,  from  various  early  writers,  that 
catechumens  were  exorcised  for  twent\-  days  before 
receiving  baptism.  (See  Exorcism.)  Dy  the  cere- 
monies followed  on  this  occasion,  which  consisted  of 
prayer,  insufflation,  imposition  of  hands,  and  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  evil  spirits  were  expelled  from  the 
heart ;  and  during  the  same  period  the  catechumens 
were  exercised  with  abstinence  and  fasting.  At 
this  time  they  were  taught  to  repeat  the  words  of 
the  Creed,  and  then  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  besides 
being  fully  instructed  in  the  responses  which  they 
were  required  to  make  in  baptism.  When  pre- 
pared for  the  ordinance,  they  went  veiled,  or  with 
their  faces  covered  for  some  days  before  its  adminis- 
tration. Another  ceremony  which  may  be  men- 
tioned, was  the  custom  of  touching  the  ears  of  the 
catechumens,  and  saying  unto  them,  " Eplrpliatlia" 
"  Be  opened,"  denoting  the  opening  of  the  under- 
standing to  receive   the   truth  of  God.     Ambrose 
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mentions,  also,  another  practice  which  was  followed 
in  the  case  of  catechumens,  that  of  anointing  the 
eves  with  clay,  in  imitation  of  the  manner  in  which 
our  Lord  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind  mai\  as  re- 
corded in  .John  ix.  6,  "  When  he  had  thus  spoken, 
he  spat  on  the  ground,  and  made  clay  of  the  spittle, 
and  he  anointed  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man  with  the 
clav."  In  the  African  church,  a  lighted  taper  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  catechumens  during  the  cere- 
mony of  exorcism.  It  is  also  said,  that  though 
catechumens  were  not  permitted  to  partake  of  the 
eucharist,  yet  they  had  something  like  it  which  they 
called  consecrated  bread,  taken  out  of  the  same  ob- 
lations which  supplied  the  elements  of  the  eucharist. 
This  practice  may  be  the  foundation  of  the  AsTi- 
DOKON  (which  see)  of  the  Greek  Church.  Augus- 
tine makes  a  reference  to  what  has  been  called  the 
sacrament  of  the  catechumens,  which  Bingham  sup- 
poses not  to  have  been  the  consecrated  bread,  but 
only  a  little  taste  of  salt ;  for,  in  a  passage  of  Augus- 
tine's ^vi'itings,  wdiere  he  is  speaking  of  himself  as  a 
catechumen,  he  says,  that  at  that  time  he  was  often 
signed  with  the  cross  of  Christ  and  seasoned  v/ith  his 
salt. 

The  punishment  usually  inflicted  upon  catechu- 
mens when,  diu-ing  the  course  of  their  training,  they 
fell  into  gross  and  scandalous  offences,  was  to  pro- 
tract the  period  of  their  probationary  instruction. 
While  the  ordinary  time  was  two  years,  transgressors 
were  sometimes  obliged  to  continue  three,  and,  at 
other  times,  five  years  ;  but,  in  the  case  of  very  ag- 
gravated sins,  til!  the  hour  of  their  death.  In  case 
catechumens  died  without  baptism  by  neglect  or 
their  own  default,  they  were  doomed  to  be  buried  in 
silence,  and  no  mention  was  ever  after  made  of  them 
among  others  in  the  prayers  of  the  church.  But  if 
they  were  suddenly  cut  off  while  preparing  for  bap- 
tism, they  were  considered  as  on  the  same  footing 
with  martyrs,  quite  prepared  for  death. 

CATENA  PATRUM,  a  collection  of  passages 
from  the  old  church  fathers,  arranged  according  to 
the  books  of  the  Bible,  which  they  were  designed  to 
illustrate. 

CATHARINE  (St.),  Fk.stival  of,  held  in  the 
Romish  Church  in  honour  of  Catharine  of  Sienna, 
who  lived  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. She  appears  to  have  been  a  mystic,  whose 
whole  life  was  spent  amid  tlie  most  extravagant 
delusions.  Her  visions  commenced  at  six  years  of 
age.  She  pretended  that  on  one  occasion  she  had 
been  blessed  by  a  vision  in  whicli  the  Saviour  ap- 
peared to  her,  accompanied  by  the  Holy  Mother,  and 
numerous  saints,  in  whose  presence  he  solemnly 
espoused  her,  placing  on  her  finger  a  golden  ring 
adorned  with  four  pearls  and  a  diamond.  After  the 
vision  had  vanished  the  ring  still  remained,  visible 
only  to  herself.  She  boasted  also  that  she  had  suck- 
ed the  blood  from  the  wound  in  the  Redeemer's  side, 
that  she  had  received  his  heart  in  exchange  for  her 
own,  and  that  she  bore  on  her  body  the  marks  of  his 


wounds,  though  tliey  were  imperceptible  to  all  eyes 
but  her  own.  She  travelled  throughout  all  Italy, 
teaching,  warning,  exhorting,  and  proclaiming  to 
crowded  audiences,  the  wonders  wdiich  she  had  seen 
in  heaven  and  hell  during  the  trance  in  which  all 
thought  her  dead.  She  bore  five  years  of  privation, 
and  was  tormented  by  devils.  It  was  partly  in  con- 
sequence of  the  pretended  revelations  of  Catharine, 
that  Gregory  XL,  the  last  of  the  Avignon  popes, 
was  persuaded  to  remove  his  court  to  Rome,  in  .\.  D. 
1374,  where  he  died  in  1378. 

CATHARISTS,  or  Cathari  (Gr.  katlmros,  pure), 
a  term  applied  in  different  ages  to  those  who  professed 
to  maintain  peculiar  purity,  both  in  doctrine  and 
life.  The  Novatians  received  this  name  in  the  foiu'th 
century.  It  was  especially  applied  to  the  Pauli- 
ciANS  (which  see)  of  the  seventh  and  following  cen- 
turies, by  way  of  reproach,  as  ditl'eriug  from  the 
tenets  of  the  dominant  church.  The  sects  which 
bore  the  appellation  of  Catharists  were  scattered  in 
different  countries,  and  under  ditl'ercnt  names.  The 
peculiar  opinions  which  they  seem  to  have  held,  par- 
ticularly in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
from  their  similarity  to  the  Gnostic  sects,  bear  evi- 
dently an  oriental  impress,  although  elaborated  into  a 
thoroughly  indepindent  system.  One  psu'ty  assum- 
ed the  existence  of  two  original  and  opposite  princi- 
ples, and  of  two  creations  corresponding  to  these  two 
pi'inciples;  while  the  other  party  held  only  a  relative 
Dualism,  and  regarded  tlie  evil  principle  as  a  spirit 
fallen  from  God,  and  as  having  given  origin  to  a  re- 
volution in  the  universe.  These  may  be  considered 
as  the  distmctive  doctrines  which  separated  the  two  , 
divisions  of  Catharists  from  one  another,  although  I' 
they  were  knit  by  a  firm  bond  in  their  common  op- 
position to  the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  more  rigid  Catharists  set  out  iu  their  theolo- 
gical system  from  an  absolute  Dualism.  They  be- 
lieved m  the  existence,  from  all  eternity,  of  two 
principles  and  two  creations.  The  good  God  gave 
origin  to  all  imperishable  existence,  but  to  the  evil 
deity  must  be  traced  all  perishable  existence.  This 
lower  world,  as  being  perishable,  is  the  work  of  the 
evil  principle,  and  the  higher  world,  as  being  imper- 
ishable, is  the  work  of  the  good  principle.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  system,  they  explained  numerous 
passages,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in 
which  an  opposition  is  asserted  between  the  world 
and  God,  between  the  flesh  and  the  Spirit.  And, 
not  contented  wdth  appealing  to  Scripture  in  sup- 
port of  their  doctrines,  they  claimed  Aristotle  also 
as  favourable  to  their  views.  Satan,  they  alleged, 
had  intruded  into  the  heaven  of  the  good,  and 
led  a  third  part  of  the  heavenly  souls  into  apostacy. 
These  heavenly  souls  were  middle  beings  between  a 
higher  and  a  lower  class.  To  each  soul  correspond- 
ed a  spirit  and  a  heavenly  body.  In  punishment  of 
their  apostacy,  they  were  driven  from  heaven  along 
with  Satan  their  leader,  and  sejiaratcd  both  from 
their  spirits  and  the  hcaveidy  bodies.     Hence  they 
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are  ever  appearing  under  the  veil  of  some  human 
body,  in  which  Satan  lias  confined  them.  They  be- 
lieved in  different  gradations  of  heavenly  souls,  ac- 
cording as  they  belonged  to  different  princes  of  hea- 
ven, the  highest  being  composed  of  those  who  were 
described  as  the  spiritual  Israel,  and  for  whose  salva- 
tion more  especially  Christ  came  into  the  world. 

The  Catharists  believed  Christ  to  be  the  highest 
spirit  after  God,  yet  differing  from  him  in  essence, 
and  subordinate  to  him  ;  and  they  viewed  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  in  like  manner  different  from  the  Son,  and 
subordinate  to  him.  "  The  Son  of  God,"  to  use  the 
language  of  Neander,  "  united  himself  to  a  spirit,  soul, 
and  body,  in  that  heavenly  world,  and  so  descended, 
with  the  annunciation  of  the  angel,  into  Mary,  and 
again  went  forth  from  her.  Herself,  however,  they 
regarded  as  a  higher  spirit,  who  appeared  on  earth 
for  the  purpose  of  becoming  the  instrument  or  chan- 
nel for  the  appearance  of  the  Son  of  God  in  humanity. 
They  taught,  like  the  Valentinl,'uis,  that  the  heavenly 
body  of  Christ  was,  by  a  special  act  of  divine  power, 
so  modified,  that  it  seemed  like  !m  earthly  one,  and 
could  bo  perceived  by  the  senses.  Yet  they  must 
explain  all  sensuous  acts  and  affections  to  which 
Christ  subjected  himself  as  unreal,  mere  appearances. 
They  maintained,  likewise,  that  all  the  accounts  of 
the  miracles  wrought  by  Christ,  were  to  be  under- 
stood only  in  a  spiritual  sense,  as  symbols  of  the 
spiritual  miracles  wrought  by  liim."  A  party  among 
the  Catharists  regarded  the  apostle  John,  whom  they 
especially  reverenced,  as  an  angel,  who,  being  des- 
tined to  remain  till  the  second  coming  of  Clu'ist, 
was  still  on  the  earth.  Another  party,  called  Okdi- 
EARII  (which  see),  taught  that  a  Trinity  first  began 
to  exist  at  the  birth  of  Clnist.  The  man  Jesus  be- 
came Sou  of  God  by  his  reception  of  the  Word  an- 
nounced to  him,  and  he  was  the  son  of  Mary,  not  in 
a  corporeal,  but  in  a  spiritual  sense,  being  bom  of 
her  by  the  annunciation  of  the  Word  ;  and  when  by 
the  preaching  of  Jesus  others  were  attracted,  the 
Holy  Ghost  beg;m  to  exist.  The  new  birth  was,  in 
the  view  of  the  stricter  Catharists,  a  restoration  of 
the  relation  between  the  soul  and  its  corresponding 
spirit,  from  which  it  had  been  separated  by  the  apos- 
tasy. They  believed  in  a  threefold  judgment;  first, 
the  expulsion  of  apostate  souls  from  heaven ;  second, 
that  which  began  with  the  appearance  of  Christ ; 
third,  wdien  Christ  shall  raise  his  redeemed  to  the 
higher  condition,  or,  in  other  words,  when  the  souls 
shall  rejoin  the  spirits  and  the  heavenly  bodies  they 
had  left  liehind  them  in  heaven.  It  is  said  that  the 
strict  Catharists  rejected  the  whole  Old  Testament, 
with  the  exception  of  Isaiah.  They  are  also  alleged 
to  have  set  a  high  value  on  an  apocryphal  book 
called  the  Ascension  of  Lsaiah,  which  gives  counte- 
nance to  some  of  their  most  prominent  doctrines. 

The  milder  Catharists  did  not  raainta?n  the  exist- 
ence from  all  eternity  of  an  evil  spirit,  but  held,  on 
the  contrary,  that  all  evil  had  its  origin  in  the  apos- 
tasy of  a  good  spirit.     Matter  they  supposed  to  have 


proceeded  from  God,  and  the  form  given  to  it  from 
Satan.  The  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  they  looked  upon 
as  intelligences  which  had  fallen.  From  the  one 
heavenly  soul  of  Adam,  all  other  souls  were  believed 
to  have  been  derived.  They  denied  original  sin, 
CDUsidering  it  as  impossible,  seeing  that  men  were 
sprung  from  Adam  only  by  bodily  descent.  Satan 
was  with  them  the  god  of  the  Old  Testament  who 
revealed  himself  to  Abraham,  and  brought  the  fl(;od 
upon  the  world,  while  from  God  proceeded  the  deli- 
verance of  Noah.  Jloses  and  the  prophets  were,  in 
their  view,  servants  of  Satan,  and  they  looked  upon 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  as  ojiposed  to  each 
other.  They  denied  the  lawfidness  of  war,  objected 
to  capital  pimishment,  and  would  admit  of  no  other 
testimony  than  a  simple  yea  or  nay.  They  agreed 
with  the  stricter  Catharists  on  the  subject  of  the 
Trinity.  They  held  that  Mary  was  not  really  the 
mother  of  Christ,  but  only  the  channel  through 
which  he  passed  into  the  world.  They  denied  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  contended  against  infant 
baptism,  and  even  regarded  water-baptism  generally 
a<  a  device  of  Satan  in  order  to  suppress  the  true  bap- 
tism of  the  Spirit,  wdiich,  they  maintained,  should  be 
performed  by  the  imposition  of  hands  in  connection 
with  prayer.  This  rite  they  termed  Consolamen- 
THM  (which  see),  and  maintained  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  therein  commimicatcd,  not  by  the  visible, 
but  by  an  invisible  hand  contained  under  the  visible. 
In  regard  to  the  Lord's  Supper  they  were  of  opinion 
that  Christ,  when  he  uttered  the  words,  "  This  is," 
pointed  to  his  own  body;  or  they  explained  the 
words  of  the  institution  in  a  symbolical  sense,  "  this 
is  "  being  equivalent  to  "  this  signifies."  They  be- 
lieved in  transubstantiation,  or  the  conversion  of  the 
bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
In  their  love-feasts,  which  they  also  observed,  the 
presiduig  officer  of  the  sect  imparted  the  blessing  by 
reciting  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

The  Catharists  openly  dissented  from  some  of  the 
leading  doctrines  of  the  dominant  church.  They 
objected  to  the  sacrament  of  penance,  and  denied 
the  necessity  of  a  satisfaction  fur  sins  committed 
after  baptism.  In  confessing  their  sins  to  the 
bishop,  the  members  of  the  sect  prostrated  them- 
selves before  him  in  Eastern  fashion,  praying  in 
these  words  :  "  Have  mercy  upon  us,  O  Lord.  I 
never  must  die,  but  inherit  thee  on  high,  that  I  may 
have  a  good  end."  The  bi.shop  then  bestowed  on 
each  the  eonsolamentum,  with  the  imposition  of 
hands,  while  he  thrice  repeated,  "  And  that  thou 
mayest  be  a  good  man."  Rainer,  in  his  treatise 
against  the  Catharists,  says  that  they  did  not  receive 
the  writings  of  the  fathers.  The  four  evangelists 
they  readily  acknowledged,  alleging  that  they  had 
written  in  a  sa\'ing  way,  because  they  had  written 
upon  the  heart,  while  the  other  fom- — namely,  Je- 
rome, Augustin,  Ambrose,  and  Bernard,  had  WTitten 
unprofitably,  because  they  only  wrote  on  the  lifeless 
parchment.     They  rejected  the  authority  of  church 
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tradition,  the  lilcrarchy,  the  worsliip  of  saints  and 
images,  the  vahie  of  inlgriniase,  thus  maintaining  at 
that  early  period,  some  of  those  very  principles 
which  formed  the  groundwork,  at  a  later  period,  of 
the  Protestant  Reformation.  On  one  important  point, 
however,  thev  were  entirely  at  x'ariaiice  with  the 
tenets  which  afterwards  made  up  the  Protestant  doc- 
trine as  opposed  to  tlie  Chnrch  of  Rome.  We  refer 
to  the  liigh  position  which  the  Catharists  assigned  to 
good  works  in  the  matter  of  salvation.  The  per- 
fects, as  they  were  called,  or  stricter  Catharists  were 
expected  to  practise  a  morality  of  the  most  rigidly 
ascetic  description.  They  were  required  to  abstain 
from  meat,  eggs,  and  cheese.  Marriage  was  dis- 
countenanced, as  leading,  in  their  view,  to  sin. 

The  sect  was  divided  into  two  classes,  the  one 
consisting  of  the  Perfect,  or  good  men,  and  the  other 
of  believers.  The  former  class  corresponded  to  the 
elect  in  the  sect  of  the  Manicheans.  They  repre- 
sented themselves  as  wandering  about,  exposed  to 
persecution,  and  without  a  settled  home,  living  like 
the  Saviour,  who  knew  not  where  to  lay  his  head. 
From  the  number  of  the  Perfect  were  chosen  the 
presiding  officers  of  the  sect ;  first,  a  bi.shop  ;  then, 
under  him,  a  greater  and  a  lesser  son  ;  and.  finally, 
a  deacon.  Several  were  set  apart  from  their  child- 
hood for  the  office  of  bishop,  and  educated  for  that 
purpose.  Oiie  important  part  of  their  training  con- 
sisted of  the  regulation  of  their  food,  which  consisted 
of  no  other  milk  but  the  milk  of  almund.s,  and  no 
flesh,  but  fish;  and,  in  other  respects,  they  were  ob- 
liged to  observe  the  rigid  diet  of  the  Perfect. 
]  The  Catharists  were  zealous  in  disseminating  their 
principles  eveiy  where,  travelling  about  from  village  to 
village  and  from  house  to  house,  embracing  every  op- 
portunity of  expounding  the  Scriptures,  and  teaching 
their  peculiar  doctrines  to  the  uninitiated.  Wherever 
tliey  went,  they  were  almost  certain  of  meeting  with 
a  kind  and  cordial  reception  from  individuals  who 
sympathized  with  their  principles.  In  particular, 
the  Perfect  were  received  into  the  houses  of  believers 
with  great  respect.  The  inmates  thrice  bowed  the 
knee  to  receive  their  blessing.  The  members  of  the 
sect  who  might  happen  to  reside  in  the  neighbour- 
hood quickly  assembled,  to  whom  a  sermon  was 
preached,  pointing  out  not  only  the  truth  of  God 
as  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures,  but  its  oppo.sition 
to  the  regular  teaching  of  the  dominant  church. 
Still  further  to  propagate  their  peculiar  tenets, 
they  took  in  the  daughters  of  indigent  noblemen, 
and  educated  them  gratuitously,  at  the  same  time 
instilhng  into  their  minds  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Word  of  God. 

The  avowed  opposition  of  the  Catharists  to  tlie 
doctrine  and  hierarchy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  na- 
turally excited  the  jealousy  and  indignation  of  the 
clergy.  The  most  absurd  reports  were  raised  as  to 
the  practices  of  this  obnoxious  sect ;  and  the  igno- 
rant populace,  goaded  to  fury  by  the  calumnious  re- 
presentations of  the  clergy,  hurried  many  of  the  un- 


offending Catharists  to  the  stake.  Thus  it  was  that 
in  the  countries  on  the  Rhine  and  in  France,  many 
of  these  so-called  heretics  were  doomed  to  sutler  the 
most  cruel  and  unjust  treatment,  and  persecuted  even 
to  death.  This  was  more  especially  the  ease  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  thirtceath  and  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  centuries.  In  vain  did  the  amiable 
IJeiTiard,  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  interpose  in  behalf  of 
what  he  considered  a  class  of  well  meaning  though 
mistaken  sectaries.  His  repi'esentations  were  at- 
tended with  but  partial  success  in  stemming  the  tide 
of  persecution.  The  ruthless  persecutors  were 
struck  with  amazement  at  the  calmness  and  intre- 
pidity with  which  the  Catharists  met  an  excruciating 
death,  but  they  endea\'oured  to  explain  away  the 
strange  anomaly  by  ascribing  it  to  the  power  of 
Satan.  The  blood  of  the  martyrs  was  in  their  case, 
as  in  that  of  evoiy  other  sect  of  Christians,  the  seed 
of  the  church.  Like  the  Israelites  of  old,  the  more 
they  were  oppressed,  the  more  they  multiplied  and 
increased.  Though  multitudes  of  them  were  com- 
pelled to  fake  refuge  in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth, 
tlie  sect  daily  received  accessions  to  its  numbers, 
both  in  Italy  and  France,  and  thus  the  Catharists 
continued,  under  various  different  names,  but  with 
the  .same  principles,  at  least  in  substance,  to  hold 
their  ground  in  the  face  of  all  opposition,  until  the 
glorious  reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  ren- 
dered their  leading  principles  extensively  predomi- 
nant throughout  various  countries  of  Europe. 

CATHEDRA,  a  scat  among  the  ancients,  but 
more  especially  applied  among  the  Romans  to  a  soft 
seat  used  by  women.  Afterwards  it  came  to  be 
used  as  signifying  the  chair  or  pulpit  from  which 
lectures  were  read.  It  was  also  employed  to  de- 
note the  raised  chair  in  which  the  bishop  or  jire- 
siding  pastor  sat.  Cathedra  is  also  the  name  of  an 
Episcopal  see. 

The  bi.shop"s  throne,  as  well  as  the  place  in  which 
it  was  situated,  was  frequently  called  BiCM.i  (which 
see).  Gregory  Nazianzen  speaks  of  himself  as  bishop 
.sitting  upon  the  high  throne,  and  the  presbyters  on 
lower  benches  on  both  sides  about  him.  This  ar- 
rangement has  sometimes  been  supposed  to  have 
been  adopted  in  imitation  of  the  .lewish  synagogues, 
in  which,  according  to  Maimonides,  the  law  was 
placed  in  the  wall  at  the  upper  end,  and  on  each 
side  the  elders  were  seated  in  a  semicircle. 

CATHEDR.\L,  the  chief  church  of  a  diocese,  or 
a  church  in  which  is  a  bishoji's  see,  so  called  from 
the  cpiscojial  cathedra  or  chair.  Cathedrals  had 
their  origin  in  lOngland  in  the  early  llissionary  col- 
leges, each  consisting  of  a  bishop,  with  his  a.sso- 
ciated  clergy,  living  together,  and  maintained  by 
common  funds,  and  from  these  colleges  went  fortli 
preachers  of  the  gospel  into  all  parts  of  the  bishop's 
diocese  or  jiarish.  In  this  original  form  the  Cathe- 
dral church  was  called  Ejiiscopium.  After  the 
Compicst,  Cathedral  institutions  assumed  a  some- 
what altered  form  more  completely  adaj)tcd  to  the 
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particular  circumstances  of  the  times.  Each  Ca- 
tlieilral  church,  with  its  bishop,  appears  as  the 
spiritual  metropolis  of  a  diocese,  divided  into  a 
number  of  dilVerent  parishes,  each  having  its  own 
mini.ster  and  its  separate  endowment.  The  Cathe- 
dral body  now  became  of  .an  administrative  r.ather 
than  a  missionary  cliaracter.  Tlie  regular,  organized 
svstem,  however,  of  Cathedr.al  churches  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Norman  bishops  on  their  promotion  to 
English  sees,  and  continues  to  this  d.iy  with  some 
moditications,  in  the  nine  English  cathedrals  of  the 
old  found.ation,  viz.  York,  St.  Paul's,  Loudon,  Chi- 
chester, Exeter,  Hereford,  Lichfield,  Lincoln's,  Salis- 
bury, Wilts.  On  the  same  footing  there  arc  four  ca- 
thedrals in  Wales,  St.  Asaph,  Bangor,  Llandaft',  and 
St.  David's.  Besides  these  cathedrals  of  the  old 
foundation,  there  are  eight  Conventual  cathedrals, 
which  were  constituted  with  deans  and  chapters  by 
King  Henry  VIII.  These  are  Canterbury,  Diu-ham, 
Carlisle,  Ely,  Norwich,  Roclicstcr,  Winchester,  and 
Worcester.  Tliere  were  also  five  cathedrals  founded, 
together  with  new  bishoprics,  by  Henry  VIII.  viz. 
Bristol,  Peterborough,  Oxford,  Ghiucester,  and 
Chester.  There  are  two  additional  cathedrals, 
Ripon  and  Manchester,  which  may  be  considered 
rather  as  collegiate  cliurches. 

The  members  of  each  cathedral  are  as  follows : 
the  bishop,  presiding  over  the  winkle  body,  the  dean, 
precentor,  chancellor,  treasurer,  archdeacons,  canons, 
vicars,  and  other  officers.  The  four  cathedrals  in 
Wales  were  less  perfect  in  their  constitution  than 
the  English  cathedrals.  Thus  the  dean  w-as  want- 
ing at  St.  David's  and  Llandaff.  The  dean  and 
chapter  regulate  the  affairs  of  cathedrals,  and  are 
only  amenable  to  the  bishop's  jurisdiction  as  a  body 
in  chapter  assembled.  All  ofionces  of  individual 
members  are  corrected  by  the  authority  of  the  dean, 
according  to  the  capitular  statutes.  During  the  pe- 
riod which  elapsed  between  the  Conquest  and  the 
Reformation,  a  remark.able  feature  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  cathedrals  was  the  chapter  council,  in 
which  the  bishop  presided  over  the  whole  capitular 
body,  .and  with  their  advice  and  assistance  framed 
regulations  for  the  cathedral  church,  and  other 
parts  of  diocesan  government.  The  chapter  coun- 
cil of  Salisbury  lias  been  assembled  several  times 
since  the  Reformation,  under  the  name  of  the  Pen- 
tecostal chapter. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  se\eral 
changes  were  made  in  the  cathedrals  of  the  old  foun- 
dation, not  however  materially  atlecting  their  constitu- 
tion. In  some  of  the  old  cathedrals,  however,  the  sta- 
tutes have  not  been  remodelled,  and  are,  therefore, 
now  in  many  respects  inapplicable  to  the  English 
Liturgy.  The  eight  Conventual  cathedrals  were 
changed  after  the  suppression  of  the  numasteries 
in:o  eight  chapters  of  dean  and  canons.  The  de- 
sign of  the  thirteen  new  chapters  founded  by  Hen- 
ry VIII.,  is  thus  set  forth  in  the  preamble  of  the 
statutes  :  "  I'hat  the  pure  worship  of  God  may  be 


maintained,  and  the  Holy  Gospel  assiduously  and 
purely  preached  ;  and  besides  this,  that  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Christian  faith  and  piety,  the 
youth  of  our  realm  may  be  tivained  up  in  sound 
learning,  and  the  poor  for  ever  uiaint,ained." 

In  1835,  Willi.am  IV.  issued  a  conimissi(m  to 
consider  the  several  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches 
of  England  and  Wales,  with  a  view  to  the  sugges- 
tion of  such  measures  as  may  render  them  condu- 
cive to  the  efficiency  of  the  Established  church. 
Several  important  improvements  have  been  m,ade  in 
the  cathedral  system  as  the  result  of  the  inquiries  of 
this  commission.  As  examples  of  these  may  be 
mentioned,  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  canonries 
to  four  attached  to  each  cathedral,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Christ  church,  Oxford,  which  is  allowed  to 
retain  eight ;  the  retaining  of  the  non-residentiary 
canons  in  the  old  foimdations,  but  without  emolu- 
ment ;  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  minor  can- 
ons, and  the  reduction  of  the  incomes  of  future  deans 
and  canons. 

Another  commission  was  issued  fjr  the  same  pur- 
pose by  Queen  Victoria  in  18.52,  and  the  report 
which  contains  the  result  of  their  inquiries  was  pub- 
lished by  authority  of  Parliament  in  1854.  Many 
valuable  suggestions,  as  appears  from  the  Report, 
have  been  made  to  the  commissioners,  which,  if 
adopted,  will  undoubtedly  render  the  cathedral  sys- 
tem more  efficient  than  it  has  been  since  its  first  in- 
stitution. One  of  the  main  pui'poses  for  which 
cathedi-als  were  founded  was  to  impart  Christian 
instruction,  especially  to  those  who  were  under 
training  for  holy  orders  in  the  chm'ch.  By  an  edict 
of  Charlenjagne,  schools  were  attached  to  every  ca- 
thedral in  his  dominions ;  and  till  about  the  end  of 
the  tenth  century  almost  the  only  seminaries  were 
found  in  cathedr.al  and  conventual  institutions.  On 
inquiry  the  commissioners  have  found,  that  the  ca- 
thedrals of  England  have  never  wholly  lost  this  fea- 
ture of  their  original  constitution,  but  of  late  years 
various  steps  have  been  taken  towards  carrying  out 
this  important  object  of  cathedrals  still  more  exten- 
sively. And  it  must  be  admitted,  tli.at  the  tendency 
of  legislative  enactments,  in  recent  years,  has  been 
to  render,  in  some  degree,  the  revenues  of  cathedrals 
more  conducive  to  the  improvement  of  clerical  train- 
ing in  connection  with  univcr.sity  education.  In  this 
has  originated,  only  a  few  ye.ars  ago,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  university  of  Durhaiu,  and  the  endow- 
ment .still  more  recently  of  several  jirofcssorships  in 
the  uui\"ersities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  See 
Canons  of  a  C.\TiiF,rin.\L,  Cii.\i>ter. 

CATHOLIC  CHURCH  (Gr.  entholh-os,  univer- 
sal), a  name  applied  to  the  Clwistian  chia'ch,  which 
is  almost  as  ancient  as  the  church  itself.  It  was 
used  in  early  times  to  distinguish  the  church  from 
heretical  sects,  which  wore  usually  confined  to  parti- 
cular districts,  or  a  limited  party  of  men,  and,  there- 
fore, could  not  be  considered  as  catholics ;  but  the 
Church  of  Christ  was  well  entitled  to  the  name,  be- 
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cause  it  was  universally  dilViised  over  the  whole 
world.  Nor  was  any  one  in  the  first  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity acknowledged  to  be  a  Christian  nidess  he 
professed  himself  to  belong  to  the  catholic  church, 
wliich  from  the  beginning  recognized  a  living,  out- 
ward union  among  all  its  members,  however  far 
they  might  be  separated  from  one  another.  In  many 
districts,  Christianity  very  early  made  progress  in 
the  open  country,  and  a*  soon  as  a  suthcient  number 
of  converts  were  gathered  together,  a  regular  congre- 
gation was  formed,  with  Its  presiding  officers,  presby- 
ters, or  bishops,  who  were  quite  as  inilependent  as  the 
presiding  officers  of  the  city  churches.  These  rural 
bishops  or  Chorepiscopi  (which  see),  as  they  were 
afterwards  called,  probably  existed  in  the  earliest 
periods  of  the  church,  though  we  do  not  find  them 
mentioned  by  name  before  the  fourth  century.  In 
all  probability  Christianity  was  first  extended  from 
the  cities  into  the  rural  districts,  so  that  both  con- 
gregations, and  their  presiding  officers  in  the  coun- 
try, would  be  subordinate  to  the  city  bishop.  In 
the  same  way  Christianity  would  spread  from  the 
principal  cities  to  the  other  provincial  to\™s.  As 
converts  multiplied,  the  churches  of  a  province  con- 
stituted a  whole,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  the 
church  of  the  metropolis,  whose  bishop  became,  in 
relation  to  the  other  bishops  of  the  province,  chief 
among  his  equals.  In  course  of  time  the  churches, 
which  had  been  founded  by  apostles,  and  to  whom 
'they  had  addressed  their  epistles,  came  to  be  held  in 
peculiar  veneration,  and  whenever  there  was  any  con- 
troversy, whether  in  regard  to  doctrine  or  practice, 
these  apostolic  churches,  as  they  were  sometimes 
called,  were  consulted  in  the  first  instance.  Such 
were  especially  Rome,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  Ephe- 
sus,  and  Corinth. 

The  superiority  thus  assigned  to  particular 
churches  over  the  others  did  not  rest  here.  The 
Church  of  Rome,  the  great  capital  of  the  world,  and 
the  city  where  it  was  veiy  anciently  reported  that 
both  Peter  and  Paul  suflered  martyrdom,  naturally 
arose  into  pre-eminence  above  the  other  seeks  apos- 
tolica:,  or  churches  which  had  been  privileged  to 
enjoy  the  presence  and  preaching  of  the  apostles. 
From  the  church  at  Rome,  indeed,  had  originated 
many  of  the  churches  of  the  West,  and  Irenseus 
speaks  of  this  church  in  such  terms  as  clearly 
shows,  if  we  may  believe  the  ancient  Latin  transla- 
tion of  the  writings  of  that  early  father,  the  original 
Greek  text  being  unfortunately  lost,  at  how  early  a 
period  the  church  of  Rome  asserted  a  pre-eminence 
over  the  other  churches.  Both  Irenasus  avid  Tertul- 
lian  speak  of  Peter  and  Paul  as  the  founders  of  that 
churcli,  but  neither  of  them  held  that  the  Roman 
Church  was  entitled  to  be  c<alled  the  cathedra  Petri, 
Peter's  chair,  or  to  exercise  rule  aiul  authority  over 
all  other  apostolic  churches.  But  this  idea  seems  to 
have  gradually  arisen  and  gained  ground,  for  wc 
find  Cyprian  styling  the  Roman  Chur(di"the  chair 
of  Peter,  the  principal  church  from  which  sacerdotal 


unity  has  arisen."'  At  a  much  earlier  period  than 
the  davs  of  Cyprian,  we  find  an  evident  tendency 
in  the  Roman  bishops  to  lord  it  over  the  churches. 
Thus  about  a.  i>.  190,  Victor,  bishop  of  Rome,  went 
so  far  in  this  direction  as  to  excommunicate  the 
churches  of  Asia  Minor  on  account  of  an  unimpor- 
tant dispute  about  the  time  of  celebrating  Easter. 
In  the  writings  of  TertuUian  may  be  found  traces 
of  the  same  s]iirit,  as  having  been  exhibited  in  his 
time  by  the  Roman  bishops,  who  issued  peremptory 
edicts  on  ecclesiastic<al  matters,  and  endeavoured 
even  to  make  themselves  be  regarded  as  bishops  of 
bishops.  These  arrogant  and  presumptuous  claims 
were  met  on  the  part  of  the  whole  Eastern  and 
many  of  the  Western  churches  with  determined  re- 
sistance. Even  Cyprian,  who,  looked  upon  the  Ro- 
man church  as  Peter's  chair,  maintained  with  the  ut- 
most firmness  and  energy  the  independent  right  of  in- 
dividual bishops  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  churches 
according  to  their  own  principles,  and  he  openly 
denied  the  right  which  was  claimed  by  the  Church 
of  Rome  to  detennine  all  matters  of  church  contro- 
versy. About  this  time,  the  middle  of  the  third 
centur\-,  two  Spanish  bishops  had  been  deposed  by 
a  synod  for  certain  grave  oflenees.  They  appealed 
to  Stephanus,  bishop  of  Rome,  who,  asserting  a  su- 
preme judicatory  power,  reversed  the  sentence  of 
tlie  Spani.sh  ecclesiastical  court,  and  restored  the  de- 
posed bishops  to  office.  This  gave  rise  immediately 
to  a  question  in  Spain,  whether  the  one  sentence  or 
the  other  was  to  be  respected,  and  held  as  vahd,  and 
the  Christian  churches  of  North  Africa  were  applied 
to  for  their  opinion.  A  synod,  accordingly,  was 
convened  upon  the  point  at  Carthage,  and  C.N'prian 
was  commissioned  by  the  Synod  to  reply,  that  in 
their  opinion,  the  decision  of  the  Roman  bishop  was 
without  force  and  void,  and  that  the  two  deposed 
bishops  should  on  no  account  be  permitted  to  hold 
office. 

The  first  ecclesiastical  decree,  whieh  was  passed 
in  favour  of  the  usurped  authority  of  the  Roman 
church,  was  that  of  an  obscure  council  held  at  Sar- 
dis  dm-ing  the  .Vrian  controversy  in  A.  D.  347. 
Among  other  things  this  council  declared,  that  '•  in 
the  event  of  any  bishop  considering  himself  aggrieved 
by  the  sentence  of  the  bishops  of  his  province,  he 
mi-ht  apply  to  the  bishops  of  Rome,  who  shoidd 
write  to  the  bishops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
province  of  the  aggrieved  bishop,  to  rehear  the 
cause ;  and  shotdd  also,  if  it  seemed  desirable  to  do 
so,  send  some  presbyters  of  his  own  church  to  assist 
at  the  rehearing."  A  second  step  towards  the  supre- 
macv  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  was  a  law  enacted  A.D. 
.'i72  bv  the  emperor  Valcntinian,  which  empowered 
the  bishops  of  Rome  to  examine  and  judge  other 
bishops.  Towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century, 
Ihe  custom  became  somewhat  extensive  of  referring 
to  the  decision  of  the  Roman  bishops  all  questions 
cnneeruiug  the  apostolic  customs  and  doctrines. 
This  gave  them  occasion  to  issue  a  number  of  dc- 
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cretals,  as  they  were  called,  which  soon  assumeJ  a 
tone  of  apostolic  authority,  and  were  received  with 
high  respect  in  the  West.  "  From  this  time  forth," 
says  Gieseler,  "  there  was  no  controversy  iu  the 
East,  in  which  each  party  did  not  seek  to  win  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  and  through  him  the  Western 
church,  to  its  cause,  vying  with  each  other  in  flattery 
and  servility.  At  the  councils,  his  legates  were 
always  treated  with  the  greatest  deference,  and  at 
the  council  of  Chalcedon  they  for  the  first  time  pre- 
sided." The  council  of  Chalcedon  here  referred  to, 
was  convened  A.  D.  4,')1,  and  to  the  no  small  annoy- 
ance of  Leo  the  Great,  the  then  bishop  of  Home,  a 
canon  was  passed,  which  declared  the  same  rights, 
honours,  and  privileges,  to  be  due  to  the  bishop  of 
Constantinople  as  had  hitherto  been  conceded  to  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  and  the  same  council  confirmed  the 
bishop  of  Constantinople  in  the  spiritual  govcni- 
raeiit  of  those  provinces  over  which  he  had  claimed 
superiority. 

From  this  period  commenced  the  contest  for  su- 
periority between  Cimstantinople  and  Rome,  the 
Eastern  and  the  Western  capitals.  Various  circum- 
stances combined,  however,  to  augment  the  influ- 
ence and  authority  of  the  Roman  See,  not  the  least 
of  wliich  was  the  readiness  with  which  the  claims  to 
superiority,  put  forth  by  the  bishops  of  Rome,  were 
submitted  to  by  the  heathen  tribes,  which  now  over- 
ran the  Roman  Empire.  The  ancient  capital  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  invading  barbarians,  and  thus 
was  suddenly  deprixed  of  its  political  importance, 
and  the  Romish  bishops  found  it  necessary,  there- 
fore, if  they  would  maintain  the  authority  which  they 
had  gained,  to  assert  their  spiritual  claims  with 
greater  boldness  than  ever.  They  put  forth,  accord- 
ingly, a  divine  right  of  supremacy,  alleging  that 
they  were  tlie  regular  lineal  successors  of  the  apos- 
tle Peter,  who,  they  asserted,  without  either  scrip- 
tural or  historical  proof,  was  the  first  bishop  of 
Rome,  and  appointed  by  Christ  to  be  the  supreme 
head  of  the  church  upon  earth.  It  was  felt  to  be  all 
the  more  necessary  to  urge  these  claims  to  spiritual 
supremacy,  as  Rome  had  now  lost  its  political  im- 
portance, and  the  rival  city  of  Constantinople  was 
fast  rising  into  the  first  rank  of  influence  and  dig- 
nity. During  the  fifth  century,  this  contest  for  su- 
premacy was  carried  on  with  tlie  utmost  keenness 
between  the  bishop  of  Rome  and  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  same 
century,  John  the  faster,  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
assumed  the  title  of  universal  bishop.  This  arro- 
gant claim  on  the  part  of  the  Eastern  patriarch 
roused  the  Jealousy  of  his  Western  rival,  and  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  who  was  at  that  period  bishop  of 
Rome,  to  estaliHsh  the  more  firmly  his  own  autho- 
rity, invented  the  fiction  of  the  power  of  the  keys 
as  committed  to  the  successor  of  the  apostle  Peter, 
rather  than  to  the  body  of  the  bishops  as  had  been 
hitherto  supposed.  Besides  this  bold  attempt  to 
outbid   the   pretensions   of  his   rival,    Gregory  de- 
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noimced  in  the  strongest  tenns  the  assumption  of 
the  title  of  "  universal  bishop"  as  vain,  blasphe- 
mous, antichristian,  and  execrable.  The  remon- 
strances of  the  Roman  bishop  were  utterly  unavail- 
ing. The  patriarch  John  contmued  to  use  the 
obnoxious  title,  arid  after  his  decease,  his  successor 
Cynaeus  adopted  the  same  pompous  appellation. 
But  the  very  title,  the  use  of  which  by  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople  liad  roused  the  indignat'on 
of  Gregory  the  Great,  was,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of 
his  successor  Boniface  III.,  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  emperor  Phocas,  a  cniel  and  bloodthu-sty  ty- 
rant, who  had  made  his  way  to  the  throne  of  Greece 
by  the  murder  of  his  predecessor.  From  that  im- 
portant era,  a.d.  COG,  the  bishop  of  Rome  took  to 
liimself  the  title  of  "  Universal  Bishop,"  thus  show- 
ing himself  to  be  the  Anticiiiust  (which  see),  or 
man  of  sin  predicted  in  the  Word  of  God,  and  from 
that  time  the  church  of  Rome  claimed  to  be  the 
Catholic  or  universal  church,  to  tlie  exclusion  of 
all  from  the  pale  of  the  church  and  the  salvation  of 
Christ  who  refuse  to  acknowledge  subjection  to  the 
Pope  of  Rome.  The  epithet  Catholic,  however,  ap- 
plies in  no  sense  to  the  church,  of  Rome,  wliich  can- 
not with  truth  pretend  to  be  universal,  seeing  that  a 
larger  portion  of  the  Cliristian  world  itself  repudi- 
ates the  claim,  including  not  only  the  immense  body 
of  Protestants,  but  the  whole  Greek  or  Eastern 
church,  which  has  a  far  stronger  claim  to  antiquity 
and  lineal  descent  from  the  apostolic  church  than 
Rome  with  all  her  boasting  can  venture  to  assert. 

CATHOLIC  CHURCH  (Roman).  See  Roman 
Catdolic  Church. 

CATHOLIC  EPISTLES,  a  title  given  to  certain 
books  of  tlie  New  Testament.  These  are  seven  epis- 
tles in  number,  namely,  one  of  James,  two  of  Peter, 
three  of  John,  and  one  of  Jude.  The  appellation 
Catholic  is  bestowed  upon  them,  because,  instead  of 
being  addressed,  like  the  other  Apostolic  Epistles,  to 
particular  churches,  they  are  directed  to  Christians 
genei'ally.  The  terra  Catholic,  as  applied  to  these 
Epistles,  was  first  used  by  Eusebius,  as  a  common 
appellation  in  the  fourth  century ;  but  at  an  earlier 
period,  John's  first  epistle  is  repeatedly  called  a  Ca- 
tholic epistle  by  Origen,  and  by  Dionysius,  bis  op 
of  Alexandi'ia.  Dr.  Hammond,  followed  by  Mac- 
knight,  supposes  that  the  epistles  in  question  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Catholic,  as  being  universally 
acknowledged  and  therefore  canonical. 

CATHOLICOS,  a  name  given  to  the  heads  or 
patriarchs  of  the  Armenian  Church  (which  see), 
of  which  there  are  at  present  three,  although  origi- 
nally there  was  only  one,  who  usually  held  his  seat 
at  the  imperial  residence.  The  highest  dignitary  is 
the  catholicos  of  Etchmiadziii,  who  has  mider  his 
jurisdiction  the  wdiole  of  Turcomania  or  Armenia 
Major.  He  has  been  appointed  by  the  Czar  since 
1828,  Armenia  having  been  subject  to  Russia  from 
that  time,  and  he  has  under  him  a  synod  and 
an  imperial  procurator.  The  next  in  rank  is  the 
2i 
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catholicos  of  Sis,  a  city  in  Cilicia,  wlio  1ms  a  limitcfl 
province  in  Syria  and  tlie  south  of  Anatolia.  The 
third  catholicos,  that  of  Aghtamar,  an  island  in  Lake 
Van  rules  over  Koordistan,  but  his  authority  is 
somewhat  doubtful.  This  functionary  assumed  the 
title  of  catholicos  in  A.  n.  1114,  and  although  not 
recorcnized  for  two  centuries,  it  was  at  length  ad- 
mitted ;  but  to  this  day  his  authority  is  looked 
upon  with  no  very  favourable  feelings.  The  catholi- 
cos alone  can  ordain  bishops,  and  consecrate  the 
sacred  oil  which  is  used  in  various  ceremonies  of  the 
church.  Both  the  Georgian  and  JTingrelian  Chris- 
tians have  a  pontiff'  at  their  head,  who  bears  the  title 
of  catholicos,  but  who  pays  tribute  to  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople. 

CATIIOLIKIN,  two  officers  in  the  ancient  Jew- 
ish temple,  who  were  head  treasurers,  and  were  only 
inferior  in  authority  to  the  liigh-priest  and  the  Sa- 
gan.  Maimonides  says  of  the  cathoUkin,  that  "  they 
were  to  be  to  the  safian  as  the  satjan  was  to  the 
hit}!i-j)riesl,  substitutes  and  assistants,  and  next  in 
place  and  honour."  The  business  of  the  temple  more 
especially  consisted  of  its  service  and  the  man- 
agement of  its  revenues.  Now,  as  there  were  infe- 
rior priests  that  perfomied  the  daily  service,  and  as 
there  were  treasurers  of  a  lower  order  that  received 
the  oblations,  and  whatever  was  brought  into  the 
common  stock ;  so  the  high  priest,  the  sagan,  and 
the  two  catholikin  were  overseers  both  of  the  one 
and  the  other,  that  the  treasury  might  be  properly 
arranged  for  the  use  of  the  temple,  and  tliat  the  sa- 
cred service  might  be  perfonned  as  it  ought  to  be. 

CATIUS,  a  god  among  the  ancient  I'omans,  who 
was  looked  upon  as  developing  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren when  beginning  to  think. 

CATOPTROMANCY  (Gr.  catoptron,  a  looking- 
glass,  and  manteia,  divination),  a  species  of  divina- 
tion by  which  objects  or  persons  are  alleged  to  ap- 
pear to  the  eyes  of  a  spectator  in  a  mirror.  See 
Divination. 

CAUCON,  the  most  ancient  god  of  the  Messe- 
nians. 

CAUSIUS,  a  surname  of  jEsculAPIUS  (which 
see),  derived  from  Cans  in  Arcadia,  where  he  was 
worshipped. 

CAVEAT,  a  caution  entered  in  the  spiritual 
courts  in  England  to  stop  probates,  licenses,  adminis- 
trations, &c.  from  being  granted  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  party  that  enters  it. 

CEBRON,  a  river-god  in  Troas. 

CI'XILIA  (St.)  Festival  of,  a  festival  of  the 
Romish  church,  celebrated  on  the  22d  November,  in 
honour  of  St.  Cecilia,  virgin  and  martyr. 

CI':IM1:LIARCHS  (Gr.  eeimdii,  sacred  vessels, 
and  archo.  to  rule),  subordinate  officers  in  the  early 
Christian  church,  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  charge 
of  the  sacred  vessels,  utensils,  and  such  precious 
things  as  were  laid  up  in  the  sacred  repository  of  the 
church.  The  office  was  usually  assigned  to  some 
presbyter  who  had  deacons  under  him. 


CEIMELIARCHIUM,  the  repository  of  the  vest- 
ments, vessels,  and  utensils  in  ancient  Christian 
churches,  which  were  committed  to  the  charge  of  the 
CEiMiiLlARCii  (see  jireceding  article),  as  overseer  of 
the  deacons  in  this  department  at  least  of  their  duty. 

CELEDONES,  goddesses  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  who  were  believed  to  possess,  like  the  Si- 
rens, the  most  attractive  and  winning  influence  by 
their  songs. 

CELESTLVL  DEITIES,  those  of  the  superior 
gods  of  the  Roman  mythology  who  were  supposed 
to  have  their  abode  in  heaven.  They  possessed  pe- 
culiar authority,  and  were  held  in  the  highest  rever- 
ence. As  the  celestial  above  all  the  other  gods  were 
imagined  to  be  pre-eminently  emploj'ed  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  world,  and,  therefore,  to  have  the 
greatest  influence  over  the  afTairs  of  men,  the  wor- 
.ship  awarded  to  them  was  of  the  highest  kind.  The 
names  of  these  illustrious  divinities  among  the  Ro- 
mans were  Jiipiter,  Apollo,  Mercury,  Bacchus,  and 
Mars :  Juno,  Minerva,  Vemu<,  Latona,  and  Aurora. 

CELESTIAL  NYMRHS,  those  genu  among  the 
ancient  heathens  who  guided  the  spheres  of  the  hea- 
vens, and  dispensed  the  influences  of  the  stars  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

CELESTIXES,  an  order  of  Romish  monks  insti- 
tuted by  Peter  de  Meudon,  a  monk  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  who  was  elected  Pope  in  A.  D.  1294,  under 
the  name  of  Celestin  V.  The  order  was  confirmed 
at  the  second  general  council  of  Lyons  by  Pope 
Gregory  X.  in  A.  D.  127.3.  The  Celestines  soon 
increased  to  a  great  extent  in  Italy,  and  were  hitro- 
diiccd  into  France  by  Philip  the  Fair.  Some  allege 
this  order  to  have  been  instituted  by  Peter  Damien, 
so  far  back  as  A.  D.  1078,  and  that  the  dress  of 
those  monks  was  of  a  blue  or  celestial  colour,  whence 
they  received  the  name  of  Celestines.  There  are 
thirty nine  monasteries  of  this  order  in  Italy,  and 
twenty-one  in  France.  The  monks  wear  a  white 
cassock  with  a  patience,  scapulary,  hood,  and  cowl, 
all  black. 

CELIBACY,  the  unmarried  state.  "  Forbidding 
to  marry"  is  laid  domi  in  Sacred  Scriptm-e  as  one  of 
the  marks  of  tlie  gi'cat  apostasy  predicted  by  the 
Apostle  Paul,  1  Tim.  iv.  3.  Keejiing  this  p,a.ss,age 
in  view,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  Romish 
church  alone  is  characterized  by  the  denunciation  of 
marriage  as  in  particular  circumstances  unlawful  and 
sinful.  Thus  the  coimcil  of  Trent  declares,  "  Who- 
soever shall  aflirm  that  persons  in  holy  orders  or 
regulars  who  have  made  a  solenui  profession  of  chas- 
tity may  marry,  let  him  be  accin-scd."  Again,  the 
same  council  decrees, "  Whosoever  shall  affirm  tliat  the 
conjugal  state  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  life  of  virginity 
or  celiljacy,  and  that  it  is  not  better  and  more  con- 
ducive to  happiness  to  remain  in  virginity  or  celi- 
bacy than  to  be  married,  let  him  be  accursed."  This 
attempt  to  throw  discredit  on  the  married  state  is  at 
utter  variance  with  the  express  statements  of  the 
Divine  Word.     The  institution  of  marriage,  while 
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man  was  yet  in  a  state  of  innocence,  initarnished 
by  the  evil  effects  of  the  fall,  shows  tliat,  in  its  ori- 
ginal essential  character,  this  appointment  must  be 
sinless.  Besides,  the  most  eminent  of  the  ancient 
saints  were  man-icd;  for  instance,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abra- 
ham, and  Moses.  By  the  express  arrangement  of 
God,  the  high-priest  under  the  Mosaic  law  was  to  be 
married,  as  we  find  in  Lev.  xxi.  12 — 14.  The  Apos- 
tle Peter  and  the  Evangelist  Philip,  were  both  mar- 
ried, and  our  blessed  Lord,  while  on  earth,  gi'aced 
a  maniage-feast  with  his  presence,  and  perfonned 
his  first  miracle  on  the  occasion.  "  That  the  clergy 
may  not  marry"  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  "  and  that  marriage  is  to  them  a  pollution." 
"  A  bishop  must  be  the  husband  of  one  wife"  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  Bible,  "  one  that  rulcth  well  his  own 
house,  having  his  children  in  subjection  with  all  gra- 
vity." Aaron  the  high-priest  was  married,  Exod.  vi. 
23.  Caiaphas  the  high-priest  was  manied,  John 
xviii.  13.  Paul  asserts  his  liberty  to  maiTy  if  he 
chose,  1  Cor.  ix.  5. 

While  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  unite 
in  discountenancing  celibacy,  and  speaking  favoura- 
bly of  the  married  state,  it  is  strange  that  unscrip- 
tural  notions  on  this  subject  should  have  begun  at 
so  early  a  period  to  prevail  in  the  Christian  church. 
Even  in  the  commencement  of  the  third  century  we 
learn,  from  the  writings  of  TertuUian,  tliat  celiliacy 
had  already  come  to  be  regarded  as  highly  nierito- 
rious,  and  marriage  as  to  some  extent  a  dishonour 
and  a  discredit  to  Christians  of  both  sexes.  Thus 
tliis  earliest  of  the  Latin  fathers,  when  dissuading 
fi'ora  second  marriages,  saj'S,  "  May  it  not  suffice 
thee  to  have  fallen  from  that  higli  rank  of  immacu- 
late virginity  liy  once  marrying,  and  so  descend- 
ing to  a  second  stage  of  honoiu\"  Jlosheim  repre- 
sents the  notion  as  being  prevalent  at  a  very  early 
period,  that  the  married  were  more  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  wicked  demons  than  the  unmarried. 
This  absurd  idea  led,  as  a  natural  consequence,  to  the 
opinion  being  extensively  spread,  that  lairaarried 
men  were  far  more  suitable  for  the  sacred  office  than 
such  as  had  contracted  the  defilement  of  matrimony. 
In  the  time  of  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  who 
suffered  martyrdom  A.  D.  258,  many  young  women 
had  been  prevailed  upon  to  take  the  vow  of  perpe- 
tual celibacy,  and  the  language  in  wliich  this  Chris- 
tian writer  addresses  them  shows  in  what  estimation 
these  vows  were  held.  "  Great  are  the  wages,"  says 
he,  "  which  await  yon ;  the  high  reward  of  virtue, 
the  great  recompense  to  be  conferred  upon  chastity. 
Not  only  shall  your  lot  and  portion  be  equal  to  that 
of  the  other  sex,  but  ye  shall  be  equal  to  the  angels 
of  God." 

The  first  decree  which  formally  prohibited  clergy- 
men from  marrying  after  ordination,  was  passed  at  a 
council  held  at  Ancyra  in  Galatia,  A.  D.  314.  Even 
this  decree,  however,  was  not  absolute  and  universal 
in  its  application ;  for  it  excepted  those  wdio  at  the 
time  of  their  ortUnation  made  an  explicit  profession 


of  an  intention  to  marry,  as  being  in  their  case  un- 
avoidable. Clergymen  who  were  in  this  position  re- 
ceived a  license  to  marry,  and  were  declared  free 
from  all  censure  for  so  doing.  If  a  candidate  for  or- 
dination was  already  maiTied,  he  was  not  called  upon 
to  put  away  his  wife,  unless  he  had  married  a  wi- 
dow, or  a  divorced  person,  or  a  harlot,  or  a  slave,  or 
an  actress.  An  attempt  was  made  at  the  council  of 
Nice,  A.  D.  .325,  but  witliout  success,  to  procure  an 
enactment  that  all  clergymen,  who  had  maiTied  be- 
fore their  ordination,  should  withdraw  from  tlieir 
wives.  The  utmost,  however,  that  the  favourers  of 
celibacy  could  obtain  from  the  council  was  a  fresh 
sanction  to  the  established  rule  or  tradition,  that  none 
should  marry  after  ordination.  It  is  plain,  from  the 
writings  of  even  the  most  eminent  of  the  Nicene 
fiithers,  that  tlie  most  extravagant  notions  prevailed 
in  the  fourth  eentmy  as  to  the  sanctity  and  merit  of 
tlie  celibate  life.  At  length,  Siricius,  who  occupied 
the  Papal  chair  from  A.  D.  385  to  398,  issued  his  de- 
crees strictly  enjoining  celibacy  on  the  clergy ; 
which  decrees,  however,  while  they  were  readily 
admitted  and  re-echoed  by  several  western  synods, 
were  rejected  witli  the  utmost  firmness  by  the  sy- 
nods of  the  east.  And  it  was  not,  indeed,  for  several 
centuries  after  this  period  that  the  doctrine  of  celi- 
bacy, as  enforced  by  Siricius  and  his  successors,  was 
submitted  to  by  the  great  ma?s  of  the  French,  Ger- 
man, Spanish,  and  English  clergy. 

In  the  theology  of  Rome,  the  bishop,  the  priest, 
and  the  deacon  are  forbidden  to  marry  ;  but  Romish 
writers  are  far  from  bei)ig  agreed  on  the  question, 
whether  celibacy  be  of  divine  or  human  appoint- 
ment. One  party  considers  it  as  being  commanded 
by  God,  and,  therefore,  a  matter  of  faith  and  moral 
obligation,  which  neither  the  pope  nor  the  universal 
church  can  alter  or  modify.  Of  tliis  opinion  were 
Jerome,  Epiphanius,  Siricius,  and  Innocent.  An- 
other party  reckons  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  a 
matter  of  merely  human  appointment,  and,  therefore, 
a  point  not  of  fiiith,  but  of  discipline,  capable  of  being 
altered  or  even  repealed  by  liunian  authority.  This 
is  the  view  of  tlie  subject  which  is  most  generally 
recognized  in  the  Romish  churcli.  A  third  party  exists 
among  Romanists  whicli  strongly  disapproves  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  regarding  it  as 
not  only  useless,  but  hurtful.  The  opposition  to  the 
prohibition  of  marriage,  which  has  been  manifested 
even  in  the  bosom  of  the  Romish  communion,  has  in 
every  age  been  persevering  and  powerful.  The 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  says  Pius  II.,  is  supported  by 
strong  reasons,  but  opposed  by  stronger.  The  Ger- 
man emperor  and  clergy  suiiplicated  Pius  IV.  to 
repeal  the  enactments  on  this  subject.  Augustine, 
the  Bavarian  ambassador  at  Trent,  petitioned  the 
council  against  clerical  celibacy,  which  he  declared 
was  not  of  divine  right,  nor  commanded  by  God. 
The  French  king  and  clergy  presented  a  similar  pe- 
tition to  the  pope  in  1501.  No  doctrine,  indeed, 
maintained  by  the  Church  of  Rome  has  been  pro- 
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ductive  of  more  -n-ide-spread  discontent  and  greater 
mischief  withiii  her  pale  than  the  doctrine  of  clerical 
celibacy. 

CELL,  the  private  apartment  of  a  monk  in  a  Ro- 
mish monastery.  In  its  primary  sense,  the  word 
means  a  store-room  of  any  kind.  The  interior  of  a 
temple  among  the  ancient  heathens  was  also  called 
celhi ;  and  as  there  was  sometimes  more  than  one 
cella  under  the  same  roof,  each  of  them  received  the 
name  of  the  deity  whose  statue  it  contained.  The 
inner  parts  of  the  porticos  of  the  ancient  Christian 
churches  were  sometimes  divided  into  little  cells  or 
places  of  retirement  on  the  walls  of  the  church, 
where  any  one  might  privately  employ  himself  in 
reading,  meditation,  or  prayer.  The  cell  of  a  Ro- 
mish monk  is  a  small  apartment,  and  some  idea  of 
its  furniture  may  be  formed  from  the  following  brief 
extract  from  Cardinal  Wiseman's  '  Lives  of  the  Five 
Saints.'  Describing  the  cell  which  was  occupied  by 
St.  Joseph  of  the  cross,  he  says,  "  A  rough  seat  and 
a  table,  a  bed,  consisting  of  two  narrow  planks  with 
two  sheepskins,  and  a  wretched  woollen  coverlet,  a 
stool  to  rest  his  wounded  legs  upon  ; — the.-e,  with  his 
Breviary,  formed  the  whole  furniture  of  his  cell." 

CELLITES,  a  sect  which  arose  at  Antwerp  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  Its  members  were  also 
called  Akxian-t,  or  brethren  and  sisters  of  Alexius, 
because  they  had  Alexius  for  their  patron  saint.  The 
name  CclUtei  was  derived  from  the  cells  in  which 
they  resided.  They  spent  their  time  chiefly  in  visit- 
ing and  comforting  the  sick,  conversing  and  praying 
with  the  dying,  attending  to  the  burial  of  the  dead, 
more  particularly  of  those  who  had  died  of  the 
plague,  and  following  their  remains  to  the  grave  with 
funeral  dirges.  From  the  slow  solemn  strains  in 
which  they  sang  these  dirges,  they  were  spoken  of 
by  the  common  people  under  the  familiar  appellation 
of  Lollards  (which  see).  They  were  laymen  who 
devoted  themselves  to  works  of  mercy,  thus  supply- 
ing the  lack  of  service  among  the  clergy  who  at  that 
period  neglected  their  duty  to  a  melancholy  extent. 

CELLULARI,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  monks, 
as  in  the  writings  of  Sidonius  ApoUinarius,  from 
their  living  in  cells.  See  Monastery. 
CELTS  (Religion  of  the).  See  Druidism. 
CEMETERY  (Gr.  place  of  repose),  a  place  of  in- 
terment. For  the  importance  attached  to  the  abodes 
of  the  dead,  and  the  purposes  to  which  they  were 
applied  among  the  early  Christians,  see  Catacombs. 
In  the  Romish  church  great  importance  is  attached 
to  the  consecration  of  a  cemetery.  On  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  ceremony  five  wooden  crosses  are  placed 
throughout  the  cemetery,  a  higher  one  in  the  centre, 
and  four  others,  each  the  height  of  a  man,  at  the  dif- 
ferent extremities.  In  front  of  each  of  the  crosses  a 
wooden  post  is  fixed  in  the  earth,  and  on  its  top 
are  placed  three  candles  of  three  ounces  weight 
each  ;  also  ladders  by  which  the  pontiff  may  ascend 
80  as  to  reach  the  summits  of  the  crosses ;  a  large 
vessel  full  of  water,  a  vessel  of  salt,  and  a  faldstool 


in  front  of  the  central  cross.     In  the  moraing,  the 
pontiff,  dressed  in  pontifical  robes,  proceeds  to  the 
ground  with  the  ministers,  whereupon  the  fifteen  can- 
dles are  lighted,  and  the  pontiff,  taking  oS"  Ids  mi- 
tre, and  standing  before  the  central  cross  and  can- 
dles, says  the  first  prayer :  "  That  at  our  entrance 
Iiere,  this  cemetery  be   purged,  hal -flowed,  sanc- 
ti  -f  fied,  and  conse  -f  crated."     The  ceremony  pro- 
ceeds thus  :  "  Then  the  pontiff'  having  put  on  his  mi- 
tre, lies  before  the  cross  on  the  faldstool, and  the  litany 
is  chanted  with  the  usual  thrice  repeated  additions, 
suited  to  the  occasion.     The  litany  ended,  the  pon- 
tiff rises  in  his  mitre,  and  blesses  the  salt  and  water. 
This  done,  he  goes  to  the  cross  in  the  extremity,  op- 
posite to  the  central  one,  and  there  begins,  his  mitre 
off,   the   Antiphon,   '  Sprinkle  me,   O    Lord,'   with 
Psalm  1, '  Have  mercy  upon  me,  0  God.'     During 
this  chant  he  goes  round  and  perambulates  the  whole 
ground  of  the  cemetery,  moving  to  the  right,  and 
sprinkling  the  holy  water  everywhere.    This  finished, 
he  returns  to  the  cross  in  the  centre  ;  and  there  put- 
ting off  his  mitre,  and  looking  to  the  cross  itself,  he 
says  another  prayer,  that  God  would  '  vouchsafe  to 
pu  -I-  rge,  hal  +  low,  and  sane  +  tify  this  cemetery.' 
After  this  lie  censes  the  same  cross  ;  and  fixes  on  its 
summit  one  of  the  three  lighted  candles,  and  in  like 
manner  the  other  two,  on  the  two  arms  of  the  same. 
Which  done,  he  puts  on  his  mitre,  and  goes  to  the 
cross  behind  the  central  one  ;  still  sprinkling  as  he 
goes,  and  saying  with  the  ministers  the  following 
Psalms,  viz.  vi.   and  xxxi.     Which  concluded,  the 
pontiff  standing  before  that  same  cross,  having  jmt 
off  his  mitre,  says,  a  third  'hal  +  lowing  and  sancti- 
-f  fying'  prayer,  '  that  the  bodies  entering  into  this 
cemetery  may  have  here  a  seat  of  rest  and  protec- 
tion from  all  incursion  of  evil  spirits.'     The  Collect 
concluded,  he  censes  the  cross  itself,  and  puts  the 
three  candles  on  it  exactly  as  on  the  preceding  one. 
Then  putting  on  his  mitre,  he  proceeds  to  the  cross 
on  the  right  of  that  in  the  centre,  always  sprinkling 
the  cemetery  with  the  holy  water  as  he  goes,  and 
saying    with  the     ministers,    Psalm   xxxvii.      The 
Psalm  ended,  the  pontiff  standing  before  that  cross, 
and  putting  off  his  mitre,  .says  : 

"  O  Lord  God,  shepherd  of  eternal  glory  .  .  . 
vouchsafe,  we  most  humbly  beseech  thee,  to  keep 
this  cemetery  of  thy  servants  from  all  filthy  defile- 
ment, and  the  snares  of  andean  qnrits,  to  cleanse  and 
hal  -I-  low  it ;  and  cease  not  to  grant  to  the  human 
bodies  coming  into  this  place  perpetual  purity  ;  that 
whosoever  shall  have  received  the  sacrament  of  bap- 
tism, and  persevered  to  the  end  of  life  in  the  Catho- 
lic faith,  and  at  their  departure  out  of  this  world, 
connnended  their  bodies  to  repose  in  this  cemetery  ; 
the  souls  of  the  same,  together  with  their  bodies,  may, 
at  the  sounding  of  the  angelic  trumpets,  receive  the 
everlastbig  rewards  of  the  heavenly  joys.  Through 
Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 

"Next  he  censes  the  cross  itself,  and  fixes  the 
candles  on  its  sumuut  and  iiruis,  &c.,  as  before.  Then 
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he  goes  to  the  cross  on  the  left  hand,  still  sprhik- 
ling,  &c.,  and  suiging  with  the  ministers,  Psalm  ci. 
There  he  performs  the  same  ceremonies ;  and  then 
returns  to  the  cross  in  the  centre,  sprinkling  on,  and 
chanting  Psalms  cxxix.  and  cxlii.  When  standing 
before  the  cross  itself,  and  taking  off  his  mitre,  he 
again  '  beseeches  God  to  vouchsafe  to  hal  +lo\v, 
sancti  +  fy,  and  conse+cvate  this  cemetery,'  &c. 
Tlien,  with  his  hands  stretched  before  his  breast,  he 
says  the  Preface ;  after  which  he  repeats  all  the 
same  rites  as  at  the  otlier  crosses ;  and  then  offers 
another  hal  +  lowing  Collect.  The  consecration  is 
concluded  with  a  mass  in  the  church." 

Burial  places  in  early  times  received  the  name  of  cc- 
meteries,  sleeping-places,  not  only  from  the  belief  that 
the  dead  rest  from  their  eartldy  labours  and  sorrows, 
but  as  pointing  out  the  hope  of  a  future  resurrec- 
tion. In  early  times  churches  were  often  erected 
over  the  graves  of  martyrs,  and  in  the  places  where 
the  cemeteries  were,  and  accordingly  a  cemetery 
came  to  be  used  for  the  name  of  a  church.  Gregory 
of  Tours,  who  lived  about  A.  D.  570,  is  the  first 
writer  who  makes  any  mention  of  the  consecration 
of  cemeteries.  The  heathens  were  accustomed,  in 
ancient  tunes,  to  reckon  these  places  sacred,  and  the 
violation  of  them  a  kind  of  sacrilege.  See  Church- 
yard. 

CEN.EUS,  a  surname  of  Zicu.s,  derived  from 
Cape  Cen.'cum  in  Eubcea,  where  he  had  a  temple. 

CENOBITES,  a  name  given  to  monks  who  lived 
in  communities,  as  distinguished  from  hermits  or 
Anchorets  (which  see),  who  lived  alone.  The 
founder  of  the  Ceuobite  system  was  Pachomius, 
who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  estab- 
lished a  society  of  monks  on  Tabennaj,  an  island  of 
the  Nile  in  Upper  Egypt ;  and  so  popular  did  the 
new  and  freer  mode  of  ascetic  life  become,  that  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  Pachomius  himself,  his  adherents 
numbered  3,000,  and  afterwards  7,000  members. 
So  rapidly  did  it  go  on  increasing,  that  in  the  first 
half  of  the  fifth  century  the  Cenobites  numbered 
no  fewer  than  50,000.  The  whole  association  was 
called  a  crenobium,  a  term  which  afterwards  came 
to  be  applied  to  single  cloisters.  Pachomius  was 
originally  at  the  head  of  the  whole  institution,  and 
afterwards  his  successors  the  abbots  of  the  cloister,  in 
which  the  institution  had  its  origin,  continued  to  be 
regarded  as  the  superiors  of  the  whole  coenobium. 
The  title  which  the  superior  received  was  abbot  or 
abbas-general,  or  as  he  was  styled  in  Greek,  the 
Archimandrite  (which  see).  The  original  ar- 
rangements of  a  coenobium  are  thus  described  by 
Neander : 

"  The  entire  monkish  society  was  distributed,  ac- 
cording to  the  various  degi'ces  of  progress  which  its 
members  had  attained  in  the  spiritual  life,  into  sev- 
eral classes,  twenty-four  in  all,  after  the  number  of 
letters  in  the  alphabet ;  and  each  of  these  classes  had 
its  own  presiding  officer,  as  to  each  also  was  assigned 
its  particular  labom-s.     They  employed  themselves 


in  the  ordinary  monkisli  avocations ;  such  as  weav- 
ing baskets,  for  which  they  made  use  of  the  rushes 
of  the  Nile,  fabricating  mats  or  coverings,  not  ne- 
glecting, liowever,  other  kinds  of  business,  such  as 
agriculture,  and  sliip  building.  At  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  each  cloister  possessed  a  vessel  of  its 
own,  built  by  the  monks  themselves.  Palladius, 
who  visited  the  Egyptian  cloisters  about  this  time, 
found,  in  the  cloister  of  Panopolis, — which  also  be- 
longed to  this  association  of  monks,  and  contained 
within  it  three  hundred  members, — fifteen  tailors, 
seN'cn  smiths,  four  carpenters,  twelve  camel-drivers, 
and  fifteen  tanners.  Each  cloister  had  its  steward 
who  provided  for  the  bodily  wants  of  all,  and  with 
whom  the  fabrics,  when  finished,  were  deposited ; 
and  all  these  stewards  were  placed  under  a  general 
steward  of  the  whole  association,  who  was  stationed 
at  the  principal  cloister.  The  latter  had  the  over- 
sight of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  entire 
coenobium  ;  to  him  were  given  over  all  the  products 
of  monkish  labour.  He  shipped  them  to  Alexan- 
dria, where  they  were  sold,  to  provide  means  for 
purchasing  such  stores  as  the  cloisters  needed ;  and 
whatever  remained  after  these  wants  were  supplied, 
was  distributed  among  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the 
decrepit,  of  this  populous,  though  impoverished  coun- 
try. A  part  also  was  sent  to  the  prisons.  Twice  in 
tlie  year,  on  tlie  feast  of  Easter,  and  in  the  mouth 
Mesori,  (about  the  season  of  our  August,)  all  the 
superiors  of  the  single  cloisters  met  together  in  the 
principal  cloister.  At  the  last  meeting,  they  brought 
in  rejiorts  of  the  administration  of  their  office.  It 
was  at  this  time,  the  reconciliation  of  all  with  God 
and  with  each  other  was  celebrated. 

"  No  person  who  wished  to  be  taken  into  the 
society  of  the  monks  was  admitted  at  once ;  but  he 
was  first  asked,  whetlier  he  had  not  committed  a 
crime,  and  was  not  seeking  refuge,  among  the  monks, 
from  civil  penalties ;  whether  he  was  his  own  mas- 
ter, and  therefore  wan-anted  to  decide  on  his  mode 
of  life ;  whether  he  deemed  himself  capable  of  re- 
nouncing his  property,  and  everything  he  called  his 
own.  He  must,  in  the  next  place,  submit  to  a  period 
of  probation,  before  he  could  be  received  into  the 
number  of  regular  monks.  He  was  adopted  on 
pledging  himself  to  live  according  to  the  monastic 
rules.  Pachomius  also  founded,  at  this  early  period, 
cloisters  of  nuns,  which  received  the  means  of  sup- 
port from  the  cloisters  of  the  monks." 

The  circumstances  which  suggested  to  Pachomius 
the  formation  of  the  first  conventual  establishment 
for  females  were  these  : — "  During  his  seclusion  on 
the  i.-^land  of  Tabenna,  he  was  visited  by  his  only 
sister,  anxious  to  behold  a  brother  from  whom  she 
had  been  so  long  divided.  But  the  stern  recluse,  in 
conformity  with  a  vow  he  had  made  never  to  speak 
to  woman,  refused,  notwithstanding  her  repeated 
solicitations,  to  admit  her  to  an  interview.  He.  sent 
her,  however,  an  injunction  to  imitate  his  example, 
by  withdrawing  herself  from  the  world,  and  to  fonn 
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ail  institution  for  those  of  her  own  sex,  similar  to 
that  wliich  lie  had  himself  fomided.  With  these  in- 
structions she  complied,  and,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Pachoniius,  a  place  of  retreat  for  female  re- 
cluses, over  which  she  [iresided,  was  in  a  short  time 
formed  on  the  neigliboiirini;  island  of  Tismene.  As 
Pachoniius  died  in  A.  n.  348,  the  erection  of  this, 
the  first  Christian  convent,  may  be  dated  somewhere 
between  the  years  340  and  350.  The  conventual 
profession  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
so  popular,  at  this  period,  as  the  monastic.  In  A.  D. 
420,  the  nunnery  of  Tismene  contained  only  four 
hundred  inmates,  whereas  the  monastery  of  Tabcnna, 
even  in  the  lifetime  of  its  founder,  numbered  more 
than  twice  as  many  thousands.  Indeed,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  conventual  institution,  compared  with 
the  monastic,  was  for  long  very  tardy ;  and  it  was 
not  till  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  century,  as 
we  learn  from  Hospinian,  that  the  erection  of  nun- 
neries became  in  aii}-  measure  general. 

"  The  date  now  assigned  to  the  tirst  foundation  of 
conventual  institutions  is  somewhat  later  than  that 
generally  claimed  by  the  writers  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  According  to  the  learned  men  of  that  per- 
suasion, two  female  saints,  Syncletica  and  Basilissa, 
■who  both  lived  nearly  half  a  century  before  the  sister 
of  Pachoniius,  contest  the  honour  which  we  have  as- 
signed to  the  latter.  It  does  not,  however,  appear, 
from  any  evidence  to  wliicli  we  have  had  access, 
that  either  of  these  ladies,  although  eminent  recluses 
of  their  day,  attempted  the  formation  of  what  may 
be  considered  as  a  conventual  establishment.  It  is, 
besides,  extremely  improbable  that  the  convent,  the 
less  popular  institution  of  the  two,  should,  in  point 
of  time,  have  preceded  the  monastery.  The  title, 
therefore,  to  the  honour  in  question  must,  we  con- 
ceive, be  awarded  to  the  nameless  sister  of  the  ab- 
bot of  Tabenna ;  for,  to  the  disappointment,  doubt- 
less, of  the  fair  sisterhood  of  modern  days,  the  de- 
signation of  their  illustrious  foundress  has,  unhap- 
pily, been  engulphed  in  the  oblivious  stream  of 
time." 

Numerous  similar  communities  to  those  established 
by  Pachomius,  rapidly  sprung  up  in  all  parts  of 
Egypt,  adopting  his  rule,  which  indeed  seems  to 
have  been  in  very  general  repute  in  the  East,  until 
it  was  superseded  by  that  of  Basil.  Even  after  that 
period  it  was  still  followed  by  some  monastic  com- 
munities, for  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century,  Anselm,  bishop  of  Ilavelberg,  relates  that 
lie  saw  ill  the  neiglibourliood  of  Constantinople,  a 
monastery  of  this  ancient  order,  containing  a  frater- 
nity of  live  hundred  monks.  From  Egypt  the  Ce- 
nobite  system  passed  into  .Syria,  and  thence  into 
Persia,  where  under  the  sanction  of  Mohammed.anisni 
it  still  continues  to  exist.  Before  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century,  the  .system  had  spread  extensively 
along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
flourishing  monasteries  were  formed  in  the  provinces 
of  Carthage,  Tliagaste,  and  Hippo,  and  soutlnvard  in 


the  regions  of  Abyssinia  and  Etliiopia.  Thus  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time,  had  this  novel  and 
singular  institution  finiily  established  itself  through- 
out the  whole  of  Christianized  Africa,  and  in  every 
part  of  that  vast  and  populous  region  which  stretches 
from  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates  to  the  Eiixine  and 
the  Archipelago.     See  JIoNAcmsM,  Monastery. 

CENONES,  an  order  of  ecclesiastical  functiona- 
ries among  the  Montanists  of  the  second  centurv, 
which  were  superior  to  bishops  and  distinct  from 
them. 

CENOTAPHS,  empty  monuments  erected  in 
honour  of  the  dead,  wlio  were  either  buried  else- 
where, or  whose  bodies  could  not  be  found.  Such 
buildings  were  usual  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  were  accounted  religious  structures.  After 
these  erections  were  completed,  the  souls  of  the  de- 
ceased, for  whom  they  were  intended,  were  three 
times  called  upon  by  n;une  to  occupy  the  liabita- 
tions  prepared  for  them. 

CENRAWATH,  a  sect  of  the  Banians  (which 
see)  in  Hindostan,  who  hold  the  transmigi-ation  of 
souls  so  strictl}-,  that  they  will  not  kill  the  smallest 
insect.  Their  Brahmans  or  priests  wear  a  piece  of 
linen  on  their  mouth  that  no  flies  may  enter.  The 
members  of  this  sect  drink  no  water  without  pre- 
viously boiling  it,  lest  they  should  happen  to  swal- 
low some  insects.  They  have  no  belief  in  either  a 
heaven  or  a  hell,  but  believe  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  which,  they  alleged,  passed  from  one  body 
of  man  or  beast  into  another,  according  to  its  deserts. 
They  burn  the  bodies  of  the  old,  but  bury  those  of 
children  under  three  years  of  age.  Their  widows 
are  not  obliged  to  bury  themselves  along  with  their 
husbands,  but  they  take  upon  themselves  the  vow  of 
perpetual  widowhood.  Women  as  well  as  men  may 
enter  into  the  priesthood,  but  the  women  must  be 
above  twenty  years  of  age,  while  the  men  are  re- 
ceived into  the  sacred  office  so  early  as  nine  years 
old.  Any  one  who  becomes  a  priest  must  assume 
the  priestly  dress,  take  the  vow  of  chastity,  and 
practise  great  austerities,  sometimes  to  such  a  degree, 
that  for  nine  days  in  succession  they  take  nothing 
but  water  with  a  certain  bitter  wood  grated  into  it. 
This  sect  is  held  in  great  contempt  by  all  the  other 
sects  of  the  Banians. 

CENSURES  (Ecclesiastical),  the  various  pitn- 
ishments  inflicted  by  the  Christian  church  upon 
delinquent  members  of  her  conimunion,  in  virtue  of 
that  authority  wliieli  has  been  committed  to  her  by 
Christ,  tlie  great  King  and  Head  of  the  church. 
The  power  of  inflicting  censures  wiis  originally  a 
mere  spiritual  power,  extending  not  to  the  bodies, 
nor  even  to  the  worldly  property  of  men,  except  in 
so  far  as  that  property  was  ecclesiastical,  and  be- 
stowed by  the  church,  in  which  case  she  asserted  her 
right  to  resume  that  which  she  herself  had  given. 
The  better  to  enforce  her  censures,  and  carry  them 
out  into  actual  efl'ect,  it  was  sonielinies  necessary 
even  in  early  times  to  call  for  the  assistance  of  the 
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secular  power,  both  under  heathen  and  Christian 
magistrates.  In  various  councils  canons  were  passed 
authorising  such  appeals  to  tlie  civil  authority,  tliat 
the  censures  of  the  church  might  have  their  due 
force  upon  contumacious  and  obstinate  offenders.  It 
was  not  contemplated,  however,  that  ecclesiasti- 
cal offences  should  be  visited  with  those  severe 
punishments  which  were  afterwards  introduced  by 
civil  magistrates.  Thus  in  the  Theodosian  Code 
are  to  be  found  some  laws  whicli  Aoom  heretics  to 
death.  But  such  severe  enactments  were  very  rarely 
earned  into  execution.  The  ancient  discipline  of 
the  cliurch,  while  it  e.Kcluded  offenders  from  spiri- 
tual privileges,  left  all  their  natural  or  civil  rights 
unaffected.  A  master  did  not  lose  his  natural  autlio- 
rity  over  his  servants,  nor  a  parent  over  his  children, 
by  losing  the  privileges  of  Christian  communion. 
Such  an  unwarranted  extension  of  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority was  reserved  for  the  Church  of  Rome  in  tlie 
time  of  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  commonly  knorni  by 
the  name  of  Hildebrand,  who  claimed  the  right  as 
head  of  tlie  church  on  earth,  to  lay  princes  under 
the  highest  excommunication  or  anathema,  and  tlien, 
in  virtue  of  this  sentence,  to  depose  them  from  their 
thrones,  absolve  the  subjects  from  their  allegiance, 
and  to  dispose  of  their  kingdoms  at  pleasure. 

The  discipline  of  the  ancient  Christian  church 
being  limited  to  the  exercise  of  a  mere  spiritual 
power,  its  ecclesiastical  censures  were  of  a  strictly 
moral  character,  intended  to  boar  upon  the  minds 
and  the  consciences  of  the  erring  members  of  the 
church.  The  first  and  most  lenient  of  these  cen- 
sures consisted  m  a  simple  admonition  (which  see) 
of  the  oflender,  which  was  solemnly  repeated  once 
or  twice  before  proceeding  to  a  more  severe  punish- 
ment, according  to  the  apostolic  arrangement,  "  A 
man  that  is  an  heretic,  after  the  first  and  second  ad- 
monition, reject."  The  s])ace  thus  afforded  for  re- 
pentance after  solemn  admonition,  usually  extended  to 
tlie  period  of  ten  days  ;  at  the  close  of  which,  if  tlie 
offender  remained  obstinate  and  refractory,  the  church 
went  on  to  pronounce  the  still  heavier  sentence  of 
EXCOMMUNICATION  (wliich  See),  Or  exclusion  from  the 
privileges  of  the  Christian  society.  This  form  of 
ecclesiastical  censure  was  of  a  twofold  character, 
which  was  called,  according  to  the  extent  of  its  se- 
verity, the  lesser  or  the  greater  excommunication. 
The  lesser  excommunication  was  usually  termed  sepa- 
ration or  suspension,  and  consisted  in  exclusion  from 
the  participation  of  the  eueharist  and  the  prayers  of 
the  faithful,  the  offender  being  obliged  to  leave  the 
church  when  the  service  of  the  catechumens  was 
ended.  The  council  of  Eliberis  orders  this  species  of 
ecclesiastical  punishment  to  be  inflicted  for  the  space 
of  three  weeks,  on  those  who,  without  necessary 
cause,  were  absent  from  chm-ch  for  tliree  successive 
Sabbaths.  The  gi-eater  excommunication  is  usually 
called  in  the  ancient  canons  the  total  separation  and 
the  Anathem.v  (which  see).  It  consisted  in  a  total 
expulsion  from  the  church,  and  separation  from  all 


communion  in  holy  offices  with  her,  the  offender 
lieing  not  only  debarred  from  the  eueharist,  but  from 
the  prayers,  and  hearing  the  Scriptures  read  or  ex- 
pounded in  any  assembly  of  the  ohurcli.  Nor  was 
this  exclusion  limited  to  the  particuhir  church  with 
wliich  the  excommunicated  person  had  been  con- 
nected, but  as  soon  as  the  sentence  was  pronounced, 
notice  was  given  to  other  churches,  and  sometimes 
by  circular  letters  to  all  eminent  churches  through- 
out the  world,  that  all  churches  might  confirm  and 
ratify  tliis  act  of  discipline  by  refusing  to  admit  such 
a  one  to  their  communion.  This  solemn  ecclesias- 
tical censure  extended  beyond  the  public  communion 
of  tlie  church,  even  to  the  private  intercourse  of  life, 
for  Christians  were  forbidden  to  receive  excommu- 
nicated persons  into  their  houses,  or  to  eat  at  the 
same  table  with  them ;  they  were  not  to  converse 
with  them  familiarly,  while  livuig;  nor  perform  the 
funeral  obsequies  for  them  when  dead,  according  to 
the  usual  rites  of  Christian  burial.  Such  directions 
as  these  were  drawn  up  on  the  model  of  the  rules 
laid  down  by  the  apostle  Paul,  in  regard  to  notorious 
offenders,  who  continued  impenitent.  Thus  in  writ- 
ing to  the  church  at  Corintli,  he  says,  1  Cor.  v.  11, 
"  But  now  I  have  written  unto  you  not  to  keep  com- 
pany, if  any  man  that  is  called  a  brother  be  a  forni- 
cator, or  covetous,  or  an  idolater,  or  a  railer,  or  a 
di'unkard,  or  an  extortioner ;  with  such  an  one  no 
not  to  eat."  And  in  the  same  spirit  he  charges  the 
Christians  at  Thessalonica,  2  Thess.  iii.  14,  "If 
any  man  obey  n'>t  our  word  by  this  epistle,  note 
that  man,  and  have  no  company  with  him,  that  he 
may  be  ashamed."  The  apostle  John  also  is  equally 
explicit  on  this  subject  in  his  Second  Epi.stle,  ver. 
10,  11,  "  If  there  come  any  unto  you,  and  bring  not 
this  doctrine,  receive  him  not  into  your  house,  nei- 
ther bid  him  God  speed :  for  he  that  biddeth  him 
God  speed  is  partaker  of  his  evil  deeds." 

Such  was  the  abhorrence  in  which  the  ancient 
church  held  those  who  were  under  censure,  that  she 
allowed  no  gifts  or  oblations  to  be  received  from  them, 
and  even  refused  to  retain  in  her  possession  those 
gifts  which  any  such  persons  had  freely  offered  while 
tliey  were  ui  communion  with  her.  Tlie  council  of 
Laodieea  forbade  all  men  to  frequent  their  cemeteries, 
and  meetings  held  at  the  monuments  of  their  pre- 
tended martyrs,  or  anywhere  to  pray  with  them.  The 
same  council  also  forbids  all  members  of  the  churcli 
to  intermarry  with  heretics,  unless  they  promise  to 
become  Christians.  Some  authors  allege  that  in  ex- 
treme cases,  to  the  heaviest  censures  of  the  church 
was  added  execration,  or  devoting  the  offender  to 
temporal  destruction.  This  seems  to  have  been  re- 
sorted to  in  the  case  of  Julian  the  Apostate.  It  was 
the  anathema  maranatha  of  the  apostle  Paul,  by  which 
prayer  was  made  unto  God  that  he  would  remove 
the  malefactor  out  of  the  world.  An  instance  of  this 
is  to  be  found  in  Gal.  v.  12,  when  the  apostle  says, 
"  I  would  that  they  were  even  cut  off  which  trouble 
vou." 
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The  objects  of  ecclesiastical  censure  included,  in 
the  ancient  Christian  eliurch,  those  members  of  the 
church  who  fell  into  great  and  scandalous  crimes  af- 
ter baptism.  Intidels  and  unbelievers  were  not 
liable  to  church  discipline ;  neither,  indeed,  were 
catechumens,  who  held  a  middle  position  between 
heathens  and  Christians,  and  could  only  be  punished, 
therefore,  by  being  degi'aded  to  a  lower  rank  in  tlie 
list  of  catechumens.  In  the  infliction  of  censures, 
the  church  made  no  distinction  of  sex  or  quality,  for 
women  were  subjected  to  discipline  as  well  as  men, 
not,  however,  in  their  case — at  least  in  the  early  ages 
— of  a  public  character,  but  they  wept,  and  fested, 
and  did  other  works  of  repentance  in  private.  In 
the  punishment  of  flagrant  offences,  no  regard  was 
had  to  difference  of  rank,  tiie  rich  and  the  poor  be- 
ing viewed  in  the  eye  of  the  church  as  equally  ob- 
liged to  submit  to  tlie  laws  of  discipline,  and  even 
civil  magistrates  and  princes  were  not  exempted  from 
ecclesiastical  censures.  But  in  early  times,  the  ex- 
communication of  princes  never  went  beyond  the 
suspension  of  tliem  from  tlie  privileges  of  the  church, 
in  no  case  interfering  with  the  exercise  of  their  tem- 
poral authority,  or  tampering  in  the  slightest  degree 
with  the  tie  wliich  connected  tliem  with  their  sub- 
jects. To  prevent  the  possibility  of  this,  they 
avoided  laying  upon  princes  the  anathema,  or  greater 
excommunication.  The  first  supreme  prince,  indeed, 
that  ever  underwent  this  liighest  kind  of  church  cen- 
sure, was  the  emperor  Hcmy,  by  Pope  Ilildebrand. 

When  the  early  church  found  it  necessary  and  for 
edification,  to  administer  ecclesiastical  discipline,  the 
utmost  caution  was  exercised  not  to  involve  the  in- 
nocent in  the  same  condemnation  with  the  guilty. 
In  no  case,  therefore,  was  a  son  made  to  suffer  for 
the  offences  of  his  parent,  nor  a  wife  for  those  of  her 
husband ;  and  on  the  same  principle,  the  practice 
which  has  been  so  common  among  the  popes  of  later 
times,  of  laying  whole  churches  and  nations  under  in- 
terdict, was  unknown  among  the  ancient  Christians. 
Some  date  the  original  of  interdicts  from  the  time  of 
Alexander  III.,  about  A.  D.  1160.  The  most  gene- 
ral opinion,  however,  is,  that  they  must  be  traced 
still  further  back  to  the  time  of  Hildebrand,  who 
was  the  first  to  take  it  upon  liim  to  depose  princes. 
So  afraid  was  the  early  eliurch  of  condemning  the 
guiltless,  that  an  unjust  sentence  of  that  kind  was 
believed  to  recoil  upon  tlie  liead  of  him  that  pro- 
nounced it.  Tims  Augustine  declares,  "  That  a  man 
had  needs  be  very  careful  whom  he  binds  on  earth, 
for  unju.st  bonds  will  be  loosed  by  the  justice  of  Hea- 
ven ;  and  not  only  so,  but  turn  to  the  condemnation 
of  him  that  imposes  tliern ;  for  though  rash  judg- 
ment often  hurts  not  liim  who  is  rashly  judged,  yet 
the  rashness  of  him  that  judges  rashly  will  turn  to 
his  own  disadvantage.  In  the  meantime  it  is  no  de- 
triment to  a  man  to  have  his  name  struck  out  of  the 
diptychs  of  tlie  church  by  luiman  ignorance,  if  an  evil 
conscience  do  not  blot  him  out  of  I  he  book  of  life." 
'I'o  avoid  this  misapplication  of  ecclesiastical  cen- 


sures, the  ancient  church  laid  down  several  useful 
rides  to  be  observed  in  the  exercise  of  discipline. 
Thus,  besides  the  salutary  regulation  that  no  one 
was  to  be  subjected  to  ecclesiastical  censure  without 
receiving  a  previous  admonition,  it  was  also  ordered 
that  no  man  .should  be  condemned  in  his  absence, 
without  being  allowed  liberty  to  answer  for  himself, 
unless  he  contumaciously  refused  to  appear.  An- 
other important  regulation  was,  that  censures  should 
only  be  inflicted  in  case  of  legal  conviction,  which 
might  be  reached  either  by  the  confession  of  the  of- 
fender himself,  by  the  credible  evidence  of  trustwor- 
thy witnesses,  or  by  the  fact  being  so  notorious  as 
to  preclude  all  necessity  of  a  regular  proof.  If  any 
man  had  been  exposed  to  church  censure  unjustly, 
whether  living  or  dead,  and  the  injustice  was  disco- 
vered after  his  decease,  then  the  mode  which  was 
followed  in  order  to  restore  him  to  the  communion 
of  the  church,  was  to  insert  his  name  in  the  dip- 
tychs from  which  it  had  been  expunged. 

But  the  question  still  remains  to  be  considered, 
what  were  the  particular  crimes  which  subjected  of- 
fenders in  the  early  church  to  ecclesiastical  censures. 
The  distinction  which  has  long  been  recognized  in 
the  Romish  Church  between  mortal  and  venial  sins 
was  then  imknown,  at  least  in  the  sense  in  which 
Romanists  understand  the  distinction.  All  .sins  were 
viewed  as  mortal,  that  is,  deserving  of  death  in  the 
sight  of  God,  the  principle  being  recognized  which  is 
stated  by  the  apostle  Paul,  Rom.  vi.  23,  "  The  wages 
of  sin  is  death."  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  rea- 
dily admitted  that  some  sins  were  more  heinous  and 
aggravated  than  others.  A  threefold  distinction  is 
laid  down  by  Augustine  in  his  book  on  faith  and 
works.  Thus  some  sins  are  so  great,  as  to  deserve 
to  be  punished  with  excommunication,  as  the  apostle 
says,  "  To  deliver  such  an  one  unto  Satan  for  the 
destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved 
in  the  day  of  the  Lord."  Again,  there  are  other  of- 
fences which  are  simply  to  be  visited  with  admoni- 
tion, such  as  those  to  which  our  Lord  refers  when  he 
says,  "  Tell  him  of  his  fault  between  him  and  thee 
alone  ;  if  he  hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother." 
Lastly,  there  are  other  offences  which  are  to  be  met 
by  forgiveness,  as  our  Lord  teaches  in  his  own 
prayer,  "  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive 
them  that  trespass  against  us."  The  last  species  of 
oflenccs  here  referred  to  by  Augustine,  cannot  be 
considered  as  exposing  the  offender  to  the  public 
censures  of  the  church  ;  and,  accordingly,  that  dis- 
tinguished Christian  writer  speaks  in  other  places  of 
only  two  kinds  of  ecclesiastical  crimes,  which  he 
terms  mortal  and  venial,  the  former  not  being  par- 
doned without  a  public  expression  of  repentance. 
Tertullian  mentions  among  lesser  sins,  which  did  not 
bring  men  under  the  censure  of  excommunication,  all 
infirmities  of  the  flesh  to  which  mankind  universally 
were  more  or  less  exposed.  Among  these  he  reck- 
ons anger,  unjust  or  unduly  prolonged,  quarrelling, 
evil-speaking,  a  rash  or  vain  oath,  a  failure  in  our 
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promise,  a  lie  extorted  by  modesty  or  necessity, 
and  siiiswliicli  are  tlie  result  of  peculiar  temptations, 
incidental  to  the  avocations  or  circumstances  of  indi- 
viduals. The  more  heinous  sins,  which  involved  ex- 
communication, the  same  author  enumerates  as 
murder,  idolatry,  fraud,  apostacy,  blasphemy,  and 
fornication.  Of  tliese,  idolatry  is  called  by  C)-prian 
tlie  sumnmm  delictum,  tlie  highest  of  all  crimes,  the 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  Augustine  men- 
tions that  there  were  some  in  his  time  who  limited 
the  greater  sins  to  three  only — adulterv,  idolatry,  and 
murder.  These  alone  demanded  )iublic  penance,  but 
all  others,  they  alleged,  might  be  easily  compensated 
for  by  giving  of  alms.  In  inflicting  tlie  censures  of 
the  chiu-ch,  due  care  was  uniformly  taken  that  the 
crimes  charged  were  overt  acts,  and  not  sins  which 
were  merely  cherished  in  the  heart,  without  being 
carried  into  outward  act. 

Ecclesiastical  censures  were  usually  inflicted  upon 
offending  clergymen  in  the  ancient  churcli  with 
gi'eater  severity  than  upon  others.  For,  while  all 
other  offenders  might,  by  submitting  to  public  pen- 
ance, recover  the  privileges  which  they  had  lost,  it  was 
otherwise  with  the  clergy,  who,  when  they  had  fall- 
eu  into  crimes  which  were  a  scandal  to  their  profes- 
sion, were  straightway  deposed  from  the  sacred  office. 
In  some  very  flagrant  cases,  they  were  also  excom- 
municated, but  witli  this  peculiarity,  that  though  by 
rejientance  they  might  be  restored  to  the  communion 
of  the  cimrch,  they  were  not  thereby  restored  to  the 
office  of  the  ministry,  but  could  only  communicate 
as  laymen.  Some  canons  did  not  require  them  to  do 
public  penance  in  the  church;  others  obliged  them 
to  submit  to  that  part  of  discipline  also.  The  crimes 
which  were  considered  as  inferring  degradation  from 
tlie  clerical  office,  appear  to  have  been  theft,  murder, 
perjury,  fraud,  sacrilege,  fornication,  adultery,  and 
such  like  gross  and  scandalous  oft'ences.  Another 
oU'ence  which  was  viewed  as  calling  for  deposition 
from  the  ministry,  was  that  of  falling  away  in  time 
of  persecution,  and,  so  careful  was  the  early  church 
in  watching  over  the  purity  of  its  clergymen,  that 
drinking  and  gaming  of  every  kind  were  prohibited 
wider  the  same  penalty  of  deprivation.  The  taking 
of  usury,  also,  was  punished  with  deposition. 

CENSER,  a  vessel  employed  in  offering  incense 
in  the  service  of  the  Jewish  tabernacle  and  temple. 
Tiie  censers  of  the  Jews  were  generally  of  brass,  but 
sometimes  of  gold,  and  their  precise  form  can  only 
be  guessed  at  from  the  appearance  of  the  censers  re- 
]U'esented  on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  which  are 
simply  small  cups  with  lids  such  as  could  be  carried 
in  the  hand.  A  censer  was  used  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  in  their  sacred  rites  under  the 
name  of  Acerra  (which  see).  The  censer  is  used 
both  in  tlie  Greek  and  Romish  Ciiurches  in  their 
sacred  services,  but  the  form  of  it,  and  its  suspension 
by  chains,  suggests  rather  the  heathen  than  the 
Jewish  censer.  Two  words  are  found  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible  which  are  both  of  them  rendered  ceiisur  in  the 
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authorized  version.  Tlie  first,  mediateJi,  is  used  to 
describe  the  censers  of  Aaron,  and  of  Korah  and  his 
company.  Tliey  appear  to  have  been  composed  of 
brass  or  copper.  The  same  word  is  also  applied  to 
the  censers  of  gold  afterwards  made  by  Solomon. 
But  the  censer  which  king  Uzziah  held  in  his  hand 
while  he  attempted  to  burn  incense  in  the  house  ot 
the  Lord,  as  we  find  recorded  in  2  Cliron.  xxvi.  19, 
is  described  by  an  entirely  dilferent  word  from  the 
former,  being  mchatheret,  which  appears  to  have  been 
an  implement  used  by  idolaters,  as  the  prophet  Eze- 
kiel  says  (viii.  11)  that  the  seventy  apostate  Jews 
engaged  in  idolatrous  worship  had  each  of  them 
his  censer  {meJcatheret)  in  his  hand.  Tliis  might  be 
pierhaps  an  inferior  kind  of  censer  appropriate  to  the 
priests,  and  common  to  them  all.  It  is  not,  however, 
certain  that  the  mechateh  was  peculiar  to  the  high- 
priest,  as  we  find  it  used  by  the  sons  of  Aaron  (Lev. 
X.  1),  and  also  by  250  companions  of  Korah. 

CENTENARIUS  (Lat.  centum,  a  hundred),  an 
officer  in  ancient  monasteries,  who  presided  over  a 
hundred  monks. 

CENTEOTL,  the  great  or  primitive  goddess  of 
the  Mexican  mythology,  wdio  was  destined  to  put  an 
end  to  the  human  sacrifices  which  were  offered  at 
Mexitli,  and  to  re-establish  the  simple  offerings  of  the 
first-fruits  of  harvest.  She  was  the  originator  of 
agi-iculture,  and  taught  the  art  to  mortals. 

CENTIMANES  (Lat.  centum,  a  hundred,  and 
manus,  a  hand),  a  name  given  to  Briareus,  Gyges, 
and  Cottus,  three  giants  in  ancient  Roman  mytho- 
logy, who  were  possessed  each  of  a  hundred  hands. 
They  assisted  Jupiter  in  overthrowing  the  Titans. 

CENTURIES  (Magdeburg),  a  celebrated  eccle- 
siastical history,  compiled  by  a  society  of  Lutheran 
divines,  known  by  the  name  of  the  IMagdeburg  Ceu- 
turiators.  It  was  published  between  the  j'ears  1559 
and  1574,  in  thirteen  volumes  folio,  each  volume 
containing  one  century.  The  name  of  the  entire 
work  was  derived  from  the  city  where  the  first  part 
of  their  history  was  finished,  and  from  the  chronolo- 
gical mode  in  which  they  conducted  their  undertak- 
ing. The  hidividual  who  chiefly  presided  over  the 
preparation  of  the  work  was  tlie  learned  Flacius 
lUyricHS.  The  history  is  divided  into  periods  of 
centuries,  in  which  the  authors  undertake  to  give  a 
complete  view  of  the  aspect  which  the  church  pre- 
sented, in  a  series  of  chapters,  amounting  to  sixteen, 
witli  numerous  subdivisions.  Everything  connected 
with  the  ]iropagation  and  persecutions  of  Christianity, 
is  set  forth  century  by  century  in  three  distinct 
chapters.  This  is  followed  by  a  statement  of  the 
articles  of  doctrine  taught  by  ecclesiastical  writers, 
with  extracts  from  their  works  upon  forty  heads  of 
doctrine,  constituting  a  whole  bod}'  of  divinity.  The 
succeeding  chapters  are  devoted  to  a  description  of 
heresies,  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  religion,  schisms, 
councils,  the  lives  of  eminent  persons,  miracles  and 
pirodigies,  the  affairs  of  the  Jews,  religions  foreign  to 
the  church,  and  finallv,  the  political  condition  of  the 
2k 
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world.  "  The  learning  and  indusfiy  of  the  Centuria- 
tors,"  says  Dr.  Wel.<li  in  his  '  Elements  of  Church 
History,'  "  Iiave  never  been  disputed.  Their  work 
lias  been  considered  as  a  storeliouse  by  Protestant 
divines  in  succeeding  times.  In  Germany  it  super- 
seded all  farther  inquiry  into  church  history  for  up- 
wai'ds  of  a  century,  and  its  influence  in  determining 
the  mode  in  which  historians  direct  their  inquiries, 
has  been  more  or  less  felt  even  to  our  own  days. 
Very  serious  objections,  liowever,  may  be  made  to 
this  great  undertaking.  Notwithstanding  the  multi- 
tude of  subjects  which  the  authors  proposed  to  illus- 
trate, some  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  field  of 
historical  investigation  are  wholly  omitted ;  and  by 
the  mode  of  division,  all  interest  in  the  work  as  a 
continued  narrative  is  necessarily  destroyed.  The 
natural  relations  which  connect  diflerent  subjects  are 
wholly  disregarded,  and,  it  must  be  added,  that  the 
prejudices  of  the  authors  sometimes  misled  them  in- 
to error."  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  arrangement 
followed  by  the  Magdeburg  Centuriators  is  objec- 
tionable, but  llosheim  having  constructed  his  church 
liistory  on  the  same  plan,  has  done  more  than  any 
other  author  to  render  the  division  into  centuries 
popular  in  Britain  and  even  on  the  continent.  Dr. 
Welsh,  who  disapproves  of  the  plan  in  the  strongest 
manner,  says,  "  It  is  as  if  we  were  to  study  the  geo- 
logy of  a  coimtry,  not  by  examining  continuously  the 
natural  position  of  the  strata,  but  by  determining  the 
spaces  for  observation  by  concentric  circles  at  the 
distance  of  mile-stones."  A  new  edition  of  the 
'  Magdeburg  Centuriators  '  was  commenced  in  1757 
at  Nuremburg,  but  was  carried  only  to  the  sixth  vo- 
lume in  4to.  An  edition,  somewhat  abridged,  was 
published  by  Lucius  at  Basil,  1624,  thirteen  volumes 
in  three,  large  foUo.  This  edition  is  most  current 
among  the  Beformed,  though  disapproved  by  the 
Lutherans.  Cssar  Baronius,  a  father  of  the  oratory, 
at  the  instigation  of  Philip  Neri,  founder  of  the  So- 
ciety of  the  oratory,  undertook  to  confute  this  histoiy, 
in  a  work  of  twelve  volumes  folio,  each  volume  like- 
wise embracing  one  century.  His  work  is  entitled 
'  Annales  Ecclesiastici,'  and  was  published  at  Rome 
between  the  years  1588  and  1607,  and  afterwards  at 
Mentz,  with  the  approbation  of  the  author.  The 
latest,  most  splendid,  and  most  complete  edition,  was 
published  with  the  corrections  of  Antony  Pagi,  a 
French  Franciscan,  and  the  continuation  of  Odoric 
Raynald,  at  Lucca,  1738 — 1756,  in  thirty-eight  vo- 
lumes folio.  Raynald's  continuation  reaches  to  the 
year  1565.  James  de  Laderclii,  likewise  a  father  of 
the  oratory,  extended  the  annals  to  the  year  1572. 
Henry  de  Sponde,  or  Spondanus,  bishop  of  Pamiers, 
Hkewise  composed  a  continuation  of  Baronius  to  the 
year  1640,  in  three  volumes  folio.  Abrah.am  Bzo- 
vius,  also  a  Polish  Dominican,  continued  Baronius 
to  the  year  1572,  in  eight  volumes  folio. 

CEPIIALOXOMAXCY  (Gr.  kephale,  the  lie.id, 
and  mnntc.ia,  divination),  a  species  of  divination 
piactised   occasionally  among   the   ancient   Greeks 


witli  an  ass's  liead,  which  they  broiled  upon  coals, 
and,  after  muttering  a  i^w  prayers,  mentioned  the 
person's  name  whom  they  suspected  of  the  crime  in 
question.  If  the  jaws  moved  and  the  teeth  chat- 
tered, they  thought  the  guilt  was  sufficiently  disco- 
vered. 

CEPHISSUS,  the  divinity  of  the  river  Cephissus. 

CERBERUS,  the  many-headed  dog  of  ancient 
mythology  which  guarded  the  entrance  of  Hades. 
According  to  Hesiod,  he  had  fifty  heads,  but  later 
writers  assign  him  only  three  heads,  wdiile  some 
poets  call  him  hundred-headed,  and  many-headed. 
The  employment  of  this  fabulous  monster  was  to  ad- 
mit the  shades  into  the  infernal  regions,  while  he 
prevented  their  return  to  the  abodes  of  the  living. 

CERDONIANS,  a  Gnostic  sect  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, who  derived  their  name  from  Cerdo,  a  teacher 
from  Antioch  in  Syria,  who  held  to  the  pm-ely  Dua- 
listio  Gnosis.  According  to  Irenseus,  he  taught  at 
Rome  that  the  God  of  the  Jews  is  to  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  God  of  the  Christians.  Epi- 
phanius  alleges  that  Cerdo  affii-med  that  Christ  was 
not  born,  but  had  only  the  appearance  of  a  body, 
that  he  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  re- 
jected the  Old  Testament.  He  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  first  who  recommended  the  celibate  life. 
Marcion,  one  of  the  most  noted  leaders  of  the  Gnos- 
tics, is  universally  beUeved  to  have  borrowed  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  his 
system  from  the  instructions  rf  Cerdo.     See  Mar- 

CIONITES. 

CERE.MOXIES,  outward  acts  employed  in  Di- 
vine service  to  impress  the  mind  of  the  worshipper, 
and,  by  an  appeal  to  the  outward  senses,  to  convey 
important  truths  to  the  intellect  and  the  heart. 
From  the  intimate  connection  which  subsists  be- 
tween the  physical  constitution  of  man  and  his  intel- 
lectual and  moral  nature,  ceremonies  liave  ever 
fonned  a  necessary  part  of  religious  worship  in  all 
ages  and  countries.  From  the  earliest  period,  while 
the  promise  of  a  Mediator  was  given  to  restore  man 
to  tlie  favour  and  friendship  of  God,  we  find  at  the 
same  time  the  ceremony  of  sacrifice  instituted,  in 
which  was  embodied  the  great  principle,  that  witli- 
out  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission.  In  the 
whole  of  the  varied  and  interesting  observanees  of 
the  Jewish  ritual,  were  embodied  the  grand  abstrac- 
tions of  the  Christian  S3'stem,  which  were  thus 
brought  to  bear  witii  peculiar  force  on  the  minds  of 
the  people.  Visible  symbols  or  signs,  in  fact,  through 
the  whole  course  of  tlie  Jewish  history,  were  the 
medium  of  communication  between  heaven  and  earth. 
Even  posterior  to  the  advent  of  our  Lord,  we  find 
that  the  same  mode  of  instruction  appears  to  have 
been  adopted  :  and  the  condition  of  the  Jews  at  th.at 
time  rendered  its  adoption  the  more  expedient.  So 
riule  and  uncultivated  were  they ;  to  sucli  a  degree 
had  they  lost  sight  of  the  spirituality  of  the  moral, 
and  the  great  end  of  the  ceremonial  law,  that  simple 
external  signs  were  absolutely  recessary  to  convey 
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Riiy  religious  ideas  to  their  minds.  They,  at  least 
the  great  mass  of  them,  trusted  to  their  sacrifices 
and  external  offerings  for  the  pardon  of  sin,  thus 
substituting  the  letter  for  the  spirit,  the  type  for  the 
antitype.  In  these  circumstances,  our  Lord  resorted 
to  a  mode  of  instruction  admirably  adapted  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  case — we  refer  to  the  employment 
of  parables.  Accustomed  as  the  Jews  of  those  days 
were  to  think  of  religion  as  consisting  merely  of  ex- 
ternal observances,  and  eraploj'ed  as  they  were  in 
sedulously  tithing  mint,  and  anise,  and  cummin,  to 
the  neglect  of  tlio  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  para- 
bolic instruction  was  the  simplest  and  easiest  mode 
of  leading  their  minds  away  froin  such  a  false  view 
of  divine  truth,  to  the  spiritual  perception  of  it. 
Their  ceremonies  were  originally  intended  to  point 
their  thoughts  to  a  higher  and  nobler  economy. 
When  our  Lord,  therefore,  appeared  upon  earth,  with 
the  express  design  of  introducing  a  new  dispensa- 
tion, there  was  a  beautiful  propriety  in  his  adopting 
a  mode  of  teaching,  which  combined  somewhat  of 
the  material  nature  of  the  old  with  the  spirituality 
of  the  new  scheme.  Under  a  plain  and  possible 
story,  finely  wrought  in  all  its  details,  the  Divine 
teacher  revealed  some  sublime  doctrine,  or  enforced 
some  necessary  duty ;  and  many,  no  doubt,  who  lis- 
tened with  interest,  would  remember  with  advantage 
the  doctrine  in  the  one  case,  and  the  duty  in  the 
other,  long  after  the  narratives  themselves  were  for- 
gotten. 

This  adaptation  of  the  truth  to  our  physical  na- 
ture appears  to  have  been  carefully  kept  in  view  in 
the  institution  of  the  standing  ordinances  of  the 
church.  In  the  sacramental  symbols  an  impressive 
exhibition  is  made  to  our  bodily  senses  of  some  of 
the  most  important  and  interesting  truths  of  the 
Christian  system,  and  not  only  are  these  truths  signi- 
ficantly represented,  they  are  also  impressively  sealed 
upon  the  believing  children  of  God.  In  other  words, 
by  the  sensible  display  given  in  the  solemn  ordi- 
nances of  baptism  and  the  supper,  ample  provision 
is  made  for  the  emblematic  exliibition  of  the  truths 
as  well  as  the  actings  of  God  in  reference  to  His 
people.  Both  were  held  forth  under  a  figure  in  the 
ancient  economy ;  all  that  referred  to  the  plan  of  re- 
conciliation was  sensibly  taught  in  the  mission  and 
mediation  of  the  God-man,  Christ  Jesus.  The  full 
development  of  the  plan,  however,  in  its  application 
to  individual  believers,  was  yet  to  be  made  known. 
The  general  principles,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of  the 
scheme  of  salvation  were  fully  taught  in  the  Bible, 
but  the  application  of  these  principles  to  believers 
separately  could  only  be  represented  by  some  stand- 
ing memorial.  Hence  the  institution  of  the  sacra- 
ment.il  ordinances  in  which,  by  external  symbols, 
the  leading  truths  of  the  gospel  were  set  forlli,  both 
in  their  abstract  meaning  and  in  their  practical  bear- 
ing upon  individual  Christians. 

But  while  certain  standing  ceremonies  have  been 
instituted  in  the  Christian  church,  the  question  has 


been  often  proposed,  whether  the  church  is  authorized 
in  instituting  ceremonies  which  were  not  originally 
either  enjoined  or  practised  by  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  conduct  ot 
the  Jews,  in  this  respect,  in  the  days  of  oiu-  Lord, 
met  with  his  explicit  and  decided  disapproval.  Thus, 
he  plainly  declares,  in  reference  to  all  ceremonies  of 
merely  human  invention,  Jlatth.  xv.  9,  "But  in  vain 
they  do  worship  me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  com- 
m.andments  of  men."  By  the  word  "  doctrines"  in 
this  passage,  Jesus  points  to  certain  significant  cere- 
monies, such  as  the  Pharisaical  washing  of  hands, 
cups,  tables,  and  other  outward  emblems  Ijy  which  it 
was  designed  to  teach  and  signify  holiness.  All 
sacred  ceremonies  of  man's  devising,  then,  are  plainly 
to  be  condemned  as  an  addition  to  the  Word  of  God 
which  is  forbidden  no  less  than  a  taking  away  from 
it.  In  the  Old  Testament  church  there  was  an  al- 
most complete  uniformity  in  the  ritual  observed  in 
the  worsliip  and  service  of  God.  And  in  the  early 
Ciiristian  church,  although  there  was  not  an  uni- 
formity in  all  particulars  among  all  the  churches,  for 
instance  in  the  point  of  fasting,  some  fasting  on  the 
Sabbath,  others  not ;  some  taking  the  Lord's  Supper 
fasting,  others  not ;  althougli  likewise  there  was  a 
great  difference  between  tlie  custom  of  one  church 
and  another  in  the  time  and  manner  of  celebrating  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  in  other  particulars,  still  there 
was  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  primitive  church, 
even  in  many  things  belonging  to  church  govern- 
ment and  form  of  wor.ship.  The  danger  attendant 
on  the  introduction  of  unscriptural  and  unwarranted 
ceremonies  into  the  church  is  strikingly  seen  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  of  Home,  which  has  originated 
many  innovations,  not  only  inditt'erent  in  themselves, 
but  very  absurd  and  injurious  to  religion.  Dr.  Mid- 
dleton,  in  his  '  Letters  from  Rome,'  has  very  strik- 
ingly pointed  out  the  conformity  between  the  Pa- 
gan and  Romish  ceremonies,  exemplifying  it  in  the 
use  of  incense,  holy  water,  the  placing  of  lamps  and 
candles  before  the  shrines  of  saints,  votive  gifts 
round  the  shrines  of  the  deceased,  and  other  similar 
ceremonies.  In  1G46,  a  history  of  ancient  ceremo- 
nies was  published  by  M.  Ponce,  tracing  the  rise, 
growth,  and  introduction  of  each  rite  into  the  church, 
and  its  gradual  abuses  as  they  appeared.  Many  of 
them  he  traces  to  Judaism,  but  still  more  to  hea- 
thenism. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader  to  notice  the 
gradual  progress  of  innovation  in  the  ceremonies  of 
Christian  worship.  We  learn  from  Eusebius  that 
even  so  late  as  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  there 
was  considerable  variety  in  the  mode  of  conduct- 
ing religious  worship  among  Christians.  Some  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  indeed,  seems  to  have  existed  as 
to  the  precise  manner  in  which  certain  rites  had  been 
observed  in  apostolic  times ;  for  when  a  contest 
arose  in  the  second  century  between  the  Eastern 
and  AVestern  Christians  respecting  the  day  on  which 
Easter  should  be  observed,  Eusebius  Informs  us  that 
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the  former  maintaiiietl  tliat  John  ivas  the  author  of 
their  custom,  and  the  latter  that  Peter  and  Paul  were 
the  authors  of  tlicirs.  A.ijaui.  tlie  Gn^ek  and  Latin 
churches,  at  a  later  period,  disputed  whether  lea- 
rened  or  unleavened  hread  should  be  used  in  the 
Lord's  Supper ;  and  both  of  them  contended,  that 
their  respective  opinions  were  warranted  by  the 
practice  of  the  apostles.  From  the  peculiar  aspect 
M-hich  the  Christian  church  presented  in  its  primi- 
tive state,  the  converts  being  drawn  partly  from  the 
Jews,  and  partly  from  the  heathens,  it  is  quite  plain 
that  the  apostles  permitted  some  diversity  in  the 
outward  ceremonies,  according  as  the  Jewish  or  the 
Pagan  converts  predonjinatcd  in  particular  churches. 
Various  writers  contend,  that,  in  the  earliest  ages 
of  Christianity,  both  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian 
.Sabbaths  were  held  sacred  ;  and  it  is  not  imjiroba- 
ble  that  this  may  havt  been  the  case  in  those 
churches  which  were  composed  chiefly  of  converts 
from  Judaism.  Besides,  Thursday  and  Friday,  but 
especially  the  latter,  were  observed  as  days  of  fast- 
ing and  prayer,  consecrated  to  the  remembrance  of 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  of  what  preceded  them. 
On  these  days,  meetings  were  held  for  prayer  and 
fasting  till  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  These  ar- 
rangements, however,  were  not  obligatory  upon  any 
one,  but  observed  by  each  member  of  the  church  ac- 
cording to  his  special  necessities  and  inclinations. 
In  the  Eastern  Church  tlie  Jewish  and  the  Christian 
Sabbaths  were  distinguished  from  the  Station  days, 
as  Thursday  and  Friday  were  termed,  by  the  exclu- 
fion  of  fasts,  and  by  the  standing  position  hi  prayer. 
]!ut  in  the  Western,  and  especially  in  tlie  Koman 
church,  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  held  as  a  fast-day. 

The  opposition  which  was  early  manifested  be- 
tween the  communities  composed  of  Jewish,  and 
those  composed  of  Gentile  Christians,  had  an  im- 
portant influence  in  modifying  the  ceremonies  of 
religious  worship.  The  churches  in  which  Jewish 
converts  prevailed  retained,  along  witli  the  whole 
Jewish  ceremonial  law,  all  the  Jewish  festivals, 
though  they  gradually  assigned  to  them  a  Christian 
import.  On  the  contrary,  among  the  churches  of 
Gentile  Christians  there  were  probably  from  the 
flrst  no  yearly  festivals  whatever.  Controversies 
very  early  arose  between  the  Church  of  Asia  Minor 
and  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  to  the  time  of  keeping 
Easter,  the  former  alleging  that  the  fourteenth  day 
of  the  month  Nisan  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  day 
of  Christ's  passion  on  whatever  day  of  the  week  it 
might  occur ;  the  latter  maintaining  that  a  Fiiday 
should  always  be  consecrated  to  the  memory  of 
Christ's  passion,  a  Sunday  to  the  memory  of  Christ's 
resurrection.  The  disi)ute  was  carried  on  for  a  long 
period  with  the  utmost  bittenicss  on  both  sides.  In 
the  end  of  the  third  century,  so  sharp  did  the  contest 
become,  that  Victor,  bisliop  of  Home,  iiublished  a 
sentence  of  excommimication  against  the  churches  of 
Asia  Minor  on  account  of  this  trifling  point  of  dis- 
pute.    .iVnother  annual  reh^jious  festival,  wliich  was 


introduced  at  an  early  period  into  the  Christiai! 
church,  was  tlie  Pentecost  or  AVhitsunday,  observed 
in  commemoration  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Sjiirit 
on  the  apostles.  The  period  which  (ilapsed  between 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide  was  also  regarded  as  in 
some  sense  sacred.  There  was  no  fasting  during 
this  interval ;  jirayers  were  made  in  the  standing, 
and  not  in  the  kneeling  posture  ;  and  in  many  of  the 
churches  there  seems  to  have  been  a  daily  service, 
at  which  the  communion  was  celebrated.  The  davs 
oiv  which  marlyi'S  died  (see  Bim'tl-DAYS)  were  also 
held  sacred  from  an  early  period.  In  the  second 
century  they  were  everywhere  observed  ;  and  they 
are  often  mentioned  by  TertuUian  and  Cyprian. 

Twice  a-year,  namely,  at  Easter  and  Whitsuntide, 
baptism  was  jniblicly  administered  in  the  ancient 
Christian  church.  The  candidates  for  it  were  im- 
mersed wholly  in  water,  with  invocation  of  the  Sa- 
cred Trinity,  after  liaving  rejieated  the  creed  and 
renounced  their  sins  and  transgi'essions.  The  bap- 
tized were  signed  with  the  cross,  anointed,  com- 
mended to  God  by  prayer  and  imposition  of  hands, 
and  finally  directed  to  taste  some  milk  and  honey. 
The  eucharist  was  celebrated  chiefly  on  the  Lord's 
Day  with  a  portion  of  bread  and  wine  consecrated 
with  prayer.  The  wine  was  mixed  with  water,  and 
the  bread  was  divided  into  small  pieces.  Portions 
of  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine  were  usually  sent 
to  the  sick  and  absent.  It  is  even  aftirmed,  that  in 
very  early  times  the  eucharist  was  given  to  inftnts. 
Agap^  (which  see)  or  love-feasts  were  also  par- 
taken of  by  the  primitive  Christians. 

Public  worship  was  observed  originally  in  the  room 
of  some  private  member  of  the  church.  Gradually, 
as  circumstances  required,  the  place  was  fitted  up  in 
a  manner  suited  to  the  object.  An  elevated  seat  was 
constructed  for  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  tlie 
delivering  of  the  sermon  ;  a  table  was  set  for  the 
distribution  of  the  Lord's  Sujiper,  which  so  early  as 
the  time  of  TertuUian  received  the  name  of  altar. 
As  the  communities  increased  in  numbers  and  wealth, 
buildings  were  erected  specially  for  Divine  service. 
This  appears  to  liave  been  the  ease  even  in  the  third 
century.  In  the  time  of  the  outward  )irosperity  of 
the  church,  under  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  many 
sjilcndid  churches  had  already  arisen  in  the  largo 
cities. 

The  introduction  of  images  was  opposed  to  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  Christian  system,  but  the  con- 
verts from  paganism  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
such  modes  of  worship,  were  the  first  to  make 
images  of  Christ;  as  for  examide,  the  Gnostic  sect 
of  the  Carpocratians,  who  placed  images  of  the  Ee- 
deemer  beside  the  busts  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  It 
was  not  in  the  first  instance  in  the  church,  but  in  the 
family,  that  religious  images  came  into  use  among 
the  Christians.  Accustomed  to  observe  everywhere 
around  them  the  objects  of  the  Pagan  niMhology, 
thev  were  iiatur.illy  anxious  to  suhslitutc  other  em- 
blems more  agreeable  to  their  leliijious  and  moral 
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Beiitimeiits,  as  for  example,  a  shepherd  carrying  a 
lamb  on  his  shoulder,  to  represent  our  Redeemer  res- 
cuing the  repentant  sinner;  a  dove  tlie  symbol  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  or  an  anchor  the  token  of  Christian 
hope.  Religious  emblems  passed  from  domestic 
use  into  the  churches,  as  early  probably  as  the  third 
century;  for  the  council  of  Elvira  in  A.  D.  303  for- 
bade "the  objects  of  worship  and  adoration  to  be 
painted  on  the  -walls."  The  visible  representation  of 
tlie  cross  must  have  early  found  its  way  among  the 
Clu-istians,  both  in  their  domestic  and  ecclesiastical 
life.  This  token  was  used  by  them  on  almost  every 
occasion.  It  was  the  sign  of  blessing  when  they 
rose  in  the  morning,  and  when  they  retired  at  night, 
when  they  went  out,  and  when  they  came  in.  Such 
is  tlie  tendency  of  our  fallen  nature  to  confound  the 
symbol  with  the  idea  which  it  represents,  that  we 
ciin  scarcely  be  surpiised  that  even  so  early  as  the 
third  century  the  sign  of  the  cross  should  have  been 
abused  to  purposes  of  superstition.  The  use  of  in- 
cense was  introduced  about  the  same  time  into  many 
Christian  churches,  probably  in  imitation  of  a  pre- 
vailing custom  of  the  heathens  in  their  religious 
worship.  From  the  same  source  seem  to  have  arisen 
exorcisms,  the  multiplication  of  fasts,  and  the  aver- 
sion to  matrimony.  After  the  manner  of  the  pagan 
mysteries,  the  euoharist  was  so  far  dispensed  in  se- 
cret, that  neither  penitents  nor  catechumens  were 
allowed  to  be  present  at  its  dispensation.  This  holy 
ordinance  was  commonly  administered  every  Lord's 
Day,  as  well  as  on  other  festival  days ;  and  in  times 
of  persecution  daily. 

In  the  course  of  the  third  century  some  innova- 
tions were  introduced  in  the  ceremonies  attendant  on 
the  sacrament  of  baptism.  Exorcism  came  to  be 
practised  as  a  necessary  jiart  of  the  ordinance,  that 
the  soul  of  the  candidate  for  baptism  might  be  deli- 
vered from  the  bondage  of  Satan,  and  introduced  into 
the  service  of  God.  Another  ceremony,  also  hitherto 
unknown  to  the  church,  was  added  to  the  baptismal 
rite.  The  persons  baptized  returned  home  decorated 
with  a  crown  and  a  white  robe.  Great  importance 
was  now  attached  to  the  practice  of  fasting.  Tlie 
Latins  kept  every  seventh  day  as  a  fast,  but  the 
Greek  and  Oriental  Christians  refused  to  imitate 
them  in  this  point. 

No  sooner  had  Coustautine  the  Great  renoimced 
paganism,  and  recognized  Christianity  as  the  estab- 
lished religion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  than  he  hast- 
ened to  erect  gorgeous  churches  which  he  adorned 
with  pictures  and  images.  These  buildings  for 
Christian  worsliip  were  consecrated  with  great  pomp 
and  imposing  rites,  borrowed  in  great  measure  from 
the  ancient  pontifical  code  of  the  Romans.  The  ce- 
remonies which  were  introduced  at  this  time  into 
the  ordinary  service  of  the  church,  and  which  tended 
to  approximate  it  to  the  heathen  worship,  are  thus 
briefly  noticed  by  Mosheim  : — "Tlie  prayers  had  de- 
clined very  much  from  their  primitive  simpHcity  and 
solemnity,  raid  became  turgid  and  bombastic.    Among 


the  public  liymus  the  I'salms  of  David  were  now 
received.  The  public  discourses  among  the  Greeks 
especially  were  formed  according  to  the  rules  for 
civil  eloquence,  and  were  better  adapted  to  call  forth 
the  admiration  of  the  rude  multitude  wlio  love  dis- 
play than  to  amend  the  heart.  And  that  no  foolish 
and  seiLseless  custom  might  be  omitted  in  their  pub- 
lic assemblies,  the  people  were  allowed  to  applaud 
their  orators  as  had  been  practised  in  the  t'orum  and 
in  the  theatres ;  nay,  they  were  instructed  both  to 
applaud  and  to  clap  their  preachers.  AVho  could 
suppose  that  men  professing  to  despise  vain  glory, 
and  who  were  appointed  to  show  to  others  the 
emptiness  of  all  luuiian  things,  would  become  so 
senseless? 

"  The  first  day  of  the  week,  on  which  Christians 
vrere  accustomed  to  meet  for  the  worship  of  God, 
Constantino  required  by  a  special  law  to  be  observed 
more  sacredly  than  before.  In  most  congregations 
of  Christians  five  annual  festivals  were  observed,  in 
remembrance  namely  of  the  Saviour's  birth,  of  his  suf- 
ferings and  death  for  the  sins  of  men,  of  his  resurrec- 
tion, of  his  ascension  to  heaven,  and  of  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  his  ministers.  Of  these 
festivals  that  of  the  fourteen  days  sacred  to  the 
memory  of  Christ's  return  to  life  was  observed  with 
much  more  ceremony  than  the  rest.  The  Oriental 
Christians  kept  the  memorial  of  the  Savioiu-'s  birth 
and  of  his  baptism  on  one  and  the  same  day,  immely, 
the  sixth  day  of  January,  and  this  day  tliey  called 
Epiphany ;  but  the  western  Christians  seem  always 
to  have  consecrated  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  Deccm- 
lier  to  the  memory  of  the  Saviour's  birth;  for  what 
is  reported  of  the  Roman  bishop,  Julian  I.  that  he 
transferred  the  memorial  of  Christ's  birth  from  the 
sixth  of  January  to  the  twenty-fifth  of  December, 
appears  to  me  very  questionable.  The  untoward 
success  of  the  age  in  finding  the  dead  bodies  of  certain 
holy  men  increased  immensely  the  commemorations 
of  the  martyrs.  Devout  men  would  have  readily 
consented  to  the  multiplication  of  festivals,  if  the 
time  that  Christians  consumed  in  them  had  been 
employed  to  advance  them  in  true  holiness  ;  but  the 
majority  spent  the  time  rather  in  idleness  and  dissi- 
pation and  other  vices  than  in  the  worship  of  God. 
It  is  well  known  among  other  things  what  opportu- 
nities of  sinning  were  offered  to  the  licentious  by  the 
Vigils,  as  they  were  called,  of  Easter  and  Whitsun- 
tide. 

"  It  was  believed  that  nothing  was  more  effectual 
to  repel  the  assaults  of  evil  spirits  and  to  propitiate 
the  Deity  than  fasting.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  discover 
why  the  rulers  of  the  church  ordained  fasts  by  ex- 
press laws,  and  commanded  as  a  necessary  duty  what 
was  before  left  at  discretion.  The  Quadragesimal  oi 
Lent  fast,  as  it  was  called,  was  considered  more  sa- 
cred than  all  the  rest,  though  it  was  not  as  yet  fixed 
to  a  determinate  number  of  days.  But  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  fasts  of  this  age  ditl'ered  much 
from  those  observed  by  Christians  in  preceding  ages. 
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Anciently  tliose  who  iimlertook  to  observe  a  fast 
abstained  altoccetlier  from  food  and  drinlv  ;  in  this  age 
many  deemed  it  sufficient  merely  to  omit  the  use  of 
desh  and  wine,  and  this  sentiment  afterwards  became 
miiver?al  among  the  Latins. 

"  For  the  more  convenient  administration  of  bap- 
tism sacred  fonts  or  baptisteria  were  erected  in  the 
porches  of  the  temples.  This  sacred  rite  was  al- 
ways administered,  except  in  cases  of  necessity,  on 
the  vigils  of  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  with  lighted 
wax  candles  and  by  the  bishop,  or  by  the  presbyters 
whom  he  commissioned  for  that  purpose.  In  some 
places  salt,  a  symbol  of  purity  and  wisdom,  was  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  baptized ;  and  everywhere  a 
double  anointing  was  used,  the  first  before  and  the 
other  after  the  baptism.  After  being  baptized  the 
persons  appeared  clad  in  white  go'ivns  during  seven 
days." 

From  the  days  of  Constantine  a  marked  change 
was  observed  in  the  whole  aspect  of  Christian  wor- 
ship. A  pompous  ceremonial  took  the  place  of  the 
ancient  simplicity.  Various  ornaments  were  added 
to  the  sacerdotal  garments,  in  order  to  increase  the 
veneration  in  whic"!!  the  clergy  were  held.  The 
temples  were  fitted  up  with  unbounded  magnificence, 
adorned  with  images  of  the  apostles  and  saints,  but 
more  especially  with  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
holding  the  infant  Jesus  in  her  arms.  Altars  and 
reliquaries  of  solid  silver  were  procured  in  various 
places,  and  no  expense  was  spared  to  supply  the 
churches  with  sacred  utensils  of  the  most  costly 
description. 

This  obvious  departure  from  primitive  simplicity, 
however,  was  not  limited  to  the  external  ceremonies 
of  the  church,  but  extended  also  to  its  worship  and 
discipline.  Thus  the  agapas  or  love-feasts,  which 
had  formed  in  early  times  one  of  the  most  striking 
evidences  of  the  harmony  and  mutual  kindness  which 
prevailed  among  Christians,  were  found  in  the  fourth 
century  to  have  so  far  degenerated  in  their  charac- 
ter, that  it  was  necessary  to  prevent  them  from  being 
held  in  churches.  The  strictness  of  the  ancient  dis- 
cipline towards  ecclesiastical  ofienders  was  now 
greatly  relaxed.  The  more  heinous  delinquents,  it 
is  true,  were  still  liable  to  public  censures.  But  the 
practice  of  voluntary  confession  before  the  church 
of  private  offences  and  secret  sins,  had  for  some  time 
fallen  into  desuetude ;  and  in  most  places,  both  of 
the  East  and  West,  private  confessions  before  a 
priest  had  been  substituted  in  place  of  public  con- 
fessions before  the  church. 

In  the  sixth  century,  the  dilTerences  chiefly  arose 
in  respect  of  rites  and  ceremonies  between  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches.  The  Nestorian  and  Eutychian 
Heresies  in  particular,  gave  origin  to  various  forms 
which  were  designed  to  characterize  the  contending 
Beets.  In  the  Western  Church,  Gregory  the  Great, 
signalized  his  pontificate  by  the  introduction  of  a 
luuTiber  of  ceremonies  which  were  altogether  new. 
To  him  is  generally  admitted  to  be  due  the  inven- 


tion of  the  canon  of  the  mass,  or  at  least  lie  must  be 
accorded  the  honour  of  having  wholly  remodelled 
the  old  canon.  He  discriminated  also  the  difl"erent 
times,  occasions,  and  places  of  public  worship,  and 
flamed  a  serN'ice  for  each.  Hence  the  vast  multi- 
plications of  liturgical  formulas  in  tlie  Koman 
Church.  It  was  in  tlie  time  of  Gregory  too,  that 
churches  both  in  the  East  and  West  were  erected 
in  great  numbers,  in  memory,  and  to  the  honour,  of 
the  saints.  The  number  of  festivals  and  saints'  days 
were  almost  as  numerous  as  the  churches.  At  tlie 
period  at  wliich  we  have  now  arrived,  the  festixal 
began  to  be  celebrated  of  the  Purification  of  the 
Virgin  Jlary. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  church  were  not  a 
little  increased  in  number  by  the  enactments  of  the 
Trullan  council,  which  was  held  at  Constantinople 
A.  D.  G9"2,  and  which,  as  being  supplemental  to  the 
fifth  and  sixth  general  councils,  is  commonly  called 
Concilium  Quinisextum.  Nor  were  the  Roman  pon- 
tifl's  of  the  seventh  centiny  behind  in  making  addi- 
tions to  the  ceremonies  of  the  church.  Pope  Hono- 
rius  instituted  a  festival  in  honour  of  the  wood  of 
the  cross  on  which  our  Lord  was  crucified;  and 
Pope  Boniface  also  consecrated  the  Feast  of  All 
Saints.  The  churches  were  now  adorned  in  a  more 
luxurious  and  magnificent  style  than  they  had  been 
even  in  the  time  of  Constaiitine.  The  confessional 
of  St.  Peter  at  Rome  was  covered  with  pure  silver, 
and  the  great  doors  at  the  entrance  of  the  church 
were  overlaid  with  the  same  precious  metal. 

Christianity  thus  gradually  lost  the  simplicity 
which  had  characterized  it  in  apostolic  times,  and 
dwindled  down  into  a  system  of  external  ceremonies. 
The  nndtijilication  and  regulation  of  these  became 
the  chief  object  of  solicitude,  and  to  efi'ect  this, 
both  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  religion  were 
almost  wholly  neglected.  The  mass  of  the  Roman- 
ists was  now  looked  upon  as  the  principal  part  of 
divine  worship.  One  addition  after  another  was 
made  to  its  already  cumbrous  ceremonial,  and  Pope 
Gregory  III.  seems  to  have  converted  the  whole  into 
a  series  of  superstitious  observances.  Charlemagne 
directed  his  efforts  to  the  abolition  of  various  super- 
stitious rites,  abolishing  the  worship  of  images, 
limiting  the  number  of  holidays,  rejecting  the  con- 
secration of  bells  with  holy  water,  and  introducing 
several  other  useful  and  important  regulations.  But 
while  thus  endeavouring  to  eflect  some  improve- 
ments in  the  observances  of  the  church, — this  em- 
peror remained  devotedly  attached  to  the  Roman 
pontiffs,  and  exerted  his  influence  in  inducing  all  the 
churches  of  the  Latin  Christians  to  adopt  the  entire 
ritual  of  the  Romish  worship. 

So  complicated  at  length  did  the  public  riles  of 
religion  become,  that  in  the  ninth  century  works  be- 
gan to  be  published,  having  for  their  sole  object  the 
explanation  of  divine  offices,  as  religious  ceremonies 
were  in  that  ago  termed.  The  minuteness  with 
wluch  these  treatises  detailed  the  various  particul;ii-» 
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of  the  cumbioLis  ritual,  sliows  the  exaggerated  im- 
portance attaclied  to  the  mere  externals  of  religion. 
Churchmen  were  cliietly  employed  in  regulating  the 
cumbrous  forms  of  worship.  Hence  the  splendid 
furniture  of  the  temples,  the  numerous  was-candlos 
burning  at  noon-day,  the  multitudes  of  pictures  and 
statues,  the  decorations  of  the  altars,  the  frequent 
processions,  the  splendid  dresses  of  the  priests,  and 
masses  appropriate  to  the  honour  of  saints.  Every 
new  saint  wliich  was  added  to  the  calendar,  called 
for  the  appointment  not  only  of  a  new  feast-day,  but 
of  new  forms  of  worship,  and  new  religious  rites. 
But  while  the  worship  of  the  saints  thus  rose  into 
prominence,  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary  came  every 
day  to  occupy  a  more  conspicuous  place  in  the  ritual 
of  the  Romish  church.  Masses  were  celebrated,  and 
flesh  abstained  from  on  Satm-days  in  honour  of 
Mary  ;  the  daily  otfice  of  St.  Mary  was  introduceil, 
whicli  was  afterwards  contii-med  by  Urban  II. ;  the 
rosary  now  came  into  use,  consisting  of  tit'teen  repe- 
titions of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  Ave  JIarias ;  the  crown  of  St.  Mary  also  was 
invented,  which  consisted  of  six  or  seven  repetitions 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  sixty  or  seventy  Ave 
JIarias,  according  to  the  age,  ascribed  by  dilierent 
autliors  to  the  Holy  Vii'gin. 

Although  Rome  had  thus  for  centuries  been  add- 
ing to  the  number  of  the  rites  of  Cliristian  worship, 
the  innovations  which  she  had  introduced  were  very 
slow  in  being  adopted  in  many  parts  of  the  Latin 
world.  Spain,  in  particular,  sliowed  itself  for  a  long 
jieriod  most  reluctant  to  part  with  its  ancient  liturgy, 
called  the  Mozarabic  or  Gothic,  and  to  adopt  that  of 
Rome.  Gregory  VII.,  however,  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, succeeded  in  persuading  the  Spaniards  to  lay 
aside  their  long-cherished  prejudices,  and  to  fell  in 
with  the  arrangements  of  the  Romish  ritual.  The 
Greek  church  was  at  this  period  as  completely  over- 
run with  superstition  as  the  Latin,  and,  accordingly, 
both  its  pubUc  and  private  worship  received  various 
additions  to  its  outward  rites  and  ceremonies,  not  only 
by  decrees  of  councils,  but  by  the  mere  personal  re- 
commendations of  individual  patriarchs.  Among  the 
Latins  a  new  festival  was  instituted  A.  D.  1138,  in 
honour  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin, — 
a  doctrine  which,  though  opposed  by  Bernard  and 
others,  was  now  extensively  believed  in  the  Romish 
church.  Pictures  and  ornaments  of  various  kinds 
were  found  in  almost  all  the  chmxhes.  Even  the 
floors  were  covered  over  with  paintings  of  saints 
and  angels.  New  churches  were  consecrated  with 
sprinkling  of  holy  water  and  other  superstitious  cer- 
emonies. More  than  one  altar  was  now  found  in 
the  same  church,  for  in  the  twelfth  century  we  find 
mention  n;ade  of  the  high  altar.  In  many  churches 
the  altars  were  ornamented  with  gold,  silver,  pre- 
cious stones,  and  costly  pictures.  Expensive  lamps 
and  candles  were  kept  burning  before  the  images  of 
saints,  wdiich  were  only  to  be  extinguished  for  three 
days  preceding  Easter.     The  eucharist  was  still  ad- 


ministered in  both  kinds,  but  Clement  III.  decreed 
that  only  unleavened  bread  should  be  used,  and  that 
the  wine  should  be  mixed  with  water.  Tlie  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation  having  now  become  a  received 
dogma  of  the  Latin  church,  the  adoration  of  the  host 
followed  as  a  natural  consequence.  This  practice 
seems  to  have  been  first  introduced  by  Guido,  a  Cis- 
tercian monk,  whom  the  Pope  had  created  a  cardi- 
nal, and  despatched  as  his  legate  to  Cologne.  It 
ivas  naturally  succeeded  by  other  rites  designed  to 
do  honour  to  the  consecrated  bread.  Splendid 
caskets  were  constructed  in  which  God,  in  the  form 
of  bread,  might  reside,  and  be  carried  from  one  place 
to  another.  Processions  were  formed  to  convey  the 
host  to  the  houses  of  the  sick.  In  addition  to  these 
numerous  rites  connected  with  the  transubstantiated 
bread,  a  new  festival  was  instituted  in  honour  of  the 
body  of  Christ  as  present  in  the  holy  supper.  This 
festival  was  imposed  by  Urban  IV.  upon  the  whole 
church  in  A.  D.  12G4,  but  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  that  pontitf  soon  after  si.gning  the  decree,  it  was 
not  universally  observed  by  the  Latin  churches  until 
Clement  V.  in  A.  D.  1311  confirmed  the  edict  of 
Urban . 

A  very  important  addition  was  made  to  the  public 
ceremonies  of  the  church  towards  the  close  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  by  the  institution  of  the  year  of  jubilee 
by  Boniface  VIII.,  who  decided  that  every  hundredth 
year  all  who  should  confess  and  lament  their  sins, 
and  devoutly  visit  the  church  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  at  Rome,  should  receive  plenary  remission  of 
their  sins.  Finding  that  this  new  festival  brought 
both  honour  and  gain  to  the  church  of  Rome,  some 
future  pontiff's  limited  it  to  shorter  periods  than  a 
century.  Thus  Clement  VI.  repeated  the  jubilee  in 
A.  D.  1350,  and  both  Gregory  XI.  and  Urban  VI. 
wished  to  reduce  the  interval  to  tlrirty -three  years, 
the  supposed  years  of  our  Lord's  age  at  his  cruci- 
fixion ;  but  were  prevented  by  death  fi'om  accom- 
plishing their  design.  Boniface  IX.  first  attained 
the  object.  Paul  11.  ordered  that  the  festival  should 
be  kept  every  twenty-five  years.  Yet  death,  in  his 
case,  also  compelled  him  to  resign  the  benefit  of  the 
alteration  to  his  successor,  Sixtus  IV.  One  pope 
after  another  seems,  as  darkness  gradually  covered 
the  church,  to  have  been  anxious  to  signalize  his 
reign  by  some  addition  to  the  ceremonies  of  reli- 
gion. Innocent  V.  instituted  festival  days  in  com- 
memoration of  the  spear  which  pierced  the  Saviour's 
side,  of  the  nails  which  fastened  him  to  the  cross, 
and  of  the  crown  of  thorns  which  he  wore  in  the 
judgment-hall.  Among  many  other  superstitious 
rites,  John  XXII.  added  the  angel's  salutation  to 
Mary  to  the  prayers  in  common  use. 

True  spiritual  religion  had  now  almost  wholly  dis- 
appeared, and  given  place  to  a  gorgeous  system  of 
external  worship  calculated  only  by  parade  and  glit- 
ter to  gratify  the  senses  of  an  ignorant  multitude. 
The  worship  of  the  Virgin  was  substituted  for  that 
of  Jesus,  and  legends  were  framed  to  enhance  the 
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estimation  in  which  she  was  held.  InJul-cnces  were  I 
openly  sold  to  enricli  the  collcrs  of  an  avaricious 
priesthood.  Mimic  shows  were  got  up  ;  trilling  cer- 
emonies were  devised  ;  incense  and  lioly  water  were 
used  in  profusion,  and  the  wortliip  of  the  professing 
C!n-islian  church  was  nothing  more  than  a  raree  show. 
The  discourses  of  the  few  priests  who  were  capable 
of  preaching,  consisted  of  an  account  of  pretended 
miracles,  ridiculous  fables,  and  silly  legends  strung 
to'^ether  without  metliod  and  without  skill.  The 
authority  of  holy  mother  church  was  loudly  pro- 
claimed, the  influence  of  the  saints  whh  God,  the 
dignity,  glory,  and  all-prevailing  efficacy  of  the 
prayers  of  the  Virgin  JIary,  the  surpassing  value  of 
relics,  the  indescribable  utility  of  indulgences,  the 
awful  torments  of  purgatory,  such  were  the  principal 
themes  on  which  the  clergy  descanted  in  their  ad- 
dresses to  the  people.  No  wonder  that  in  these 
circumstances  a  deplorable  ignorance  of  divine  things 
everywhere  prevailed,  and  superstition,  united  with 
gross  corruption  of  morals,  characterized  the  great 
mass  of  the  population  of  so-called  Christendom. 

It  was  when  matters  had  reached  this  crisis  that, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Reformation  took  place 
in  Germany,  which  speedily  extended  itself  over  the 
other  countries  of  Europe,  leading  to  a  change  in 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church,  as  well  as  in 
many  points  of  doctrine.  The  Protestant  party 
held,  that  all  the  innovations  which  the  Romanists, 
in  the  course  of  time,  had  introduced  into  the 
church,  ought  to  be  rejected  as  of  merely  human 
invention.  Many  of  these  rites,  however,  were 
retained  by  the  Reformed  Church,  chiefly  on  the 
ground  that  tlicy  were  matters  of  comparative  in- 
difference, not  art'ecting  the  character  of  the  church 
as  a  Christian  body.  In  England,  accordingly,  when 
the  Reformed  religion  had  been  adopted  as  the  estab- 
lished religion  of  the  country,  the  Puritans  com- 
jilaincd  that  so  much  of  the  leaven  of  Antichrist 
should  still  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  Church  of 
Christ.  For  example,  they  wished  the  abolition  of 
all  saints'  days,  and  the  prohibition  of  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  more  especially  in  the  sacrament  of  baptism. 
They  were  opposed  to  the  employment  of  sponsors 
in  baptism  while  the  parents  were  still  U\ing.  They 
disapproved  of  the  Apocrypha  being  read  or  ex- 
pounded in  public  worship.  They  Ciilled  for  the 
abolition  of  various  rites  and  customs,  which  they 
regarded  as  unscriptural,  such  as  kneeling  a'  the 
.'^acrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  bowing  at  the  name 
of  Jesus,  giving  the  ring  in  marriage,  the  prohibition 
of  marriage  during  certain  times  of  the  year,  and  the 
licensing  it  for  money,  as  also  the  contirmation  of 
children  by  episcopal  imposition  of  hands.  The 
Puritans,  while  they  objected  to  these  and  other 
rites  belonging  to  the  Romish  system,  held  also  that 
all  human  traditions  are  superfluous  and  sinful ;  that 
only  the  laws  of  Chiist  are  to  be  practised  and 
taught,  and  tliat  mystical  and  signiticant  ceremonies 
m  religion  are  unlawful.    Quoeu  Elizabeth  was  herself 


violently  oi)pused  to  the  Puritans  during  the  whole 
of  her  reign,  but  several  persons  belonging  to  lar 
court,  and  even  some  of  her  most  eminent  ecclesias- 
tics, were  favourable  to  them,  and  approved  of  their 
opposition  to  the  Romish  ceremonies.  Accordingly, 
some  continued  to  wear  the  prescribed  clerical  vest- 
ments, and  others  laid  them  aside;  some  adminis- 
tered the  sacrament  kneeling,  and  others  standing,  or 
even  sitting ;  some  baptized  in  a  font  with  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  and  others  in  a  basin  without  it.  This 
unseemly  and  unsettled  state  of  things  continued  for 
some  years,  whilst  the  Puritan  party  was  increasing 
in  numbers  and  in  influence.  The  queen  at  length 
interfered,  and  in  1565  directed  her  ecclesiastical 
commissioners  to  devise  some  means  of  bringing 
about  an  exact  uniformity.  Upon  this,  a  book  caHed 
'  Advertisements,'  was  set  forth  by  Archbishop  Par- 
ker, containing  orders  for  preaching,  administering  the 
sacraments,  and  the  dress  of  ecclesiastical  persons ; 
to  which  were  added  certain  protestations,  to  be 
made,  promised,  and  subscribed  by  all  for  the  future 
admitted  into  the  church.  The  (pieen  did  not  give 
her  authority  to  these  Advertisements  till  some  years 
after  ;  but  she  issued  a  proclamation  requiring  con- 
form-ty  in  the  use  of  the  vestments,  under  penalty 
of  prohibition  from  preaching,  and  deprivation,  which 
the  archbishop  in  several  instances  carried  into  efi'ect. 
The  London  ministers  were  cited  before  him,  and 
thirty-seven  out  of  ninety-eight  refused  to  promise 
compliance  with  the  ordained  ceremonies  ;  whilst  the 
younger  students  at  Cambridge  were  so  infected  with 
the  Puritan  doctrines,  that  the  famous  Thomas  Cart- 
wright,  and  300  more,  threw  oil'  their  surplices  in 
one  day,  within  the  walls  of  one  college. 

The  suspended  clergymen,  flndiiig  that  renewed 
applications  to  the  queen  and  her  ministers  were 
inefl'ectual,  in  15G6  published  a  treatise  in  their  own 
vindication  ;  in  which  they  alleged,  that  neither  the 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  nor  the  apostles  of 
the  New,  were  distinguished  by  their  garments ; 
that  such  a  distinction  was  not  introduced  into  the 
Christian  Church  until  long  after  the  appearance  of 
Antichrist ;  that  the  habits  to  which  they  objected 
had  been  connected  with  idolatry  and  sorcery,  were 
an  ofl'ence  to  weak  Christians,  and  an  encourage- 
ment to  papists  ;  that  they  w-ere  only  human  appoint- 
ments, and  even  if  they  had  been  indill'erent,  the 
imposition  of  them  was  an  infringement  of  Christian 
liberty.  And,  iinally,  the  sufl'rage  of  foreign  di\  ines 
was  cited,  Avho  all  condemned  them,  though  thty 
were  not  willing  to  hazard  the  dawning  Reformati(jn 
solely  on  their  account. 

As  none  of  the  points  were  conceded  to  the  Puri- 
tans, in  15GG  they  came  to  the  resolution  of  separat- 
ing from  the  parish  churches,  and  assembling  in 
priv.ate  houses,  or  wherever  they  could  enjoy  their 
own  form  of  worship.  They  debated,  however,  ns  to 
whether  they  should  retain  any  of  the  Comnun 
Prayer ;  or,  since  they  were  parted  from  the  ICug- 
lish  Clnn-ch,  whether  they  should  not  set  up  a  new 
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ordtir  of  service  more  conformable  to  the  Scriptures 
ind  tlie  practice  of  foreign  divines.     The  latter  was 
decided  upon,   and  the  establislied  liturgy  was  en- 
i    tirely  laid  aside.     The  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of 
England  have  continued,  down  to  the  present  day, 
j    in  much  the  same  condition  as  they  were  in  the  reign 
1    of   Elizabeth,   and    the   controversy    between   that 
j    church  and  Dissenters  turns  upon  the  single  point 
of  the   twentieth   article,   "  That   the  church   hath 
power   to  decree    rites  and   ceremonies," — a   point 
which  is  strenuously  denied  by  all  Dissenters,  though 
the  same  article  guards  this  power  claimed  for  tlie 
church  against  abuse,  by  asserting,  "  Yet  it   is  not 
I    lawful  for  the  church  to  ordain  anything  that  is  con- 
j    trary  to    God's  "Word  written ;    neither  may  it  so 
expound  one  place  of  Scripture  that  it  be  repugnant 
]    to  another."     The  caution  thus  introduced  is  with- 
out avail,  since  the  church  herself  is  to  be  the  judge 
of  what  is  or  is  not  opposed  to  the  Word  of  God. 
The  great  safety  of  any  church  is  simply  to  adhere 
to  the  arrangements  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  thus  to  trench  in  nothing  upon 
the  simplicity  of  primitive  Christianity. 

CEREMONIES  (Masters  of  the),  attendants 
on  the  I'ope,  usually  six  in  number,  two  of  them  be- 
ing called  assistants,  and  the  other  four  supernumer- 
aries. Their  duty  is  to  regulate  all  pontilical  func- 
tions, acquaint  the  cardinals  with  their  duties,  and 
issue  orders  to  all  persons  belonging  to  the  court. 
They  have  admission  into  the  conclave,  and  likewise 
into  the  congregation  of  rites,  but  only  one  goes  to 
the  ceremonial  congregation.  AVhenever  the  Pope 
sends  any  cardinal  a  latere  out  of  Rome,  he  deputes 
one  of  the  supernumerary  masters  of  the  ceremonies 
to  wait  upon  him.  These  officials  are  generally 
clothed  in  purple  cassocks,  with  black  buttons  and 
facings,  and  sleeves  trailing  on  the  ground,  but  in 
the  papal  chapel  they  wear  a  red  cassock  like  the  rest 
of  the  cardinals,  and  rochets  like  the  prelates.  When 
they  appear  in  this  ceremonial  habit,  they  do  not 
give  precedency  to  any  of  the  Pope's  officers  or  do- 
mestics, with  the  exception  of  the  major-domo,  the 
master  or  first  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber,  and  the 
chief  cup-bearer. 

CERES,  one  of  the  principal  female  divinities  of 
the  ancient  Romans,  which  they  derived  from  the 
Greeks,  by  whom  she  was  termed  Demeter  (which 
see).  She  was  the  daughter  of  Saturn  and  Vesta, 
and  the  motlier  of  Proserpine.  Ceres  was  accounted 
the  goddess  of  fruits,  who  first  taught  men  the  art 
of  husbandry,  and  is  usually  represented  as  a  tall 
majestic  woman  with  yellow  hair,  crowned  with  ears 
of  corn,  bearing  in  her  right  hand  poppies  and  wheat, 
anc"  'n  her  left  a  lighted  torch.  The  reason  of  this 
last  emblem  is  to  be  found  in  the  legend,  that  when 
her  daughter  Proserjiine  was  stolen  by  Pluto,  she 
sought  her  with  lighted  torches  through  the  whole 
world,  until  she  learned  from  Arethusa  that  she  had 
been  carried  by  Pluto  to  the  infernal  regions.  The 
distressed  mother  made   her  complaint  to  Jupiter, 


who,  moved  with  compassion,  allowed  Proserpine  to 
live  half  the  year  with  her  mother  in  the  heavens, 
and  the  other  half  with  her  husband  in  the  region.s 
below.  The  worship  of  Ceres  seems  to  have  reached 
the  Romans  through  Sicily.  The  first  temple  to  this 
goddess  was  dedicated  at  Rome  in  B.  c.  496,  and  a 
festival  (see  next  article)  was  instituted  with  games 
in  lionour  of  her,  over  which  a  Greek  priestess  pre- 
sided, to  indicate  that  the  worship  of  Ceres  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  Greeks.  Ceres,  though  a  foreign 
divinity,  soon  rose  to  great  importance  among  the 
Romans,  the  decrees  of  the  senate  being  deposited  in 
her  temple,  which  was  committed  to  the  special  care 
of  the  oediles.  In  his  work  on  the  '  Nature  of  the 
Gods,'  Cicero  defines  the  name  of  Ceres  as  given 
from  her  power  of  bearing  fruits,  thus  showing  that 
by  this  goddess  was  represented  the  earth.  The 
greater  Eleusinian  mysteries,  which  were  observed 
in  the  autumn,  were  dedicated  to  Ceres,  and  the 
lesser  to  her  daughter  Proserpine.  (See  Eleusinian 
Mysteries.)  Bulls  were  sacrificed  to  Ceres  on 
those  festal  occasions ;  libations  wore  made  to  her  of 
their  blood,  which  they  poured  upon  the  earth,  the 
prolific  lap  of  the  patron  goddess,  and  their  flesh  was 
burnt  upon  her  numerous  altars.  In  the  Ambar- 
VALiA  (which  see),  a  sow,  a  sheep,  and  a  bull,  were 
sacrificed  to  Ceres,  and  hymns  sung  in  her  hononr. 
Ceres  -was  honoured  at  Catania  in  Sicily,  as  she  was 
at  Rome. 

CEREALIA,  a  festival  anciently  celebrated  at 
Rome  in  honour  of  Ceres  (see  preceding  article), 
generally  on  the  ides  of  April,  though  some  think  a 
few  days  earlier.  To  represent  Ceres  wandering  in 
search  of  Proserpine,  women  clothed  in  white 
dresses  ran  up  and  down  with  lighted  torches  in 
their  hands.  During  the  festival  games  were  cele- 
brated in  the  Circus  Maximus,  to  which  none  were 
admitted  unless  clothed  in  white. 

CERIDWEN,  a  goddess  of  the  ancient  Cymri, 
corresponding  to  the  Ceres  of  the  Romans,  or  De- 
meter  of  the  Greeks. 

CERINTHIANS,  one  of  the  eariiest  of  the  Gnos- 
tic sects,  which  derived  its  name  from  its  founder 
Cerinthus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of 
the  apostle  John.  He  was  the  first  who  taught  that 
system  of  Judaizing  Christianity,  which  gradually 
rijiened  into  Gnosticism.  Epiphanius  represents  him 
as  by  birth  a  Jew,  and  according  to  Thcodoret,  he 
received  his  training  in  the  school  of  Alexandria. 
Early  writers  inform  ns,  that  he  resided  at  Ephesus 
while  John  was  in  that  city,  and  Iren?eus  tells  a 
story  of  John  having  met  Cerinthus  in  a  public  bath 
at  Ephesus,  and  that  on  seeing  the  heretic,  he  in- 
stantly fled  out,  saying  that  he  was  afraid  the  bath 
would  fall  upon  so  noted  an  enemy  of  the  truth  and 
kill  him. 

The  most  varied  accounts  have  been  given  of  the 
doctrines  of  Cerinthus,  according  as  the  writers  are 
disposed  to  altach  more  prominence  lo  the  Gnostic, 
or  to  the  Judaizing  element.   Irenscus  incHnes  chiefly 
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lo  the  foni.er  view,  and  Cains,  a  in-osbytei-  at  Rome, 
and  DioHvsiiis,  bi>liop  of  Alexaiidiia,  incline  to  the 
latter.  Neander  regards  Cerinthus  as  best  entitled 
to  be  considered  as  the  intermediate  link  between 
the  Judaizing  and  the  Gnostic  sects.  lie  was  in 
fact  one  of  the  tirst  who  framed  a  regular  system  of 
heresy  after  the  apostolic  times.  Being  himself  a 
.Jew,  it  was  natural  that  his  starting  point  should  be 
decidedly  Jewish.  Accordingly,  he  sets  out  with  the 
doctrine  that  between  God  and  the  world  there  exists 
a  countless  number  of  intermediate  angels  or  spirits, 
of  various  ranks  and  degrees.  By  their  instrumen- 
tality the  world  was  originally  created,  and  all  its 
concerns  were  arranged  and  presided  over  by  one 
who  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  angels,  and  who, 
though  himself  ignorant  of  the  character  of  God,  re- 
presented him  in  the  superintendence  of  this  lower 
world,  and  more  especially  as  the  ruler  of  the  Jewish 
people,  and  the  being  through  wliom  the  Supreme 
God  revealed  himself  to  them.  The  view  which 
Cerinthus  gave  of  the  constitution  of  the  Person  of 
Christ,  aiiproached  somewhat  to  the  sentiments  of 
the  Ebionites,  at  least  in  so  far  as  concerned  the 
denial  of  the  supernatural  conception  of  Christ.  He 
believed  Jesns  Christ  to  be  simply  a  Jewish  man, 
sprung  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  so  remarkable  for 
his  piety  and  purity  that  he  was  selected  to  be  the 
Messiah.  The  commencement  of  his  higher  destiny, 
when  he  became  invested  with  Divine  attributes,  was, 
according  to  the  Ccrinthian  system,  to  be  dated  from 
the  hour  of  his  baptism  by  John  the  Baptist,  when 
the  Spirit  descended  upon  him  in  the  form  of  a  dove. 
The  Spirit  of  the  Jlessiah,  which  now  entered  into 
Jesus,  was  the  true  heavenly  Christ  liimself,  by 
whom  he  was  miraculously  endowed  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Supreme  God,  and  invested  with  the 
supernatural  power  of  working  miracles.  The  man 
Jesus  was  the  organ  through  whom  the  heavenly 
Christ  manifested  himself  to  men,  but  being  superior 
to  all  suli'ering,  no  sooner  was  the  man  Jesus  given 
into  the  hands  of  men  to  be  crucitied  and  slain, 
than  the  Christ  or  the  Logos  left  him,  and  returned 
to  the  Father.  Epiphanius  alleges  that  Cermthus 
denied  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  but  this  assertion 
is  supported  by  no  other  writer.  Cerinthus  held 
that  the  Jewish  Law  was  in  a  certain  sense  binding 
upon  Christians.  He  taught  also  that  there  would 
be  a  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  that  the  righteous 
would  enjoy  a  millennium  of  happiness  in  Palestine, 
where  the  man  Jesus  having  conquered  all  his  ene- 
mies, through  the  power  of  the  heavenly  Christ 
united  to  him,  would  reign  in  the  gloritied  Jerusalem 
over  all  his  saints.  Caius  and  Dionysius  attribute 
carnal  views  on  this  subject  to  Cerinthus,  which  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  he  ever  held.  Epiphanius  charges 
him  with  rejecting  Paul  because  of  that  apostle's 
renunciation  of  circumcision,  but  it  is  far  from  pro- 
liable  tliat  he  rejected  the  whole  of  the  Epistles  of 
I'aul,  though  he  may  have  objected  to  some  of  them. 
It  is  au  ancient  opinion,  that  the  apostle  John  wrote 


his  Gospel  mainly  with  a  view  to  refute  Cerimhub, 
but  many  theological  critics  are  opposed  to  the  idea. 
Epiphanius  says,  that  Cerinthus  was  head  of  the  fac- 
tion which  rose  at  Jerusalem  against  the  apostle 
Peter,  on  account  of  some  uncircumcised  persons 
with  whom  tliat  apostle  had  eaten ;  and  also  that  he 
was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  disturbance  raised  at 
Antiooh  in  Syria,  contending  for  the  necessity  of 
circumcision.  He  is  said  to  have  been  endowed 
with  a  [irophetic  spu'it,  and  to  have  published  many 
prophecies  and  revelations  throughout  Phrygia  and 
Pisidia.  He  began  to  propagate  his  heresy  towards 
the  close  of  the  tirst  century. 

CEROFERARH  (Lat.  cent,  wax,  fero,  to  carry), 
taper-bearers  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  whose  office 
it  is  to  walk  before  the  deacons  with  a  liglited  taper 
in  their  hands.  (See  AccensOKII.)  Similar  officers 
are  found  in  the  Greek  church. 

CEROMANCY,  a  species  of  divination  practised 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  by  means  of  wax,  which 
tlioy  melted  and  let  drop  into  water  within  three  de- 
finite spaces,  and  by  observing  the  figure,  distance, 
situation,  and  connection  of  the  di'ops,  foretold  future 
events,  or  answered  any  question  proposed.  See 
Divination. 

CESARINS,  a  religious  order  which  arose  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  in  consequence  of  various  abuses 
having  crept  into  the  order  of  St.  Francis.  The 
abuses  comjilained  of,  however,  having  been  re- 
formed, the  order  of  the  Cesarins  ceased  to  exist. 

CESSATION,  an  act  of  discipline  in  the  Church 
of  Rome,  styled  technically  cessatio  a  dirinis,  when 
for  any  notorious  injmy  or  disobedience  to  the 
clnu'ch,  a  stop  is  put  to  aU  divine  o'V'ces  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  sacraments,  and  Christians  are  de- 
prived of  church  biu'ial.  An  interdict  dill'ers  from  a 
cessation,  in  that  during  the  former  divine  service 
may  be  performed  in  such  churches  of  any  place  in- 
terdicted, the  doors  being  shut,  as  are  not  expressly 
under  the  interdict,  and  even  may  be  celebrated 
solemnly  on  certain  high  festivals,  but  in  a  cessation, 
no  religious  service  can  be  performed  solemnly ;  the 
only  liberty  allowed  is  in  order  that  the  consecrated 
host  may  be  renewed,  to  repeat  every  week  a  private 
mass  in  the  parish  churches,  the  doors  being  shut ; 
taking  care  also  not  to  ring  the  bell,  or  to  admit 
more  than  two  persons  to  administer  in  it.  More- 
over, it  is  lawful  during  the  cessation  to  administer 
baptism,  conlirmation,  and  penance,  to  such  persons 
as  desire  it,  provided  they  are  not  excommunicated, 
or  under  an  interdict.  The  viaticum  or  extreme 
unction  may  also  be  administered,  but  then  the 
prayers  whicli  are  said  before  and  alter  that  admin- 
istration must  not  be  repeatc<l.  Cessation  may  be 
incin-red  by  a  whole  diocese,  a  city,  a  village,  or  one 
or  more  churches. 

CESSION,  a  term  used  in  the  Church  of  England, 
when  a  church  is  void  in  consequence  of  the  incum- 
bent of  any  living  being  promoted  to  a  bishopric. 
CESTUS,  the  girdle  of  Venus,  the  goddesB  o( 
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J^uve  among  the  ancient  Romans.  It  was  said  to 
have  this  property,  that  whatever  female  wore  it 
would  become  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  him  whom  she 
wished  to  jilease.  Venus  n»ed  it  to  win  the  affec- 
tions of  Mars,  and  Juno  borrowed  it  from  her  wlien 
she  wished  to  attract  the  regards  of  Jupiter. 

CHACAM,  tlie  name  given  in  some  countries  to 
the  chief  or  presiding  rabbi  among  the  modern  Jews, 
who  liolds  a  .spiritual,  and  to  some  extent  a  civil,  au- 
tliorify  over  a  country  or  large  district.  He  has  the 
power  of  inflicting  ecclesiastical  censures,  excommu- 
nications, and  anafliemas,  tlie  consequences  of  which 
are  believed  to  extend  beyond  the  present  life.  He 
takes  cognizance  of  all  violations  of  the  Sabbath,  all 
disregard  of  the  fasts  or  festivals,  all  marriages, 
divorces,  and  commercial  contracts,  and  all  cases  of 
adultery  or  incest.  He  hears  and  determines  ap- 
peals against  decisions  of  inferior  rabbis  witliin  his 
district,  and  decides  all  ditlicult  questions  of  the 
law.  The  chacam  preaches  three  or  four  sermons 
ill  a  year.  The  name  chacam,  or  wise  man,  or  doc- 
tor, is  usually  applied  to  tlie  chief  rabbi  among  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews. 

CHAITYA,  the  name  applied  among  the  Bud- 
hists  to  all  objects  proper  to  be  worshipped.  Such 
objects  Gotama  Budha  declared  to  be  of  three  kinds. 
Tlie  first  class  includes  the  relics  of  his  body,  which 
were  collected  after  his  cremation.  The  second  in- 
cludes those  things  which  have  been  erected  on  his 
account  or  for  his  sake,  which  the  commentators 
say,  mean  the  images  of  his  person.  And  the  third 
includes  the  articles  ho  possessed,  such  as  his  girdle, 
his  ahiis-bowl,  the  robe  he  put  on  when  he  bathed, 
the  vessel  from  which  he  drank  water,  and  his  seat 
or  throne.  All  these  are  called  Chaityas,  on  account 
of  the  satisfaction  or  pleasure  they  produce  in  the 
mind  of  those  by  whom  they  are  properly  regarded. 

CHAKIA-IM'oUNI,  a  name  adopted  by  Budha 
according  to  the  legendary  accounts  given  by  the 
Jlongol  books,  which  are  only  translations  from  the 
Tliibetan  or  Sanscrit.  The  narrative  diflers  consi- 
derably from  the  Singhalese  version  of  the  story 
wliich  has  been  already  noticed  under  the  article 
Budha  (Gotama).  The  Mongolian  legend  is  as  fol- 
lows. Soutadanna,  a  chief  man  of  the  house  of 
Chakia,  of  the  caste  of  the  Brahmins,  reigned  in 
India  over  the  powerful  empire  of  Magadlia.  He 
married  MaJiamcnja,  the  great  illusion,  but  did  not 
consummate  his  marriage  with  her.  Wliile  still  a 
virgin,  she  conceived  by  divine  influence,  and  ol  the 
fifteenth  day  of  the  second  month  of  spring  she  gave 
birth  to  a  son,  whom  she  had  carried  three  hundred 
Jays  in  her  womb.  A  king,  an  incarnation  of  Indra, 
oaptized  the  young  god  in  a  divine  water.  The 
child  received  the  name  of  Arddha-Chiddi,  and  was 
instantly  recognized  as  a  divine  being,  while  it  was 
predicted  that  he  would  surpass  in  holiness  all  pre- 
ceding incarnations.  Every  one  adored  him  as  the 
god  of  gods,  a  title  which  in  Mongolian  is  Twr/ri-in- 
TiiiQri.     The  utmost   care   having    been   lavished 


upon  his  childhood,  he  was  committed  at  tlio  age 
of  ten  to  the  care  of  an  eminent  sage  under  whose 
instruction  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  poetry, 
music,  drawing,  the  mathematics  and  medicine.  He 
made  such  rapid  progress  in  knowledge  that  he  puz- 
zled his  teacher  with  various  perplexing  questions. 
Without  the  sh'ghtest  assistance  he  acquired  tlie 
knowledge  of  fifty  different  languages  with  their 
peculiar  characters,  and  thus  he  was  supernaturally 
fitted  to  fulfil  his  great  mission,  the  enlightenment 
of  the  world,  and  the  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of 
religion  among  all  nations.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
he  married  a  virgin  of  the  race  of  Chakia,  by  whom 
he  had  a  son  named  Balholi,  and  a  daughter.  Soon 
after  he  left  his  wife  and  family,  and  resolved  to 
give  himself  to  a  life  of  contemplation.  Having 
mounted  a  horse  accordingly,  which  was  brought 
him  by  an  angel  from  heaven,  he  fled  to  the  king- 
dom of  Oudijia  on  the  banks  of  the  Naracara.  There 
he  assumed  the  priestly  office,  cut  off'  his  hair,  and 
took  tlie  dress  of  a  penitent,  and  exchanged  his 
name  for  Gotama,  that  is,  one  who  obscures  the 
senses.  After  having  spent  six  years  in  the  desert, 
far  from  tlie  abodes  of  men,  and  accompanied  only 
by  five  favourite  disciples,  he  set  out  to  exercise  his 
apostleship.  Having  reached  Benares  (which  see), 
the  holy  city,  he  mounted  the  throne,  taking  the 
name  of  Chakia-Mouni,  or  the  penitent  of  Chakia. 

Having  given  himself  up  for  a  time  to  preparatory 
meditations,  the  great  sage  made  public  proclama- 
tion at  Benares  of  the  new  system  of  doctrine.  His 
instructions  are  contained  in  a  collection  of  108  large 
volumes,  known  by  the  generic  name  of  Gandjour 
or  verbal  teaching.  They  treat  chiefly  of  the  meta- 
physics of  creation,  and  the  frail  and  perishable  na- 
ture of  man.  The  best  edition  of  this  great  work  is 
tliat  of  Pekin,  being  in  four  languages,  Thibetan,  Mon- 
golian, Mantchoo,  and  Chinese.  No  sooner  were  the 
new  doctrines  made  public,  than  Chakia-Mouni 
met  with  the  keenest  and  most  determined  opposi- 
tion from  the  priests  of  the  ancient  religious  creeds 
of  India,  but  challenging  them  to  open  controversy, 
he  obtained  a  complete  triumph  over  them,  in  hon- 
our of  which  a  festival  was  instituted,  which  is  held 
during  the  first  fifteen  days  of  the  first  month. 

Chakia-Mouni  laid  down  as  the  foundation  of  his 
religious  system  certain  established  principles  of 
morality.  These  he  reduced  to  four:  1.  The  power 
of  pity  resting  upon  immoveable  bases.  2.  The 
avoidance  of  all  cruelty.  3.  An  unlimited  compas- 
sion towards  all  creatures.  4.  An  inflexible  con- 
science. Then  follows  the  decalogue  or  ten  special 
prescriptions  and  prohibitions.  1.  Not  to  kill.  2. 
Not  to  rob.  3.  To  be  chaste.  4.  Not  to  bear  false 
witness.  5.  Not  to  lie.  6.  Not  to  swear.  7.  To 
avoid  all  impure  words.  8.  To  be  disinterested.  9. 
Not  to  avenge  one's  jself.  10.  Not  to  be  supersti- 
tious. The  new  prophet  pretended  to  have  received 
these  precepts  by  revelation  from  heaven  ;  and  when 
he  died  at  tlie  age  of  eighty,  they  began  to  spread 
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tUroiighout  all  Asiii.  as  a  divine  code  of  morality  de- 
signed to  regulate  the  actions  of  men.  Before  bid- 
ding a  last  farewell  to  his  discii)les,  the  sage  pre- 
dicted that  his  doctrine  would  prevail  for  five  thoii- 
Band  years ;  that  at  the  expiry  of  that  period  there 
would  appear  another  Budha,  another  man-god,  pre- 
destined to  be  the  teacher  of  the  human  race.  Till 
that  time,  he  added,  my  religion  will  be  exposed  to 
constant  persecution,  my  followers  will  be  obliged  to 
quit  India,  and  to  retire  to  the  highest  mountains  of 
Thibet,  a  country  which  will  become  tlie  palace,  the 
sanctuary,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  true  faith. 

Such  is  the  Jlongolian  legend  of  the  history  of 
the  famous  founder  of  BuDlliSM  (which  see),  a  sys- 
tem whieli,  being  first  devised  in  Hindustan,  crossed 
the  Himalaya,  and  became  the  predominant  religion 
of  Thibet,  Bokhara,  Mongolia,  Bunnah,  Japan,  Cey- 
lon, and  to  a  great  extent  even  of  the  vast  empire  of 
China.  The  Brahmans  regard  Budha  as  an  avatar 
or  incarnation  of  Vishnu. 

CHALASSA,  an  idol  worsliippod  by  the  ancient 
Arabians.  It  was  destroyed  in  the  tenth  year  of 
tlie  Hogira. 

CHALCIffiCUS,  a  surname  given  to  Athena  at 
Sparta,  as  the  goddess  of  the  brazen  house,  her 
temple  in  that  city  being  built  of  brass,  and  contain- 
ing also  her  statue  of  brass.  A  festival  was  insti- 
tuted in  honour  of  Athena  under  this  surname.  See 
next  article. 

CHALCICECIA,  a  festival  celebrated  every  year 
at  Sparta,  in  honour  of  Athena,  as  the  goddess  of 
the  brazen  house.  A  procession  of  yotmg  men  in 
full  armour  repaired  to  her  temple,  wliere  sacrifices 
were  otTercd. 

CHALDEANS  (Religion  of  tiii:  Ancient). 
See  Babylonians  (Religion  of  the  Ancient). 

CHALDEANS.     See  Nestorian.s. 

CHALDEAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH.  This 
church,  which  acknowledges  subjection  to  the  Papal 
See,  comprehends,  according  to  tlie  '  Annals  of  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith,'  the  Patriarchate  of  Baby- 
lon, the  Archbishoprics  of  Diarbekr,  Jizeirah,  Morab, 
Aderbijan,  and  the  Bishoprics  of  Mardin,  Sirid, 
/Vmadia,  Salmas,  and  Karkut,  with  ten  bishops,  and 
one  hundred  and  one  priests.  The  niunbcr  of  the 
Chaldean  Catholics  is  said  to  be  reduced  to  15,000. 
I'or  a  long  iicriod  the  Romanists  have  been  making 
great  elVorts  to  gain  converts,  more  especially  among 
the  Nestorians  on  die  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris.  So  far  back  as  1681,  a  patriarch  was 
ordained  by  Pope  Innocent  XI.,  over  such  of  the 
Nestorians  as  had  seceded  to  Rome,  under  the  title 
of  Mar  Yoosuf  or  Joseph,  Patriarch  of  the  Chal- 
deans. The  seat  of  this  functionary  was  at  Diar- 
bekr until  the  year  1778,  when  this  line  of  patriarchs 
was  discontinued  on  the  submission  of  Mar  Elias  of 
Elkosh,  one  of  the  two  regular  patriarchs  of  the 
Nestorians  to  the  papal  jurisdiction.  The  Chaldean 
Catholics  arc  usually  styled  by  the  Pope  Chaldean 
Clu-islians,  a  title  which  belongs  to  the  rest  of  their 


countrymen,  as  much  if  not  more  than  to  them. 
The  books  of  the  Chaldean  Catholic  Church  are 
written  in  the  ancient  Syriac  language,  and  are  the 
same  with  those  of  the  Nestorians,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  such  modifications  as  have  been  introduced 
to  render  them  conformable  to  the  creed  of  Rome. 
All  the  clergy  except  the  metropolitan  bishop  and 
the  patriarch  are  allowed  to  marry  before  ordination, 
but  not  after  it.  The  American  missionaries  at  Mo- 
sul, and  among  the  Nestorians,  have  succeeded  in 
gaining  several  converts  from  the  Chaldean  Catho- 
lics, and  although  Papal  intluence  has  been  used 
witli  the  Pasha  to  uiternipt,  and  if  possilile,  defeat 
the  labours  of  these  devoted  heralds  of  the  cross, 
they  still  persevere  in  propagating  the  truth,  and  in 
building  up  a  Protestant  chiu'ch  amid  all  the  oppo- 
sition and  even  persecution  to  which  they  are  ex- 
posed. 

CHALDEE  PARAPHRASES,  or  Targum.s 
a  name  given  to  translations  of  the  Old  Testament 
into  the  Chaldee  tongue.  When  the  Jews  were  car- 
ried captive  into  Babylon,  they  naturally  lost -some 
part  of  their  own  language,  and  acquired  a  know- 
lodge  of  the  Chaldee  which  was  spoken  in  the  land 
of  their  exile.  Thus  there  appear  to  have  been  tlneo 
dialects  of  the  Chaldee.  1.  The  language  spoken  in 
tlie  Babylonish  empire.  2.  The  Syriac,  spoken  by 
the  people  of  Syria.  3.  The  Jewish  dialect,  ap- 
proaching more  to  the  original  Hebrew.  Hence  the 
necessit}'  for  Clialdee  Paraphrases,  on  account  both 
of  the  Jews  in  ChaUlea,  and  also  of  those  in  Judea, 
many  of  whom  liad  lo.st  all  knowledge  of  the  original 
Hebrew.  Accordingly,  in  the  service  of  the  syna- 
gogue, a  passage  was  first  read  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, and  then  translated  to  the  people  into  the 
Chaldee  dialect.  In  this  way  nimibers  of  transla- 
tions were  formed,  which  in  course  of  time  yielded 
to  a  few  of  acknowledged  superiority,  which  were 
generally  adopted  both  for  public  and  private  use. 
The  most  celebrated  of  these  are  the  Targums  or 
Paraphrases  of  Onkelos,  and  of  Jonathan  Ben  Uz- 
ziel ;  the  former  being  a  version  of  the  five  books  of 
Moses,  and  the  latter  a  version  of  Joshua,  Judges, 
the  two  books  of  Samuel,  the  two  books  of  Kings, 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve  minor 
Prophets.  The  Targum  of  Onkelos  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  ancient  now  extant.  It  is  rather  a  version 
than  a  paraphrase,  being  rendered  from  the  Ilebrsw 
word  for  word,  and  with  great  exactness.  It  has 
always  been  preferred  by  the  Jews  to  all  other  Tar- 
gums, and  being  set  to  the  same  musical  notes  with 
the  Hebrew  Text,  it  is  thus  fitted  to  be  read  in  the 
same  tone  with  it  in  the  public  assemblies.  The 
Targimi  of  .lonathan  resembles  that  of  Onkelos  in 
purity  of  style,  but  is  nuich  more  of  the  nature  of 
a  paraphrase,  particidarly  his  version  of  the  later 
Prophets.  The  Jews  allege  that  he  was  the  favour- 
ite disciple  of  Hillcl,  and  lived  before  the  time  of 
our  Lord.  They  hold  him  in  so  high  estimation,  thai 
they  consider  him  as  equal  even  to  Jloses  himseU' 
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Besides  tliese  two  celebrated  Targiims,  there  is 
another  Targura  on  tlie  Law,  which  is  called  that  of 
.Jerusalem.  It  is  not  a  continued  paraphrase  as  the 
rest  arc,  but  only  a  commentary  on  some  passages 
liere  and  there  as 'the  author  thonght  the  text  re- 
quired an  explanation,  and  sometimes  whole  chap- 
ters are  passed  over.  It  is  written  by  an  unknown 
Iiand,  and  the  time  when  it  was  comjiosed  is  uncer- 
tain, but  it  is  conjectured  to  have  been  written  after 
the  third  century.  Tliere  are  also  Targums  on  all 
the  other  books  of  the  Old  Test.ament,  excepting 
Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  which  may  possibly 
have  been  lost. 

CHALICE,  the  cup  in  which  the  wine  used  in 
the  eucharist  is  administered.  In  the  early  ages  of 
the  church  it  was  generally  composed  of  the  most 
sinijile  materials,  for  examjile,  of  glass  or  wood.  Ac- 
cording to  Irena;us,  supported  by  Epiphanius,  the 
impostor  Marcus,  of  the  second  century,  used  a  glass 
cup  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  tlie 
custom  seems  to  have  continued  for  several  cen- 
turies. But  when  the  simplicity  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity gave  way  before  a  carnal  system  of  ceremo- 
mies,  more  costly  materials  came  to  be  emploj-ed  in 
the  dispensation  of  the  Supper.  Hence  we  find 
gold  and  silver  cups  mentioned  in  the  inventory  of 
churches  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries. 

Tlie  use  of  the  chalice,  or  communicating  in  both 
kinds,  is  denied  by  the  Church  of  Home  to  the  laity, 
who  are  allowed  to  communicate  only  in  one  kind ;  the 
right  of  communicating  in  both  kinds  being  reserved 
only  for  the  officiating  priest.  This  practice  has  not 
the  slightest  sanction  from  the  AVord  of  God.  Our 
blessed  Lord,  when  iirst  instituting  the  sacrament  of 
the  supper,  administered  both  the  bread  and  the 
wine  to  all  his  disciples,  using  these  remarkable 
words  in  reference  to  the  cup,  "  Drink  ye  all  of  it." 
He  neither  dispensed  the  sacrament  nor  authorized  its 
dispensation  under  one  form  only.  This  indeed  has 
been  generally  conceded  by  Komish  doctors  and 
councils,  and  even  by  the  council  of  Trent  itself, 
wliicli  acknowledges  our  Lord's  administration  of 
each  species  in  the  original  institution.  And  yet 
these  theologians  and  councils  urge  the  propriety  of 
half-communion,  alleging  that  all  to  whom  the  cup 
at  the  time  of  institution  was  presented  were  not  lay- 
men but  priests;  and  the  use  of  the  wine  by  the 
clergy  affords  no  example  for  its  distribution  to  the 
laity.  But  unfortunately  for  this  argument,  it  ap- 
plies to  the  bread  equally  with  the  wine,  so  that  if  it 
lie  valid,  both  ought  to  be  denied  to  the  laity. 
Half-communion  seems  to  have  been  utterly  unknown 
in  the  first  ages  of  the  church.  "  One  bread,"  says 
Ignatius,  "is  broken,  and  one  cup  distributed  to 
all."  "The  deacons,"  says  Justin  IMartyr,  "give  to 
every  one  present  to  partake  of  the  blessed  bread 
and  wine."  Chrysostom  too  is  equally  explicit, 
"  One  budy  and  one  cup  is  presented  to  all."  Ac- 
cording to  Jerome,  "the  priests  who  administer  the 
conununion,   divide   the    Lord's   blood   among  the 


]'eople."  These  authorities,  extending  through  the 
four  first  centuries,  might  be  corroboiated  by  the  evi- 
dence of  many  others. 

The  first  who  practised  half-comnuinion  were  the 
Jfenicheans,  who  abhorred  wine,  and  it  is  worth 
noticing  that  Pope  Leo  in  A.  D.  443  commanded 
this  heretical  sect  to  be  excommunic.ited,  on  ac- 
count of  the  denial  of  the  cup, — a  practice  which 
his  Holiness  accounted  sacrilege.  Pope  Gela- 
sius  in  A.  D.  495  spoke  in  the  strongest  and  most 
condemnatory  terms  of  this  Manichean  practice. 
Pope  Urban  in  A.  D.  1095,  presiding  in  the  council 
of  Clermont,  which  consisted  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  bishops,  declared  that  "  no  person,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  necessity,  is  to  communicate  at  the 
altar,  but  must  partake  separately  of  the  bread  and 
wine."  Pope  Paschal,  so  late  as  a.d.  1118,  issued 
enactments  to  the  same  eflect.  "  Our  Lord  himself," 
says  he,  "  dispensed  the  bread  and  the  wine,  each  by 
itself;  and  tliis  usage  we  teach  and  command  the 
holy  church  always  to  observe."  By  the  confession 
of  Bellarmine,  Baronius,  and  Lyra,  the  ancient 
church  celebrated  this  institution  in  both  kinds. 
And  even  the  council  of  Trent  declares,  that  "  botli 
elements  were  often  used  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  religion ;  but  in  process  of  time  tliis  usage 
was  changed  for  just  and  weiglity  reasons."  It  is 
an  important  fact,  that  in  denying  the  cup  to  the 
laity,  the  Church  of  Home  differs  from  all  other 
Clu'istian  churches.  Eastern  and  Western,  at  the 
present  day.  The  only  sect  of  antiquity  who  are 
known  to  have  pi'actised  half-communion  were  the 
Manicheans,  from  whom  the  Latin  church  seem  to 
have  adopted  it.  The  former  held  wine  in  abhor- 
rence, accounting  it  the  gall  of  the  Dragon ;  the  lat- 
ter Iield,  and  still  hold,  the  sacramental  wine  in  such 
veneration,  as  to  account  it  unfit  to  be  used  by  any 
other  than  a  priest,  and  that  too  only  when  engaged 
in  sacred  service. 

Nor  was  the  use  of  the  chalice  withheld  all  at 
once  from  the  laity.  The  practice  was  introduced 
gradually  and  by  slow  successive  steps.  At  so  early 
a  date  as  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  the  custom 
seems  to  have  found  its  way  into  some  churches,  of 
dipping  tlie  bread  in  the  wine  before  presenting  it  to 
the  communicant.  This  erroneous  jiractice  had  be- 
come frequent  in  the  eleventh  century ;  and  the 
council  of  Clermont  condemned  it  as  an  unscriptiu-al 
mode  of  comnumion.  A  second  step  in  the  same 
direction  was  taken  by  the  introduction  of  the 
strange  device  of  suction.  Pipes  or  quills,  generally 
of  silver,  were  annexed  to  the  chalice,  through  which 
the  communicant  was  required  to  suck  the  wine,  or 
as  it  was  imagined,  the  blood  of  the  Piedcemer.  The 
design  of  this  absurd  process  was  to  prevent  the 
spilling  of  tlie  sacred  fluid,  which  by  the  words  of 
consecration  was  thought  to  become  possessed  of  a 
Divine  character. 

So  late  as  the  twelfth  century,  the  denial  of  the 
chalice  to  the  laity  is  admitted,  even    by   Kcmish 
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authors,  lo  have  been  unknown.  In  the  I'ollowins; 
century,  however,  tlie  practice  begins  to  make  its 
appearance.  Fatlier  Bonavcntura,  who  died  in  1274, 
mentions  its  introduction  into  some  churches,  and 
his  testimony  is  supported  by  that  of  Aquinas.  It 
was  iirst  enacted  into  a  law  two  lumdrcd  years  later 
by  tlie  council  of  Constance,  and  tliis  enactment  was 
renewed  and  confirmed  by  the  council  of  Basil  in 
1437.  The  matter  was  discussed  at  great  length  in 
the  council  of  Trent  in  1562  amid  great  variety  of 
opinion.  Twenty-nine  voted  for  the  restoration  of 
the  cup,  and  tliirty-eight  against  it.  Fourteen  wore 
for  deferring  the  decision,  and  ten  for  sending  a  de- 
legation to  Germany  to  investigate  the  subject. 
Twenty-four  were  in  favour  of  refen-ing  the  ques- 
tion to  the  Pope,  and  thirt_y-one  to  the  prelates. 
At  length  the  disjiute  terminated  in  the  production 
of  canons,  which  approved  in  the  strongest  manner 
of  half-communion,  and  a  discretionary  power  of 
granting  or  refusing  the  cup  to  the  laity  was  vested 
in  the  Roman  pontiff.  The  utmost  difference  of 
opinion  now  manifested  itself  throughout  the  whole 
of  Europe.  The  Spaniards  and  Italians  were  vio- 
lently opposed  to  the  restoration  of  the  sacramental 
cup,  and  France,  Germany,  Bohemia,  Poland,  and 
Hungary  contended  as  keenly  in  its  favour.  The 
Trentine  decree  is  now  universally  admitted  to  be 
the  rule  of  the  church  throughout  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic world. 

CHALINITIS  (Gr.  cJialinos,  a  bridle),  a  surname 
of  Athena  (which  see),  derived,  it  is  supposed,  i'rom 
that  goddess  having  tamed  Pegasus,  the  winged 
horse,  and  given  him  to  Bellerophontes. 

ClIALKEIA  (  Gr.  chalx-kos,  brass),  a  festival  of 
great  antiquity,  celebrated  at  Athens  at  first  in  hon- 
our of  Athena,  when  it  received  the  name  of  Athe- 
naia.  Afterwards  it  was  kept  in  honour  of  Hephss- 
tus,  and  being  celebrated  only  by  artizaus,  especially 
smiths,  it  was  called  Chalkeia. 

CHAMMANIM,  temples  in  honour  of  the  sun, 
which  the  ancient  Hebrews  erected  in  imitation  of 
the  Syrians  and  Phoenicians.  These  buildings  are 
frequently  referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament ;  but  the 
authorized  version  translates  the  Hebrew  word  by 
the  general  term  "  images."  The  word  chammanim 
thus  rendered,  is  found  in  Lev.  xxvi.  30 ;  2  Chron. 
xxxiv.  4;  Is.  xvii.  8 ;  xxvii.  9  ;  Ezek.  vi.  4. 

Considerable  variety  of  opinion  prevails  as  to  the 
precise  object  to  which  the  chammanim  refers.  Rab- 
bi Solomon  Jarchi  says,  tliat  they  were  idols  which 
they  set  upon  towers,  and  he  alleges  that  the 
name  chammanim  was  given  to  them  because  thev 
were  exposed  to  the  sun.  Jurieu  argues  that  tlie 
word  being  generally  joined  in  the  Old  Testament 
with  groves  and  altars,  must  be  understood  as  referring 
not  to  images,  but  places  appropriated  for  the  idola- 
trous worsliip  of  tlie  sun.  He  agrees  accordingly  in 
opinion  witli  Aben-Ezra,  tliat  they  were  "arched 
houses,  built  in  honour  of  the  sun,  and  in  the  form  of 
a  chariot."     Tliese,  therefore,  may  have  been  the 


chariots  of  the  sun  wliicli  Josiah  is  said  to  liave 
burnt,  and  may  be  the  same  with  the  fire-temples 
of  the  ancient  Persians,  "  in  the  midst  of  which," 
says  Strabo,  "  is  an  altar  upon  which  the  magi 
keep  an  immortal  fire,  upon  a  heap  of  ashes." 
MaundreU,  in  hisjourney  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem, 
mentions  that  lie  saw  the  remains  of  several  of  these 
enclosures  in  Syria. 

CIIAMSI,  called  also  Solares,  a  small  sect  men- 
tioned by  Hyde,  in  his  '  History  of  the  Ancient  Re- 
ligion of  the  Persians,'  as  inhabiting  a  certain 
district  of  Mesopotamia.  He  describes  them  as 
amounting  to  not  more  than  a  thousand  souls,  having 
no  priests  nor  doctors,  and  no  places  of  meeting,  ex- 
cept caves,  where  they  perform  their  religious  wor- 
ship, the  mysteries  of  which  are  kept  so  secret,  that 
they  liave  not  been  discovered  even  by  those  who 
have  been  converted  to  the  Christian  religion.  Be- 
ing compelled  by  the  Mohammedans  to  declare 
themselves  members  of  some  Christian  communion, 
they  chose  the  Jacobite  sect,  baptizing  their  chil- 
dren, and  burying  their  dead  according  to  the  cus- 
toms of  these  Clu-istians.  They  believe  in  the  pro- 
pitiatory death  of  Christ.  Some  Iiave  supposed  the 
Chamsi  to  have  been  a  branch  of  tlie  Elcf.saites 
(which  see),  a  heretical  sect  of  Christians  in  tlie 
second  century. 

CHAMYNE,  a  surname  of  Demetek  (which  see), 
in  Elis. 

CHANCEL.     See  Bema. 

CHANCELLORS,  laymen  deputed  to  hear  certain 
secular  causes  in  name  of  the  bishops.  In  ancient 
times  the  clergy  were  allowed  even  by  emperors  and 
kings  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  certain  civil  matters, 
such  as  marriages,  adultery,  wills,  &c.,  which  were 
decided  by  them  in  their  consistory  courts.  In  pro- 
cess of  time  individuals  were  selected  to  act  as  as- 
sistants or  substitutes  of  the  bishops  m  this  depart- 
ment of  their  duty.  The  first  mention  of  chancellor 
by  name  occurs  in  the  Novel  of  Heraclius  in  the 
seventh  centiiry,  where  twelve  chancellors  are  stated 
to  be  allowed  in  the  great  church  of  Constantinople, 
The  c.ancellarii  or  chancellors  in  the  civil  courts  were 
not  judges,  but  officers  attending  the  judge  in  an  in- 
ferior station,  and  called  cancelkirii,  because  they 
stood  ad  cancellos,  at  the  rails  or  barriers,  which  se- 
parated the  secrctum  from  the  rest  of  the  court.  The 
ecclesiastical  chancellors,  however,  occupied  the  po- 
sition of  assistants  or  advisers  in  giving  judgment, 
and  were  generally  experienced  in  civil  and  canon 
law.  There  appear  to  have  been  no  chancellors  in 
England  until  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  At  length 
a  chancellor  became  an  indispensable  oiilcer  to  a 
bishop,  who  was  bound  to  elect  one,  and  if  he  re- 
fused, tlie  archbishop  could  appoint  one.  When 
chosen,  a  chancellor  derives  his  authority  not  from 
the  bishop,  but  from  the  law,  and  liis  jurisdiction 
extends  throughout  the  whole  diocese,  and  to  all 
ecclesiastical  matters. 

CHANCELLOR    (The    Pope's).      This    func- 
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tionary,  who  claims  foi-  his  office  an  antiquity  as  far 
back  as  the  time  of  Jerome,  wi-ote  formerly,  in  the 
Pope's  name,  all  the  rescripts,  douljts,  and  scruples 
with  respect  to  faith,  which  bishops  and  others  pro- 
posed to  him.  Till  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  VIII., 
in  A.  D.  1187,  tliis  office  had  always  been  conferred 
on  a  bishop  or  cardinal  ;  but  this  Pope,  who  had 
himself  tilled  the  office  of  chancellor,  conferred  it 
upon  a  canon  of  St.  John  of  Lateran,  wdio  assumed 
the  title  of  the  Pope's  vice-chancellor,  as  did  also 
five  or  six  other  canons  of  the  same  church,  who 
exercised  it  after  him.  But  Bonitace  VIII.  restored 
it  to  the  college  of  cardinals,  still  retaining  the  sub- 
ordinate title  of  vice-chancellor,  though  the  duties 
were  undoubtedly  those  of  a  chancellor.  This  dig- 
nity is  purchased,  and  is  held  for  life.  The  juris- 
diction of  the  cardinal  vice-chancellor,  as  he  is  called, 
extends  to  the  issuing  out  of  all  apostolical  letters 
and  bulls,  and  also  to  all  petitions  signed  by  the 
Pope,  except  those  expedited  by  brief,  under  the 
lisherman's  ring. 

CHANCERY  (The  Pope's),  a  court  at  Rome, 
which  is  sometimes  styled  the  apostolic  chancery, 
and  which  consists  of  thirteen  prelates,  being  a  re- 
gent and  twelve  referendaries,  who  are  called  regis- 
ters of  the  High  Court,  and  are  clothed  each  in  a 
long  purple  robe.  The  court  at  wliich  the  Pope  is 
understood  to  preside  assembles  thrice  a-week,  viz. 
on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  in  the  vice- 
chancellor's  palace.  The  registers  of  this  court  draw 
up  the  minutes  of  all  bulls  from  the  petitions  signed 
by  the  Pope,  and  collate  them  after  they  are  wTitten 
in  parchment.  Those  bulls  which  cul'ate  to  bene- 
fices are  issued  only  on  the  payment  of  certain  fees 
proportionable  to  the  value  of  the  benefices.  John 
XXII.,  though  he  did  not  invent  the  regulations  and 
fees  of  the  apostolic  chancery,  is  admitted,  by  Ro- 
mi.sli  writers,  to  have  enlarged  them,  and  reduced 
them  to  a  more  convenient  form. 

CHANDRA,  the  goddess  of  the  moon  among  the 
Hindus.  She  is  also  called  Somvar,  and  presides  over 
Monday. 

CHANGr-KO,  a  goddess  worshipped  by  the  Chi- 
nese. 

CHANT,  a  word  which,  in  its  most  extended 
meaning,  is  used  to  denote  the  musical  performance 
of  all  those  parts  of  the  Hturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England  which  are  permitted  by  the  rubric  to  be 
sung.  Dr.  Hook  draws  the  following  distinction 
between  singing  and  chanting :  "  Chanting  does  not 
apply  to  the  performance  of  those  metrical  versions 
of  the  Psalms,  the  use  of  which  in  parish  churches, 
though  legitimate,  as  sanctioned  by  authority,  is  not 
contemplated  by  the  rubric.  Neither  does  it  apply 
to  those  musical  arrangements  of  the  Canticles  and 
of  the  Nicene  Creed,  used  in  collegiate  churches,  and 
technically  called  '  services.'  The  chant  properly 
signifies  that  plain  tune,  to  which  the  prayers,  the 
iitany,  the  versicles  and  responses,  and  the  Psalms, 
and  where  services  are  not  iii  use,  the  canticles,  are 


set  hi  quires  and  places  where  they  sing.  In  the 
chant,  wdien  properly  and  fully  performed,  both  the 
minister  and  the  choh-  bear  their  respective  parts. 
The  minister  recites  the  prayers,  and  all  the  parts 
of  the  service  which  he  is  enjoined  to  say  alone,  (ex- 
cept the  lessons,)  in  one  sustained  note,  occasionally 
varied  at  the  close  of  a  cadence  :  and  the  choir  makes 
the  responses  in  harmony,  sometimes  in  unison.  But 
in  the  Psalms  and  Canticles  both  the  minister  and 
choir  join  together  in  the  chant,  without  distinction  ; 
each  ver.-e  being  sung  in  full  harmony."  In  the 
principal  cathedrals  the  prayers  have  always  been 
chanted,  and  down  to  a  recent  period  the  same  prac- 
tice has  been  uniformly  followed,  wherever  choral 
foundations  existed.  From  Ambrose  of  Milan  was 
derived  a  chant  called  the  Ambmsian  chant.  From 
Gregory  the  Great,  who  was  the  great  patron  ol 
sacred  music  in  the  sixth  century,  originated  the 
famous  Grerjorian  chant,  a  plain  system  of  church 
music,  which  the  choir  and  the  people  simg  in 
unison.  There  are  two  modes  of  chanting  in  pre- 
sent use  in  the  Church  of  England,  the  single  and 
the  double  chant.  The  former,  which  is  the  more 
ancient  of  the  two,  is  an  air  consisting  of  two 
parts ;  the  first  part  terminating  with  tlie  point 
or  colon  (:)  which  uniformly  divides  each  verse 
of  the  Psalms  or  Canticles  in  the  English  Prayer 
Book ;  the  second  part  terminating  with  the  verse 
itself.  The  double  chant  is  an  air  consisting  of  four 
strains,  and  consequently  extending  to  two  verses,  a 
species  of  chanting  which  does  not  appear  to  be 
older  than  the  time  of  Charles  II.  The  chanting  of 
the  Psalms  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
practice  of  the  Jewish  church. 

CHANTRY,  a  little  chapel  or  particular  altar  in 
a  cathedral  church,  built  and  endowed  for  tlie  main- 
tenance of  a  priest  to  sing  masses,  in  order  to  release 
the  soul  of  the  donor  out  of  pingatory.  These 
prayers  being  chanted,  the  place  was  called  a  chan- 
try, and  the  priest  a  chanter.  There  were  many 
chantries  in  England  before  the  Reformation,  and 
any  man  might  build  a  chantry  without  the  leave  of 
the  bishop.  The  doctrine  of  piu'gatory  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  admitted  in  England  before  the 
thirteenth  century,  and,  accordingly,  the  erection  of 
chantries  cannot  be  traced  farther  back  than  that 
period.  In  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VlII 
the  chantries  were  given  over  into  the  hands  of  the 
king,  who  had  power  to  issue  commisjions  to  seize 
those  endowments.  Those  which  escaped  this  ar- 
rangement were  given  to  his  successor,  Edward  VI., 
in  whom  they  became  vested,  and  from  that  time 
none  could  build  a  chantry  in  England  without  the 
roval  license. 

CHANTERS.    See  Choristers. 

CHAOS,  the  oldest  of  the  gods,  according  to  He- 
siod,  and  from  him  sjirang  the  earth  ;  Tartarus,  that 
is,  the  inner  abyss  in  or  under  the  earth ;  and  Amor, 
or  the  lovely  order  and  beauty  of  the  world.  The 
same  author  informs  us,  that  Chaos  b''Ouglit  forth 
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r.rebiis,  or  gloominess,  and  Nox,  or  niglit,  and  from 
these  two  sprang  air  and  day,  that  is,  wlion  light  was 
divided  from  the  darkness,  and  both  together  formed 
one  day  ;  which  corresjionds  very  closely  with  the 
Mosaic  description  in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  The 
Cliaos  of  Hesiod  is  imformed  matter,  "  without  form 
and  void,"  as  Moses  terms  it.  Some  Pagan  nations 
consider  it  to  liave  been  the  result  of  the  ruin  of  a 
former  world,  which  had  perished  by  tire.  Tlie  very 
term  clians,  whicli  has  come  to  us  from  Greece 
through  the  Romans,  is  thought  by  M.  Eougemont  to 
hi  of  Semitic  origin,  and  to  be  derived  from  cahaJi, 
wliich  signifies  to  be  extinguished.  This  derivation 
proceeds  upon  the  idea,  that  the  chaotic  state  pre- 
coded  the  formation  of  the  earth  in  its  present 
aspect,  and  was  itself  the  ruined  condition  of  a  for- 
);ier  world  destroyed  by  fire.  On  this  subject  Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick  remarks  :  "  The  Bible  instructs  us 
tliat  man  and  other  living  things  have  been  placed 
b;it  a  few  years  upon  the  eartli ;  and  the  physical 
monuments  of  the  world  bear  witness  to  the  same 
truth.  If  the  astronomer  tells  us  of  myriads  of 
worlds  not  spoken  of  in  the  sacred  records,  the  geo- 
losist  in  like  manner  proves  (not  by  arguments  from 
analogy,  but  by  the  incontrovertible  evidence  of 
]>hysical  phenomena)  that  there  were  former  condi- 
tions of  our  planet,  separated  from  each  other  by 
vast  intervals  of  time,  during  which  man  and  the 
other  creatures  of  his  own  date  had  not  been  called 
into  being.  Periods  such  as  these  belong  not,  there- 
fore, to  the  moral  history  of  our  race,  and  come 
neither  within  the  letter  nor  the  spirit  of  revelation. 
Between  the  first  creation  of  the  earth,  and  that  day 
in  which  it  pleased  God  to  place  man  upon  it,  who 
fhall  dare  to  define  the  interval  ?  On  this  question 
Scripture  is  silent,  but  that  silence  destroys  not  the 
meaning  of  those  physical  monuments  of  his  power 
tliat  God  has  put  before  our  eyes,  giving  us  at  the 
same  time  faculties  whereby  we  may  interpret  them, 
and  comprehend  their  meaning."  Chaos,  according 
to  the  ancient  cosmogonies,  denoted  the  empty,  in- 
finite space  which  existed  before  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  out  of  which  gods,  men,  and  the  whole 
universe  arose.  Ovid,  however,  describes  it  as  the 
confused  mass  out  of  wliich  all  things  arose.  Tluis, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  '  Metamorphoses,'  he  says  : 

"  Refore  the  appearance  of  the  eartli  and  sky 
Which  covoruth  all  tilings,  Nature 
Tliron;:;liout  the  universe  liad  hut  one  form, 
■\Vhicli  men  liavc  named  Clians — 'Twns  a 
]law  and  sliapeluss  mass — a  lieap  of  Nature's 
Discordant  seeds  wildly  huddled  together." 

A\''liat  was  the  precise  state  of  the  chaotic  mass 
l-.efore  the  iiat  of  the  Creator  it  is  impossible  to  .say. 
But  no  sooner  did  tlie  Spirit  of  God  brood  upon  the 
face  of  tlie  waters  than  a  world  of  beauty  and  order 
Btraightway  spr.ang  into  existence. 
j  CII.VPKL,  a  building  erected  for  Divine  wor.ship. 
The  name  is  derived  from  capella,  whicli  primarily 


means  a  certain  kind  of  hood,  and  refers  to  an  an- 
cient custom  of  the  kings  of  France,  who,  when  llicy 
took  the  field  against  tlieir  enemies,  carried  wit'.i 
them  St.  Martin's  cajiella  or  bood,  which  was  kept 
in  a  tent  as  a  precious  relic,  the  place  in  whiJi  it 
was  deposited  being  temied  capella,  and  the  priests, 
to  whose  charge  it  was  committed,  capellani.  In  the 
fifth  century,  the  name  of  capelhe  or  chapels  was 
ajiplied  to  oratories  or  private  churches,  which  were 
Ijuilt  about  that  time  in  France,  and  afterwards  be- 
came common  in  the  West.  Constantine  the  Great 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  introduced  this 
kind  of  private  worship.  Eusebius  merely  says, 
that  he  converted  his  palace,  as  it  were,  into  a 
church,  being  accustomed  to  hold  meetings  in  it  for 
prayer  and  reading  tlie  Scriptures.  Sozomen,  how- 
ever, affirms  still  more  plainly,  that  Constantine  had 
erected  a  chapel  in  his  palace ;  and  that  it  was  also 
his  custom  to  set  apart  in  war  a  particular  tent  for 
Divine  worship,  which  certain  of  the  clergy  were 
appointed  to  conduct.  It  appears  also  that  several 
persons  of  note  followed  the  example  of  the  emperor, 
and  had  chaplains  in  their  houses.  Hence  the  decree 
of  the  second  TruUian  council,  that  no  clergyman 
should  baptize  or  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper  in  a 
private  chapel  without  the  consent  of  the  bishop. 
After  the  Crusades,  many  places  where  sacred  relics 
were  preserved  received  the  name  of  chapels.  In 
England  there  are  various  kinds  of  chapels;  1.  Do- 
mestic chapels  built  by  noblemen,  that  their  families 
and  households  may  engage  together  in  private  wor- 
ship. 2.  College  chapels  connected  with  the  dificr- 
ent  universities.  3.  Chapels  of  Ease  for  the  accom- 
modation of  parishioners  who  may  reside  at  an  in- 
convenient distance  from  the  parish  church.  4. 
Parochial  chapels,  which,  though  Chapels  of  Ease, 
have  a  perm.inent  minister  or  incumbent.  5.  Free 
chapels,  such  as  were  founded  by  kings  of  England, 
and  made  exempt  from  episcopal  jurisdiction.  G.  The 
burial  places  of  people  of  rank,  which  are  attached 
to  churches,  are  sometimes  termed  chapels.  7.  The 
places  of  worship  built  by  Methodists  and  Protest- 
ant Dissenters  generally  in  England,  are  usually 
termed  clijipcls,  though  the  name  is  denied  to  them 
by  the  Anglo-Calholics  of  the  Church  of  England. 

CHAPELS  (Union),  a  name  given  to  those  places 
of  worship  in  which  the  service  of  the  Cluirch  of 
iMigland  is  performed  ni  the  morning,  and  tlic  ser- 
vice of  Dissenters  in  the  evening.  Such  buildings 
were  intended  to  unite  both  parties. 

ClIAPELLE  ARDENTE,  or  caslnim  dohris, 
a  form  sometimes  followed  in  the  Romish  church  in 
the  case  of  masses  for  the  deail,  when  the  deceased 
happens  to  be  a  person  remarkable  for  his  rank  or 
virtues.  A  representation  of  the  deceased  is  set  up 
with  branches  and  tapers  of  yellow  wax,  citlier  in 
the  middle  of  the  churcli,  or  near  the  tomb  of  the 
deceased,  where  the  priest  pronounces  a  sclcmn  ab- 
solution of  the  dead. 

CIIA1'L.\IX,   the    minister   or   incumbent   of   8 
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CllAPEL  (wliich  see).  Although,  in  the  days  of  Con- 
etantine,  the  emperor  himself  aiul  a  few  of  his  nobles 
may  have  had  private  chaplains,  the  practice  seems 
not  to  have  been  generally  followed  for  a  long  period. 
At  length,  however,  in  the  Byzantine  empire,  the 
emperor  and  empress  were  permitted  to  have  private 
chaplains  in  their  palace.  Hence  the  origin  of  court 
preachers.  "  Whether  tempted,"  says  Neander,  "  by 
this  example,  or  induced  by  the  necessity  arising 
from  the  migratory  character  of  their  court,  the 
Frankish  princes  selected  certain  clergyoien  to  ac- 
company them,  and  perform  the  service  of  the 
church.  At  the  head  of  these  ministers  was  an  arch- 
chaplain,  and  tliis  body  of  clergy  exercised,  by  their 
constant  and  close  intercourse  with  tlie  prince,  an 
important  influence  on  the  affairs  of  the  church.  The 
example  of  the  prince  was  followed  by  other  great 
men.  Nobles  and  knights  appointed  private  chap- 
lains, and  placed  particular  priests  in  their  castles. 
This  practice  was  attended  with  very  injurious  con- 
sequences. The  clergy  thus  employed  and  pro- 
tected, threatened  to  make  themselves  independent 
of  the  bishop's  inspection.  The  result  was  tliat  the 
proper  services  of  the  parish  church  lost  their  dig- 
nity :  they  were  attended  only  by  the  peasantry ; 
the  rich  and  poor  had  now  their  distinct  worship  of 
God.  The  knights,  moreover,  often  selected  for 
their  chaplains  worthless  men,  mere  ramblers,  who 
contented  themselves  with  the  most  mechanical  re- 
petition of  the  liturgy,  and  were  ready  to  become  the 
instruments  of  any  vice  or  folly.  Even  serfs  were 
sometimes  appointed  by  their  masters  to  this  office, 
and  though  chaplains  were  still  expected  to  perform 
the  most  menial  duties.  Both  religion  and  the  cleri- 
cal character  were  disgraced  by  these  abuses.  Nu- 
merous regidations  were  introduced  to  oppose  them, 
and  secure  the  respect  due  to  the  public  service  of 
the  church." 

In  England  the  Queen  has  forty-eight  chaplains, 
four  of  wdiom  are  in  attendance  each  month,  preach 
in  the  royal  chapel,  read  service  in  the  family  and 
to  the  Queen  in  her  private  oratory,  and  say  grace  in 
the  absence  of  the  clerk  of  the  closet.  In  Scotland, 
the  Queen  has  six  chaplains,  whose  only  duty  at 
present  is  to  pray  at  the  election  of  peers  for  Scot- 
land to  sit  in  parliament. 

According  to  a  statute  of  Henry  VIH.  the  per- 
sons vested  with  the  power  of  retaining  chaplains, 
together  with  the  number  each  is  allowed  to  qualify, 
are  as  follow : — an  archbishop,  eight ;  a  duke  or 
bishop,  six;  marquis  or  earl,  five;  viscount,  four; 
baron,  knight  of  the  garter,  or  lord  chancellor,  three  ; 
a  duchess,  marchioness,  countess,  baroness,  the  trea- 
surer or  comptroller  of  the  king's  house,  clerk  of  the 
closet,  the  king's  secretary,  dean  of  the  chapel,  al- 
moner, and  master  of  the  rolls,  each  of  them  two  ; 
chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  and  warden  of  the 
cinque  ports,  each  one.  AU  these  chaplains  may 
purchase  a  license  or  dispensation,  and  take  two 
benefices,  with  cure  of  souls.    A  chaplain  must  be 


retained  by  letters  testimonial  under  hand  and  seal, 
for  it  is  not  sutficient  that  he  serve  as  chaplain  in  the 
family.  The  name  of  chaplain  is  given  also  to  min- 
isters who  officiate  in  the  army  and  navy,  in  jails,  pub 
lie  hospitals,  and  workhouses. 

CHAPLET,  an  instrument  of  devotion  used  by 
Roman  Catholics,  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  other 
Eastern  commmiions.  It  consists  of  a  string  of  beads 
by  which  they  count  the  number  of  their  prayers. 
Ecclesiastical  antiquaries  are  considerably  divided  as 
to  the  origin  of  chaplets.  They  seem  to  have  had 
no  existence,  however,  earlier  than  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, when  they  are  said  to  have  been  introduced  by 
the  Dominicans,  who  claim  the  merit  of  inventing  this 
supposed  aid  to  devotion  as  belonging  to  their  foimder, 
St.  Dominic,  to  whom  also  is  traced  the  honour  of  ori- 
ginating tlie  LKjuisition.  The  Mohammedans  are 
allowed  to  have  borrowed  the  use  of  chaplets  from 
the  Hindus,  and  the  Spaniards,  among  whom  St.  Do 
minic  laboured,  may  have  received  them  from  the 
Moors.  These  bead-strings  were  in  common  use  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  tlion,  as  now,  they  con- 
sisted of  fifteen  decades  of  smaller  beads  for  tlia 
Hail  Mary,  with  a  large  one  between  each  ten  for  tlio 
Paternoster.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  fifteenth 
century  that  the  rosary,  as  chaplets  came  to  ba 
called,  started  into  very  high  estimation  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  world.  Alain  de  la  Roche,  a  Dominican 
friar,  pretended  to  have  had  an  interview  with  the 
Virgin  Mary,  in  the  course  of  which  she  commimi- 
cated  the  peculiar  virtues  of  this  implement  of  devo- 
tion. The  story  is  thus  related  by  Southey,  in  his 
'  Vindicia3  EcclesiK  Anglican^:'  "The  prodigious 
virtues  of  the  rosary  were  manifested  at  Carcassone, 
where  there  dwelt  so  active  and  pertinacious  a  here- 
tic, that  Dominic,  not  being  able  to  convert  him  by 
reasoning,  (and  as  it  appears,  not  having  at  that  time 
the  efficacious  means  of  fire  and  faggot  at  command,) 
complained  to  the  Virgin  what  mischief  this  mon- 
ster was  doing  to  the  cause  of  the  faith  ;  upon  which  a 
whole  host  of  devils  was  sent  into  the  heretic  to  punisli 
his  obstinacy,  and  give  the  saint  an  opportunity  ot 
displaying  his  power.  Tlie  energumen  was  in  a 
dreadful  state  ;  and  well  he  might  be ;  for  when,  in 
the  presence  of  the  people,  he  was  brought  before 
Dominic  for  help,  and  the  saint  throwing  a  rosary 
round  his  neck,  commanded  the  foul  fiends,  by  vir- 
tue of  that  rosary,  to  declare  how  many  they  were, 
it  appeared  that  they  were  not  less  than  fifteen  thou- 
sand in  number:  the  heretic  had  blasphemed  the 
rosary,  and  for  every  decade  of  that  sacred  bead- 
string,  a  wliole  legion  had  entered  him.  Grie- 
vously, however,  as  he  was  tormented,  the  devils 
themseh'es  were  not  less  so,  when  being  thus  put 
to  the  question,  they  were  compelled  to  answer  all 
that  the  saint  asked.  AVas  what  he  preached  of  the 
rosary  false,  or  was  it  true  ?  They  howled  in  agony 
at  this,  and  cursed  the  tremendous  power  which  they 
confessed.  .  .  .  Whom  did  they  liate  most? 
.     .     .     Whom  but  Dominic  himself,  who  was  thcij- 
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worst  enemy  on  eartli !  .  .  .  Wliicli  saint  in 
neaven  did  they  fear  most,  and  to  which  might 
prayers  with  most  coulidence  be  addressed,  and 
ought  the  most  reverence  to  be  paid  ?  So  reluctant 
were  they  to  utter  the  trutli  in  tliis  case,  that  they 
entreated  he  would  be  pleased  to  let  them  reply  in 
private;  and  when  he  insisted  upon  a  public  answer, 
they  struggled  with  such  violence,  that  tire  issued 
from  the  eyes,  mouth,  and  nostrils  of  the  miserable 
demoniac.  Touched  with  compassion  at  the  sight, 
Dominic  adjured  the  Virgin  by  her  own  rosary  to 
have  mercy  upon  him.  Immediately  heaven  opened, 
the  blessed  Virgin  herself,  surrounded  with  angels, 
descended,  touched  the  possessed  with  a  golden  wand, 
and  bade  the  tiends  make  answer.  Bitterly  com- 
plaining of  the  force  which  was  put  upon  them, 
they  exckiimod  at  last, — '  Hear,  0  ye  Christians  ! 
this  Mary,  the  mother  of  God,  is  able  to  deli- 
liver  her  servants  from  hell :  one  supplication  of 
hers  is  worth  more  than  all  the  prayers  of  all  the 
saints;  and  many  have  had  their  sins,  unjustly  so 
we  think,  forgiven  them,  for  invoking  her  at  the 
point  of  death.  If  she  had  not  interposed  we  should 
ere  this  have  destroyed  Cin-istianity  ;  and— e  confess 
and  proclaim  that  no  one  who  perseveres  in  her  ser- 
vice and  in  the  use  of  the  rosary  can  perish.'" 

The  same  Domiuiciin  monk  was  favoured  with 
another  visit  from  the  Virgin,  complaining  of  the 
neglect  into  whicli  her  rosary  had  fallen  :  "  By 
the  Ave  Marias  it  was,  she  said,  that  this  world  had 
been  renovated,  hell  emptied,  and  heaven  replen- 
ished ;  and  by  the  rosary,  which  was  composed  of 
Ave  Marias,  it  was  that  in  these  latter  times  the 
world  must  be  reformed.  She  had  chosen  him  as 
her  dearest  and  most  beloved  servant,  to  proclaim 
this,  and  exhort  his  brethren  to  proclaim  it,  and  she 
promised  to  ajiprove  their  preaching  by  miracles. 
With  that,  in  proof  of  her  favour,  she  hung  round 
his  neck  a  rosary,  the  string  whereof  was  composed 
of  her  own  heavenly  hair ;  and  with  a  ring  made  of 
that  same  blessed  hair,  she  espoused  him,  and  she 
blessed  him  with  her  virgin  lips,  and  she  fed  him  at 
her  holy  bosom." 

The  historians  of  the  Crusades  allege,  that  Peter 
the  Herinit  first  taught  the  soldiers  the  use  of  chap- 
lets,  which  he  himself  had  invented.  But  the  greater 
number  of  Romish  writers  attribute  the  discovery  to 
St.  Dominic,  wlio  appears,  at  all  events,  to  have 
been  the  originator  of  the  Kos.\RY  (which  see),  a 
large  chaplet  consisting  of  one  lumdred  and  fifty 
beads.  Cliaplets  are  in  use  in  China  among  the 
worshippers  of  Fo  or  Budha.  The  devotees  of  this 
sect  wear  a  chaplet  about  tlieir  necks  or  round  their 
arms,  consisting  of  one  hundred  middle-sized  beads, 
and  ciglit  considerably  larger.  At  the  top.  where 
Itoman  Catliolics  fix  tlicir  crucifix,  they  have  one 
very  largo  bead  made  in  the  fashion  of  a  gourd. 
The  Cliinese  probably  were  in  the  habit  of  using 
these  bead-strings  long  liol'ore  they  were  known  in 
Christendom.     The  Japanese,  also,  say  their  prayers 


upon  a  chaplet  or  rosary.  Each  sect  has  one  pecu- 
liar to  itself.  The  chaplet  of  one  sect  consists  of 
two  circles,  one  over  the  otiier.  The  first  or  upper- 
most consists  of  forty  bead.'!,  and  the  lowest  of  thirty. 
The  Budsdoists  in  Japan  are  obliged  to  repeat  their 
prayers  one  hundred  and  eiglit  times  over,  because 
the  Bonzes  assure  them  that  there  are  as  many  dif- 
ferent sins  which  render  a  man  polluted  and  unclean, 
and  each  devotee  ought  to  be  provided  witli  a  prayer 
for  his  spiritual  defence. 

CHAPLETS  (Marriage).  The  crowning  of  the 
married  pair  with  garlands,  was  a  marriage  rite  pe- 
cidiar  to  many  nations  professing  dil^'erent  forms  of 
religion.  TertuUian  inveighs  against  it  with  all  the 
zeal  of  a  gloomy  Montanist ;  but  it  is  spoken  of  with 
approbation  by  the  fathers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  from  whom  it  appears  that  the  friends  and 
attendants  of  the  bridal  pair  were  adorned  in  the 
same  manner.  These  cliaplets  were  usually  made  of 
olive,  myrtle,  amaranth,  rosemary,  and  evergreens, 
intermingled  with  cyjiress  and  verxain.  Cliaplets  were 
not  worn  by  the  parties  in  the  case  of  a  second  mar- 
riage, nor  by  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  impro- 
priety before  marriage.  In  the  Greek  church  the 
chaplets  were  imposed  by  the  ofiiciating  minister  at 
the  altar.  In  the  Western  church  it  was  customary 
for  the  parties  to  present  themselves  thus  attired. 

CHAPTER.     See  Bible. 

CHAPTER  (Cathedral),  the  governing  body 
of  a  cathedral.  It  consists  of  the  dean  with  a  certahi 
number  of  canons  or  prebendaries,  lieads  of  the 
church.  This  body  corresponds  to  the  ancient  se- 
nate of  the  early  presbyters,  who  assisted  the  bishop 
in  his  ecclesiastical  government.  !Puring  the  life- 
time, and  still  more  on  the  death,  of  the  bishop, 
the  cathedral  chapter  formerly  took  a  part  in  the 
administration  of  at^iiirs  in  the  diocese.  The  most 
important  concerns,  according  to  the  canon  law, 
shall  not  be  undertaken  by  the  bishop  without 
consultation  with  the  chapter.  From  this  govern- 
ing body  certain  members  were  chosen  to  examine 
the  candidates  for  ordination,  and  the  priests  as  to 
their  care  for  the  souls  under  their  charge.  The 
chapter  is  styled  by  the  canon  law  concilium  and 
senatus  episcopi.  As  they  formed  a  corporation, 
they  acquired  property,  and  became  independent  of 
the  bishop,  whom  they  had  also  in  England,  as  else- 
wliere,  the  power  of  choosing.  The  old  English 
cathedrals  had,  generally  speaking,  a  common  pro- 
perty, from  which  the  expenses  of  the  fabric  and 
other  necessary  outgoings  were  defrayed,  and  from 
which  also  the  dean  and  resident  officers  and  canons 
received  a  daily  portion  according  to  their  time  of 
residence,  the  dean's  share  being  double  that  of  a 
canon.  The  new  cathedrals  have  a  cor)iorate  pro- 
jierty  from  which  are  jiaid  the  stipends  and  expenses. 
Tlie  revenues  of  twenty-six  cathedrals  and  two  col- 
legiate churches  in  185-  amounted  to  i.'!1.3,005  2s. 
9d.  Out  of  this  sum  the  amount  divided  between 
the  members  of  the  chapters  in  the  same  year  Wiuj 
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£160,713,  and  about  one-sixtli  part  of  the  revenue  is 
now  paid  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  The 
gi'eater  part  of  the  revenues  of  tlie  chapters  is  de- 
rived from  tines  paid  on  the  granting  or  renewal  of 
leases. 

Tlie  cliapters,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  at  a  for- 
mer period  possessed  the  power  of  electing  bisliops. 
Henry  Vlll.,  however,  assumed  this  right  as  a  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown.  Tlieir  authority  no  longer 
extends  over  the  diocese  during  the  life  of  the 
bishop,  but  in  them  is  vested  the  whole  episcopal 
authority  durljig  the  vacancy  of  the  see. 

CIIAPTBllS  (The  Three),  (Lat.  capitida, 
heads),  three  subjects  condemned  by  a  decree  of 
Justinian  passed  A.  D.  544,  commonly  called  Justi- 
nian's creed.  The  obnoxious  points  were  (1.)  The  per- 
son and  writings  of  Theodoras,  bishop  of  Mopsuestia, 
wliom  the  decree  pronounced  a  heretic  and  a  Nesto- 
rian.  (2.)  The  writmgs  of  Tlieodoret,  bishop  of  Cy- 
ricus,  in  so  far  as  tliey  favoured  Nestorianism,  or 
opposed  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and  his  twelve  ana- 
themas. (3.)  An  epistle  said  to  have  been  written 
by  Ibas,  bishop  of  Edessa,  to  one  ilaris  a  Persian, 
which  censured  Cyril  and  the  first  council  of  Eplie- 
sus,  and  favoured  the  cause  of  Nestorius.  To  under- 
stand the  dispute  about  the  Three  Cliapters,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  orthodox  doctrine  on  the 
person  of  Christ  was  opposed  to  the  Nestorians  on 
the  one  hand,  wlio  dissevered  the  two  natures  of 
Christ,  and  the  Eutychians  or  Monophysites  on  the 
other  hand,  who  confounded  them  together.  In  op- 
posing these  two  extremes,  the  orthodox  were  some- 
what divided,  some  leaning  to  the  one  party,  and 
others  to  the  otlier  party.  Those  who,  in  their  zeal 
against  the  Nestorians,  approached  near  to  the 
Monophysites,  were  ready  to  condemn  tlie  Three 
Chapters,  while  they  were  defended  by  those  who 
were  inclined  to  favour  the  Nestorians.  To  this  lat- 
ter party  belonged  Theodoras,  Tlieodoret,  and  Ibas. 
In  this  controversy  tlie  Oriental  church  took  a  very 
lively  interest,  but  in  the  Western  churoli  where 
both  the  Nestorian  and  Eutychian  controversies  had 
prevailed  to  no  great  extent,  the  Three  Cliapters 
were  felt  to  be  of  little  consequence.  It  was  a  bold 
step  in  Justinian,  on  the  ground  simply  of  his  civil 
authority  as  emperor,  to  issue  a  decree  condemning 
the  Three  Chapters,  but  liavmg  rashly  taken  the 
step  he  resolved  to  persevere  in  it.  The  church 
was  agitated  long  and  severely  on  tlie  subject,  and 
at  length  the  opinions  held  forth  in  the  Creed  of  Jus- 
tinian having  received  ecclesiastical  sanction,  the 
doctrine  on  the  person  of  Christ,  as  consisting  of  two 
natures  in  one  person,  became  the  settled  opinion  of 
the  Catholic  Christian  church,  and  has  continued  so 
to  this  day. 

CHARAK  PUJAH,  one  of  the  most  popular  fes- 
tivals in  Eastern  India.  It  is  held  in  honour  of 
Shiva,  in  his  cliaracter  of  Maha  Kali;  or  time,  the 
great  destroyer  of  all  things.  The  consort  of  Sliiva 
ia  Parvati,  under  the   distinction,  and   appropriate 


form  of  Maha  Kali.  In  course  of  time,  accordingly 
tlie  goddess  ICali  has  come  to  occupy  a  most  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  annual  festival  of  the  Charak 
Pujah.  She  is  of  all  the  Hindu  deities  the  most 
cruel  and  revengeful.  Dr.  Dulf  informs  us  that,  ac- 
cording to  some  of  the  sacred  legends,  she  "  actually 
cut  her  own  throat,  that  the  blood  issuing  thence 
might  spout  into  her  mouth ; "  and  images  of  this 
horrid  spectacle  are  to  be  seen  this  day  in  some  dis- 
tricts of  Bengal.  This  blood-thirsty  divinity  is  the 
protectress  a. id  special  guardian  of  the  T/iiig/:,  who 
profess  to  plan  and  to  execute  their  sanguinary  de- 
predations under  her  auspices.  The  festival  of 
Charak  Pujah  also,  though  held  in  honour  of  her 
lord,  as  tlie  great  destroyer,  is  embraced  as  an  occa- 
sion of  adoring  Kali  as  his  destructive  energ}'.  It  is 
described  in  the  following  graphic  and  glowing  style 
by  Dr.  DulTin  his  'India  and  India  Missions:' 

"  The  festival  itself  derives  its  name  of  Charak 
Pujah  from  chah-a,  a  discus  or  wheel ;  in  allusion  to 
the  circle  performed  in  the  rite  of  smiir/ing,  which 
constitutes  so  very  prominent  a  part  of  the  anniver- 
sary observances.  An  upright  pole,  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  in  height,  is  planted  in  the  ground.  Across  the 
top  of  it,  moving  freely  on  a  pin  or  pivot,  is  placed 
horizontally  another  long  pole.  From  one  end  of 
this  transverse  beam  is  a  rope  suspended,  with  two 
hooks  affixed  to  it.  To  the  other  extremity  is  fas- 
tened another  rope,  which  hangs  loosely  towards  the 
ground.  The  devotee  comes  forward,  and  prostrates 
himself  in  the  dust.  The  hooks  are  then  run 
through  the  fleshy  parts  of  his  back,  near  the  shoul- 
ders. A  party,  holding  the  rope  at  the  other  side, 
immediately  begins  to  run  round  with  considerable 
velocity.  By  this  means  the  wretched  dupe  of  su- 
perstition is  hoisted  aloft  into  the  air,  and  violently 
whirled  round  and  roimd.  The  torture  he  may  con- 
tinue to  endure  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  free-will.  Only,  this  being 
reclconed  one  of  the  holiest  of  acts,  the  longer  he 
can  endure  the  torture,  the  greater  the  pleasure  con- 
veyed to  the  deity  whom  lie  serves ;  the  greater  the 
portion  of  merit  accruing  to  himself;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  brighter  the  prospect  of  future  reward. 
The  time  usually  occupied  averages  from  ten  minutes 
to  half  an  hour.  And  as  soon  as  one  has  ended, 
another  candidate  is  ready, — aspiring  to  earn  the 
like  merit  and  distinction.  And  thus  on  one  tree 
from  five  to  ten  or  fifteen  may  be  swung  in  the 
course  of  a  day.  Of  these  swinging  posts  there  are 
hundreds  and  thousands  simultaneously  in  operation 
in  the  province  of  Bengal.  They  are  always  erected 
on  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages, and  are  surrounded  by  vast  crowds  of  noisy 
spectators.  On  the  very  streets  of  the  native  city 
of  Calcutta,  many  of  these  horrid  swings  are  annu- 
ally to  be  seen,  and  scores  around  the  suburbs.  It  not 
unfrequently  happens  that,  from  tlie  extreme  rapi- 
dity of  the  motion,  the  ligaments  of  the  back  give 
way,  in  which  case  the  poor  devotee  is  tossed  to  a 
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distance,  and  dallied  to  pieces.  A  loud  wail  of 
cominisoration,  you  now  suppose,  will  be  raised  in 
behalf  of  the  luihapjiy  man  who  has  thus  fallen  a 
martyr  to  his  religious  enthusiasm.  No  such  thing! 
Idolatry  is  cruel  as  the  grave.  Instead  of  sympathy 
or  compassion,  a  feeling  of  detestation  and  abhor- 
rence is  excited  towards  him.  By  the  principles  of 
their  faith  he  is  adjudged  to  have  been  a  desperate 
criminal  in  a  former  state  of  being ;  and  he  has  now 
met  with  this  violent  death.  In  tlie  present  birth,  as 
a  righteous  retribution,  on  account  of  egregious  sins 
committed  in  a  former ! 

"  The  evening  of  the  same  day  is  devoted  to  an- 
other practice  almost  equally  cruel.  It  consists  In 
the  devotees  throwing  themselves  down  from  the 
top  of  a  high  wall,  the  second  storey  of  a  house,  or  a 
temporary  scaflblding,  often  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in 
height,  upon  iron  spikes  or  knives  that  are  thickly 
stuck  In  a  large  bag  or  mattress  of  straw.  But  these 
sharp  Instruments  being  fixed  rather  loosely,  and  in 
a  position  sloping  forward,  tlie  gi'eater  part  of  the 
thousands  that  fall  upon  them  dexterously  contrive 
to  escape  without  serious  damage.  Many,  however, 
are  often  cruelly  mangled  and  lacerated;  and  in  the 
case  of  some,  the  issue  proves  speedily  fatal. 

"  At  night,  numbers  of  the  devotees  sit  down  in 
the  open  air,  and  pierce  the  skin  of  their  foreheads ; 
and  in  It,  as  a  socket,  place  a  small  rod  of  ii-on,  to 
which  is  suspended  a  lamp,  that  is  kept  burning  till 
the  dawn  of  daj-,  while  the  lampbearers  rehearse  the 
praises  of  their  favourite  deity. 

"  Again,  before  the  temple,  bundles  of  thorns  and 
other  tire-wood  are  accumulated,  among  which  the 
devotees  roll  themselves  uncovered.  The  materials 
are  next  raised  into  a  pile,  and  set  on  fire.  Then 
the  devotees  briskly  dance  over  the  blazing  embers, 
and  fling  them  Into  the  air  with  their  naked  hands, 
or  toss  them  at  one  another. 

"  Some  have  their  breasts,  arms,  and  other  parts, 
stuck  entirely  full  of  pins,  about  the  '  thickness  of 
small  nails,  or  packing  needles.'  Others  betake 
themselves  to  a  vertical  wheel,  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
in  diameter,  and  raised  considerably  above  the 
ground.  They  bind  themselves  to  the  outer  rim.  In 
a  sitting  posture,  so  that,  when  the  wheel  rolls 
round,  their  heads  point  alternately  to  the  zenith  and 
the  nadir. 

"  But  it  were  endless  to  pursue  tlie  diversity  of 
these  self-inflicted  cruelties  into  all  their  details. 
There  is  one,  however,  of  so  very  singular  a  charac- 
ter, that  it  must  not  be  left  unnoticed.  If  the  pro- 
blem were  proposed  to  any  member  of  our  own  com- 
nnmity  to  contrive  some  other  distinct  species  of 
torture, — amid  the  boundless  variety  which  the  most 
fertile  imagination  might  figure  to  Itself,  probably 
the  one  now  to  be  described  would  not  be  found. 
Some  of  these  deluded  votaries  enter  into  a  vow. 
AVith  one  hand  they  cover  their  under  lips  with  a 
layer  of  wet  earth  or  mud;  on  this,  with  the  other 
hand,  they  deposit   some  small  grains   usually   of 


mustard-seed.  They  then  stretch  themselves  flat  ou 
their  backs, — exposed  to  the  dripping  dews  of  night, 
and  the  blazing  sun  by  day.  And  their  vow  is,  that 
from  that  fixed  position  they  will  not  stir,  will  nei- 
ther move,  nor  turn,  nor  eat,  nor  drink, — till  the 
seeds  planted  on  the  lips  begin  to  sprout  or  germi- 
nate. This  vegetable  process  usually  takes  place  on 
the  third  or  fom-th  day ;  after  which,  being  released 
from  the  vow,  they  arise,  as  they  doatingly  imagine 
and  believe,  laden  with  a  vast  accession  of  holiness 
and  supererogatory  merit." 

Such  scenes  as  these  form  a  most  impressive 
though  painful  commentary  on  the  declaration  of 
Sacred  Scripture,  "The  dark  places  of  the  earth 
are  full  of  the  habitations  of  horrid  cruelty."  "What 
a  contrast  to  the  spirit  which  the  gospel  everywhere 
inculcates!    See  Hinduism,  Kali,  Suiva. 

CIIARAN  DASIS,  one  of  the  Valshnava  sects 
among  the  Hindus.  It  was  Instituted  by  Charan 
Das,  a  merchant  of  the  Dluisar  tribe,  who  resided  at 
Delhi  in  the  reign  of  the  second  Alemgir.  Their 
doctrines  of  emanation  are  much  the  same  as  those 
of  the  Vedanta  school,  though  they  correspond  with 
the  Valshnava  sects  m  maintaining  Brahm,  or  the 
great  source  of  all  things,  to  be  Krishna.  Tliey  re- 
nounce the  Guru,  and  assert  the  pre-eminence  of 
faith  above  every  other  distinction.  They  dill'er 
from  the  other  Valshnava  sects,  in  requiring  no  par- 
ticular qualification  of  caste,  order,  or  even  sex  for 
their  teachers ;  and  they  affirm  that  they  origi- 
nally difi'ered  from  them  also  in  worshipping  no  sen- 
sible representations  of  the  deity,  and  in  excluding 
even  the  TulasI  plant  and  the  Sciagram  stone  from 
their  devotions ;  though  they  admit  that  they  have 
recent!)'  adopted  them,  in  order  to  maintain  a  friendly 
intercourse  with  the  followers  of  Kdniiinand.  An- 
other peculiarity  in  their  system  is,  the  importance 
they  attach  to  morality,  wlille  they  do  not  acknow- 
ledge faith  to  be  independent  of  works.  They 
maintain  that  actions  invariably  meet  with  punish- 
ment or  reward.  Their  Decalogue  is  as  follows: 
(1.)  Not  to  lie.  (2.)  Not  to  revile.  (3.)  Not  to 
speak  harsldy.  (4.)  Not  to  discourse  idly.  (5.)  Not 
to  steal.  (6.)  Not  to  commit  adultery.  (7.)  Not  to 
ofi'er  violence  to  any  created  thing.  (8.)  Not  to  ima- 
gine evil.  (9.)  Not  to  cherish  hatred.  (10.)  Not  to 
indulge  in  conceit  or  pride.  These  precepts,  however, 
do  not  exhaust  their  system  of  morality.  They  en- 
join upon  their  followers  also  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  profession  or  caste  to  which  tliey  belong,  to 
associate  with  jiious  men,  to  put  implicit  faith  in 
the  Gi-tru  or  sph-Itual  preceptor,  and  to  adore  Uari 
as  the  original  and  indefinable  cause  of  all,  and  who, 
through  the  operation  of  Mdijd,  created  the  uni- 
verse, and  lias  ap]icared  in  it  occasior.ally  in  a  mor- 
tal form,  and  particularly  as  Krishna. 

Tlie  followers  of  C/icmn  Dtis  consist  of  tv.-o 
clns-cs,  the  clerical  and  the  secular.  The  latter 
are  chiefly  of  the  mercantile  order;  but  the  fnnner 
lead  a  mendicant  and  ascetic  life,  and  are  distiu- 
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guislied  by  wearing  yellow  garments,  iind  a  single 
etreak  of  sandal  down  the  forehead,  a  necklace 
and  rosary  of  Tukisi  beads,  and  a  small  pointed 
cap,  round  the  lower  part  of  which  they  wear  a 
yellow  turban. 

The  authorities  of  the  sect  are  the  Sri  Bliagavat 
md  dili.  Their  chief  seat  is  at  Dellii,  where 
tliere  is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  founder. 
This  establishment  consists  of  about  twenty  resi- 
dent members.  There  are  also  five  or  six  similar 
Mat'hs  at  Dehli,  and  others  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  Doab,  and  their  numbers  are  said  to  be  rapidly 
increasing. 

CHARENTON  (The  Decree  op),  a  celebrated 
decree  of  the  Reformed  Clnircli  of  France,  passed 
in  the  second  synod  of  Cliarenton  A.  d.  1631,  by 
which  a  way  was  opened  up  for  the  professors  of  the 
Lutheran  religion  to  hold  sacred  and  civil  commu- 
nion with  the  Reformed.  The  words  of  the  decree, 
as  given  in  Quick's  '  Synodicon  in  Gallia  Refonnata,' 
were  these  :  "  Tlie  province  of  Burgundy  demand- 
ing whether  tlie  faithful  of  the  Augsburg  Confession 
might  be  permitted  to  contract  marriages  in  our 
churches,  and  to  present  children  in  our  churches 
into  baptism,  williout  a  previous  abjuration  of  those 
opinions  held  by  them  contrary  to  the  belief  of  our 
churches,  this  Synod  declaretli,  that  inasnnich  as  the 
churches  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  do  agree 
with  the  other  Reformed  churches  in  the  principal 
and  fundamental  points  of  the  true  religion,  and  that 
there  is  neither  superstition  nor  idolatry  in  their 
worship,  the  faitliful  of  the  said  Confession,  who, 
with  a  spirit  of  love  and  peaceableness,  do  join  them- 
selves to  the  communion  of  our  churches  in  this 
kingdom,  may  be,  without  any  abjuration  at  all 
made  by  them,  admitted  unto  the  Lord's  table  with 
us,  and  as  sureties  may  present  children  nnto  bap- 
tism, they  promising  the  Consistory  tliat  they  will 
never  solicit  tliem,  either  directly  or  indirectlj',  to 
transgress  the  doctrine  believed  and  professed  in 
our  churches,  but  will  be  content  to  instruct  and 
educate  them  in  those  points  and  articles  wliich  are 
in  common  between  us  and  them,  and  wherein  both 
the  Lutherans  and  we  are  mianimously  agreed." 
Before  this  attempt  in  France  at  a  union  between 
the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches,  tlie  same  ob- 
ject was  sought  to  be  accomplished  in  England  by 
James  I.,  who,  in  1615,  tried  to  reconcile  the  two 
parties  through  the  instrumentality  of  Peter  du 
i\loulin,  a  celebrated  divine  among  the  French  Re- 
formed. These  well  meant  efl'orts,  however,  both  in 
France  and  England,  failed  to  accomplish  the  desired 
result. 

CHARGE,  an  address  delivered  by  a  bishop  in 
Episcopal  churches  at  a  visitation  of  the  clergy  be- 
longing to  his  diocese  ;  and  in  Presbyterian  churches 
an  address  delivered  to  the  minister  on  tlie  occasion 
of  his  ordination  to  the  pastoral  office. 

CHARI  DEI  (Lat.  Beloved  ones  of  God),  a 
name  alleged  by  Tertullian  to  have  been  sometimes 


applied  to  believers  in  the  early  Christian  church, 
because  their  prayers  and  intercessions  were  power- 
fid  with  God  to  obtain  freedom  for  others  as  well  as 
for  themselves.  Accordingly,  tliat  eminent  father 
exhorts  penitents  to  fall  down  at  the  feet  of  these 
favourites  of  heaven,  and  to  implore  them  to  make 
intercession  with  God  for  them. 

CHARILA,  a  heathen  festival,  anciently  ob- 
served among  the  inhabitants  of  Delphi,  once  it 
every  nine  years.  The  circumstances  which  led  to 
its  institution  at  first,  are  related  by  Plutarch  to  the 
following  effect.  The  Delphians  having  been  visited 
with  a  famine,  they  proceeded  with  their  wives  and 
children  to  the  gate  of  the  king,  entreating  his  as- 
sistance. Being  unable  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
wdiole  of  the  uihabitants,  he  distributed  meal  and 
pulse  only  to  the  better  sort.  Among  the  appli- 
cants was  a  little  orphan  girl,  wdio  earnestly  en- 
treated a  share  of  the  royal  bounty,  but  instead  of 
granting  her  relief,  the  king  beat  her  with  his  shoe, 
and  drove  her  from  his  presence  with  every  insult 
and  indignity.  Tlie  girl,  though  a  destitute  orphan, 
felt  the  alVroiit  deeply,  and  unable  to  brook  the  in- 
sulting treatment,  hastily  untied  her  girdle  and 
hanged  herself  with  it.  After  this  the  famine  is  said 
to  have  increased,  and  brought  along  with  it  exten- 
sively prevailing  disease ;  whereupon  the  king  con- 
sulted the  oracle  of  Apollo,  which  declared  that  the 
death  of  the  virgin  Charila  must  be  expiated.  After 
long  search  as  to  the  meanuig  of  the  reply  of  the 
oracle,  the  Delphians  discovered  that  the  virgin 
Charila  was  the  orphan  whom  the  kmg  had  beaten 
with  his  shoe,  and,  therefore,  as  the  oracle  directed, 
certain  expiatory  sacrifices  were  established,  which 
were  to  be  performed  every  nine  years.  The  mode 
of  their  celebration  was  in  accordance  also  with  the 
occasion  of  their  appointment.  The  king,  who  pre- 
sided at  the  festival,  distributed  meal  and  pulse  to 
all  who  applied,  whether  strangers  or  citizens. 
'\^lien  all  had  received  their  portion,  an  image  of 
the  virgin  Charila  was  brought  in,  when  the  king 
smote  it  with  his  shoe,  and  then  the  chief  of  the 
Thyades  conveyed  it  to  a  lonesome  and  desolate 
place,  where  a  halter  being  put  about  its  neck,  they 
buried  it  in  the  same  spot  where  Charila  was  in- 
terred. 

CHARTS  (Gr.  grace),  the  personification  of  grace 
and  beauty  among  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  Char- 
iles  or  Graces  are  said  by  Hesiod  to  have  been  the 
daughters  of  Zetis  and  Eurynome  or  Eunomia,  one 
of  the  Oceanides ;  or  as  others  aftinn,  of  Dionysus 
and  Aphrodite.  They  were  three  sisters,  named 
respectively  Aglaia,  Thalia,  and  Euphrosyne.  See 
Graces. 

•  CHARISTIA  (Gr.  charig,  gi'ace),  a  solemn  feast 
among  the  ancient  Romans,  to  which  only  immediate 
relatives  and  members  of  the  same  family  were  in- 
\  itcd,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  amicably  any  dis- 
puted matter,  and  efiecting  a  reconciliation  among 
friends  who  might  happen  to  be  at  variance.     This 
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feast  was  celebrated  on  tlie  lOtli  of  Febriiavy,  and  it 
is  refen-cd  to  by  Ovid  in  liis  Fasti. 

CHARITY  (Cil.-VKTER  of),  the  name  wliich  Pope 
Steplien  gave  to  tlie  constitutions  which  he  drew  up 
for  the  regulation  and  guidance  of  the  Cistercian 
monks,  when  he  united  their  monasteries  into  one 
body.     See  Cistkrcians. 

CHARITY  OF  OUR  LADY  (Order  of  the), 
in  order  of  monks  founded  towards  the  end  of  the 
tliiiteenth  century.  It  originated  in  the  erection  of 
an  hospital  for  the  sick  and  poor  in  the  diocese  of 
Clialons  in  France.  The  order  was  confirmed  Ijy 
]5oniface  VIII.  in  A.  d.  1300,  and  flourished  for  a 
time,  but  becoming  disorderly  and  corrupt,  it  gra- 
dually dwindled  awav,  and  soon  became  extinct. 

CHARITY  OF  CiUR  LADY  (Xuns  Hospital- 
lers OF  the),  an  order  of  nuns  founded  at  Paris  in 
1624,  by  Francis  de  la  Croix.  The  religious  of  this 
hospital  were  obliged  by  vow  to  administer  to  the 
necessities  of  poor  and  sick  females.  They  were 
distinguished  by  a  dress  of  gi-ey  serge.  The  consti- 
tutions of  this  order  were  drawn  up  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris  in  1628,  and  approved  by  Pope 
Urban  VIII.  in  1633. 

CHARITY  OF  ST.  HIPPOLYTUS  (Religi- 
j  ous  Hospitallers  of  the),  an  order  founded  in 
I  1585  in  Mexico,  by  Bernardin  Alvarez  in  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Gregory  XIII.  This  charitable  Mexican 
founded  an  hospital  for  the  poor,  dedicating  it  to  the 
lionour  of  St.  Hippolytus  the  martyr.  Bernardin 
drew  up  constitutions  for  the  government  of  the 
order,  which  received  the  approbation  of  the  Pope. 
Afterwards  some  others  of  the  same  kind  were  built, 
and  being  united,  they  formed  a  congi-egation  under 
the  name  of  the  Charity  of  St.  Hippolytus. 

CHARMS.     See  Amulets. 

CHARMER,  one  who  makes  use  of  charms.  The 
Jews  understand  by  the  word  as  employed  in  Deut. 
xviii.  11,  a  person  that  practises  magic  by  the  use  of 
certain  words  and  sounils,  as  well  as  signs  and  cere- 
monies, which  they  allege  have  been  appointed  by 
the  devil  to  accomplish  what  is  beyond  the  power  of 
man ;  to  charm  a  serpent,  for  example,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent it  from  stinging  or  inflicting  any  injury.  In 
ancient  times  they  spoke  in  verse  or  rhyme,  and 
hence  the  word  "  charmer"  is  translated  by  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  "  one  that  sings  his  song."  To  this  sort  of 
superstition  the  Jews  were  at  one  time  very  much 
addicted,  and  when  they  threw  away  their  own 
cliarmg,  they  substituted  for  them  the  words  of 
Scripture.  Tluis  they  pretended  to  cure  wounds  by 
reading  from  the  Law,  Exod.  xv.  26.  "I  will  put 
none  of  these  diseases  upon  thee."  A  charmer  was 
generally  thought  to  have  intercourse  with  evil  spirits 
imder  whose  influence  he  acted.  Ludolph  translates 
tlio  word  that  we  interpret  "charmer,"  by  the  words 
"gathering  together  hi  company."  Tlie  allusion  is 
supposed  to  be  to  an  ancient  kind  of  enchantment, 
by  whicli  various  kinds  of  beasts  were  brought  to- 
gether into  one  place,  distinguished  by  the  Rabbins 


into  the  great  congi-egation  and  the  little  congrega- 
tion, the  former  implying  that  a  gi-eat  company  ot 
the  larger  sort  of  beasts  were  assembled  together, 
and  the  latter  an  equally  great  company  of  the 
smaller  sort  of  beasts,  such  as  serpents,  scorjjions, 
and  the  like.  Channers  of  various  kinds  have  been 
found  in  many  nation?;,  both  in  ancient  and  in  mo- 
dern times.  Shaw,  Bruce,  Lane,  and  others,  who  have 
been  in  the  Levant,  testify  to  the  prevalence  parti- 
cularly of  serpent-charmers.  The  most  famous  ser- 
pent-charmers of  antiquity  were  the  P-^ylli,  a  people 
of  Cyrenaica,  whose  power  Pliny  ascribes  to  a  pecu- 
liar odour  about  their  persons,  which  the  serpents 
abhorred.  The  most  potent  fonn  of  words  used  in 
India  against  serpents,  is  said  by  Roberts  to  be, 
"  Oh  !  serpent,  thou  who  art  coiled  in  my  path,  get 
out  of  my  way ;  for  around  thee  are  the  mongoos, 
the  porcupine,  and  the  kite  in  his  circles  read)'  to 
take  thee."  In  Egypt,  as  Mr.  Lane  mforms  us,  the 
following  words  are  used  to  attract  serpents  from 
tlieir  hiding-places,  "I  adjure  you  by  God,  if  ye  be 
above,  or  if  ye  be  below,  that  ye  come  forth :  I  ad- 
jure you  by  the  most  Great  name,  if  ye  be  obedient, 
that  ye  come  forth ;  and  if  ye  be  disobedient,  die ! 
die!  die!"  In  all  heathen  nations,  but  particularly 
in  Southern  and  Western  Africa,  chaiTners  are  found 
to  exercise  a  remarkable  influence  over  the  minds  of 
the  people.  The  Fetish  (which  see)  of  man)'  Negro 
tribes  is  regarded  witli  the  utmost  veneration.  The 
whole  religious  liistory  of  our  race,  indeed,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  uninfluenced  by  Divine  revelation,  shows  a 
striking  tendency  to  contemplate  most  of  the  ob- 
jects and  phenomena  of  exttnial  nature  in  the  light 
of  charms,  viewing  them  as  jiosscssed  of  life  and 
power.  On  this  subject,  Mr.  Gross  remarks,  in  his 
ingenious  work  on  the  Heathen  Religion,  "  The  wind 
moans  or  howls  ;  the  stream  leajis  or  runs  ;  the  tree 
nods  or  beckons  ;  the  rains  are  tears,  which  heaven, 
in  sorrow  or  in  anger,  sheds  upon  the  earth ;  and  the 
fantastic  cloud-forms  are  so  many  ghostly  warriors, 
ominously  hovering  over  the  human  domicile.  Be- 
sides, the  fire  bites  :  its  flames  are  tongues,  which — 
like  the  serpent-locks  of  Medusa — encircle  and  de- 
vour their  victim.  Hail  is  the  algid  missile  of  some 
shaggy  or  sullen  frost  king,  the  Joetun  Rime,  for 
exanqile,  in  Scandinavian  mythology.  The  earth  is 
a  mother,  producing  and  nourishing  an  innumerable 
progeny,  and  lience  called  Ceres,  or  Alma  Nostra. 
Hero  we  find  not  only  impersonation,  but  also  apo- 
theosis ;  Jind  the  reason  is,  that  man,  more  sentient 
than  rational,  is  restricted  in  the  unfolding  process  of 
his  inner  bfe,  to  the  intercourse  with  the  object." 
of  sense,  unable  as  yet  to  rise  to  abstract  ideas. 
'You  remember,'  writes  the  author  On  Heroes, 
Hero-  Worship  and  t/ic  Heroic  in  lli4i>ry,  '  that  fimcy 
of  Aristotle's,  of  a  man  who  had  grown  to  maturity 
in  some  dark  distance,  and  was  brought,  on  a  sudden, 
into  the  upper  air  to  see  the  sun  rise.  What  would 
liis  wonder  be,'  s.ays  the  philosopher,  '  his  rapt  asto- 
nishment at  the  sight  we  daily  witness  with  indilfer- 
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ence  !  With  the  free,  open  sense  of  a  child,  yet  with 
the  ripe  facuUy  of  a  man,  liis  wliole  heart  would  be 
kindled  by  that  sight,  he  would  discern  it  well  to  be 
godlike,  his  soul  would  fall  down  in  worship  before 
it.  Now,  Just  such  a  childlike  greatness  was  in  the 
primitive  nations.  The  first  Pagan  Tliinker  among 
rude  men,  the  fot  man  that  began  to  think,  was  pre- 
cisely the  child-man  of  Aristotle.  Simple,  open  as  a 
child,  yet  with  the  depth  and  strength  of  a  man. 
Nature  had,  as  yet,  no  name  to  him ;  he  had  not  yet 
united  under  a  name  the  infinite  variety  of  sights, 
sounds,  shapes,  and  motions,  which  we  now  collec- 
tively name  universe,  nature,  or  the  like,  and  so  with 
a  name  dismiss  it  from  us.  To  the  wild,  deep- 
hearted  man,  all  was  yet  new,  unvailed  under  names 
or  formulas ;  it  stood  naked,  flashing  in  on  him 
there,  beautiful,  awful,  unspeakable.  Nature  was  to 
this  man,  what  to  the  Thinker  and  Prophet  it  for  ever 
is,  preternatural.  This  green,  flowery,  rock-built 
eartli,  the  trees,  the  mountains,  rivers,  many-sound- 
ing seas ;  that  great  deep  sea  of  azure  that  swims 
overhead  ;  the  winds  sweeping  tlu'ough  it ;  the  black 
cloud  ftishioning  itself  together,  now  pouring  out  fire, 
now  hail  and  raiii :  what  it  it?  Ay,  what?  At 
bottom  we  do  not  yet  know ;  we  can  never  know  at 
all.  It  is  not  by  our  superior  insight  tliat  we  escape 
the  difficulty ;  it  is  by  our  superior  levity,  our  inat- 
tention, our  want  of  insight.  It  is  by  not  thinking 
tliat  we  cease  to  wonder  at  it.  Hardened  around  us, 
incasing  wholly  every  notion  we  form,  is  a  wrappage 
of  traditions,  hearsays,  mere  icords.  We  call  that 
fire  of  the  black  thunder-cloud  "  electricity,"  and  lec- 
ture learnedly  about  it,  and  grind  the  like  of  it  out 
of  glass  and  silk  :  but  ichat  is  it  ?  What  made  it  ? 
Whence  comes  it  ?  Whither  goes  it  ?  Science  has 
done  much  for  us  ;  but  it  is  a  poor  science  that 
woidd  hide  from  us  the  great,  deep,  sacred  infinitude 
of  Nescience,  whither  we  can  never  penetrate,  on 
which  all  science  swims  as  a  mere  superficial  film. 
This  world,  after  all  our  science  and  sciences,  is  still 
a  miracle ;  wonderful,  inscrutable,  marjical,  and  more 
to  whomsoever  will  thinlc  of  it.'  " 

CHARON,  a  son  of  Erebos,  regarded  among  the 
heathen  nations  of  antiquity  as  the  ferryman  of  the 
uiferaal  regions,  employed  in  can-ymg  in  his  boat  the 
shades  of  the  dead  across  t!ie  Styx,  and  other  rivers 
of  the  lower  world.  For  this  service  Charon  was 
supposed  to  receive  from  each  an  obolus,  and,  accord- 
ingly, it  was  customary  to  put  a  coin  of  that  value 
into  the  mouth  of  every  dead  body  before  burial. 

CHAROPS,  a  siu-name  of  Hercules,  under  which 
he  had  a  statue  erected  to  him  on  the  spot  where  he 
was  said  to  have  brought  forth  Cerberus  from  the 
infenial  regions. 

CHARTOPHYLACES,  officers  in  the  early 
Christian  church,  identical  with  the  Ceimeliarchs 
(which  see).  The  name  given  also  to  grand  officials 
in  the  Greek  church. 

CIIARTREUX  (Order    of).      See    Caktud- 

SIANS. 


CHASIBLE,  Chasuble,  or  Casula,  the  outer- 
most dress  which  was  formerly  worn  by  the  priest  in 
the  service  of  the  altar.  It  was  in  a  circular  fonii, 
with  an  aperture  to  admit  the  head  in  the  centre, 
wliile  it  fell  dorni  so  as  completely  to  envelope  the 
person  of  the  wearer.  In  the  Romish  church  it  is 
cut  away  at  the  sides,  so  as  to  expose  the  arms,  and 
leave  only  a  straight  piece  before  and  behind.  The 
Greek  church,  which  retains  it  in  its  primitive  shape, 
calls  it  Pludonion.  That  which  is  worn  by  the 
Greek  Patriarch  is  embellished  all  over  witlv  trian- 
gles and  crosses,  from  which  it  sometimes  received 
the  name  of  Polystaurium.  The  phcelonion  or  cloak 
is  supposed  to  be  the  garment  which  Paul  left  at 
Troas,  and  hence,  as  is  alleged,  his  peculiar  anxiety 
that  it  should  be  brought  him,  it  being  an  ecclesias- 
tical rolje. 

CIIASCA,  the  name  of  the  planet  "Venus,  und<^r 
which  it  was  worshipped  among  the  ancient  Peru- 
vians. 

CHASIDIM  (Heb.  saints),  a  modern  Jewish  sect 
originated  in  17-10  by  a  Polish  Jew,  named  Rabbi 
Israel  Baal  Schem,  who  taught  first  in  Poland,  and 
afterwards  in  Podolia.  They  recognize  the  Cab- 
bala as  the  foundation  of  their  doctrines  and  practices. 
They  discipline  themselves  with  fasting  and  other 
austerities,  abstain  from  animal  food,  and  in  gen- 
eral from  all  earthly  enjoyments.  Baal  Schem  waa 
revered  by  his  followers  as  the  representative  of  the 
Deity  upon  earth,  whose  commands  they  were  bound 
implicitly  to  obey.  He  bore  the  title  of  Tzadik, 
or  the  righteous,  a  name  which  the  sect  still  retain 
instead  of  that  of  Rabbi.  The  founder  died  in  17G0 
and  after  his  death  his  three  principal  disciples,  who 
were  also  his  grandsons,  were  elected  chiefs  of  three 
divisions  of  the  Chasidim,  and  its  nnity  being  once 
broken,  the  sect  was  spht  up  into  a  number  of  se- 
parate communities  or  associations.  Meanwhile  the 
number  of  adherents  had  increased  from  ten  to  forty 
thousand.  Israel  Baal  Schem  is  said,  in  the  books 
of  the  Chasidim,  to  have  been  taken  up  into  hea- 
ven, there  to  live  in  the  society  of  angels,  acting  as 
mediator  with  God,  and  reconciling  to  Him  every 
Jew  who  brings  np  his  children  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  Chasidim.  "  The  dignity  of  Tzadik,"  as  we  are 
informed  by  Da  Costa,  "  continued  high  in  esteem 
long  after  the  death  of  Israel  Baal  Schem ;  not  only 
was  its  possessor  venerated  as  holy,  but  his  whole 
family  shared  in  the  deference  paid  to  him,  and  all 
his  relations  were  looked  upon  as  saints  among  the 
Jews.  His  books,  his  clothes,  his  furniture,  and 
especially  liis  tomb,  were  considered  as  preservatives 
from  sin,  and  instrumental  in  its  expiation.  To  serve 
the  Tzadik  gave  a  right  to  eternal  life  hereafter, — 
to  converse  with  him  was  to  be  in  a  state  of  beati- 
tude here  upon  earth." 

The  Chasidim  have  separate  synagogues,  and  use 
the  prayer-book  of  the  Spanish  Jews.  They  rever- 
ence the  Talmud  less,  and  the  Sohar  more  than  the 
other  Jen's,  and  the  grand  object  which  they  profess 
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to  seek  after  is  a  peilect  union  witli  God.  JIucli  of 
tlicir  time  is  spent  in  contemplation  and  in  prayer, 
during  which  they  use  the  most  extraordinary  con- 
tortions and  gestures,  jumping,  writhing,  liowling, 
until  tliey  worlc  themselves  up  into  a  state  of  in- 
tense excitement  approaching  to  madness.  As  a 
preparation  for  their  devotions  they  are  said  to  make 
a  liberal  use  of  mead,  and  even  of  ardent  spirits,  witli 
the  view  of  inducing  cheerfulness.  Messrs.  Bonar 
and  jrCheyne  visited  a  synagogue  of  the  Chasidim 
at  Tarnapol,  and  witnessed  a  dance  in  honour  of  the 
law,  which  they  thus  describe:  "At  first  they 
danced  two  and  two,  then  three  or  four  all  joined 
hand  in  hand ;  they  leaped  also  as  well  as  danced, 
singing  at  the  same  time,  and  occasionally  clap- 
ping hands  in  a  manner  that  reminded  us  of  the 
Arab  dance  and  song  in  the  East.  A  few  seemed 
quite  in  earnest,  with  a  wild  fanatical  expression  in 
their  countenances,  while  others  were  light  and 
men-y."  Dr.  Jl'Caul,  in  his  '  Sketches  of  Judaism 
and  the  Jews,'  mentions  some  of  the  religious  cus- 
toms of  the  Chasidim.  "  Their  chief  means  of  edifica- 
tion," he  says,  "  is  the  spending  the  Sabbath-day  with 
the  Tzadik.  On  Friday  afternoon  and  evening,  be- 
fore the  approach  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  waggon- 
loads  of  Jews  and  Jewesses,  with  their  children,  pour 
in  from  all  the  neighbourhood  from  a  distance  of 
thirty,  forty,  or  more  miles.  Tlie  rich  bring  presents 
and  their  own  provisions,  of  which  the  poor  are  per- 
mitted to  partake.  The  chief  entertainment  is  on 
Saturday  afternoon  at  the  meal  wdiich  tlie  Jews  call 
the  third  meal,  dtn-ing  which  the  Tzadik  says  Torah, 
that  is,  he  extemporises  a  sort  of  moral-mystical- cab- 
balistical  discourse,  which  his  followers  receive  as 
the  dictates  of  immediate  inspiration.  For  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  are  too  far  removed  to  come  on  the 
Saturday,  the  Tzadik  makes  journeys  through  his 
district,  when  he  lodges  with  some  rich  member  of 
the  sect,  and  is  treated  with  all  the  respect  due  to 
one  who  stands  in  immediate  commimication  with 
the  Deity.  He  then  imposes  penances  on  those 
whose  consciences  are  burdened  with  guilt,  and  dis- 
penses amulets  and  slips  of  parchment  with  cabba- 
listic sentences  written  on  them  to  those  wlio  wish 
exemption  from  sickness  and  danger,  or  protection 
againsc  the  assaults  of  evil  spirits."  The  sect  of  the 
Chasidim  seems  to  have  been  an  offset  from  the  Sab- 
hatliaistf,  who  also  originated  in  Poland,  and  like  the 
Chasidim,  its  doctrines  are  derived  partly  from  the 
'Talmud  and  partly  from  the  Cahbala.  Tliey  declare 
themselves,  indeed,  as  originally  Talmudist  Jews, 
and  their  Liturgy  is  that  of  the  Seplmrdim,  while 
their  hymns  and  poems  are  of  Cabbalistic  tendency. 
At  last  the  entire  discrc]iancy  between  the  tenets  of 
the  Chasidim  and  the  Tahnud  became  evident,  when 
in  17.55,  a  certain  Mescluillam,  a  member  of  the  sect, 
publicly  burnt  a  copy  of  the  Talmud  in  the  midst  of 
the  Jewish  quarter  of  a  city  in  Podolia.  The  Tal- 
mudist rabbins  in  Poland,  however,  had  before  this 
Ume  discovered  that  the  Cliabidim  were  opposed  to 


their  authority,  and  had  excommunicated  them  as  » 
heretical  sect.     See  Sabbatiiaists. 

CHASSAN,  the  reader  or  chanter  in  a  modem 
Jewish  synagogue. 

CHASTE  BRETHREN  and  SISTERS,  a  name 
which  the  AposTOUCr  (which  see)  of  the  twelfth 
century  assumed  to  themselves,  in  consequence  of 
their  preference  of  celibacy  to  marriage. 

CHASTITY,  a  virtue  worshipped  among  the  an- 
cient heathens,  two  temples  being  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  this  deity  at  Rome  ;  the  one  entered  only 
by  ladies  of  patrician  rank,  and  the  other  being  de- 
signed for  ladies  of  plebeian  birth.  In  both  temples 
no  matron  was  permitted  to  offer  sacrifice  unless  she 
had  an  unblemished  character,  and  had  been  but 
once  married ;  such  matrons  being  honoured  with 
the  crown  of  chastity.  This  goddess  is  usually  re- 
presented under  the  figure  of  a  Roman  matron  wear- 
ing a  veil,  and  in  the  modest  attitude  of  putting  it 
over  her  face. 

CHAZINZARIANS,  a  sect  which  arose  in  Ar- 
menia in  the  seventh  century,  deriving  their  name 
from  the  Armenian  word  chazus,  a  cross,  because 
they  were  accused  of  worshipping  the  cross.  They 
held  an  annual  feast  in  honom-  of  the  dog  of  their 
false  prophet  Sergius. 

CHEIiMAZOMENI  (Gr.  to':sed  as  in  a  tempest), 
a  name  given  sometimes  by  Greek  writers  to  de- 
moniacs or  energumens,  who  were  possessed  with  an 
evil  spirit.  The  modern  Greeks  also  have  in  their 
Euchologiura  a  prayer  for  those  that  are  tossed  with 
unclean  spirits.  Some  learned  men,  however,  think 
that  the  C/ieimazomeni  were  such  penitents  as,  from 
the  heinousness  and  aggi'avation  of  their  crimes,  were 
not  only  expelled  out  of  the  communion  of  the 
church,  but  cast  out  of  the  very  atrium  or  conrt, 
and  porch  of  the  church,  and  put  to  do  pcnauet  in 
the  open  air,  where  they  stood  exposed  to  the  in- 
clemencv  of  the  weather. 

CIIEIRODOTUS.    See  Dalmatica. 

CHEIROMANCY  (Gr.  cheir,  the  hand,  and  man- 
teia,  divination),  foretelling  futm-e  events  in  tlie  his- 
tory of  an  individual  from  the  appearance  of  the 
hands. 

CHEIRON,  one  of  the  centaurs  of  ancient  fabu- 
lous mythology,  to  whoni  the  Magncsians,  until  a 
very  late  period,  offered  sacrifices.  lie  was  alleged 
to  have  been  killed  b}'  a  poisoned  arrow  shot  by 
Heracles,  and  afterwards  placed  by  Zeus  among  the 
stars. 

CHEIROSEMANTRA,  the  wooden  board  which 
is  struck  by  a  mallet  among  the  Greeks  to  summon 
the  people  to  church.  This  is  the  usual  call  to  wor- 
ship both  among  the  orthodox  and  heretics  in  the 
East,  in  consequence  of  the  prohibition  of  bells  by 
the  Turks,  who  imagine  that  their  sound  diives  away 
good  sjiirits. 

CIIEIROTIIESIA  (Gr.  cheir,  the  hand,  and  tithe- 
mi,  to  put  or  place),  a  word  used  in  the  original 
Greek  of  the  New  Testament  to  indicate  ordination, 
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tUoush  it  literally  signifies  Imposition  op  Hands 
(•n-lilch  see).  To  the  cheirothesia  in  the  ordination  of 
otiice-bcarers,  the  Episcopalians  attach  a  very  great 
importance. 

CHEIKOTOXIA  (Gr.  chcir,  the  hand,  and  kino, 
to  stretch  out),  a  word  used  in  the  original  Greek  of 
the  New  Testament  to  indicate  the  election  of  oflice- 
bearcrs  in  the  Clu'istian  chin'ch.  Tlie  act  of  elec- 
tion was  performed  eitlier  hy  casting  lots  or  by  giv- 
ing votes,  signified  by  elevating  or  stretching  out 
the  Iiands.  To  the  latter  mode  of  election,  the  word 
dtcirotonia  refers.  It  is  sometimes  translated  "  or- 
dain" in  the  authorized  version.  Thus  Acts  xiv.  23, 
"  And  when  they  had  ordained  tliem  elders  in  every 
church,  and  had  prayed  with  fasting,  they  com- 
mended them  to  the  Lord,  on  whom  they  believed." 
Hence  the  two  words  cheirothesia  and  cheirotonia  be- 
ing both  translated  ordination,  in  one  instance  at 
least,  the  Congregationalists  found  an  argument 
thereupon  in  favour  of  both  election  and  ordination 
being  vested  in  the  Christian  people.  Presbyte- 
rians, on  the  other  hand,  allege  that  the  two  words 
are  essentially  distinct,  and  that  the  cheirotonia  by 
tlie  Christian  people  ought  not  to  hinder  the  chciro- 
t,':csia  or  laying  on  of  hands  by  the  Presbyterj'.  See 
OnnrNATiON. 

ClIEL,  one  of  the  courts  of  the  second  temple  of 
Jerusalem.  Tlie  Hebrew  expositors  define  it  to  be 
a  space  of  ten  cubits  broad,  encompassed  with  a  wall, 
between  the  mountain  of  the  house  and  the  courts, 
so  that  it  may  justly  enough  be  called  the  enclo- 
sure or  outer  verge  of  the  courts.  The  ascent  from 
the  mountain  of  the  house  into  the  Chel  was  by 
twelve  steps,  or  six  cubits,  every  step  being  half  a 
cubit  in  elevation ;  and  the  Cliel  being  ten  cubits 
broad,  it  was  level  with  tlie  wall  of  the  court  of  the 
women.  Tlie  wall  by  which  the  Chel  was  enclosed 
was  not  so  high  as  the  other  walls  about  the  temple, 
and  there  were  many  passages  through  this  wall 
into  the  Chel,  one  before  every  gate  that  led  into 
either  of  the  courts  ;  and  on  each  side  of  the  passage 
was  a  pillar  on  which  was  a  notice  written  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  warning  strangers  not  to  enter  into  that 
place,  but  to  beware  of  treading  upon  holy  ground. 
Wlieu  the  Jews  were  subject  to  the  Syro-Grecian 
kings,  this  bar  against  strangers  was  scornfully  bro- 
ken through  in  thirteen  places  ;  but  the  Jews  re- 
paired the  breaches,  and  ordered  that  thirteen  prayers 
should  be  offered  against  the  heathen  kingdoms,  if  a 
stranger  presumed  to  approach  to  any  of  the  places 
where  the  breaches  had  been  made. 

CHEMARIM  (Heb.  the  hlaclc  ones),  an  order  of 
priests  of  Baal,  who  probably  derived  their  name 
I'rom  the  black  garments  which  they  wore  when  sa- 
crificing, or  as  others  think,  because  they  painted 
their  faces  black.  The  word  only  appears  once  in 
tlie  English  translation,  viz.  Zeph.  i.  4,  "  I  will 
also  stretch  out  mine  hand  upon  Judah,  and  upon 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  I  will  cut  off 
the  remnant  of  Baal  from  this  place,  and  the  name 


of  the  Chemarims  with  the  priests."  Lowth  con- 
siders the  chemarim  to  have  been  an  order  of  sujier- 
stitioiis  priests  appointed  to  minister  in  the  service 
of  Baal,  and  who  were  his  peculiar  chaplains.  In 
Hosea  x.  5,  the  Hebrew  word  chemarim  is  used  to 
denote  the  priests  who  officiated  in  the  service  of  the 
golden  calves  set  up  by  Jeroboam  at  Dan  and  Beth- 
el. The  Jews  still  use  the  word,  and  apply  it  in 
derision  to  Christian  ministers,  because  they  officiate 
in  black  robes. 

CHEMOSH.  an  idol  of  the  Moabites  sometimes 
confounded  with  Baal-Peor  or  Balphegor.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  an  Arabic  word  signi- 
fying swii't,  and  hence  Chemosh  has  been  thought, 
like  Baal,  to  be  an  emblem  of  the  sun.  According  to 
Strabo  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  this  god  is  con- 
sidered as  identical  with  Apollo,  to  whom  they  give 
the  name  of  Cliomeus,  and  who  is  also  considered  as 
representing  tlie  sun.  It  is  very  probable,  there- 
fore, tliat  Cliemosh  was  the  great  solar  god  of  the 
Moabites.  Solomon,  as  we  are  informed  1  Kings 
xi.  7,  erected  an  altar  to  this  deity  on  the  Mount  ot 
Olives.  No  information  is  given  in  Scripture  as  to 
the  precise  form  of  the  idol  Chemosh,  but  if  it  re- 
sembled Baal,  it  must  have  been  of  the  ox  species, 
and  the  rites  of  worship  of  a  riotous  and  immoral 
character.  So  much  do  the  Moabites  appear  to  have 
been  identified  with  the  worship  of  tliis  national 
god,  that  they  are  described  in  Num.  xxi.  29,  as  tlie 
sons  and  daughters  of  Chemosli.  Jerome  says,  the 
image  of  Chemosh  was  placed  in  a  temple  upon 
Jlount  Nebo.  Jurieu  regards  him  as  a  representa- 
tion of  Noah,  who  is  also  identical  with  Conms,  the 
god  of  feasts. 

CHERA,  a  surname  of  Hera  (which  see). 

CHEREM,  the  second  degree  of  excommunica 
tion  among  the  Jews,  and  commonly  called  the 
greater  excommunication.  The  ofience  was  pub- 
lished in  the  synagogue,  and  at  the  time  of  the  pub- 
lication of  the  curse,  candles  were  lighted,  but  wdien 
it  was  ended  they  were  extmguished  to  denote  that 
the  excommunicated  person  was  deprived  of  the  light 
of  heaven.  His  goods  were  confiscated ;  his  male 
cliildren  were  not  admitted  to  be  circumcised ;  and 
if  he  died  without  repentance,  by  the  sentence  of  the 
judge  a  stone  was  cast  upon  liis  coffin  or  bier,  to 
show  that  he  deserved  to  be  stoned.  He  was  not 
mourned  for  with  any  solemn  lamentation,  nor  fol- 
lowed to  the  grave  nor  buried  with  common  burial. 
The  sentence  of  cherem  was  to  be  pronounced  by 
ten  persons,  or  in  the  presence  at  least  of  ten  per- 
sons. But  the  excommunicated  person  might  be  ab- 
solved by  three  judges,  or  oven  by  one,  if  he  should 
happen  to  be  a  doctor  of  the  law.  The  vow  called 
cherem  among  tlie  Hebrews,  or  the  accursed  thing,  ia 
nowhere  enjoined  by  Moses,  nor  does  he  mention  in 
what  respects  it  was  distinguished  from  other  vows, 
but  takes  it  for  granted  that  this  was  well  known. 
The  species  ot  cherem  with  which  we  are  most  fami- 
liar was  the  previous   devoting  to   God  of  hostile 
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cities  aijainst  wliicli  the  Israelites  intended  to  proceed 
witli  the  utmost  severity.  The  intention  of  pro- 
nouncing,' the  cherem  was  to  excite  tlie  peo]ile  to  war. 
lu  such  cases  all  the  inhabitants  were  doomed  to 
death,  and  it  was  not  allowed  to  take  any  portion  of 
plunder.  Tlie  beasts  were  slain  ;  all  other  things 
were  ordered  to  be  consumed  with  lire,  and  wliat 
could  not  be  burned,  as  for  example,  gold,  silver,  and 
other  metals,  were  deposited  in  the  treasury  of  the 
sanctuary.  When  the  city  was  destroyed,  a  curse 
was  pronounced,  as  in  the  case  of  Jericho,  upon  any 
man  who  should  atteinpt  to  rebuild  it. 

CIIKRUBIM,  mysterious  representations  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  Sacred  Scripture.  Much  dis- 
cussion has  taken  place  among  tlie  learned  as  to  tlie 
real  nature  of  these  creatures,  and  a  great  variety  of 
opinion  still  exists  upon  the  subject.  The  very  ety- 
mological meaning  and  derivation  of  the  word  Cherub 
is  at  this  day  a  matter  of  doubtful  disputation.  The 
most  prevalent  opinion  for  a  long  period,  and  that 
which  has  been  revived  of  late  years  by  Mr.  Elliott, 
'in  his  Ilorce  Apocabjptica:,  regards  them  as  simply 
angelic  natures,  but  whether  it  is  the  name  of  a  dis- 
tinct class  of  celestial  beings,  or  is  intended  to  desig- 
nate the  same  order  as  the  SerapJdm,  cannot  be  with 
certainty  detemiined.  Michaehn  held  that  they  were  a 
sort  of  thunder-horses  of  Jehovah,  somewhat  similar 
to  the  horses  of  Zeus  in  the  ancient  heathen  mytho- 
logy of  the  Greeks ;  while  Herder,  and  several  other 
German  writers  of  more  recent  times,  maintained 
them  to  have  been  merely  fabulous  monsters,  like 
the  dragons  of  ancient  story,  who  were  supposed  to 
guard  certain  treasures.  It  was  a  kindred  idea  of 
Spencer  in  his  erudite  work,  '  De  Legibus  Hebrx- 
orum,'  that  the  cherubim  were  of  Egyptian  origin, 
and  designed  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  monster- 
shapes  which  so  much  abomidcd  in  the  ancient  reli- 
gion of  Egypt,  and  which  were  thence  transferred  to 
Assyria  and  Babylon.  It  is  unfortunate,  however, 
for  tliis  theory,  that  figures  having  the  precise  form 
of  the  Hebrew  cherubim  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
representations  on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  and  so 
general  is  the  occurrence  of  compound  figures  in  the 
mythology  of  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  that  there 
is  no  special  reason  for  assigning  their  origin  to 
Egypt  exclusively,  rather  than  to  India,  or  Persia, 
or  China.  Other  men  of  gi'eat  erudition,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  Pliilo,  Grotius,  and  Bochart, 
followed  in  more  recent  times  by  Rosenmuller  and 
De  Wette,  regard  the  cherubim  as  having  been 
symbols  of  the  Divine  jierfections,  or  representations 
of  the  attributes  of  the  Godhead. 

Tlic  cherubim  in  Eden,  referred  to  in  Gen.  iii.  29, 
ficem  to  have  dirt'ered  from  those  in  the  hidden  sanc- 
tuary of  the  temple  ;  the  former,  like  the  cherubim  in 
Ezokiel  rnd  Kevelation,  having  the  ai)i)carance  of 
life  in  the  highest  state  of  activity,  and  therefore 
well  termed  "the  living  ones,"  while  the  latter  were 
fixed  inanimate  objects  represented  with  wings  over- 
Bbadowing  the  mercy-teat.     The   place   which  the 


cherubim  may  have  held  in  tlie  primitive  worship  of 
Eden,  is  alleged  by  Dr.  Fairbaini,  in  his  instructive 
work  on  tlie  Typology  of  Scri|]ture,  to  have  been  as 
follows :  "  Their  occupation  of  Eden  must  have  af- 
forded a  perpetual  sign  and  witness  of  the  absolute 
holiness  of  God,  and  tliat  as  connected  with  the  ever- 
lasting life,  of  which  the  tree  in  the  midst  of  the 
garden  was  the  ap])ropriate  food.  This  bfe  had  be- 
come for  the  present  a  lost  privilege  and  inheritance 
to  man,  because  .sin  had  entered  and  defiled  his  na- 
ture ;  and  other  instruments  must  take  his  place  to 
keep  up  the  testimony  of  God,  which  he  was  no 
longer  fitted  to  maintain. 

"  But  while  in  this  respect  the  cherubim  in  Eden 
served  to  keep  up  the  remembrance  of  man's  guilt, 
as  opposed  to  the  righteousness  of  God,  the  chief 
purpose  of  their  appointment  was  evidently  of  a 
friendly  nature — a  sign  and  emblem  of  hope.  They 
would  not  of  themselves,  perhaps,  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  awaken  in  the  bosom  of  man  the  hope  of 
immortality,  yet,  when  that  hope  had  been  brought 
in  by  other  means,  as  we  have  seen  it  was,  they 
came  to  confirm  and  establish  it.  For  why  should 
the  keeping  of  the  tree  of  life  have  been  committed 
to  them?  They  were  not  its  natural  and  proper 
guardians ;  neither  was  it  planted  to  nourish  the 
principle  of  an  undying  life  in  them ;  they  were  but 
temporary  occupants  of  the  region  where  it  grew, 
and  being  ideal  creatures,  whatever  they  kept,  must 
obviously  have  been  kept  for  others,  not  for  them- 
selves. Tlieir  presence,  therefore,  around  the  tree 
of  life,  with  visible  manit'estations  of  divine  glory, 
bespoke  a  purpose  of  mercy  toward  the  fallen.  It 
told,  that  the  ground  lost  by  the  cunning  of  the 
tempter,  was  not  finally  abandoned  to  his  power  and 
malice,  but  was  yet  to  be  re-occupied  by  the  beings 
for  whom  it  was  originally  prepared  ;  and  that  in  the 
meantime,  and  as  a  sure  pledge  of  the  coming  resto- 
ration. Heaven  kejit  possession  of  it  by  means  spe- 
cially appointed  for  the  purpose.  Eden  thus  had  ihe 
appearance  of  an  abode,  though  for  the  present  lost, 
yet  reserved  in  safe  and  faithful  keeping  for  its  pro- 
per owners,  against  the  time  when  they  should  be 
provided  with  a  righteousness  qualifying  them  for  a 
return  to  its  pure  and  blessed  privileges;  and  there 
was  set  before  the  family  of  man  a  standing  pledge, 
that  the  now  forfeited  condition  of  immortality  would 
be  restored. 

"  It  would  not  be  diflicnlt,  we  conceive,  for  the 
first  race  of  worshippers,  with  the  .aptness  they  pos- 
sessed for  symbolical  instruction,  to  go  a  step  fartlur 
than  this,  and  derive  one  lesson  more  from  the  ap- 
]ioaranco  of  the  cherubim  in  Eden.  While  these 
could  not  fail  to  be  regarded  as  witnesses  for  God's 
holiness,  in  opposition  to  man's  sin,  and  signs  ot 
God's  purpose  to  rescue  from  the  jiower  and  malice 
of  the  teni|iter  what  had  been  lost  ;  they  would  also 
very  naturally  suggest  the  thought,  that  the  fulfil- 
ment of  that  purjiosc  would  even  more  than  recover 
what   was  lost.     These  ideal  creatures,  which  were 
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placed  tor  a  season  in  paradise  in  man's  room,  united 
in  their  compound  structure  powers  and  liiculties 
super-additional  to  those  which  were  now  possessed 
by  man,  or  had  ever  heen  his — combining  with  man's 
intelligence,  the  capacity  for  productive  labour  and 
usefulness  peculiar  to  the  ox,  the  might  and  dominion 
of  tlie  lion,  the  winged  speed  and  far-seeing  penetra- 
tion of  the  eagle.  The  garden  of  God,  and  the  tree 
of  life,  as  emblems  of  hope  to  the  church,  being  now 
in  the  keeping  of  creatures  possessed  of  such  a  sin- 
gular combination  of  qualities,  was  surely  titted  to 
awaken  the  conviction,  that  a  higher  place  and  des- 
tiny was  to  be  won  for  man  in  the  new  creation; 
and  that  when  the  lost  inheritance  shoidd  be  recov- 
ered, and  the  restitution  of  all  things  should  take 
place,  the  nature  of  man  shoidd  be  endowed  with 
other  gifts  and  faculties  for  the  service  of  God,  than 
it  originally  possessed.  Eden  was  not  only  main- 
tained in  its  primeval  honour  after  the  fall,  but  it 
seemed  rather  to  haN'e  gained  by  that  unhappy 
event ;  higher  beings  kept  possession  of  its  treasures, 
brighter  manifestations  of  divine  glory  hung  around 
its  ajjproach ;  clearly  indicating  to  the  eye  of  faith, 
that  the  tempter  should  be  more  than  foiled,  and  that 
what  tended  in  the  tirst  instance  to  defeat  tlie  pur- 
pose, and  deface  the  blessed  workmanship  of  God, 
should  be  idtimately  overruled  in  Ins  providence, 
for  ennobling  and  beautil'ying  this  territory  of  crea- 
tion." 

The  cherubim  in  the  most  holy  place  of  the  Jew- 
ish tabernacle  and  temple,  are  thus  described  in  the 
Mosaic  Law,  Exod.  xxv.  18,  19.  "And  thou  shalt 
make  two  cherubims  of  gold,  of  beaten  work  shalt 
thou  make  them,  in  the  two  ends  of  the  mercy  seat. 
And  make  one  cherub  on  the  one  end,  and  the  other 
cherub  on  the  other  end :  even  of  the  mercy  seat 
shall  ye  make  the  cherubims  on  the  two  ends  there- 
of." Nothing  more  is  known  of  these  tigiu-es  than 
that  they  were  winged  creatures.  Grotius  supposes 
them  to  have  resembled  a  calf  in  figure,  while  Spen- 
cer and  Boehart  imagine  them  to  have  borne  the 
image  of  an  ox.  Others  again  allege  them  to  have 
been  compound  figures  like  those  in  Ezekiel  and 
Revelation,  having  each  of  them  the  figure  of  a  man, 
a  lion,  an  ox,  and  an  eagle.  Tlie  attitude,  however, 
in  which  they  are  represented,  as  looking  down  upon 
the  mercy-seat,  is  scarcely  consistent  with  the  idea 
of  a  four-faced  creature.  From  the  account  given  of 
the  cherubim  by  Moses,  we  learn,  that  they  were 
two  in  number,  stationed  one  at  each  end  of  the 
mercy-seat  or  propitiatory  which  covered  the  ark. 
The  Shechinah,  or  visible  manifestation  of  the  Di- 
vine glory,  was  revealed  from  between  the  cherubim, 
and  on  this  account  they  are  termed  "  cherubim  of 
glory."  Those  in  the  tabernacle  were  of  bSaten 
gold,  but  those  in  the  temple  of  Solomon,  which  were 
much  larger,  were  comjjosed  of  the  wood  of  the  olive- 
tree.  The  faces  of  these  cherubim  looked  one  to 
another,  to  signify,  as  the  .Jews  allege,  their  mutual 
harmony  and  love,  and  both  looked  toward  the  cover 


of  the  ark,  to  show  that  they  were  keepers  of  the 
Law,  which  was  deposited  under  the  mercy-seat. 
Their  wings  were  stretched  on  high,  to  indicate  that 
they  were  ready  to  fly  to  execute  the  Divine  com- 
mands. Their  wings  were  expanded  over  the  ark,  so 
as  to  form  a  seat,  which  was  called  the  throne  of  God. 
One  of  the  most  difficult  points  in  theological 
literattu'e  is  to  ascertain  the  symbolical  meaning  and 
design  of  the  cherubim,  wdiether  as  found  in  Eden, 
or  as  represented  in  the  tabernacle  and  temple. 
Biihr,  whom  Dr.  Fairbairn  has  chiefly  followed  in 
his  discussion  on  this  subject,  declares  the  cherub  to 
be  "a  creature,  which,  standing  on  the  highest  grade 
of  created  existence,  and  containing  in  itself  the  most 
perfect  created  life,  is  the  best  manifestation  of  God 
and  the  divine  life.  It  is,"  he  continues,  "a  repre- 
sentative of  creation  in  its  highest  grade,  an  ideal 
creatiu-e.  The  vital  powers  communicated  to  the 
most  elevated  existences  in  the  visible  creation,  are 
collected  and  individualized  in  it."  Ilengstenberg 
has  attempted  to  establish  a  similarity  between  the 
Hebrew  cherubim  and  the  Eygptian  sphinxes,  alleg- 
ing the  only  dilference  to  be,  that  in  the  cherubim 
the  divine  properties  were  only  indirectly  symbo- 
lized, so  far  as  they  came  into  view  in  the  works  of 
creation,  whilst  in  the  sphinx  they  were  directly 
symbolized.  No  small  discussion  has  taken  place  on 
the  point,  whether  the  cherubim  adumbrated  a  hu- 
man or  an  angelic  order  of  beings.  Dr.  Fairbairn, 
following  in  the  steps  of  Blihr,  says  on  this  point : 
'•  Its  essential  character  consists  in  its  being  a  crea- 
ture ;  it  is  the  image  of  the  creature  in  its  highest 
stage,  an  ideal  creature.  The  powers  of  life,  which 
in  the  actual  creation  are  distributed  among  the  crea- 
tures of  the  first  class,  are  collected  and  concentrated 
in  it.  All  creation  is  a  witness  of  the  powers  of 
life  that  are  in  God,  and  consequently  the  cherub, 
in  which  the  highest  powers  of  life  appear  as  an  in- 
dividual property,  by  means  of  its  four  component 
parts,  is  a  witness,  in  the  highest  sense,  of  the  crea- 
tive power  which  belongs  to  the  invisible  God — of 
the  m.ajesty,  (or  power  to  rule  and  judge,)  the  omni- 
presence and  omniscience,  and  fimdiy  the  absolute 
wisdom  of  God.  As  such  a  witness,  it  serves  l"ur 
the  glorification  and  honour  of  God,  nay,  it  is  the 
personified  living  praise  of  God  himself;  and  on  tliis 
account  the  object  of  the  ceaseless  activity  of  the 
four  living  creatures  in  the  Apocalypse  is  made  to 
consist  in  the  perpetual  praise  and  adoration  of  God  : 
'  They  rest  not  day  and  night,  saying.  Holy,  holy, 
holy.  Lord  God  Almighty,  which  was,  and  is,  and  is 
to  come.  And  when  those  bea.sts  (living  creatures) 
give  glory,  and  honour,  and  thanks  to  him  that  sat 
on  the  throne,  who  liveth  for  ever  and  ever,  the  four 
and  twenty  elders  fall  down  before  him  that  sat  on 
the  throne,  and  worship  liim  that  liveth  for  ever  and 
ever,  and  cast  their  crowns  before  the  throne,  sav- 
ing. Thou  art  worthy,  0  Lord,  to  receive  glory,  and 
honour,  .ind  power;  for  thou  hast  created  all  things 
and  for  thy  pleasure  they  are,  and  were  created.'  " 
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Otlier  writers,  however,  instead  of  reganling  tlie 
clienibim  as  testifying  to  tlie  attributes  of  God  as 
displayed  in  creation,  view  them  rather  as  symboliz- 
ing the  Divine  glory  as  displayed  in  redemption. 
Thus  Mr.  Ilolden  remarks :  "  In  attempting  to  ex- 
plain the  hieroglyphic  meaning  of  the  cherubim,  it  is 
easy  for  a  luxuriant  imagination  to  transgress  the 
bounds  of  sobriety  and  reason;  but  some  spiritual 
instruction  they  were  doubtless  meant  to  convey; 
and  the  proto-ovangelical  promise,  that  the  seed  of 
the  woman  should  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent, 
combined  with  the  reflected  light  from  subsequent 
revelations,  points  out  the  mystery  of  redemption  as 
the  leading  object  of  the  celestial  vision.  The  free 
communication  with  the  tree  of  life  was  forbidden  to 
the  fallen,  rebellious  creature,  and  the  only  access  to 
it  that  now  remained  was  through  the  mediatorial 
office  of  a  Redeemer,  who  has  remedied  the  evil  ori- 
ginating from  the  flxll.  This  was  typically  discov- 
ered in  the  glorious  and  cherubic  appearance  at  the 
entrance  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  an  appearance  not 
intended  to  drive  oiu-  first  parents  from  the  tree  of 
life  in  terror,  but  to  inspire  them  with  hope,  to  de- 
monstrate to  them  that  the  Divine  mercy  was  still 
vouchsafed  to  man,  though  now  fallen,  and  to  be  an 
emblematical  representation  of  the  covenant  of 
grace." 

Parkhnrst  and  the  Hutchinsonian  school  hold  a 
kindred  opinion,  declaring  the  cherubim  to  be  "  em- 
blematical of  the  ever-blessed  Trinity  in  covenant  to 
redeem  man."  Professor  Bush  again  considers  them 
as  a  symbol  of  holy  men,  and  in  his  view  the  cheru- 
bic symbol  in  its  ultimate  scope,  pointed  forward  to 
that  condition  of  regenerate,  redeemed,  risen,  and 
glorified  men,  when  they  shall  have  assumed  an  an- 
gelic nature.  Following  out  this  idea,  he  goes  on 
to  observe  :  "  Wore  the  cherubim  men — men  stand- 
ing in  covenant  relation  with  God — men  possessed 
of  renewed  spiritual  life,  and  thus  enjoying  the  di\  ine 
favour — then  may  we  not  conclude,  that  this  unique 
combination  of  forms  represents  some  marked  and 
definable  attributes  in  the  character  of  those  whom 
the  symbol  adumbrates?  What  then  are  the  distin- 
guishing traits  in  the  character  of  the  people  of  God, 
which  may  be  fitly  represented  by  emblems  so 
unique?  How  shall  the  hieroglyphic  be  read?  The 
face  of  the  ox  reminds  us  of  the  qualities  of  the  ox, 
and  these,  it  is  well  known,  are  patient  endurance, 
unwearied  service,  and  meek  submission  to  the  yoke. 
What  claims  has  he  to  the  title  of  a  man  of  God  who 
is  not  distinguished  by  these  ox-like  attributes? 
The  lion  is  the  proper  symbol  of  undaunted  courage, 
glowing  zeal,  triumph  over  enemies,  united  with  in- 
nate nobleness,  and  magnanimity  of  spirit.  The 
man,  as  a  symbol,  we  may  well  conceive  as  indicat- 
ing intelligence,  meditation,  wisdom,  sympathy,  jihi- 
lanthropy,  and  every  generous  and  tender  emotion. 
,A.nd,  (itially,  in  the  eagle  we  recognise  the  impersona- 
tion of  an  active,  vigilant,  fervent,  soaring  spirit, 
prompting  the  readiest  and  swiftest  execution  of  the 


divine    commands,   and   elevating  the   soul   to  the 
things  that  arc  above." 

Dr.  Candlibh,  in  his  Contributions  towards  an  Ex 
position  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  advances  a  some- 
what similar  view  of  the  cherubim  to  that  which 
has  been  advanced  by  Professor  Bush,  and  which 
seems  to  be  more  ingenious  than  correct.  His 
view  is  stated  in  these  words :  "  They  are  not  an- 
gelic, but  human  symbols,  in  some  way  associated 
with  the  church,  especially  viewed  as  redeemed,  and 
significant  of  its  glorious  power  and  beauty,  as  pre- 
sented before  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb. 
The  very  same  character  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
living  creatures  of  Ezekiel's  visions,  and  to  the 
cherubim,  wherever  they  are  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament.  They  typify  and  shadow  the  complete 
church,  gathered  out  of  all  times  and  nations,  and 
from  the  four  corners  of  the  world,  in  attendance  vn 
her  Lord  and  Saviour,  in  his  redeeming  glory.  In 
the  holy  place  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  temple,  the 
mercy-seat  sprinkled  with  atoning  blood — the  cheru- 
bim bending  over  and  looking  upon  it — the  glory  of 
the  Lord,  the  bright  Shechinah  light,  resting  in  the 
midst, — fitly  express  in  symbol  the  redemption,  the 
redeemed,  and  the  Redeemer ;  believers,  with  stead- 
fiist  eye  fixed  on  the  propitiation,  whereby  God  is 
brought  once  more  to  dwell  among  them ;  Jehovah 
meeting,  in  infinite  complacency,  with  the  church 
which  blood  has  bought,  and  blood  has  cleansed. 
So  also,  wdien  faith  beholds  God  as  the  God  of  sal- 
vation, he  appears  in  state  with  the  same  retinue. 
Angels,  indeed,  are  in  waiting;  but  it  is  upon  or 
over  the  cherubim  that  He  rides  forth.  It  is  be- 
tween the  cherubim  that  He  dwells.  The  church 
ever  contemplates  Ilira  as  her  own,  and  sees  Him 
rejoicing  over  her  in  love." 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  great  variety  of 
opinions  which  have  been  entertained  in  reference 
to  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the  cherubim.  Philo 
imagined  that  they  were  emblems  of  the  two  hemi- 
spheres, and  Athanasius  of  the  visible  heavens. 
Both  ancient  and  modern  writers,  indeed,  have  dif 
fcred  so  widely  in  their  views  on  this  subject,  that, 
after  all  that  lias  been  written  upon  it,  even  by  men 
of  the  most  extensive  erudition,  we  must  be  con- 
tented to  regard  the  matter  as  still  involved  in  mys- 
tery and  doubt. 

CIIERUBICAL  HYMN,  a  sacred  ode,  held  in 
high  estimation  in  the  ancient  Christian  church,  and 
still  embodied  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Eiig- 
huid.  Its  original  form  was  in  these  words,  "  Holy, 
holy,  holy.  Lord  God  of  hosts ;  heaven  and  earth 
are  full  of  thy  glory,  who  art  blessed  for  ever. 
Amen."  Ambrose  of  Milan  refers  to  this  hymn 
under  the  name  of  TrknQton,  telling  us,  that  in  most 
of  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches,  when  the  eu- 
charistic  sacrifice  had  been  oflered,  the  priest  and 
pcojde  sung  it  with  one  voice.  Jerome  also  siieaks 
of  it  as  having  been  sung  as  a  confession  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.     Towards  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century 
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the  form  used  by  the  church  was  in  tliese  words, 
"  Holy  God,  Holy  Mighty,  Holy  Immortal,  have 
mercy  upon  us;"  the  three  expressions  of  adoration 
being  intended  to  apply  to  the  Three  Persons  of  the 
Trinity.  This  form  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  Pro- 
chis,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  and  Theodosius  the 
Younger ;  and  it  continued  to  be  used  until  the  time 
of  Anastasius  the  emperor,  who,  or  as  some  say, 
Peter  Guapheus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  caused  the 
words  to  he  added,  "  that  was  crucified  for  us ; "  the 
design  of  this  addition  being  to  introduce  the  heresy 
of  the  Theopaschites,  who  maintained  that  the  Di- 
vine nature  itself  suffered  upon  the  cross.  To  avoid 
this  error,  the  hymn  was  afterwards  auiendod  in  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Zeno,  and  made  to  read  thus  : — 
"  Holy  God,  holy  Mighty,  holy  Immortal,  Christ 
our  King,  that  wa.5t  crnciiied  for  us,  have  mercy 
upon  us."  These  additions  introduced  great  confu- 
sion into  the  Eastern  churches,  wliile  the  "Western 
churches  refused  to  receive  them,  and  some  of  the 
European  provinces  that  they  might  apply  it,  as  of  old, 
to  the  entire  Trinity,  e.vpressly  used  the  words,  "  Holy 
Trinity,  have  mercy  on  us."  Tlie  cherubical  hymn 
was  regarded  as  forming  a  necessary  part  of  all  com- 
munion services.  It  occurs  in  the  Enghsh  Px-ayer 
Book,  a  little  before  the  prayer  of  consecration  in 
the  Communion  Office.  Dr.  Hook  supposes  it  to 
be  derived  from  the  apostolic  age,  if  not  from  the 
ajiustles  themselves. 

CHIBBUT  HAKKEFER,  the  beating  of  the 
dead,  wliich,  the  Jewish  Rabbis  allege,  is  performed 
in  the  grave  by  the  angel  Duma  and  his  attendants, 
who  hold  in  their  hands  three  fiery  rods,  and  judge 
at  once  the  body  and  the  soul.  This  is  alleged  to 
be  the  fourth  of  the  seven  judgments  whicli  are  in- 
flicted upon  men  after  death,  and  which  are  said  to 
be  referred  to  in  the  threatening.  Lev.  xxvi.  28, 
"  Then  I  will  walk  contrary  unto  you  also  in  fury ; 
and  I,  even  I,  will  chastise  you  seven  times  for  your 
sins." 

CHICOCKA,  a  deity  among  the  natives  of  Loando 
in  AVestern  Africa,  who  is  believed  to  be  the  guar- 
dian of  their  dead.  His  statue,  composed  of  wood, 
is  erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  burying 
grounds,  and  he  is  believed  to  prevent  the  bodies 
from  being  clandestinely  removed,  or  the  dead  from 
being  insulted,  or  compelled  to  work,  hunt,  or  fish. 

CHILD-BIRTH.    See  Birth. 

CHILIASTS.    See  Millen.\ri.4ns. 

CHIM^ERA,  a  monster  in  ancient  Greek  my- 
thology, which  breathed  out  fire,  and  was  said  to 
have  been  sprung  from  the  gods.  Her  body  exhib- 
ited in  front  the  appearance  of  a  lion,  behind  that  of 
a  dragon,  and  in  the  middle  parts  that  of  a  goat. 
Ilesiod  represents  her  as  having  three  heads,  and 
Virgil  places  her  at  the  entrance  to  the  infernal  re- 
gions. The  fable  of  the  Chimrera  is  probably  founded 
on  a  volcano  of  that  name,  near  Phaselis  in  Lycia. 

CHIJIERE,  the  upper  robe  worn  by  a  bishop,  to 
which  the  lawn  sleeves  are  generally  attached.  When 


assembled  in  convocation,  the  bishops  wear  a  scarlet 
cliimere  over  the  rochet,  which  was  indeed  the  usual 
dress  of  bishops  until  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  when  it 
was  changed  for  black  satin,  as  being  more  befitting 
the  episcopal  dignity  and  gravity. 

CHIJIHOAM,  the  guardian  deity,  among  the 
Chinese,  of  their  provinces,  cities,  and  courts  of 
judicature.  There  are  temples  erected  to  his  honour 
throughout  the  whole  empire.  The  mandarins,  when 
they  enter  upon  any  important  office,  are  obliged  in 
the  first  place  to  do  homage  to  the  Chimhoam  of  the 
particular  citj'  or  province  which  is  committed  to 
their  care,  and  having  taken  a  formal  oath  that  they 
will  faitlifully  discharge  the  trust  reposed  in  them, 
tliey  consult  the  guardian  deity  about  the  most  ef- 
fectual mode  of  executing  the  duties  of  their  office. 
This  act  of  homage  must  be  repeated  twice  a-year. 

CHINA  (Religio.n  of).  See  Budiiists,  Con 
FUCL-iXS,  Taoi:~ts. 

CHINA,  a  deity  worshipped  on  the  coast  of  Gui- 
nea, in  Western  Africa.  An  annual  procession  in 
honour  of  this  god  takes  place  about  the  latter  end 
of  November,  when  tlie  rice  is  sown.  The  people 
having  assembled  at  midnight,  at  theplace  where  the 
idol  is  kept,  they  take  it  up  with  great  humility  and 
reverence,  and  walk  in  procession  to  the  appointed 
station  where  sacrifice  is  to  be  offered.  The  chief 
priest  marches  at  the  head  of  the  assembly,  and  be 
fore  the  idol,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  long  pole  with  a 
banner  of  silk  fastened  to  it.  He  can-ies  also  several 
human  bones,  and  some  rice.  AVhen  the  procession 
has  reached  the  appointed  place,  a  quantity  of  honey 
is  biu'ut  before  the  idol ;  after  wliich  each  one  jjre- 
sents  his  offering.  The  whole  assembly  then  offer 
up  earnest  prayer  for  a  prosperous  harvest ;  at  the 
close  of  which  they  carry  back  the  idol  in  solemn 
silence  to  its  ordinary  place  of  residence.  This  deity 
is  represented  by  a  bullock's  or  a  ram's  head  carved 
in  wood  ;  and  sometimes  it  is  formed  of  paste,  com- 
posed of  the  flour  of  millet,  kneaded  with  blood,  and 
mixed  with  liair  and  feathers. 

CHINES,  idols  formerly  worshipped  by  the  Chi- 
nese. They  were  constructed  in  the  form  of  a 
pyrannd,  and  curiously  wrought.  Some  allege  that 
they  contained  a  kind  of  white  ants,  that  lie  hid  in 
their  small  apartments.  So  much  did  the  Pagan 
Chinese  stand  in  awe  of  these  idols,  that  they  were 
accustomed  when  they  purchased  a  slave,  to  carry 
him  before  one  of  the  Chines,  and  after  presenting 
an  offering  of  rice,  and  other  kinds  of  food,  tliey 
jjrayed  to  the  idol,  that  if  the  slave  should  run  away, 
he  might  bo  destroyed  by  lions  or  tigers.  This 
ceremony  so  alarmed  the  poor  slaves,  that  they  sel- 
dom ventured  to  abscond  from  their  masters,  even 
although  subjected  to  the  most  cruel  treatment.  One 
of  these  pyramidal  temples  is  said  to  exist  outside 
the  walls  of  Foncheou,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Fokien. 

CHIPPUE  (Ileb.  jxirdon),  a  name  given  by  the 
Hebrews  to  the  great  day  of  atonement,  because  on 
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that  day  the  shis  ot'  the  whole  people  were  under- 
stood to" be  expiated  or  pardoned.  See  Atonement 
(Day  of). 

CIIISLEU,  or  KiSLEV,  the  third  mouth  of  the 
civil,  and  the  ninth  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  Jewish  calendar.  It  contains 
thirty  days,  and  corresponds  to  part  of  our  Novem- 
ber and  December.  It  is  during  this  month  that 
the  winter  prayer  for  rain  commences.  Various  Jew- 
ish festivals  occur  in  the  course  of  it.  Thus,  besides 
the  feast  of  new  moon,  on  the  first  day  of  the  montli, 
there  is  a  feast  on  the  third  in  memory  of  the  idols 
which  the  Asmoueans  cast  out  of  the  temple.  On 
the  seventh  is  held  a  fast  which  was  instituted  be- 
cause Jehoiakim  burned  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah 
which  Baruch  had  written.  Dr.  Prideaux  places 
this  fast  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  the  month,  but 
Cahnet  supposes  it  to  have  been  on  the  sixth,  and 
that  ou  tlie  following  day  a  festival  was  celebrated 
in  memory  of  the  death  of  Ilerod  the  Great,  the 
cruel  murderer  of  the  children  of  Bethlehem.  On 
tlie  twenty-iifth  day  of  Chisleu  commenced  the  feast 
of  dedication,  wliich  was  kept  for  eight  days  as  a 
minor  festival  in  commemoration  of  the  dedication  of 
the  altar  after  the  cleansing  of  the  temple  from  the 
pollution  of  Antiochus  by  J  udas  Maccabeus. 

CHITOXE,  a  surname  of  Artemis  (which  see). 

CIIITOXIA,  a  festival  celebrated  in  ancient  times 
in  honour  of  Artemis,  under  the  surname  of  Chitone 
(whicli  see),  and  in  an  Attic  town  of  the  same  name. 
The  same  festival  was  also  celebrated  among  the 
Syracusans. 

CHIUN,  the  name  of  an  idol  among  the  Canaan- 
ites  and  Moabites.  It  is  referred  to  in  only  one  pas- 
sage of  Sacred  Scripture,  viz.  Amos  v.  2G,  "  But  ye 
have  borne  the  tabernacle  of  your  Molocli  and  Chiun 
your  images,  the  star  of  your  god,  which  ye  made  to 
yourselves."  This  passage  is  quoted  by  the  martyr 
Stephen,  witli  a  somewhat  different  reading,  evi- 
dently derived  from  the  Septuagint,  which  makes  no 
mention  of  Chiun,  Acts  vii.  4.3,  "  Yea,  ye  took  up 
the  tabernacle  of  Moloch,  and  the  star  of  your  god 
Remphan,  iigures  whicli  ye  made  to  worship  them  : 
and  I  will  carry  you  away  beyond  Babylon."  Dr. 
Clarke  supposes  Chiun  to  be  a  literal  corruption  of 
Rephan,  a  cliange,  however,  which  is  not  sanctioned 
by  a  single  MS.  or  version  of  the  Old  Testament. 
It  has  been  thought,  with  some  degree  of  probabi- 
lity, that  the  translators  of  the  Septuagint,  writing  in 
Egypt,  had  rendered  the  word  Chiun  by  Rephan  or 
Remphan,  which  in  Coptic  is  used  to  denote  the 
planet  Satuni.  Vossius  supposes  both  Remphan 
and  Cliiun  to  signify  tlie  moon. 

CIILOE,  a  surname  of  Demrter  (which  see),  as 
presiding  over  the  green  fields.  Under  this  surname 
slie  was  worshipped  at  Athens  in  a  temple  near  the 
Acropolis. 

CIILOI.V,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Athens  in  an- 
cient times  in  honour  of  Dr.METER  Ciii.oe  (see  iirc- 
eeding  article).     It  was   held   in  spring  when  the 


blooming  verihire  began  to  appear,  and  amid  much 
rejoicing  a  ram  was  sacrificed  to  the  goddess. 

CII  LOUIS,  the  spouse  o(  Zcplnjrtis,  and  the  god- 
dess of  flowers  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  identical 
with  Flora  among  the  Romans. 

CHOIR,  a  name  given  to  the  Bema  (which  see) 
of  primitive  Christian  churches,  from  the  singing  ot 
the  service  by  the  clergy.  The  Bema  is  now  usually 
termed  chancel,  in  speaking  of  parish  churches,  and 
choir  wlien  speaking  of  cathedrals  or  collegiate 
churches.  Congregations  usually  assemble  in  the 
choirs  of  cathedrals,  while  tlie  clergy  occupy  the 
stalls  on  each  side. 

The  word  choir  is  also  used  to  signify  a  body  ot 
men  set  apart  to  perform  all  the  services  of  the 
Church  in  England.  The  whole  body  corporate  of 
a  cathedral,  form,  properly  speaking,  the  choir.  But 
t!ie  term  is  more  commonly  restricted  to  denote  the 
body  of  men  and  boys  who  perform  the  service  to 
music.  The  choir  is  usually  dixided  into  two  parts, 
stationed  on  each  side  of  the  chancel,  in  order  to 
sing  alternately  the  verses  of  the  psalms  and  hymns, 
each  side  answering  to  the  other. 

CHOREPISCOPI,  or  Chor-Bishops,  a  name 
given  in  ancient  times  to  country  bishops,  the  word 
being  probably  derived  from  chora,  which  in  Greek 
signifies  the  country.  The  existence  of  these  church 
officers  must  be  traced  back  to  a  very  remote  period, 
as  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  many  districts, 
Christianity  very  early  made  progress  in  the  open 
country ;  and  wlierever  Christians  were  found  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  form  separate  ecclesiastical 
communities,  they  would  naturally  choose  their  own 
pastors  or  bishops,  who  were,  of  course,  quite  as  inde- 
pendent as  the  presiding  officers  in  the  city  churches. 
In  the  fourth  century  they  seem  to  have  begun  to  be 
spoken  of  by  a  distinct  name,  that  of  chor-bisbops, 
as  separate  from  and  in  conflict  with  the  city  bishops. 
The  chor-bishop  presided  over  the  church  of  a  prin- 
cipal village,  and  to  him  a  certain  number  of  village 
churches,  which  had  their  own  pastors,  were  subject. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  these  clerical  dig- 
nitaries had  abused  their  authority,  as  we  find,  in  tlie 
fourth  century,  synods  decreeing  that  the  chor-bishops 
should  only  liave  power  to  nominate  and  ordain  ec- 
clesiastics of  the  lower  grade  without  consulting  the 
city  bishop.  The  council  of  Sardica  and  the  council 
of  Laodicea  at  length  wholly  forbade  the  appoint- 
ment of  chor-bishops,  and  the  latter  council  ordained 
that,  in  place  of  the  country-bisliops,  visitors  should 
be  appointed  wlio  sliould  fake  the  general  oversight 
of  the  country  chiu-chcs.  But  at  a  later  period  chor- 
bishops  were  still  to  be  found  in  the  cliurches  of 
Syria  and  in  the  West.  No  small  discussion  has 
taken  place  among  ecclesiastical  writers  as  to  the 
precise  nature  of  the  authorify  possessed  by  the 
chor-bishops,  some  maintaining  that  they  were  sim- 
ply presbyters  dependent  on  the  city  bishops,  others 
that  they  held  an  intermediate  place  between  pres- 
byters and  bishops,  and  others  still,  that  they  exei> 
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ised  the  full  episcopal  authority.  The  last  opinion 
IS  most  probably  the  correct  one ;  and  in  the  inde- 
pendent exercise  of  their  office,  they  came  into  col- 
lision witli  the  city  bishops,  who,  of  course,  were 
not  long  in  seeking  and  finding  an  excuse,  for,  in  the 
first  instance,  curtailing,  and  afterwards  altogether 
abolishing  the  office. 

CHOREUT^E,  a  heretical  sect  who  maintained 
that  the  Christian  Sab'iath  ought  to  be  kept  as  a  fast. 

CHORISTERS,  singers  in  a  CiiOiR  (which  see). 
Those  attached  to  cathedrals  in  England  are  pro- 
vided with  education  free  of  cost.  They  have  an- 
nual stipends  varying  between  £27  per  annum  at 
Durham,  and  £3  Gs.  8d.  in  the  least  wealthy  cathe- 
drals, with  otlier  small  allowances  ;  and  in  many 
cases  an  apprentice  fee  on  quitting  the  choir  of  £10, 
£20,  or  £30.  In  the  case  of  the  old  cathedrals,  the 
precentor,  or  one  of  tlie  canons,  was  charged  by  the 
old  statutes  with  the  care  of  their  education;  but  in 
the  new  cathedrals,  tlie  musical  teaching  of  the 
choristers  is  assigned  to  the  organist  or  one  of  the 
lay  clerks,  who  are,  in  many  cases,  scholars  of  the 
Grammar  Scliool,  while  we  do  not  find  any  provision 
for  their  superintendence  by  a  canon,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  old  cathedrals. 

CHORKAM,  the  most  exalted  of  celestial  regions, 
according  to  the  doctrines  of  IIinduis.m  (which  see), 
and  at  which,  if  a  soul  of  a  higher  caste  arrives,  it 
shall  undergo  no  fartlier  transmigrations. 

CHOUBRET,  a  festival  among  the  Jloliamme- 
dans  in  India,  which  begins  with  fear  and  sorrow, 
and  ends  with  hope  and  joy.  On  this  occasion  they 
commemorate  the  examination  of  departed  souls  by 
good  angels,  who  write  down  all  the  good  actions 
which  they  have  done  in  this  life,  while  the  evil  an- 
gels record  with  equal  minuteness  all  their  bad  deeds. 
(See  Dead,  Examination  of).  This  record  they 
believe  is  perused  by  God,  and  accordingly  they  are 
afraid,  and  utter  a  few  prayers,  examine  themselves, 
and  give  alms.  But  flattering  themselves  that  their 
accounts  will  be  settled  in  their  favour,  and  that  their 
names  will  be  written  in  the  Book  of  Life,  they  con- 
clude the  solemnities  of  the  choubret  with  illumina- 
tions, and  bonfires,  and  rejoicings  of  various  kinds. 

CHOURIA  VANKCHAM,  tlie  order  of  the  sun, 
a  name  given  to  one  of  the  two  principal  orders  of 
the  ra,jahs  among  the  Hindus.  Tliey  are  regarded  as 
the  ofispring  of  the  sun,  or,  in  other  words,  their 
souls  are  believed  to  have  formerly  dwelt  in  the  very 
body  of  that  luminary,  or  to  have  been,  in  the  opinion 
of  some  of  them,  a  luminous  portion  of  it. 

CHRISM,  oil  consecrated  by  the  bishop,  and  used 
in  the  Romish  and  Greek  churclics  in  the  ndministr.a- 
tion  of  baptism,  confirmation,  ordination,  and  extreme 
unction.  There  are  two  kinds  of  chrism  ;  the  one  a 
composition  of  oil  and  balsam,  which  is  used  in  bap- 
tiem,  confirmation,  and  orders  ;  the  othei'  is  plain  oil 
consecrated  by  the  bishop,  and  used  in  anointing  cate- 
chumens and  in  extreme  unction.  The  use  of  chrism  is 
referred  to  by  very  ancient  CIn-istian  writers  as  having 


been  used  first  in  confirmation,  and  at  a  later  period  in 
baptism.  The  author  of  the  Constitutions  speaks  of 
two  kinds  of  oil.  The  one  is  called  mystical  oil,  and 
the  other  mystical  chrism,  and  he  gives  a  distinct 
form  of  consecration  for  each  of  them.  The  one  was 
applied  before  the  party  went  into  the  water,  and 
might  be  performed  by  a  deacon,  and  the  other  after 
the  party  had  come  out  of  it  again,  and  could  only 
be  performed  by  a  bishop.  According  to  Bisliop 
Pearson,  the  use  of  cln-ism  came  into  the  church 
shortly  after  the  time  of  the  apostles.  No  mention  of 
it  is  made,  however,  until  the  third  century,  wlien  it 
is  referred  to  by  Origen  and  Tcrtullian,  in  speaking 
of  confirmation.  From  a  very  remote  period  chrism 
has  been  used  at  baptism  both  by  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches,  with  this  difference  however,  that 
the  Greeks  anoint  the  body  all  over,  the  Latins  only 
the  top  of  the  head.  Confirmation  is  termed  chrism 
by  the  Greek  church,  when  they  anoint  the  forehead, 
eyes,  nostrils,  nioutli,  ears,  breast,  hands,  and  feet, 
signing  them  with  the  cross,  the  priest  saying  each 
time,  "  The  seal  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  The 
preparing  and  sanctifying  of  the  chrism  in  the  East- 
ern church  is  an  annual  work,  occupying  several 
days,  and  the  ceremony  can  only  be  performed  dur- 
ing Passion  week.  The  Nestorians  condemn  the 
use  of  chrism,  and  substitute  in  its  place  olive-oil 
alone,  alleging  that  the  latter  is  peculiarly  suitable, 
not  only  because  the  olive  is  an  emblem  of  peace, 
but  also  because,  as  the  leaves  of  this  tree  do  not 
wither  and  fall  off,  so  those  anointed  with  the  holy 
olive-oil  shall  not  wither  in  the  day  of  judgment, 
nor  fall  away  into  hell.  The  following  is  the  usual 
mode  of  preparing  and  consecrating  chrism  in  the 
Greek  church,  "  The  ingredients  are  no  less  than 
twenty  in  number  ;  and  each  of  them  has  previously 
received  a  separate  episcopal  benediction.  On  the 
Monday  they  are  sprinkled  with  holy  water,  and  put 
into  a  large  cauldron.  The  priests  pour  in  wine  and 
oil,  in  such  quantity  that  the  mixture  may  continue 
boiling  for  three  days,  and  in  such  proportion  that 
there  may  be  always  a  certain  fixed  depth  of  the 
wine  below  the  oil.  During  the  entire  process,  dea- 
cons stand  by  stirring  the  mixture  with  long  rods ; 
while  a  number  of  priests  are  in  attendance,  who  in 
succession  keep  up  the  reading  of  the  Gospels,  re- 
commencing at  Matthew  should  they  reach  the  con- 
clusion of  John.  On  the  Wednesday,  the  perfumed 
oils  are  added ;  and  on  the  Thursday  the  bishop 
consecrates  the  whole  with  the  sign  of  the  cross ; 
after  wliich  it  is  deposited  in  urns  and  distri- 
buted throughout  the  cities  of  the  patriai-chate. 
This  ceremony  can  be  performed  only  in  one  place 
for  any  one  branch  of  the  church.  Thus,  for  the 
Russo-Greek  church  it  always  takes  jilace  in  the 
Patriarchal  Hall  at  Moscow.  In  describing  this 
room  and  the  curiosities  which  it  contains.  Dr.  Hen- 
derson says:  '  The  most  remarkable  object  in  tliis 
splendid  exliibition  of  .'acred  utensils  was  a  large 
flagon,  made  of  mother-of-pearl,  which  still  contains 
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some  of  the  oil  brought  from  Constantinople  on  the 
iutroduotion  of  Cliristianity  into  Russia  in  tlie  tenth 
century.  It  is  preserved  with  great  care,  so  tliat 
when  only  a  few  drops  are  taken  from  it,  as  on  the 
present  occasion,  their  place  is  supplied  by  some  of 
that  which  had  been  prepared  at  a  former  period, 
lij  which  means  its  perpetual  virtue  is  supposed  to  be 
secured. " 

The  ceremony  of  preparing  and  consecratingchrism 
in  the  Romish  churcli  takes  place  with  the  utmost 
pomp  on  holy  Thursday.  On  the  morning  of  that 
day,  tliree  jars,  full  of  the  purest  oil,  are  placed  in 
the  Sacrarium,  and  tliere  carefully  kept ;  one  for  the 
oil  ofthesick;  anotherforthe  oil  of  catechumens;  and 
the  third,  a  larger  one,  for  the  chrism  ;  and  this  last 
must  be  covered  with  white  cere-cloth,  but  the  other 
two  with  cere-cloth  of  a  dilierent  colour.  At  the 
othce  for  the  consecration  of  the  clmsra  there  ought 
to  be  present,  besides  the  pontift'  and  his  assistants, 
twelve  priests,  seven  deacons,  seven  subdeacons, 
acolyths,  and  others,  all  in  wliite  vestments.  A  pro- 
cession is  formed,  which  marches  to  the  altar,  an 
incense-bearer  iirst,  and  next  to  liira  two  taper- 
bearers.  On  reaching  the  altar  the  mass  is  pro- 
ceeded with.  Then  follows  the  making  of  the  lioly 
oils,  commencing  with  the  oil  for  the  sick.  This 
process  being  tinished,  the  officiating  priests  and 
deacons  go  m  procession  to  bring  forth  the  chrismal 
oil,  and  the  oil  of  catechumens.  For  the  rest  of  the 
ceremony  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  description  of 
Foye,  in  bis  '  Romish  Rites,  Offices,  and  Legends.' 

"  They  return  with  the  jars  in  the  following  order : 
first,  an  incense-fumer,  fumigating ;  then  a  subdea- 
coii,  bearing  the  cross  between  two  acolythes,  carry- 
ing blazing  tapers;  next  two  chanters  singing:  0 
Redeemer,  accept  the  song  of  those  hymning  thy- 
self. After  whom,  are  the  siibdeacons  and  deacons, 
two  and  two ;  then  a  deacon,  carrying  a  vessel  full 
of  balsam  ;  next,  two  deacons  carrying  the  two  jars, 
having  clean  napkins  hanging  down  from  their  necks 
before  their  breasts,  and  holding  the  jars  enrbraced 
with  the  left  arm,  and  wrapped  in  the  extremities  of 
their  napkins, — yet  so  as  that  they  may  be  seen 
from  the  middle  upward;  the  deacon,  carrying  the 
oil  for  the  holy  chrism,  being  on  the  right ;  next  fol- 
low the  twelve  priests,  two  and  two. 

"  Having  arrived  in  this  order  within  the  presby- 
tery, the  Tontiff,  taking  off  his  mitre,  rises :  and, 
having  the  jar  of  chrismal  oil  before  him  on  the 
table,  and  the  balsam.  Iirst  of  all  hallows  the  balsam, 
praying  thus : 

"  0  Lord,  the  progenitor  of  all  creatures,  who  by 
thy  servant  Moses  didst  command  the  sanctifying  of 
ointment,  to  be  made  of  mixed  aromatic  licrbs,  we 
most  humbly  beseech  thy  mercy;  that,  by  a  large 
bestowmont  of  spiritual  grace,  thou  infuse  the  pleni- 
tude of  thy  sancti-|-lication  into  this  ointment,  the 
produce  of  the  rooted  trunk.  Be  it  spiced  unto  us, 
O  Lord,  with  tlie  joyousness  of  faith ;  be  it  a  perpe- 
tual chrism  of  ])riestly  unguent ;  be  it  most  meet  for 


the  imprinting  of  the  heavenly  banner;  tliat  whoso- 
ever, being  born  again  of  holy  baptism,  shall  be 
anointed  with  this  liquor,  may  obtain  the  most 
plenary  benediction  of  their  bodies  and  souls,  and  bo 
aggrandized  for  ever  by  the  conferred  reward  of 
beatified  faith. 

"  Then  taking  his  njitre,  and  yet  standing,  he 
blends,  on  the  paten,  the  balsam  with  a  small  portion 
of  the  chrismal  oil,  taken  out  of  the  jar,  saying : 

"  Let  us  pray  our  Lord  God  Almighty,  who  by  a 
wonderful  economy  hath  inseparably  united  to  true 
manhood  the  incomprehensible  Godhead  of  his  only- 
begotten  and  co-eternal  Son,  and  by  the  co-operating 
grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  anointed  him  above  his 
fellows  with  the  oil  of  gladness ;  that  man,  composed 
of  a  two-fold  and  .singular  substance,  though  de- 
stroyed by  the  fraud  of  the  de\il,  might  be  restored 
to  the  everlasting  inheritance  from  which  he  had 
fallen  :  to  this  end,  that  he  hal-|-low.  with  the  per- 
fection of  the  Holy  Trinity,  these  created  liquors  ot 
diverse  .species  of  creatures,  and  by  hallowuig, 
sanc-ftify  them,  and  grant,  that  blended  together, 
they  become  one ;  and  that  whosoever  shall  be  out- 
wardly anointed  of  the  same,  be  so  inwardly  anoint- 
ed, as  to  be  freed  from  all  soil  of  corporal  matter, 
and  joyfully  made  partaker  of  the  heavenly  king- 
dom. 

"  This  ended,  the  Pontiff  sits,  retaining  his  mitre, 
and  breathes  fully  three  times  in  the  form  of  a  cross 
over  the  mouth  of  the  chrismal  jar,  still  wrapt  in  the 
napkin.  Next,  the  twelve  vested  priests  come  up  in 
order,  making  a  reverence  to  the  sacrament  on  the 
altar,  and  to  the  Pontiff;  and  standing  before  the 
table,  one  by  one,  they  successively  breathe,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Pontiff  had  done,  ove>  the  mouth 
of  the  jar,  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  Then,  making  a 
reverence  again  as  before,  they  return  to  their  places 
— Which  being  done,  the  Pontiff  rises,  and  standing 
in  mitre,  reads  the  chrismal  exorcism,  saying : 

"  I  exorcise  thee,  thou  creature  of  oil,  by  God  the 
Father  Almighty,  who  made  heaven  and  earth,  the 
sea,  and  all  that  therein  is ;  that  all  the  might  of  the 
adversary,  all  the  host  of  the  devil,  and  all  the  in- 
cursion, and  all  the  spectral  power  of  Satan  be  rooted 
out,  and  put  to  flight  from  thee ;  so  that  thou  be  to 
all  that  shall  be  anointed  of  thee,  for  the  adoption  of 
sons  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  the  name  of  God  the 
Fa-l-ther  Almighty,  and  of  Jesus  +  Christ  his  Son 
our  Lord,  who  with  him  livetli  and  reigneth  (as)  God, 
in  the  unity  of  the  same  Holy  +  Ghost. 

"  Then  putting  off  his  mitre,  and  holding  his  hands 
stretched  out  before  his  breast,  he  says  the  Preface. 
The  second,  or  petitionary  part,  is  as  follows : 

"  Therefore,  we  beseech  thee,  0  holy  Lord,  iSc. 
that  thou  vouchsafe  to  sancti-ffy  with  thy  bene- 
-f  diction  the  fatness  of  this  creature,  and  blend  there- 
with the  might  of  the  Holy  -f  Ghost,  the  power  of 
Christ  thy  Son  co-operating,  from  whose  holy  name 
it  has  received  the  name  chrism  .  .  .  that  thou 
stablish  this  creature  of  chrism  for  a  sacrament  ot 
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perfect  salvation  and  life  to  those  that  are  to  be  re- 
newed by  the  baptism  of  spiritual  laver ;  that  the  cor- 
ruption of  tlieir  lii-bt  birth  being  absorbed  by  the  infu- 
sion of  this  hallowed  unction,  the  holy  temple  of  every 
one  of  them  be  redolent  with  the  odoiu-  of  the  accept- 
able life  of  innocence ;  that,  according  to  the  sacra- 
ment of  thy  appointing,  being  indued  with  Royal 
and  Priestly,  and  Prophetic  dignity,  they  be  clothed 
in  the  robe  of  an  undefiled  gift ;  that  it  (the  chrism) 
be  to  those  that  shall  be  born  again  of  water  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  chrism  of  salvation,  and  make  them 
partakers  of  eternal  life,  and  crowned  with  heavenly 
glory. 

"  This  preface  ended,  the  Pontiff  puts  back  into 
the  chrismal  jar  the  mixtm'e  of  balsam  and  oil,  blend- 
ing it  with  the  same,  and  saying : 

"  Be  this  mixture  of  liquors  atonement  to  all  that 
shall  be  anointed  of  the  same,  and  the  safeguard  of 
salvation  for  ever  and  ever.     II.  Amen. 

"  Then  the  deacon  having  taken  away  from  the 
jar  the  napkin  and  silk-cover,  the  Pontiff  taking  otT 
his  mitre,  and  bowing  his  head,  salutes  the  chrism, 
sayiiig :  Hail,  Holy  Chrism. 

"  This  he  does  a  second,  and  a  third  time,  raising 
his  voice  each  time  higher  and  higher :  after  which 
lie  kisses  the  lip  of  the  jar.  Which  being  done,  each 
one  of  the  twelve  priests  advances  successively  to 
the  table,  and  having  made  a  reverence  to  the  sacra- 
ment that  is  on  the  altar,  and  to  the  Pontiff  sitting 
in  mitre,  kneels  before  the  jar  three  times,  each  time 
at  a  different  distance,  saying  at  each  kneeling,  in  a 
higher  and  higher  tone,  Hail,  hoi}-  Chrism.  And 
then  reverently  kisses  the  lip  of  the  jar." 

If  any  of  the  old  chrism  remains  when  the  new  is 
made,  it  is  put  into  the  church  lamps  to  be  burned 
before  the  sacrament ;  and  whatever  remains  in  the 
pyxes  or  capsules  is  consumed  in  fire  with  its  silk, 
and  then  the  pyxes  are  replenished  with  the  new 
chrism. 

CHEISMA  (Gr.  unction),  a  name  sometimes  given 
in  the  ancient  Christian  church  to  the  ordinance  of 
baptism,  as  denoting  the  unction  or  anointing  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Gregory  Nazianzeu  makes  reference 
to  this  title. 

CHRISOME,  a  white  garment,  which  in  ancient 
times  was  used  in  the  office  of  baptism,  the  priest 
putting  it  upon  the  child  while  he  uttered  these 
words,  "  Take  this  white  vesture  for  a  token  of  in- 
nocence." 

CHUrST  (Gr.  c/imtos,  anointed),  one  of  the  names 
or  titles  applied  in  Sacred  Scripture  to  the  Son  of 
God,  the  second  Person  of  the  blessed  Trinity,  as 
the  Anointed  One,  consecrated  by  Jehovah  to  be  the 
Saviour  of  His  people.  The  term  is  equivalent  in 
meaning  to  the  jMessiah  (wliich  see)  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  has  an  obvious  reference  to  the  holy 
anointing  under  the  Law,  by  which  certain  persons 
were  consecrated  or  set  apart  to  particidar  offices. 
(See  Anointing.)  Jesus  is  said,  Ps.  xlv.  7,  to  have 
been  "  anointed  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  his 
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fellows,"  an  expression  which  implies  that  he  was 
anointed  above  those  who  possessed  a  fellowship 
with  him  in  the  exercise  of  similar  offices,  as  types 
of  himself.  Thus  Aaron  was  anointed  high  priest ; 
Saul  was  anointed  king;  Elisha  was  anointed  piro- 
phet ;  Jlelchisedec,  king  and  priest ;  Moses,  priest 
and  prophet ;  David,  king  and  prophet.  Yet  none 
was  ever  anointed  to  the  exercise  of  all  these  toge- 
ther, in  one  comprehensive  union,  except  the  Christ 
of  God.  In  him  alone  were  combined  the  offices  of 
a  prophet,  a  priest,  and  a  king,  in  their  highest  and 
holiest  exercise,  and  to  these  he  was  anointed  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven.  At  his 
baptism  the  Spirit  descended  upon  him  like  a  dove, 
and  in  one  of  the  Jewish  synagogues  we  find  that  he 
declared,  applying  the  language  of  Isaiah  to  himself, 
"  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he 
hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor ; 
he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken  hearted,  to  preach 
deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  recovering  of  sight 
to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised." 
He  became  Jesus  as  the  Saviour  for  the  sake  of  his 
people,  and  as  the  Saviour  he  was  anointed,  or  be- 
came Christ,  tliat  he  might  accomplish  their  salva- 
tion. The  copious  anointing  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
became  apparent  in  every  word  that  he  spoke,  and 
in  e\'ery  action  that  he  did.  AVhatever  was  conse- 
crated with  oil  under  the  .lewish  economy  was  re- 
garded as  holy,  and  being  thus  consecrated  to  God. 
whatever  touched  it  was  also  holy.  And  so  it  is 
with  the  Christ,  the  Holy  One  of  God.  He  is  not 
only  holy  in  himself,  but  he  communicates  of  hia 
Holy  Spirit  to  all  his  people.  He  is  their  glorious 
and  exalted  Head,  and  the  anointing  wherewith  he  is 
anointed,  flows  down  to  the  very  humblest  and  mean- 
est of  his  members.  The  Apostle  Patii  speaks  of 
believers  as  the  anointed  of  God,  and  in  this  respect 
Christ  and  his  people  are  one.  They  have  an  unc- 
tion from  the  Holy  One,  and  they  know  all  things. 
(See  next  article.) 

CHRISTIANS,  a  name  given  to  the  followers  of 
Christ,  as  being,  like  himself,  anointed  ones.  They 
were  first  called  by  this  name  at  Antioch  in  A.  D.  44. 
It  has  been  often  supposed  that  to  the  designation 
of  Christians  an  allusion  is  made  in  Is.  Ixv.  15, 
where  it  is  declared,  that  they  shall  "leave  their  name," 
that  of  .Tews,  "  for  a  curse  unto  my  chosen :  for  the 
Lord  God  shall  slay  thee,  and  call  his  servants  by 
another  name."  The  corresponding  name  of  Anoint- 
ed, however,  was  early  applied  to  God's  believing 
people.  Thus  Psalm  cv.  15,  "Touch  not  mine 
anointed,  and  do  my  prophets  no  harm."  They  were 
Christians,  or  anointed,  through  faith  in  their  Sa- 
viour, by  the  unction  of  the  Holy  One.  The  name 
of  Christians  is  applied  to  all  who  profess  their  be- 
lief in  Christ,  and  subjection  to  his  authority.  But 
the  Christian  in  reality  is  alone  anointed  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  who  sets  the  soul  apart  for  the  ser- 
vice of  God,  brings  the  soul  by  faith  into  the  pre- 
sence of  God,  enjoins  him  to  walk  continually  as 
2  ii  * 
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in  that  presence,  atlmits  liiin  to  coniinunion  and 
love  witli  tlie  Fatlier  and  Son,  enables  him  to  live 
undei-  a  habitual  fueling  of  the  gracious  privileges 
conferred  U])on  liim,  renews  the  mind  after  the  image 
of  Christ,  causes  it  to  rejoice  in  the  holy  and  righ- 
teous will  of  Jeliovali,  and  inspires  a  gracious  long- 
ing and  waiting  for  tlie  purity  as  well  as  peace  of  the 
kingdom  of  glory. 

The  name  Clu'istian  appears  to  liave  been  un- 
known except  by  remote  allusion  before  its  introduc- 
tion at  Antioch.  The  various  names  by  which  the 
followers  of  Christ  were  distinguished  previous  to 
tnat  time  are  thus  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hall  of  Lei- 
cester. "  Among  themselves  the  most  usual  deno- 
mination was,  Brethren.  Acts  xxviii.  13,  l-l,  '  And 
we  came  tlie  next  day  to  Puteoli,  where  we  found 
bretliren.'  '  If  any  man,'  saith  St.  Paul,  '  that  is 
called  a  brotlier  be  a  fornicator,  or  covetous,  or  an 
idolater,  witli  such  an  one  no  not  to  eat.'  They 
were  styled  'beUevers:'  Acts  v.  14,  'And  be- 
lievers were  tlie  more  added  to  the  Lord,  both  of  men 
and  women.'  Tliey  were  denominated  '  disciples  : " 
Acts  xxi.  IG,  '  There  went  with  us  also  certain  of 
the  disciples  of  Csesarea,  and  brouglit  witli  them 
Mnason  of  Cyprus,  an  old  disciple,  with  whom  we 
should  lodge.'  Their  enemies,  by  way  of  contempt, 
styled  them  Nazarenes  :  thus,  Tertullus  accuses  Paul 
of  being  'a  ringleader  of  the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes.' 
Of  similar  import  to  tliis  was  the  appellation  of 
Galileans,  and  the  terms  heresy,  or  sect,  meaning  by 
that  a  body  of  men  who  had  embraced  a  religion  of 
their  own,  in  opposition  to  that  established  by  the 
law.  And  this  appellation  of  Galileans  was  con- 
tinued to  be  employed  by  the  enemies  of  Clirist  as  a 
term  of  reproacli  as  late  as  the  time  of  Julian,  who 
reigned  about  tlie  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  and 
used  it  mcessantly  in  his  invectives  against  Chris- 
tians. The  followers  of  Clirist  were  also  styled 
'men  of  this  way:' — 'And  I  persecuted  Ms  way 
unto  the  death.' " 

The  question  has  been  raised.  Whether  the  appel- 
lation Christian  was  of  human  or  of  divine  origin. 
Tlie  Scriptures  are  silent  on  the  point,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  witli  certainty  on  the  subject. 
Benson,  Doddridge,  and  others,  incline  to  the  opinion 
that  it  was  assumed  by  a  divine  direction.  Mr.  Hall 
follows  in  the  .same  track,  arguing  the  matter  thus : 
"It  is  not  at  all  probable  an  appellation  so  inoffen- 
sive, and  even  so  honourable,  originated  with  their 
enemies ;  they  would  have  invented  one  that  was 
more  opprobrious.  But  supjiosing  it  to  have  been 
assumed  iirst  by  the  disciples  themselves,  we  can 
scarcely  suppose  they  would  have  ventured  to  take  a 
step  so  important  as  that  of  assuming  an  appellation 
by  which  the  church  was  to  be  distiiiguislied  in 
all  ages,  without  divine  direction ;  especially  at  a 
time  wlien  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit  were 
so  common,  and  in  a  church  wliere  projiliets  abound- 
ed. For  '  tlicre  were  in  the  church  that  was  at  An- 
tiocli  certain  prophets  and  teachers;  as  Barnabas, 


and  Simeon  that  was  called  Niger,  and  Lucius  oi 
Cyrene,  and  Manacn,  which  liad  been  brought  up 
with  Herod  the  tetrarch,  and  Saul.'  Is  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  they  would  assume  a  new  ajipellation 
without  recourse  to  the  projdiets  for  that  direction  ; 
or  that,  supposing  it  to  have  had  no  other  than  a 
human  origin,  it  would  have  been  so  soon  and  so 
unanimously  adojited  by  every  part  of  the  Christian 
church?  This  opinion  receives  some  countenance 
from  the  word  here  used,  '  and  the  disciples  were 
called  (clirematisai)  Christians  first  in  Antioch,'  a 
term  which  is  not  in  any  other  instance  applied 
to  tlie  giving  a  name  by  human  authority.  In 
its  genuine  import,  it  bears  some  relation  to  an 
oracle.  Names,  as  they  are  calculated  to  give 
just  or  false  representations  of  the  nature  of 
things,  are  of  considerable  importance ;  so  that  the 
affixing  one  to  discriminate  the  followers  of  Christ, 
in  every  period  of  time,  seems  to  have  been  not  im- 
worthv  of  divine  interposition."  Neander,  however, 
accounts  for  its  application  to  beUevers  in  a  very 
different  way.  "  As  the  term  Christ,"  he  says,  "  was 
held  to  be  a  proper  name,  the  adherents  of  the 
new  religious  teacher  were  distinguished  by  a  word 
formed  from  it,  as  the  adherents  of  any  school  of 
philosophy  were  wont  to  be  named  after  its  founder." 
Once  introduced,  the  term  Christian  soon  came  into 
general  use.  When  Peter  wrote  liis  first  epistle,  it 
seems  to  have  been  a  familiar  name;  for  he  thus 
speaks,  1  Pet.  iv.  16,  "Yet  if  any  man  suft'er  as  a 
Christian,  let  him  not  be  asliamcd;  but  let  him  glo- 
rify God  on  tills  behalf;"  and  James  refers  to  it  as 
a  highly  honourable  appellation,  Jam.  ii.  7,  "Do  not 
they  blaspheme  that  worthy  name  by  the  wdiich  ye 
are  called?"  In  the  times  of  persecution  it  was  ac- 
counted enough  to  put  the  question.  Art  thou  a 
Christian  ?  and  if  it  was  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
the  severest  tortures  were  considered  to  be  justly  in- 
flicted, while  the  martyr  gloried  even  at  tlie  stake  in 
the  confession,  "  I  am  a  Christian." 

Christians  form  the  society  of  the  faithful,  or  the 
subjects  of  that  spiritual  kingdom  which  God  hath 
established  in  the  earth,  under  the  administration  of 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  All  who  belong  to  this  spiri- 
tual community,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
the  church,  are  agreed  in  maintaining  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  the  Bible.  "  The  essential  ele- 
ment, however,  of  true  and  saving  faith,"  as  Dr. 
^\'elsh  well  observes,  ''may  ajiiicar  in  a  great  diver- 
sity of  forms,  and  be  mixed  up  in  various  combina- 
tions with  otlier  conditions  of  the  religious  character. 
The  perception  of  what  is  of  vital  moment,  may  be 
connected  with  apprehensions  more  or  less  clear  and 
consistent  of  other  truths.  A  prominence  may  be 
given  to  one  class  of  subordinate  truths  to  the  com- 
parative neglect  of  others.  In  some  instances,  the 
truths  of  revelation  may  find  their  way  at  once  to 
the  belief  and  practice,  with  little  or  no  acquaintance 
on  the  part  of  lliose  who  receive  them  with  the  phi? 
losophy  of  the  evidence  by  which  they  are  supported, 
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and  with  scarcely  any  attempt  to  trace  tlieir  mntnal 
connections,  or  tlieir  relations  to  the  truths  of  other 
sj'stems.  In  other  instances,  where  they  may  ope- 
rate with  equal  power,  their  character  and  the 
theory  of  their  energy  may  be  made  the  subject  of 
speculative  consideration.  And  not  being  delivered 
in  the  Scriptures  in  a  systematic  manner,  and  the 
language  in  which  they  are  conveyed  often  admitting 
of  different  interpretations,  they  may  be  moulded 
into  various  scientific  forms.  They  may  be  progres- 
sively develojied  in  the  advancement  of  true  science, 
or  they  may  be  distorted  by  partial  exhibition,  or 
thpy  may  be  vitiated  by  an  admixture  of  the  errors 
of  a  false  philosophy.  Accordingly,  the  views  of 
Divine  truth  vary  from  age  to  age,  whether  consi- 
dered in  the  faith  of  individuals,  in  the  symbols  of 
churches,  or  in  the  systems  of  philosophical  theolo- 
gians. Alterations  are  sometimes  made  in  the  creeds 
and  confessions  of  churches.  And  even  in  cases 
where  profession  of  adlierence  continues  to  be  made 
to  the  same  ecclesiastical  standards,  there  are  often 
fluctuations  in  the  living  mind  of  the  spiritual  com- 
munity. New  principles  of  exegesis, — the  attempt 
to  accommodate  the  ecclesiastical  system  to  the 
newly  discovered  truths  of  philosoph\', — the  experi- 
ence of  influential  individuals  bringing  into  greater 
prominence  views  that  had  not  been  recognised  as 
essential, — the  progress  of  error  demanding  a  dogma- 
tical declaration  of  what  had  previously  been  left 
undefined, — these,  and  other  causes,  lead  continually 
to  alterations  or  modifications  of  the  internal  charac- 
ter of  the  church." 

The  diversities  to  which  Dr.  Welsh  here  refers, 
though  all  of  them  quite  consistent  witli  a  firm  ad- 
herence to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  gospel, 
have  given  rise  to  numerous  sects  and  communities 
which  form  branches  of  the  catholic  Christian  Church. 
Tlie  divisions  which  thus  pre\'ail  in  the  great  Cliris- 
tian  community  ha\e  sometimes  been  adduced  as  an 
argument  against  the  truth  of  that  system  of  Chris- 
tianity which  they  all  of  them  profess  to  beheve. 
This  objection  has  been  current  among  the  oppo- 
nents of  Divine  truth,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modem 
times.  It  is  sufficient,  however,  to  reply,  that  in 
the  great  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  religion  of  the 
Bible,  all  sects  professing  Christianity  are  found  to 
be  generally  agreed.  The  differences  which  exist 
are  chiefly  on  minor  and  unimportant  points ;  and 
these  diflerences  are  not  more  tlian  the  well-known 
differences  in  the  mental  constitutions  of  indix-iduals 
warrant  us  to  expect.  Perfect  uniformity  in  doc- 
trine and  practice  would  have  been  inconsistent  with 
that  free  agency  which  belongs  to  every  member  of 
the  human  family.  The  very  diversity  of  senti- 
ment, therefore,  which  is  found  among  professing 
and  even  real  Christians,  is  an  argument  for,  and  not 
against,  the  Divine  origin  of  oiu-  holy  faith. 

CIIRISTEMPORIA  (Gr.  selling  of  Christ),  a 
name  sometimes  given  in  the  aneient  Christian 
church  to  SiMONY  (whicl  see). 


CHRISTEN,  a  word  often  used  as  denoting  "  to 
baptize,"  from  the  belief  which  prevails  in  the  Ro- 
niisli  church,  and  even  among  many  Protestanls, 
that  every  baptized  person  is  thereby  constituted  a 
member  of  Christ. 

CHRISTENDOM,  a  general  term  used  to  denote 
all  those  parts  of  the  world  which  profess  Christian- 
ity. It  is  calculated  that  the  entire  population  of 
the  earth  amounts  to  800,000,000  souls,  of  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Clu-istendom  are  not  supposed  to 
exceed  one-fourth  or  200,000,000.  This  includes 
Roman  Catholics,  Protestants,  the  Greek  anc 
Eastern  churches. 

CHRISTI,  an  appellation  given  by  St.  Ambrose 
to  believers  in  Christ,  founded  on  Ps.  cv.  15,  "Touch 
not  mine  anointed,"  or  my  Christs,  as  it  is  rendered 
according  to  the  Vulgate. 

CHRISTIANS  (Bible).  See  Bible  Christians. 

CHRISTIANS,  or  Christian  Connexion,  a  de- 
nomination of  Christians  in  the  United  States  of 
North  America.  It  originated  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century,  by  a  simultaneous 
movement  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The 
leading  idea  was  to  acknowdedge  no  earthly  leader, 
such  as  Luther,  or  Calvin,  or  Wesley,  to  shake  off 
all  human  creeds  and  prescribed  forms  of  worship, 
to  take  the  Bible  as  their  only  guide,  leaving  every 
individual  to  be  his  own  expositor  of  the  Sacred 
Word,  and  without  bowing  to  the  decisions  of  sy- 
nods or  churches,  to  judge  for  himself  on  his  ovm 
responsibihty.  Following  out  this  principle,  they 
held  diversit}'  of  sentiment  to  be  no  bar  to  church 
fellowship.  The  sect  first  attracted  attention  in 
New  England,  where  it  was  composed  chiefly  of  in- 
dividuals who  had  separated  from  the  Calvinistic 
Baptists.  (See  Baptists,  American.)  Soon 
after  the  first  formation  of  the  denomination,  they 
were  joined  by  several  large  churches  belonging  to  the 
Calvinistic  Baptists,  who  seceded  from  the  Baptist 
body,  and  united  with  them.  The  Freewill  Bap- 
tists showed  themselves  somewhat  favourable  to  the 
new  sect  for  a  time,  but  afterwards  renounced  all 
fellowship  with  them.  In  the  Southern  States, 
again,  the  first  associations  of  Christians  consisted 
chiefly  of  seceders  from  the  Methodists,  and  in 
the  Western  States  from  the  Presbyterians.  With 
such  a  mixed  body  of  members,  their  cardinal  pi-in- 
ciple  was  universal  toleration.  At  their  first  out- 
set as  a  separate  sect,  they  were  almost  unani- 
mously Trinitarian  in  sentiment ;  but  after  a  time 
they  ceased  to  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
and  professed  to  deny  the  divinity  of  Christ.  The 
principles  upon  which  their  churches  were  at  first 
constituted  are  thus  stated  by  the  Rev.  Josluia 
V.  Ilimes,  a  minister  of  the  connexion :  "  The  Scrip- 
tures," he  says,  "  are  taken  to  be  the  only  rule  of 
faith  and  practice,  each  individual  being  at  liberty  to 
determine  for  himself,  in  relation  to  these  matters, 
what  they  enjoin.  No  member  is  subject  to  the  loss 
of  church  fellowship  on  accoimt  of  his  sincere  and 
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coiiseiontious  belief,  so  long  as  he  manifestly  lives  a 
pious  ami  devout  life.  No  member  is  subject  to  tlis- 
cipliue  and  clmrcli  censure  but  for  disorderly  and  im- 
moral conduct.  Tlie  name  Cbristian  is  to  be  adojited 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  sectarian  names,  as  the  most 
Rlipropriate  designation  of  the  body  and  its  members. 
The  only  condition  or  test  of  admission  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  church  is  a  personal  profession  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  accompanied  with  satisfactory  evidence 
of  sincerity  and  piety,  and  a  determination  to  live 
according  to  the  Divine  rule,  or  the  gospel  of  Clirist. 
Each  church  is  considered  an  independent  body  pos- 
sessing exclusive  authority  to  regulate  and  govern 
its  own  afJairs." 

From  the  latter  part  of  this  extract  it  appears 
that  the  Christian  Connexion  adopt  the  Congrcga- 
tionalist  mode  of  church  government ;  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usual  airangements  of  that  body, 
they  have  also  associations  which  they  term  con- 
ferences. Ministers  and  churches  represented  by 
delegates  formed  themselves  in  each  slate  into  one 
or  more  conferences,  called  State  Conferences,  and 
delegates  from  the  conferences  formed  the  United 
States'  General  Christian  Conference,  wliich,  how- 
ever, only  existed  for  a  short  time,  when  it  was 
given  up.  The  Slate  Conferences,  though  useful  in 
the  way  of  consultation  and  advice,  are  understood 
to  have  no  authoritative  control  over  individual 
churches.  The  body  boasts  of  having  no  founder, 
and  having  sprung  up  as  by  magic  about  1803,  in 
three  different  localities  at  once,  New  England, 
Ohio,  and  Kentucky,  in  opposition  to  the  bondage  of 
creeds  and  sectarian  distinctions.  It  has  now  dif- 
fused itself  over  ahnost  every  one  of  the  states,  and 
extended  into  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova 
Scotia.  They  have  a  book  association  in  full  opera- 
tion for  the  publication  and  sale  of  books  and  pe- 
riodicals designed  to  promulgate  the  peculiar  opi- 
nions of  the  sect,  thereby  increasing  its  numbers, 
and  in  every  way  promoting  its  interests. 

CHRISTIANS.  According  to  the  Report  of  the 
last  census  of  Great  Britain  in  1851,  no  fewer  than 
ninety-six  congregations  in  England  and  Wales 
returned  themselves  under  this  general  appellation, 
unwilling  probably  to  identify  themselves  with  any 
sectarian  designation.  One  congregation  takes  the 
name  of  Orthodox  Christians ;  one  of  New  Chris- 
tians;  one  of  Primitive  Christians;  two  of  New 
Testament  Christians  ;  one  of  Original  Christians  ; 
and  one  of  United  Christians. 

CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION.  Eight  congre- 
gations appear  in  the  returns  of  the  last  census  of 
Great  Britain  under  this  designation,  acknowledging 
simply  an  adherence  to  the  great  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

CHRISTIANS  OF  ST.  JOHN.    Sec  Mendean.s. 

CHRISTIANS  OF  ST.  THOMAS.     See  Syrian 

ClIUISTIANS. 

('HKISTIAXITY,  the  religion  promulgated  by 
Christ,  and  professed  by  Christians.     It  is  embodied 


both  in  its  princijiles  and  precepts  in  tli  Scrijjtures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  which  all  denominations 
of  Christians  believe  to  be  a  Divine  revelation,  and 
the  only  rule  of  faith  and  obedience.  It  is  no  doubt 
true,  that  there  is  a  natural  as  well  as  a  revealed  re- 
ligion, and  both  of  them  beautifully  corresjiond  to 
each  other.  There  is  nothing  indeed  more  obvious 
and  striking  to  a  reflective  mind  than  the  adap- 
tation of  our  moral  constitution  to  that  extensive 
system  of  moral  truth  which  is  contained  in  the 
Bible.  Whether  we  reflect  upon  those  primary  re- 
ligious principles  wliicli  are  inherent  in  the  breast 
of  every  man,  or  those  principles  which,  though 
essential  to  our  nature,  are  never  fully  developed 
until  their  counteipart  is  made  known  to  us  by  reve- 
lation, we  are  struck  with  amazement  at  the  strange- 
ness of  the  position  which  we  occupy,  as  at  once  the 
inherent  possessors  of  important,  though  somewhat 
mysterious  truths,  and  the  expectants  of  still  clearer, 
and,  to  us  at  least,  more  deeply  interesting  discover- 
ies. In  the  one  case  we  may  be  viewed  as  already 
possessed  of  an  important  class  of  religious  senti- 
ments to  which  the  name  of  natural  religion  has 
usually  been  given  ;  wliile  in  the  other,  we  must  be 
considered  as  prepared,  by  our  knowledge  of  these 
elementary  truths,  for  the  reception  of  still  higlier 
and  more  enlarged  infomiation.  Hence  it  is,  that 
we  are  wont  to  argue  for  the  necessity  of  a  Divine 
revelation  from  the  demand  which  is  made  on  the 
part  of  our  moral  nature  lor  the  fllling  up  of  a  sys- 
tem of  knowledge  which  has  been  already  imparted 
to  us  in  dark  and  indefinite  outline.  The  uiforma- 
tion,  in  regard  to  spiritual  and  divine  objects,  which 
we  liave  received  from  nature,  is  necessarily  scanty 
and  imperfect,  and  yet  it  is  enough  to  convince  us 
that,  in  our  destitute  and  helpless  condition,  it  is  far 
from  being  unw-orthy  of  the  kind  and  merciful 
Father,  "in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
being,"  to  make  known  to  us  such  a  revelation  as 
would  satisfy  the  cravings  of  our  moral  constitution, 
and  relieve  us  from  a  state  of  darkness  and  doubt. 

A  revelation,  then,  is  necessary  to  man,  and  not 
unworthy  of  God,  and,  accordingly,  it  has  been  be- 
stowed. Tlie  revelation  thus  imparted  is  Chris- 
tianity. The  question,  however,  may  be,  as  indeed 
it  has  often  been,  put,  How  shall  it  be  known  whe- 
ther this  alleged  revelation  be  of  human  or  of  Divine 
origin?  The  reply  to  this  (]uestion,  fraught  with 
importance  to  every  human  being,  involves  the  ex- 
tensive subject  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  both 
external  and  internal.  The  peculiar  aspect  and  bear- 
ing of  the  argument  in  behalf  of  Chrislianity  nuist 
(ibviou.sly  depend,  in  no  .slight  degree,  on  the  creed 
of  the  individuals  for  whom  it  is  intended.  Some 
writers,  accordingly,  have  judged  it  proper  to  com- 
mence by  eslublishing  the  ))riuciplcs  of  pure  Theism  ; 
but  the  greater  number  of  oVijectors  to  the  Iruth  of 
Christianity,  far  from  being  Atheistical  in  their  sen- 
timents, admit,  not  merely  the  existence  of  God,  but 
all  the  oilier  principles  of  natural  religion,  and  may 
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tlius  be  consitlered  as  in  a  condition  not  unfavourable 
for  entering  with  candour  into  the  examination  of 
tlio  Christian  evidences.  Approacliing  the  suljject, 
then,  in  such  a  spirit,  we  remark,  that  the  lirst  point 
involved  in  the  External  or  IIisToracAL  evidence 
in  favour  of  Christianity,  concerns  the  authenticity 
of  tlie  New  Testament,  or  the  question,  whether  the 
books  which  it  contains  were  written  by  tlie  persons 
whose  names  they  bear. 

Now,  in  determining  the  autlienticity  of  the  New 
Testament,  precisely  the  same  method  of  pi'oof  may  be 
adopted  as  in  the  case  of  any  otlier  Uterary  production 
ofa  past  age.  "We  know,"  says  Augustine,  "the  writ- 
ings of  the  apostles  as  we  know  the  works  of  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Cicero,  Varro,  and  otliers,  and  as  we 
know  tlie  writings  of  divers  ecclcsiastic<al  authors  ; 
forasmuch  as  they  have  tlie  testimony  of  contempo- 
raries, and  of  those  who  have  lived  in  succeeding 
ages."  An  unbroken  chain  of  testimony  of  unques- 
tionable veracity  may  be  traced  upwards  to  the  very 
age  of  the  apostles,  whioli  goes  to  establisli  beyond 
a  doubt  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  were 
!  the  very  persons  to  whom  the  composition  of  its 
1  several  parts  is  ascribed.  Besides,  contemporary 
I  writers  can  be  adduced.  Heathen  and  Jev/ish,  as  well 
1  as  Christian,  who  bear  unanimous  testimony  to  the 
i  .«ame  fact.  The  language  of  the  writings  is  charac- 
j  teristio  of  tlie  age,  nation,  and  circumstances  of  their 
Hutliors ;  and  the  style  and  genius  of  the  produc- 
tions harmonize  with  the  peculiarities  of  mind  aud 
disposition  which  belonged  to  their  respective  writers. 
.\n  additional  confirmation  of  tlie  argument  may  be 
derived  from  tlie  admitted  fact,  that  amid  all  tlie 
bitter  opposition  to  which  the  apostles  were  exposed, 
and  notwithstanding  tlie  numerous  and  keen  con- 
troversies of  their  age,  nowhere  in  the  vmtings  of 
even  their  most  virulent  enemies,  whether  Heathen 
or  Jewish,  is  to  be  found  even  the  remotest  insinua- 
tion that  the  New  Testament  did  not  contain  the 
genuine  productions  of  the  men  to  whom  they  are 
attributed. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  question  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  is  that  of  its 
integrity,  or  wliether  it  may  not  have  undergone 
some  material  alteration  since  tlie  period  at  which  it 
was  written.  On  the  impossibility  of  any  such  alter- 
ation having  taken  place,  Bishop  Sl'Ilvaine  makes 
the  following  judicious  observations.  "  The  Scrip- 
tures, as  soon  as  written,  were  published.  Chris- 
tians eagerly  sought  for  them;  copies  were  multi- 
plied ;  carried  into  distant  countries ;  esteemed  a 
sacred  treasure,  for  which  disciples  were  wilUng  to 
die.  They  were  daily  read  in  families,  and  ex- 
pounded in  churches;  writers  quoted  them  ;  enemies 
attacked  them ;  heretics  endeavoured  to  elude  their 
decisions ;  and  the  orthodox  were  vigilaut,  lest  the 
former,  in  their  eftbrts  to  escape  the  interpretation, 
shoidd  change  the  text.  In  a  short  time,  copies 
were  scattered  over  the  whole  inhabited  portion  of 
the  earth.     Versions  were  made  into  dlfl'erent  lan- 


guages. Harmonies,  and  collations,  and  conimcnta- 
Hcs,  and  catalogues,  were  carefully  made  and  pub- 
lished. Thus  universal  notoriety,  among  friends  and 
enemies,  was  given  to  every  book.  How,  in  such 
circumstances,  could  material  alterations  be  made 
without  exposure?  If  made  in  one  copy,  they 
must  have  been  made  universally  ;  or  else  some 
niialtered  copies  would  have  descended  to  us,  or 
would  have  been  taken  notice  of  and  quoted  in 
ecclesiastical  liistory,  and  the  writings  of  ancient 
times.  If  made  universally,  the  work  must  have 
been  done  either  by  friends,  or  by  Jieretics,  or  by 
02>eii  enemies.  Is  it  supposable  that  02}e7i  enemies, 
unnoticed  by  Christians,  could  have  altered  all  or  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  copies,  when  they  were  so 
continually  road,  and  so  affectionately  protected? 
Could  the  sects  of  Jiereties  have  done  such  a  work, 
when  they  were  ever  watching  one  another,  as  jea- 
lously as  all  their  dohigs  were  continually  watched 
by  the  churches?  Could  true  Christicms  have  accom- 
])lished  such  a  task,  even  if  any  motive  could  liave 
led  them  to  desire  it,  while  heretics  on  the  one  hand, 
and  umunierable  enemies  on  the  other,  were  always 
awake  and  watchful,  with  the  Scriptures  in  their 
hands,  to  lay  hold  of  the  least  pretext  against  the 
defenders  of  the  faith  ?  It  was  at  least  as  unlikely 
that  material  alterations  in  the  New  Testament 
should  pass  unnoticed  and  become  miiversal,  in  the 
early  centuries  and  in  all  succeeding  ones,  as  that  an 
important  change  in  a  copj'  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  should  creep  into  all  the  copies  scat- 
tered over  the  country,  and  be  handed  down  as  part 
of  the  original  document,  unnoticed  by  the  various 
parties  and  jealousies  by  which  that  instrument  is  so 
closely  watched,  and  so  constantly  referred  to.  Such 
was  the  precise  assertion  of  a  writer  of  the  fourth 
century,  on  this  very  subject.  '  The  integrity,'  says 
Augustine,  '  of  the  books  of  any  one  bishop,  however 
eminent,  cannot  be  so  completely  kept  as  that  of  the 
canonical  Scripture,  translated  into  so  many  lan- 
guages, and  kept  by  the  people  of  every  age ;  and 
yet  some  there  have  been,  who  have  forged  writings 
with  the  names  of  apostles.  In  vain,  indeed,  since 
Scripture  has  been  so  esteemed,  so  celebrated,  so 
known.'  Ileasoning  with  a  heretic,  he  says  :  '  If  any 
one  should  charge  you  with  having  interpolated  some 
texts  alleged  by  you,  would  you  not  immediately 
answer  that  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  do  such  a 
thing  in  books  read  by  all  Christians  ?  And  that  if 
any  such  attempt  had  been  made  by  you,  it  would 
have  been  presently  discerned  aud  defeated  by  com- 
paring the  ancient  copies  ?  Well,  then,  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  Scriptures  cannot  be  corrupted  by 
you,  neither  could  they  be  corrupted  by  any  other 
people.'" 

Not  less  important  than  the  authenticity  and  integ- 
rity is  the  credibility  of  the  New  Testament,  for  it  is 
quite  possible  that  a  book  may  be  quite  authentic 
and  yet  not  credible ;  or  in  other  words,  that  it  may 
have  been  written  by  the  author  whose  name  it  bears, 
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and  yet  its  statements  may  not  be  wortliy  of  confi- 
dence. "  Suppose,  then,  for  a  moment,"  says  the 
author  we  have  just  quoted,  "  that  they  were  not 
honest  in  their  statements — that  they  knew  they 
were  endeavouring  to  pass  otf  a  downright  imposi- 
tion upon  the  world.  We  will  not  speak  of  their 
intellect  in  such  a  case,  but  of  their  motive.  Now, 
it  would  bo  difficult  to  suppose  that  any  man  could 
devote  himself  to  the  diligent  promotion  of  such  an 
imposture  without  some  very  particular  motive. 
Much  more  that,  without  such  motive,  the  eight  va- 
rious writers  concerned  in  the  New  Testament 
should  have  united  in  the  plan.  Wliat  motive 
could  they  have  had?  If  impostors,  they  were 
bad  men  ;  their  motive,  tlierefore,  must  have 
been  bad.  It  must  have  been  to  advance  them- 
selves, either  in  wealth,  honour,  or  power.  Take 
either,  or  all  of  these  objects,  and  here,  then,  is  the 
case  you  have.  Four  historians,  with  four  other 
writers  of  the  New  Testament — all,  but  one  of  them, 
poor  unlearned  men — undertake  to  persuade  the 
world  that  certain  great  events  took  place  before  the 
eyes  of  thousands  in  Judea  and  Galilee,  which  none 
in  those  regions  ever  saw  or  heard  of,  and  theij  know 
perfectly  well  did  never  occur.  They  see  before- 
hand that  the  attempt  to  make  Jews  and  Hcatliens 
believe  these  things  will  occasion  to  themselves  all 
manner  of  disgrace  and  persecution.  Nevertheless, 
so  fond  are  they  of  their  contrivance,  that  though  it 
is  bitterly  opposed  by  all  the  habits,  prejmlices,  dis- 
positions, and  philosophy — all  the  powers  and  insti- 
tutions of  all  people  —  they  submit  cheerfully  to 
misery  and  contempt — they  take  joyfully  the  spoil- 
ing of  their  goods — tliej'  willingly  endure  to  be 
counted  as  fools  and  tlie  olTscom-ing  of  all  things — 
yea,  they  march  thankfully  to  death,  out  of  a  mere 
desire  to  propagate  a  story  which  they  all  know  is  a 
downright  fabrication.  At  every  step  of  their  pro- 
gress they  see  and  feel,  that  instead  of  any  worldly 
advantage,  they  are  daily  loading  themselves  with 
ruin.  At  any  moment  they  Can  turn  about  and  re- 
nounce their  effort,  and  retrieve  their  losses ;  and 
yet,  with  perfect  unanimity,  these  eiglit,  with  thou- 
sands of  others  equally  aware  of  the  deception,  per- 
sist most  resolutely  in  their  career  of  ignominy  and 
suffering.  Not  the  slightest  confession,  even  under 
torture  and  the  stroug  allurements  of  reward,  escapes 
the  lips  of  any.  Not  the  least  hesitation  is  shown  wlieu 
to  each  is  oli'ered  tlie  choice  of  recantation  or  dcatli. 
He  that  can  believe  such  a  case  of  fraud  and  folly  as 
this,  can  believe  any  thing.  He  believes  a  miracle 
infinitely  more  difticult  of  credit  than  any  in  the  gos- 
pel history.  1  charge  him  with  the  most  supersti- 
tious and  besotted  credulity.  In  getting  to  such  a 
belief,  he  has  to  trample  over  all  the  laws  of  nature 
and  of  reasoning.  Then  on  what  an  imassailable 
rock  does  the  lionesty  of  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  stand,  if  it  can  be  attacked  only  at  such 
sacrifices.  How  evident  it  is,  not  only  tliat  they 
could  have  had  no  motive  to  deceive,  but  that,  in  all 


their  self-devotion  and  sacrifices,  they  gave  the 
strongest  possible  evidence  of  having  published  what 
they  solemnly  believed  was  true." 

If  then  the  authenticity  and  credibility  of  tha 
New  Testament  be  satisfactorily  established,  the 
authenticity  and  credibility  of  the  Old  Testament 
writings  may  be  considered  as  resting  on  nearly  the 
same  foundation.  The  Christian  and  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures are  indeed  intimately  and  essentially  connected 
with  each  other.  The  former  proceeds  upon,  and  uni- 
formly takes  for  granted,  the  truth  and  divine  autho- 
rity of  the  writings  of  Moses ;  frequent  quotations 
and  references  are  made,  in  the  writings  of  the  apos- 
tles, to  the  law  and  the  prophets  as  divinely  in- 
spired ;  tlie  arguments  in  behalf  of  the  New  are 
completely  parallel  to  those  in  favour  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  the  objections  made  by  infidels  and  ca- 
villers to  the  one,  are  just  in  substance  the  objections 
made  to  the  other ;  and  thus  the  two  portions  of  the 
Bible  stand  upon  the  same  footing  both  as  to  their 
authenticity  and  credibility. 

Such  are  the  evidences  in  support  of  Christianity 
as  a  simple  statement  of  facts ;  it  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, in  order  to  vindicate  the  Christian  faith,  that  a 
conspicuous  place  be  assigned  in  the  argument  to  the 
more  powerful  and  direct  evidences  of  miracles  and 
prophecy.  "  In  what  way,"  asks  Paley,  "  can  a  re- 
velation be  made  but  by  miracles?"  "  In  none,"  he 
answers,  "  which  we  can  possibly  conceive."  But  it 
is  important  to  remark,  that  the  proof  derived  from 
miracles  goes  to  establish,  in  the  first  instance,  not 
the  truth  of  any  statements  whatever,  but  simply 
the  Divine  authority  of  Him  by  wliom  the  miracles 
are  wrought ;  and  from  this  an  almost  immediate 
transition  may  be  made  to  the  truth  of  Christianity 
itself.  Had  no  miracles  been  performed  by  our 
blessed  Lord,  we  would  have  had  no  proper  evidence 
that  he  came  from  God,  nor  could  the  Christian 
scheme  have  asserted  any  valid  claim  to  a  Divine 
origin.  To  the  gospel  of  Christ,  however,  no  such 
objection  can  be  offered.  Miracles  are  alleged  to 
have  been  wrought ;  water  was  changed  into  wine  ; 
the  blind  received  their  sight,  the  dumb  spoke,  the 
deaf  heard,  tlie  lame  walked,  and  the  dead  were  re- 
stored to  life.  And  the  principle  on  which  Christ 
performed  those  miracles  is  obvious  from  liis  own 
declaration,  "  The  works  that  I  do  in  my  Father's 
name,  they  bear  witness  of  me."  The  distinction  i.i 
paljable  even  to  the  most  uncultivated  mind,  be- 
tween events  which  are  truly  miraculous,  and  even 
the  most  surprising  of  the  ordinary  phenomena  ol 
nature,  or  the  most  wonderful  discoveries  of  science ; 
and  hence  the  paculiar  value  of  miracles  as  evidences 
and  proofs  of  a  system  which  addresses  itself  to  the 
illiterate  as  well  as  to  the  learned. 

Anotlier  and  powerful  class  of  evidences  in  favour 
of  Cliristianity  is  usually  drawn  from  prophecy. 
The  evidence  of  prophecy  and  that  of  miracles  are 
to  some  extent  identical ;  the  one  being  a  miracle  oi 
knowledge,  while  the  other  is  a  miracle  of  power. 
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Tlie  mode  of  investigation,  however,  is  somewliat 
clilJ'erent.  In  examining  tlie  alleged  prophecie-,  it 
is  necessary  previously  to  inqnii-e,  whether  the 
writings  in  wliich  they  are  contained  were  really 
penned  before  the  events  which  constitute  tlie  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prophecies  took  place.  Tliis,  to  be  sure, 
is  no  very  difficult  matter  in  the  case  of  the  Old 
Testament,  as  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were  notori- 
ously written  long  before  the  advent  of  our  Lord. 
Another  preliminary  step  also  is  necessary  in  our 
'nquiries  into  the  evidence  drawn  from  fulfilled  pro- 
phecy, viz.,  whether  the  event  be  in  its  nature  such 
as  to  require  for  its  prediction  more  than  human 
prescience.  Of  this  point  we  have  satisfactory  evi- 
dence in  the  peculiar  nature  of  Christ's  character 
and  offices,  as  far  transcending  all  that  could  enter 
into  the  conception  of  men.  Some  analogy,  it  may 
be  said,  is  discoverable  here  between  prophecy  and 
miracles.  The  one  demands  a  previous  inquiry, 
whether  the  prediction  can  be  considered  as  amount- 
ing to  a  miracle  of  knowledge;  and  surely  the  other 
demands  a  scrutiny  as  strict  to  ascertain  whether  the 
facts  narrated  amount,  supposing  them  true,  to  a 
miracle  of  power. 

It  has  sometimes  been  alleged  by  writers  on  the 
Christian  evidences,  that  the  argument  drawn  from 
fulfilled  prophecy  possesses  a  peculiar  advantage 
over  that  drawn  from  miracles,  inasmuch  as  the 
former  is  gathering  strength  as  time  advances,  while 
the  latter  is  becoming  gi-adiially  weaker  the  farther 
we  recede  from  the  period  when  the  miracles  were 
actually  performed.  Thus  Dr.  Inglis,  in  his  '  Vindi- 
cation of  the  Christian  Faith,'  remarks,  "The  infidel 
who  pleails,  in  jusiification  of  his  unbelief,  that  he 
would  have  believed  in  Christ  if  he  had  seen  the 
miracles  which  are  ascribed  to  him,  can  offer  no  cor- 
respondmg  vindication  of  himself  for  resisting  that 
evidence  which  results  from  the  fulfilment  of  pro- 
phecy, in  the  appearance  and  work  of  Christ  upon 
earth.  For,  even  at  the  present  day,  we  have  very 
nearly,  if  not  altogether,  the  same  advantage  that 
was  enjoyed  by  any  who  have  gone  before  us,  for 
deliberately  judging  and  ascertaining  whether  those 
events,  which  the  prophets  foretold,  could  be  fore- 
seen or  anticipated  by  human  sagacity,  and  whether 
the  things  foretold  have  been  in  their  time  and  order 
fidfilled."  To  the  observation  here  made  we  decid- 
edly object,  it  being  impossible  for  us  to  concede  for 
a  moment  that  the  evidence  of  miracles  can  ever  lose 
aught  of  its  force,  even  by  the  lapse  of  ages.  Had 
the  proof  been  drawn  from  mere  human  tradition, 
this  might,  and  in  all  probability,  would  have  been 
the  case ;  but  when  we  reflect  that  the  miraculous 
facts  were  recorded  by  eye-witnesses,  soon  after  the 
period  of  their  performance,  who  thus  exposed  them- 
selves to  contradiction  from  their  countrymen,  if  it 
had  been  possible  to  contradict  them ;  when  we  con- 
sider, besides,  that  the  credibility  of  these  writers,  and 
the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  their  writings,  is 
a.s  capable  of  proof  at  this  day  as  it  was  at  least  in 


the  third  century,  we  cannot  but  regard  this  species 
of  evidence  as  remaining,  and  ceteris  parihiis,  destined 
to  remain  essentially  the  same  in  point  of  validity, 
now  that  we  have  got  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  im- 
mediate friends  and  companions  of  the  apostles,  and 
thfir  immediate  descendants.  While  we  readily  ad- 
mit that  the  evidence  of  miracles  cannot  possibly  re- 
ceive additional  force,  we  do  not  see,  on  the  other 
hand,  how  it  can  be  in  the  slightest  degree  deterior- 
ated simply  by  the  flight  of  time.  Ages  may  elapse, 
but  the  proof  of  the  reality  and  truth  of  oiu'  Lord's 
miracles  must,  we  conceive,  remain  undiminished  in 
its  power  as  long  as  the  volume  of  inspiration  shall 
continue  to  unfold  its  pages  to  the  sinful  and  suffer- 
ing children  of  men. 

While,  however,  the  argument  drawn  from  miracles 
cannot  possibly  lose  a  single  iota  of  its  power  as  time 
flows  onward,  it  is  readily  admitted  that  neither  does  it 
gather  the  slightest  addition  to  its  force.  The  ut- 
most that  can  be  said  is,  that  it  remains  stationary. 
But  it  is  undoubtedly  otherwise  with  the  argument 
from  prophecy,  which  receives  with  the  progress  of 
advancing  time  a  continually  growing  force.  As  the 
history  of  the  world  gradually  developes  itself,  one 
prediction  after  another  comes  to  be  fulfilled,  and 
with  this  additional  advantage,  that  evidence  of  this 
kind  presents  itself  before  our  eyes.  "The  sublime 
appeal  of  men,"  as  has  been  eloquently  remarked, 
"  professing  to  be  commissioned  of  God,  to  the 
e\'ents  of  thousands  of  years  thereafter,  as  witnesses  of 
their  truth  ;  the  moral  grandeiu-of  that  appeal  which 
— after  having  deposited  in  the  hands  of  nations  a 
prediction  of  minute  transactions  which  the  innumer- 
able contingencies  of  a  long  retinue  of  centuries  are 
to  bring  out — stakes  its  whole  cause  upon  a  perfect 
fiilfihncnt,  thus  resting  itself  singly  upon  the  omni- 
science and  omnipotence  of  God,  and  separating  to 
an  infinite  distance  all  possibility  of  human  support ; 
this  is  a  dignity  to  which  nothing  but  the  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures  can  pretend — a  noble  daring  on 
which  nothing  else  was  ever  known  to  venture." 
Nor  does  this  evidence  limit  itself  to  one  period  of 
the  world's  history.  It  commences  at  the  remotest 
period  of  the  past,  and  stretches  onward  through  a 
course  of  more  than  four  thousand  years,  only  end- 
ing its  predictions  with  the  very  close  and  con- 
summation of  all  things.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter 
into  minute  details  in  order  to  point  out  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  long  series  of  Bible  prophecies,  opening 
at  the  fall  of  man  in  Eden,  and  closing  with  his  final 
recovery  in  the  heavenly  Paradise.  Babylon,  Tyre, 
Kgypt,  Edom,  and  Judea,  all  attest  as  with  one  voice 
the  truth  of  ancient  prophecy.  But  the  clearest  and 
the  most  important  of  Scripture  predictions  are  those 
which  refer  to  the  character,  condition,  and  work  of 
tlie  promised  JNIessiah,  and  those  which  relate  to  the 
subsequent  fortunes  of  the  Christian  church,  and  of 
the  Jewish  nation.  On  the  last  mentioned  subject, 
the  conversion  and  ultimate  restoration  of  the  Jewish 
people  to  their  national  glory,  Dr.  M'lhaine  ofl'ers 
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the  following  jiowerfiil  observations :  "  Tlicre  is 
iiutliing  in  tlie  history  of  nations  so  unaccountable, 
on  human  principles,  as  the  destruction  and  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Jews.  '  Scattered  among  all  na- 
tions'— where  are  they  not?  Citizens  of  the  world, 
and  yet  citizens  of  no  countr_y  in  the  world — in  what 
habitable  part  of  the  world  is  not  the  Jew  familiarly 
known?  He  has  wandered  every  where,  and  is  still 
every  where  a  wanderer.  One  characteristic  of  this 
wonderful  race  is  written  over  all  their  history,  from 
their  dispersion  to  the  present  time.  Among  the 
nations,  tliey  have  found  no  ease,  nm-  rest  to  the  soles  of 
their  feet.  Banished  from  city  to  city,  and  from  country 
to  coimtry  :  always  insecure  in  their  dwelling-places, 
and  liable  to  be  suddenly  driven  away,  whenever 
the  bigotry,  or  avarice,  or  cruelty  of  rulers  demanded 
a  sacrifice — a  late  decree  of  the  Russian  empire  has 
proclaimed  to  the  world  that  their  banishments  have 
not  yet  ceased.  Never  certain  of  permission  to  re- 
main, it  is  the  notorious  peculiarity  of  this  people,  as 
a  body,  that  they  live  in  habitual  readiness  to  re- 
move. In  this  condition  of  universal  affliction,  how 
singular  it  is  that  among  all  people  the  Jew  is  '  an 
astonishment,  a  prorerh,  a  hi/-word.'  Such  is  not  the 
case  with  any  other  people.  Among  Christians, 
Heathens,  and  Mohauunedans,  from  England  to 
China,  and  thence  to  America,  the  cunning,  the  ava- 
rice, the  riclics  of  the  Jew  are  proverbial.  And  how 
wonderful  have  been  their  plagues  1  Tin;  heart 
sickens  at  the  history  of  their  persecutions,  and  mas- 
sacres, and  imprisonments,  and  slavery.  All  nations 
have  united  to  oppress  them.  All  means  Iiave  been 
employed  to  exterminate  them.  Robbed  of  pro- 
perty ;  bereaved  of  children  ;  buried  in  the  dungeons 
of  the  inquisition,  or  burned  at  the  stake  of  deplor- 
able bigotry — no  people  ever  suffered  the  hundredth 
part  of  their  calamities,  and  still  they  live !  It  was 
prophesied  that,  as  a  nation,  they  should  be  restored  ; 
consequently,  they  were  not  only  to  be  kept  alive, 
but  unmingled  with  the  nations,  every  where  a  dis- 
tinct race,  and  capable  of  being  selected  and  gathered 
out  of  all  the  world,  when  tlie  time  for  their  restora- 
tion should  arrive.  The  fulfilment  of  this  forms  the 
most  astonishing  part  of  the  whole  prophecy.  For 
nearly  eighteen  hundred  years,  they  have  been  scat- 
tered and  mixed  up  among  all  people ;  they  have 
had  no  temple,  no  sacrifice,  no  prince,  no  genealo- 
gies, no  certain  dwelling-places.  Forbidden  to  be 
governed  by  tlicir  own  laws,  to  choose  their  own 
magistrates,  to  maintain  any  common  policy — every 
ordinary  bond  of  national  union  and  preservation  has 
been  wanting;  whatever  influences  of  local  attach- 
ment, or  of  language,  or  manners,  or  govertunent, 
liave  been  found  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
other  nations,  have  been  denied  to  them  ;  all  tlie  in- 
fluences of  internal  depression  and  outward  violence 
which  have  ever  destroyed  and  blotted  out  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  have  been  at  work  with  unprece- 
dented strength,  for  nearly  eighteen  centuries,  ujion 
the  nation  of  Israel ;  and  still  the  Jews  are  a  people 


— a  distinct  people — a  numerous  people — unassinii- 
lated  with  any  nation,  though  mixed  up  with  all  na- 
tions. Their  peculiarities  are  undiminished.  Their 
national  identify  is  unbroken.  Though  scattered 
upon  all  winds,  they  are  perfectly  capable  of  being 
again  gathered  into  one  mass.  Though  divided  info 
the  smallest  particles  by  numerous  solvents,  they 
ha\e  resisted  all  afhnities,  and  may  be  traced,  un- 
changed, in  the  most  confused  mixtures  of  human 
beings.  The  laws  of  nature  have  been  suspended  in 
their  case.  It  is  not  merely  that  a  stream  has  held 
on  its  way  through  the  waters  of  a  lake,  without  los- 
ing the  colour  and  characteristic  marks  of  its  own 
current ;  but  that  a  mighty  river,  having  plunged 
from  a  mounf;iin  height  info  the  depth  of  the  ocean, 
and  been  separated  into  its  component  drops,  and 
thus  scattered  to  the  ends  of  the  world,  and  blown 
about  by  all  winds,  during  almost  eighteen  centuries, 
is  still  capable  of  being  disunited  from  the  waters  of 
the  ocean ;  its  minutest  drops,  having  never  been 
assimilated  to  any  other,  are  still  distinct,  unchanged, 
and  ready  to  be  gathered,  waiting  the  Voice  that 
shall  call  again  the  outcasts  of  Israel  and  the  dis- 
persed of  Judah.  Meanwhile,  where  are  the  nations 
among  whom  the  Jews  were  scattered  ?  Has  not  the 
Lord,  according  to  his  word,  7nade  a  full  end  of 
them?  While  Israel  has  stood  unconsumed  in  the 
fiery  furnace,  where  are  the  nations  that  kindled  lis 
flames?  Where  the  Assyrians  and  the  Ch.aldeans  ? 
Their  name  is  almost  forgotten.  Their  existence  is 
known  oidy  to  history.  Where  is  the  empire  of 
the  Egyptians?  The  Macedonians  destroyed  it,  and 
a  descendant  of  its  ancient  race  cannot  be  distin- 
guished among  the  strangers  that  have  ever  sinca 
possessed  its  territory.  Where  are  they  of  Mace- 
don?  The  Roman  sword  subdued  their  kingdom, 
and  their  posterity  are  mingled  inseparably  among 
the  confused  population  of  Greece  and  Turkey. 
Where  is  the  nation  of  ancient  Rome,  the  last  con- 
querors of  the  Jews,  and  the  proud  destroyers  of 
Jerusalem  ?  The  Goths  rolled  their  flood  over  its 
pride.  Another  nation  inhabits  the  ancient  city. 
Even  the  language  of  her  former  people  is  dead. 
The  Goths  ! — where  are  they?  The  Jews  ! — where 
arc  they  not?  They  witnessed  the  glory  of  Egypt 
and  of  Babylon,  and  of  Nineveh;  they  were  in  ma- 
ture age  at  the  birth  of  Macedon  and  of  Rome ; 
mighty  kingdoms  have  risen  and  perished  since  they 
began  to  be  scattered  and  enslaved ;  and  now  they 
traverse  the  ruins  of  all,  the  same  people  as  when 
they  left  Judea,  preserving  in  themselves  a  monu- 
ment of  the  days  of  Jloses  and  the  Pharaohs,  as  un- 
ehangod  as  the  pyramids  of  Memphis,  wdiich  they 
are  reputed  to  have  built.  You  may  call  upon  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  and  will  call  in  vain  for  one  living 
represenl.-itive  of  tliose  powerful  nations  of  antiquit}', 
by  wliom  the  ]icople  of  Israel  were  successively  op- 
pressed ;  but  should  the  Voice  which  is  hereafter  to 
gather  that  people  out  of  all  lands  be  now  heard 
from  Mount  Zion,  calling  for  the  children  of  Abra- 
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ham,  no  less  than  four  millions  would  instantly  an- 
swer to  the  name,  each  bearing  in  himself  unques- 
tionable proofs  of  that  noble  lineage." 

In  addition  to  the  leading  arginnents  in  favour  of 
Christianity  drawn  from  miracles  and  prophecy, 
that  which  is  deduced  from  the  rapid  propagation  of 
the  Christian  religion  in  the  early  ages,  in  spite  of 
the  numberless  obstacles  wliich  it  was  destined  to 
encounter,  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
powerful  secondary  proofs.  That  the  extent  of  its 
difi'usion  in  the  days  of  the  apostles  was  remarkable, 
no  retlecting  man  can  possibly  doubt.  Paul,  for  ex- 
ample, declares  that  from  Jerusalem,  rcmnd  about 
unto  lUyricum,  he  himself  had  not  failed  to  declare 
the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ.  At  Jerusalem 
and  Antioch,  at  Ephesus,  Athens,  Corinth,  Thessa- 
lonica,  and  even  in  imperial  Rome,  the  mistress  of 
the  world,  churches  had  been  planted,  and  the  truths 
of  Christianity  were  openly  promulgated.  Thus  ex- 
tensively diffused  throughout  almost  every  part  of 
the  Roman  empire,  the  same  apostle  felt  himself 
warranted  in  addressing  his  Colossian  brethren,  to 
speak  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  "  which,"  says  he, 
"  is  come  unto  you  as  it  is  in  all  the  world ; "  and 
again  in  the  course  of  the  same  chapter  he  admon- 
ishes them  '■  not  to  be  moved  away  from  the  hope  of 
the  gospel,  which,"  he  adds,  "  was  preached  to  every 
creature  under  heaven."  But  the  remarkable  suc- 
cess of  the  tirst  promulgators  of  Clu-istianity  rests 
not  simply  on  then-  own  statements,  but  is  fully  at- 
tested by  contemporary  writers.  Had  it  been  pos- 
sible to  account  for  the  fact  by  a  reference  to  mere 
secondary  causes,  the  acuteness  and  genius  of  Gib- 
bon would  surely  have  been  able  to  accomplish  the 
task.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  however,  that  even 
he  has  failed,  and  all  tliat  cold  sneering  infidelity 
could  etiect  has  utterly  failed.  The  circumstances 
of  the  case  are  sufficient  to  show  that  on  any  other 
supposition  than  that  of  its  truth,  the  success  of  the 
gospel  is  wholly  unaccountable.  In  what  was  pro- 
bably the  most  illustrious  period  of  Roman  literature, 
some  individuals  of  high  reputation  for  learning  and 
character  adopted  the  tenets  of  Christianity,  and 
openly  professed  tlieir  belief  in  them — and  that  too 
without  the  slightest  hope  of  deriving  any  worldly 
advantage — nay,  e\'cn  under  the  certain  impression 
that  they  would  thereby  expose  themselves  to  the 
ridicule,  persecution,  and  reproach  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen.  And  if  such  was  the  conduct  of  en- 
lightened men  in  regard  to  what  was  strictly  a  ques- 
tion of  facts,  on  which  every  individual  aroimd  them 
was  capable  of  deciding,  and  therefore  might  have 
disproved  them  if  it  had  been  possible  to  do  so,  to 
what  other  conclusion  can  we  possibly  come  than 
that  the  gospel  is  true  ?  By  the  pure  force  of  truth 
alone  it  overcame  the  deadliest  opposition,  and  in 
full  confirmation  of  the  proverbial  adage  that  "  the 
blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  tlie  church,"  it 
flourished  amid  persecution,  and  trampling  down 
every  obstacle,  it  made  its  way  to  the  gates  of  the 
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palace,  and  even  mounted  the  imperial  throne  of  tlie 
mighty  Cssars.  To  what  otlier  than  to  a  divine 
power  is  the  success  of  Christian  truth  in  the  first 
ages  of  its  propagation  to  be  attributed  ?  It  is  this, 
and  tliis  alone,  which  could  sustain  the  Christian 
convert  in  the  view  of  those  trials  and  persecutions 
to  which  for  the  truth's  sake  he  was  doomed,  and 
wliich  could  enable  him  amid  them  all  to  bear  up 
with  a  heroic  firmness  and  fortitude  which  no  terrors 
could  shake  and  no  opposition  appal.  It  is  this,  and 
this  alone,  which  could  urge  forward  the  Christian 
cause  in  a  career  of  unexampled  rapidity,  which  even 
the  malignity  that  would  willingly  frustrate  was 
forced  to  promote,  and  before  whidi  the  towering 
imaginations  of  even  the  proudest  hearts  were  effec- 
tually subdued. 

As  natm-ally  flowing  out  of  the  argument  to  which 
we  have  now  adverted,  another  striking  proof  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity  may  be  found  in  its  holy  and 
purifying  influence  on  the  minds  of  those,  whether 
individuals  or  communities,  who  sincerely  embrace 
it.  Without  this,  indeed,  the  unbeliever  would  have 
just  reason  to  complain  of  the  practical  inutility  of 
tlie  system,  the  truth  of  which  we  had  been  labour- 
ing to  demonstrate.  Of  the  effect  of  Christianity, 
however,  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  who  truly 
beheve  it,  the  Christian  advocate  may  well  boast. 
It  enlarges  the  mind,  refines  the  taste,  and  purifies 
the  heart.  No  man  can  be  sincerely  a  Clu-istiau 
without  being  in  every  sense  the  better  for  it.  Select 
an  individual  from  the  humblest  walks  of  life,  whose 
soul  has  undergone  a  spiritual  and  saving  change. 
See  how  his  furrowed  and  care-worn  countenance  is 
lighted  up  with  the  smile  of  a  holy  and  placid  content- 
ment. He  enjoys  a  peace  that  passeth  all  under- 
standing, and  a  hope  that  is  full  of  immortality ;  and 
though  doomed  daily  to  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow,  his  soul  is  often  cheered  amid  his  hours 
of  toil  by  the  hopes  and  consolations  of  the  gospel. 
A  purer,  a  loftier,  a  more  powerful  principle  of  holy 
livhig  has  begun  to  animate  his  wdiole  mind  and 
heart  than  has  hitherto  stirred  within  his  bosom. 
Impelled  by  this  holy,  this  ennobling  principle,  he 
engages  in  his  daily  avocations  with  a  mind  elevated 
to  the  contemplation  of  objects  the  purest  and  the 
most  sublime,  with  a  heart  no  longer  debased  by 
earthly  and  grovelling  desires,  and  with  his  whole 
soul  devoted  to  the  service  and  the  glory  of  his  re- 
deeming God.  The  hallowing  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity bears  with  equal  efficacy  upon  the  hours  of 
his  active  engagements,  and  upon  the  calmer  and 
more  retired  seasons  of  private  meditation  and  prayer 
He  seeks  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteous 
ness,  and  he  engages  also  with  the  utmost  activity  in 
the  duties  of  his  station,  in  obedience  to  the  com- 
mand of  God,  and  in  compliance  with  his  providen- 
tial an-angements.  The  beneficial  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity is  not  merely  discernible  in  the  hfe  and  con- 
versation of  an  individual  believer,  but  in  the 
improved  moral  standing  of  nations  who  have  simply 
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professed  to  embrace  it.  Their  laws,  their  institu- 
tions, tlieir  manners,  have  alike  experienced  the 
ameliorating  effects  of  the  gospel  of  Christ ;  and 
though  the  process  of  reformation  in  these  respects 
may  have  been  tardy,  it  has  nevertheless  become  so 
obvious  and  well-marked,  as  to  render  it  an  argu- 
ment of  considerable  weight  in  favour  of  the  truth 
and  divine  authority  of  the  Christian  system. 

Having  thus  brietiy  sketched  the  External  or 
Historical  Evidences  of  Christianity,  it  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  complete  the  vindication  of  the 
religion  of  the  Bible,  that  a  short  view  be  presented 
of  the  Internal  Evidences,  which  are  founded  on 
a  siu-vey  of  Christianity  itself,  as  it  is  set  forth  in 
the  revealed  Word.  Is  there  anything  in  the  very 
doctrines  of  our  Christian  faith  which  claim  for  them 
a  supernatural  origin?  Do  they  commend  them- 
selves to  our  reason,  our  heart,  our  conscience,  as 
UTefragably  true,  and  not  only  as  truths,  but  sucli 
truths  as  are  completely  suited  to  our  condition,  botli 
as  creatures  and  sinful  creatures?  Should  these 
questions  be  clearly  shown  to  admit  of  only  one  an- 
swer, and  that  an  affirmative  one,  then  does  the  con- 
clusion necessarily  follow,  that  the  Clu'istian  revela- 
tion is  not  unworthy  of  God,  but,  on  tlie  contrary, 
that  there  is  in  its  very  doctrines  strong  presumptive 
evidence  of  its  Divine  origin.  Take,  for  example, 
the  view  which  Christianity  gives  of  the  Divine  na- 
ture and  character.  It  tells  us  that  "  God  is  a  Spi- 
rit," and  thus  sweeps  away  the  complicated  and 
elaborate  tlieories  of  ancient  and  modern  materialists. 
On  this  pomt  the  Bible  is  tlu-oughout  plain  and  ex- 
plicit. It  annoimces  from  first  to  last,  One  Living, 
Personal  God,  the  Maker  and  moral  Governor  of  the 
imiverse.  How  dark,  vague,  and  unsatisfactory  the 
views  on  tliis  subject  of  the  most  distinguished 
heathen  writers  of  antiquity !  All  the  philosophers, 
except  those  who  discarded  altogether  the  idea  of  a 
deity  from  then-  creed,  agreed  in  admitting  a  plural- 
ity of  gods.  Even  Socrates  and  Plato,  though  on 
various  occasions  they  speak  of  one  supreme  and 
omniscient  Being,  too  often  evince  by  other  remarks 
of  a  very  different  tone,  that  their  belief  in  the  unity 
of  God  was  not  the  result  of  permanent  and  satisfied 
conviction.  Nor  were  the  writings  of  the  ancients 
less  erroneous  on  tlie  subject  of  the  Divine  attri- 
butes. Not  only  were  their  deities  uncertain  and 
variable  in  their  individual  character,  but  divided 
into  factions  at  once  opposed  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
welfare  of  mankind.  Every  nation  liad  both  its  pa- 
trons and  its  foes  in  the  synod  of  Olympus,  and  its 
prosperity ordechne  was  less  to  bo  attributed  toits  own 
virtues  or  vices  than  to  the  favour  of  the  gods  on  the 
one  hand,  or  their  enmity  on  the  other.  These  deities, 
besides,  were  not  more  human  in  tlieir  discord  than 
hi  their  wants,  their  desires,  and  their  enjoyments. 
Even  the  Zeus  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Jupiter  of  the 
Latins,  exalted  though  he  was  in  the  ranks  of  the 
celestial  liierarchy,  is  often  set  forth  as  a  being  pos- 
sessing many  of  the  imperfections  and  weaknesses  of 


frail  en'ing  man  ;  nay,  he  is  sometimes  lield  forth  as 
degraded  in  vice  below  the  most  depraved  of  mor- 
tals. How  different  is  the  God  of  the  Christian 
system  !  He  is  not  only  the  greatest  and  most  ex- 
alted being  in  the  universe,  but  characterized  by  ab- 
solute, essential  lioliness,  and  unsuUied  purity.  Seated 
on  the  throne  of  the  universe.  He  rules  his  creatures 
with  impartial  sway,  yet  looking  down  with  compla- 
cent satisfaction  upon  all  that  seek  to  love  him  and 
obey  his  commands.  His  unsearchable  greatness 
and  ineffable  majesty  are  beautifully  blended  with 
compassion  for  the  weakness  of  his  erring  creatures. 
He  is  slow  to  anger,  plenteous  in  mercy ;  lioly,  and 
yet  full  of  love;  a  just  God.  and  yet  a  Saviour; 
just,  and  }'et  the  justitier  of  the  ungodly  wlio  beUeve 
in  Jesus.  What  more  subbme  than  the  brief  but 
emphatic  declarations  of  Scripture,  "  God  is  light," 
"  Ciod  is  love!" 

It  is  no  doubtful  proof  besides  of  the  Divine  ori- 
gin of  Christianity,  that  it  gives  a  satisfactory  expla- 
nation of  the  difficulties  which  surround  the  present 
state  of  things.  Wherever  we  cast  our  eyes,  we  be- 
hold numberless  proofs  of  wisdom  and  goodness,  but 
at  the  same  time  there  are  apparent  discrepancies 
and  anomalies  which  frequently  puzzle  and  pei'plex 
the  thoughtful  mind.  Both  the  works  of  creation, 
and  the  arrangements  of  providence,  present  us  with 
a  state  of  things  which  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
perfect  order  and  unmixed  benevolence.  Christian- 
ity, however,  fully  and  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the 
introduction  and  continued  existence  of  both  physi- 
cal and  moral  evil  in  the  world.  God  is  shown  to  be 
just  and  true  in  all  his  ways,  as  well  as  holy  in  all 
liis  works.  In  the  moral  government  of  oiu'  race, 
his  justice  is  exercised  as  well  as  his  goodness,  the 
guilty  being  punished,  while  the  righteous  are  re- 
warded. Thus  it  appears  plain  why  man,  the  crea- 
ture of  God,  is  treated  as  an  alien  and  an  enemy. 
He  has  sinned,  and  therefore  justice  and  righteousness 
alike  require  that  he  should  endure  the  punishment 
consequent  upon  sin.  Hence  it  is  that  man  is  born 
to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upward.  Sin  and  sutler- 
ing  are  in  the  lot  of  the  human  being  intimatel_v  and 
insejjarably  connected,  and  death  being  the  wages  of 
sin,  it  hath  passed  upon  aU  men  because  all  have 
sinned.  Thus  it  is  that  by  the  introduction  of  this 
one  element, — the  justice  of  the  Divine  Being, — 
Christianity  unlocks  the  mystery  of  the  present 
aspect  of  matters  both  in  the  natural  and  moral 
world. 

Another  question  which  Clirlstianity  conqiletely 
solves,  and  thus  shows  itself  to  be  Divine,  is  the  mo- 
mentous inquiry.  How  a  sinful  man  can  obtain  par- 
don, justification,  and  acceptance  before  God.  A 
deep-felt  consciousness  of  guilt  is  an  inherent  prin- 
ciple in  the  lieart  of  every  man,  and  hence  e\en 
from  the  earliest  times  it  lias  been  an  object  of 
eager  anxiety  to  fuid  some  mode  of  propitiating  the 
Divine  favour.  The  solemn  in(iuiry  has  been  pro- 
posed by  multitudes  in  their  inmost  souls :  "  Where- 
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mtU  shall  1  come  before  the  Lord,  and  bow 
myself  before  the  high  God?  shall  I  come  before 
liim  with  burnt  oft'erings,  with  calves  of  a  year  old? 
Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands  of  rams,  or 
with  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil  ?  shall  I  give  my 
firstborn  for  my  transgres^ion,  the  fruit  of  my  body 
for  the  sin  of  my  soul?"  These  questions  Chris- 
tianity most  satisfactorily  answers.  It  points  to  a 
sacrifice  of  infinite  value,  which  lias  been  offered  as 
an  atonement  for  the  sms  of  men.  "  Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God,"  it  says,  "  which  taketh  away  the  sins 
of  the  world."  By  this  one  sacrifice  the  demands  of 
the  law  and  justice  of  God  are  fully  satisfied,  and 
God  is  seen  to  be  at  once  a  just  God  and  yet  a  Sa- 
viour. 

And  how  can  Christianity  be  other  than  divine, 
seeing  that  through  it  life  and  immortality  have  been 
brought  so  clearly  to  light !  Men  in  all  ages  mdeed, 
and  by  the  unaided  operations  of  then-  own  reason, 
have  formed  to  themselves  faint,  shadowy,  impal- 
pable conceptions  of  a  world  beyond  the  grave.  But 
nowhere,  unless  in  the  Bible,  is  the  doctrine  of  im- 
mortality set  forth  as  a  subject  of  well-grounded 
practical  belief.  There  it  is  exhibited  in  connection 
with  the  grand  peculiarities  of  the  Christian  system, 
the  doctrines  of  atonement  and  justification.  It  is 
set  forth  so  closely  connected  with  these  peculiar 
and  essential  articles  of  the  Christian  system,  that  it 
cannot  be  separated  from  them.  The  lieaven  of  the 
Bible,  unlike  the  Elysium  of  the  ancient  Heathens, 
or  the  paradise  of  Jlohamraed,  is  a  place  of  happi- 
ness consisting  of  purely  spiritual  enjoyments,  and 
designed  only  for  the  morally  good.  If  such  be  tlie 
futm-e  state  described  in  the  Scriptures, — not  reserved, 
as  among  the  Greeks  and  Roujans,  for  poets,  states- 
men, and  philosophers,  whose  only  qualifications 
were  of  an  intellectual  kind,  Ijut  belonging  simply  to 
the  pure  in  heart  and  holy  in  life, — we  cannot  rid 
ourselves  of  the  conviction  that  the  sacred  writers 
have  supplied  no  ordinary  evidence  of  their  inspira- 
tion, in  the  very  place  which  they  assign  to  a  future 
state  in  the  view  of  Christianity  which  they  unfold. 
Among  the  heathen  authors  of  antiquity,  their  place 
of  punishment  was  peopled  by  persons  who  had  been 
guilty  of  flagrant  violations  of  the  admitted  laws  of 
morahty ;  but  the  abodes  of  happiness  were  assigned 
without  the  slightest  regard  to  moral  character.  It 
is  the  peculiar  merit,  however,  of  the  Cluistian 
scheme,  that  while  it  plainly  declares  that  "  without 
holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord,"  it  also  reveals 
an  effectual  method  by  which  sinful  man  may  recover 
the  heaven  he  has  lost,  and  at  the  .same  time  acquire 
ii  meetness  for  its  pure  and  blessed  mansions.  The 
doctrine  of  immortality  is  thus  made  to  occupy  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  religious  system,  and  also 
to  subserve  in  the  highest  degree  the  interests  of 
Christian  morality  and  piety;  perfect  consistency 
and  harmony  is  preserved  in  the  whole  scheme,  and 
Christianity  shows  itself  to  be  divine. 

But  in  discussing  the  Internal  Evidences  of  the 


Christian  system,  while  various  points  have  thua 
been  usually  adduced  which  cannot  fail  to  recom- 
mend the  system  to  the  reflecting  mind,  as  of  super- 
natural origin,  it  is  on  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity that  we  would  be  disposed  chiefly  to  rest  the 
argument  for  its  divinity.  By  pursuing  a  difjisrent 
method  of  reasoning,  no  little  injury  has  frequently 
been  done  to  the  cause  of  true  religion.  Under  the 
delusive  idea,  that  by  depriving  Cliristianity  of  all 
that  was  peculiar,  and  by  endeavouring  to  reduce  it 
to  a  level  with  natural  religion,  they  were  thereby 
serving  the  cause  of  truth,  some  well-meaning  but 
injudicious  defenders  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible 
have  unwittingly  furnished  the  infidel  with  powerful 
weapons  wherewith  to  assail  the  Christian  system. 
The  result,  accordingly,  has  been  such  as  might  have 
been  anticipated.  BolLngbroke,  Tindal,  Collins,  and 
many  others  of  the  same  school,  have  directed  their 
utmost  efforts  to  show  that  nothing  is  revealed  to  us 
in  the  Bible  which  was  not  previously  revealed  to 
us  in  the  religion  of  nature,  or  if  there  be  any  mys- 
teries of  winch  mankind  were  before  ignorant,  they 
are  merely  resolvable  into  the  figurative  phraseology 
in  which  the  authors  wrote,  or  into  subsequent  cor- 
ruption and  interpolations  of  the  record  itself.  Thus 
it  is  that,  under  the  guise  of  affected  friendship,  the 
deadliest  blows  have  been  aimed  at  all  that  is  vital  in 
the  Christianity  of  the  Bible  ;  and  that,  too,  arising 
from  no  other  cause  than  the  injudicious  conduct  of 
its  real  friends.  It  is  not  in  Germany  alone  that  this 
spirit  of  rationalism  has  been  difl'using  its  withering 
influence ;  in  Britain  also  has  such  a  spirit  been  gra- 
dually gaining  ground.  The  consistency  of  revela- 
tion with  reason,  is,  no  doubt,  when  properly  con- 
ducted, a  powerful  and  efl'ective  branch  of  the  Inter- 
nal Evidences,  but  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten, 
that  there  is  a  point  in  the  argument  beyond  which 
we  dare  not  go,  a  point  wlicre  reason  ends,  and  im- 
plicit faith  iu  revelation  must  begin.  The  human 
mind  is  not  capable  of  discovering  by  its  own  unas- 
sisted eflbrts  all  that  the  Bible  unfolds  to  us,  other- 
wise wdiat  necessity  for  the  Bible  at  all  ?  If,  then, 
there  be  truths  peculiar  to  the  Christian  system, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  the  slightest  anxiety  on  the 
part  of  the  defenders  of  Christianity  to  reconcile  any 
apparent  inconsistency  between  these  peculiar  Clms- 
tian  truths  and  the  principles  of  reason.  A  strong 
presiunptive  argument,  it  is  true,  may  be  foimded  on 
the  fact  which  in  most  instances  can  be  shown  by 
analogy,  that  what  is  jieculiar  to  Christianity  is  not 
contrary  to  reason.  Such  an  argument,  however, 
can  never  amount  to  more  than  a  presumption  in  its 
favour;  and  though  it  maybe  powerful  enough  to 
silence  the  cavils  of  objectors,  it  adds  little  to  the 
dLi-ect  force  of  the  Christian  evidence.  The  essential 
and  primary  elements  of  all  religious  truth  may  1j9 
learned  by  the  pure  efibrts  of  reason  unaided  by  re 
velatiou,  and  all  revealed  religion  in  fact  proceeds  o.i 
the  existence  of  that  class  of  truths  which  is  included 
under  the  term  Katnral  Religion.   But  to  assert  this, 
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is  just  tantaiuount  to  the  assertion  tliat  the  Scrip- 
tures are  accommodated  to  the  nature  of  the  beings 
to  whom  tliey  are  addressed.  Tliis  is  not  aU,  liow- 
ever,  that  may  be  said  in  reference  to  their  vahie. 
They  state,  no  doubt,  what  is  addressed  to  our  rea- 
son, and  what  proceeds  on  tlie  supposition  that  tliere 
are  some  truths  wliich  unassisted  reason  lias  discov- 
ered, but  they  do  more,  for  they  state,  and  in  this 
tlieir  pecuHar  excellence  consists,  many  truths  which 
the  reason  of  man  hath  not  discovered,  and  by  its 
most  strenuous  and  sustained  exertions  never  could 
discover.  And  the  danger  is,  that  in  deference  to 
a  certain  class  of  sceptics  and  unbelievers,  these  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Christian  system  should  either  be  en- 
tirely overlooked,  or  attempted  to  be  so  modified  as  to 
suit  the  caprice  of  those  who,  while  they  profess  an 
adherence  to  the  doctrines  of  revelation,  are  all  the 
while  stiU  more  devoted  admirers  of  human  reason. 
All  systems  of  religion,  even  the  most  degrading,  are 
founded  to  some  extent  on  natm-al  reUgion,  or,  in 
other  words,  on  those  religious  sentiments  and  feel- 
ings which  are  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  every 
mind.  But  from  these  Cln-istianity  stands  separate 
and  apart ;  and  the  exhibition  of  its  peculiarities,  as 
contradistinguished  from  every  other  system  of  re- 
ligious doctrine,  forms  a  most  important  branch  of 
the  Christian  evidences. 

The  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity,  those  which 
mark  it  out  as  separate  and  distinct  from  all  tlie  other 
systems  of  religion,  that  either  are,  or  have  been 
prevalent  in  the  world,  may  be  resolved  into  three  : 
The  doctrine  of  atonement  by  the  blood  of  Christ ; 
that  of  justification  by  the  imputed  righteousness  of 
Christ ;  and  that  of  sanctification  by  the  indwelling 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spiiit.  These  form  the  grand 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  gospel  system, 
and  the  revelation  of  these  doctrines,  which  could 
never  have  been  discovered  by  mere  human  reason, 
imparts  to  Christianity  a  valid  title,  to  be  regarded 
as  supernatural  in  its  character,  and  evidently  sprung 
from  God. 

Man,  as  a  moral  being,  must  be  viewed  in  a  twofold 
aspect — as  subject  to  the  Divine  law,  and  as  having 
transgressed  tliat  law.  Li  the  one  view  he  is  a  re- 
sponsible agent,  and  in  tlie  other  he  is  a  rebel 
against  the  government  of  God,  and  therefore,  liable 
to  the  punishment  due  to  sin.  He  has  sinned,  and 
therefore  he  must  (he,  for  it  is  an  established  prin- 
ciple of  the  Divine  government,  that  "  the  soul  that 
sinneth,  it  shall  die."  How  then  can  sinful  man 
escape  the  righteous  indignation  of  an  oSended  God  ? 
Not  surely  by  a  departure  on  the  part  of  Jehovah 
from  the  strict  demands  of  justice,  and  by  the  procla- 
mation of  an  arbitrary  act  of  indiscriminate  pardon. 
Such  a  mode  of  acting  would  be  plainly  inconsistent 
with  the  spotless  perfection  of  the  nature  of  God, 
and  with  the  maintenance  of  his  authority  as  the 
Moral  Governor  of  tlie  universe.  But  it  may  bo 
asked.  Might  not  the  repentance  of  the  sinner  be  re- 
gaided  as  an  adequate  satisfaction  to  the  justice  of 


God?  No  such  plea,  we  reply,  is  for  a  moment  ad 
mitted  even  in  an  earthly  court  of  law;  what  reason 
then  have  we  for  indulging  the  expectation  that  in 
the  far  higher  and  holier  jurisprudence  of  heaven, 
repentance  can  be  viewed  as  an  expiation  for  sin  ? 
Christianity,  however,  provides  a  full  and  complete 
atonement  in  the  suSerings  and  death  of  Jesus 
Clu-ist,  the  Son  of  God,  who  "  sufl'ered  the  just  for," 
or  in  the  room  of,  "the  unjust,  th.at  he  might  bring 
us  unto  God," — words  which  plainly  set  before  us  the 
idea  of  substitution.  He  wlio  was  the  Holy  and  tlie 
Just  One,  suSered  in  the  place  of  us  who  were  un- 
just or  unrighteous.  "  He  was  wounded  for  our 
transgressions,"  says  the  prophet  Isaiah,  "  he  was 
bruised  for  our  iniquities ;  the  chastisement  of  our 
peace  was  upon  him,  and  with  his  stripes  we  are 
healed."  "  He  bore  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the 
tree."  "  The  Lord  laid  upon  him  the  iniquities  of 
us  all."  The  suffermgs  of  Christ  then  were  strictly 
penal,  that  is,  they  bore  the  character  of  a  punish- 
ment, not,  however,  for  his  own  sins,  he  being  abso- 
lutely sinless,  but  for  the  sins  of  others. 

Christ  the  propitiation  for  sin  is  a  peculiarity  ii» 
the  Christian  system,  which  of  itself  is  sufiicieut  to 
stamp  it  as  of  heavenly  origin.  True,  infidels  have 
sometimes  quarrelled  with  the  doctrine  of  substitu- 
tion, it  being  inconsistent,  as  they  imagine,  with  ab- 
solute justice,  that  the  innocent  should  sufler  for  the 
guilty.  To  coin)iel  the  mnocent,  we  admit,  to  sutler 
against  their  will,  in  place  of  the  guilty,  would 
be  both  cruel  and  unjust.  Christ,  however,  volun- 
tarily and  readily  undertook  his  people's  cause. 
"  He  offered  himself  up  a  sacrifice  for  sin."  And 
besides,  there  was  a  grand  peculiarity  in  the  case  of 
our  gracious  substitute,  which  mai'ked  him  out  as 
separate  from,  and  infinitely  superior  to,  all  other 
substitutes,  inasmuch  as  no  one  can  be  pemiitted  by 
an  earthly  ruler  to  suffer  in  room  of  another,  for  the 
plain  and  obvious  reason,  that  the  generous  substi- 
tute has  no  right  voluntarily  to  give  away  his  own 
life,  neither  has  the  magistrate  any  right  to  accept  it. 
Far  difl'ercnt,  however,  was  the  case  with  our  great 
Kedeemer.  He  could  declare  with  truth  his  abso- 
lute and  inalienable  right  over  his  own  life.  "  No 
man  taketli  my  life  from  me ;  I  lay  it  down  of  my- 
self, and  I  take  it  up  again."  It  is  plain  then  that 
no  obstacle  to  the  legal  substitution  of  Christ  exist- 
ed, in  so  far  as  the  sufferer  was  concerned.  He 
sufl'ered  willingly,  and  he  had  a  right  to  lay  down 
his  own  life  if  he  chose.  But  the  question  may  still 
be  asked.  How  could  the  crimes  of  any  one  be 
charged  upon  another?  To  this  question  the  reply 
is  simple.  It  is  never  asserted  that  Christ  actual!)/, 
and  in  person  became  a  sinner,  but  the  doctrine  of 
Scripture  is,  that  lie  was  made  sin,  or  judicially  i  and 
in  law,  treated  as  a  sinner.  He  was  the  representa- 
tive, the  substitute  of  sinners ;  and  docs  not  even 
human  law  recognise  the  principle  of  substitution? 
Docs  not  the  law  account  an  individual  free  from  the 
consequences  of  a  debt  if  it  has  been  already  paid  by 
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his  surety?  And  yet,  though  tlie  same  principle 
meets  us  in  many  ditTerent  forms ;  tliongli  we  often 
see  in  tlie  ordinary  course  of  events,  children  suffer- 
ing for  the  sins  of  their  parents,  wives  for  the  crimes 
of  their  husbands,  and  friends  for  the  vices  of  their 
friends,  it  is  strange  that  Christianity  should  be 
taunted  with  injustice  in  representing  the  righteous 
Governor  of  the  univei'seas  passing  by  the  guilty,  and 
making  the  innocent  Jesus  suffer  in  their  room. 
Tins  objection  obviously  proceeds  upon  a  very  erro- 
neous view  of  the  true  design  of  punishment.  In  a 
well-regulated  state,  punishment  is  not  inflicted  with 
the  \'iew  of  wreaking  vengeance  upon  the  criminal,  but 
solely  and  exclusively  for  fulHlhng  the  ends  of  good 
government ;  and  if  m  any  case  it  were  consistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  authority  of  law  and 
the  well-being  of  the  commonwealth  that  mercj' should 
be  exercised,  its  exercise  in  such  a  case  would  not 
be  considered  as  inconsistent  with  the  demands  of 
justice.  If  the  principles  thus  laid  down  be  correct, 
it  follows  that  full  satisfaction  having  been  made  to 
the  Divine  law  and  justice  by  the  voluntary  suffer- 
ings of  Christ  in  the  room  of  his  people,  and  the 
rectitude  of  the  Divine  government  havmg  been  fully 
maintained  in  the  transaction,  mercy  and  truth  may 
meet  together,  and  righteousness  and  peace  embrace 
each  other,  while  God  is  seen  to  be  just,  even  when 
he  justifies  the  ungodly  who  believe  in  Jesus.  Ad- 
mitting then  that  neither  the  law  nor  the  justice  of 
God  was  compromised  by  the  substitution  of  Christ 
in  room  of  guilty  man,  the  question  still  offers  itself, 
Did  tlie  sufferings  of  Christ  completely  fulfil  the 
purpose  requii'ed  ?  Had  he  been  a  mere  man,  no 
Buft'erings,  however  painful  or  protracted,  which  he 
could  have  endured,  would  have  been  available  as  an 
atonement  for  others,  just  because,  as  it  is  impossible 
for  a  creature  to  do  more  than  his  duty  to  his  Crea- 
tor, it  is  impossible  for  a  sinful  creature  to  suffer 
more  than  his  iniquities  deserve.  All  is  due  even 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  powers,  whether  of  doing 
or  suffering,  and,  tlierefore,  both  reason  and  Scrip- 
ture agree  in  declaring,  that  "  no  man  can  redeem  his 
brother,  or  give  to  God  a  ransom  for  him."  liut  it 
was  a  peculiar  excellence  of  our  Substitute,  that  he 
was  not  sim])ly  man,  but  God  as  well  as  man,  Ema- 
nuel, God  with  us,  or  in  our  nature.  His  humanity 
suffered,  and  his  divinity  lent  infinite  value  and  effi- 
cacy to  his  sufferings.  "  He  gave  himself  for  us,  an 
offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God,  for  a  sweet-smelling 
savour."  Justice  was  satisfied,  mercy  triumphed, 
sinful  man  was  pardoned. 

The  substitution  of  Christ,  however,  in  liis  peo- 
ple's room,  is  a  strong  evidence  of  the  divine  origin 
of  Cliristianlty,  not  only  because  He  has  thereby 
procured  ])ardou  for  all  who  believe  on  him,  but  also 
because  He  has  thereby  procured  for  them  a  valid 
title  to  the  possession  of  heaven.  The  sufferings  of 
Christ,  as  we  have  already  seen,  were  an  adequate 
atonement  for  sin,  and  thus  obtahied  the  deliverance 
of  the  sinner  from  punishment.     Christ  suffered  the 


pienalty  due  to  sin,  and  on  that  account  the  sinner  is 
pardoned,  but  he  is  not  entitled  to  a  single  benefit 
beyond  the  privilege  of  pardon.     The  culprit  is  dis- 
missed from  the  bar,  but  that  is  the  full  amount  of 
his  privilege.     As  far  as  we  have  yet  viewed  the 
matter,  we  have  seen  the  sinner  by  his  surety  satis- 
f}'ing  the  penal,  but  we  have  not  yet  seen  him  satis- 
fying the  preceptive  part  of  the  law.     Tlie  alterna- 
tive in  earthly  courts  is  simply  punishment,  or  ac- 
quittal from  punishment,  but  the  alternative  in  the 
court  of  heaven  is  punishment,  or  reward.     It  was 
necessary-,  therefore,  that  Christ,  in  order  to  com- 
plete his  work  as  Mediator,  should  not  only  atone 
for  sin,   but  that  he  should  so  perfectly  obey  the 
Divine  law  which  we  had  broken,  as  to  earn  for  us, 
and  in  our  name,  a  title  to  that  reward  which  we  had 
forfeited.     That  perfect  obedience,  accordingly,  he 
yielded,  an  obedience  both  active  and  passive,  that 
is,  he  both  performed  the  duties  which  the  law  re- 
quired,   and    he    suffered    the    punishment    which 
the  broken  law  demanded.     The  sufferings  of  Christ, 
then,  may  be  viewed  in  a  twofold  aspect,  as  propi- 
tiatory, and  as  meritorious  ;  propitiatory,  inasmuch 
as  they  averted  from  us  the  threatened  punishment, 
and  meritorious,  inasmuch  as  they  procv,r;d  for  us 
the  forfeited  reward.     Man,  by  his  disobedience  to 
the  Divine  law,  at  one  and  the  same  time  forfeited 
the  reward  of  everlasting   happiness,  and  incurred 
the  punishment  of  everlasting  woe.     When  Christ, 
therefore,  stood  in  our  room,  it  behoved  him  both  to 
discharge  us  from  the  penalty,  and  to  earn  for  us  the 
reward.     The  fonner  lie  accomplished  by  his  pro- 
pitiatory sufferings  and  death ;  the  latter  he  accom- 
plished by  his  meritorious  sufferings,  even  unto  death. 
He  became  the  willing  servant  of  the  Father,  and 
he  was  made  under  the  law,  that  he  migh.t  redeem  us 
who  were  under  the  law.     As  God,  he  was  above 
all  law,  being  the  Supreme  Lawgiver  and  Judge,  but 
he  condescended  to  yield  obedience  to  the  law,  which 
he  himself  had  given,  and  by  his  active  as  well  as 
suffering  obedience,  he   obtained  eternal  glory   for 
himself,  and  eternal  blessedness  for  all  his  people. 
He  hath  taken  possession  of  heaven  in  their  name; 
he  hath  entered  it  as  their  forerunner,  and  "  he  will 
come  again  to  receive  them  to  himself,  that  where 
he  is  they  may  be  also." 

The  obedience  to  the  law  which  Christ  wrought 
out  for  his  people,  is  imputed  to  them  or  put  down 
to  their  account,  as  a  justifying  rightef  usness,  in 
virtue  of  which  they  have  a  valid  claim  to  the  pos- 
session of  the  heavenly  inheritance.  This  is  the 
spotless  robe,  clothed  in  which  believers  stand  ac- 
cepted in  the  Beloved.  They  receive  it  in  the  exer- 
cise of  a  lively  faith,  and  thus  to  them  Christ  becomes 
tlie  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness,  and  they  are 
"  found  in  him,  not  having  their  own  righteousness, 
which  is  of  the  laiv,  but  the  righteousness  which  is 
of  God  by  faith."  This  is  the  "  righteousness  which, 
without  the  law,  is  manifested,  being  witnessed  by 
the  law  and  the  prophets."     This  is  "the  righteous- 
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nessof  Goil,  which  is  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  unto 
all,  and  upon  all,  them  that  believe ;"  and  upon  the 
footing  of  this  righteousness  alone  can  guilty  man 
expect  to  iin<l  acceptance  in  the  sight  of  a  holy  God. 
By  the  revelation  of  such  a  righteousness,  Chris- 
tianity shows  itself  in  the  clearest  and  the  most 
convincing  manner  to  be  of  supernatiu'al  and  hea- 
venly origin. 

But  while  ample  provision  has  thus  been  made  in 
the  Christian  scheme  for  our  deliverance  from  hell, 
and  our  admission  to  heaven,  the  argument  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Divine  origin  of  our  religion  acquires 
additional  strength  from  the  fact,  that  provision  has 
also  been  made  for  our  preparation  for  heaven.  If  by 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  his  people  are  justified, 
it  is  no  less  a  scriptural  truth,  that,  by  the  Spirit  of 
Clirist,  his  people  are  sanctified.  In  virtue  of  his 
perfect  obedience,  Jesus,  on  his  ascension  to  the 
Father,  obtained  gifts  for  men,  the  greatest  of  which, 
and  that  which  includes  all  the  others,  was  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  ofiice  it  is  to  commence, 
to  carry  forward,  and  to  perfect  the  work  of  sancti- 
fication  in  the  soul  of  the  believer.  The  gift  of  the 
Spirit  was  consequent  upon  the  work  of  Christ,  and 
it  was  not  before  the  ascension  and  glorification 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  that  the  Spirit  was  fully  given. 
But  no  sooner  had  Jesus  gone  to  the  Father  than 
the  Spirit  came  with  Pentecostal  power,  and  three 
thousand  souls  were  converted  in  a  day.  There  is 
no  doubt  a  fulhiess  of  holiness  in  Jesus  to  purify 
the  most  polluted  sinner.  But  though  the  fountain 
of  holiness  be  fuU,  not  one  drop  can  flow  into  the 
believer's  soul,  unless  by  the  effectual  operation  of 
Jehovah's  grace.  He  must  "  work  in  us  both  to  will 
and  to  do  of  his  owii  good  pleasure."  The  initial 
step  of  the  work  of  sanctification  is  the  arousing  of 
the  sinner  to  a  consciousness  of  his  true  condition  in 
the  sight  of  God.  The  eyes  of  his  understanding 
are  opened  to  see  his  sinful  state,  and  with  anxious 
heart  he  exclaims,  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ? 
The  Spirit  now  takes  of  the  things  that  are  Christ's, 
and  shows  tliem  to  the  convinced  sinner,  making 
luiown  to  him  the  soul-refreshing  truth,  that  Clirist 
is  a  Saviour.  The  first  step,  or  that  of  conviction, 
is  accomplished  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  law, 
and  the  second  step,  or  that  of  conversion,  by  the 
instrumentality  of  the  gospel.  But  both  are  the 
work  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  soul  is  now  gra- 
dually purified  through  the  indwelling  operation  of 
the  Spirit ;  remaining  corruption  is  daily  and  hourly 
mortified,  and  at  length  the  work  of  sanctification 
being  perfected,  the  believer  will  be  presented  by 
Christ  to  the  Father,  holy  and  unblameable,  and  un- 
reproveable  in  his  sight. 

Such  is  a  rapid  view  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  scheme,  those  which  are  specially 
adapted  to  meet  the  character  and  condition  of  man 
as  a  guilty  ruined  sinner,  and  surely  we  may  well 
draw  the  inference,  that  a  religion,  so  admirably 
fitted  to  supply  the  wants  and  relieve  the  anxieties 


of  sinful  mortals,  cannot  have  sprung  from  any  other 
than  a  Divine  origin.  But  while  the  most  effective 
line  of  argument,  in  so  far  as  the  internal  evidences  of 
Christianity  are  concerned,  appears  to  be  that  which  is 
founded  on  the 2}eculiai-  doctrines  o{  the  system,  a  col- 
lateral line  of  proof  may  also  be  drawn  from  the  pcc"- 
liar  precepts  which  it  incidcates.  Morality  addresses 
itself  not  so  much  to  the  understandings  as  to  the 
hearts  and  the  consciences  of  men.  xVnd  in  this  re- 
spect the  morality  of  the  Bible  is  singularly  eflcc- 
tive.  Not  content  with  tracing  all  overt  acts  of 
crime  to  the  inward  workings  of  the  naturally  de- 
praved heart,  it  directs  all  its  efforts  towards  apply- 
ing a  remedy  to  the  very  source  of  the  evil.  It 
puts  in  the  very  foreground  love  of  the  Redeemer,  a 
principle  which,  more  than  any  other,  is  fitted  to 
lay  hold  of  the  affections  of  the  human  being,  and 
to  mould  him  into  a  conformity  to  the  image  of  Him 
who  hath  loved  his  people  wth  an  everlasting  love, 
and  in  mercy  hath  redeemed  them.  This  is  the  most 
powerfully  constraining  influence  which  could  pos- 
sibly operate  upon  the  mind  of  a  Christian.  The  work 
of  Christ  is  to  him  all  his  salvation,  and,  therefore,  the 
glory  of  Christ  becomes  all  his  desire.  His  heart 
glows  with  gratitude  to  his  gracious  Redeemer,  and 
as  he  thinks  of  all  tlie  love  and  the  mercy  which  ha 
hath  experienced  at  the  hands  of  Jesus,  his  heart 
overflows  with  love,  and  he  longs  with  ever-increasing 
earnestness  to  be  like  his  Lord. 

The  moral  precepts  of  Christianity  are  the  purest, 
the  noblest,  the  most  sublime,  evidently  deriving 
their  origin  from  the  Fountain  of  all  purity  and 
truth.  Its  fundamental,  its  all-pervading  principle 
is  love,  love  to  God,  and  love  to  man.  In  this  hea- 
ven-born religion,  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law. 
And  in  laying  tliis  truth  at  the  foundation  of  its 
moral  system,  Christianity  proclaims  the  absolute 
necessity  of  a  renewal  of  the  whole  nature,  a  new 
birth  to  holiness  and  God.  Without  this  radical, 
vital  change,  there  can  be  nothing  in  man  that  is 
truly  good  or  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  the  heart- 
searching  God.  Wliat  stronger  evidence  could  be 
adduced  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  religion  of  Christ, 
than  that  which  may  be  derived  from  the  nature, 
bearing,  and  connection  of  its  moral  precepts  I  The 
morality  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  are  closely 
and  indissolubly  joined ;  they  form  one  compact  anil 
consistent  whole. 

In  a  sketch  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  the 
subject  admits  of  being  pursued  in  various  directions, 
all  of  them  leading  to  the  same  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion. Thus  an  important  argument  may  be  drawn 
in  favom-  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  the  Christian 
system,  by  comparing,  or  rather  contrasting  it  with 
all  merely  human  systems  of  religion,  whether  of  an- 
cient or  of  modern  times.  There  is  a  gorgeous 
splendour  thrown  by  classical  writers  over  tlio  my- 
thology of  Greece  and  Home,  which  is  apt  at  tirst 
view  to  dazzle  and  mislead  the  superficial  inquirer. 
But  such  a  delusion  is  only  for  a  tunc.     A  closei 
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examination  speedily  lays  open  to  us  the  absurd,  de- 
grading, and  immoral  character  of  the  entire  system. 
Essentially  idolatrous  and  polj'theistic,  it  lavished 
divine  attributes  on  the  most  insignificant  or  worth- 
less objects.  Natural  causes  and  material  forms 
were  converted  into  gods,  and  so  rapidly  was  their 
Olympus  peopled,  that  twenty  thousand  deities  were 
scarcely  deemed  sufficient  for  the  hierarchy  of  hea- 
^•en.  And  not  only  were  these  deities  so  numerous, 
that,  as  one  of  the  ancient  authors  confesses,  it  was 
easier  to  find  a  god  than  a  man,  but  the  morality 
which  these  divinities  both  inculcated  and  practised, 
was  of  the  most  polluted  and  impure  description. 
The  result  was,  that  in  nations  the  most  distinguished 
for  learning  and  taste,  profligacy  prevailed  among  all 
classes  of  society  to  the  most  deplorable  extent. 
Their  "  elegant  mythology,"  as  Gibbon  terras  it,  was 
imable  to  control  the  tierceness  of  their  passions,  or 
to  prevent  them  from  sinking  into  the  lowest  state  of 
moral  degradation.  On  the  contrary,  their  religion 
too  often  gave  countenance  to  vice  both  in  public 
and  private. 

Nor,  if  we  pass  from  the  examination  of  ancient  to 
tliat  of  modern  systems  of  religion,  do  we  find  any 
reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  transition. 
It  was  the  boast  of  Zoroaster  that  he  abolished  ido- 
latry among  the  Persians,  of  Mohammed  that  he 
accomplished  the  same  work  among  the  Arabians, 
and  of  Gotania  Buillia  that  he  had  reformed,  the  Brah- 
manism  of  India  ;  but  whether  we  contemplate  Par- 
seeism,  Islamism,  Hinduism,  or  Budhism,  we  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  striking  contrast  which 
they  afl'ord  to  Christianity  in  every  aspect  in  which 
they  can  be  viewed.  Hinduism  is  a  gigantic  system 
of  polytheism,  exceeding  in  the  number  of  its  gods 
even  the  most  idolatrous  systems  of  antiquity.  All 
nature,  the  meads,  the  groves,  the  streams,  the 
mountains,  the  skies  are  peopled  by  the  Hindu  with 
appropriate  demons,  genii  and  demigods.  True,  it 
has  its  Brahni,  one  Great  Spirit,  the  Supreme  Being, 
infinitely  exalted  above  every  other  being  in  the 
universe,  but  then  he  is  not,  like  the  Christian's  God, 
possessed  of  every  possible  perfection  both  natural 
and  moral ;  on  the  contrary,  although  all  natural 
attributes  are  ascribed  to  him,  his  primary  and  pro- 
per state  of  being  is  that  in  which  he  exists  wholly 
without  qualities  or  attributes  of  any  kind;  and 
when  in  another  state  of  being  he  is  represented  as 
possessed  of  active  qualities,  these  in  no  respect  par- 
take of  the  nature  of  moral  attributes.  The  supreme 
god  of  the  Hindus  is  represented,  it  is  true,  of  inef- 
fable felicity,  to  a  participation  in  which  all  his  vota- 
ries are  taught  to  aspire  as  being  final  beatitude. 
But  instead  of  the  felicity  of  Brahm  resembUng  in 
the  least  degree  the  ineftable  felicity  of  the  Chris- 
tian's God,  which  consists  in  the  ever-active  contem- 
plation ot  his  own  gloiy,  and  the  communication  of 
happiness  to  all  his  creatures,  it  is  represented  as 
consisting  only  of  idle  slumber  and  utter  inactivity, 
while  men  are  taught  to  direct  all  their  energies  in 


this  world  towards  the  attainment  of  a  state  of  utter 
and  eternal  unconsciousness.  AVhat  a  god  to  wor- 
ship, what  a  heaven  to  seek !  No  wonder  if  the  be- 
lievers of  such  a  creed  should  be  degraded  almost  to 
the  level  of  the  beasts  of  the  earth.  Equally  inju- 
rious upon  the  minds  of  all  within  the  reach  of  their 
influence  must  be  the  absorption  of  the  Hindu,  and 
the  annihilation  of  the  Budhist  religion.  How  strik- 
ing the  contract  which  such  doctrines  exhibit  to  the 
heaven  of  Christianity,  where  all  is  active  happiness 
and  love  and  joy !  How  can  we  venture  to  compare 
the  Hindu  Triad  with  the  Christian  Trinity,  or  the 
Avatars  of  Vishnu  with  the  incarnation  of  Jesus  ? 
Krishna  may  be  adorned  by  Oriental  poetry  with  all 
the  graces  of  loveliness  and  elegance,  but  his  attrac- 
tiveness is  tliat  of  the  efi'eminate  voluptuary.  What 
a  contrast  to  the  character  of  the  holy,  the  meek,  the 
lovely  Jesus !  How  degi-ading  the  worship  of  the 
Hindu  pagodas !  In  these  temples  of  pretended 
worship,  no  fewer  than  three  hundred  and  thii-ty  mil- 
lions of  deities  are  adored.  Prayers,  tortm-es,  alms- 
deeds,  ablutions,  a  thousand  expedients  are  resorted  to 
by  these  poor  benighted  idolaters  to  recommend  them- 
selves to  the  favour  of  their  gods,  while  the  Chris- 
tian, being  justified  by  faith,  has  peace  with  God 
through  his  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  Hindu  seeks 
moral  purity  bv  bathing  in  the  waters  of  an  earthly 
river,  but  the  Christian  gladly  resorts  by  faith  to  the 
all-cleansing  fountain  of  Immanuel's  blood.  Nor  are 
the  future  prospects  of  the  Hindu  less  dismal  than 
his  present  degraded  condition.  One  can  only  look 
forward  to  an  incessant  migration  through  millions 
of  successive  births ;  another  to  a  temporary  abode 
in  a  region  of  unbounded  sensual  indulgences  ;  and 
a  third  as  the  highest  enjoyment  to  a  literal  absoi-p- 
tion  in  the  Deity,  and  a  consequent  loss  of  all  per- 
sonal identity.  What  a  contrast  to  the  blessed 
prosprcts  of  tlie  Christian,  as  he  looks  forward  to  the 
ineft'able  hapjiiness  of  being  for  ever  with  the  Lord, 
anil  enjoying  the  ever-during  pleasures  which  are  at 
God's  right  liand ! 

Christianity,  however,  can  not  only  aftbrd  to  be 
compared  with  the  complicated  idolatrous  systems 
both  of  ancient  and  of  modem  times;  it  may  admit 
of  a  comparison  with  those  systems  of  religion  which 
have  been  the  most  violently  opposed  to  idolatry. 
Of  these  the  ancient  Zoroastrians,  and  the  modern 
Mohanmiedans  are  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous. 
The  Zoroastrians,  or  Parsees  as  they  are  now  termed, 
have  ever  held  all  kinds  of  idolatry  or  im.age  worship 
in  the  most  intense  abliorrence.  The  only  material 
objects  to  which  in  their  view  adoration  ought  to  be 
paid,  are  the  natural  elements,  especially  the  fire, 
which  they  regard  as  the  purest  and  most  appro- 
priate symbol  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Hence  the 
altar  fires  they  have  come  to  regai'd  as  sacred,  and 
thoy  are,  and  have  ever  been,  guilty,  notwith- 
standing their  boasted  hatred  of  idolatry,  of  wor- 
shipping and  serving  the  creature  more  than  the 
Creator.     But  if  there  is  one  characteristic  of  Chris- 
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tianity  which  more  than  another  elevates  it  above  all 
human  systems  of  philosophy  and  religion,  it  is  the 
prominence  which  it  gives  to  the  spirituality  of  the 
Divine  nature.  Tliat  God  is  a  spirit,  it  lays  down 
as  a  doctrine  not  only  to  bo  believed,  but  to  be  habi- 
tually present  to  our  minds,  that  we  may  be  led  with 
our  whole  souls  to  "  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in 
truth."  The  God  of  the  Cliristian  is  a  living,  per- 
sonal, immaterial  Being,  to  whom  no  material  ob- 
ject, whether  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  can  be  compared; 
and,  therefore,  it  is  written  as  the  imperative  com- 
mand of  Jehovah,  "  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods 
before  me.  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any 
graven  image,  or  any  likeness  of  any  thing  tliat  is  in 
heaven  abijve,  or  that  is  in  tlie  earth  beneath,  or  that 
is  in  the  water  under  the  earth :  thou  shalt  not  bow 
down  thyself  to  them,  nor  serve  them." 

And  while  the  Parsee  rehgion  strenuously  main- 
tains the  unity  of  the  Great  Fu-st  Source  of  all 
tilings,  it  attempts  feebly  to  resolve  the  problem  of 
the  existence  and  introduction  of  evil  in  the  world, 
by  alleging  that  creation  presents  an  antagonism 
throughout  all  its  departments  (see  Abesta),  a  per- 
petual strife  which  is  carrying  onward  both  in  the 
physical  and  moral  worlds,  and  which,  in  the  view  of 
Zoroaster,  admits  of  no  satisfactory  explanation,  un- 
less by  the  supposition  of  two  li\-ing.  opposing  be- 
ings, which  are  ever  exerting  a  powerful,  counteract- 
ing influence.  The  only  legitimate  inferences  from 
such  a  dualistic  system  is,  that  God  is  the  au- 
thor of  imperfection  and  evil.  How  infinitely  pre- 
ferable is  the  simple  explanation  of  the  difficulty 
which  Christianity  gives  !  It  represents  the  Creator 
as  pure  and  holy,  while  all  creation,  when  it  first  is- 
sues from  his  hands,  is  absolutely  good,  both  physi- 
cally and  morally  good.  It  is  at  an  after  period  that 
sin  is  introduced  through  the  influence  of  the 
Tempter;  and  physical  evil  is  unknown  until  moral 
evil  has  entered  into  the  world.  Such  a  solution  of 
the  problem  is  at  once  plain  and  satisfactory.  It  pro- 
poses no  such  impossible  hypothesis  as  that  of  the 
Abesta,  that  there  are  two  powerful  ever -operative 
agencies  at  work,  equally  strong  and  mutually  de- 
structive. Christianity  on  the  contrary  represents 
good  to  be  the  rule  of  God's  works,  and  evil  the 
exception,  the  latter  destined  to  be  extirpated  by  the 
mighty  power  of  Him  who,  when  He  had  formed  all 
things,  pronounced  them  "  very  good." 

One  more  system  still  remains  to  be  noticed, 
which  also  lays  claims  to  a  divine  origin — the  reli- 
gion of  Mohammed,  tlie  great  Eastern  impostor, 
which  for  more  than  twelve  centuries  has  exercised 
a  powerful  influence  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
world.  Preceded  by  Judaism  and  Christianity  it  has 
borrowed  from  both,  and  it  is  impossible  to  read  the 
pages  of  the  Koran  without  being  struck  with  the 
extent  to  wlilch  its  autlior  has  been  indebted  to  the 
Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Gospels.  One  truth 
above  all  others,  tlie  Prophet  of  Arabia  souglit  to 
inculcate  upon  all  his  followers, — the  miity  of  the 


Divine  Being.  On  this  subject  he  speaks  in  terms 
of  remarkable  beauty  and  power.  "  God !  There  is 
no  God  but  he,  tlie  hving  and  self-subsisting.  Nei- 
ther slumber  nor  sleep  seizeth  him.  To  hira  be- 
longeth  whatsoever  is  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  Ha 
knoweth  that  which  is  past  and  that  which  is  to 
come.  His  throne  is  extended  over  the  universe. 
He  is  the  high,  the  mighty."  The  gods  of  Pagan- 
ism are  rejected  by  Mohammed  with  the  utmost 
contempt  and  abhorrence.  But  while  he  attempts 
to  convey  to  the  readers  of  the  Koran  the  most 
subUme  conceptions  of  the  Divine  Being,  in  the  same 
breath  he  impiously  dares  to  exalt  himself  to  a 
level  with  the  Deity.  "  There  is  no  God  but  God, 
and  Mohammed  is  his  Prophet."  Thus  was  the  one 
true  God,  whom  he  had  professed  to  exalt,  placed  on 
a  footing  with  a  sinful  man,  and  made  to  sanction 
the  vices,  to  subserve  the  passions,  and  to  abet  the 
foulest  crimes  of  his  pretended  messenger.  The  god  of 
Islam  is  the  patron  of  licentiousness  and  corruption  ; 
an  inconsistent  and  contradictory  Beuig,  making  or 
unmaking  laws,  announcing,  confirming  or  repealing 
decrees  according  to  the  capricious  dictates  of  a 
scheming  and  ambitious  mortal.  What  a  contrast 
does  the  God  of  Christianity  present!  "The  High 
and  the  Holy  One."  "  Just  and  true  in  all  his 
wavs,  and  holy  in  all  his  works."  "  Without  vari- 
ableness or  shadow  of  turning,  the  same  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  for  ever."  "  I  am  the  Lord,  I  change 
not." 

The  religion  of  the  Koran  exhibits  throughout  prin- 
ciples completely  the  reverse  of  those  which  we  could 
believe  to  liave  come  from  a  righteous  and  merciful 
God.  It  estimates  the  piety  of  tlie  faithful  by  their 
cold-bloodedness,  and  promises  glory,  honour,  and  im- 
mortality to  those  who  are  the  most  zealous  in  the  per- 
secution and  murder  of  the  infidels.  And  not  only 
were  the  immediate  followers  of  the  prophet  command- 
ed to  go  forth  on  a  war  of  extermination ;  the  same 
ruthless  precepts  were  bequeathed  to  the  Moham- 
medans of  every  future  age.  Islamism  was  thus 
destined  by  the  prophet  to  subjugate  the  world  to  its 
sway  by  devastation  and  blood.  How  different  the 
spirit  which  marks  the  Christian  system  !  "  Verily,  I 
say  unto  you,"  was  the  declaration  of  its  Author, 
"  Love  your  enemies ;  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do 
good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  that 
despitefully  use  j-ou,  and  persecute  you."  Christiiin- 
ity  is  essentially  the  religion  of  peace,  its  Author  is 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  who  hath  made  peace  by  the 
blood  of  his  cross ;  and  with  a  voice  re-echoing 
throughout  the  whole  habitable  world,  it  proclaims 
"  peace  upon  earth,  and  good  will  to  the  children  of 
men."  It  is  defined  to  advance,  and  even  to 
"cover  the  earth;"  but  its  progress  is  marked  at 
every  step  by  civilization  and  happiness.  Imper- 
fectly though  this  blessed  system  has  yet  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  nations,  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  tliat  the  moral  and  political  condition  of  those 
countries  who  have  embraced  it   lias  undergone  u 
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most  docifled  improvement.  Their  laws,  their  insti- 
tutions, their  manners,  all  exliibit  tlie  ameliorating 
influence  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  thus  affording  a 
strong  additional  evidence  of  the  divinity  of  the 
Christian  system. 

What  has  been  the  result  indeed  of  all  the  sys- 
tems, whether  of  philosophy  or  religion,  which  Iiave 
ever  been  invented  by  the  wisdom  of  men?  Has 
the  world  been  one  whit  the  better  for  them  ?  Have 
they  improved  the  condition  of  the  human  family? 
Have  they  made  men  better  acqaainted  cither  with 
the  nature  of  God,  or  their  own  nature?  Have  they 
diffused  a  jiuro  morality,  promoted  the  true  welfare 
of  man,  and  effected  a  marked  improvement  on  the 
social  and  political  aspect  of  nations?  Alas!  the 
contrary  has  been  the  case.  But  of  Christianity, 
and  Christianity  alone,  can  it  be  said,  that  the  doc- 
trines which  it  teaches,  the  morality  which  it  incul- 
cates, the  spirit  which  it  breathes,  and  the  hallowed 
influence  which  it  exercises  both  upon  communities 
and  indinduals,  are  snch  as  to  extort  from  every  un- 
prejudiced mind  the  prompt  and  unqualified  admis- 
sion, that  tlie  hand  that  constructed  such  a  system  is, 
and  must  be,  Divine. 

CHRISTMAS,  a  festival  celebrated  in  honoiu-  of 
our  Lord's  nativity.  It  begins  with  the  Advent  on 
the  last  day  of  Novemlier,  and  continues  until  Epi- 
phany, on  the  6th  of  January  ;  and  is  more  particu- 
larly observed  on  the  '25th  of  December.  This  fes- 
tival seems  to  have  first  made  its  appearance  in  the 
Roman  church,  under  the  Roman  bishop  Liberius, 
after  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  At  a  period 
somewhat  later,  it  spread  into  Eastern  Asia.  Chry- 
sostom,  in  a  discourse  delivered  at  Antioch  A.  D.  386, 
mentions  that  it  had  first  become  known  there  less 
tlian  ten  years  before.  The  crowded  churches  at 
tliis  period  on  Christmas-day  showed  the  interest 
which  the  people  generally  took  in  this  new  festival. 
Some,  however,  were  dissatisfied  at  the  institution  of 
such  a  festival,  and  a  controversy  arose  upon  the 
subject ;  one  party  denouncing  it  as  an  innovation, 
while  otliers  afllnned  that  it  had  been  known  of  old 
from  Thrace  to  Cadiz.  Not  that  any  difference  of 
opinion  existed  in  the  church  as  to  its  object,  but 
many  doubted,  and  justl}-,  whether  the  time  of  its 
observance  was  founded  on  any  other  than  a  mere 
arbitrary  arrangement.  Chrysostom,  in  his  homilies, 
enters  into  an  elaborate  defence  of  the  day  usually 
observed  as  Christmas.  The  festival  thus  introduced 
was  not  received  with  equal  readiness  by  all  the 
churches  ;  those  of  Jerusalem  and  Alexandria  reject- 
ing it  as  an  innovation,  and  resolving,  in  preference, 
to  unite  the  commemoration  of  Christ's  nativity 
with  the  ancient  feast  of  the  Epiphany — a  combina- 
tion which  they  attempted  to  justify  by  quoting 
Luke  iii.  23,  from  which  passage  they  inferred,  that 
the  baptism  of  Christ  took  place  on  the  very  day  of 
his  nat'.\Tty.  It  is  not  long,  however,  before  we 
find  the  Alexandrian  church  observing  the  feast  of 
Clu-ist's  nativity  as  a  separate  fesfi\al  by  itself.     In 


some  of  the  Greek  churches  such  confusion  existed 
on  the  subject  of  the  two  festivals,  that  the  name 
Epiphany  or  Theophany  was  actually  given  to  the 
feast  which  others  termed  Christmas. 

Neander  gives  a  very  interesting  and  satisfiictory 
account  of  the  manner  in  wliich  the  Christmas  festi- 
val came  to  be  observed  first  in  the  Roman  church, 
from  which  it  passed  to  the  other  churches.  The 
explanation  is  as  follows  :  "  Precisely  in  this  season 
of  tlie  year,  a  scries  of  heathen  festivals  occurred,  the 
celebration  of  which  among  the  Romans  was,  in 
many  ways,  closely  interwoven  with  the  whole  civil 
and  social  life.  The  Christians,  on  tliis  very  ac- 
count, were  often  exposed  to  be  led  astray  into  many 
of  the  customs  and  solemnities  peculiar  to  these  fes- 
tivals. Besides,  these  festivals  had  an  import  which 
easily  admitted  of  being  spiritualized,  and  with  some 
slight  change  transformed  into  a  Christian  sense. 
First  came  the  saturnalia,  which  represented  the 
peaceful  times  of  the  golden  age,  and  abolished  for  a 
while  the  distinction  of  ranks,  the  distance  between 
servants  and  free  men.  Tins  admitted  of  being 
easily  tranferred  to  Christianity,  which,  through  the 
reconciliation  of  man  with  God,  through  the  restora- 
tion of  the  fellowship  between  God  and  man,  had 
introduced  the  true  golden  age,  representing  the 
equality  of  all  men  in  tlie  sight  of  God,  and  brought 
the  like  true  liberty  as  well  to  the  freeman  as  to  the 
slave.  Then  came  the  custom,  peculiar  to  this  sea- 
son, of  making  presents  (the  strena;),  which  after- 
wards passed  over  to  the  Christmas  festival ;  next, 
the  festival  of  infants,  with  which  the  saturnalia  con- 
cluded,— the  sigillaria,  where  the  children  were  pre- 
sented with  images  ;  just  as  Christmas  was  the  true 
festival  of  the  children.  Next  came  a  festival  still 
more  analogous  to  the  Christmas,  that  of  the  short- 
est day,  the  whiter  solstice  ;  the  birth-day  of  the  new 
sun  about  to  return  once  more  towards  the  earth  (dies 
natalis  invicti  soils).  In  the  case  of  this  last-named 
feast,  a  transition  to  the  Christian  point  of  view  na- 
turally presented  itself,  when  Christ,  the  sun  of  the 
spiritual  world,  was  compared  with  that  of  the  mate- 
rial. Bat  the  comparison  was  carried  still  further ; 
for,  as  in  the  material  world,  it  is  after  the  darkness 
has  reached  its  highest  point  that  the  end  of  its 
dominion  is  already  near,  and  the  light  begins  to  ac- 
quire fresh  power;  so,  too,  in  the  spiritual  world, 
after  the  darkness  had  reached  its  highest  height, 
Christ,  the  spiritual  sun,  must  appear,  to  make  an 
end  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  In  fact,  many  al- 
lusions of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  in  the  discourses 
of  the  church  fethers  on  the  festival  of  Christmas. 

"  That  Christian  festival  which  could  be  so  easily 
connected  with  the  feelings  and  presentiments  lying 
at  the  ground  of  the  whole  series  of  pagan  festivals 
belonging  to  this  season,  was  now,  therefore,  to  be 
opposed  to  these  latter;  and  hence  the  celebration  of 
Christmas  was  transferred  to  the  25th  of  December, 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  away  the  Christian  people 
from  all  participation  in  the  heathen  festivals,  and  ot 
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gradually  drawing  over  the  Pai^aus  themselves  from 
tlieir  heathen  customs  to  the  Christian  celebration. 
This  view  of  tlie  matter  seems  to  be  particularly  fa- 
voured in  a  New  Year's  discourse  by  Maximius, 
bishop  of  Turin,  near  the  close  of  the  fourth  century, 
where  he  recognises  a  special  divine  providence  in 
appointing  the  birth  of  Cln-ist  to  take  place  in  the 
midst  of  the  pagan  festivals ;  so  that  men  might  be 
led  to  feel  ashamed  of  pagan  superstition  and 
pagan  excesses." 

Augustine  candidly  admits  that  Christmas  was 
neither  derived  from  apostolic  usage,  nor  sanctioned 
by  any  general  council.  And  this  view  is  conlirmed 
by  the  fact,  that  the  ante-Nicene  fathers  are  all  of 
them  silent  on  the  subject  of  such  a  festival,  even 
while  enumerating  the  other  festivals  of  the  church. 
Some  writers  have  derived  it  from  the  Jewish  En- 
caenia or  Feast  of  the  Dedication,  while  others  agree 
with  Neander  in  tracing  it  to  the  Heathen  Saturna- 
lia. Whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  it  is  some- 
what important  to  observe,  that  from  its  first  insti- 
tution many  of  the  western  nations  transferred  to  it 
some  of  the  foolish  customs  which  prevailed  in  the 
pagan  festivals  observed  at  the  same  season,  such 
as  adorning  fantastically  the  churches,  mingling  pup- 
pet-shows and  dramas  with  worship,  universal  feast- 
ing and  merry-making,  visits  and  salutations,  pre- 
sents and  jocularity,  and  even  revelry  and  drunken- 
ness. For  some  time  after  the  introduction  of  the 
festival  in  commemoration  of  the  nativity  of  Christ, 
the  Eastern  and  Western  churches  dift'ered  as  to 
the  day  on  which  it  ought  to  be  celebrated;  the 
former  keeping  it  on  Epiphany  or  the  Gth  of  Jan- 
uary, the  latter  on  the  25th  of  December.  It 
was  not  until  the  sixth  century  that  anything  like 
unanimity  prevailed  as  to  the  day  for  observing 
Christmas.  In  the  Roman  church  Christmas  is  ac- 
coimted  a  very  high  festival.  Three  masses  are  per- 
formed, one  at  midnight,  one  at  daybreak,  and  one 
in  the  moniing.  In  the  church  of  Santa-Maria  Mag- 
giore  at  Rome,  they  profess  to  have  the  cradle  in 
wliich  the  Saviour  was  laid  at  his  birth,  and  on  the 
feast  of  the  nativity  they  bring  out  the  cradle  before 
daybreak,  and  amid  processions  of  priests,  monks, 
nuns,  preceded  by  incense-bearers,  accompanied  by 
singers,  and  guarded  by  soldiers,  it  is  placed  on  the 
high  altar  to  be  seen  and  worshipped  by  the  faithful. 
On  Christmas  day,  and  for  eight  days  after,  a  Prese- 
pio  is  exhibited  in  almost  every  church  in  Italy,  and 
sometimes  even  in  private  houses.  The  word  Prese- 
pio  means  a  stable  or  manger,  and  it  is  now  applied 
to  the  representation  of  the  nativity,  in  which  men 
uid  animals  are  fantastically  arranged  in  the  interior 
of  a  room.  The  Saviour  is  generally  exhibited  lying 
on  the  ground,  or  on  the  Virgin's  knee,  between  an 
ox  and  an  ass.  Joseph  is  also  present,  and  several 
angels,  and  sometimes  the  three  kings  of  the  east 
presenting  their  offerings.  Flowers  and  fruit,  apples 
and  oranges,  are  frequently  strewed  on  the  floor  of 
the  I'rcsepio  by  the  visitors,  and  sometimes  money 


also  is  given.  In  many  Greek  churches  a  similar 
representation  is  to  be  seen  on  Christmas  eve.  In 
the  Churcli  of  England,  and  all  Lutheran  churclies, 
the  feast  of  the  nativity  is  observed  as  a  very  solemn 
festival,  and  at  the  close  of  divine  service  and  the 
dispensation  of  the  eucharist,  the  day  is  looked  upon 
as  an  occasion  of  rejoicing  and  congratulation.  The 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  all  Presbyterian  as  well  as 
Congregational  churches,  decline  to  celebrate  this 
festival,  regarding  it  as  of  human  appointment,  and 
unwarranted  either  by  Scripture  or  the  practice  of 
apostolic  times. 

CHRISTOLYTES  (Gr.  Chrlstos,  Christ,  and 
Lno,  to  loose),  a  Christian  sect  which  arose  in  the 
sixth  centur)-,  in  consequence  of  the  keen  disputes 
which  took  place  at  that  time,  in  reference  to  the 
nature  of  the  body  of  Christ.  The  Christolytes 
maintained  that,  on  the  descent  of  Christ  into  hell, 
he  left  both  his  body  and  soul  there,  and  only  rose 
with  his  Divine  nature  to  heaven. 

CHRISTOPHORI  (Gr.  Christos,  Christ,  and 
Phero,  to  carry),  one  of  the  names  sometimes  as- 
cribed to  Christians  by  the  early  Fathers,  probably 
from  the  circumstance  that  believers  may  be  sup- 
posed to  carry  Christ  in  their  hearts,  and  hold  habi- 
tual commmiion  with  him,  as  it  is  written,  "  I  will 
dwell  in  them,  and  walk  in  them."  See  CiiniSTiAKS. 

ClIRISTO  SACRUM,  a  sect  or  society  formed 
at  Delft  in  Holland  in  1801,  by  Ondor  de  Wingaard, 
an  aged  burgomaster  of  that  city.  The  object  of 
the  foimder  was  to  imite,  if  possible,  all  denomi- 
nations who  held  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  re- 
demption through  his  blood;  and,  accordingly,  all 
are  admitted  into  fellowship  who  maintain  these  car- 
dinal doctrines,  on  whatever  other  points  they  may 
diU'er.  The  sect,  which  had  one  place  of  worship  at 
Delft,  is  quite  extinct,  though,  while  it  existed,  va- 
rious works  were  published  in  defence  of  its  doc- 
trines. 

CHRODO,  a  god  of  the  ancient  Germans,  repre- 
sented under  the  figiu-e  of  an  old  man,  on  a  pedestal, 
with  his  head  bare,  and  a  large  fish  under  his  feet. 
He  is  dressed  in  a  tunic,  which  is  girt  around  him 
with  a  sash,  the  ends  of  which  hang  fiowing  to  the 
right  and  left.  In  his  left  hand  he  holds  a  wheel, 
and  in  his  right  a  large  basket  with  fruits  and 
flowers.  He  is  supposed  by  some  to  lui\-e  been  iden- 
tical with  the  Roman  god  Saturn. 

CHKONIT.'E  (Gr.  chvonos,  time),  a  reproachful 
name  applied  by  the  Aiians  of  the  fourth  century  to 
the  orthodox  Christians  of  the  period,  by  which  they 
designed  to  intimate  that  their  religion  was  only 
temporary,  and  would  speedily  have  an  end. 
CHRONOLOGY.  See  Miw. 
CllRONOS  (Gr.  time),  a  name  which  the  an- 
cients give  to  Saturn  (which  see),  as  the  god  of 
time.  Accordingly,  the  fable  of  Saturn  devouring 
his  children,  is  explained  by  supposing  time  to  de- 
vour days,  months,  and  years,  which  are  produced 
by   him.      '-The   father   of    Zeus,"    writes   Kaiser 
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•'  was  defined  as  time  or  Chronos,  according  to  a 
more  recent  system  of  Theogony,  because  he  reigned 
prior  to  his  great  son,  though,  as  regards  rank,  lie  is 
inferior  to  him."  Zeus,  liowever,  considered  as 
demiurgos  and  governor  of  the  world,  is  Chronos  or 
time  realized  in  cosmos. 

CHRYSOSTOJI  (St.),  Festival  of,  celebrated 
by  the  Greek  cluirch  on  the  13th  of  November. 

CHRYSOSTOM  (St.),  Liturgy  of,  one  of  the 
numerous  liturgies  used  in  the  Greek  church.  It  is 
in  ordinary  use  all  the  year  round,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  certain  appointed  days,  on  winch  the  liturgy 
of  St.  Basil  is  substituted  for  it. 

CHTHOXIA  AND  CHTHONIUS,  surnames  appU- 
ed  to  the  shades  or  gods  of  the  infernal  regions  among 
the  ancient  Greeks,  such  as  Hecate,  Nyx,  and  espe- 
cial Demeter,  in  whose  honour  a  festival  was  insti- 
tuted bearing  the  name  of  Chthouia. 

CHTHONIA,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Hermione,  in 
honour  of  Deiieter,  surnamed  Chtiioxlv  (see  pre- 
ceding article).  Pausanias  represents  it  as  celebrated 
every  year  in  summer  by  a  procession,  at  the  head  of 
which  marched  the  priests  and  magistrates.  Those 
who  joined  the  procession  wore  white  garments,  with 
chaplets  of  flowers  on  their  heads,  on  which  was  an 
inscription  recording  the  premature  death  of  Hya- 
cinthus.  In  the  rear  of  the  procession  was  led  a 
heifer,  which  was  conducted  into  the  temple  of  De- 
meter,  and  there  sacrificed  by  four  old  women  with 
shut  doors.  Thereafter  the  temple  was  tlirown  open, 
and  another  heifer  was  led  in,  which  was  also  sacri- 
ficed. Tlie  same  operation  was  performed  on  four 
different  animals  in  succession,  all  of  which  were 
made  to  fall  on  the  same  side  on  which  the  first  fell. 
..Elian  says,  that  the  heifers  were  sacrificed  not  by 
the  matrons  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  but  by  the 
priestess  of  the  goddess.  The  Lacedfemonians  are 
said  to  have  celebrated  the  same  or  a  similar  fes- 
tival. 

CHURCH  (German,  Kirche,  a  kirk,  from  Gr. 
Kurialon,  belonging  to  the  Lord),  a  word  used  in  a 
variety  of  different  signification.  (1.)  It  is  employed 
to  denote  the  whole  body  of  Christians,  or  all  who 
profess  to  beheve  in  Christ,  and  vow  subjection  to 
his  authority.  This  is  usually  termed  the  Catho- 
lic Church  (which  see).  (2.)  Any  particular  body 
of  Christians,  who  belong  to  one  particular  locality, 
and  are  wont  to  hold  communion  with  one  another 
in  the  same  ordinances.  Tlius  we  read  of  the  church 
at  Ephesus,  the  church  at  Antioch,  the  church  at 
Colosse.  (3.)  A  particular  sect  or  denomination  of 
Christians,  distinguished  by  adherence  to  certain 
doctrines,  or  the  observance  of  certain  ceremonies. 
Thus  the  Greek  church,  the  Romish  chm-ch,  the 
Church  of  England,  the  Abyssinian  church,  the  Ai-- 
meuian  church.  (4.)  The  term  cIiiutIi  is  sometimes 
applied  to  a  shigle  congregation  of  Christians.  (5.) 
Sometimas  the  word  denotes  the  clergy  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  laity ;  and  vice  versa.  (6.)  It  is  occa- 
sionally employed  in  early  writers  to  denote  the  peo- 


ple as  distinguished  from  the  clergy  or  ecclesiastics. 
(7.)  It  very  frequently  denotes  the  building  within 
which  a  particular  congi'egation  or  society  of  Chris- 
tians assembles  for  the  celebration  of  divine  service. 
CHURCHES.  Tlie  places  in  which  Christians  as- 
semble for  worship  have  received  different  names  at 
different  periods.  The  primitive  appellation  of  such 
a  building  seems  to  have  been  the  Greek  word  cccle- 
sia,  as  we  find  in  1  Cor.  xi.  18,  20  and  22.  In  the 
early  vvi-iters  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Lord's  house, 
the  house  of  prayer,  a  temple,  all  which  names  were 
familiarly  used  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries. 
The  first  place  of  meeting  among  the  primitive 
Christians  seems  to  have  been  a  room  in  the  house 
of  some  member  of  the  church.  As  the  congrega- 
tions became  larger,  particularly  in  towns,  it  became 
necessary  to  select  a  more  suitable  place  of  assem- 
bly. The  cluirch  at  Ephesus  held  their  meetings 
for  a  time  in  the  house  of  Aquila  and  Priseilla  where. 
Paul  preached  to  them.  Gradually  these  private 
apartments  would  be  fitted  up  in  a  style  better 
adapted  for  public  worship.  An  elevated  seat  would 
be  introduced  for  the  .speaker,  and  a  table  set  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Separate  build- 
ings for  the  special  purpose  of  divine  service  were 
erected  so  early  as  the  third  century,  at  which  time 
they  are  expressly  mentioned  in  the  edict  of  Gallien. 
The  Chronicle  of  Edessa  speaks  of  a  Christi.an  church 
as  .standing  there  even  in  A.  D.  202.  In  the  time  of 
Diocletian,  many  splendid  churches  had  already 
been  built  in  the  large  cities,  and  more  than  forty 
then  existed  in  Rome.  Mr.  Coleman,  in  his  '  Christian 
Antiquities,'  gives  the  following  sketch  of  the  pro- 
gress made  in  the  erection  of  edifices  for  Christian 
worship  onward  to  the  Reformation  :  "  After  the 
persecution  of  Diocletian,  under  Constantine  and  his 
successors,  the  demolished  churches  were  rebuilt, 
and  such  as  liad  been  closed  were  again  opened. 
Pagan  temples  were,  in  some  instances,  converted 
into  Christian  churches ;  but  they  were  usually  de- 
stroyed, as  not  suited  for  public  worship.  Churches 
in  great  numbers  were  erected  in  a  style  of  magnifi- 
cence before  unknown  in  Constantinople,  in  Jerusa- 
lem, and  throughout  the  cities  of  Palestine,  and 
solemnly  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God.  This 
religious  rite  was  first  introduced  by  Constantine. 

"  In  his  zeal  for  building  churches,  Justinian  I. 
far  surpassed  all  others,  and  throughout  his  long 
reign,  from  A.  D.  627  to  6G5,  made  this  the  great 
business  of  his  life.  But  his  chief  care  he  expended 
in  building  the  magnificent  and  colossal  church  ot 
St.  Sophia,  at  Constantinople.  Such  was  the  splen- 
dour of  this  work,  that  at  the  consecrat'ou  of  it 
he  exclaimed,  'I  have  surpassed  thee,  0  Solo- 
mon.' The  pei-pendicular  height,  from  the  summit 
of  the  gi-and  arch  to  the  pavement  of  this  edifice, 
was  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet.  Some  idea  ot 
tliis  gi-eat  work  may  be  obtained  from  tlie  number 
of  ministers  and  attendants  who  were  appointed 
by  the  decree  of  the   emperor  for  the  service  of 
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this  church.  Tliey  were  as  follows :  sixty  pres- 
brters,  one  hundred  deacons,  forty  deaconesses, 
ninety  siibdeacons,  one  hundred  and  ten  readers, 
twenty-five  singers,  one  hundred  door-keepers  ;  mak- 
ing a  retinue  of  five  luindred  and  twenty-five  minis- 
ters and  attendants  !  The  value  of  40,000  pounds  of 
silver  was  expended  in  oniamenting  the  aUar  and  tlie 
parts  adjacent.  Tlie  entire  cost  was  nearly  5,000,000 
dollars. 

"  After  the  dcatli  of  Justinian,  the  zeal  for  build- 
ing churches  gi-eatly  declined,  and  few  of  any  noto- 
riety were  erected  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. The  arts  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  paint- 
ing, had  fallen  into  disrepute,  and  the  churches 
which  were  erected  were  of  an  inferior  character, 
devoid,  in  a  great  dogi-ee,  of  ornament  and  taste. 

"The  Byzantine,  or  ancient  Gothic  style  of  archi- 
tecture was  introduced  under  Theodoric,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixth  century ;  and  in  this  and  the 
following  centuries  many  churches  of  this  order  were 
built  in  Italy,  Spain,  France,  England,  and  Ger- 
man}'. From  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  century  the 
resources  of  the  Christian  church  were  expended 
chiefly  on  cloisters,  monasteries,  and  other  establish- 
ments suited  to  the  ascetic  life  to  which  Christians 
of  those  ages  generalh'  addicted  themselves. 

"The  vast  cathedrals  of  Europe,  in  the  style  of 
modern  Gothic,  are  the  product  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  some  of  them  date  back  even  to  the  thirteenth 
century.  About  this  time  ecclesiastical  architecture 
attained  to  the  height  of  its  perfection.  After  the 
introduction  of  the  pointed  arch,  at  the  beginning  of 
this  period,  buildings  were  erected  which  exceeded, 
in  size  and  architectural  beauty,  all  which  had 
hitherto  been  dedicated  to  the  services  of  the  church. 
The  style  of  architecture  which  obtained  at  this  time 
has  been  usually  denominated  Gothic,  or  new  Gothic ; 
but  it  may  more  properly  claim  the  title  of  German, 
or  English.  It  prevailed  in  Gennany,  the  Nether- 
lands, England,  and  Denmark  ;  and  from  those  coun- 
tries it  was  introduced  into  Italy,  France,  and  Spain. 
Some  suppose  that  Saxony  is  the  country  to  which 
its  origin  may  be  traced. 

"  Some  antiquaries  regard  the  beautiful  architec- 
ture of  this  period  as  a  sudden  effect  produced  by 
the  invention  of  the  pointed  arch,  while  others  con- 
tend that  it  was  the  result  of  a  gradual  improve- 
mcnt  in  the  art  during  the  course  of  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries.  Certain,  however,  it  is,  that 
this  style  of  building,  after  having  attained  its  per- 
fection more  or  less  rapidly  in  the  tliirteenth  cen- 
tury, prevailed  almost  exclusively  during  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth. 

"  Opinions  are  divided  also  upon  a  question  relat- 
ing to  the  quarter  from  which  this  style  was  origi- 
nally derived.  Some  persons  suppose  that  it  was 
brought  from  the  Arabians  or  Saracens  at  the  time 
of  the  Crusades,  or  from  the  same  people  in  Spain 
and  Sicily  at  a  still  earlier  date.  And  it  seems 
'Jkcly  that  some  of  its  forms,  at  least,  may  have  ori- 


ginated in  this  quarter.  Others  refer  the  design  to 
the  talent  and  invention  of  one  or  two  great  masters 
whom  they  supposed  to  have  flourished  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century,  but  without  being  able  to  say 
who  they  were ;  while  others  again  consider  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  improvement  to  the  societies  ot 
masons,  which  existed  from  a  veiy  early  period,  and 
were  greatly  encouraged  by  popes  and  empcroi-s 
during  the  middle  ages.  They  had  lodges  in  Eng- 
l;ind  and  on  the  continent.  Some  place  their  begin- 
ning in  Gennany,  otliers  in  France,  and  others  in 
England  under  the  Saxon  kings.  These  architec- 
tural coi-porations  must  not  be  confounded  with  tlie 
modern  freemasons. 

"  ICarly  in  the  eleventh  century  began  the  system 
of  raising  money  for  ecclesiastical  buildings  by  the 
sale  of  indulgences.  The  example  of  this  practice 
was  set  by  Pontius,  bishop  of  Aj-les,  in  the  year 
1016.  According  to  Morinus,  [De  Sacram.  Panit. 
lib.  vii.  c.  14,  20,)  the  French  bishops  professed, 
during  the  twelfth  century,  to  remit  a  third  or  fourth 
part  of  penance  to  persons  who  should  contribute  a 
certain  sum  of  money  towards  the  building  or  re- 
storing of  a  place  of  worship.  In  this  way,  Mauri- 
tius, bishop  of  Paris,  built  the  splendid  cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame,  and  four  abbe_ys;  for  whicli,  however, 
he  incun-ed  the  censure  of  some  of  bis  contempora- 
ries. In  later  times  the  example  was  frequently 
followed  at  Rome  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the 
collection  of  Peter's  pence,  and  the  sale  of  indul- 
gences in  raising  money  for  the  building  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's, was  one  of  the  proximate  causes  of  the  German 
reformation." 

The  original  form  of  Christian  churclies  appears  to 
have  been  oblong,  sometimes  with  parallel  sides,  but 
more  frequently  of  an  elliptical  figure  like  a  ship, 
and,  accordingly,  the  building  was  sometimes  termed 
a  ship,  and  at  other  times  the  ark  of  Koah,  and  the 
boat  of  Peter.  For  several  centuries  after  the  time 
of  Constantino  the  Great,  churches  were  most  fre- 
quently erected  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The  circu- 
lar form  being  generally  adopted  ui  building  heathen 
temples,  was  sedulously  avoided  by  the  Christians 
in  building  their  churches.  "  The  spot  chosen  for 
the  site  of  a  now  church,"  says  Dr.  Jamieson,  "  was 
generally  an  elevated  piece  of  ground,  consecrated 
by  being  the  burying-place  of  a  martyr, — the  primi- 
tive Christians  deeming  a  church  built  over  the  re- 
mains of  those  who  were  faithful  unto  death,  a  more 
suitable  memorial  of  their  excellencies,  than  a  monu- 
mental pillar  erected  to  their  honour.  It  accord- 
ingly received  their  name,  which  was  inscribed  on 
the  front  of  the  edifice.  The  church  was  approached 
through  a  spacious  area,  in  the  middle  of  wliich  was 
a  fountain,  in  which  every  one,  as  he  cnfei'ed,  washed 
his  hands — an  act  intended  for  a  significant  memo- 
rial of  the  jnu'lty  of  heart  that  alone  can  constitute 
an  acceptable  worshijiper.  The  entrance  was  formed 
by  a  hiUgitudinal  porch,  within  which  kings  laid  down 
their  crowns,  sohiicrs  their  arms,  and  magistrates  ot 
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judges  llie  insignia  of  tlieir  office.  At  one  end  of  it 
stood  poor  strangers,  or  suoli  of  that  destitute  or- 
der as,  from  tlieii'  distress  being  recent  and  sudden, 
were  allowed  to  make  known  their  wants  by  asking 
alms  of  their  brethren, — wliile  on  the  opposite  side 
were  stationed  gross  offenders,  who,  being  excom- 
municated, and  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  entering 
the  church,  implored,  on  their  bended  kiiees,  and 
with  all  the  agony  of  remorse  and  the  deepest 
affliction,  the  prayers  and  sympathies  of  the  faith- 
ful. The  interior  of  the  building — which  was  often 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  or  an  eight-sided  figure,  but 
most  generally  of  an  oblong  shape,  resembling  that 
of  a  ship, — was  divided  into  different  compartments, 
corresponding  to  the  different  classes  of  hearers  tliat 
composed  the  primitive  Church.  The  penitents — 
under  which  term  were  included  all  offenders  who 
had  made  some  progress  in  their  course  of  discipline, 
— occupied  the  first  place  on  passuig  from  the  porch. 
Next  to  them  were  those  new  converts  who  were  pre- 
paring for  baptism, — while  the  body  of  the  church 
was  filled  by  the  congregation  of  the  faithful, — 
widows  and  young  women  by  themselves,  and  the 
young  men  by  themselves, — the  men  with  their  sons, 
the  women  with  theu-  daughters,  sitting  apart  from 
each  other,  either  on  opposite  sides  of  the  church,  or, 
as  was  frequently  the  case,  the  male  part  of  the  au- 
dience remained  on  the  gi-ound  floor,  while  the  fe- 
males had  a  gallery  appropriated  for  their  use.  At 
the  further  end,  opposite  the  main  entrance,  was  the 
pulpit,  or  elevated  bench,  from  which  the  minister 
read  the  Scriptures  and  exhorted  the  people ;  and 
immediately  behind  this  was  the  place  set  apart  for 
celebrating  the  communion, — the  consecrated  ele- 
ments of  which  were  deposited  on  a  plain  moveable 
table,  covered  with  a  white  cloth.  Here  and  there 
were  niches  iu  the  walls,  sufficiently  large  to  hold 
one  or  two  persons,  each  of  which  was  furnished  with 
a  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  for  the  use  of  those  who 
might  choose  to  retire  iu  the  intervals  of  public  wor- 
ship, to  read  and  to  meditate  in  these  Uttle  recesses. 
Besides  this  provision,  invaluable  in  those  days, 
when  books  were  all  in  manuscript  and  costly  in 
price,  texts  of  Scripture  appropriate  to  each  class  of 
hearers  were  inscribed  on  that  part  of  the  wall  that 
lay  immediately  contiguous  to  the  place  they  occu- 
pied in  the  church,  and  were  so  selected,  as  to  be 
perpetual  remembrancers  of  the  temptations  incident 
to  their  age,  of  tlie  duties  belonging  to  their  condi- 
tion, and  the  motives  and  encoui-agements  to  sted- 
fastness  in  faith  and  virtue.  Thus,  to  let  one  exam- 
ple suffice,  over  the  space  assigned  to  the  young 
women,  was  engraven  in  large  characters  this  pas- 
sage of  Paul,  1  Cor.  vii.  34 :  '  There  is  difference 
between  a  wife  and  a  virgin  ;  the  mimarried  woman 
careth  for  the  things  of  the  Lord,  that  she  may  be 
lioly  in  body  and  in  spirit.'  For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  could  not  profit  by  such  means  of  Cln-istian  in- 
struction, the  custom  was  latterly  introduced  of  de- 
corating the  walls  of  churches  with  pictm-es  of  the 


scenes  and  cha.'aoters  of  sacred  histoiy.  Adam  and 
Eve  eating  the  forbidden  fruit, — Joseph  sold  by  hi? 
brethren, — David  encountering  Goliath, — Solomon 
dedicating  his  temple, — Mary  and  the  infant  Jesus, 
— the  Saviour  expiring  on  the  cross,  were  delineated 
to  the  eye, — intended,  like  Instorical  paintings,  to 
keep  in  remembrance  the  persons  and  events  they 
were  meant  to  represent,  and  especially  to  enable  the 
illiterate  to  read  that  in  the  picture  which  they  had 
not  education  enough  to  do  in  the  book.  It  was  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  tliird  century  when  tMs  innova- 
tion crept  into  the  Church  ;  and  although,  doubtless, 
it  sprang  from  a  pious  and  well-meaning  zeal  for  the 
instruction  of  the  ignorant,  yet  it  was  an  imprudent 
measure,  productive  of  the  worst  consequences,  and 
tending  to  accelerate  the  superstition  which  was  then 
advancing  with  gigantic  strides  over  the  whole 
Christian  world." 

It  does  not  appear  that,  for  the  first  three  centu- 
ries at  least,  any  particular  arrangement  was  adhered 
to  in  fitting  up  the  interior  of  churches ;  but  about 
the  fourth  century  a  definite  plan  came  into  general 
use.  The  body  of  the  church  was  divided  into  three 
parts,  coiTesponding  to  the  three  classes  iu  which 
Christians  were  arranged — the  clergy,  the  believers, 
and  the  catechumens.  This  division  corresponded 
also  to  the  difl'erent  parts  of  the  Jewish  temple,  the 
holy  of  holies,  the  sanctuary  or  holy  place,  and  the 
court.  Tlie  three  divisions  of  Christian  churches  were : 
(1.)  The  Bema  (which  see)  or  sanctuary,  a  sacred  en- 
closure round  the  altar,  railed  oft'  from  the  rest  of 
the  church,  and  appropriated  to  the  clergy.  (2.)  The 
Naos  or  Nave  (which  see),  occupied  by  the  faithful 
or  lay  members  of  the  church.  (3.)  The  Narthex 
(which  see)  or  ante-temple,  the  place  appropriated 
for  penitents  and  catechumens,  and  which  was  some- 
times divided  into  the  outer  and  inner.  Besides 
these  three  separate  divisions  of  the  interior  of 
churches,  there  were  outer  buildings  of  difl'erent 
kinds,  which  usually  bore  the  name  of  Exedrce,  the 
most  important  of  which  was  the  Baptistery 
(which  see),  which  were  erected  close  by  cathedral 
cliurches.  Libraries  were  at  a  very  early  period  col- 
lected and  kept  in  connexion  with  the  churches. 
These  were  sometimes  very  extensive,  as  seems  to 
have  been  the  case  with  the  library  of  the  church 
of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  which  contained 
120,000  volumes.  Schools  also,  particularly  for  the 
instruction  of  catechumens,  were  very  early  estab- 
lished in  connexion  with  the  churches.  The  bi.shops 
and  clergy  had  bouses  allotted  to  them,  adjacent  to 
the  church.  Bathing  houses  and  public  rooms  for 
rest  and  refreshment,  are  also  mentioned,  as  well  as 
hospitals  for  the  poor  and  sick,  which  were  erected 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  churches.  Bells  (wdiicli 
see)  were  not  in  use  earlier  than  the  seventh  century. 
Organs  do  not  occur  as  a  part  of  the  furniture  of 
churches,  until  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  who  re- 
ceived one  as  a  present  from  Constantine  IMichaeL 
which  was  set  up  in  the  church  at  Aix-la-ChapcUe. 
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Die  earlv  Christians  exercised  peculiar  care  in  the 
construction  of  the  doors  of  their  churches,  from  their 
anxiety  to  preserve  secrecy  in  celebrating  the  myste- 
ries of  their  religion,  that  not  only  the  profane,  but 
even  their  own  penitents  and  catechumens,  might  be 
prevented  from  intruding  into  the  sacred  edifices.  To 
guard  the  entrance,  accordingly,  a  special  class  of 
men  were  set  apart  by  the  solemn  rites  of  ordination. 
These  oflicials  were  termed  Osthirii  or  door-keepers. 
There  were  generally  three  main  entrances  to  the 
churches,  each  of  them  provided  with  outer  and  in- 
ner doors.  The  different  sexes  entered  by  diflerent 
doors,  as  they  occupied  different  parts  of  the 
churches.  Tlie  doors  were  made  of  the  choicest  and 
most  durable  wood,  richly  ornamented,  and  some- 
times constructed  of  solid  brass  or  bronze.  In- 
scriptions of  various  kinds,  and  the  c^ate  of  the  build- 
ing or  dedication  of  the  church,  were  usually  -written 
on  the  doors.  The  appearance  of  the  pavements 
and  walls  of  the  early  Clu-istian  churches  is  thus 
briefly  described  by  Mr.  Coleman :  "  The  floor  of 
the  church  consisted  of  pavement  carefully  laid,  or 
smooth  marble.  In  large  churches  the  iiarthex  had 
a  pavement  of  plaster;  the  flooring  of  the  nave  was 
plastering  or  boards ;  whilst  the  choir  was  adonied 
with  mosaic.  Not  unfrequently  there  was  a  tessel- 
lated pavement  of  particoloured  and  polished  mar- 
ble, constituting  a  rich  mosaic  -work.  A  ciu'ious 
specimen  of  this  ancient  mosaic  was  found  in  1805, 
near  Salzburg,  delineating  the  story  of  Theseus  and 
Ariadne.  Such  decorations,  in  imitation  of  the  Jew- 
ish temple,  (1  Kings  vi.  15 — 30,)  were  used  in  the 
churches  so  early  as  the  fom-th  century.  From  tlie 
seventh  to  the  tenth  century  it  became  customary  to 
encumber  and  disfigure  the  nave  and  choir  with  tlie 
graves  of  tlie  dead,  and  from  that  period  the  floors 
were  occupied  witli  pallisades,  monuments,  and  epi- 
taphs ;  and  all  unity  and  sjnnmetry  was  destroyed. 

"  The  walls  and  the  canopy  were  also  oniamented 
with  inscriptions,  mosaics,  paintings,  and  bas-reliefs. 
The  paintings  were  executed  on  wood,  metals,  and 
canvas.  The  bas-relief  was  executed  in  gj-psum, 
mortar,  stone,  or  metal,  in  imitation  of  the  orna- 
ments of  the  temple.  Votive  offerings  of  shields, 
arms,  standards,  and  the  like,  were  also  hung  ujjon 
the  walls.  To  these  the  lights  were  attached  and 
suspended  from  tlie  canopy.  Vaulted  roofs  are  of 
later  origin." 

Churches  were  held  in  great  veneration  among  the 
primitive  Christians.  They  entered  the  building 
with  the  utmost  reverence  and  respect,  having  pre- 
viously washed  at  least  their  hands,  and  sometimes 
also  their  faces.  In  Eastern  churdics,  particularly 
those  of  Abyssinia,  they  put  off'  their  slioes.  The 
emperors,  when  they  attended  divine  service,  laid 
down  their  arms  at  the  church  door,  left  their  usual 
body  guard  behind  them,  and  put  off  their  crowns. 
In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  dui-ing  the  heat  of 
the  Arian  controversy,  churches  were  sometimes 
made  the  scene  of  the  most  unseemly  contentions 


and  disorders,  so  that  Honorius  decreed,  A.  d.  398, 
the  sentence  of  scourging  and  banishment  upon  any 
one  who  should  enter  the  church  and  disturb  the 
minister  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties ;  and  if  ha 
interrupted  the  religious  services,  he  was  to  be  sen- 
tenced to  death  by  any  court  civil  or  mihtary.  It 
was  an  ancient  and  veiy  general  custom  to  kiss  the 
threshold  of  the  doors,  and  the  altars  of  the  chm-ches, 
in  token  of  reveronce.  Afterwards  it  became  usual 
to  kiss  the  paintings  and  utensils.  In  earlv  times 
churches  were  carefidly  guarded  from  secular  and 
sacrilegious  uses.  The  ceremony  of  dedicating  or 
consecration  of  chm-ches  commenced  in  the  reign  of 
Constantine,  -when  they  were  rebuilt,  after  having 
been  destroyed  in  the  Diocletian  persecution;  and  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  anniversary  feasts,  called 
Enc^nia  (which  see),  were  introduced,  which  were 
kept  in  memory  of  the  dedication  of  churches.  (See 
Dedication  of  Churches.)  By  the  laws  of  Jus- 
tinian, no  man  was  allowed  to  begin  to  build  a  church 
Ijefore  he  had  given  security  to  the  bishop  of  a  main- 
tenance for  the  ministiy,  and  the  repairs  of  the  church, 
and  whatever  else  might  be  necessary  to  uphold  I)i- 
vme  service  in  it.  Churches  were  sometimes  used  as 
places  of  refuge  for  criminals  (see  Asylum),  and 
the)-  were  also  employed  as  the  safest  repository  for 
things  of  value,  as  well  as  the  best  security  and  re- 
treat in  times  of  common  calamity  and  distress. 
When  Alaric  the  Goth  took  and  sacked  Rome,  he 
gave  orders  that  all  the  churches  should  be  inviolable, 
and  whoever  fled  to  them  should  be  spared,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  numbers  of  the  heathens  as  well 
as  the  Christians  escaped. 

In  England,  churches  cannot  be  erected  without 
the  consent  of  the  bishop,  and  they  are  not  recog- 
nised in  law  until  they  have  been  consecrated  by  the 
bishop,  tliough  the  canon  law  supposes  that  that  ec- 
clesiastical dignitary  has  the  power  to  permit  divine 
service,  including  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments, to  be  performed  in  churches  and  chapels 
which  have  not  been  consecrated.  The  repairs  of 
the  chm-ch  must  be  executed  by  the  cnuRCHWAi;- 
DENS  (which  see),  and  the  expenses  defrayed  from 
the  CHURCH  RATES  (which  see)  raised  by  assessment 
on  the  parishioners.  If  any  addition  is  proposed  to 
be  made  to  the  church,  the  consent  of  tlie  parish 
must  be  previously  obtained ;  and  if  the  addition  be 
inside  the  church,  tlie  license  of  the  ordinary  is  ne- 
cessary. When  the  repairs  are  of  an  ordinary  and 
obviously  necessary  kind,  tlie  churchwardens  are  not 
obliged  to  consult  the  parisliioners,  the  parish  being 
understood  to  have  constituted  them  tlieir  trustees. 
Tlie  rector  of  the  parish  is  bound  to  keep  the 
CHANCEL  (which  see)  of  the  parish  church  in  good 
condition. 

In  Scotland,  the  expenses  incurred  in  building, 
enlarging,  and  repairing  parish  churches,  are  wholly 
dcfi'aycd  by  the  heritor.s  or  proprietors,  who  are  as- 
sessed in  purely  landward  parishes,  according  to  the 
valued  rents  of  their  estates ;  and  in  parishes  partlj' 
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rural,  partly  burglial,  according  to  the  actual  rent  of 
their  properties.  Should  the  heritors  fail  to  discharge 
their  legal  obligation  in  repairing  an  old  or  building 
a  new  church,  the  matter  comes  imder  the  cognizance 
of  the  presbytery  of  the  bounds,  wlio  have  power,  on 
the  report  of  competent  tradesmen,  to  order  the  ne- 
cessary repairs,  or  if  the  case  require  it,  the  erection 
of  a  new  church.  The  size  of  a  parish  church  has 
been  fixed  by  statute  to  be  such  as  shall  accommo- 
date two-thirds  of  the  examinable  population,  a 
phrase  which  is  understood  as  including  all  the  pa- 
rishioners above  twelve  years  of  age.  The  precise 
extent  of  the  presbytery's  power,  in  the  question  of 
building  or  repairing  churches,  is  well  explained  by 
Dr.  Jaraieson  in  liis  article  on  the  Church  of  t^cot- 
laud,  in  the  '  Cyclopaedia  of  lleligious  Denomina- 
tions :'  "It  is  not  the  province  of  the  ecclesiastical 
court  to  interfere  with  the  proposed  site  of  the 
church,  with  the  style  of  its  architecture,  or  with  the 
amount  of  expenditure.  They  have  to  determine 
only  whether  it  be  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the 
population ;  and  even  should  it  be  contemplated  to 
remove  the  church  from  one  part  of  the  parish  to 
another,  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  minister  and 
some  of  the  people,  the  right  of  deciding  in  such  a 
case  belongs  not  to  the  presb^-tery,  but  to  the  lords 
of  session,  who  act  as  commissioners,  and  by  whom 
a  purpose  of  removal,  if  backed  by  three-fourths  of 
the  heritors,  and  the  general  voice  of  the  inhabitants, 
may  be  sanctioned.  The  church  sittings  are  distri- 
buted according  to  the  same  rules  which  determine 
the  proportion  of  oxpenso  each  heritor  has  to  pay  in 
the  erection  or  repair  of  the  building.  The  heritors 
first  of  all  choose  their  family  seats.  After  the  pa- 
tron, the  chief  heritor  has  the  right  of  choice,  and 
all  the  rest  according  to  the  relative  amount  of 
their  valued  rents.  Then  the  area  of  the  church  is 
divided  in  conformity  with  the  same  rules;  ditierent 
parts  are  appropriated  to  diiJ'erent  heritors,  and  as 
the  sittings  are  intended  for  the  accommodation  of 
their  respective  tenantry,  it  is  not  competent  for  any 
proprietor  to  lease  them,  or  to  bestow  them  on 
strangers.  Should  he  sell  his  estate,  or  portions  of 
his  estate,  the  sittings  in  the  cluu-ch  are  transferable 
along  with  the  property,  either  in  whole  or  in  part. 
This  division  of  the  area  of  a  church  is  sometimes 
made  by  the  kirk-session  or  by  the  presbytery ;  but 
as  disputes  may  arise,  and  a  single  proprietor  has  it 
in  his  power  to  dispute  their  an-angement,  it  is  usual 
to  invite  the  services  of  the  sheriff,  whose  judicial 
distribution  carries  the  force  of  a  legal  enactment. 
In  landward  parishes  the  church  accommodation  is 
free,  but  m  towns  magistrates  are  entitled  to  let  the 
sittings  in  churches, — only,  however,  for  the  purpose 
of  levying  rent  sufficient  to  keep  the  edifice  in  pro- 
per repair,  and  defray  the  expense  of  ordinances." 

CHURCH  (Abyssinian).  See  ABYSsiNi.iN 
CiiUKCn. 

CHURCH  (American  PREsnYTERiAN.)  See 
Presbytkrian  Churcu  of  America. 


CHURCH  (Apostolic  Catholic).  See  Aros- 
TOLic  Catholic  Church. 

CHURCH  (Arme.n-ian).  See  Ar.menian 
Church. 

CHURCH  (Armenian  Catholic).  See  Arme- 
nian Catholic  Church. 

CHURCH  (Cambrian).  See  Wales  (Chris- 
tianity in). 

CHURCH  (Chaldean  Catholic).  See  Chal- 
dean Catholic  Church. 

CHURCH  (Coptic).    See  Coptic  Church. 

CHURCH  (Dutch  Reformed).  See  Dutch 
Reformed  Church. 

CHURCH  (English  Presbyterian).  SeePEES- 

BYTERIAN  (EnGLISH)  ChURCH. 

CHURCH  (Episcopal)  of  America.  See  Epis- 
copal (Protestant)  Church  of  America. 

CHURCH  (Episcopal  Methodist)  of  Ameri- 
ca. See  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Ame- 
rica. 

CHURCH  (Episcopal)  of  Scotland.  See 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church. 

CHURCH  (French  Protestant).  See  France 
(Protestant  Church  of). 

CHURCH  (Gallican).'  See  Gallican  Church. 

CHURCH  (Georgian).  See  Georgian  Church. 

CHURCH  (German  Lutheran).  See  German 
Lutheran  Church. 

CHURCH  (Greek).    See  Greek  Church. 

CHURCH  (Irish  Presbyterian).  See  Irish 
Presbyterian  Church. 

CHURCH  (Jacobite).    See  Jacobite  Church. 

CHURCH  (Latin).    See  Latin  Church. 

CHURCH  (Moravian).  SeeMoR.AviAN  Church. 

CHURCH  (Nestorian).  See  Nestorian 
Church. 

CHURCH  (New).    See  Swedenborgians. 

CHURCH  OF  DENMARK.  See  Denmark 
(Church  of). 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  See  England 
(Church  of). 

CHURCH  OF  GENEVA.  See  Geneva  (Ch.  of). 

CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND.  See  Scotland 
(Church  of). 

CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND  (Free).  See  Scot- 
land (Free  Church  of). 

CHURCH  OF  S'WTEDEN.  See  Sweden  (Ch.  of). 

CHURCH  (Protestant)  of  Hungary.  See 
Hungary  (Protestant  Church  of). 

CHURCH  (Reformed  Presbyterian).  See 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church. 

CHURCH  (Relief).    See  Relief  Church. 

CHURCH  (Roman  Catholic).  See  Rome 
(Church  of). 

CHURCH  (Russo-Greek).  See Eusso-Geeek 
Church. 

CHURCH  (Secession  United).  See  Seces- 
sion (United)  Church. 

CHURCH  (United  Presbyterian).  See  Unit- 
ed Presbyterian  Church. 
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CHURCH  (Waldensian).  See  Waldensian 
Church. 

CHURCH  DISCIPLINE.  See  Censures  (Ec- 
clesiastical). 

CHURCHES  (Congregatiosalist).    See  Con- 

GREGATIO.N'ALIST  ChURCIIES. 

CHURCHES  (Eastern).  See  Eastern 
Churches. 

CHURCHES  (Helvetic  Reformed).  See 
Helvetic  Reformed  Churches. 

CHURCIIES  (Reforjied).  See  Reformed 
Churches. 

CHURCHING  OF  WOMEN,  a  service  of  the 
Church  of  England,  used  when  women  are  desu-ous 
of  returning  thanks  to  Ahnighty  God  for  deliverance 
from  the  pains  and  perils  of  childbirth.  It  may  have 
had  its  origin  possibly  in  the  Jewish  ceremony  of 
purification  enjoined  in  Lev.  xii.  The  Rubric,  at  the 
end  of  the  service,  appoints  that  the  woman  who 
comes  to  give  thanks,  must  oiler  accustomed  offer- 
ings, and  if  there  be  a  comnuuiion  it  is  becoming  in 
her  to  partake  of  it. 

CHURCH  LAWS.  See  Canons  (Ecclesiasti- 
cal). 

CHURCH-RATES,  an  assessment  made  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  any  parish  in  England  for  meet- 
ing tlie  expenses  of  repairing  the  parish  church. 
The  rate  must  be  agreed  upon  at  a  moetuig  of  the 
churchwardens  and  parishioners,  regularly  called  by 
pubUc intimation  in  the  church;  and  the  law  provides, 
that  "  the  major  part  of  them  tliat  appear  shall  bind 
the  parish,  or  if  none  appear,  the  churchwardens 
alone  may  make  the  rate,  because  they,  and  not  the 
parishioners  are  to  be  cited,  and  punished  in  defect  of 
repairs."  Church-rates  have  for  a  long  time  been 
very  unpopular  in  England.  No  rate  can  be  raised 
at  the  mere  instance  of  the  bishop  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  parisliioners.  Houses  as  well  as  lands 
are  chargeable  with  rates,  and  in  some  places,  as  in 
cities  and  large  towns,  houses  alone  may  be  charged. 
A  rate  for  repairing  the  fabric  of  the  church  is  to  be 
charged  upon  the  land,  and  not  the  person,  but  a 
rate  for  providing  ornaments  is  personal,  upon  the 
goods,  and  not  upon  the  land.  If  a  person  reside 
in  one  parish,  and  has  land  in  another,  which  he 
himself  occupies  there,  he  shall  be  charged  for  the 
land  to  repair  the  church  in  which  the  laud  lies  ;  and 
if  the  lauds  are  let  in  farm,  not  the  landlord,  but  the 
tenant  must  pay.  The  rector  of  a  parish  being  at 
the  whole  charge  of  repairing  the  chancel,  is  not 
liable  to  be  charged  for  repairing  the  body  of  the 
church,  unless  he  happens  to  have  lands  in  the  par- 
ish which  do  not  form  part  of  the  rectory. 

CHURCH  REVENUES.  See  Revenues  (Ec- 
clesiastical). 

CHURCHWARDENS,  officers  of  great  anti- 
ipiity  in  the  Church  of  England,  whose  special 
charge  it  is  to  take  care  of  the  goods  of  the 
church,  and  to  act  as  trustees  for  the  parish- 
ioners.    They  form  a  lay -corporation,  and  may  be 


sued  in  law.  It  is  their  duty  to  repair  the  church, 
imposing  a  rate  upon  the  inhabitants  for  that  object, 
not,  however,  without  their  full  consent  given  at 
a  public  meeting  regularly  called.  Originally  the 
churchwardens  formed  a  sort  of  jury,  for  the  pur 
pose  of  inquiring  into,  and  attesting  any  irregularity 
of  conduct,  either  on  the  part  of  clergy  or  people. 
Hence  they  were  called  synods-men,  by  corruption 
sidesmen,  and  they  are  also  sometimes  tenned  quest- 
men, as  making  inquiry  into  olVences.  The  church- 
wardens or  questmen  are  chosen  the  first  week  after 
Easter,  or  some  week  following,  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  Ordinary.  The  minister  and  parish 
ioners,  in  the  lirst  instance,  endeavour  to  agi-ee  upon 
the  individuals  who  may  be  invited  to  accept  the 
office,  but  should  they  find  themselves  unable  to 
come  to  an  agreement  in  the  matter,  then  the  law 
ordains  that  the  minister  shall  choose  one,  and  the 
parishioners  another.  If,  however,  the  parish  is  en- 
titled by  custom  to  choose  both  churchwardens,  then 
the  minister  cannot  insist  upon  his  right.  They  con- 
tinue only  one  year  in  office,  unless  re-elected.  It 
is  also  provided  by  canon  89,  that  "  all  churchwar- 
dens at  the  end  of  their  year,  or  within  a  month 
after  at  the  most,  shall,  before  the  minister  and  par- 
ishioners, give  up  a  just  account  of  such  money  as 
they  have  received,  and  also  what  particularly  they 
have  bestowed  in  reparations,  and  otherwise  for  the 
use  of  the  church.  And  last  of  all,  going  out  of 
their  office,  they  shall  tridy  deliver  up  to  the  parish- 
ioners whatsoever  money  or  other  things  of  right  be- 
longing to  the  church  or  parish,  which  remaineth  in 
their  hands,  that  it  may  be  delivered  over  by  them 
to  the  next  churchwardens,  by  bill  indented."  The 
usual  practice  is  for  the  rector  of  the  parish  to  choose 
one,  who  is  commonly  called  the  rector's  church- 
warden, and  the  parishioners  assembled  in  the  vestry 
choose  another. 

CHURCHYARD,  ground  set  apart  for  the  burial 
of  the  dead,  and  which  deri\'es  its  name  from  being 
usually  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a 
church.  It  does  not  appear  before  the  sixth  century 
to  have  been  customary  to  ha\e  burial-places  adjoin- 
ing to  the  church,  and  even  then  it  was  contrary  to 
all  laws,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  to  bury  in  the 
church.  About  A.  D.  5G3,  as  Bingham  informs  us, 
the  council  of  Braga  in  Spain  gave  pennission  to 
bury,  if  necessary,  in  the  churchyard  under  the  walls 
of  the  church,  but  forbade  any  to  be  buried  within 
the  church.  The  same  privilege  allowed  in  Spain 
extended,  in  the  course  of  the  same  century,  to 
France,  and  the  custom  of  burial  in  churchyards  was 
gradually  adopted  in  other  countries.  The  conse- 
cration of  such  places  of  interment  is  referred  to  by 
no  writer  before  Gregory  of  Tours,  A.  D.  570,  who 
mentions  that  the  burial-places  in  his  time  were 
usually  consecrated  by  sacerdotal  benediction.  The 
heathens  were  accustomed  to  reckon  such  jilaces 
sacred,  and  to  regard  the  violation  of  them  in  any 
way  as  a  sort  of  sacrilege,  and  Justinian  in  liis  Code 
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applies  to  such  an  offence  both  the  name  and  the 
punishment  of  sacrilege.  From  the  sacredness  at- 
tached to  burial-places,  valuable  ornaments  and  trea- 
sures were  frequently  deposited  in  these  abodes  of 
the  dead.  The  sacred  purposes  to  which  bur}'- 
ing  grounds  were  often  put  among  the  early  Cln-is- 
tians,  may  be  seen  in  the  article  Catacombs.  The 
consecration  of  churchyards  is  treated  of  imder  arti- 
tiole  Cemeteries.  In  England,  the  churchwar- 
dens of  each  parish  are  bound  by  law  to  take  care 
that  the  churchyards  be  well  and  sufficiently  re- 
paired, fenced,  and  maintained  with  walls,  rails,  or 
pales,  according  to  the  custom  in  each  place.  In 
some  cases,  this  duty  devolves  upon  a  proprietor, 
whose  lands  may  happen  to  be  adjoining  to  the 
churcliyard.  Though  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
the  parishioners,  the  churchyard  is  the  freehold  of 
the  parson,  who,  however,  is  not  allowed  to  cut 
down  trees  growing  there  except  for  the  necessary 
repairs  of  the  chancel. 

CIIUYCHU,  the  name  given  to  the  rainbow, 
which  was  worshipped  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Peru,  in  South  America. 

CIAM,  one  of  the  principal  deities  in  the  most 
ancient  rehgion  of  China.  He  was  considered  as  the 
king  of  heaven,  having  dethroned  Leu,  a  former 
king,  and  seized  the  kingdom.  Leu  having  been 
forcibly  excluded  from  heaven,  is  said  still  to  rule  in 
a  mountain  on  earth,  wliile  Ciam  exercises  snpreme 
authority  in  the  heavenly  world.  His  representative 
on  earth  is  regarded  by  the  sect  of  Li-Laokun,  as 
their  high-priest  or  pontiff,  a  dignity  which  lias  been 
hereditary  in  one  family  for  a  thousand  years.  This 
viceroy  of  the  heavenly  king  resides  usually  in  Pe- 
Idn,  and  is  a  great  favourite  at  court,  being  regarded 
as  a  master  in  the  art  of  exorcism,  and  therefore  held 
in  high  estimation. 

CIBORIUM,  a  small  temple  or  tabernacle  placed 
upon  the  altar  of  Roman  Catholic  churches,  and 
containing  the  host  or  consecrated  wafer.  The  Ci- 
borium  is  also  termed  the  Pyx.  In  some  of  the 
more  magnificent  churches  in  ancient  times,  as  in 
that  of  Sancta  Sopliia,  the  altar  was  overshadowed 
with  a  sort  of  canopy,  which,  among  the  Greeks, 
was  usually  termed  Ciboriimi.  This  canopy  was 
raised  in  the  form  of  a  little  turret  upon  four  pil- 
lars at  each  corner  of  the  altar.  The  heads  of 
the  pillars  were  adorned  with  silver  bowls.  The 
top  of  the  canopy  was  in  the  form  of  a  sphere 
adorned  with  graven  flowers,  and  above  the  sphere 
stood  the  cross,  while  the  several  arches  between  the 
pillars  were  hung  with  veils  or  curtains,  which 
served  also  to  conceal  the  whole  altar.  The  term 
Ciborimn  was  anciently  applied  to  denote  this 
canopy,  and  it  is  only  in  modern  times  that  it  came 
to  denote  the  Pyx. 

CIDARIA,  a  surname  of  the  Eleusinian  Demetee 
(wliich  see),  under  which  she  was  worshipped  at 
Pheneus  in  Ai'cadia. 

CILICIUM.    See  Sackcloth. 


CIRCASSIANS  (The  Religion  of  the).  This 
people  inhabit  the  mountain  vallej-s  in  the  northern 
declivities  of  the  Caucasus.  They  are  cliiefly  Mo- 
hammedans, but  there  are  still  remains  of  a  system 
of  Paganism,  which  seems  formerly  to  have  been  the 
universal  religion  of  the  country.  At  one  time,  it 
is  true,  through  the  zeal  of  the  Georgian  queen, 
Thainar,  an  attempt  was  made  to  spread  the  light  of 
Christianity  on  these  shores,  which,  however,  attained 
no  farther  success  than  the  erection  of  a  few  wooden 
crosses  on  the  acclivities  here  and  there.  On  pass- 
ing these  mouldering  remains  of  the  outward  em- 
blems of  the  Christian  faith,  the  people  make  a  hasty 
obeisance,  the  reason  of  which  they  are  unable  to 
explain  in  any  other  way  than  that  their  fathers  had 
done  so  before  them.  Islamism  has  supplanted  the 
ancient  Paganism  of  Circassia,  and  has  diffused  a 
spirit  of  equality  among  the  people,  wliich  has  tended 
to  limit  the  hereditary  power  of  tlie  nobles,  and  to 
raise  the  condition  of  tlie  serf.  Besides,  it  has  con- 
stituted from  sea  to  sea  a  rampart  against  the  en- 
croachments of  tlie  Russians,  and  by  uitroducing  a 
strong  religious  element  into  their  minds,  has  pre- 
vented them  from  yielding  to  the  sway  of  the  czar. 
"  The  bonds  by  which  Circassia,  notwithstanding  her 
independence,"  as  an  intelligent  traveller  well  re- 
marks, "  an  independence  guaranteed  by  the  distinc- 
tions of  race,  customs,  and  language,  is  imited  to 
Turkey,  are  those  of  a  common  faith ;  and  the 
strength  of  these  bonds  must  depend  on  that  of  the 
rehgious  zeal  which  is  so  peculiarly  powerful  with 
Mussulmans,  binding  every  lieart  in  which  it  burns 
in  an  electric  chain  of  sympathy,  an  element  of  ad- 
hesion, strong  as  it  is  subtle,  and  upon  which  the 
sword  makes  no  more  impression  than  it  would  on 
fire  itself."  Strong,  however,  as  is  the  partiality  of 
the  Circassians  for  the  Moslem  faith,  there  are  still 
numerous  traces  of  the  ancient  Pagan  system  which 
formed  the  religion  of  the  country.  As  an  example, 
we  quote  from  'A  Year  among  the  Circassians,'  by  Mr. 
Longworth,  a  description  of  a  Pagan  festival  wluoh 
is  still  observed :  "  The  wooden  representative  of 
the  deity  Seoseres,  consisting  of  a  post,  with  a  stick 
placed  crosswise  towards  the  top,  had  been  planted 
in  the  centre  of  the  grove,  and  the  lads  and  lasses 
had  danced  about  it  in  a  ring.  The  oldest  of  the 
patriarchs  present,  who  officiated  as  priest,  had  then 
come  forward  and  delivered  a  thanksgiving  for  the 
success  of  the  harvest.  Offerings,  in  the  sliape  of 
bread,  honey,  and  triangular  cheesecakes,  and,  lastly, 
an  ample  bowl  of  boza,  were  duly  presented  to  the 
idol ;  but  he  showing  no  stomach  for  them,  they  were 
handed  to  his  votaries,  who  had  apparently  much 
keener  appetites.  To  crown  the  whole,  a  bull  was 
led  to  the  foot  of  the  wooden  deity,  and  there  sacri- 
ficed, having  liis  thi-oat  cut  with  a  cama.  The  car- 
cass was  taken  away,  roasted,  and  afterwards  distri- 
buted to  the  multitude,  that  they  might  eat  and  be 
merry.  This,  in  fact,  seemed  to  be  the  princi|jal 
object  that  had  brought  them  together ;  and  till  Is 
2o  * 
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lainism  can  funiish  an  apology  for  feasting  and  good 
fellowship  as  satisfactorily,  it  seems  improbable  that 
the  joyous  old  Pagan  rites  will  be  hastily  aban- 
doned." But  although  the  Mussulman  creed  has 
failed  in  abolishing  some  of  the  old  Pagan  customs, 
it  has  notwithstanding  obtained  for  itself  a  strong 
footing  in  the  country,  and  exercises  an  influence  over 
the  people  so  powerful  as  to  be  almost  incredible  to 
those  who  have  not  been  intimately  conversant  'with 
the  habits  of  this  singular  nation.  Thus  the  travel- 
ler, from  whom  we  have  already  quoted,  narrates 
the  efl'ect  which  the  ceremony  of  taking  the  national 
oath  administered  npou  the  Koran  had  upon  the 
irunds  of  the  people :  "  The  ceremony  of  taking 
the  oath,  which  was  curious  to  us  as  spectators,  had 
a  deep  and  thrilling  interest  for  those  who  were  en- 
gaged in  it.  We  perceived,  on  iirst  attending  it, 
what  was  meant  by  hanging  the  Koran.  Two  copies 
of  that  book  were  suspended  by  cords  to  a  wooden 
frame  erected  in  the  snow.  It  had,  to  our  eyes,  much 
the  look  of  a  gibbet,  but  was  regarded  mth  feel- 
ings of  the  profoundest  veneration  by  the  supersti- 
tious multitude.  Even  those  who  were  engaged  at 
mark-firing  iu  a  neighbouring  field,  cast  ever  and 
anon  expressive  glances  at  it ;  for  on  this  simple  ap- 
paratus was  enthroned  the  tremeudous  majesty  of 
the  oath,  and  around  it  were  marshalled  the  chief- 
tains, elders,  and  judges  of  the  land ;  while,  one  by 
one,  the  humbled  population  of  that  district  pre- 
sented themselves  before  it,  and  having  abjiu-ed  all 
traffic  and  communication  with  the  Russians,  all  ra- 
pine and  violence  among  themselves,  made  a  public 
confession  of  all  their  former  transgressions.  These 
practices,  as  I  have  before  had  occasion  to  observe, 
inferred  of  themselves  no  degree  of  infamy,  ludess 
tiiey  had  been  previously  renounced  by  oath,  so  that 
there  was  nothing  very  humiliating  in  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  them.  That  which  was  felt  more  se- 
verely was  the  payment  of  fines ;  but,  however  heavy 
their  amount,  none  sought  to  evade  them  by  per- 
Jtu-y ;  and  it  was  a  truly  afl'ecting  spectacle  to  see 
the  gray-headed  warrior,  whose  scars  proclaimed 
liira  a  stranger  to  fear  of  every  other  description, 
thus  powerfully  agitated  before  the  dread  volume  of 
the  Mussulman  law,  and  depositing  his  rifle,  his  bow, 
or  his  pistol,  in  proof  of  his  sincerity." 

A  further  relic  of  that  period  in  the  history  of  Cir- 
cassia,  when  Christianity  had  at  least  some  footing 
in  the  country,  is  to  be  found  in  a  very  ancient  an- 
nual festival  called  Merem,  which  is  still  observed  for 
about  a  fortnight  in  the  month  of  October.  Troops 
of  young  folks  on  tliis  occasion  go  from  house  to 
house  in  succession,  and  spend  the  night  in  dancing, 
singing,  and  mirth  of  every  kind.  Part  of  the  cere- 
mony consists  in  some  of  tlie  company  Iiolding  cakes 
with  cheese  in  tliem,  which  they  wave  about,  while 
all  shout  out  an  invocation  to  Merem,  begging  her 
always  to  send  them  health,  plenty,  and  happiness. 
Tlie  Circassians  allege  that  this  festival  was  anciently 
instituted  iu  honour  of  the  mother  of  Jesus.     Ming- 


led, however,  ^^ath  these  remains  of  a  corrupt  Chris- 
tianity, which  had  once  been  ijitroduced  by  Romish 
missionaries,  the  reUcs  of  ancient  Pagan  superstition 
are  still  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Thus  Tschible,  the  god  of  thunder,  war,  and  justice,  is 
regarded  as  entitled  to  the  best  sheep  of  the  flock  when 
a  victory  is  gained,  and  this  deity  confers  sanctity 
on  every  object  which  he  condescends  to  smite  with 
lightning.  As  an  mstance  of  this,  ilr.  Bell,  in  his 
'  Jounial  of  a  Residence  in  Circassia,'  relates  the  fol- 
lowing incident ;  "  On  the  evening  of  the  19th,  in 
ascending  the  small  valley  of  Kwafl:'  to  seek  quarters 
for  the  night,  I  saw  parties  of  people  diverging  from 
it  for  then'  homes.  We  then  came  to  a  lofty  pole, 
which  was  firmly  planted  in  the  groimd.  On  the  up- 
per end  was  transfixed  the  head  of  a  goat,  whose  skin 
stretched  by  sticks  waved  from  the  pole  like  a  ban- 
ner in  the  breeze, — close  at  hand  were  a  sort  of 
canopy  formed  by  four  poles,  with  a  flat  roof  of 
branches  and  leaves  thickly  intertwined,  and  a  small 
circular  inclosure  of  stout  wicker-work.  The  latter 
I  found  to  be  the  sacred  spot  on  which  the  goat  had 
received  his  blessed  death  by  a  thunderbolt,  while 
his  mortal  remains — saving  the  head  and  skin  afore- 
mentioned— were  inclosed  in  the  roof  of  the  canopy. 
Immediately  adjoining  these  trophies,  a  large  circu- 
lar space  of  the  grass  trodden  and  withered,  showed 
where  the  males  and  females  of  the  neighbourhood 
had  danced  and  feasted  during  the  three  preceding 
days,  in  commemoration  of  the  honour  conferred  on 
tills  valley  by  Tschible,  the  spirit  of  thunder." 

The  same  writer,  who  spent  three  years  in  Cir 
cassia,  and  had  thus  ample  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  this 
singular  people,  gives  the  following  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  strange  combination  of  Christianity 
with  Paganism,  which  forms  a  marked  peculiarity 
of  their  religion  :  "  Luca  has  just  been  attending 
a  celebration  at  one  of  the  numerous  crosses  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  each  of  wliich  it  appears 
has  its  special  day.  The  rites  appear  to  be  a  mix- 
ture of  those  of  Christianity  and  of  some  other  faith. 
On  this  occasion  only  about  fifty  persons  were  pre- 
sent, each  of  whom  who  is  head  of  a  family  brought 
with  him  a  table  or  tables  for  refreshments.  Besides 
these  two  or  three  goats  were  sacrificed,  lighted 
tapers  being  placed  at  their  heads  at  the  time,  while 
others  were  placed  on  the  cross.  At  a  short  distance 
from  the  latter  the  tables  were  arranged,  and  each 
person  on  passing  them  took  oti'  his  bonnet ;  but  no 
one  approached  the  cross  excepting  some  three  or 
four  uulivlduals  who  said  aloud  a  short  prayer — an 
invocation  to  the  Deity  for  the  averting  from  them 
of  war,  pestilence,  and  every  other  evil,  and  sending 
them  plenteous  harvest  and  hai)i)iness.  On  iqiproach- 
ing  the  cross  and  saying  the  pr.iycr,  one  of  tlicse  in- 
dividuals held  in  one  hand  some  of  the  eatables  taken 
from  the  tables,  and  in  the  other  a  bowl  of  the  na- 
tional drink,  shuat,  which  were  then  distributed 
among  the  congregation." 
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Upon  the  race  of  tlie  AdighiS  in  Circassia,  Pa- 
ganism seems  to  have  a  tinner  liold  tlian  upon  other 
tribes  of  the  Caucasus.  Besides  tlie  spirit  of  tliun- 
der,  who  is  lield  in  great  veneration,  there  are  otlier 
deities  wliicli  are  also  worshipped.  Among  tliese 
•nay  be  mentioned  TIfps,  tlie  god  of  fire,  who  appears 
to  have  been  a  legacy  from  the  ancient  Persians  ; 
and  Iso^serisch,  the  god  of  wind  and  water,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  the  elements  under  his  control. 
This  latter  deity  is  more  especially  honomed  by 
those  who  have  relatives  at  sea.  The  mode  of 
worship  in  this  case  is  curious.  The  ofi'erings  to 
the  god  are  placed  on  a  stream  communicating 
with  the  ocean,  and  his  answers  as  to  the  fate  of 
the  absent  about  whom  he  is  consulted,  are  heard  in 
the  rustling  of  the  wind,  or  seen  in  the  passage  of 
the  clouds.  The  other  principal  deities  adored  by 
the  Circassians  are  Mesitcha,  the  god  of  the  forests, 
under  whose  sacred  oaks,  after  the  manner  of  the  an- 
cient Scandinavians,  tlie  nation  holds  its  councils ; 
Sclcutcha,  the  god  of  travellers,  who  rewards  hospita- 
lity, reminding  the  Hellenist  of  Zeus  Xcnios ;  Pe- 
Icoasch,  a  sort  of  njnnph  or  naiad ;  and  Ackin,  the 
god  of  lionied  cattle,  in  honour  of  whom  the  cow  is 
said  voluntarily  to  leave  the  herd,  and  to  march 
readily  to  the  place  of  sacrifice,  a  willing  victim  to 
a  venerated  deity. 

Thus  among  the  tribes  of  the  Caucasus  does  the 
strange  phenomenon  present  itself  of  a  religion  com- 
pounded of  two  elements  the  most  heterogeneous, 
Christianity  and  Paganism,  the  latter,  however,  so 
completely  preponderating,  that  it  is  now  difficult  to 
discover  among  the  people  any  distinct  traces  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

The  Circassians  are  a  brave,  warlike,  independent 
people,  who  have  defied  for  many  years  all  the  armies 
sent  by  Russia  to  subdue  them.  The  Russians  have 
been  obliged  to  erect  a  line  of  fortresses  along  the 
banks  of  the  Kuban  and  Terek,  in  order  to  check 
their  invasions.  The  largest  tribe  dwells  in  the  dis- 
strict  of  Daghestan,  on  the  banks  of  the  Caspian, 
where,  under  the  command  of  Schamyl,  their  indo- 
mitable chief,  they  have  often  set  the  Russians  at 
defiance.  Tlieir  form  of  government  is  strictly  feu- 
dal, their  habits  of  life  loose  and  predatory,  and  their 
moral  character  deeply  degraded  by  the  custom  which 
has  long  prevailed  of  selling  their  daughters  as 
slaves,  the  Circassian  women  having  been  always  in 
great  request  as  wives  by  the  rich  Turks.  The 
number  of  their  chiefs  or  uzdens  is  reckoned  at  1,500, 
and  that  of  the  whole  population  amounts  to  above 
200,000. 

CIRCE,  a  famous  sorceress  of  antiquit}'.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  Hyperion  by  Aerope,  according 
to  some,  and  a  daughter  of  jEetes  by  Hecate,  accord- 
ing to  others.  She  had  her  residence  on  the  island 
of  JEixa,  where  she  was  visited  by  Odysseus,  who  re- 
mained with  her  a  whole  year. 

CIRCEXSIAN  GAMES,  a  festival  instituted  by 
Romulus,  the  founder  of  the  city  of  Rome.     They 


were  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  god  Consus,  the 
god  of  counsel,  and  hence  they  were  at  first  termed 
Consuales.  When  the  Circus  INIaximus  was  after- 
wards erected  by  Tarquinius  Prisons,  and  the  games 
were  held  in  that  magnificent  building,  they  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Circenses,  in  honour  of  the  unri- 
valled structure.  The  games  commenced  with  a 
procession,  in  which  the  statues  of  the  gods  were 
carried  upon  wooden  platforms,  which  were  borne 
upon  the  shoulders  of  men.  The  hea^•y  statues  were 
drawn  along  upon  wheeled  cars.  There  were  six 
difi'erent  kinds  of  games  practised  on  the  occasion. 
1.  Chariot  races.  2.  An  equestrian  battle,  which 
was  simply  a  mock  fight  by  young  men  of  rank.  3.  A 
representation  of  a  battle,  with  a  regular  camp,  in 
the  circus.  4.  Wrestling.  5.  Hunting.  6.  A  re- 
presentation of  a  sea-fight.  Part  of  the  games  were 
abolished  by  Constantine  the  Great,  and  another 
part  by  the  Goths  ;  but  the  chariot  races  continued  at 
Constantinople  till  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
Circensian  games  were  held  in  great  estimation,  and 
hence  received  the  name  of  Ludi  jSIagni,  great 
games.  The  celebration  continued  four  days,  be- 
ginning oil  the  15th  of  September.  They  were  vo- 
tive offerings,  which  were  gifts  conditionally  pro- 
mised to  the  gods,  imder  the  solemn  obligation  of  a 
vow.  Kenuet,  accordingly,  when  speaking  of  vo- 
tive games,  says :  "Such  particularly  were  the  Ludi 
Magni,  often  mentioned  in  historians,  especially  by 
Livy.  Thus,  he  informs  us,  that  in  the  year  of  the 
city  five  hundred  and  thirty- six,  Fabius  Jlaximus, 
the  dictator,  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  gods,  and 
to  obtain  success  against  the  Carthaginian  power, 
upon  the  direction  of  the  Sibylline  oracles,  vowed 
the  great  games  to  Jupiter,  with  a  prodigious  sum 
to  be  expended  at  them  ;  besides  three  hundred  oxen 
to  be  sacrificed  to  Jupiter,  and  several  others  to  the 
rest  of  the  deities.  M.  Acilius,  the  consul,  did  the 
same  thing  in  the  war  against  Antiochus.  And  we 
have  some  examples  of  these  games  being  made  quiii- 
qitennial,  or  to  return  every  five  years.  They  were 
celebrated  with  Circensian  sports  four  days  together." 
CIRCLE,  the  symbol  of  eternitj'  among  the  an- 
cient Egyptians,  Persians,  and  Hindus.  The  year, 
in  performing  its  revolution,  forms  a  circle  or  ring, 
without  beginning  or  end,  and  thus  analogous  to 
eternity.  Sanchoniathon  tells  us,  that  the  Egyp- 
tians represented  the  world  under  the  figure  of  a 
fiery  circle,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  Knej>h,  imder 
the  form  of  a  serpent.  Pythagoras  placed  fire  in 
the  centre  of  the  celestial  sphere,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  circular.  Among  the  ancient  Celtic 
remains,  several  stones  are  frequently  found  placed 
in  a  circle,  with  a  large  stone  in  the  centre.  The 
solar  year  among  the  Egyptians  was  symbolized  by 
the  golden  circle  of  King  Osymandyas.  It  played  a 
conspicuous  part  among  the  architectural  decorations 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  was  divided  into  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  segments.  Among  the  ancient 
Britons  and  Gauls,  the  Druids  performed  circulai 
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dances  around  the  sacred  oak-tree,  in  honour  at  once 
of  the  tree,  and  the  deity  who  was  supposed  to 
dwell  in  it. 

CIRCU.MCFJ-LIONS,  a  sect  of  Douatists  wliich 
arose  in  North  Africa  in  the  fourth  century.  They 
received  their  name,  which  signifies  vagrants,  from 
the  celhc,  or  cottages  of  the  peasants  around  which 
(circiim)  they  hovered,  having  no  certain  dwelling- 
place.  They  styled  themselves  Agonistici  (which 
see),  or  combatants,  pretending  that  they  were  com- 
bating and  vanquishing  the  devil.  They  are  repre- 
sented as  having  despised  labour,  and  subsisted  en- 
tirely upon  alms,  having  evidently  sprung  from  the 
ancient  Ascetics.  Whilst  the  Pagans  were  still  in 
power,  parties  of  these  CirciimcelUons  had  often  de- 
molished the  idols  on  their  estates,  and  thus  exposed 
themselves  to  martyrdom  for  their  zeal.  In  A.  D. 
317,  Constantine  addressed  a  rescript  to  the  North 
African  bishops  and  communities,  calling  upon  them 
to  exercise  forbearance  towards  these  ardent  icono- 
clasts. Nor  was  this  toleration  only  temporary,  butdur- 
ing  the  whole  of  the  emperor's  life  they  experienced 
the  utmost  tenderness  at  his  hands.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  they  had  demolished  a  church  which  he 
had  caused  to  be  erected  for  the  Catholics  in  the  town 
of  Constantina,  he  ordered  it  to  be  rebuilt  at  his  own 
expense,  without  demanding  indemnification  from 
the  Douatists.  The  death  of  Constantine  produced  a 
complete  change  in  the  imperial  policy.  The  AVest- 
ern  Emperor  Constans,  to  whom  North  Africa  fell 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  set  himself  to  attempt 
the  union  of  the  Douatists  once  more  to  the  domi- 
nant church.  At  first  he  endeavoured,  by  the  distribu- 
tion of  money  under  the  name  of  alms,  to  win  over 
the  Donatist  churches.  These  means,  however, 
having  proved  unavailing,  more  forcible  measm-es 
were  resorted  to.  The  Donatists  were  ordered  to 
be  deprived  of  their  churches,  and  to  be  attacked  by 
armed  troops  while  assembled  for  divine  worship. 
Bribery  and  persecution  were  alike  ineflectual. 
"What  has  the  emperor  to  do  with  the  church?" 
was  the  scornful  language  with  whicli  Donatus, 
bishop  of  Carthage,  repelled  the  advances  of  the 
emissaries  of  the  com-t.  The  Donatists  now  became 
still  more  enraged  with  the  dominant  church,  and 
began  openly  to  avow  their  decided  opposition  to 
any  union,  of  whatever  kind,  between  the  Cluu'ch  and 
the  State.  This  doctrine  was  quite  in  unison  with 
the  views  and  feelings  of  the  Circumcellions.  The 
extravagant  steps  to  which  they  now  resorted,  and 
the  hot  persecution  whicli  ensued,  are  thus  described 
by  Neander :  "  They  roved  about  the  country,  pre- 
tending to  be  tlie  protectors  of  the  oppres.sed  and 
suffering — a  sacred  band  who  were  fighting  for  the 
rights  of  God.  Perliaps  tliey  rightly  perceived  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  in  tlie  relation  between  the 
proprictfjrs  and  their  oftentimes  heavily  oppressed 
boors,  between  masters  and  slaves,  that  was  at  va- 
riance wilh  the  spirit  anrl  doctrines  of  CIn-islianity. 
But  in  the  way  in  which  thci/  were  disposed  to  bet- 


ter the  matter,  all  civil  order  must  be  turned  into 
confusion.  They  took  the  part  of  all  debtors  against 
their  creditors  :  their  chiefs,  Fasir  and  Axid,  who 
styled  themselves  the  leaders  of  the  sons  of  the  Uoly 
One,  sent  threatening  letters  to  all  creditors,  in 
which  they  were  ordered  to  give  up  the  obliga- 
tions of  their  debtors.  Whoever  refused  to  obey 
was  attacked  on  his  own  estate  by  the  furious  com- 
pany, and  might  congratulate  himself  if  he  could  pur- 
chase back  his  life  by  the  remission  of  the  debt. 
Wlienever  they  met  a  master  with  his  slave,  they 
obliged  the  former  to  take  the  place  of  the  latter. 
They  compelled  venerable  heads  of  families  to  per- 
form the  most  menial  services.  All  slaves  who  com- 
plained of  their  masters,  whether  justly  or  unjustly, 
were  sure  of  finding  with  them  assistance  and  the 
means  of  revenge.  Several  of  the  Donatist  bishops, 
desirous  of  clearing  their  party  from  the  reproach  of 
being  the  abettors  or  advocates  of  such  atrocities, 
when  they  found  themselves  unable  to  produce  any 
effect  by  their  representations  on  the  fanatics,  are 
said  to  have  besought  themselves  the  inteqiosition 
of  the  civil  power  against  men  who  refused  to  be 
governed  and  set  right  by  the  church  ;  and  thus  gave 
the  first  occasion  for  resorting  to  force  for  the  pur- 
pose of  checking  the  outrages  of  the  Circumcellions. 
Now  came  in  those  exhortations  of  Donatus,  and 
other  like-minded  bishops,  to  exche  the  Circumcel- 
lions to  revolt.  Their  ferocious  deeds  furnished  a 
welcome  pretext  for  resorting  to  other  persecuting 
measures.  It  was  determined  that  the  unity  of  the 
church  should  be  forcibly  restored;  the  Donatists 
were  to  be  deprived  of  their  churches,  and  compelled 
to  worship  with  the  Catholics.  It  cannot  be  exactly 
determined  how  much,  in  all  that  was  done,  pro- 
ceeded from  imperial  edicts,  and  how  much  from  the 
despotism,  the  passion,  or  the  cruelty,  of  individual 
commanders.  Force  continually  excited  the  fanatic 
spirit  still  more ;  the  report  spread  that  the  emperor's 
image  was  set  up  after  the  Pagan  manner  in  the 
churches,  and  the  worship  paid  to  it  which  is  due 
only  to  God.  Many  Donatist  bishops  and  clergy- 
men, many  Circumcellions,  fell  victims  to  the  perse- 
cution. It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  reporters 
of  the  facts  on  the  Catholic  side  would  seek  to  cur- 
tail, and  those  on  the  other  side  to  exaggerate,  the 
truth ;  hence  an  accurate  statement  is  out  of  the 
question.  Certain  it  is,  that  many  Circwncellions 
sought  only  the  glory  of  mai-tyrdom.  Finally  it 
came  to  that  pass,  that  they  threw  themselves  from 
precipices,  cast  themselves  into  the  fire,  and  hired 
others  to  kill  them.  The  most  eminent  bishops  of 
the  Donatist  [larty,  such  as  Donatus  of  Carthage, 
were  exiled ;  and  thus  it  was  imagined  a  final  check 
had  been  given  to  the  resistance  of  the  Donatists. 
So  much  the  more  violent  was  the  reaction  when  a 
change  of  political  relations  took  place,  and  the  party 
hitherto  oppressed  tliereby  recovered  once  more  its 
freedom.  This  came  about  under  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Juhan,  in  the  year  3G1.     The  Donatists, 
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in  conformity  with  their  peculiar  pi-inciples,  were 
quite  satisfied  that  Christianity  should  cease,  under 
the  Pagan  ruler,  to  be  the  dominant  religion  of  the 
state.  Their  bishops  transmitted  to  him  a  petition, 
in  which  they  besought  a  ruler  who  regarded  only 
justice,  to  rescind  the  unjust  decrees  that  had  been 
issued  against  them.  There  could  be  no  ditBculty  in 
obtaining  a  favourable  answer,  since  the  petition 
perfectly  agreed  with  the  principles  of  tliis  emperor. 
He  therefore  issued  an  edict  by  which  everything 
which  under  the  preceding  reign  had  been  unlawfully 
ucdertaken  against  tliem,  was  to  be  annulled.  As 
they  were  now  reinstated  in  possession  of  the  churches 
which  had  been  taken  from  them,  their  separatist 
fanaticism  displayed  itself  in  the  wildest  freaks. 
They  regarded  those  churches,  and  the  church  furni- 
ture, as  having  been  stained  and  polluted  by  the  use 
which  the  profane  had  made  of  them  while  they  were 
in  their  possession ;  they  daslied  the  utensils  of  the 
church  to  pieces  ;  they  painted  over  the  walls  of  the 
churches ;  they  polished  down  the  altars,  or  re- 
moved them  entirely  from  the  churches." 

The  CircumcelUons  were  the  most  zealous  party 
of  the  DONATISTJS  (which  see),  and  in  their  doc- 
trinal views  agreed  with  tliat  sect.  They  counted 
it  their  duty  to  take  the  sword  in  defence  of  their 
religious  principles,  and  thus  multitudes  of  them 
perished  by  the  sword,  though  the  sect  was  not  to- 
tally suppressed  before  the  seventh  century. 

CIRCUMCISION,  a  solemn  rite  practised  by  the 
Jews  and  various  other  nations  from  very  early 
times.  Considerable  discussion  has  been  raised  as 
to  the  period  at  whicli  it  was  first  instituted,  but  the 
earliest  authentic  record  of  its  appointment  is  found 
in  Gen.  xvii.  10,  11,  "Tliis  is  my  covenant,  which 
ye  shall  keep,  between  me  and  you  and  thy  seed 
after  thee  ;  Every  man  child  among  you  shall  be  cir- 
cumcised. And  ye  shall  circumcise  the  flesh  of  your 
foreskin;  and  it  shall  be  a  token  of  the  covenant 
betwixt  me  and  you."  From  this  passage  it  plainly 
appears,  that  the  rite  was  appointed  to  be  observed 
by  Abraliam  and  his  male  descendants  in  aU  genera- 
tions, as  the  sign  or  token  of  a  covenant  wliich  God 
made  with  the  Jews.  Herodotus,  who  hved  more 
than  a  thousand  years  after  the  days  of  Moses,  is  the 
most  ancient  profane  writer  who  adverts  to  the  cus- 
tom, and  he  declares  it  to  have  existed  long  before 
his  time  among  several  nations,  particularly  the 
Egyptians  and  Ethiopians.  Some  have  earnestly 
contended  that  the  practice  was  first  known  among 
the  Egyptians,  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  we 
learn  from  the  narrative  of  Moses,  that  the  IsraeUtes 
were  circumcised  before  they  went  down  into  Egypt, 
and,  therefore,  could  not  have  learned  the  rite  m  that 
country.  Besides,  from  the  writings  of  Moses,  which, 
not  to  speak  of  their  inspiration,  are  admitted  on  all 
hands  to  be  the  most  ancient  historical  records  in 
existence,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Egyptians 
had  ever  practised  that  rite  previous  to  its  first  in- 
stitution in  the  case  of  Abraliam.     Nay,  we  are  in- 


formed expressly,  that  Abraham  circumcised  tlie 
men-servants  whom  lie  had  brouglit  with  him  out  o£ 
Egypt.  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  also,  both  of  tliera 
rank  the  Egyptians  among  the  uncircumcised.  Thus 
Ezek.  xxxi.  18,  "  To  whom  art  thou  thus  hke  in 
glory  and  in  greatness  among  the  trees  of  Eden  ? 
yet  slialt  thou  be  brought  down  with  the  trees  of 
Eden  unto  the  nether  parts  of  the  earth  :  thou  slialt 
lie  in  tlie  midst  of  the  uncircumcised  with  them  that 
be  slain  by  the  sword.  This  is  Pharaoh  and  all  his 
multitude,  saith  the  Lord  God."  Jer.  ix.  25,  26, 
"  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will 
punish  all  them  which  are  circumcised  with  the  un- 
circumcised ;  Egypt,  and  Judah,  and  Edom,  and  the 
chilth-en  of  Aramon,  and  Moab,  and  all  that  are  m 
the  utmost  corners,  that  dwell  in  the  wilderness  :  for 
all  these  nations  are  uncircumcised,  and  all  the  house 
of  Israel  are  uncircumcised  in  the  heart."  It  ap- 
pears to  be  i;ir  more  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
Egyptians  had  borrowed  the  rite  from  the  Israelites. 
The  question  naturally  arises,  what  were  the  objects 
to  be  served  by  the  institution  of  the  rite  of  circum- 
cision ?  It  may  be  viewed  in  a  twofold  aspect,  as  a 
sign  and  a  seal.  The  first  and  most  obvious  design 
of  this  rite,  was  to  be  a  sign  or  token  of  the  cove- 
nant which  God  entered  into  with  the  Jews  in  the 
person  of  their  father  Abraham.  It  was  a  distin- 
guishing mark  upon  every  male  Israelite,  separat- 
ing the  nation  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  denot- 
ing their  peculiar  relation  to  the  true  God  as  his  own 
chosen,  covenanted  people.  And  still  furtlier,  this 
expressive  rite  was  a  memorial  to  Abraham  and  his 
posterity  of  their  engagement  to  be  the  Lord's  people, 
dedicated  to  his  service.  Bearing  about  in  his  body 
this  distinguishing  mark,  the  Israelite  was  continually 
reminded  that  he  was  under  the  most  solemn  obliga- 
tions to  be  devoted  to  the  glory  of  his  covenant  God. 
Circumcision  seems  also,  from  various  passages  of 
Scripture,  to  have  been  designed  to  convey,  as  in  a 
figm-e,  some  very  important  moral  truths.  Thus  it 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  "  putting  off  the  whole 
body  of  sin,"  "  crucifying  the  flesh  with  its  atl'ections 
and  lusts,"  "  cu-cumcising  the  heart,  to  love  the  Lord 
with  all  the  heart,  and  all  the  soul."  And  Jeremiah 
expresses  the  figurative  bearing  of  the  ordinance  still 
more  strongly,  iv.  4,  "  Circumcise  yourselves  to  the 
Lord,  and  take  away  the  foreskins  of  your  heart,  ye 
men  of  Judah  and  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  :  lest  my 
fury  come  fortli  like  fire,  and  burn  that  none  can 
quench  it,  because  of  the  evil  of  your  doings."  The 
apostle  Paul,  in  Rom.  iv.  9 — 13,  teaches  us  still  farther, 
that  chcumcision  is  "  a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of 
faitli,"  or  in  other  words,  a  figurative  representation 
of  that  circumcision  of  the  heart  which  is  an  inward 
seal  of  justification  by  faith.  Such  were  some  of  the 
designs  wliich  Jehovah  seems  to  have  had  in  view  in 
enjoining  the  observance  of  this  rite  upon  Abraham 
and  his  posterity.  The  Jews  are  frequently  termed 
in  Scripture  "  the  circumcision,"  while  the  Gentiles 
are  called  "  the  uucircumcision."     Jesus  Christ  hun- 
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self,  being  a  Jew,  was  circumcised  that  lie  miglit  be 
made  under  the  law,  and  thus  lifted  to  redeem  them 
that  were  under  tlie  law.  No  uncircumcised  persons 
were  reckoned  members  of  the  Jewish  church,  or 
could  partake  of  the  great  festivals,  particularly  the 
Passover. 

The  Jewish  nation,  without  exception,  continued 
tenaciously  to  practise  circumcision  throughout  their 
whole  histoiy,  until  the  formation  of  the  Christian 
church,  when  a  Judaizing  party  arose  among  the  con- 
verts from  Judaism  to  Christianity,  who  maintained 
the  perpetual  obligation  of  the  Law  of  Moses.  For  a 
time  they  not  a  little  disturbed  the  church,  and  en- 
deavoured to  force  Paul  to  yield  to  their  views  in 
circumcising  Titus,  a  Gentile  convert,  who  had  ac- 
companied him  to  Jerusalem.  Paul  successfully  re- 
sisted their  pretensions,  but  soon  afterwards  he  was 
followed  to  Antioch  by  some  of  the  party,  wlio 
raised  a  controversy,  which  threatened  to  produce  a 
schism  in  the  church.  The  matter  was  referred  to  a 
council  of  the  apostles  and  elders,  which  was  sum- 
moned to  meet  at  Jerusalem.  After  a  full  consider- 
ation of  the  subject,  the  council  decided  that  circum- 
cision was  not  to  be  regarded  as  binding  upon  the 
Gentiles,  and  notliing  farther  was  exacted  from  them 
than  "  the  abstaining  from  meats  offered  to  idols,  and 
from  blood,  and  from  things  strangled,  and  from  for- 
nication." This  decree,  which  was  characterized  by 
the  most  consummate  wisdom,  was  obviously  de- 
signed for  a  transition  period  of  the  church's  history, 
and  to  last  only  for  a  time,  as  appears  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  as  referring  to  a  mere  temporary 
difficulty,  and  also  from  the  conduct  of  Paul,  who,  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  apostleship,  as  we  leam  from 
Rom  xiv.  2,  and  1  Cor.  viii.,  does  not  seem  to  have 
insisted  upon  its  uniform  observance  in  every  parti- 
cular. 

Circumcision  was  appointed  to  be  performed  on 
the  eighth  day,  and  so  strict  are  the  Jews  in  observ- 
ing this,  that  even  when  that  day  happens  to  be  the 
Sabbatli,  they  perform  the  operation  notwithstand- 
ing, according  to  the  common  proverb,  that  "the 
Sabbath  gives  place  to  circumcision."  The  parents 
who  neglected  this  ordinance  were  commanded  to  be 
cut  off  from  among  the  people,  and  the  Beth-Din,  or 
House  of  Judgment,  was  to  see  it  performed.  The 
father  of  a  child  may  perform  the  operation  of  cir- 
cumcision if  he  chooses,  but  in  every  synagogue 
there  is  an  individual  to  whom  the  office  is  generally 
committed,  aiul  who  must  be  a  Jew,  a  man  of  expe- 
rience, vigilance,  and  industry.  Women  not  being 
circumcised  themselves,  cannot  assume  the  office  of 
circumcisers,  imless  it  be  absolutely  necessary,  no  man 
being  at  hand.  It  is  not  lawful  for  a  Christian  to 
circumcise,  but  if  at  any  time  the  rite  has  been  per- 
formed by  a  CIn'istian,  some  of  the  l)lood  must  be 
afterwards  drawn  from  the  circumcised  part  by  an 
Israelite  before  the  sacrament  can  be  considered  as 
valid.  A  circumciser  may  be  known  by  his  long 
and  sharp  nails,  which  arc  the  badge  of  Ids  profes- 


sion. The  instrument  employed  in  operating  m:iv 
be  of  any  material  used  for  cutting,  as  stone,  glass, 
or  wood,  but  a  very  sharp  steel  knife  is  generally 
used.  Among  the  richer  Jews  the  haft  is  some- 
times cased  with  silver,  and  embellished  with  jewels. 

Along  with  tlie  circumciser  there  is  associated  in 
the  ceremony  another  individual,  usually  termed 
the  Biml-Berhh  or  master  of  the  covenant.  The 
proper  time  for  performing  the  operation  is  between 
the  rising  and  tlie  setting  of  the  sun,  usually  in  the 
morning  when  tlie  child  is  fasting.  It  may  either  be 
performed  in  the  sjTiagogue  or  in  some  room  of  the 
father's  dwelling-house.  The  ceremony  itself  is  thus 
described  in  a  Modern  History  of  the  Jews:  ''The 
moniing  of  the  eighth  day  being  arrived,  and  all 
things  prepared,  two  seats  covered  with  rich  carpets 
are  placed,  and,  when  in  the  sjmagogue,  near  the  holy 
ark.  Then  comes  the  '  master  of  the  covenant,'  and 
sits  down  in  one  of  the  seats,  while  the  Mohel  or  cir- 
cumciser, stands  by  him.  Then  several  Jews  follow, 
one  of  whom  cries  with  a  loud  voice,  to  bring  all 
things  which  are  necessary  for  the  solemn  operation. 
Several  boys  follow.  One  carrying  a  large  torch., 
in  which  are  placed  twelve  candles,  to  represent  the 
twelve  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel.  Next  two 
more,  carrying  cups  full  of  red  wine,  another  caiTy- 
ing  the  circumcising  knil'e,  which  is  formed  of  stone, 
glass,  iron,  or  commonly  similar  to  a  razor,  and 
among  the  opulent,  set  in  silver,  or  adorned  with 
precious  stones.  And  another  boy  brings  a  dish  of 
sand,  while  the  last  boy  brings  a  dish  of  oil,  in  which 
are  clean  rags  to  be  applied  to  the  wound.  Before 
the  infant  is  circumcised,  he  is  carefully  washed,  and 
laid  in  clean  clothes,  because  no  prayers  can  be  of- 
fered for  him  while  he  is  defiled.  All  things  being 
thus  prepared,  the  boys  and  all  present  stand  iu  a 
circle,  and  the  circumciser  in  the  centre.  Some  of 
whom  generally  bring  spices,  cloves,  cinnamon,  and 
wine,  to  give  to  any  person  if  he  should  fixint  during 
the  operation. 

"  The  god-father  then  sits  down  upon  one  of  these 
seats,  and  the  circumciser  before  him,  who  sings  the 
song  of  Moses  after  Israel  had  passed  through  the 
Red  sea.  The  women  then  bring  the  child  to  the 
door  of  the  synagogue,  but  they  are  not  permitted  to 
enter ;  but  the  god-father  goes  and  takes  the  child, 
and  sits  down  with  him  iu  his  seat,  and  cries  with  a 
loud  voice,  saying,  '  Blessed  be  he  that  cometli,'  by 
whom  is  understood  Elias,  who  they  suppose 
comes  to  occupy  the  empty  seat,  because  the  Jews 
have  a  tradition  among  them,  that  he  is  always 
present  at  the  baptizing  of  every  child,  and  for  him 
the  empty  scat  is  placed ;  therefore  when  that  seat 
is  prepared,  they  say  'This  seat  is  for  the  prophet 
Elias.'  They  also  suppose  that  unless  he  is  invit( d 
he  will  not  come. 

"  The  child  is  then  laid  upon  tlie  knees  of  the  god- 
father, and  the  circumciser  takes  the  knife  iVum  the 
boy,  and  with  a  loud  voice  says,  '  Blessed  be  thou,  0 
God,  our  ]>ord,  King  of  the  world,  who  hast  sane- 
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tified  us  with  thy  commandments,  and  given  us  the 
covenant  of  circumcision.'  Meanwhile  lie  jjerfonns 
the  operation,  throws  the  cut  off  part  among  the 
sand,  and  restores  the  knife  to  the  boy.  From  an- 
other boy  he  takes  the  cup  of  red  wine,  drinks  a 
mouthful,  and  squirts  some  of  it  upon  the  inftmt, 
andwitli  it  washes  away  the  blood,  and  binds  up  the 
wound,  having  anointed  it  with  oil.  The  ceremony 
being  ended,  the  father  of  the  child  says,  '  Blessed 
be  thou,  O  God,  our  Lord,  King  of  the  world,  who 
hast  sanctilied  us  in  thy  commandments,  and  hast 
commanded  us  to  succeed  into  the  covenant  of  our 
father  Abraham.'  To  this,  all  the  congregation  re- 
[)ly,  '  As  this  infant  has  happily  succeeded  into  the 
covenant  of  our  fatlier  Abraham,  so  happily  shall  he 
succeed  into  the  possession  of  the  law  of  Moses,  into 
marriage  also,  and  other  good  works.'  Then  the 
circumciser  washes  himself,  and  tlie  god-father  ris- 
ing, and  standing  opposite  to  the  circuraciser,  takes 
the  other  cup  of  wme,  and  prays  over  the  infant, 
saying,  '  0  our  God,  God  of  our  fiithers,  strengthen 
and  preserve  this  infant  to  his  father  and  mother,  and 
grant  that  his  name  among  the  people  of  Israel  may 
be  called  Isaac,  (here  he  names  the  child,)  who  was  the 
son  of  Abraham.  Let  the  father  rejoice  in  him  that 
came  out  of  his  loins.  Let  the  mother  rejoice  in  the 
fridt  of  her  womb,  as  it  is  written,  '  thy  father  and 
thy  motlier  shall  be  glad,  and  she  that  bare  thee  shall 
rejoice.'  And  God  says  by  the  prophet,  '  when  I 
passed  by  thee,  and  saw  thee  polluted  in  thine  own 
blood,  I  said  unto  thee,  when  thou  wast  in  thy  blood. 
Live ;  yea,  I  said  unto  thee  when  thou  wast  in  thy 
blood.  Live.'  Here  the  circumciser  puts  his  finger 
into  the  other  cup,  in  which  he  had  spilt  the  Ijlood, 
and  moistens  the  lips  of  the  child  three  times  with 
that  wine,  supposing  that  he  shall  live  longer,  be- 
cause of  the  blood  of  his  circumcision.  Then  stand- 
ing near  to  the  ark,  he  prays  for  the  whole  congre- 
gation, and  particularly  for  long  life  to  the  parents 
and  to  the  boy.  The  cut  off  part  is  cast  into  the 
sand,  in  allusion  to  that  promise,  '  I  will  make  thy 
seed  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,'  and  that  of  Balaam, 
'Who  can  number  the  dust  of  Jacob?'  that  is,  his 
posterity,  wliose  foreskin  is  cast  into  the  dust.  By 
this  also,  they  say  that  the  curse  upon  the  serpent  is 
fidfilled,  '  Dust  shalt  thou  eat,'  that  is  this  skin  in 
the  dust,  so  that  the  serpent  can  have  no  more  power 
over  them.  The  child  being  thus  made  a  Jew,  they 
return  home,  and  restore  him  to  his  mother's  arms." 
When  a  Jewish  child  is  sick  on  the  eighth  day, 
circumcision  is  postponed.  In  a  ease  of  acute  dis- 
ease affecting  the  whole  body,  it  is  deferred  seven 
days  after  the  child  is  perfectly  recovered,  but  if  the 
disease  be  slight  or  partial,  the  ceremony  is  per- 
formed immediately  on  recovery.  If  the  child  die 
before  the  eighth  day,  being  uncircumcised,  the  ope- 
ration is  performed  upon  the  dead  body  in  the  burial 
ground,  that  the  reproach  of  uncircumcision  may  be 
taken  away,  and  not  be  buried  with  him.  No 
prayers  ai'e  said  ou  such  an  occasion,  but  a  name  is 


given  to  the  child,  in  order  that  at  the  resurrection, 
when  he  shall  be  raised  with  the  rest  of  the  Jews, 
and  every  individual  shall  know  his  own  father, 
mother,  and  family,  this  infant  also  may  by  his  name 
be  recognized  by  his  parents.  Spmious  children  ara 
circumcised  in  the  same  manner  as  legitimate  chil- 
dren, but  some  parts  of  the  itsual  benediction  are 
omitted.  In  the  case  of  two  sons  at  a  birth,  there 
are  two  circumcisers,  and  the  preparations  are  aU 
doubled.  The  ceremony  of  circumcision,  in  every 
Jewish  family  which  can  afTord  the  expense,  is  con- 
cluded with  a  sumptuous  entertainment,  to  which 
numerous  friends  and  acquaintances  are  invited. 

Circumcision  has  not  been  practised  among  the 
Jews  alone,  but  among  different  nations  which  make 
no  pretensions  to  be  of  Jewish  origin.  Thus  the 
Ab;/ssimans  (see  Abyssinian  Chuech)  '  practise 
circumcision  upon  children  of  both  sexes,  between  the 
third  and  the  eighth  day  after  their  birth.  The  ex- 
istence of  this  strange  peculiarity  among  the  Abys- 
sinians  may  possibly  arise  from  the  circumstance 
that  some  of  the  Ethiopians,  who  first  embraced 
Christianity,  may  have  preNiously  been  Jewish  pro- 
selytes. That  Jews  at  one  time  abounded  in  that 
coimtry,  is  plain  from  the  fact,  that  then-  descend- 
ants, estimated  by  Dr.  Wolff  at  200,000,  are  still  in 
Abyssinia  known  by  the  name  of  Felashas.  The 
Copts  also  observe  the  rite  of  circumcision ;  but 
Dr.  Wilson  states,  that  he  had  been  informed  by  the 
patriarch,  that  it  was  practised  more  as  a  civil  than 
a  religious  custom.  They  circumcise  privately,  with- 
out any  fixed  age  for  its  performance.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous fact,  that  although  cu-cumcision  is  not  even  once 
refen-ed  to  in  the  Koran,  tlie  Mohanmiedans,  never- 
theless, hold  it  to  be  an  ancient  Divine  institution, 
and  though  they  do  not  regard  it  as  in  all  cases  ab- 
solutely indispensable,  they  yet  practise  the  cere- 
mony as  proper  and  expedient.  They  do  not  imi- 
tate the  Jews,  however,  in  circumcising  on  the  eighth 
day,  but  defer  it  until  the  child  is  able  distinctly  to 
pronoimce  the  two  leading  articles  of  their  faith. 
"There  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his 
prophet,"  or  until  some  convenient  time  between  the 
age  of  six  and  sixteen.  Circumcision  is  practised 
among  all  the  tribes  in  Western  Africa,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  on  the  Grain  Coast,  and  the  neglect 
of  it  exposes  a  man  to  much  ridicule.  There  are 
other  traces  of  Judaism  which  are  also  fouad  among 
these  tribes.  Thus  they  follow  the  Jewish  practice 
of  sprinkling  the  blood  of  animals  upon  the  door- 
posts of  their  houses,  and  about  the  places  where 
their  fetishes  are  kept ;  and  hi  the  house  of  their 
chief  priest  there  is  an  altar  with  two  horns,  to  which 
criminals  fly,  and  lay  hold  of  these  horns,  as  the 
Jews  did  of  old,  and  no  man  can  remove  them  but 
the  high-priest  himself. 

CIRCUMCISED  (The),  a  sect  of  Judaizing 
Christians,  which  arose  in  Lombardy  in  the  twelfth 
century,  deriving  their  name  from  the  circumstance 
that  along  with  other  Jewish  customs  they  practised 
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sircumcision.  They  were  also  called  Pasagini 
(which  see). 

CIRCUirCISION  (The  Great),  a  name  some- 
(imes  applied  by  early  Christian  writers  to  the  ordi- 
nance of  baptism,  because  it  succeeds  in  the  room  of 
circumcision,  and  is  the  seal  of  the  Christian  cove- 
nant, as  that  was  the  seal  of  the  covenant  made  with 
Abraham.  Tims  Ephiphanius  says,  The  carnal 
circumcision  served  for  a  time  till  the  great  circum- 
cision came,  that  is  baptism ;  which  circumcises  us 
from  our  sins,  and  seals  us  in  the  name  of  God. 

CIRCUMCISION  (Festival  of  the),  celebrated 
on  the  1st  of  January,  in  commemoration  of  the 
circumcision  of  Christ.  It  did  not  receive  that 
name,  however,  till  the  eleventh  century,  having 
been  previously  called  the  Octave  of  the  Nativity,  be- 
ing the  eighth  day  from  that  event.  The  day  was 
not  observed  as  a  festival  of  any  kind  before  the 
sixth  century.  It  was  anciently  kept  as  a  fast  by 
Christians  in  opposition  to  the  Pagans,  who  held  a 
feast  on  that  day  in  honour  of  the  god  Janus  (which 
see). 

CISTvE,  small  chests  or  boxes,  which  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  were  carried  in  procession  in  the  fes- 
tivals of  Demeter  and  Dionysus.  These  boxes  con- 
tained sacred  things  connected  with  the  worship  of 
these  deities.  In  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  or  the 
Indian  B.acchus,  who  has  been  sometimes  identified 
with  Noah,  the  cista  mystica,  the  mystic  chest  or  ark, 
occupied  a  conspicuous  place.     See  Ark- Worship. 

CISTERCIANS,  a  monastic  order  originated  in 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  by  Robert,  abbot  of 
Molesme  in  Burgundy,  and  reformed  by  Bernard 
(which  see)  of  Citeaux  or  Cistercium,  in  the  diocese 
of  Chalons  in  France.  The  fame  which  the  reformer 
acquired  for  piety  and  strictness  of  discipline  ex- 
tended itself  to  the  order  which  he  had  reformed. 
After  spending  only  three  years  at  Citeaux,  Bernard 
was  appointed  abbot  of  a  new  monastery  at  Clair- 
vaux,  and  here,  such  was  the  remarkable  efficiency 
of  the  system  pursued,  that  monasticism  attained  in 
consequence  fresh  vigour  and  impulse,  convents  be- 
ing everywhere  foiTned  after  the  model  of  Clair- 
vaux.  In  the  short  space  of  thirty-seven  years,  the 
convents  of  this  order  had  increased  to  the  number 
of  sixty-seven,  and  at  the  death  of  Bernard,  in  A.  D. 
1153,  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  Cister- 
cian monasteries  liad  been  formed  in  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. Tlie  high  reputation  which  the  order  rapidly 
reached  excited  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  the  older 
monasteries,  particularly  those  of  the  Cluniacen- 
sians.  Tlie  two  rival  fraternities  were  distinguished 
by  their  head-dress,  the  new  order  wearing  a  white 
cowl,  and  the  old,  a  black  one.  Eanie.stly  did  Ber- 
nard endeavour  to  bring  about  a  good  understanding 
between  tlic  two  parties,  but  thougli  the  tract  which 
he  jiublished  on  the  Buljject  contains  some  valuable 
exliortations,  it  failed  entirely  to  accomplish  the  be- 
nevolent end  witli  which  it  had  been  written.  The 
Cistercian  order  were  regulated  by  the  rule  of  St. 


Benedict,  which  they  professed  rigidly  to  observe. 
Under  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  II.,  their  monas- 
teries became  very  wealthy  by  the  great  donations 
bestowed  upon  them.  From  their  reforme''  tliey 
were  sometimes  called  Bernardines.  At  their  out- 
set tliey  had  no  possessions,  and  lived  only  by  alms 
and  by  the  labour  of  their  hands.  This  self-denying 
spirit,  however,  was  not  of  long  duration ;  as  dona- 
tions poured  in  upon  them,  the  fatal  thirst  for  gold 
was  awakened,  and  their  chief  eflbrts  were  directed 
to  the  amassing  of  wealth.  Under  the  pernicious 
influence  of  luxurious  habits,  the  order  gradually 
lost  its  reputation,  and  became  as  degi'aded  as  the 
other  monastic  orders  had  been.  The  dress  of  the 
Cistercians  is  a  wliite  cassock  with  a  narrow  pa- 
tience or  scapulary,  and  when  they  go  abroad,  a  black 
gown  with  long  sleeves.  They  allege  that  St.  Ber- 
nard was  commanded  by  the  Virgin  Mary  to  wear  a 
white  dress  for  her  sake. 

CITATION,  a  summons  formally  served  upon  a 
person  charged  with  an  offence,  at  the  instance  of 
an  ecclesiastical  judge  or  court,  requiring  him  to 
appear  on  a  certain  day,  at  a  certain  place,  to  an- 
swer the  complaint  made  against  him. 

CITIES  OF  REFUGE,  six  cities  appointed  by 
Moses  as  places  to  which  the  Hebrew  mau-slayer 
might  resort,  and  have  time  to  prepare  his  defence 
before  the  judges,  and  that  the  kinsmen  of  the  de- 
ceased might  not  pursue  and  kill  him.  Three  ot 
the  cities  were  situated  on  one  side  of  the  Jordan, 
and  three  on  the  other.  Those  on  tlie  eastern  side 
were  Bezer  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben ;  Ramoth-Gilead 
in  the  tribe  of  Gad ;  and  Galan  in  the  half  tribe  of 
Manasseh.  Those  on  the  western  side  were  He- 
bron in  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  Shechem  in  that  of 
Ephraim  ;  and  Kadesh-Naphtali  in  that  of  Naphtali. 
Eveiy  proper  aiTangement  was  made  for  the  com- 
fort and  protection  of  the  ofl'ender  dialing  his  resi- 
dence in  these  cities.  Although  an  individual,  who 
might  be  accused  of  manslaughter,  found  shelter  in 
one  of  the  cities  of  refuge,  he  was  not  thereby  be- 
yond the  reach  of  law.  He  was  still  liable  to  be 
summoned  before  the  judges  and  the  people,  tliat  he 
might  prove  that  the  crime  with  which  he  was 
charged  was  accidental  and  involuntary,  not  deli 
berate  and  intentional.  If  found  guilty  not  of  ca- 
sual manslaughter,  but  of  murder,  he  was  sentenced 
to  suffer  death.  If  proved  to  be  innocent  of  inten- 
tional shedding  of  blood,  he  was  allowed  to  remain 
undisturbed  in  the  city  to  which  he  liad  fled,  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  high-priest ;  after  which  lie 
might  go  at  large.  Should  the  Avenger  (which 
see)  pursue  him  into  the  city  of  refuge  and  kill  liini, 
he  himself  was  condemned  to  die.  The  roads  wliich 
led  to  tlie  cities  of  refuge  were  kept  carefully  in  a 
good  state  of  repair,  that  there  might  be  no  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  any  man  who  sought  to  flee  thitlier, 
and  at  every  little  interval  sign-posts  were  sot  up, 
pointing  out  the  way.  Thus  the  escajie  of  the  unin- 
tentional nuinslayer  was   in  every  way  facilitated, 
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that  110  one  might  become  tlie  victim  of  blind  re- 
venge. Tlie  same  principle  has  been  recognized 
in  both  heathen  and  Christian  conntries.  See  Asy- 
lum. 

CLANCULAUII,  a  Christian  sect  which  arose 
after  tlie  Reformation  in  tlie  sixteentli  century.  They 
alleged  that  if  religion  was  seated  in  the  heart,  there 
was  no  need  of  any  outward  expression  of  it.  Like 
many  of  the  Anabaptists  who  appeared  about  the 
same  time,  both  in  Germany  and  Holland,  they  de- 
nied the  necessity  of  public  ordinances  and  social 
meetings  for  worship.  Their  opinions  in  these  mat- 
ters somewhat  approached  to  those  of  the  Friends 
(which  see),  attributing  all  to  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  nothing  to  the  outward  means  of 
grace. 

CLARA'S  (St.)  DAY.  A  festival  of  the  Ro- 
mish church  observed  on  the  12th  of  August. 

CLARENDON  (Constitutions  of),  sixteen  ar- 
ticles drawn  up  in  the  council  of  Clarendon  in  Eng- 
land, A.D.  1164,  with  the  view  of  more  accurately 
defining  the  regal  power  in  respect  to  the  clergy, 
and  circumscribing  within  narrower  limits  the  prero- 
gatives of  the  bishops  and  clergy.  These  constitu- 
tions, as  they  were  called,  were  drawni  up  by  the 
king,  Henry  II.,  and  ratified  in  a  full  assembly  of 
the  great  lords,  barons,  and  prelates  of  the  nation. 
But  Thomas  h  Bcckct,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
for  a  long  time  refused  to  subscribe  to  them,  and  it 
was  not  without  the  greatest  reluctance  that  he  was 
at  length  prevailed  upon  to  do  so.  This  haughty 
prelate  afterwards  repented  of  h.aving  adliibited  his 
name  to  the  document,  and  sought  and  obtained  ab- 
sohition  from  the  Pope,  who,  at  the  same  time,  dis- 
approved of  most  of  the  articles,  and  pronounced 
them  null  and  void.  (See  Becket,  Thomas  a. 
Festival  of).  The  passing  of  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon  being  an  important  era  in  the  history  of 
the  Church  of  England,  inasmuch  as  it  formed  one 
of  the  tii'st  attempts  made  to  assert  and  to  establish 
the  autliority  of  the  state  over  the  church,  it  may  be 
well  to  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  the  articles  in 
detail. 

"  I.  When  any  ditVeronoe  relating  to  the  right  of 
patronage  arises  between  the  laity ;  or  between  the 
laity  and  clergy,  the  controversy  is  to  be  tried  and 
ended  in  the  king's  courts. 

"  II.  Those  churches  which  are  fees  of  the  crown 
cannot  be  granted  away  in  perpetuity  without  the 
king's  consent. 

"  III.  When  the  clergy  are  charged  with  any  mis- 
demeanour, and  summoned  by  the  justiciary,  they 
shall  be  obliged  to  make  their  appearance  in  his 
court,  aud  plead  to  such  parts  of  the  indictment  as 
shall  be  put  to  them.  And  likewise  to  answer  such 
articles  in  the  ecclesiastical  court  as  they  shall  be 
prosecuted  for  by  that  jurisdiction  :  always  provided 
that  the  king's  justiciary  shall  send  an  officer  to  in- 
spect the  proceedings  of  the  court  Christian.  And 
in  case  any  clerk  is  convicted,  or  pleads  guilty,  he  is 


to  forfeit  the  privilege  of  Iiis  character,  and  be  pro- 
tected by  the  Church  no  longer. 

"  IV.  No  archbishops,  bishops,  or  parsons,  are 
allowed  to  depart  the  kingdom  without  a  licence 
from  the  crown,  and  provided  tliey  have  leave  to 
travel,  they  shall  give  security  not  to  act  or  solicit 
any  thing  during  their  passage,  stay,  or  return,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  king  or  kingdom. 

"  V.  When  any  of  the  laity  are  prosecuted  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  the  charge  ought  to  be  proved 
before  the  bishop  by  legal  and  reputable  witnesses : 
aud  the  course  of  the  process  is  to  be  so  managed, 
tiiat  the  archdeacon  may  not  lose  any  part  of  his 
right,  or  the  profits  accruing  to  his  office  ;  and  if  any 
offenders  appear  screened  from  prosecution  upon  the 
score  either  of  f^wour  or  quality,  the  sherifJ",  at  the 
bishop's  instance,  sliall  order  twelve  sufficient  men 
of  the  vicinage  to  make  oath  before  the  bishop,  that 
they  will  discover  the  truth  according  to  the  best  of 
their  knowledge. 

"  VI.  Excommunicated  persons  shall  not  be 
obliged  to  make  oath,  or  give  security  to  continue 
upon  the  place  where  they  live :  but  only  to  abide 
by  the  judgment  of  the  Church  in  order  to  their  ab- 
solution. 

"  VII.  No  person  that  holds  in  chief  of  the  king, 
or  any  of  his  barons,  shall  be  excommunicated,  or 
any  of  their  estates  put  under  an  interdict,  before  ap- 
plication made  to  the  king,  provided  he  is  in  the 
kingdom  :  and  in  case  his  highness  is  out  of  England, 
then  the  justiciary  must  be  acquainted  witli  the  dis- 
pute, in  order  to  make  satisfaction :  and  thus  that 
which  belongs  to  the  cognizance  of  the  king's  court 
must  be  tried  there ;  and  that  which  belongs  to  the 
court  Christian,  must  be  remitted  to  that  jurisdiction. 

"  VIII.  In  case  of  appeals  in  ecclesiastical  causes, 
the  first  step  is  to  be  made  from  the  archdeacon  to 
the  bishop :  and  from  the  bishop  to  the  arch- 
bishop :  and  if  the  archbishop  fails  to  do  justice,  a 
farther  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  king ;  by  whose 
order  the  controversy  is  to  be  finally  decided  in  the 
archbishop's  court.  Neither  shall  it  be  lawful  for 
either  of  the  parties  to  move  for  any  farther  remedy 
without  leave  from  the  crown. 

"  IX.  If  a  difference  happens  to  arise  between  any 
clergyman  and  layman  concerning  any  tenement; 
and  that  the  clerk  pretends  it  held  by  frank-almoine, 
and  the  layman  pleads  it  a  lay-fee :  in  this  case  the 
tenure  shall  be  tried  by  the  enquiry  and  verdict  of 
twelve  sufficient  men  of  the  neighbourhood,  sum- 
moned according  to  the  custom  of  the  realm.  And  if 
the  tenement,  or  thing  in  controversy,  shall  be  found 
frank-almoine,  the  dispute  concerning  it  shall  be 
tried  in  the  ecclesiastical  court :  but  if  it  is  brought 
m  a  lay-fee,  the  suit  shall  be  followed  in  the  king's 
courts,  unless  both  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  hold 
the  tenement  in  question  of  the  same  bishop  :  in 
which  case,  the  cause  shall  be  tried  in  the  court  cf 
such  bishop  or  baron ;  with  this  farther  proviso, 
that  he  who  is  seized  of  the  thing  in  controversy 
2  p 
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shall  not  be  disseized  pending  tlie  suit,  upon  the 
score  of  the  verdict  above-mentioned. 

"  X.  He  who  holds  of  the  king,  in  any  city,  castle, 
or  borough,  or  resides  upon  any  of  the  demesne 
lands  of  the  crown,  in  case  he  is  cited  by  the  arch- 
deacon or  bishop  to  answer  to  any  misbehaviour  be- 
longing to  their  cognizance;  if  he  refuses  to  obey 
their  summons,  and  stand  to  the  sentence  of  the 
court,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Ordinary  to  put  him 
under  an  interdict ;  but  not  to  excommunicate  him 
till  the  king's  principal  officer  of  the  town  shall  be 
pre-acquainted  with  the  case,  in  order  to  enjoin  him 
to  make  satisfaction  to  the  Church.  And  if  such 
officer  or  magistrate  shall  fail  in  his  duty,  he  shall  be 
lined  by  the  king's  judges.  And  then  the  bishop 
may  exert  his  discipline  on  the  refractory  person  as 
he  thinks  tit. 

"  XI.  All  archbishops,  bishops,  and  other  eccle- 
siastical persons,  who  hold  of  the  king  in  chief,  and 
the  tenure  of  a  barony,  are  for  that  reason  obliged  to 
appear  before  the  king's  justices  and  ministers,  to 
answer  the  duties  of  their  tenure,  and  to  observe  all 
the  usages  and  customs  of  the  realm  ;  and,  like  other 
barons,  are  bound  to  be  present  at  trials  in  the  king's 
court,  till  sentence  is  to  be  pronoimced  for  the  losing 
of  life  or  limbs. 

"  XII.  When  any  archbishopric,  bishopric,  abbey, 
or  priory  of  royal  foundation,  becomes  vacant,  the 
king  is  to  make  seizure  :  from  which  time  all  the 
profits  and  issues  are  to  be  paid  into  the  exchequer, 
as  if  they  were  the  demesne  lands  of  the  crown. 
And  when  it  is  determined  the  vacancy  shall  be 
filled  up,  the  king  is  to  summon  the  most  consider- 
able persons  of  the  chapter  to  the  court,  and  the 
election  is  to  be  made  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  with  the 
consent  of  our  sovereign  lord  the  king,  and  by  the 
advice  of  such  persons  of  the  government  as  his 
highness  shall  think  tit  to  make  use  of.  At  which 
time,  the  jierson  elected,  before  his  consecration, 
shall  be  obliged  to  do  homage  and  fealty  to  the  king, 
as  his  liege  lord  :  which  homage  shall  be  performed 
in  the  usual  form,  with  a  clause  for  the  saving  the 
privilege  of  his  order. 

"  XIII.  If  any  of  the  temporal  barons,  or  great 
men,  shall  encroach  upon  the  rights  or  property  of 
any  archbishop,  bishop,  or  archdeacon,  and  refuse 
to  make  satisfaction  for  wrong  done  by  themselves 
or  their  tenants,  the  king  shall  do  justice  to  the 
party  aggrieved.  And  if  any  person  shall  disseize 
the  king  of  any  part  of  his  lands,  or  trespass  upon 
his  prerogative,  tlie  archbishops,  bishops,  and 
archdeacons  shall  call  him  to  an  account,  and  oblige 
him  to  make  tlie  crown  restitution. 

"XIV.  The  goods  and  chattels  of  those  who  lie 
imder  forfeitures  of  felony  or  treason,  are  not  to  be 
detained  in  any  church  or  churchyard,  to  secure 
them  against  seizure  and  justice  ;  hecause  such  goods 
are  the  king's  property,  whether  they  are  lodged 
within  the  ]]recincts  of  a  church,  or  without  it. 

"  XV.  All  actions  and  pleas  of  debt,  though  never 


so  solemn  in  the  circumstances  of  the  contract,  shall 
be  tried  in  the  king's  com'ts. 

"  XVI.  The  sons  of  copyholders  are  not  to  be 
ordained  without  the  consent  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor  where  they  were  born." 

These  articles  were  no  doubt  effectual  to  some  ex- 
tent in  checking  the  growing  power  of  the  clerg)', 
but  at  the  same  time  they  tended  to  establish  the 
doctrine  that  the  sovereign  is  governor  over  the 
church,  which  has  come  to  be  a  recognized  prin- 
ciple in  English  church  polity. 

CLARENINS,  an  order  of  religious  founded  by 
Angelus,  a  Celestine  hermit,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, who,  upon  the  persecution  raised  against  the 
Celestines,  retired  with  some  companions  into  Italy, 
and  founded  this  new  congi-egation.  After  the  death 
of  their  founder,  this  order  diffused  itself  over  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Italy,  and  established  also  several 
convents  of  nuns,  who  were  under  the  same  rule  with 
themselves.  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  issued  a  Bull  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Clarenins,  granting  them  pennission  to 
put  themselves  under  the  authority  of  the  general  of 
the  Franciscans,  and  to  assume  the  habit  of  that  or- 
der. This  occasioned  a  division  among  them,  some 
adhering  to  the  old  observances,  and  others  adopt- 
ing the  rule,  and  submitting  to  the  general  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Francis.  At  length,  in  A.  D.  1566, 
Pius  V.  abolished  the  order  of  the  Clarenins  as  a 
separate  and  distinct  order,  incorporating  them  with 
the  Fkaxciscans  (which  see). 

CLARISSINES,  an  order  of  nuns  originated  Ijy 
Clara  of  Assisi  in  Italy,  the  first  abbess  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans. This  enthusiastic  female  had  gone  on  a  pil- 
grimage to  Rome  and  the  holy  sepulchre  at  Jerusa- 
lem. Having  become  acquainted  with  Francis  of 
Assisi,  the  founder  of  the  Franciscan  order,  she  was 
persuaded  to  leave  her  family  and  friends,  to  cast  in 
her  lot  with  the  followers  of  St.  Francis,  and  having 
shaved  her  head,  to  take  a  vow  of  submission  to  his 
direction.  By  the  advice  of  her  spiritual  guide, 
Clara  founded,  in  A.  D.  1212,  the  order  of  Poor 
Maids,  which  was  afterwards  named  from  her  the 
order  of  St.  Clara,  she  herself  being  its  first  superin- 
tendent. In  A.  D.  1224,  it  received  its  rule  from 
Francis,  and  Clara  obtained  the  title  of  the  great- 
est poverty  for  her  order  from  Innocent  III.,  or 
as  some  say,  Honorius  III.  From  the  church  in 
which  the  order  was  instituted,  the  sisters  were 
sometimes  called  the  mms  of  St.  Damien.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  church,  Clara  lived  forty  and 
two  years,  mortifying  her  body  with  t'asting,  watch- 
ings,  and  all  kinds  of  austerities.  Next  her  flesh  she 
wore  the  skin  of  a  bristly  boar,  lay  on  hard  wooden 
boards,  and  went  barefooted.  In  Lent,  and  at  other 
fasting  times,  she  lived  only  on  bread  and  water;  and 
fasted  wine  only  on  Sundays.  Her  reputation  for  piety 
and  austerity  having  rapidly  spread,  her  followers  .so 
multiplied,  that  many  monasteries  of  this  order  were 
formed  in  <lifferent  p.arts  of  Italy.  In  1219,  the 
order   p.'isscd   into  Spain,  and  ihcnce  into   France 
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By  tlie  nile  of  St.  Francis  which  they  followed,  the 
Bi.sters  were  allowed  to  retain  no  worldly  possessions 
whatever,  and  they  were  enjoined  silence  from  the 
compline  to  the  tierce  of  the  following  day.  For 
dress  they  were  permitted  to  have  three  tunics  and 
a  mantle.  After  the  death  of  its  founder,  the  order 
made  even  greater  progress  than  it  had  done 
during  her  life,  and  at  this  day  it  is  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  orders  of  nuns  in  Europe.  After  tlie 
conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortez,  some  nuns  of  this 
order  were  dispatched  to  that  country,  wliere  they 
formed  settlements  at  different  places,  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  instruction  of  young  Indian  females. 
Tliese  religious  communities  continue  still  to  flourish. 

CLASSIS,  in  tlie  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  both 
in  Holland  and  America,  corresponds  to  the  Pkes- 
HYTEky  (which  see)  of  other  Presbyterian  churches. 

CLEMENTIA,  a  heathen  goddess  worshipped 
among  the  ancient  Romans,  being  a  personification 
of  the  virtue  of  clemency.  Temples  and  altars  were 
reared  in  honour  of  this  deity  in  tlie  time  of  the  Em- 
perors, and  she  is  still  seen  represented  on  the  coins 
of  Tiberius  and  Vitellius,  with  a  patera  in  her  right, 
and  a  lance  in  her  left  hand.  Claudian  describes 
lier  as  the  guardian  of  the  world.  Plutarch  and 
Cicero  tell  us,  that  tlie  Romans  dedicated  a  temple 
to  her  by  order  of  the  senate,  after  the  death  of  Ju- 
lius C.Tsar. 

CLEMENTINES,  a  remarl^able  apocryphal  book, 
belonging  to  the  second  or  third  century.  It  is 
called  the  Clementines  or  the  eighteen  Homilies,  in 
which,  as  it  is  pretended,  Clement,  descended  from  a 
noble  family  in  Rome,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  the 
church  in  that  city,  gives  an  account  of  his  conver- 
sion, and  of  the  discourses  and  disputes  of  the  apos- 
I  le  Peter.  The  author  seems  to  have  adopted  the  doc- 
trines of  the  EIc(!saitcs,  and  he  sets  himself  to  com- 
bat the  Gnostics  in  the  person  of  Simon  Magus.  He 
opposes  also  the  Montanist  prophesying,  the  hypos- 
tatic doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  millenarianism.  The 
doctrines  directly  inculcated  in  this  strange  produc- 
tion are  thus  briefly  sketched  by  Gieseler  in  his 
able  Compendium  of  Ecclesiastical  History:  "God, 
a  pure,  simple  being  of  light,  has  allowed  the  world 
to  be  formed  in  contrasts,  and  so  also  the  history  of 
the  world  and  of  men  runs  off  in  contrasts,  corre- 
sponding by  way  of  pairs,  in  which  the  lower  con- 
stantly precedes  the  higher.  From  the  beginning 
onward  God  has  revealed  himself  to  men,  while  his 
Holy  Spirit,  from  time  to  time  in  the  form  of  indivi- 
dual men,  (Adam,  Enoch,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
Moses,  Jesus),  as  the  true  prophet  const.antly  an- 
nounced the  very  same  truth,  and  in  Jesus,  caused  it 
also  to  be  communicated  to  the  heatlien.  According 
to  the  lawtif  contrasts,  false  prophets  also  are  al- 
ways produced  in  addition  to  tlie  true,  wlio  corrupt 
tlie  truth.  Thus  the  original  doctrines  of  Mosaism 
are  perfectly  identical  witli  Cliri,stianity ;  though 
they  have  not  been  jiroserved  in  their  purity  in  the 
I'oiitatcuch,  which  was  not  composed  till  long  after 


Moses ;  and  in  the  present  form  of  Judaism,  have 
been  utterly  perverted.  lu  general,  the  truth  has 
been  constantly  maintained  in  its  purity  only  by  a 
few  by  means  of  secret  tradition.  Man  is  free,  and 
must  expect  after  death  a  spiritual  continuation  of 
life  with  rewards  and  punishments.  The  conditions 
of  happiness  are  love  to  God  and  man,  and  strug- 
gling against  the  demons  which  draw  away  to  evil 
through  sensuality.  For  this  pui-pose  these  secta- 
ries prescribed  abstinence  from  animal  food,  frequent 
fastings  and  washings,  recommended  early  marriage 
and  voluntary  poverty,  but  rejected  all  sacritice." 

Though  the  doctrines  which  the  Clementines 
tauglit  were  received  only  by  a  few  persons  in  Rome 
and  Cyprus,  yet  the  book  attracted  no  small  notice, 
and  was  generally  regarded  rather  as  the  corruption 
of  a  genuine  writing  by  heretics,  than  as  a  forgery. 
Accordingly,  not  long  after  a  work  appeared  pro- 
fessing to  purify  the  Clementines  from  heresy,  and 
altering  it  entirely  that  it  might  be  conformed  to  the 
standard  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  day.  This  expur- 
gated edition  of  the  Clementines  exists  now  only  in 
the  Latin  translation  of  Rufinus,  under  the  title  Re- 
cor/nitiones  Clemcntls.  Neander  considers  the  Cle- 
mentines as  a  sort  of  romance,  partly  philosophical 
and  partly  religious,  and  thougli  he  admits  it  to  be  a 
fiction,  it  appears  to  him  to  be  clearly  a  fiction  drawn 
from  real  life. 

CLEMENTINES,  a  sect  which  arose  in  the  pre- 
sent century  in  the  south  of  Franco,  particularly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pyrenees,  deriving  theii 
name  from  a  priest  of  the  name  of  Clement,  who  i.s 
said  to  have  been  tlieir  founder.  They  dissent  from 
the  Church  of  Rome  on  various  points,  expressing  a 
strong  dislike  to  several  Popish  ceremonies,  while 
they  retain  the  mass,  and  practise  confession.  They 
reject  the  use  of  images  in  churches,  and  some  of 
their  priests  use  the  French  language  instead  of  the 
Latin  in  their  prayers.  The  adherents  of  this  sect 
are  generally  favourable  to  Augustinian  doctrines, 
and  are  characterized  by  a  serious  and  devout  de- 
portment, irreproachable  purity  of  morals,  and  strict 
observance  of  the  Lord's  day. 

CLERESTORY,  the  name  applied  to  denote  the 
upper  tier  or  stoiy  of  windows  in  churches,  above 
the  roof  of  the  aisle  on  the  outside,  and  above  the 
pier  arches  on  the  inside. 

CLERGY,  a  term  by  which  those  invested  with 
the  ministerial  office  came  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  liiitij  or  ordinary  members  of  the  church.  Such 
a  distinction  seems  to  have  been  wholly  unknown  in 
the  early  ages  of  Christianity.  In  Sacred  Scriptm-e 
all  behevers  are  termed  God's  heritage,  or  cleri, 
or  clergy.  Thus  1  Pet.  v.  3,  "Neither  as  being 
lords  over  God's  heritage,  but  being  ensamples  to 
the  flock."  The  same  apostle  speaks  of  all  be- 
lievers also  as,  without  distinction,  "  a  royal  jiriest- 
hnod."  As  long  as  the  church  was  viewed  in  this 
]iurely  spiritual  aspect,  deriving  its  whole  life  in  all 
its   members  from   union   to  Christ,   no  distinction 
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was  for  a  moment  recognised  among  different  classes 
within  its  pale.  IJut  when  the  church  came  to  be 
viewed  cliietly  in  its  outward  aspect,  the  universal 
priestly  cliaracter  of  its  members  was  gradually  lost 
sight  of,  and  the  idea  was  formed  of  the  necessity  of 
a  particular  mediatory  priesthood  attaclied  to  a  dis- 
tinct order.  The  change  wliich  thus  took  place  in 
the  views  of  many  Christians  is  seen  as  early  as  the 
time  of  TertuUian,  who  calls  tlie  bishop  a  higli  priest. 
Such  a  mode  of  expression  shows  that  Jewish  modes 
of  tliinkiug  had  begun  to  insinuate  themselves  into 
the  minds  of  Christians,  and  a  false  comparison  was 
instituted  between  the  Clu'istian  priesthood  and  the 
Jewish.  We  lind  Cyprian  in  his  writings  completely 
imbued  with  sucli  erroneous  notions,  and  attaching 
to  the  terms  clerus  and  derici  the  unauthorized  mean- 
ing of  a  class  of  persons  pre-eminently  consecrated 
to  God,  like  the  Levites  of  the  Old  Testament,  who 
received  no  particular  allotment  in  the  division  of 
the  lands,  but  were  to  have  God  alone  for  their  in- 
heritance, and  to  receive  tithes  from  the  rest  for  the 
administration  of  the  public  functions  of  religion.  It 
is  quite  possible,  however,  that  when  the  term  clergy 
was  tirst  adopted,  the  full  extent  of  the  comparison 
with  the  Levites  might  not  be  perceived.  This  may 
have  been  reserved  for  a  later  period  in  the  history 
of  the  church.  The  Greek  word  cleros,  as  Ncander 
thinks,  signified  originally  the  place  which  had  been 
allotted  to  each  one  in  the  community  by  God's  pro- 
vidence, or  the  choice  of  the  people  directed  by  that 
providence ;  hence  the  church  offices  were  particu- 
larly denominated  dcroi,  and  the  persons  chosen  to 
them  dcricoi. 

But  while  an  order  thus  arose  in  the  church  deno- 
minated clergy,  and  to  whom  the  office  of  teaching 
began  to  be  exclusively  confined,  it  was  long  before 
the  universal  priesthood  of  Christians  lost  its  hold 
upon  the  great  body  of  the  faithful.  Even  in  the 
third  century,  so  unwilling  were  many  to  drop  this 
idea,  that  many  bishops  of  the  East  were  accustomed 
occasionally  to  invite  competent  laymen  to  preach 
the  word.  And  in  tlie  Apostoliail  Constitutions, 
there  is  an  ordinance  under  the  name  of  the  apostle 
Paid,  decreeing,  "  If  any  man,  though  a  layman,  be 
skilful  in  expounding  doctrine,  and  of  venerable  man- 
ners, he  may  be  allowed  to  teach,  for  all  should  be 
taught  of  God."  In  very  early  times,  when  the  great 
body  of  Christians  were  drawn  from  the  poorer 
classes,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  presbyters  and 
deacons  who  taught  in  the  chm-ch,  contuiued  to  exer- 
cise their  former  trades  and  occupations  for  tlie  sup- 
port of  themselves  and  families.  As  the  Christian 
communities,  however,  became  larger,  and  the  spiri- 
tual duties  of  the  teachers  were  in  consequence  more 
multiplied,  the  task  of  maintaining  the  presbyters  on 
whom  the  spiritual  calling  now  devolved,  was  felt  to 
belong  to  the  whole  members  of  the  church.  The 
clergy  were  now  gi-adually  withdrawn  from  all 
worldly  occupations,  and  in  the  third  century  lliey  were 
Btrictly  forbidden  to  undertake  any  secular  enipUiynient 


of  whatever  kind.  Anotlier  motive  whicli  had  a 
powerful  influence  ui  accomplishing  the  separation 
of  the  spiritual  from  the  secular  in  the  Christian 
ministry,  is  thus  noticed  by  Xeander :  "  When  the 
idea  of  the  universal  Christian  priesthood  retired  to 
tlie  back-ground,  that  of  the  priestly  consecration 
which  all  Christians  should  make  of  their  entire  life 
went  along  with  it.  As  men  had  distinguished,  in  a 
way  contradictory  to  the  original  Christian  conscious- 
ness, a  particular  j)riesthood  from  tlie  universal  and 
ordinary  callmg  of  all  Christians ;  so  now  the)-  set 
over  against  each  other  a  spiritual  and  a  secular  pro- 
vince of  life  and  action,  notwithstanding  Christ  had 
raised  the  entire  earthly  life  to  the  dignity  of  a  spi- 
ritual life.  And  from  this  view  of  the  matter  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  forbid  tlie  priestly,  consecrated 
clergy,  all  contact  with  the  world  and  the  things  of 
the  world.  Thus  we  have  here  the  germ  out  of 
which  sprang  at  length  the  whole  medieval  priest- 
hood and  the  laws  of  celibacy.  But  by  this  outward 
holding  at  a  distance  of  secular  things,  the  worldly 
sense  could  not  be  charmed  away  from  the  clergy, 
nor  the  sense  for  divine  things  awakened  in  them. 
This  external  renunciation  of  the  world  might  be  the 
means  of  introducing  mto  the  heart  a  spiritual  pride, 
hiding  the  worldly  sense  under  this  mask.  Cy- 
prian quotes  "2  Tim.  ii.  1-1,  as  warranting  the  prohi- 
bition of  worldly  employments.  But  he  could  not 
remain  ignorant  of  what,  at  this  particular  time, 
when  the  universal  Christian  calling  was  connnonly 
regarded  as  a  militia  Christi  or  Christian  warfare, 
must  have  immediately  suggested  itself  to  every  one, 
tlist  these  words  applied  to  all  Christians,  who,  as 
soldiers  of  Christ,  were  bound  to  perform  their  duty 
faithfully,  and  to  guard  again>t  every  foreign  and 
worldly  thing  which  might  hinder  them  in  their  war- 
fare. Acknowledging  and  presupposing  this  him- 
self, he  concludes,  '  Smce  this  is  said  of  all  Chris- 
tians, how  much  more  .should  they  keep  themselves 
clear  of  being  involved  in  worldly  matters,  who,  en- 
grossed with  divine  and  spiritual  things,  ought  never 
to  turn  aside  from  the  Church,  nor  have  time  for 
earthly  and  secular  employments.'  The  clergy,  then, 
were,  in  following  that  apostolic  rule,  only  to  shine 
forth  as  patterns  for  all  others,  by  avoiding  \\hat  was 
foreign  to  tlieir  vocation,  what  might  turn  them  from 
the  faithful  discharge  of  it.  But  still  that  false  op- 
position between  the  worldly  and  the  spiritual,  found 
here  also  a  point  of  attachment." 

The  clergy  seem  to  have  been  chosen  to  their  office 
in  the  primitive  Christian  church  according  to  no  defi- 
nite and  fixed  rule,  but  probably  in  a  variety  of 
different  ways  according  to  circumstances.  We 
have  full  information  in  the  New  Testament  as  to 
the  mode  pursued  in  the  election  of  fieacon.s,  the 
clioice  being  in  their  case  vested  in  the  whole  clun-ch. 
It  is  not  unlikely,  as  wc  might  argue  from  analogy, 
that  the  same  mode  of  election  would  be  generally 
followed  in  regard  to  oiher  churcli  officers.  On 
this  point,  Clemens  Komanus  cites  a  rule  as  having 
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been  liancled  down  from  the  days  of  the  apostles,  to 
tlie  ftiVect  that  church  offices  "  should  be  filled  ac- 
cording to  tlie  judgment  of  approved  men,  with  the 
consent  of  the  whole  community."  This  rule,  if  au- 
tlientic,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  apostles 
themselves  had,  in  the  first  instance,  nominated  to 
offices  in  the  church ;  and  this  idea  is  in  complete 
accordance  with  tlie  charge  which  Paul  gives  to 
Titus,  to  ordain  presbyters  or  elders  in  every  city. 
Cyprian  held  that  the  whole  Christian  community 
had  the  power  of  choosing  worthy,  or  rejecting  un- 
worthy bisliops.  Nor  was  this  a  mere  form,  but  an 
undoubted  privilege,  whicli  the  members  of  the 
church  were  not  slow  to  claim.  Sometimes  it  hap- 
peneil  that  a  bisliop  was  proclaimed  by  the  voice  of 
the  community,  even  before  arrangements  had  been 
fully  made  for  his  regular  election. 

There  appears  no  evidence  of  any  dilVerence  of 
rank  among  the  clergy,  either  in  the  age  of  the 
apostles  or  of  their  immediate  successors,  nor  indeed 
until  the  establishment  of  Christianity  under  Cou- 
stantine.  Before  that  period  a  distinction  had  pro- 
bably existed  among  the  clergy  tliemselves,  some  of 
tliem  being  recognized  as  superior,  and  others  as 
inferior.  But  it  was  a  long  time  before  even  tliese 
relations  became  so  distinct  as  they  have  been  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  hierar- 
chy in  the  eighth  century.  The  primitive  presby- 
ters first  found  it  necessary  to  contend  against  the 
]iretensions  of  the  bishops  to  superiority  ;  and  after- 
wards against  the  deacons,  but  especially  the  arch- 
deacons, who  took  the  side  of  the  bishops.  On  the 
other  hand,  bishops  themselves  had  to  maintain  an 
arduous  and  protracted  struggle  with  the  archbishops, 
primates,  and  patriarchs.  The  contest  with  the 
patriarchs  in  particular,  resulted  in  the  popish  supre- 
macy. It  was  Constautine  the  Great,  who  first  in- 
vested the  Christian  priesthood  with  peculiar  honours. 
The  Christian  bishops,  it  was  supposed,  ought  at 
least  to  be  equal  in  rank  to  the  Jewish  priesthood, 
who,  besides,  being  distinguished  from  those  who 
were  not  anointed  with  the  sacred  oil,  were  consi- 
dered as  entitled  to  the  highest  respect  hi  virtue  of 
their  oflice.  Constantine  himself  claimed  a  sacred 
character.  Eusebius  terms  him  a  bishop  duly  con- 
stituted by  God.  Gratian  was  the  last  emperor  who 
took  upon  himself  this  title.  The  clergy,  in  virtue 
of  their  office,  were  viewed  as  the  appointed  guar- 
dians of  the  morals  of  the  community,  and  even  the 
highest  magistrates  and  princes  submitted  to  the  cen- 
sures of  the  church.  But  while  their  spiritual  au- 
thority was  thus  readily  respected,  we  can  gather  no 
proof  that  for  a  long  period  they  wTre  considered  as 
holding  any  peculiar  elevation  of  rank  in  civil  life. 
On  tlie  re-establishment  of  the  "Western  empire, 
however,  their  civil  and  poUtical  relations  were 
clearly  defined;  and  under  the  Carlovingian  dynasty 
the  bishops  obtained  the  rank  of  barons  and  counts, 
and  thus  invested  with  civil  dignity,  tliey  took  part 
in  all  political,  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  matters,  and 


were  regular  members  of  all  imperial  diets.  At  a 
later  period  bishops,  archbishops,  and  abbots,  were 
by  statute  laws  made  princes  of  the  empire,  and 
electors. 

From  the  fourtli  century,  when  the  clergy  were 
duly  acknowledged  by  the  civil  authorities  as  a  dis- 
tinct body,  they  were  invested  with  peculiar  privi- 
leges. Even  previous  to  his  conversion,  Constan- 
tine conferred  upon  the  clergy  of  the  Christian 
church  privileges  equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  the 
Jewish  and  Pagan  priests.  Tliose  of  the  early  em- 
perors who  fii\-oured  Cliristianit)',  added  to  these 
privileges  from  time  to  time,  until  they  became  both 
numerous  and  valuable.  The  most  important  of 
these  special  advantages  are  thus  noticed  by  Mr. 
Coleman  in  his  'Christian  Antiquities:' 

"  1.  Exemption  from  all  cicil  offices,  and  secular 
duties  to  the  state.  Such  exemption  was  granted  by 
Constantine  A.  D.  312;  and  in  3UI  and  330  it  was 
extended  to  the  inferior  oi'der;  and  the  reason  as- 
signed for  conferring  this  privilege  was,  that  '  the 
clergy  might  not  for  any  unworthy  pretence  be 
called  off  from  their  religious  duties,'  or,  as  Euse- 
bius expresses  it,  '  that  they  might  have  no  false  pre- 
tence or  excuse  for  being  diverted  from  their  sacred 
calling,  but  rather  might  rightfidly  prosecute  it  with- 
out molestation.'  By  this  right  they  were  excused 
from  bearing  burdensome  and  expensive  municipal 
offices.  The  Jewish  patriarchs  and  pagan  priests 
enjoyed  a  similar  exemption. 

"  2.  Exemption  from  all  sordid  offices,  both  predial 
and  personal.  This  riglit  was  also  granted  by  Con- 
stantine and  confirmed  by  Theodosius  the  Great  and 
Ilonorius.  The  right  relieved  them  from  the  neces- 
sity of  furnishing  post-horses,  &c.  for  public  officers, 
and  sometimes  from  that  of  constructing  and  ropair- 
ing  public  highways  and  bridges. 

"  3.  Exeniption  fro7n  certain  taxes  and  imposts,  such 
as  the  census  capitum,  analogous  to  poll-tax ;  but  the 
learned  are  not  agreed  respecting  the  precise  nature 
of  it ;  the  aunim.  tironium,  an  assessment  for  military 
purposes,  a  bounty  paid  as  a  substitute  for  serving 
in  the  army  ;  the  equns  canonicus,  the  furnishing  and 
equipping  of  horses  for  military  service;  chrysargy- 
rum,  commerce-money,  duties  on  articles  of  trade 
assessed  every  five  years,  and  paid  In  silver  and  gold ; 
the  metatum,  a  tax  levied  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  emperor  and  his  court  as  he  travelled,  or  for 
judges  and  soldiers  in  tlieir  journeys ;  the  collatio 
superindicta  et  extraordinaria,  a  direct  tax  levied  on 
special  emergencies.  Certain  taxes  on  real  estate 
they  were  required  to  pay. 

"4.  Exemjjtion  from  military  (lut)i.  Tliis  riglit  is 
not  expressly  stated,  but  fiiirly  inferred  from  many 
considerations. 

"  5.  Exemption  in  certain  civil  and  a'iminal  prose- 
cutions.  They  were  not  required  to  give  testimony 
under  oath.  Neither  were  they  required  to  make 
oath  to  affidavits,  but  instead  thereof  they  attested 
the  truth  of  them  on  the  Bible  at  home. 
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"  6.  No  ecclesiastical  matters  were  to  be  tried  before 
secular  courts.  Of  this  nature  were  all  questions  of 
faitli  and  practice  which  came  appropriately  under 
the  cognizance  of  presbyteries,  bishops,  or  synods, 
together  with  all  such  acts  of  discipline  as  belonged 
to  individual  churches,  in  which  the  clergy  were  al- 
lowed a  controlling  influence. 

"  The  primitive  church  had  originally  no  other 
authority  than  that  of  deposing  from  ofKce,  excom- 
municating, and  pronouncing  their  solemn  anathema; 
but  after  the  church  became  dependent  upon  the 
civil  authority,  that  power  was  often  exercised  to 
redress  the  offences  of  tlie  church.  Heretics  espe- 
cially were  thus  brouglit  before  courts  of  justice. 
For  it  is  undeniably  evident  that  heresy  was  regarded 
as  an  actionable  oftence,  deserving  severe  punish- 
ment. Oifcnces  of  a  graver  character  were  at  all 
times  punishable,  not  in  ecclesiastical,  but  in  secular 
com'ts  of  justice. 

'■  7.  Bishops,  ]lke  the  Jewish  patriarchs,  were 
often  requested  to  settle  disputes  and  act  as  arbitra- 
tors and  umpires  in  civil  matters.  They  were  also 
common  intercessors  in  behalf  of  criminals  for  their 
reprieve  or  pardon  when  condemned  to  death." 

In  regard  to  the  costume  of  the  clergy,  to  which 
so  much  importance  is  attached  in  tlie  Romish 
church,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  during  the  three 
iii'st  centuries  their  dress  dilTered  in  no  respect  from 
that  of  the  laity.  But  although  this  was  undoubt- 
edly the  case  with  their  ordinary  dress,  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  when  engaged  in  official  duty  they  might 
wear  some  peculiar  clerical  dress.  Tradition  ascribes 
even  to  the  apostles  tlieraselves  certain  insignia  of 
office.  Hegesippus,  as  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  as- 
signs to  Jolm,  James,  and  Mark,  a  golden  head- 
l)and,  and  to  Bartholomew  a  splendid  mantle.  Tlie 
Koran  also  speaks  of  tlie  apostles  under  the  name  of 
.^Ibati,  in  allusion,  as  it  would  seem,  to  the  traditional 
notion  that  they  wore  white  robes.  But  wliatever 
may  be  said  of  these  unautliorized  suppositions,  it  is 
not  until  the  fourtli  century  that  we  find  councils  be- 
ginning to  regulate  the  costume  of  the  clergy.  The 
council  of  Laodicea  gave  orders  that  the  Orarium  or 
robe  of  an  officiating  minister  should  not  be  worn  by 
the  subordinate  attendants,  readers  or  singers.  Tlie 
fourtli  council  of  Carthage  forbade  the  deacons  to 
use  the  white  surplice,  unless  when  engaged  in  the 
discharge  of  the  ministerial  office.  The  monks  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  first  who  assumed  the  eccle- 
siastical garb  in  ordinary  life,  and  the  practice  is 
condemned  liy  Jerome  in  strong  language.  Bellar- 
mine  has  traced  the  clerical  costume  through  eight 
or  nine  hundred  years.  It  would  appear  to  have 
been  originally  white.  Tlie  bishops  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  the  higher  order  of  clergy  in  the  fourth 
century,  assumed  the  black  robe,  while  the  Nova- 
tians  retained  the  white.  But  since  the  tenth  cen- 
tury the  modern  Greek  church  have  changed  the 
colour  of  their  costmne.  On  festivals  in  honom'  of 
saints,  they  usually  wear  a  purple   robe.     In  the 


seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  red,  blue,  and  grew; 
was  worn  in  clerical  vestments  as  well  as  black  and 
white.  Innocent  III.  prescribed  %vlute  as  the  em- 
blem of  purity,  to  be  worn  by  confessors  and  young 
persons,  red  as  a  suitable  memorial  of  the  apostles 
and  martyrs,  green  for  Sundays  and  feast-days,  and 
black  for  fasts,  funerals,  and  Lent.  Violet  was  worn 
at  first,  only  twice  a-year,  but  afterwards  became 
common  in  some  churches.  The  clerical  tonsure 
was  introduced  between  the  sixth  and  eighth  cen- 
turies, and  continued  to  be  an  essential  requisite  of 
tlie  clergy,  while  the  other  ornaments  of  the  head 
were  endlessly  varied  both  in  the  Eastern  and 
Western  churches.  The  use  of  the  wig  was  of  a 
date  still  later,  and  was  universally  adopted,  and 
contmued  in  use  for  a  long  time,  after  which  it  was 
laid  aside.  It  was  introduced  in  the  Protestant 
churches  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centu- 
ries. Sandals,  and  a  kind  of  half-boot  called  culiya, 
were  at  first  in  common  use  among  the  cler.'v,  and 
the  use  of  ordinary  shoes  was  regarded  as  unclerical. 
In  A.  D.  789,  the  priests  were  required  to  wear  shoes 
made  after  the  fashion  at  Rome.  In  the  middle 
ages,  they  wore  a  kind  of  boot  in  summer,  called 
a:stivalia. 

On  the  mode  in  which  the  clergy  have  been  main- 
tained, see  articles  Revexoes  (Cuurch),  Titues. 

CLERGY  (Benefit  of),  a  privilege  enjoyed  by 
persons  in  holy  orders,  wliich  liad  its  origin  in  the 
claim  asserted  by  the  clergy  in  Romish  countries,  to 
be  wholly,  or  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  exempt 
from  lay  jurisdiction.  In  England,  it  was  at  first 
confined  to  cases  of  felony,  when  committed  by 
clergymen ;  but  although  such  was  the  original  de- 
sign of  the  privilege,  it  came  at  length  to  extend  to 
almost  every  man,  the  word  clerk  being  applied  in 
the  laws  of  England  to  every  man  who  was  able  to 
read.  The  privilege  was  accorded  to  peers,  whether 
they  could  read  or  not,  and  by  statutes  passed  in  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary,  women  also  became  en- 
titled to  claim  the  privilege.  A  clergyman  sought 
benefit  of  clergj',  when  he  asserted  his  right  to  be 
delivered  to  his  ordinary  to  purge  himself  of  felony. 
The  right  was  extended  to  the  laity  by  an  act  passed 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  whereby  every  man  to 
whom  the  benefit  of  clergy  was  gi-auted,  though  not  in 
orders,  was  put  to  read  at  the  bar  at'tcr  he  was  found 
guilty,  and  convicted  of  felony,  and  so  burnt  in  the 
band,  and  set  free  for  the  first  time,  if  the  ordinary 
or  deputy  standing  by  should  say,  "  He  read.s  as  a 
clerk;"  otherwise  he  was  to  sutler  death.  This  jiri- 
vilege,  while  it  existed  in  England,  was  attended  with 
great  abuses,  but  by  the  statute  of  7th  and  8th 
Geo.  IV.  c.  28,  it  was  entirely  abohshed,  so  that  no 
felon,  wliether  clcriuil  or  lay,  can  claim  exemption 
from  trial  by  the  ordinary  civil  tribunals  of  the  land. 
The  benefit  of  clergy  is  still  retained  in  one  or  two 
of  the  States  of  North  America,  while  it  has  been 
formally  abolished  in  all  the  others.  By  an  act  of 
Congress  of  April  30, 1790,  it  is  enacted,  tliat  benefit 
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of  clergy  shall  not  be  used  or  allowed  upon  convic- 
ti'in  of  any  crimes,  for  which  by  any  statute  of  the 
United  States  tlie  punishment  is  or  shall  be  declai'cd 
to  be  deatli. 

CLERGY  (Black).    See  Black  Clergy. 

CLERGY  (Regular),  those  monks  or  religious 
in  the  Church  of  Rome  wiio  have  taken  upon  them- 
selves holy  orders,  and  perform  the  othces  of  the  priest- 
hood in  their  several  monasteries.  In  the  Greek 
cliiirch,  their  dress  is  a  long  cloth  robe  of  a  brown 
colour,  and  confined  with  a  girdle.  Tlieir  monastic 
life  is  of  a  ver_y  austere  description;  they  never  eat 
meat,  and  during  the  fasts  only  bread  and  fruits. 
Some  of  tliem  live  always  upon  bread  and  water,  and 
spend  their  time  almost  entirely  in  their  devotions. 

CLERGY  (Secular),  those  of  the  Romish  clergy 
who  are  not  of  any  religious  order,  and  have  the 
care  and  direction  of  parishes.  In  the  Creole 
chiu-ch,  the  secular  are  not  so  higlily  honoured  as 
the  regular  clergj',  and  are  generally  of  a  humbler 
station  in  life,  as  well  as  very  illiterate  The  secu- 
kr  Greek  priests  wlio  are  married,  are  distinguished 
bv  a  white  muslin  band  round  tlieir  bonnet  of  black 
felt. 

CLERGY  (White),  the  Russian  secular  clergy. 

CLERICI  ACEPH.'VLI,  a  name  given  to  vagrant 
I  clergymen  in  tlie  Romish  church,  or  such  ecclesias- 
tics and  monks  as  wandered  about  from  one  district 
to  another.  The  council  of  Pavia,  in  a.  d.  850,  is- 
sued an  edict  against  these  clergy,  declaring  that 
while  it  was  a  praiseworthy  thing  tliat  the  laity 
should  be  desirous  of  having  the  mass  continually 
celebrated  in  their  houses,  they  should  be  on  their 
guard  against  employing  for  this  purpose  any  but 
ecclesiastic^  duly  approved  bv  the  bisliops. 

CLERICIS  LAICOS,  a  bull  issued  by  Boniface 
YIII.  in  A.  D.  129G,  and  aimed  against  Philip  the 
Fair,  king  of  France.  In  this  bull  all  ]irinces  and 
nobles  were  pronounced  under  ban  who  demanded 
tribute  under  any  form  from  the  church  and  the 
clergy  ;  and  all  wlio  paid  such  tribute  were  involved 
in  the  same  condemnation  and  penalty.  The  cii-- 
curastance  which  led  to  the  pul)lication  of  this  bull, 
was  the  demand  made  by  Philip  that  the  spiritual 
order,  in  common  with  all  other  classes,  should  con- 
tribute money  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  his 
wars.  Boniface  looked  upon  such  a  demand  as  an 
encroachment  upon  the  liberties  of  the  church,  but 
the  king,  in  a  declaration  which  he  issued  in  answer 
to  the  bull,  argued  that  the  church  of  Christ  consists 
not  of  the  clergy  alone,  but  also  of  laymen,  and, 
therefore,  that  the  clergy  liave  no  right  to  appro- 
priate to  themselves  exclusively  the  ecclesiastical 
freedom  wliich  belongs  to  all,  understanding  thereby 
the  freedom  obtained  for  us  by  the  grace  of  Christ. 
T!ce  king  further  reminded  the  Pope,  that  Christ 
li.id  enjoined  the  priests  of  the  temple  both  to  ren- 
der to  God  the  things  that  are  God's,  and  to  Csesar 
the  things  that  are  Ca-sar's 

CLERK.     From  a  coin  struck  during  the  trium- 


virate of  Augustus,  Ajithony,  and  Lepidus,  some 
have  supposed  the  clerk,  writer,  or  scribe,  referred 
to  in  Acts  xix.  35,  and  translated  in  onr  version 
"  town-clerk,"  to  have  been  a  sacred  officer,  who  offi- 
ciated imder  the  presidency  of  tlie  Asiarchs,  when 
the  Ephesians  solemnized  games  in  honour  of  Diana. 
The  word  "clerk''  was  foiinerly  used  in  our  lan- 
guage simply  to  denote  any  learned  man,  and  in  the 
statute  law  of  England,  implied  any  individual  who 
could  read,  but  now  it  is  the  common  appellation  by 
which  clergymen  distinguish  themselves  when  sign- 
ing any  deed  or  instrument. 

CLERK  (Parish),  an  ecclesiastical  officer  in  the 
Church  of  England,  who  conducts  or  leads  the  re- 
sponses in  a  congregation,  and  otherwise  assists  ui 
the  services  of  the  church.  In  cathedrals  and  colle- 
giate churches  there  are  several  of  these  lay  clerks ; 
in  parish  churches  generally  there  is  but  one  who  is 
styled  the  parish  clerk.  In  some  of  the  old  cathe- 
drals, the  lay  vicars  or  clerks  form  a  corporation 
either  jointly  with  the  priest  vicars  or  by  themselves, 
and  have  a  common  estate.  In  the  new  cathedrals 
they  do  not  form  a  corporation,  but  in  some  cases 
have  a  coiumon  estate  given  to  them  subsequently 
to  the  foundation,  besides  their  statutable  payments 
from  the  cliapter.  The  annual  income  of  each  lay 
clerk  \aries  from  £114  12s.  at  Durham,  to  £40  at 
Peterborough,  and  about  £30  at  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford. They  have  not,  in  general,  houses  of  residence. 
They  are  expected  commonly  to  attend  the  cathe- 
dral services  twice  every  da}'  throughout  the  year. 
Before  the  Refomiation,  and  for  some  time  after,  the 
parish  clerks  were  all  clergymen,  and  the  duties 
which  they  were  called  upon  to  discharge  included 
the  ordinary  functions  of  a  curate.  They  assisted 
the  incumbent  in  performing  divine  service,  reading 
the  Scripture  lessons  of  the  day,  and  leading  the  sacred 
music.  At  present,  in  some  places,  the  parisli  clerk 
is  in  holy  orders,  but  in  such  cases  he  generally  lias 
a  deputy  clerk  to  pcrtorm  the  ordinary  duties.  The 
general  practice,  liowever,  is  for  the  minister,  in 
whom  the  right  of  election  is  by  statute  vested,  to 
confer  the  office  upon  a  layman.  Tlie  regular  duties 
of  the  parish  clerk  are  to  lead  the  responses,  to  give 
out  the  psalms  or  hymns  which  are  to  be  sung  dur- 
ing service,  to  announce  notices  of  vestry  or  parish 
meetings,  to  attend  on  the  officiating  minister  .it 
baptisms,  marriages,  and  funerals,  and  to  assist  in 
keeping  a  careful  register  of  such  proceedings.  By 
the  canons,  the  clerk  must  be  at  least  twenty  years 
of  age,  known  to  the  parson,  vicar,  or  minister,  to 
be  of  honest  coii\ersation,  and  sufficient  for  his  read- 
ing, writing,  and  also  for  his  competent  skill  in  sing- 
ing. When  chosen,  and  appointed  to  the  office, 
he  is  .generally  licensed  by  the  Ordinary,  after 
which  he  takes  oath  to  obey  the  minister.  The 
clerk  may  be  deprived  of  office  by  the  incumbent 
from  whom  he  received  his  appointment,  and  if  un- 
justly deprived,  the  churchwardens  may  restore  him. 

CLERKS  .Apostolical).   See  Apostolic  Clerks. 
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CLERKS  (Minor).    See  Franciscans. 

CLERKS  (Regular),  a  name  given  to  various 
religious  orders  or  societies  which  sprung  up  in  tlie 
Churcli  of  Rome  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  object  of  these  institu- 
tions was  to  aim  at  imitating  and  restoring  the  an- 
cient virtue  and  sanctity  of  the  clergy,  which  had  to 
a  great  extent  declined. 

CLERKS  OF  THE  COMMON  LIFE.  See  Bre- 
thren OF  THE  Common  Lot. 

CLERKS  (Regular)  of  St.  Majoli,  a  religious 
order  which  arose  in  Italy  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
They  were  also  called  the  Fathers  of  Somasquo, 
from  the  name  of  the  town  where  their  first  general 
resided.  The  founder  of  the  order  was  Jerome 
^Emilianus.  It  was  approved  by  Paul  III.  in 
1510,  and  then  by  Pius  IV.  in  1543.  Its  members 
took  upon  themselves  the  office  of  carefully  instruct- 
ing the  ignorant,  and  especially  the  young  in  the 
precepts  of  Christianity. 

CLERKS  (Regular)  of  St.  Paul.  See  Bar- 
nabites. 

CLERKS  (Tiieatins),  an  order  of  religious  which 
arose  in  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tiu-y.  It  took  its  name  from  Theate  or  Chieti  in  the 
Neapolitan  territory,  whose  bishop  at  that  time  was 
John  Peter  Carafla,  afterwards  Pope  Paul  IV.,  who 
foimded  this  society  in  1524.  Tlie  brethren  of  this 
order  were  bound  to  keep  a  vow  of  voluntary  pover- 
ty, and  to  live  upon  the  bounty  of  the  pious.  Tliey 
were  required  to  succour  decaying  pletj',  to  impro\e 
the  style  of  preaching,  to  attend  upon  the  sick  and 
dying,  and  to  oppose  all  heretics  manfully  and 
vigorously. 

CLEROMANCY  (Gr.  cleros,  a  lot,  and  manteia, 
divhiation),  a  method  of  divination  by  lot,  which 
was  in  use  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 
It  was  generally  performed  by  casting  black  and 
white  beans,  small  clods  of  earth,  pebbles,  dice,  or 
other  things,  into  an  urn  or  other  vessel.  After 
making  supplication  to  the  gods,  they  drew  them 
out,  and  according  to  the  chai'acters  or  marks  by 
which  they  were  previously  distinguished,  conjec- 
tures were  formed  of  what  should  happen.  The 
practice  of  divining  by  lot,  according  to  Tacitus,  pre- 
vailed also  among  the  ancient  Germans.  "  Their 
mode  of  proceeding  by  lots,"  says  be,  "  is  wonderfully 
simple.  The  branch  of  a  fruit-tree  is  cut  into  small 
pieces,  which  being  distinctly  marked,  are  thrown  at 
random  on  a  white  garment.  If  a  question  of  public 
interest  be  pending,  the  priest  of  the  canton  per- 
forms the  ceremony ;  if  it  be  nothing  more  than  a 
private  concern,  the  master  of  the  family  officiates. 
With  fervent  prayers  offered  up  to  the  gods,  his 
eyes  devoutly  raised  to  heaven,  he  holds  up  three 
times  each  segment  of  a  twig,  and  as  the  marks  ri.se 
in  succession  interprets  the  decree  of  fate.  If  ap- 
pearances prove  unfavourable,  there  ends  all  con- 
sultation for  that  day ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
diances  are  propitious,  they  require  for  greater  cer- 


tainty the  sanction  of  auspices."  Among  the  an- 
cient Romans,  the  lots  were  often  httle  tablets  or  coun- 
ters, which  were  usually  thrown  into  a  sitella  or 
urn  having  a  neck  so  narrow  that  only  one  lot  at  a 
time  could  come  to  the  top  of  the  water  when  it  was 
shaken.  Sometimes  the  names  of  the  parties  using 
them  were  inscribed  upon  the  lots,  and  in  later  times 
verses  from  illustrious  poets  were  written  upon  little 
tablets.  After  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  the 
practice  became  common  among  the. early  Christians 
of  using  the  lot  as  the  heathens  had  done,  but  instead 
of  the  writings  of  the  poets,  they  substituted  the 
Bible,  which  tliey  opened  at  random,  regarding  the 
passage  which  first  met  the  eye  as  the  answer  to 
tlieir  inquiry,  or  the  solution  of  their  difficulty. 
This  superstitious  custom  was  condemned  by  various 
councils.    See  Bibliomancy,  Divination. 

CLETA,  one  of  the  two  Charites  or  Graces 
(which  see),  which  the  Spartans  anciently  worship- 
ped, the  other  being  Phiienna. 

CLIDOMENI,  a  term  used  in  one  of  Cyprian's 
epistles,  to  denote  Demoniacs  (which  see). 

CLINIC  BAPTISM,  the  name  given  in  the  an- 
cient Christian  church  to  baptism,  when  adminis- 
tered to  a  person  in  sickness  or  on  his  death-bed. 
The  practice  of  administering  the  ordin.ince  in  these 
circumstances  often  led  to  great  aliuse,  as  many  per- 
sons, though  professing  Christianity,  delayed  subrait- 
tingto  baptism  in  the  expectation  that  they  would  re- 
ceive it  when  they  came  to  a  sick  or  dying  bed 
Constantine  the  Great,  though  openly  avowing  his 
belief  in  the  Christian  system,  was  not  baptized 
until  a  short  time  before  his  death.  If  an  individual 
recovered  health  after  having  received  clinic  bap- 
tism, he  was  subjected  to  several  disabilities,  and  in 
particular,  he  was  not  permitted  to  enter  into  holy 
orders.  This  mode  of  dispensing  baptism  could 
only  be  done  by  sprinkling,  and  not  by  immersion, 
or  washing  the  body  all  over.  A  question,  there- 
fore, arose  in  the  time  of  Cyprian,  whether  persons 
thus  baptized  were  to  be  looked  upon  as  complete 
Cln'istians ;  and  that  eminent  fatlier  resolves  it  in 
the  affirmative,  at  the  same  time  leaving  it  to  others 
who  had  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  clinic  baptism, 
to  repeat  the  ordinance  by  immersion  if  they  thought 
right.  Although  it  was  undoubtedly  the  practice, 
and  even  the  law  of  the  early  churcli,  to  deny  ordi- 
nation to  those  who  had  undergone  clinic  baptism, 
the  council  of  Neocaesarea  permitted  them  in  time  of 
gi'eat  exigence,  or  in  case  of  great  merit,  to  be  or- 
dained. Thus  Novatian,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Eusebius,  was  ordained  on  account  of  his  pregnant 
parts,  and  the  hopes  which  the  church  entertained  of 
him,  although  he  had  boon  admitted  into  the  church 
by  clinic  baptism.  Id  f-ases  of  extreme  sickness,  this 
kind  of  baptism  was  considered  as  valid,  even  when 
admiuistercd  to  an  individual  in  a  state  of  utter  un- 
consciousTioss.     See  1!.\I'TIS.m. 

CLIO,  one  of  the  nine  Musi:s  (which  sec)  wor- 
shipped by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.     She 
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was  the  Muse  of  history,  and  is  usually  represented 
111  a  sitting  attitude,  witli  an  open  roll  of  paper,  or 
an  open  chest  of  books. 

CLOACA,  a  name  applied  by  Gregory  the  Great 
to  the  baptismal  font.     .See  Baptistery. 

CLOACINA,  a  surname  of  Venus  among  the 
ancient  Romans,  said  to  be  applied  to  that  goddess 
from  an  old  Latin  verb  chare  or  cluere,  to  purify, 
because  Romulus  and  Tatius  had  caused  their  armies 
to  purify  themselves  with  sacred  myrtle  branches, 
nn  the  spot  which  was  afterwards  occupied  by  the 
temple  of  Venus  Cloacina. 

CLOISTERS,  a  covered  walk  usually  occupying 
the  four  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  which  is  generally  an 
appendage  to  a  monastery.  The  terra  is  used  some- 
times to  denote  the  monastery  itself.  In  the  early 
Christian  churches  the  porticos  about  the  area  were 
called  also  cloisters,  which  formed  the  exterior 
narlhex  of  the  church. 

CLOTH  (PuKCH.\SE  OF  the),  a  ceremony  fol- 
lowed by  the  modern  Jews  in  forming  contracts. 
All  bargains,  sales  or  agreements,  are  reckoned  duly 
executed,  and  in  full  force,  when  both  parties  have 
touched  tlve  clothes  or  the  handkerchief  of  the  wit- 
nesses, which  is  a  kind  of  oath  called  the  Purcliase 
of  the  Cloth. 

CLOTHES  (Rending  of  the)  a  very  ancient 
mode  of  expressing  sorrow  in  the  East.  Immedi- 
ately on  the  death  of  any  person,  his  relations  rent 
their  garment.s  from  the  neck  downwards  in  front  to 
the  girdle,  and  a  cry  of  lamentation  filled  the  room. 
This  practice  was  never  omitted  by  the  Hebrews  in 
case  of  any  sorrowful  event.  It  was  forbidden,  how- 
ever, to  the  high  priest,  who  never  tore  his  robe  ex- 
cept when  he  heard  blasphemy.  The  modern  Jews 
only  fiiintly  imitate  this  custom,  cutting  a  small  por- 
tion of  their  garments  to  show  that  they  are  atflicted. 
On  the  decease  of  a  brother  or  sister,  wife,  daugh- 
ter, or  son,  they  take  a  knife,  and  holding  the  blade 
downwards,  give  the  coat  or  other  upper  garment  a 
cut  on  the  right  side,  and  then  rend  it  about  a  hand- 
breadth  in  length.  On  the  decease  of  a  father  or 
mother,  the  rent  is  made  in  the  same  manner  on  the 
left  side  in  all  the  gannents.     See  Mourning. 

CLOTHO,  one  of  the  three  Fates  (which  see)  of 
the  ancient  heathens.  Clotho  was  regarded  as  the 
spinning  fate,  and  hence  lier  symbol  was  a  spindle 
with  which  she  spun  the  tliread  of  man's  destin}'. 
She  is  generally  represented  as  a  grave  maiden  witli 
a  spindle  or  a  roll,  wliich  denotes  the  book  of  fate. 

CLUNIACENSIANS,  a  congregation  of  Bene- 
dictine monks  which  arose  in  the  tenth  century, 
having  Odo,  abbot  of  Chmy  or  Clugni  in  France,  at 
their  head.  It  happened  that  the  rule  of  St.  Bene- 
dict had  been  so  far  departed  from  by  many  monks 
of  the  Latin  church,  that  a  reform  in  this  respect 
seemed  to  be  imperatively  called  for.  This  was  af- 
forded by  Odo,  a  French  nobleman,  who,  from  liis 
position  as  abbot  of  a  monastery,  took  occasion  not 
only  to  restore  the  original  strictness  of  the  Bene- 


dictine rule,  but  also  to  impose  additional  rites  and 
obligations.  He  evidently  attached  a  high  value  to 
the  moral  power  of  Christianity,  and  sought  to  in- 
fuse into  the  monks  under  his  care  a  greater  regard 
to  the  real  spirit  of  the  Clu-istian  system,  than  to  its 
mere  external  forms.  To  show  that  it  was  possible 
even  for  a  layman  to  lead  a  holy  and  pious  life,  he 
composed  a  biograiihical  account  of  Count  Gerald  of 
Aurilly,  a  man  distinguished  above  those  of  his  own 
order  by  his  diligent  and  faithful  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, by  his  devotional  habits,  his  lively  sympathy 
in  all  Christian  objects,  his  beneficence  and  his  gentle 
treatment  of  his  tenants.  The  mode  of  living  which 
Odo  prescribed  to  the  Benedictine  moid<s,  procured 
for  its  author  great  fame  and  popularity,  and  at 
length  the  salutary  regulations  were  adopted  by 
numerous  monasteries  throughout  Europe,  which 
united  in  a  kind  of  association  under  the  abbot  of 
Clunv.  Many  of  the  ancient  monasteries  in  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  Britain,  and  Spain,  embraced  the 
new  and  stricter  rule  thus  introduced  ;  and  the  new 
monasteries  which  were  founded  came  under  the 
same  discipUne.  Thus  was  formed  that  congeries  of 
a.ssociations,  which,  under  the  name  of  Chmiacen- 
sians,  rapidly  rose  into  wealtli,  fame,  and  power. 
The  convent  of  Cluny  was  originally  founded  in  A.  D. 
910,  by  Duke  William  of  Aqnitania;  but  it  was 
under  Odo  that  its  fame  became  general.  From  this 
time  lay  abbots  gi-adually  disappeared  in  France. 
Under  the  immediate  successors  of  Odo  the  order 
continued  to  flourish.  In  course  of  time,  however, 
its  original  strictness  of  discipline  became  gradually 
relaxed,  and  its  popularity  in  consequence  declined. 
In  the  twelfth  centuiy,  an  individual  was  appoint 
cd  to  the  office  of  abbot  of  Cluny,  who  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  church  in  his 
times,  and  to  whom  even  his  contcmjioraries  gave 
the  title  of  Venerable.  This  man,  Peter  Mauritius, 
infused  new  life  and  vigoiu-  into  the  Cluniacensian 
order.  Of  this  remarkable  person,  and  the  benefi- 
cial influence  which  he  exercised,  Ncander  gives  the 
following  interesting  sketch :  "  He  was  descended 
from  a  family  of  consideration  in  Auvergne,  and  is 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  many  great  men  of  the 
church  on  whose  development  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tian training,  by  pious  mothers,  had  a  lasting  efi'ect. 
The  character  of  his  mother,  who  later  in  life  became 
a  nun,  was  delineated  by  his  own  pen  with  filial  af- 
fection, soon  after  her  death.  Under  him  the  order 
took  a  difierent  direction  from  that  in  which  it  had 
originated.  As  this  man,  distinguished  fur  his  ami- 
able and  gentle  spirit,  strongly  sympathized  with 
everything  piu'ely  human,  so,  under  his  guidance, 
the  monastery,  before  consecrated  alone  to  rigid 
asceticism,  became  a  seat  also  of  the  arts  and 
sciences.  A  Christian  delicacy  of  feeling,  far  re- 
moved from  the  sternness  and  excess  which  we  else- 
where find  in  monasticism,  forms  a  characteristic 
trait  in  the  character  of  this  individual.  To  a  prior, 
who  was  not  disposed  to  relax  in  the  least  from  the 
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zeal  of  an  over-rigid  asceticism,  lie  wrote :  '  God  ac- 
cepts no  sacrifices  which  are  oft'ercd  to  him  contrary 
to  Ills  own  appointed  order.'  lie  held  up  to  liim 
the  example  of  Clirist :  '  Tlie  devil  invited  Christ  to 
c;i3t  himself  down  from  the  pinnacle  of  the  temjile ; 
but  he  who  came  to  give  his  life  for  the  salvation  of 
the  world,  refused  to  end  it  by  a  suicidal  act, — 
thereby  setting  an  example,  which  admonishes  us 
that  we  are  not  to  push  the  mortitication  of  the  body  to 
self  destruction.  With  great  boldness,  he  told  even 
the  popes  their  faults.  Tluis  he  wrote  to  Eugene  the 
Third:  'Though  you  have  been  set  by  God  over  the 
nations,  in  order  to  root  out  and  to  pull  down,  to 
build  and  to  jilant  (Jer.  i.  10) ;  still,  because  you  are 
neither  God  nor  the  prophet  to  whom  this  was  said, 
you  may  be  deceived,  betrayed,  by  those  who  seek 
onlv  their  own.  For  this  reason,  a  faithful  son,  who 
would  put  you  on  your  guard  against  such  dangers, 
is  bound  to  malce  known  to  you  what  lias  been 
made  known  to  him,  and  what  you  perhaps  may  still 
remain  ignorant  of.' " 

About  this  time  a  new  order,  the  CiSTEKCl.iNS 
(which  see),  attracted  so  much  notice  in  consequence 
of  the  strict  discipline  enforced  by  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vaux,  that  the  envy  of  the  older  monkish  societies 
was  naturally  excited.  The  Cluniacensians  and  the 
Cistercians  now  passed  into  a  state  of  mutual  hostil- 
ity. Bernard  composed  a  tract  upon  the  subject,  in 
which  he  exhorted  both  parties  to  mutual  forbear- 
ance and  love.  But  these  benevolent  efforts  were 
unavailing.  The  controversy  waxed  warm  on  both 
sides.  Tlie  Cluniacensians  accused  the  Cistercians 
of  too  great  austerity  ;  the  Cistercians,  on  the  other 
hand,  taxed  the  Cluniacensians  with  having  aban- 
doned their  former  sanctity  and  regular  discipline. 
To  this  contest  was  added  another  respecting  tithes. 
In  A.  D.  1132,  Innocent  II.  issued  a  decree  exempt- 
ing the  Cistercians  from  the  payment  of  tithes  on 
tlieir  lands;  and  as  many  of  these  lands  had  paid 
tithes  to  the  Cluniacensians,  that  order  was  greatly 
oiTended  at  this  indulgence  shown  to  their  rivals  by 
the  pontiff,  and,  accordingly,  they  engaged  in  a  warm 
controversy  both  with  the  Cistercians  and  the  pon- 
tiff himself.  Tills  dispute  terminated  in  some  kind 
of  adjustment  which  was  brought  about  in  A.  D. 
1155.  The  monks  of  Cluny  were  addicted  to  osten- 
tation and  display  in  their  jilaces  of  worship.  Hence 
they  were  reproached  by  the  Cistercians  with  hav- 
ing churches  "  immensely  higli,  immoderately  long, 
superfluously  broad,  sumptuously  furnished,  and 
curiously  painted."  So  that  men  were  led  to  admire 
that  wliich  was  beautiful  more  than  that  which  was 
sacred.  At  one  time  t^nch  was  the  pride  of  this  order, 
that  the  head  of  their  monastery  actually  claimed 
the  title  of  abbot  of  abbots.  The  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  a  council  held  at  Rome  in  A.  D.  1117,  in  the 
pontilicate  of  I'aschal  XI.,  when  the  title  was  decid- 
ed rightfully  to  belong  to  the  abbot  of  Monte  Cas- 
sino,  that  being  considered  as  the  most  ancient  of  all 
the  monasteries. 


CNEPH,  or  Cnuphis,  an  ancient  Egyptian  divi- 
nity, corresponding  to  the  Greek  Agatiiod^.mon 
(wliicli  see),  a  name  which  was  also  applied  to  this 
deitj'  by  the  Phoenicians.  Botli  Strabo  and  Euse- 
bius  rejn'esent  him  as  liaving  been  worsliipped  in  the 
form  of  a  serjient ;  and  in  the  amulets  of  later  times 
he  is  seen  as  a  serpent  or  dragon  raiting  itself  on  its 
tail,  having  rays  about  its  head,  and  surrounded 
with  stars.  Plutarch  regards  him  as  having  been 
a  spiritual  divinity.  According  to  Eusebius,  he 
was  the  creator  and  ruler  of  the  world,  in  the 
Egyptian  mytliolog)',  and  represented  as  a  man  with 
dark  complexion,  having  a  girdle,  and  a  sceptre  in 
his  hand.  He  was  said  to  ha\-e  produced  an  egg, 
the  symbol  of  the  world,  from  which  sprung  Ptha,  or, 
as  he  is  called  by  the  Greeks,  Hephasbis.  Cneph 
then  was  among  the  Egyptians  the  first  emanation 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  the  efficient  reason  of  things, 
the  creator,  the  demiurgus. 

CNIDIA,  a  surname  of  Apiikodite  (which  see), 
derived  from  the  town  of  Cnidus  in  Caria,  for  which 
Praxiteles  made  his  celebrated  statue  of  the  goddess. 

COADJUTOR,  one  ordained  to  assist  the  incum- 
bent of  a  parish  who  may  happen  to  be  disabled  by 
infirmity  or  old  age.  In  the  early  church,  bishops 
chosen  in  these  circumstances  were  called  bishops 
coadjutor.  They  were  subordinate  to  the  bishop, 
whom  they  were  appointed  to  assist  during  his  life, 
and  succeeded  him  when  he  died. 

COAT,  the  innermost  garment  worn  by  the  .Jew- 
ish high-priest  in  ancient  times.  It  was  made  of 
fine  linen,  and  therefore  white.  It  fitted  close  to 
the  bodv,  and  was  provided  with  sleeves  coming 
down  to  the  wrist,  wliile  the  coat  itself  was  so  long 
as  to  reach  down  to  the  heels.  The  Hebrew  doctors 
say,  that  if  the  high-priest  happened  to  have  a  plas- 
ter upon  a  sore  between  the  inward  garment  and  his 
skin ;  or  if  his  garments  had  a  rent  in  them,  or  were 
stained  with  dirt,  or  any  pollution,  his  ministration 
was  invalid  and  of  no  effect.  The  coat  was  woven 
of  chequer  or  diced  work  like  diaper,  and  was 
worn  by' all  the  priests  in  their  ministrations  with- 
out any  difference.  The  coat  or  robe  of  the  ephod 
which  was  worn  by  the  high-priest,  in  addition  to 
the  robes  worn  by  the  other  priests,  was  made  ol 
blue  wool,  and  worn  immediately  under  the  EhliOD 
(which  see).  Its  Hebrew  name  is  mill,  an  under 
garment  reaching  down  to  the  feet.  It  was  a  distin- 
guishing priestly  vestment,  and  therefore  Clirist  ap- 
pears, Kev.  i.  13,  "  clothed  with  a  garment  down  to 
the  feet,"  thus  showhig  himself  not  only  to  be  in- 
vested with  the  priestly  office,  but  to  be  the  great 
High-Priest  of  his  church.  Tliis  coat  or  robe  was 
a  long  linen  goM'n  of  sky  blue  colour.  It  was  all 
of  one  piece,  and  so  formed  as  to  be  put  on,  not 
like  other  garments  which  are  open  in  front,  but 
like  a  surplice,  over  the  head,  liaving  a  hole  m 
the  top  through  which  the  head  could  pass,  which 
was  strongly  hemmed  round  with  a  binding  to  pre- 
vent it  from  rending,  and  provided  with  openings 
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or  arm-holes  in  the  sides  iu  place  of  sleeves. 
Round  its  lower  border  were  tassels  made  of  blue, 
purple,  and  scarlet,  in  the  furm  of  pomegranates, 
intersper-sed  with  small  gold  bells,  in  order  to  make 
a  noise  when  the  high-priest  went  into  or  came  out 
from  the  holy  place.  We  are  not  informed  what 
was  the  exact  iiimiber  of  the  pomegranates  and  bells. 
The  Rabbinical  writers  are  nearly  unanimous  iu  al- 
leging the  entire  number  of  bells  to  have  been  se- 
venty-two, placed  alternately  with  as  many  pome- 
granates of  embroidered  work.  Wliile  the  body  of 
the  coat  was  of  a  blue  colour,  the  hem  or  border 
was  richly  dyed  of  variegated  hues.  Josephus  says, 
that  about  eight  years  before  the  destruction  of  the 
temple,  the  Levites  obtained  permission  to  wear  a 
linen  coat  or  tunic,  which  gave  considerable  ofl'ence 
to  the  priests. 

COAT  (Holy),  OF  TREVES,  a  Roman  CathoKc 
relic,  which  for  the  last  tifteen  hundred  years  has 
been  regarded  as  the  pecuhar  glory  of  the  city  in 
which  it  is  preserved.  It  is  conlidently  believed  by 
many  of  the  votaries  of  Romanism  to  be  the  iden- 
tical seamless  coat  wlilch  was  worn  by  our  blessed 
Lord,  and  for  which  the  Roman  soldiers  cast  lots  at 
tiis  crucifixion.  The  tradition  respecting  this  relic 
is  thus  related  iu  an  article  which  appeared  a  few 
years  ago  in  the  pages  of  the  Athena:um,  from  the 
pen  of  an  intelligent  correspondent,  who  gives  also 
an  account  of  the  exliibition  of  the  Holy  Coat,  he 
himself  having  been  an  eye-witness  on  the  occasion  : 

"  Its  origin,  as  a  received  object  of  veneration,  re- 
mounts to  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century,  when 
the  Empress  Helena  undertook  her  memorable  jour- 
ney to  Palestine.  According  to  the  tradition  of 
Treves,  it  was  then  and  there  that  the  Holy  Tunic 
was  discovered.  Helena's  selection  of  Treves  as  the 
place  of  deposit,  arose  not  only  from  her  predilection 
for  the  city  where  she  had  so  long  dwelt,  and  where 
some  accounts  say  she  was  born ;  but  from  the  re- 
putation which  it  enjoyed  of  being  a  second  Rome 
and  the  capital  of  the  Empire  beyond  the  Alps.  An 
interval  of  more  than  800  years  ensued,  during  which 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  Holy  Tunic.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  9th  century,  Treves  was  sacked  and 
burned  by  the  Normans,  and  nothing  is  said  to  have 
been  saved  from  tlieir  ravages  but  tlie  holy  relics, 
which  a  constant  sense  of  danger  had  caused  the 
clergy  to  preserve  in  crypts  constructed  expressly 
lor  their  security.  The  traditional  existence  of  the 
Holy  Tunic  only  remained,  for  that  which  fear  ori- 
ginated, custom  retained,  and  even  in  times  of  safety 
the  altar  in  or  beneath  which  the  relic  was  presumed 
to  lie  was  alone  indicated;  the  relic  itself  was  never 
shown.  In  the  quaiTcl  between  Adrian  and  the 
Emperor  iu  1157,  Frederic,  when  he  assembled  a  sy- 
nod at  Treves,  alluded  to  the  existence  of  the  Tunic 
there,  for  in  liis  letter  to  Archbishop  Ilillinus,  he 
says  : — '  Since  then  you  are  the  primate  beyond  the 
Alps  and  the  centre  of  the  whole  Empire,  and  tliat 
your  cathedral,  that  of  Treves,  is  renowned  above  all 


others  for  the  possession  of  the  Coat  without  Seams, 
&c.'  Other  proofs  are  also  given  in  regard  to  its 
alleged  locality,  which  was  at  length  put  beyond 
doubt  in  the  year  1196,  by  the  discovery  of  the  relic 
in  the  adi/tiim  of  the  Cathedral,  when  Archbishop 
John  the  First  embellished  and  restored  the  build- 
ing. It  was  for  the  first  time  shown  publicly  on  the 
1st  of  May,  1196,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
whole  people,  after  which  it  was  again  shut  up  in  the 
high  altar.  Another  interval  of  316  years  occurred 
before  the  relic  was  again  seen,  wlicn  it  was  brought 
forward,  at  the  instance  of  the  Emperor  Maximihan, 
who  had  assembled  a  diet  in  Treves.  The  opening 
of  the  altar  took  place  on  the  14th  of  April,  1512, 
before  all  the  dignitaries  of  Treves,  and  a  wooden 
box,  inlaid  with  ivory,  of  very  beautiful  workman- 
ship, was  found.  It  was  sealed,  and  when  opened  the 
robe  was  discovered  vdth  a  written  inscription, 
'  This  is  the  coat  without  seam  of  our  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour Jesus  Christ.'  On  the  12th  of  May  following, 
the  relic  was  once  more  displayed  to  an  immense 
concourse  of  people,  with  no  less  effect  than  on  the 
first  occasion  ;  an  effect  which  suggested  to  Leo  X. 
tlie  idea  of  turning  it  prominently  to  account,  in  the 
.«ale  of  indulgences.  His  buU,  dated  15th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1514,  granted  a  plenary  indulgence  to  all  who 
came  to  Treves  to  confess  their  sins  before  the  sacred 
Tunic, — and,  that  opportunity  might  not  be  wanting, 
he  ordered  that  it  should  be  publicly  exhibited  every 
seven  years.  The  Reformation  however  intervened 
before  the  first  term  prescribed  by  the  Pope,  and  it 
was  not  till  1531  that  the  exhibition  again  took 
place.  During  the  remainder  of  the  16th  century, 
tlie  relic  was  exposed  at  four  different  periods,  in 
1545,  1553,  1585,  and  1594,— but  the  Thirty  Years 
War  occupied  the  attention  of  Gennany  too  closely 
to  admit  of  much  religious  ceremonial,  especially 
when  the  opposmg  armies  were  under  such  strong 
religious  influence :  it  was  therefore  not  until  after 
the  peace  of  Westphalia,  20tli  of  February,  1655, 
that  it  was  again  shown.  Tlie  dread  of  the  arms  of 
Louis  XIV.  induced  the  electors  of  Treves  to  trans- 
port the  relic  to  the  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstcin ;  nor 
was  it  again  made  visible  till  1725,  when  it  was 
shown  to  the  Archbishop  of  .Cologne.  Otlier  public 
exhibitions  subsequently  took  place  at  Ehrenbreit- 
stein  in  the  18th  century ;  but  when  the  French  ar- 
mies approached  the  Rhino  in  1794,  it  was  no  time 
for  trusting  the  security  of  the  Holy  Tunic  even  to  a 
fortress.  It  was  then  con\eyed  away  and  deposited 
in  a  jilace,  the  secret  of  which  was  known  only  to  a 
very  few  persons,  whose  interest  it  was  not  to  divulge 
it.  It  became  afterwards  kiiown  that  that  place  was 
Bamberg,  where  it  remained  till  1803,  and  was  then 
removed  by  the  electors  to  Augsburg.  A  dispute 
afterwards  arose  for  its  possession  between  the  Duke 
of  Nassau  and  the  Church  of  Treves  ;  and  the  King 
of  Bavaria  also  put  in  his  claim  for  it — but  it  was 
filially  decided  by  Napoleon,  the  arbiter  at  that  time 
of  all  things  spmtual  as  well  as  inmidane,  that  resti- 
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tution  should  be  made  to  Treves,  and  in  1810,  it  was 
once  more  brought  to  its  accustomed  resting-place. 
The  exhibition  in  that  year  was  one  remarkable  for 
its  display,  and  for  the  number  of  the  pious  who 
flocked  to  the  electoral  city  to  behold  the  relic, — no 
k'ss  than  227,000  people  !  So  much  for  history  and 
tradition,  which  I  have  given  at  some  length,  that  a 
reason  might  be  more  satisfactorily  rendered  for  the 
enthusiasm  which  has  attended  the  exhibition  of 
1844,  which  I  have  just  arrived  in  time  to  witness. 

"It  may  seem  strange,  that  at  a  period  when  the 
minds  of  tlie  great  masses  in  Germany  are  directed 
towards  utilizing  objects,  an  effort — and  a  successful 
one — should  have  been  made  to  compete  with  the 
advancing  world,  and  that  too  with  weapons  fi-ora  the 
old  armoury  of  Papal  Rome ;  but  such  is  the  case, 
for  a  gi'eater  concourse  of  people  has  assembled  this 
year  in  Treves  than  was  ever  known  before.  The 
luunber  of  those  who  hax'e  already  visited  the  shrine 
since  the  18th  of  August  exceeds  a  million!  and  that 
number  will  be  considerably  augmented  before  the 
exhibition  is  iinally  closed.  Six  weeks  was  the 
period  originally  prescribed,  but  as  every  day  brought 
pilgrims  in  thousands  from  every  countrj',  far  and 
near,  an  additional  week  was  granted,  and  the  term 
extended  to  Sunday  the  Gth  of  October.  But  how- 
ever vast  the  enumeration  of  the  faithful  (to  say  no- 
thing of  the  curious),  however  great  the  accumulation 
of  money  offered  before  the  altar  of  St.  Peter,  tlie 
object  of  the  Romish  church  would  have  failed,  com- 
paratively speaking, — but  for  more  important  results. 
Adopting  for  device,  the  text  of  St.  Mark  (ch.  6.  v. 
.'iC),  '  and  all  who  touched  it  were  cured,'  the  young 
Countess  Jeanne  de  Droste-Vischering,  of  Munster, 
niece  of  the  present  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  was  the 
tirst  whoso  malady  was  submitted  fur  cure  by  touch- 
ing the  holy  robe.  The  success  was  triumphant! 
the  yoimg  lady  wlio  had,  it  is  said,  tried  all  the  baths 
in  Germany  for  the  last  three  years  to  remove  her 
lameness,  no  sooner  bent  before  the  relic  and  touched 
the  sacred  cloth  than  her  limbs  were  straightened, 
lier  figure  became  once  more  erect,— and  she  quitted 
the  cathedral,  leaving  her  crutches  behind  her  in 
memory  of  her  miraculous  cure.  There  the  crutches 
remain,  beside  the  high  altar,  and  there  I  have  this 
day  seen  them,  when,  one  amongst  many  thousands,  I 
passed  before  the  relic.  But  tlie  Countess  is  not  the 
only  instance  of  the  eflicacy  of  the  Holy  Tunic  in 
.■iimilar  cases.  It  is  positively  affirmed  that  no  less 
than  thirteen  cures  have  been  jierformed  by  the  same 
means : — a  boy  who  had  brcn  blind  from  childhood ; 
a  girl  who  was  deaf  and  dumb;  and  several  others 
affected  with  permanent  maladies,  subjected  to  the 
test,  have  all  been  sent  away  restored  !  My  valet  de 
ipluce  told  me  he  had  himself  known  one  subject,  a 
complete  cripple,  who  was  now  as  straight  as  an 
arrow :  I  inrjuircd  where  all  these  people  lived,  and 
was  told  '  in  distant  villages,' — inaccessible  of  course 
to  the  casual  inquirer. 

'■  After  this,  you  may  be  curious  to  know  something 


of  the  relic  itself,  and  the  mode  of  visiting  it.     The 
Tunic  is  a  robe  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  stretched 
out  flat  upon  a  piece  of  white  silk  in  a  glass  frame 
placed  upright  upon  the  high  altar.     The  sleeves  are 
displayed;  and  it  measures  b  feet  each  way  from 
line  extremity  to  the  other.     In  its  texture  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  how  it  has.been  wrought,  so  that  Brower's 
description  holds  perfectly  good.     He  says,  in  his 
'Annals  of  Treves'  (torn.  ii.  p.  91),  'The  threads 
are  so  fine  and  so  closely  united,  that  the  eye  cannot 
discover  whether  the  vestment  is  woven  or  wrought 
with  a  needle.     .     .     .     The  colour  is  reddish,  and 
in  the  light  of  the  sun  resembles  unprepared  cinna- 
bar.'   At  a  short  distance  it  resembles  the  stamped 
leather  now  manufactured  to  imitate  oak  wainscoting, 
but  on  a  closer  examination  one  sees  that  the  material 
is  evidently  of  flax.     The  folds  are  apparent,  and  the 
surfjice  of  the  cloth  appears  to  shale,  or  rather  crack, 
— the  result  of  age.    It  has  no  collar, — merely  a  hole 
fur  the  head  to  pass  through,  and  must  have  reached 
to  the  ancles.     The  case  in  which  it  is  contained,  is 
of  the  same  foi-m  as  the  tunic, — like  the  letter  T, — 
and  at  the  base  on  cither  side  is  an  aperture  through 
which  the  officiating  priests  introduce  the  medals, 
pictures,  books,  and  other  objects  to  be  blessed  by 
contact  with  the  sacred  vestment.     The  manner  in 
which  it  is  inspected  is  in  procession  formed  in  a  double 
line,  marshalled  by  the  Prussian  gendaraierie  outside 
the  doors  of  the  cathedral.     The  procession  advances 
slowly  until  the  steps  of  the  high  altar  are  passed,  and 
a  momentary  jiause  is  made  before  the  relic,  to  gaze 
upon  it  and  deposit  an  offering.     The  amount  col- 
lected in  this  manner  must  have  been  very  gi'eat,  for 
each  day  produces  an   enormous   heap,   in   which, 
though  copper  predominates,  a  great  deal  of  silver 
appears,  and  now  and  then  gold  ]iieces  and  scheine  or 
paper-money.     When  I  stale   that  this  procession 
begins  to  form  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  and 
continues  to  stream  into  the  cathedral  until  midnight, 
with  no  other  intermission  than  the  occasional  clos- 
ing of  the  doors  to  prevent  too  dense  a  crowd,  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  numbers  that  are  daily 
admitted.     To  facilitate  the  approach  to  strangers 
and  foreigners,  certain  hours  are  set  apart,  when,  by 
applying  at  a  different  door,  admission  to  the  cathe- 
dral is  given,  and  the  line  of  the  processicm  inter- 
cepted, thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  waiting  for 
some  hours  bareheaded  in  the  streets.     The  mass  of 
people  endure  the  delay  without  an  impatient  look ; 
they  keep  close  file,  it  is  true,  but  are  chiefly  engag- 
ed in  chaunting  the  Ave  Maria, — the  women  first 
and  then  the  men,  in  a  clear  ringing  tone.     "Where 
all  the  crowds  come  from,  seems  a  wonder, — but  the 
stream  is  continuous,  and  its  component  parts  are 
always  changing.     In  point  of  costume  it  is  curious, 
the  head-dresses  of  the  women  being  of  such  various 
form  and  colour,  and  the  physiognomy  and  expres- 
sion so  different.     The  finest  effect  of  the  procession 
is  witnessed  at  night,  when  the  cathedral  is  lit  up 
and  the  deep  tones  of  the  vesper  bell  peal  through 
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the  aisles  like  the  diapason  notes  of  an  organ.  Tlie 
body  of  tlie  cluuxli  is  but  feebly  illuminated  in  com- 
parison with  the  altar,  where  a  blaze  of  light  sur- 
rounds the  shrine,  but  this  comparative  dimness  adds 
to  the  effect,  as  the  pilgrims  slowly  advance  along 
the  centre  aisle,  between  rows  of  banners  above  tlie 
tombs  of  the  Electors,  whose  heavy  folds  sweep  the 
marble  lloor.  It  is  impossible  for  any  building  to  be 
better  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  a  procession  tlian 
this  old  Byzantuie  cathedral,  as  the  floor  continues 
to  rise  by  successive  flights  of  steps  from  the  nave 
to  the  choir,  from  thence  to  the  lower  altar,  and 
from  thence  again  on  the  south  side  by  a  very  higli 
flight  leading  to  the  altar  of  St.  Peter;  wdiich  is  thus 
elevated  at  least  20  feet  above  the  western  entrance, 
and  enables  the  spectator  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  relic  the  instant  he  enters  the 
aisle. 

"  The  streets  of  Treves  are  at  tliis  moment  scarcely 
less  attractive  to  the  stranger  than  the  cathedral — 
from  daylight  till  dusk,  and  I'rom  dusk  till  daylight 
again,  with  but  a  short  interval  for  sleep, — there  is 
one  continuous  movement  and  hum  of  people  all 
having  the  same  object  in  view,  to  join  the  proces- 
sions. The  sight  witnessed,  they  spread  over  the 
city  for  a  few  hours,  and  then  disappear  to  make 
way  for  fresh  comers." 

COCCEIAXS,  a  denomination  which  arose  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  deriving  its  name  from  its 
founder,  John  Cocceius,  in  German  Koch,  Professor 
of  Divinity  at  Leyden  in  Holland.  Cocceius  and 
Voetius  were  two  of  the  most  eminent  expositors  of 
Scripture  among  the  Reformed  at  the  period  in  which 
they  lived.  The  latter  adhered  only  to  the  h'teral 
sense  in  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments,  and 
considered  the  predictions  of  the  ancient  prophets  as 
being  all  fidlilled  in  events  anterior  to  the  coming  of 
Christ,  and,  therefore,  not  at  all  applicable  to  the 
Messiah.  He  supposed,  liowever,  that  those  prophe- 
cies wdiich  are  applied  in  the  Xew  Testament  to 
Christ,  have,  besides  their  literal  sense,  a  secret  and 
mystical  meaning  which  relates  to  Christ,  to  liis  his- 
tory and  mediation.  Cocceius  proceeded  on  very 
difl'erent  principles  in  interpreting  the  Sacred  vol- 
ume. He  supposed  that  the  whole  Old  Testament 
represented,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  history  of  Christ  and 
of  the  Christian  chm'ch,  and  that  the  predictions  of 
the  ancient  prophets  were  to  be  literally  understood 
as  applying  to  Christ.  He  held  also  that  the  entire 
history  of  the  Christian  church  down  to  the  end  of 
time  was  prefigured  in  the  Old  Testament.  The 
Cocceian  mode  of  interpretation  was  followed  by 
many  Dutch,  Swiss,  and  German  divines,  but  stren- 
uously opposed  by  the  sect  of  the  Voelians.  The 
strange  extravagance  of  the  loading  principle  laid 
down  by  Cocceius,  could  scarcely  be  defended  even 
by  his  warmest  friends — that  the  language  of  the 
Bible  must  signify  all  that  it  can  be  made  to  signify. 
I  Such  a  hermeneutic  principle  as  this  would  lead  in 
the  hands  of  ingenious  and  subtle  men  to  the  most 


perverted  explanations  of  multitudes  of  passages  in 
the  "Word  of  God.  The  following  brief  view  of  the 
leading  opinions  of  Cocceius  is  given  by  Mosheim : 
"  Tlieology  itself,  in  the  opinion  of  Cocceius,  ought 
to  be  freed  from  the  trammels  of  philosophy,  and  to 
be  expounded  only  in  Scriptural  phraseology.  Hence, 
perceiving  that  the  sacred  writers  denominate  the 
metliod  of  salvation  which  God  has  prescribed,  a 
covenant  of  God  witli  men,  he  concluded  that  there 
could  be  no  more  suitable  and  pertinent  analogy,  ac- 
cording to  wdiich  to  adjust  and  arrange  an  entire 
system  of  theology.  But  wdiile  intent  solely  on  ac- 
commodating and  applying  the  principles  of  human 
covenants  to  divine  subjects,  he  incautiously  fell  into 
some  opinions  which  it  is  not  easy  to  approve.  For 
instance,  he  asserted  that  the  covenant  which  God 
made  with  the  Hebrew  nation  through  the  medium 
of  Moses,  did  not  differ  in  its  nature  from  the  new 
covenant  procured  by  Jesus  Christ.  He  supposed 
that  God  caused  the  ten  commandments  to  be  pro- 
mulgated by  Moses,  not  as  a  law  wdiich  was  to  be 
obeyed,  but  as  one  form  of  the  covenant  of  grace. 
But  when  tlie  Hebrews  had  oflcnded  him  by  various 
sins,  and  especially  by  the  worship  of  the  golden 
calf,  God,  being  moved  with  just  indignation,  super- 
added to  that  moral  law  the  yoke  of  the  ceremonial 
law,  to  serve  as  a  punishment.  This  yoke  was  in 
itself  very  burdensome,  but  it  became  much  more 
painful  in  consequence  of  its  import.  For  it  con- 
tinually admonished  the  Hebrews  of  their  very  im- 
perfect, doubtful,  and  anxious  state,  and  was  a  kind 
of  perpetual  memento  that  they  merited  the  wrath 
of  God,  and  that  they  could  not  anticipate  a  full  ex- 
piation and  remission  of  their  sins  till  the  Messiah 
should  come.  Holy  men  indeed  under  the  Old  Tes- 
tament enjoyed  eternal  salvation  after  death;  but 
wdiile  they  lived,  they  were  far  from  having  that  as- 
surance of  salvation  wliicli  is  so  comforting  to  us 
mider  the  New  Testament.  For  no  sins  were  then 
actually  forgiven,  but  only  suflered  to  remain  unpun- 
ished, because  Christ  had  not  yet  ofl'ered  up  himself 
as  a  sacrifice  to  God,  and  therefore  could  not  be  re- 
garded, before  the  divine  tribunal,  as  one  who  l;a8 
actually  assumed  our  debt,  but  only  as  our  surety.'' 

The  Dutcli  churches  were  agitated  for  many  years 
with  the  keen  controversies  •which  were  maintained 
between  the  Cocceians  and  their  opponents,  the 
Voetians,  with  varied  success.  At  length  the  Coc- 
ceian came  to  be  absorbed  in  the  Cartesian  contro- 
versy. At  first,  and  for  a  considerable  time,  Coc- 
ceius was  opposed  to  Dcs  Cartes,  but  at  length  both 
came  to  be  so  far  identified,  that  the  most  violent 
combatants  of  the  one  were  equally  violent  comba- 
tants of  the  other.  Not  that  the  Cocceian  theology 
and  the  Cartesian  philosophy  have  any  natural  con- 
nection with  each  other.  Yet  it  so  happened,  by 
a  strange  coincidence,  that  those  who  took  Cocceius 
as  their  guide  in  tlieology,  took  Des  Cartes  as  their 
master  in  philosophy.  Thus  the  Cartesians  and  the 
Cocceians    became    one    united    band,    contending 
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agaiust  the  Voetians  witli  the  utmost  earnestness 
and  vigour.  Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  tlie  two  parties  were  engaged  in 
keen  controversy.  Other  sects  arose  in  Holland, 
which  pushed  the  principles  of  the  Cartesian  philo- 
sophy beyond  their  legitimate  boundaries  into  abso- 
lute atheism.  Tluis  the  Veischorists  and  the  Ilatte- 
misls,  combining  the  doctrines  of  Spinosa  with  tliose 
of  Cocceius,  produced  in  1G80  a  new  system  of  reli- 
gion, which  was  at  once  absurd  and  impious.  See 
Dutch  Reformed  Church. 

COCYTUS,  one  of  the  four  rivers  which  were 
said  in  the  ancient  heathen  mythology  to  be  passed 
over  by  the  dead  on  their  entrance  into  the  infernal 
regions.  The  Cocytus  is  represented  as  sending 
forth  a  hollow  melancholy  sound.     See  Tartarus. 

CODEX  ARGENTEUS  (Lat.  silver  copy),  a 
celebrated  manuscript  of  the  four  gospels  in  the 
Mceso-Gothic  language,  deriving  its  name  from  its 
being  written  on  vellum  in  letters  of  silver.  The 
people  for  whom  this  version  was  intended  are  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  Goths  of  Sweden.  They 
civme  from  the  east  of  the  Borysthcnes,  and  gra- 
dually moving  westward,  settled  in  Wallachia. 
Here  the  celebrated  Ulphilas  invented  a  Gothic  al- 
phabet of  twenty-five  letters,  "  foiu'  of  which,"  Gib- 
bon informs' us,  "he  invented  to  express  the  pecu- 
liar sounds  that  were  imknown  to  the  Greek  and  La- 
tin pronunciation."  This  indefatigable  benefactor  of 
a  barbarous  people  was  himself  by  birth  a  Cappa- 
docian,  was  a  bishop  of  the  Mceso-Goths,  and  a 
member  of  the  council  of  Constantinople  in  A.  d 
349. 

For  a  long  period  it  was  thought  that  the  labours 
of  Ulphilas  had  been  limited  to  tlie  translation  of 
the  four  Gospels,  but  from  the  discoveries  which 
have  been  made  in  the  course  of  the  present  century, 
it  is  now  regarded  as  an  undoubted  fact  that  he  must 
have  translated  the  entire  Bible.  Tliis  work,  which 
has  earned  for  liim  an  immortal  name,  he  accom- 
plished in  the  reign  of  tlie  limperor  Valcns.  In  his 
version  of  the  New  Testament,  he  has  followed  the 
original  Greek ;  while  in  that  of  the  Old  Testament 
he  has  adliered  to  the  Septuagint.  From  its  anti- 
ipiity,  as  well  as  its  general  fidelity,  the  Gothic  ver- 
sion of  Ulphilas  occupies  a  Iiigh  place  in  the  esti- 
mation of  bibhcal  critics.  Philostorgius  alleges  that 
lie  designedly  omitted  the  Books  of  Samuel  and  tlic 
Kings,  from  an  apprehension  that  the  warlike  spirit 
of  liis  nation  might  be  roused  by  the  relation  of  the 
.Jewish  wars. 

A  variety  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  age  of  tlie 
Codex  Argeiiteus,  which  is  limited  to  the  four  Gos- 
pels, and  these  in  an  imperfect  state.  Some  go  so  far 
as  to  imagine  that  it  is  the  very  copy  which  Ulphilas 
wrote  witli  liis  own  hand  ;  wliile  otiiers  suppose  it  to 
have  been  completed  by  a  bisliop  of  Tlirace,  towards 
I  lie  latter  end  of  the  fourth  century.  The  history  of 
the  silver  manuscript  is  somewhat  uiteresting  and  cu- 
rious. At  a  very  remote  period,  it  would  seem  to  lia\e 


been  the  property  of  Alaric,  King  of  Toulouse,  whosa 
kingdom  and  palace  was  destroyed  by  Chlodovic  or 
Clovis,  in  or  about  A.  D.  507.  Others  again  say, 
that  it  belonged  to  .\malrio,  who  had  been  conquered 
by  Childebei"t  in  A.  D.  531.  For  many  centm-ies 
this  book  had  been  subsequently  preserved  in  the 
Benedictine  monastery  of  Werden,  on  the  river 
Ruhr,  in  the  county  of  JIark,  in  Westphalia,  where 
it  was  discovered  in  1597  by  Anthony  jMarillon,  who 
extracted  a  few  passages,  which  he  inserted  in  a  work 
entitled,  '  A  Commentary  on  tlio  Gothic  Alphabet.' 
Some  time  after,  Arnoldus  Mercator  observed  it  in 
the  same  place,  and  liaving  translated  some  verses  of 
it,  Gruter  gave  them  to  the  world  in  his  '  Inscrip- 
tiones  Antiqufe.'  From  ^^''erden  it  was  earned  to 
Prague,  where  in  1648,  when  that  city  was  stormed 
by  the  Swedes  under  the  command  of  Count  Kbnigs- 
mark,  it  was  found  by  that  nobleman,  who  presented 
it  along  with  other  treasures  to  his  sovereign.  Queen 
Christina.  After  remaining  for  some  time  in  the 
royal  library,  it  disappeared  during  the  confusion 
which  preceded  the  abdication  of  the  queen,  having 
been  taken,  as  is  supposed,  by  Isaac  Vossius  to  the 
Netherlands,  where  it  was  discovered  again  in  1655. 
While  the  Codex  Argentcus  was  in  the  Netherlands, 
it  was  copied  by  Francis  Junius,  a  learned  antiqua- 
rian, and  for  the  first  time  given  to  the  world.  Some 
writers  assert  that  it  was  purchased  back  again  by 
Charles  XII.  King  of  Sweden,  but  whether  such  be 
the  fact  or  not,  this  valuable  manuscript  is  at  pre- 
sent in  the  University  of  Upsala,  carefully  bound 
or  covered  over  with  silver,  embossed  with  the  like- 
ness of  Ulphilas  engraved  upon  it.  The  present 
state  of  tlie  manuscript  is  thus  described  by  Dr. 
Loewe,  in  a  learned  .article  in  the  '  Journal  of  Sacred 
Literature:'  "This  codex,  of  which  there  are  188 
pages  of  a  quarto  size,  is  written  on  very  thin  and 
smoothly-polished  vellum,  which  is  for  the  greater 
part  of  a  purple  colour.  On  this  ground  the  letters, 
which  are  all  uncial,  i.  e.  capitals,  were  afterwards 
printed  in  silver,  the  initials,  and  some  other  pas- 
sages excepted,  which  are  in  gold.  To  the  latter 
belong  the  three  first  lines  of  the  Gospels  of  St. 
Luke  and  St.  Mark,  which  are  impressed  with  yolden 
foil,  as  were  most  probably  those  of  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  John.  At  the  commencement  of  a  section,  or 
chapter,  the  whole  is  distinguished  by  golden  char- 
acters, and  so  it  is  with  the  beginning  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  the  titles  of  the  Evangelists,  which  are 
all  illuminated  in  gold.  From  the  deep  impression 
of  the  strokes,  the  celebrated  AfidiacUs  has  conjec- 
tured that  tlie  letters  were  either  imprinted  with  a 
warm  iron  or  cut  with  a  graver,  and  ;U'tcrwards 
coloured,  a  circumstance,  which  is  said  to  have  led  to 
the  discovery  of  those  letters,  the  colour  of  which 
had  faded.  But  it  has  been  recently  proved  that 
each  letter  was  painted,  .and  not  formed  in  the  man- 
ner supposed  by  jificlwelit!.  Most  of  the  silver  let- 
ters have  become  green  in  the  course  of  time, 
whereas  the  golden  ones  are  as  yet  in  a  superior 
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state  of  preservation.  This  covering  of  tlie  letters 
witli  goU  and  silver  is  a  characteristic  feature  in 
Bome  ancient  and  modern  Asiatic  -wTitings,  and  in 
most  of  the  Canticles,  Missals,  Breviaries,  etc.  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Tiie  adjective  argentews,  therefore,  as 
used  in  connection  with  the  '  codex'  in  question,  re- 
fers solely  to  this  circumstance.  Some  parts  of  this 
codex,  wliich  is  said  to  have  amounted  formerly  in 
all  to  320  pages,  liave  a  pale  violet  hue."  Tlie  Co- 
dex .tVi-genteus  is  undoubtedly  the  most  ancient  spe- 
cimen extant  of  tlie  Teutonic  or  German  language. 

CODEX  CAROLINUS,  a  name  given  to  a  manu- 
script containing  some  fragments  of  the  Gothic  ver- 
sion of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  is 
preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
at  Woltenbilttel.  It  was  discovered  in  1756  by 
Francis  Anton  Knittel,  in  a  Codex  Rescriptus  be- 
longing to  the  ducal  library.  Tliis  IIS.,  which  is  on 
vellum,  contains  the  version  of  Ulphilas  in  one  col- 
umn, and  a  Latin  translation  in  the  other.  It  is 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  sixth  century,  and  was  so 
defaced  by  another  work  written  over  it,  that  it  was 
with  great  ditliculty  decyphered  and  restored.  It  is 
written  in  the  character  of  the  Codex  Argenteus,  but 
neither  so  beautifid  nor  so  interesting  as  that  manu- 
script. Both  of  them,  however,  have  received  great 
Improvement  from  the  discoveries  made  in  the  Am- 
brosian  Library  in  Milan  in  1817  by  Cardinal  Majo, 
the  late  learned  librarian  of  the  Vatican.  Dr. 
Loewe,  in  the  article  from  which  we  have  abeady 
quoted,  gives  the  following  account  of  these  disco- 
veries :  "  While  examining  two  Codices  Rescripti, 
Majo  discovered  in  one  of  them  some  Gothic  wilt- 
ing, which,  ere  long,  proved  to  be  fragments  of  the 
Book  of  Kings,  Ezra,  and  Nehcmiah.  Thus  encour- 
aged, he  continued  liis  inquiries,  and  had  the  satis- 
faction to  find  four  other  Codices  Rescripti,  contain- 
ing in  like  manner  portions  of  Ulphilas'  Gothic  ver- 
sion. Having  communicated  his  discoveries  to  Coimt 
Carlo  Ottavio  Castiglioni,  the  latter  joined  Majo  in 
his  inquiries,  so  that  we  are  indebted  to  both  these 
savans  for  whatever  we  know  concerning  some  con- 
siderable portions  of  this  interesting  production. 
Availing  ourselves  of  the  lalrours  of  these  distin- 
guished men,  we  shall  notice  a  few  of  the  MSS.  they 
discovered. 

"  Tlie  first  of  tliem  consists  of  204  quarto  pages ; 
it  is  ou  vellum,  and  contains  the  Homilies  of  Gre- 
gory the  Great  ou  the  Prophecies  of  Ezekiel,  which, 
judging  from  their  appearance  or  character,  must 
liave  been  produced  about  the  eighth  century.  Be- 
neath tliis  are  contained  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to 
the  Romans,  1  and  2  Corinthians,  1  and  2  of  Timo- 
thy, Titus,  and  Philemon,  as  also  a  portion  of  the 
Gothic  Calendar,  all  of  whicli  is  written  in  a  more 
ancient  Gothic  handwriting.  The  Epistles  to  the 
Romans,  Corintliians,  Ephesians,  and  to  Timothy, 
constitute  the  main  part  of  this  interesting  MS.,  and 
are  almost  entire.  The  titles  of  the  Epistles  are 
given  at  the  liead.s  of  the  pages  on  whicli  they  com- 


mence, and  are  pretty  readable.  Of  the  other  Epis- 
tles, there  are  considerable  fragments  only.  The 
whole  seems  to  have  been  written  by  two  different 
writers  or  copyists,  as  there  exists  a  marked  difl'er- 
ence  in  the  writing,  the  one  being  more  finished  and 
pleasing  than  the  other.  Some  savans  have  traced 
\arious  readings  in  some  of  the  margins,  which  are 
said  to  be  written  in  a  very  small  hand. 

"  The  second  manuscript  consists  of  156  quarto 
I  pages,  on  much  thinner  vellum.  It  contains  St. 
Jerome's  Exposition  of  Isaiah,  written  in  Latin  be- 
longing to  the  eighth  or  ninth  century.  Under  tliis 
Exposition  may  be  seen  the  Gothic  Version  of  St. 
Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  Galatians,  Ephe- 
sians, Philippians,  Colossians,  the  two  Epistles  to 
the  Thessalonians,  and  to  Titus.  What  is  wanting 
in  the  former  MS.  is  foiuid  in  this,  wliich  has  some 
various  readings  peculiar  to  itself. 

"  In  the  third  manuscript,  wliicli  is  a  Latin  vol- 
ume of  a  quarto  size,  are  contained  the  plays  of 
Plautus,  and  part  of  Seneca's  Tragedies  of  Medea 
and  CEdijpus.  In  this  volume  Cardinal  JIajo  discov- 
ered fragments  of  the  Books  of  Kings,  Ezra  and 
Nehemiali.  This  discovery  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, as  being  among  the  few  fragments  of  Ulphi- 
las' Version  of  the  Old  Testament  extant.  T'liis 
fact,  moreover,  furnishes  a  refutation  of  the  asser- 
tion that  Ulphilas  designedly  omitted  tlio  Books  of 
Kings  for  the  reasons  already  alluded  to.  The  date 
of  the  Latin  writing  of  this  MS.  is  supposed  to  be 
the  eighth  or  ninth  century. 

"  The  fourth  and  last  manuscript  which  we  shall 
notice,  consists  of  a  single  sheet  in  small  quarto,  and 
contains  four  pages  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St. 
John  in  Latin,  under  which  are  tbimd  the  very  frag- 
ments of  chaps.  XXV.  xxvi.  and  xxvii.  of  the  Gospel 
of  St.  JIatthew,  wliich  are  wanting  in  the  Codex 
Argenteus. 

"  All  these  manuscripts  are  written  in  broad  and 
thin  characters,  without  any  division  of  words  or  of 
chapters,  but  with  contractions  of  proper  names,  not 
unlike  those  we  find  in  ancient  Greek  MSS.  Some 
sections  have  been  discovered  wliich  are  indicated 
by  numeral  marks  or  larger  spaces,  and  sometimes 
by  large  letters.  The  Gothic  writing  is  said  to  be- 
long to  the  sixth  century." 

The  whole  of  Ulphilas's  version,  as  it  now  exists, 
comprising  the  Codex  Argenteus,  the  Codex  Caroli- 
nus,  and  the  Ambrosian  MSS.,  include  very  large 
portions  of  the  four  Gospels,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
the  Books  of  Kings,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  tlie  Macca- 
bees, and  some  parts  of  the  Psalms.  The  latest  and 
most  finished  critical  edition  of  the  entire  remains  of 
Ulphilas  is  that  of  Gabelenz  and  Loebe,  published 
at  Leipzig  1836 — 1847.  Still  another  work  sup- 
posed to  be  from  the  pen  of  Ulphilas,  has  been 
discovered  by  H.  F.  Massmann,  who  found  it 
among  some  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  libraries 
of  Rome  and  Milan.  It  is  an  exposition  of  the  Gos- 
pel according  to  Juliu,  and  has  been  published  along 
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with  a  Latin  version,  explanatory  notes,  an  histori- 
cal inquiry,  and  a  Gotliic-Latin   Dictionary.     See 

BlIiLK. 

C(ELESTI.\N3.    See  Pel.4.gians. 

CCELESTIXES.     See  Celestines. 

C<ELICOL.E  (Lat.  Calum,  heaven,  coh,  to  wor- 
ship), heaven-woroliippers,  a  heretical  sect  which 
arose  in  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  in  Africa. 
They  are  condenmed  by  two  difterent  rescripts  of 
the  Emperor  Ilouorius,  but  the  precise  nature  of 
their  opinions  is  not  kno'mi.  In  the  Theodosian 
code  they  are  ranked  as  Jews,  and  hence  some  have 
considered  them  as  apostates  from  the  Christian  to 
the  Jewish  faith,  but  this  is  far  from  being  certain 
or  even  probable.  This  name  was  sometimes  applied 
by  Pagans  to  the  early  Christians  by  way  of  derision 
and  reproach. 

COELUS.    See  Ukanus. 

COEMPTIO,  one  of  the  methods  of  contracting 
marriages  among  the  ancient  Romans,  according  to 
which  the  parties  solemnly  bound  themselves  to  each 
other  by  the  ceremony  of  giving  and  receiving  a 
piece  of  monev.     See  Marriage. 

CCEXOBITES.     See  Cexobites. 

COLjENIS,  a  surname  of  Arte.mis  (which  see), 
derived  from  a  mythical  king  called  Cotenus. 

COLAEBASIAXS,  a  sect  of  Gnostics  which 
arose  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  They 
were  originated  by  Colarbasus,  a  scholar  of  Valentine 
(see  V.ILENTIXIANS).  They  held  that  Christ  sprang 
from  the  thirty  jEoNS  (which  see) ;  that  Jesus  and 
Christ  were  two  distinct  persons ;  and  that  the  life 
and  generations  of  all  men,  with  all  human  affairs, 
depended  on  the  seven  planets.  Their  views  were, 
therefore,  a  strange  compound  of  Ciu'istianity,  Ju- 
daism, and  Paganism. 

COLL-VS,  a  surname  of  Aphrodite  (which  see), 
derived  from  the  Attic  promontory  of  Colias,  on 
which  the  goddess  had  a  statue. 

COLLATINES,  an  order  of  monks  in  Italy, 
called  also  Oblates,  the  members  of  which  reside  in 
a  monastery,  but  make  no  vows  except  a  promise  of 
obedience.  They  can  go  abroad  freely,  inherit  pro- 
perty, and  are  placed  under  few  restrictions.  Some 
abbeys  of  this  description  are  said  to  be  tilled  with 
ladies  of  rank. 

COLLATIOX,  a  term  used  where  a  bishop  gives 
a  benefice,  which  either  he  had  as  patron,  or  which 
came  to  him  by  lapse. 

COLLATION,  the  name  given  in  the  Romish 
church  to  the  spare  meal  taken  on  days  of  abstinence, 
consisting  chiefly  of  bread,  vegetables,  or  fruits,  but 
without  animal  food. 

COLLECT,  the  name  applied  in  the  early  Chris- 
tian church  to  the  invocation,  which  was  called  col- 
leda  or  collect,  because  it  was  a  collection  or  repe- 
tition of  all  the  prayers  of  the  people.  Bingham 
gives  it  as  tlic  form  runs  in  the  Constitutions,  thus : 

"  0  Lord  -Mmighty  and  most  High,  thou  that 
dwellest  iu  the  highest,  thou  Holy  One  tliat  restest 


in  thy  saints,  (or  holy  places,)  that  art  without  ori 
ginal,  the  great  Monarch  of  the  world;  who  by  thv 
Christ  hast  caused  thy  knowledge  to  be  preacht-d 
unto  us,  to  the  acknowledgment  of  tliy  glory  and 
name,  which  he  hath  manifested  to  our  understand- 
ings :  look  down  now  by  him  upon  this  thy  flock, 
and  deliver  it  from  all  ignorance  and  wicked  works. 
Grant  that  it  may  fear  thee,  and  love  thee,  and 
tremble  before  the  face  of  thy  glory.  Be  merciful 
and  propitious  unto  them,  and  hearken  to  their 
prayers  ;  and  keep  them  unchangeable,  imblameable, 
and  without  rebuke :  that  they  may  be  holy  both  in 
body  and  soul,  not  having  si)ot  or  wrinkle  or  any 
such  thing;  but  that  they  may  be  perfect,  and  none 
among  them  deficient  or  wanting  in  any  respect.  O 
thou  their  Defender,  thou  Almighty,  that  regardest 
not  persons,  be  thou  the  help  of  this  thy  people, 
whom  thou  hast  redeemed  with  the  precious  blood 
of  thy  Christ.  Be  thou  their  defence  and  succom-, 
their  refuge  and  keeper,  their  impregnable  wall, 
their  bidwark  and  safety.  For  no  one  can  pluck 
them  out  of  thy  hand.  There  is  no  other  God  like 
thee :  in  thee  is  our  hope  and  strong  consolation. 
Sanctify  them  by  thy  truth ;  for  thy  word  is  truth. 
Thou  that  dost  nothing  out  of  partiality  and  favour, 
thou  that  canst  not  be  deceived,  deliver  them  from 
sickness  and  infirmity,  from  .sin,  from  all  injury  and 
fraud,  and  from  the  fear  of  the  enemy,  from  the  ar- 
row that  flietli  by  day,  and  the  danger  that  walketh 
in  darkness ;  and  vouchsafe  to  bring  them  to  eternal 
life,  which  is  in  Christ  thy  only  begotten  Son,  our 
God  and  Saviour ;  by  wliom  be  glory  and  worship 
unto  thee  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  now  and  for  ever, 
world  without  end.     Amen." 

The  collects  among  the  Latins  then  were  the 
same  sort  of  prayers  which  the  Greeks  called  invo- 
cations and  commendations,  with  which  the  bishop 
concluded  the  prayers  of  the  deacon  and  people  in 
each  distinct  part  of  Divine  service.  The  custom  of  , 
repeating  collects  at  the  end  of  the  service  is  of  great 
antiiiuity  in  the  Church  of  England,  being  known  to 
have  prevailed  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  the 
very  collects  now  in  use  formed  part  of  the  devo- 
tional services  of  the  church  long  before  tlie  Refor- 
mation. 

COLLEGE,  a  union  of  persons  for  a  common  pur- 
pose, a  community.  Among  the  ancient  Romans,  a 
college  must,  in  order  to  be  legal,  consist  at  least  ot 
three  persons,  who  were  considered  as  forming  a  cor- 
porate body,  entitled  to  privileges  somewhat  similar  to 
corporations  among  ourselves,  such  as  holding  com- 
mon property,  having  a  common  purse,  and  being 
treated  in  law  as  a  legal  unity.  A  collegium  was 
sometimes  called  also  a  univcrsitas.  The  phrase  is 
sometimes  used,  "a  college  of  bishops,"  which  is  re- 
garded in  England  as  necessary  to  the  consecratinn 
of  a  new  bishop,  and  the  college  must,  as  in  Homau 
law,  consist  of  not  less  than  three  prelates. 

COLLEGi:  OP  AIGURS,  the  institution  of 
soothsayers   among    the  ancient    Jieaihens.     It  i: 
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titiced  as  tar  back  as  the  veiy  comraencemeut  of  the 
Roman  history,  RomuUis  having  appointed  a  college 
of  three,  to  which  he  afterwards  added  two.  By  the 
Ogiilnian  law  passed  B.  c.  300,  the  number  of  augurs 
was  increased  to  nine,  of  whom  five  were  chosen  by 
the  plcbs.  The  dictator  Sulla  increased  them  to 
fifteen,  a  number  which  continued  till  the  time  of 
Augustus,  when  the  power  of  electing  augurs  being 
vested  in  tlie  Emperor  himself,  the  number  of  the 
college  was  regulated  solely  by  the  imperial  will. 
Tlie  college  of  augiu-s  possessed  far  greater  power  in 
the  earlier  than  iu  the  later  period  of  the  Roman  his- 
tory. Thus,  though  the  election  of  the  college  was 
at  iir.st  intrusted  to  the  comitia  curiata,  or  assembly 
of  the  patriciaus,  the  augurs  themselves  were  regu- 
larly consulted  before  the  election  was  considered 
complete.  At  length,  as  their  influence  became 
greater,  they  obtained  the  power  of  self-election, 
which  they  continued  to  exercise  vmtil  B.  c.  103, 
when,  by  the  Domitian  law,  it  was  decreed  that  any 
vacancy  in  the  college  of  augurs  should  be  filled  up 
by  the  votes  of  a  minority  of  the  tribes  chosen  by 
lot.  This  law  underwent  various  changes,  having 
oeen  repealed  by  Sulla,  and  restored  during  the  con- 
sulship of  Cicero,  b.  c.  63  ;  repealed  a  .second  time 
by  Antony,  and  again  revived  at  an  after  period. 
The  introduction  of  Christianity  proved  in  the  high- 
est degree  unfavourable  to  the  art  of  divination,  and 
though  the  utmost  efforts  were  made  by  the  augurs 
themselves  to  maintain  their  inriuence,  the  college 
was  thially  abolished  by  the  Emperor  Theodosius. 
See  Augurs. 

COLLEGE  DE  PROPAGANDA  FIDE,  a  col- 
lege instituted  at  Rome  by  Pope  Urban  VIII.  in 
1627.  In  this  seminary  young  men  from  all  nations 
are  educated  as  Romish  missionaries,  with  the  view 
of  did'using  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Clun-ch  in 
foreign  nations.  The  college  owed  its  institution  to 
John  Baptist  Viles,  or  as  some  allege,  Vives,  a  Spa- 
niard residing  at  Rome.  He  suiTeudered  all  his  pos- 
sessions and  property,  including  his  very  elegant 
mansion,  into  the  hands  of  the  jiontiti',  and  by  this 
munificent  gift  he  founded  the  College  de  Propa- 
ganda Fide,  estabhshingas  the  commencement  of  the 
undertaking  ten  scholarships  for  youth  from  foreign 
lands.  Cardinal  Barberini,  the  Pope's  brother,  in 
1637  and  1038,  added  thirty-one  more  scholarships 
for  Georgians,  Persians,  Nestorians,  Jacobites,  Mel- 
chites,  Copts,  Abyssinians,  and  Indians ;  and  in  de- 
fect of  these,  for  Annenians  from  Poland,  Russia,  and 
Constantinople.  The  condition  on  which  Barberini 
gave  this  splendid  endowment  was,  that  the  scholars 
who  should  partake  of  bis  bounty,  should  pledge 
themselves  to  become  missionaries  among  their  own 
countrymen,  or  to  go  wdierever  the  Congregation  de 
Propaganda  Fide  should  order  them.  The  College 
was  at  first  placed  under  the  authority  of  three  can- 
ons of  the  three  patriarchal  churches  at  Rome,  but 
since  the  year  1641  it  has  been  under  the  con- 
trol to  which  we  have  just  referred,  and  wdiich  had 
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been  established  by  Gregory  XV.     See  Congrega- 
tion DE  Propaganda  Fide. 

COLLEGE  OF  THE  SEVENTY  See  Sanhe- 
drim. 

COLLEGES  OF  PIETY,  a  name  given  to  meet- 
ings for  the  revival  of  religion  in  Germany,  which 
\vere  set  up  by  Philip  James  Spenor  at  Frankfort  in 
1670,  first  in  his  own  house,  and  afterwards  also  in  the 
church.  The  special  oliject  of  these  meetings  was 
to  bring  about  more  cordial  friendship  among  those 
who  were  seeking  to  edify  their  souls,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  render  the  public  preaching  of  God's  word 
more  profitable,  by  explaining  the  sermons  delivered, 
by  catechising,  by  lectures  on  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
with  prayer  and  singing.  Tlie  appellation  Colleges 
of  Piety  was  derived  from  Holland,  where  there  wms 
a  party  who,  from  their  meetings  for  worship  which 
they  called  collegia,  were  denominated  coUegiants. 
The  Frankfort  meetings,  though  originated  from  the 
best  of  motives,  and  attended  with  benefit  to  many, 
were  not  long  in  being  imitated  by  others,  who,  want- 
ing the  prudence  of  Spener,  conducted  matters  so 
unwisely  as  to  lead  to  great  abuses.  On  some  occa- 
sions no  minister  was  present  to  regulate  the  pro 
ceedings,  and,  accordingly,  the  utmost  irregularity 
prevailed.  At  other  times  every  one  was  allowed  to 
speak,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  heretical  opi- 
nions were  often  broached,  and  enthusiasm  took  the 
place  of  sobriety  and  sincere  devotion.  In  small  vil- 
lages the  meetings  were  generally  conducted  wiih 
great  propriety,  but  in  large  towns,  as  in  Hamburg 
for  example,  there  were  frequent  commotions.  The 
most  unseemly  disturbances  also  took  place  at  Erfurth, 
Dantzic,  Wolfenbiittel,  Gotha,  and  even  at  Halle  in 
Saxony.  Finding  tliat  miexpected  results  had  followed 
from  the  institution  of  his  Colleges  of  Piety,  Spener 
suppressed  those  wdiich  he  himself  had  set  up. 
Others  followed  his  example,  but  in  some  cases  the 
meetings  were  continued,  and  people  began  to  fre- 
quent them  to  the  entire  neglect  of  public  worshi)), 
and  thus  the  good  wdnch  Spener  sought  to  do  was 
evil  spoken  of,  and  his  benevolent  attempts  to  intro- 
duce a  higher  tone  of  piety  among  his  countrymen 
were  perverted  into  means  of  injuring  the  holy  cause 
which  he  had  so  wamily  at  heart.  See  Pietistic 
Controversy. 

COLLEGIANTS,  a  Christian  sect  which  arose  in 
Holland  in  1619,  when  the  Arminian  dispute  was  at 
its  height.  It  was  originated  by  three  brothers,  John 
James,  Hadrian,  and  Gisbert  Koddeus  or  Van  der 
Kodde,  humble,  but  pious  men,  holding  Arminian 
pruiciples.  Joined  by  one  Anthony  Cornelius,  they 
held  meetings  which  they  called  collegia,  and  hence 
the  sect  acquired  the  name  of  CoUegiants.  The 
only  test  of  admission  to  the  society  was  a  belief  in 
the  Bible  as  inspired  of  God,  and  an  earnest  desire 
and  cndeaxour  to  live  conformably  to  its  precepts, 
whatever  might  be  their  opinions  on  the  various  doc- 
trmcs  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  brethren  are 
accustomed  to  assemble  twice  a-week,  on  Sabliatb 
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Hiid  Wednesda}',  for  religious  exercises.  On  tliese 
occasions  tlicy  commence  tlie  service  witli  singing  a 
liymn  and  o!l"eiing  up  a  prayer,  after  wliicli  a  pas- 
sage of  Scripture  is  read  and  explained,  two  persons 
Iiaving  been  appointed  to  expound  it,  and  tlien  any 
male  person  in  the  assembly  is  freely  permitted  to 
offer  Iiis  thoughts  to  the  brethren.  Thus  a  contro- 
versy often  arises  at  their  meetings.  They  have 
printed  Usts  of  the  texts  which  are  to  be  discussed  at 
tlicir  meetings,  so  that  the  brethren  have  it  in  thjir 
power  to  give  their  opinions  after  careful  previous 
preparation.  At  Eheinsberg  tliey  have  large  build- 
ings destined  for  tl;e  education  of  orphan  children, 
and  for  the  reception  of  strangers,  and  in  that  place 
the  brethren  assemble  twice  a-year,  spending  four 
days  succes.sively  in  meetings  for  mutual  eneoui-age- 
ment  and  edilication,  as  well  as  for  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  On  these  occasions,  also,  the 
ordinance  of  baptism  is  administered  to  those  who 
wish  it ;  but  the  ceremony  is  invariably  performed 
by  total  immersion.  The  CoUegiants  in  Friesland 
assemble  once  a-year  at  Leeuwardeu  for  the  same 
purposes  as  their  brethren  who  meet  at  Eheinsberg. 
From  the  lax  terms  of  admission  among  the  CoUe- 
giants, they  are  drawn  from  all  sects,  and  consist  of 
men  of  the  most  widely  opposite  opinions.  They 
account  no  man  a  heretic  on  account  of  his  opinions, 
but  solely  on  account  of  vicious  and  immoral  con- 
duct. 

When  the  sect  of  CoUegiants  was  fir.st  instituted 
Arminiamsm  was  at  a  low  el)b  in  Holland,  having 
been  formally  condemned  by  tlie  synod  of  Dort,  and 
the  ministers  who  held  its  tenets  being  prohibited 
from  promulgating  them.  The  brothers  Van  der 
Kudde,  accordingly,  opened  private  meetings  or  clubs 
called  collegia.  The  first  was  held  at  the  village  of 
Warmand,  where  one  of  the  brothers  lived,  and  after 
a  short  time  the  meetings  were  transferred  to  Rlieins- 
berg,  a  small  village  near  Leyden,  from  which  the 
CoUegiants  received  the  name  of  Rheinsbergers.  Si- 
milar meetings  were  instituted  at  other  places  in  Hol- 
land, and  the  sect  rapidly  increased  until  it  became 
a  large  body.  They  professed  to  tolerate  all  opi- 
nions, however  extravagant  and  openly  opposed 
to  the  plainest  declarations  of  Scripture.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  the  tolerant  spirit  by  which  they 
were  avowedly  actuated,  a  controversy  arose  in 
1672  in  the  sect  of  the  CoUegiants,  whicli  raged 
with  the  utmost  bitterness  for  a  considerable  time. 
The  parties  were  on  the  one  side,  John  and  Paul 
Bredenburg,  merchants  of  Rotterdam,  and  on  the 
other  side,  Abraham  Lemmermann  and  Francis 
Cuiper,  merchants  of  Amsterdam.  The  brothers 
Bredenburg  openly  taught  tlie  doctrine  of  Spinosa, 
and  demonstrated  its  accordance  with  reason  ma- 
thematically. With  stringe  inconsistency  they 
avowed  their  belief  in  Christianity  as  being  of  Di- 
vine origin,  recommending  and  defending  it  in  the 
meetings  of  the  CoUegiants.  To  reconcile  such 
oppo-site  and  contradictory  systems  as  Spinosism  and 


Christianity,  they  maintained  that  reason  is  opposed 
to  religion,  but  that  we  ought,  nevertheless,  to  be- 
lieve in  the  religion  contained  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment Scriptures  against  the  most  evident  and  the 
most  conclusive  mathematical  demonstrations.  It  is 
plain,  then,  tliat  the  brotliers  Bredenburg  must  liave 
held,  that  what  is  false  in  theology  may  be  true  in 
philosophy,  and  vice  versa,  what  is  a  religious  truth 
may  be  a  philosophical  eiTor,  and  even  a  mathema- 
tical absurdity.  This  strange,  contradictory  system 
of  opinion  was  opposed  by  Francis  Cuiper,  a  book 
seller  of  Amsterdam,  in  a  work  entitled  '  Ai'cana 
Atheismi  Detecta,'  or  the  Secrets  of  Atheism  De- 
tected. The  controversy  waxed  warm  on  both  sides  ; 
other  minor  contests  arose  about  the  same  time  ;  and 
the  result  of  the  whole  was,  that  the  CoUegiants,  in 
168G,  were  divided  into  two  opposing  sects,  which 
held  their  assemblies  in  separate  buildings  at  Rheins- 
berg.  In  the  beginning,  however,  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  the  heads  of  the  opposing  factions 
had  disappeared  from  the  scene,  the  schism  began 
to  Ileal,  and  the  CoUegiants  returned  to  tlieir  fomier 
harmony.  They  continue  to  this  day  to  observe  the 
same  modes  of  worship,  and  though  far  from  being 
so  numerous  as  they  once  were,  still  hold  tlieir  meet- 
ings without  any  fixed  pastors,  and  practise  bap- 
tism by  immersion. 

COLLEGIATI.     See  Copiat.e. 

COLLEGIUM  .^SCULAPII  et  HYGEI^. 
Tlie  college  of  ^Esculapius  and  of  Hygeia  was  among 
the  ancient  Romans  a  congregation  of  sixty  persons, 
who,  at  certain  days  in  the  year,  met  at  an  appointed 
place  to  offer  sacrifices  in  belialf  of  those  who  were 
willing  to  implore  the  help  of  the  god  and  goddess  of 
health. 

COLLEGIUM  DENDROPHORIUM,  the  col- 
lege of  the  Dendrophori.  It  is  diflicidt  to  ascertain 
with  certainty  who  these  people  were.  The  word  is 
derived  from  two  Greek  words,  dcndro-n,  a  tree,  and 
2}hero,  to  carry.  Hence  Salniasius  thinks,  that,  bv 
the  Dendrophori  were  meant  those  men  who,  in  the 
processions  made  in  honour  of  the  gods,  earned 
branches  of  trees.  From  the  following  passage  in 
the  Theodosian  code,  however,  it  would  appear  that 
they  were  a  class  of  heathens  :  "  It  is  just  tliat  all 
the  places  which  tlie  Dendrophori  and  other  hea- 
thens have  possessed,  and  were  appointed  for  keep- 
ing of  feasts  and  distribution  of  money,  be  applied  to 
the  revenues  of  our  house,  having  beforehand  ban- 
ished the  error  which  had  first  given  birth  to  them." 

COLLOCATIO,  a  custom  which  existed  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  on  the  death  of  any 
individual,  of  laying  out  the  corpse  on  a  bed  with  a 
pillow  for  supporting  the  head  and  back.  It  w.as 
])laced  at  one  time  outside  the  house,  but  afterwards 
at  the  thresliold,  tlio  design  being,  as  Plato  alleged, 
to  give  ocular  proof  that  the  person  was  really  de.-id, 
or,  as  is  more  likely  to  liave  been  the  reason,  to  show 
that  the  death  had  been  natural,  not  caused  by  vio- 
lence.    By  the  side  of  the  corpse  was  laid  a  honey- 
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ciike,  which  was  said  to  be  meant  as  a  gift  to  Cerbe- 
rus. Beside  the  bed  were  arranged  painted  earthen 
vessels,  wliich  were  buried  with  the  corpse.  The 
collocatio  continued  for  two  days,  and  on  the  third 
the  body  was  cairied  out  for  burial. 

COLLUTHIANS,  a  heretical  sect  which  arose  in 
the  fourth  century,  founded  by  Colluthus,  a  presby- 
ter of  Alexandria.  He  seems  to  have  approached  in 
his  opinions  to  the  tenets  of  tlie  Manicheans,  hold- 
ing that  God  did  not  create  the  wicked,  and  that  he 
was  not  the  author  of  the  evils  that  befall  men.  Col- 
luthus was  deposed  by  the  council  of  Alexandria, 
A.  D.  324,  and  died  before  A.  D.  340.  The  sect  ex- 
isted but  for  a  short  time. 

COLLOBIU.M  (Gr.  kolobos,  short),  a  garment 
whicli  some  ancient  authors  affirm  was  worn  by 
bishops  and  presbyters  in  the  primitive  ajes  of  the 
Christian  church.  It  was  a  short  tunic  or  coat  with- 
out long  sleeves,  thus  differing  from  the  dalmaiica, 
which  was  the  long  coat  with  sleeves.  Both  these  vest- 
ments were  used  by  tlie  Romans,  thougli  the  colhhium 
was  the  more  common,  ancient  and  honourable  gar- 
ment, wliicli  was  afterwards  permitted,  by  the  laws 
of  Theodosius  the  Great,  to  be  worn  by  senators 
witliin  the  walls  of  Constantinople.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  when  a  bishop  or  a  presbyter  is  said 
to  wear  a  collobium.  it  means  nothing  more  than 
that  he  wore  a  common  Roman  garment. 

COLLYRIDES  (Gr.  cakes),  a  species  of  cakes 
of  kneaded  dough,  which,  from  very  ancient  times, 
were  oft'ered  to  the  gods  as  sacred  gifts  from  the  no- 
tion wliich  the  heathen  in  all  ages  have  entertained, 
that  what  was  gratifying  to  the  sons  of  men,  must  be 
pleasing  and  acceptable  to  the  gods.  Besides,  it  has 
been  imagined,  by  the  ignorant  iu  every  age,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  heaven  stood  ui  need  of  food  and  drink 
like  those  of  earth.  The  Hebrews  offered  cakes  in 
the  temple  made  with  wheat  or  barley,  kneaded  with 
il,  and  sometimes  with  honey.  The  Egyptians 
made  offerings  of  cakes  to  their  deities  in  behalf  of 
deceased  relatives.  Cecrops  directed  cakes  to  be 
offered  to  Zeus  at  Athens.  Herodotus  informs  us, 
that  the  Persians  offered  consecrated  cakes  to  their 
gods.  The  immolation  or  consecration  of  a  victim 
among  the  ancient  Romans  consisted  partly  in  cast- 
ing of  corn  and  frankincense,  together  with  the 
saha  mola  made  with  bran  or  meal  mixed  with 
salt,  upon  the  head  of  the  beast.  Cakes  were  spe- 
cially used  in  the  worship  of  certain  deities,  as  in 
that  of  Apollo.  They  were  either  simple  cakes  of 
flour,  sometimes  also  of  wax,  or  they  were  made  in 
the  shape  of  some  animal,  and  were  then  offered  as 
symbolical  sacrifices  in  the  place  of  real  animals, 
cither  because  they  could  not  easily  be  procured,  or 
were  too  expensive  for  the  sacrifices.  On  the  second 
dav  of  the  festival  called  Thesmophoria,  celebrated 
in  various  parts  of  Greece  in  honour  of  Demeter,  the 
women  sat  on  the  gi-ound  around  the  statue  of  the 
goddess,  and  took  no  other  food  than  cakes  made  of 
sesame  and  honey.     In  Jer.  vii.  17,  we  read  of  the 


Israelites  kneading  their  dough  "  to  make  cakes  to 
the  queen  of  heaven,"  which  appears  to  have  been 
from  early  times  aa  idolatrous  practice.  The  Col- 
Ivrides  of  the  Pagans  having  been  transferred,  in  the 
fourth  century,  to  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
gave  name  to  a  smaU  sect  in  Arabia.  See  next  Ar- 
ticle. 

COLLYRIDIANS,  a  sect  which  arose  towards 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  maintaining  that  the 
Virgin  Mary  ought  to  be  worshipped  and  appeased 
with  libations,  sacrifices,  and  offerings  of  collyrides 
or  cakes.  They  appear  to  have  been  a  sect  of  wo- 
men, who  came  from  Thrace  and  settled  in  Arabia, 
looking  upon  themselves  as  priestesses  of  Maiy.  On 
a  set  day,  consecrated  to  her  as  a  festival,  they  car- 
ried about  in  chariots,  similar  to  those  which  the 
Pagans  used  iu  their  religious  processions,  cakes  or 
wafers  dedicated  to  Mary,  which  they  first  presented 
to  her  as  sacred  offerings,  and  then  ate  them. 
Neaiider  considers  tliis  ceremony  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  Pagan  worship  of  Ceres,  and  that  the 
customary  bread-offerings  at  the  Thesmophoria  or 
heathen  feast  of  the  harvest,  in  honour  of  Ceres,  had 
been  changed  for  such  offerings  in  honour  of  JIary. 
Mosheim,  also,  supposes  the  Collyridians  to  have  been 
heathen  converts,  who,  while  they  were  mere  Pagans, 
had  been  accustomed  to  bake,  and  present  to  the  god- 
dess Venus  or  Astarte,  certain  cakes  which  were  called 
collyrides,  and  now  that  they  had  become  Christians 
they  thought  this  honour  might  be  best  shown  to 
Mary.  The  CoUi/ridiaiis  were  opposed  by  the  Ax- 
TiDicoMAKlANiTEs  (which  See),  wlio,  instead  of  re- 
garding Mary  as  a  goddess,  held  that  she  was  not 
always  virgin,  but  had  other  children  after  the  birth 
of  Jesus.     See  Mariolatuv. 

COLLYVA,an  oblation  used  in  the  Greek  church 
in  commemoration  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
It  forms  a  portion  of  the  funeral  solemnities  of  the 
modern  Greeks.  The  latest  account  of  the  Collyva 
has  been  given  by  Mr.  Henry  M.  Baird,  an  intelli- 
gent traveller,  in  his  recent  work,  entitled  '  Jlodern 
Greece.'  "We  quote  the  passage.  "  In  modem  Greece 
several  successive  Fridays  are  set  apart  as  especially 
devoted  to  the  dead.  The  bell  of  the  little  church  of 
St.  Nicholas  Rangaves,  situated  at  the  very  base  of 
the  Acropolis,  attracted  my  attention  on  one  of  these 
occasions.  Upon  entering  the  church — a  small  edi- 
fice scarce  exceeding  in  size  an  ordinary  room — I 
found  a  few  persons  waiting  for  the  commencement 
of  the  services  ;  the  men  and  boys  standing  near  the 
altar,  while  the  women  as  usual  remained  somewhat 
further  off.  Ever  and  anon  some  person  would  come 
in  carrying  a  small  dish  co^■ered  with  a  napkin,  and, 
after  devoutly  crossing  himself,  placed  the  dish  upon 
the  floor  in  front  of  the  screen  of  the  hieron  or  holy 
place.  These  plates  contained  a  peculiar  sort  of 
cake,  which  is  called  Collyva.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  offer- 
ing made  to  the  manes  of  the  dead,  and  can  certainly 
claim  a  Pagan  rather  than  a  Christian  origui.  It  is 
cai-efully  made,  the  principal  ingredients  being  boiled 
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wheat  and  currants.     The  surface  of  the  top  is  or- 

nimented  witli  various  degrees  of  neatness,  by  means 
»f  the  eatable  red  grains  of  the  pomegranates  or  al- 
monds, or  anvthing  of  the  kind.  These  cakes  were 
sent  by  the  relatives  of  those  who  had  died  within  a 
year  or  two,  and  if  handsome,  were  allowed  to  remain 
before  tlie  chancel.  If  more  commonly  prepared, 
the  contents  were  thrown  together  into  a  basket.  In 
every  plate  of  collyva,  and  in  every  basket,  were 
stuck  a  number  of  little  lighted  waxen  tapers,  which 
burned  during  the  service.  The  notion  of  the  com- 
mon people  respecting  this  usage,  was  expressed  to 
me  by  a  person  whom  I  asked  to  explain  its  pur- 
port. '  The  soul  of  the  deceased.'  said  lie,  '  for 
whom  the  collyva  is  offered,  comes  down  during  the 
service,  and  eats  a  single  grain  of  the  wheat.' "  This 
observance  of  the  Gtreeks  is  probably  of  Pagan  ori- 
gin. It  is  well  known  that  among  tlie  ancient  Ro- 
mans there  was  a  festival  called  Feralia,  which  was 
held  in  the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  February, 
when  food  was  wont  to  be  carried  to  the  sepulchres 
for  the  use  of  the  dead.  The  Inferix  and  Parenta- 
lia  were  of  the  same  description,  showing  that  among 
the  ancient  lieathens,  as  among  several  modern  na 
tions,  the  manes  of  the  dead  are  thought  to  be  able 
to  partake  of  the  enjoyments  of  the  living.  The 
Chinese  (See  Ancestors,  Worship  of),  present 
offerings  to  the  dead,  and  hold  imaginary  intercourse 
with  them.    See  Funeral  Rites. 

COLORITES,  a  congregation  of  Augustinian 
monks,  founded  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Bernard 
of  Rogliano  in  Calabria.  The  name  of  this  order  is 
said  to  have  been  di-awu  from  Colorito,  a  hill  in  the 
Neapolitan  territory  on  wliich  there  is  a  church  de- 
dicated to  the  holy  Virgin.  The  order  was  not  fidly 
established  till  1.591,  and  a  few  years  after  they 
avowed  submission  to  the  general  of  the  Augustin 
hermits.  Their  habit  consisted  of  a  dark-coloured 
gown,  and  a  mantle  which  reached  only  to  their  knees. 

COLPIA,  in  the  cosmogony  of  the  ancient  Phoe- 
nicians, as  explained  by  Sanchoniathon,  the  name  of 
the  wind,  from  wh'ch,  as  well  as  from  his  wife, 
Baau  or  Night,  arose  Life  or  jEon,  and  the  First 
Bera  or  creation.  The  meaning  of  this  myth,  ac- 
cording to  Rougemont,  is,  tliat  the  voice  or  Spirit  of 
God  (Colpia),  in  moving  over  tlie  fomiless  and  empty 
earth  (Baau),  has  given  rise,  in  the  first  place,  to  life 
in  material  things. 

CO.MBADAXUS,  a  deity  worshipped  in  Japan. 
He  was  a  bonze  or  priest,  of  whom  the  following 
strange  story  is  told.  When  he  was  about  eighty 
years  old,  lie  ordered  a  ni.agnificeiit  temple  to  be 
built,  and  pretending  to  be  weary  of  life,  he  gave  out 
that  ho  would  retire  into  a  cavern  and  .sleep  for  ten 
thousand  millions  of  years;  after  wliich  he  would 
C'lme  to  life  again.  Accordingly,  he  went  into  the 
cavern,  the  mouth  of  which  was  immediately  sealed 
uj).  The  Japanese  believe  that  he  is  still  alive,  and 
jlnrefore  celebrate  a  festival  in  his  honour,  and  in- 
voke him  as  a  god. 


COMB.YT  (Judicial).  See  Battle   (Trial  by). 

COMFORTED  (The),  one  of  the  two  classes,  the 
consolatl  or  comforted,  and  Wi^fcederatior  confederat- 
ed, into  which  the  Manichean  congregations  were  an- 
ciently divided.  The  Albigenses  (which  see)  clas- 
sified their  people  in  precisely  the  same  way,  and 
the  "  comforted"  in  the  Albigensian  church  led  a  life 
of  celibacy  and  of  strict  austerity. 

C0M.MANDRIE3,  the  name  given  to  the  houses 
of  the  knights  hospitallers,  an  order  of  ecclesiastical 
knighthood  which  was  instituted  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. 

C0M.MATRE3  (Lat.  con,  together,  and  maler,  a 
mother),  a  term  sometimes  used  in  ancient  writers  to 
denote  sponsors  in  baptism. 

COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  DEAD.  See 
An.\iversarie.s. 

COMMEMORATIONS,  a  word  used  in  the 
church  of  Rome  to  denote  the  combination  of  the 
service  of  some  holyday  of  lesser  note  with  the  ser- 
vice of  some  Sunday  or  greater  holyday  on  which 
the  lesser  holyday  happens  to  fall.  In  all  such  cases 
the  Breviary  enjoins  that  the  hymns,  verses,  and 
some  other  parts  of  the  sernce  of  the  lesser  holyday 
should  be  added  to  those  of  the  greater.  See  Festi- 
vals. 

COMMEN'DAJI,  an  ecclesiastical  term  used  in 
England  to  denote  a  living  commended  by  the  crown 
to  the  care  of  a  clergyman  until  a  iirojier  pastor  has 
been  appointed  to  it.  Such  interim  appointments 
have  for  some  time  been  seldom  or  never  granted  to 
any  but  bishops,  who,  when  their  bishoprics  were  ot 
small  value,  have,  on  some  occasions,  been  allowed 
by  special  dispensation  to  hold  their  benefices,  which, 
on  their  promotion,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
sovereign. 

COiMMENDATIONS,  one  of  the  names  given  in 
tlie  Latin  church  to  Collects  (wliich  see). 

COMMENDATORY  LETTERS.  In  the  early 
Christian  church  no  Cliristian  would  venture  to  tra- 
vel without  taking  with  him  letters  of  credence  from 
his  own  bishop,  if  he  meant  to  communieate  with 
the  Christian  church  in  a  foreign  country.  The  let- 
ters, which  were  called  commendatory,  were  such  as 
were  only  granted  to  persons  of  quality,  or  else  per- 
sons whose  reputation  had  been  called  in  question,  or 
clergi,-men  who  had  occasion  to  travel  into  foreign 
countries.  Persons  travelling  without  these  letters 
might  partake  of  tlie  charity  of  the  church  in  a  foreign 
country,  but  were  refused  permission  to  sit  down  at 
the  Lord's  table.  Dr.  Sherlock  says,  in  his  treatise 
on  Church  Unity,  "The  ancient  disciiiline  was  very 
severe  in  admitting  strangers  who  were  unknown  to 
them,  to  the  communion,  lest  they  .should  admit  here- 
tics or  schismatics,  or  excommunicated  persons  ;  and, 
therefore,  if  any  such  came  who  could  not  produce 
their  recommendatory  letters,  but  jiretcnded  to  have 
lo.st  them  by  the  way,  they  w-erc  neither  admitted  to 
communion  nor  wholly  refused,  but,  if  occasion  were, 
maintained  by  the  church  till  such  letters  could  he 
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procured  iVom  the  cluircli  from  whence  they  came, 
wliich  was  called  the  comimmio  peregrina.''^  In  the 
apostolical  canons  it  was  expressly  provided,  that  if 
any  strange  bisliops,  presbyters,  or  deacons,  travelled 
without  commendatory  letters,  they  should  neither 
be  allowed  to  preach  nor  be  received  to  communion, 
but  only  have  what  was  necessary  to  answer  their 
present  wants,  that  is,  a  charitable  subsistence. 

COMMENDATORY  PRAYER,  a  name  given  to 
tho  morning  thanksgiving,  as  it  is  called  in  the  con- 
Btitutions,  which  was  offered  by  the  bishop  or  pas- 
tor in  the  early  Christian  church  towards  the  close 
of  the  morning  service.  The  prayer,  as  given  by 
P>ingham  in  his  '  Christian  Antiquities,'  is  as  fol- 
lows: "0  God,  the  God  of  spirits  and  of  all  flesh, 
with  whom  no  one  can  com|iaro,  whom  no  one  can 
approach,  that  givest  the  sun  to  govern  the  day,  and 
the  moon  and  stars  to  govern  the  night  ;  look  down 
upon  us  with  the  eyes  of  thy  favour,  and  receive  our 
morning  thanksgivmgs,  and  have  mercy  on  us.  For 
we  have  not  spread  forth  our  hands  to  any  strange 
god.  For  there  is  not  any  new  god  among  us,  but 
thou,  our  eternal  and  immortal  God,  who  hast  given 
us  our  being  through  Christ,  and  our  well-being 
through  him  also.  Vouchsafe  by  him  to  bring  us  to 
everlasting  life ;  with  whom  unto  thee  be  gloiy, 
honour,  and  adoration,  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  world 
without  end.  Amen."  The  African  councils  speak 
of  prayers  used  at  the  funerals  of  the  dead,  which 
were  also  called  commendatory  prayers,  being  such 
as  were  offered  when  tlie  bod}'  was  committed  to  the 
ground. 

•  COilMINATIOX,  a  luiblic  denunciation  or  threat- 
ening of  God's  vengeance  upon  sinners.  There  is  an 
ancient  office,  called  the  Commination,  in  the  Cliurch 
of  England,  which  is  appointed  to  be  read  on  the  first 
day  of  Lent  or  Ash-Wednesday,  and  at  other  times 
as  the  ordinarv  shall  appoint. 

COMMIXISTRI,  the  presbyters  in  the  early 
Christian  church  who  assisted  in  the  administration 
of  the  sacraments.  Subsequently  they  regularly 
administered  the  ordinances  themselves.  See  El- 
ders (Ciiristi.^n)- 

COMMISSARY,  an  officer  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land who  exercises  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in 
places  of  the  diocese  so  far  distant  from  the  chief 
city,  that  the  chancellor  cannot  summon  the  people 
to  the  bishop's  principal  consistoiy  court  without 
great  inconvenience  to  them. 

COMMON  PRAYER  (Book  of),  the  Uturgy  of 
the  Church  of  England,  to  the  use  of  which  in  public 
worship,  every  clergyman  is  bound  by  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity to  adhere ;  and,  besides,  he  subscribes  a  de- 
claration to  the  effect,  '•  Tliat  he  himself  will  use  the 
form  in  the  said  Book  prescribed,  in  public  prayer  and 
administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  none  other." 
Previous  to  the  reign  of  Edward  VI .,  when  the  Liturgy 
was  first  performed  in  English,  the  ritual  had  con- 
sisted of  a  collection  of  Latin  prayers,  made  up  partly 
of  some  ancient  forms  used  in  the  prhnitive  church, 


and  partly  of  some  of  a  later  original  accommodated 
to  the  Romish  church.  Compiled  at  Rome,  where 
the  Latin  tongue  was  spoken,  the  prayers  had  re- 
mained untranslated,  even  though  the  Latin  had  be- 
come a  dead  language.  In  1547  the  Convocation, 
and  afterwards  the  Parliament,  took  into  their  con- 
sideration the  subject  of  the  communion,  the  Roman- 
ists having  withheld  the  cup  from  the  laity  ever 
since  the  council  of  Constance  in  1414,  on  pretence 
that  part  of  the  transubstantiated  wine  was  in  danger 
of  being  spilt.  A  change,  however,  on  this  point, 
had  come  over  the  minds  of  Christian  men  in  Eng- 
land, and  an  authoritati^■e  act  was  passed,  first  by  the 
clergy,  and  then  by  the  Legislature,  enjoining  all 
persons  to  receive  the  sacrament  in  both  kinds.  The 
reformation  of  the  communion  led  immediately  to 
other  improvements.  Among  these,  one  of  the  most 
important  was  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of 
the  clergy  to  prcjiare  "  an  uniform  order  for  the  com- 
munion according  to  the  rules  of  Scripture,  and  the 
use  of  the  primitive  church."  This  having  been 
accomplished  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public  gen- 
erally, the  same  persons  were  empowered  in  1548 
by  another  commission  to  compose  a  new  Liturgj', 
which  was  completed  in  a  kw  months,  and  included 
the  new  office  for  the  communion.  The  committee 
to  whom  this  task  had  been  intrusted,  was  presided 
over  by  Archbishop  Cranmer,  and  included  eleven  of 
the  most  eminent  clergymen  of  the  period,  including 
Ridley  the  martyr.  Drawn  up  by  a  body  of  men  so 
highly  qualified  for  the  task,  the  Liturgy  was  ap- 
proved, confirmed,  and  published  by  the  King  and 
Parliament,  and  is  called  •  Tlie  First  Book  of  Ed- 
ward VI.' 

In  the  course  of  three  years  after  its  preparation, 
Cranmer  proposed  to  revise  the  Uturgy,  and  having 
called  to  his  aid  Martin  Bucer  and  Peter  JIartyr,  two 
eminent  Continental  divines,  he  produced  a  new  edi- 
tion, with  considerable  alterations,  consisting  chiefly  of 
the  addition  of  the  sentences,  exhortation,  confession 
and  absolution  at  the  beginning  of  the  morning  and 
evening  services ;  which  in  the  first  Common  Prayer 
Book  began  with  the  Lord's  Prayer.  The  other 
changes  were  the  removing  of  some  ceremonies  con- 
tained in  the  former  book ;  as  the  use  of  oil  in  bap- 
tism ;  the  unction  of  the  sick  ;  prayers  for  souls  de- 
parted ;  omitting  the  order  for  mixing  water  with  the 
wine,  and  several  others.  The  vestments  also  pre- 
scribed by  the  former  book  were  directed  to  be  dis- 
used, and  the  practice  of  kneeling  at  the  sacrament 
was  explained.  In  this  improved  form  the  Liturgy 
was  again  confirmed  by  Parliament  in  1552,  and  thus 
amended,  it  is  frequently  called  '  The  Second  Book 
of  Edward  VI.'  In  the  following  year  both  this  and 
the  former  act  were  repealed.  Queen  Mary,  who  had 
now  succeeded  to  the  throne,  being  resolved  to  re- 
store Romanism  in  England.  This  state  of  matters, 
however,  was  but  of  short  duration,  for  in  1559,  soon 
after  tlie  accession  of  Elizabeth,  a  statute  passed  the 
Legislature  restoring  the  English  service:  and  an- 
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other  committee  of  learned  divines  was  appoiiiti'd  to 
review  King  Edward's  Liturgies,  and  to  frame  from 
them  a  liook  of  Conniion  Prayer  for  the  use  of  tlie 
Church  of  England.  In  the  hst  of  commissioners  on 
tliis  important  occasion,  occurs  the  name  of  JIatthew 
Parker,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  but 
the  cliief  management  of  the  undertaking  is  supposed 
to  have  devolved  upon  Mr.  Edward  Guest,  a  very 
learned  man,  and  subseiiuently  almoner  to  the  Queen 
and  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  At  the  outset  the  diffi- 
culty arose,  which  of  the  two  former  Liturgies  ought 
to  be  received.  This  point  occasioned  considerable 
discussion ;  but  at  length  King  Edward's  Second 
Book  was  adopted,  and  its  use  was  accordingly  au- 
thorized by  Parliament ;  with  the  addition  of  certain 
Lessons  to  be  read  on  every  Sunday  in  the  year,  the 
form  of  the  Litany  altered  and  revised,  and  two  sen- 
tences added  in  delivering  the  sacrament.  The  al- 
teration in  the  Litany  consisted  in  omitting  the 
words,  '■  From  the  tyranny  of  the  Bishop  of  Home 
and  all  his  detestable  enormities,''  which  occurred  in 
both  the  books  of  King  Edward :  and  the  adding 
these  words  to  the  first  petition  for  the  Queen, 
"  Strengthen  in  the  true  worshipping  of  thee  in  righ- 
teousness and  holiness  of  life."  The  sentences  insert- 
ed at  the  delivery  of  the  sacrament  consisted  of  "  the 
body  of  om-  Lord  Jesus  Christ  which  was  given  for 
thee;"  and  "The  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
which  was  shed  for  thee,  preserve  thy  body  and  soul 
to  everlasting  life."  These  were  adopted  out  of 
King  Edward's  first  book,  and  were  the  whole  forms 
then  in  use;  though  they  were  omitted  in  the  second, 
the  foi-ra  of  which  was  also  adopted.  A  few  otlier 
variations  from  this  second  book  were  also  made. 
Thus  an  alteration  was  introduced  into  the  direction 
concerning  the  chancels  and  proper  places  for  read- 
ing divine  service ;  the  vestments  ordered  in  the 
first  book  were  restored  ;  two  prayers  for  the  Queen 
and  clergy  were  added  to  the  end  of  the  Litany ;  and 
a  note  at  the  end  of  the  communion  service  explana- 
tory of  the  presence  was  omitted.  The  design  of 
this  last  alteration  was  to  promote  uniformity,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Queen's  wishes,  and,  therefore,  the 
question  as  to  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sa- 
crament was  left  as  an  indeterminate  point.  The 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  thus  completed,  continued 
in  use  until  the  first  year  of  James  I.,  wlien  some 
forms  of  thanksgiving  were  added,  and  the  Cate- 
chism was  enlarged  on  the  subject  of  the  sacraments. 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  11.,  the  Liturgy  was  again 
sliglitly  altered,  and  unanimously  subscribed  by  both 
Houses  of  Convocation  of  both  provinces,  on  the 
20th  December,  16G1.  And  in  the  same  year,  the 
Parliament  passed  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  Public 
Worship,  which  is  binding  upon  all  ministers  of  the 
Churcli  of  England  ;  and  although  various  proposals 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  revise  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  it  remains  to  this  day  in  precisely 
the  same  state  in  which  it  was  left  by  the  Second 
Charlc.i. 


The  strictest  adherence  to  this  prescribed  formulary 
of  the  Church  of  England  is  enjoined  by  the  canons  on 
all  the  clergy.  Thus  it  is  expressly  declared  in  the 
fourth  canon  :  "  Whosoever  shall  affinii,  that  the  fonn 
of  God's  worsliip  in  the  Church  of  England,  establish- 
ed by  law,  and  contained  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  and  administration  of  the  sacraments,  is  a 
corrupt,  superstitious,  or  uidawftd  worsliip  of  God,  or 
containcth  any  thing  in  it  that  is  repugnant  to  the 
Scriptures ;  let  him  be  excommunicated  ip^o  fado, 
and  not  restored  but  by  the  bishop  of  the  place,  or 
archbishop,  after  his  repentance  and  pubhc  revoca- 
tion of  such  his  wicked  eiTors."  And  again,  "  If  any 
minister,  after  he  has  subscribed  to  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  shall  omit  to  use  the  form  of 
prayer,  or  any  of  the  orders  or  ceremonies  prescribed 
in  the  Communion  Book,  let  him  be  suspended ;  and 
if  after  a  month  he  does  not  reform  and  submit  him- 
self, let  him  be  excommunicated ;  and  then,  if  he 
shall  not  submit  himself  witlmi  the  space  of  anotlier 
month,  let  him  be  deposed  from  the  ministry." 

The  Scotch  Episcopal  Church,  since  the  days  of 
Queen  Anne,  have  adopted  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  use  it  not  only  in  the  Morning  and 
Evening  services,  but  also  in  the  occasional  offices, 
except  when  celebrating  the  eucharist,  on  which  oc- 
casion the  Scotch  communion  office  is  generally 
read. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  America 
adopted  in  1789  a  somewhat  modified  form  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  differing  in  several  parti- 
culars from  the  service  book  of  the  Chiu'ch  of  Eng- 
land. 1.  A  shorter  form  of  absolution  is  allowed  to 
be  used  instead  of  the  English  one,  which,  however, 
is  retained,  and  is  most  generally  recited  in  divine 
service.  2.  The  Athanasian  Creed  is  omitted,  while 
the  Nicene  Creed  is  retained.  3.  In  the  office  of 
baptism,  the  sign  of  the  cross  maybe  dispensed  with 
if  requested.  4.  The  marriage  service  has  been  con- 
siderably abridged.  5.  In  the  funeral  service  some 
expressions  in  the  English  Prayer  Book,  which  have 
been  considered  liable  to  misconstruction,  are  altered 
or  omitted.  In  addition  to  these  alterations,  a 
change  was  of  course  introduced  into  the  prayers  for 
rulers,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  United  States.  There  may  be  also  a 
few  other  verbal  changes  of  minor  importance  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  mention. 

COMMUNION.  This  word  in  its  strict  accepta- 
tion implies  the  sharing  of  something  along  with  an- 
other, and  in  a  more  general  sense,  agreement,  fel- 
lowship or  friendly  intercourse.  Hence  the  word 
communiou  is  used  by  a  very  natural  transition  to 
denote  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  is  a  fellowship  or 
participation  on  the  part  of  believers  in  the  gi-cat 
benefits  accruing  from  the  broken  body  and  shed 
blood  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Clu-ist.  In  its  wider  and 
more  extended  signification,  conniiunion  is  held  by 
the  believer  when  at  the  Lord's  table  with  the  wliult 
body  of  Christ's  people,  who  arc  all  equally  inter- 
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ested  in  his  death ;  but  in  its  nairower  and  more 
restricted  meaning,  it  denotes  fellowship  witli  a  par- 
ticular congregation  or  community  of  Christians. 
Accordingly  the  term  communioH  is  sometimes  used 
to  signify  any  limited  sect  or  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians. So  strong,  however,  was  the  impression  of 
the  early  Christians,  that  the  Lord's  Supper  was  a 
feast  of  commimion  with  the  whole  of  Christ's  peo- 
ple, that  they  held  it  might  be  celebrated  by  the 
absent  as  well  as  tlie  present ;  arid,  accordingly,  tliey 
were  in  the  habit  of  sending  by  the  hands  of  the 
deacons  portions  of  the  sacred  elements  to  their  bre- 
thren, who  from  sickness  or  imprisonment  were  un- 
able to  attend. 

COMMUNION  (Cleutcal),  an  expression  which 
sometimes  occurs  in  early  Christian  writers,  and  is 
intended  in  opposition  to  Lay  Communion  (see 
CoM.MUNioN,  Lay),  to  denote  the  full  exercise  of  all 
the  duties  of  the  clerical  office.  Hence,  when  a 
clergyman  was  for  any  offence  deprived  of  clerical 
comnumion,  he  was  excluded  from  those  special 
honours  and  privileges  which  belong  to  the  saci'ed 
function.  This  was  called  also  ecclesiastical  com- 
munion.    See  Lord'-s  Supper. 

COMMUNION  (Free).  The  churches  and  Chris- 
tian communities  which  adhere  to  the  practice  of 
free,  catliolic,  open  or  raised  communion,  are  such  as 
hold  that  the  evidence  of  Christian  character  is  the 
only  indispensable  prerequisite  to  admission  to  the 
Lord's  Table.  About  forty  years  since,  an  earnest 
discussion  arose  in  England  between  the  Baptists 
and  Paedobaptists  as  to  what  are  usually  described 
as  the  terms  of  communion,  or  the  special  conditions 
of  admission  to  tlie  Lord's  Supper.  The  controversy 
chiedy  turned  upon  the  point  whether  or  not  bap- 
tism was  an  essential  prerequisite.  The  doctrine  of 
free  communion  was  advocated  by  Mr.  Robert  Hall, 
while  Mr.  Fuller  entered  the  lists  as  the  champion 
of  strict,  close,  primitive,  or  church  communion. 
The  argument  was  conducted  with  great  ability  on 
both  sides.  The  positions  which  Mr.  Hall  maintained 
in  support  of  his  view  of  the  subject  were  briefly 
these  :  •'  1.  The  baptism  of  John  was  a  separate  insti- 
tution from  that  appointed  by  Christ  after  his  resur- 
rection; from  which  it  follows  that  the  Lord's  sup- 
per was  anterior  to  Christian  baptism,  and  that  the 
original  communicants  consisted  entirely  of  such  as 
had  not  received  that  ordinance.  2.  That  there  is 
no  such  connexion,  either  in  the  nature  of  things,  or 
by  the  divine  institution,  between  baptism  and  the 
eucharist,  as  renders  it,  under  all  circumstances,  in- 
dispensable that  the  former  should  precede  the  lat- 
ter. 3.  That  admitting  this  to  be  the  prescribed 
order,  and  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  uniform  practice 
of  the  apostles,  the  case  of  pious  Padobaptists  is  a 
new  case,  calling  for  some  peculiar  treatment,  in 
which  we  ought  to  regard  rather  the  spirit  than  the 
letter  of  apostolic  precedent.  4.  That  a  schism  in 
the  church,  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  is  deprecat- 
ed in  the  New  Testament  as  the  greatest  evil.     5. 


That  a  reception  to  church  fellowship  of  all  such  as 
God  has  received,  notwithstanding  a  diversity  of 
opinion  and  practice  in  matters  not  essential  to  sal- 
\ation,  is  expressly  enjoined  in  the  New  Testament. 
Rom.  xiv.  1—5;  xv.  1,  5—7.  6.  That  to  withhold 
the  Lord's  supper  from  those  with  whom  we  unite 
in  otlier  acts  of  Christian  worship,  is  a  palpable  in- 
consistency. And  lastly.  That  it  is  as  impolitic  as 
it  is  illiberal ;  being  calcidatcd  to  awaken  a  powerful 
[irejudice,  and  place  beyond  the  reach  of  conviction 
our  Paedobaptist  brethren,  and  to  engender  among 
the  Baptists  themselves  a  naiTOw  and  sectarian  feel- 
ing, wholly  opposed  to  the  enlarged  spirit  of  the  pre- 
sent age." 

COMMUNION  (Infant).  The  custom  prevailed 
for  many  ages  in  the  Christian  church  of  administer- 
ing the  communion  to  infants;  and  as  persons  at  so 
early  an  age  were  incapable  of  eating  tlie  l)read,  the 
practice  was  early  adopted  of  dipping  it  in  wine,  and 
pressing  a  drop  or  two  into  the  mouth  of  the  babe. 
The  reason  which  Cyprian  assigned  for  this  custom 
was,  "  that  the  gi-ace  of  God  bestowed  upon  the  sub- 
jects of  baptism  was  given  without  measure,  and 
without  any  limitation  as  to  age."  Augustine 
strongly  advocates  this  practice,  and  in  its  favour  he 
adduces  John  vi.  53,  "  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
Son  of  Man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in 
you,"  a  passage  which  was  afterwards  quoted  with 
the  same  application  by  Paschasius  Eadbert  in  the 
ninth  century.  From  the  period  of  the  general  in- 
troduction of  infant  baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper  con- 
tinued to  be  administered  to  all  who  had  been  bap- 
tized, whether  infants  or  adults.  The  custom  of  in- 
fant counnunion  prevailed  for  several  centuries.  It 
is  mentioned  in  the  third  council  of  Tours,  A.  D.  813, 
and  even  the  council  of  Trent,  A.  D.  1545,  instead  of 
discoimtenancing  it,  only  declared  that  it  should  not 
be  considered  essential  to  salvation.  It  is  still 
scrupulously  observed  by  the  Greek  church. 

COMMUNION  (Lay).  It  was  accounted  in  the 
primitive  Christian  church  the  highest  privilege  of  a 
layman  to  pai-take  of  the  communion ;  but  it  was  a 
severe  rebuke  for  any  one  who  held  the  clerical  office 
to  be  again  degraded  to  the  condition  of  a  layman, 
and  to  be  required  to  communicate  as  a  layman  at 
the  table  of  the  Lord.  This  was  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  mitigated  excommunication.  Tlie  man  on  whom 
the  church  inthcted  this  punishment  for  any  ofl'ence, 
was  excluded  from  the  body  of  the  clerg}-,  and  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  a  layman,  and  his  partak- 
ing of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  termed  a  lay  commu- 
nion. Bellarmine  alleges,  that  such  a  communion 
was  only  in  one  kind,  such  being  the  meaning  at 
present  attached  to  the  expression  lay  communion 
in  the  Church  of  Rome.  But  this  is  taking  for 
granted  that  the  practice  of  denying  the  cup  to  the 
laity  existed  in  the  early  Christian  church,  while 
there  is  not  the  shglitest  trace  of  it  to  be  foimd  m 
tlie  ancient  writers.  Other  authors  again  limit  the 
meaning  of  lay  communion  to  the  punishment   of 
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being  compelled  to  communicate  among  laymen 
outside  the  rails  of  a  cliancel.  Such  a  restriction  of 
its  signification,  liowever,  is  wlioUy  unwarranted,  anil 
tlie  only  adequate  idea  of  what  is  involved  in  reduc- 
ing a  clergyman  to  lay  connnunion,  is  the  totally 
degrading  him,  and  depriving  liim  of  his  orders,  that 
is,  of  his  clerical  office  and  function,  and  reducing 
him  to  the  simple  condition  of  a  layman.  In  this 
case  they  were  not  only  deprived  of  the  order  and 
office,  tlie  power  and  authority,  but  even  of  the 
name  and  title  of  clergymen.  They  were  accord- 
ingly, after  such  a  sentence,  reputed  and  treated  as 
private  Christians,  wholly  divested  of  all  tlieir  former 
dignity  and  clerical  powers  and  privileges.  Very 
few  instances  are  on  record  of  clergymen  thus  de- 
graded being  recalled  to  the  clerical  office  again, 
which  indeed  was  never  done  bnt  upon  some  great 
emergency  or  very  pressing  reason. 

COMMUNION  SERVICE,  the  office  in  the 
liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  eucharist  or  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  It  was  extracted  out  of  several  ancient  lit- 
urgies, as  those  of  St.  Basil,  St.  Ambrose,  and  St. 
Gregory,  but  considerably  modified  by  Martin  Bu- 
cer,  who  was  brought  over  from  Germany  to  assist 
in  revising  the  Liturgy.  At  one  time  the  commu- 
nion service  was  used  in  a  distinct  form,  and  at  a  dif- 
ferent time  from  the  morning  prayer,  and  Bishop 
Overall  attributes  it  to  the  negligence  of  the  minis- 
ters and  carelessness  of  the  people,  that  they  have 
been  combined  into  one  office.  It  is  appointed  by 
the  rubric  to  be  read,  in  part  at  least,  on  every  Sun- 
day and  holiday. 

The  communion  office  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church  differs  from  the  communion  office  of  the 
Prayer  Book  of  the  Cluu-ch  of  England.  It  main- 
tains the  doctrine  of  the  commemorative  sacrifice  of 
the  holy  eucharist,  and  asserts  that  Christ  is  verily 
and  indeed  present  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  taken 
and  received  by  the  faithfid.  The  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  has  been  universally  adopted  among  the 
Scotch  Episcopalians  since  1712,  and  has  been  uni- 
formly used  not  only  in  the  morning  and  evening 
services,  but  also  in  all  the  occasional  otlicos  except- 
ing the  celebration  of  tlie  eucharist,  when  the  Scotch 
communion  office  is  generally  adopted.  Tliis  office, 
the  use  of  which  is  entirely  limited  to  the  body  for 
wliich  it  was  composed,  was  autliorized  by  Cliarles 
I.,  and  is  formed  on  the  model  of  the  olhce  in  the 
first  Liturgy  of  I'^dward  VI. 

COMMUNION  (Strict).  The  general  opinion 
and  practice  of  all  ages  have  gone  to  favour  the  prin- 
ciple now  held  in  almost  all  Cin-istiau  ehnrches,  that 
to  entitle  any  person  to  admission  to  the  Lord's  table 
something  more  is  necessary  than  evidence  of  con- 
version or  Christian  character,  which  is  the  only  pre- 
requisite according  to  the  adherents  of  Free  Commu- 
nion.  Hence  the  advocates  of  Strict  Comiminion 
have  always  maintained  that  not  only  bajjtism,  but 
soundness  in  the   faitli,  and   a   regular,   consistent 


walk  and  conversation  were  scriptural  and  indispen- 
sable terms  of  communion.  In  the  keen  controversy 
which  took  place  a  number  of  years  ago  in  the  Bap- 
tist churches  of  England,  the  doctrine  of  Strict  Com- 
munion was  ably  supported  by  ilr.  J.  G.  Fuller,  in 
his  '  Conversations  on  Strict  and  Mixed  Communion.' 
The  chief  positions  which  he  seeks  to  establish,  in 
conducting  the  argument  against  Mr.  Hall,  are 
briefly  these  :  "  1.  That  all  the  arguments  which  are 
used  to  destroy  the  identity  of  baptism  as  practised 
by  John  and  the  apostles  before  the  death  of  Clu-ist, 
with  that  practised  afterwards,  amount  only  to  proot 
of  a  ciraimstunital  not  an  essential  difl'ereuce,  and 
cannot  therefore  warrant  the  inferences  of  Mr.  Hall 
in  any  one  point. — 2.  That  the  commission  of  our 
Lord  (Matth.  xxviii.  19,  20),  furnishes  the  same  evi- 
dence that  baptism  is  an  indispensable  prerequisite 
to  external  churcli  fellowship,  as  that  fiiith  is  an  in- 
dispensable prerequisite  to  baptism. — 3.  That  the 
uniform  example  of  the  apostles  is  an  inspired  ex- 
planation of  the  commission  under  which  they  acted, 
and  a  pattern  intended  for  the  instruction  of  the 
church  in  all  succeeding  ages. — 4.  That  strict  confor- 
mity to  the  commission  of  Christ,  thus  explained,  is 
not  schism,  but  the  only  possible  mode  of  restoring 
and  perpetuating  Chridian  union. — 5.  That  the  mu- 
tual forbearance  enjoined  on  Christians  in  the  New 
Testament  related  to  matters  of  real  inditl'erence,  not 
involving  the  surrender  of  any  jiositive  institution  of 
Christ ;  and  is  therefore  inajiplicable  to  the  present 
case. — G.  That  to  unite  with  Piedobaptist  brethren  in 
all  such  acts  of  worship  and  benevolent  effort  as  do 
not  imply  an  abandonment  of  the  commission,  is  not 
an  inconsistency,  but  the  dictate  of  Clu-istian  charity. 
— And,  lastly.  That  to  whatever  imputations  a  strict 
adherence  to  the  commission  of  Christ  may  subject 
the  Baptist  churches,  it  is  better  to  suffer  them  than 
to  sin  ;  and  that  a  deviation  in  deference  to  modern 
error,  however  conscientiously  maintained,  is  neither 
charity  nor  Clu-istian  wisdom,  since  '  whatever  is  right 
is  wise.'  Christians  may  cordially  unite  in  the  evan- 
gelization of  the  world,  but  they  do  not,  nor  can  they 
without  a  change  of  sentiments,  unite  in  the  consti- 
tution of  their  churches." 

COMMUNION  (Terms  of).  Our  Lord,  in  in- 
stituting the  ordinance  of  the  Supper,  showed  cleariy 
for  whom  it  was  intended  by  administering  it  to 
his  disciples.  If  we  examine  the  corresponding 
ordinance  under  tlie  Old  Testament,  which  is 
well  known  to  have  been  the  Passover,  we  shall 
find  that  its  administration  was  limited  to  the  Is- 
raelites, and  those  who  had  joined  themselves  to 
them  by  submitting  to  circumcision.  Thus,  in  re- 
gard to  strangers,  the  law  was  explicit,  Exod.  xii. 
48,  "  And  when  a  stranger  shall  sojourn  with  thee, 
and  will  keep  the  passover  to  the  Lord,  let  all  his 
males  be  circumcised,  and  then  let  him  come  near 
and  keep  it ;  aiul  he  shall  be  as  one  that  is  born  in 
tlie  land :  for  no  uncircumcised  person  shall  eat 
thereof."     It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  circumcision  was 
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ail  iiidispeiisable  qualification  for  partaliiiis  of  the 
passover,  and  from  tliis  it  is  argued  by  analogy  that 
baptism,  which  has  come  in  the  place  of  circumcision, 
is  equally  necessary  to  entitle  a  person  to  sit  down  at 
the  table  of  the  Lord.  On  this  point,  as  to  which,  up  to 
within  the  last  half  century,  there  had  never  been  a 
doubt,  a  controversy  raged  for  some  time  among  the 
English  Baptists ;  the  one  party,  headed  by  Jlr.  Hall, 
contending  for  the  duty  of  free  connnunion,  or 
the  ojien  admission  of  Paedobaptists  to  the  commu- 
nion with  Baptists  ;  tlie  other  party,  headed  by  Mr. 
Fuller,  contending  for  the  duty  of  strict  coiniiiuii- 
ion,  and,  therefore,  arguing  in  favour  of  baptism  as 
an  indispensable  qiuiliiication  for  partaking  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  The  latter  opinion  is  that  which  has 
almost  universally  been  maintained  in  Christian 
churches,  and,  accordingly,  in  case  of  an  unbaptized 
person  applying  for  admission  to  the  eucharist,  it  is 
the  invariable  practice  to  dispense  the  ordinance  of 
baptism  previously  to  the  individual  being  allowed 
to  take  his  place  at  the  Lord's  table.  Baptism,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  only  term  of  communion.  It  is 
generally  demanded  of  candidates  for  the  Lord's  ta- 
ble, in  addition  to  the  qualification  of  previous  bap- 
tism, that  they  show  a  competent  measure  of  know- 
ledge, profess  their  ftiith  in  Clii'ist,  and  possess  a 
character  in  accordance  with  tlieir  profession.  The 
EnglLsh  Church  Catechism,  in  reply  to  the  question, 
"  What  is  required  of  them  who  come  to  the  Lord's 
Supper?  "  answers,  "  To  examine  themselves  whether 
they  repent  them  truly  of  their  former  sins,  stead- 
fastly purposing  to  lead  a  new  life ;  liave  a  lively 
faith  in  God's  mercy  through  Christ,  with  a  thank- 
ful remembrance  of  his  death :  and  be  in  charity 
with  all  men."  To  the  same  effect,  the  29th  article 
of  the  same  church  declares,  "  The  wicked,  and  such 
as  be  void  of  a  lively  faith,  although  they  do  carnally 
and  visibly  press  with  their  teeth,  as  St.  Augustine 
saith,  the  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
yet  in  no  wise  are  they  partakers  of  Christ,  but  ra- 
ther to  their  condenmation  do  eat  and  drink  the 
sign  or  sacrament  of  so  great  a  thing."  The  "West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith,  also,  which  is  the  sym- 
bol or  authoritative  standard  of  the  Presbyterian 
churches,  is  equally  explicit  on  this  point,  asserting 
"  All  ignorant  and  ungodly  persons,  as  they  are  un- 
fit to  enjoy  communion  with  him  (Christ),  so  are 
they  unworthy  of  the  Lord's  table,  and  cannot,  with- 
out great  sm  against  Christ,  while  they  remain  such, 
partake  of  these  holy  mysteries,  or  be  admitted 
thereunto."  Such  then  are  the  individuals  who,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  church,  are  entitled  to  admis- 
sion to  the  table  of  the  Lord.  If  it  be  asked, 
however,  who  they  are  that,  in  the  sight  of  God, 
are  qualified  to  partake  of  this  holy  ordinance,  the 
reply  is,  that  believers  alone  have  a  right  to  this 
privilege.  Yet  even  believers  themselves  are  not 
always  in  a  state  of  preparedness  for  the  Lord's 
Supper.  Their  graces  may  be  in  a  very  low  state, 
and  theii'  consciences  wounded  by  sin,  and,  therefore, 


it  is  their  duty  to  humble  themselves  in  unfeignea 
repentance  before  engaging  in  this  solemn  ordinance. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  tlie  apostolic  exhortation, 
"  Let  a  man  examine  himself,  and  so  let  him  cat  of 
this  bread  and  drink  of  this  cup."  The  duty  to 
which  the  apostle  thus  caUs  all  who  would  partake 
worthily  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  involves  a  serious  and 
searching  inquiry  both  as  to  tlieir  habitual  character 
and  their  present  spiritual  state. 

COMMUNION  OF  STRANGERS.  Travellers 
and  strangers,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  church, 
unless  they  had  testhnonials  certifying  to  their  regular 
standing  as  recognized  members  of  the  church,  were 
treated  as  if  they  were  under  censure,  not  being  al- 
lowed the  privileges  of  full  communion,  though  per- 
mitted to  receive  maintenance  from  the  funds  of  the 
church  if  they  required  it.  Clergymen  under  cen- 
sure were  sometimes  treated  in  this  way.  They 
were  placed  in  the  same  relation  as  strangers,  which 
was  denoted  by  the  Latin  phrase  communio  peregrimi. 
In  these  circumstances  they  could  neither  officiate 
nor  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per until  they  had  given  the  prescribed  satisfaction. 

COMMUNION  TABLE,  on  which  the  elements 
are  laid  in  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  was 
at  first  a  plain  moveable  table  made  of  wood,  and 
covered  with  a  white  cloth.  Altars,  as  the  com- 
munion tables  came  to  be  called,  were  wrought 
from  stone  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  and  in  the 
Western  church  were  required  by  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century.  The 
stone  altars  were  no  longer  moveable,  but  fixed,  and 
decorated  with  crimson  cloth.  This  change  in  the 
construction  of  the  communion  table,  and  the  appli- 
cation to  it  of  the  terra  altar,  did  not  take  place 
before  Christianity  had  been  corrupted  frjm  its  ori- 
ginal simplicity,  and  men  began  to  consider  the 
Lord's  Sujiper  in  the  light  of  a  sacritice.  The  cus- 
tom of  covering  the  table  with  white  linen  is  of  great 
antiquity.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Optatus,  and 
several  other  authors  allude  to  the  practice.  There 
is  no  doubt  that,  at  its  first  institution,  the  eucharist 
was  celebrated  by  our  Lord  and  his  disciples  seated 
around  a  table,  and  t!ie  Apostle  Paul  contrasts  "  the 
Lord's  table"  with  "  the  table  of  devils."  In  regard 
to  the  use  of  a  table  in  this  ordinance,  there  has  long 
been  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Presbyte- 
rians and  others.  "  In  the  Westminster  Assembly," 
says  Baillie,  "  the  Independents  occupied  them  no 
less  than  three  weeks  in  debating  the  point  of  sit- 
ting at  a  communion  table.  The  unhappy  Inde- 
pendents would  mangle  that  sacrament.  No  cate- 
chizing nor  preparation  before ;  no  thanksgiving  after  ; 
no  sacramental  doctrine  nor  chapters  in  the  day  of 
celebration ;  no  coming  up  to  any  table,  but  a  car- 
rying of  the  elements  to  all  in  their  seats  athwart 
the  church."  The  distribution  of  the  elements  to 
communicants  not  seated  at  a  table,  but  in  their  ordi- 
nary pews,  has  more  recently  been  adopted  both  in 
Britain  and  America,  by  many  Presbyterian  as  well 
2  R 
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as  Congregationalist  churclies.  Episcopalians  of 
every  order  avoid  a  table  altogether,  and  partake 
of  the  elements  kneeling  before  the  altar,  while  the 
Romish  church,  believing  in  the  transubstantiation  of 
the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body,  blood,  soul,  and 
divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  consider  the  mass, 
as  they  term  the  cucharist,  to  be  a  sacrifice  for  the 
quick  and  the  dead. 

COMMUNICANT,  one  wlio  is  admitted  by  a 
Christian  church  to  partake  of  the  elements  of  bread 
and  wine  at  the  Lord's  table.  For  the  principles 
on  which  the  admission  proceeds,  see  Communion 
(Terms  of). 

COMMUNICATIVE  LIFE,  that  form  of  raonas- 
ticism  in  which  the  individual  professing  to  be  a 
religious  retains  possession  of  his  worldly  property, 
and  uses  the  proceeds  of  it  for  the  advantage  of 
the  brethren.  It  is  opposed  to  the  Renunciative 
Life  which  renounces  tlie  world. 

COMMUNITY  OF  GOODS.  It  is  asserted  by 
Luke  concerning  the  first  converts  to  Christianity, 
Acts  iv.  32,  "  And  the  multitude  of  them  that  be- 
lieved were  of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul :  neither 
said  any  of  them  that  ought  of  the  things  which  he 
possessed  was  his  own  ;  but  they  had  all  things  com- 
mon." The  precise  nature  of  this  community  of 
property  has  given  rise  to  no  small  dispute  among 
ecclesiastical  writers.  An  opinion  prevailed  in  an- 
cient times,  though  not  before  the  fourth  century, 
that  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  of  which  the  sacred 
historian  is  directly  speaking,  tliere  was  a  similar 
community  of  possessions  to  that  which  existed 
among  the  ancient  Essenes,  and  still  professedly 
exists  among  modern  monks.  This  idea,  however, 
is  altogether  unwarranted  by  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
sacred  narrative.  The  apostle  Peter  is  introduced 
reproving  Ananias  for  withholding  a  portion  of  his 
property  from  the  common  fund,  but  in  Acts  v.  4, 
he  reminds  the  guilty  man  that  it  was  in  his  own 
power  either  to  sell  or  to  retain  his  property,  and 
that  even  after  the  sale  he  might  contribute  to  the 
common  stock  what  ho  thought  proper.  The  crime 
lay,  as  is  evident  from  the  terms  of  the  narrative, 
in  his  fiilsehood.  Proceeding  a  little  farther  on  in 
the  history,  we  find.  Acts  vi.,  assistance  given  to  the 
widows,  but  by  no  means  from  a  con-.mon  store  col- 
lected fur  the  support  of  the  whole  community. 
Mosheim,  accordingly,  may  be  considered  as  having 
put  the  matter  on  a  proper  footing  when  he  asserts 
tliat  "  the  declaration  of  Luke  should  not  be  under- 
stood as  it  generally  has  been  of  their  jmssessinu  in 
common,  but  only  of  their  Jtsiiiff  in  common  "  Their 
minds  were  so  completely  pervaded  by  brotherly 
love,  that  they  were  led  to  consider  their  property 
to  be  at  the  service  of  their  Christian  brethren  as 
they  might  require  it.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
spirit  a  common  fund  was  established,  which  was  at 
first  placed  under  the  management  of  the  apostles, 
and  out  of  which  the  common  and  necessary  ex- 
yeiiseB  were  defrayed,  and  the  wants  of  the  poorer 


members   supplied.     In   this   view   of  the  subject, 
Heumann,  Mosheim,  and  Neander  fully  agree. 

COMMUTATION  OF  PENANCE.  Sec  Pen- 
ance. 

COMPASS.  Father  Le  Comte,  in  describing  the 
superstitious  practices  of  the  Chinese,  says,  they  paid 
divine  adoration  to  the  compass,  burnt  little  odorif- 
erous balls  to  its  honour,  and  offered  meats  and 
sacrifices  to  it.  They  threw  gilded  paper  punctually 
twice  a-day  into  the  sea  to  attract  its  favour,  and 
win  it  to  be  propitious. 

COSIPASSIVITY,  a  term  used  in  Romanist 
writers  to  express  the  feelings  of  a  saint  on  behold- 
ing in  a  vision  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  whereby  his 
soul  is  transpierced  with  the  sword  of  a  compassive 
pain ;  thus  literally  enduring  the  passion  of  Christ. 
Such  a  vision  is  set  before  him,  "  that  he  may 
be  i)remonished  that  he  is  about  to  be  transformed 
entirely,  not  by  the  martyrdom  of  the  flesh,  but  by 
the  bm-ning  of  the  soul  into  tlie  express  similitude  of 
Jesus  Christ  crucified." 

COMPETENTES,  the  name  given  to  an  order  of 
catechumens  in  the  early  Christian  church,  denotmg 
the  immediate  candidates  of  baptism,  or  such  as 
gave  in  their  names,  expressing  their  desire  to  be 
baptized  at  the  next  approaching  festival.  In  the 
act  of  petitioning  for  this  favour,  tliey  received  the 
name  of  compclcntes.  When  their  names  were  given 
in.  and  their  petition  accepted,  then  both  they 
and  their  sponsors  were  registered  in  the  books  of 
the  church,  or  diptijclis,  as  they  were  called.  The 
examination  of  the  proficiency  thej'  had  made  in  the 
preceding  stages  of  their  course  as  catechumens, 
followed  immediately  upon  the  enrolment  of  their 
names.  Those  who,  on  examination,  were  approved,  ' 
received  the  name  of  clecli  or  chosen.  For  twenty  ,  \ 
days  before  baptism  they  were  exorcised  (see  Exor- 
cism), and  required  to  practise  abstinence  and  fast- 
ing. Accordingly,  the  fourth  council  of  Carthage 
enjoins,  "  Let  sucli  as  give  in  their  names  to  be  bap- 
tized be  exercised  a  long  time  with  abstinence  from 
wine  and  flesh,  and  with  imposition  of  hands,  and 
frequent  examination,  and  so  let  them  receive  their 
baptism."  At  this  time  also  the  competent^  were 
taught  the  words  of  the  Creed,  which  they  were 
obliged  to  repeat  at  their  last  examination  before 
baptism.  Along  with  the  Creed,  they  were  taught 
how  to  make  the  proper  responses  as  to  their  renun- 
ciation of  the  devil,  and  their  engagement  to  serve 
Christ.  They  were  required  to  go  veiled,  or  with 
their  faces  covered  for  some  days  before  baptism, 
that  their  minds  might  be  fully  at  liberty  to  ponder 
the  responsibility  of  their  jiosition,  and  that  their 
solemn  meditations  might  not  be  interrupted  by  the 
wandering  of  the  eyes.  Ancient  authors  inform  us, 
that  they  were  also  subjected  to  the  double  cere- 
mony of  touching  the  ears,  and  anointing  the  eyes 
with  clay,  implying  tlie  opening  of  the  cars  to  receive 
the  truth,  and  of  the  eyes  to  behold  it  in  its  true 
spiritual  meaning.     Sec  Catechumens. 
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rOMPITALES  (Lakes).    See  Lares. 

COMPITALIA,  a  festival  celebrated  aiimially  by 
the  ancient  Koman.<;,  at  the  places  where  two  ways 
met,  in  honour  of  the  Lares  Compitales.  This  fes- 
tival is  said  to  have  been  first  instituted  by  Tar- 
quiniiis  Prisons,  and  having  fallen  into  disuse,  it  was 
restored  by  Tarquinius  Saperbus.  In  the  time  of 
Augustus  it  was  again  revived,  after  having  been 
lost  sight  of  for  a  time.  The  compitalia  were  ob- 
served generally  in  winter,  in  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary. 

COMPLETORIUM,  the  last  of  the  seven  can- 
OXICAL  HOURS  (which  see),  or  fixed  times  of  prayer 
in  the  ancient  Christian  church.  Tlie  completorium 
was  at  bed-time,  when  the  day  was  completed,  aud 
hence  the  name. 

COMPLINE,  another  name  for  the  last  of  the 
canonical  hours.     See  preceding  article. 

COMPLUTENSIAN  VERSION,  an  edition  of 
the  New  Testament  in  the  original  Greek,  which  was 
printed  at  Complutum  or  Alcala  in  Spain,  in  A.  D. 
1514,  but  was  not  published  till  some  years  after.  It 
was  prepared  and  published  under  the  patronage  of 
Cardinal  Xiracnes.  Though  the  manuscripts  which 
the  editors  used  are  lost,  they  are  generally  believed 
to  liave  belonged  to  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  and,  therefore,  could  not  have 
been  of  great  value.  In  the  preparation  of  this  edi- 
tion, some  changes  are  generally  believed  to  have 
been  introduced  in  conformity  with  tlie  Vulgate. 
See  BinLE. 

COMPREHENSION  I51LL,  a  measure  which 
was  introduced  into  the  English  Parliament  in  the 
reign  of  King  Charles  II.  in  16G7.  It  was  designed 
by  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman,  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
admission  of  Protestant  Dissenters  into  the  commu- 
nion of  the  Established  church.  With  this  view  it 
proposed  to  relax  the  rigid  terms  of  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity, and  to  dispense  with  the  practice  of  kneel- 
ing at  the  sacrament,  and  also  with  the  practice  of 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism.  This  Bill 
passed  the  House  of  Lords,  but  was  lost  in  the  Com- 
mons. Anotlier  attempt  to  accomplish  the  same 
object  was  made  by  Tiilotson  and  Stillingfieet  in 
1G74,  but  although  the  terms  proposed  met  the 
wishes  of  tlie  Non  conformists,  the  bishops  refused 
their  assent  to  the  measure,  and  thus  it  dropped. 
The  scheme  was  again  revived  after  the  Revolution 
in  1688,  in  accordance  with  the  earnest  wishes  of 
William  and  Mary,  but  to  no  purpose,  and  the  Act 
of  Toleration  was  obtained.  The  comprehension 
scheme  which  these  royal  personages  had  so  much  at 
heart,  was  extended  to  Scotland,  where,  tlu-ough  a 
pliant  General  Assembly,  the  Episcopal  clergy  were 
admitted  in  considerable  numbers  into  the  national 
Presbyterian  Clnu-ch.  "Their  admission,"  to  use 
the  language  of  Dr.  Hetherington,  "  was  tlie  most 
fatal  event  which  ever  occurred  in  tlie  strange  event- 
ful history  of  that  church.  It  infused  baneful  poison 
into  her  very  heart,  whence  ere  long  flowed  fortli  a 


lethal  stream,  corrupting  and  paralyzing  her  whole 
frame.  It  sowed  the  noxious  seed,  wliich  gradually 
spnmg  up  and  ex]mnded  into  the  deadly  upas-tree  of 
Moderatism,  shedding  a  mortal  blight  over  tlie  whole 
of  her  once  fair  and  fruitful  vineyard,  till  it  withered 
into  a  lifeless  wilderness."  In  1G92,  William,  being 
resolved  to  carry  out  his  plans  as  far  as  he  possibly 
could,  conveyed  to  the  General  Assembly  his  plea- 
sure, that  those  of  the  Episcopalian  persuasion  who 
were  willing  to  sign  the  Confession  of  Faith  should 
not  only  retain  their  churches  and  benefices,  but  also 
be  admitted  to  sit  and  act  in  church  judicatories ; 
and  that  the  Commission  of  Assembly  should  be 
composed  one  half  of  Presbyterians,  and  the  other 
half  of  these  admitted  prelatists.  The  church,  how- 
ever, firmly  refused  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the 
king.  Another  act  was  passed  on  the  12th  of  June 
of  the  following  year,  having  the  principle  of  "  com- 
prehension" as  its  object,  with  the  proviso,  that  if 
the  General  Assembly  should  refuse  to  admit  to  a 
share  in  the  government  of  the  church  those  of  the 
prelatists  who  might  apply  for  it,  his  Majesty  would 
not  attempt  to  compel  the  Assembly  to  admit  them, 
but  would  secure  to  them  the  possession  of  their 
churches,  manses,  and  stipends.  For  a  time  this  act 
was  not  carried  into  actual  operation,  but  in  the 
course  of  a  series  of  years  its  consequences  became 
but  too  ajiparent,  in  the  numbers  of  irreligious  and 
unprincipled  men  wlio  sought  and  found  admission 
into  the  church.  The  combination  of  the  indulged 
ministers  and  the  prelatic  incumbents,  which  was 
brought  about  by  the  "comprehension  scheme"  ot 
King  William,  may  be  considered  as  tlie  main  source 
of  the  calamities  wliicli  have  so  frequently  overtaken 
the  National  Church  of  Scotland. 

COMPROMISE  (Election  by),  one  of  the 
modes  in  which  a  Pope  is  elected.  It  sometimes 
liappens  wlien  the  cardinals  fail  to  agree  as  to  one 
particular  individual,  that  they  engage  by  mutual 
compromise  to  refer  the  matter  to  some  cardinals  in 
whom  they  have  confidence,  binding  themselves  to 
nominate  the  person  as  Pope  on  wliom  the  arbiters 
shall  fix.  This  mode  of  election  seldom  requires  to 
be  resorted  to.     See  Pope. 

COMUS,  in  ancient  Pagan  mythology,  the  god  ot 
mirth  and  hilarity.  He  is  represented  as  a  young 
man  full  of  wine,  and  with  eveiy  appearance  of  being 
under  its  intoxicating  influence. 

CONCEPTION  (Immaculate),  a  doctrine  main- 
tained both  m  the  Romish  and  Greek  churches,  that 
the  Virgin  Mary  was  conceived  in  the  womb  of  her 
mother  without  the  slightest  stain  of  sin,  and  in  the 
same  state  of  purity  in  which  Christ  was  conceived 
in  her  womb.  On  this  subject  a  public  controversy 
arose  about  A.  D.  1140.  Long  before  this,  Mary  had 
been  considered  as  sinless,  but  not  as  conceived 
without  sin.  It  was  reserved  for  the  canons  of 
Lyons  in  France  to  project  this  doctrine,  and  to  in- 
stitute a  festival  in  commemoration  of  it.  The  novel 
teuet  was  no  sooner  propounded  than  it  met  with 
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Btout  resistance  from  St.  Bernard,  and  other  theolo- 
gians of  the  t\veh"th  century.  The  festival  sought 
to  bo  introduced  was  pronounced  an  unwarranted  inno- 
vation, and  while  it  gained  ground  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  it  is  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that  whenever 
the  writers  of  that  time  speak  of  the  feast,  it  is  de- 
scribed >as  the  feast  of  the  conception,  not  of  the 
immaculate  conception.  Thomas  Aquinas  attacked 
the  doctrine  with  so  much  logical  acuteness  and 
power,  that  he  had  almost  silenced  its  founders,  when 
Duns  Scotus,  opposing  the  Dominican  on  this  as 
well  as  ori  other  points,  entered  the  field  in  defence 
of  the  original  sinlessness  of  Mary.  Thus  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  in  the 
coiu'se  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  adopted  as  one 
of  the  most  prominent  doctrines  of  the  Franciscans, 
in  their  keen  and  protracted  disputes  with  the  Domi- 
nicans. For  centuries  they  continued  to  argue  upon 
the  conception  of  Mary  as  a  favourite  dogma,  and  to 
perceive  how  far  the  opposing  parties  carried  the  bit- 
terness of  their  hostility,  we  may  simply  notice  the 
well-known  tragedy  of  Berne,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  details  of  which  are  as  follows  : 
"  A  Dominican  monk  named  Wigand  Wirt,  preach- 
ing at  Frankfort  A.  D.  1507,  so  violently  assailed  the 
doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin 
JIary  (the  favom-ite  doctrine  of  the  Franciscans), 
that  he  was  summoned  to  Eome  to  answer  for  his 
conduct.  His  brethren  of  the  Dominican  order  in 
their  convention  at  Wimpfen  formed  a  plan  to  aid 
him,  and  to  convince  the  world  that  the  Franciscan 
doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception  was  false. 
Berne  was  selected  for  the  scene  of  their  operations. 
The  prior,  sub-prior,  preacher,  and  steward  of  the 
Dominican  cloister  at  Berne  imdertook  to  get  up 
miracles  and  revelations  for  the  occasion.  A  simple 
honest  rustic,  by  the  name  of  John  Jetzer,  who  had 
just  entered  upon  liis  novitiate  in  the  monastery, 
was  selected  as  their  tool.  The  sub-prior  appeared 
to  him  one  night  dressed  in  white,  and  pretending  to 
be  the  ghost  of  a  friar  who  had  been  a  hundred  and 
sixty  years  in  purgatory,  he  wailed  and  entreated 
of  Jetzer  to  atlbrd  him  aid.  Jetzer  promised  to  do 
it  as  far  as  he  was  able,  and  the  next  morning  re- 
ported his  vision  to  his  superiors.  They  encouraged 
hira  to  go  on  and  to  confer  freely  with  the  ghost  if 
he  appeared  again.  A  few  nights  after  the  ghost 
made  his  appearance,  attended  by  two  devils,  his 
tormentors,  and  thanked  Jetzer  for  the  relaxation  of 
his  sufferings,  in  consequence  of  Jetzer's  prayers, 
fasting,  &c.  He  also  instructed  Jetzer  respecting 
tlie  views  entertained  in  the  other  world  concerning 
the  immaculate  conception,  and  the  detention  of 
some  pontill's  and  others  in  purgatory  for  having  per- 
secuted the  deniers  of  tluit  doctrine ;  and  promised 
Jetzer  that  St.  Barbara  should  appear  to  liim  and 
give  him  farther  instruction.  Accordingly  the  sub- 
prior  assumed  a  female  garb  on  a  sueeeodlug  night,  and 
appeared  to  Jetzer.  She  revealed  to  him  some  parts 
ot  his  secret  history,  which  the  preacher,  his  confes- 


sor, had  drawn  from  him  at  his  confessions.  Jetzer 
was  completely  duped.  St.  Barbara  promised  that 
the  Virgin  Mary  should  appear  to  him.  She,  on  the 
sub-prior  personating  her,  did  so ;  and  assured  hira 
tliat  she  was  not  conceived  free  from  original  sin, 
though  she  was  delivered  from  it  three  hours  aftet 
her  birth ;  that  it  was  a  grievous  thing  to  her  to  see 
that  erroneous  opinion  spread  abroad.  She  blamed 
the  Franciscans  nnieh  as  being  the  chief  cause  of 
this  false  belief  She  also  announced  the  destruction 
of  the  city  of  Berne  because  the  people  did  not  ex- 
pel the  Franciscans,  and  cease  from  receiving  a  pen- 
sion from  the  French  king.  She  appeared  repeat- 
edly, gave  Jetzer  much  instruction,  and  promised  to 
impress  on  him  the  rive  wounds  of  Christ,  which  she 
declared  were  never  impressed  on  St.  Francis  or  any 
other  persou.  She  accordingly  seized  his  right  hand 
and  thrust  a  nail  through  it.  This  so  pained  him 
that  he  became  resti^•e  under  the  operation,  and  shft 
promised  to  impress  the  other  woimds  without  giv- 
ing him  pain.  The  conspirators  now  gave  him 
medicated  drugs  which  stupiried  him,  and  then  made 
the  other  wounds  upon  him  while  senseless.  Hitherto 
the  sub-prior  had  been  the  principal  actor;  but  now 
the  preacher  undertook  to  personate  St.  JIary,  and 
Jetzer  knew  his  voice,  and  from  this  time  began  to 
suspect  the  whole  to  be  an  imposition.  All  attempts 
to  hoodwink  him  became  fruitless;  lie  was  com- 
pletely undeceived.  They  next  endeavoured  to  bring 
him  to  join  voluntarily  in  the  plot.  He  was  per- 
suaded to  do  so.  But  they  imposed  upon  him  such 
intolerable  austerities,  and  were  detected  by  him  iu 
such  impious  and  immoral  conduct,  that  he  wished 
to  leave  the  monasteiy.  They  would  not  let  hira 
go,  and  were  so  fearful  of  his  betraying  their  secret, 
which  was  now  drawing  crowds  to  their  monastery 
and  promising  them  great  advantage,  that  they  de- 
termined to  destroy  him  by  poison.  Jetzer,  by  listen- 
ing at  their  door  got  knowledge  of  the  fact,  and  was 
so  on  his  guard  that  they  could  not  succeed,  though 
they  used  a  consecrated  host  as  the  medium  of  the 
poison.  He  eloped  from  the  monastery  and  divulged 
the  whole  transaction.  The  four  conspirators  were 
apprehended,  tried  for  blasphemy  and  profaning  holy 
ordinarices,  delivered  over  to  the  civil  jiower,  burned 
at  the  stake  in  1509,  and  their  ashes  cast  into  the 
river  near  Berne." 

The  council  of  Trent,  in  its  decree  on  original  sin, 
declared,  that  the  conception  of  all  men  in  a  state  of 
sin  does  not  include  the  Virgin  Jlary.  The  contro- 
versy broke  out  anew  in  the  university  of  Paris  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  1708, 
Clement  XI.  appointed  a  festival  to  be  celebrated 
throughout  the  church,  in  honour  of  the  immacu- 
late conception.  From  that  period  until  recently, 
the  doctrine  of  Mary's  original  sinlessness  was  held 
as  an  opinion,  not  as  an  article  of  faith.  In  1854, 
however,  Pius  IX.,  the  present  Pope,  declared  this 
tenet  to  be  henceforth  an  article  of  filth,  binding 
upon  the  consciences  of  all  faithful  Humanists,  and 
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which  dare  not  be  disbelieveil  or  denied  under  pain 
of  final  condemnation. 

CONCEPTION  OF  ST.  ANNE,  a  festival  cele- 
brated by  the  Greek  church  on  the  ninth  day  of 
December.  This  is  one  of  those  festivals  the  ob- 
servance of  whicli  is  obligatory  on  none  but  the 
monks,  though  it  is  understood  to  be  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.     See  preceding  article. 

CONCEPTION  OF  ST.  JOHN  THE  BAP- 
TIST, a  festival  held  by  the  Greek  church  on  the 
2.'jd  of  September. 

CONCEPTION  OF  OUR  LADY  (The  Order 
OF  the),  a  religious  order  founded  in  the  tifteenth 
century  by  Beatrix  de  Sylva  in  Spain.  This  lady 
declared  that  the  Virgin  Mary  had  twice  appeared 
to  her,  inspiring  her  with  the  design  of  founding  an 
order  in  honour  of  the  innn.aculate  conception.  The 
order  was  constituted  in  1484,  and  confirmed  by 
Pope  Innocent  VIII.  in  1489,  who  granted  them 
permission  to  follow  the  rule  of  the  Cistercians.  Tlie 
habit  of  the  nuns  consisted  of  a  ■white  gown  and 
scapular)',  with  a  blue  mantle.  On  their  scapulary 
they  wore  the  image  of  the  blessed  Virgin.  After 
the  death  of  their  foundress.  Cardinal  Ximenes  put 
them  under  tlie  charge  of  tlie  Franciscans,  as  being 
the  most  zealous  defenders  of  the  doctrine  of  the  im- 
maculate conception.  It  was  not  imtil  1507  that 
another  convent  of  this  order  was  formed  in  Spain, 
and  seven  more  speedily  sprung  up,  one  of  them 
being  at  Madrid.  Tlie  order  soon  passed  into  Italy, 
and  got  footing  both  at  Milan  and  Rome.  In  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  we  find  a  convent  of 
the  Clarisses  embracing  the  order  of  the  conception. 
The  nuns  of  this  order  are  accustomed,  besides  the 
givand  otiice  of  tlie  Franciscans,  to  recite  on  Sundays 
and  holidays  an  office  of  the  conception  of  tlie  Holy 
Virgin. 

CONCHULA  BEMATIS.     See  Bema. 

CONCILIA  (Lat.  councils),  a  word  which  in  an- 
cient CIn-istian  writers  often,  or  rather  commonly, 
signifies  ecclesiastical  synods.  (See  Councils.) 
Sometimes,  however,  it  denotes  other  assemblies,  and 
particularly  the  ordinary  assemblies  of  the  church 
for  Divine  service,  and  from  the  assembly,  the  word 
came  also  to  be  applied  to  the  church  or  building  in 
which  the  assembly  was  convened. 

CONCLAMATIO,  the  cry  or  lamentation  which 
the  ancient  Romans  made  over  their  dead.  As  soon 
as  the  eyes  were  closed  in  deatii,  the  relatives  of 
the  deceased  who  happened  to  be  present,  called 
upon  him  by  name  several  times  at  intervals,  re- 
peating Ave,  hail,  or  i-ale,  Farewell.  Hence  when 
any  affair  was  desperate,  tlie  plirase  was  frequently 
used  in  reference  to  this  practice,  conclwnatum  est, 
all  is  over.  See  Dead  (Rites  connected  with 
the). 

CONCLAVE,  tlie  assembly  of  Cardinals  (which 
see)  convened  for  the  election  of  a  pope.  It  was  in 
tlie  fourteentli  general  council,  held  at  Lyons  in  A.  D. 


1274,  during  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  X.,  that  a 
decree  was  passed  relative  to  the  election  of  a  new 
pope,  by  which  the  cardinals  were  required  to  be 
shut  up  in  conclave  during  the  election.  The  doors 
were  to  be  carefully  watched  and  guarded,  so  as  to 
prevent  all  improper  ingress  or  egress,  and  every 
thing  examined  that  was  carried  in,  lest  it  should  be 
calculated  to  influence  the  election.  If  the  election 
should  not  be  completed  in  three  days,  the  cardinals 
were  to  be  allowed  only  one  dish  for  dinner  ;  and  if 
protracted  a  fortnight  longer,  they  were  to  be  limited 
to  bread,  wine,  and  water.  A  majority  of  two-thu-ds 
of  the  cardinals  was  required  to  make  a  lawful  elec- 
tion. This  celebrated  decree,  though  with  some 
modifications,  has  been  continued  in  force  till  the 
present  day. 

The  cardinals  are  obliged  to  enter  the  conclave 
ten  days  after  the  death  of  the  pope,  but  they  pre- 
viously assemble  in  the  Gregorian  chapel,  where 
they  hear  the  mass  of  tlio  Holy  Gliost,  after  which 
a  bishop  addresses  them  in  a  Latin  di^com'se,  exhort- 
ing them  to  make  choice  of  a  person  who  is  worthy 
to  fill  the  chair  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles.  At 
the  close  of  the  service  the  cardinals  walk  in  pro- 
cession to  the  conclave  arranged  according  to  their 
rank,  attended  by  soldiers,  and  a  vast  crowd  of  peo- 
ple, the  chorus  all  the  while  singing  the  Veni  Creator. 
The  conclave  is  usually  held  in  the  Vatican,  as  be- 
ing every  way  the  most  convenient  for  the  purpose. 
The  conclave,  for  the  name  is  applied  to  the  place 
in  which  the  cardinals  meet,  as  weU  as  to  the  assem- 
bly itself,  is  a  row  of  small  cells  said  to  be  only  ten 
feet  square,  made  of  wainscot,  in  which  the  cardinals 
are  shut  up  during  the  election  of  a  pope.  Every 
cell  has  some  small  portion  partitioned  off  for  the 
conclavists,  and  it  is  numbered  and  di-awn  for  by  lot. 
The  cells  are  all  ranged  in  one  line  along  the  galler- 
ies and  the  hall  of  the  Vatican,  but  with  a  small  in- 
terval or  space  between  them.  Over  each  cell  is 
placed  the  arms  of  the  cardinal  to  whom  it  belongs. 
A  long  corridor  runs  between  the  cells  and  the  win- 
dows to  admit  the  light,  which  shines  info  the  cells 
through  small  glass  windows  placed  towards  the  cor- 
ridor. The  entrance  to  the  Vatican  is  carefully 
guarded  by  soldiers  while  the  cardinals  are  in  con- 
clave, and  neither  they,  nor  those  who  are  shut  up 
along  with  them,  can  be  spoken  to,  unless  at  particu- 
lar hours,  and  with  a  loud  voice,  either  in  the  Ita- 
lian or  the  Latin  language.  The  scrutiny  is  taken 
twice  every  day,  morning  and  afternoon,  when  each 
cardinal  passes  from  his  cell  to  the  chapel  of  the 
scrutiny  attended  by  his  conclavists.  In  the  chapel 
each  of  the  cardinals  is  dressed  in  a  crimson  cloak 
with  a  long  train.  They  are  provided  with  printed 
schedules,  folded  beforehand  in  a  particular  manner, 
with  blanks  to  be  filled  up  by  each  cardinal  with  his 
own  name,  and  that  of  the  person  for  whom  he  votes. 
Ten  small  tables  are  prepared  in  the  chapel,  at  which 
they  fill  up  the  blanks  in  the  schedule  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  rest,  so  that  they  each  see  the  ofliers 
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rt-rite,  but  without  seeing  what  they  write.  A  de- 
putation is  sent  to  the  cells  of  those  who  are  unwell, 
and  who  fill  up  the  schedules  in  the  presence  of  the 
deputation.  Each  cardinal,  on  having  completed, 
folded,  and  sealed  his  schedule,  carries  it  in  view  of  all 
the  rest,  and  deposits  it  in  a  largo  chalice  placed  on 
the  altar  of  the  chapel.  As  soon  as  all  the  schedules 
are  filled  up  and  put  into  the  chalice,  three  cardinals 
are  chosen  by  lot  to  act  as  scrutineers,  who  count  the 
schedules,  izi  the  first  instance,  to  ascertain  whether 
the  number  exactly  corresponds  with  that  of  the  car- 
dinals in  the  conclave.  The  schedules  are  then  each 
of  them  opened,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  voted 
for  proclaimed  aloud,  after  which  the  number  of 
votes  for  each  is  declared.  If  two-thirds  of  the  votes 
are  in  favour  of  any  particular  individual,  he  is  de- 
clared to  be  duly  elected ;  but  if  not,  the  cardinals 
proceed  to  a  second  vote  by  Accessus  (which  see). 
The  last  part  of  the  process  is  to  burn  tlie  whole  of 
the  schedules  in  the  presence  of  the  cardinals,  and 
the  smoke  made  by  burning  is  eagerly  watched  by 
the  populace  outside,  who,  as  soon  as  it  is  seen  is- 
suing from  the  chimney,  disperse  to  their  homes, 
satisfied  that  the  election  is  not  yet  completed.  The 
schedules  are  burned  also  when  the  pope  is  elected, 
but  in  that  case  so  much  time  is  spent  in  verifying 
the  votes,  and  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  newly 
elected  pope,  that  before  the  papers  are  burned,  the 
guns  from  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  have  given  notice 
of  the  election. 

The  ceremony  of  conveying  provisions  to  the  car- 
dinals in  conclave  is  thus  described  by  an  eye-wit- 
ness :  '•  While  the  conclave  sat,  I  went  repeatedly  to 
see  the  dinners  conveyed  to  the  cardinals,  which 
takes  place  every  day  about  noon.  Each  cardinal's 
dinner  is  attended  by  eight  or  ten  servants,  and  two 
or  three  carriages.  First  come  two  servants  bearing 
maces,  then  two  carrying  the  dinner  iu  a  wicker  bas- 
ket, suspended  betwixt  two  poles,  like  a  sedan  chair. 
The  basket  is  covered  with  cloth,  having  the  car- 
dinal's arms  emblazoned  on  it.  Two  or  three  ser- 
vants sometimes  follow  on  foot,  and  then  come  the 
carriages  containing  the  Dapiferus  and  his  attendants, 
with  two  or  more  servants  behind  each. 

"  Each  party  on  arriving  enters  the  court  of  the 
palace,  the  Dapiferus  and  his  attendants  alight,  and 
the  dinner  is  carried  forward  to  a  room  prepared  for 
the  purpose. 

"  Here  is  stationed  a  party  of  the  guardians  of  the 
conclave,  both  ecclesiastical  and  military.  The  room 
on  one  side  opens  to  the  court  of  the  palace,  and  on 
the  other  communicates  with  the  conclave  by  means 
of  the  Raotc.  The  '  lluota'  is  composed  of  two  up- 
right cyUnders.  The  outer  is  fixed,  and  built  into 
the  wall,  forming  part  of  it,  having  an  opening  to 
each  side.  The  inner  revolves  witliin  it,  nearly  fill- 
ing it,  and  has  only  one  opening,  extending  from  top 
to  bottom,  perhaps  one-eighth  part  of  its  circumfer- 
ence in  width,  so  that  by  placing  anything  on  the 
shelves  of  the  inner  cylinder,  and  turning  it  round. 


it  is  conveyed  to  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall, 
without  the  possibihty  of  either  party  seemg  or  hav- 
ing any  intercourse  with  the  other. 

"  In  the  middle  of  the  room  is  a  long  table,  or 
which  the  servants  place  the  various  dishes  contained 
in  the  baskets.  The  guardians  of  the  conclave  exa- 
mine each  dish  separately,  and  finding  in  it  nothing 
but  food,  it  is  placed  in  one  of  the  i-uoie,  which  is 
then  turned  round,  and  the  dishes  taken  out  by  the 
servants  inside  the  conclave,  ami  conveyed  to  their 
respective  owners. 

"  I  was  repeatedly  present  at  this  ceremony ;  the 
examination  is  no  farce,  for  every  dish  was  carefidly 
inspected,  though  I  never  saw  any  actually  cut  iu 
pieces  as  is  said  to  be  sometimes  done." 

When  the  provisions  are  carried  into  the  conclave, 
one  of  the  pope's  footmen,  who  stands  by  in  his  pur- 
ple robe,  and  with  a  silver  mace  in  his  hand,  shuts 
the  door,  when  the  assistant  prelate  takes  care  that 
all  is  fast,  and  seals  the  lock  with  his  coat-of-arms. 
The  masters  of  the  ceremonies  do  the  same  within. 

CONCLAVISTS,  the  attendants  on  cardinals 
when  met  in  conclave  for  the  election  of  a  Pope. 
They  are  seldom  more  in  number  than  two  to  each 
cardinal,  one  of  them  being  an  ecclesiastic.  If  the 
cardinals  be  princes,  or  old  or  infirm,  they  are  some- 
times allowed  to  have  three.  They  are  shut  up  as 
strictly  as  the  cardinals  themselves,  and  though  the 
situation  of  a  conclavist  is  far  from  being  comfortable, 
it  is  much  coveted.  A  conclavist  may  assign  the 
pensions  which  he  has  out  of  benefices  for  a  parti- 
cular sum,  which  is  determined  by  the  privilege 
which  the  Pope  elect  grants  to  him  who  makes  the 
assignment.  This  oflioe  also  gives  a  man  the  privi- 
lege of  being  a  citizen  in  any  town  within  the  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction ;  besides  which,  he  receives  a 
sum  of  money  from  the  Pope  after  liis  election. 
Each  conclavist,  before  entering  upon  his  office, 
takes  an  oath  that  he  will  not  reveal  the  secrets  of 
the  conclave.  Tlicse  attendants  on  the  cardinals  are 
sometimes  the  hired  tools  of  foreign  governments,  to 
procure  the  election  of  a  particular  individual  to  the 
Papal  chair.  The  author  of  the  '  Idea  of  the  Con- 
clave,' a  work  published  in  1676,  thus  describes  the 
special  duties  of  a  conclavist :  "  He  must  bo  shut  up 
in  a  little  corner  of  his  master's  cell,  and  do  every 
menial  office  for  him.  He  must  fetch  him  his  vic- 
tuals and  drink,  which  that  cardinal's  officers  gi^■o 
him  in  from  without,  through  an  inlet  that  communi- 
cates to  all  Ins  quarter, — twice  every  day.  He  is  to 
wait  on  his  master  at  table,  to  keep  every  thing  very 
clean,  and  when  he  has  done,  to  serve  himself;  not 
to  mention  the  other  inconveniences  of  a  very  severe 
confinomonf,  where  no  light  is  received  but  at  win- 
dows half  walled  up  ;  .and  whore  the  air,  wlicn  it  is 
hot  wcatlier,  may  at  length  break  the  strongest  con- 
stitutions." 

COXCOMIT.\NCE,  a  doctrmc  which  was  first 
employed  by  the  schoolmen  of  the  thirlecntli  cen- 
tury, in  defence  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  cup  IVuui 
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the  laity  in  the  Lord's  Supper — the  doctruie  tliat 
under  each  species  the  whole  of  Christ  was  contain- 
ed by  concomitance,  therefore,  under  the  body,  tlie 
blood ;  so  that  he  who  partook  of  but  one  species 
lost  nothing.     See  Chalice. 

CONCORD  (Form  of),  a  famous  document  drawi 
up  in  1579,  with  a  view  to  heal  the  divisions  of  the 
Lutheran  cluu'ch,  and  as  a  preservative  against  the 
opinions  of  the  Reformed  churches.  This  treatise 
was  prepared  by  Andreas,  professor  at  Tubingen, 
and  his  associates  at  Torgau,  hence  it  is  frequently 
called  the  Book  of  Torgau.  It  was  sent  by  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  to  almost  all  the  Lutheran  princes, 
that  it  might  be  approved  by  the  doctors  of  the 
church,  and  authoritatively  enforced  by  the  secular 
power.  So  many  objections,  however,  were  started 
against  the  book,  that  its  compilers  felt  it  to  be 
necessary  to  revise  and  amend  it.  Thus  corrected, 
it  was  submitted  to  a  convocation  of  six  divines,  who 
met  at  Berg,  a  Benedictine  monastery  near  Magde- 
burg, where  was  produced  a  work  of  no  small  note 
in  ecclesiastical  history — the  Form  of  Concord. 
This  document  consists  of  two  parts,  the  first  con- 
sisting of  the  dogmas  propounded  by  Andreas  and 
his  colleagues  ;  and  the  second  ruthlessly  excommu- 
nicating all  who  should  refuse  to  subscribe  to  these 
dogmas,  and  declaring  them  to  be  heretics  deserving 
of  the  vengeance  of  the  secular  arm.  The  manner 
in  which  this  document  was  received  by  the  difierent 
churches,  both  Lutheran  and  Reformed,  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Conder : 

"  The  authority  of  the  Elector  secured  the  adop- 
tion of  this  new  Confession  by  the  Saxon  churches ; 
and  their  example  was  slowly  followed  in  other  parts 
of  Germany.  By  several  of  the  most  eminent 
churches  of  the  Lutheran  conununiou,  it  was,  how- 
ever, firmly  and  indignantly  rejected;  among  othei's, 
by  those  of  Nuremberg,  Brunswick,  Hesse,  Pomerania, 
Silesia,  Holstein,  and  Denmark.  Frederic  11.  of  Den- 
mark, on  receiving  a  copy  of  this  formula,  threw  it 
in  the  fire.  A  warm  and  aftectionate  veneration  for 
the  memory  of  Melancthon  contributed  to  produce 
this  general  dissatisfaction  with  a  document  in  which 
his  opinions  were  so  rudely  and  intolerantly  de- 
nounced. Its  uncharitable  exclusion  of  the  Calvin- 
ists  from  the  communion  of  the  Lutheran  church, 
naturally  excited  still  warmer  indignation  against  its 
authors  on  the  part  of  the  Reformed  churches.  The 
Helvetic  doctors,  with  Ilospinian  at  their  head,  the 
Belgic  divines,  those  of  the  Palatinate,  together  with 
the  principalities  of  Anhalt  and  Baden,  declared 
open  war  against  this  misnamed  Form  of  Concord. 
Even  in  Saxony,  many  who  were  compelled  to  sub- 
scribe to  it,  held  it  in  aversion  ;  and  on  the  death  of 
Augustus,  the  moderate  Lutherans  and  secret  Calvin- 
ists,  favoured  by  Crellius,  the  prime-minister  of  the 
new  Elector,  resumed  their  courage  and  their  influ- 
ence. Their  designs  were,  however,  suddenly  frus- 
trated by  the  unexpected  death  of  the  Elector 
Christian  I.  in  1591,  which  was  fullowed  by  the  dis- 


grace and  imprisonment  of  the  doctors  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  unsuccessful  project  of  reform, 
while  Crellius,  their  chief  patron,  sufl'ered  death  in  1001, 
as  the  punishment  of  his  temerity.  The  Bergensic 
formula  might  with  more  propriety  be  denominated 
the  Form  of  Discord.  It  has  never  been  universally 
received  by  the  Lutheran  churches,  although  it  is 
still  ranked  by  .■■ome  among  the  standards  of  the  or- 
thodox faith." 

The  doctrines  to  which  tliis  Confession  wished  to 
bind  tlie  churches,  respected  chiefly  the  majesty 
and  onmipresence  of  Christ's  body,  and  tlie  real 
manduciUion  of  his  flesh  and  blood  in  the  eucharist. 
Another  controversy  on  the  subject  of  the  Form  ot 
Concord  arose  in  Switzerland  in  1718,  when  the 
magistrates  of  Berne  published  an  edict  enjoining  the 
adoption  of  this  Confession  as  a  rule  of  faith.  A 
keen  dispute  was  carried  on  for  some  time  arising 
out  of  this  edict,  and  the  result  was  in  the  highest 
degree  injurious  to  the  authority  and  influence  of 
the  Book  of  Torgau. 

CONCORDAT,  a  convention  or  treaty  between 
the  Pope  of  Rome  in  his  spiritual  character  as  head 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  any  secular  gov- 
ernment with  a  view  to  arrange  ecclesiastical  rela- 
tions. The  term  concordat  is  never  applied  to  those 
treaties  into  which  the  Pope  enters  as  a  temporal 
sovereign.  Among  the  earliest  of  those  conventions 
which  are  entitled  to  the  name  of  concordats,  may 
be  mentioned  that  which  closed  the  long  and  bitter 
controversy  on  the  subject  of  investiture.  The 
treaty  to  which  we  now  refer  was  brought  about 
after  repeated  negotiations  in  a.  d.  1122,  between 
Pope  Calixtus  II.  and  the  Emperor  Henry  V.,  which 
being  concluded  at  Worms,  and  confirmed  at  the 
Lateran  council  in  1123,  was  designated  by  the  title 
of  the  Concordat  of  Worms.  By  the  arrangement 
thus  eflected,  the  conflict  between  church  and  state, 
which  had  lasted  for  more  than  forty  years,  was 
brought  to  an  end ;  the  Pope  conceding  to  the  Em- 
peror the  right  to  bestow  on  bishops  and  abbots 
chosen  in  his  presence,  without  violence  or  simony, 
the  investiture  with  regalia.  This  concordat  was 
received  with  universal  joy,  and  is  held  to  this  day 
as  regulating  to  a  great  extent  the  relations  between 
the  See  of  Rome  and  the  civil  powers  in  Germany. 
In  the  history  of  concordats  it  is  found,  that  most  of 
them,  especially  those  which  tend  even  in  the  slight- 
est degree  to  curtail  the  power  of  the  clergy,  have 
been  reluctantly  extorted  from  the  Popes  by  the 
sovereigns  of  different  countries.  In  very  many 
cases,  liowever,  the  Popes  have  contrived  so  to 
frame  concordats  as  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
church  at  the  expense  of  the  civil  power.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  instances  of  this  kind  occurred 
in  1516,  when  a  concordat  was  formed  between 
Francis  I.  of  France,  and  Pope  Leo  X.,  to  abolish 
the  pragmatic  sanction,  which  had  existed  for  nearly 
a  century,  and  whereby  part  of  the  clergy,  without 
consulting  with  the  people  or  the  archbishops,  or 
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other  bishops  of  provinces,  cliose  theii-  bishops,  leav- 
ing tlie  king  the  privilege  of  consenting  to  and  con- 
firming tlie  election  if  he  chose.  Tliis  arrangement 
by  no  means  met  the  views  of  Leo  X.,  and,  accord- 
ingly, a  concordat  was  fi-amed,  whereby  it  was  re- 
pealed, and  the  king  was  granted  the  power  of 
nominating  such  as  he  thought  fit  for  bishops, 
while  the  Pope  had  the  power  of  accepting  or 
rejecting  them  at  his  pleasure.  One  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  concordats  was  that  which  Buona- 
parte, when  first  consul  of  the  French  republic, 
concluded  with  Pope  Pius  VII.  in  1801.  By  this 
agreement  the  Roman  Catholic  church  was  re-estab- 
lished in  France,  the  government  received  the  power 
of  appointing  the  clergj',  the  metropolitan  and  epis- 
copal sees  were  reduced  to  sixty,  the  Pope  resigned 
the  right  of  restoring  the  spiritual  orders,  but  re- 
tained the  privilege  of  the  canonical  investiture  of 
bishops,  and  the  revenues  cotmected  with  it.  In 
1817,  however,  Louis  XVIII.  concluded  with  the 
same  Pope  another  concordat,  abolishing  that  of 
1801,  and  restoring  the  an-angements  agreed  upon 
•n  1516,  while  the  nation  was  subjected  to  an  enor- 
mous tax  for  the  endowment  of  forty-two  new  me- 
tropolitan and  episcopal  sees,  with  their  chapters 
and  seminaries.  Tliis  concordat  was  received  with 
so  much  disapprobation  and  discontent  Ijy  the  people 
of  France,  that  the  ministry  witlidrew  their  proposi- 
tion. In  Naples,  Bavaria,  and  recently  in  Austria, 
the  Romish  church  has  obtained  a  firm  footing  by 
means  of  concordats,  and  has  succeeded  in  rendering 
the  ecclesiastical  to  a  great  extent  independent  of 
the  civil  power  in  these  countries. 

CONCORDIA,  an  ancient  Roman  divinity,  being 
the  personification  of  the  virtue  of  concord  or  liar- 
mony.  Several  temples  to  this  goddess  were  built 
at  Rome.  She  is  generally  represented  as  a  matron 
either  sitting  or  standing,  and  holding  in  her  left 
hand  a  cornucopia,  and  in  her  right  an  olive  branch 
or  a  patera. 

CONCUBINE,  a  word  which  is  understood  to 
signify  a  woman  who,  althougli  she  may  not  have 
been  man-ied  to  a  man,  yet  lives  with  him  as  his 
wife.  Among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  however,  the 
word  was  applied  to  a  secondary  wife,  or  one  of  an 
inferior  grade.  Such  wives  were  customary  in  the 
patriarchal  and  subsequent  ages.  They  were  re- 
garded as  real  wives,  the  coimection  being  sanctioned 
by  law,  and  the  inferiority  was  marked  by  the  absence 
of  certain  solemnities  and  contracts  of  dowry.  The 
children  of  sucli  wives  were  not  entitled  to  inherit 
the  property  of  their  father,  which  both  by  law  and 
usage  belonged  to  the  children  of  the  principal  wife 
or  wives.  But  the  offspring  of  tlie  secondary  wives 
were  usually  provided  for  during  the  father's  life- 
time. Thus  we  find  Abraham  providing  for  the 
children  of  Hagar  and  Keturah.  Matters  are  still 
conducted  in  the  ICast  much  in  the  same  way,  and 
besides  being  sanctioned  by  long  usage,  they  are 
also  legalized  by  Mohammedan  law,  wliich  allows  a 


man  four  principal  wives,  and  an  unrestricted  num 
ber  of  slaves.     Sliould  a  female  slave  become  an  in 
ferior  wife  of  her  master,  she  still  retains  her  condi 
tion  as  a  slave,  just  as  Hagar  continued  to  be  a  bond- 
woman after  she  had  borne  Islimael  to  Abraham, 
and   she    still    recognized    Sarah   as   her  mistress. 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  case  also  with  the 
ancient   Greeks,  a   female   slave  acquiring  no  im- 
provement of  her  social  position  by  being  the  con- 
cubine of  her  master.  Among  the  Greeks  the  legality 
of  a  marriage  depended  entirely  on  the  circumstance, 
whether   or   not   a   dowry  had  been  given.     If  no 
dowry  had  been  given,  the  woman  could  lav  no  claim 
to  conjugal  rights,  and  the  child  of  such  an  union 
was  illegitimate. 

CONDEMNATION.  See  Judgment  (Gener- 
al). 

CONT)IGNITY,  a  term  used  by  the  schoolmen  in 
the  middle  ages,  to  convey  their  views  of  human 
merit.  The  followers  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  commonly 
called  tlie  Thomists  (which  see),  speak  frequently 
in  their  writings  of  the  merit  of  condiffnit;/,  by  which 
they  mean  that  by  the  assistance  of  God,  man  is 
capable  of  so  living  as  to  prove  himself  worthy  (con- 
difjnus)  of  etemal  life  in  the  sight  of  God, — a  doctrine 
completelv  opposed  to  the  plainest  statements  of  the 
Word  of  God. 

CONDITORIUM,  a  burial-place  among  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans,  in  which  dead  bodies 
were  deposited  in  their  entire  state,  as  distinguished 
from  those  sepulchres  which  contained  only  the 
bones  and  ashes.  The  word  conditorium  is  also  used 
to  denote  the  coffin  in  which  a  dead  body  was  placed 
when  consigned  to  the  tomb. 

CONFALON,  a  confraternity  of  seculars  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  called  penitents,  established  first  of 
all  by  a  body  of  Roman  citizens.  Henry  HI.  com- 
menced one  at  Paris  in  1583,  and  assumed  himself 
the  habit  of  a  penitent  at  a  religious  procession. 

CONFARREATIO,  one  of  the  modes  in  which  a 
legal  marriage  among  the  ancient  Romans  was  ef- 
fected. This,  which  was  the  most  solemn  form  of 
marriage,  was  accomplished  when  the  parties  were 
joined  in  marriage  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus  or  Fla- 
men  Dialk,  in  presence  of  at  least  ten  witnesses,  by 
a  set  form  of  words,  and  by  tasting  a  cake  made  of  salt, 
water,  and  Hour,  called  Far  or  Patiis  Farreiis  ;  which 
was  offered  with  a  sheep  in  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  A 
marriage  effected  in  this  way  brought  the  woman 
into  the  possession  or  power  of  her  husband  by  the 
sacred  laws.  She  thus  became  partner  of  all  his 
substance  and  sacred  rites,  those  of  the  penates  as 
well  as  of  the  lares.  If  he  died  intestate  and  with- 
out children,  she  inherited  his  whole  fortune.  If  he 
died  leaving  children,  she  had  an  equal  share  with 
them.  If  she  committed  any  fault,  the  husband 
judged  of  it  along  with  lier  relations,  and  punislied 
her  at  pleasure.  The  children  of  this  kind  of  mar- 
riage were  called  patrimi  ami  matrimi.  Certain 
priests  were  chosen  only  from  among  them ;  as  the 
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Flameii  of  Jupiter  and  the  Vestal  virgins.  If  only 
the  father  was  alive,  the  chiUh'en  were  called  patri- 
m! ;  if  only  the  mother,  malrimi.  This  mode  of 
celebrating  marriage  in  later  times  fell  ranch  into 
disuse.     See  M.\rriage. 

CONFERENCE  (Hampton  Court),  a  confer- 
ence appointed  by  James  I.  of  England,  to  be  held 
in  January  1604,  between  the  Episcopalians  and  the 
Puritans,  with  a  view  to  settle  their  controversies. 
Tlie  Episcopalians  were  represented  by  nine  bishops, 
and  about  as  many  deans  of  the  chiu'ch  ;  the  Puri- 
tans by  four  English  divines,  and  one  from  Scotland, 
all  of  whom  were  selected  by  the  king  himself.  On 
the  first  day  of  the  conference  the  Episcopahans 
alone  were  admitted  into  the  presence  of  the  sov- 
ereign, who  proposed  several  objections  to  the  ritual 
and  discipline  of  the  Cliurch  of  England,  some  of 
which  the  bi.^hops  attempted  to  defend,  and  others 
they  consented  to  modify.  The  Puritans  were  per- 
mitted on  the  second  day  to  have  an  audience  of  the 
king,  but  they  were  treated  in  the  harshest  and  most 
uncivil  manner.  By  this  one-sided  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  controversy,  the  Episcopalians  were  al- 
lowed to  triumph  over  their  opponents,  and  Bishop 
]^ancroft,  falling  on  his  knees,  said,  "  I  protest  my 
heart  meltoth  for  joy  that  Almighty  God  of  his  sin- 
pular  mercy  has  given  us  such  a  king,  as  since 
Christ's  time  has  not  been."  On  the  third  day  the 
bishops  and  deans  were  first  called  in,  that  an  agree- 
ment might  be  come  to  with  the  king  as  to  the  al- 
terations whicli  should  be  made  in  the  regulations  of 
the  church.  After  this  the  Puritans  were  admitted, 
not  to  discuss  the  matters  in  dispute,  but  simply  to 
hear  what  arrangements  had  been  made  by  the  king 
with  the  bishops.  Thus  ended  tliis  strange  confer- 
ence, which  only  showed  the  decided  preference 
which  James  entertained  for  the  Episcopal  Church, 
now  that  he  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  England. 
The  next  month,  accordingly,  a  proclamation  was 
issued,  giving  an  account  of  the  Conference,  and 
requiring  conformity  to  the  liturgy  and  ceremonies. 
See  Puritans. 

CONFERENCE  (Wesleyan  Methodist),  the 
supreme  ecclesiastical  court  of  the  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dist body.  It  was  formally  constituted  by  a  Deed 
of  Declaration,  dated  the  28th  of  February  1784, 
and  enrolled  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  This  "  Con- 
ference of  the  people  called  Methodists,"  is  therefore 
a  body  duly  recognized  in  law.  It  is  generally  held 
in  London,  Leeds,  Bristol,  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
and  Sheffield  in  rotation,  every  year,  about  the  latter 
end  of  July.  The  constitution  of  this  court,  which 
was  devised  by  John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  Me- 
thodism, is  of  a  peculiar  kind,  being  purely  minis- 
terial, without  the  slightest  infusion  of  the  lay  ele- 
ment. By  the  original  deed  of  appointment  it 
consists  only  of  a  hundred  of  the  senior  travelling 
preachers.  This  is  its  distinct  legal  constitution, 
which,  however,  has  been  so  widely  departed  from, 
that  all  ministers,  in  full  connexion,  may  attend  the 


conference,  take  part  in  its  deliberations,  and  even 
tender  their  votes  while  the  legal  "  hundred"  con- 
firm tlie  decisions  thus  arrived  at.  The  conference  is 
allowed  to  sit  not  less  than  five  days,  nor  more  than 
three  weeks,  and  their  deliberations  involve  such 
points  as  are  of  tlie  gi'eatest  importance  to  tlie  in- 
terests of  the  body.  Every  preaclier's  character  un- 
dergoes on  these  occasions  the  strictest  investiga- 
tion, and  if  any  thing  injurious  to  his  fair  reputation 
is  proved  against  him,  he  is  dealt  with  accordingly. 
The  conference  appoints  the  stations  which  the 
preachers  are  to  occupy,  reviews  the  proceedings  of 
the  subordinate  meetings,  and  takes  into  considera- 
tion the  state  of  the  body  generally.  This  being  tlie 
supreme  court  of  the  whole  connexion,  it  is  also  the 
court  of  ultimate  resort,  from  whose  decisions  there 
is  no  appeal.  The  discussions  of  the  conference  are 
strictly  and  exclusively  confined  to  the  spiritual  in- 
terests of  the  body;  its  financial  and  secular  ati'airs 
being  managed  by  wholly  different  parties,  over 
whose  actings  the  conference  exercises  no  control. 
Disputes  have  from  time  to  time  arisen,  and  seces- 
sions have  occurred,  on  the  ground  of  the  non-ad- 
mission of  laymen  info  the  conference.  Tliis  peculiar 
constitution  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  body,  how- 
ever, is  vindicated  b}'  some  of  the  leading  ministers 
as  being  on  the  whole  the  best  adapted  to  exercise 
strict  discipline,  and  thus  secure  the  pmity  of  the 
ministerial  office.  During  the  interval  between  one 
meeting  of  conference  and  another,  the  president  and 
secretary  remain  in  office,  and  the  former  possesses 
to  a  great  extent  a  discretionary  power.  He  sup- 
plies any  vacancies  which  may  occur  from  the  death 
of  preachers,  by  appointing  individuals  from  a  list  of 
reserve  with  which  he  is  furnished  by  the  confer- 
ence. Any  change  of  preachers,  also,  wliich  it  may 
be  necessary  to  make,  he  must  sanction.  He  is  em- 
powered, if  requested,  to  visit  any  district,  and  in- 
quire into  its  religious  condition,  in  so  far  as  the  in- 
terest of  Methodism  is  concenied,  with  a  view  to 
devise  such  measures  as  may  appear  to  him,  on  con- 
sulting with  the  district  committee,  to  be  most  likely 
to  advance  the  good  cause.  It  rests  chiefly  with 
the  president  to  name  the  place  where  the  next  con- 
ference is  to  be  held,  and  during  the  sittings  he  has 
the  power  and  the  privilege  of  two  members  in  vir- 
tue of  his  office. 

The  appointment  of  ministers  to  officiate  in  all 
the  chapels  of  the  connexion,  and  to  remove  them,  if 
they  see  cause,  is  vested  absolutely  in  the  confer- 
ence ;  but  the  term  of  appointment  can  in  no  case 
extend  beyond  three  years  successivel}'.  The  ad- 
mission of  preachers  into  the  body,  and  their  expul- 
sion from  it,  rests  also  with  the  conference,  by  abso- 
lute and  unqualified  right.  And  yet  the  rights  of  an 
accused  party  are  defended  with  the  utmost  jealousy. 
The  charges  preferred  against  Iiim  must  t  i  made 
known  to  him  \'erbally  or  in  writing.  These  must 
be  carefully  examined  in  a  district  meeting,  and  then 
the  case  is  Iieard  and  deliberately  decided  on  in  con- 
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ference.  Should  tho  accused,  however,  venture  to 
seek  redress  in  a  civil  court  for  any  injury  which  he 
may  imagine  liimselt'  to  have  sustained  by  a  district 
meeting,  or  any  inferior  court,  he  forfeits  all  right  of 
appeal  to  the  conference,  and  is  regarded  as  liaxirig 
violated  tho  laws  of  the  society,  as  well  as  the  laws  of 
Christ.  The  strictest  aulhority  is  maintained  by  tlie 
conference  over  every  minister  of  the  Wesleyan  con- 
nexion, and  an  annual  examination  is  instituted  witli 
the  utmost  impartiality  into  the  ministerial  qualifi- 
cations, character,  and  iidelity  of  all  among  them 
who  are  invested  with  the  sacred  office. 

TheWesleyan  Methodist  New  Connexion,  which 
is  the  oldest  of  a  number  of  independent  Methodist 
churches  in  England,  is  founded  on  the  principle  that 
the  conference  ought  to  be  composed  partly  of  laymen. 
The  nature  of  the  cliange  whicli  this  body  has  intro- 
duced is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Marsden,  in  his  'History  of 
the  Christian  Churches  and  Sects : '  ■'  Their  conference 
is  constituted  upon  the  representative  system.  Each 
circuit  elects  at  the  previous  quarterly  meeting  one 
preacher  and  one  layman,  its  representatives  ;  or, 
sliould  the  circuit  be  too  poor  to  bear  the  expenses 
of  two  representatives,  then  a  preacher  and  a  lay- 
man alternately.  Connexional  office-bearers  are 
also  members  of  conference  ;  namely,  the  treasurers 
of  the  various  funds,  tlie  sccretaiy  and  treasurer  of 
the  missions,  and  the  steward  and  treasurer  of  the 
book-room.  The  trustees  of  chapels  are  allowed  a 
representative  when  their  legal  riglits  are  concerned. 
From  the  representatives  thus  chosen  the  conference 
appoints  its  guardian  representatives  ;  of  whom  the 
presence  of  six  is  necessary  to  render  the  constitu- 
tion legally  complete.  Thus  the  conference  consists 
of  ministers,  lay  representafixes,  and  guardian  re- 
presentatives. The  last  conference,  held  at  Sheffield 
in  1855,  consisted  of  sixty-nine  representatives,  lay 
and  clerical,  five  treasurers  and  secretaries,  ten  guar- 
dian representatives,  and  two  delegates  from  the 
Irish  conference." 

In  the  United  States  of  North  America,  where 
the  Methodists  have  become  a  very  strong  and  in- 
fluential body,  the  first  general  conference  was  held 
in  1792.  It  is  appointed  to  be  held  once  in  four 
years,  to  be  composed  of  all  the  travelling  elders  in 
full  connexion,  to  whom  should  be  committed  the 
entire  authority  of  making  rules  for  the  regulation 
of  the  church.  Methodism  had  first  been  transplanted 
to  America  in  17(36,  and  it  was  not  fill  17G8  tliat 
the  small  band  of  Wesley's  followers  were  able  to 
build  a  meeting-house  in  New  York.  During  the 
revolutionary  contest,  the  Methodist  missionaries 
were  exposed  to  great  persecution;  but,  in  1784, 
after  the  independence  of  the  United  Slates  had  been 
achieved,  Mr.  Wesley,  who  liad,  from  the  beginning, 
watched  witli  the  most  tender  and  anxious  care  flio 
growth  of  the  infant  society  in  America,  set  himself 
to  remedy  the  grievances  of  the  body  in  that  remoto 
part  of  the  world.  Hitherto  the  Methodist  preach- 
ers had  been  considered  merely  as  lay-preachers,  and, 


of  course,  without  authority  to  administer  the  ordi- 
nances. Accordingly,  tlie  members  of  the  societies 
had  been  dependent  upon  other  ministers  for  the  or- 
dinances of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  This  was 
felt  to  be  so  serious  an  inconvenience,  and  so  calcu- 
lated to  injure  the  Methodist  cause,  that  some  of  the 
preacliers  in  the  Southern  States  had  actually  or- 
dained each  other,  and  begun  to  form  a  party  to 
whom  they  administered  the  ordinances.  Mr.  Wes- 
ley had  always  been  unwilling  to  disturb  the  estab- 
lished order  of  filings  in  the  Church  of  England,  and, 
therefore,  had  declined  to  ordain  preachers  over  his 
own  societies  ;  but  feeling  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land had  now  no  jurisdiction  in  America,  he  thought 
himself  called  upon  to  ordain  persons,  who  might 
lawfully  administer  the  ordinances  to  the  Transat- 
lantic Methodists.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and 
Dr.  Thomas  Coke  arrived  in  the  United  States  as  an 
ordained  presbyter  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  a 
superintendent  of  the  Methodist  societies,  with  au- 
tlioiify  to  form  the  whole  into  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent churcli.  Hence  arose  the  jNIetiiodist  Epis- 
copal Church  (which  see)  of  America,  which,  as 
has  been  already  noticed,  held  its  first  general  con- 
ference in  1792.  The  body  went  on  gradually  in- 
creasing, and  at  length,  such  was  the  increase  of 
members  and  preachers,  that  it  was  found  quite  in- 
convenient for  even  all  the  elders  to  assemble  in 
general  conference  quadrennially  ;  and,  therefore,  in 
1808,  measures  were  adopted  to  form  a  delegated 
general  conference,  to  be  composed  of  not  less  than 
one  for  every  seven  of  the  members  of  the  annual 
conferences,  nor  more  than  one  for  every  five,  to  be 
chosen  either  by  ballot  or  by  seniority  ;  at  the  same 
time,  the  power  of  fliis  delegated  conference  was 
limited  by  constitutional  restrictions.  The  first  do- 
legated  conference  met  in  New  York  in  the  year 
1812. 

The  following  are  the  regulations  and  restrictions 
under  which  the  general  c<uiference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  cliurch  of  Norfli  America  is  empowered  to 
act :  "  The  general  conference  assembles  quadren- 
nially, and  is  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  dele- 
gates elected  by  the  annual  conferences.  It  has 
power  to  revise  any  part  of  the  Discipline,  or  to  in- 
troduce any  new  regulation,  not  prohibited  by  the 
following  limitations  and  restrictions  : 

"  The  general  conference  shall  not  revoke,  altci', 
or  change  our  articles  of  religion,  nor  establish  any 
nev?  standards  or  rules  of  doctrine  contrary  to  our 
present  existing  and  established  standards  of  doc- 
trine. 

"  They  shall  not  allow  of  more  than  one  repre- 
sentative for  every  fourteen  mcmbtrs  of  the  annual 
conference,  nor  allow  of  a  less  number  than  one 
for  everv  thirty  :  provided,  nevorllicless,  that  wlien 
tliere  sliall  be  in  any  annual  conference  a  fraction  of 
two-thirds  tho  number  which  sliall  be  fixed  for  the 
ratio  of  representation,  such  annual  conference  sliall 
be  entitled  to  an  additional  delegate  for  such  frac 
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Hon  :  and  proviJed  also,  that  no  annual  conference 
shall  be  denied  the  privilege  of  two  delegates. 

"  They  sliall  not  change  nor  alter  any  part  or 
rule  of  our  govemnient,  so  as  to  do  away  episco- 
pacy, or  destroy  the  plan  of  our  itinerant  general 
superintendency. 

"They  shall  not  revoke  or  change  the  General 
Rules  of  the  United  Societies. 

"  They  shall  not  do  away  the  privileges  of  our 
ministers  or  preachers  of  trial  by  a  committee,  and 
of  an  appeal ;  neither  shall  they  do  away  the  privi- 
leges of  our  members  of  trial  before  the  society,  or 
by  a  committee,  and  of  an  appeal. 

"  They  shall  :iot  appropriate  the  produce  of  the 
Book  Concern,  nor  of  the  Charter  Fund,  to  any  pur- 
pose other  than  for  the  beuetit  of  the  travelling,  su- 
pernumerary, superannuated,  and  worn-out  preachers, 
their  wives,  widows,  and  children.  Provided,  never- 
theless, that  upon  tlie  concurrent  recommendation 
of  three-fourths  of  all  the  members  of  the  several 
annual  conferences,  who  shall  be  present  and  vote 
on  such  recommendation,  then  a  majority  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  general  conference  succeeding  shall 
suffice  to  alter  any  of  the  above  restrictions,  except 
the  tirst  article  ;  and  also,  whenever  such  alteration 
or  alterations  shall  have  been  recommended  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  general  conference,  as  soon  as  three- 
fourths  of  the  members  of  all  tlie  annual  conferences 
shall  have  concurred  as  aforesaid,  such  alteration  or 
alterations  shall  take  place. 

"  Under  these  limitations,  the  general  conference 
has  full  power  to  alter  or  modify  any  part  of  the  dis- 
cipline, or  to  introduce  any  new  regulation  which 
the  exigencies  of  the  times  may  require ;  to  elect 
the  book-stewards,  editors,  coiTesponding  secretary 
or  secretaries  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  JMe- 
thodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  also  tlie  bishops  ;  to 
hear  and  decide  on  appeals  of  preachers  from  the 
decisions  of  annual  conferences ;  to  review  the  acts 
of  those  conferences  generally;  to  examine  into  the 
general  administration  of  the  bishops  for  the  four 
preceding  years  ;  and,  if  accused,  to  try,  censure,  ac- 
quit, or  condemn  a  bishop.  The  general  conference 
is  the  highest  judicatory  of  the  church." 

A  very  important  secession  from  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  of  America  took  place  in  1830, 
grounded  on  the  two  great  principles  of  lay  repre- 
sentation and  a  parity  in  the  ministry.  These,  ac- 
cordingly, constitute  the  leading  characteristics  of 
the  seceding  body  under  the  name  of  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Church.  The  general  conference  of  this 
section  of  the  Wesleyau  body  assembles  every 
fourth  year,  and  consists  of  an  equal  number  of 
ministers  and  laymen.  The  ratio  of  representation 
from  each  annual  conference  district  is  one  minister 
and  one  layman  for  every  thousand  persons  in  full 
communion.  This  body,  wlien  assembled,  possesses 
power  mider  certain  restrictions  to  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
laws  of  Christ ;  to  tix  the  compensation  and  duties 


of  the  itinerant  ministers  and  preachers,  and  the  al- 
lowance of  tlieir  wives,  widows,  and  children  ;  tc 
devise  ways  and  means  for  raising  funds,  and  to  de- 
tine  and  regulate  the  boundaries  of  the  respective 
annual  conference  districts.  Besides  the  general 
quadrennial  conference,  theie  are  annual  and  even 
(piarterly  conferences. 

Another  secession  from  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  of  America  arose  in  181-1,  founded  on 
an  objection  to  the  Episcopal  mode  of  church  gov- 
ernment. Thus  originated  the  Reformed  Method- 
ist Church,  who  have  adopted  a  system  of  church 
government  essentially  congregational  in  its  cha- 
racter, all  power  being  in  the  churches,  and  de- 
legated from  time  to  time  with  a  rigid  accountabi- 
lity to  the  bodies  by  whom  it  is  conferred.  Like 
the  other  Methodist  cliurches  they  have  annual  con- 
ferences in  tlie  ditierent  districts.  The  general  con- 
ference is  composed  of  delegates  from  the  annual 
conferences  proportioned  in  numbers  to  the  respec- 
tive numbers  of  their  church  members.  Its  duties 
are  thus  defined  :  "  The  general  conl'erence  has  power 
to  revise  the  Discipline  under  certain  limitations. 
It  can  pass  no  rule  giving  to  preachers  power  over 
the  people,  except  such  as  belongs  to  them  as  min- 
isters of  the  word.  The  alterations  in  Discipline 
must,  before  they  go  into  effect,  tirst  be  recommended 
by  three-fourths  of  the  annual  conferences,  or  after 
the  general  conference  has  passed  upon  them,  receive 
their  ratitication.  General  conferences  are  held  at 
the  call  of  annual  conferences,  not  periodically,  and 
the  delegates  to  them  are  chosen  at  the  session  of 
the  annual  conferences  next  preceduig  the  general 
conference." 

Still  another  secession,  styling  itself  the  True  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist  Churcli,  took  place  in  1828,  from 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churcli  in  America.  The 
fundamental  principles  on  which  this  body  is  consti- 
tuted, are  opposition  to  the  Episcopal  form  of  church 
goveriiraent  as  it  exists  in  America  among  the  Me- 
thodists, a  determined  opposition  to  slavery  as  it 
is  found  in  America,  and  also  to  intemperance.  In 
1844,  this  church  luid  six  annual  conferences,  but  no 
general  conference. 

Conferences,  however,  are  found  in  other  branches 
of  the  Christian  Church  in  America  besides  the 
Methodists.  Thus,  among  others,  the  Mennonites 
have  regular  annual  conferences  for  the  arrangement 
of  their  ecclesiastical  afl'airs. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  every  secession  which 
has  taken  place  from  Wesleyan  Methodism  has  or- 
ganized a  system  of  lay  representation  in  its  confer- 
ence. Aiid  this  remark  applies  not  less  to  the  se- 
cessions in  Europe  than  to  those  in  America. 

CONFERENTIE  PARTY,  an  important  party 
in  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  North  America,  in  the  early  period  of  its  history 
in  that  country.  The  party  arose  out  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  time.  It  so  happened  that  the 
Dutcli  West  India  Company  were  the  first  who  car- 
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ried  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  from  Holland  to 
America.  The  members  of  that  company  being 
citizens  of  Amsterdam,  the  chassis  or  presbytery  of 
that  city  chiefly  undertook  the  duty  of  supplying 
and  ordaining  ministers  for  the  people  belonging  to 
their  communion  who  had  settled  in  America.  The 
ministers  thus  provided  wt're  sent  out  by  that  chassis 
with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  synod  of 
North  Holland.  In  course  of  time  the  American 
churches  increased  in  number  and  importance,  but 
the  chassis  and  s\'nod,  to  which  we  have  now  refer- 
red, claimed  the  exclusive  right  of  selecting,  ordain- 
ing, and  sending  ministers  to  these  churches.  They 
went  fnrther,  they  claimed  the  exclusive  power  of 
deciding  all  ecclesiastical  controversies  and  difficul- 
ties which  might  arise  in  all  the  Dutch  churches  in 
the  provinces.  The  Conferentie  party,  in  the  Ameri- 
can churches,  were  the  strong  supporters  of  this 
claim.  Being  themselves  natives  of  Holland,  they 
were  in  favour  of  this  dependence  on  Holland,  and 
of  the  vassalage  of  the  churches  to  the  chassis  of 
Amsterdam.  These  men  carried  their  principles  to 
the  most  extravagant  length,  maintaining  almost  the 
infallibility  of  the  fathers  in  Amsterdam.  Some  of 
them  even  ventured  to  maintain,  tliat  they  were  the 
only  legitimate  source  of  ministerial  power  and  au- 
thority, and  insinuated  that  no  ordination  was  valid 
unless  it  had  been  performed  by  the  classis  of  Amster- 
dam, or  had  at  least  its  solemn  approval  and  sanc- 
tion. Such  were  the  strong  views  of  the  Conferentie 
party,  and  they  were  maintained  b}-  them  in  the  face 
of  but  a  very  feeble  opposition  till  1737.  The  op- 
ponents of  these  sentiments,  who  afterwards  received 
the  name  of  the  Coetus  party,  advocated  the  neces- 
sity of  a  home  education,  a  home  license,  and  a  home 
ordination,  which  tliey  held  were  equally  good  for 
them,  and  equally  valid  for  every  purpose  as  those 
in  fatherland.  The  quarrel  which  ensued  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Brownlee  of  tlie  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  in  America : 

"  In  1737,  the  first  movement  was  made  by  five  pro- 
minent ministers,  Jlessrs.  G.  Dubois.  Haoghoort,  B. 
Freeman,  Van  Santford,  and  Curtenius.  They  did 
not  venture  to  adopt  the  bold  measure  of  renounc- 
ing the  abject  dependence  on  the  parent  classis. 
They  merely  proposed  to  fonn  an  assembly  for 
counsel  and  free  internal  intercourse,  and  any  eccle- 
siastical business,  not  inconsistent  with  this  depen- 
dence on  Holland.  Tliis  they  called  a  cwtu-s.  A 
plan  was  adopted,  and  rules  formed  for  its  regula- 
tion ;  and  it  was  sent  down  to  the  churches  for  their 
concun-ence.  On  the  '27th  of  April,  1738,  the  day 
appointed  by  the  five  ministers  to  receive  the  re- 
ports from  the  churches,  a  convocation  of  ministers 
and  elders  met  in  New  York. 

"The  several  reports  of  the  churches  induced  the 
convention  to  adopt  the  plan  without  opposition  ; 
and  it  was  sent  to  the  classis  of  Amsterdam  for  their 
ratification.  This,  they  presumed  they  should 
promjjtly   obtain.     For   there   was   notliing  in  the 


projected  coetus  wliich  did,  in  fact,  really  curtail  any 
of  the  power  of  that  classis.  Yet  it  was  not  until 
ten  years  after  this  that  they  received  an  answer,  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Van  Sinderin,  from  Holland  ;  for  it  was 
in  the  month  of  May,  1747,  that  the  convention  was 
summoned  to  receive  the  answer  of  the  classis,  wliich, 
though  after  a  long  delay,  gave  its  entire  approba- 
tion and  concurrence.  On  the  appointed  day  only  six 
ministers  were  present.  Tliese  having  received  the 
act  of  the  classis,  did  nothing  more  than  i.ssue  their 
call  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  ccetus,  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  September,  1747,  in  the  city  of  New 
York. 

"  On  the  day  appointed  the  representatives  of  the 
churches  met  in  ccetus ;  and,  although  the  plan  had 
received  the  full  approbation  of  the  mother  church, 
stdl  there  was  a  most  decided  opposition  to  it.  This 
opposition  was  made  by  Dominie  Boel,  of  the  church 
of  New  York,  and  by  Mr.  Mancius  of  Kingston,  Mr. 
Freyenmoet,  and  Mr.  Martselius.  Jlr.  Frelinghuy- 
sen  could  not  prevail  with  his  church  to  accede  to 
the  ccetus  ;  but  it  received  his  own  decided  support 
And  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  those  who  opposed 
the  whole  of  this  naiTOw  and  ineflicient  scheme,  were 
con-ect ;  whatever  may  have  been  their  avowed  mo- 
tives. It  eflected  no  good  purpose  which  could  not 
have  been  done  without  it.  It  was  a  meeting  merely 
for  fraternal  intercourse  and  advice.  This  could 
have  been  attained  without  a  formal  coetus.  It  gave 
the  pastors  no  powers :  they  could  not  meet  as 
bishops,  who  had  each  their  church ;  they  had  no 
power  to  ordain  ministers  ;  they  could  try  no  cases 
requiring  ecclesiastical  investigation  ;  they  could  not 
even  settle  ecclesiastical  disputes,  without  the  usual 
consent  of  the  classis  of  Amsterdam.  Its  utter  un- 
fitness to  promote  the  interests  of  the  church  be  ame 
.apparent  to  all,  except  those  in  the  slavish  interests 
of  fatherland.  Nothing  but  an  independent  chassis 
could  do  this.  Tliey  must  have  power  to  ordain ; 
they  must  have  their  own  court  to  try  cases.  The 
clun-ch  was  suffering  exceedingly,  said  those  who  had 
got  a  coetus,  but  wished  a  coetus  clothed  with  the 
power  of  a  classis.  But  this  met  with  a  renewed, 
fierce  opposition.  'Shall  ve  throw  oft'  the  care  and 
paternal  supervision  of  the  classis  of  Amsterdam? 
Shall  we  venture  to  ordain  ministers  ?  Shall  ife  set 
up  ourselves  as  judges?  Where  can  ti-c  get  such 
learned  ministers  as  those  from  Holland?  And  can 
any  of  «.5  judge  of  their  fitness,  and  learning,  and 
piety  ?'  Such  was  the  feeling  and  declamation  of  the 
Conferentie  party. 

"  On  tlic  contr.ary,  the  coetus  party  appealed  to 
their  brethren  on  the  necessity  of  having  youth 
trained  here  for  the  ministry.  '  We  must  have  aca- 
demies and  a  college.  The  English  Language  is  ad- 
vancing on  us :  we  must  have  a  ministry  to  preach 
in  English,  or  our  youth  will  abandon  us  in  a  body. 
And  the  expense  of  sending  for  ministers  is  becom- 
ing oppressive ;  not  to  speak  of  the  groat  expense 
and  privation  sustained  by  us  who  are  parents,  iu 
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sending  our  sons  to  Holland  to  be  educated,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  preach  in  Dutch.  And  you  all  know,' 
they  added,  '  how  many  years  have  sometimes  elapsed 
between  the  time  of  a  call  sent  to  fatherland,  and 
the  coming  of  a  pastor ;  and  sometimes  churches 
have  been  disappointed  entirely.  None  have  re- 
sponded to  their  call.  And  even,  in  certain  cases, 
some  ministers  have  come  out  wlio  were  not  only 
impopular,  but  absolutely  disagi-eeable.  Is  it  not 
unendurable,  that  the  churches  should  have  no  choice 
of  their  pastor?  Men,  accustomed  to  a  national 
church  and  its  high-lianded  measures,  have  come 
among  us,  who  have,  of  course,  views  and  habits  en- 
tirely different  from  those  of  our  fellow-citizens  and 
Christians  in  Holland.  Need  we  remind  you  of  the 
distractions  and  divisions  caused  by  these  obstinate 
men,  wlio,  instead  of  hannouizing  with  the  people, 
and  winning  their  confidence,  have  imprudently  op- 
posed them,  and  rendered  their  ministry  odious  and 
unsuccessful?  Besides,  is  it  not  humiHating  and  de- 
grading to  these  churches,  and  to  us  all,  that  we 
.should  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  ordaining  minis- 
ters ?  And  we  must  send  abroad  for  ministers,  as  if 
none  hero  were  tit  to  minister  in  holy  things  !  It 
is  an  imputation  on  our  sons  ;  it  is  an  imputation  on 
us,  in  tlie  ministry  here ;  as  if  they  were  unfit  for  the 
holy  work,  and  as  if  we  had  only  half  of  the  minis- 
terial oflioe  !  We  declare  this  bondage  to  be  no 
longer  tolerable,  and  it  ought  no  longer  to  be  endured. 

"  Such  was  the  bold  language  now  used  by  the 
coetus  party,  both  ministers  and  laymen.  And  as  a 
goodly  number  had,  by  the  permission  of  the  classis 
of  Amsterdam,  been  ordained,  by  special  favour,  all 
these,  to  a  man,  took  a  bold  stand  against  this  de- 
pendence on  Holland.  They  never  felt  that  attach- 
ment to  the  classis,  which  bound  down,  in  slavish 
attachment,  those  whom  it  had  sent  out  hither.  They 
I  had  no  prejudices  ;  tliey  saw  the  painful  grievances 
under  which  their  fathers  smarted ;  and  they  felt  the 
power  of  the  argumcuts  and  appeals,  so  urgently 
pressed  by  all,  to  seek  an  independent  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  of  their  own.  They  spoke  out  with 
warmth  on  the  subject.  They  even  ventured  to 
charge  the  church  of  their  forefathers  with  injustice 
to  the  ministry  here,  and  actual  tyranny  over  them. 
They  withheld  what  Christ,  the  King  of  Zion,  never 
authorized  tliem  to  withhold  from  the  true  ministry. 
They  demanded  of  her  to  do  them  and  herself  jus- 
tice, by  conveying  to  them  all  the  powers  of  the 
ministry,  whicli  she  had  received,  as  it  respected 
doctrine,  and  sacraments,  and  discipline. 

"  All  these  appeals  made  a  most  powerfid  impres- 
sion on  the  people.  Many  churches  came  over  to 
their  measures ;  and  even  a  few  of  the  European 
ministers  candidly  acceded.  And  they  no  longer 
concealed  their  tixed  determination  to  commence  a 
system  of  measures  to  withdraw  these  Ajnerican 
churches  from  this  abject  subordination  to  the  clas- 
sis of  Amsterdam  and  the  synod  of  North  Holland. 

"This  plan  was  matured  in  1754.     In  the  ccetus 


of  the  preceding  year  a  motion  had  been  enteiliiincd 
to  amend  the  plan  of  the  coetus,  by  converting  it 
into  a  regular  classis,  with  all  its  proper  powers.  A 
plan  was  drafted  for  this  purpose ;  adopted  with 
great  unanimity  by  those  present ;  and  formally 
transmitted  to  tlie  elun-ches  for  their  concun-ence. 

"  Upon  this  tliere  commenced  a  scene  of  animo- 
sity, division,  and  actual  violence,  compared  to  which, 
all  the  former  wranglings  were  utterly  nothing.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  a  war  waged  for  fftcen  yeai'S 
with  unmitigated  fury  !  The  Conferentie  party  met 
and  organized  themselves  into  a  firm  body  of  oppo- 
sition in  1755.  They  were  the  following  : — Domi- 
nies Ritzma  and  Deronde,  of  the  church  of  New 
York ;  Curtenius,  Ilaeghoort,  Vanderlinde,  Van 
Sinderin,  Schuyler,  Rubel,  Kock,  Kerr,  Rysdyck,  and 
Freyenmoet.  The  Ccetus  party  embraced  all  the  rest. 
These  formed  two  hostile  bodies  resolutely  pitted 
against  each  other,  and  apparently  resolved  never  to 
yield.  The  peace  of  neighbourhoods  was  distm-bed ; 
families  were  divided ;  cluu-ches  torn  by  factions. 
Houses  of  worship  were  locked  up  by  one  faction 
against  the  other.  Tumults  and  disgi-aceful  scenes 
frequently  occurred  on  the  holy  Sabbath,  and  at  the 
doors  of  churches.  Ministers  were  occasionally  as- 
saulted in  the  very  pulpit ;  and  sometimes  the  sol- 
emn worship  of  God  was  disturbed  and  actually 
termiiiated  by  mob-violence.  In  these  scenes  the 
Conferentie  party  were  usually  noted  as  the  most 
■^dolent  and  outrageous.  But,  on  both  sides,  a  furious 
zeal  prompted  many  to  shameful  excesses,  and  a 
most  painfid  disgrace  of  the  Christian  name." 

The  Conferentie  party  now  sought  the  assistance 
of  the  parent  church  in  Holland.  They  addi-essed  a 
letter  on  the  subject  to  the  classis  of  Amsterdam  m 
1755,  following  it  up  by  a  similar-  commmiication  in 
each  of  the  three  immediately  succeethng  years. 
The  replies  to  these  appeals  were  by  no  means  cal- 
culated to  promote  conciliation  and  concord.  The 
two  parties  were  at  this  time  nearly  equal  in  num- 
bers. The  Ccetus  party  had  formed  the  project  of 
establishing  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  the 
future  ministry  in  America,  so  as  to  be  independent 
of  the  parent  church.  They  had  even  communicated 
their  intention  to  the  classis  of  Amsterdam.  Dr. 
Livingston,  who  was  then  studying  at  Holland, 
directed  his  attention  to  the  plan  of  an  independent 
ecclesiastical  constitution  for  the  church  in  America. 
He  returned  home  in  1770,  and  the  following  year 
having  summoned  a  convention,  he  procured  the 
appointment  of  a  committee,  before  which  he  laid  a 
plan  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Holland. 
The  scheme  embraced  three  important  objects:  1. 
The  internal  arrangements,  clim-ch  government,  and 
all  the  usual  powers  of  a  classis.  2.  The  measures 
best  calculated  to  heal  all  animosities  and  divisions. 
3.  The  conducting  of  a  correspondence  with  the  pa- 
rent church  of  Holland.  The  plan  was  cordially 
accepted  by  the  committee,  and  afterwards  by  the 
convention.     It  was  next  submitted  to  the  classis  of 
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Amsterdam,  which  gave  its  most  perfect  approbation 
of  the  union,  and  of  all  tlie  measures  adopted.  The 
convention  having  tliiis  received  the  consent  of  the 
parent  church,  adopted  the  plan,  and  it  was  signed 
with  the  utmost  cordiaUty  by  every  member  of  the 
meeting.  Thus  happily  came  to  an  end,  one  of  those 
melancholy  contentions  which  are  so  often  found  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  almost  all  the  sections  of  the 
church  of  Clnist  in  this  fallen  world.  See  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  in  America. 

CONFEDERATED,  one  of  the  two  classes  into 
which  the  congregations  of  the  Cathari  (which 
see)  were  divided.  The  confederated  or  associated, 
as  they  were  also  called,  except  observing  a  few 
rules,  lived  in  the  manner  of  other  people ;  but  they 
entered  into  a  covenant  (hence  their  name  federatl 
or  confederated)  by  which  they  bound  themselves, 
that  before  they  died,  or  at  least  in  their  last  sick- 
ness, they  would  enter  farther  into  the  church,  and 
receive  the  consolation  which  was  their  term  for  ini- 
tiation. The  congi-egations  of  the  Manicheans 
(which  see)  were  divided  in  the  same  way. 

CONFESSIO,  a  name  sometimes  applied  in  the 
early  ages  of  Christianity  to  a  church  which  was 
built  over  the  grave  of  any  martyr,  or  called  by  his 
name,  to  preserve  the  memory  of  him. 

CONFESSION  (Augsburg).  See  Augsburg 
Confession. 

CONFESSION  (Auricular),  the  practice  of 
private  and  secret  confession  of  sin  into  the  ear  of 
a  priest,  with  the  view  of  receiving  absolution.  This 
is  enforced  by  the  Cliurch  of  Rome  as  a  solemn 
duty,  which  every  man  ought  to  perform,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, the  council  of  Trent  decreed  on  this  point, 
"  Wliosoevor  shall  deny  that  sacramental  confession 
was  instituted  by  Divine  command,  or  that  it  is 
necessary  to  salvation,  or  shall  afhrm  that  the  prac- 
tice of  secretly  confessing  to  the  priest  alone,  as  it 
has  been  ever  observed  from  the  beginning  by  the 
Catholic  church,  and  is  still  observed,  is  foreign  to 
the  institutii:^!  and  command  of  Christ,  and  is  a  hu- 
man invention ;  let  him  be  accursed."  The  duty  of 
auricidar  confession  is  regarded  by  the  Romish 
church  as  so  important,  that  it  is  ranked  by  Dr. 
Butler,  in  his  Roman  Catholic  Catechism,  as  one  of 
the  six  commandments  of  the  church,  binding  upon 
all  her  children,  "  To  confess  their  sins  at  least  once 
a-year."  The  mode  in  which  a  Romish  penitent 
confesses  is  as  follows  :  He  must  kneel  down  at  the 
side  of  his  ghostly  father,  and  make  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  saying,  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Gliost.  Amen.  He  then  re- 
lieats  the  Confiteor  (which  see),  embodying  in  the 
heart  of  it  his  own  special  sins.  After  confession 
the  penitent  is  directed  to  say,  "  For  these,  and  all 
other  my  sins,  which  1  cannot  at  this  present  call 
to  my  remembrance,  I  am  heartily  sorry,  purpose 
amendment  for  the  future,  and  most  humbly  ask 
pardon  of  God,  and  penance  and  absolution  of  you, 
my  gliostly  father." 


The  duty  of  confession  is  admitted  both  by  Pro- 
testants and  Roman  CathoUes,  but  they  diti'er  widely 
as  to  the  part)'  to  whom  confession  ought  to  be 
made ;  Romanists  confessing  to  the  priest,  while 
Protestants  confess  to  God.  The  latter  support  their 
^■iews  by  adducing  numerous  passages  from  both  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  which  confession  of  sin 
is  made  to  God  only.  Thus  Josh.  vii.  19,  "And 
Joshua  said  unto  Achan,  Jly  son,  give,  I  pray  thee, 
glory  to  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  and  make  confes- 
sion inito  him ;  and  tell  me  now  what  thou  hast 
done;  hide  it  not  from  me."  Ezra  x.  10,  11,  "And 
Ezra  the  priest  stood  up,  and  said  unto  them.  Ye 
have  transgressed,  and  have  taken  strange  wives,  to 
increase  the  trespass  of  Israel.  Now  therefore 
make  confession  unto  the  Lord  God  of  your  fathers, 
and  do  his  pleasure  :  and  separate  yourselves  from  the 
people  of  the  land,  and  from  the  strange  wives."  Ps. 
xxxii.  5,  "  I  acknowledged  my  sin  unto  thee,  and  mine 
iniquity  have  I  not  lud.  I  said,  I  will  confess  my 
transgi-essions  unto  the  Lord ;  and  thou  forgavest 
the  iniquity  of  my  sin."  1  John  i.  8,  9,  "  If  we  say 
that  we  liave  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the 
truth  is  not  in  us.  If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is  faith- 
ful and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us 
from  all  unrighteousness."  The  passage  which  Ro- 
manists adduce  from  Jam.  v.  16,  "Confess  your 
faults  one  to  another,"  is  explained  by  Protestants  as 
refeiTing  not  to  auricular  confession,  but  to  the  mutual 
confession  of  faults  on  the  part  of  Christians.  Two 
other  passages  are  sometimes  quoted  in  vindication 
of  the  practice  of  confession  to  a  priest,  viz.  Mat.  iii. 
18,  "  They  were  baptized  of  him  (John  the  Baptists 
in  Jordan,  confessing  their  sins,"  and  Acts  xix.  18, 
"  Many  that  believed  came  and  confessed  their  sins." 
But  these  passages  Protestants  regard  as  referring 
not  to  secret  confession  to  a  priest,  an  office  which 
was  nevgr  held  at  all  events  by  John  the  Baptist, 
who  was  neither  a  Jewish  nor  a  Christian  priest,  but 
to  an  ojicn  and  public  acknowledgment  of  the  sins  of 
their  past  lives.  In  the  writings  of  Roman  Catholic 
authors,  it  is  often  argued,  that  even  although  no 
direct  passage  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  auricular 
confession  may  be  found  in  the  Bible,  still  the 
doctrine  must  be  regarded  as  fomided  on  Scripture, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a  natural  and  necessary  accompa- 
niment of  the  power  of  forgiving  sins,  which  they 
suppose  to  have  been  vested  in  the  apostles.  Mat. 
xviii.  18;  xvi.  19.     John  xx.  23. 

Though  Romish  controversialists  are  accustomed 
frequently  to  adduce  tlie  authority  of  the  fathers  in 
favom-  of  auricular  confession,  the  more  candid 
among  them  readily  acknowledge  that  the  confession 
of  which  the  fathers  speak,  is  to  be  made  only  to 
God,  and  not  by  any  means  to  man,  whether  the 
whole  church  or  individual  ministers.  It  is  true, 
that  at  an  early  period,  as  we  are  informed  by  So- 
crates and  Sozomen,  ]icnitcntiary  presbyters,  as  they 
were  called,  were  appointed  to  hear  confessions  pre- 
paratory to  public  penance.     The  private  or  a\n-icu- 
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lar  confession  of  later  centuries,  however,  is  quite 
flifferent  from  the  confession  made  to  those  peniten- 
tiary presbyters.  Confession  was  not  made  to  them 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  forgiveness  from  God,  but 
in  order  to  procure  restoration  to  tlie  former  privi- 
leges of  the  offended  church. 

The  regular  establishment  of  the  system  of  jirivate 
confession  and  absolution  is  usually  ascribed  to  Leo 
tlie  Great.  That  pontiff,  however,  left  tlie  confes- 
sion of  sins  to  every  man's  private  conscience,  nor 
was  the  priest  declared  to  possess  in  himself  the 
power  either  inherent  or  delegated  of  forgiving  sins. 
Even  long  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Leo,  it  was  still 
optional  with  every  man  either  to  make  confession 
to  a  priest  or  to  God  alone.  Nor  was  it  till  the 
thirteenth  century  that  any  definite  law  was  laid 
down  by  the  church  on  the  subject  of  i)rivate  confes- 
sion. In  the  year  1215.  however,  under  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Innocent  III.,  the  practice  of  auricular  con- 
fession was  authoritatively  enjoined  by  the  fourth 
council  of  Lateran,  upon  the  faitliful  of  both  sexes, 
at  least  once  a-yoar.  Fleury  tlie  Romish  historian 
says,  "  This  is  the  first  canon,  so  far  as  I  know, 
which  imposes  the  general  obligation  of  sacramental 
confession."  From  that  time  down  to  the  present 
day,  it  has  been  considered  a  positive  divine  ordi 
nance,  that  every  one  should  enumerate  and  confess 
bis  sins  to  a  priest ;  and  few  if  anj-  dogmas  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  have  tended  more  to  increase  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  priesthood  on  the  one 
band,  and  to  injure  the  morality  of  the  people  on  the 
other.  Confession  is  practised  also  in  the  Greek  and 
Coptic  churches.  The  former  church  indeed  pre- 
scribes it  to  all  her  members  four  times  a-year;  but 
the  laity  commonly  confess  only  once  in  the  year,  to 
which  in  Russia  they  are  obliged  by  the  laws  of  the 
land ;  and  it  is  usual  in  that  country  to  confess  in 
the  great  fast  before  Easter. 

CONFESSION  (Psalm  of),  a  name  applied  in 
the  ancient  Christian  church  to  the  fifty-first  psalm, 
as  being  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual who  is  confessing  his  sins.  This  title  is 
given  to  it  bj-  Athanasius. 

CONFESSION  (Westminster).  See  West- 
minster Assemhi-v. 

CONFESSIONAL,  a  seat  or  cell  in  Roman  Ca- 
tholic churches,  in  ^,hicll  the  priest  sits  to  hear  con- 
fessions. It  is  usually  a  small  wooden  erection 
within  the  church,  and  divided  into  three  cells  or 
niches,  the  centre  one  being  for  the  priest,  and  the 
hide  ones  for  penitents.  There  is  a  small  grated 
iipertiu-e  in  each  of  the  partitions,  between  the  priest 
and  the  side  cells,  through  which  the  penitent  njakes 
his  confession  to  tlie  priest  or  confessor. 

CONFESSIONS  OF  FAITH.     See  CREi:n. 

CONFESSOR,  a  priest  in  the  Romish  church, 
who  has  power  to  hear  the  confession  of  penitents  in 
the  sacrament  of  penance,  and  to  give  them  absolu- 
tion. The  Rubric  is  very  particular  as  to  the  duties 
of  the  confessor.     lie  is  enjoined  to  regard  himself 


as  occupying  the  position  at  once  of  a  judge  and  a 
physician.  And,  therefore,  he  ought  to  acquire  as 
great  knowledge  and  prudence  as  possible,  as  well  by 
constant  prayer  to  God,  as  from  approved  authors, 
especially  the  Roman  Catechism,  that  is,  as  we 
understand  it,  the  Catechism  of  the  council  of  Trent. 
In  the  exercise  of  his  office,  the  confessor  is  bound  to 
be  minute  and  circumstantial  in  his  interrogatories. 
Finally,  the  Rubric  regards  it  as  indispensable  that 
he  keep  the  seal  of  secret  confession  under  an  exact 
and  peiiietual  silence ;  and,  therefore,  he  shall  never 
say  or  do  anything  which  may  directly  or  indirectly 
tend  to  reveal  any  sin  or  defect  known  to  him  by 
confession  alone.  Every  Romish  priest  is  not  a 
confessor,  but  in  addition  to  the  power  of  orders,  tlio 
priest  who  confesses  must  have  a  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  persons  who  apply  to  him  in  this 
sacrament.  The  duty  of  confession,  at  least  once 
a-year,  being  binding,  as  we  have  already  found 
(see  Confession),  on  every  faithful  Romanist,  it  is 
incalculable  what  an  extent  of  influence  over  her  vo- 
taries Rome  thus  acquires. 

CONFITEOR  (Lat.  I  confess),  the  form  of  con- 
fession prescribed  by  the  Romish  church  to  be  used 
by  every  penitent  at  the  confessional.  It  runs  thus, 
"I  confess  to  Almighty  God,  to  the  blessed  Mary 
ever  Virgin,  to  blessed  Michael  the  Archangel,  to 
blessed  John  Baptist,  to  the  holy  apostles  Peter  and 
Paul,  to  all  the  saints,  and  to  you,  father,  that  I  have 
sinned  exceedingly  in  thought,  word,  and  deed, 
through  my  fault,  through  my  fault,  through  my 
most  grievous  fault.  (At  this  point  the  person 
specifies  his  several  sins  in  their  details,  and  thus 
concludes.)  Tlierefore,  I  beseech  the  blessed  Mary 
ever  Virgin,  the  blessed  Michael  the  Archangel, 
blessed  John  Baptist,  the  holy  apostles,  Peter  and 
Paul,  and  all  the  saints ;  and  you,  father,  to  pray  to 
our  Lord  God  for  me."  Wlien  the  confession  is 
made  in  this  form,  it  is  said  to  be  under  the  seal  of 
confession,  and  must  not  be  disclosed  by  the  priest; 
but  if  made  without  this  form,  the  priest  is  not  boimd 
to  keej)  it  secret.  Every  Romanist,  therefore,  is 
tauglit  from  his  earliest  days  to  repeat  the  confiteor, 
and  thus,  as  many  suppose,  they  secure  the  perpetual 
secrecv  of  their  confession. 

CONFIRMATION  (Lat.  confinnarc,  to  strength- 
en), a  rite  in  Episcopal  churches,  whereby  a  young 
person,  when  arrived  at  years  of  imderstanding,  takes 
upon  himself  the  vows  which  had  been  taken  for 
him  at  his  baptism  by  his  godfather  and  godmother. 
The  Roman  Catholic  church  regards  it  as  one  of  the 
seven  sacraments  which  they  bold.  Among  the 
Oriental  churches  it  is  also  a  sacrament  under  the 
name  of  Chrism  (which  see).  A  controversy  has 
been  carried  on  between  Romish  and  Protestant 
writers  as  to  the  origin  of  confirmation,  the  point 
in  dispute  being  whether  such  a  rite  existed  in 
the  time  of  the  apostles,  or  whether  it  belongs 
to  a  later  date.  The  fact  is  admitted  on  both 
sides,    that  imposition   of  hands  was   practised  by 
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the  apostles  only  upon  baptized  persons,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  converted  Samaritans,  Acts  viii.  12 
— 17,  and  the  disciples  of  Ephesus,  Acts  xix.  5  and 
6.  On  examining  tliese  passages,  however,  it  ap- 
pears plain,  that,  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  was 
understood  to  be  communicated  the  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  But  various  cases  of  baptism  are 
recorded  in  Scripture,  such  as  the  baptism  of  the 
three  thousand  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  of  Lydia, 
of  the  jailor  of  Philippi  and  others,  in  not  cue  of 
which  is  there  the  slightest  reference  to  the  laying  ou 
of  hands.  No  authentic  reference,  besides,  to  the  rite 
of  continuation  is  to  be  found  in  the  earliest  ecclesias- 
tical writers.  Some  of  tliem,  as  for  example,  Euse- 
bius,  speak  of  "the  seal  of  the  Lord,"  an  expression, 
however,  which  refers  to  baptism  rather  than  to  con- 
firmation. The  first  who  mentions  the  custom  of 
anointing  with  oil  the  newly  baptized,  is  Tertullian, 
and  in  the  time  of  Cyprian  it  appears  already  to 
have  constituted  an  essential  pai-t  of  the  rite  of  bap- 
tism. There  is  no  doubt  that  at  a  still  earlier  period 
tlie  laying  on  of  hands  with  jirayer  funned  a  part  of 
the  baptismal  ceremony. 

The  origin  of  the  rite  of  confirmation  in  the  an- 
cient church,  and  the  circumstances  which  led  to  its 
introduction,  are  thus  sketched  by  Neander  :  "  The 
sign  of  the  imposition  of  hands  was  the  common  to- 
ken of  religious  consecration,  borrowed  from  the 
Jews,  and  employed  on  various  occasions,  either  to 
denote  consecration  to  the  Christian  calling  in  gen- 
eral, or  to  the  particular  branches  of  it.  The  apos- 
tles, or  presiding  officers  of  the  church,  laying  their 
hands  on  the  head  of  the  baptized  individual,  called 
upon  the  Lord  to  bestow  liis  blessing  on  the  holy 
transaction  now  completed,  to  cause  to  be  fulfilled  in 
him  whatever  was  implied  in  it,  to  consecrate  him 
with  his  Spirit  for  the  Christian  calling,  and  to  pour 
out  his  Spirit  upon  him.  This  closing  rite  was  in- 
separably connected  with  the  whole  act  of  baptism. 
All,  indeed,  had  reference  here  to  the  same  princi- 
pal thing,  without  which  no  one  could  be  a  Chris- 
tian,— the  birth  to  a  new  life  from  God,  the  baptisnt 
of  the  Spirit,  which  was  symbolically  represented  by 
the  baptism  of  water.  Tertullian  still  considers  this 
transaction  and  baptism  as  one  whole,  combined  to- 
gether ;  although  he  distinguishes  in  it  the  two  se- 
parate moments,  the  negative  and  the  positive,  the 
forgiveness  of  sin  and  cleansing  from  sin  which  was 
mediated  by  baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Sou, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  importation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  following  thereupon,  upon  the  individual  now 
restored  to  the  original  state  of  innocence,  to  which 
importation  the  imposition  of  hands  refers. 

"  But  now,  since  the  idea  had  sprung  up  of  a 
spiritual  character  belonging  exclusively  to  the 
bishops,  or  successors  of  the  apostles,  and  conununi- 
cated  to  them  by  ordination  ;  on  which  character 
the  propagation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  church 
was  dependent ;  it  was  considered  as  their  preroga- 
tive to  seal,  by  this  consecration  of  the  imposition 


of  hands,  the  whole  act  of  baptism  ;  (hence  this  rito 
was  called  signaculum,  a  seal.)  It  was  supposed 
that  a  good  and  valid  reason  for  this  rite  could  be 
drawn  from  the  fact  that  the  Samaritans,  baptized 
by  a  deacon,  were  first  endowed  with  spiritual  gifts 
by  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  apostles,  which 
was  added  afterwards  (Acts  xix.),  as  this  passage  was 
then  understood.  So  now  the  presbyters,  and  in  case 
of  necessity,  even  the  deacons,  were  empowered  to 
baptize,  but  the  bishops  only  were  authorised  to  con- 
summate tliat  second  holy  act.  This  notion  had  been 
formed  so  early  as  the  middle  of  the  third  century. 
The  bishops  were  luider  the  necessity,  therefore,  of 
occasionally  going  through  their  dioceses,  in  order  to 
administer  to  those  who  had  been  baptized  by  their 
subordinates,  tlie  country  presbyters,  the  rite  which 
was  afterwards  denominated  confinnatton.  In  ordi- 
nary cases,  where  the  bishop  himself  administered 
the  baptism,  both  were  still  united  together  as  one 
whole,  and  thus  constituted  the  complete  act  of  bap- 
tism." After  tlie  general  introduction  of  infant  bap- 
tism, confirmation  immediately  succeeded  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  ordinance.  In  the  Oriental  churches, 
baptism,  conlirmation,  and  the  Lord's  Supper  are 
administered  in  immediate  succession,  and  this,  in 
all  probability,  was  the  ancient  custom.  It  was  not 
probably  before  the  thirteentli  century  that  confir- 
mation came  to  be  regarded  as  an  entirely  separate 
ordinance  from  that  of  baptism.  The  council  of 
Trent  pronounces  a  solemn  anathema  upon  aU  who 
deny  confirmation  to  be  "  a  true  and  proper  sacra- 
ment." 

So  much  importance  and  solemnity  were  attached, 
in  the  ancient  Christian  church,  to  the  rite  of  confir- 
mation, that  the  privilege  of  performing  it  was  hmited 
to  the  bishop,  on  the  ground,  as  both  Chrysostom  and 
Augustine  argue,  that  the  Samaritan  converts,  though 
ba])tized  by  Philip  the  evangelist,  received  the  im- 
position of  hands  from  an  apostle.  Though,  in  the 
ancient  Christian  church,  as  in  the  Greek  and 
African  churches,  confirmation  immediately  fol- 
lowed baptism,  seven  years  are  allowed  to  pass  after 
infant  baptism,  before  a  party  is  confirmed  in  the 
Western  churches  at  present,  and  in  the  English 
church  young  people  are  not  usually  confirmed  until 
they  are  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old.  Since  1660,  it 
has  been  customary  for  the  English  bishops  to  re- 
quire at  confirmation  a  renewal  of  the  covenant  made 
in  infant  baptism. 

In  administering  confirmation  four  principal  ce- 
remonies were  employed  in  former  times,  imposition 
of  hands,  unction  with  tlie  chrism,  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  prayer.  Other  formalities  were  the  salu- 
tation, "Peace  be  with  you;"  a  slight  blow  upon 
the  cheek  ;  unbinding  of  the  band  upon  the  forehead  ; 
prayer  and  singing  ;  the  benediction  of  the  bishop, 
together  with  a  short  exhortation  from  him.  In  the 
Roman  Pontifical  the  arrangements  to  be  made,  and 
the  ceremonies  performed  in  the  sacrament  of  confir- 
mation, arc  thus  minutely  laid  down:  "The  pontiff 
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about  to  confirm  infants,  children,  or  otlier  baptized 
persons,  liaving  put  on  his  vestments,  goes  to  a  fald- 
stool prepared  for  him  in  front  of  the  altar,  and  sit- 
ting thereon,  ■n-ith  his  pastoral  staff  in  his  left  hand, 
and  his  mitre  on,  admonishes  the  people,  who  stand 
up  in  his  presence  : 

"  That  no  one  but  a  bishop  only,  is  the  ordinary 
minister  of  confirmation. 

"  That  no  one  that  has  been  confiriiied,  ought  to 
be  confirmed  again. 

"  That  no  one  that  has  not  been  confirmed  can  be 
a  sponsor  in  confirmation  ;  neither  can  a  father,  nor 
mother,  nor  husband,  nor  wife. 

"  That  no  one  that  is  excommunicate,  or  under  an 
interdict,  or  convicted  of  any  of  the  more  grievous 
oflences  ;  or  not  well  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of 
tlie  Christian  faith,  thrust  himself  forward  to  receive 
this  sacrament,  or  to  be  sponsor  for  one  about  to  be 
confirmed. 

"  That  adults  are  bound  first  to  confess  their  sins ; 
or  at  least  to  be  gi-ieved  for  the  sins  which  they  have 
committed,  and  then  to  be  confirmed. 

"  By  this  sacrament  is  contracted  a  spiritual  kin- 
ship, hindering  the  contracting  of  matrimony,  and 
breaking  it  oft"  if  already  contracted ;  which  kinship 
takes  place  between  the  confiiTuer  and  the  confirmed, 
and  between  tlie  father  and  mother,  and  the  sponsor 
of  the  same,  but  goes  no  finther. 

"  Let  no  sponsor  present  more  than  one  or  two. 

"Those  that  are  about  to  be  confirmed,  mu^t  le 
keeping  fast. 

"  The  forehead  of  every  one  that  is  confirmed 
must  be  tied  up,  and  remain  so,  until  the  chrism  be 
dried  up,  or  wiped  off. 

"  Wherefore  let  every  one  going  to  be  confirmed 
caiTy  a  clean  linen  fillet,  wherewith  to  tie  up  his 
head. 

"  Let  infants  be  held  by  tlie  sponsors  on  their 
right  arms,  before  the  pontiff  confu-ming  them.  But 
adults  and  other  more  grown  persons,  must  lay  e:icli 
his  foot  on  the  right  foot  of  his  sponsor,  and  there- 
fore neither  ought  males  to  be  godfathers  to  females, 
nor  females  godmothers  to  males. 

"  All  being  arranged  ui  order  before  him,  the  pon- 
tiff still  sitting,  waslies  his  hands;  then  having  put 
off  his  mitre,  he  rises,  and,  with  his  face  turned  to 
the  persons  to  be  confirmed,  kneehng  before  him, 
with  their  hands  before  their  breast,  he  says  : 

"  The  Holy  Ghost  come  down  into  you,  and  the 
power  of  the  Most  High  keep  you  from  sin.  E. 
Amen. 

"  Then  signing  himself  with  the  sign  of  the  cross 
from  the  forehead  to  the  breast  with  his  right  hand, 
he  says  :  V.  Our  help  is  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
&c. 

"  And  then,  with  his  hands  stretched  out  towards 
those  to  be  confirmed,  he  says  : 

"Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  who  didst  vouch- 
safe to  regenerate  these  thy  servants  of  water  and 
tlie   Holy  Ghost,   and   who   hast   given   them   the 


remission  of  all  their  sins  ;  send  forth  into  them  the 
sevenfold  Spirit  thy  holy  paraclete  from  heaven.  R. 
Amen. 

"  The  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  of  understanding.  R. 
Amen. 

"  The  Spirit  of  counsel  and  of  fortitude.  R. 
Amen. 

"  The  Spirit  of  knowledge  and  of  piety.    R.  Amen. 

"  Fill  tliera  with  the  Spirit  of  thy  fear  and  seal 
them  with  the  sign  of  the  Cro-l-ss  of  Christ,  being 
made  propitious  (to  them)  unto  life  eternal.  Through 
the  .same  oiir  Lord,  &c. 

"  Then  the  pontiff"  sitting  on  the  aforesaid  fald- 
stool, or,  if  the  multitude  of  those  that  are  to  be  con- 
firmed requires  it,  standing,  with  his  mitre  on,  con- 
firms them  row  after  row.  And  he  inquires  the 
name  of  each  one  individually,  as  the  godfather  or 
godmother,  on  bended  knees,  presents  each  to  him  ; 
and,  having  dipped  the  extremity  of  his  right  hand 
thumb  in  the  chrism,  he  says : 

"-V.  I  sign  thee  with  the  sign  of  the -t-  cross.  While 
he  says  this  he  draws  with  his  thumb  the  sign  of  the 
cross  on  the  forehead  of  that  one  :  and  proceeds — 

"  And  confinn  thee  with  the  clu'ism  of  salvation. 
In  the  name  of  the  Fa-|-ther,  and  of  the  -f  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  +  Ghost. 

"  Then  he  gives  him  a  gentle  slap  (box)  on  the 
cheek,  saying,  '  Peace  be  witli  thee.' 

"All  being  confirmed,  the  pontiff"  wipes  his  tluiinb 
and  hand  with  a  bit  of  bread,  and  washes  them  over 
a  basin.  Which  done,  let  the  water  of  ablution  be 
poured  into  the  piscina  of  the  sacrarium. 

"  Afterwards,  joining  his  hands,  and  all  the  con- 
fiiTued  devoutly  kneeling,  he  says  : 

"  0  God,  who  didst  give  the  Holy  Ghost  to  thy 
apostles,  and  didst  will  that  by  them  and  their  suc- 
cessors the  same  should  be  delivered  to  the  rest  of 
the  faithful :  look  propitiously  upon  the  service  of 
our  humility  ;  and  grant,  that  the  same  Holy  Ghost, 
coming  down  upon  those  whose  foreheads  we  have 
anointed  w'ith  the  sacred  chrism,  and  signed  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  may  make  the  hearts  of  the 
same  a  perfect  temple  of  his  own  glory,  by  vouch- 
safing to  dwell  therein.  Who  with  the  Father  and 
the  same  Holy  Ghost,  livcst,  &o. 

"  Next  he  says  : 

"  Lo!  thus  shall  every  one  be  blessed  who  fearcth 
the  Lord. 

"  And  tuming  to  the  confirmed,  and  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross  upon  them,  he  says  : 

"  The  Lord  bl-)-ess  you  out  of  Sion,  that  you  may 
see  the  good  things  of  Jerusalem  all  the  days  of  your 
life,  and  have  eternal  Ufe.     R.  Amen. 

"  The  confirmation  concluded,  the  pontiff,  taking 
his  mitre,  sits  down,  and  admonishes  the  godfathers 
and  godmothei's  to  instruct  their  cliildren  in  good 
manners,  to  eschew  evil,  and  to  do  good,  and  to  teach 
t/ie7n  the  Creed,  the  Pater  Noster,  and  the  Ave  Maria. 
since  to  this  they  are  obliged." 

The  chrism  of  the  Eastern  church,  which  corrc- 
2  s* 
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sponils  to  the  confirmation  of  the  Western,  is  prac- 
tised as  an  appendix  to  baptism,  following  imme- 
diately after  it,  and  considered  as  forming,  in  one 
sense,  a  part  of  it.  The  ceremony  is  performed  with 
sacred  ointment  or  Chrism  (which  see),  by  which 
the  forehead,  eyes,  nostrils,  mouth,  cars,  breast, 
hands,  and  feet  are  signed  with  the  cross,  the  priest 
saying  each  time,  "  The  seal  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  In  the  Constantinopolitanand  Antiochian 
forms,  this  is  unaccompanied  by  any  imposition  of 
hands.  The  entire  ceremony  is  not  complete  till  the 
cliild  is  brought  again,  after  the  lapse  of  seven  days, 
to  the  priest,  who,  having  washed  it,  cuts  off  some  of 
its  hair  crosswise,  that  is,  in  four  places  on  the  crown 
of  the  head. 

In  Lutheran  churches  confinnation  is  universally 
practised,  though  not  considered  as  being  an  ordi- 
nance of  divine  institution.  It  is  not  confined  to  the 
bishops,  but  performed  by  every  pastor  of  a  congre- 
gation, who,  after  instructing  the  young  in  the  great 
leading  doctrines  of  Christianity,  confirms  them  when 
they  have  reached  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  by 
the  imposition  of  hands,  after  which  they  are  admit- 
ted to  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Many  Protestant  chm'ches  deny  the  practice  of 
confirmation  to  have  any  scriptural  warrant,  or  to 
have  been  at  all  known  in  apostolic  times,  and, 
therefore,  decline  to  observe  it. 

CONFIRMATION  OF  A  BISHOP.  On  the 
death,  removal,  or  resignation  of  a  bishop  in  the 
Church  of  England,  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  ca- 
thedral in  which  the  vacant  diocese  is  situated,  make 
application  for  the  royal  hcense  to  elect  a  successor. 
The  crown  then  issues  a  license,  and  along  with  it 
sends  letters-missive  containing  the  name  of  the  in- 
dividual recommended  to  fill  the  vacant  bishopric, 
who  is  tliereupon  elected,  and  the  crown  issues  let- 
ters-patent to  the  archbishop  of  the  ])rovince,  re- 
quiring him  to  proceed  with  the  confirmation  and 
consecration.  On  the  day  being  fixed  for  the  confir- 
mation, notice  is  publicly  given,  and  all  who  object 
to  the  election  of  the  party  proposed,  are  invited  to 
appear.  One  or  more  persons  delegated  by  the  dean 
ftnd  chapter  present  the  bisliop-elect  to  the  arch- 
bishop, or  to  his  representative,  the  vicar-general. 
Proof  is  now  given  of  the  election  of  the  bishop,  and 
of  the  royal  assent ;  after  which  the  bishop  takes 
the  usual  oaths  of  allegiance,  of  supremacy,  of  si- 
mony, and  of  obedience  to  the  archbishop.  Then 
follows  "  The  definitive  sentence,  or  the  act  of  confir- 
mation, by  which  the  judge  commits  to  the  bishop 
elected  the  care,  government,  and  administration  of 
the  spiritual  affairs  of  said  bishopric,  and  then  de- 
crees him  to  be  installed  and  enthronized." 

CONFORiHSTS,  the  name  given  to  those  per- 
sons in  England  who  conformed  to  the  Liturgy  or 
Common  Praycr-Book  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
On  the  24t!i  August  1G62,  all  that  did  not  conform 
were  deprived  of  all  ecclesiastical  benefices.  Tlie 
consequence  was,  that    nearly  two  thousand   min- 


isters of  the  Church  of  England  were  on  that  day 
thrown  into  the  ranks  of  dissent,  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity having  come  into  operation.  The  terms  of 
conformity  were,  1.  Re-ordination,  if  they  had  not 
been  episcopally  ordained,  Presbyterian  orders  hav- 
ing thus  been  declared  invalid.  2.  A  declaration  of 
unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  all  and  everything 
prescribed  and  contained  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  and  administration  of  the  sacraments.  3. 
The  oath  of  canonical  obedience.  4.  Abjuration  of 
the  Solemn  League  and  Coxcnant.  5.  Abjuration 
of  the  lawfulness  of  taking  amis  agaiiist  the  king,  or 
any  commissioned  by  him,  on  any  pretence  whatso- 
ever. The  term  Conformists  is  still  in  use  as  applied 
to  those  who  adhere  to  the  doctrine,  worship,  and 
discipline  of  the  Established  Church  of  England,  in 
contrast  to  tlie  Non-Conformists  (wliich  see),  who 
dissent  from  it.     See  Uniformity  (Act  of). 

CONFORMITY  (Declaration  of).  Every 
clergyman  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England,  on 
being  either  licensed  to  a  curacy,  or  instituted  to  a 
benefice,  signs  what  is  termed  the  Declai-ation  of 
Conformity,  which  is  in  these  words,  "  I,  A.  B.,  do 
declare,  that  I  will  conform  to  the  Liturgy  of  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  as  it  is  now 
by  law  established."  This  is  subscribed  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  bishop,  or  of  some  other  person  appointed 
by  the  bishop  as  lus  commissaiy.  See  England 
(Church  of). 

CONFUCIUS,  an  eminent  Chinese  philosopher, 
whose  writings  have  exercised  so  powerful  an  influ- 
ence over  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  tliat  his 
religious,  or  rather  moral  system  is  adopted  at  this 
day  by  the  literary  men  of  Chma.  He  was  bom 
B.  c.  551,  in  the  principality  of  Loo,  wliich  is  now 
the  province  of  Shan-tung.  He  was  descended  from 
a  very  respectable  family,  which  traced  its  pedigree 
to  the  ancient  emperors.  At  a  very  early  age  he 
lost  his  father,  but  through  the  kind  indulgence  of 
his  mother,  he  enjoyed  every  advantage  in  the  at- 
tainment of  as  liberal  an  education  as  the  time  could 
command.  Being  naturally  of  a  studious  turn  of 
mind,  he  spent  his  days  and  nights  in  reading  and 
meditation,  and  formed  to  himself  the  liigli  design 
of  accomplishing  a  reform  in  the  opinions  and  man- 
ners of  his  countrymen.  Gradually  he  attracted 
around  him  a  goodly  number  of  admiring  disciples, 
whom  he  carefully  instructed  in  the  art  of  good 
government ;  thus  raising  up  virtuous,  impartial,  and 
equitable  rulers,  who,  recommending  themselves  by 
their  wisdom  and  efiiciency  to  the  Emperor,  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  high  ofiices  in  the  state,  wliich 
they  filled  with  honour  to  themselves,  and  tlie  great- 
est benefit  to  their  coimtry.  Confucius  himself 
entertained  the  idea  that  he  had  discovered  the  in- 
fallible mode  of  rendering  a  nation  at  once  virtuous, 
peacefid,  and  hajipy.  Travelling  from  one  part  of 
the  vast  Chinese  empire  to  another,  he  endeavoured 
to  diii'uso  his  moral  and  political  principles,  obtaining 
oflice  for  the  sole  purpose  of  exliibituig  liis  theory  in 
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practical  operation.  Throughout  a  long  life  he  con- 
tinued to  wander  from  place  to  place,  visiting  courts 
itnd  palaces  with  a  numerous  train  of  disciples,  until 
disgusted  with  the  small  success  which  attended  his 
labours  as  a  moral  and  political  reformer,  he  retired 
into  private  life,  resolved  to  devote  the  remainder  of 
his  days  to  tlie  perfecting  of  his  philosophical  sys- 
tem. He  remodelled  the  book  of  rites — Le-ke,  one 
of  the  Woo-king  or  classics  ;  completed  the  Pa-kwa 
or  symbols  of  Tuh-he  ;  and  tlius  produced  the  Yih- 
king,  a  work  wliich  is  said  to  have  been  composed 
by  the  most  celebrated  philosophers  of  antiquity, 
but  finislied  by  Confucius.  His  disciples,  after  his 
death,  prepared  tlie  Sze-shoo,  four  books  on  classics, 
which  G-utzIaff,  the  learned  Chinese  missionary,  de- 
clares to  be  "  the  most  popular  work  in  the  world, 
and  read  by  greater  numbers  of  people  than  any 
otiier  human  production."  Tlie  closing  work  of 
Confucius  was  a  history  of  his  own  times,  in  which 
he  descanted  witli  the  utmost  freedom  on  the  rulers 
of  his  time,  denouncing  the  oppression  and  injus- 
tice of  their  government  with  so  unsparing  a 
hand,  that  he  made  sycophants  and  tyrants  tremble. 
This  was  tlie  last  production  of  his  powerful  pen, 
for  shortly  after  its  completion,  his  countrymen  are 
said  to  liavc  discovered  an  unicorn  in  the  woods, 
which  Confucius  declared  to  be  an  indication  that 
his  death  was  at  hand,  and  wiping  away  the  tears,  he 
exclaimed,  "  My  teaching  is  at  an  end."  His  pre- 
diction was  too  soon  fulfilled,  for  almost  immediately 
after  he  expired,  B.  c.  479,  in  the  seventy-tliird  \'ear 
of  his  age.  Thus  died  one  of  those  few  illustrious 
men  who  have  left  behind  them  traces  of  their  exist- 
ence, which,  while  the  world  lasts,  can  never  be 
effaced.  Held  in  the  highest  admiration  while  he  lived, 
Confucius  was  venerated  as  a  god  at'ter  his  death,  and 
at  this  day  liis  principles  are  held  as  axioms  by  the 
most  intelligent  and  learned  among  the  Ciiinese,  not 
m  one  district  of  the  country  onh',  but  throughout 
the  whole  empire.  No  philosoplier  of  any  nation, 
not  even  Aristotle  himself,  has  exercised  for  so  long 
a  time  a  commanding  influence  over  the  opinions  and 
manners  of  such  countless  multitudes  of  men.  Hue, 
the  Romish  missionary,  informs  us  that  a  tablet  to 
his  memory  is  found  in  every  school ;  that  both  the 
masters  and  the  pupils  jirostrate  themselves  before 
the  venerated  name  of  Confucius,  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  each  class ;  that  his  image  is  found  in  all 
academies,  places  of  literary  resort,  and  examination 
halls.  All  the  towns  have  temples  erected  to  his 
honour,  and  more  than  300,000,000  of  men  with  one 
voice  proclaim  him  saint.  The  descendants  of  Con- 
fucius, who  still  exist  in  gi-eat  numbers,  share  in  the 
extraordinary  honours  which  the  whole  Chinese  na- 
tion pays  to  their  illustrious  ancestor,  for  these  con- 
stitute tlie  sole  hereditaiy  nobility  of  the  empire, 
and  enjoy  certain  privileges  which  belong  to  them 
alone.     See  next  article. 

CONFUCIANS,  the  followers  of  Confucms,  whom 
the  Chinese  reirard  as  the  most  eminent  of  sages. 


The  sect  venerate  the  memory  of  tlie  man,  and  im- 
plicitly adopt  his  opinions.  His  system  was  more 
properly  a  theory  of  ethical  and  political  philoso- 
ph)^  than  a  religion.  The  Confucians,  accordingly, 
are  chiefly  the  learned  men  of  China,  who,  in  the 
spirit  of  their  master,  seem  to  abjure  all  things 
spiritual  and  divnne.  The  political  system  of  the 
Chinese  sage  is  of  a  very  peculiar  character,  and 
well  fitted  to  uphold  the  despotic  government  of  the 
Celestial  Empire.  The  law  of  the  family  is,  accord- 
ing to  this  theory,  the  universal  law.  Filial  piety 
is  the  root  of  all  the  virtues,  and  the  source  of  all 
instruction.  This  supremely  important  virtue  is 
divided  into  three  vast  spheres.  (1.)  The  care  and 
respect  due  to  parents.  (2.)  All  that  relates  to  the 
service  of  prince  and  country.  (3.)  The  acquisition 
of  the  virtues,  and  of  that  which  constitutes  our  per- 
fection. The  live  cardinal  virtues,  according  to  this 
school,  are  benevolence,  righteousness,  politeness  or 
propriety,  wisdom,  and  truth,  and  at  the  foundation 
of  these  lies  filial  piety.  Not  only  in  youth  are  pa- 
rents to  be  reverenced,  but  even  at  the  latest  period 
they  are  to  be  treated  with  honour,  and  after  death 
to  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  gods.  The  relations  of 
father  and  son  give  the  first  idea  of  prince  and  sub- 
ject. It  is  filial  piety  which  inclines  to  obedience  to 
our  superiors,  and  those  who  hold  authority  in  the 
state.  But  wliile  Confucius  tliiis  inculcated  rever- 
ence to  parents  and  obedience  to  rulers,  he  strangely 
overlooked  the  subjection  due  to  the  Father  of  our 
spirits.  Not  that  he  is  altogether  .-^ilent  as  to  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  but  no  such  principle, 
however  obviously  adapted  to  operate  upon  the  hu- 
man mind,  is  to  be  found  pervading  this  extraordi- 
naiy  system.  On  this  theory  of  pioUtical  govern- 
ment, Mr.  G-utzlaff  remarks:  "The  endearing  idea 
of  the  father  of  a  family,  under  which  he  represents 
the  sovereign  of  a  country,  has  something  very  pleas- 
ing in  it.  But  the  rights  he  allots  to  a  father  over 
his  child,  are  far  greater  than  those  which  we  should 
be  inclined  to  acknowledge  as  due.  The  tlieoiy, 
however,  is  as  excellent  as  the  practice  is  difficult. 
It  is  the  most  perfect  despotism  that  has  ever  been 
established.  As  it  suited  tlie  interests  of  the  rulers 
to  enforce  these  principles,  and  to  honour  their  au- 
thor, they  have  been  upheld  with  a  strong  arm. 
The  works  of  Confucius  have  become  the  primers  of 
schools,  and  the  text-books  of  academies  during 
many  ages.  The  school-boy  learns  them  by  heart, 
the  literati  make  them  the  theme  of  their  writings, 
and  the  doctor  seeks  his  highest  glory  in  publishing 
an  elegant  commentary  on  them.  It  is,  therefore, 
no  wonder,  that  all  the  public  institutions,  and  the 
national  spirii  of  the  Chinese,  are  deeply  tinged 
with  the  Confucian  doctrines.  The  stability  of  the 
Chinese  empire  has  thus  been  insured,  and  as  long 
as  the  government  can  maintain  the  same  spiritual 
control,  its  power  will  not  be  shaken.  One  despo- 
tism may  succeed  another ;  but  there  will  be  no 
change  of  measures,    the   country  as  well  as   the 
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people  ^Till  remain  stationary.  To  retain  the  people 
in  a  state  of  civilization,  equally  remote  from  bar- 
barism and  enlightened  principles,  is  the  most  im- 
portant secret  of  Cliiuese  despotism  ;  and  no  theory 
like  the  Confucian  is  so  well  calculated  to  promote 
this  great  end;  it  teaches  the  people  their  duties, 
but  never  mentions  their  rights." 

The  theory  of  Confucius,  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
world,  admits  an  universal  chaos  to  have  existed  be- 
fore the  separation  of  the  heaven  from  tlie  earth  ;  and 
that  the  two  energies  of  nature  were  gradually  distin- 
guished, and  the  yin  and  yang,  or  the  male  and  fe- 
male principles,  established.  The  purer  influences 
ascended  and  formed  the  heavens,  while  the  grosser 
particles  subsided,  constituting  the  subjacent  earth. 
Tlie  combination  of  these  two  gave  origin  to  nature, 
heaven  being  the  father,  and  earth  the  mother  of  all 
things.  Mr.  Medluirst,  wlio,  from  his  long  resi- 
dence in  Cliina,  had  ample  opportunities  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  this  curious  system  of  cosmogony, 
thus  describes  it :  "  The  principle  of  the  Chinese 
cosmogony  seems  to  be  founded  on  a  sexual  system 
of  the  universe.  That  which  Linnreus  found  to  ex- 
ist in  plants,  the  Chinese  conceive,  pervades  univer- 
sal nature.  Heaven  and  eartli,  being  the  grandest 
objects  cognizable  to  human  senses,  have  been  con- 
sidered by  them  as  tlie  parents  of  all  things,  or  tlie 
superior  and  inferior  principles  of  being.  These 
they  trace  to  an  extreme  limit,  which  possessed  in 
itself  the  two  powers  combined.  They  say,  that 
one  produced  two,  two  begat  four,  and  four  increased 
to  eight ;  and  thus,  by  spontaneous  multiplication, 
the  production  of  all  things  followed.  To  all  these 
existences,  whetlier  animate  or  inanimate,  they  at- 
tacli  the  idea  of  sex  ;  thus  everything  superior  pre- 
siding, luminous,  hard,  and  unyielding,  is  of  the  mas- 
culine ;  wliile  everytliing  of  an  opposite  quality  is 
ascribed  to  the  feminine  gender.  Numerals  are  thus 
divided,  and  every  odd  number  is  arranged  under  the 
fonner,  and  every  even  number  under  the  latter  sex. 
This  theory  of  the  sexes  was  adopted  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  and  appears  in  some  of  tlie  fragments 
ascribed  to  Orpheus ;  while  the  doctrine  of  numbers 
taught  by  the  Confucian  school,  resembles  in  some 
degree  the  monad  and  duad  of  Pythagoras,  of 
whicli  some  have  spoken  as  the  archetype  of  the 
world." 

The  Confucian  cosmogony  is  intunately  connected 
with  their  scheme  of  diagrams.  These  diagrams 
consist  of  a  magic  square,  in  whicli  the  figures  are 
80  arrangeil  that  the  sums  of  each  row,  both  dia- 
gonally and  laterally,  sliall  be  equal.  The  form  may 
be  thus  represented : — 
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In  this  square  every  odd  number  represents  Iiea- 
ven  or  tlie  superior  principle,  and  every  even  num- 
ber, eartli  or  tlie  inferior  principle.  The  odd  num- 
bers, when  summed  up,  amount  to  25,  and  the  even 
numbers  with  the  decade  amount  to  30,  and  by  tliese 
55  numbers  the  Confucians  believe  that  all  trans- 
formations are  perfected,  and  the  spirits  act. 

Another  portion  of  the  Confucian  theory  of  tlie 
structure  of  the  universe  is  equally  curious.  Hea- 
ven, earth,  and  man  are  considered  as  the  primary 
agents,  each  of  tliem  being  described  by  three  lines, 
some  of  which  are  entire,  others  broken,  so  that  they 
can  form  eight  different  combinations.  This  multi- 
plied by  itself  gives  64;  and  increased  to  twenty- 
four  hues  placed  over  each  other,  they  make 
10,777,216  changes.  By  these  numbers  they  ima- 
gine that  the  properties  of  every  being,  its  motion, 
rest,  and  reciprocal  operation  are  described.  Hence 
the  belief  of  the  Confucians  in  "intelligible  num- 
bers" as  the  foundation  of  their  cosmogony ;  and  the 
use  of  these  numbers  by  Chmese  fortune-tellers  to 
calculate  the  destinies  of  men.  The  whole  is  evi- 
dently a  system  of  materialism,  and  its  origin,  as  well 
as  its  continued  operation,  is  to  be  resolved  hi  their 
view  into  a  principle  of  order.  They  believe  in  a 
sort  of  material  trinity,  called  heaven,  earth,  and 
man ;  by  man  in  this  case  being  meant  the  sages 
only.  Heaven  and  earth,  they  say,  produced  human 
beings,  and  the  sages,  by  giving  instruction,  assist 
nature  in  the  management  of  the  world.  Of  these 
sages  the  most  exalted  is  Confucius  himself,  wlio  is 
l)laced  on  a  level  with  the  powers  of  nature,  and  in 
fact  converted  into  a  god.  They  even  pay  him 
divuie  honours,  there  being  upwards  of  1,560  tem- 
ples dedicated  to  his  worship ;  and  at  the  spring  and 
autumnal  sacrifices  there  are  ofi'ered  to  him  six  bul- 
locks, 27,000  pigs,  5,800  sheep,  2,800  deer,  and 
27,000  rabbits ;  making  a  total  of  62,606  animals, 
immolated  every  year  to  the  manes  of  Confucius, 
besides  27,000  pieces  of  silk;  all  provided  by  the 
government.  This  of  course  is  exclusive  of  the  nu- 
merous ofierings  of  private  individuals. 

The  followers  of  Confucius  in  China  believe  in 
demons  and  spirits,  to  each  of  which  is  assigned  the 
care  and  guardianship  of  some  particular  dynasty  or 
kingdom,  some  particular  element  or  province  of 
nature  ;  while  the  four  corners  of  the  house,  with  the 
.shop,  parlour,  and  kitchen,  are  thought  to  be  under 
the  influence  of  some  tutelary  divinity.  And  in  re- 
ference to  the  doctrine  of  retribution,  they  hold  that 
virtue  meets  with  its  reward,  and  vice  with  its  pun- 
islimcnt,  only  in  the  present  world,  and  if  not  re- 
ceived during  life,  the  good  or  evil  consequences  will 
result  to  a  man's  children  or  grandchildren.  In  this 
way  they  evade  altogether  the  necessity  of  a  future 
state  of  retribution.  Two  great  elements  are  thus 
found  to  be  awanting  in  the  moral  system  of  the 
Chinese  sage,  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  a  future  life  beyond  the  grave. 

The  teaching  of  Confucius  being  thoroughly  earthly 
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in  its  character,  it  was  so  framed  as  to  attach  tlie 
highest  importance  to  a  series  of  external  regula- 
tions, wliicli  were  deemed  necessary  to  secnre  the 
decorum  and  good  order  of  society.  To  carry  out 
this  object,  Confucius  composed  or  compiled  the 
Le-ke,  a  work  on  rites  in  six  volumes.  It  is  the 
most  extensive  work  he  has  bequeathed  to  posterity, 
and  points  out  etiquette,  rites  and  ceremonies  under 
all  circumstances,  and  for  all  stations  of  life.  In  so 
high  estimation  was  this  production  held,  that  forty- 
three  celebrated  writers  published  commentaries  and 
explanatory  treatises  on  the  Le-ke  ;  and  that  no  rites 
might  be  omitted,  the  Chow-le,  another  work  on  the 
same  subject,  consisting  of  thirty  volumes,  was  added. 
"  From  all  the  books,"  says  Gutzlaff,  "  which  treat 
of  rites,  one  might  collect  a  very  large  library,  and 
thus  acquire  the  invaluable  knowledge  of  eating, 
drinking,  sleeping,  mourning,  standing,  weeping,  and 
laughing,  according  to  rule,  and  thus  become  a  per- 
fect Confucian  automaton." 

Shortly  after  its  promulgation,  the  politico-moral 
system  of  the  Chinese  pliilosopher,  though  warmly 
supported  by  those  who  had  embraced  it,  was  pro- 
ductive of  so  little  benelit  to  the  community,  that  it 
was  in  danger  of  completely  losing  its  credit.  In  the 
course  of  two  centuries,  however,  after  the  death  of 
its  founder,  Confucianism  rose  into  renewed  vigour 
throngli  the  active  exertions  of  Mang-tsze  or  Mencius, 
who  travelled  from  one  end  of  the  empire  to  the  other, 
preaching  the  doctrines  of  his  revered  master.  Nor 
was  he  without  considerable  success.  He  was  followed 
by  a  numerous  host  of  disciples,  and  though  he  added 
little  to  tlie  doctrines  of  Confucius,  he  placed  them 
in  a  new  light,  and  explained  and  applied  them  with 
ability  and  power.  Tlie  system  defective,  though  it 
undoubtedly  is  in  some  most  essential  particulars, 
whether  viewed  as  a  system  of  ethical  or  of  political 
philosophy,  has  kept  its  ground  in  China  to  this 
day.  Its  adliereuts  are  generally  regarded  as  mate- 
rialists and  atheists,  yet  tlie  greater  nuuibor  of  them 
are  found  to  conform  to  the  popular  idolatry. 

CONGE  D'ELIRE  (Fr.  leave  to  choose)',  the  writ 
or  license  given  by  the  Sovereign  in  England  to  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  the  cathedral  of  a  vacant  dio- 
cese, authorizing  them  to  elect  a  bishop.  Along 
with  the  conge  cVelirc  are  sent  letters  missive  con- 
taining the  name  of  the  individual  recommended  by 
the  Crown  to  fill  the  vacant  office,  and  from  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.  it  has  been  the  law,  that  the  dean 
and  chapter  are  liable  to  the  penalties  of  a  pre- 
munire  if  they  refuse  to  elect  the  person  nominated 
by  the  Crown.     See  Bishop. 

CONGO   (Religio.n    of).     See    Fetisii-Wor- 

SIIIP. 

CONGREGATION.  This  word,  like  the  term 
CuUKCll  (which  see),  is  sometimes  used  in  a  more 
extended  and  at  other  times  in  a  more  restricted 
sense.  In  its  widest  acceptation,  it  includes  the 
whole  body  of  llie  Christian  people.  It  is  thus  em- 
ployed by  the  Psalmist  when  he  says,   "  Let  the 


congregation  of  saints  praise  Him."  But  the  word 
more  frequently  implies  an  association  of  professing 
Christians,  who  regularly  assemble  for  divine  wor- 
ship in  one  place  under  a  stated  pastor.  In  order  to 
constitute  a  congregation  in  tliis  latter  sense  of  the 
term,  among  the  .Tews  at  least  ten  men  are  recpiired, 
who  have  passed  the  thirteenth  year  of  their  age. 
In  every  place  in  which  this  number  of  Jews  can 
be  statedly  assembled,  they  procure  a  synagogue. 
Among  Christians,  on  the  other  hand,  no  such  pre- 
cise regulation  is  found,  our  Lord  himself  ha\ing 
declared,  "  Wherever  two  or  three  are  met  together 
in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them." 
Guided  by  such  intimations  of  the  will  of  Christ, 
Christian  sects  of  all  kinds  are  in  the  habit  of  orga- 
nising congregations  though  the  number  composing 
them  may  be  much  smaller  than  that  tixed  by  the 
Jewish  Rabbles. 

CONGREGATIONS  (Romish),  assemblies  of 
cardinals  appointed  to  arrange  some  one  department 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Each  congre- 
gation has  its  cliief  or  president,  and  also  its  secre- 
tary, who  records  the  proceedings  and  conducts  the 
correspondence.  The  instruments  which  are  de- 
spatched, and  the  letters  which  are  written  in  the 
name  of  the  congregation,  must  be  signed  by  the 
president,  and  have  his  seal  stamped  upon  it. 

CONGREGATION  (Coxsistorial),  instituted 
by  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  for  the  preparation  of  the  more 
difficult  beneficiary  matters  which  are  afterwards  to 
be  discussed  in  the  Consistory  (which  see),  iu  the 
Pope's  presence.  The  cardinal-deacon,  when  he  re- 
sides at  Rome,  is  president  of  this  congregation,  and 
in  his  absence  the  Pope  may  appoint  any  member  of 
the  Apostolical  College  to  act  as  interim  president. 
This  congregation  is  composed  of  several  cardinals, 
and  of  some  prelates  and  divines  elected  by  the 
Pope ;  and  the  atiairs  which  usually  come  before 
them,  regard  such  matters  as  the  erection  of  new 
archbishoprics  and  cathedral  churches,  reunions,  sup- 
pressions, and  resignations  of  bishoprics,  coadjutor- 
ships,  and  the  taxes  and  annates  of  all  benefices  to 
which  the  Pope  collates. 

CONGREGATION  OP  THE  APOSTOLICAL 
VISITATION.  The  pope,  besides  laying  claim  to 
the  office  of  universal  bishop,  is  invested  also  with 
the  special  office  of  archbishop  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
and  in  that  quality  is  bound  to  make  the  pastoral 
visitation  of  six  bishoprics,  which  are  sufl'ragans  to 
this  metropolis  of  his  patrimony.  But  in  conse- 
quence of  his  manifold  engagements,  this  congrega- 
tion has  been  instituted  to  relieve  him  from  some  of 
his  more  special  duties,  by  nominating  commission- 
ers to  visit  churches  and  monasteries  both  in  city 
and  country,  and  report  the  state  of  matters  to  the 
congregation.  This  congregation  is  composed  of 
the  same  cardinals  and  prelates  which  constitute  thi^ 
congregation  for  suppressing  monasteries,  but  in  ad- 
dition to  these,  it  contains  also  the  Pope's  vicar- 
general  and  the   cardinal  vicegerent,  whose  consent 
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is  indispensable  to  the  ajipointment  of  commission- 
ers for  visiting  either  churches  or  monasteries. 

CONGREGATION  OF  BISHOPS  AND  RE- 
GULARS. Sixtus  v.,  in  the  beginning  of  his  pon- 
tificate, united  two  congregations  under  tliis  name. 
It  is.composed  of  a  certain  number  of  cardinals  fixed 
by  the  Pope,  and  of  a  prelate  who  acts  as  secretary, 
and  has  six  writers  under  him.  This  congi-egation 
has  authority  to  settle  all  disputes  that  may  arise 
among  bishops  and  the  regulars  of  all  monastic  or- 
ders. The  cardinals  of  this  assembly  are  bound  to 
give  their  opinion  when  necessary  to  all  bishops, 
abbots,  prelates,  and  superiors  of  churches  or  monas- 
teries, who  make  application  to  them.  The  writers 
and  secretary  of  this  congregation  are  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  the  apostolical  chamber,  the  counsel 
and  opinion  being  aSbrded  in  all  cases  without  fee. 

CONGREGATION  FOR  THE  EXAMINA- 
TION OF  BISHOPS,  instituted  by  Gregory  XIV., 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  those  churchmen  who 
were  nonnnated  to  bishoprics.  It  is  composed  of 
eight  cardinals,  six  prelates,  ten  divines  of  diflerent 
orders,  both  secular  and  regular,  some  of  whom  must 
be  doctors  of  the  canon  law.  These  examiners  are 
chosen  by  the  Pope,  who  assembles  them  in  his  pa- 
lace when  occasion  requires.  All  Italian  bishops 
are  obliged  to  submit  to  this  examination  before 
they  are  consecrated,  and  for  this  purpose  they  pre- 
sent themselves  before  his  holiness  kneeling  on  a 
cushion  at  his  feet,  while  the  examiners  stand  round 
proposing  sucli  questions  as  they  think  proper,  on 
theology  and  the  canon  law,  to  all  of  which  the  can- 
didates are  expected  to  give  suitable  answers.  If  the 
examination  has  proved  satisfactory,  the  Pope  au- 
thorises their  names  to  be  given  in  to  the  secretary, 
who  inserts  them  in  a  register,  and  an  extract  is 
liauded  to  each  of  the  candidates  that  he  may  make 
use  of  it  in  case  of  his  translation  to  another  see,  or 
his  elevation  to  a  higher  dignity  in  the  church,  no 
further  examination  being  ever  after  required  from 
him.  Such  as  are  raised  to  the  cardinalate  before 
they  are  created  bishops,  are  exempted  from  this  ex- 
amination to  qualify  them  for  taking  possession  of  a 
bishop's  see  or  patriarchate,  or  even  to  be  raised  to 
the  pontificate.  All  cardinal-nephews  are  likewise 
exempt. 

CONGREGATION  ON  THE  MORALS  OF 
BISHOPS,  instituted  by  Innocent  XI.  to  secure  that 
churchmen,  who  are  raised  to  the  episcopal  or  any 
other  dignity  in  the  church,  should  be  men  of  vir- 
tuous and  regular  lives.  This  congregation  is  com- 
posed of  three  cardinals,  two  bishops,  four  prelates, 
and  a  .secretary,  who  is  the  pope's  auditor.  Their 
province  is  to  examine  very  carefully  the  certificates 
of  the  life  and  manners  of  ovciy  c;vndidate  for  a 
bishop's  see,  and  to  take  care  that  his  whole  deport- 
ment be  without  reproach. 

CONGRFGATION  FOR  THE  RESIDENCE 
OF  BISHOPS.  This  congi-egation,  of  which  the 
Pope's  \  icjir-general  is  president,  is  empowered   to 


take  cognizance  of  all  bishops  and  abbots  in  Italy, 
in  the  matter  of  residence,  either  compelling  or  dis- 
pensing with  their  residence  in  their  several  dioceses 
or  communities  as  circumstances  may  seem  to  re- 
quire. In  this  congregation  there  are  three  car- 
dinals, three  prelates,  and  a  secretary.  They  as- 
semble at  the  ])alace  of  the  vicar-general  on  tlie  few 
occasions  on  which  meetings  are  necessary.  Every 
bishop  or  abbot,  who  wishes  to  obtain  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  any  cause  whatever,  must  apply  to  this 
congregation.  If  any  bishop  or  abbot  infringes  their 
order  he  is  deprived  of  all  his  benefices  as  long  as 
he  absents  himself  ;  and  if  he  refuse  to  return  on  the 
order  of  this  congregation,  they  have  it  in  their  power 
to  suspend  him  from  all  his  functions,  when  he  can 
only  be  restored  by  his  holiness  or  vicar-general, 
with  the  consent  of  the  deputies  of  this  congrega- 
tion. 

CONGREGATION  FOR  BUILDING  OF 
CHURCHES,  instituted  by  Clement  VIII.,  princi- 
pally to  superintend  the  building  of  St.  Peter's 
church  at  Rome.  They  have  often,  however,  em- 
ployed themselves  in  building  other  churches  in 
Rome.  This  congregation  consists  of  eight  cardi- 
nals and  four  prelates,  assisted  by  the  auditor  and 
treasurer  of  the  apostolic  chamber,  an  auditor  of  the 
rota,  a  steward,  a  fiscal,  a  secretary,  and  some  at- 
torneys. Meetings  are  held  twice  eveiy  month  at  the 
])alace  of  the  senior  cardinal  of  the  congregation. 
Besides  siq)erintending  repairs  or  improvements  on 
St.  Peter's,  they  have  the  power  of  inquiring  into 
the  wills  of  those  who  have  bequeathed  sums  for 
pious  uses. 

CONGREGATION  OF  THE  HOLY  OFFICE, 
instituted  by  Pope  Paid  III.  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing cognizance  of  heresies,  and  such  new  opinions 
as  might  be  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Romish 
church ;  as  also  of  apostasy,  witchcraft,  magic,  and 
other  kinds  of  incantation,  the  abuse  of  the  sacra- 
ments, and  the  condemnation  of  peniicious  books. 
Paul  IV.  enlarged  the  privileges  of  this  con.gregation, 
and  Sixtus  V.  passed  various  statutes,  which  rendered 
the  holy  office  so  powerful  and  fonnidable,  that  the 
Italians  of  the  time  declared  "  Pope  Sixtus  would  not 
pardon  Christ  himself."  This  congi-egation  consists  oi 
twelve  or  more  cardinals,  along  with  a  considerable 
lumiber  of  prelates  and  divines  of  various  orders,  both 
secular  and  regular,  who  are  called  consulters  of  the 
holy  office.  There  is,  besides,  a  fiscal  with  his  assessor, 
whoso  business  it  is  to  make  a  report  of  the  cases 
which  come  before  the  congregation.  A  meeting  is 
held  once,  and  sometimes  twice  a-week,  the  Pope 
being  generally  present  and  presiding,  while  the 
senior  cardinal  of  the  holy  ofiice  acts  as  secretary, 
and  keeps  the  seal  of  the  congregation  in  his  cu.s- 
tody.  The  whole  proceedings  of  this  body  are  con- 
ducted in  jirivate,  and  a  seal  of  sccrcsy  is  imposed 
on  all  its  members.  All  persons  accused  or  sus- 
pected of  heresy  or  other  crimes  of  which  this 
tribunal    t.ukcs   cognizance,   are   imprisoned   in  the 
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palace  of  tlie  holy  office  until  the  prosecution  is 
ended.  If  found  not  guilty,  they  are  set  at  Uberty, 
but  if  proved  to  be  guilty,  they  are  delivered  over  to 
the  secular  authorities  to  be  punished  accordingly. 
See  Inquisition. 

CONGREGATION  OF  IMJIUNITIES,  insti- 
tuted by  Urban  VIII.,  with  the  design  of  preventing 
the  disputes  which  frequently  arose  between  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  in  regard  to  the  trial 
of  churchmen  for  delin((uencies.  Tliis  congi-egation 
is  composed  of  several  cardinals  nominated  by  the 
Pope.  They  have  also  an  auditor  of  the  rota,  a 
clerk  of  the  chamber,  and  several  prelates,  referenda- 
i-ies,  one  of  which  is  the  secretary  of  the  congrega- 
tion. This  court  takes  cognizance  of  all  ecclesiasti- 
cal immunities  and  exemptions.  It  is  held  at  the 
palace  of  the  cardinal-dean  once  a-week.  Before 
Urban  VIII.  instituted  this  congregation,  the  cogni- 
zance of  ecclesiastical  immunities  belonged  to  the 
Congregation  of  Bishops  and  Regulars  (which 
see). 

CONGREGATION  OF  THE  INDEX,  insti- 
tuted by  Pope  Pius  V.,  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
and  prohibiting  the  perusal  of  all  such  books  as  con- 
tain in  their  view  pernicious  doctrines.  The  council 
of  Trent,  m  tne  pontificate  of  Pius  IV.,  pronounced 
anathema  upon  all  who  should  road  prohibited  books, 
or  read  them  without  leave  asked  and  given.  To 
carry  out  this  decree  of  tlie  council,  this  congrega- 
tion was  formed,  and  their  deputies  have  the  power 
to  grant  permission  to  read  prohibited  books  to  all 
members  of  the  Romish  church  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  Their  power  differs  from  that  of  the  holy 
office,  which  prohibits  only  books  written  against 
the  faith,  whereas  this  congregation  has  power  to 
condemn  any  books  which  they  may  regard  as  ob- 
jectionable, of  whatever  kind  they  may  be.  Hence 
it  frequently  happens,  that  works  which  have  not  the 
remotest  bearing  on  religious  doctrine  or  practice, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Index  Prohlbitus,  to  which 
additions  are  made  from  time  to  time  as  the  congre- 
gation may  see  tit.  In  addition  to  the  cardinals  and 
secretary  which  compose  the  congregation,  there  are 
several  divines  attached  to  it  under  the  name  of 
consulters,  whose  office  it  is  to  examine  books  and 
report,  while  they  have  no  voice  in  the  meetings  of 
the  congregation,  which  are  only  held  as  often  as 
occasion  requires. 

CONGREGATION  OF  INDULGENCES,  in- 
stituted for  the  purpose  of  dispensing  indulgences  in 
the  Pope's  name  to  all  whom  the  congregation,  with 
the  full  consent  of  his  holiness,  regard  as  worthy  of 
such  favours.  The  number  of  the  cardinals  and 
prelates,  composing  this  congregation,  is  not  fixed, 
but  dependent  entirely  on  the  pleasure  of  the  Pope. 
See  Indulgence. 

CONGREGATION  DE  PROPAGANDA  FI- 
DE, instituted  by  Gregory  XV.  in  1G22,  for  the 
support  and  propagation  of  the  Romish  religion  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.     It  consisted  origmally  of 


thirteen  cardinals,  two  priests,  and  one  monk,  toge- 
ther with  a  secretary.  Tlie  number  of  cardinals 
which  compose  it  was  afterwards  increased  to  eigh- 
teen, to  which  were  added  a  few  other  officers,  in- 
cluding one  papal  secretary,  one  apostolical  protlio- 
iiotary,  one  referendary,  and  one  of  the  assessors  or 
scribes  of  the  holy  office.  This  congregation  meets 
in  the  presence  of  the  Pope,  the  first  Monday  of 
every  mouth,  besides  holding  several  ordinary  meet- 
ings every  week,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  as  to 
the  best  modes  of  advancing  the  cause  of  Romanism 
throughout  the  whole  world.  See  College  De 
Propaganda  Fide. 

CONGREGATION  OF  RELICS,  instituted  for 
the  superintendence  of  relics  of  ancient  martyrs, 
which  are  frequently  found  in  catacombs  and  other 
subterraneous  places  in  and  around  Rome.  Tliis 
congregation  is  composed  of  six  cardinals  and  four 
prelates,  among  whom  are  the  cardinal-vicar  and  tlie 
prefect  of  the  Pope's  sacristy.  There  are  certain 
marks  by  which  real  are  said  to  be  distinguished 
from  spurious  relics,  and  after  careful  deliberation  on 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  votes  of  the 
congregation  are  taken,  and  if  the  marks  of  the  re- 
Hcs  are,  by  a  majority,  declared  to  be  genuine,  the 
president  declares  the  relic  in  question  to  be  worthy 
of  the  veneration  of  the  fiiithful,  and  gives  it  such  a 
name  as  he  thinks  right ;  handing  over  the  relic  to 
the  vicar  and  the  Pope's  sacristan,  who  distributes 
portions  of  the  precious  treasure  to  those  of  the 
faithful  who  may  wish  to  be  possessed  of  them.  See 
Relics. 

CONGREGATION  OF  RITES  ok  CEREMO- 
NIES, instituted  by  Sixtus  V.,  to  regulate  the  ce- 
remonies and  rites  of  the  new  offices  of  saints,  which 
are  added  from  time  to  time  to  the  Roman  calendar. 
This  congregation  has  authority  to  explain  the  ru- 
brics of  the  Mass-Book  and  Breviary  when  any  diffi- 
culties are  started,  or  any  one  desires  information  on 
sucli  topics.  It  has  also  the  power  of  pronouncing 
sentence,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  on  all  dis- 
putes relating  to  the  precedency  of  churches.  It  is 
composed  of  eight  cardinals  and  a  secretary,  who  is 
one  of  the  college  of  the  prelates  referendaries. 
Two  masters  of  the  ceremonies  in  the  Pope's  house- 
hold are  also  admitted  into  the  congregation.  Its 
meetings  are  held  once  amonth,  or  oftener  as  occa- 
sion requires.  When  a  saint  is  about  to  bo  canon- 
ized, the  three  senior  auditors  of  the  rota  are  present 
ill  this  assembly  as  persons  supposed  to  be  versed 
in  the  canon  law,  along  with  an  assistant  apostolical 
prothonotary,  and  the  proctor  of  the  faith,  who  is 
generally  the  fiscal  advocate  of  the  apostolical  cham- 
ber. Several  consulters  also  are  admitted,  who  are 
divines  and  monks  professed  of  different  orders, 
among  whom  is  the  master  of  the  sacred  palace,  and 
the  prefect  of  the  Pope's  sacristy.  All  these  judges' 
assistants,  together  with  the  deputies  in  ordinary  of 
this  congregation,  examine  the  claims  to  canoniza- 
tion, wliicli  are  alleged  in  favour  of  an  individual 
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Tliese  proofs  are  martyrdom,  undisputed  miracles, 
testimonies  of  a  virtuous  life,  and  lieroic  virtues. 
See  Beatification,  Canonization. 

CONGREGATION  FOR  SUPPRESSING  MO- 
NASTERIES, instituted  by  Innocent  X.  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  state  of  monasteries, 
and  eitlier  suppressing  altogether  those  which  are 
likely  to  prove  burdensome  to  tlie  public,  or  uniting 
them  to  other  monasteries  which  might  happen  to 
have  more  wealth  than  they  required.  This  con- 
gregation is  composed  of  eight  cardinals  and  a  num- 
ber of  friars  belonging  to  all  tlie  orders.  The  re- 
building, as  well  as  the  suppression,  of  monasteries 
comes  within  the  cognizance  of  this  congregation. 

CONGREGATION  ON  THE  TRIDENTINE 
DECREES.  At  the  close  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
council  of  Trent  in  the  sixteenth  conturj',  Pope  Pius 
IV.  appointed  certain  cardinals,  who  had  been  pre- 
sent and  assisted  in  its  deliberations,  to  superintend 
the  execution  of  its  decrees,  strictly  enjoining  that 
these  decrees  should  be  observed  in  their  literal 
sense,  and  proliibiting  all  glosses  by  way  of  inter- 
preting them.  Sixtus  V.  established  this  congi-ega- 
tion,  empowering  it  to  interpret  all  points  of  disci- 
pline, but  not  of  doctrine.  It  meets  once  a-week  at 
the  palace  of  the  senior  cardinal,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  a  cardinal  appointed  by  the  Pope,  and  who 
along  with  th;  office  receives  a  large  pension.  To 
be  a  member  of  this  congregation  is  regarded  as  a 
high  honour,  and  therefore  eagerly  coveted. 

CONGREGATIONALISTS,  a  large  and  flour- 
ishing body  of  professing  Christians  in  Britain  and 
America,  whose  great  distinctive  principle  concerns 
the  scriptural  constitution  of  a  Christian  church. 
This  denomination,  also  termed  Independents,  ob- 
ject equally  to  the  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian 
forms  of  church  government.  In  their  view  every 
particular  society  of  visible  professors,  who  agree 
to  w'alk  together  in  the  faith  and  order  of  the  gos- 
pel, is  a  complete  church,  having  the  power  of 
government  and  discipline  within  itself,  and  inde- 
pendent of  all  other  congregations,  being  responsible 
for  all  its  actings  only  to  the  great  Head  of  the 
church.  Another  distinctive  principle,  which  may 
be  considered  as  arising  out  of  that  which  we  have 
just  noticed,  is,  that  the  whole  power  of  government 
is  vested  in  the  assembly  of  the  faithful.  On  these 
two  principles,  if  indeed  they  can  be  considered  as 
distinct  from  each  other,  rests  the  whole  system  of 
Congregationalism  or  Independency.  The  terms 
Church  and  Conrjrefjatwn,  then,  this  Ijody  of  Chris- 
tians consider  as  synonymous.  Accordingly,  Church, 
when  used  in  Scripture,  is  regarded  by  Congrega- 
tionalists  as  in  no  case  applicable  to  an  aggregate  of 
individual  assemblies,  but  that  whenever  more  than 
one  sucli  assembly  is  referred  to,  the  plural  "  churches" 
is  invariably  employed.  The  churcli  they  believe 
to  be  composed  of  true  believers,  hence  the  utmost 
strictness  is  exercised  in  the  admission  of  church 
member.?,  evidence  being  required  sufficient  to  sa- 


tisfy the  church,  not  simply  of  a  credible  profession 
of  Christianity,  as  in  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian 
churches,  but  of  a  saving  operation  of  Divine  grace 
in  the  soul.  Every  church  thus  constituted  has  the 
power  to  choose  its  own  office-bearers,  to  admit,  re- 
ject, or  excommunicate  its  own  members,  and  to 
raise  and  administer  its  own  fmids.  In  all  matters 
which  come  under  the  consideration  of  the  church, 
every  member  has  a  voice,  that  is,  every  male  mem- 
ber, although  in  some  Congregationalist  churches, 
female  members  arc  regarded  as  on  an  equal  footing 
with  males  in  this  re.spect.  All  authority  is  vested 
in  the  entire  membership  of  tlie  church,  the  office- 
bearers and  members  being  on  an  equality  in  right  of 
government ;  and  from  the  decision  of  each  indivi- 
dual church  there  is  no  appeal. 

The  Congregationalists  maintain,  that  Scripture 
warrants  no  more  than  two  kinds  of  church  office- 
bearers, bishops  or  pastors,  to  care  for  the  spiritual, 
and  deacons  to  manage  the  temporal  affairs  of  the 
church.  It  is  left  wholly  to  the  discretion  of  each 
church  to  elect  one  or  more  pastors,  no  fixed  rule 
being  laid  down,  as  they  conceive,  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, to  regulate  the  number  of  pastors.  AU  that 
is  required,  in  their  view,  to  constitute  a  valid  call 
to  the  ministr\-,  is  simply  an  invitation  issued  by  any 
individual  church  to  take  the  pastorate  over  them, 
and  the  mere  acceptance  of  such  an  invitation  gives 
full  authority  to  preacli  and  admini'^ter  the  sacra- 
ments. But  after  this  election  and  invitation  given 
and  accepted,  an  ordination  of  the  newly  chosen 
pastor  takes  place,  conducted  by  the  ministers  of  the 
neighbouring  churches.  The  precise  nature  of  this 
service  among  the  Congregationalists  is  thus  laid 
down  in  a  tract  issued  by  the  Congregational  Union 
of  England  :  "  In  the  ordination  of  a  Congregational 
pastor,  there  is  no  assumption  of  anything  resem- 
bling hierarchical  authority.  By  this  proceeding  it 
is  not  professed  that  office  is  conferred,  chai-acter 
imparted,  gifts  bestowed,  or  authority  conveyed.  It 
is  an  affair  of  order  and  no  more.  It  declares  and 
assm-es  the  due  observance  of  godly  order  in  all  the 
preceding  steps  by  which  the  ordained  pastor  has 
entered  on  his  work.  It  completes  and  solemnizes 
his  actual  entrance  on  all  pastoral  engagements.  Or- 
dination among  Congregationalists  stands  in  (he  same 
relation  to  the  sacred  office  tliat  inaugural  solemni- 
ties hold  in  respect  to  civil  offices.  Coronation  does 
not  mahe  a  king.  It  solenmizes  the  entrance  on 
kingly  dignities  and  functions  of  him  who  is  already 
king,  by  laws  and  rights  which  coronation  does  not 
impart,  or  even  confirm,  but  only  recognizes,  cele- 
brates, and  publishes."  From  this  statement,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  authoritative,  it  is  plain  that  the 
authority  of  a  pastor  flows  exclusively  from  the  elec- 
tion by  a  church,  and  th.at  election  is  not  restricted 
to  any  particular  class  of  men ;  any  person  being 
eligible  to  the  office  of  pastor  whom  the  particular 
church  thinks  fittci?  to  edify  them  by  his  gifts  and 
qualifications.     While  such  is  the  abstract  theory  of 
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Congregationalism,  an  ecliicated  ministry  is  viewed 
by  tliis  body  as  of  higli  importance,  and,  according- 
ly, almost  all  their  ministers  have  been  trained  at 
tiie  Theological  Academies  and  Colleges  which  have 
been  founded  specially  for  this  purpose.  And  yet 
while  they  believe  in  the  scriptural  authority  of  the 
pastoral  office,  they  maintain  that  not  the  pastors 
only,  but  any  others  of  the  clun"ch-members,  who 
may  be  possessed  of  the  requisite  gifts,  may,  with 
the  ntmost  propriety,  be  allowed  to  exhort  the 
brethren. 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  theory  of  Congrcga- 
tioiiahsm,  it  is  obvious  that  the  existence  of  Estab- 
lished churches  is  inconsistent  with  it,  as  interfering 
with  the  self-government  of  churches,  and  supersed- 
ing, by  the  endowments  of  the  state,  the  spontaneous 
exertions  of  Christians  to  maintain  and  propagate 
the  truth.  On  the  members  of  each  individual  church 
rests  the  i-esponsibilitynot  onlyof  supportingordinan- 
ces  among  themselves,  but  of  doing  tlieir  uttermost 
for  the  propagation  of  Christianity  throughout  the 
world.  At  first  sight  it  might  appear  likely  that 
the  independency  of  the  churches  might  prevent  them 
from  co-operating  with  each  other  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Practically,  however,  it  is  far  other- 
wise. The  power  of  self-control  rests  in  each  indi- 
vidual church ;  neither  are  the  churches  connected 
together  by  subscription  to  any  human  creeds,  articles, 
or  confessions,  and  yet  tlie  most  pleasing  uniformity 
is  observed  among  Congregationalist  churches,  both 
in  doctrine  and  practice.  Tliis  may  possibly  have 
arisen  from  the  voluntary  associations  for  brotlierly 
intercourse  and  advice,  which  are  held  among  the 
pastors  of  the  churches  usually  of  each  county. 
Such  associations,  synods,  or  assemblies,  the  Con- 
gregationalists  do  not  consider  unlawful,  if  they  be 
not  "  intrusted,"  to  use  the  language  of  the  Savoy 
Conference,  "  with  any  church  power  ]iroperly  so 
called,  or  with  any  jurisdiction  over  the  churches 
themselves,  to  exercise  any  censures,  or  to  impose 
their  determination  on  the  churches  or  officers."  Such 
was  the  principle  held  by  the  Independents  so  far 
back  as  1658  ;  and  in  tlie  same  spirit  the  Congrega- 
tional Union  of  England  and  Wales  was  established 
in  1831.  Thus  Christian  sympathy  and  co-opera- 
tion among  tlie  churches  are  secured,  they  believe, 
without  the  evils  and  disadvantages  arising  from 
a  forced  confonnity.  The  following  principles  of 
church  order  and  discipline  are  maintained  by  the 
CongregationaUsts  of  England  and  Wales,  as  set 
forth  in  a  '  Declaration  of  Faith,  Order,  and  Disci- 
pline' issued  by  the  Congregational  Union  m  1833  : 

"  I.  The  Coiigi'egational  chm-ches  hold  it  to  be  the 
will  of  Christ  that  true  believers  should  voluntarily 
assemble  together  to  observe  religious  ordinances,  to 
promote  mutual  edification  and  holiness,  to  perpe- 
tuate and  propagate  the  Gospel  in  the  world,  and  to 
advance  the  glory  and  worship  of  God  through  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  that  each  society  of  believers,  having 
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these  objects  in  view  in  its  formation,  is  properly  a 
Christian  church. 

"  II.  They  believe  that  the  New  Testament  con- 
tains, either  in  the  form  of  express  statute,  or  in 
the  example  and  practice  of  apostles  and  apostolic 
churches,  all  the  articles  of  faitli  necessary  to  be  be- 
lieved, and  all  the  principles  of  order  and  discipline 
requisite  for  constituting  and  governing  Christian 
societies;  and  that  human  traditions,  fathers  and 
councils,  canons  and  creeds,  possess  no  authority  over 
the  laith  and  practice  of  Christians. 

"  III.  They  acknowledge  Christ  as  the  only  Head 
of  the  church,  and  tlie  officers  of  each  church  under 
Him,  as  ordained  to  administer  His  laws  impartially 
to  all ;  and  their  only  appeal,  in  all  questions  touch- 
ing their  religious  faith  and  practice,  is  to  the  Sacred 
Scriptures. 

"  IV.  They  believe  that  the  New  Testament  autho- 
rizes every  Christian  church  to  elect  its  own  officers,  to 
manage  all  its  own  aft'airs,  and  to  stand  independent 
of,  and  irresponsible  to,  all  authority,  saving  that  only 
of  the  Supreme  and  Divine  Head  of  the  church,  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

"  V.  They  believe  that  the  only  officers  placed  by 
the  apostles  over  individual  churches,  are  the  bish- 
ops or  pastors,  and  the  deacons ;  the  number  of  these 
being  dependent  upon  the  numbers  of  the  church ; 
and  that  to  these,  as  the  officers  of  the  church,  is 
committed  respectively  the  administration  of  its  spi- 
ritual and  temporal  concerns,  subject,  liowcver,  to  the 
approbation  of  the  church. 

"  VI.  They  believe  that  no  persons  should  be  re- 
ceived as  members  of  Christian  churches,  but  such  as 
make  a  credible  profession  of  Christianity,  are  living 
according  to  its  precepts,  and  attest  a  willingness  to 
be  subject  to  its  discipline  ;  and  that  none  should  be 
excluded  from  the  fellowship  of  the  church,  but  such 
as  deny  the  faith  of  Christ,  violate  his  laws,  or  re- 
fuse to  submit  themselves  to  the  discipline  which  the 
word  of  God  enforces. 

"  VII.  The  power  of  admission  into  any  Christian 
church,  and  rejection  from  it,  they  believe  to  be 
vested  in  the  church  itself,  and  to  be  exercised  only 
through  the  medium  of  its  own  officers. 

"  VIII.  They  believe  that  Christian  churches 
should  statedly  meet  for  the  celebration  of  public 
worship,  for  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  for  the  sanctification  of  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

"  IX.  They  believe  that  the  power  of  a  Christian 
church  is  purely  spiritual,  and  should  in  no  way  be 
corrupted  by  union  with  temporal  or  civil  power. 

"  X.  They  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Christian 
churches  to  hold  communion  with  each  other,  to  en- 
tertain an  enlarged  atl'ection  for  each  other,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  same  body,  and  to  co-operate  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  Cliristian  cause ;  but  that  no  church, 
nor  union  of  churches,  has  any  right  or  power  to  in- 
terfere with  the  faith  or  discipline  of  any  other 
church,  further  than  to  separate  from  such  as,  in 
faith  or  practice,  depart  from  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
2t* 
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"  XI.  Tliey  believe  that  it  is  the  privilege  and 
duty  of  every  church  to  call  forth  such  of  its  mem- 
bers as  may  appear  to  be  qualified,  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  susfaiu  the  otlice  of  the  ministry ;  and  that 
Chi-istian  churches  unitedly  ought  to  consider  the 
maintenance  of  the  Christian  mmistry  in  an  adequate 
degree  of  learning,  as  one  of  its  especial  cares ;  that 
the  cause  of  the  Gospel  may  be  both  honourably 
sustained  and  constantly  promoted. 

"  XII.  They  believe  that  church  officers,  whether 
bishops  or  deacons,  should  be  chosen  by  the  free 
voice  of  the  church ;  but  that  their  dedication  to  the 
duties  of  their  office  should  take  place  with  special 
prayer,  and  by  solemn  designation,  to  which  most  of 
the  churches  add  the  imposition  of  hands  by  tliose 
already  in  office. 

"  XIII.  They  believe  that  the  fellowship  of  every 
Christian  thurch  should  be  so  liberal  as  to  admit  to 
communion  in  the  Lord's  Supper  all  whose  faith  and 
godliness  are,  on  the  whole,  midoubted,  though  con- 
scientiously difleriiig  in  points  of  minor  importance  ; 
and  that  this  outward  sign  of  fraternity  in  Clirist 
shoidd  be  co-extensive  with  the  fraternity  itself, 
though  without  involving  any  compliances  wliich 
conscience  would  deem  to  be  sinful." 

The  originator  of  the  Congregationalist  body  is 
generally  said  to  be  Ilobert  Brown,  tlie  founder  of 
the  sect  of  Brownists  (which  see),  wlio  organized 
a  church  in  England  in  1583.  It  is  not  ludikely, 
however,  that  at  a  still  earlier  period  churches  on  the 
Congregationalist  principles  existed  in  England,  and 
it  is  worthy  of  note, that  in  Cranmer's  Bible,  the  word 
ccclesia,  whicli  is  now  translated  "  church,"  is  nni- 
formly  rendered  "  congregation."  Brown,  along  with 
the  other  CongregationaUst  principles  wliich  he  held, 
denied  the  supremacy  of  the  Queen  over  the  church, 
and  declared  the  Establishment  to  be  an  unscriptural 
church.  With  the  view  of  propagating  his  opinions 
the  more  extensively,  he  published  a  series  of  tracts 
explanatory  of  his  principles.  These  were  scattered 
far  and  wide  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  govern- 
ment, who  put  to  death  several  individuals,  for  what 
was  in  their  eyes  an  unpardonable  crime,  denying  the 
Queen's  supremacy.  Persecuted  in  England,  a  number 
who  held  Independent  principles  took  refuge  in  Hol- 
land, where  they  planted  Congregationalist  churches 
in  Amsterdam,  Leyden,  and  other  cities,  which  con- 
tinued to  flourisli  for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 
Su-  Walter  Raleigh,  in  1.592,  estimated  the  number  of 
Brownists  in  England  at  twenty  thousand.  In  the 
time  of  the  Connnonwealth  they  took  the  name  of 
Independents,  probably  from  the  peculiarity  wliich 
distinguished  their  churches  from  all  Established 
churches,  that  tliey  were  independent  of  all  external 
interference  or  control.  The  As.sembly  of  Divines, 
which  met  at  Westminster  in  1643,  numbered  five 
loading  Independent  ministers  among  its  members. 
Though  men  of  weight  and  iullueuce  in  their  own 
body,  these  live  "  dissenting  brethren,"  as  tliey  were 
called,  were  unable  to  resist  the  overwhelming  num- 


bers of  the  Presbyterians,  and  were  obliged,  there- 
fore, to  content  themselves  with  drawing  up  a  protest 
under  the  name  of  '  Apologetic  Narration,'  which 
was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1644. 
The  tide  of  opinion  ran  strong  against  them,  botli  in 
the  Assembly  and  in  Parliament.  The  divine  au- 
thority of  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  govern- 
ment was  maintained  with  such  keenness  and  deter- 
mination, that  the  Independents  were  contented  to 
plead  for  simple  toleration  and  indulgence.  It  was 
at  this  period  that  Jlilton  produced  his  '  Areopagi- 
tica,'  which  was  principally  instrumental  in  changing 
the  whole  course  of  public  opinion.  The  Presbyte- 
rian party  now  rapidly  declined  in  influence  and  fa- 
vour. The  plan  which  had  been  formed  of  estab- 
lisliing  Presbytery  all  over  England  was  defeated. 
Tln-ough  the  influence  of  Cromwell,  who  favoured  the 
Independents,  that  party  rose  into  favour  with  all 
classes  of  the  people,  and  with  John  Owen  at  their 
head,  they  rapidly  gained  the  confidence  of  the  coiui- 
try,  rising  to  the  highest  places  in  the  government, 
and  becoming  a  strong  political  faction. 

Nor  were  the  Independents  less  influential  as  a  re- 
ligious body  in  England.  They  were  both  numerous 
and  powerful,  but,  notwithstanding  the  advantages 
which  they  now  possessed,  they  felt  their  influence 
over  the  community  to  be  not  a  little  diminished 
in  consequence  of  the  indefinite  character  of  their 
doctrinal  opinions.  A  regularly  drawn  up  confes- 
sion of  faith  seemed  in  these  circumstances  to  be 
imperatively  called  for,  and  in  order  to  prepare  and 
publish  such  a  document,  a  conference  or  synod  of 
the  body  was  held  in  1658  at  the  Savoy,  in  the 
Strand,  London.  This  memorable  assembly  con- 
sisted of  ministers  and  lay  delegates,  representing  the 
various  Independent  churches  throughout  England, 
and  after  careful  examination,  they  sent  forth  a 
"  Declaration  of  the  Faith  and  Order  owned  and 
practised  hi  the  Congregational  Churches  in  Eng- 
land," which  was  simply  a  republication  of  the 
Westminster  Confession,  with  the  omission  of  such 
passages  as  favoured  Presbyterianism,  and  tlie  addi- 
tion of  an  entire  chapter  supporting  Independency. 

The  decUne  of  the  Congregationalists  in  political 
importance  commenced  with  the  Kestoration  in  1660, 
and  when  the  Act  of  Uniformity  jiassed  in  1662, 
they,  in  common  with  other  Non-conformists,  were 
subjected  to  much  sullering.  But  amid  all  the  per- 
secution to  which  they  were  exposed,  they  increased 
in  numbers  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  seem  to  have 
actually  outnumbered  tlie  Presbyterians.  The  pass- 
ing of  the  Act  of  Toleration  in  1689,  brought  relief 
to  the  Independents  as  well  as  other  Dissenters. 
They  now  began  to  be  more  reconciled  to  the  Pres- 
byterians, and  at  length,  in  1691,  heads  of  agreement 
were  drawn  up  with  a  view  to  bring  about  an  accom- 
modation between  the  two  parties.  The  great  dis- 
senting bodies  now  made  common  cause  with  one 
another,  and  the  Baptists,  I'rcsbytcrians,  and  Inde- 
pendents,  lirst  in   1G96.   ai>i  afterwards  in    1730, 
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formed  themselves  into  a  united  body  under  the 
name  of  tlie  Three  Denomhiations,  who  still  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  approaching  the  throne  as  one  body, 
and  consult  together  from  time  to  time  for  the  gen- 
eral interest  of  Dissenters.  From  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  in  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy, 
Presbyterianism  gradually  lost  footing  in  England, 
while  the  Congregationalists  were  yearly  growing  in 
numbers  and  importance.  This  progiTSsive  improve- 
ment of  the  latter  denomination  has  been  sustained 
down  to  the  present  day,  when,  of  all  the  various 
bodies  of  Dissenters  in  England,  they  are  beyond 
all  doubt  the  most  numerous  and  influential.  AVhat- 
ever  opinions  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  scriptural 
authority  of  the  Congregational  system,  its  success 
in  England  cannot  for  a  moment  be  questioned. 
Some  of  the  brightest  names  in  theological  literature, 
such  as  AYatts,  and  Henry,  and  Doddridge,  adorn  the 
pages  of  its  history.  From  its  academies,  under  the 
tutorship  of  such  men  as  Pye  Smith,  Burder,  and  Har- 
ris, have  come  forth  a  host  of  men  of  ability,  piety, 
scholarship,  and  zeal,  such  as  would  do  honour  to  any 
church  in  any  country  under  heaven.  The  London 
j\Iissionary  Society,  which  was  mainly  founded,  and 
continues  to  be  mainly  supported,  by  Congrcgation- 
alist  ministers  and  laymen,  forms  a  standing  evidence 
of  the  Christian  energy,  and  efficiency,  and  zeal  of 
this  highly  respected  and  respectable  denomination 
of  English  Dissenters.  liy  the  last  census  in  1851, 
the  number  of  Congregationalist  churches  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  was  reported  as  amounting  to  3,244, 
witli  accommodation  for  1,0G3,1.36  persons. 

CONGPtEGATIOXALlSTS  (Ameiiican).  The 
father  of  Congregationahsm  in  America  seems  to 
have  been  a  worthy  Non-conformist  minister  named 
John  Pobinson.  Little  is  known  of  the  early  his- 
toiy  of  this  individual.  We  first  hear  of  him  as  pas- 
tor of  a  dissenting  church  in  the  north  of  England, 
somewhere  about  the  commencement  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  His  congregation  was  formed  in 
troublous  times,  and  both  he  and  they  were  sub- 
jected to  so  much  annoyance  in  conse(luence  of  their 
Non-conformist  principles,  that  they  formed  the  re- 
solution of  leaving  England  in  a  body,  and  taking 
refuge  in  Holland,  which  at  that  period  was  the 
asylum  of  the  persecuted.  It  was  not  so  easy  to 
accomplish  their  object,  however,  as  they  had  at  first 
anticipated.  Their  first  attempt  to  escape  was  de- 
feated, and  the  whole  company  were  lodged  in  pri- 
son. A  second  attempt  was  more  successful,  for  a 
part  of  the  church  reached  Amsterdam  in  safety. 
Mr.  Kobinson  and  the  remainder  of  the  church,  in 
the  spring  ot  1608,  made  another  effort  to  escape 
and  join  their  friends  in  Holland.  Their  plans 
were  laid  in  the  utmost  secresy.  The  company 
assembled  on  a  barren  heath  in  Lincolnshire,  and 
embarked  on  board  a  vessel  under  cloud  of  dark- 
ness. The  night  was  st(»-my,  and  while  some  of 
the  party  were  still  waiting  on  the  shore  the  re- 
turn of  a  boat  which  had  conveyed  some  of  their 


companions  to  the  ship,  a  company  of  horsemen 
appeared  in  pursuit,  and  apprehended  a  number 
of  the  weeping  women  and  children.  After  some 
little  delay,  however,  they  were  set  at  liberty,  and 
the  whole  company  of  emigrants,  with  Robinson  at 
their  head,  set  sail  for  the  shores  of  Holland.  On 
their  arrival  they  joined  the  church  at  Amsterdam, 
but  in  the  course  of  a  year,  owing  to  the  dissensions 
which  had  broken  out  among  its  members,  they  re- 
moved to  Lej'den,  where  they  founded  a  church  on 
Independent  principles.  Their  luuubers  were  speed- 
ily increased  by  the  arrival  of  additional  immigrants 
from  England,  and  in  a  short  time  the  church  num- 
bered three  hundred  communicants.  For  ten  years 
Mr.  Robinson  continued  to  labour  in  Leyden,  where 
his  talents  were  so  highly  appreciated,  that,  at  the 
request  of  the  Calvinistic  professors  in  the  university 
of  that  place,  he  engaged  in  a  public  dispute  with 
Episcopius,  the  champion  of  the  Arminians,  whom 
he  signally  vanquished.  The  principles  of  the 
church  at  Leyden  were  of  a  strictly  Congregational- 
ist character,  as  appears  from  the  following  sum- 
mary of  them  contained  in  Belknap's  Life  of 
Robinson : 

"  1.  That  no  church  ought  to  consist  of  more  mem- 
bers than  can  conveniently  meet  together  for  wor- 
ship and  discipline. 

"2.  That  any  church  of  Christ  is  to  consist  only 
of  such  as  appear  to  believe  in,  and  obey  him. 

"  3.  Tliat  any  competent  number  of  such  have  a 
right,  when  conscience  obliges  them,  to  form  them- 
selves into  a  distinct  church. 

"  4.  That  this  incorporation  is  by  some  contract 
or  covenant,  express  or  implied. 

"  5.  That,  being  thus  incorporated,  they  have  a 
right  to  choose  their  own  officers. 

"  6.  That  these  officers  are  pastors  or  teaching 
elders,  ruling  elders,  and  deacons. 

"  7.  That  elders  being  chosen,  and  ordained,  have 
no  power  to  rule  the  church,  but  by  consent  of  the 
brethren. 

"  8.  That  all  elders,  and  all  churches,  are  equal  in 
respect  of  powers  and  privileges. 

"9.  With  respect  to  ordinances,  they  hold  that 
baptism  is  to  be  administered  to  visible  believers 
and  their  infant  children ;  but  they  admitted  only 
the  children  of  communicants  to  baptism.  That  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  to  be  received  sitting  at  the  table. 
(Wliilst  they  were  in  Holland  they  received  it  every 
Lord's  day.)  That  ecclesiastical  censures  were 
wholly  spiritual,  and  not  to  be  accompanied  witl- 
temporal  penalties. 

"  10.  They  admitted  no  holy  days  but  the  Chris 
tian  Sabbath,  though  they  had  occasionally  days  of 
fasting  and  thanksgiving;  and  final!}-,  they  i-enounce<f 
all  right  of  human  invention  or  imposition  in  reli 
gious  matters." 

In  the  year  1G17,  Mr.  Robinson  and  his  church 
began  to  think  of  emigrating  to  America,  partly 
from  a  wish  that  their  cinldren  might  be  preserved 
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from  the  immorality  ami  licentiousness  which  at  that 
time  unhappily  prevailed  in  Holland,  and  partly  from 
a  desire  to  found  on  the  far  distant  Transatlantic 
shores  a  purely  Cliristian  colony.  Having  fully  con- 
sidered the  matter,  tliey  tixed  upon  Virginia  as  the 
place  of  their  settlement,  and  having  sent  two  of 
tlieir  number  to  make  all  necessary  arrangements, 
they  succeeded  iu  1G19  in  procuring  a  patent,  and  by 
a  contract  with  some  mercliants  in  London,  they  ob- 
tahied  sufficient  money  to  enable  the  entire  church 
to  cross  the  Atlantic.  The  vessels  provided,  how- 
ever, were  found  not  to  bo  large  enough  to  contain  the 
whole  company,  and,  accordingly,  a  portion  set  sail 
headed  by  Elder  Brewster,  leaving  Mr.  Robinson 
and  the  majority  of  the  church  still  at  Leyden.  On 
reaching  America  the  exiles  settled  at  Plymouth  in 
New  England,  where  the  first  Congregationalist 
church  ever  formed  in  America,  was  organized  iu 
1G20.  For  ten  years  it  stood  alone,  the  new  settlers 
being  called  to  encounter  many  difficulties,  and  to 
endure  many  privations,  but  persevering  with  un- 
flinching courage  in  maintaining  tlieir  principles, 
amid  all  opposition.  In  1G29,  a  new  settlement  was 
formed  at  Salem,  consisting  cliietly  of  Puritans,  who 
had  emigrated  from  England,  but  the  church  was 
organized  on  a  strictly  Congregational  footing.  For 
several  years  Elder  Brewster  officiated  as  pastor  of 
tlie  church  at  Plymouth,  with  the  single  exception  of 
administering  tlie  sacraments.  In  1625,  Mr.  Robin- 
son, who  had  remained  at  Leyden,  died  there,  and 
the  church  after  his  death  was  broken  up,  a  part  of 
the  members  going  to  Amsterdam,  and  a  part  after- 
wards joining  their  friends  across  tlie  Atlantic. 

Cliurclies  now  began  to  be  formed  in  various  parts 
of  New  England  on  the  model  of  that  at  Plymouth. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  1633,  that,  on  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Colton,  some  general  plans  were  introduced  em- 
bracing all  the  cliurclies  wliich  from  tliat  time  took 
the  name  of  Congregational.  As  colonies  were 
planted  by  the  pilgrims,  cliurclies  were  organized,  but 
religious  and  political  institutions  were  strangely 
blended  in  one  confused  mass.  The  principles  of 
enlightened  toleration  seem  to  have  been  as  yet  nei- 
ther known  nor  recognized.  Thus  we  find  Roger 
Williams  banished  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  Mas- 
sachusetts for  asserting  the  principle  of  unlimited  to- 
leration of  all  distinctions  and  shades  of  religious 
opinions. 

In  1637  commenced  the  famous  controversy  re- 
specting Antinomianism.  (See  Antinomians.)  The 
facts  were  shortly  these  :  "  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  the 
promulgator  and  chief  defender  of  Antinomian  tenets, 
seems  to  have  maintained,  according  to  the  summary 
of  her  oiiinions  in  Neal,  '  that  believers  in  Christ  are 
personally  united  with  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  that  com- 
mands to  work  out  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling 
belong  to  none  but  such  as  are  under  the  covenant 
of  works ;  tliat  sanctilication  is  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  a  good  state ;  and  that  immediiite  revela- 
'.ions  about  future  events  arc  to  be  believed  as  e(iually 


infallible  with  the  Scriptures.'  These  opinions  soon 
became  the  absorbing  topics  of  discussion,  and  di- 
vided the  whole  colony  into  two  parties,  such  as 
were  for  a  covenant  of  works,  and  such  as  were  for 
a  covenant  of  grace.  As  the  quarrel  continued  to 
rage  with  constantly  increasing  violence,  a  synod 
was  called,  wliich  met  at  Newtown.  This  was  the 
first  synod  convened  in  New  England.  It  was  com- 
posed of  the  ministers  and  messengers  or  delegates  of 
tlie  several  churches.  There  were  also  present  certain 
magistrates  '  who  were  allowed  not  only  to  hear,  but  to 
speak  if  they  had  a  mind.'  The  sj-nod  unanimously 
condemned  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  opinions.  But  she 
and  her  followers,  not  being  satisfied  with  tins  deci- 
sion, and  continuing  to  promulgate,  with  new  zeal, 
their  sentiments,  recourse  was  had  to  the  civil  power, 
and  she  was  banished  to  Rhode  Island.  She  subse- 
quently retired  to  the  territory  of  New  Amsterdam, 
where  slie  perished  by  the  hands  of  tlie  Indians.  Mr. 
Wheelwright,  a  clergyman  of  Boston  who  had  em- 
braced her  opinions,  subsequently  renounced  tliem, 
and  lier  party,  at  least  in  name,  became  extinct." 

The  churches  had  now  become  numerous  and 
strong,  and  the  importance  of  a  native  educated 
ministry  began  to  be  felt.  Harvard  College  was, 
therefore,  founded  in  IG3S.  Mucli  attention  began 
to  be  directed  to  the  education  of  the  young,  and,  as 
early  as  1646,  common  schools  were  established  In- 
law, and  provision  was  made  for  their  support  in  all 
the  towns  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts. 
No  public  provision  was  made  for  schools  in  Ply- 
mouth till  some  years  after,  but  tlie  children  were 
taught  by  teachers  employed  by  the  parents.  Each 
church  being,  according  to  the  principles  of  Congre- 
gationalism, independent  of  every  other,  the  question 
arose,  wliat  were  the  duties  which  churches  owed  to 
one  another.  The  matter  was  discussed  in  a  synod 
held  about  this  time  for  mutual  consultation  and  ad- 
vice, and  the  duties  of  cliurclies  to  one  another  were 
thus  laid  down  in  what  was  called  the  Cambridge 
Platform,  adopted  in  1648,  and  again  sanctioned  in 
the  synod  held  at  Boston  in  1662  : — 

1.  Hearty  care  and  prayer  one  for  another.  2.  By 
way  of  relief  in  case  of  want,  either  temporal  or 
spiritual.  3.  By  giving  an  account  one  to  another  cif 
their  public  actions  when  it  is  orderly  desired,  ami 
in  upholding  each  other,  in  inflicting  censure  and 
other  acts  of  church  government.  4.  Seeking  and 
giving  help  to  each  other  in  case  of  divisions,  con- 
tentions, dilficult  (juestions,  errors  and  scandals,  and 
also  in  ordination,  translation,  and  deposition  of  min- 
isters. 5.  Giving  aid  to  another  church  in  cases  of 
error,  scandal,  &e.,  even  though  they  should  bo  far 
neglect  their  duty  as  not  to  seek  such  aid.  6.  Ad- 
monishing one  another  when  there  is  need  and  cause 
for  it,  and  after  due  means  with  patience  used,  with- 
drawing from  a  church  or  peccant  party  therein, 
which  obstinately  persists  in  error  or  scandal.  These 
rules  are  carried  into  ell'ect  by  means  of  either  tem- 
porary or  standing  councils  of  the  churches. 
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Previous  to  tliis  synod  the  churches  of  New  Eng- 
laiirl  liad  never  agreed  upon  any  luiiibrm  scheme  of 
discipline.  Soon  after  the  dissolution  of  this  synod, 
the  Anabaptists  appeared  in  JIassachusetts,  followed 
by  the  Quakers,  but  both  were  treated  with  the 
utmost  barbarity,  many  of  them  being  banished  be- 
yond the  bonnds  of  the  state,  some  whipped,  some 
fined  and  imprisoned,  and  a  few  even  put  to  death. 
About  the  same  time  a  controversy  arose  among 
the  churches  as  to  the  proper  subjects  of  baptism, 
and,  in  particular,  whether  the  grandchildren  of 
church  members  had  a  right  to  the  ordinance.  The 
point  was  discussed  in  a  council  called  in  1657,  by 
the  colonies  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  the  colony  of  New  Haven. 
By  this  council  it  was  decided  that  those  who,  being 
grown  up  to  years  of  discretion,  and  who  being  of 
blameless  life,  understanding  the  grounds  of  religion, 
should  own  the  covenant  made  with  their  parents, 
by  entering  thereinto  in  their  proper  persons,  should 
have  the  ordinance  of  baptism  administered  to  their 
children.  Tliis  decision  was  not  regarded  as  sa- 
tisfactory, and  the  controversy  raged  more  keenly 
than  ever.  Another  council,  therefore,  was  sum- 
moned at  Boston,  and  the  decision  was  in  substance 
the  same,  that  all  baptized  persons  were  to  be  con- 
sidered members  of  the  church,  and  if  not  openly 
dissolute,  admitted  to  all  its  privileges,  except  par- 
taking of  the  Lord's  Supper.  This  decision,  which 
went  by  the  name  of  the  Half-way  Covenant,  was 
violently  opposed  by  Increase  Mather  of  Boston,  and 
several  of  the  most  distinguished  ministers  in  the 
colonies.  Tlie  Half-way  Covenant  system  continued 
in  operation  for  many  years,  and,  as  the  natural  con- 
sequence, the  churches  came  to  consist,  in  many 
places,  of  unregenerate  persons,  of  those  who  re- 
garded themselves,  and  were  regarded  by  others,  as 
unregenerate.  Finding  that  such  was  the  almost 
invariable  result  of  the  system,  it  was  laid  aside  after 
some  years'  painful  experience  in  all  tlio  orthodox 
Congregational  churches. 

The  Savoy  Confession  of  Faith,  which,  as  was 
mentioned  m  the  preceding  article,  was  adopted  in 
1C5S  by  the  English  Congregational  churches,  and 
which  was  in  effect  the  same  as  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith,  was  approved  by  a  synod  con- 
vened at  Boston  in  1680,  and  is  to  this  day  consi- 
dered in  America  as  a  correct  exposition  of  the  opi- 
nions of  the  Congregationalists.  New  articles  of 
disciphne  were  adopted  by  the  churches  of  Connec- 
ticut at  an  assembly  of  ministers  and  delegates  held 
at  Saybrook  in  1708.  The  "  Saybrook  Platform," 
as  it  is  generally  called,  was  evidently  a  compromise 
between  the  Presbyterian  and  the  Congi-egational 
principle.  It  diti'ers  from  the  "  Cambridge  Plat- 
fonn"  cliiefly  in  the  provision  tliat  it  makes  respect- 
ing councils  and  associations. 

In  course  of  time,  towards  1750,  Unitarian  prin- 
ciples became  extensively  diffused  in  the  Congre- 
gational   churches  of    the    United    States.      Some 


years  elapsed,  however,  before  an  open  separation 
took  place  between  the  Trinitarian  and  Unitarian 
churches.  At  length,  in  1785,  several  churches  in 
Boston  formally  declared  their  renunciation  of  the 
Confessions  of  Faith,  and  their  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  many  others,  all  of  which,  however,  still 
retained  the  Congregational  form  of  church  govern- 
ment.   Harvard  College  became  decidedly  Unitarian. 

The  American  Revolution  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
nection which  existed  between  the  Congregational 
system  of  church  polity  and  the  civil  power.  In 
none  of  the  new  constitutions  was  there  any  provi- 
sion made  for  the  support  of  a  particular  form  of 
worship  by  law.  Though  no  longer  supported,  or  even 
countenanced,  by  the  law,  Congregationalism  con- 
tinued to  make  rapid  progress  in  the  United  States. 
In  1801,  a  plan  of  union  was  adopted  between  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and 
the  General  Association  of  Connecticut,  with  a  view 
to  promote  union  and  harmony  in  those  new  settle- 
ments which  were  composed  of  inhabitants  from 
those  bodies.  By  this  plan  a  Congregational  church, 
if  they  settled  a  Presbyterian  minister,  might  still 
conduct  their  discipline  according  to  Congregational 
jiriuciples  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  Presbyterian 
Church,  with  a  Congregational  minister,  retained  its 
peculiar  discipline.  Under  these  regulations,  many 
new  churches  were  formed,  which,  after  a  time,  came 
nnder  the  jui-isdiction  of  the  General  Assembly.  In 
1837  this  plan  of  union  was  abrogated  by  that  body 
as  unconstitutional,  and  several  .synods,  which  had 
been  attached  to  it  in  consequence  of  the  plan,  were 
declared  to  be  out  of  the  ecclesiastical  connexion. 
In  the  following  year  (1838)  a  General  Assembly 
was  formed  under  the  name  of  the  Comtitutional 
Preshi/terian  CInirch,  which  recognizes  this  compro- 
mise between  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregationalist 
principles.  "  Congregationalism,"  Dr.  SchafT  tells 
us,  "  is  the  ruling  sect  of  the  six  North-eastern  States, 
and  has  exerted,  and  .still  exerts,  a  powerful  influence 
upon  the  religious,  social,  and  jiolitical  life  of  the 
whole  nation."  By  the  most  recent  accounts,  there 
are  2,449  churches  in  the  dilleront  States,  consisting 
of  207,608  members. 

CONGREGATIONALISTS  (Scottish).  The 
first  appearance  of  Congi'egationalist  principles  in 
Scotland  is  probably  to  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth.  At  that  stirring  period, 
when  Independency  had  obtained  favour  and  inlluence 
amongmultitudesof  all  classes  in  England,tlie  soldiers 
of  Oliver  Cromwell  carried  with  them  into  Scotland 
their  peculiar  religious  opuiions,  and  are  said  to  have 
formed  a  Congregationalist  Church  in  the  metropolis, 
which,  after  their  return  to  England,  gradually  dwin- 
dledaway,  and  in  a  short  time  was  dissolved.  With  this 
exception  the  sentiments  of  the  Congregationalists, 
though  they  had  taken  deep  loot  south  of  the  Tweed, 
seem  to  have  been  altogether  unrecognized  in  Scot- 
l.ind  for  a  long  period.  At  length,  in  1729,  Mr.  John 
Glas,  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  separated 
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from  tlic  communion  of  tliat  cliurdi,  and  published  a 
work  entitled  'Tlie  Testimony  of  the  King  of  Jlar- 
tvrs  concerning  liis  kinsdom,'  in  which  he  openly 
avowed  opinions  in  common  with  the  English  Inde- 
pendents, more  especially  as  developed  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Dr.  John  Owen.  In  consequence  of  his 
numerous  publications  in  explanation  and  delcnce  of 
his  views,  Mr.  Glas  succeeded  in  gaining  over 
many  converts,  and  several  churches  were  orga- 
nized in  different  parts  of  Scotland  on  strictly 
Independent  principles,  of  which  a  few  still  exist 
imder  the  name  of  Glassites  (which  see).  About 
the  year  1755,  Mr.  Kobert  Sandeman  published 
a  series  of  letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Hervey  on  the 
appearance  of  his  '  Theron  and  Aspasio,'  and  in 
the  course  of  his  animadversions,  the  author  main- 
tains the  principles  of  Scottish  Independency.  In 
consequence  of  the  prominent  part  which  Mr.  San- 
deman took  in  the  diffusion  of  Congregationalist 
views,  in  connexion,  however,  with  peculiar  opinions 
on  the  subject  of  saving  faith,  his  followers  received 
the  name  of  Sandemaniaks  (which  see).  In  ad- 
dition to  the  Glassites  and  Sanclemam'ans,  various 
Baptist  churches  were  formed  in  diflcrent  parts  of 
Scotland,  all  of  them  arranged  on  the  footing  of  Con- 
gregationabsm.  (See  Baptists,  Scottish).  About 
the  same  jieriod,  Mr.  David  Dale  of  New  Lanark, 
and  liis  friends,  zealous  in  the  cause  of  Indepen- 
dency, established  several  churches,  which  have  been 
often  termed  The  Old  Scots  Independents.  (See 
Daleites.)  These  churches,  though  dift'ering  from 
each  other  on  various  points,  were  all  of  them  Con- 
gi'egational. 

It  is  from  the  end  of  last  centuiy,  however,  that 
the  denomination  of  Scottish  Congregationahsts  pro- 
perly takes  its  origin.  Religion,  as  a  spiritual,  liv- 
ing, energetic  principle,  had  for  many  years  been 
palpablv  on  the  dechne  in  Scotland.  Coldness,  indif- 
ference, and  even  infidelity  prevailed  to  a  lamentable 
extent.  It  pleased  God,  however,  at  length  to  raise 
up  a  few  godly  men,  who,  not  contented  with  sighing 
and  praying  in  secret  over  the  darkness  wliicli  cov- 
ered the  land,  resolved  to  bestir  themselves  to  active 
exertion  in  arousing  the  careless,  and  turning  some 
at  least  from  the  bondage  of  Satan  to  the  service  of 
the  true  God.  "It  was  at  this  juncture,"  says  Mr. 
Ivinniburgh  in  his  Historical  Survey  of  Congrega- 
tionalism in  Scotland,  "  that  village  preaching  and 
extensive  itinerancies  were  entered  upon  by  Messrs. 
James  Ilaldane  and  John  Aikman.  Their  first 
attempt  was  made  at  the  collier  village  of  Gilmerton. 
Mr.  Hate,  a  preacher  from  Dr.  Bogue's  academy  at 
Gosport,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  John  Campbell, 
preached  at  the  village  for  two  Sabbath  evenings ; 
l)ut  he  being  obliged  to  leave  Edinburgh  for  a  time, 
there  was  no  one  to  supply  Gilmerton  on  the  third 
Sabbath  evening.  In  this  dilemma  Jlr.  J;uncs  Ilal- 
dane urged  Mr.  Aikman  to  preach.  At  first  he  would 
not  consent.  However,  ho  was  afterwards  g.-iiued 
over  by  Mr.  Ilaldane  telling  him,  tKat,  if  he  would 


officiate  on  the  first  Sabbath  evening,  Mr.  Ilaldane 
would  engage  to  do  so  upon  the  following  one.  This 
offer  touched  the  right  chord  in  Mr.  Aikman's  warm 
heart,  and  constrained  him  to  comply.  Mr.  Haldane 
accordingly  preached  on  the  Sabbath  evening  there- 
after. They  continued  to  supply  the  village  rcgu- 
larlv  in  rotation  for  several  Sabbath  evenings,  as  well 
as  on  a  week-day  evening ;  and  after  the  return  of 
Mr.  Rate  to  town,  the  tluxc  took  tlieir  regular  tnni.s 
in  preaching  at  the  village.  By  and  by  Messrs.  Hal- 
dane and  Aikman  began  to  think  of  extending  tlieir 
sphere  of  uscfidncss,  and  undertook  a  preaching  tour 
to  the  north.  These  brethren  were  laymen;  and 
laymen  preaching  like  ministers  was  a  novel  thing 
in  those  days.  More  marvellous  still,  they  were 
members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  ^■isiting  eveiT 
parish  that  lay  in  their  way,  and  preaching  in  the 
market-place  or  on  the  streets.  The  con-ectness  of 
their  views  of  the  jilan  of  salvation,  and  the  earnest- 
ness of  their  addresses,  gained  for  them  attention, 
and  secured  to  them  large  audiences.  They  had 
been  taught  by  the  religious  discussions  excited  by 
several  publications,  and  particularly  by  the  '  lilis- 
siouarv  Magazine,' — then  conducted  by  Jlr.  Ewing, 
while  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, — the  pro- 
priety of  engaging  in  itinerating  labours,  and  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  as  they  might  have  opportunity.  In 
that  miscellany  the  opinion  was  ably  maintained, 
that  it  was  the  right,  nay  the  duty,  of  every  Chris- 
tian man,  who  knew  the  Gospel  and  felt  its  power, 
and  who  could  state  it  with  persi.icuity,  to  declare  it 
to  his  fellow  sinners ;  an  assertion  which,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  it  met  with,  has  never  yet 
received  a  satisfactory  confutation.  The  discussion 
of  this  question  created  a  very  great  sensation  at  tlie 
time." 

Tlie  labours  of  these  godly  men  constituted  a  new 
era  in  the  religious  history  of  Scotland.  Symptoms 
of  revival  began  to  manifest  themselves  in  various 
parts  of  the  country ;  a  spirit  of  earnest  inquiry  de- 
veloped itself  in  many  minds  ;  dead  souls  were  quick- 
ened, and  not  a  few,  who  had  all  their  lives  been 
strangers  to  God  and  godliness,  gladly  heard  tlie 
word,  and  even  received  it  in  the  love  of  it.  In  the 
autumn  of  1797,  Mes.^rs.  James  Haldane  and  Aik- 
man set  out  on  a  preaching  tour  to  the  northern 
counties,  and  travelling  as  far  as  the  Orkney  Islands, 
they  proclaimed  their  Master's  message  with  such 
simplicity  and  power,  that  it  pleased  God,  by  the 
foolishness  of  preaching,  to  bring  great  numbers  to 
tlie  ,«aving  knowledge  of  the  truth.  The  report 
wliich  the  brethren  brought  of  the  low  state  of  re- 
ligion in  the  Highlands  and  Islands,  turned  the 
thoughts  of  many  zealous  Christians  towards  devising 
plans  for  tlie  supjily  of  the  religious  destitution 
which  prevailed  so  extensively  in  the  northern  conn- 
ties.  Mr.  Robert  Haldane,  in  particular,  who  hart 
recently  been  converted  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  hav- 
iug  been  di.-appointed  in  his  anxious  wish  to  found 
an  establishment  in  the  East  Indies  for  propagating 
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the  gospel,  turned  his  attention  to  the  state  of  reli- 
gion in  liis  native  lauJ,  and  resolved  to  employ  his 
fortune,  which  was  large,  in  diti'using  tlie  gospel 
through  tlie  benighted  districts  of  Scotland.  By 
means  of  his  zealous  endeavours,  and  those  of  some 
pious  individuals,  a  society  was  formed,  having  for 
its  object  the  dissemination  of  religious  knowledge 
at  liome.  To  accomplish  tliis  truly  benevolent  de- 
sign, pious  young  men  were  employed  as  eatechists, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  plant  and  superintend  evening 
schools  in  villages,  for  the  instruction  of  the  young 
in  the  elements  of  religious  truth;  while  several 
ministers  of  known  character  in  England  joined  with 
their  like-minded  Scottish  brethren  in  itinerating 
throughout  the  towns  and  villages,  carrying  the  glad 
news  of  salvation  through  the  blood  of  the  I^amb  to 
multitudes  who,  though  in  a  professedly  Christian 
country,  were,  nevertheless,  sitting  in  darkness,  and 
in  the  region  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

The  centre  point  of  this  zealous  Christian  move- 
ment was  Edinburgh,  and  while  pious  men  were  thus 
devising  plans  for  the  extension  of  the  gospel  in  the 
benighted  portions  of  the  land,  they  were  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  religious  destitution  of  the  metropolis  it- 
self. It  was  resolved  to  open  an  additional  place  of 
worship  in  the  city,  where  preaching  should  be  kept 
up  by  a  succession  of  devoted  evangelical  ministers 
of  all  denominations.  Accordingly,  in  the  summer 
of  1798,  the  Circus  was  opened  by  Mr.  Rowland 
Hill.  The  experiment  was  so  successful,  that  it  was 
determined  to  erect  a  large  place  of  worship,  to  be 
called  "  The  Tabernacle."  A  suitable  site  was  ob- 
tained at  the  head  of  Leith  "Walk,  where  a  church 
was  built  capable  of  containing  upwards  of  three 
thousand  persons,  which,  for  several  years,  was 
nearly  filled  every  Sabbath  with  a  most  attentive 
congi'ogation,  and  was  very  often  densely  crowded. 
The  whole  expense  of  this  large  structure,  all  the 
sittings  of  which  were  free,  was  defrayed  by  Mr. 
Robert  Haldane.  Thus  the  utmost  energy  and  ac- 
tivity characterized  the  movements  of  these  disinter- 
ested Christian  philanthropists,  who,  both  in  the 
city  and  throughout  the  country,  were  unwearied 
in  their  endeavom-s  to  win  souls  to  Christ.  It 
was  not  to  be  expected,  however,  that  their  efforts 
should  pass  without  reproach  on  the  part  of  such 
as  were  unable  to  appreciate  the  pure  and  lofty 
motives  by  which  they  were  actuated.  But  liow 
jjainful  was  it  for  them  to  find,  that  not  a  few,  both  of 
the  Presbyterian  Dissenters  and  Established  clergy, 
were  loud  in  denouncing  them.  Nor  was  this  oppo- 
sition manifested  by  individuals  alone,  but  even  by 
entire  bodies  of  professing  Christians.  Thus  the 
Relief  synod,  at  their  meeting  in  1798,  passed  a  de- 
cree to  the  effect,  "  That  no  minister  belonging  to 
this  body  shall  give  or  allow  his  pulpit  to  be  given 
to  any  person  who  has  not  attended  a  regular  course 
of  philosophy  and  divinity  in  some  of  the  universi- 
ties of  the  nation  ;  and  who  has  not  been  regularly 
licensed  to  preach  the    gospel."     This    decree  was 


obviously  levelled  against  the  itinerant  preachers, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that,  for  a  number  of  years, 
this  decision  remained  in  force  until,  as  Dr.  Struthers 
remarks,  "this  illiberal  act  was,  in  1811,  allowed  to 
drop  out  of  their  code  of  regulations  as  something  of 
which  they  were  ashamed."  In  the  same  spirit  the 
General  Associate  or  Antiburgher  synod,  "agreed 
unanimously  in  declaring,  that  as  lay  preaching  has 
no  warrant  in  the  Word  of  God,  and  as  the  synod 
lias  always  considered  it  their  duty  to  testify  against 
promiscuous  communion,  no  person,  imder  the  in- 
spection of  the  synod,  can  consistently  with  their 
pi-inciples  attend  upon,  or  give  countenance  to,  pub- 
lic preaching  by  any  who  are  not  of  our  communion. 
And  if  any  do  so,  they  ought  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
judicatories  of  the  church,  to  bring  them  to  a  sense 
of  their  offensive  conduct."  These  violent  denun- 
ciations, on  the  part  of  the  Dissenting  bodies,  were 
even  surpassed  by  those  which  were  given  forth  by 
the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  which,  in  the 
famous  Pastoral  Admonition  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  1799,  accused  the  itinerant  preachers  of  be- 
ing "  artful  and  designing  men,  disaffected  to  the 
civil  constitution  of  the  country,  holding  secret 
meetings,  and  abusing  the  name  of  liberty  as  a  cover 
for  secret  democracy  and  anarchy."  Such  unwar- 
ranted attacks  upon  men  who  were  imdeniably  zeal- 
ously affected  in  a  good  cause,  only  aroused  public 
sympathy  all  the  more  in  their  favour.  It  was  a 
quaint  but  just  remark  which  fell  from  Rowland  Hill 
at  the  time :  "  We  will  shine  all  the  brighter  for  the 
scrubbing  we  have  got  from  the  General  Assembly." 
In  the  midst  of  this  desperate  and  detennined 
opposition,  which  on  all  hands  assailed  the  promoters 
of  itinerant  pi-eaching,  the  first  Congi-egational  church 
was  formed,  a  small  number  of  pious  persons, 
amounting  to  no  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen,  hav- 
ing met  in  a  private  house  in  George  Street,  Edin- 
burgh, in  December  1798,  and  constituted  themselves 
into  a  church  for  Christian  fellowship.  This  was 
the  commencement  of  the  Circus  church,  of  which 
Jlr.  James  Haldane  was  chosen  the  pastor.  Mr. 
Aikman,  who  was  one  of  the  small  number  present  on 
that  occasion,  gave  the  following  account  some  years 
afterwards  of  the  principles  on  which  that  church 
was  founded  :  "  The  chief  principle  which  influenced 
the  minds  of  the  brethren,  who  I  believe  constituted 
the  majority  of  the  small  company  first  associated 
for  observing  divine  ordinances  in  the  Circus,  was 
the  indispensable  necessity  of  the  people  of  God 
being  separated  in  religious  fellowship  from  all  such 
societies  as  permitted  visible  vmbehevers  to  continue 
in  their  communion.  This  was  a  yoke  under  which 
we  had  long  groaned ;  and  we  hailed  with  gratitude 
to  God,  the  arrival  of  that  happy  day  when  we  first 
enjoyed  the  so  much  wished  for  privilege  of  separat- 
ing from  an  impure  communion,  and  of  uniting  ex- 
clusively with  those  whom  it  was  meet  and  fit  that 
we  should  judge  to  be  all  the  children  of  God.  Some 
of  our  dearest  brethren,  however,  did  not  unite  witV 
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us  on  this  principle.  Tliey  were  attaclied  indeed  to 
tlie  lellowsliip  of  tlie  saints,  and  would  by  no  means 
consent  to  the  admission  of  any  amongst  us  who  did 
not  appe.ir  to  be  such ;  yet  they  were  not  then  con- 
vinced of  the  .absolute  luilawfulness  of  their  continu- 
ing in  connexion  with  societies  confessedly  impure. 
Our  brethren  were  well  aware  of  our  decided  difl'er- 
ence  of  sentiment,  not  only  respecting  the  great 
inconsistency,  but  .also  unlawfulness  of  any  persons 
connected  with  us  continuing  to  go  back  to  the  fel- 
lowship of  those  societies  from  which  they  had  pro- 
fessed to  sep.arate,  and  they  knew  that  our  forbear- 
ance did  not  imply  .any  .approbation  of  this  conduct. 
Persu<aded,  however,  that  they  did  not  intend  by  this 
to  countenance  .any  thhig  they  judged  to  be  contr.ary 
to  the  mind  of  Christ,  we  deemed  it  our  duty  to  for- 
bear, in  the  hope  that  that  Saviour  whom  we  trusted 
it  was  their  supreme  desire  to  serve  and  to  please, 
would  grant  us  the  h.appiness  of  being  like  min'led 
in  this,  as  in  our  other  views  of  promoting  the  honour 
of  his  adored  n.ame." 

The  Circus  church,  thus  constituted,  observed  the 
Lord's  Supper  regularly  once  a-month,  until  the  year 
1802,  when  it  adopted  weekly  communion.  Churches 
on  the  same  footing  were  about  thiit  time  formed  in 
Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Aberdeen.  It  is  .an  interest- 
ing fact,  that  a  number  of  the  Congregational  churches 
which  arose  in  different  parts  of  the  country  had 
their  origin  in  pr.ayer  and  fellowship  meetings  ;  while 
others  were  chiefly  composed  of  those  who  had  been 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  by  the  labours 
of  itinerant  preachers.  Before  the  close  of  the  year 
1800,  nine  other  churches  had  been  formed  in  difl'er- 
ent  parts  of  the  country,  mjiking  in  all  fourteen. 

The  Society,  from  which  vmder  God  all  tliis 
Christian  activity  and  zeal  had  originated,  continued 
to  prosecute  its  useful  labours  until  1807,  when,  hav- 
ing accomplished  to  a  Large  extent  the  object  of  its 
form.ation,  it  dissolved.  While  it  existed,  this  asso- 
ciation was  instrumental  in  doing  much  to  promote 
the  cause  of  God  in  Scotland.  No  means  were  left 
untried  by  which  God  might  be  gloritied,  and  liis 
kingdom  advanced.  Village  preaching  was  actively 
prosecuted  by  the  Society;  tlio.se  individuals  in  the 
larger  churches  whose  piety  .and  gifts  were  likely  to 
render  them  useful,  were  encouraged  to  go  on  Sab- 
bath evenings  to  the  neighbouring  villages  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  people.  Ministers  were 
sent  out  to  itinerate  in  all  directions,  and  there  being 
Bome  difliculty  in  procuring  a  sufiioient  number  of 
labourers  in  this  department,  scmin.aries  were  estab- 
lished for  educating  pious  young  men  to  do  the  work 
of  evangelists.  It  was  in  the  early  days  of  Congre- 
gation.alism  that  Sabbath  evening  schools  began  in 
Scotland,  .and  tlieir  most  active  and  zealous  promot- 
ers were  Congrcgationalists.  Animated  by  the  most 
disinterested  motives,  and  by  an  earnest  love  to  the 
souls  of  men,  the  labours  of  the  itinerants  were  so 
BHcccssful,  that  in  the  interval  between  1798  and 
1807,    no    fciver    than   eighty -five   churches   were 


formed,  and  had  pastors  ordained  over  them.  .iVnd 
it  was  a  pleasing  feature  in  the  character  of  these 
churches,  that  from  their  very  eomnioncement  they 
appear  to  have  been  actuated  by  a  missionary  spirit, 
not  only  seeking  to  adv.ance  the  cause  of  Christ  .among 
their  own  countrymen  .at  home,  but  .also  among  the 
heathen  abroad.  This  zeal,  however,  in  behalf  of 
foreign  missions,  received  a  check  in  1807,  and  from 
that  year  till  1812  the  exertions  of  the  churches  in 
the  s.ame  good  ca,use  were  feeble,  and  since  this  lat- 
ter period  the  Scottish  Congregation.alists  have  con- 
fined their  labours  in  this  dep.artmcnt  to  an  active 
support  of  Mission.ary  Societies.  For  nine  ye.ars 
from  the  date  of  the  first  formation  of  a  Congrega- 
tion.alist  church  in  Scotland,  the  cause  made  the  most 
rapid  and  satisfactory  progress.  But  in  1807,  seeds 
of  dissension  were  unh<appily  sown  in  some  of  the 
churches,  which  gave  rise  to  the  keenest  controver.sy 
on  church  principles,  rights,  and  privileges.  The 
circumst.ance  which  thus  led  to  a  state  of  things  so 
much  to  be  deplored,  was  the  circulation  among  the 
churches  of  Ballantyne's  Treatise  on  the  Elder's 
Office.  The  churches,  though  still  in  their  infiincy, 
were  now  emban-.assed  and  weakened.  "The  new 
order  of  things,"  s.ays  Mr.  Kinnibin-gh,  "recom- 
mended for  the  adoption  of  the  churches,  spre.ad 
rapidly  among  them.  Bitter  contentions,  strife  of 
words,  jealousies,  and  divisions  followed,  of  which 
none  but  such  as  passed  throitgh  the  painful  scenes 
of  those  days  can  have  an  adequiite  idea.  Inexpe- 
rienced rashness  .adopted  the  new  views.  Anarchy 
prevailed  in  the  churches,  and  in  some  cases  a  beau- 
teous fabric  became  a  shattered  ruin.  The  pious  of 
other  bodies,  who  were  inclined  to  favour  our  sys- 
tem, shrank  with  sorrow  and  alarm,  from  what  ap 
peared  to  them  so  dis.astrous  .an  experiment  of  Con 
gregation.al  priticiples.  Thus  many  stumbling-blocks 
were  laid  in  the  w.ay,  both  of  Christians  and  unbe 
Uevers." 

The  consequences  of  this  unhappy  commotion,  at 
so  early  a  stage  in  the  history  of  Scottish  Congrega- 
tionalism, could  not  fail  seriously  to  damage  the 
cause.  M<any  of  the  churches  were  poor,  and  had 
no  small  difficulty  in  supporting  their  pastors,  but 
now  th.at  the  members  were  divided  in  sentiment, 
their  pecuniary  resources  were  thereby  so  much 
diminished,  that  some  of  the  pastors  were  under 
the  necessity  of  retiring  from  the  work,  while  others 
who  remained  were  subjected  to  the  most  distress- 
ing privations.  The  seminary  which  luad  been 
established  for  the  supply  of  preachers  was  broken 
up.  This  loss,  however,  was  in  course  of  time 
rep.aired,  by  the  formation  in  1811  of  the  Glas- 
gow Theological  Academy,  which  has  done  nuich  to 
adv.ance  theprosperity  of  the  body  to  which  it  belongs. 
To  assist  the  churches  in  supporting  their  pastors, 
tlie  Congregational  Union  was  formed  in  1812, 
which  has  sustained  and  invigorated  to  no  sni.all  ex- 
tent the  energies  of  churches  which  might  otherwise 
have  dwindled  and  died  away.     The  Congregational 
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Union  is  in  fact  a  Home  Missionaiy  Society.  Tlie 
churches  of  the  body  have  now  increased  to  nearly 
two  liundred,  but  of  these  a  large  number  require 
and  receive  aid  from  the  Union.  Tlie  number  of 
sittuigs  in  the  churches  of  the  Congregationalist 
body  in  Scotland,  amount,  according  to  the  returns 
of  the  last  census  in  1851,  to  76,342,  and  the  number 
of  churches  to  192. 

CONGREGATIONAL  UNION,  a  delegated  con- 
ference of  ministers  and  members  of  Congregational 
churches  in  England  andWales,  formed  in  1831, which 
meets  twice  a-year  for  consultation  on  the  state  and 
prospects  of  the  body,  and  for  such  measures  of  co-ope- 
ration as  can  bo  safely  adopted  without  violating  the 
principles  of  Independency.  In  its  very  constitu- 
tion, indeed,  provision  is  expressly  made  that  the 
Union  "  shall  not  in  any  case  assume  a  legislative 
authority,  or  become  a  court  of  appeal."  The  ob- 
jects of  this  Union  arc  fully  set  forth  in  its  constitu- 
tion, as  revised  by  the  twenty-second  Annual  As- 
sembly 1852,  and  are  described  in  these  terms: 

"  1.  To  promote  evangelical  religion  in  connexion 
with  the  Congregational  Denomination. 

"  2.  To  cultivate  brotherly  affection  and  sincere 
co-operation  in  everything  relating  to  the  interests 
of  the  associated  Churches. 

"  3.  To  establish  fraternal  correspondence  with 
Congi-egational  Churches,  and  other  bodies  of  Chris- 
tians, throughout  the  world. 

"  4.  To  address,  as  occasion  may  require,  a  letter 
to  the  associated  Churches,  accompanied  with  such 
information  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

"  5.  To  obtain  accurate  statistical  information  re- 
lative to  the  Congregational  churches  throughout 
the  kingdom,  and  the  world  at  large. 

"  6.  To  inquire  into  the  present  methods  of  col- 
lecting funds  for  the  erection  of  places  of  worship, 
and  to  consider  the  practicability  of  introducing  any 
improved  plan. 

"  7.  To  assist  in  maintaining  and  enlarging  the 
civil  rights  of  Protestant  Dissenters." 

Among  the  Scottish  Congregationalists,  a  Union 
was  formed  so  far  back  as  1812,  which  directs  its  efforts 
chiefly  to  the  support  of  weak  churches,  aiding  them 
with  its  funds,  as  well  as  encouraging  with  its  advice 
when  required.  But  in  Scotland,  as  in  England,  the 
Union  conducts  its  operations  in  such  a  way  as  to  in- 
fringe in  no  respect  on  the  principle  of  Independency, 
which  forms  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  Congre- 
gationalist body.  All  such  Unions,  botli  in  Britain 
and  America,  are  merely  advisoiy  bodies,  composed 
of  delegates  from  the  various  churches  within  certain 
local  limits.  As  an  American  writer  remarks, 
"  They  are,  so  to  speak,  a  kind  of  congress,  where 
the  representatives  of  independent  churches  meet  to 
consult  with  each  other  respecting  matters  of  gen- 
eral interest.  But  they  become  parties  to  no  arti- 
cles of  union  which  make  the  decisions  of  their 
representatives  thus  convened  of  binding  authority. 
Each  church  is  at  liberty  to  accept  or  reject  their 


decisions.  As  the  judgments  of  impartial,  wise,  and 
good  men,  they  will  deservedly  have  great  influence 
with  aU  who  are  unprejudiced  ;  but  they  are  merely 
recommendations,  not  laws."  Among  the  Congre 
gational  churches  in  the  United  States,  councils  arc 
of  different  kinds,  sometimes  mutual,  sometimes  ex 
parte,  and  sometimes  standmg  or  permanent.  A 
mutual  council,  as  the  term  denotes,  is  one  called  by 
the  consent  of  both  parties,  while  an  ex  parte  council 
is  one  which  either  party  in  the  dispute  may  call  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  other.  These  councils  are 
usually  composed  of  the  pastor,  and  a  lay  delegate 
from  each  of  the  neighbouring  churches ;  the  dis 
puting  parties,  by  letters  missive,  designating  the 
cnurches  whose  counsel  they  desire,  and  each  of  the 
churches  tluis  addressed  electing  its  own  delegate. 
Standing  or  permanent  councils  are  almost  entirely 
conflned  to  Connecticut.  By  the  "  Saybrook  Plat- 
fonn,"  agreed  to  in  1708,  all  the  churches  are  conso- 
ciated  for  mutual  assistance  in  their  ecclesiastical 
concerns.  The  pastors  and  churches  of  a  county 
usually  meet  in  an  association ;  and  all  cases  requir- 
ing counsel  and  advice  are  brought  before  this  body. 
Tliough  a  question  has  sometimes  been  started  as  to 
the  finality  of  the  decisions  of  these  associations  oi 
unions,  the  American  churches  practically  regard 
them  as  such.  If  a  church  should  refuse  to  follow 
the  advice  of  a  council  thus  convened,  and  the  state 
of  the  churcli  should  be  such  as  to  warrant  it,  the 
other  churches  would  withdraw  their  fellowship  from 
it.  A  step  so  strong,  however,  is  only  taken  when 
the  ofiences  of  a  church  are  so  aggravated  as  to 
prevent  it  from  being  any  longer  recognized  as  a 
Christian  church.  So  recently  as  1854,  a  Congrega- 
tional-Union for  the  whole  body  of  Congi-egational- 
ist  churches  in  the  United  States  of  America  has 
been  formed,  which  is  rapidly  acquiring  the  confi- 
dence of  the  churches,  and  is  lilcely  greatly  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  Congregationalism  in  the  land 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

The  Evangelical  churches  of  France,  which  are 
formed  on  independent  and  voluntary  principles, 
formed  a  Synod  or  Union  in  1849,  which  con- 
sists already  of  twenty  -  five  associated  churches, 
consisting  of  upwards  of  1,800  members.  It  is  a 
fundamental  article  of  their  constitution,  that  no 
church  shall  be  received  into  the  Union  that  receives 
State  pay  or  control.  The  objects  of  the  Lfnion  are 
to  promote  mutual  encouragement  and  co-operation 
in  all  matters  relating  to  the  interests  of  their 
churches,  the  promotion  of  religious  liberty,  and  the 
extension  of  religion  throughout  the  empire.  The 
Union  raises  funds  for  assisting  the  poorer  churches 
to  support  their  pastors,  and  has  besides  a  specific 
Committee  of  Evangelization  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
seminating the  gospel  in  districts  where  ministers 
cannot  be  sustained.  In  all,  there  are  believed  to 
be  about  one  hundred  churches  in  France,  with  as 
many  pastors  that  repudiate  in  principle  or  in  prac- 
tice all  dependence  on  the  State,  and  hence  are 
2u 
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(Uilled  Independent  churches.  The  Union  of  the 
Evangelical  Churchea  of  France  resembles  more 
nearly  in  principle  and  object  the  Congregational 
Union  of  Scotland  than  that  of  England  and  Wales. 

CONGRUITY,  a  term  used  to  express  the  opinion 
of  the  SCOTISTS  (whicli  see),  or  followers  of  Dims 
Scotus,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  schoolmen, 
on  the  subject  of  human  merit.  They  held  that  it  is 
possible  for  man  in  his  natm-al  state  so  to  live  as  to 
deserve  the  grace  of  God,  by  which  he  may  be  ena- 
bled to  obtain  salvation  ;  this  natiu-al  fitness  for  gi'ace, 
or  congruity,  as  they  were  wont  to  term  it,  being  such 
as  to  oblige  the  Deity  to  grant  it.  Thus  the  Scoiists 
were  wont  to  speak  of  tlie  merit  of  congruity  in  op- 
position to  the  Thomisls,  who  spoke  of  the  merit  of 
Co.N'DiGNiTY  (which  see). 

CONISALUS,  an  ancient  Pagan  deity  adored  by 
the  Athenians.  He  seems  to  have  been  of  an  infe- 
rior order  of  demons  in  the  train  of  Priapus,  with 
which  god  he  is  sometimes  confounded. 

CONIUS,  a  surname  of  Zeus,  as  the  god  who 
raises  dust,  imder  which  name  he  had  an  uncovered 
temple  in  the  citadel  of  Megara. 

CONONITES,  a  Christian  sect  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tuiy,  deriving  its  name  from  its  leader,  Conon, 
bishop  of  Tarsus.  It  was  properly  an  ofl'shoot  from 
the  sect  of  the  Philoponists  (which  see),  with 
which  it  agreed  in  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Godhead,  but  differed  from  it  respecting  the  expla- 
nation of  the  doctrine  concerning  the  resm'rection  of 
the  body.  The  Cononites  on  this  latter  point  held 
that  the  matter  only,  and  not  the  form,  of  bodies  was 
corruptible,  and  to  be  resuscitated. 

CONSECRATION,  the  act  of  solemnly  dedicat- 
ing or  setting  apart  any  person  or  thing  for  a  reli- 
gious purpose. 

CONSECRATION  OP  A  BISHOP.  See  Bish- 
op. 

CONSECRATION  OF  CHURCHES.  See  De- 
dication OF  Churches. 

CONSECRATION  OF  CHURCHYARDS.  See 
Cemetery. 

CONSECRATION  OF  CHRISM.    See  Chrism. 

CONSECRATION  OF  ELEMENTS.  See 
Lord's  Supper. 

CONSECRATION  OP  JEWISH  HIGH 
PRIEST.    See  High  Priest. 

CONSECRATION  OF  PAGAN  PONTIFEX 
MAXIMUS.    See  Pontifbx  Maximus. 

CONSECRATION  OF  THE  TABERNACLE. 
See  Tabernacle. 

CONSECRATION  OF  THE  TEMPLE.  See 
Temple. 

CONSENSUS  OP  SANDOMIR,  a  union  of  the 
three  groat  Protestant  bodies  in  Poland  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  Many  both  of  the  nobles  and  com- 
mon peojjle  wishing  to  remove  the  scandal  caused 
by  the  dissensions  among  the  Protestants,  which 
were  very  injurious  to  their  cause,  proposed  a  meet- 
ing of  tlio  principal  cliurches,  the  Bohemian  Bre- 


thren, the  Lutherans,  and  the  Swiss.  The  town  of 
Sandomir  was  chosen  for  the  assembly  of  a  synod, 
destined  to  accomplish  the  gi-eat  work  of  the  union 
it  met  accordingly  in  1570.  This  synod  was  composed 
of  several  influential  noblemen  belonging  to  the  dif- 
ferent Protestant  confessions,  and  tlie  leading  ministers 
of  those  confessions.  After  much  debate,  the  union  was 
finally  concluded  and  signed  on  the  14th  April  1570. 
The  terms  of  the  confederation  were  comprehended 
in  a  confession,  which  is  usually  called  the  Agree- 
ment of  Sandomir.  This  compromise,  which  was 
expressed  in  intentionally  vague  language,  was  not 
long  after  opposed  by  many  of  the  Lutherans,  and 
in  the  next  century  was  entirely  abrogated. 

CONSENTES  DII,  the  twelve  Etruscan  divini- 
ties, who  were  said  to  form  the  council  of  Jupiter. 
Six  of  them  were  male,  and  six  female.  The  Etrus- 
can mythology  recognized  them  as  governing  the 
world  and  time,  but  destined  only  to  be  of  temporary 
duration.  They  received  also  the  name  of  Complices, 
and  were  called  Comentientcs,  because  they  had  the 
privilege  of  giving  their  consent  to  the  deliberations 
of  the  gods.  They  were  regarded  as  presiding  each 
of  them  over  a  separate  month  of  the  year.  It  is 
not  likely  that  these  deities  were  identical  with  the 
twelve  Dii  Mnjores,  or  great  gods  of  the  ancient 
Romans. 

CONSESSUS  CLERI,  a  name  given  by  Cyprian 
to  the  altar-part  of  the  ancient  Christian  churches 
within  the  rails,  where  none  but  the  clergy  were  al- 
lowed to  enter.     See  Bema. 

CONSESSUS  PRESBYTERORUM,  the  scats  of 
the  presbyters  in  the  ancient  Christian  churches, 
which  were  ranged  in  a  semicu'cle  on  either  side  of 
the  bishop.    See  Churches. 

CONSISTENTES  (Lat.  co-standers),  an  order  of 
penitents  in  the  early  Christian  church,  who  derived 
then-  name  from  being  allowed  to  stay  and  hear  the 
prayers  of  the  church  after  the  catechumens  and 
other  penitents  were  dismissed,  but  they  were  not 
allowed  to  make  their  oblations,  nor  partake  of  the 
eucharist  with  them.  It  is  uncertain  whether  they 
were  pennitted  to  remain  as  spectators  of  the  sacra- 
mental service.  Penitents  remained  in  this  class  for 
the  space  of  two  years.     See  Penitents. 

CONSISTORIES,  civil  courts  of  judicature  among 
the  ancient  Jews,  inferior  to  the  Sanhedrim  (which 
see).  There  was  a  consistory  of  twenty-three  judges 
appointed  in  almost  every  city  of  any  note,  who  sat 
in  judgment  upon  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  decided  causes  of  nearly  all  kinds.  There 
were  two  of  these  lesser  courts  in  Jerusalem,  the  one 
in  the  gate  of  Shushan,  and  the  other  in  the  gate  of 
Nicanor.  A  consistory  of  twenty-three  was  ap- 
pointed wherever  tliere  were  a  hundred  and  twenty 
men  in  the  city  qnalilied  to  bear  oflice.  Tlie  mem- 
bers of  the  sanhedrim  were  taken  from  these  inferior 
courts.  These  consistories  always  sat  in  the  gates 
of  the  cities.  Their  sessions  began  after  morning 
prayers,  and  continued  till  the  cud  of  the  sixth  lioui", 
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that  is,  till  twelve  o'clock  of  our  time.  The  authority 
of  these  courts  was  exerted  in  many  towns  of  Pales- 
tine after  Jerusalem  was  destroyed.  Josephus 
speaks  of  a  court  of  judicature  in  every  city,  con- 
sisting of  seveu  judges,  each  of  whom  had  two  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi  to  assist  him ;  who,  with  a  presi- 
dent and  deputy,  made  up  the  number  of  twenty- 
three.  Tliere  was  a  still  lower  consistory,  consisting 
of  three  judges,  set  up  in  small  villages  which  did 
not  contain  a  hundred  and  twenty  householders. 
Their  office  was  to  determine  about  matters  which 
concerned  money,  rights  of  inheritance,  and  division 
of  lands,  borrowing,  steaUng,  damages,  restitution, 
and  other  matters  of  lesser  importance.  They  had 
no  authority  in  capital  cases,  but  they  had  the  power 
of  scourging,  and  inflicting  other  penalties  as  the 
case  required.  All  Jews  were  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  these  courts,  and  the  proselytes  of  righteous- 
ness had  the  privilege  of  being  judged  by  them. 

CONSISTORY,  an  ecclesiastical  court  in  many 
Protestant  churches,  identical  with  a  Kirk- Session, 
a  court  comprising  tlie  minister  or  ministers  and 
elders,  in  some  cases  also  tlie  deacons.  It  lias 
the  charge  of  all  that  relates  to  public  worsliip. 
Christian  instruction,  and  the  superintendence  of  the 
members  of  the  congregation.  In  the  Lutheran 
churches  in  Germany,  there  is  a  court  called  a  con- 
sistory, which  consists  of  the  general  superintendent 
or  inspecting  clergyman,  several  other  clergymen, 
and  one  or  more  laymen.  One  of  the  laymen  usually 
presides,  wlio  represents  the  sovereign,  and  who  is 
versed  in  the  knowledge  both  of  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical law,  as  appointed  by  the  statutes  of  the  realm 
to  govern  and  direct  the  aflairs  of  the  church.  If 
the  district  be  so  large  that  one  consistory  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  direction  of  its  ecclesiastical  aflairs, 
there  are  several  established  in  difi'erent  parts  of  the 
country,  either  immediately  under  the  control  of  the 
sovereign,  or  dependent  on  the  supreme  consistory 
of  the  capital.  All  important  decrees  of  every  con- 
sistory must  be  communicated  to  the  sovereign,  to 
be  ratified  by  him,  and  to  be  issued  under  his  name. 
In  Sweden  there  are  twelve  regular  diocesan  consis- 
tories, a  court  consistory,  a  consistory  for  each  of  the 
two  universities,  and  another,  which  is  a  privilege 
of  the  city  of  Holm.  In  the  Reformed  church  of 
Geneva,  the  consistory  is  composed  of  all  the  pastors 
of  the  republic  and  twelve  laymen.  The  pastors  are 
perpetual  members  of  this  court,  but  the  laymen  are 
chosen  only  for  six  years.  In  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land every  bishop  has  his  consistory  court,  which  is 
lield  before  his  chancellor  or  commissary  in  his  cathe- 
dral church,  or  other  convenient  place  in  his  diocese 
for  ecclesiastical  causes.  The  bishop's  chancellor  is 
the  judge  of  this  court,  supposed  to  be  skilled  in  the 
civil  and  canon  law ;  and  in  places  of  the  diocese 
far  remote  from  the  bishop's  consistory,  the  bishop 
appoints  a  commissary  to  judge  in  all  causes  within 
a  certain  district,  and  a  register  to  enter  his  decrees, 
&c.     Consistory  at   Rome,   denotes  the  college  of 


cardinals,  or  the  pope's  senate  and  council,  before 
whom  judiciary  causes  are  pleaded,  and  all  pohtical 
aflairs  of  importance,  the  election  of  bishops,  arch- 
bishops, &c.  are  transacted.  There  is  the  ordinary 
consistory,  which  the  pope  assembles  every  week  in 
the  papal  palace,  and  the  extraordinary,  or  secret  con- 
sistories, called  together  on  special  and  important 
occasions. 

CONSOLAMENTUM,  a  term  used  by  the  Ca- 
Til.XRiSTS  (which  see)  m  the  twelfth  century,  to 
designate  the  spiritual  baptism  by  which  a  behever 
entered  into  fellowship  with  the  Spirit.  This  bap- 
tism of  the  Spirit,  or  true  baptism,  they  held  should 
be  performed  by  the  imposition  of  hands  in  connec- 
tion with  prayer.  The  consolamentum  appears  to 
have  been  twofold,  (1.)  The  rite  of  initiation,  by 
which  an  individual  was  received  into  the  commu- 
nion of  the  sect,  and  adopted  into  the  number  of  be- 
lievers. (2.)  The  rite  by  which  lie  was  received  into 
the  circle  of  the  fully  uiitiated.  The  term  consola- 
mentum was  also  applied  to  the  rite  among  the 
Catharists,  by  which  a  man  who  had  hitherto  be- 
longed to  the  believers,  was  on  his  death-bed  re- 
ceived into  the  more  limited  circle  of  the  sect,  so  as 
to  be  prepared  to  enter  at  death  into  the  heavenly 
world.  The  consolamentum  is  said  by  Neander  to 
have  been  performed  in  the  following  manner : 
"  They  assembled  m  a  room  dark  and  closed  on  all 
sides,  but  illuminated  by  a  large  nundjer  of  lights 
affixed  to  the  walls.  Then  the  new  candidate  was 
placed  in  the  centre,  where  the  presiding  officer  of 
the  sect  laid  a  book,  probably  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John,  on  his  head,  and  gave  him  the  imposition  of 
hands,  at  the  same  time  reciting  the  Lord's  Prayer." 
They  ascribed  a  magical  efficacy  to  the  consolamen- 
tum, and  viewed  it  as  absolutely  indispensable  to  a 
due  preparation  for  the  fellowship  of  heaven. 

CONSOLATI,  a  name  applied  among  the  Cathari, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  to  those  who  had  received 
the  CONSOL.4.MENTUM  (which  see),  and  who,  being 
admitted  among  the  fully  initiated,  were  considered 
as  perfect. 

CONSTANTINE  (Festival  of  St.),  held  by  the 
Greek  church  in  honour  of  Constantino  the  Great 
and  the  Empress  Helena,  on  the  20th  Mav. 

CONSTITUTION,  a  decree  of  the  Pope  in  mat- 
ters of  doctrine.  In  France  this  name  has  been  ap- 
plied by  way  of  eminence  to  the  famous  Bull  Uni- 
GENITUS  (which  see). 

CONSTITUTIONAL  ASSOCIATE  PRESBY- 
TERY.   See  Original  Antiburghers. 

CONSTITUTIONS  OF  CLARENDON.  See 
Clarendon  (Constitutions  of). 

CONSUBSTANTIAL  (Lat.  con,  together,  and 
substantia,  substance),  a  word  denoting  of  the  same 
essence  or  substance  with  another.  It  answers  to 
the  Greek  word  Homooiision,  which  was  so  fre- 
quently used  in  the  Arian  controversy,  and  which  so 
long  and  so  keenly  agitated  the  Christian  church  in 
the  foiu:th  century.     The  word,  botli  in  its  Greek 
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and  Latin  form,  was  employed  to  signify  tliat  the  Sov; 
was  of  tlie  same  substance  or  essence  with  t!ie  Fa- 
ther.   See  Arians,  ITomoodsion'. 

CONSUBSTANTIATION,  a  term  used  to  sig- 
nify the  doctrine  lield  by  the  Lutheran  chnrch,  that 
the  substance  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  is 
present  in,  with,  or  under  the  substance  of  the  ele- 
ments in  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  diflers  widely  from 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  knomi  by  the 
name  of  transubstantiation.  Romanists  allege  that 
when  the  officiating  priest  utters  tlie  words,  "This 
is  my  body,"  at  that  moment  the  substance  of  the 
bread  and  wuie  is  annihilated,  and  only  the  acci- 
dents remain.  Lutherans,  on  the  other  Imnd,  declare 
that  the  nature  of  the  elements  remains  unclianged, 
but  tliat  in  some  mysterious  way  the  human  nature 
of  Christ  is  conjoined  with  them.  In  first  pro- 
pounding this  doctrine,  Luther  endeavoured  to  sup- 
port it  by  referring  to  the  Scriptural  statement,  »)iat 
Christ  is  at  the  right  band  of  God,  and  he  argued 
that  the  riglit  hand  of  God  being  everywhere,  the 
Imraan  nature  of  Christ  might  readily  be  believed  to 
be  present  in  and  with  the  consecrated  elements  in 
the  eucharist.  This  argument  the  Reformer  after- 
wards abandoned  as  untenable.  Some  of  Luther's 
followers,  however,  maintained  the  ubiquity  of  the 
human  nature  of  Christ,  supporting  it  by  an  appeal 
to  the  Almighty  power  of  God,  which,  as  it  could 
accomplish  anything,  could  of  course  impart  omni- 
liresence  to  the  body  of  the  Redeemer.  But  tlie  an- 
swer to  such  an  appeal  is  obvious.  It  is  no  deroga- 
tion from  the  fulness  and  completeness  of  the  Divine 
power  to  say  that  it  cannot  do  what  is  in  itself  a  con- 
tradiction. It  is  of  the  very  nature  of  body  to 
occupy  a  definite  limited  space,  and  if  God  therefore 
were  to  make  the  body  of  Christ  omnipresent,  its 
very  essential  nature  would  be  destroyed  ;  it  would 
cease  to  be  a  body.  Some  of  the  Lutherans  feeling 
that  this  objection  to  their  doctrine  is  insuperable, 
endeavour  to  escape  from  the  difficulty  by  assigning 
to  the  body  of  Christ  a  double  presence,  the  one  cir- 
cumscribed and  local,  the  other  heavenly,  superna- 
tural, and  divine.  But  no  such  distinction  is  war- 
ranted by  the  Word  of  God,  and  has  been  obviously 
devised  merely  to  serve  a  purpose.  If  the  human 
nature  of  Christ  ha\'e  a  local  presence,  it  cannot  be 
ubiquitous,  and  if  it  have  ubiquity,  it  cannot  be  con- 
fined to  a  place.  The  two  are  contradictory  and 
mutually  destructive.  The  doctrine  which  Scrip- 
tiu'e  teaches  on  this  mysterious  subject  obviousi)'  is, 
that  the  two  natures  of  Christ,  though  hypostatically 
united,  continue  distinct ;  that  each  of  the  natures 
retains  its  peculiar  qualities  or  attributes  ;  that  om- 
nijjresence,  as  well  as  omnipotence  and  omniscience, 
belong  to  him  only  as  God,  and  are  attributes  of  his 
Divine  nature  exclusively,  no  Divine  attributes 
being  predicable  of  the  human  nature,  without  con- 
founding the  Creator  with  the  creature,  God  with 
man. 

On  this  distinctive  tenet  of  the  Lutheran  church, 


Dr.  Dick,  in  his  Theological  Lectures,  remarks : 
"  Consubstantiation  is  liable  to  many  of  the  same 
objections  which  may  be  advanced  against  transub- 
stantiation. It  supposes  the  body  of  Christ  to  be  at 
the  same  time  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  in  Europe 
and  in  America ;  it  supposes  it  to  be  in  a  state  of 
glory,  and  in  a  state  of  humiliation  ;  it  supjioses  it  to 
be  present,  and  yet  to  be  imperceptible  to  any  of 
our  senses,  and  therefore  to  be  present  after  the 
manner  of  a  spirit ;  it  supposes  it  to  be  taken  into 
the  mouths  of  the  communicants,  and  chewed,  and 
swallowed,  and  digested ;  it  supposes  that  at  the 
last  supper,  Christ  sat  at  table  with  his  disciples,  and 
was  at  the  same  time  in  the  bread ;  that  he  held 
himself  in  his  hand,  and  then  tr.ansferred  himself 
from  his  own  band  into  the  hands  of  the  Apostles ; 
and  that  while  they  saw  him  at  some  distance  from 
them,  he  was  in  their  mouths.  How  strong  is  the 
power  of  prejudice,  which  can  make  any  man  believe, 
or  imagine  that  he  believes  such  absurdities !  After 
this,  there  is  nothing  so  monstrous  and  incredible 
which  he  might  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  acknow- 
ledge, if  he  were  first  persuaded  that  it  is  taught  in 
the  Scriptm-es. 

"  That  consubstantiation  is  not  taught  in  the 
Scriptures,  might  be  proved  by  all  the  arguments 
which  have  been  adduced  to  show,  that  the  literal 
interpretation  of  the  words,  '  This  is  my  body,' 
'  Tins  is  my  blood,'  is  false.  It  deserves  attention, 
that  tlie  interpretation  of  the  Lutheran  church  is 
more  forced  and  unnatural  than  that  of  the  Romish 
church.  The  Papist,  suspecting  no  figure  in  the 
case,  with  childish  simplicity  fakes  the  words  as  they 
stand,  'this  bread  is  my  body,'  and  believes  that  the 
one  is  miraculously  changed  into  the  other.  The  Lu- 
theran emploj's  some  thought,  and  exercises  a  little 
ingenuity,  and  finds  that  the  words  signify,  not  '  This 
bread  is  my  body,'  but  'This  bread  contains  my 
body.'  By  what  law  does  he  deviate  from  the  strict 
interpretation  ?  Wliere  does  he  find,  that  the  verb 
of  existence  is,  signifies  in,  with,  or  tender  f  Not  in 
any  of  the  canons  of  criticism,  but  in  the  necessity  ot 
his  system,  which  cannot  be  supported  without  this 
explanation.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  Papist 
has  the  advantage  of  the  Lutheran ;  and  that,  if  the 
words  are  to  be  literally  imderstood,  they  favour 
transubstantiation,  and  consubstantiation  is  founded 
on  a  perversion  of  them.  Both  doctrines  are  con- 
traiy  to  Scripture,  as  well  as  to  reason  and  common 
sense  ;  but  that  of  Lutherans  offers  more  direct  vio- 
lence to  the  words  of  inspiration." 

The  doctrine  of  consubstantiation  was  held  by 
some  divines  long  before  the  time  of  Luther.  Thus 
in  the  eleventh  century,  it  seems  to  have  been  main  ■ 
tained  by  Berengarius  and  his  followers  (see  Beren- 
G.\RI.VNS).  But  when  Luther  assailed  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  Romish  church  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
wliile  lie  had  no  hesitation  in  declaring  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation  to  be  unscriptural  and  absurd, 
he  coidd  not  r'd  himself  altogether  of  the  idea  of  a 
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real  bodily  presence  in  the  eucliari-t.  Tlie  tenth 
wtiole  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  accortlingly, 
which  was  adopted  as  a  standard  of  faith  by  the 
whole  body  of  Lutheran  Protestants,  was  made  to 
run  in  these  terras :  "  That  the  real  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  are  truly  present  iu  the  eucharist,  under 
the  elements  of  the  bread  and  wine,  and  are  distri- 
buted and  received."  Tliese  words  mildly,  yet  expli- 
citly, declared  the  doctrine  of  consubstantiation,  and 
accordingly,  the  Zuinglians  or  Reforaied  i'oinid  them- 
selves unable  to  subscribe  the  Augsburg  Confession. 
Hence  the  imperial  cities  of  Stra.sburg,  Constance, 
Lindau,  and  iSIemmingen,  substituted  for  it  a  sepa- 
rate confession,  knowni  by  the  name  of  the  Confasio 
Teirapolitana,  or  Confession  of  the  Foiu-  Cities, 
which  ditlered  from  the  Augsburg  Confession  only 
on  the  point  of  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacra- 
ment, which  they  maintained  to  be  spiritual,  not 
corporeal.  This  confession  of  the  Four  Cities  was 
drawn  up  by  Martin  Bucer,  but  the  adherence  to  it 
was  only  temporary,  for  the  Four  Cities,  after  a  time, 
subscribed  the  Aug.sburg  Confession,  and  became  a 
part  of  the  Lutheran  church. 

CONSUS,  an  ancient  Eoman  deity,  often  alleged 
to  belong  to  the  infernal  gods.  Romulus  is  said  to 
have  found  an  altar  of  Consus  buried  in  the  earth, 
and  in  his  anxiety  to  obtain  wives  for  his  subjects, 
to  have  vowed  that  he  would  estabhsh  a  festival  in 
honour  of  this  unknown  divinity,  and  that  he  would 
ofler  sacrifices  to  him  if  he  should  succeed  in  obtain- 
ing wives.  Hence  the  consualia  (see  next  article) 
was  established. 

CONSUALIA,  a  festival  with  games,  celebrated 
by  the  ancient  Romans,  in  honour  of  Consus,  the 
god  of  secret  deliberations.  It  was  observed  an- 
nually, and  on  tlie  occasion  a  symbolical  ceremony 
was  gone  through  in  the  circus,  in  which  an  altar 
buried  in  the  eartli,  was  uncovered.  Tlie  festival  of 
the  consualia  was  kept  on  the  21st  April,  with  Iiorse 
and  chariot  races,  and  libations  poured  into  the  flames 
which  consumed  the  sacrifices.  It  was  during  the 
first  celebration  of  this  festival  that  the  Sabine 
women  are  said  to  have  been  carried  oif.  Virgil 
alleges  that  this  event  took  place  during  the  Circen- 
sian  games,  which  may  possibly  have  superseded  the 
ancient  consualia. 

CONSULTER  WITH  FAMILIAR  SPIRITS, 
a  kind  of  soothsayers  among  the  ancient  Hebrews. 
It  is  rendered  by  the  Septuaglnt  one  who  speaks  out 
of  his  belly,  or  as  it  is  termed  in  modem  times,  a  ven- 
triloquist. Such  a  person  was  imagined  to  have 
immediate  and  direct  comnumication  with  the  devil. 
The  word  used  in  the  original  Hebrew  signifies  a 
bottle,  or  hollow  vessel,  sorcerers  and  wizards  being 
accustomed  to  speak  as  if  from  within  a  hollow 
space.  So  the  witch  of  Endor  is  called  literally  in 
1  Sam.  xxviii.  7,  the  mistre.ss  of  the  bottle.  In  one 
passage  indeed,  tlie  Septuagint  translate  the  word  by 
the  phrase  "  speaking  out  of  the  earth,"  still  refer- 
ring to  the  hollow  sound.     This  practice  seems  to 


have  prevailed  for  a  long  period,  as  we  find  a  Pytho- 
ness spoken  of  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

CONTACIUM,  a  name  given  to  the  ritual  of  the 
Greek  church. 

C0NTINENTE3,  equivalent  to  Ascetics  (which 
see). 

CONTRACTS.  The  mode  of  ratifying  bargains 
and  contracts  differs  among  ditl'erent  nations. 
Among  the  ancient  Hebrews  the  simple  form  was 
followed  of  joining  hands.  Thus  the  prophet  Eze- 
kiel,  xvii.  18,  speaking  of  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt, 
says,  "  Seeing  he  despised  the  oath  by  breaking  the 
covenant,  when,  lo,  he  had  given  his  hand,  and  hath 
done  all  these  things,  he  shall  not  escape."  A  simi- 
lar custom  still  prevails  in  some  parts  of  the  East. 
Thus  the  Hindus  confirm  an  engagement  by  one 
person  laying  his  right  liand  upon  that  of  the  other. 
In  the  Old  Testament,  we  find  it  recorded,  that  ia 
early  times  a  contract  was  established  by  erecting  a 
heap  of  stones,  to  which  a  particular  name  was  given. 
Sometimes  this  was  done,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cove- 
nant between  Abraham  and  Abimelech,  king  of 
Gerar,  by  tlie  oath  of  both  parties.  On  the  same 
occasion  also  a  gift  was  presented  by  Abraham  to  the 
king,  and  a  name  was  given  to  the  well  which  had 
occasioned  the  transaction.  We  are  informed  besides 
that  Isaac  and  Abimelech  celebrated  festivities  on 
concluding  their  covenant.  A  practice  of  this  kind 
appears  to  have  been  followed  in  some  heathen  na- 
tions. The  Scythians  are  said  to  have  first  poured 
wine  into  an  earthen  vessel,  and  then  the  contracting 
parties  cutting  their  arms  with  a  knife,  let  some  of 
the  blood  run  into  the  wine,  with  which  they  stained 
their  annour ;  after  which  the  parties,  along  with  the 
other  persons  present,  drank  of  the  mixture,  uttering 
the  most  dreadful  curses  upon  the  person  who  should 
violate  the  treaty.  Another  mode  of  ratifying  a 
contract  is  referred  to  in  1  Sam.  xviii.  4,  "  And  Jona- 
than stripped  himself  of  the  robe  that  was  upon  him, 
and  gave  it  to  David,  and  his  garments,  even  to  his 
sword,  and  to  his  bow,  and  to  his  girdle."  In  Num. 
xviii.  19,  a  covenant  or  engagement  is  mentioned  by 
the  name  of  a  "  covenant  of  salt."  Now  salt  being  a 
symbol  of  perpetuity,  the  expression  obviously  de- 
notes an  enduring,  a  perpetual  covenant,  being  bor- 
rowed from  the  practice  of  ratifying  federal  engage- 
ments by  salt.  It  is  well  known,  that  at  this  day, 
the  Asiatics  consider  eating  together  as  a  symbol  of 
perpetual  friendship,  and  salt  being  a  common  article 
with  them  at  all  meals,  it  is  not  improbable  that  from 
this  circumstance  may  be  derived  the  expression  "  a 
covenant  of  salt,"  the  contracting  parties,  by  eating 
in  company,  being  thus  bound  together  in  a  league  of 
solemn  and  indissoluble  friendship. 

From  very  ancient  times  contracts  have  been 
usually  made,  and  all  bargains  of  importance  etlected, 
at  the  gate  of  the  city,  as  the  chief  place  of  pubhc 
concourse,  and  in  some  mercantile  transactions  it 
was  customary  to  pluck  off  the  shoo  at  the  gate  of 
the  city,  in  the  presence  of  the  elders  and  other  wil- 
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nesses,  and  to  liand  it  over  to  the  purchaser.  A 
case  of  the  clisposul  and  transfer  of  property  in  re- 
mote antiquity  occurs  in  Jer.  xxsii.  10 — 15,  "  And  I 
subscribed  the  evidence,  and  sealed  it,  and  took  wit- 
nesses, and  weighed  him  the  money  in  tlie  balances. 
So  I  took  the  evidence  of  the  purchase,  both  that 
which  was  sealed  according  to  the  law  and  custom, 
and  that  which  was  open :  and  I  gave  the  evidence 
of  the  purchase  unto  Baruch  the  son  of  Neriah,  tlie 
son  of  Maaseiah,  in  the  sight  of  Hanameel  mine 
imcle's  son,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  witnesses  that 
subscribed  the  book  of  the  purchase,  before  all  the 
Jews  that  sat  in  the  court  of  the  prison.  And  I 
charged  Baruch  before  them,  saying.  Thus  saitli 
the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel ;  Take  these 
evidences,  this  evidence  of  the  purchase,  both 
which  is  sealed,  and  this  evidence  which  is  open ; 
and  put  them  in  an  earthen  vessel,  that  they  may 
continue  many  days.  For  thus  saith  the  Lord 
of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel ;  Houses  and  fields  and 
vineyards  shall  be  possessed  again  in  this  land." 
From  these  words  it  is  evident  that  the  documents 
were  buried  in  an  earthen  vessel,  that  they  might  be 
kept  in  safe  preservation,  to  be  produced  at  any  fu- 
ture time  as  an  evidence  of  purchase.  We  have  no 
precise  information  as  to  the  manner  in  which  writ- 
ten engagements  were  cancelled.  It  has  sometimes 
been  alleged,  that  this  was  effected  by  blotting  them 
out,  or  by  drawing  a  line  across  them,  or  by  striking 
them  through  with  a  nail. 
CONTRA -REMONSTRANTS.      See  Calvin- 

ISTS. 

CONTRITION,  a  necessary  part  of  true  repen- 
tance. It  consists  of  a  deep  conviction  of,  and  hu- 
mihation  for,  sin,  a  pungent  sorrow  for  sin,  an  inge- 
nuous confession  of  it,  and  earnest  prayer  for 
deliverance  from  it.  Among  the  Roman  Cathohcs 
it  constitutes  one  of  the  three  parts  of  Penance 
(which  see)  in  the  matter  of  the  sacrament. 

CONSENT.     See  Abbey,  Monasteuy. 

CONVENTICLE,  a  private  assembly  or  meeting 
for  religious  purposes.  It  is  used  by  some  ancient 
Christian  writers,  for  example,  Lactantius  and  Arno- 
bius,  to  signify  a  church.  It  was  first  applied  as  a 
tenn  of  reproach  to  the  assembhes  held  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Wycliffe  in  England,  and  afterwards  to  the 
meetings  of  the  Non-conformists  generally. 

CONVENTICLE  ACT,  an  act  which  passed  the 
Parliament  of  England  in  1663,  according  to  which 
any  meeting  for  religious  worship  in  a  private  house, 
at  which  five  persons  beside  the  family  were  present, 
was  declared  a  conventicle,  and  every  person  above 
sixteen  years  of  age  who  was  present,  was  pro- 
nounced liable  to  a  fine  of  five  pounds,  or  three 
months'  imprisonment  for  the  fu'st  offence ;  six 
months,  or  twentv  pounds  for  the  second;  and  for 
the  third,  transportation  for  life  to  any  plantation 
except  New  England,  or  to  pay  a  hundred  pounds. 
The  .same  act  was  also  carried  through  the  Scottish 
Parliament  by  a  large  majority.    This  act,  which  was 


followed  by  another  of  the  same  kind  in  1670,  led  to 
severe  persecution  of  the  Non-conformists  in  both 
ends  of  the  island. 

CONVENTION  (General),  an  assembly  ol 
clerical  and  lay  deputies  belonging  to  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  America,  which  meets  regularly 
for  the  discussion  of  its  ecclesiastical  concerns.  The 
first  meeting  of  this  body  was  held  in  Philadelphia 
in  1785.  It  met  in  the  following  j'ear,  but  after  that 
triennially.  In  1789,  the  convention  was  distributed 
into  two  houses,  the  house  of  bishops,  and  the  house 
of  clerical  and  lay  deputies,  who  were  to  vote  by 
orders  when  required.  It  was  at  this  meeting  that 
the  constitution  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
was  arranged.  Besides  the  general  convention, 
every  state  or  diocese  has  a  convention  of  its  own  to 
regulate  its  local  concerns.  The  house  of  bishops 
has  a  right  to  originate  measures  for  the  concm-rencc 
of  the  house  of  delegates,  composed  of  clergy  and 
laity ;  and  wlien  any  proposed  act  passes  the  house 
of  delegates,  it  is  ti-ansmitted  to  the  house  of  bishops, 
who  liave  a  negative  on  the  same.  The  church  is 
governed  by  canons  framed  by  this  assembly,  regu- 
lating the  election  of  bishops,  declaring  the  qualifi- 
cations necessary  for  obtaining  the  orders  of  deacon 
or  priest,  appointing  the  studies  to  be  previously 
pursued,  the  examinations  which  are  to  be  made,  and 
the  age  which  it  is  necessary  for  candidates  to  attain 
before  they  can  be  admitted  to  the  three  grades  of 
the  ministry,  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.  The 
triennial  meetings  of  the  general  convention  are  held 
in  one  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  Union,  for  the  most 
part  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  alternately. 
The  house  of  bishops  nmnbers  rather  more  than 
thirty.  It  sits  with  closed  doors,  and  is  presided 
over  by  the  senior  bishop.  The  house  of  clerical 
and  lay  deputies  is  composed  of  an  equal  number  of 
presbyters  and  lay  delegates  from  all  the  dioceses, 
none  being  allowed  to  send  more  than  four  of  each 
order.  This  house  holds  its  deliberations  in  open 
church,  the  public  being  freely  admitted.  The  con- 
currence of  both  houses  is  necessary  to  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law.  The  vote  is  counted  by  dioceses,  and 
the  house  of  bishops  has  a  veto  upon  the  acts  of 
the  lower  house.  See  Episcopal  (Protestant) 
CnuRcn  OF  America. 

CONVENTUAL  BRETHREN,  one  of  the  two 
large  divisions  into  which  the  Franciscan  order  of  the 
Romish  church  was  split  in  tlie  fourteenth  century. 
It  includes  those  who  have  deviated  most  from  the 
literal  sense  of  the  ride  of  the  founder,  and  who  adopt 
the  interpretation  of  it  by  the  pontilVs.  Clement 
XIV.,  in  his  bull  for  suppressing  the  order  of  Je- 
suits, mentions  the  congregation  of  the  Reformed 
Conventual  Brethren,  wliicli  Sixtus  V.  approved, 
but  which  Urban  VIII.  abolished  in  16'26,  because 
"they  did  not  yield  spiritual  fruits  to  the  church  of 
God."  Constant  quarrels  had  arisen  between  the 
Reformed  and  the  Unrcfonncd  Conventual  ]^re- 
thren  ;  and  the  Pope  allowed  them  to  go  over  to  the 
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Capuchin  Brethren  of  St.  Francis,  or  to  the  Obser- 
vant Franciscans. 

CONVERTED  BRETHREN.  See  Grandi- 
MoxTANs  (Order  of). 

CONVOCATION,  an  assembly  of  the  bishops 
and  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  consult 
upon  matters  ecclesiastical.  It  consists  of  two  se- 
parate houses,  the  upper  house  composed  of  the 
archbishops  and  bishops,  and  the  lower  house  in 
which  all  the  other  clergy  are  represented  by  their 
deputies.  At  the  meeting  of  Parliament  the  Crown 
issues  a  'wi-it  summoning  the  convocation  to  assemble 
in  the  provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York.  The 
clergymen  composing  the  lower  house,  who  are 
usually  called  proctors,  are  chosen  by  the  votes  of 
the  parochial  clergy,  to  represent  them  in  the  deli- 
berations of  this  ecclesiastical  parliament.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  convocation  are  opened  by  the  archbishop 
of  the  province,  after  which  a  prolocutor  is  cliosen 
to  act  as  president.  The  convocation  in  the  province 
of  York  assembles  in  York  cathedral,  while  that  of 
the  province  of  Canterbury  meets  in  Pt.  Paul's  ca- 
thedral, or  in  the  Jerusalem  chamber  adjoining  West- 
minster Abbey.  The  two  convocations  are  quite 
independent  of  one  another,  though  they  have  some- 
times been  found  to  act  in  concert.  Since  the  Re- 
formation, the  most  important  ecclesiastical  matters 
have  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the  convocation  of 
Canterbury,  while  that  of  York  has  very  rarely  ori- 
ginated any  measure  of  importance. 

The  mode  of  electing  the  proctors  of  the  clergy  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  convocation  varies  in  difterent 
places  throughout  England.  Onl}'  rectors,  vicars, 
and  perpetual  curates  are  allowed  to  vote  for  them. 
A  few  of  the  varieties  which  prevail  in  the  election 
of  these  representatives  of  the  clergy,  are  thus  no- 
ticed b}'  Mr.  Marsden  :  "  In  the  diocese  of  London, 
each  archdeaconry  chooses  two,  and  from  the  whole 
number  so  chosen,  the  bishop  selects  two  to  attend 
the  convocation.  In  Sarum,  the  three  archdeacons 
choose  six,  and  the  six  make  a  selection  of  two  of 
their  own  number ;  and  the  same  method  is  adopted 
in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry.  In  Bath 
and  Wells,  all  the  incumbents  choose  their  proctors 
jointly.  In  Lincoln,  the  clergy  of  the  six  archdeacon- 
ries send  commissioners  to  Stamford,  who  make  the 
necessary  choice  of  two  persons.  In  Norwich,  the 
two  archdeaconi'ies  of  Norwich  and  Norfolk  meet 
and  choose  one,  and  the  archdeaconries  of  Suffolk 
and  Sudbury  choose  the  otiier.  The  same  is  the 
case  in  Chichester.  In  ancient  times  tlie  clergy  were 
represented  in  convocation  by  the  archdeacons.  Such 
is  the  mode  of  choosing  proctors  in  the  province  of 
Canterbury.  In  the  province  of  York  two  proctors 
are  returned  by  each  archdeaconry.  Were  it  not  so, 
the  numbers  would  be  too  small  for  the  transaction 
of  business." 

The  roj'al  license  is  indispensable  to  the  meeting 
of  convocation.  AVere  the  archbishop  to  summon  an 
assembly  without  the  command  of  the  sovereign,  he 


would  be  liable  to  a  prsemunire,  and  the  proceedings 
of  the  assembly  thus  illegally  summoned  would  be 
completely  void.  An  enactment  to  this  efi'ect,  com- 
monly called  the  Act  of  Submission,  was  passed  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  It  nm.s  in  these  tenns : 
"  Whereas  the  king's  humble  and  obedient  subjects, 
the  clergy  of  this  realm  of  England,  have  not  only 
acknowledged  according  to  the  truth,  that  the  convo- 
cation of  the  same  clergy  is,  always  hath  been,  and 
ought  to  be  assembled  only  by  the  king's  writ ;  but 
also  submitting  themselves  to  the  king's  majestj', 
have  promised  in  verho  saccrdotii\.\\a.t  they  will  never 
from  henceforth  presume  to  attempt,  allege,  claim,  or 
put  in  use,  enact,  promulge,  or  execute  any  new 
canons,  constitutions,  ordinances,  provincial,  or  other, 
or  by  whatsoever  name  they  shall  be  called,  in  the 
convocation,  unless  the  king's  most  royal  assent 
and  license  may  to  them  be  had,  to  make,  pro- 
mulge, and  execute  the  same,  and  that  his  majesty 
do  give  his  most  royal  assent  and  authority  in 
that  behalf:  it  is  therefore  enacted,  according  to 
the  said  submission,  that  they,  nor  any  of  them, 
shall  presume  to  attempt,  allege,  claim,  or  put  in 
use  any  constitutions  or  ordinances  provincial,  by 
whatsoever  name  or  names  they  may  be  called,  in 
their  convocations  in  time  coming  (which  shall  always 
be  assembled  by  authority  of  the  king's  writ) ;  unless 
the  same  clergy  may  have  the  king's  most  royal  as- 
sent and  license,  to  make,  promulge,  and  execute 
such  canons,  constitutions  and  ordinances  provincial 
or  synodal ;  upon  pain  of  every  one  of  the  said 
clergy  doing  contrary  to  this  act,  and  being  thereof 
convict,  to  sutler  imprisonment,  and  make  fine  at  the 
king's  will." 

Upon  this  statute  various  regulations  followed, 
which  were  designed  to  restrict  the  operations  of 
convocation  within  certain  limits.  These,  as  stated 
by  Dr.  Hook,  were  as  follows  :  "  1.  That  a  convoca- 
tion cannot  assemble  at  their  convocation,  without 
the  assent  of  the  king.  2.  That  after  their  assembly 
they  cannot  confer,  to  constitute  any  canons  without 
licence  of  the  king.  3.  When  they  upon  conference 
conclude  any  canons,  yet  they  cannot  execute  any  of 
their  canons  without  the  royal  assent.  4.  That  they 
cannot  execute  any  after  the  royal  assent,  but  with 
these  four  limitations  : — (1.)  that  they  be  not  against 
the  prerogative  of  the  king;  nor  (2.)  against  the 
common  law ;  nor  (3.)  against  the  statute  law ;  nor 
(4.)  against  any  custom  of  the  realm." 

The  powers  of  convocation  are  extensive.  They 
may  correct  and  depose  otfenders ;  examine  and  cen- 
sure heretical  works ;  and  with  the  royal  license 
they  can  make  and  publish  canons,  alter  the  liturgy, 
and  in  short,  their  powers  extend  to  all  ecclesiastical 
matters  whatever.  AVliile  convocation  is  sitting  its 
members  are  protected  from  arrest.  This  clerical 
assembly  has  ceased  since  1717  to  possess  the  powers 
of  a  sjmod,  in  consequence  of  the  royal  Kcense 
being  withheld.  Though  an  ecclesiastical  court,  it 
is  so  completely  under  the  control  of  the  sovereign 
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tliat  it  cauiiot  liold  its  meetings  without  a  writ  iVoin 
the  crown,  it  cannot  decree  canons  witliout  a  license 
from  the  crown,  nor  pnbUsh  them  until  they  receive 
the  royal  contirmatioii.  The  writ  is  regularly  issued 
along  with  the  writ  for  tiie  summoning  of  parlia- 
ment, but  the  royal  license  not  being  given,  the 
meetings  of  convocation  are  little  more  than  an 
empty  form.  But  while  it  cannot  pass  canons  with- 
out the  license  of  the  sovereign,  it  has  the  power  of 
refusing  its  assent  to  measures  proposed  by  the 
crown.  Tlie  Act  of  Submission  passed  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VHI.,  was  repealed  in  the  reign  of  Pliilip 
and  Mary,  and  restored  by  the  parliament  of  Eliza- 
beth, since  which  time  it  has  continued  in  force  down 
to  the  present  day.  AVliile,  therefore,  the  convoaition 
assembles  in  botli  provinces  regularly  at  tlie  same 
time  with  the  meeting  of  parliament,  its  business  is 
limited  to  the  voting  an  address  to  the  crown,  with- 
out having  the  power  of  passing  a  single  act,  how- 
ever benelicial  to  the  church  which  it  represents. 
Nay,  so  completely  fettered  is  this  ecclesiastical  as- 
sembly, that  they  have  not  even  the  power  of  ad- 
journment, so  that  should  their  deliberations  be 
protracted  beyond  the  first  day,  the  archbishop  not 
being  able  to  adjourn  the  meeting,  prorogues  it. 
The  question  has  even  been  started,  whether  the 
law  sanctions  the  archbishop  in  proroguing  the  con- 
vocation, or  whether  such  au  authority  does  not  be- 
long legally  to  the  bishops  of  the  province.  But 
whatever  doubts  some  may  entertain  upon  the  sub- 
ject, the  archbishops  continue  to  claim  and  exercise 
the  right  on  receiving  a  writ  from  the  crown,  which 
is  regularly  issued  at  the  prorogation  of  parliament ; 
and  during  its  deliberations,  the  archbishop,  by  his 
own  authority,  prorogues  the  convocation  from  time 
to  time,  mitil  the  address  to  the  crown  has  been 
adopted  by  both  houses.  IMotions  may  be  made, 
committees  may  be  appointed  for  the  consideration 
of  special  points,  but  all  such  steps  are  of  no  force 
BO  long  as  the  Crown  withholds  its  license.  The 
High  Cliurch  party  of  the  Church  of  England  have 
for  some  time  past  been  earnest  in  their  endeavours  to 
procure  from  the  Crown  the  restoration  of  the  power 
of  synodical  action  to  the  convocation,  but  it  appears 
highly  probable  that  this  power  will  remain  in 
abeyance  for  a  long  time  to  come.  If  ever  restored, 
the  introduction  of  the  lay  element  will  be  absolutely 
necessary,  and  even  the  clerical  franchise,  if  we  may 
60  speak,  must  be  extended,  that  the  proctors  may 
represent  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy.  But  even 
with  these  amendments  in  the  constitution  of  the 
convociition,  the  danger  of  reviving  its  dormant 
powers  would  be,  that  in  the  course  of  legislation 
occasional  collisions  of  a  very  serious  kind  with  the 
civil  government  of  the  country  would  be  almost  in- 
evitable, leading  to  results  the  most  disastrous  both 
to  the  church  and  to  the  commonwealth.  See  Eng- 
land (CiiuucH  or). 

CONVULSIOXIriTS,  a  party  of  fanatics  belong- 
ing to  the  Runiish  clmrch  in  France,  who  professed 


to  be  thrown  into  convulsive  fits,  from  which,  as 
they  alleged,  they  were  miraculously  cured  at  the 
tomb  of  the  Abbe  Paris,  a  celebrated  zealot  among 
the  Jansenists  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  name  came  to  be  applied  to  those 
wlio  among  the  French  Romanists  wrought  them- 
selves up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  their 
bodies  becoming  agitated  and  convulsed,  throwing 
themselves  into  the  most  violent  contortions  of  body, 
rolling  about  on  the  ground,  and  at  length  falling 
into  a  swoon,  during  whicli  they  received  visions 
and  revelations  of  the  most  wonderful  kind.  Such 
scenes  occasionally  present  themselves  at  this  day  in 
the  rural  districts  of  France,  where  they  are  too 
often  rendered  subservient  to  the  interests  of  a  blind 
superstition. 

COPE,  a  clerical  vestment.  It  was  at  first  a 
common  dress,  being  a  coat  without  sleeves,  but  was 
afterwards  used  as  an  ecclesiastical  habit.  It  reaches 
from  the  neck  nearly  to  the  feet,  and  is  open  in 
front,  except  at  the  top  where  it  is  united  by  a  band 
or  clasp.  According  to  the  canons  of  the  Church  of 
England,  the  clergy  ought  to  wear  this  garment  at 
the  communion  service  or  other  great  solemnities, 
but  it  has  gradually  fallen  into  disuse,  being  scarcely 
ever  worn  unless  on  very  special  occasions.  The 
Greeks  pretend  it  was  first  used  in  memory  of  the 
mock  robe  put  upon  our  Saviour. 

COPIAT^,  inferior  officers  of  tlie  ancient  Chris- 
tian clmrcli,  who  performed  the  duties  of  undertakers, 
grave-diggers,  sextons.  These  were  intrusted  with 
the  care  of  funerals,  and  the  biu'ial  of  the  dead.  They 
are  said  to  have  been  first  instituted  at  Constanti- 
nople by  Constantino  the  Great,  and  to  have  been 
further  organized  and  established  by  the  Emperor 
Anastasius.  They  have  sometimes  been  termed 
fossarii,  from  digging  of  graves,  and  in  Justmian's 
Novels  they  are  called  Lectkarii,  from  caiTying  the 
corpse  or  bier  at  funerals.  They  are  frequently 
mentioned  by  ancient  authors  as  ecclesiastical  office- 
bearers. AVhen  Constantino  first  instituted  the 
office,  he  incorporated  a  body  of  men  to  the  number 
of  eleven  hundred  in  Constantinople,  to  wliom  he 
gave  the  name  of  Copiatw,  and  who,  besides  seeing 
tliat  all  persons  had  a  decent  and  honourable  inter- 
ment, were  especially  required  gratuitously  to  per- 
form this  last  office  to  the  poor.  This  class  of  offi- 
cers was  partly  supported  out  of  the  common  stock 
of  the  church. 

COPINISTS,  a  sect  of  Universalists  (which 
see)  who  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 

COPTIC  CHURCH,  the  ancient  Cln-istian  church 
of  Egypt.  They  hold  the  Monophysite  doctrine, 
that  Christ  was  not  possessed  of  two  distinct  natures, 
but  of  only  one,  the  human  nature  being  amalga- 
mated with,  and  absorbed  in,  tlie  Divine.  A  contro- 
versy on  this  subject  violently  distracted  the  Chris- 
tian church  in  Egypt  during  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries,  and  at  that  period  the  Eutychian  or 
Monophysite  tenets,  which  were  condemned  by  the 
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general  ooimeil  of  Chalceduii,  were  embraced  by  the 
whole  Coptic  nation,  as  well  as  by  the  Abyssinians 
and  Nubians,  the  sect  receiving  the  general  appel- 
lation of  Jacobites.  So  keen  was  the  enmity  whicli 
arose  between  those  wlio  adhered  to  tlie  Monophy- 
site  tenets,  and  tlie  Christians  of  the  Greek  ortlio- 
dox  church,  that  they  never  intermarried,  and  to  rid 
rhemselves  of  tlieir  opponents,  tlie  Copts  favoured 
the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  tlie  Moslem  Arabs,  and 
united  with  them  in  expeUing  the  Greeks.  The 
change  of  rulers,  however,  far  from  delivering  them 
from  persecution,  only  brouglit  upon  them  still  more 
severe  and  protracted  troubles.  Worn  out  with 
harassing  oppressions  of  various  kinds,  they  rose  at 
length  against  their  Moslem  tyrants,  but  were  speed- 
ily subdued,  and  many  of  them  slain.  For  many 
successive  centuries  the  Copts  were  treated  with  the 
utmost  cruelty,  and  subjected  to  the  most  painful  de- 
gradation. In  the  ninth  century,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  wear  garments  and  turbans  of  a  deep  colour, 
and  to  carry  a  wooden  cross  of  the  weight  of  five 
pounds  suspended  from  the  neck.  In  the  thirteenth 
century,  auotlier  severe  persecution  took  place,  in 
which  all  tlieir  principal  churclies  througliout  Egypt 
were  destroyed,  and  they  were  ordered  to  wear  a 
blue  turban,  as  they  generally  do  at  present.  Ground 
to  tlie  dust  by  cruel  oppression,  many  of  them  apos- 
tatized from  the  Christian  faith,  and  embraced  the 
religion  of  tlie  Koran,  tlieir  churclies  being  converted 
into  mosques.  Tlie  consequence  is,  that  the  num- 
bers of  the  Copts  are  now  greatly  reduced,  for  while 
the  Arabic  historian  Makrizis  estimates  their  num- 
ber at  about  two  millions  at  tlie  time  of  the  invasion 
of  Egypt  by  the  Arabs,  Dr.  Bowring  mentions  that 
a  few  years  ago  the  Patriarch  informed  liim,  that  he 
calculated  the  number  of  the  Copts  at  150,000,  and 
altliough  tliis  is  probably  below  the  mark,  tliey  can- 
not be  said  to  amount  to  more  than  200,000.  That 
they  were  at  one  period  much  more  numerous  than 
they  are  at  present,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  a 
vast  number  of  ruined  Coptic  churches  and  convents 
are  still  to  bo  found  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Ever  since  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Ai-abs,  the 
Coptic  language  has  been  gradually  falling  into  dis- 
use, until  it  has  almost  become  a  dead  language. 
Understood  by  very  few.  It  is  not,  however,  entirely 
lost,  being  still  used  in  their  liturgy,  and  several  of 
their  religious  books  ;  and  as  the  litany  and  liturgy 
are  repeated  witliout  a  book,  many  even  of  the  priests 
can  neither  read,  write,  speak,  nor  understand  it, 
while  few  or  none  of  the  liearers  are  able  to  compre- 
hend a  single  word  of  the  service.  Accordingly,  to 
use  the  language  of  Dr.  Duft",  "  In  all  heathenism 
there  is  not  a  form  more  absolutely  profitless  and 
meaningless.  Of  all  real  Ufe  it  is  as  destitute  as  any 
of  the  mouldering  mummies  of  the  catacombs."  To 
such  a  melancholy  state  of  degradation  is  the  once 
flourisliing  and  far-famed  cliurch  of  Alexandria  and 
Egypt  reduced. 

The  present  religious  system  of  the  Coptic  church 


is  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  false  doctrines,  idolatrous 
rites,  and  superstitious  ceremonies.  They  practise 
both  circumcision  and  baptism  ;  they  believe  in  bap- 
tismal regeneration,  in  justification  by  the  observance 
of  tlie  eucliarist  and  other  pious  deeds,  especially 
fastings  and  pilgrimages,  in  transubstantiation,  con- 
fession to  a  priest,  absolution,  the  invocation  of 
saints,  extreme  unction,  and  prayers  for  tlie  dead. 
Besides  the  Bible,  which  they  still  regard  as  the 
standard  of  iaith  and  practice,  they  liold  in  high  esti- 
mation '  The  Sayings  of  tlie  Fathers,'  '  Tlie  Liturgy 
of  Basil,'  '  The  Liturgy  of  Gregory,'  '  The  Liturgy  of 
Cyrii,'  and  '  The  ApostoHcal  Constitutions.'  All 
these  liturgies  are  found  in  the  Coptic  language. 
The  Copts  hold  seven  sacraments,  baptism,  the  eu- 
charist,  confirmation,  confession,  ordination,  matri- 
mony, and  extreme  unction.  Their  clergy  are  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions  and  presents, 
besides  fees  on  the  occasion  of  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths.  The  ordinance  of  baptism  is  dispensed  to 
boys  at  the  age  of  forty  days,  and  to  girls  at  the  age 
of  eighty  days,  unless  in  case  of  dangerous  sickness, 
when  it  may  be  administered  sooner.  This  rite  is 
performed  by  dipping  tlie  body  three  times  in  water, 
to  which  the  sacred  oil  has  been  added,  and  over 
which  tlie  sign  of  the  cross  has  been  made.  Confii-- 
mation  follows  immediately  after  baptism,  and  is 
performed  witli  meiriiii  or  the  holy  oil.  The  sacra- 
ment of  confession  is  followed  unmediately  by  abso- 
lution, and  sometimes  penance  is  prescribed.  Ex- 
treme unction  is  administered  not  only  to  the  sick 
and  dying,  but  also  to  the  healthy  after  the  commis- 
sion of  great  sins.  Circumcision,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  is  practised,  but  Dr.  Wilson  mentions 
that  he  was  informed  by  the  patriarch,  it  was  more 
a  civil  than  a  religious  custom.  It  is  done  privately, 
witliout  any  fixed  age  for  its  performance.  The 
religious  fasts  of  the  Copts  are  numerous  and  severe, 
and  the  patriarch,  in  particular,  is  remarkable  for  the 
austerities  whicli  he  practises.  It  is  said  that  he  is 
awaked  from  his  sleep  every  quarter  of  an  liour 
during  the  night  that  he  may  call  on  the  name  of 
God.  Dr.  Wilson,  in  his  '  Lands  of  the  Bible,'  gives 
a  minute  and  very  interesting  account  of  a  visit 
wliich  he  paid  while  in  Cairo  to  a  Coptic  church, 
and  of  tlie  various  ceremonies  wliich  he  witnessed  on 
that  occasion.  Tlie  lively  picture  which  the  Doctor 
gives  of  the  pubhc  wor.ship  of  the  Copts  cannot  fail 
to  interest  the  reader: 

"  It  commenced  as  soon  as  it  was  light  on  tlie 
Lord's-day  morning ;  and  it  was  well  attended  both 
by  young  and  old,  who,  on  account  of  the  smallness 
of  the  cliurch, — the  largest,  however,  belonging  to 
the  Copts  of  the  place, — -were  much  crowded  together, 
to  their  gi'eat  discomfort,  increased  by  the  want  of 
ventilation,  and  the  burning  of  numerous  candles. 
The  construction  of  the  church  much  resembled  a 
Jewish  synagogue.  It  was  divided  into  four  com- 
partments. Tlie  heikel,  or  chancel,  forms  the  chief 
compartment  at  the  eastern  end ;  and  it  is  separated 
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from  the  rest  of  the  cliurcli  by  wooden  panel-work. 
Before  it  is  suspended  a  curtain  with  a  large  cross 
wrouglit  upon  it,  having  a  door  in  the  centre  as  an 
entrance.     Tlie  compartment  adjoining  to  this,  sepa- 
rated by  a  fence  of  lattice-work  from  the  otlier  parts 
of  the  church,  was  occupied  by  the  officiating  priests 
and  tlieir  assistants,  by  the  patriarch,  who  was  sit- 
ting on  an  antique  seat  called  tlie  chair  of  St.  Mark, 
and  by  the  more  respectable  portions  of  tlie  congi-e- 
gation.     Into  this  compartment  we  were  allowed  to 
enter.     The   inferior  members  of  the  congregation 
occupied  the  next  apartment ;  and  the  most  remote 
was  appropriated  to  the  women,  who  were  nearly 
completely  screened  from  our  view  by  another  parti- 
tion of  lattice-work.     I  observed  no  images;  but  a 
few  glaring  pictures  were  liere  and  there  suspended 
from  the  walls.     The  worshipper,  on  entering  the 
church,  laid  aside  his  shoes,  but  agreeably  to  the 
universal  custom  of  the  Eastern  Churches,  kept  on 
his  turban.     Plis  first  act  of  devotion  was  that  of 
prostrating  himself  before  the  chancel  immediately  in 
front  of  the  suspended  cross,  kissing  the  hem  of  the 
curtain,  and  then  before  the  patriarch,  who  extended 
to  him  his  blessing  on  his  rising,  and  lastly  before 
some  of  the  pictures  of  the  saints.     The  entrance  of 
great  numbers  after  the  service  had  begun,  who  went 
through  these  ceremonies,  added  much  to  the  con- 
fusion, wliich  was  now  and  then  increased  by  the 
tinkling  of  bells  and  cymbals,  and  some  of  the  priests 
moving  up  and  down  and  waving  censers  with  in- 
cense rising  from  them,  and  making  demands  on  the 
patriarch  for  a  new  supply  of  combustibles  when  their 
stock  was  exhausted.     Many  of  the  older  men  were 
leaning  on  crutches,  about  four  or  live  feet  high, 
during  most  of  the  time  of  the  service,  evidently  ob- 
taining some  relief  from  the  use  of  them,  in  the  lack 
of  all  pews,  during  the  three  or  four  lengthened  hours 
of  their  meeting.     They  were  frequently  talking  to 
one  another  and  exchanging  jokes.     Some   of  the 
priests  were  hunting  after  the  boys,  who  were  seek- 
ing their  amusement,  evidently  anxious  to  improve 
their   behaviour  in   our    presence.     Their   prayers 
were  almost  all  in  the  dead  Coptic,  and,  of  course, 
were   perfectly   unintelligible   by   the  people,   who 
seemed  to  take  little  interest  in  them,  though,  led  bj' 
others,  they  gave  the  responses.     The  reading  of  the 
gospels  and  epistles  was  in  Arabic ;  but  it  was  per- 
formed in  a  most  irreverent  and  unimpressive  man- 
ner by  mere  boys,  who  seemed  to  be  highly  amused 
with  their  occupation.     The  bread  and  wine  used  in 
the  Lord's  Supper  were  particularly  inspected  by 
the  patriarch  and  priests  before  their  consecration. 
The  bread  was  in  the  form  of  small  round  cakes, 
with  the  figure  of  the  cross,  I  believe,  stamped  upon 
tliem ;  and  tlie  wine  was  contained  in  a  small  glass 
vessel.     The  bread  was  dipjied  in  the  wine  before  it 
was  given  to  the  people,   only  a  small  portion  of 
whom  partook  of  it;  and  the  priests  alone  drunk  of 
the   cup.     The  patriarch  concluded  the  service  by 
reading  some  cxliortations  in  Arabic,  and  pronounc- 


ing benedictions.  Except  in  so  far  as  his  part  of  the 
business  was  concerned,  the  whole  seemed  rather  a 
mockery  of  sacred  things,  than  the  worship  of  the 
omnipresent  and  omniscient  God." 

The  Copts  believe  St.  Mark  to  be  the  apostle  of 
Egypt  and  the  founder  of  their  church,  while  the 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,   whom  they  recognize  as 
their  supreme  head,  invested  with  the  power  of  an 
absolute  Pojie,  is  regarded  by  them  as  Mark's  lineal 
successor.     Not  that  they  attach  much  importance 
to  the  idea  of  apostolical  succession,  but  they  be- 
lieve that  apostolic  gifts  and  graces  are  conveyed 
through  the  meirun  or  holy  oil,  which,  as  they  al- 
lege, was  blessed  by  St.  Mark,  still  preserves  the 
properties  imparted  to  it,  a  new  stock  of  oil  being 
always  added  to  the  old  before  it  is  exhausted.     A 
patriarcli  is  sometimes  chosen  by  his  predecessor, 
but  generally  appointed  by  lot,  and  always  from 
among  the  monks  of  the  convent  of  St.  Anthony. 
Under  the  patriarch  are  the  bishops  titular  and  real, 
the  presbyters  who  administer  the  mass  to  the  peo- 
ple, but  never  preach,  the  archdeacons,  deacons,  sub- 
deacons,  lectors,  cantors,  and  exorcists,  who  are  mere 
boyish  assistants  in  church  ceremonies.     The  mode 
of  electing  both  priests  and  patriarch  is  thus  noticed 
by  Dr.  Dull':  "  When  a  priest  is  to  be  chosen  (one 
of  whose  indispensable  qualifications  always  is,  that 
he  be  not  unmarried),  some  of  the  former  occupants 
of  the  sacred  office  fix  on  a  friend,  without  asking 
bis  consent.     He  may  be,  and  usually  is,  some  illi- 
terate  artizan.     '  Voluntary  humility'   having  now 
become  the  estabhshed  rule  and  hereditary  custom, 
he  is  expected,  and  therefore  must,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, decline  the  intended  honour,  and  expatiate  on 
his   utter  unworthiness.     To   the   entreaties  of  his 
friends   he  must   continue  deaf  as   an   adder ;  and 
must,  in  consequence,  resist,  till,  after  being  dragged 
by  main  force  into  the  presence  of  the  patriarch,  his 
benediction   has   been  pronounced,  amid   protesta- 
tions and  remonstrances.     The  doom  of  the  reclaim- 
ing and  intruded  man  is  now  sealed.     He  is  then 
hm-ried  away  from  the  patriarchal  presence  into  a 
church,  for  a  month  or  two,  to  be  initiated  into  the 
ceremonial   part   of  the  priestly  functions  ;  and  to 
learn,  by  rote,  those  portions  of  the  litany  which  he 
may  have  publicly  to  recite.     Such  is  usiwUy  the 
entire  course  of  scholastic  and  theological  training 
that  is  deemed  requisite  for  a  Coptic  priest !     From 
the  body  of  tlie   priesthood  the  bishops  are  chosen. 
Their  attainments,  except  in  the  addition  of  years 
to  their  span  of  life,  generally  do  not  rise  liigher 
than  the  dead  flat  mass  whence  they  have  been  se- 
vered.    Nor  need  the  qualifications  of  the  patriarch 
himself  be  of  a  nuich  higher  order.     Contrary  to  tlie 
essential  prerequisite  for  the  ordinary  priesthood  and 
episcopate,  he  must  be  an  unmarried  man.     For  this 
end,  the  bishops  and  priests  apply  to  the  most  an- 
cient of  all  convents  (that  founded  b)' the  famous  St. 
Anthony,  in  the  desert  of  the  Ked  Seal  for  a  genuine 
monk  to  fill  the  ]iatriarchal  chair.     The  superior'f 
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duty  tlien  is,  to  ncirainate  nine  or  ten  of  the  brother- 
hood of  celibacy.  Of  these,  one  is  chosen  by  lot, 
to  occupy  a  see  wliich  is  believed  to  have  been 
/ounded  by  St.  Mark,  transmitted  by  Atlianasius 
and  other  eminent  fathers,  and  perpetuated  in  un- 
broken succession  to  the  present  occupant.  The 
patriarch-elect  is  always  expected,  like  the  orduiary 
priest,  to  express  an  unconquerable  reluctancy  to  as- 
sume an  ofSce  of  such  dignity  and  responsibility. 
The  usual  remedy  is,  to  apply  to  the  acting  gover- 
nor of  Egypt,  even  though  a  Turk,  to  coerce  the  re- 
cusant into  compliance  by  the  strong  arm  of  civil 
and  military  authority.  The  present  patriarch,  who 
exults  in  being  accounted  the  lineal  successor  of  St. 
Mark,  as  much  as  the  present  Pope  in  being  re- 
garded the  lineal  successor  of  St.  Peter,  was  actually 
conveyed  from  the  convent  to  the  chair  of  the  evan- 
gelist by  the  soldiery  of  Mohammed  All ! " 

When  the  eucharist  is  administered,  each  man 
comes  to  receive  it  at  the  door  of  the  chancel ;  the 
bread,  which  is  in  the  form  of  small  cakes,  is  mois- 
tened with  the  wine,  the  priests  alone  being  permit- 
ted to  drink  the  wine.  The  priests  administer  the 
eucharist  separately  to  the  women  in  their  compart- 
ment of  the  church.  The  chancel  is  in  general  biil- 
liantly  lighted  by  lamps  during  the  performance  of 
Divine  worship.  There  is  seldom  any  preaching  ex- 
cept during  Lent.  The  people  are  enjoined  by  their 
church  to  pray  in  private  seven  times  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  They  recite  in  their  prayers  portions  of 
the  Psalms  in  Arabic,  and  of  a  chapter  of  one  of  the 
gospels  ;  after  which  they  say  in  Coptic  or  Arabic, 
"  O  my  Lord,  have  mercy,"  forty-one  times,  some 
using  a  string  of  forty-one  beads,  others  coimtiug 
by  their  fingers.  At  the  close  they  add  a  short 
prayer  in  Coptic,  or  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer.  But 
while  the  Coptic  clunch  thus  enjoins  the  faithful 
performance  of  private  devotion,  many  of  the  people 
may  be  seen  repeating  their  prayers  when  walking, 
riding,  or  engaged  in  their  ordinary  business,  mut- 
tering them  rapidly  over  without  the  slightest  ap- 
pearance of  inward  feeling.  Some  of  the  stricter 
classes  wash  their  hands  and  feet  before  public  wor- 
ship, and  pray  with  their  faces  to  the  east. 

The  following  rapid  sketch  of  some  of  the  most 
important  manners  and  customs  of  the  Copts  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  ■  Journal  of  a  Deputation  to  the 
East:'  "They  fast  every  Wednesday  and  Friday, 
eating  only  fish,  vegetables,  and  oil.  They  keep 
also  four  long  and  strict  fasts  in  the  year ;  one  of 
which,  at  Easter,  lasts  fifty-iive  days.  They  abstain 
during  these  fasts  from  every  kind  of  animal  food, 
such  as  flesh,  meat,  eggs,  milk,  butter,  and  cheese. 
Each  fast  is  followed  by  a  festival,  and  the  festivals 
exceed  the  fasts  by  three.  Besides  attending  church 
services  on  these  occasions,  they  feast  and  give  alms. 
They  abstain  from  eating  swine's  flesh,  on  account, 
they  say,  of  the  filthiness  of  the  animaL  The  Copts 
consider  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  incumbent  upon 
all.     They  Join  in  large  caravans  for  the  jouniey, 


keep  the  Passion  Week  at  Jerusalem,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  bathe  in  the  Jordan.  Circumcision  is  very 
generally  practised  at  the  ages  of  two,  seven,  or 
eight  years,  and  sometimes  twenty  or  more ;  it  is 
considered  rather  a  civil  than  a  religious  custom. 

"  The  Copt  women,  as  well  as  those  of  the  other 
Christian  sects,  veil  their  faces  in  public,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Moslem  women  ;  and  they  never  uncover 
their  faces  in  the  house  in  the  presence  of  men,  ex- 
cepting that  of  their  near  relations.  The  Copts 
pursue,  also,  the  same  course  as  the  Sloslems  in  con- 
tracting man-iages :  viz.  women  are  employed  as 
professional  match-makers,  who  bring  a  description 
of  the  personal  appearance  of  each  party  to  the 
other,  and  negotiate  all  the  private  conditions  of  the 
union,  the  man  liaving  scarcely  ever  obtamed  a 
sight  of  the  face  of  his  intended  wife,  imtil  after  the 
wedding.  The  choice  is  sometimes  made  by  the  fe- 
male relatives.  Girls  marry  as  young  as  twelve  or 
thirteen,  sometimes  even  at  ten,  and  few  remain  un- 
married after  sixteen  years  of  age ;  they  are  often 
betrothed  much  younger.  The  marriage  festivities, 
among  the  middle  and  higher  classes,  usually  last 
seven  or  eight  days.  On  the  evening  of  the  last 
day,  the  bride  is  accompanied  by  her  relations  and 
friends  in  a  procession,  followed  by  musicians  and 
persons  cariying  lights,  to  the  house  of  the  bride- 
groom. They  proceed  from  thence  to  church,  in 
two  separate  parties,  and  return  after  tlie  cere- 
mony, to  partake  of  a  concluding  festivity.  The 
following  part  of  the  man-iage  ceremony,  adopt- 
ed also  by  some  of  the  other  oriental  Christian 
Churches,  is  deserving  of  notice.  After  having 
blessed  and  returned  the  wedding  rings,  the  priest 
places  a  crown  of  gold  upon  the  heads  of  the  bride 
and  bridegroom,  and  a  sash  over  the  shoulder  of  the 
latter,  which  ceremony  is  called  the  crowning ;  the 
crowns  belong  to  the  church,  and  are  taken  oft"  when 
the  parties  leave,  but  the  bridegroom  wears  the  sash 
until  his  return  home,  where  it  is  taken  off  by  the 
priest.  The  bestowal  of  a  '  crown  of  life,'  '  of  right- 
eousness,' and  '  of  glory'  upon  the  believer,  is  fre- 
quently alluded  to  in  the  Scriptures,  as  forming  a 
part  of  the  final  completion  in  heaven  of  the  spii-it- 
luil  union  or  espousal  of  his  soul  with  his  Saviour  at 
the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb.  New-married 
couples  among  the  Jews  wore  crowns  upon  their 
wedding-day,  and  in  Cantic.  iii.  11,  the  spouse  in- 
vites her  companions  to  see  King  Solomon  with  the 
crown  wherewith  his  mother  crowned  him  on  the 
day  of  his  espousals. 

"  The  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Copts  have  like- 
wise much  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Moslems. 
The  corjise  is  can-ied  in  a  coffin,  followed  by  wail- 
ing women ;  and  these  are  hired  for  three  days,  to 
continue  their  lamentations  in  the  house  of  the  de- 
ceased. The  Copts  of  both  sexes  visit  the  tombs  of 
their  relatives  three  times  a-year.  They  pass  tlie 
night  in  houses  in  the  burying-ground,  the  women 
in  the  upper,  and  the  men  in  the   lower  rooms  ;  and 
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in  tlic  morniug,  they  kill  a  buflalo  or  a  sheep,  and 
give  its  flesh  with  bread  to  the  poor.  This  has  all 
the  appearance  of  an  expiatory  sacrifice,  perpetuated, 
probabi}',  from  heathen  times  ;  but  they  do  not  dis- 
tinctly admit  this  interpretation  of  the  ceremony." 

The  Abyssinian  Church  (wliicb  see)  is  a  branch 
of  the  ancient  Coptic  church  in  Egypt,  their  AlsUNA 
(which  see)  or  patriarch  being  consecrated  by  the 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  in  a  certain  sense  sub- 
ject to  him. 

COPTIC  MONKS.  Monasticism  liad  its  origin  in 
Egypt,  and  it  continues  to  be  held  in  estimation  in 
that  country.  The  Copts  who  follow  this  mode  of  life 
practise  great  austerities,  living  in  deserts,  sleeping  in 
their  clothes  on  the  ground,  and  every  evening  pros- 
trating themselves  one  hundred  and  fifty  times  with 
their  face  and  breast  on  the  earth.  These  monks 
are  sprung  from  the  lowest  class  of  the  people,  and 
live  on  alms.  The  regular  convents  are  reduced  to 
seven ;  two,  those  of  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Paul,  in 
the  eastern  desert  near  the  Red  Sea  ;  four,  including 
that  of  St.  Maearius,  in  the  Natron  vaUey  ;  and  one 
at  Jcbel  Koskam  in  U])per  Egypt.  In  these  insti- 
tutions a  rigid  system  of  discipline  is  in  force.  The 
Copts  have  also  a  number  of  secondaiy  monasteries, 
into  which,  the  priests  being  seculars,  women  are 
admitted  as  well  as  men.  From  among  the  monks 
residing  at  one  or  other  of  these  convents,  the  pa- 
triarch or  Batrik,  as  he  is  called,  is  uniformly  cho- 
sen. A  period  of  severe  probation  is  required  of 
all  persons  applying  for  admission  into  the  monastic 
order.  Besides  making  a  vow  of  celibacy,  they 
must  perform,  in  some  sequestered  convent  in  the 
desert,  such  menial  services  as  fetching  wood  and 
water,  sweeping  the  rooms,  or  waiting  upon  the 
monks.  The  number  of  monks  and  nuns  is  consi- 
derable. They  subsist  chiefly  on  lentils,  and  eat 
meat  only  on  feast-days.  They  are  in  genei-al  very 
poor,  super.stitious,  and  ignorant. 

COPTIC  VERSION,  a  very  ancient  version  of 
the  New  Testament  in  the  Coptic,  which  is  said  to 
be  a  mixture  of  the  Old  Egyptian  and  the  Greek. 
This  version  was  used  from  time  immemorial  by  the 
Egyjitians,  and  though,  since  the  conquest  of  Egypt 
by  the  Saracens,  the  Arabic  has  been  generally  spo- 
ken, and  the  Coptic  little  understood,  yet  this  ver- 
sion is  still  read  among  the  Copts,  in  the  public  ser- 
vice, in  connexion  with  an  Arabic  translation. 

CORBAN,  a  gift  or  oblation  among  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  something  devoted  to  God.  Whatever 
became  the  subject  of  this  vow,  whether  money, 
lands,  or  houses,  became  the  property  of  the  taber- 
nacle or  temple.  The  Pharisees,  wlio  had  the 
charge  of  the  sacred  treasury,  wore  wont  to  incidcato 
upon  the  people,  that  as  soon  as  any  person  had 
pronounced  to  his  father  or  mother  this  fonn  of  con- 
secration, "  Be  it  Corbaii,  whatever  of  mine  shall 
profit  tliee;"  from  that  moment  all  that  he  bad  spo- 
ken of  in  his  vow  became  consecrated  to  God,  and 
could  not  be  given  to  his  parents  even  to  save  them 


from  starvation.  Our  Lord,  accordingly,  Mark  vii. 
9  ;  X.  13,  reproaches  them  with  setting  at  nought 
the  Divine  law  by  their  traditions.  The  expre.ss 
fonn  of  the  Corban  is  to  be  found  in  the  Talnmd. 
See  Phaiusees. 

CORD  (Investiture  ■with  the).  In  the  se- 
venth or  ninth  year  of  his  age  a  Hindu  Brahman  is 
introduced  into  the  sacred  caste  by  a  special  cere- 
mony, which  is  usually  termed  his  investiture  with 
the  cord.  Before  this  time  lie  is  regarded  as  no 
better  than  a  Sudra;  he  has  no  privilege,  no  rank. 
By  the  laws  of  Menu,  a  Brahman  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  individuals  of  the  secular  classes  by  a 
cord,  termed  in  Bengali  j)w?Va,  which  is  woni  hang- 
ing from  the  left  shoulder,  and  resting  on  the  right 
side,  below  the  loins.  It  consists  of  three  thick 
twists  of  cotton,  each  formed  of  numerous  smaller 
threads.  These  three  separate  twists,  which  on  mar- 
riage are  increased  to  three  times  three,  are  consi- 
dered as  emblematical  of  the  three  Persons  in  the 
Hindu  Trinity,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Shiva.  The 
cotton  from  which  the  cord  is  made  must  be  gathered 
from  the  plant  by  the  hands  of  Brahmans  only,  and 
the  thread  must  bo  spun  and  twisted  by  persons  of  the 
same  caste.  When  the  cord  has  been  properly  manu- 
factured, the  father  of  the  young  candidate  for  sacred 
honours  endeavours  to  discover  by  the  rules  of  astro- 
logy, the  month,  the  week,  the  day,  the  hour,  the 
minute  which  will  be  most  favourable  for  his  son's 
investiture  with  the  cord.  The  ceremony  and  the 
entertainment  occupy  four  days,  and  at  the  close  of 
each,  the  guests  are  presented  with  numerous  gifts. 
The  sacred  ceremonies  observed  on  the  occasion  are 
thus  described,  chiefly  founded  on  the  narrative  of 
Dubois,  in  an  interesting  work  published  some  years 
ago  under  the  title  of 'The  Hindoos:'  "The  guest 
first  invited  is  the  Puroli'da,  or  priest.  On  the  day 
appointed  he  comes,  bringing  along  with  him  the 
palta,  or  cord,  with  a  quantity  of  mango  leaves,  the 
sacred  herb  darhlia,  or  hisii,  and  an  antelope's  skin 
to  sit  upon.  The  guests  being  all  assembled,  the 
Purohita  begins  by  invoking  the  household  god  ;  the 
house  itself  having  been  previously  purified,  by  the 
floor  and  interior  of  the  walls  being  rubbed  with 
cow-dung  diluted  with  water,  while  the  exterior  is 
decorated,  like  the  old  houses  of  France  and  Italy, 
with  broad  perpendicular  stripes  in  red  earth.  Most 
of  the  rites  are  perfonned  under  a  temporary  shed, 
erected  with  many  ccremoides  in  the  court  before 
the  house.  While  the  priest  is  cliaunting  his  man- 
tras, or  jirayers,  the  statue  of  Vighncswara,  the 
'  God  of  Obstacles,'  is  placed  under  the  shed.  In- 
stead of  the  imago  they  in  many  cases  merely  set  up 
a  small  cone  of  cow-dung,  or  mud,  which  the  charms 
of  the  [iricst  are  supposed  to  transform  into  a  god. 
To  proi)itiafe  this  deity,  whose  wrath  is  peculiarly 
dreaded,  a  sacrifice  of  incense,  burning  lamjjs,  and 
grains  of  rice  tinged  with  red,  is  tlun  ofi'cred  up  be- 
fore the  statue  or  cone. 

"  Next  all  the  married  women  present,   widows 
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being  excluded  from  all  scenes  of  this  kind,  as  their 
presence  would  be  ominous  of  misfortune,  remove 
from  tlie  assembly,  and  purify  themselves  witli  bath- 
ing. Some  then  proceed  to  prepare  the  feast,  while 
others  return  to  the  pandal,  where,  having  caused  the 
young  Brahmachari  to  sit  do^vn  on  a  small  stool,  and 
anointed  him  with  oil,  they  bathe  and  dress  him  in 
a  new  garment.  They  next  adorn  him  with  several 
trinkets,  put  round  his  neck  a  string  of  coral  beads, 
and  bracelets  of  the  same  material  on  his  arms, 
liastly,  they  stain  the  edges  of  his  eyelids  with 
lilack. 

"  Tlie  novice's  fatlicr  and  mother  now  cause  him 
to  sit  down  between  them,  in  the  midst  of  the  assem- 
bly, and  the  women  perform  on  him  the  ceremony 
of  the  Arati  (which  see).  They  then  chauiit  in 
chorus  the  praises  of  tlie  gods,  with  prayers  for  the 
young  man's  happiness.  A  sacrifice,  consisting  of 
betel,  rice,  and  other  kinds  of  food,  is  next  offered  up 
to  the  household  god.  The  feast  now  commences. 
All  the  guests  being  seated  in  several  rows,  the 
women  apart,  and  with  their  backs  turned  towards 
the  men,  the  ladies  of  the  house  wait  themselves 
upon  the  guests,  and  with  their  delicate  fingers, 
spoons  and  forks  being  unknown,  serve  out  the  rice 
and  other  dishes.  The  plates  are  nothing  but  leaves 
of  the  banana  or  other  trees,  sewed  together,  and 
never  used  a  second  time. 

"  Next  day  the  invitations  are  renewed,  and  the 
company  assembles  as  before.  Tlie  fatlier  of  the 
youth  waits  in  person  on  eacli  of  his  guests,  bearing 
in  his  hand  a  cup  filled  with  alsMta,  or  stained  rice, 
of  whicli  they  take  up  a  few  of  the  grains,  and  stick 
tliem  on  their  foreheads  as  an  ornament.  '  Tlie  assem- 
bly being  formed,  the  Bralimachari  witli  his  father 
and  mother  all  ascend  the  pile  of  earth  thrown  up 
beneath  the  shed,  and  seat  themselves  on  three  little 
stools.  In  the  mean  time  the  young  man  is  bathed 
in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  former  day  ;  they  deck 
his  brows  mth  sandal  and  akshata,  and  gird  his  loins 
with  a  pure  cloth,  tliat  is  to  say  a  cloth  not  handled 
since  it  was  washed.  All  these  ceremonies  are  ac- 
companied with  the  songs  of  the  women,  the  same  as 
on  the  preceding  day.' 

"  These  ceremonies  concluded,  the  priest  enters, 
lieariug  fu-e  in  an  earthen  vase,  which  he  places  upon 
the  pile.  Several  mantras  are  then  recited.  After 
which  the  father  of  the  novice  advances,  and  offers 
up  a  sacrifice  to  Fire  and  the  Nine  Planets.  The 
former,  whicli  is  called  the  homa,  the  Brahmins  alone 
have  the  privilege  of  performing.  It  is  simply  a 
fire,  kindled  with  a  kind  of  consecrated  wood,  into 
the  flames  of  which  they  cast  a  little  boiled  rice, 
sprinkled  with  melted  butter.  '  Tlie  fire,  thus  con- 
secrated, is  afterwards  carried  into  a  particular 
apartment  of  the  house,  and  kept  up  day  and  night 
with  great  care  until  the  ceremony  is  ended.  It 
would  be  considered  a  very  inauspicious  event,  if 
for  want  of  attention,  or  by  any  accident,  it  should 
happen  to  go  out.' 


"  Tlie  women  now  come  again  upon  the  scene  : — 
'  Having  procured  a  large  copper  vessel,  well  whit- 
ened over  with  lime,  they  go  with  it  to  draw  water, 
accompanied  with  instruments  of  music.  Having 
filled  the  vessel,  they  place  in  it  perpendicularly 
some  leaves  of  mango,  and  fasten  a  new  cloth  round 
the  whole,  made  yellow  with  saffron  water.  On  the 
neck  of  the  vessel,  which  is  narrow,  they  put  a  cocoa- 
nut  stained  with  the  same  colour  as  the  cloth.  In 
this  trim  they  carry  it  into  the  interior  of  the  house, 
and  set  it  on  the  floor  upon  a  little  heap  of  rice. 
There  it  is  still  farther  ornamented  with  women's 
trinkets,  after  which  the  necessary  ceremonies  are 
performed  to  invite  the  god,  and  to  fix  him  there. 
This  perhaps  is  not  the  same  as  the  god  of  the 
house,  or  rather  it  is  the  apotheosis  of  the  vessel 
itself  that  is  made  in  this  case,  for  it  actually  be- 
comes a  divinity,  receiving  offerings  of  incense, 
flowers,  betel,  and  other  articles  used  in  the  sacrifices 
of  the  Brahmins.  Upon  this  occasion  only,  women 
act  and  perform  the  deification ;  and  it  appears  that 
the  divinity  resident  in  the  vessel  is  female.  But 
however  this  may  be,  the  mother  of  the  Brahmachari, 
taking  up  in  her  hands  this  new  divinity,  goes  out 
of  the  house,  accompanied  by  the  other  Brahmin 
women,  visits  the  festival,  preceded  by  musical  in- 
struments, and  makes  the  circuit  of  the  village, 
walking  under  a  sort  of  canopy  which  is  supported 
over  the  head.  Upon  returning  home  she  sets  the 
vessel  god,  which  she  has  in  h3r  hands,  where  it  was 
formerly  stationed  under  the  shed,  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  some  of  the  other  women,  she  fixes  in 
honour  of  the  god  two  new  cloths  on  the  pillars  of 
the  alcove  near  which  it  is  placed.' 

"  Having  accomplished  this  ceremony,  the  women, 
who  are  fully  employed  and  highly  amused  on  those 
occasions,  once  more  leave  the  house  in  search  of 
mould  from  a  nest  of  harias,  or  '  white  ants.'  With 
this  they  fill  five  small  earthen  vases,  in  which  they 
sow  nine  sorts  of  grain,  and  moisten  the  whole  with 
milk  and  water.  These  five  vases  are  then  converted 
by  the  mantras  of  the  Brahmins  into  so  many  gods. 
The  Pantheon  being  thus  enriched  with  five  new 
divinities,  sacrifices  of  incense,  rice,  and  betel  are 
made  to  them,  and  the  whole  assembly  bow  down 
before  the  vases  in  adoration.  The  manes  of  their 
ancestors  are  then  invoked  to  be  present  at  the  feast. 
Then  turning  to  the  Brahmachari,  they  bind  on  his 
arm  a  piece  of  bastard  saffron  with  a  yellow  cord, 
the  barber  shaves  his  head,  he  is  bathed,  his  brows 
are  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  sandal  leaves,  and  his 
loins  are  girt  with  a  pure  cloth. 

"  A  feast  is  now  given  to  the  young  Brahmins, 
which  is  immediately  succeeded  by  the  most  impos- 
ing ceremony  which  takes  place  during  the  investi- 
ture. '  The  father  of  the  new  Brahmin,  ha\ing  made 
the  company  retire  to  some  distance,  whilst  he  and 
his  son  are  concealed  behind  a  curtain,  sits  down 
upon  the  ground  with  his  face  turned  towards  the 
west,  and  making  his  son  sit  down  beside  him  with 
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his  face  towards  the  east,  he  whispers  a  deep  secret 
in  his  ear,  out  of  the  mantras,  and  gives  liim  other 
mstructions  analogous  to  his  present  situation.  The 
whole  is  in  a  style  which  probably  is  little  compre- 
hended by  the  listener.  Among  other  precepts,  I 
am  informed  the  fiitlier  on  one  occasion  delivered  the 
following :  '  Be  mindful,  my  son,  that  there  is  one 
God  only,  the  master,  sovereign,  and  origin  of  all 
things.  Him  ought  every  Brahmin  in  secret  to 
adore.  But  remember  also,  that  this  is  one  of  the 
truths  that  must  never  be  revealed  to  the  vulgar 
herd.  If  tliou  dost  reveal  it,  great  evil  will  befall 
thee.' " 

"  In  the  evening,  the  sacred  fire  which  had  been 
kindled  on  the  first  day,  and  preserved  with  super- 
stitious care,  is  brought  forth  from  the  house,  and 
placed  beside  the  youth  under  the  pandal,  with 
songs  and  rejoicing.  Mantras  are  recited,  the  women 
chaunt  new  songs,  and  the  discordant  sound  of 
various  instruments  rends  the  air.  Betel  and  pre- 
sents are  then  distributed,  and  the  rites  are  con- 
cluded, though  the  entertainments  usually  continue 
during  two  days  more." 

CORDACA,  a  surname  of  Artemis  (which  see) 
in  Elis,  derived  from  an  indecent  dance,  called  cor- 
ckix,  which  the  companions  of  Pelops  are  said  to 
have  performed  in  honour  of  the  goddess  after  a  vic- 
tory which  thev  had  gained. 

CORDELIERS,  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Fran- 
cis. They  wear  a  coarse  grey  cloak,  with  a  lit- 
tle cowl,  and  a  rope  girdle  with  three  knots.  It  is 
from  this  girdle  that  they  derive  their  name.  They 
are  identical  witli  the  Minorites. 

CORDICOLES  (Lat.  cor,  the  heart,  and  colo,  to 
worship),  a  sect  of  Romish  devotees  wliich  arose  in 
France  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
They  professed  to  worship  the  saci-ed  heart  of  Jesus 
and  the  heart  of  Mary  his  virgin  mother.  Various 
works  appeared  on  the  subject  in  French  and  Ita- 
lian, and  the  sect  spread  rapidly  in  Nayiles,  Sardinia, 
and  Spain.  Hymns  were  composed  in  honour  of 
the  sacred  heart  of  Jesus,  and  Cordicoles  abound  in 
all  Roman  Catholic  countries. 

CORNARISTS,  the  followers  of  Theodore  Coorn- 
hart,  an  enthusiastic  secretary  of  the  states  of  Hol- 
land, in  the  end  of  the  sixteentli  and  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  centuries,  who  wrote  at  the  same 
time  against  Romanists,  Lutherans,  and  Calvinists. 
He  published  a  number  of  tracts  in  Dutch,  in  whicli 
he  assailed  the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees.  Ar- 
MINIUS  (which  see),  while  a  minister  in  Amsterdam, 
being  directed  by  the  consistory  to  refute  tlie  writ- 
ings of  Coomhart,  was  converted  to  his  doctrines  by 
the  perusal  of  his  writings,  and,  accordingly,  de- 
fended them  against  the  reformed.  Coornhart  had 
some  strange  views,  more  especially  in  regard  to  the 
(liflcrent  sects  into  which  Christians  were  divided. 
He  held  that  they  were  all  of  them  deeply  defective, 
and  that  no  one  liad  a  right  to  reform  them  unless 
lie  could  attest  the  authority  of  his  mission  by  mira- 


cles. He  malntauied,  also,  that  a  man  might  be  a 
good  Cln-istiau  without  attaching  himself  to  any  sect 
whatever. 

CORNELIANS,  a  name  given  to  the  ancient  or- 
thodox Christians  by  the  Novatian  party,  because 
they  held  communion  with  Cornelius,  bishop  of 
Rome,  rather  than  with  Novatian  his  antagonist. 
See  NovATiANS. 

CORONA  CLERICALIS,  the  clerical  crown,  a 
name  given  to  the  ancient  tonsure,  which  was  made 
in  a  circular  figure,  by  cutting  away  the  hair  a  little 
from  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  leaving  a  round  or 
circle  hanging  downwards.  This  practice,  from 
which  the  clergy  were  sometimes  called  coronaii  or 
crowned,  was  strongly  condemned  by  many  of  the 
Fathers  as  being  forbidden  in  the  law  of  God,  and 
a  heathenish  ceremony  derived  from  the  Egyptian 
priests  of  Isis  and  Serapis.  The  corona  was  first 
adopted  by  the  Donatists  and  other  heretics, 
from  whom  it  gradually  passed  into  the  Christian 
Church,  like  several  other  profane  and  heathenish 
usages.  Isidore,  who  died  A.  D.  636,  says,  that 
"  all  clerks  wore  the  tonsure,  and  had  tlie  crown  of 
their  head  all  shaved,  having  only  a  little  circle  of 
hair  round  about  the  crown."  Hence  the  name  corona. 
Tills  was  one  of  the  points  of  contention  between 
Austin  and  the  old  British  clergy  who  refused  to 
wear  the  tonsure.  Bingham  sujiposes  that  the  term 
coronati  may  have  been  applied  to  the  clergy  in  an- 
cient times,  not  from  the  tonsure,  but  from  respect 
to  their  office  and  character,  the  word  being  often 
used  to  denote  honour  and  dignity  in  a  figurative 
sense.     See  Crown. 

CORONIS,  a  heathen  goddess  mentioned  by  Pau- 
sanias  as  having  been  worsliipped  at  Sicyonia.  She 
had  no  temple  erected  to  her,  but  sacrifices  were  of- 
fered to  her  in  the  temple  of  Athena  (which  see). 

CORPORAL,  a  tiiir  linen  cloth  appointed  by  the 
canons  of  the  Church  of  England  to  be  thrown  over 
the  consecrated  elements  at  the  celebration  of  the 
eucharist.  In  the  Greek  church  it  is  a  square  veil, 
wliich  the  celebrant  spreads  over  the  elements,  after 
the  reading  of  the  gospel.  On  this  corporal  the  Greeks 
lay  not  only  the  sacred  elements,  but  also  the  reUcs 
of  tlieir  saints. 

CORPUS  CHRISTI  (Lat.  body  of  Clirist),  Fes- 
tival OP,  a  feast  held  in  the  Romish  church  on  the 
Thursday  after  Trinity-Sunday,  in  which  the  conse- 
crated wafer  is  carried  about  in  procession  in  all 
popish  countries,  for  the  adoration  of  the  multitude. 
This  festival  was  established  in  A.  D.  1'2G4,  by  Pope 
Urban  IV.,  and  afterwards  coulirmed  in  A.  D.  1311, 
by  Clement  V.  The  cause  of  its  first  establishment 
is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Dowling,  in  his  '  History  of 
Romanism  :'  "A  certain  fanatical  woman  named  Ju- 
liana, declared  tliat  as  often  as  she  addressed  herself 
to  God,  or  to  the  saints  in  prayer,  she  saw  the  full 
moon  with  a  small  defect  or  breach  ui  it ;  and  that, 
having  long  studied  to  find  out  the  signification  ot 
this  strange  appearance,  she  was  inwardly  informed 
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by  the  Spirit,  that  the  moon  sigaitied  the  church,  ;ind 
that  the  detect  or  breacli  was  the  want  of  an  annual 
festival  in  honour  of  the  holy  sacrament.  Feu-  gave 
attention  or  credit  to  this  pretended  vision,  whose 
circumstances  were  extremely  equivocal  and  absurd, 
and  which  would  have  come  to  nothing,  liad  it  not 
been  supported  by  Kobert,  bishop  of  Liege,  who,  iu 
the  year  1246,  published  an  order  for  the  celebration 
of  this  festival  throughout  the  whole  province,  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  he  knew  would  be  made 
to  a  proposal  founded  only  on  an  idle  dream.  After 
the  death  of  Juliana,  one  of  her  friends  and  com- 
panions, whose  name  was  Eve,  took  up  her  name 
with  uncommon  zeal,  and  had  credit  enough  with 
Urban  IV.  to  engage  him  to  publish,  in  the  year 
1267,  a  solemn  edict,  by  which  the  festival  in  ques- 
tion was  imposed  upon  all  the  Christian  churches, 
without  exception.  Diestemus,  a  prior  of  the  Bene- 
dictine monks,  relates  a  miracle,  as  one  cause  of  the 
estabhshment  of  this  senseless,  idolatrous  festival. 
He  tells  us  that  a  certain  pi'iest  having  some  doubts 
of  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament, 
blood  flowed  from  the  consecrated  wafer  into 
the  cup  or  chalice,  and  also  upon  the  corporal  or 
linen  cloth  upon  which  the  host  and  the  chalice  are 
placed.  The  corporal,  having  been  brought,  all 
bloody  as  it  was,  to  Urban,  the  prior  tells  us  that 
the  Pope  was  convinced  of  the  miracle,  and  there- 
upon appointed  the  solemnity  of  Corpus  Christi,  to 
be  annually  celebrated." 

This  well-known  festival  is  observed  with  great 
tolemnity  and  pomp  in  all  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries. An  American  gentleman  thus  describes  the 
procession  as  he  liimself  witnessed  it  at  Rome  :  "  I 
was  a  stranger  in  Rome,  and  recovering  from  the 
debihty  of  a  slight  fever ;  I  was  walking  for  air  and 
gentle  exercise  in  the  Corso,  on  the  day  of  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Corpus  Domini.  From  the  houses  on 
each  side  of  the  street  were  hung  rich  tapestries  and 
gold-embroidered  damasks,  and  toward  me  slowly 
advanced  a  long  procession,  decked  out  with  all  the 
heathenish  paraphernalia  of  this  self-styled  church. 
In  a  part  of  the  procession  a  lofty  baldichino,  or 
canopy,  borne  by  men,  was  held  above  the  idol,  the 
host,  before  which,  as  it  passed,  all  heads  were  un- 
j  covered,  and  every  knee  bent  but  mine.  Ignorant 
of  the  customs  of  heathenism,  I  turned  my  back  to 
the  procession,  and  close  to  the  side  of  the  liouses  in 
the  crowd  (as  I  supposed  unobserved),  I  was  noting 
in  my  tablets  the  order  of  the  assemblage.  I  was 
suddenly  aroused  from  rny  occupation,  and  staggered 
by  a  blow  upon  the  head  from  the  gun  and  bayonet 
of  a  soldier,  which  struck  off  ray  hat  f;ir  into  the 
crowd.  Upon  recovermg  from  the  shock,  the  soldier, 
with  the  expression  of  a  demon,  and  his  mouth  pour- 
ing forth  a  torrent  of  Italian  oaths,  in  which  il  dia- 
volo  had  a  prominent  place,  stood  with  his  bayonet 
against  ray  breast.  I  could  make  no  resistance ;  I 
could  only  ask  him  why  he  struck  rae,  and  receive 
iu  answer  his  fresh  voUey  of  unintelligible  unpreca- 


tions,  which  having  delivered,  he  resumed  his  place 
in  the  i/tiard  of  honour,  by  the  side  of  the  officiating 
cardinal."     See  Host  (Adoration  of  the). 

CORONATION  OF  THE  VIRGIN,  a  ceremony 
performed  annually  at  Rome,  in  which  the  Pope 
himself  takes  a  conspicuous  part.  An  image  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  is  arrayed  in  velvet  or  satin,  adorned 
with  silver  and  gold,  and  trimmed  with  the  most 
costly  lace.  It  is  gorgeously  decked  with  necklaces 
and  earrings,  and  bracelets  of  precious  stones.  This 
image  is  placed  at  an  appointed  time  on  the  altar,  iu 
a  church  hung  round  with  tapestiy,  and  brilUantly 
lighted  up  with  hundreds  of  candles.  Immense  crowds 
flock  to  witness  the  ceremony,  when  a  service  is  per- 
formed, after  which  the  priests  approach  the  image 
and  crown  it.  In  the  course  of  these  ceremonies  the 
priests  burn  incense  before  the  image,  bow  down 
before  it,  and  mutter  prayers  to  the  Virgin.  Mr. 
Seymour,  in  his  '  PUgrimage  to  Rome,'  translates  the 
following  account  of  this  ceremony  from  an  Italian 
work  pubhshed  a  few  years  ago. 

"  Clement  VIII.  gave  a  crown  of  gems  to  the 
miraculous  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  which 
they  venerate  in  the  church  and  patriarchal  Basilica 
of  S.  Mary  the  greater,  (Maria  Maggiore)  that  is,  in 
the  sumptuous  chapel  Borghese.  But  the  crown 
with  which  Clement  VIII.  crowned  the  fore-men- 
tioned image,  and  also  the  crowns  with  which  it  was 
afterwards  crowned  by  other  Popes,  have  been  lost 
through  the  wickedness  of  the  times,  and  since  theu 
two  crowns  of  silver  adorn  her  image  and  that  of  her 
divine  child. 

"  The  present  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  gi-atefnl  for  the 
powerful  patronage  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  expe- 
rienced in  18.37,  during  the  destructive  Asiatic  dis- 
ease called  the  cholera,  resolved  to  present  with  his 
own  hands  a  gemmed  crown  of  gold  to  the  Most 
Holy  Virgin,  and  also  her  divine  infant,  on  that  day 
on  wiiich  paradise  beheld  her  crowned  the  queen  of 
angels  and  of  saints.  To  this  purpose  he  directed 
that,  wholly  at  his  expence,  two  crowns  should  be 
executed  in  gold  rich  with  gems,  in  order  to  offer 
them  on  the  morning  of  the  feast  of  the  Assumption, 
Aug.  15,  at  the  accustomed  papal  chapel. 

"  The  pontitical  altar  of  the  said  free  Patriarchal 
Basilica  was  prepared  with  pomp  for  so  sacred  an 
office.  The  sacred  picture  taken  from  the  Pauline 
or  Borghese  chapel,  was  placed  on  high  under  the 
tribune.  Two  flights  of  steps  handsomely  adorned, 
rendered  on  both  sides  the  approach  to  the  upper 
platform  commodious,  when  the  august  ceremony 
was  to  be  performed.  Not  only  the  wdiole  tribune 
itself,  but  also  the  apsis  and  a  portion  of  the  princi- 
pal nave  of  the  church,  was  resplendent  with  lights 
arranged  iu  beautiful  symmetry.  The  chief  Pontilf, 
about  the  hour  of  8,  a.m.  went  with  his  usual  train 
to  the  church,  and  celebrated  privately  the  first 
mass,  and  with  his  own  hand  distributed  the  eucha- 
ristic  bread  to  the  faithful,  among  whom  were  found 
persons  of  the  liighest  rank.     After  mass  he  went  to 
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tlie  apartment  of  Cardinal  Odescalchi,  arcli-priest, 
and  gatliering  together  the  sacred  college  and  the 
various  colleges  of  prelates  in  the  Society,  the  Holy 
Father  assumed  tlio  pontifical  robes,  and  du-ected  tlie 
Sedia  Gestatoria  with  the  usual  procession  to  the 
chapel  of  St.  Catherine,  where  he  adored  the  most 
holy  sacrament  exposed  there.  From  thence  he 
went  before  the  high  altar,  and  after  kneeling  and 
venerating  the  sacred  picture,  ascends  the  throne  and 
is  seated.  Then,  taking  off  the  mitre,  he  rises  and 
blesses  with  the  prescribed  rite  the  two  crowns, 
which  two  salvers  support,  borne  by  two  clergymen 
of  the  chamber,  saying, 

"  Under  thy  protection  we  fly,  &c. 

"  Pope — Our  help  is  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

"  Response — Who  made  heaven  and  earth. 

"  Pope — The  Lord  be  with  you. 

"  Response — And  with  thy  Spirit. 
'  Let  us  pray. 

"  '  Omnipotent  and  eternal  G-od,  by  whose  most 
lieneficent  arrangement  all  things  were  created  of 
nothing,  we  suppliants  pray  thy  Majesty  to  deign  to 
bless,  +  and  to  sanctif)'  +  these  crowns,  made  to 
adorn  the  sacred  pictures  of  thy  only-begotten  Son 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  Mother  the  Most 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  through  the  same  Christ,  &c. 
Amen.' 

"Then  the  Pope  turned  to  bis  seat,  placed  the  in- 
cense in  the  censer,  and  after  blessing  it,  arose, 
sprinkled  the  crowns  with  holy  water  and  incensed 
them.  Afterwards  he  descends  from  the  throne  and 
kneels  before  the  altar  at  the  kneeling-stool,  chant- 
ing the  Antifona,  '  Queen  of  Heaven ! '  which  the 
singers  follow  out  with  modulated  voices.  The 
chant  being  ended,  the  crowns  were  committed  to 
the  Prelates  Pentini  and  Macioti,  canons  of  the 
cliurch,  robed  in  the  cotta  and  rochetta,  and  acting 
as  deacon  and  subdeacon  to  the  Pope.  Then  the 
Pontiff,  rising,  took  his  mitre,  and  preceded  by  the 
two  canons,  and  accompanied  by  two  cardinal  dea- 
cons assisting  in  Cappe  rosse,  and  by  two  auditors 
of  the  Rota,  also  in  Cappa,  ascends  by  the  stairs  at 
tlie  Epistle  side  to  tlie  upper  level  where  the  sacred 
)iicture  was  placed.  They  remove  the  mitre,  and 
then  tlie  Pope  taking  the  crown  which  was  designed 
for  the  head  of  the  picture  of  Jesus,  said  in  the  act 
of  placing  it  there — • 

"  '  As  by  our  hands  Thou  art  crowned  on  earth,  so 
may  we  deserve  to  be  crowned  by  Thee  with  glory 
and  honour  in  the  heavens.' 

"  Having  then  taken  the  other  crown,  he  placed  it 
on  the  head  of  the  picture  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
and  said — 

" '  As  by  our  hands  Thou  art  crowned  on  earth, 
so  may  we  deserve  to  be  crowned  through  Thee,  by 
Jesus  Christ  thy  Son,  with  glory  and  honour  in  the 
heavens.' 

"  After  tlie  solemn  crowning  of  the  sacred  images, 
amidst  the  rejoicing  and  universal  commotion  of  the 
immense  assemblage,  the  Pope  descends  the  other 


stairs  at  the  side  of  the  gospel,  lays  aside  the  mitre, 
blesses  the  incense,  places  it  in  the  censer,  and  in- 
censing three  times  the  sacred  pictures,  said. 

Pope — "  A  golden  cromi  upon  her  head. 

Response — "  The   express   sign   of  sanctity,   the 
glory  of  honour,  and  the  work  of  might. 

Pope — "  Thou  hast  crowned  her,  0  Lord. 

Response — "And  made  her  have  dominion  over 
the  works  of  thine  hands." 

"  Let  us  pray. 

"  Grant,  O  merciful  Lord,  by  the  cromiing  of  the 
mother,  &c." 

This  detail  cannot  fiiil  to  remind  the  classical  read- 
er of  the  ceremonies  followed  by  the  ancient  Romans 
when  crowning  the  images  of  their  heathen  gods 
See  Mariolatry. 

CORRESPONDENCES  (Doctrine  op),  one  of 
tlie  important  points  which  Emanuel  Swedenborg 
believed  himself  commissioned  to  reveal,  namely, 
that  tliere  are  certain  links  of  harmony  and  corre- 
spondence between  the  seen  and  the  unseen  worlds, 
so  that  every  object  ought  to  suggest  to  the  mind  of 
man  its  own  appropriate  divine  truth.  The  grand 
idea  which  this  imaginative  enthusiast  appeared  to 
regard  as  the  fundamental  truth  of  liis  system  was, 
that  matter  and  spirit  are  associated  together,  and 
connected  by  an  etenial  law.  Wherever  an  analogy 
seemed  to  present  itself,  it  was  converted  in  the  mind 
of  Swedenborg  into  a  predetermined  correspondence. 
Thus,  Mr.  Vaughan,  in  his  '  Hours  with  the  Mystics,' 
well  describes  this  doctrine  :  "  The  Divine  Humanity 
is  at  once  the  Lord  and  pattem  of  all  creation.  The 
innumerable  worlds  of  space  are  arranged  after  the 
human  form.  The  universe  is  a  kind  of  constella- 
tion Homo.  Every  spirit  belongs  to  some  province 
in  Swedenborg's  '  Grand  5Ian,'  and  aflects  the  cor- 
respondent part  of  the  human  body.  A  spirit  dwell- 
ing in  those  parts  of  the  universe  which  answer  to 
the  heart  or  the  liver,  makes  his  influx  felt  in  the 
cardiac  or  hepatic  regions  of  Swedenborg's  frame 
before  he  becomes  visible  to  the  eye.  Evil  spirits, 
again,  produced  their  coiTespondent  maladies  on  his 
system,  during  the  time  of  his  intercourse  with  them. 
Hypocrites  gave  him  a  pain  in  the  teeth,  because 
hypocrisy  is  spiritual  toothache.  The  inhabitants 
of  Mercury  correspond  to  a  province  of  memory  in 
the  '  grand  man  : '  the  Ijunarians  to  the  ensiform  car- 
tilage at  the  bottom  of  the  breast-bone.  With  Swe- 
denborg likeness  is  proximity  :  space  and  time  art 
states  of  love  and  thought.  Hence  his  journeys 
from  world  to  world  ; — passing  through  states  being 
equivalent  to  travelling  over  spaces.  Thus  it  took 
him  ten  hours  to  reach  one  planet,  while  at  another  1 
he  arrived  in  two,  because  a  longer  time  was  re- 
quired to  approximate  the  state  of  his  mind  to  that 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  former." 

C0RRUPTIC0LiI<:.  Sec  Apiitiiartodocites, 
AgnoeTjI;.  I 

CORSNED-BREAD,  or  morsel  of  execration,  a 
species  of  ordeal  among  the  Saxons.     It  consisted  o» 
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a  piece  of  bread  weighing  about  an  ounce,  being 
given  to  tlie  accused  person,  after  a  form  of  exe- 
cration to  this  etfect,  "  We  beseech  thee,  0  Lord, 
that  whoever  is  guilty  of  tliis  tlieft,  wiien  tlie  exe- 
crated bread  is  ofiered  to  liim,  in  order  to  discover 
the  truth,  his  jaws  may  be  shut,  his  tluoat  so  nar- 
row that  lie  cannot  swallow,  and  that  he  may  cast  it 
out  of  his  mouth,  and  not  eat  it."  It  is  supposed 
that  this  ceremony  was  invented  in  the  early  ages  of 
Clnistianity,  from  a  presumptuous  use  of  the  con- 
secrated elements  of  communion,  and  that  the  Saxon 
corsned  was  actually  the  sacramental  bread.  This 
species  of  ordeal  has  been  asserted  to  be  specially 
limited  to  the  clergy  ;  but  the  sudden  and  fatal  ap- 
peal to  it  by  Godwin,  Earl  of  Kent,  in  A.  D.  1053, 
when  accused  of  the  murder  of  ^Elfred,  the  brother 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  is  well  known  as  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  traditions  of  English  history. 
"  This  custom,"  says  Sir  William  Blackstone,  "  has 
been  long  since  gradually  abolished,  though  the  re- 
membrance of  it  still  exists  in  certain  phrases  of  ab- 
juration retained  among  the  humbler  classes  of 
society,  such  as  '  I  will  take  the  sacrament  upon  it.' 
'  Mav  this  morsel  be  my  last."'     See  Oudeal. 

COUYBANTES,  priests  of  the  goddess  Cybele 
(which  see)  who  danced  at  the  sacrifices  and  beat 
time  on  cymbals.  They  had  their  residence  on 
Mount  Ida  in  the  island  of  Crete,  where  they  nour- 
ished the  infant  Zeus.  Some  think  that  the  Cory- 
bantes  were  the  sons  of  CilRONOS  (which  see),  others 
that  they  were  the  sons  of  Zeus  and  CaUiope,  that 
they  went  to  Samothrace,  where  they  are  said  lo 
have  dwelt,  and  to  have  been  the  same  beings  :is 
were  there  called  Cabeiri  (which  see).  The  Cory- 
bantes  are  alleged  by  some  to  have  been  nine  in 
number. 

COKYBAXTICA,  a  festival  and  mysteries  cele- 
brated anciently  at  Cnossus  in  Crete  in  commemora- 
tion, as  some  say,  of  one  Corybas,  who  brought  up  Zeus, 
concealing  him  from  his  father  Chronos,  who  wished 
to  kill  him.  Others  suppose  that  this  festival  was 
held  in  honour  of  the  Corybantes  (see  preceding 
article),  who  performed  the  same  friendly  offices  to 
Zeus.  When  any  one  was  to  be  initiated  into 
the  mysteries,  he  was  placed  upon  a  throne,  and 
those  who  engaged  in  the  ceremony  formed  a  circle 
and  danced  around  him. 

CORYDUS,  a  surname  of  Apollo  (which  see), 
under  which  he  was  worshipped  at  Corone,  where 
there  was  a  temple  erected  in  his  honour. 

CORYPH.EA,  a  surname  of  Artemis  (which 
see),  as  the  goddess  who  inhabited  the  tops  of  the 
mountains.  Under  this  name  she  was  worshipped 
on  Mount  Coryph^eon,  near  Epidaurus  in  Greece. 
Zeus  sometimes  receives  the  epithet  of  Cory- 
plLTeus. 

CORYPHASIA,  a  surname  of  Athexa  (whihc 
see),  under  which  she  was  worshipped,  and  had  a 
temple  at  Coi-yphasion. 

CORYTHALLA,  a  surname  of  Aktemis  (which 


see),  at  Sparta,  where  a  festival  in  lier  honour  Mas 
held. 

COSMOGONY.     See  Creatiox. 

COSMUS.     See  Anakgyres. 

COTBAT,  the  discourse  with  which  the  Imam 
among  the  Saracens  was  wont  to  commence  the  pub- 
lic prayers  on  Friday.  It  consisted  of  expressions 
of  praise  to  God  and  to  Mohammed.  In  ancient 
times  the  caliph,  di'essed  in  white,  used  to  pronounce 
the  Cotbat  in  person,  a  ceremony  which  was  con- 
sidered as  a  mark  of  sovereignty.  This  ceremony, 
which  was  generally  concluded  with  a  prayer  for 
the  caliph,  fell  into  disuse  on  the  extinction  of  the 
caliphate,  ilohammed  was  the  first  who  introduced 
the  custom  of  delivering  the  Cotbat. 

COTYS,  or  CoTY'TTO,  a  Thracian  goddess  wlio 
presided  over  all  wantonness  and  indecency.  She 
was  worshipped  tu'st  among  the  Greeks,  and  after- 
wards among  the  Romans.     (See  next  article.) 

COTYTTIA,  a  festival  celebrated  originally  in 
Thrace  in  honour  of  Cotys  or  Cotytto,  the  goddess 
of  wantonness.  From  Thrace  it  passed  to  Corinth 
and  Athens,  as  well  as  other  cities  of  Greece.  It 
was  celebrated  during  the  night  amid  dissoluteness 
and  debauchery  of  the  most  revolting  description. 
A  festival  bearing  the  same  name  was  celebrated  in 
Sicily,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  disgraced 
by  the  observance  of  the  Ucentious  practices  which 
prevailed  in  the  Thracian  festival.  The  priests  of 
the  goddess  who  presided  at  the  festival  were  an- 
ciently called  BAPT.E  (which  see). 

COUNCIL,  a  term  used  in  several  passages  of  the 
New  Testament,  for  example.  Matt.  v.  22 ;  Luke 
xxii.  66  ;  Acts  vi.  12,  to  denote  the  Sanhedrim 
(which  see),  or  supreme  civil  court  over  wliich  the 
high  priest  presided,  and  which  took  cognizance  of 
all  offences  which  were  of  a  somewhat  important  and 
aggravated  description.  Besides  the  Sanhedrim,  the 
Talmudists  assert,  that  there  were  two  other  smaller 
councils,  each  consisting  of  twenty-three  persons,  to 
hear  and  determine  in  the  case  of  minor  olTences. 
These  petty  com'ts  were  est.ablishod  in  every  to^vn 
or  village  where  there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty 
inhabitants ;  and  if  the  population  was  smaller,  a 
tribunal  was  set  up  of  three  judges,  one  chosen  by 
the  accuser,  another  by  the  accused,  and  a  third  by 
both  parties. 

COUNCIL  (Ecclesiastical),  an  assembly  of  ec- 
clesiastical persons  met  for  the  purpose  of  consulta- 
tion on  ecclesiastical  matters.  The  lirst  council  of 
this  kind  is  supposed  by  many  writers,  Protestant  as 
well  as  Romanist,  to  have  been  that  which  was  com- 
posed of  the  apostles  and  elders  of  Jerusalem,  and  of 
which  we  have  an  accoimt  in  Acts  xv.  From  such 
a  narrative  being  contained  in  Scripture,  it  has  been 
sometimes  argued  that  councils,  accorduig  to  this 
model,  are  of  Divine  authority.  Hence  arose  the 
Romish  idea  of  infallible  councils,  who  accordingly 
adopted  the  prefatory  language  of  the  decree  of  the 
council  of  Jerusalem,  "  It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy 
2s 
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Ghost  and  to  us."  But  such  pretensions  were  alto- 
gether unwarranted,  and  only  tended  to  foster  the 
pride  and  arrogance  of  an  ambitions  priesthood. 
Such  an  extravagant  idea  as  that  of  the  divine  au- 
thority of  tlie  ecclesiastical  councils,  which  have 
from  time  to  time  met  and  issued  decrees  which 
claimed  obedience  from  the  whole  Christian  world, 
is  opposed  alike  by  the  testimony  of  antiquity  and 
the  opinions  of  the  earliest  writers  who  refer  to  the 
councils  of  the  churcli.  Tertullian  speaks  of  the 
ecclesiastical  assemUies  of  the  Greeks  as  purely  a 
human  institution  ;  and  Firmilian,  bishop  of  Csesa- 
rea,  in  a  letter  to  Cyprian,  written  about  the  middle 
of  the  third  century,  refers  to  such  assemblies  as 
nothing  more  than  a  convenient  arrangement.  Ec- 
clesiastical councils  liad  their  origin  among  the 
Greeks,  who  had  been  accustomed  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  their  civil  government  to  attach  the  utmost 
importance  to  public  assemblies  in  matters  of  legis- 
lation in  the  state ;  and  it  was  natural  for  them, 
when  the  circumstances  of  the  church  required  it,  to 
resort  to  such  assemblies  for  legislation  in  matters 
which  concerned  the  church.  The  first  ecclesiasti- 
cal councils  were  held  against  the  Montanists 
(which  see),  towards  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
in  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace. 

COUNCILS  (Consistokial),  meetings  of  the 
presbyters  or  elders  in  consistory  with  the  bishop, 
thus  forming  a  court  for  ecclesiastical  purposes 
corresponding  to  the  Kirk-Scssion,  as  it  is  termed 
in  Scotland.  These  courts  belonged  to  individu- 
nl  churches.  Thus  wlien  Syiiesius,  bishop  of  Plo- 
iemais,  proceeded  against  Audronicus,.  tlie  impious 
and  blasiiheraing  prefect  of  Pentapolis,  he  summoned 
a  meeting  of  the  consistory  of  his  own  church,  which 
solemnly  excommunicated  Andronicus,  and  in  his 
account  of  tlie  matter,  Syiiesius  says,  "  The  church 
of  Ptolemais  gave  notice  of  this  excommunication 
to  all  her  sister  churches  throughout  the  world,  re- 
quiring them  to  hold  Aiidronicus  excommunicated, 
and  not  to  despise  her  act  as  being  only  that  of  a 
poor  church  in  a  small  city." 

COUNCILS  (General),  or  CEcumenical,  as- 
semblies which  have  been  supposed  to  represent  the 
whole  body  of  the  Christian  church.  "  Men  being 
accustomed  already,"  says  Neander,  "  to  regard  the 
provmcial  synods, as  the  highest  legislative  and  judi- 
cial tribunals  for  the  churches  of  the  several  pro- 
vinces, it  was  natural,  when  disputes  arose  which 
occupied  the  largest  portion  of  the  Christendom  of 
the  Koman  empire,  that  the  thought  should  occur  of 
forming,  after  some  analogous  manner,  a  like  tribu- 
nal for  the  Christendom  of  the  whole  Roman  em- 
pire ;  and  this  was  soon  transferred,  generally,  to 
the  entire  church  universal.  The  provincial  synods 
then  being  customarily  regarded  as  organs  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  for  the  guidance  of  the  churches  of  a 
certain  district,  this  idea  was  applied  to  the  rela- 
tion of  universal  councils  to  the  whole  church. 
These  universal  councils  had  a  two-fold  aim  ;  to  de- 


cide disputes  concerning  docirines,  and  to  dctermhie 
the  constitution,  the  forms  of  worship  and  the  disci- 
pline of  the  church ;  to  which  latter,  the  canons  of 
these  assemblies  liad  reference." 

The  mnuber  of  general  or  cecumenical  councils  is 
reckoned  variously  by  ditlerent  chiu'ches.  The  or- 
thodox Greek  church  enumerates  only  seven,  and 
refuses  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  those  which 
followed.  The  first  seven  now  referred  to  are  as  fol- 
lows :  The  first  council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  325.  The  first 
council  of  Constantinople,  A.  D.  381.  The  council 
of  Ephesus,  A.  D.  431.  The  council  of  Chalcedon, 
A.  D.  451.  The  second  council  of  Constantinople. 
A.  D.  553.  The  third  council  of  Constantinople,  a.  n 
680.     The  second  council  of  Nice,  A.  d.  787. 

Most  of  the  writers  of  the  church  of  Rome  hold  that 
there  have  been  eighteen  oecumenical  and  infallible 
councils,  but  they  difier  among  themselves  as  to  what 
particular  councils  are  entitled  to  this  character. 
Sixtus  V.  caused  a  list  of  the  eighteen  generally  re- 
cognized councils  to  be  put  up  in  the  Vatican. 
These,' in  addition  to  the  first  seven  already  enumer- 
ated, consist  of  tlie  following  :  The  fourth  council  of 
Constantinople,  A.D.  869.  The  first  Lateran  coun- 
cil, A.  D.  1122.  The  second  Lateran  council,  A.  d. 
1139.  The  third  Lateran  council,  A.  D.  1179.  The 
fourth  Lateran  council,  A.  D.  1215.  The  first  coun- 
cil of  Lyons,  A.  D.  1245.  The  second  coimcU  of 
Lyons,  A.  D.  1274.  The  council  of  Vienne,  A.  d. 
1311.  The  council  of  Elorcnce,  A.  d.  1439.  The 
fifth  Lateran  council,  A.D.  1512.  The  council  of 
Trent,  A.  D.  1545 

The  French  divines  in  general  maintain  that  the 
councils  of  Pisa  A.  D.  1400,  Constance  a.  d.  1414, 
and  Basle  A.  D.  1431,  were  also  oecumenical,  while 
the  Italian  clergy  deny  this,  and  ascribe,  instead  of 
these,  infallibility  to  the  councils  of  Lyons,  Flor- 
ence, and  the  fifth  Lateran.  The  Popes  have 
never  given  any  formal  decision  on  this  disputed 
point;  so  that  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  the 
Church  of  Rome  acknowledges  the  eighteen  in- 
fallible councils  according  to  the  French  or  the  Ita- 
lian list.  The  Protestant  churches  are  unanimous  in 
rejecting  the  authority  of  all  these  councils,  and  the 
twenty-first  article  of  the  Church  of  England  declares 
that  such  councils  may  err,  and  sometimes  have 
erred,  and  that  things  ordained  by  them  as  necessary 
to  salvation,  "  have  neither  strength  nor  authority 
unless  it  may  be  declared  that  they  be  takeu  out  of 
Holy  Scripture." 

The  eighteen  general  or  oecumenical  councils  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  Eastern  and  the 
Western,  the  fomier  consisting  of  eight,  all  of  which 
were  called  by  tlie  Emperors,  and  the  latter  consist- 
ing of  ten,  all  of  which  were  called  by  the  Popes. 
The  history  of  the  whole  of  these  councils,  lidth 
Eastern  and  Western,  re\cals  scenes  of  carnal  strife 
and  party  passion,  which  have  too  often  been  unfa- 
vourable, rather  than  otherwise,  to  the  cause  of  true 
Christianity.      Gregory   Kazianzcn   expresses   him- 
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self  with  great  plainness  in  speaking  of  his  own  ex- 
perience of  all  Buch  councils.  "  I  am  so  constituted," 
he  says,  "  that,  to  speak  the  truth,  I  dread  every  as- 
sembly of  bishops  ;  for  I  have  never  j-et  seen  a  good 
end  of  any  one, — never  been  at  a  synod  which  did 
more  for  the  suppression  than  it  did  for  the  increase 
of  evils;  for  an  indescribable  thirst  for  contention 
and  for  rule  prevails  in  them,  and  a  man  will  be  far 
more  likely  to  draw  upon  himself  the  reproach  of 
■wishing  to  set  himself  up  as  a  judge  of  other  men's 
wickedness,  than  he  will  be  to  succeed  in  any  at- 
tempts of  his  to  remove  it."  Some  of  them,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  resembled  a 
disorderly  rabble,  more  than  an  assembly  of  grave 
and  learned  divines.  At  best  they  were  a  collection 
of  frail,  fallible  mortals,  whose  passions  wore  often 
stronger  than  their  Judgment,  and  therefore  their 
decisions  must  be  recei\-ed  with  the  utmost  caution, 
and  onl)-  adopted  in  so  far  as  they  are  in  accordance 
with  the  Word  of  God,  which  by  eveiy  enlightened 
Protestant  is  regarded  as  the  only  infallible  rule  of 
faith  and  obedience.  See  Infallibility  (Doc- 
trine of). 

COUNCILS  (Occasional),  ecclesiastical  assem- 
blies convened  for  special  purposes  in  a  particular 
locality  or  district,  but  making  no  pretensions  to  re- 
present the  whole  Christian  church.  Such  councils 
have  been  very  numerous.  A  (ew  of  the  most  impor- 
tant may  be  noticed.  At  Aix-la-ChapeUe,  a.  d.  816,  a 
council  was  held  for  regulating  the  canons  of  cathe- 
dral churches.  Tlie  council  of  Savonnieries,  in  859, 
was  the  first  which  gave  the  title  of  Most  Christian 
ffing  to  the  king  of  France ;  but  it  did  not  become 
the  peculiar  appellation  of  tliat  sovereign  till  1469. 
The  council  of  Troyes,  in  887,  decides  the  disputes 
about  the  imperial  dignity.  The  second  council  of 
Troyes,  1107,  restrains  the  clergy  from  marrying. 
The  council  of  Clermont,  in  1095.  Tlie  first  cru- 
sade was  determined  in  this  council.  The  bishops 
had  yet  the  precedency  of  cardinals.  In  this  assem- 
!  bly  the  name  of  Pope  was  for  the  first  time  given  to 
'  the  head  of  the  church,  exclusively  of  the  bishops, 
who  used  to  assume  that  title.  Here,  also,  Hugh, 
archbishop  of  Lyons,  obtained  of  the  Pope  a  confir- 
mation of  the  primacy  of  his  see  over  that  of  Sens. 
The  council  of  Kheims,  summoned  by  Bugenius  III. 
in  1148,  in  which  patrons  of  churches  are  prohibited 
from  taking  more  tlian  ancient  fees,  upon  pain  of  de- 
privation and  ecclesiastical  burial.  Bisliops,  deacons, 
Bub-deacons,  monks,  and  nuns,  are  restrained  from 
marrying.  In  this  coimcil  the  doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
nity was  decided ;  but  upon  separation  the  Pope 
called  a  congregation,  in  which  the  cardinals  pre- 
tended they  had  no  right  to  judge  of  doctrinal  points  ; 
that  this  was  the  privilege  peculiar  to  the  Pope.  The 
council  of  Sutrium,  in  1046,  wherein  three  Popes 
who  had  assumed  the  chair  were  deposed.  The 
council  of  Clarendon  in  England,  against  Becket, 
held  in  1164.  The  council  of  Lombcz,  in  the  coun- 
try of  Albigeois,  in  1200,  occasioned  by  some  distur- 


bances on  account  of  the  Albigenses  ;  a  crusade  was 
formed  on  this  account,  and  an  army  sent  to  extir- 
pate them.  Innocent  III.  spirited  up  this  barbarous 
war.  Dominic  was  the  apostle,  the  count  of  Tou- 
louse the  victim,  and  Simon,  count  of  Montfort,  the 
conductor  or  chief.  The  council  of  Paris  in  1210,  in 
which  Aristotle's  metaphysics  was  condemned  to 
the  fiames,  lest  the  refinements  of  that  philosopher 
should  have  a  bad  tendency  on  men's  minds,  by  ap- 
plying those  subjects  to  religion.  The  council  of 
Pisa,  begun  March  the  2d,  1409,  in  which  Benedict 
XIII.  and  Gregory  XII.  were  deposed.  Another 
council,  sometimes  called  general,  held  at  Pisa,  in 
1505.  Louis  XII.  of  France,  assembled  a  national 
council  at  Tours  (being  highly  disgusted  with  the 
Pope,)  1510,  where  was  present  the  cardinal  De 
Gurce,  deputed  by  the  emperor;  and  it  was  then 
agreed  to  convene  a  general  council  at  Pisa. 

COUNCILS  (Provincial),  assemblies  of  the 
bishops  and  presb3'ters  of  all  the  churches  in  a  pro- 
vince, corresponding  to  the  Presbytery  (which 
see)  of  modern  times.  Several  Romish  writers  deny 
that  presbyters  were  allowed  a  seat  in  these  councils. 
Bellarmine  only  goes  so  far  as  to  deny  them  a  deci- 
sive voice  in  such  assemblies.  But  all  unprejudiced 
writers,  both  Protestant  and  Romish,  agree,  that  even 
from  the  first  origin  of  such  councils  presbyters  had 
liberty  to  sit  and  deliberate  with  bishops  in  all  ec- 
clesiastical matters  referring  to  the  province. 

COUNSELS  (Evangelical).  See  Evangeli- 
cal Counsels. 

COUNTRY  BISHOPS.    See  Chorepiscopi. 

COURSES  OF  PRIESTS.    See  Priest. 

COURT  OF  THE  TABERNACLE.  See  Ta- 
bernacle. 

COURTS  OF  THE  TEMPLE.    See  Temple. 

COURTS  (Ro.mish).  See  Congregations 
(Romish). 

COURT  OF  HIGH  COMMISSION.  This  court 
took  its  rise  from  a  remarkable  clause  in  the  Act  of 
Supremacy,  passed  in  1558-59,  by  which  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  her  successors  were  "empowered  to 
choose  persons  to  exercise  under  her  all  manner  of 
jurisdiction,  pi-i\ilegeB,  and  pre-eminences,  touching 
any  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  williin  the 
realms  of  England  and  Ireland ;  as  also  to  visit,  reform, 
redi-ess,  order,  correct,  and  amend  all  errors,  heresies, 
schisms,  abuses,  contempts,  oSeuces,  enormities, 
whatsoever ;  provided,  that  they  have  no  power  to 
determine  anything  to  be  heresy  but  what  has  been 
adjudged  to  be  so  by  the  authority  of  the  canonical 
Scripture,  or  by  the  first  four  general  councils, 
or  any  of  them,  or  by  any  other  general  council, 
wherein  the  same  was  declared  heresy  by  the  ex- 
press and  plain  words  of  canonical  Scripture,  or  such 
as  shall  hereafter  be  declared  to  be  heresy  by  the 
High  Court  of  Parliament,  with  the  assent  of  the 
clergy  in  convocation."  In  conformity  with  this 
clause,  the  Queen  appointed  a  certain  number  oi 
commissioners  for  ecclesiastical  causes.     The  court 
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thus  formed  was  called  the  High  Commission  Court, 
because  it  claimed  a  more  extensive  jm-isdiction  and 
higher  powers  than  the  ordinary  Courts  of  the 
Bishops.  Its  jurisdiction,  in  fact,  reached  over  the 
whole  kingdom.  These  commissioners  were  em- 
powered to  make  inquiry,  not  only  by  tlie  legal  me- 
thods of  juries  and  witnesses,  but  by  all  other  ways 
and  means  which  they  could  devise,  that  ia,  by  rack, 
torture,  inquisition,  and  imprisonment.  They  were 
vested  with  a  right  to  examine  such  persons  as  they 
suspected,  by  administering  to  them  au  oath,  by 
which  they  were  obliged  to  answer  all  questions,  and 
thereby  might  be  obliged  to  accuse  themselves  or 
their  most  intimate  friends.  The  tines  they  imposed 
were  merely  discretionary ;  the  imprisonment  to 
which  they  condemned  was  limited  by  no  rule  but 
their  own  pleasure ;  they  imposed  when  they  thought 
proper  new  articles  of  faith  on  the  clergy,  and  prac- 
tised all  the  iniquities  and  cruelties  of  a  real  inqui- 
sition. This  court  suspended  and  deprived  minis- 
ters of  tlieir  livings,  by  the  canon  law,  on  the  solemn 
determination  of  three  commissioners. 

The  appointment  of  Courts  of  High  Commission 
was  not  limited  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  we  tind 
James  institiithig  such  courts  in  Scotland  when  he 
was  endeavouring  to  introduce  Prelacy  into  that  part 
of  his  kingdom.  In  1610  a  commission  was  given 
under  the  great  seal  to  the  two  archbishops  of  St. 
Audi-ews  and  Glasgow,  to  hold  two  Courts  of  High 
Commission,  which  were  afterwards  united  in  1615. 
Dr.  Iletherington,  in  liis  History  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  thus  describes  the  nature  of  courts  of  this 
kind  :  "  Never  was  a  more  tyrannical  court  instituted 
than  that  of  High  Commission.  It  was  regidated 
by  no  fixed  laws  or  forms  of  justice,  and  was  armed 
with  the  imited  terrors  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
despotism.  It  had  the  power  of  receiving  appeals 
from  any  ecclesiastical  judicatory;  of  callmg  before 
it  all  persons  accused  of  immorality,  heresy,  sedition, 
or  any  imaginary  offence ;  of  finding  them  guilty 
upon  evidence  which  no  coiu-t  of  justice  would  have 
sustained ;  and  of  inflicting  any  punishment,  either 
civil  or  ecclesiastical,  or  both,  which  it  thought  pro- 
per. '  As  it  exalted  tlie  bishops  far  above  any  pro- 
late that  ever  was  in  Scotland,  so  it  put  the  Iving  in 
possession  of  wliat  he  had  long  desired,  namely,  the 
royal  prerogative  and  absolute  power  to  use  the 
bodies  and  goods  of  his  subjects  at  his  pleasure, 
without  form  or  process  of  law :  so  that  our  bisliops 
'Nvere  fit  instruments  of  the  overthrow  of  the  freedom 
and  liberty  both  of  the  Church  and  realm  of  Scot- 
land.' " 

A  High  Commission  Court  was  re-erected  in  Scot- 
land on  the  IGth  January  1C64,  and  was,  if  possible, 
more  arbitrary  in  its  proceedings  than  its  predecessor 
Iiad  been.  This  court  consisted  of  nine  prelates  and 
thirty-five  laymen,  five  being  a  quorum,  of  which  one 
must  be  a  prelate.  They  were  empowered  to  summon 
before  them,  and  to  punish,  all  the  deposed  ministers 
who  presumed  to  preach,  all  wlio  attended  conventi- 


cles, all  who  kept  meetings  at  fasts,  and  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  all  who  write,  speak, 
preach  or  print  against  Prelacy.  They  were  em- 
l)owered  to  inflict  censures  of  suspension  and  depo- 
sition ;  to  levy  fines  and  imprison  ;  to  employ  magis- 
trates and  military  force  for  the  apprehension  of  their 
victims;  and  finally,  to  do  and  execute  what  they 
shall  find  necessary  and  convenient  for  his  Majesty's 
service.  "  The  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  High 
Commission,"  says  Dr.  Iletherington,  "  were  such  as 
were  to  be  expected  from  its  spirit  and  construction. 
It  at  once  assumed  the  power  of  both  the  swords, 
and  acted  equally  as  an  ecclesiastical  and  as  a  ci\il 
court.  Holding  the  most  intunate  intercourse  with 
tlie  curates,  who  formed  an  organized  espionage  co- 
extensive with  the  nation,  the  Court  of  High  Com- 
mission obtained  information  respecting  every  sincere 
Presbyterian  throughout  the  kingdom,  summoned 
every  one  whom  it  was  their  pleasure  to  oppress, 
and,  without  the  formalities  of  citing  witnesses  and 
hearing  evidence,  either  passed  sentence  upon  the 
bare  accusation,  or  required  the  oath  of  supremacy 
to  be  taken,  and,  upon  its  being  refused,  inflicted 
whatever  sentence  they  thought  proper,  short  of 
death.  Some  were  reduced  to  utter  poverty  by 
fines  ;  some  were  imprisoned  till  they  contracted  fiital 
diseases ;  some  were  banished  to  the  remotest  and 
most  unhealthy  and  inhospitable  parts  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  some  were  actually  sold  for  slaves.  Of 
the  great  numbers  summoned  to  appear  before  tliis 
terrible  court  of  inquisition,  not  one  is  recorded  to 
have  escaped  without  sufl'eriiig  punishment,  and  of'ten 
to  an  extreme  degree  of  severity." 

COURTS  (Church),  a  term  used  in  Presbyterinu 
churches  to  denote  the  various  ecclesiastical  courts 
composed  of  ministers  and  elders,  in  which  all  mat- 
ters artecting  the  doctrines,  government,  and  disci- 
pline of  the  church  are  duly  considered.  These 
courts  consist  of  kirk-sessions,  presbyteries,  synods, 
and  the  General  Assembly,  wliich  form  a  regular 
gradation  from  the  inferior  up  to  the  supreme  court, 
wliere  all  matters  purely  ecclesiastical  take  end. 
The  lowest  court  or  kirk-session  takes  cognizance  of 
persons  and  matters  within  its  bounds  ;  but  there  is 
a  right  of  appeal  from  its  decision  to  the  next  higher 
court,  the  presbytery,  then  to  the  synod,  and  last  of 
all  to  the  General  Assembly,  from  whose  decisions, 
unless  affecting  temporal  interests,  there  is  no  ap- 
peal. The  Church  of  Scotland,  in  common  with  all 
Presbyterian  churches,  claims  the  right  of  meeting  in 
all  its  courts,  by  its  own  appointment;  but  it  also 
recognizes  the  right  of  the  supreme  magistrate  to 
call  synods,  and  to  be  present  at  them.  This  latter 
right  is  denied  by  those  Presbyterian  bodies  who 
hold  the  Voluntary  principle.  Only  two  instances 
are  on  record  in  wliich  the  Lord  High  Commissioner, 
in  opposition  to  the  mind  of  the  judicatory,  dissolved 
the  Assembly  without  fixing  a  time  for  the  meeting 
of  another  ;  and  on  both  these  occasions  the  Assem- 
bly colli iiuiud  its  sittings,  and  by  its  own  intrinsic 
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powor  apiioiiiteJ  tlie  day  when  the  next  Assembly 
should  be  held. 

COURTS  (Spiritual),  those  courts  belonging 
to  the  Church  of  England  to  -n-hicli  the  considera- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  matters  belongs.  For  a  long 
period  the  court  for  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  mat- 
ters was  one  and  the  same.  It  was  called  the  county 
court,  where  the  bishop  and  the  earl,  or,  in  his  ab- 
sence, the  sheriffs  or  their  representatives,  sat  jointly 
for  the  administration  of  justice — the  first  in  matters 
ecclesiastical  by  the  laws  of  the  church — the  second 
in  matters  temporal  by  the  laws  of  the  state.  In 
tlie  days  of  "William  the  Conqueror,  however,  a  se- 
paration took  place  between  the  temporal  and  the 
spiritual  jurisdictions,  and  ecclesiastical  courts  were 
set  up,  to  which  all  ecclesiastical  matters  were  re- 
ferred. These  courts  have  continued  down  to  the 
present  day,  and  are  si.x  in  number,  namely,  the 
Archdeacon's  Court,  the  Consislori/  courts,  the  Pre- 
rogative and  the  ArcJtes  Court ;  the  Court  of  Pecu- 
liars, and  the  Court  of  Delegates.  For  an  accoirat  of 
the  different  courts,  see  articles  under  the  words 
here  marked  in  italics.  But  though  still  in  exis- 
tence, these  courts  are  far  from  having  the  ex- 
tent of  authority  which  they  could  formerly  claim, 
the  law  of  Henry  VII.  for  the  punishment  of 
jiriests  having  been  superseded  by  an  "  Act  for  bet- 
ter enforcing  church  discipline,"  passed  in  the  reign 
of  the  present  Queen. 

COVEXANTS,  a  term  which  in  ordinary  lan- 
guage is  identical  with  Contracts  (which  see),  and 
which  have  been  wont  to  be  ratified  in  a  variety  of 
different  ways.  The  word  occurs  very  frequently  in 
Sacred  Scripture,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. Dr.  Russell,  in  his  able  work  on  the  'Old 
and  New  Covenants,'  makes  some  judicious  remarks 
on  the  original  meaning  of  the  term :  "  Tlie  word, 
which  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  is  rendered 
covenant,  is  accordingly  derived  from  a  root,  which 
signifies  to  purify,  and  hence  it  is  sometimes  used  to 
signify  soap,  .Jer.  ii.  22  ;  Mai.  iii.  2.  The  word  it- 
self, which  is  rendered  covenant,  signifies  a  purifier, 
a  purification,  or  a  purification  sacrifice ;  and  the 
phrase  for  making  a  covenant,  literally  signifies  to 
cut  a  purifier,  or  to  cut  off  a  purifying  victim.  The 
ancient  manner  of  confirming  a  covenant,  was  by 
the  slaying  of  an  animal  in  sacrifice,  and  then  di- 
viding it  into  pieces,  between  which  the  party  mak- 
ing the  engagement  or  promise,  solemnly  passed. 
After  Abraham  had  divided  certain  victims,  God, 
under  the  symbol  of  a  burning  lamp,  passed  between 
the  pieces;  and  thus,  'In  that  same  day,  the  Lord 
made  a  covenant  with  Abraham,  saying,  unto  tliy 
seed  have  I  given  this  land,  from  the  river  of  Egypt 
unto  the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates.'  Gen.  xv. 
7 — 18.  This  was  by  no  means  a  covenant  of  mutual 
stipulation,  but  of  free  promise  on  the  part  of  the 
Almighty  alone ;  and,  tlierefore,  the  Divine  glory 
alone  passed  between  the  pieces.  It  deserves  our 
attention,  that  though  many  of  the  promises  to  Abra- 


ham are  recorded  in  the  xii.  and  xiii.  chapters  of  the 
book  of  Genesis,  they  are  not  termed  a  covenant,  till 
an  account  is  given  in  chap.  xv.  of  their  being  rati- 
fied by  sacrifices.  This  solemn  mode  of  confirmation 
prefigured  the  great  sacrifice  of  tlie  Son  of  God,  in 
right  of  whom  Abraham  and  his  seed  were  to  inherit 
the  blessing.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  promises  made 
in  behalf  of  sinful  and  polluted  men,  came  to  be  con- 
firmed by  means  of  a  sacrifice  ;  for  as  it  is  by  means  of 
an  atonement  that  guilt  is  purged  away,  and  that 
sinners,  as  thus  purified  from  it,  have  access  into 
the  presence  and  famiJy  of  God ;  so  it  was  proper, 
that  whatever  promises  of  blessing  were  made  to 
such,  should  be  ratified  in  a  way  which  should  ex- 
hibit the  great  means  by  which  purification  from  sin 
and  reconciliation  to  God  should  be  effected.  To 
this  mode  of  confirming  the  covenant  there  is  a  re- 
ference in  Jer.  xxxiv.  18,  19,  where  God  denounces 
a  curse  on  the  difterent  classes  in  Judah  and  Jeru- 
salem ;  who,  on  a  particular  occasion,  had  made  a 
covenant  before  him,  in  regard  to  their  servants,  by 
cutting  a  calf  in  twain,  and  passing  between  the 
parts  of  it,  as  a  ratification  of  the  promised  liberty  of 
their  enslaved  brethren.  In  allusion  to  this  charac- 
ter of  our  Lord  as  a  purifier,  the  redeemed  are  re- 
presented as  arrayed  in  robes  made  white  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb,  Rev.  vii.  14.  Now,  garments 
cannot  literally  be  made  white  by  being  washed  in 
blood ;  but  sins  being  represented  as  the  pollution 
of  the  soul,  and  so  excluding  men  as  spiritually  de- 
filed from  the  presence  of  God,  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
that  state  of  acceptance  into  which  men  are  brought, 
througli  the  application  of  the  atonement  of  Christ, 
is  signified  by  their  appearing  in  robes  made  white 
by  being  washed  in  his  blood. 

"When  men  saw  that  God  confirmed  his  promise 
by  a  sacrifice,  they  learned  to  confirm  their  own 
engagements  by  the  same  means,  though  not  with 
the  same  views.  The  custom  appears  to  have  arisen 
from  regard  to  the  great  sacrifice,  which  was  to  re- 
deem mankind  ;  and  those  who  in  tliis  way  symboli- 
cally confirmed  their  engagements,  would  be  consi- 
dered as  having  staked  their  hope  of  salvation, 
through  the  great  sacrifice,  on  their  faithful  fulfil- 
ment. Now,  as  the  engagements  of  men  were  gen- 
erally mutual  stipulations  between  the  parties  con- 
cerned, the  word  covenant  came  to  denote  a  mutual 
compact  so  ratified,  and,  at  la.st,  whether  thus  rati- 
fied or  not.  But  when  applied  to  God,  it  denotes 
nothing  of  this  kind,  but,  as  has  just  been  stated, 
his  own  free  and  gracious  promises  in  behalf  of  the 
guilty  and  unworthy,  ratified  by  a  sacrifice  ;  or  else 
a  gracious  constitution  of  things,  or  an  institution, 
or  a  system  of  institutions,  founded  upon  and  illus- 
trative of  his  promises." 

In  accordance  with  this  extensive  view  of  the  word 
covenant,  it  may  be  applied  to  all  the  various  dispen- 
sations under  which,  in  the  course  of  ages,  God  was 
pleased  to  reveal  to  men  his  plan  of  mercy  through 
a  Redeemer.     In  this  view  we  can  with  propriety 
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speak  of  the  covenant  as  revealed  to  our  first  parents, 
and  then  to  Noah ;  of  the  covenant  established  with 
Abraham,  and  afterwards  witli  Israel  at  Sinai ;  last 
of  all  we  can  speak  of  the  covenant  ratified  by 
Christ.  But  the  Bible  sets  before  us  two  primary 
covenants  or  dispensations,  which  it  terms  the  first 
and  the  second,  or  the  Old  and  the  New.  The  one 
had  a  reference  to  the  Jewish  nation  only  ;  the  other 
to  believers  of  all  ages  and  nations.  Tlie  one  was 
a  typical,  the  otlier  an  antitypical  covenant.  The 
one  was  temporary,  the  other  eternal.  The  one 
could  only  secm-e  an  earthly,,  the  other  a  heavenly 
inheritance. 

Systematic  divines  are  accustomed  to  speak  of 
two  covenants  as  referred  to  in  the  Word  of  God, 
the  covenant  of  works  and  the  covenant  of  grace. 
The  former  denotes  the  federal  transaction  between 
God  and  Adam,  in  whicli  be  promised  eternal  life 
to  our  first  parents  upon  the  condition  of  obedience, 
not  only  to  the  moral  law  written  on  their  heart,  but 
to  the  positive  precept  respecting  the  tree  of 
knowledge.  This  agreement  is  also  termed  the 
covenant  of  nature,  because  it  was  entered  into  with 
man  while  he  was  in  bis  natural  state  of  innocence ; 
and  also  the  covenant  of  life,  because  life  was  pro- 
mised as  the  reward  of  obedience.  The  covenant  of 
grace,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  fitly  so  termed, 
as  bestowing  its  reward  not  upon  him  who  works, 
but  upon  liim  who  believes,  denotes  the  agreement 
relative  to  tlie  salvation  of  sinners  into  which  God 
the  Father  entered  with  Christ  the  Son,  from  all 
eternity,  in  behalf  of  his  elect  people.  The  condi- 
tions of  the  covenant  were  fulfilled  by  Christ,  and 
all  the  promises  and  blessings  of  the  covenant  are 
imparted  in  the  first  instance  to  Christ,  and  then  to 
his  people  in  Him. 

The  covenant  of  grace  has  been  administered  by 
Christ  under  two  distinct  economies,  the  one  before, 
'  and  the  other  after,  the  coming  of  Christ.  The  great 
design  in  both  cases  is  to  impart  its  benefits  to  those 
for  whom  they  were  intended ;  and  this  design  is  ac- 
complished by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  in  which 
salvation  is  oflered  to  sinners ;  and  by  the  power  of  the 
Spirit,  who  works  faith  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  were 
chosen  in  Christ  to  eternal  fife.  It  is  only  by  faith 
that  we  can  obtain  an  interest  in  the  covenant,  and 
hence  the  solemn  declaration,  "He  that  bclieveth 
shall  be  saved,  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be 
damned."  All  that  were  descended  from  Adam  are 
involved  in  the  covenant  made  with  him ;  and  aU 
who  are  born  in  Christ  are  involved  in  the  covenant 
made  with  Him. 

COVENANT  (The  First),  subscribed  at  Edin- 
burgh on  the  3d  of  December  1557,  by  tlie  ad- 
herents of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  binding 
them  to  mutual  support  of  each  other  and  of  the 
gospel.  This  covenant,  which  we  give  in  its  entire 
fonn,  runs  in  these  words:  "'We,  perceiving  how 
Satan,  in  his  members  the  antichrists  of  our  time, 
cruelly  doth  rage,  seeking  to  downthrow  and  destroy 


the  evangel  of  Christ  and  his  congregation,  ought, 
according  to  our  boundeu  duty,  to  strive  in  our  Mas- 
ter's cause,  even  unto  the  death,  being  certain  of  the 
victory  in  Him  :  the  which,  our  duty  being  well  con- 
sidered, we  do  promise  before  the  Majesty  of  God 
and  his  congregation,  That  we,  by  his  grace,  shall 
with  all  diligence  continually  apply  our  whole  power, 
substance,  and  our  very  lives,  to  maintain,  set  for- 
ward, and  establish  the  most  blessed  Word  of  God, 
and  his  congregation ;  and  shall  labour  at  our  possi- 
bility to  have  faithful  ministers,  purely  and  truly  to 
minister  Christ's  evangel  and  sacraments  to  his  peo- 
ple. We  shall  maintain  them,  nourish  them,  and 
defend  them,  the  whole  congi-egation  of  Christ,  and 
every  member  thereof,  at  our  whole  powers  and 
wairing  [expending]  of  our  lives  against  Satan  and 
all  wicked  power  that  does  intend  tyranny  and  trou- 
ble against  the  foresaid  congregation.  Unto  the 
whicli  holy  word  and  congregation  we  do  join  us ; 
and  also  do  renounce  and  forsake  the  congregation 
of  Satan,  with  all  the  superstitions,  abominations, 
and  idolatry  thereof.  And  moreover  shall  declare 
ourselves  manifestly  enemies  tliereto,  by  this  our 
faithful  promise  before  God,  testified  to  his  congre- 
gation, by  our  subscription  at  these  presents.  At 
Edinburgh  the  third  day  of  December  1557  years. 
God  called  to  witness. '  "  This  bond  or  covenant 
was  solemnly  swoni  to  and  subscribed  by  the  lords 
and  chief  gentry  wlio  were  devoted  to  the  reformed 
interests,  and  who,  from  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
the  word  congregation  in  the  document,  received  the 
name  of  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation,  and  their 
followers  were  called  the  Congregation. 

COVENANT  (The  Second),  another  bond  sub- 
scribed by  the  Lords  of  tlie  Congregation  in  Scot- 
land a  short  time  after  the  above.  It  was  sub- 
scribed on  the  31st  of  May  1559,  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  congregation,  pledging  them  to  mutual  sup- 
port and  defence  in  the  cause  of  religion,  or  any 
cause  dependent  thereupon,  by  whatsoever  pretext  it 
might  be  concealed. 

COVENANT  (The  First  National,  of  Scot- 
land), the  name  given  to  a  Confession  of  Faith 
drawn  up  by  John  Craig,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Edinburgh  at  the  Reformation.  It  forms  the  first 
part  of  every  subsequent  national  covenant  entered 
into  by  the  Church  and  people  of  Scotland.  The 
occasion  of  its  being  framed  and  subscribed  at  this 
time,  was  the  jealousy  entertained  by  the  nation  of 
the  Duke  of  Lennox  and  otlier  nobles,  who  either 
openly  avowed  their  adherence  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  or  were  suspected  of  attachment  to  the  Rom- 
ish creed.  Tliis  covenant  was  subscribed  by  the 
king  himself,  his  household,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  nobility  and  gently  throughout  the  kingdom.  It 
was  ratified  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  the  sign- 
ing of  it  zealously  promoted  by  the  ministers  in 
every  part  of  the  country.  The  National  Covenant 
was  renewed  in  1G38,  with  an  addition  drawn  up  by 
Johnston  of  Warriston,  which  contained  the  Acts  ot 
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Parliament  condemning  Popery,  and  confirming  and 
ratifying  the  acts  of  the  General  Assembly.  The 
latter  part  of  the  document,  which  was  the  produc- 
tion of  Henderson,  contained  a  special  application  of 
the  whole  to  present  circumstances.  From  the 
subscription  of  this  covenant  arose  the  name  of  Cove- 
nanters. 

The  following  gi-aphic  account  of  the  subscrib- 
ing of  tliis  covenant  is  given  by  Dr.  Hethering- 
ton  in  his  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  :  "  At 
length  the  important  day,  the  28th  of  February, 
dawned,  in  which  Scotland  was  to  resume  her  solemn 
coven.ant  imion  with  her  God.  All  were  fully  aware, 
that  on  the  gi'eat  transaction  of  this  day,  and  on  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  it,  would  depend  the  welfare  or 
the  wo  of  the  Church  and  kingdom  for  generations 
to  come.  By  daybreak  all  the  commissioners  were 
met ;  and  the  Covenant  being  now  written  out,  it 
was  read  over,  and  its  leading  propositions  deliber- 
ately examined,  all  being  invited  to  express  their 
opinions  freely,  and  every  objection  patiently  heard 
and  answered.  From  time  to  time  there  appeared 
some  shghtly- doubtful  symptoms,  indicative  of  pos- 
sible disunion ;  but  these  gradually  gave  way  before  the 
rising  tide  of  sacred  emotion  with  which  almost  every 
heart  was  heaving.  Finally,  it  was  agreed  that  all 
the  commissioners  who  were  in  town,  with  as  many 
of  their  friends  as  could  attend,  should  meet  at  the 
Greyfriars  Church  in  the  afternoon,  to  sign  the  bond 
of  union  with  each  other,  and  of  covenant  with  God. 

"  As  the  hour  drew  near,  people  from  all  quarters 
flocked  to  the  spot ;  and  before  the  commissioners 
appeared,  the  church  and  churchyard  were  densely 
filled  with  the  gravest,  the  wisest,  and  the  best  of 
Scotland's  pious  sons  and  daughters.  With  the  hour 
approached  the  men  :  Rothes,  Loudon,  Henderson, 
Dickson,  and  Johnston  appeared,  bearing  a  copy  of 
the  Covenant  ready  for  signature.  The  meeting  was 
then  constituted  by  Henderson,  in  a  prayer  of  very 
remarkable  power,  earnestness,  and  spirituality  of 
tone  and  feeling.  The  dense  multitude  listened  with 
breathless  reverence  and  awe,  as  if  each  man  felt 
himself  alone  in  the  presence  of  the  Hearer  of  prayer. 
When  he  concluded,  the  Earl  of  Loudon  stood  forth, 
addressed  the  meeting,  and  stated,  explained,  and 
vindicated  the  object  for  which  they  were  assembled. 
He  very  judiciously  directed  their  attention  to  the 
covenants  of  other  days,  when  their  venerated  fathers 
had  publicly  joined  themselves  to  the  Lord,  and  had 
obtained  support  under  their  trials,  and  deliverance 
from  every  danger;  pointed  out  the  similarity  of 
their  position,  and  the  consequent  propriety  and  duty 
of  fleeing  to  the  same  high  tower  of  Almighty 
strength ;  and  concluded  by  an  appeal  to  the  Searcher 
of  hearts,  that  nothing  disloyal  or  treasonable  was 
meant.  Johnston  then  unrolled  the  vast  sheet  of 
parchment,  and  in  a  clear  and  steady  voice  read  the 
Covenant  aloud.  He  finished,  and  stood  silent.  A 
solemn  stillness  followed,  deep,  unbroken,  sacred. 
Men  felt  the  near  presence  of  that  dread  iVIajesty  to 


whom  they  were  about  to  vow  allegiance ;  and 
bowed  their  souls  before  Him,  in  the  breathless  awe 
of  silent  spiritual  adoration. 

"Rothes  at  length,  with  subdued  tone,  broke  tlie 
silence,  stating,  that  if  any  had  still  objections  to 
oti'er,  they  should  repair,  if  from  the  south  or  we.st 
parts  of  the  kingdom  to  the  west  door  of  the  churcli, 
wliere  their  doubts  would  be  heard  and  resolved  by 
Loudon  and  Dickson  ;  if  from  the  north  and  east,  to 
the  east  door,  where  the  same  would  be  done  by 
Henderson  and  himself.  '  Few  came,  proposed  but 
few  doubts,  and  these  were  soon  resolved.'  Again  a 
deep  and  solemn  pause  ensued ;  not  the  pause  of  ir- 
resolution, but  of  modest  diffidence,  each  thinking 
every  other  more  worthy  than  himself  to  place  the 
first  name  upon  this  sacred  bond.  An  aged  noble- 
man, the  venerable  Earl  of  Sutherland,  at  last  step- 
ped slowly  and  reverentially  forward,  and  with 
throbbing  heart  and  trembling  hand  subscribed  Scot- 
land's Covenant  with  God.  All  hesitation  in  a  mo- 
ment disappeared.  Name  followed  name  in  swift 
succession,  till  all  within  the  Church  had  given  their 
signatures.  It  was  then  removed  into  the  church- 
yard, and  spread  out  on  a  level  grave-stone,  to  obtain 
the  subscription  of  the  assembled  multitude.  Here 
the  scene  became,  if  possible,  still  more  impressive. 
The  intense  emotions  of  many  became  irrepressible. 
Some  wept  aloud ;  some  burst  into  a  shout  of  exulta- 
tion ;  some  after  their  names  added  the  words  till 
death;  and  some,  opening  a  vein,  subscribed  with 
tlieir  own  warm  blood.  As  the  space  became  filled, 
they  wrote  theh-  names  in  a  contracted  form,  limit- 
ing them  at  last  to  the  initial  letters,  till  not  a  spot 
remained  on  which  another  letter  could  be  inscribed. 
There  was  another  pause.  The  nation  had  framed  a 
Covenant  in  former  days,  and  had  violated  its  en- 
gagements :  hence  the  calamities  in  which  it  had 
been  and  was  involved.  If  they  too  should  break 
this  sacred  bond,  how  deep  would  be  their  guilt ! 
Such  seem  to  have  been  their  thoughts  during  this 
period  of  silent  communing  with  their  own  hearts ; 
for,  as  if  moved  by  one  spirit, — and  doubtless  they 
were  moved  by  the  One  Eternal  Spirit, — with  low 
heart-wrung  groans,  and  faces  bathed  in  tears,  they 
lifted  up  their  right  hands  to  heaven,  avowing,  by 
this  sublime  appeal,  that  they  had  now  'joined  them- 
selves to  the  Lord  in  an  everlasting  Covenant,  that 
shall  not  be  forgotten.' "  This  covenant  was  re- 
newed by  the  Covenantei!S  (which  see)  at  Lanark 
in  1GG6. 

COVENANT  (The  Solemn  League  and),  one 
of  the  most  important  documents  connected  with  the 
religious  history  of  Scotland.  It  was  framed  as  a 
bond  of  union  between  England,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land. The  first  intention  of  some  of  the  English  at 
least  was  to  form  a  civil  league  between  the  two 
kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland,  but  after  due 
consideration  it  was  resolved  that  there  should  be 
also  a  religious  union  between  the  tliree  kingdoms, 
cemented  by  their  entering  into  a  Solenui  J-eaijue 
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and  Covenant.  A  draught  of  the  document  was 
drawn  up  by  x\lexander  Henderson,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  ministers  of  the  time,  which,  after  a  few 
unimportant  amendments,  was  adopted  by  all  parties 
concerned,  at  a  meeting  in  the  Scottish  capital.  On 
the  25th  of  September  1643,  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, with  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  and  the  Scot- 
tish Connnissioncrs,  assembled  in  St.  Margaret's 
Churcli,  Westminster,  to  take  this  important  Cove- 
nant into  serious  consideration.  Divine  service 
ha\-ing  been  performed,  the  Solemn  League  was  read, 
article  by  article,  from  a  parchment  roll,  the  whole 
assembly  standing  uncovered,  and  swearing  to  it  with 
their  hands  hfted  up  to  heaven.  The  document 
being  thus  adopted  by  the  English  Parliament,  was 
retransmitted  to  Scotland,  with  orders  that  it  should 
be  subscribed  throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  framed 
with  the  view  of  accomplishing  several  most  import- 
ant objects  affecting  deeply  the  interests  of  the 
cluu'ch  and  tlie  nation.  These  objects  are  thus 
briefly  summed  up  by  Dr.  M'Crie  :  "  In  this 
Covenant  our  fathers  bound  themselves  and  their 
posterity,  first,  To  endeavour  the  preservation  of  the 
Reformed  religion  in  the  Cliurch  of  Scotland,  the 
reformation  of  religion  in  England  and  Ireland,  'ac- 
cording to  the  Word  of  God  and  the  example  of  the 
best  Reformed  Churches,'  and  the  bringing  of  the 
three  Churches  to  the  nearest  possible  conjunction 
and  uniformity  in  religion ;  secondly,  To  the  extirpa- 
tion of  Popeiy  and  Prelacy ;  thirdhj,  To  the  preser- 
vation of  the  rights  of  Parliament,  of  the  liberties  of 
the  kingdoms,  and  of  his  majesty's  person  and  au- 
thority ;  and,  lasthj,  they  pledge  themselves  to  per- 
sonal reformation,  and  a  holy  life." 

The  great  body  of  the  people  of  all  ranks  entered 
with  their  whole  heart  into  this  solemn  pledge,  and 
tlius  the  three  kingdoms  bound  themselves  to  main- 
tain the  holy  cause  of  the  Reformation  against  all 
who  might  oppose  it :  "  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  says 
Dr.  Hetherington,  "  in  the  mind  of  any  intelligent 
and  thoughtful  man,  that  on  it  mainly  rests  under 
Providence  the  noble  structure  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution. But  for  it,  so  far  as  man  may  judge,  these 
kingdoms  would  have  beea  placed  beneath  the  dead- 
ening bondage  of  absolute  despotism  ;  and  in  the  fate 
of  Britain  the  liberty  and  civilization  of  the  world 
would  have  sustained  a  fatal  paralyzing  shock." 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  strong  view  of  the 
subject,  there  can  be  little  diversity  of  opinion  as  to 
the  peculiar  importance  and  suitableness  of  such  a 
transaction  at  the  critical  period  in  which  it  took 
place.  Great  principles  were  embodied  in  the  Sol- 
emn League  and  Covenant,  which  no  nation  nor 
ev.n  a  single  individual  could  subscribe  without  in- 
volving Iiimself  in  very  solemn  responsibilities.  But 
it  is  a  question  on  which  serious  doubts  are  enter- 
tained by  many  sincere  Christians,  whether  in  any 
human  transaction  the  generation  existing  at  any 
period  of  a  nation's  liistory  can  possibly  involve  their 


posterity  in  obligations  of  a  moral  character  addi- 
tional to  those  which  God  hath  imposed  ujion  all 
Chri-stians  of  all  ages  and  nations.  Dr.  M'Crie, 
however,  who  seems  to  hold  the  perpetual  obliga- 
tion of  the  covenants,  alleges,  in  opposition  to  such 
scruples  as  we  have  now  referred  to,  that  "the  Sol- 
emn League,  as  well  as  the  National  Covenant  of 
Scotland,  were  properly  national  and  public  deeds, 
binding,  indeed,  to  the  external  support  of  a  certain 
profession  of  religion,  but  not  necessarily  implying 
spiritual  qualifications  in  those  who  entered  into 
them.  Vowing  is,  in  its  own  nature,  not  a  religious 
but  a  moral  duty,  competent  to  nations  as  well  as  in- 
dividuals ;  and  our  covenants  may  be  vindicated  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  oaths  which  Britain  still 
considers  lierself  entitled  to  exact  from  those  who 
hold  the  highest  oflicial  stations  in  the  country." 
To  all  this  it  is  usually  replied,  that  the  vows  or 
covenants  into  which  nations  may  enter,  are  quite 
competent  for  them  in  the  existing  circumstances,  but 
no  possible  state  of  circumstances  can  be  of  so  uni- 
versal a  character  as  to  require  a  covenant  which 
would  be  of  universal  obligation.  Should  the  cove- 
nant be  of  so  general  a  nature  as  to  apply  to  the  na- 
tion in  every  succeeding  age,  and  under  eveiy  variety 
of  circumstances,  even  then  its  obligation  does  not 
arise  from  the  fact  of  its  being  the  covenant  of  this 
nation,  but  because  it  embodies  principles  which  are 
binding  upon  all  nations  and  in  all  circumstances. 

Charles  I.  was  earnestly  pressed  by  the  Scottish 
commissioners  to  subscribe  the  Solemn  League,  but 
to  all  their  entreaties,  even  on  their  bended  knees, 
he  lent  a  deaf  ear,  alleging  that  he  was  bound  by  his 
coronation  oath  to  defend  the  jirelacy  and  the  cere- 
monies of  the  English  church,  and  that  rather  than 
wrong  his  conscience  by  violating  that  oath,  he 
would  forfeit  his  crown  and  his  life.  In  1G50,  how- 
ever, Charles  II.  declared  his  approbat'on  both  of 
this  and  the  National  Covenant  by  a  solemn  oath ; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  be  made  a  fur- 
ther declaration  to  the  same  ]iurpose  at  Dunferm- 
line, renewing  it  in  the  following  year  at  Scone. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  these  transactions  Charles 
was  wholly  hypocritical  and  insincere,  being  actuated 
by  no  other  motive  than  a  desire  to  secure  at  all 
hazards  the  support  of  the  Scottish  Presbyterians. 
Accordingly,  before  this  unprincipled  monarch  landed 
from  Holland,  he  agreed  to  swear  and  subscribe  the 
Covenant,  and  yet  the  discoverj'  was  afterwards 
made  that  while  on  the  Continent  be  had  embraced 
Popery,  the  only  religion  in  which  he  could  be  said 
to  have  continued  till  his  death.  I'rofligate  and 
faithless,  he  had  no  regard  for  obligations  of  any 
kind,  but  much  less  those  which  were  connected 
with  .sacred  things.  When  he  had  siu'ceeded  in 
1002  in  thrusting  Episcopacy  upon  the  Scottish  peo 
pie,  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  passed  a  declaration 
which  was  ordered  to  be  subscribed  by  all  persons  in 
public  trust,  and  which  was  to  the  following  effect: 
"  I  do  siucercly  affirm  and  declai'e  that  1  Judge  it    1 
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uiila\^'fiil  for  subjects,  under  pretext  of  reformation, 
or  any  other  pretext  whatsoever,  to  enter  into 
Leagues  and  Covenants,  or  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  king,  or  those  commissioned  by  him,  and  all  those 
gatherings,  petitions,  &c.,  that  were  used  in  the  be- 
ginning, and  carrying  on  of  the  late  troubles,  ivere 
unlawful  and  seditious.  And  particularly,  that  these 
oatlis,  wliereof  the  one  was  commonly  called  the 
National  Covenant  (as  it  was  sworn  and  subscribed 
in  the  year  1G38,  and  thereafter),  and  the  other  en- 
titled a  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  were  and  are 
in  themselves  unlawful  oaths,  and  that  there  lieth  no 
obligation  upon  me,  or  any  of  the  subjects,  from  the 
said  oaths,  to  endeavour  any  alteration  of  the  gov- 
emment  in  Church  or  State,  as  it  is  now  established 
by  the  laws  of  tlie  kingdom.' "  Not  only  were  the 
Covenants  thus  required  to  be  formally  renounced, 
but  they  were  torn  in  pieces  at  the  Cross  of  Edin- 
biu'gh  by  the  public  hangman.  Some  other  provin- 
cial towns  exceeded  the  cajiital  in  showing  indignity 
to  these  sacred  bonds.  Thus  in  the  town  of  Linlith- 
gow, on  the  29th  May  1CG2,  being  the  anniversary 
of  the  king's  restoration,  and  ordered  to  be  kept  as 
a  public  holidaj',  the  following  event  occurred  which 
we  narrate  in  the  graphic  language  of  the  younger 
M'Crie:  "After  divine  service  the  streets  were  filled 
with  bonfires,  and  the  fountain  in  the  centre  of  the 
town  was  made  to  flow  with  wine.  At  the  Cross 
was  erected  an  arch  upon  four  pillars,  on  one  side  of 
which  appeared  the  figure  of  an  old  hag  with  the 
Covenant  in  her  hand,  and  the  inscription,  '  A  glori- 
ous Reformation.'  On  the  top  was  another  figure 
representing  the  devil,  with  this  label  in  his  mouth, 
— '  Stand  to  the  cause.'  On  the  king's  health  being 
drunk,  fire  was  applied  to  the  frame,  and  the  whole 
was  reduced  to  ashes,  amidst  the  shouts  of  a  mob 
inflamed  with  liquor.  This  solemn  burning  of  the 
Covenants  was  got  up  by  the  provost  and  minister 
of  the  place,  both  of  whom  had  been  Covenanters. 
By  the  more  respectable  class  of  the  inhabitants  it 
was  witnessed  with  grief  and  horror,  as  a  profane 
and  daring  affront  ofl'ered  to  the  God  of  heaven." 

COVENANTERS,  a  term  used  to  describe  those 
who  adhered  to  the  National  Covenant  of  Scotland, 
which  was  framed  in  158L  This  solemn  deed  was 
an  abjuration  of  Popery,  and  a  solemn  engagement 
to  support  the  Protestant  religion.  It  originated  in 
a  very  general,  and  not  altogether  unfounded  impres- 
fcion  which  prevailed  at  the  time,  and  for  a  consi- 
derable period  afterwards,  that  Popery  might  be  again 
introduced  into  the  country.  Attempts  were  well 
known  to  have  been  made  to  persuade  the  then 
reigning  monarch,  James  VI.,  to  embrace  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.  This  was  an  object  which  the  Pope 
had  all  the  more  warmly  at  heart,  as  the  young  king 
was  nearest  heir  to  the  throne  of  England.  It  was 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  king,  therefore,  that  John 
Craig  drew  up  the  National  Covenant,  which  James 
and  his  household  were  the  first  to  swear  and  sub- 
scribe on  the  28tli  January  1581,  and  which  at  first 


received  the  name  of  "the  King's  Confession." 
Having  thus  been  signed  by  the  king,  it  was  cheer- 
fully and  extensively  subscribed  by  persons  of  aU 
ranks  throughout  the  kingdom.  Those  who  ap- 
pended their  subscriptions  to  this  important  deed 
swore  to  adhere  to  and  defend  the  Reformed  doc- 
trine and  discipline  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scot- 
land. 

In  consequence  of  a  visible  and  lamentable  declen- 
sion of  piety  in  the  church  and  country,  it  was 
agreed  to  in  the  C4eneral  Assembly,  that  there  should 
be  a  public  renewal  of  the  National  Covenant.  This 
accordingly  took  place  at  Edinburgh,  on  Tuesday, 
30th  March,  1596.  The  transaction  is  thus  briefly 
desci-ibed  by  Dr.  M'Crie  :  "  On  this  solemn  occasion 
Davidson,  who  was  chosen  to  preside,  preached  so 
much  to  the  conviction  of  his  bearers,  and,  in  their 
name,  ofl'ered  up  a  confession  of  their  sins  to  heaven 
with  such  sincere  and  fervent  emotion,  that  the 
whole  a^:sembled  ministers  melted  into  tears  before 
him ;  and  rising  from  their  seats  at  his  desire,  and 
lifting  up  their  right  hands,  they  renewed  their  cove- 
nant with  God,  'protesting  to  walk  more  warily  in 
their  ways,  and  to  be  more  diligent  in  their  charges.' 
This  scene,  which  continued  during  three  hours,  was 
deeply  affecting  beyond  any  thing  that  the  oldest 
person  present  had  ever  witnessed.  As  the  greater 
part  of  the  ministers  were  not  present  to  join  in  the 
sacred  action,  the  Assembly  ordained  that  it  should 
be  repeated  in  the  different  synods  and  presbytei-ies, 
and  afterwards  extended  to  congregations  ;  and  the 
ordinance  was  obeyed  with  an  alacrity  and  fervour 
which  spread  from  presbytery  to  presbytery,  and 
from  parish  to  parish,  till  all  Scotland,  like  Judah  of 
old,  'rejoiced  at  the  oath.'  " 

It  was  quite  plain,  that,  however  plausibly  the 
king  had  acted  for  some  time,  his  principles  were 
widely  opposed  to  those  of  the  conscientious  Presby- 
terians of  Scotland.  At  heart  he  was  a  warm  Epis- 
copalian, and  resolved  to  embrace  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  supplanting  Presbytery  by  Prelacy.  And 
yet  strenuously  though  he  aimed  at  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  favourite  design,  his  plans  were  for  a 
long  time  incessantly  tinvarted.  At  length  having 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England,  on  the  death  of 
Ehzabeth  in  1603,  he  set  himself  with  redoubled 
ardour  to  the  ta.sk  of  reducing  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land to  the  model  of  the  English  church.  Before 
leaving  his  northem  dominions,  he  had  succeeded  in 
establishing  bishops,  but  be  had  found  a  difficulty 
in  reconciling  the  church  to  these  dignitaries,  and  he 
had  not  even  procured  a  recognition  of  them  by  the 
Supreme  Ecclesiastical  Court.  Enraged  at  the  con- 
stant opposition  to  his  royal  will,  he  had  prorogued 
and  altered  the  time  of  Assemblies  at  his  pleasure, 
and  waxing  more  confident  in  consequence  of  his 
elevation  to  the  English  throne,  he  caused  the  As- 
sembly, wliicb  should  have  met  at  Aberdeen  in  1605, 
to  be  prorogued  without  fixing  any  time  for  its  next 
meeting.     This  ivas  felt  to  be  an  arbitrary  and  high 
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handed  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  ecclesiastical 
liberties  of  tlie  Presbyterian  cliureh.  It  was  resolved, 
accordingly,  to  assert  and  maintain  the  right  of  the 
church  to  convene  and  constitute  her  own  assem- 
blies. A  few  faithfid  and  zealous  ministers  therefore 
assembled  at  Aberdeen,  determined  at  least  to  con- 
stitute the  Assembly,  and  appoint  another  meet- 
ing. The  king,  meanwhile,  had  received  early  intel- 
ligence of  the  project,  and  had  given  orders  to 
Straiten  of  Laurieston,  the  royal  commissioner,  to 
dissolve  the  meeting,  simply  because  it  had  not  been 
called  by  royal  authority.  The  brethren  met  on  the 
day  agreed  upon,  and  having  been  constituted,  the 
king's  letter  was  in  course  of  being  read,  when  a 
messenger-at-arms  arrived,  and  in  the  king's  name 
commanded  them  to  dissolve  on  pain  of  rebellion. 
The  Assembly  expressed  their  willingness  to  dis- 
solve, provided  the  royal  commissioner  would,  in  the 
regular  way,  appoint  a  time  and  place  for  the  next 
meeting.  This  proposal  was  rejected  by  the  com- 
missioner, whereupon  the  Moderator,  at  the  request 
of  the  brethren,  appointed  the  Assembly  to  meet  at 
the  same  place,  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  September, 
and  dissolved  the  meeting. 

The  ministers  who  composed  the  Assembly  at 
Aberdeen  were  forthwith  put  on  trial  for  high  trea- 
son, and  banished  from  the  kingdom.  Shortly  be- 
fore, a  few  of  the  more  zealous  brethren  had  been 
invited  to  London  on  pretence  of  holding  consulta- 
tion with  the  king,  and  once  there  they  were  pre- 
vented from  returning  to  Scotland.  The  king  now 
finding  himself  in  more  favourable  circumstances, 
proceeded  to  carry  forward  his  design  of  estabhsh- 
ing  prelacy  in  his  native  country.  With  this  view 
he  took  another  step  in  advance,  by  appointing  the 
bishops  to  be  constant  moderators,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  they  should  have  power,  in  virtue  of 
their  office,  constantly  to  preside  in  all  meetings  of 
Presbyteries,  Synods,  and  General  Assemblies. 
This  act  of  royal  aggression  on  the  liberties  of  the 
church  met  with  violent  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  cluu'ch  courts,  giving  rise  to  many  unseemly 
and  disgraceful  scenes.  But  the  king  was  not  to  be 
deterred  from  the  attainment  of  his  favourite  object. 
In  an  Assembly  held  at  Glasgow  in  1610,  he  suc- 
ceeded, by  Ijribery  and  intimidation,  in  obtaining  the 
consent  of  the  church  to  receive  the  bishops  as  mo- 
derators of  diocesan  synods,  and  to  confer  on  them 
"  the  power  of  excommiuucating  and  absolving  of- 
fenders, of  ordaining  and  deposing  ministers,  and 
visiting  the  cluu'ches  within  their  respective  dio- 
ceses." The  Assembly  which  thus  sanctioned  Epis- 
copacy in  a  Presbyterian  church  and  country,  has 
been  uniformly  regarded  by  Scottish  ecclesiastical 
historians  as  neither  a  free  nor  legal  Assembly,  and 
hence  all  its  acts  were  pronounced  by  the  Assembly 
of  1G38  to  bo  null  and  void.  A  number  of  the 
mmi.sters  who  voted  in  favour  of  the  bishops  being 
'lonstant  moderators  did  so  unwittingly,  and  with- 
out being  fully  aware  of  the  real  design  of  the  pro- 


posal. The  king,  however,  was  delighted  with  the 
success  of  his  schemes  ;  and  the  Scottish  bishops, 
quite  cognizant  of  the  royal  purposes,  hastened  to 
avail  themselves  of  tlie  advantage  they  liad  gained. 
Three  of  them  immediately  set  out  for  London,  and 
having  obtained  episcopal  ordination,  returned  to 
confer  consecration  upon  the  rest,  without  obtain- 
ing, or  even  asking,  the  sanction  of  Presbytery, 
Synod,  or  Assembly.  This,  in  their  view,  was 
enough  to  give  them  full  and  independent  authority 
over  their  brethren.  Without  hesitation  tliey  took 
the  chair  at  all  meetings  of  church  courts,  and  pre 
tended  to  exercise  the  uncontrolled  power  of  dio- 
cesan bishops.  The  people,  however,  treated  the 
king's  bishops  with  the  utmost  contempt,  and  the 
ministers  preached  from  the  pulpit  against  them  as 
intruders,  while  they  refused  to  acknowledge  their 
usurped  authority.  The  king,  finding  that  his  pre- 
lates were  held  in  little  estimation,  endeavoured  to 
give  them  a  factitious  importance  by  constituting 
High  Commission  Courts,  which  were  designed  to 
enable  them  to  rule  independently  altogether  of  the 
regular  Presbyterian  ecclesiastical  courts.  But  the 
bishops,  knowing  the  temper  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  dwelt,  forbore  from  exercising  the  au- 
thority which  it  was  tlie  royal  pleasure  they  should 
assume.  Thus  matters  went  on  quietly  for  a  time, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  prelates  in  the 
Scottisli  church,  its  usual  presbyterial  machinery 
continued  in  undisturbed  operation. 

Tlie  apparent  calmness  and  contentment  wliic-h 
prevailed  throughout  Scotland  deceived  King  James 
as  to  the  real  state  of  popular  feeUng  towards  the 
bishops.  Persuading  himself  that  the  ministers  and 
their  people  were  quite  submissive  to  his  wishes  on 
the  point  of  church  order,  he  resolved  to  try  still 
further  whether  they  would  submit  with  ecjual 
readiness  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  English  church. 
The  innovations,  however,  which  he  introduced  met 
with  the  most  determined  resistance  from  all  classes. 
But  the  king  succeeded  in  overcoming  opposition  so 
far  as  to  get  a  majority  of  the  General  Assembly  to 
agree  to  the  five  articles  of  conformity  to  the  Eng- 
lish church,  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pive 
Articles  of  Perth  (which  see).  These  obnoxious 
ceremonies  which  James  sought  to  thrust  upon  his 
Scottish  subjects  had  no  sooner  passed  the  Assem- 
bly, which  was  packed  for  the  purpose,  than  they 
were  ratified  by  the  privy  council,  and  in  July  l(i21 
they  received  the  sanction  of  Parliament.  But 
though  the  new  rites  had  become  the  law  of  the 
land,  they  were  far  from  being  generally  adopted  by 
the  Scottish  Presbyterians.  During  the  remainder 
of  his  reign,  James  took  no  further  steps  to  inter- 
fere with  the  church  and  jieople  of  Scotland.  Ho 
had  efl'ected  what  he  had  long  wished,  the  establish- 
ment of  prelacy.  But  tlie  bishops  were  detested  by 
the  people,  and  their  churches  were  almost  wholly 
deserted.  Vital  godliness,  however,  was  not  yet 
utterly  a  stranger  in  the  land.     Many  faithPdmin- 
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isters,  notwithstanding  the  discouragement  which 
they  received  from  tlie  bishops,  continued  to  preach 
the  gospel  witli  earnestness  and  power.  Nor  were 
they  left  without  visible  tokens  of  the  approval  of 
their  heavenly  Master ;  for  amid  the  spii-itual  dark- 
ness which  so  extensively  covered  tlie  land,  the 
hearts  of  God's  people  were  cheered  by  the  occur- 
rence of  two  remarkable  revivals  of  religion,  the  one 
at  Stewarton  in  1625,  and  the  other  at  the  Kirk  of 
Shotts  in  1630. 

Sleanwhile  James  had  been  succeeded  by  his  son 
Charles  I.,  who,  naturally  of  a  haughty  and  impe- 
rious temper,  and  strongly  attached  to  prelacy,  and 
even  popery,  set  himself  from  the  commencement  of 
his  reign  to  enforce  the  observance  in  Scotland  of 
the  whole  ritual  and  ceremonies  of  the  English 
church.  Though  more  than  one  attempt  had  been 
made  to  introduce  the  English  liturgy  into  use  among 
the  Presbyterians  north  of  the  Tweed,  it  had  hitherto 
been  rejected.  Now,  however.  Laud,  the  semi-po- 
]jish  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  drawn  up  a 
liturgy  of  his  own,  which  nearly  resembled  the  Ro- 
mish breviary,  and,  particularly  in  the  communion 
service,  was  wholly  founded  on  the  mass-book.  This 
most  objectionable  service-book  Charles  commanded 
to  be  used  in  all  the  Scottish  churches.  Every  min- 
ister was  enjoined  to  procure  two  copies  under  pain 
of  deprivation,  and  an  order  was  issued  by  the  king 
in  council  that  it  should  be  read  in  all  the  churches. 
The  day  on  which  this  Anglo-popisli  liturgy  was 
fii-st  to  be  brought  into  use  was  the  23d  July  1637, 
a  day  long  to  be  remembered  as  tlie  first  outbreak  of 
a  rebgious  commotion  which  agitated  Scotland  for  a 
long  period.  The  scene  which  took  place  in  Edin- 
burgh on  that  fatal  day  is  thus  described  by  Dr. 
M'Crie :  "  On  the  morning  of  this  Sabbath,  one 
Henderson,  a  reader  in  the  High  Church  of  St. 
Giles,  who  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  people, 
read  the  usual  prayers  about  eight  o'clock ;  and 
when  he  had  ended,  he  said,  witli  tears  in  his  eyes, 
'  Adieu,  good  people,  for  I  think  this  is  the  last  time 
of  my  reading  prayers  in  this  place.'  The  dean  of 
Edinburgh  was  appointed  to  perform  the  service, 
after  the  form  of  the  obnoxious  liturgy.  An  im- 
mense crowd,  attracted  by  curiosity,  had  assembled. 
At  the  stated  hour,  the  dean  was  seen  issuing  out  of 
the  vestry,  clad  in  his  surplice,  and  passed  through 
the  crowd  to  the  reading-desk,  the  people  gazing  as 
they  would  at  a  show.  No  sooner,  however,  had 
he  begun  to  read,  than  his  voice  was  drowned  in  a 
tumultuous  shout,  chiefly  from  persons  of  the  lower 
classes,  denouncing  the  innovation.  An  old  wo- 
man, named  Janet  Geddes,  who  kept  a  green-stall 
in  the  High  Street,  no  longer  able  to  conceal  her  in- 
dignation, cried  out  '  Villain,  dost  thou  say  mass  at 
my  lug!'  and,  with  tliese  words,  launched  at  the 
dean's  bead  the  stool  on  which  she  had  been  sitting. 
Others  followed  her  example,  and  the  confusion  soon 
became  universal.  The  service  was  interrupted,  and 
the  women,  whose   zeal   on  this  occasion  was  most 


conspicuous,  rushed  to  the  desk  in  wild  disorder. 
The  dean  threw  oft'  his  surplice  and  fled,  to  avoid 
being  torn  in  pieces.  The  bishop  of  Edinburgh 
then  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  endeavoured  to  allay 
the  ferment ;  but  his  address  only  inflamed  them 
the  more.  He  was  answered  by  a  volley  of  sticks, 
stones,  and  other  missUes,  with  cries  of  '  A  Pope  !  a 
Pope  ! — Antichrist  ! — pull  him  down  ! — stone  him  !' 
and  on  returning  in  his  coach,  had  he  not  been  pro- 
tected by  the  magistrates,  he  might  have  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  fury  of  the  mob — a  martyr  to  the  new 
liturgy  ! " 

Alarmed  at  the  critical  aspect  which  aflairs  had 
assumed,  not  only  in  the  metropolis,  but  throughout 
the  whole  of  Scotland,  a  number  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  hastily  forwarded  an  earnest  supplication 
to  the  king  for  the  suppression  of  the  service-book. 
This,  however,  he  positively  refused,  and  issued  a 
new  proclamation  commanding  implicit  submission 
to  the  canons,  and  immediate  reception  of  the  ser- 
vice-book. The  suppliants,  as  they  called  them- 
selves, finding  that  all  their  entreaties  and  remon- 
strances were  treated  with  disdain,  proceeded  m  a 
body  to  Stirling,  and  there  lodged  a  solemn  protest 
against  the  royal  proclamation,  with  the  Scottish 
privy  coimcil,  which  met  at  Stirling.  The  utmost 
distraction  prevailed,  and  it  was  extensively  felt  that 
in  the  present  state  of  the  church  and  country,  the 
time  was  peculiarly  appropriate  for  a  renewal  of  the 
National  Covenant,  with  such  additions  and  modifi- 
cations as  the  circumstances  seemed  to  require.  The 
solemn  transaction,  accordingly,  took  place  in  the 
Greyfriars'  church  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  1st  of  March 
1638.  Charles  and  his  Scottish  subjects  were  now 
completely  at  variance.  The  Covenant  became  the 
watchword.  Men  of  all  classes  applied  for  permis- 
sion to  subscribe  their  names  to  the  holy  bond,  and 
though  threats  and  intimidations  were  used  in  many 
cases  to  deter  the  people  from  signing,  some  wrote 
their  names  to  the  document  with  their  own  blood. 
Some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Scottish  nobles  en- 
thusiastically espoused  the  cause  of  the  Covenant, 
and  the  Covenanters,  as  they  came  to  be  called,  be- 
came a  powerful  body,  animated  with  holy  zeal  in 
defence  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Scotland.  Charles  now  saw  that  he  had  roused  a 
spirit  which  it  woidd  be  dilhcult  for  him  to  lay.  At 
first  he  craftily  assumed  an  apparently  conciliatory 
aspect,  sending  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  as  his  Com- 
missioner to  Scotland,  with  strict  injunctions,  by 
kindness  and  courtesy,  to  endeavour  to  prevail  upon 
the  Scots  to  renounce  the  Covenant  which  they  liad 
so  solemnly  sworn.  Such  measures  were  of  course 
utterly  fruitless.  But  with  that  duplicity  which 
formed  a  prominent  feature  of  his  character,  Charles 
was  in  the  meantime  secretly  planning  and  making 
preparations  for  an  invasion  of  Scotland.  Finding 
that  Hamilton,  though  aided  by  the  bishops,  could 
neither  'veaken  nor  divide  the  Arm  phalanx  oi 
the   Covenanters,   the  king   saw  that  it  was  abso- 
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lately  necessarj*  to  make  Bome  concessions  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Scottish  people.  He  summoned,  ac- 
cordingly, a  free  General  Assembly,  to  meet  at 
Glasgow,  and  appointed  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  to 
attend  as  the  royal  commissioner.  This  remarkable 
Assembly  met  on  the  21st  November  1638,  with 
Alexander  Henderson  in  the  Jloderator's  chair.  Tlie 
instructions  of  tlie  king  to  his  commissioner  were, 
that  he  should  use  all  his  endeavours  to  excite  jea- 
lousy between  the  clerical  and  lay  members,  and  fail- 
ing in  this,  he  was  to  protest  against  the  whole  jiro- 
ceedings,  and  by  no  means  to  allow  the  bishops  to 
be  censured.  Tlie  conduct  of  this  memorable  As- 
sembly was  characterized  by  the  utmost  decorum 
and  dignity.  Hamilton  exerted  himself  to  accom- 
plish the  royal  will,  and  to  prevent  the  censure  of 
the  bishops.  All  his  efforts  were  unavailing,  and 
perceiving  that  the  members  were  determined  to 
proceed  to  the  business  for  which  they  had  met,  he 
rose,  and  in  the  name  of  the  king,  as  the  head  of  the 
church,  dissolved  the  Assembly.  Such  an  event 
as  this  had  been  anticipated,  and  a  solemn  protesta- 
tion had  been  pre^■iously  drawn  up,  which  was  read  as 
the  commissioner  was  in  the  act  of  retiring,  and  after 
a  suitable  address  from  the  Moderator,  followed  by 
similar  addresses  from  some  of  the  other  members, 
the  Assembly  proceeded  to  business.  Their  first  act 
was  to  declare  null  and  void  the  six  so-called  Assem- 
blies, which  Iiad  been  held  from  the  time  that  James 
ascended  the  throne  of  England,  including  the  As- 
semblies from  1606  to  1618.  This  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings was  followed  by  another  equally  important, 
the  censure  of  the  Scottish  bishops,  whom  they 
charged  with  various  delinquencies.  On  that  occa- 
sion the  Moderator,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  pronounced  sentence  of  excommunication 
upon  two  archbishops  and  six  bishops,  of  deposition 
upon  four,  and  of  suspension  upon  two.  Thus  was 
Episcopacy  abolished  in  Scotland,  and  the  national 
Presbyterian  Church  once  more  set  free  from  the 
thraldom  in  which  for  many  years  it  had  been  held. 
Well  may  the  Assembly  of  1638  be  regarded,  to  use 
the  language  of  Dr.  M'Crie,  "  as  one  of  the  noblest 
efforts  e\er  made  by  the  church  to  assert  her  intrin- 
sic independence,  and  the  sole  headship  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ." 

The  determination  with  which  the  Glasgow  As- 
Bcmbly  had  acted,  roused  the  indignation  of  Charles, 
and  sensitively  jealous  of  the  royal  prerogative,  he 
resolved  to  commence  hostilities  without  delay. 
Scotland  rose  as  one  man,  and  preparations  were 
immediately  made  to  encounter  the  king's  army, 
which  was  on  its  way  to  attempt  the  subjugation  of 
the  rebellious  Scots.  A  large  force  was  levied, 
which  was  put  under  the  command  of  General  Leslie, 
and  all  tlie  fortified  places  in  Scotland  were  occupied 
by  the  Covenanters,  who,  to  show  that  this  war  was 
forced  upon  them,  and  not  engaged  in  from  choice, 
published  a  vindication  of  their  conduct  in  taking  up 
unns. 


The  threatened  invasion  at  length  took  place. 
A  fleet  of  twenty-eight  ships  of  war,  carrying  from 
five  to  six  thousand  English  troops,  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  Firth  of  Forth.  Not  a  soldier,  how- 
ever, was  allowed  to  land,  hut  Hamilton,  who  ac- 
companied the  fleet,  judged  it  most  expedient  that 
it  should  retire  as  quickly  as  possiljle.  Part  of 
the  English  forces  had  been  routed  at  Kelso, 
with  the  loss  of  three  hundred  men.  Baillie,  who 
was  with  the  Scots  ann\-  when  encamped  at  IXuise 
Law,  gives  the  following  lively  description  of  a  re- 
giment of  the  Covenanters :  "  Our  regiment  lay 
on  the  sides  of  the  hill  almost  round  about. 
Every  company  had,  fleeing  at  the  captain's  tent 
door,  a  brave  new  colour,  stamped  with  the  Scottish 
arms,  and  this  motto.  For  Christ's  Croiun  and  Cove- 
nant, in  golden  letters.  Our  soldiers  were  all  lusty 
and  full  of  courage ;  the  most  of  them  stout  young 
plowmen  ;  great  cheerfulness  in  the  face  of  all.  They 
were  clothed  in  olive  or  grey  plaiden,  with  bonnets 
having  knots  of  blue  ribands.  The  captains,  who 
were  barons  or  country  gentlemen,  were  distinguished 
by  blue  ribands  worn  scarf-wise  across  the  body. 
None  of  our  gentlemen  were  any  thing  the  worse  of 
lying  some  weeks  together  in  their  cloaks  and  boots 
on  the  ground.  Our  meanest  soldiers  were  always 
served  in  wheat  bread,  and  a  gi'oat  would  have  got 
them  a  Iamb-leg,  wliich  was  a  dainty  world  to  tlie 
most  of  them.  We  were  much  obliged  to  the  town 
of  Edinburgli  for  money  :  Mr.  Harry  Pollok,  by  his 
sermons,  moved  them  to  shake  out  their  jiurses. 
Every  one  encouraged  another.  The  sight  of  the 
nobles  and  their  beloved  pastors  dailj-  raised  their 
hearts.  The  good  sermons  and  prayers,  morning 
and  evening,  under  the  roof  of  heaven,  to  which  their 
drums  did  call  them  instead  of  bells,  also  Leslie's 
skill,  prudence,  and  fortune,  made  them  as  resolute 
for  battle  as  could  be  wished.  We  feared  that  emu- 
lation among  our  nobles  might  have  done  harm ; 
but  such  was  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  that  old 
little  croolcd  soldier  (General  Leslie),  that  all,  with 
an  incredible  submission,  gave  over  themselves  to  be 
guided  by  him,  as  if  he  had  been  tlie  great  Solyman. 
Had  you  lent  your  ear  in  the  morning,  and  especially 
at  even,  and  heard  in  the  tents  the  sound  of  some 
singing  psalms,  some  praying,  and  some  reading  the 
Scripture,  ye  would  have  been  refreshed.  True, 
there  was  swearing  and  cursing  and  brawling  in  some 
quarters,  whereat  we  were  grieved ;  but  we  hoped, 
if  our  camp  had  been  a  little  settled,  to  have  gotten 
some  way  for  these  misorders.  For  myself  1  never 
found  myself  in  better  temper  than  1  w'as  all  that 
time  till  my  head  was  again  homeward;  for  I  was  as 
a  man  who  had  taken  mv  leave  from  the  world,  and 
was  resolved  to  die  in  that  service,  without  return." 

Though  Charles  was  at  great  pains  to  represent 
the  Covenanters  as  a  set  of  lawless  rebels,  they  felt 
and  constantly  proclaimed  that  the  war  in  which  they 
were  engaged  was  essentially  a  religious  war.  Ani- 
mated  by  a  noble  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  riglits  of 
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conscience  and  of  truth,  they  made  a  determined 
stand  against  the  Englisli  invaders,  and  Cliarles, 
discouraged  by  the  ill  success  of  his  own  forces,  was 
compelled  to  propose  a  negotiation  for  peace, 
whereupon  a  treaty  was  sigTied  on  both  sides,  though 
somewhat  general  and  vague  in  its  nature.  The 
fact  seemed  to  be  that  the  king  liad  no  hiteiition  at 
heart  to  abide  by  his  engagements.  Some  suspicion 
of  this  kind  seems  to  have  been  entertained  by  the 
Covenanters,  who,  wliile  they  disbanded  their  soldiers, 
still  kept  their  otficers  in  pay,  and  ready  for  actual 
service.  Carrying  on  his  crafty  schemes,  Charles 
sanctioned  a  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  to  be 
held  at  Edinburgh  in  August  10.39.  The  Earl  of 
Traquair  was  appointed  to  attend  as  King's  Commis- 
sioner, and  in  obedience  to  his  master's  instructions, 
he  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  the  members  to  de- 
clare all  that  was  done  against  the  bishops  at  the 
Glasgow  Assembly  null  and  void.  Finding  that 
the  Assembly  remained  lirm,  he  changed  his  tactics, 
and  professed  to  concede  all  the  demands  of  the 
Covenanters,  assuring  them  that  he  would  do  his 
utmost  to  get  the  parliament  to  ratify  the  abolition 
of  Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  and  of  all  the  innovations 
which  had  been  condemned  by  the  Glasgow  Assem- 
bly. Tlie  artifice  was  but  too  successful.  The  Cove- 
nanters imagined  in  their  simplicity  that  the  king 
had  relented,  and  was  now  about  to  restore  peace  to 
their  troubled  church  and  people.  Still  further  to 
quiet  the  suspicions  of  the  Presbyterians,  both  the 
Commissioner  and  the  Scottish  privy  council  gave 
their  sanction  with  apparent  readiness  to  the  Na- 
tional Covenant,  in  the  form  in  which  it  had  been 
signed  the  preceding  year,  and  on  this  understand- 
ing it  was  ordered  to  be  subscribed  by  all  classes 
throughout  the  land. 

Charles  professed  to  feel  indignant  at  the  conduct 
of  his  Commissioner,  who,  he  alleged,  had  exceeded 
his  instructions  in  agreeing  to  the  abohtion  of  Pre- 
lacy, and  the  renewal  of  the  Covenant.  The  expec- 
tations of  the  Covenanters  were  accordingly  doomed 
to  bitter  disappointment,  and  when  the  Scottish 
Parliament  met  to  ratify  the  acts  of  the  recent  As- 
.sembly,  it  was  prorogued  by  royal  mandate,  till  June 
of  the  following  year.  And  when  the  members  of 
parUament  sent  the  Earl  of  Loudoun,  with  other  de- 
puties, to  London,  to  remonstrate  with  the  king  on 
such  an  arbitrary  proceeding,  Loudoun  was  sent  to 
the  Tower,  accused  of  high  treason,  and  it  is  said, 
would  have  been  privately  murdered  had  not  the 
Marquis  of  Hamilton  pointed  out  the  danger  of  such 
a  step.  The  infatuated  monarcli,  undeten-ed  by  the 
misfortunes  which  had  attended  liis  former  attempted 
invasion  of  Scotland,  planned  another  expedition  of 
a  similar  kind.  The  Covenanters,  however,  no  sooner 
received  intelligence  of  the  royal  design,  than,  with- 
out waiting  for  the  approacli  of  the  English  army, 
they  crossed  the  borders,  and  entered  England,  en- 
countering and  defeating  tlie  enemy  in  a  decisive 
engagement.     The   success   which   they   liad  once 


more  gained  led  to  the  formation  of  another 
treaty. 

A  civil  war  now  broke  out  in  England,  Charles 
having  quarrelled  with  the  parliament.  Tlie  Scots 
used  every  eflbrt  to  reconcile  the  two  contending 
parties  to  each  other,  but  all  their  attempts  having 
proved  ineffectual,  they  joined  the  parliament  in  de- 
fending the  liberties  of  the  country  against  a  rash 
and  hot-headed  monarch.  In  1G43  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  was  formed,  uniting  in  a  bond 
of  peace  and  amity  the  three  kingdoms  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  (See  Covenant,  Solemn 
League  and).  The  same  year  was  convened  the 
famous  Westminster  Asse.mely  (which  see),  in 
which,  after  a  debate  of  thirty  days,  the  di\ine  right 
of  Presbytery  was  carried  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority. Sevei'al  commissioners  from  Scotland  at- 
tended, and  took  an  active  part  in  the  deliberations 
of  this  body.  To  the  labours  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly  are  due  the  Confession  of  Faitli,  and  the 
Larger  and  Sliorter  Catechisms,  wliich  f'orm  the  re- 
cognized standards  of  all  the  Presbyterian  Churches, 
both  in  Britain  and  America.  From  the  sitting  of 
that  body,  indeed,  onward  until  the  Restoration, 
Presbytery  was  tlie  established  form  of  religion,  not 
only  in  Scotland,  but  also  in  England  and  Ireland. 
In  the  course  of  the  civil  war,  sects  of  difi'erent  kinds, 
and  bearing  a  variety  of  names,  arose  in  England, 
and  the  whole  country  was  distracted  with  religious 
contentions  in  a  thousand  ditferent  forms.  But  amid 
all  this  endless  variety  of  sentiment,  it  was  only  with 
the  Papists  and  the  Prelatists  that  the  Scots  Pres- 
byterians were  called  to  contend.  The  sectaries, 
however,  joined  with  the  Independents  in  opiiosing 
the  Presbyterians,  cliiefly  on  the  question  of  tolera- 
tion, and  ultimately  the  covenanted  cause  was  en- 
tirely overthrown  in  England. 

One  of  tlie  most  violent  opponents  of  the  Cove- 
nanters in  Scotland  was  Montrose,  who,  though  at 
an  earlier  period  one  of  the  keenest  supporters  of  the 
Covenant,  deserted  the  standard  of  the  Scottish  Pres- 
byterians, and  became  an  active  and  enthusiastic 
leader  of  the  Royalist  army.  Taking  advantage  of 
the  absence  of  the  main  body  of  tlie  Covenanters' 
forces,  which  were  engaged  in  England  mider  Gen- 
eral Leslie,  Montrose  attacked  a  detachment  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Perth,  and  gained  an  easy  vic- 
tory. He  now  advanced  northward,  taking  pos- 
session first  of  Perth,  then  of  Aberdeen,  giving  up 
the  inhabitants  to  cruelty,  rapine,  and  the  sword. 
He  now  penetrated  into  Argyleshire,  carrying  de- 
struction and  devastation  before  him,  burning  the 
houses  and  the  corn,  killing  the  cattle,  and  massa- 
cring in  cold  blood  all  the  males  that  were  fit  to 
bear  arms. 

Scotland  was  at  this  period  in  a  most  miserable 
condition.  To  war  were  added  its  frequent  attend- 
ants, famine  and  pestilence.  The  whole  country  was 
in  a  state  of  alarm,  almost  bordering  on  despair.  The 
Covenanters  gave  themselves  to  prayer  and  fasting. 
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and  their  hearts  were  speedily  released  from  painful 
anxiety,  by  the  welcome  intelligence  that  the  king's 
forces  had  been  defeated  by  General  Leslie  and  his 
troops  at  Naseby  in  England.  The  regular  body  of 
the  Covenanters'  army  being  now  set  free,  returned 
to  Scotland,  and  succeeded  in  routing  the  Marquis  of 
Montrose  at  Philiphaugh,  near  Selkirk. 

In  the  spring  of  1646,  an  event  occurred  which 
perplexed  the  Covenanters  not  a  little.  They  had 
taken  part  with  the  English  Parliament  against 
Charles,  but  to  their  astonishment  the  king,  after  his 
defeat  by  Cromwell,  made  his  appearance  in  the 
inidst  of  the  Scots  army,  throwing  himself  upon  their 
sympathy  and  protection.  They  were  thrown  into 
complete  embarrassment.  They  treated  the  mo- 
narch with  the  respect  which  was  due  to  his  rank, 
and  readily  engaged  to  support  him,  provided  he  would 
dismiss  his  evil  counsellors,  and  sign  the  Solemn 
League.  These  conditions  they  implored  him  to  ac- 
cept, but  in  vain.  The  king  declared  that  he  would 
rather  die  than  break  his  coronation  oath,  which,  as 
he  alleged,  bound  him  to  support  the  Engbsh  Church 
and  all  its  ceremonies.  He  professed  his  mUingness 
to  consent  to  the  establislmient  of  Presbytery  in 
Scotland,  but  tlie  Scots  knew  well  that  he  was  se- 
cretly bent  on  destroying  the  cause  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  England,  '\^^lat  then  was  to  be  done  with 
Charles  now  that  he  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Cove- 
nanters ?  Were  tliey  to  give  him  up  unconditionally 
into  the  hands  of  the  Parliament  party,  as  the  Eng- 
lish wished,  or  were  they  to  stipulate  as  the  condi- 
tion of  his  being  surrendered,  that  he  should  be 
allowed  to  return  to  some  one  of  his  royal  palaces 
with  honour,  safety,  and  freedom  ?  Months  were 
spent  in  negotiations  on  the  subject,  and  at  length 
the  person  of  the  king  was  confided  to  the  hands  of 
the  English,  on  the  express  understanding  that  there 
should  be  "  no  harm,  prejudice,  injury,  or  violence 
done  to  his  I'oyal  person."  Yet  in  three  years  from 
the  date  of  his  surrender  he  was  tried,  condemned, 
and  beheaded. 

On  the  day  after  the  execution  of  Charles  L  was 
known  at  Eduiburgh,  his  sou,  Charles  IL,  was  pro- 
claimed king  at  the  public  Cross  by  tlie  Committee 
of  Estates,  with  this  proviso,  however,  that  "  before 
being  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  his  royal  power,  he 
shall  give  satisfaction  to  this  kingdom  in  the 
things  that  conceni  tlie  security  of  religion,  accord- 
ing to  the  National  Covenant,  and  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant."  This  stipulation  was  laid  before 
Charles  at  the  Hague.  But  at  first  he  refused  to 
accede  to  it.  In  the  following  year,  however,  the 
Covenanters  were  more  successful,  and  setting 
sail  along  with  the  commissioners,  he  reached  the 
shores  of  Scotland  on  the  2,3d  of  June  1650.  Be- 
fore landing,  he  consented  lo  subscribe  the  Cove- 
nant, and  accordingly  the  test  was  administered.  On 
the  August  following,  this  i)roHigate  monarch  re- 
peated an  engagement  to  support  the  Covenant. 
All  the  while  he  was  secretly  plotting  the  subver- 


sion not  only  of  the  Presbyterian,  but  even  of  the 
Protestant  fiiith  and  worship. 

The  arrival  of  the  new  monarch  was  hailed  by  all 
classes  of  the  Scottish  people,  but  their  joy  was 
suddenly  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Cromwell 
with  a  large  army,  who  defeated  tlie  Covenanters  at 
Dunbar,  when  no  fewer  than  three  thousand  of  the 
Scots  fell  on  the  field  of  battle.  Charles,  who  at 
heart  hated  the  adherents  of  the  Covenant,  wag  by 
no  means  dissatisfied  with  the  defeat  which  they  had 
sustained.  In  the  midst  of  the  distractions  which 
agitated  the  country,  the  monarch  was  cromied  at 
Scone  on  the  1st  January  1651,  and  at  the  close  of 
Divine  service  the  National  Covenant  and  the  So- 
lemn League  and  Covenant  were  produced  and  read, 
and  the  king  solemnly  swore  them.  He  also  took 
oath  to  support  and  defend  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
The  imposing  ceremonial,  however,  did  not  succeed 
in  removing  the  suspicion  which  many  of  the  Cove- 
nanters entertained,  that  Charles  was  simply  acting 
a  part  to  deceive  his  Scottish  subjects.  One  of  his 
first  steps,  and  one  wliich  showed  his  insincerity, 
was  to  get  himself  surrounded  in  his  court  by  the 
enemies  of  the  Reformation.  By  their  advice  he 
took  an  expedition  into  England,  and  his  army  be- 
ing defeated  at  AYorccster,  he  left  his  kingdom  to 
the  mere}'  of  Cromwell,  and  took  refuge  in  France. 

The  restoration  of  Charles  to  his  throne,  which 
took  place  in  1660,  was  a  calamitous  event  for  the 
Scottish  Covenanters.  No  sooner  did  he  find  him- 
self once  more  in  the  seat  of  government  than  he 
directed  his  eftbrts  towards  the  subversion  of  the 
civil  and  religious  liberties  of  Scotland.  To  accom- 
plish this  object  his  first  step  was  to  get  the  Parliament 
to  pass  an  act  recognizing  the  royal  supremacy  in 
all  matters  temporal  and  spiritual,  a  principle  which 
he  caused  to  be  formally  embodied  in  the  Oath  of 
Allegiance.  This  act  was  opposed  to  the  conscientious 
views  of  a  large  body  of  tlie  ministers  and  members 
of  the  Cliurch  of  Scotland,  who  had  always  contended 
for  the  sole  headship  of  Christ.  "  At  last," 
says  Dr.  Jl'Crie,  "  tired  of  annulling  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment passed  during  the  previous  period  of  refor- 
mation, the  Scottish  counsellors  of  Charles,  in  the 
same  year,  passed  a  sweeping  measure,  annulling 
the  Parliaments  themselves.  By  this  measure,  which 
was  called  the  Act  Rescissory,  all  the  proceed- 
ings for  rcfonnation  between  1G38  and  1650  were 
declared  rebellious  and  treasonable ;  the  National 
Covenant  and  Solemn  League  were  condemned  as 
unlawful  oaths;  the  Glasgow  Assembly  of  1638  de- 
nounced as  .an  unlawful  and  seditious  meeting;  and 
the  ordering  of  the  government  of  the  church  was 
declared  to  be  an  inherent  right  of  the  Crown.  In 
short,  all  that  had  been  done  for  tlie  reformation  of 
the  church,  dm'ing  the  second  reforming  period,  was 
by  this  act  completely  annulled." 

Not  contented  with  procuring  legal  cn.actmonts 
hostile  to  the  cause  of  God  and  the  Covenants, 
Charles  entered  upon  the  work  of  persecution,  put- 
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ting  to  death  some  of  the  leading  noblemen  who  had 
cast  in  tlieir  lot  with  the  Covenanters.  The  first  vic- 
tim was  the  Jlarquis  of  Argyle,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Cliristian  and  patriotic  noblemen  of  whom 
Scotland  can  boast.  He  had  long  taken  a  leading  part 
in  supporting  the  cause  of  the  Covenants ;  and  by 
the  sagacity  of  hi.s  counsels,  as  well  as  by  the  purity  of 
his  principles  and  the  ardour  of  his  zeal,  he  was  one 
of  the  most  eftective  agents  in  caiTying  forward  the 
work  of  the  second  Reformation.  Argyle  was  fol- 
lowed to  the  scaffold  by  James  Guthrie  of  Stirling, 
one  of  the  most  active  high-principled  and  devoted 
ministers  of  his  time.  These  acts  of  crueltj',  which 
were  perpetrated  with  the  royal  sanction,  were  de- 
signed to  intimidate  the  friends  of  the  Covenants, 
and  thus  to  facilitate  the  re- establishment  of  Epis- 
copacy in  Scotland.  This  was  forthwith  done  on 
the  simple  fiat  of  Charles.  A  royal  proclamation 
was  issued  restoring  the  bishops,  prohibiting  all 
meetings  of  synods  and  assemblies,  and  forbidding 
the  ministers  to  preach  against  the  change  on  pain 
of  imprisonment.  To  this  despotic  act  of  the  king 
tlie  country  submitted  with  far  more  readiness  than 
was  anticipated.  Prelacy  was  re-introduced  into  the 
Scottish  churcli ;  diocesan  courts  were  established, 
in  which  the  bishops  ruled  with  a  high  band ;  the 
covenants  were  declared  to  be  illegal,  and  not  only 
renounced  by  many,  but  in  some  places  publicly 
oumt.  Nay,  to  secm-e  the  authority  of  the  bishops, 
which  not  a  few  of  the  ministers  were  disposed  to 
(lisown,  an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  depriving  all 
those  ministers  of  theircharges  who  had  been  admitted 
since  16'19,  when  patronage  was  abolished,  unless 
they  obtaiTied  a  presentation  from  the  lawful  patron 
and  collation  from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  before  the 
1st  of  November.  The  consequence  was,  that  nearly 
four  hundred  ministers  chose  rather  to  be  ejected 
from  their  parishes  than  to  comply  with  the  severe 
requirements  of  the  act.  Thus,  in  one  day,  were 
almost  the  whole  of  the  west,  and  a  gi'eat  part  of 
the  south,  of  Scotland,  deprived  of  their  pastors. 
This  measure  was  one  of  the  niost  effectual  which 
could  have  been  devised  to  rouse  the  indignation  of 
the  people  against  the  bishops,  and  excite  a  rooted 
hatred  of  prelacy.  Nor  were  these  feelings  abated, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  rendered  much  more 
intense  by  the  careless  manner  in  which  the  vacant 
charges  were  filled,  the  new  ministers  being  weak 
and  worthless. 

The  iron  heel  of  the  oppressor  was  now  fairly 
planted  upon  the  neck  of  enslaved  and  degraded  Scot- 
land. Darkness  covered  the  land,  and  the  hearts  of 
the  godly  began  to  fiiil  and  be  discouraged.  But 
still  there  were  some  faithful  men  who  boldly  lifted 
their  voices  against  the  defections  of  the  times,  and 
the  tyranny  of  the  ruling  powers.  Persecution  was 
again  commenced  against  these  friends  of  the  co- 
venant. Many  of  the  ministers  were  thrown  into 
prison,  and  others  could  only  tind  safety  in  flight. 
In  16G3  the  people  commenced  holding  field-meet- 


tings  or  conventicles,  as  they  were  called  by  their 
enemies,  at  which,  in  some  solitary  sequestered  spot, 
they  secretly  but  eagerly  received  the  Word  of  Life 
from  the  mouths  of  their  beloved  pastors.  On  tliese 
occasions  multitudes  assembled  from  all  qiuirters  to 
worship  God  as  their  consciences  dictated,  while 
the  churches  of  the  curates  were  almost  wholly  de- 
serted. Tliis  enraged  the  bishops,  who  forthwith 
procured  an  act  declaring  that  all  who  preached 
without  their  permission  should  be  piuiished  as  se- 
ditious persons,  and  at  the  same  time  enforcing  the 
attendance  of  the  people  on  their  parish  churches 
under  heavy  penalties.  This  was  the  commence- 
ment of  a  series  of  oppressive  measures  which  set 
all  Scotland  once  more  in  a  flame.  The  military 
were  employed  in  hunting  down  the  Covenanters 
with  the  most  fierce  and  unrelenting  cruelty.  The 
soldiers  scoured  the  country,  particularly  in  the 
west  and  south,  subjecting  the  unoffending  peasantry 
to  the  most  intolerable  oppressions.  Long  and  pa- 
tiently was  this  cruel  treatment  endured.  At  length, 
however,  the  Covenanters  rose  in  the  west,  and  re- 
newing the  covenant,  solemnly  pledged  themselves 
to  its  defence.  Now  commenced  a  bloody  and  pro- 
tracted war,  in  which  the  followers  of  Cargill  fought 
manfully  in  defence  of  their  country's  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberties.  Few  in  number  though  they  were, 
and  feeble  in  physical  power  compared  with  their  ene- 
mies, they  fought  and  fell  in  the  cause  of  truth  and 
righteousness.  The  firmness  and  unflinching  deter- 
mination of  the  persecuted  remnant  exasperated 
their  enemies  beyond  all  measure ;  and  while  the 
emissaries  of  Charles  inflicted  cruel  tortures  on  the 
most  obscure  individuals  who  were  bold  enough  to 
avow  their  attachment  to  the  covenant,  nobles  even 
of  the  highest  rank  did  not  escape  their  resentment. 
Severity  seemed  to  have  no  effect  in  diminishing 
the  zeal  of  the  Covenanters.  The  king  perceiving 
this,  tried  conciliatory  measures,  issuing  in  1G69  an 
Act  of  Indulgence  granting  relief  on  certain  condi- 
tions to  those  who  could  not  conscientiously  conform 
to  Episcopacy.  This  had  the  effect  of  dividing  the 
ranks  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  some  being  per- 
suaded to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  of 
resuming  their  pastoral  labours,  a  step  which  onl)'  led 
to  a  more  bitter  persecution  of  those  brethren  who  re- 
fused to  accept  of  the  Indulgence.  Attempts  were 
also  made,  in  which  Archbishop  Leighton  took  an 
active  part,  to  unite  the  Presbyterians  and  Episco- 
palians, but  these  were  wholly  unsuccessful.  The 
field  meetings  were  now  more  numerously  attended 
than  ever,  and  the  Lord's  Supper  was  often  adminis- 
tered in  the  open  air.  j\Ir.  lilackader  mentions  that 
on  one  occasion  of  this  kind  tliere  were  sL^teen  tables 
in  all,  so  that  about  3,200  communicated  that  day. 
Tliese  field-meetings  tlie  enemy  were  anxious  to  put 
down,  and  to  oppress  still  more  those  who  attended 
them,  all  such  persons  were  not  only  subjected  to 
severe  penalties,  but  a  heavy  tax,  called  the  cess, 
was  imposed  upon  tliem  expressly  for  the  purpose 
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of  maintaining  the  army  which  was  employed  in 
hunting  them  down.  Yet  the  greater  part  of  the 
Covenanters  submitted  to  pay,  contenting  tliem- 
selvcs  witli  protesting  against  the  use  to  whicli  the 
money  was  put.  Such  oppressive  exactions  only 
increased  the  number  of  those  who  attended  the 
lield-conventicles.  Cliarles  and  the  enemies  of  the 
covenants  became  all  the  more  enraged.  Claver- 
liouse  and  his  dragoons  were  despatched  to  the  west 
of  Scotland,  and  the  battles  of  Drumclog  and  Both- 
well  Bridge  showed  the  courage  and  unflinching  de- 
termination which  the  Covenanters  maintained 
against  those  whom  they  conscientiously  regarded 
as  the  enemies  of  Christ  and  his  cause  in  Scotland. 

One  party  of  the  Covenanters,  headed  by  Cargill 
and  Cameron,  adopted  extreme  opuiions,  which  se- 
parated them  from  their  brethren.  They  main- 
tained that  Charles  had  forfeited  all  right  to  the 
civil  obedience  of  liis  subjects  by  violating  the  oath 
which  he  had  taken  at  his  coronation ;  and  that  all 
the  friends  of  true  religion,  and  the  supporters  of 
the  covenanted  work  of  reformation,  were  fully  war- 
ranted in  taking  up  arms  against  a  royal  traitor  and 
persecutor.  These  principles  were  openly  avowed 
by  the  Society  i)eop!e  or  Cameronians,  as  they  were 
called  after  llicliard  Cameron,  one  of  their  leaders, 
and  the  profession  of  such  sentiments  roused  the 
government  to  acts  of  greater  cruelty  and  oppres- 
sion. Though  the  great  mass  of  the  Covenanters 
vindicated  tlieir  appearance  in  arms  on  very  diflcr- 
ent  grounds,  and  entertained  no  design  to  overturn 
the  throne,  but  only  to  reduce  its  prerogatives  with- 
in reasonable  limits,  yet  their  determined  resistance 
to  the  Erastlan  interference  of  the  king  with  the 
sole  Headship  of  Christ  over  his  church,  brought 
do^vn  upon  them  the  merciless  vengeance  of  a  ty- 
rannical government.  Many  of  the  best  and  bravest 
of  the  Covenanters  were  persecuted  even  to  the 
death,  calmly  yielding  their  hves  in  the  cause  of 
Christ  and  the  covenants. 

At  length,  in  the  beginning  of  the  3'ear  1C85, 
Charles  II.  died,  and  the  Covenanters  might  now  have 
expected  to  enjoy  a  i-espite  from  the  tierce  persecu- 
tions with  which  for  a  long  time  they  liad  been 
visited.  A  few  months,  however,  had  only  elapsed, 
when  James  VII.,  who  succeeded  his  brother 
Charles,  declared  it  to  be  his  determination  to  extir- 
pate Presbytcrianism  from  the  land.  Against  this 
popish  and  arbitrary  monarch,  the  extreme  or  Ca- 
mcronian  party  issued  a  solemn  declaration.  A  few 
days  before  the  publication  of  this  doeunicut,  the 
Earl  of  Argyle,  with  the  consent  of  a  number  of 
exiled  noblemen,  set  sail  for  Scotland  with  an  expe- 
dition, intending,  if  possible,  to  overturn  the  govern- 
ment of  James.  It  was  fully  expected  by  the  earl 
and  his  adherents,  that  their  enterprise  would  be 
gladly  hailed  by  the  Covenanters.  In  this,  how- 
ever, they  were  disappointed.  Mr.  Renwick,  in  the 
name  of  the  party,  declined  all  interference,  chielly 
on  the  ground  that  the    expedition  "  was  not  con- 


certed according  to  the  ancient  jdea  of  the  Scottisli 
Covenanters,  in  defence  of  our  reformation  expressly 
according  to  our  Covenants,  National  and  Solemn 
League."  The  persecuted  remnant  in  Scotland  still 
continued  to  maintain  their  ground  on  their  own 
principles,  and  in  their  own  way.  Instead  of  di- 
minishing, they  were  every  day  on  the  increase  ;  and 
it  soon  became  apparent  to  the  Council,  that  unless 
decisive  steps  were  taken,  they  would  become  a  very 
powerful  body.  The  most  strenuous  eflorts,  accord- 
ingly, were  made  to  crush  the  good  cause,  and,  as 
one  of  tlie  most  eti'ectual  means  of  doing  so,  tlie 
military  not  merely  dragged  to  prison,  or  cruelly 
murdered,  all  the  Covenanters  who  fell  in  their  way, 
but  they  redoubled  their  exertions  to  secure  the  per- 
son of  Mr.  Kenwick,  whom  they  considered  as  the 
leader  of  the  party.  Still  he  and  his  followers  as- 
sembled, as  often  as  they  conveniently  could,  for 
the  worship  of  the  God  of  their  fathers.  And 
not  only  so,  but  they  held  stated  meetings  to  con- 
cert measures  for  their  own  defence.  At  one  of 
tliese  meetings  a  paper  was  drawn  up,  entitled  the 
'  Informatory  Vindication,'  which  having  been  re- 
vised by  Mr.  Renwick,  was  printed  in  Holland,  and 
circulated  throughout  the  kingdom.  In  that  paper 
they  avowed  it  to  be  their  determination  to  main- 
tain and  contend  for  the  principles  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. A  declaration  of  this  nature  only  enraged 
the  government  the  more  against  them.  James, 
accordingly,  under  the  mask  of  tolerating  "  moder- 
ate" Presbyterians,  issued  three  difl'ereut  proclama- 
tions, threatenmg  vengeance  against  the  more  resb- 
lute  of  the  party.  Some  individuals,  not  being 
aware  of  the  hidden  purpose  which  the  crafty  mon- 
arch had  in  view,  to  support  Popery,  accepted  the 
indulgence  held  out  to  them.  Mr.  Renwick  and  his 
adherents,  liowever,  decidedly  refused  to  avail  them- 
selves of  tlie  offer  made,  declaring  that  "  nothing  can 
be  more  vile  than  when  the  true  religion  is  tolerated 
under  the  notion  of  a  crime,  and  when  the  exercise 
of  it  is  allowed  only  under  heavy  restrictions."  At 
the  early  age  of  twenty-six,  this  faithful  servant  of 
God,  one  of  the  most  upright  and  consistent  min- 
isters of  the  period,  was  apprehended,  tried  for 
treason,  and  sentenced  to  be  executed  in  tlie 
Grassmarket,  Edinburgh.  "I  am  this  day  to  lay 
down  my  life,"  he  said  at  the  jilace  of  execution, 
"  for  these  three  things  :  Fimt,  For  disowning  the 
usurpation  and  tyranny  of  James,  Duke  of  York. 
Second,  For  preaching  that  it  was  unlawful  to  pay 
the  cess  expressly  exacted  for  bearing  down  the 
gospel.  Third,  For  tcacliing  that  it  was  lawful  for 
jieojile  to  carry  arms  in  defence  of  their  meetings 
for  their  persecuted  gospel  ordinances.  I  think  a 
testimony  for  these  is  worth  many  lives ;  and  if  I  had 
ten  thousand  I  would  think  it  little  enough  to  lay 
them  all  down  for  the  same."  Renwick  met  death  at 
the  hands  of  his  persecutors  with  a  heroism  and  un- 
flinching fortitude  worthy  of  the  last  of  that  nobia 
band  of  martyrs  who  sealed  with  their  blood  their 
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devoted  attachment  to  the  covenanted  work  of  Re- 
foniiation  in  Scotland. 

Tlie  reign  of  James  was  destined  to  be  short. 
He  had  been  an  ill-coucealed  papist  from  tlie  com- 
mencement of  his  reign,  and  all  his  eflbrts  had 
been  secretly  directed  to  the  establishment  of  po- 
pery in  the  land.  For  a  time  his  object  was  not 
appai-ent,  but  at  length  the  eyes  of  the  clergy  of 
England  were  opened,  and  the  alarm  was  given 
from  a  thousand  pulpits,  tliat  if  immediate  steps 
were  not  taken  to  avert  the  tlircatened  danger, 
popery  would  ere  long  become  the  established  re- 
ligion of  England.  In  vain  did  James  endeavour  to 
intimidate  the  clergy  by  imprisoning  some  of  the 
bishops  in  the  Tower.  This  only  hastened  matters 
to  a  crisis.  The  infatuated  monarch  was  driven 
from  his  tin-one,  and  compelled  to  seek  a  refuge  on 
a  foreign  shore.  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  people  of  England,  ascended  the 
throne,  and  after  havmg  patiently  endiu'ed  the  most 
intolerable  oppression  and  sufferings  for  twenty- 
eight  long  years,  the  Covenanters  found  in  the  peace- 
ful Revolution  of  1688,  tlie  sword  of  persecution 
finally  sheathed,  Presbytery  restored  to  their  long- 
tried  but  beloved  church,  and  both  their  civil  and  re- 
ligious privileges  secured  on  a  firm  and  satisfactory 
basis.    See  Scotland  (Church  of). 

COW  (Sacrifice  of).  See  Heifer  (Sacrifice 
of). 

COW-WORSHIP.  The  vast  utility  of  the  cow, 
as  atlbrding  valuable  nourishment  to  man,  has  made 
that  animal  be  accounted  among  many  heathen  nations 
as  a  tit  emblem  of  the  earth.  In  Egypt,  in  Syria,  and 
in  Greece,  Isis,  the  Egyptian  goddess,  is  represented 
as  bearing  the  head  of  a  cow ;  Astarte,  the  Syrian 
goddess,  as  wearing  the  horns  of  the  cow;  and  the 
Grecian  Juno  as  having  a  cow's  eyes.  Venus  is 
sometimes  figured  as  a  cow  giving  milk  to  her  calf. 
lo  changed  into  a  cow  is  also  an  emblem  of  the  earth. 
The  cow  of  Minos,  which  on  each  day  was  white, 
red,  and  black,  has  been  explained  as  referring  to 
the  three  different  aspects  which  the  earth  presents 
in  the  bright  blaze  of  noon,  in  the  purple  tinge  of  the 
evening  or  morning,  and  in  the  dark  shades  of  night. 
In  the  fables  of  Brahmanism,  the  earth  takes  the 
form  of  a  cow  named  Kamadhouka,  which  gives  its 
worshippers  all  that  they  desire.  In  the  festival 
which  is  observed  in  China  in  honour  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  (see  Agriculture,  Festival 
OF,)  a  cow  is  marched  in  procession  through  the 
streets  of  Pekin,  to  denote  the  fertility  of  the 
earth.  Among  the  Adighe,  a  race  of  Circassians, 
1  cow  is  offered  in  sacrifice  to  Achin  (which 
see),  the  god  of  horned  cattle.  According  to  the 
cosmogony  of  the  Scandinavian  Edda,  before  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  were  created,  the  cow  Aud- 
humbla  was  produced  in  the  place  where  the  southern 
fires  of  the  Muspelheim  melted  the  ice  of  the  Nif- 
Iheini.  This  cow  denotes  the  cosmogonic  earth,  the 
earth  without  form  and  void.     The  representation  of 


a  cow  giving  suck  to  its  calf,  is  seen  in  the  Egyptian 
monuments,  in  the  Assyrian  sculptures  taken  from 
the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  in  the  Lycian  bas-reliefs,  and 
on  an  Etrurian  vase.  There  is  a  remarkable  symbo- 
lical representation  among  the  Hindus,  consisting  of 
a  serpent  with  a  lion's  head  and  a  bull's  horns,  and 
in  its  open  throat  is  a  cow  from  which  a  large  clus- 
ter of  bees  are  issuing.  Miiller  thus  explains  the 
symbol.  The  serpent  signifies  the  Eternal,  who  has 
made  light,  indicated  by  the  lion ;  while  by  his  pro- 
ductive power,  denoted  by  the  bull,  he  has  given  ori- 
gin to  the  earth,  iigm-ed  as  usual  by  a  cow ;  and  the 
earth  has  undergone  a  destruction,  and  a  re-construc- 
tion, indicated  by  the  bees.  Ksempfer  tells  us,  that 
in  Japan  there  is  seen  in  a  cavern  an  idol  which  is 
called  by  the  Japanese  the  great  representation  of 
the  sun,  and  which  is  seated  upon  a  cow  denoting 
the  earth.  In  the  Hindu  Rig-Vedas,  clouds  are 
sometimes  .symbolized  by  cows.  One  of  the  Asou- 
ras  is  said  to  have  stolen  the  heavenly  cows.  It 
was  Pani  the  merchant,  or  among  the  Greeks  Hermes, 
who  took  away  the  cows  of  the  sun.  This  robbery 
of  the  cow-clouds  is  one  of  the  favourite  myths  of 
the  Greeks.  It  is  found  in  the  history  of  the  son  of 
Mercury,  Autolycus,  of  Bias  and  Melampus,  of  Piri- 
thous  and  Theseus,  and  in  the  story  of  Cacus.  In 
the  Rig- Veda,  the  serpent  Ahi  has  stolen  the  cows 
or  clouds  of  Indra.  and  shut  them  up  in  a  cavern. 
Mercury,  the  god  of  the  harmonies  of  the  world,  dis- 
covers and  delivers  these  cows.  The  cow-cloud  is 
the  wife,  or  at  least  the  concubine  of  Indra,  and  in 
this  capacity  Indra  is  called  Vrichabha,  which  sig- 
nifies, "  he  who  gives  rain,"  and  also  "  the  bull." 
When  Ahi  then,  or  the  serpent,  causes  the  clouds  to 
disapi)ear  from  the  sky,  he  has  stolen  from  the  great 
god  Indra,  his  spouse,  and  the  cows  were  pregnant 
by  Ahi,  when  the  lord  of  thunder  delivered  them. 
Among  the  Hindus  the  cow  is  held  in  the  greatest 
veneration,  but  particularly  the  species  called  the 
Brahman  or  sacred  cow,  and  by  many  families  a  cow 
is  kept  for  the  mere  purpose  of  worshipping  it.  See 
Animal- Worship. 

COWL,  a  kind  of  monkish  habit  woni  by  the 
Bernardines  and  Benedictines.  Some  have  distin- 
guished two  forms  of  cowls,  the  one  a  gown  reach- 
ing to  the  feet,  having  sleeves  and  a  capuche  used 
in  ceremonies  ;  the  other  a  kind  of  hood  to  work  in, 
called  also  a  scapular,  because  it  only  covers  the 
head  and  shoulders. 

CRANjEA,  a  surname  of  Artemis  (which  see), 
supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  a  temple  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill  in  Phocis,  in  which  young  men  offi- 
ciated as  priests,  who  enjoyed  the  office  for  the  space 
of  five  years. 

CRATOS  (Gr.  strength),  the  son  of  Uranus  and 
Ge,  one  of  the  ancient  Pagan  deities  of  an  inferior 
order. 

CREATICOLJE   (Lat.   creature   worshippers),  a 
Christian   sect   which   arose   in  the  sixth  century, 
headed  by  Severus  of  Antioch,  who  maintained  th;it 
2  Y  * 
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the  body  of  Christ  was  corruptible,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  (iodliead  dweUiiig  in  it  was  never  cor- 
rupted. Tl\e  controversy  in  reference  to  the  body 
of  Christ  was  keenly  agitated  in  the  reign  of  Justi- 
nian, who  favoured  the  party  of  the  Apiitharto- 
DOCITES  (wliich  see). 

CHEATION.  The  systems  of  cosmogony  or 
theories  in  reference  to  the  creation  of  the  world 
nave  been  numerous  and  varied.  It  maj'  be  inter- 
esting, and  not  uninstructive  to  describe  some  of  the 
most  important  views  which  have  been  entertained 
on  this  subject. 

In  ancient  times,  the  opinion  was  held  by  some 
philosophers  in  Greece,  that  the  world  is  eternal  both 
in  ibmi  and  duration.  Among  the  most  eminent  of 
the  advocates  of  this  theory,  Aristotle  may  be  ranked. 
He  taught  that  the  universe  having  been  the  offspring 
of  an  eternal  cause,  must  liave  been  itself  eternal.  It 
was  not  so  much  in  his  view  a  creation,  as  an  ema- 
nation of  the  Deity.  The  universe,  according  to 
riato,  is  the  eternal  representation  of  the  unchange- 
able idea  which  was  from  eternity  united  with 
changeable  matter.  The  Neo-Platoni.^ts  of  Alexan- 
dria in  the  sixth  century,  maintained  that  God  and 
the  universe  were  co-etemal.  Xenophanes,  Parme- 
nides,  and  some  other  philosophers  of  ancient  Greece, 
held  that  God  and  the  universe  was  the  same.  This 
Pantheistic  system  has  been  revived  in  Germany  in 
modem  times. 

The  greater  number  of  the  ancient  Pagan  philoso- 
[ihers,  however,  taught  tliat  the  matter  or  substance 
of  the  universe  was  eternal,  while  in  its  present  form 
it  had  its  origin  in  time.  Tlie  materia  prima,  or 
original  condition  of  the  universe,  was  a  state  of 
chaos.  The  chaos  of  Hesiod  was  the  parent  of  Ere- 
bus and  Night,  and  from  the  union  of  these  sprung 
Air  and  Day.  The  Epicurean  system  of  creation 
was  an  atomic  theory,  according  to  which  a  fortuitous 
concourse  of  atoms  gave  rise  to  the  present  organi- 
zation of  bodies.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Stoics  there 
were  two  original  principles,  God  and  Matter, — the 
first  active,  and  tlie  second  passive, — and  from  the 
operation  of  the  one  upon  the  other  the  universe 
was  created. 

The  Scripture  doctrine  of  creation  is  to  be  found 
in  the  book  of  Genesis,  from  which  it  appears  that 
God  created  all  things  out  of  nothing,  by  the  word 
of  his  power.  "  He  spake,  aiul  it  was  done  ;  he  com- 
manded, and  it  stood  fast."  The  universe  was  not 
constructed  out  of  an  elementary  matter,  wliich  ex- 
i.sted  previously  to  the  work  of  creation,  but  matter 
itself  was  created  or  called  into  existence  by  the  fiat 
of  the  Almighty.  To  assu;a  us  of  this  important 
truth,  Moses  expressly  tells  us,  Gen.  ii.  .3,  that 
"  God  rested  from  all  his  works  which  he  created 
and  nude,"  or  as  it  is  in  the  original,  "created  to 
make."  The  materials  from  wliich  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  were  made,  were  in  a  state  of  chaotic  con- 
fusion, or  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  Mo.';.-iic  record, 
were  "  without  form  and  void."     Tlie  first  clement 


separated  from  chaos  was  light,  not  in  its  present 
form,  concentrated  in  a  common  receptacle,  but  dif- 
fused throughout  the  universe.  The  next  event  in 
this  great  work  of  creation  was  the  formation  of  the 
firmament,  and  a  division  of  the  chaotic  mass  into 
two  great  parts,  one  beneath,  and  one  above  the 
firmament.  This  was  followed  by  the  separation  of 
the  laud  from  the  waters ;  then  by  the  creation  of 
grass  and  herbs,  of  shrubs  and  trees ;  after  wliicli 
were  formed  the  lights  of  heaven,  particularly  the 
sun  and  moon,  in  the  former  of  which  the  light 
hitherto  diffused  was  collected  into  a  receptacle. 
The  earth  being  thus  prepared  to  be  the  habita- 
tion of  living  creatures,  God  said,  "  Let  the  waters 
bring  fortli  abundantly  the  moving  creature  that 
hath  life,  and  fowl  that  may  fly  above  the  earth 
in  the  open  firmament  of  heaven."  The  earth 
was  next  replenished  with  fourfooted  beasts  and 
creeping  things.  Last  of  all  man  was  created,  and 
the  language  in  which  this  crowning  act  of  creating 
power  is  described,  sliows  that  the  liighest  import- 
ance was  attached  to  it  by  the  Deity  himself: 
"  And  God  said,  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image, 
after  our  likeness  :  and  let  them  have  dominion  over 
the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and 
over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over 
every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth. 
So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image 
of  God  created  he  him ;  male  and  female  created  lie 
them."  Man,  the  highest  in  the  scale  of  created 
being,  appears  last,  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  no  species  or  family  of  existences  is  created 
after  him.  On  this  subject  the  late  lamented  Mr. 
Hugh  Miller  forcibly  remarks:  "With  the  intro- 
duction of  man  into  the  scene  of  existence,  crea- 
tion seems  to  have  ceased.  What  is  it  that  now 
takes  its  place,  and  performs  its  work?  During 
the  previous  dynasties,  all  elevation  in  the  scale 
was  an  effect  simply  of  creation.  Nature  lay  dead 
in  a  waste  theatre  of  rock,  vapour,  and  sea,  in 
which  tlie  insensate  laws,  chemical,  mechanical, 
and  electric,  earned  on  their  blind,  unintelligent 
processes :  the  creative  fiat  went  forth ;  and,  amid 
waters  tliat  straightway  teemed  with  life  in  its 
lower  forms,  vegetable  and  animal,  the  dynasty  of 
the  fish  was  introduced.  Many  ages  passed,  during 
which  tliere  took  place  no  farther  elevation :  on  the 
contrary,  in  not  a  few  of  the  newly  introduced  spe- 
cies of  tlie  reigning  class  there  occurred  for  the  first 
time  examples  of  an  asymmetrical  misplacement  of 
parts,  and,  in  at  least  one  family  of  fishes,  instances 
of  defect  of  parts  :  tliere  was  the  manifestation  of  a 
downward  tendency  towards  the  degradation  of  mon- 
strosity, when  the  elevatory  fiat  again  went  forth, 
and,  throiuih  an  act  of  creation,  the  dynasty  of  the 
reptile  began.  Again  many  ages  passed  by,  marked, 
apparently,  by  the  introduction  of  a  warm-blooded 
oviparous  animal,  the  bird,  and  of  a  few  marsupial 
quadrujieds,  but  in  which  tlic  prevailing  class  reigned 
undeposed,  thou;li  at  least  unelevated.     Yet  again, 
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however,  the  elevatory  fiat  went  forth,  and  throiKjh 
an  act  of  creation  the  dynasty  of  the  inaraiiiiferou.s 
quadruped  began.  And  after  the  further  lapse  of 
ages,  the  elevatory  fiat  went  forth  yet  once  more  ia 
an  act  of  creation;  and  with  the  human,  lieaven- 
aspiring  dynasty,  the  moral  government  of  God,  in 
its  connection  with  at  least  the  world  which  we  in- 
habit, 'took  beginning.'  And  then  creation  ceased. 
Why?  Simply  because  God's  moral  government 
had  begun, — because  in  necessary  conformity  with 
the  institution  of  that  government,  there  was  to  be  a 
thorough  identity  maintained  between  the  glorified 
and  immortal  beings  of  the  terminal  dynasty,  and  the 
dying  magnates  of  the  dynasty  which  now  is ;  and 
because,  in  consequence  of  the  maintenance  of  this 
identity  as  an  essential  condition  of  this  moral  gov- 
ernment, mere  acts  of  creation  could  no  longer  carry 
on  the  elevatory  process.  The  work  analogous  in 
its  end  and  object  to  those  acts  of  creation  which 
gave  to  our  planet  its  successive  dynasties  of  higher 
and  yet  higher  existences,  is  the  work  of  Redemp- 
tion. It  is  the  elevatory  process  of  the  present 
time, — the  only  possible  provision  for  that  final  act 
of  recreation  '  to  everlasting  life,'  which  shall  usher 
in  the  terminal  dynasty." 

The  doctrine,  that  all  things  were  created  by  God 
out  of  nothing,  was  a  stone  of  stumbling  to  the 
Gnostics  in  the  early  Christian  church,  and  to  all 
who  still  cleaved  to  the  cosmoplastic  theories  of  an- 
tiquity. Accordingly  we  find  Hermogenes,  who 
lived  near  the  close  of  the  second  and  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century,  reviving  the  doctrine  of  the 
Greek  philosophy  concerning  the  Hyle,  and  lie  ac- 
coimted  for  the  existence  of  the  imperfection  and 
evil  which  are  found  in  the  world,  by  maintaining 
that  "  God's  creation  is  conditioned  by  an  inorganic 
matter  which  has  existed  from  eteraity."  Origen,  on 
the  other  hand,  denied  the  doctrine  of  a  pre-existent 
matter,  and  declared  his  belief  in  the  existing  world 
as  having  had  a  specific  beginning,  but  he  maintained 
the  idea,  to  use  the  language  of  Neander,  "  of  a  con- 
tinual becoming  of  this  spiritual  creation — a  relation 
of  cause  and  effect  without  temporal  beginning — the 
Platonic  idea  of  an  endless  becoming,  symbohzing 
the  eternity  of  the  divine  existence." 

Among  the  modem  Jews,  there  has  been  a  consi- 
derable diversity  of  opinion  regarding  the  creation  of 
the  world.  Some  of  them,  entertaining  the  idea  that 
every  world  must  continue  seven  thousand  years, 
corresponding  to  the  seven  days  of  the  week,  believe 
and  maintain  that  there  was  a  world  previous  to  the 
creation  of  the  present.  Others  suppose  that  the 
world  existed  from  all  eternity,  and  others  still,  that 
all  creation  is  an  emanation  from  God.  In  the 
twelfth  century  a  dispute  arose  concerning  the  anti- 
quity of  the  universe,  and  it  was  argued  by  a  Jewish 
writer,  that  "  God  never  existed  without  matter,  as 
matter  never  existed  without  God,"  an  absurd  idea, 
which  was  ably  refuted  by  Maimonides,  who  framed 
the  modem  Jewish  Confession  of  Faith.     A  Jew  of 


the  name  of  Sarza  was  actually  burnt  alive  through 
the  iutluenoe  of  the  Rabbles  of  Spain,  for  no  other 
crime  tlum  maintaining  that  the  world  was  not  pro- 
duced out  of  nothing,  but  that  it  was  created  by  a 
successive  generation  of  several  days.  The  doctrine 
was  maintained  by  a  celebrated  Rabbi,  that  God 
created  seven  thmgs  before  the  universe, — the  tlu'one 
of  God — the  sanctuary — the  name  of  the  Messiah — 
paradise — hell — the  law — and  repentance.  Without 
these  he  alleged  the  world  could  not  be  supported. 
He  also  taught  that  the  heavens  were  created  by  the 
light  of  the  garment  of  God,  as  it  is  written  in  Scrip- 
ture, "  He  covereth  himself  with  light  as  with  a  gar- 
ment, and  stretclieth  out  the  heavens  like  a  cm-tain." 
The  same  writer  broached  the  strange  idea  that  the 
eartli  was  formed  out  of  the  snow  which  was  luider 
the  throne  of  the  glory  of  God.  On  the  subject  of 
creation  a  dispute  arose  between  two  celebrated 
Jewisli  schools,  which  is  thus  noticed  by  a  writer  on 
the  history  of  the  Modern  Jews :  "  The  one  con- 
tended that  the  heavens  were  created  before  the 
earth,  because  it  was  necessary  that  the  throne 
should  be  made  before  the  footstool.  These  sup- 
ported their  opinion  by  these  words,  '  The  heaven 
is  his  throne  and  the  earth  is  his  footstool.'  The 
other  maintained  that  the  earth  was  first  created, 
because  '  The  floor  nuist  be  laid  before  the  roof  can 
be  put  on.'  In  addition  to  these  opinions,  the  learn- 
ed Maimonides,  the  great  oracle  of  the  modern  Jews, 
taught  that  '  All  things  were  created  at  once,  and 
were  afterwards  successively  separated  and  arranged 
in  the  order  related  by  Moses.'  He  illustrates  his 
meaning,  by  comparing  the  process  of  creation  to 
that  of  a  husbandman  who  sows  various  seeds  into 
the  ground  at  once  :  some  of  which  are  to  spring  out 
of  the  soil  in  one  day,  others  after  two,  and  others 
not  until  three  or  more  days.  Thus  God  made  all 
things  in  a  moment ;  but  in  the  space  of  six  days 
formed  and  arranged  them  m  order." 

The  doctrine  of  the  Jewish  Cabbala  in  regard  to 
creation  is,  that  the  wdiole  universe  is  an  emanation 
from  God,  and  thus  that  the  universe  is  God  mani- 
fested, or  an  evolution  and  expansion  of  the  Deity, 
who  is  concealed  in  his  own  essence,  but  revealed 
and  visible  in  the  vmiverse.  According  to  the  near- 
ness of  the  difierent  worlds  to  the  Great  First  Cause, 
is  the  degree  of  splendour  with  which  the  revelation 
of  Divinity  takes  place.  The  last  and  remotest  pro- 
duction of  emanative  energy  is  matter,  which  is  rather 
a  privation  of  perfection  than  a  distinct  essence. 
Tlie  first  emanation,  called  in  the  Cabbalistic  philoso- 
phy Ad.\m  K.vD-MON  (which  see),  was  a  great  foun- 
tain or  channel  through  which  all  other  emaD.";«ions 
might  be  produced.  From  this  firstborn  of  the  In- 
finite went  forth  ten  luminous  streams  termed  Sephi- 
roth.  "  Through  these  hmiinous  channels,"  says  Mr. 
Allen  in  his  '  Jlodern  Judaism,'  "all  things  have 
proceeded  from  the  first  emanation  of  Deity ; — things 
celestial  and  immanent  in  emanation  ;  spiritual,  and 
produced  without  pre-existent  matter;  angelic,  and 
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created  in  substance  and  subject ;  and  material, 
which  depend  on  matter  fur  their  being,  subsistence, 
powers,  and  operations. — These  constitute  four 
worlds.  Aziluth,  or  the  world  of  emanation ;  pro- 
ceeding from  the  primordial  light,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  firstborn  of  Infinity ;  and  comprehend- 
ing all  the  excellencies  of  the  inferior  worlds,  without 
any  of  their  imperfections.  Bria,  or  the  world  of 
creation ;  containing  those  spiritual  beings  which 
derive  their  existence  immediately  from  the  Azilu- 
thic  world.  Jetsira,  or  the  formative  world ;  con- 
taining those  spiritual  substances  which  derive  their 
immediate  origin  from  the  Briatic  world.  Ashia,  or 
the  material  and  visible  world;  including  all  those 
substances  which  are  capable  of  composition,  mo- 
tion, division,  generation,  and  corruption:  this  world 
consists  of  the  very  dregs  of  emanation,  and  is  the 
residence  of  evil  spirits." 

The  theory  of  the  creation,  as  laid  down  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  was,  tliat  an  illimitable  darkness, 
called  Atlior  or  mother-niglit,  and  regarded  as  the 
primeval  element  of  mundane  existence,  covered 
the  abyss ;  while  water  and  a  subtile  spirit  resided 
through  divine  power  in  chaos.  A  holy  light  now 
shone,  the  elements  condensed,  or  were  precipitated 
beneath  the  sand  from  the  humid  parts  of  rudimentary 
creation,  and  nature  thus  fecundated,  the  gods  dif- 
fused through  space  all  the  objects  animated  and 
inanimate  which  are  found  in  tlie  universe. 

According  to  tlie  cosmogony  of  the  Hindus,  as 
given  by  M.  Poller,  in  Iiis  '  Mythologie  des  Indous,' 
we  leani  that  "  In  the  primordial  state  of  the  crea- 
tion, the  rudimental  universe  submerged  in  water 
reposed  in  the  bosom  of  the  Etemal.  Brahm,  the 
architect  of  the  world,  poised  on  a  lotus-leaf  floated 
upon  tlie  waters,  and  all  that  he  was  able  to  discern 
was  water  and  darkness."  Such  was  the  original 
condition  of  things  when  Bralim  resolved  to  pro- 
duce a  huge  seed  or  egg  which  should  contain  witliin 
itself  the  elementary  principles  of  universal  nature. 
This  is  the  mundane  egg  of  the  Hindus,  thus  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Duff:  "  Tlie  producing  of  such  an  egg 
implies  a  new  exercise  of  divine  power.  But  even 
divine  power,  according  to  the  mythologist,  cannot 
be  immediately  exercised — directly  manifested — by 
pure  immaterial  spirit.  For  action,  corporeal  form 
is  absolutely  indispensable.  Hence  it  is  that,  for 
the  production  of  the  intended  egg,  Brahm  is  repre- 
sented as  having  assumed  a  new  and  peculiar  form  ; 
and,  in  that  form,  is  usually  named  Purush  or  the 
primei'ul  male.  Ilis  divine  energy,  already  separated 
from  his  essence,  is  also  supposed  to  be  personified 
under  a  female  form,  Pralcriti  o\-  Nature.  On  Pu- 
rush and  Prakriti  was  devolved  the  task  of  giving 
existence  to  the  celebrated  Mundane  egg.  Having 
once  tinished  tlieir  task,  tliese  peculiar  and  specific 
manifestations  of  Brahm  and  his  energy  seem  to 
have  ovanislied  from  the  stage  of  action,  to  give  wa}' 
afterwards  to  otiier  distinct  manifestations  for  tlie 
accomplishment  of  purposes  alike  specific. 


"  All  the  primary  atoms,  qualities,  and  principles 
— the  seeds  of  future  worlds — that  had  been  evolved 
from  the  substance  of  Brahm,  were  now  collected 
together,  and  deposited  in  the  iiewl)'  produced  egg. 
And  into  it,  along  with  them,  entered  the  self-ex- 
istent himself,  under  the  assumed  form  of  Brahma ; 
and  there  sat,  vivifying,  expanding,  and  combining 
the  elements,  a  whole  year  of  the  creation — a  thou- 
sand yugs — or  four  thousand  three  luuulred  millions 
of  solar  years  !  During  this  amazing  period,  tlie 
wondrous  egg  floated  '  like  a  bubble  on  an  abyss' 
of  primeval  waters — rather,  perhaps,  cliaos  of  the 
grosser  elements,  in  a  state  of  fusion  and  commix- 
ion, — increasing  in  size,  and  blazing  refulgent  as  a 
thousand  suns.  At  length,  the  Supreme,  who  dwelt 
therein,  burst  the  shell  of  the  stupendous  egg,  and 
issued  forth  under  a  new  fonn,  with  a  thousand 
heads,  a  thousand  eyes,  and  a  thousand  arms ! 

"  Along  with  liim  there  sprang  forth  another  fonn, 
huge  and  measureless  !  What  could  that  be  ?  All 
the  elementary  principles  having  now  been  matured, 
and  disposed  into  an  endless  variety  of  orderly  collo- 
cations, and  combined  into  one  hai-monious  whole, 
they  darted  into  visible  manifestation,  under  the 
form  of  the  present  glorious  universe ; — a  universe 
now  finished  and  ready  made,  witli  its  entire  apparatus 
of  earth,  sun,  moon,  and  stars  !  What,  then,  is  this 
multiform  universe  ?  It  is  but  an  harmoniously 
arranged  expansion  of  primordial  principles  and 
qualities.  And  whence  are  these?  —  Educed  or 
evolved  from  tlie  divine  substance  of  Bralim.  Hence 
it  is,  that  the  universe  is  so  constantly  spoken  of, 
even  by  the  raythologists,  as  a  manifested  form  of 
Brahm  himself,  the  supreme  invisible  spirit.  Hence, 
too,  under  the  notion  that  it  is  the  manifestation  of  a 
being  wlio  may  assume  every  variety  of  coi-poreal 
form,  is  the  universe  often  persoiuficd ;  or  described 
as  if  its  difierent  parts  were  only  the  diflerent  mem- 
bers of  a  2^erson  of  prodigious  magnitude,  in  human 
form.  In  reference  to  this  more  than  gigantic  be- 
ing, viewed  as  a  personification  of  the  universe,  it  is 
declared  that  the  hairs  of  his  body  are  the  plants 
and  trees  of  the  forest ;  of  his  head,  the  clouds  ;  of 
his  beard,  the  lightning ; — that  his  breath  is  the  cir- 
cling atmosphere  ;  his  voice,  the  thunder  ;  his  eyes, 
the  sun  and  moon ;  liis  veins,  the  rivers ;  his  nails, 
the  rocks  ;  his  bones,  the  lofty  mountains !" 

In  the  ancient  Scandinavian  poem,  '  The  Voluspa 
or  Song  of  the  Prophetess,'  the  primeval  state  of  the 
material  creation  is  described  as  having  been  a  vast 
void  abyss,  called  Ginnmiga-Qap,t\\e  cup  or  gulf  ot 
delusion.  The  northern  nebulous  and  dark  region 
of  this  abyss  was  called  Nilflieim  or  Mist-Home,  a 
dismal  place  of  night,  and  mist,  and  ice,  where  is 
situated  Huergelrair  or  tlie  spring  of  hot  water, 
from  which  issue  twelve  rivers.  The  southem  part 
of  the  abyss  was  illuminated  by  rays  emanating 
from  the  sphere  or  abode  of  light,  named  Muspel- 
heim.  From  this  torrid  zone  of  the  infant  universe 
blew  a  scorching  wind  wliicli  melted  tlie  frozen  wa- 
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ters  of  the  Elivagar,  from  which  was  produced  the 
giant  Ymir  in  the  likeness  of  man.  At  tlie  same 
time  was  created  the  cow  Audhnmbla,  from  whose 
capacious  udder  flowed  four  streams  of  milk  which 
gave  healthful  nourishment  to  Ymir.  By  licking  the 
stones  which  were  covered  with  salt  and  hoar-frost, 
she  produced  in  three  days  a  superior  being  called 
Bur  or  Buri,  in  the  shape  of  a  man.  Bor,  the  son 
of  Buri,  married  a  Joten  or  giant-woman,  from  which 
union  sprang  the  three  gods,  Odin,  Vili,  and  Ve, 
who  combined  in  killing  Ymir,  and  dragging  his 
remains  into  tlie  midst  of  Ginnunga-Gap.  At  this 
point  begins  the  work  of  creation.  "  Of  the  flesh  of 
Ymir,"  as  we  are  told,  "  they  made  the  earth ;  of  his 
blood,  the  ocean  and  the  rivers ;  of  his  huge  bones, 
the  mountains  ;  of  his  teeth,  his  jaw-bones,  and  the 
splinters  of  some  of  his  broken  bones,  the  rocks  and 
the  cliffs ;  of  his  hair,  the  trees  ;  of  his  brain,  the 
clouds  ;  and  of  his  eye-brows,  Midgard — the  abode 
of  man.  Besides,  of  his  ample  skull,  they  constructed 
the  vault  of  heaven,  and  poised  it  upon  the  four  re- 
motest pillars  of  the  earth,  placing  under  each  pillar 
a  dwarf,  the  name  of  each  respectively  correspond- 
ing to  one  of  the  cai-dinal  points  of  the  horizon. 
The  sparks  and  cinders,  which  were  wafted  into  the 
abyss  from  the  tropical  region  of  Muspelheim,  they 
fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  celestial  concave,  above 
and  below  Ginnunga-Gap,  to  supply  it  and  the  earth 
with  light  and  heat."  The  Scandinavian  account  of 
the  creation  of  man,  as  given  in  the  '  Vohispa,'  is 
curious.  Three  mighty  and  beneficent  Acsir  or 
gods,  while  walking  on  the  sea-sliore,  found  two 
trees,  or,  as  some  assert,  two  sticks,  floating  upon 
the  water,  powerless  and  without  destiny.  Odin 
gave  them  breath  and  life  ;  Hbnir,  souls  and  motion  ; 
and  Lodnr,  speech,  beauty,  sight,  and  hearing.  They 
named  the  man  Ash;  the  ash,  and  the  woman,  Ein- 
6/(7,  the  alder ;  and  from  this  first  pair  have  sprung 
mankind  destined  to  reside  in  Midgard,  the  habitable 
globe. 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  early  Persian  or 
Iranite  Magi,  the  first  living  being  was  the  ox  Ahu- 
dad,  which  was  slain  by  Ahriman  ;  but  Ormuzd 
formed  from  its  body  the  different  species  of  beasts, 
birds,  fishes,  trees,  plants,  and  other  productions. 
AVhen  the  ox  died,  a  being  called  Kajomorz  sprang 
from  its  right  log,  and  this  being  having  been  killed 
by  the  Devs,  the  elementary  particles  which  entered 
into  the  composition  of  his  body  were  purified  by 
being  exposed  to  the  light  of  the  sun  during  forty 
years,  and  became  the  germ  of  the  Ribas  tree,  out  of 
which  Ormuzd  made  the  first  man  and  woman, 
Meshia  and  Meshiana,  infusing  into  them  the  breath 
of  life.  He  thus  completed  the  work  of  creation  in 
six  periods,  holding  the  festival  Gahanbar  at  the  end 
of  each  of  them. 

Thus  have  we  endeavoured  to  exhibit  some  of 
tlie  most  important  traditions  which  have  prevailed 
in  heathen  nations  on  the  subject  of  the  creation  of 
the  world,  and  in  taking  a  review  of  the  whole,  we 


cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  distinct  traces  which 
are  to  be  found  in  them  of  the  Mosaic  narrative 
having  been  the  original  foundation  of  the  whole. 
Tradition,  in  this  as  in  almost  every  other  case,  is 
truth  perverted  from  its  original  purity,  and  so  dis- 
torted in  the  course  of  generations  as  to  bear  only 
a  faint  resemblance  to  the  statements  of  the  ancient 
inspired  record.     See  Cii-ios,  Ego  (Mundane). 

CREDENCE  TABLE,  a  table  near  the  altar  on 
which,  in  some  churches,  the  bread  and  wine  to  be 
used  in  the  eucharist  are  placed  before  being  con- 
secrated. In  various  Episcopalian  churches  in  Eng- 
land, such  tables  are  found,  though  not  perhaps 
sanctioned  by  the  ecclesiastical  canons. 

CREED,  a  condensed  view  of  Christian  doctrine 
adopted  by  many  churches  as  tlie  subordinate  stand- 
ard or  test  by  which  the  right  of  admission  into 
their  cominnnion  is  tried.  The  main  standard  of  all 
Protestant  churches  is  the  Word  of  God,  but  the 
great  majority  of  them  have  adopted,  besides  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  what  have  been  called  subordi- 
nate standards — creeds,  articles,  and  confessions.  It 
has  sometimes  been  argued  by  those  churches,  for 
example,  the  Congregationalist,  which  disown  all 
subordinate  standards,  that  creeds  and  confessions  of 
all  kinds,  being  mere  human  compositions,  are  un- 
warrantable additions  to  the  Divine  Word,  and  pro 
ceed  upon  a  virtual  denial  of  the  perfection  and  per- 
manent authority  of  that  Word.  The  usual  reply, 
however,  to  such  objections  is,  that  the  creeds  used 
by  the  churches  of  Christendom,  but  especially  the 
Protestant  churches,  profess  to  contain  only  Scrip- 
tural doctrines,  not  the  opinions  of  men.  But  if  so, 
it  may  be  said,  what  is  the  necessity  for  creeds  at  all, 
since  all  the  truths  wliicli  they  contain  are  already 
to  be  found  in  the  Bible?  To  this  objection  the 
reply  is  obvious.  It  mav  sometimes  be  necessary  to 
set  forth  particular  scriptural  truths,  with  special 
prominence,  in  consequence  of  heresies  and  errors 
which  have  arisen  in  the  Christian  church.  Both 
the  heretic  and  the  orthodox  profess  high  respect  for 
the  Bible,  and  both  alike  appeal  to  it  in  support  of 
their  respective  opinions,  which  may  be  even  diame- 
trically opposed  to  each  other.  To  distinguish, 
therefore,  the  orthodox  from  the  heretic,  a  test  must 
be  applied,  and  what  other  test  is  called  for  in  the 
circumstances,  but  the  plain  statement  in  human 
language  of  the  disputed  doctrine,  expressed  so  as 
to  exclude  the  opposite  error.  Hence  the  origin  of 
creeds  and  confessions.  They  are  found  to  be  spe- 
ciallv  called  for,  in  consequence  of  a  diversity  of 
opinion  existing  among  Christians  in  reference  to 
some  doctrine  or  statement  of  the  Divine  Word. 

The  churches  who  use  creeds  do  not  allege  that 
these  creeds  have  any  authority  in  themselves,  or 
that  they  ought  to  be  considered  as  in  the  least  de- 
gi-ee  infringing  upon  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
Bible ;  but  all  that  such  churches  affirm  is,  that 
creeds  contain  in  a  simple  and  condensed  form  what 
they  believe  to  be  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  on  ccr- 
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tain  points  which  happen  to  be  disputed.  In  this 
wav  liarnioiiy  and  luul'orniity  are  obtained,  not  only 
in  tlie  public  ministrations  of  the  clergy,  but  in  the 
general  belief  of  the  private  members  of  the  church. 
Accordingly,  such  symbols  were  introduced  at  an 
early  period  of  the  church,  when  her  orthodoxy, 
peace,  and  unity  were  seriously  threatened  to  be 
disturbed  by  the  propagation  of  heresy  and  error. 
Hence  the  Apostles'  Creed  (which  see),  as  it 
is  termed ;  the  Nicene  Creed  (which  see) ;  the 
Atiianasian  Cri:ed  (which  see) ;  the  Jewish 
Creed;  and  among  Roman  Catholics,  the  Creed 
of  Pope  Pins  IV.  (see  Pius  IV.  Creed  of  Pope). 
In  the  same  way,  and  for  similar  reasons,  mo- 
dern churches  have  given  fuller  and  more  expand- 
ed views  of  their  belief  in  the  form  of  Confessions. 
Hence  we  have  the  Augsburg  Confession 
(which  see),  and  the  Westminster  Confession 
in  addition  to  several  others  which  have  been 
adopted  in  virtue  of  the  dogmatic  power  which  the 
church  claims  as  the  depositary  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  appointed  to  interpret  them.  But  if  creeds  and 
confessions  are  to  be  maintained,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  precise  position  wliich  they  occu- 
py be  fully  understood.  Their  whole  authority,  it  must 
never  be  forgotten,  is  derived  solely  from  the  Bible. 
To  that  test  every  individual  member  of  the  church 
has  a  right  to  bring  tliem,  and  they  are  binding  upon 
the  conscience  of  no  man,  except  in  so  far  as  it  can 
be  shown  that  tlieir  statements  are  in  conformity 
with  Bible  truth.  If  not  agreeable  to  the  supreme 
standard,  the  Word  of  God,  they  ought  to  be  re- 
jected without  the  slightest  hesitation  or  reserve.  The 
Bible,  and  the  Bible  alone,  as  Chillingworth  re- 
marks, is  the  religion  of  Protestants. 

CRES,  a  son  of  Zeus,  born  to  liim  by  a  nymijh  of 
Mount  Ida.  From  Cres  is  believed  to  Iiave  been  de- 
rived the  name  of  the  island  of  Crete. 

CRESCENT,  the  sign  of  the  Mohammedans,  by 
which  they  distinguish  themselves  from  Christians 
or  followers  of  the  cross.  Some  Mohammedan  doc- 
tors allege  that  the  crescent  was  adopted  as  a  dis- 
tinctive mark  by  the  Moslems,  in  consequence  of  the 
Hegira,or  flight  of  Mohammed  from  ^lecca  to  Medina 
having  taken  ])lace  at  the  time  of  the  new  moon,  wlien 
it  appears  in  the  form  of  a  crescent.  Other  writers, 
however,  allege  that  the  use  of  the  crescent  arose 
from  the  circumstance,  that  the  ancient  Arabians 
worshipped  the  luoon. 

CRESIUS,  a  surname  of  Dionysus  (which  see), 
under  which  lus  was  worshipped  at  Ai'gos. 

CRESSELLE,  a  wooden  instrument  used  instead 
of  bells  among  the  Romanists,  in  various  parts,  to 
summon  the  people  to  Divine  service  during  Passion 
week.  Such  a  mode  of  summoning  to  worship  is 
said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, who  are  bv  some  writers  said  to  have  used 
an  instrinnent  of  this  kind  before  bells  were  in- 
vented, to  call  the  brethren  secretly  to  prayer  in 
times  of  persecution.     The  Cresselle  is  supposed  to 


represent  Christ  praying  upon  tlie  cross,  and  invit- 
ing all  nations  to  embrace  his  doctrine.  Wooden 
instruments  of  the  same  kind  are  still  in  use  both 
among  the  orthodox  and  heretics  in  the  Turkish 
dominions,  in  consequence  of  the  strong  prejudices 
which  the  Turks  entertain  against  the  sound  of  bells. 

CREUSA,  a  Naiad  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  the 
daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Ge. 

CRINITI  FRATRES  (Lat.  Long-haired  Breth- 
ren), a  name  under  which  Augustine  censures  tlie 
Mesopotamian  monks  for  wearing  long  hair  against 
the  rule  of  tlie  Roman  Catholic  church. 

CRISPITES,  the  followers  of  Dr.  Tobias  Crisp, 
who  taught  a  species  of  Antinomian  doctrine  in  the 
seventeenth  century  ui  England.  IMessrs.  Bogue 
and  Bennett,  in  their  '  History  of  Dissenters,'  call 
him  "  one  of  the  first  patrons  of  Calvinism  run  mad." 
The  writings  of  Crisp  were  ably  answered  by  Dr. 
Daniel  Williams,  in  a  work  entitled  '  Gosjiel  Truth 
Stated  and  Vindicated,'  who  plainly  shows  that  his 
views,  on  some  of  the  most  important  and  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  were  extreme  and  erroneous  iu 
their  character.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  taught  that  the 
sins  of  the  elect  were  so  imputed  to  Christ  as  to  be 
actually  his  ;  and  the  righteousness  of  Christ  was  so 
imputed  to  them  as  that  they  are  no  longer  sinners, 
but  righteous  as  Christ  was  righteous.  According 
to  the  scheme  of  the  Crispites,  God  sees  no  sin  ir 
believers,  nor  does  he  punish  tliem  because  of  sin. 
He  is  not  displeased  with  the  believer  on  account  ol 
his  sin,  nor  pleased  with  him  on  accoimt  of  his,  oLie- 
dience,  so  that  the  child  of  God  is  neither  the  worse 
for  his  sins,  nor  the  better  for  his  obedience.  Sin 
does  the  believer  no  hurt,  and  righteousness  does 
him  no  good,  nor  must  he  pursue  it  to  this  end.  Re- 
pentance and  confession  of  sin,  in  the  view  of  Dr. 
Crisp,  are  not  necessary  to  forgiveness,  but  a  be- 
liever may  certainly  conclude  before  confession,  yea, 
as  soon  as  he  hatb  committed  sin,  his  interest  in 
Christ,  and  the  love  of  Christ  embracing  him.  Iu 
regard  to  tlie  time  of  justification.  Dr.  Crisp  says, 
"  He  did  it  from  eternity  in  respect  of  obligation  ;  but 
in  respect  of  execution,  he  did  it  when  Christ  was 
on  the  cross  ;  and,  in  respect  of  application,  he  doth  it 
while  children  are  yet  unborn."  Crisp  was  the 
great  Antinomian  opponent  of  Baxter,  Bates,  and 
Howe,  and  when  his  works  were  reprinted  in  1G92, 
such  was  the  ability  and  power  with  which  they 
were  exposed  by  Bishoji  IJull  and  Dr.  Williams, 
that  the  Antinomians  were  reduced  in  England  to  8 
very  small  number.  The  controversy,  howeve:, 
was  again  revived  by  Dr.  Gill,  who  republished  Dr. 
Crisp's  sermons  in  1745,  with  notes,  in  which  he 
jnstilied  some  of  his  peculiar  expressions,  and  apo- 
logized for  others.  The  Antinomian  doctrines  then 
promidgated  were  dilVused  to  a  great  extent  among 
the  Particular  Baptists  in  England.  See  Antino- 
mians. 

CRITHOMANCY  (Gr,  a-ithos,  barley,  and  man- 
tela,  divination),  a  species  of  divination,  founded  on 
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the  appearance  which  the  dough  of  the  barley- 
meal  cakes,  which  were  used  in  sacrifice,  assumed, 
ivhen  it  was  kneaded  into  cakes. 

CRIUS,  one  of  the  Titans  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
a  son  of  Uranus  and  Ge,  and  the  father  of  Astraeus, 
I'allas  and  Perses. 

CROCEATAS,  a  suniame  of  Zeus,  derived  from 
Crocere  in  Laconia. 

CROCEFISSO  SANTISSIMO  (Ital.  most  holy 
crucifix),  a  wooden  crucifix,  at  Naples,  which  is  re- 
markable for  having  thanked  Thomas  Aquinas  for 
liis  beautifid  and  salutar}'  writings.  It  belonged  to 
the  church  of  St.  Dominic  the  Great. 

CROCK,  SANTA  DI  GERUSALEMME  (Ital. 
the  holy  cross  of  Jerusalem),  one  of  the  seven  great 
Basilicas  of  Rome.  It  is  particularly  remarkable 
for  the  immense  number  of  relics  which  it  contains, 
all  of  which  are  exhibited  on  a  particular  day 
for  the  reverence  and  adoration  of  the  devotees 
of  the  Romish  church.  The  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent 
is  the  most  remarkable  day  in  the  year  at  the  Basi  ■ 
lica  of  Santa  Croce  di  Gerusalemme.  All  who  attend 
tlie  services  at  that  church  on  that  day  are  entitled 
to  certain  indulgences;  and  all  who  have  share  in  the 
masses  celebrated  are  entitled  to  the  release  of  one 
soul  from  purgatory.  The  great  attraction  of  the 
festival  is  the  exhibition  of  the  relics  of  this  church, 
which  are  noted  among  the  wonders  of  Rome.  The 
scene  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Seymour,  who  was 
himself  an  eye-witness  of  it.  "At  one  end  of  the 
church  there  is  a  small  gallery,  capable  of  holding 
three  or  four  persons.  In  this  appeared  the  bishop 
in  full  canonicals,  with  mitre  and  alb.  On  either 
hand  stood  a  priest ;  on  these  three  every  eye  in  the 
vast  assembly  was  fixed  ;  one  priest  rung  a  bell,  then 
the  other  handed  one  of  the  relics  to  the  bishop ; 
and  he,  reverently  receiving  it,  exhibited  it  to  the 
iissembled  multitude,  the  priest  announcing  with  a 
loud  voice — 

" '  The  finger  of  St.  Thomas,  the  Apostle  and 
^lartyr  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.' 

"Tlie  bishop  then  presented  the  relic,  said  to  be 
the  very  finger  with  which  the  unbelieving  Thomas 
•(inched  our  Lord's  side !  He  held  it,  according  to 
the  invariable  custom  in  exhibiting  relics,  right  before 
him,  then  turning  it  to  those  on  the  right,  then  to 
those  on  the  left,  then  again  to  those  immediately 
before  him.  He  then  kissed  the  glass  case  which 
contained  the  finger,  and  retunied  it  to  the  priest. 

"  Another  relic  was  then  produced  and  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  bishop,  and  the  priest  as  before  an- 
nounced^ 

" '  Two  thoms  from  the  crown  of  thorns  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.' 

"  The  bishop  exhibited  this  as  before,  and  it  was 
easy  to  see  in  the  glass  case  the  two  thonis  set  and 
standing  erect,  each  thoni  being  about  three  inches 
long.  He  then  kissed  the  case  and  returned  it  to 
the  priest. 

"  A  third  relic  was  next  produced,  it  was  presented 


reverently  by  the  priest,  and  was  received  as  rever- 
ently by  the  bishop,  the  priest  annoimcing — 

"  '  The  tablet  with  the  inscription  over  the  cross 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.' 

"  The  bishop  exhibited  this  relic  as  the  others ; 
the  characters  in  Greek  and  Hebrew  and  Latin, 
though  very  dark  and  large,  were  very  far  from 
being  easilv  legible,  and  the  tablet  itself  seemed 
rather  small  for  the  occasion.  It  was  about  nine  or 
ten  inches  in  length,  and  about  five  in  depth ; — the 
bishop  also  kissed  this  relic  and  returned  it  to  the 
priest. 

"  A  fourth  relic  was  next  placed  in  the  hands  oi 
the  bishop,  and  as  he  exhibited  it,  the  priest  ex  - 
claimed — 

"  '  One  of  the  nails  that  fastened  to  the  cross  oiu 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.' 

"  This  relic  was  a  very  showy  affair,  being  enclosed 
in  a  very  pretty  glass  and  gold  case.  In  the  centre 
was  a  black  thing  said  to  be  the  nail,  with  two 
angels  made  of  gold,  kneeling  and  worshipping  it ! 
It  was  exhibited,  kissed,  and  then  returned  to  the 
priest. 

"  Another  relic  was  produced — the  fifth  and  last. 
As  the  priest  presented  it  to  the  bishop,  the  bishop 
seemed  to  start  under  a  sense  of  awe,  and  to  gaze 
on  it  with  devout  wonder.  Before  he  would  touch 
the  holy  thing  he  must  uncover.  His  mitre,  which 
had  been  worn  while  exhibiting  the  other  relics,  was 
immediately  removed.  He  could  not  with  covered 
head  look  upon  the  sacred  thing,  he  bowed  pro- 
foundly to  it,  and  then  taking  a  large  glass  cross 
from  tlie  priest,  the  priest  announced — 

"  '  Three  pieces  of  the  most  holy  wood  of  the  cross 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.' 

"  In  an  instant  the  whole  assembly  as  if  by  magic 
was  prostrate,  even  the  monks  removed  their  little 
skull-caps,  and  every  individual  present  except  the 
few  English  there,  prostrated  himself  as  in  the  act  of 
the  highest  adoration,  in  jirecisely  the  same  way  as 
when  adoring  at  the  elevation  of  the  host.  The 
silence  was  deep  and  profound  throughout  that  vast 
assembly :  some  seemed  to  hold  their  breath  im- 
pressed with  awe ;  some  seemed  in  deep  devotion  to 
breathe  prayer  in  secret ;  some  gazed  intently  on  the 
relic,  and  moved  their  lips  as  if  addressing  it,  while 
the  bishop  held  it  before  them.  It  was  a  cross  of 
glass,  set  at  the  ends  in  rich  chased  gold ;  it  was 
hollow,  and  there  appeared  within  it  three  small 
pieces  of  wood  ;  they  varied  from  two  to  four  inches 
in  length,  and  were  about  half  or  three  ijuarters  of 
au  inch  in  breadth.  After  the  bishop  had  duly  ex- 
hibited this— after  the  people  had  worshipped  it — 
after  he  had  returned  it  to  the  priest,  the  bishop  and 
priest  retired,  and  the  congregation  dispersed." 

CROCIARY.    See  Cross  Bearer. 

CROCOTA,  a  dress  worn  by  women  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  was  more  espe- 
cially worn  at  the  festival  of  the  Diomjski,  and  also 
by  the  priestesses  of  Cyhele. 
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CRO.MCRU  ACH,  tlie  principal  god  of  the  ancient 
frisli.  Tlie  image  was  carved  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
sun'oiuidod  by  twelve  other  smaller  images,  all  of 
brass.  According  to  a  legend,  on  tlie  arrival  of  St. 
Patrick,  the  idol  Cromerttach  fell  to  the  ground,  like 
Dagon  of  old  before  the  ark,  and  the  lesser  brazen 
images  simk  into  the  ground,  up  to  the  neck. 

CROMLECH  (Celt,  crom,  crooked  or  bent,  and 
leach,  a  stone),  an  ancient  Druidical  altar,  of  which 
there  are  many  specimens  still  found  in  difl'erent 
parts  of  BriUain  and  Ireland.  The  cromleclis  are 
formed  of  rude  stones,  set  in  diflercnt  forms  and 
situations,  supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  to  par- 
ticular deities.  The  most  usual  form  is  that  of  an 
innnense  mass  of  stone  of  an  oblong  shape,  with  one 
end  resting  on  the  gi'ound,  and  the  other  extremity 
supported  by  two  large  upright  stones.  Sometimes 
smaller  cromlechs  are  seen  of  a  triangular  shape,  and 
like  the  larger  supported  by  two  upright  stones  in 
an  inclined  position.  It  is  supposed  that  the  lesser 
may  have  been  used  for  the  pm-poses  of  ordinary 
sacrifice,  while  the  greater  may  have  been  reserved 
for  occasions  of  extraordinary  solemnit)'.  'Ilie  in- 
cumbent stone  or  slab  of  the  cromlechs  is  sustained 
in  some  cases  by  rows  of  upright  pillars ;  in  other 
uistances  the  table  is  supported  by  two  or  more  large 
cone-shaped  rocks,  but  on  none  of  the  stones  used 
in  tlie  construction  of  these  altars  can  the  mark  of 
any  tool  be  discovered.  A  variety  of  opinion  exists 
as  to  tlie  origin  of  the  name  cromlech.  Some  sup- 
pose the  term  to  have  been  applied  to  these  rude 
altars  from  their  inclining  position  ;  others  from  the 
respect  paid  by  the  Druidical  worshippers  to  these 
stones  by  bowing  before  them ;  while  by  others  still 
the  idea  has  been  broached,  tliat  they  derived  their 
name  from  being  the  stones  on  wlijch  sacrifices  were 
oti'ered  to  a  god  called  Crom.  An  ingenious  conjec- 
ture has  been  advanced,  tliat  they  were  placed  in  an 
inclined  position  to  allow  the  blood  of  tlie  victhns 
slain  upon  them  to  run  off  freely. 

CRONIA,  a  festival  celebrated  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  at  Athens,  in  honom-  of  Chronos  (which 
see),  whom  Cecrops  had  introduced  as  an  object  of 
worsliip  into  Attica.  The  name  Cronia  is  given  by 
the  Greek  writers  to  the  Roman  Satunralia.  A  festi- 
val in  honour  of  Chronos  was  also  observed  among 
the  people  of  Rhodes,  at  which  liumau  sacrilices  are 
taid  to  have  been  ofl'ered. 

CRONUS.    See  Chronos,  S.vturn. 

CROSIER,  the  pastoral  stall',  so  called  I'rom  its 
likeness  to  a  cross,  which  the  archbishops  formerly 
bore  as  the  common  ensign  of  their  oflice.  When 
an  archbishop  was  invested  with  tlie  episcopal  dig- 
nity, he  was  formally  installed  by  tlie  delivery  of  a 
crosier  into  his  hands.  Sometimes  a  straight  staff 
was  presented  instead  of  a  crosier  or  crook.  The 
fctalf  of  the  archbisliop  liad  usually  a  single,  and  that 
of  tlie  patriarch  a  double  cross  piece.  According  to 
iMontfaucon,  the  stuff  of  the  Greek  archbishop  had 
u  cross-piece  resembling  the  letter  T.     According  to 


Goari,  it  was  curved  upwards  in  this  form  T.  Dr. 
Murdoch  alleges  that  the  crosier  or  bishop's  stafi 
was  exactly  of  the  form  of  the  liluus,  the  chief  en- 
sign of  the  ancient  Augurs.  The  crosier  of  an  arch- 
bishop is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  pastoral  staff 
of  a  bishop,  tlie  former  always  terminating  in  a  cross, 
while  the  latter  terminated  in  an  ornamented  crook. 
CROSS.  Our  blessed  Lord  having  sutVered  cruci- 
fixion, the  figure  of  the  cross,  as  beingtheinstrument  of 
the  Redeemer's  death,  came  to  be  held  in  high  respect 
at  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
church.  Nay,  it  even  eame  to  be  regarded  as  the 
mark  of  a  Christian,  the  sign  of  the  cross  being  used 
in  baptism.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, however,  veneration  for  the  cross  was  carried 
still  fartlier.  During  the  reign  of  Constantiiie  the 
Great,  his  mother  Helena  having  set  out  on  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Land,  pretended  that  she  had 
foimd  there  the  real  cross  on  which  our  Lord  was 
suspended.  On  her  return  Constantiiie,  who  pro- 
fessed a  warm  attachment  to  the  Christian  cause, 
caused  the  figiu-e  of  the  cross  to  be  stamped  upon 
his  coins,  displayed  upon  liis  standards,  and  painted 
on  liis  shields,  helmets,  and  crown.  Christians 
seem  to  have  soon  after  begun  to  wear  tlie  cross  as 
an  official  badge  or  token  of  their  adherence  to  the 
faith.  It  was  specially  worn  by  Christian  bishops 
or  pastors  on  the  neck  or  breast,  and  carried  in  pub- 
lic processions.  The  cross  woni  upon  the  person 
was  made  of  wood  or  gold,  or  some  sacred  reUc, 
wliicli  was  called  by  the  Greeks  periamma,  and  was 
regarded  as  an  amulet  or  phylactery.  The  cross 
was  used  not  only  in  the  Greek,  but  in  the  Latin 
church.  The  cross  which  was  earned  before  the 
bishops  in  processions,  received  the  name  of  crux 
gestatoria  or  cjirrying  cross.  For  a  long  time  the 
bishops  of  Rome  claimed  the  right  of  having  the 
cross  carried  before  them  as  exclusively  their  own. 
In  the  twelfth  century  it  was  granted  to  metropoli- 
tans and  patriarchs,  and  in  the  time  of  Gregory  IX. 
to  archbishops.  The  patriarchs  of  the  Greek  church 
did  not  so  frequently  carry  tlie  cross,  but  instead  of 
it  they  substituted  lamps  and  lighted  candles.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  the  council  of 
Constantinople  decreed  that  Jesus  Christ  should  be 
painted  in  a  liumaii  form,  hanging  upon  the  cross, 
that  Cliristians  might  bear  in  mind  their  obligations 
to  the  sufl'erings  and  deatli  of  Christ.  In  the  sixtli 
century,  a  festival  was  instituted  by  Rope  Gregory 
tlie  Great  in  coniincmoration  of  tlie  Empress  Helena 
having  found  what  was  alleged  to  be  the  true  cross. 
This  festival  is  observed  in  all  Roman  C/itholie  coun- 
tries on  the  3d  of  l\Iay.  Another  festival  in  honour 
of  the  cross  is  observed  by  tlie  Romish  church  on 
the  lltli  of  September.  The  circumstances  which 
led  to  the  institution  of  this  latter  festival,  are  briefly 
these,  as  stated  by  Ilurd  in  his  History  of  Religious 
Rites  and  Ceremonies  :  "  In  tlie  reign  of  Horaclitus 
the  Greek  emperor,  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  plun- 
dered Jerusalem,  and  took  away  that  part  of  the 
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cross  wliich  Helena  had  left  there,  but  which  Hera- 
clittis  having  recoveretl,  it  was  carried  by  him  in 
great  solemnity  to  Mount  Cah'ary,  whence  it  had 
been  taken.  Many  miracles  were  said  to  have  been 
wrought  on  this  occa.«ion ;  and  the  festival  in  me- 
mory of  it  is  called  the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross." 
Botli  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches,  crosses  are 
used  both  in  public  and  in  private,  as  the  insignia  in 
their  view  of  the  Cliristiaii  faitli.  Among  the  Greeks 
the  cross  is  equi-limbed,  but  among  the  Romanists  it 
is  elongated.  A  Romish  prelate  wears  a  single  cross, 
a  patriarch  a  double  cross,  and  the  Pope  a  triple 
cross  on  his  arms. 

CROSS  (Adokation  of  tke),  a  ceremony  of  the 
Romish  chiu'ch  observed  on  Good  Friday.  It  is 
termed  the  Unveiling  and  Adoration  of  the  Cross, 
and  is  conducted  with  gi-cat  pomp.  Mr.  Seymour, 
in  his  Pilgrimage  to  Rome,  de.'Jcribes  it  from  actual 
observation  :  "  A  cross  made  of  wood  stands  npoii 
the  altar.  It  is  enveloped  in  a  black  veil.  The 
deacon  hands  it  to  the  officiating  cardinal.  He,  stand 
ing  with  his  back  to  the  altar  and  his  face  to  the 
people,  holds  tlie  cross  before  the  eyes  of  the  con- 
gregation. Then  loosening  the  black  veil  which  en- 
velopes it,  he  uncoxers  one  arm  of  the  cross — pauses 
— holds  it  conspicuously  before  the  congregation, 
and  exclaims  with  a  loud  voice — 

"  '  Behold  the  wood  of  the  cross  !' 

"  And  the  response  burst.-*  from  the  clioir — 

"  '  Come,  let  us  adore  it !' 

"  And  immediately  the  Pope,  the  cardinals,  and 
all  present  kneel  and  adore  it,  and  then  resume  their 
seats. 

"  Again  the  officiating  cardinal  uncovers  the  sec- 
ond arm  of  the  cro.-s — pauses — exclaims  as  before — 

"  '  Behold  the  wood  of  the  cross  ! ' 

■'  And  the  response  again  bursts  from  the  clioir — 

"  '  Come,  let  us  adore  it ! ' 

"  And  as  before,  tlie  Pope,  the  cardinals,  and  all 
present  knee!  and  adore  it,  and  then  resume  their 
seats. 

"Again,  the  officiating  cardinal  uncovers  the 
whole  cross — pauses — and  exclaims  as  before — 

'• '  Behold  the  wood  of  the  cross  ! ' 

"  And  tlie  resjionse  again  biu-sts  from  the  choir — 

"  '  Come,  let  us  adore  it !' 

"  And  immediately  the  Pope,  the  cardinals,  and 
all  present  kneel  and  adore  it  a  third  time. 

"All  this  was  painfid  enough  to  me,  yet  it  proved 
only  '  the  beginning  of  sorrows.'  There  was  a  solem- 
nity— a  silence,  a  stillness  in  all,  which,  combined 
with  tlie  appearance  of  the  chapel,  made  it  very  im- 
pressive ;  and  this  very  impjressiveness  it  was  that 
made  all  so  painful. 

"  The  cardinal  with  his  assistants  left  the  altar, 
and  placed  the  cross  on  a  cushion,  on  the  floor  of 
the  chapel,  a  kw  paces  from  the  steps  of  the  altar, 
and  retired. 

"  And  here  the  ceremony  commenced  indeed. 
Two  or  three  cardinals  approached  the  Pope,  they 


stripped  oif  his  splendid  robes,  they  removed  Iiis 
glittering  mitre,  they  took  off  his  embroidered  shoes, 
they  laid  aside  his  spangled  gloves,  till  he  stood  be- 
fore his  throne  without  one  emblem  of  his  royal  or 
papal  office.  There  stood  the  old  man,  bareheaded 
and  barefooted,  and  stripped  till  he  seemed  to  retain 
little  else  than  a  loose  white  dressing-gown,  the 
di-ess  of  a  monk  of  Camaldoli.  There  he  stood,  not 
alone,  as  if  the  act  were  a  voluntary  humiliation, 
but  in  the  hands  of  the  cardinals,  who,  intending  to 
help  him  and  uphold  him,  seemed  to  be  his  guards 
to  force  and  compel  him.  There  the  old  man,  no 
longer  looking  like  a  Pope,  descended  from  the 
tlirone  and  seemed  like  one  led  away  to  be  punished, 
or  to  do  penance.  I  could  not  help  thinking  that 
the  old  man  was,  iu  a  great  measure,  an  unwill- 
ing actor  in  this  scene;  there  was  much  uneasiness 
in  his  manner;  there  was  dissatisfaction  in  his  face; 
and  his  whole  appearance  was  that  of  a  man  wlio 
was  obliged  to  act  against  his  conscience,  iu  comply- 
ing with  a  custom  of  the  church. 

"  Having  conducted  the  Pope  to  the  end  of  the 
chapel,  they  tinrned  and  faced  the  cross,  which  lay 
on  the  floor  near  the  step  of  the  altar.  There  they 
made  him  kneel  and  adore  it.  They  raised  him,  and 
conducting  him  some  two  or  three  paces  nearer,  they 
again  made  him  kneel  a  second  time  and  adore  the 
cross.  Then  again  they  raised  him,  and  leading  him 
nearer  still,  they  again  the  third  time  made  him  kneel 
and  adore  the  cross.  Here  at  the  cross  they  raised 
him,  and  then  again  he  knelt,  then  rose  again  and  then 
knelt  again.  Prostrate  before  it — on  knees  and 
hands,  he  kissed  it,  and,  according  to  custom,  left  an 
himdred  scudi  of  gold  as  an  ofl'ering  beside  it.  He 
was  afterwards  conducted  to  his  throne  and  robed, 
while  the  most  exquisite  music  from  the  choir  ac- 
companied the  whole  ceremony. 

"When  this  is  completed  by  the  Pope,  the  same 
act  is  perfoniied  by  each  of  the  cardinals,  all  with- 
out shoes,  adoring  and  kissing  the  cross.  These  are 
followed  by  the  bishops,  heads  of  orders,  &c.,  all 
adoring  it  in  like  manner,  and  all  makuig  to  it  an 
ofl'er  of  money. 

"The  deacons  then  spread  the  cloth  on  the  altar, 
light  the  candles,  and  reverently  place  the  cross,  no 
longer  on  the  floor,  but  on  tlie  altar  amidst  the  can- 
dlesticks. 

"  Such  is — the  adoration  of  the  cross  : — An  act  of 
wor.'^hip  that  moved  me  intensely,  infinitely  more 
than  anything  I  had  witnessed  at  Rome.  It  was  an 
act  the  most  solemn  and  impressive,  that  bore  every 
characteristic  of  idolatry."  The  doctrine  of  the 
church  of  Rome  is,  that  the'cross  is  to  be  wursliipped 
with  the  same  supreme  adoration  (Latria)  as  that 
which  is  due  to  Christ  himself. 

CROSS-ALPHABETS.  In  the  ceremony  ob- 
sei-ved  in  the  Romish  church  in  the  Dedication 
OF  Chukciies  (which  see),  according  to  the  arrange- 
ments laid  down  in  the  Roman  Pontifical,  a  pot  ol 
ashes  is  provided,  wliich,  in  the  course  of  the  ccre- 
2z 
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mony,  is  strewed  in  two  broad  lines  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  transversely  from  angle  to  angle  of  the  church ; 
each  line  about  a"  span  in  breadth.  VVliile  tlie  Be.ne- 
dktiis  is  being  chanted,  tlie  Pontiff  scores  with  the 
point  of  his  jjastoral  staff  on  one  of  the  broad  hnes 
of  ashes,  the  Greek  alphabet,  and  then  on  the  other, 
the  Latin  alphabet.  These  are  called  Cross- Alpha- 
heU<. 

CROSS-BE.\.RER,  an  officer  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tliolie  church,  who  bears  a  cross  before  an  archbishop 
or  primate  in  pi-ocessions  or  special  solemnities. 
This  office  is  usually  conferred  upon  the  chaplain  of 
the  dignitary.  The  Pope  lias  tlie  cro.'^s  borne  before 
liim  everywhere  ;  a  patriarch  anywhere  out  of  Rome  ; 
and  primates,  metropolitans,  and  archbishops  through- 
out their  respective  jurisdictions.  Gregory  XI.  for- 
bade all  patriarchs  and  prelates  to  have  the  cross 
before  them  in  the  presence  of  cardinals. 

CROSS  (Incensing  the).  All  crosses  intended 
to  be  erected  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  in  the 
public  places,  high  roads,  and  crosB-ways,  as  well  as 
on  the  tops  of  Romish  chapels,  undergo  the  process 
of  consecrating  by  incense,  which  is  Conducted  with 
much  ceremony.  Candles  are  first  lighted  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross,  after  wliich  the  celebrant,  having 
dressed  himself  in  his  pontitical  robes,  sits  down  be- 
fore the  cross  and  delivers  a  discourse  to  the  people 
npon  its  manifold  virtues  and  excellences.  Then  he 
sprinkles  the  cross  with  lioly  water,  and  afterwards 
with  incense,  and  at  the  close  of  this  ceremony  can- 
dles are  set  i\\m\\  the  top  of  each  arm  of  the  cross. 

CROSS  (Ordkal  of  the),  a  mode  of  trial  which 
was  practised  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  probably  the 
most  ancient,  and  the  soonest  laid  aside.  The  form 
of  it  was  intimately  connected  witli  the  wager  of 
law;  for  the  accused  person  having  brought  eleven 
compurgators  to  swear  to  his  innocence,  chose  one 
of  two  pieces  of  covered  wood,  on  one  of  which  the 
cross  was  delineated  :  when,  if  he  selected  that  which 
had  the  emblem  upon  it,  he  was  acquitted,  and  if 
otherwise,  condemned.  This  species  of  ordeal  was 
abolished  by  the  Emperor  Louis  the  Devout,  about 
A.  D.  820,  as  too  commonly  exposing  the  sacred  sym- 
bol. 

CROSS  (Sign  of  the),  a  practice  which  arose  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  church  from  the 
lively  faitli  of  Christians  in  the  great  doctrine  of 
salvation  through  the  cross  of  Christ.  Nowhere  in 
the  Sacred  Writings  do  we  find  the  slightest  allu- 
sion to  sucli  a  custom,  but  the  most  ancient  of  the 
fathers  speak  of  it  as  having  been  a  venerable  prac- 
tice in  their  days.  and.  indeed,  the  frequent  use  of 
the  sign  of  the  cross  is  declared  to  have  been  a 
characteristic  feature  of  the  manners  of  the  primitive 
Christians.  On  this  subject  Dr.  .Jamieson  gives 
some  valuable  information  :  "  The  cross  was  used  by 
tlie  [.rimitive  Christians  as  an  epitome  of  all  that  is 
interesting  and  important  in  tlieir  iaith ;  and  its 
sign,  where  the  word  could  not  be  conveniently  nor 
safely   uttered,   represented  their  reliance    on    that 


event  which  is  at  once  the  most  ignominious  and  the 
most  glorious  part  of  Christianity.     It  was  used  by 
them  at  all  times,  and  to  consecrate  the  most  com- 
mon actions  of  life — when  rising  out  of  bed,  or  re- 
tiring to  rest — when  sitting  at  table,  lighting  a  lamp, 
or  dressing  themselves — on  every  occasion,  as  they 
wished  the  intiuence  of  religion  to  pervade  the  whole 
course  of  their  life,  they  made  the  sign  of  the  cross 
the  visible   emblem  of  their  faith.     The   mode  in 
which  this  was  done  was  various :  the  most  common 
was  by  drawing  the  hand  rapidly  across  the  fore- 
head, or  by  merely  tracing  the  sign  in  air ;  in  some 
cases,  it  was  worn  close  to  the  bosom,  in  gold,  silver, 
or  bronze  medals,  suspended  by  a  concealed  chain 
from  the  neck  ;  in  others,  it  was  engraven  on  the 
arms  or  some  other  part  of  the  body  by  a  coloured 
drawing,  made  by  pricking  the  skin  with  a  needle, 
and  bonie  as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the  love  of 
Christ.     In  times  of  persecution,   it  served  as  the 
watchword  of  the  Christian  party.     Hastily  described 
by  the  finger,  it  was  the  secret  but  well-known  sig- 
nal by  which  Christians  recognized  each  other  in  the 
presence  of  their  heathen  enemies ;  by  which  the 
persecuted   sought  an  asylum,  or   strangers   threw 
themselves  on  the  hospitality  of  their  brethren  ;  and 
nothing  appeared  to  the  Pagan  observer  more  strange 
and  inexplicable,  than  the  ready  and  open-hearted 
manner  in  which,  by  this  concerted  means,  foreign 
Christians  were  received  by  those  whom  they  had 
never  previously  seen  or  heard  of, — were  welconied 
into  their  homes,  and  entertained  with  the  kindness 
usually   bestowed   only   on    relations   and   friends. 
Moreover,  to   the  sacred   form   of  the  cross   were 
ascribed  peculiar  powers  of  protecting   from   evil  ; 
and  hence  it  was  frequently  resorted  to  as  a  secret 
talisman,   to   disarm    the  vengeance   of  a  frowning 
magistrate,  or  counteract  the  odious  presence  and 
example  of  an  ollerer  of  sacrifice.     It  was  the  only 
outward  means  of  defending  themselxes,  which  the 
martyrs  were  wont  to  employ,  when  siunnioncd  to 
the  Roman  tribunals  on  account  of  their  faith.     It 
was  by  signing  himself  with  the  cross,  that  Origen, 
when  compelled  to  stand  at  the  threshold  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Serapis,  and  gix'e  palm-branches,  as  the  Egypt- 
ian priests  were  in  the  habit  of  doing,  to  them  that 
went  to  perform  the  sacred  rites  of  the  idol,  fortified 
his   courage,   and   stood   iincontaminated  amid   the 
concourse  of  profane  idolaters.     But,  perhaps,  the 
most  remarkable  instance  on  record  of  the  use  of 
this  sign    by   the  primitive  Christians,  and  of  the 
sense  they  entertained  of  its  potent  virtues,  occurs 
in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  when  that  timorous  and 
superstitious  prince,  in  his  anxiety  to  ascertain  the 
events  of  his   Eastern  campaign,  slew  a  number  of 
victims,   that,   from  their   livers,  the  augurs  might 
progniisticale  the  fortunes  of  the  war.     Diu'ing  the 
course  of  the  sacrifice,   some  Christian  officers,  who 
were  officially  present,  put  the  immortal  sign  on  their 
foreheads,  and  forthwith,  as  the  historian  relates,  the 
rites  were  disturbed.     The  priests,  ignorant  of  the 
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cause,  searched  in  vain  for  the  usual  marks  on  tlie 
entrails  of  the  beasts.  Once  and  again  the  saeritice 
was  repeated  with  a  similar  result,  wlien,  at  lengtli, 
the  chief  of  the  soothsayers  observing  a  Christian 
signing  himself  with  the  cress,  exclaimed,  '  It  is  the 
presence  of  profane  persons  that  has  interrupted  the 
rites.'  Tluis  common  was  the  use,  and  tlius  high 
the  reputed  etficacy  of  tliis  .sign  among  tlie  ijrimitive 
Christians.  But  it  was  not  in  the  outward  form,  but 
solely  in  the  divine  qualities  of  Ilim  whoso  name  and 
merits  it  .symbolized,  that  the  believers  of  the  first 
ages  conceived  its  cliarni  and  its  virtues  to  reside. 
It  was  used  by  them  '  merely  as  a  mode  of  express- 
ing, by  means  perceptible  to  the  senses,  the  purely 
Christian  idea,  that  all  the  actions  of  Cliristians,  as 
well  as  the  whole  course  of  their  life,  must  be  sancti- 
fied by  faith  in  the  crucified  Redeemer,  and  by  de- 
pendence upon  him,  and  that  this  faith  is  the  most 
powerful  means  of  conquering  all  evil,  and  preserv- 
ing oneself  against  it.  It  was  not  till  after  times, 
tliat  men  began  to  confound  the  idea  and  the  token 
which  re])resented  it,  and  that  they  attributed  the 
ertects  of  faith  in  the  crucified  Redeemer,  to  the  out- 
ward signs  to  which  they  ascribed  a  supernatural  and 
preservative  power.' " 

To  make  tlie  sign  of  the  cross  is  regarded  in  Ro- 
mish countries  as  a  charm  against  evil  spirits  or  evil 
influences  of  any  kind.  The  bishops,  archbishops, 
abbots,  and  abbesses  of  the  Roman  Catliolic  church 
wear  a  small  golden  cross.  When  a  benediction  is 
pronounced  upon  anything  wliatever,  it  is  done  by 
making  the  sign  of  tlie  cross  over  it.  Among  the 
adherents  of  the  Greek  church,  it  not  only  forms  a 
frequently  repeated  practice  in  tlie  course  of  the  ser- 
vices of  tlie  cluirch,  but  it  occurs  almost  constantly 
in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life.  Tlie  servant 
asking  directions  from  !ier  mistress,  or  the  beggar 
humbly  asking  alms,  devoutly  makes  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  that  too  in  the  truly  orthodox  manner, 
witli  the  thumb,  first  and  middle  fingers  bent  to- 
gether, first  on  the  forehead,  then  on  the  breast, 
then  on  the  right  shoulder,  and  then  on  the  .left. 
In  Russia  the  population  are  in  the  habit  of  using 
the  sign  of  the  cross  on  occasions  of  almost  every 
kind. 

CROUCHED  FRIARS,  an  order  of  religious, 
called  also  Croisiers  or  Cross-Bearers,  founded  in 
honour  of  the  invention  or  discovery  of  the  cross 
by  tlie  ICinpress  Helena,  in  the  fourth  century. 
Jlatthew  P.aris  says  tliis  order  came  into  England 
A.  D.  1244,  and  that  tliey  carried  in  their  baud  a 
staff,  on  tlie  top  of  which  was  a  cross.  Diigdale 
mentions  two  of  their  monasteries,  one  in  London, 
and  the  other  at  Ryegate.  They  had  likewise  a 
monastery  at  Oxford,  where  they  were  received  in 
A.  D.  1349.  This  order  was  dspersed  throughout 
various  countries  of  Europe. 

CROUCHED  MAS-DAY,  the  festival  in  the 
Greek  church  in  honour  of  the  erection  of  the  cross. 
From  this  feast,  -which  occurred  on   the   14th  Sep- 


tember, the  Eastern  church  commenced  to  calculate 
its  ecclesiastical  year. 

CRO\A'N,  an  ornament  frequently  mentioned  in 
Sacred  Scripture,  and  commonly  used  among  the 
Hebrews.  We  find  the  lioly  crown  in  Exod.  xxix. 
6,  directed  to  be  put  upon  the  mitre  of  tlie  high- 
priest.  The  word  in  the  Hebrew  is  nezer,  separa- 
tion, probably  because  it  was  a  badge  of  tlie  wearer 
bemg  separated  from  his  brethren.  It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  say  what  was  the  precise  nature  of  the 
crown.  Perhaps,  as  Professor  Jahn  thinks,  it  was 
simply  a  fillet  two  inches  broad,  bound  round  the 
head,  so  as  to  press  the  forehead  and  temples,  and 
tied  behind.  The  crown  was  not  improbably  worn 
even  by  private  priests,  for  we  leani  that  the  pro- 
phet Ezekiel  (xxiv.  17,  23)  was  commanded  by  God 
not  to  take  otf  his  crown,  nor  to  assume  the  marks 
of  mourning.  Newly  married  couples  from  early 
times  were  accustomed  to  wear  crowns.  (See 
Crowns,  Nuptial).  Crowns  of  flowers  were  often 
worn  also  on  festive  occasions.  The  crown  was 
given  among  ancient  nations  as  a  token  of  victory 
or  triumph.  Thus,  in  the  Grecian  games,  chaplets 
or  crowns  of  olive,  myrtle,  parsley,  and  similar  ma- 
terials, were  wreathed  round  the  brow  of  the  suc- 
cessful competitors.  Crowns  of  different  kinds  were 
bestowed  upon  gods,  kings,  and  princes,  as  ensigns 
of  dignity  and  authorit)'.  Pausanias  .says  that  the 
Magi  wore  a  species  of  tiara  when  they  entered  into 
a  temple.  Among  tlie  Romans  crowns  were  often 
given  as  rewards,  and  the  highest  honour  which  a 
soldier  could  receive  was  the  civic  crown  composed 
of  oak  lea\'es,  which  was  conferred  upon  any  one 
who  had  .saved  the  lite  of  a  Roman  citizen  in  battle. 
When  a  Roman  army  was  shut  up  within  a  besieged 
city,  the  general  who  succeeded  in  raising  the  siege 
received  from  the  liberated  soldiers  a  crown  of  hon- 
our, which  was  composed  of  grass  or  weeds  or  wild 
flowers.  It  was  customary  among  the  Romans  to 
present  a  golden  crown  to  any  soldier  who  had  spe- 
cially distinguished  himself  on  the  field  of  battle. 
The  same  practice  prevailed  also  among  the  ancient 
Greeks. 

CROWN  (Funeral),  a  crown  of  leaves  and  flow- 
ers, and  among  the  Greeks  generally,  of  parsley, 
which  was  usually  wreathed  around  the  head  of  a 
dead  person  before  interment.  Floral  wreaths  were 
often  placed  upon  the  bier,  or  scattered  on  the  road 
along  which  the  funeral  procession  was  to  pass,  or 
twisted  round  the  urn  in  which  the  ashes  were  con- 
tained, or  the  tomb  in  which  the  remains  were  laid. 

CROWN  (Mural),  a  golden  crown,  adorned  with 
turrets,  which  was  anciently  bestowed  by  the  Ro- 
mans on  the  soldier  who  first  succeeded  in  scaling 
the  wall  of  a  besieged  city.  The  goddess  Cvbele 
(which  sec)  is  always  represented  with  a  mural  crown 
upon  her  head. 

C!R(JWN  (Natal).  It  was  customary  in  ancient 
times,  both  at  Athens  and  at  Rome,  to  suspend  a 
crown  at  the  threshold  of  a  house  in  which  a  child 
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\vas  born.  The  mital  crown  used  at  Atliens  when 
the  child  was  a  boy,  was  composed  of  olive ;  wlien  a 
girl,  of  wool.  Crowns  of  laurel,  ivy,  or  parsley  were 
used  on  such  occasions  at  Rome. 

CROWN  (Nuptial).  Newly  married  persons  of 
both  sexes  among  the  Hebrews  wore  crowns  upon  their 
wedding-day,  Cant.  iii.  11,  and  it  is  probably  in  allii- 
sioQ  to  this  custom  tluit  God  is  said,  when  he  entered 
into  a  covenant  with  the  Jewish  nation,  to  have  put 
a  beautiful  crown  upon  their  head,  Ezek.  xvi.  12. 
Among  the  Greeks,  also,  bridal  wreaths  were  worn 
made  of  flowers  plucked  by  the  bride  herself;  but  tlie 
crowns  of  Roman  brides  were  madt^  of  irrhenn.  The 
bridegroom  also  wore  a  cliaplet,  and  on  the  occasion 
(if  a  marriage,  tlie  entrance  to  the  house,  as  well  as 
the  nuptial  coucli,  was  ornamented  with  wreaths  of 
flowers.  Among  the  early  Christians  the  act  of 
crowning  the  parties  was  the  commencing  part  of 
the  marriage  ceremony.  After  the  128th  Psalm  had 
been  sung,  with  the  responses  and  doxologies,  and  an 
appropriate  discourse  had  been  delivered,  and  after 
some  preliminary  rites,  the  priest  lifted  the  nuptial 
crowns  whicli  had  been  laid  upon  the  altar,  and  iilac- 
ing  one  upon  tlie  head  of  the  bridegroom,  and  the 
other  upon  tlie  liead  of  the  bride,  he  pronounced  these 
words,  "  This  servant  of  the  Lord  hereby  crowns 
this  handmaid  of  the  Lord  in  the  name  of  the  Fa- 
ther, and  of  the  Son,  and  nf  the  Holy  Ghost,  world 
without  end.  Amen."  This  ceremony  was  followed 
by  prayers,  doxologies,  and  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, particularly  Eph.  v.  20 — 33,  and  John  ii.l — 11, 
at  the  close  of  which  the  Assembly  repeated  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  with  tlio  customary  responses,  and 
the  usual  form  of  benediction.  On  the  eighth  day  the 
married  pair  presented  themselves  again  in  the 
church,  when  the  minister,  after  an  appropriate 
prayer,  took  oil' the  nuptial  crown,  and  dismissed  them 
with  his  solemn  benediction.  This  ceremony,  how- 
ever, was  not  uniformly  observed.  The  ceremonies  of 
coronation  and  dissolving  of  the  crowns,  are  still  ob- 
served in  the  Greek  church.  The  crowns  used  in 
Greece  are  of  olive  branches  twined  with  white  and 
purple  ribbon.  In  Russia  they  are  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, or  in  country  places,  of  tin,  and  are  preserved  as 
the  property  of  tlie  church.  At  this  pa,rt  of  the  ser- 
vice the  couple  are  made  to  join  hands,  and  to  drink 
wine  out  of  a  common  cup.  The  ceremony  of  dis- 
solving the  crowns  takes  place,  as  among  the  )n-imi- 
tive  Christians,  on  the  eighth  day,  after  which  the 
bride  is  conducted  to  the  bridegroom's  house,  and 
enters  upon  the  duties  of  tlie  household. 

The  custom  of  nuptial  coronation  continued  among 
the  .Jews  for  nianv  centuries,  and,  indeed,  we  learn 
from  the  Mi.shna,  that  it  was  not  until  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  under  Vespasian  that  the  practice 
of  crowning  the  bridegroom  was  abolished,  .and  that 
it  was  not  until  Jeru.salem  was  besieged  liy  Titus 
that  the  practice  of  crowning  the  bride  was  discon- 
tinued. Crowns  of  roses,  myrtle,  and  ivy  are  still 
used  in  .Jewish  marriages  in  many  places. 


CROWN  (R.\DiATi^D),  a  crown  made  with  rays 
apparently  emanating  from  it.  A  crown  of  this  kind 
was  put  by  the  ancient  Romans  upon  the  images  of 
gods  or  deified  heroes. 

CROWN  (Sacerdotal),  worn  by  the  priests  or 
Sacerdotes  among  the  ancient  Romans  when  engaged 
in  ofi'ering  sacrifice.  Neither  the  high-priest  nor  his 
attendant,  however,  bore  this  ornament.  It  was 
formed  of  dilVerent  materials,  sometimes  of  olive,  and 
at  other  times  of  gold.  The  most  ancient  sacrificial 
garland  used  by  the  Romans  was  made  of  ears  of 
corn.  The  victim  was  also  wont  to  be  adorned 
with  a  fillet  or  wreath  of  flowers  when  it  was  led  to 
the  altar. 

CROWN  (Sutile),  a  crown  made  of  any  kind  of 
flowers  sewed  together,  and  used  by  the  S.\LII  (which 
see)  at  their  festivals. 

CROWNS,  a  name,  in  Hebrew  Thngbi,  given  to 
points  or  horns  with  which  certain  letters  in  the 
manuscripts  used  in  the  Jewish  synagogues  are  de- 
corated, and  which  distinguish  thein  from  the  manu- 
scripts in  ordinary  use.  The  Rabbins  allirm  that 
God  gave  them  to  Moses  on  Mount  Shiai,  and  that 
he  taught  liim  Iiow  to  make  them.  In  the  Talmud 
mysteries  are  alleged  to  be  attached  to  these  marks. 

CRUCIFIX,  a  figure  of  the  cross  with  a  carved 
image  of  Christ  fastened  upon  it.  It  is  much  used 
in  the  devotions  of  Roman  Catholics,  both  in  jiublic 
and  in  private.  The  origin  of  crucifixes  is  generally 
traced  to  the  council  held  at  Constantinople  towards 
the  close  of  the  seventh  century,  which  decreed  tliat 
Jesus  Christ  should  be  painted  in  a  human  form  upon 
the  cross,  in  order  to  represent,  in  the  most  lively  man- 
ner, the  death  and  sufferings  of  our  blessed  Saviour. 
From  that  period  <lown  to  the  present  day  crucifixes 
form  an  essential  part  of  Romish  worship.  On  all  sa- 
cred solemnities  the  Pope  has  a  crucifix  carried  before 
him,  a  practice  which  some  Romish  writers  allege 
was  mtroduced  by  Clement,  Bishop  of  Rome,  about 
seventy  years  after  the  time  of  the  Apostle  Peter. 
The  most  probable  oinnion,  however,  which  has  been 
stated,  as  to  the  origin  of  this  custom,  is,  that  it  com- 
menced at  the  period  when  the  Popes  became  ambi- 
tious to  display  their  supreme  authority,  and  tli.'it  it 
was  meant  to  be  a  mark  of  pontifical  dignity,  as  the 
Roman  fasces  carried  before  consuls  or  magistrates 
of  any  kind  showed  their  power  and  authority.  An 
old  Italian  writer.  Father  Bonanni,  thus  describes 
the  custom  ;  "  The  cross  is  carried  on  the  end  of  a 
pike  about  ten  palms  or  spans  long.  The  image  of 
our  Saviour  is  turned  towards  the  Pope,  and  the 
chaplain  who  carries  it  walks  bareheaded  when  his 
Holiness  goes  in  public,  or  is  carried  on  men's 
shoulders  ;  but  when  he  goes  in  a  coach  or  a  chair, 
the  chairman  carries  the  crucifix  on  horseback,  bare- 
headed, with  a  glove  on  his  right  hand,  and  witli  the 
left  lie  manages  his  horse.  In  all  solemn  and  reli- 
gious ceremonies  at  which  the  Pope  assists  in  his 
sacred  robes,  an  auditor  of  the  Rota  carries  the  cru- 
cifix at  the  solemn  procession  on  horseback,  dressed 
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in  a  rocliet  or  capuclie,  purple-coloured  ;  but  tliere 
are  tliree  days  in  Passion-week  on  which  he  and  the 
Sacred  College  go  to  cliapel  in  mourning  without  tlie 
cross  being  borne  before  liim." 

The  ceremony  of  kissing  the  crucifix  is  observed  at 
Rome  on  tlieThursdayof  Passion-week,  usuallycalled 
Mainiily  Tlun-sday.  It  is  thus  described  by  an  eye- 
witness :  "On  the  eveninga  wooden  crucilix  of  about 
two  feet  and  a  lialf  in  length  was  placed  upon  the  steps 
of  tlie  altar.  This  devout  people  immediately  began 
to  welcome  it  by  kis.sing  its  feet  and  forehead.  Tlie 
next  day,  Good  Friday,  a  crucifix  of  four  foot  was 
offered  to  the  fervency  of  the  nudtitude,  and  tlie 
kisses  were  redoubled.  But  the  day  after  there  was 
a  crucifix  of  nearly  six  feet ;  then  the  pious  frenzy 
of  the  women  was  carried  to  its  greatest  height ; 
from  every  part  of  this  immense  church,  they  rushed 
towards  this  image,  rudely  carved  and  more  rudely 
painted ;  they  threw  themselves  on  this  piece  of 
wood,  as  though  they  would  have  devoured  it ;  they 
kis.sed  it  with  the  most  furious  ardour  from  head  to 
foot.  They  succeeded  eacli  other  four  at  a  time  in 
this  pious  exercise  :  those  who  were  waiting  for 
their  turn  showed  as  much  impatience  as  a  pack  of 
hungry  hounds  would,  if  they  were  withheld  from 
the  prey  in  their  sight.  There  was  near  the  crucifix 
a  small  porringer  to  receive  the  offerings.  The 
greater  part  of  thorn  preferred  giving  kisses  to  money; 
but  those  who  left  their  mite  thought  they  had  a  just 
clahn  to  redouble  their  caresses.  Although  I  re- 
mained more  than  an  hour  in  the  church,  I  did  not 
see  the  end  of  this  fantastical  exhibition,  and  I  loft 
these  devout  kissers  in  full  activity." 

CRUS.\.DE,  a  holy  war,  or  an  expedition  against 
infidels  and  heretics;  but  more  particularly  ap- 
plied to  the  holy  wars  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries.  The  Crusades  were  eight  in  number. 
The  feelings  wliich  actuated  the  first  originators 
of  these  expeditions  were  a  superstitious  venera- 
tion for  those  places  which  were  the  scene  of 
our  Lord's  ministry  while  on  earth,  ainl  an  earnest 
desire  to  rescue  them  from  the  infidel  Mohamme- 
dans, into  whose  hands  they  had  fallen.  Multitudes 
of  pilgrims  had  been  accustomed  to  flock  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and  account  it  their  highest  privilege  to  per- 
form their  devotions  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  P)Ut 
ever  since  Jerusalem  had  boon  taken,  and  Palestine 
conquered  by  the  Saracen  Omar,  the  Christian  pil- 
grims had  been  prevented  from  the  accomplishment 
of  what  tliey  considered  a  pious  deign,  unless  they 
purchased  tlie  privilege  by  paying  a  small  tribute  to 
the  Saracen  caliphs.  In  A.  D.  10(14  the  Turks  took 
Jerusalem  from  the  Saracens,  and  from  that  time 
pilgrims  were  exposed  to  persecution,  and  while  they 
had  begun  largely  to  increase  in  numbers,  the  ill- 
treatment  which  they  experienced  at  the  hands  of 
the  Turks  roused  a  spirit  of  indignation  fhroughoiit 
the  Christian  world.  One  man  in  particular,  Peter 
the  Hermit,  fired  witli  fanatical  zeal  for  the  exter- 
mination of  the  infidel  Turks,  travelled  through  Eu- 


rope, bareheaded  and  barefooted,  for  the  purpose  of 
exhorting  [uinces  to  join  in  a  holy  war  against  the 
Mohanimedan  possessors  of  the  sacred  jilaces.  Yield- 
ing to  the  persuasions  of  this  wild  enthusiast.  Pope 
Urban  II.  summoned  two  coiiueils  in  A.  D.  1095, 
the  one  at  Placentia,  and  the  other  at  Clermont,  and 
laid  before  them  tlie  magnihcent  project  of  arming 
all  Christendom  in  one  holy  war  against  the  infi- 
dels. Tliis  was  a  design  wliich  the  Popes  had  long 
entertained,  and  now  that  they  had  obtained  a  suita- 
ble instrument  for  its  accomplishment  in  Peter  the 
Hermit,  an  imm'^isearniy  was  raised,  and  headed  by 
this  remarkable  monk.  They  set  out  on  their  march 
towards  the  East,  but  having  been  met,  in  tlie  plain 
of  Nicea,  by  Solyman  the  Turkish  Sultan  of  Iconium, 
the  army  of  the  Hermit  was  cut  to  pieces.  A  new 
host  in  the  meantime  appeared,  led  by  several  dis- 
tinguished Christian  princes  and  nobles,  and  amount- 
ing, as  it  did,  to  hundreds  of  thousands,  the  Turks 
were  twice  defeated.  The  crusaders  now  advanced 
to  Jerusalem,  and  after  a  siege  of  six  weeks  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  holy  city,  putting  to  death 
without  mercy  the  whole  of  its  Mohammedan  and 
Jewish  inhabitants.  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  one  of 
the  commanders  of  the  crusading  army,  was  pro- 
claimed king  of  Jerusalem,  but  soon  afterwards  he 
was  obliged  to  surrender  his  authority  into  the  hands 
of  the  Pope's  legate.  Syria  and  Palestine  being 
now  won  from  the  infidels,  were  divided  by  tlie  cru- 
saders into  four  states,  a  step  far  from  conducive  to 
the  sfreiijjiheuing  of  their  power. 

Soon  after  the  successful  termination  of  the  fiist 
crusade,  the  Turks  began  to  lalh'  and  recover  some- 
what of  their  former  vigour.  The  Asiatic  Chris- 
tians, accordingly,  found  it  necessary  to  ap)ily  to  the 
princes  of  Europe  for  assistance,  and  tlie  second  cru 
sade  was  commenced  in  A.  l).  114li,  with  an  army  of 
200,000  men,  comiiosed  chiefly  of  French,  Germans, 
and  Italians.  This  enormous  host,  led  by  Hugh, 
brother  of  Philip  I.  of  France,  was  equally  unsuc- 
cessful with  the  army  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  having 
either  been  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  or  perished  by 
the  treachery  of  the  Greek  srr.pernr,  The  garrison 
of  Jerusalem,  though  held  by  the  Christians,  was  so 
feebly  defended  that  it  became  neces.sary  to  institute 
the  Ivnights  Templars  and  Hos]iitallcrs  as  an  en- 
rolled military  corps  to  protect  the  Holy  City.  The 
crusading  army  having  been  almost  wholly  cut  off,  the 
Pope,  Eugenius  III.,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of 
St.  Bernard,  raised  another  army  of  300,000  men, 
which,  however,  was  totally  defeated  and  dispersed 
by  the  Turks,  while  its  commanders,  Louis  VII.  of 
France  and  Conrad  III.  of  Germany,  were  compelled 
to  return  liome  humbled  and  disgraced.  Not  con- 
tented with  these  successes,  the  infidels  were  re- 
solved to  retake  Jerusalem  from  the  Christians,  and 
Saladin,  nejihew  of  the  Sultan  of  Egvpt,  pushing 
forward  his  army  to  the  walls  of  the  Holy  City,  be- 
sieged it  and  took  its  monarch  prisoner. 

The  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  tlie  infidels  excited 
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the  strongest  indignation  and  aiarm  tlirougliout  all 
Cln-istcndoni.  A  tliird  crnsade  was  planned  by  Pope 
Clement  III.,  and  armies  marched  towards  the  East 
in  A.  D.  1188,  from  France,  England,  and  Ger- 
many, headed  by  the  sovereigns  of  these  countries. 
The  German  forces  which  Frederick  Barbarossa 
commanded,  were  defeated  in  several  engagements, 
and  still  more  discouraged  by  the  death  of  their 
leader,  gradually  melted  away.  The  other  two  ar- 
mies, the  English  and  French,  besieged  and  took 
Ptolemais,  but  the  two  sovereigns  having  quarrelled, 
PliiUp  Augustus  returned  to  his  corfhtry,  leaving  the 
English  monarch  to  carry  on  the  war.  Richard, 
though  left  alone,  prosecuted  the  contest  with  the 
utmost  energy.  Nor  was  he  unsuccessful,  having 
defeated  Saladin  near  Ascalon.  But  his  army,  re- 
duced by  famine  and  fatigue,  was  unable  to  follow 
up  the  success  they  had  gained,  and  accordingly, 
basing  concluded  a  peace,  he  was  glad  to  retire  from 
Palestine,  though  with  only  a  single  ship.  A  few 
years  subsequent  to  this  somewhat  unfortunate  cru- 
sade, Saladin  died  in  A.  D.  1195. 

The  fourth  crusade,  which  had  in  view,  not  so 
much  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Land  from  the 
dominion  of  the  infidels,  as  the  destruction  of  the 
empire  of  the  East,  was  fitted  out  by  the  Emperor 
Henry  VI.  the  same  year  on  which  Saladin  died. 
This  expedition  was  attended  with  considerable  suc- 
cess, several  battles  having  been  gained  by  the  cru- 
saders, and  a  number  of  towns  having  been  taken. 
In  the  midst  of  these  successes,  however,  the  Em- 
peror died,  and  the  army  was  under  the  necessity  of 
(juitting  Palestine,  and  returning  to  Germany. 

The  fifth  crusade  commenced  in  A.  D.  1198,  oidy 
three  years  after  the  preceding.  It  was  planned  by 
Pope  Innocent  III.,  and  .altliough  several  years  were 
spent  in  unsuccessful  attempts  to  wrest  the  Holy 
Land  out  of  the  hands  of  the  inlidels,  a  new  impulse 
was  given  to  the  crusading  army  by  the  formation 
of  an  additional  force  in  a.  r>.  1"202,  under  Baldwin, 
Count  of  Flanders.  This  new  expedition,  which  was 
directed  against  the  Mohammedans,  was  crowned 
■njith  remarkable  siicces?,  the  crusading  army  hav- 
ing taken  pos.sesslon  of  Constantinople,  and  put  their 
chief,  Baldwin,  upon  the  throne — a  position,  how- 
ever, wliich  he  had  only  occupied  a  few  months, 
when  he  was  dethroned  and  murdered.  The  impe- 
rial dominions  were  now  shared  among  the  crusad- 
ing leaders,  and  at  this  time  Alexius  Comucnns 
founded  a  new  empire  in  Asia,  that  of  Trebizoud. 

Another  crus.ide,  the  sixtli,  was  proclaimed  in 
a.  n.  1228,  when  the  Christians  succeeded  in  taking 
the  town  of  Daniietta,  which,  however,  they  were 
unable  to  retain.  Peace  was  concluded  with  the 
Sultan  of  Egypt,  and  by  treaty  the  Holy  City  was 
given  over  to  the  enijicror  Frodorick.  About  this 
time  a  great  revolution  took  place  in  Asia.  The 
Tartars,  mider  Zinghis-Khan,  had  poured  down  from 
the  north  into  the  countries  of  Persia  and  Syria,  and 
ruthlessly  massacred  Turks,  Jews,  and  Christians. 


Tliese  hordes  of  powerful  barljarians  overran  Judea, 
and  compelled  the  Christians  to  surrender  Jerusalem 
into  their  hands. 

The  two  last  crusades,  the  seventh  and  eighth, 
were  headed  by  Louis  XL,  King  of  France,  who  is 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Louis.  This 
enthusiastic  prince  believed  that  he  was  summoned 
by  heaven  to  undertake  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
Land.  Al'ter  four  years'  preparation,  accordingly, 
he  set  out  on  this  expedition  in  1249,  accompanied 
by  his  queen,  his  three  brothers,  and  all  the  knights 
of  France.  He  commenced  the  enterprize  by  an 
attack  on  E,gypt,  and  took  Damictta,  but  after  a 
few  more  successes  was  at  length  defeated,  and  along 
with  two  of  his  brothers  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  He  purchased  his  liberty  at  a  large  ran- 
som, and  having  obfained  a. truce  for  ten  years,  ha 
returned  to  France.  For  many  years  Louis  con- 
tinued to  be  haunted  with  the  idea  that  it  was  still 
his  duty  to  make  another  eO'ort  for  the  fuliilment  of 
tlie  great  mission  with  wdiich  he  believed  himself  to 
have  been  intru.sted  by  heaven.  At  length,  in  A.D. 
1270,  he  entered  upon  the  eighth  crusade  again.st 
the  Moors  in  Africa.  But  no  sooner  had  he  landed 
his  army,  and  encamped  in  the  neighboiu'hood  ot 
Carthage,  than  his  army  was  almost  wholly  destroy- 
ed by  a  pestilence,  and  he  himself  fell  a  victim  to 
the  same  disease  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
Not  many  years  after  this  the  Christians  were  driven 
entirely  out  of  Syria,  and  these  holy  wars,  in  which 
no  fewer  than  two  millions  of  Europeans  perished, 
came  to  a  fin.il  termination.  "  This,"  as  has  been  well 
remarked,  "  the  only  common  enterprise  in  which 
the  European  nations  ever  engaged,  and  which  they 
all  imdertook  with  equal  ardour,  remains  a  singular 
monument  of  human  folly." 

The  feeling  in  which  the.se  crusades  had  their 
origin,  was,  as  we  have  said,  a  super.^titious  ven- 
eration for  the  sacred  [ilaccs  in  tlie  East,  com- 
bined, no  douljt.  with  a  bitter  hatred  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans, and  a  high  admiration  for  that  spirit 
of  chivaliT  which  prevailed  so  extensively  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.  But  the  wars  which 
originated  in  these  causes  were  afterwards  en- 
couraged by  the  Popes,  who  found  by  experience 
the  advantages  which  attended  them.  The  Popes 
claimed  the  jirivilege  of  disposing  of  kingdoms,  and 
exempted  both  the  persons  and  the  estates  of  the 
crusaders  from  all  civil  jurisdiction.  Hy  the  sole 
authority  of  the  Holy  See,  money  was  raised  foi 
carrying  on  these  holy  wars,  tenths  were  exacted 
from  the  clergy,  kings  were  commanded  to  take  up 
the  cross,  and  thus  the  foundation  was  laid  for  that 
unlimited  jiower  which  the  Pojies  afterwards  exer 
cised  over  the  princes  of  Europe. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  evils  which  ac 
crued  from  the  holy  war.s,  it  is  umleniable  that  these 
were  to  a  great  extent  counterbalanced  by  numerous 
advantages.     By  nutans  of  the  crusades  a  pathway 
of  commerce  and  correspondence   was   opened  be- 
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twecn  the  countries  of  the  East  ami  those  of  the 
West ;  arts  and  manufactures  were  transplanted  into 
Europe,  as  well  as  comforts  and  conveniences  un- 
known there  before.  The  Europeans,  on  the  otlier 
liand,  taught  the  Asiatics  their  industry  and  com- 
merce, though  it  must  be  confessed,  tliat  along  with 
these  were  communicated  many  of  their  vices  and 
cruelties.  "  It  was  not  possible,"  says  Dr.  Robert- 
son, "  for  the  crusaders  to  travel  through  so 
many  countries,  and  to  behold  their  various  cus- 
toms and  institutions,  without  aci|uiring  information 
and  improvement.  Their  views  enlarged;  their  pre- 
iudiees  wore  otf;  new  ide.as  crowded  into  their 
minds  ;  and  they  must  liave  been  sensible,  on  many 
occasions,  of  the  rusticity  of  their  own  manners, 
when  compared  witli  those  of  a  more  polished  peo- 
ple. Tliese  impressions  were  not  so  slight  as  to  be 
efl'aced  upon  their  return  to  their  native  countries. 
A  close  intercourse  subsisted  between  the  East  and 
West  during  two  centuries;  new  armies  were  con- 
tinually marcliing  from  Europe  to  Asia,  while  former 
adventurers  returned  liome  and  imported  many  of 
the  customs  to  which  they  had  been  familiarized  by 
a  long  residence  abroad.  Accordingly,  we  discover, 
soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  crusades, 
greater  splendour  in  the  courts  of  princes,  greater 
jiomp  in  public  ceremonies,  a  more  refined  taste  in 
pleasure  and  amusements,  together  witli  a  more  ro- 
mantic spirit  of  enterprise  spreading  gradually  over 
Europe ;  and  to  tliese  wild  expeditious,  the  effect  of 
superstition  or  folly,  we  owe  the  first  gleams  of  light 
which  tended  to  dispel  barbarism  and  ignorance." 
But  however  strong  the  opinion  which  tlie  learned 
historian  had  formed  of  tlie  advantages  arising  from 
the  crusades,  autliors  since  the  time  of  Dr.  Robert- 
son have  been  much  divided  in  sentiment  on  the 
subject.  And  yet  those  who  ha%e  made  the  most 
careful  and  minute  investigations  on  tlie  point,  have 
been  the  most  ready  to  admit  that  the  liberty,  civi- 
lization, and  literature  of  Europe  are  not  a  little  in- 
debted to  the  influence  of  the  crusades. 

CIIYPT0-CALV1N1ST.S.     See  Adiai'Iiorists. 

CRYPTS,  the  vaults  under  cathedrals  and  some 
cluirches,  and  which  are  commonly  used  as  places 
of  burial.     See  Cataco.mp.s,  Cemeterie.s. 

CRYSTALLOMANCY  (Gr.  crysUMon,  a  mirror, 
and  mantcia,  divination),  a  species  of  divination 
practised  among  the  Greeks,  which  was  performed 
by  means  of  a  mirror  or  enchanted  glass,  in  which 
future  events  were  said  to  be  represented  or  signified 
by  certain  marks  and  figures. 

CUBA,  one  of  the  Roman  genii,  worshipped  as 
the  protectors  of  infants  sleeiiing  in  their  cradles. 
Libations  of  milk  were  offered  to  thein.  See  CUNI- 
NA. 

CUBICULA,  small  chambers  connected  with  the 
Christian  churches  in  early  times,  into  which  people 
were  wont  to  retire  when  tliey  wished  to  spend  a 
short  season  in  reading,  meditation,  or  private  prayer. 
See  Churches. 


CUCULLE,  or  Couculle,  a  lung  robe  \\iili 
sleeves  worn  by  Greek  monks. 

CUCULLUS,  a  cowl  worn  in  ancient  times  by 
Roman  shepherds.  It  was  a  sort  of  cape  or  hood 
connected  with  the  dress,  and  has  both  in  ancient 
and  modem  times  formed  a  portion  of  the  habit  of 
monks.     See  Cowl. 

CUCUMELLU.AI,  a  flagon  or  bowl,  according  to 
Bingliam,  which  was  used  in  the  early  Christian 
cliurches,  probably  for  containing  the  communion 
wine. 

CULDEES,  the  members  of  a  very  ancient  reli 
gious  fraternity  in  Scotland,  whose  principal  scat 
was  lona,  one  of  the  Western  Islands.  Some  pro- 
fess to  trace  back  the  Culdee  system  to  the  primitive 
ages  of  Christianity,  while  others  ascribe  its  insti- 
tution to  Columba,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century.  The  truth  appears  to  be,  that,  while  indi- 
viduals were  no  doubt  foimd  who  preser\'ed  the 
apostolic  doctrine  uncontaminated  amid  prevailing 
ignorance  and  superstition,  there  was  no  distinct 
body,  associated  together  as  one  society,  holding 
doctrines,  and  adhering  to  the  simple  worship  and 
practices  of  the  Culdees,  before  the  time  of  Colum- 
ba. The  origin  of  the  Culdee  fraternity,  thereto  e, 
is  in  all  pi-obability  due  to  this  eminent  Christian 
missionary,  who  ha  1  come  over  from  Ireland  for  the 
purpose  of  proclaiming  the  pure  doctrines  of  the 
gospel  in  Scotland.  The  rehgion  of  Rome,  with  all 
its  gross  superstition  and  idolatrous  rites,  had  ob- 
tained at  this  period  a  tirm  footing  ui  almost  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  but  its  ascendency  in  Scotland 
was  for  a  long  time  checked  by  the  firm  intrepidity 
of  the  Culdees.  The  followers  of  Cuhunba,  accord- 
ingly, were  exposed  to  the  hatred  and  persecution  of 
the  emissaries  of  Rome. 

Before  Columba,  the  "  Apostle  of  the  Highlands," 
as  he  has  been  termed,  first  lauded  on  the  western 
shores  of  Scotland,  only  a  few  fauit  and  feeble  cftbrls 
had  been  made  to  disseminate  the  truth  of  Cliristian- 
ity  among  the  inliabitaiits  of  that  bleak  northern 
country,  plunged  in  heathen  darkness  and  idolatry. 
The  .spot  on  wliicli  the  devoted  Irioh  missionary  first 
set  his  foot,  was  the  island  of  lona,  on  the  west  of 
JIull,  midway  between  the  territories  of  the  Picls 
and  the  Caledoni.-uis.  On  this  small  sequestered 
islet,  Columba  planted  his  religious  establishment  of 
Culdees  or  Culklei,  worshippers  of  God,  as  the  name 
is  sometimes  explained ;  and  from  this  highly  fa- 
voured spot,  the  missionaries  of  a  pure  gospel  issued 
forth  to  convey  living  sjiiritual  religion  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  nortliern  districts  of  Scotland.  The 
enterprise  in  which  Columba  was  engaged  was  beset 
with  difficulties.  The  rulers,  the  priests,  and  the 
people  were  alike  opposed  to  Christianity,  and  the 
wild  savage  character  of  the  country  was  not  more 
unfavourable  to  the  progress  of  the  missionary  from 
district  to  district,  than  were  the  fierce,  barbarous 
manners  of  the  people  unfavourable  to  the  reception 
of  the  message  which  he  brought.     Undiscom'aged 
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by  the  difficulties,  however,  and  undismayed  by  the 
dangers  of  liis  noble  undertaking,  the  devoted  ser- 
vant of  Christ  went  forward  in  faith,  praying  that,  if 
it  were  his  blaster's  will,  he  might  be  permitted  to 
live  and  labour  for  thirty  years  in  this  apparently 
barren  and  unpropitious  part  of  the  vineyard. 

And  not  only  was  Columba  faithful  and  zealous  in 
his  missionary  life,  but  the  singular  purity  of  his 
Clirisiian  character  formed  a  most  impressive  com- 
mentary upon  the  doctrines  whicli  he  preached.  He 
not  Oiily  taught,  but  he  lived  Cliristianity,  and  thus 
was  the  truth  commended  to  the  hearts  and  tlie  con- 
sciences of  many,  whom  mere  oral  teaching  would 
have  failed  to  convince.  Besides,  having  accpiired 
some  knowledge  of  the  medical  art,  he  succeeded 
in  etlecting  cures  in  the  most  simple  and  unos- 
tentatious way,  thus  earning  among  the  ignorant 
people  a  reputation  for  working  miracles,  which  led 
them  to  regard  Iiim  with  supen-^titious  veneration. 
His  sagacity  also  in  foreseeing  what  was  likely  to 
happen,  clothed  him  in  their  eyes  with  the  garb  of  a 
prophet.  In  short,  the  vast  superiority  whicli  this 
man  possessed,  both  in  intellectual  power  and  in 
moral  purity,  when  compared  with  all  around  him, 
impressed  the  people  with  feelings  of  awe  and  venera- 
tion, as  if  in  the  presence  of  some  supernatural  being. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  labours  of  Columba  were,  by 
the  blessuig  of  God,  attended  with  the  most  marked 
success.  His  sermons  were  hstened  to  by  the  hea- 
then with  profound  respect,  and  came  home  to  their 
hearts  and  consciences  with  the  u.Ooi  thrilliug  efi'ect. 
The  consequence  was,  that  this  eminent  apo.stle  of 
the  truth  had  not  laboured  long  in  Scotland  before 
Paganism  l)cgan  to  give  way,  and  multitudes  both  of 
the  Picts  and  Caledonians  openly  embraced  the  reli- 
gion of  Christ,  while  monasteries  founded  on  tlie 
Culdee  system  were  established  by  him  throughout 
almost  every  district  of  the  country. 

If  Columba  was  not  himself  the  founder  of  the 
Culdee  establishments,  ho  must  be  considered  at  all 
events  as  having  matured  both  their  doctrine  and 
discipline.  The  iirst  and  p.arent  institution  of  the 
Ciddees  was  at  lona,  and  on  it  as  a  model  were 
founded  the  religious  establishments  which  were 
formed  at  Dunkeld,  Abernethy,  St.  Andrews,  Aber- 
corn,  Govan,  and  other  places,  both  on  the  mainland 
and  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland.  Over  all  the 
monasteries,  immcrous  and  widely  scattei"ed,  which 
Columba  had  erected,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  no 
fewer  than  three  hundred,  he  maintained  order  and 
discipline,  extending  to  each  of  them  t!ie  most 
anxious  and  carefid  superintendence.  These  insti- 
tutions partook  more  of  the  character  of  religious 
seminaries  than  of  monastic  foundations.  The  edu- 
cation of  the  young,  and  their  careful  training,  were 
objects  which  this  worthy  missionary  of  the  cross 
kept  mainly  in  view,  ami  more  especially  was  he 
strict  in  examinhig  into  the  character  and  habits,  the 
talents  and  acquirements  of  those  who  looked  for- 
ward to  the  sacred  profession.     "He  would   even 


inquire,"  we  are  told,  "  if  the  mother  who  had  the 
tirst  moulding  of  the  soul  in  the  cradle  was  herself 
religious  and  holy."  Such  a  statement  is  of  itself 
enough  to  show  how  earnest  this  man  was,  that  oidy 
holy  men  should  minister  in  holy  things. 

The  prayer  of  Columba,  to  which  we  have  alread\' 
referred,  was  granted ;  he  was  privileged  to  labour 
in  Scotland  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  the  fruit 
of  his  prayerful  and  painstaking  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  Christ  was  seen  after  his  death,  in  the  rising  • 
up  of  a  band  of  faithful  and  hoi}-  men,  who  main- 
tained the  truth  of  God  in  purity  amid  all  the  cor- 
ruptions in  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  The  Culdees  were  the  lights  of  Scotland  in 
a  dark  and  superstitious  age.  They  held  fast  by 
the  Word  of  God  as  the  only  infallible  directory  and 
guide.  Even  Bede,  the  monkish  historian,  in  can- 
dour admits  that  "  Columba  and  his  disciples  would 
receive  those  things  only  which  are  contained  in  the 
writings  of  the  prophets,  evangelists,  and  apostles ; 
diligently  observing  the  works  of  piety  and  vii-tue." 
The  false  unscriptural  doctrines  of  Rome  they  openly 
rq'ected,  refusing  to  acknowledge  such  innovations 
as  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  the  idolatrous 
worship  of  saints,  prayers  for  the  dead,  the  doctrine 
of  the  merit  of  good  works  as  opposed  to  gratuitous 
justification  by  faith,  the  infallibihty  of  the  Pope, 
and  other  Romish  tenets.  And  not  only  did  the 
Culdees  differ  with  Rome  in  doctrinal  points,  but 
also  in  matters  of  discipline.  The  supremacy  of  the 
Pope  the)'  spurned  from  them  as  a  groimdless  and 
absurd  pretension.  They  were  united  in  one  com- 
mon brotherhood,  not  however  for  the  purpose  of 
yielding  obedience  to  a  monastic  rule,  and  sellishly 
confining  their  regards  within  the  walls  of  a  monas- 
tery, but  that  they  might  go  forth  proclaiming  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  animated  by  one  common  spirit,  and 
prompted  by  one  common  aim.  Theirs  were  mis- 
sionary rather  than  monastic  institutions,  making 
no  vows  but  to  serve  God  and  advance  his  cause  in 
the  world. 

The  question  has  often  been  discussed,  what  precise 
mode  of  ecclesiastical  government  pre\ailed  among 
the  Ciddees.  Both  the  Episcopalians  and  the  I'res- 
byterians  alike  claim  them  as  supporting  their  re- 
spective systems.  It  cannot  be  ('enied  that  the 
term  hinhop  is  often  applied  to  the  heads  of  the  Cid- 
dee  colleges,  but  that  they  were  not  diocesan  bishojis, 
limited  in  their  jurisdiction  to  a  particular  district,  is 
manifest  from  the  circumstance  that  the  head  of  the 
college  of  lona  was  always  a  presbyter-abbot,  who 
exercised  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  all  the  Cul- 
dee churches  throughout  Scotland,  and  even  the  Cul- 
dee colleges  in  England  acknowledged  the  autho- 
rity of  the  parent  institution  in  lona,  receiving 
their  directions,  not  however  from  the  Presbyter- 
Abbot  as  an  individual  head,  but  as  rciiresenting  the 
whole  council  of  the  college,  consisting  of  the  pres- 
byters, with  the  abbot  as  their  president.  The  riglit 
of  ordination,  also,  was  vested  not  in  the  Presbytiir- 
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Abbot  alone,  but  in  the  council,  and,  accordin'/ly,  we 
find  one  of  their  numbei'  stating,  that  the  principles 
which  he  held  were  "  received  from  his  elders,  who 
sent  him  thither  as  a  bishop." 

For  centuries  the  Culdees  continued  to  maintain 
their  ground  in  Scotland,  notwithstanding  all  tlie 
elibrts  put  forth  by  the  Cliurch  of  Rome  to  crush, 
And  if  possible  exterminate  them.  Monasteries  un- 
der their  direction  were  built  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  and  not  contented  with  diffusing  the  light 
of  the  gospel  throughout  tlieir  own  land,  we  find 
them,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  dc- 
spatcliing  a  mission  into  England.  About  this  time 
the  celebrated  abbey  of  Lindisfarne  was  first  estab 
lished  under  the  auspices  of  Oswald,  king  of  North- 
umbria,  who  had  been  himself  educated  by  the  Cul- 
dees, and,  therefore,  applied  for,  and  obtained,  for  his 
new  monastery,  a  superior  from  the  establishment  at 
lona.  From  tliat  time  Lindisfarne  became  a  valua- 
ble training  institution  for  the  purpose  of  rearing 
missionaries  for  the  Christianization  of  England. 
The  marked  success,  however,  of  the  Culdees  in 
England  was  not  long  in  attracting  the  notice  and 
awakening  the  jealousy  of  the  Romish  church. 
Every  effort  was  now  put  forth  to  bring  the  native 
clergy  under  subjection  to  the  see  of  Rome,  but  with 
the  most  inflexible  determination  the  Culdees  re- 
sisted the  encroachments  of  Papal  supremacy.  Ra- 
ther than  surrender  their  independence,  almost  all 
the  Culdee  clergy  in  England  resigned  their  livings 
and  returned  to  Scotland.  Some  of  tliem  were  al'ter- 
wards  exconnnunicatcd  by  the  Papal  power,  and 
some  even  committed  to  the  flames. 

Not  contented  with  banishing  the  Culdees  from 
England,  the  Romish  clmrch  pursued  them  with  its 
bitter  hatred  even  into  Scotland.  At  first  an  attempt 
was  made  to  seduce  some  of  them  from  the  primitive 
faith.  In  this,  however,  they  were  only  very  par- 
tially successful,  the  only  conspicuous  instance  of 
perversion  from  the  Culdee  church  being  tliat  of 
Adomiia,  who  was  at  one  time  abbot  of  loria,  but 
who,  having  paid  a  visit  to  England  A.  D.  702,  was 
won  over  to  the  faith  of  Rome.  This  ecclesiastic, 
on  his  return  to  lona,  used  all  his  influence  with  his 
brethren  to  induce  them  to  follow  his  example,  but 
without  success.  A  few  rare  cases  afterwards  oc- 
cmred  of  leading  Culdee  ecclesiastics  who  joined  the 
Cluu'ch  of  Rome,  but  such  was  the  rooted  attach- 
ment of  the  native  clergy  to  the  pure  faith  of  the 
gospel,  that  David  I.,  who  was  a  keen  supporter  of 
the  Papacy,  found  it  necessary  to  fill  up  the  vacant 
benefices  with  foreigners.  The  leading  object  of 
David,  indeed,  from  the  day  that  he  ascended  the 
throne  of  Scotland,  was  to  abolish  the  Culdee  form 
of  worship,  and  to  substitute  Romanism  as  the  reli- 
gion of  the  country.  To  accomplisli  this  cherished 
design,  he  favoured  the  Popish  ecclesiastics  in  every 
possible  way,  and  enriched  the  Popish  monasteries 
with  immense  tracts  of  land  in  the  most  fertile  dis- 
ti'icts ;    he  gradually  dislodged  the   Culdee   abbots 


from  their  monasteries,  putting  in  their  place  eccle- 
siastics favourable  to  Rome.  To  such  an  extent, 
indeed,  was  this  policy  pursued,  tliat  great  numbers 
of  the  Culdee  clergy  not  only  re-signed  their  charges, 
but  retired  altogether  from  tlie  clerical  profession. 

But  although  the  efforts  of  the  Papacy  to  acquire 
ascendency  in  Scotland  were  earnest  and  persevering, 
the  Culdees,  for  a  long  period,  had  influence  enough 
to  prevent  the  authoritj'  of  Rome  being  acknow- 
ledged, or  her  interference  being  asked,  even  where 
disputes  arose  among  the  clergy  themselves.  No 
instance,  indeed,  of  an  appeal  from  the  clergy  of 
Scotland  to  the  see  of  Rome  seems  to  have  occurred 
until  the  question  arose  as  to  the  claim  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York  to  be  metropolitan  of  Scotland. 
Even  then  it  was  with  the  gieatest  reluctance  that 
the  Pope  was  selected  as  arbiter.  But  from  that 
time  appeals  to  Rome  became  more  frequent,  and  at 
length  the  Culdees  themselves  are  found  referring 
the  settlement  of  a  dispute  to  the  same  quarter. 
This,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  Culdees,  was  only 
too  sure  a  symptom  of  approaching  dissolution. 
Weakened  in  energies,  and  diminished  in  numbers, 
they  gradually  lost  their  own  spiritual  life  and 
their  salutary  influence  on  those  around  them. 

Their  struggles  against  the  oppression,  and  their 
protest  against  the  errors  of  Rome,  daily  became 
more  and  more  feeble,  until,  about  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
turies, they  entirely  disappear  from  the  scene.  But 
though  the  Culdees  as  a  body  cease  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  page  of  history,  tliere  were,  doubtless,  a 
goodly  number  of  faithful  men  in  Scotland,  even 
then,  who  professed  the  doctrines  of  tlie  Culdees  with- 
out their  name,  and  who  were  ready,  when  occasion 
offered,  to  testify  publicly  against  the  corruptions  of 
Romanism.  Accordingly,  wlien,  after  a  short  pe- 
riod, the  Reformation  came,  and  its  light  began 
to  dawn  on  the  land  of  the  Culdees,  the  spirit  which 
had  animated  these  early  missionaries  of  the  faith 
revived  in  all  its  strength,  and  a  noble  band  of 
heroes  and  martyrs  arose,  avowing  the  same  scrip- 
tuial  principles  which  Columba  and  his  disciples  had 
held,  and  protesting  like  them  against  the  errors  and 
abominations  of  the  apostate  Church  of  Rome. 

CULTER,  a  knife  used  by  the  ancient  Pagans  in 
slaughtering  victims  at  the  altars  of  the  gods.  It 
was  usually  provided  with  one  edge,  a  shaq)  point 
and  a  curved  liack. 

CULTRARIUS  (from  Lat.  citlti-r,  a  knife),  the 
person  who  killed  the  victims  which  were  sacrificed 
to  the  gods  by  the  heathens  of  ancient  times.  The 
priest  who  ])resided  at  a  sacrifice  never  slaughtered 
the  victim  with  his  own  hand,  but  appointed  one  of 
his  ministers  or  attendants  to  perforin  that  duty  in- 
stead of  him. 

CUMBERLAND  PRESBYTERIANS,  a  deno- 
mination of  Christians  which  arose  near  the  end  of 
the  last  century  in  the  western  j  art  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America.     It  sprung  out  of  a_  re- 
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vival  of  religion  which  took  place  in  Kentucky  in 
1797  in  Gaspar  Rivei-  congregatiim,  under  tlie  minis- 
try of  tlie  Rev.  James  M'Gready.  Soon  after  the 
commencement  of  liis  pastoral  labours  in  tliat  part  of 
the  country,  he  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  low 
state  of  vital  religion  among  his  people,  and  being 
anxious  that  the  work  of  God  should  prosper  among 
them,  he  set  before  them  a  preamble  and  covenant, 
in  which  they  bound  themselves  to  observe  the  third 
Satnrd.ty  of  eacli  montli  for  a  year  as  a  day  of  fasting 
and  prayer  for  tlie  conversion  of  sinners  in  Logan 
county  and  throughout  the  world.  They  pledged 
themselves  also  to  spend  half  an  hour  every  Satur- 
day evening,  and  half  an  hour  everv  Sabbath  morn- 
ing at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  in  pleading  with  God  to 
revive  his  work. 

This  document  was  signed,  accordingly,  by  the 
pastor  and  the  chief  members  of  his  congregation, 
and  having  engaged  in  this  solemn  transaction,  they 
gave  themselves  to  earnest  prayer  that  the  Lord 
would  revive  liis  work  in  the  midst  of  them.  Their 
prayers  were  heard,  for  in  a  few  months  symp- 
toms of  a  revixal  began  to  manifest  themselves. 
In  the  following  j'ear  the  work  went  forward  with 
increasing  interest  and  power,  and  extending  itself 
throughout  the  surrounding  neighbourhood,  it  ap- 
peared in  1800,  in  what  was  then  called  the  Cum- 
berland country,  jiarticularly  in  Shiloh  congregation, 
under  tlie  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  William  Hodge. 
So  ardently  desirous  were  the  people  now  to  hear 
the  Word  preached,  that  large  meetings  were  held 
in  different  parts  of  the  district.  On  these  occa- 
sions multitudes  attended  who  had  come  from  great 
distances,  and  for  greater  convenience,  families,  in 
many  cases,  came  in  waggons  bringing  provisions 
with  them,  and  encamped  on  tlie  spot  where  the  ser- 
vices were  conducted.  This,  it  is  generally  supposed, 
was  the  origin  of  camp  meetings,  which  are  so  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  accounts  of  American  re- 
vivals. 

The  revi  val  of  religion  wliich  had  thus  taken  place 
in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  had  originated  with,  and 
been  chieily  fostered  by,  Presbyterians,  and  the  in- 
creased thirst  for  ordinances  wliich  had  arisen  led  to 
a  demand  for  a  greater  number  of  Presbyterian  min- 
isters. The  calls  for  ministerial  labour  were  con- 
stant and  multiplying,  far  beyond,  indeed,  what 
could  be  met  by  a  supply  of  regularly  ordained  pas- 
tors. In  these  circumstances  it  was  suggested  tlu'vt 
men  of  piety  and  promise  might  be  selected  from  the 
lay  members  of  the  congregations,  who  might  be  en- 
couraged to  prepare  for  immediate  ministerial  work, 
without  passing  througli  a  lengthened  college  curri- 
culum. Three  men,  accordingly,  who  were  regarded 
as  well  fitted  to  be  invested  without  delay  with 
the  i)astoral  oflice,  were  requested  to  prejiai^e  writ- 
ten discourses,  and  to  read  them  before  tlie  next 
meeting  of  presbytery.  The  individuals  thus  in- 
vited came  forward,  l)ut  strong  opposition  was 
niade  lo  the  proposal,  in  present  circumstances,  to 


ordain  them.  They  were  authorized,  however,  to 
catechize  and  exhort  meanwhile  in  the  vacant  con- 
gregations. At  a  subsequent  meeting  one  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry,  and  the  other 
two  were,  for  the  present,  rejected,  but  continued  in 
the  office  of  cateehists  and  exhorters.  In  the  fall  of 
1802  tlioy  were  all  licensed  as  probationers  for  the 
holv  ministry,  declaring  their  adherence  to  all  the 
doctrines  of  the  Confession  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  America,  with  the  exception  of  the  doc- 
trines of  election  and  reprobation. 

The  Kentucky  synod,  which  met  in  October  1802, 
agreed  to  a  division  of  the  Transylvania  presbytery, 
and  the  formation  of  the  Cumberland  presbytery, 
including  the  Green  river  and  Cumberland  countries. 
It  was  this  latter  presbytery  M-hich  was  considered 
as  having  chiefly  violated  the  rules  of  Presbyterian 
Clim-ch  order,  by  admitting  laymen  without  a  regu- 
lar education  into  the  office  of  the  holy  ministry. 
A  complaint  against  them  on  this  groinid  was  laid 
before  the  Kentucky  .synod  in  1804.  No  action  was 
taken  in  the  matter  until  the  following  year,  when  it 
was  resolved  '•  that  the  commission  of  synod  do  pro- 
ceed to  examine  tho>e  persons  irregidarly  licensed,  and 
those  irregularly  ordained  by  the  Cimiberland  Pres- 
bytery, and  judge  of  their  qualifications  for  the 
gospel  ministry."  To  this  decision  the  presbytery 
refused  to  submit,  alleging,  "that  they  had  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  examine  and  license  their  own  can- 
didates, and  that  the  synod  bad  no  right  to  take 
them  out  of  their  hands."  In  vain  did  the  synod 
as.sert  their  authority  and  jurisdiction  as  a  superior 
court  over  all  the  doings  of  the  inferior  judicatory  ; 
the  members  of  presbytery  still  refused  to  yield. 
The  young  men,  also,  whom  the  synod  jiroposed  to 
examine,  declined  to  submit  to  a  re-examination, 
laying  before  them  as  their  reasons  for  such  a  step, 
"  That  they  considered  the  Cumberl.and  Presbytery 
a  regular  church  judicatory,  and  competent  to  judge 
of  the  faith  and  ability  of  its  candidates  ;  that  they 
themselves  had  not  been  charged  with  heresy  or  im- 
morality, and  if  thej'  had,  the  presbytery  would  have 
been  the  proper  judicature  to  call  them  to  account." 
Finding  that  the  young  men  thus  joined  with  the 
presbytery  in  resisting  their  authority,  the  synod 
passed  a  resolution  prohiljiting  them  from  exercising 
any  of  the  functions  of  the  ministry  initil  they  suli- 
mittcd  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  conunissiou  of  synod, 
and  underwent  the  requisite  examination.  This  re- 
solution was  considered  imconstitutioiial,  and  there- 
fore null  and  void. 

The  members  of  the  Cumberland  I'resbytery  stili 
continued  to  discharge  all  their  pastoral  dutiffi  as 
formerly,  and  helil  occasional  meetings  for  confer- 
ence, but  transacted  no  presbyterial  business.  Year 
after  year  proposals  were  made  in  the  synod  to  com- 
promise the  matter,  but  in  vain.  At  length  in  1810, 
three  ministers,  who  had  alw,iys  been  favourable  to 
the  revival,  and  to  the  so-called  irregular  steps  which 
had  followed  upon  it,  formed  themselves  into  a  prcs- 
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hiytevy,  under  the  designation  of  the  Cumberland 
Presljytery,  from  wliich  has  gradually  grown  tlie 
large  and  increasing  denomination  now  known  in 
the  United  States,  as  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church.  Tiie  record  of  their  constitution  was  in 
tliese  terms:  "In  Dickson  county,  state  of  Tennes- 
see, at  the  Rev.  Samuel  M'Adam's,  this  ith  day  of 
February,  1810  : 

"  We,  Samuel  M'Adam,  Finis  Ewing,  and  Samuel 
King,  regularly  ordained  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian 
Churcli,  against  wiiom  no  charge  either  of  immorality 
or  heresy  has  ever  been  exhibited  before  any  Judica- 
ture of  the  church,  having  wailed  in  vain  more  than 
four  years,  in  tlie  meantime  petitioning  the  General 
Assembly,  for  a  redress  of  grievances,  and  a  restora- 
tion of  our  violated  rights,  have  and  do  hereby  agree 
and  determine,  to  constitute  ourselves  into  a  presby- 
tery, known  by  the  name  of  the  Cumberland  Pres- 
bytery, on  tlie  following  conditions  : 

"  All  candidates  for  the  ministry,  who  may  here- 
after be  licensed  by  this  presbytery,  and  all  the 
licentiates  or  probationers  who  may  hereafter  be  or- 
dained by  this  presbytery,  shall  be  required,  before 
such  licensure  and  ordination,  to  receive  and  accept 
the  Confession  of  Faith  and  Discipline  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  except  tlie  idea  of  fatality  that 
seems  to  be  taught  under  the  mysterious  doctrine  of 
predestination.  It  is  to  be  understood,  however,  that 
such  as  can  clearly  receive  the  Confession  of  Faith 
■without  an  exception,  will  not  be  required  to  make 
any.  iVIoreover,  all  licentiates,  before  they  are  set 
apart  to  the  whole  work  of  the  ministry,  or  ordained, 
sliall  be  required  to  undergo  an  examination  in  Eng- 
lisli  Grammar,  Geography,  Astronomy,  Natural  and 
iMoral  Philosophy,  and  Churcli  History.  It  will  not 
be  understood  that  examinations  in  Experimental 
Religion  and  Theology  will  be  omitted.  The  pres- 
bytery may  also  require  an  examination  on  any  part, 
or  all,  of  the  above  branches  of  knowledge  before 
licensure,  if  they  deem  it  expedient." 

In  the  course  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  its 
first  constitution,  the  number  of  the  ministers  and 
congregations  of  tliis  church  had  increased  to  such  an 
extent,  that  it  was  necessary  to  divide  the  body  into 
three  presbyteries,  and  a  synod  was  formed  which 
held  its  first  meeting  in  October  1813.  At  this  first 
meeting  of  the  Cumberland  Synod,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  prepare  a  Confession  of  Faith,  Cate- 
chism, and  Form  of  church  government.  Tlie  Con- 
fession of  Faith  is  a  moditication  of  the  Westminster 
Confession.  Dr.  Beard,  the  president  of  Cumber- 
land College,  Princeton,  Kentucky,  gives  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  tlie  doctrines  of  this  denomination  of 
Christians  :  "  Tliat  the  scriptures  are  the  only  infalli- 
ble rule  of  faith  and  practice;  that  God  is  an  infi- 
nite, eternal,  and  unchangeable  Spirit,  existing  mys- 
teriously in  three  persons,  the  three  being  equal  in 
power  and  glory  ;  that  God  is  the  Creator  and  Pre- 
server of  all  things  ;  that  the  decrees  of  God  extend 
only  to  what  is   for  his  glory ;  that  he  has  not  de- 


creed the  existence  of  sin,  because  it  is  neither  for 
his  glory  nor  the  good  of  his  creatures  ;  that  man 
was  created  upright,  in  the  image  of  God  ;  but,  that 
by  tlie  transgression  of  the  federal  head,  he  has  be  ■ 
come  totally  depraved,  so  much  so  that  lie  can  do  no 
good  thing  without  the  aid  of  Divine  grace.  That 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  Mediator  between  God  and  man  ; 
and  that  he  is  both  God  and  man  in  one  person ; 
that  he  obeyed  the  law  perfectly,  and  died  on  tlie 
cross  to  make  satisfaction  for  sin  ;  and  that,  in  tlie 
expressive  language  of  tlie  apostle,  he  tasted  death  for 
every  man.  That  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  efficient 
agent  in  our  conviction,  regeneration,  and  sanctifica- 
tion ;  that  repentance  and  faith  are  necessary  in 
order  to  acceptance,  and  that  both  are  inseparable 
from  a  change  of  heart;  that  justification  is  by  faith 
alone  ;  that  sanctification  is  a  progressive  work,  and 
not  completed  till  death  ;  that  those  who  believe  in 
Christ,  and  are  regenerated  by  his  Spirit,  will  never 
fall  away  and  be  lost  ;  that  there  will  be  a  general 
resurrection  and  judgment;  and  that  the  righteous 
will  be  received  to  everlasting  happiness,  and  the 
wicked  consigned  to  everlasting  misery." 

Tins  churcli  admits  of  infant  baptism,  and  admin- 
isters the  ordinance  by  affusion,  and,  when  preferred, 
by  immersion.  The  form  of  church  government  is 
strictly  Presbyterian,  including  kirk-sessions,  pres- 
byteries, synods,  and  since  1829  a  General  Assem- 
bly. At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Assembly  in 
1853,  a  resolution  was  formed  to  establish  two  For- 
eign Missions.  The  people  attached  to  this  denomi- 
nation arc,  a  large  number  of  thein  at  least,  wealthy ; 
a  now  Theological  Seminary  has  been  instituted,  and 
they  have  six  colleges  in  active  operation.  The 
body  has  grown  much  of  late,  and,  according  to  the 
most  recent  accounts,  consists  of  about  900  ministers, 
1,250  churches,  and  nearly  100,000  members. 

CUNINA  (Lat.  cimai,  a  cradle),  one  of  the  three 
genii  of  the  ancient  Romans,  who  presided  over  in- 
fant children  sleeping  in  their  cradles.     See  Cuba. 

CUP  (EuOHAitisTic),  the  vessel  which  is  handed 
round  to  communicants  in  the  distribution  of  the  ele- 
ments in  the  Lord's  Supper.  No  description  is  given 
in  the  New  Testament  of  the  cup  which  our  blessed 
Lord  used  at  the  institution  of  the  ordinance,  but  in 
all  probability  it  was  simply  the  ordinary  cup  used 
by  the  Jews  on  festive  occasions.  Among  the  pri- 
mitive Christians,  the  eucliaristic  cup  was  of  no  uni- 
form shape  or  material.  It  was  made  of  wood,  horn, 
glass  or  marble,  according  to  circumstances.  In 
course  of  time,  as  external  show  and  splendour  came 
to  be  prized  in  the  church,  the  cup  wdiich  was  in- 
tended to  contain  the  sacramental  wine,  was  wrought 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  of  costl}'  materials,  such 
as  silver  and  gold,  set  with  preciotis  stones,  and 
sometimes  adorned  with  inscriptions  and  pictoria. 
representations.  In  the  seventh  century,  it  w'as  laid 
down  as  imperative  upon  each  church  to  ha\e  at 
least  one  cup  and  plate  of  silver.  Two  cups  with 
handles  came  at  length  to  be  in  general  use ;  one  for 
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tl\e  clergy  alone  ;  and  the  other,  hirger  in  size,  for  the 
laity.  When  tlie  doetrine  of  tlie  real  presence  came 
to  be  believed,  a  superstitious  dread  began  to  be  felt 
lest  a  single  drop  of  the  wine  should  be  spilt,  and  in 
consequence  the  cups  were  made  in  some  cjises  with 
a  pipe  attached  to  them,  like  the  spout  of  a  tea-pot, 
and  the  wine  was  drawn  from  the  cup  not  by  drink- 
ing, but  by  suction.  Some  Lutheran  churches  still 
retain  cups  of  this  description.  In  England,  as 
Bingham  informs  us,  the  synod  of  Calcuth,  A.  D.  787, 
forbade  the  use  of  horn  cups  in  the  celebration  of  the 
eucharist, — a  decree  which  shows  that  such  vessels 
had  be  n  commonly  employed  before  that  time. 
CUP  (Di:ni.\l  of,  to  the  Laity).    See  Cha- 

LICR. 

CUP  OF  BLESSING,  a  cup  which  was  blessed 
among  the  Jews  in  entertainments  of  ceremony,  or 
on  solemn  occasions.  The  expression  is  employeil 
by  the  apostle  Paul,  1  Cor.  x.  16,  to  describe  the 
wine  used  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 

CUP  OF  SALVATION.  In  2  Mace.  vi.  27,  we 
are  informed  that  the  Jews  of  E.;ypt.  in  their  festi- 
vals for  deliverance,  olfered  cups  of  salvation.  Some 
think  that  the  "  cup  of  salvation"  was  a  libation  of 
■wine  poured  on  the  victim  sacrificed  on  thanksgiv- 
ing occasions,  according  to  the  law  of  Moses.  Tlie 
modem  Jews  have  cups  of  thanksgiving,  which  are 
blessed  on  the  occasion  of  marriage  feasts,  and  feasts 
which  are  held  at  the  circumcision  of  children. 

CUPELLOMANCY,  divination  by  cui>s.  The 
use  of  cups  soems  to  have  been  resorted  to  in  very 
early  times  for  purposes  of  divination  or  soothsaying. 
Thus  we  find  the  question  asked  in  regard  to  the 
cup  of  Joseph  which  he  had  commanded  to  be  put 
in  the  mouth  of  Benjamin's  .sack.  Gen.  xliv.  5,  "Is 
not  this  it  in  which  my  lord  drinketh,  and  whereby 
indeed  he  diviueth?  ye  have  done  evil  in  so  doing." 
It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  Joseph  made  the  least 
pretence  to  divination,  but  this  imputation  is  ignor- 
antly  put  upon  him  by  the  Egyptian  steward,  per- 
haps on  account  of  his  superior  wisdom.  At  all 
events,  it  is  clear,  that  the  custom  of  divining  by  cups 
is  of  great  antiquity  in  the  East,  and  accordingly,  in 
early  Persian  autiiors,  we  find  mention  made  of  the 
cup  of  Jemshid  (wliieh  see),  which  was  believed  to 
display  all  tliat  hapjiened  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
Jambliehus  also,  in  his  work  on  Egyptian  mysteries, 
speaks  of  the  practice  of  divining  by  cups.  That 
this  superstitious  custom  is  still  known  in  Egypt,  is 
evident  fi'om  a  remarkable  passage  in  Norden's  Tra- 
vels. When  the  autlior  with  his  companions  had 
arrived  at  the  most  remote  extremity  of  Egypt,  where 
they  were  exposed  to  great  danger  in  consequence  of 
their  being  taken  for  spies,  they  sent  one  of  their 
company  to  a  malicious  and  powerful  Arab,  to 
threaten  him  if  he  should  attempt  to  do  them  injury. 
He  answered  them  in  these  words,  "  I  know  what 
sort  of  people  you  are.  I  have  consulted  my  cup, 
and  found  in  it  that  you  are  from  a  people  of  whom 
one   ol    our  prophets   lias  said:   There   will   come 


Franks  under  every  kind  of  pretence  to  spy  out  the 
land.  They  will  bring  hither  with  tliem  a  great  mul- 
titude of  their  countrymen  to  conquer  the  country 
and  destroy  the  people."  This  mode  of  divination 
is  still  in  use  even  in  this  coimtr}'.  In  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, both  of  England  and  Scotland,  the  humbler 
classes  are  not  unfrequently  found  to  follow  the  su- 
perstitious practice  of  "reading  cups,"  pr'tending 
thereby  to  foretell  what  is  to  happen.  Instead  of 
cupcllomaney,  another  mode  of  divination  has  been 
sometimes  practised,  in  which,  after  certain  cere- 
monies, the  required  infonnation  was  obtained  by 
inspecting  a  consecrated  beryl.  This  is  termed 
beryllomancy.  A  similar  mode  of  predicting  the 
future  is  still  occasional!}'  in  use  in  the  north  of 
EngUind.     See  Divination. 

CUPID,  the  god  of  love  among  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, corresponding  to  the  Eros  (which  see)  of  the 
Greeks. 

CURATES,  the  name  given  to  unbeneficed 
clergymen  in  the  Church  of  England,  who  are  en- 
gaged by  the  rector  or  vicar  of  a  parish,  or  by  the 
incumbent  of  a  church  or  chapel,  either  to  assist  him 
in  his  duties  if  too  laborious  for  him,  or  to  undertake 
the  charge  of  the  parish  in  case  of  his  absence.  A 
em-ate  then  has  no  permanent  charge,  in  which  cjise 
he  is  called  a  stipendiary  criraU,  and  is  liable  to  lose 
his  curacy  when  his  services  are  no  longer  neede<i. 
By  law,  however,  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  demand 
six  months'  notice  before  being  dismissed,  while  he, 
on  the  other  hand,  must  give  tlu'ee  mouths'  notice  to 
the  bishop  before  he  can  leave  a  curacy  to  which  he 
has  been  licensed.  All  curates  in  England  are  not 
in  this  uncertain  and  insecure  position,  there  being  a 
mnnber  of  what  are  called  jierpetual  curates,  who 
cannot  be  dismissed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  patron, 
but  are  as  much  incumbents  as  any  other  beneficed 
clergymen.  This  occurs  where  there  is  in  a  parish 
neither  rector  nor  vicar,  but  a  clergyman  is  employed 
to  officiate  there  by  the  impropiiator,  who  is  bound 
to  maintain  him.  By  the  cjinons  of  the  church,  "  no 
curate  can  be  jjermitted  to  serve  in  any  place  with- 
out examination  and  admission  of  tlie  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  or  ordinary  of  the  place,  having  episcopal 
jurisdiction,  under  his  hand  and  seal."  A  curate 
who  has  not  received  a  license  can  be  removed  at 
pleasure,  but  should  he  be  licensed,  the  consent  of 
the  bishop  is  necessary  to  his  removal.  Bishops 
tuay  either  refuse  or  withdraw  a  license  from  a 
curate  at  their  own  pleasure. 

CURCHUS,  a  false  god  worshipped  among  the 
ancient  Prussians,  as  presiding  over  eating  and 
drinking.  The  people  offered  to  him  the  first-fruits 
of  their  harvest.  They  also  kept  a  fire  continually 
burning  in  honour  of  him,  and  built  a  new  statue  to 
him  every  year,  breaking  the  fonner  one  in  pieces. 

CURE  (Lat.  cura,  care),  the  care  of  souls,  a  term 
used  in  the  Church  of  England  to  denote  the  spiri- 
tual charge  of  a  parish,  and  sometimes  used  for  the 
parish  itself.     Tlie  cure  is  given  to  a  presentee  on 
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bBing  instituted  by  the  bishop,  wlien  he  says,  "  I  in- 
stitute or  appoint  thee  rector  of  such  a  cliuroli  with 
tlie  cure  of  souls."  He  is  not,  however,  complete 
incumbent  of  the  benetice  until  he  has  been  intluoted, 
or  has  received  what  the  canon  law  terms  "  corporal 
possession,"  on  which  he  is  entitled  to  tlie  tithes  and 
other  ecclesiastical  profits  arising  within  that  parish, 
and  has  the  cure  of  souls  living  and  residing  there. 

CUREOTIS,  the  third  day  of  the  festival  Apa- 
TURIA  (which  see),  celebrated  at  Athens.  On  this 
day  the  children  of  both  sexes  were  admitted  into 
their  phratriaj  or  tribes.  The  ceremony  consisted 
in  otiering  the  sacrifice  of  a  sheep  or  goat  for  each 
cliild,  and  if  any  one  opposed  the  reception  of  the 
clilld  into  the  phratria,  he  stated  the  case,  and  at 
the  same  time  led  away  the  victim  from  the  altar. 
If  no  objections  were  offered,  tlie  father  or  guardian 
was  bound  to  show  on  oath  that  the  cliild  was  the 
oll'spring  of  free-born  parents,  who  were  themselves 
citizens  of  Atliens.  The  reception  or  rejection  of 
the  child  was  decided  by  the  votes  of  the  phratores. 
If  the  result  was  favourable,  the  names  of  both  the 
father  and  the  child  were  entered  in  the  register  of 
the  phratria.  At  tlie  close  of  the  ceremony  the 
wine  and  the  flesh  of  the  victim  were  distributed, 
every  phrator  receiving  his  share. 

CURETES,  priests  of  Rhea  (which  see).  They 
are  connected  with  the  story  of  the  birth  and  con- 
cealment of  the  infant  Zeus  (which  see),  who  was 
intrusted  to  their  care.  They  are  sometimes  consid- 
ered as  identical  witli  the  Corybantes  (which  see). 

CURIA  (Ro-Misn),  a  collective  appellation  of  all 
the  authorities  in  Rome  which  exercise  the  rights 
and  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  Pope  as  iirst  bishop, 
superintendent,  and  pastor  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.    See  Congregations  (Romish). 

CURIAE.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  history  of 
Rome,  it  would  appear  that  the  citizens  proper  were 
divided  into  three  tribes,  each  of  which  consisted  of 
ten  curiie  or  wards,  thus  rendering  the  whole  num- 
ber of  the  curi.'e  thirty.  Each  of  these  curioe  had  a 
president  called  a  Carlo,  whose  ofKce  it  was  to  olH- 
ciate  as  a  priest.  The  thirty  curiones  or  priests  were 
presided  over  by  a  Carlo  Maxiinus  or  chief  priest. 

CURSE.     See  Anathema. 

CURSORES  ECCLESIyE  (Lat.  couriers  of  the 
church),  messengers,  as  Baronius  supposes,  employed 
in  the  early  Christian  church,  to  give  private  notice 
to  every  member,  wlien  and  where  meetings  for 
Divine  worship  were  to  be  held.  Ignatius  uses  the 
term,  but  in  a  very  dili'erent  meaning,  to  denote 
messengers  sent  from  one  country  to  another  ujion 
the  important  affairs  of  the  church. 

CURSUS  (Lat.  com-ses),  the  original  name  of  the 
Breviauy  (which  see)  in  the  Romish  church,  and 
the  same  term  was  used  to  denote  the  GalUcan  Li- 
turgy, which  was  used  in  the  British  churches  for  a 
long  period,  until  the  Roman  Litm'gy  c;mie  to  be 
employed. 

GUSTODES  ARCHIVORUM  (Lat.  keepers  of 


the  records),  identical  with  the  Ceimeli.\rchs 
(which  see). 

CUSTOS  ECCLESLE  (Lat.  keeper  of  tlie 
church),  a  name  sometimes  given  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries  to  the  Ostiarii  ( which  see ),  or 
doorkeejiers  iu  Christian  churches. 

CUTHEANS.    See  Samaritans. 

CUTTINGS  IN  THE  FLESH,  a  mode  of  ex- 
pressing intense  sorrow  for  the  loss  by  death  of  dear 
relatives,  which  obviously  must  have  been  frequently 
practised  in  very  ancient  times.  Hence  we  find 
distinct  prohibition  of  such  a  custom  in  the  law  of 
Moses.  Thus  Lev.  xix.  28,  "Ye  shall  not  make 
any  cuttings  in  your  flesh  for  the  dead,  nor  print  any 
marks  upon  you."  The  very  existence  of  such  a 
command  is  an  irrefragable  proof  that  this  practice, 
absurd  and  revoking  though  it  be,  must  have  been 
known  among  the  Israelites,  and  in  all  probability, 
therefore,  among  the  Egyptians  also,  with  whom 
they  had  so  long  dwelt.  It  was  customary  among 
ancient  idolaters  to  inflict  such  cuttings  upon  their 
own  bodies.  Thus  it  is  said  of  the  priests  of  Baal, 
1  Kings  xviii.  28,  '•  And  they  cried  aloud,  and  cut 
themselves  after  their  manner  with  knives  and  lan- 
cets, till  the  blood  gushed  out  upon  them."  The 
prophet  Jeremiah  also  refers  to  the  same  custom, 
xlviii.  .37,  "  For  every  head  shall  be  bald,  and  every 
beard  clipped  :  upon  all  the  hands  shall  be  cuttings, 
and  upon  the  loins  sackcloth;"  and  xvi.  6,  "Both 
the  great  and  the  small  shall  die  in  this  land :  they 
shall  not  be  buried,  neither  shall  men  lament  for 
them,  nor  cut  themselves,  nor  make  themselves  bald 
for  them."  Among  the  ancient  Romans  these  cut- 
tings appear  to  have  been  practised.  Thus,  as  Plu- 
tarch informs  us,  the  Bellonakii  (which  see)  offered 
sacrifices  to  the  goddess  of  war,  mingling  them  with 
their  own  blood.  Nor  is  the  barbarous  custom  yet 
abolished,  for  we  find  idolatrous  nations,  for  exam- 
ple, the  Hindus,  inflicting  voluntary  self-mutilations, 
imagining  thereby  to  appease  their  bloodthirsty 
deities.  Morier,  in  his  travels  in  Persia,  tells  us, 
that  when  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Ilossein 
is  celebrated,  the  most  violent  of  the  followers  of 
Ali,  the  father  of  Ilossein,  walk  about  the  streets 
almost  naked,  with  only  their  loins  covered,  and  their 
bodies  streaming  with  blood,  liy  the  voluntary  cuts 
which  they  liave  given  themselves,  either  as  acts  of 
love,  anguish,  or  mortification.  Mrs.  Meer  Hassan 
Ali,  in  lier  descripition  of  Mohammedanism  in  India, 
referring  to  the  same  fast  of  the  ilohurrum,  says,  "I 
have  even  witnessed  blood  issuing  from  the  breasts 
of  sturdy  men,  who  beat  tlienir.elves  simultaneously 
as  they  ejaculated  the  names  'Hassan!'  'Hossein!' 
for  ten  minutes,  and  occasionally  for  a  longer  period 
in  that  part  of  the  service  called  Mortem." 

The  same  barbarous  custom  is  found  among  the 
aborigines  of  Australia.  A  correspondent  of  the 
Melbourne  Argus  thus  describes  a  scene  of  this  kind 
which  he  himself  recently  witnessed  in  the  case  of  a 
dying  man :  "  His  wife,  the  bereaved  cue,  gave  evi 
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dence  of  imcoiitroUable  and  maddening  grief.  With 
liei'  nails  slie  tore  the  skin  oft'  her  cheeks  from  the 
eyes  do«ii\vards.  This  action  site  coiitinned  on  tlie 
.acerated  llesli  nntil  it  became  horrible  to  witness. 
An<in  she  would  seize  a  tomahawk  and  dash  it  with 
both  hands  a^'ainst  her  legs.  At  last  she  threw  her- 
self forward  as  if  to  catch  the  last  breath  of  her  dy- 
ing husband.  The  frantic  excitement  of  every  one 
increases;  the  self-inflicted  wounds  are  redoubled. 
The  man  is  dead.  The  body  is  stretched  out  before 
the  fire.  Instantaneously  each  man  ran  to  where  he 
had  been  placed,  and  began  stabbing  himself  in  the 
legs.  The  bowlings,  the  yellings,  and  wailings  of 
agonizing  grief,  which  accompanied  this  display, 
formed  certainly  the  most  imposing  death-dirge  that 
fancy  could  ever  have  imagined.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  three  nights  the  entire  bush  resounded  with 
their  wailings."     See  Mourning. 

CYAMITES,  a  mysterious  being  mentioned  by 
Pausanias,  who  was  considered  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
as  the  hero  of  beans,  and  was  worshipped  in  a  small 
temple  on  the  road  between  Athens  and  Eleusis. 

CYANE,  a  nymph  of  Sicily  in  ancient  times,  who 
was  believed  to  have  been  changed  tlirongh  grief  into 
a  well,  and  on  the  spot  an  annual  festival  was  held  by 
tlie  Syracusans,  in  the  course  of  which  a  bull  was 
sunk  into  the  well  as  a  sacritice. 

CYBELE.     See  Rhea. 

CYCLOPES  (Gr.  cyclon,  a  circle,  and  opa,  an  eye), 
fabulous  in  ancient  Greek  mythology.  They  wei-e 
three  in  number,  Arges,  Steropes,  and  Brontes,  each 
of  them  having  only  one  eye  in  his  forehead.  They 
were  sons  of  Uranus  and  Ge,  and  were  ranked  among 
tlie  Titans  who  were  cast  down  into  Tartarus  by 
tlieir  father  Zeus,  in  his  war  with  Cronus,  and  the 
Titans  deli\-ered  the  Cyclopes  from  Tartarus,  who, 
in  return  for  his  kindness,  became  the  ministers 
of  Zeus,  and  supplied  him  with  thunderbolts  and 
lightning,  but  were  afterwards  killed  by  Apollo. 
The  Cyclopes,  as  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  of  Ho- 
mer, were  shepherds  of  gigantic  stature,  and  of  can- 
nibal propensities,  who  inliabited  caves  in  Sicily, 
the  chief  of  them  being  Polyphemus,  who  had  only 
one  eye  situated  on  his  forehead.  According  to  the 
later  writers,  the  Cyclopes  were  assistants  of  Hephmis- 
tus  or  Villain,  who  dwelt  under  Mount  -'"Etna  in 
Sicily,  where  they  employed  themselves  in  busily 
forging  armour  for  gods  and  heroes.  Some  accounts 
treat  them  as  skilful  archilects,  and  accordingly,  we 
find  Cyclo]iean  walls  spoken  of  to  describe  various 
gigantic  mural  structures,  which  are  still  fomid  in 
several  parts  of  Greece  and  Italy.  Tt  is  dillicuU  to 
ascertain  what  is  the  preci.se  mythical  meaning  of 
the  Cyclopes.  Plato  regards  them  as  intended  to 
represent  men  in  their  savage  uncultivated  state,  but 
it  is  far  more  likely  that  they  were  types  of  certain 
powers  or  energies  of  nature,  indicated  by  volcanoes 
and  earthquakes. 

CYC.Nl-S,  a  son  of  Apulln  by  Tliyria,  who  was 
along  with  hi*  mother  changed  into  a  swan.     -An- 


other mythical  personage  of  this  name  is  mentioned 
in  the  ancient  classical  writers,  as  having  been  the 
son  of  Poseidon  or  Neptune,  and  a  third  as  the  son 
of  Ares  or  Mars,  and  Pelopia. 

CYDON'IA,  a  .surname  of  Atlenri,  under  which 
she  was  worshipped  at  Plu-ixa  in  Elis. 

CYLLENIUS,  a  surname  of  Hermes,  derived  from 
Mount  Cvllone  in  Arcadia,  where  he  was  worshipped 
and  had  a  tem|}le. 

CYNICS,  a  school  of  ancient  jihilosophy  among 
the  Greeks.  It  was  founded  by  Antisthencs  about  the 
year  R.  C.  380.  The  characteristic  principle  lield  by 
the  C)niics  was,  that  virtue  consisted  of  a  proud  in 
dependence  of  all  outward  things.  Diogenes  was  a 
fit  representative  of  this  principle.  ^Vor!dly  plea- 
sures and  honours  of  every  kind  were  utterly  de- 
spised, and  even  the  ordinary  civilities  of  life  were 
set  at  nought.  Hence,  probably,  the  name  Cynics, 
from  the  Greek  cyan,  cynos.  a  dog,  as  their  rude,  un- 
civil deportment  was  fitted  to  remind  one  of  the 
snarling  of  a  dog.  Tlie  views  inculcated  by  this 
scliool  were  a  caricature  of  the  ethical  opinions  of  So- 
crates, who  taught  that  the  end  of  man  was  to  live  vir- 
tuously, while  the  Cynics,  carr.ing  out  the  principle 
to  the  most  absurd  extravagance,  wished  that  man 
sliould  set  nothing  else  before  hini  but  naked  virtue, 
trampling  under  foot  all  the  subordinate  feelings  and 
proprieties  which  go  to  form  the  essential  drapery,  if 
not  the  essence,  of  virtue. 

CYNOCEPHALUS  (Gr.  cyon,  a  dog,  and  cephi- 
los,  a  head),  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  ancient 
Egyptian  deity  Anubis  (which  see),  as  being  repre- 
sented in  the  shape  of  a  man  with  a  dog's  head. 

CYNOSUR.\,  a  nymph  of  Mount  Ida,  and  one  of 
the  nurses  of  the  infant  Zeus,  who  afterwards  re- 
warded her  services  by  [ilacing  her  among  the  stars. 

CYNTHIA,  a  surname  of  Artemis,  derived  from 
Mount  Cynthus,  in  the  island  of  Deles,  where  she 
was  born. 

CYNTHIUS,  a  surname  of  A}ioUo,  from  Cyn- 
thus in  Delos,  which  was  his  birth-place. 

CYRENAICS,  one  of  the  schools  of  ancient  Greek 
philosophy.  It  was  founded  by  Aristippus  of  Cy- 
reiie,  who  flourished  about  n.  c.  .S80.  The  Socratic 
doctrine,  which  formed  the  starting  point  of  this 
school,  was,  that  all  pliilosophy  is  of  a  practical 
character,  and  has  as  it.s  ultimate  object  the  happi- 
ness of  man.  It  rejected  all  idea  of  duty,  or  what 
ought  to  be  done  from  its  abstract  rightness,  and  re- 
garded virtue  as  enjoyment,  or  what  ought  to  be 
done  because  it  contributes  to  our  immediate  satis- 
faction or  happiness.  Virtue,  therefore,  was  to  be 
valued,  in  the  estimation  of  Arislijiiius  and  his  school, 
as  being  pproductive  of  pleasure,  which  was  the  chief 
object  at  which  man  ought  to  aim.  IIa])i)ine.ss  is  with 
him  not  dilVerent  from  pleasure,  but  ie  merely  the 
Slim  of  pleasures,  past,  present,  and  future.  Every 
tiling  was  to  be  prized  according  to  the  amount  of 
enjoyment  which  it  gives.  The  basest  pleasures, 
therefore,  were,  in  the  view  of  the  Cyrenaics,  on  a 
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footing  with  the  most  lionoumblR,  provided  they  im- 
parted ill!  equal  amount  of  enjoyment.  Such  doc- 
trines were  felt  even  among  Pagans  to  be  dangerous. 
One  of  the  most  noted  teachers  of  this  school,  Ile- 
gesias,  was  prohibited  from  lectiu'ing,  lest  imbibing 
Ins  senthnents  they  should  put  an  end  to  their  ex- 
istence by  their  own  hands,  in  order  to  escape  from 
tlie  pleasures  of  a  life  so  greatly  overbalanced  by 
pains. 

C'YRENE,  a  mythical  person  beloved  by  Apollo, 
who  carried  her  from  Mount  Pelion  to  Libya,  where 
she  gave  name  to  Cyrene. 


CYRIL  (St.,  Liturgy  of),  one  of  the  twelve  Li-    ' 
turgies  contained  in  the  Missal  of  the  Maronites 
(which  see),  printed  at  Rome  in  1502. 

CYRILLIANS,  a  name  applied  by  the  Nesto- 
RIANS  (which  see),  in  the  fifth  centuiy,  to  the  ortho- 
dox Christians,  in  consequence  of  Cyril,  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  being  the  chief  opponent  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Nestoriiis. 

CYTIIERA,  a  surname  of  Aphrodite,  deri\  ed  from 
the  tov.n  of  Cythera  in  Crete,  or  from  the  island  of 
Cythera  in  tlie  iEgean  Sea,  where  she  had  a  cele- 
brated temple. 
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DABAIBA,  an  idol  formerly  worshipped  at  Pan- 
ama in  South  America,  to  which  slaves  were  sac- 
riticed.  This  goddess  was  considered  as  havuig  at 
one  time  been  a  native  of  earth,  who,  on  account  of 
her  virtues,  was  exalted  to  heaven  at  her  death,  and 
received  the  name  of  the  mother  of  God.  Thunder 
and  lightning  were  regarded  as  an  expression  of  her 
anger. 

DABIS,  a  deity  among  the  Japanese,  of  whom 
there  is  an  i»nnen>e  statue,  made  of  brass,  to 
wlioni  they  offer  licentious  and  indecent  worship  once 
e\'ery  month.  He  is  thought  to  be  the  same  with 
DAinoTii  (whicli  see). 

DACTYLI  ID/EI,  fabulous  beings  who  dwelt 
on  Mount  Ida  in  Phrygia,  who  were  concerned  in 
tlie  worship  of  Rhea.  Sometimes  they  are  confounded 
with  the  Caheiii,  Carete<,  and  Conjhcudes.  They 
were  believed  to  have  discovered  iron  and  the  art  of 
working  it.  The  utmost  diti'erence  of  opinion  ex- 
isted as  to  their  number,  some  reckoning  them  three, 
others  five,  ten,  and  even  as  high  as  a  hundred. 
Their  name  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  dahtidos,  a  ringer,  there  being  ten  of  them, 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  lingers  on  the  hand. 
Tlieir  habitation  is  placed  by  some  writers  on  Ida  in 
Crete,  and  they  are  even  regarded  as  tlie  earliest  in- 
habitants of  that  island,  where  they  discovered  iron 
on  .Mount  Berecynthus.  The  Dactyls  seem,  indeed, 
to  be  mythical  representatives  of  the  tirst  discoverers 
of  iron,  and  of  tlie  art  of  smelting  it  by  means  of  fire. 

DACTYLOMANCY  (Gr.  diM-tidnn,  a  ring,  and 
inanteia,  divination),  a  kind  of  divination  which  had 
its  origin  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  was  after- 
wards adopted  by  the  Romans.  It  was  performed 
by  suspending  a  ring  from  a  Ihie  thread  over  a  roinid 
table,  on  the  edge  of  wliich  were  marked  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet.  When  tlie  vibration  of  the  ring 
had  ceased,  the  letters  over  which  the  ring  happened 


to  hang,  when  Joined  together,  gave  the  answer.  We 
read  also  in  ancient  story  of  Gyges,  whose  enchanted 
ring,  when  he  turned  it  towards  the  palm  of  his 
hand,  possessed  the  power  of  rendering  him  invisi- 
ble.    See  Divinatio.v. 

DADU  PANT  HIS,  one  of  the  Vaishiiava  sects 
in  Hindustan.  It  had  its  origin  from  Dadu,  a  cot- 
ton-cleaner by  profession,  wlio,  has'ing  been  admon- 
ished by  a  voice  from  heaven  to  devote  liimself  to  a 
religious  life,  retired  with  that  view  to  Baherana 
mountain,  where,  after  some  time,  he  disappeared, 
and  no  traces  of  him  could  be  found.  His  followers 
believed  him  to  have  been  absorbed  into  the  Deity. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  Hourished  about  A.  D.  1600. 
The  followers  of  Dadu  wear  no  peculiar  mark  on 
the  forehead,  but  cany  a  rosary,  and  are  further 
distinguished  by  a  roimd  white  cap  according  to 
some,  but,  according  to  others,  one  with  four  cor- 
ners, and  a  Hap  hanging  down  behind.  This  cap  each 
man  is  required  to  manufactiu-e  for  himself. 

The  Dadu  Pant'his  are  divided  into  three  classes: 
1.  the  Vira/das,  religious  characters  who  go  bare- 
headed, and  liave  but  one  garment  and  one  water- 
pot.  2.  The  Naya.i,  who  carry  arms,  which  they  are 
ready  to  use  for  hire ;  and  amongst  the  Hindu 
princes  they  have  been  considered  as  good  soldiers. 
3.  The  Bkte)-  Dhnris,  who  follow  the  usual  occupa- 
tions of  ordinary  life.  This  last  class  is  further  sub- 
divided, and  the  chief  branches  form  rifty-two  divi- 
sions, the  pecuHaritios  of  which  have  not  been  ascer- 
tained. The  Dadu  I'ant'his  are  accustomed  to  bum 
their  dead  at  early  dawn,  but  in  some  cases  the  bo- 
dies are  exposed  in  an  open  field  or  desert  place,  to 
be  devoured  by  beasts  and  birds  of  prey,  lest  insect 
life  might  be  destroyed,  wliidi  is  liable  to  happen 
when  the  body  is  laid  on  a  funeral  pile.  This  sect, 
in  its  three  above-noted  classes,  is  said  to  be  very 
numerous  in   Marwar    and   Ajnieer.       Their  chief 
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I  place  of  worship  is  at  Naraiva,  where  tlie  bed  of 
DiiJu  and  tlic  eoUection  of  the  texts  of  the  sect  are 
preserved  and  worsliipped,  wliile  a  small  building 
on  the  hill  Baherana  marks  the  place  of  his  disap- 
pearance. A  inela  or  fair  is  held  annually  from 
the  day  of  new  moon  to  that  of  full  moon,  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  at  Xaraina.  The  sect  maintain  a 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  Kabir  Pant'his  (which 
see),  and  are  frequent  visitors  at  the  Chaura  at  Be- 
nares. 

DADUCHI,  the  torch  bearers  in  the  Eleusi- 
nian  mi/sten'es,  whose  duty  it  was,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Hierophant,  to  ofler  prayers  and  sing  hymns 
to  Ceres  and  Proserpine.  They  wore  diadems,  and 
are  considered  generally  to  represent  mythically  the 
sun.  They  passed  the  lighted  torch  from  hand  to 
hand,  in  commemoration  of  Ceres  searching  for  her 
daughter  Proseqiine  by  tlie  light  of  a  torch,  which 
she  had  kindled  at  the  fires  of  .Etna. 

DyEDALA,  two  festivals  in  honour  of  Hera,  ce- 
lebrated ill  Bceotia.  Pausanias  describes  their  ori- 
gin as  having  been  derived  from  the  following  cir- 
cumstances. A  quarrel  having  arisen  between  Zeus 
and  Hera,  the  latter  fled  to  Euba\a,  whence  she  could 
not  be  porsu.ided  to  return,  until  her  husband  adopted 
the  expedient  of  proeiu-ing  a  wooden  statue,  which 
he  dressed  and  placed  in  a  chariot,  pretending  that 
it  was  a  young  virgin  whom  he  was  about  to  marry. 
The  scheme  was  successful,  for  Hera's  jealousy  be- 
ing excited,  she  hastily  found  her  way  to  the  home 
of  her  husband,  and  on  learning  tlie  nature  and  de- 
sign of  the  device,  she  became  reconciled  to  Zeus. 
The  Plat.'eans,  accordingly,  instituted  a  greater  and 
a  lesser  festival,  both  of  which  were  called  Da;dala, 
a  name  given  in  ancient  times  to  statues  and  other 
works  of  human  ingenuity  and  skill.  The  lesser 
festival  was  celebrated  by  the  PIat;eans  alone  at  Alal- 
comene,  the  largest  oak -grove  in  Bceotia.  In  this 
forest  they  exposed  to  the  air  pieces  of  boiled  meat, 
which  attracted  crows,  and  the  people  watching  on 
what  trees  the  birds  perched,  these  were  forthwith 
cut  down,  and  converted  into  wooden  statues  or  dm- 
ihihi.  The  greater  festival,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
was  by  far  the  more  important  of  the  two,  and 
brought  together  a  larger  number  of  people,  was 
celebrated  every  sixty  years.  The  ceremony  was 
not  observed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Platsea  alone,  or 
even  of  Boootia,  but  by  people  drawn  from  all  the 
cities  of  Greece.  On  this  occasion,  also,  the  festi- 
val was  of  a  peculiarly  popular  description.  The 
ceremony  commenced  with  the  erection  of  an  altar 
on  Mount  Cithaeron,  constructed  of  square  pieces  of 
wood.  A  statue  of  a  female,  designed  to  represent 
Hera,  was  then  mounted  on  a  chariot,  and  led  for- 
ward in  procession,  a  young  woman  leading  the  way, 
who  was  attired  like  a  bride,  and  the  Bccotians  follow- 
ing in  an  order  regulated  by  lot.  On  their  arrival  o.t 
the  sacred  s])0t,  a  quantity  of  wood  was  ])iled  upon 
the  altar,  and  e.ich  cily,  as  well  as  wealthy  indi\i- 
duals,  offered  a  heifer  to  Ilera,  and  a  bull  to  Zeus. 


The  people  of  more  limited  means  contented  them- 
selves with  sacriticing  sheep.  Wine  and  incense  in 
great  abundance  were  placed  upon  the  altar  along 
with  the  victims,  and  twelve  wooden  statues  were, 
at  the  same  time,  laid  upon  the  smoking  pile,  which 
w.-xs  allowed  to  bum  until  both  victims  and  altar  were 
wholly  consumed.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  .satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  these  Grecian  festivals,  but  Plu- 
tarch, who  wrote  a  work  upon  the  subject,  considers 
the  whole  ceremonies  as  a  mythical  representation  of 
physical  disturbances  in  the  elements  to  which  Bceo- 
tia had  at  one  time  been  subject,  although,  in  course 
of  time,  it  had  been  delivered  from  tlieni. 

D/EDALUS,  a  mythical  person  among  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  said  by  some  to  be  of  Athenian,  by 
others  of  Cretan,  origin.  He  seems  to  have  excelled  in 
sculpture,  and  his  sister's  son,  Perdix,  to  whom  he 
had  given  lessons  in  the  art,  having  risen  to  higher 
reputation  than  liimself,  he  killed  him  through  envy. 
For  this  crime  Daedalus  was  sentenced  to  death  by 
the  Areiopagus,  and  to  escape  pmiishment  he  fled  to 
Crete.  Here  he  soon  acquired  great  fame  as  a  sculp- 
tor, havmg  constructed  a  wooden  cow  for  Pasiphae, 
and  the  labyrinth  at  Cnossus  in  which  the  Minotaur 
was  kept.  Jlinos,  the  king  of  Crete,  being  disple.ised 
with  the  conduct  of  Dtedalus,  imprisoned  him  ;  but 
he  was  set  at  liberty  by  Pasiphae,  and  finding  no 
other  means  of  escaping  from  Crete,  he  procured 
wings  for  himself  and  his  sou  Icarus,  which  were 
fastened  on  their  bodies  with  wax.  By  this  means 
Doedalus  succeeded  in  crossing  the  jEgcan  Sea,  but 
Icarus,  liaving  taken  a  loftier  flight  than  his  father, 
went  so  near  the  sun  that  the  wax  melted,  and  he 
fell  into  that  part  of  the  iEgean  which,  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, received  the  name  of  the  Icarian  Sea. 
Jleanwhile  Daedalus  took  refuge  in  Sicily,  where, 
under  the  protection  of  Coctilus,  king  of  the  Sicani, 
he  prosecuted  his  favourite  ar;  with  remarkable  suc- 
cess. He  seems  afterwards  to  have  resided  in  Sar- 
dinia, and  Diodorus  Siculus  mentions  him  as  having 
executed  works  in  Egypt,  and  acquired  so  great  re- 
no^^^l  that  he  was  worshipped  in  that  country  as  a 
god.  The  mythical  meaning  of  this  strange  stoiy  is 
probably  to  bo  found  in  the  invention  and  progress 
of  the  line  arts,  particularly  the  arts  of  sculpture  and 
architecture,  and  the  order  in  which  they  passed  from 
one  country  to  another.  The  material  of  which 
Diedalus  wrought  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  his  works,  was  not  stone  but  wood.  It  is  some- 
what remarkable,  that  the  earliest  works  of  art  which 
were  attributed  to  the  gods,  received  the  name  of 
(ktdula,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  earliest  car\ed 
images  would  be  of  wood  wrought  into  some  shape 
or  other  designed  to  represent  a  god. 

DAEIRA  (Gr.  the  knowing),  a  female  divinity 
connected  with  the  Eli;usinian  Mysterif-S  (which 
see).  She  is  described  by  Pausanias  as  the  daugh- 
ter of  Oce.anus,  and  mother  of  Eleusis.  Some  have 
regarded  her  as  idenliciil  with  Aphroditt,  Deiiicia;  or 
Hera, 
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D.EMONS.     See  Demons. 

DA'GOBA.  a  conical  erection  siinnoMiitint;  le- 
lies  among  the  Budliists.  Tlie  name  is  said  bv  J[r. 
Hardy  to  be  derived  from  d.<.  dritii.  or  dh.^tii,  an  osse- 
ous relic,  and  gebaov  garbha,  tlie  womb.  These  bnild- 
ings  are  sometimes  of  immense  height,  of  circidar 
form,  and  composed  of  stone  or  l.irick,  faced  with 
stone  or  stucco.  They  are  built  upon  a  platform, 
which  again  rests  upon  a  natural  or  artificial  eleva- 
tion, which  is  usually  reached  bv  a  flight  of  steps. 
Tlie  utmost  respect  is  felt  for  dagobas  among  the 
Budhists,  chiefly  because  they  contain  relics  of  diiVer- 
ent  kinds.  Professor  Wilson,  in  his  '  Ariana  Anti- 
qua,'  thus  describes  the  ordinary  contents  of  a  d^goba  : 
'•  The  most  conspicuous  objects  are,  in  general,  ves- 
sels of  stone  or  metal ;  they  are  of  various  shapes 
and  sizes  ;  some  of  them  have  been  fabricated  on  a 
lathe.  They  commonly  contain  a  silver  box  or  cas- 
ket, and  within  that,  or  sometimes  by  itself,  a  casket 
of  gold.  Tin's  is  sometimes  curiously  wrought.  One 
found  by  Mr.  Masson  at  Deh  Bimar.in  is  chased  witli 
a  double  series  of  four  figures,  representing  Gautama 
in  the  act  of  preaching ;  a  mendicant  is  on  his  right, 
a  lay-follower  on  his  left,  and  behind  the  latter  a 
female  disciple  ;  they  stand  under  arched  niches  rest- 
ing on  pillars,  and  between  the  arches  is  a  bird ;  a 
row  of  rubies  is  set  round  the  upper  and  lower  edge 
of  the  vessel,  and  the  bottom  is  also  chased  with  the 
leaves  of  the  lotus  :  the  vase  had  no  co\'er.  Within 
these  vessels,  or  sometimes  in  the  cell  in  which  tliey 
are  placed,  are  found  small  pearls,  gold  buttons,  gold 
ornaments  and  rings,  beads,  pieces  of  white  and  col- 
oured glass  and  crystal,  pieces  of  clay  or  stone  with 
impressions  of  figures,  bits  of  bone,  .and  teeth  of  ani- 
mals of  the  ass  and  goat  species,  pieces  of  cloth,  and 
folds  of  the  Tuz  or  Bluirj  leaf,  or  rather  the  bark  of 
a  kind  of  birch  on  which  the  Hindus  formerly  wrote  ; 
and  these  pieces  bear  sometimes  characters  which 
may  be  termed  Bactrian  :  but  they  are  in  too  fragile 
and  decayed  a  state  to  admit  of  being  unfolded  or 
re.ad.  Similar  characters  are  also  found  superficially 
scratched  upon  the  stone,  or  dotted  upon  the  metal 
vessels.  In  one  inst.ance  they  were  found  traced 
upon  the  stone  with  ink.  Within  some  of  the  ves- 
sels was  also  found  a  iicpiid,  which  upon  exposure 
rapidly  evaporated,  leaving  a  brown  sediment,  whicli 
was  analysed  by  Jlr.  Prinsep.  and  oti'ered  some  traces 
of  animal  and  vegetable  matters." 

The  principal  dfCgobas  in  Ceylon,  as  we  learn  from 
^fr.  Hardy,  are  at  Aiiuradliapura,  and  it  would  ap- 
pear that  it  was  accounted  a  ceremony  of  great  im- 
jjortance  among  the  ancient  ascetics  to  walk  round 
one  of  these  sacred  structures.  It  is  regarded  by 
the  Hindu  Bralnnans  as  a  most  meritorious  walk  to 
circumambulate  a  temple,  raising  the  ])er.son  who 
performs  this  [lions  act  to  a  place  in  the  heaven  of 
the  god  or  goddess  to  whom  the  tcmjile  belongs.  The 
Ne|iaulese  also  account  it  one  of  the  most  devout 
employments  in  which  a  Biidhist  can  be  engaged  to 
march  round  a  dagoba,  repeating  mental  prayers,  and 
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holding  in  his  right  hand  a  small  cylisider  fixed  ujion 
the  upper  end  of  a  short  statl'  or  handle,  wdiich  he 
keeps  in  perpetu.al  revolution.  The  reverence  in 
which  these  structures  are  held  is  thus  noticed  by 
j\Ir.  Hardy,  in  his  deeply  interesting  and  valuable 
work,  entitled  '  Kastcrn  Monachism:'  "Any  mark 
of  disrespect  to  the  dagoba  is  regarded  as  being  highly 
crimiuiil,  whilst  a  contrary  course  is  equally  deserv- 
ing of  reward.  Wlien  El.aro,  one  of  the  Jlalabav 
sovereigns,  who  reigned  in  Ceylon  F..  c.  205,  was  one 
day  riding  in  his  chariot,  the  yoke-bar  accidentally 
struck  one  of  these  edifices,  and  displaced  some  of 
the  stones.  The  priests  in  attendance  reproached 
him  for  the  act ;  but  the  monarch  immediately  de- 
scended to  the  ground,  and  prostrating  himself  in  the 
street,  said  that  they  might  take  off  his  head  with 
th.e  wheel  of  his  carri.ige.  But  the  priests  replied, 
'  Great  king  !  our  divine  teacher  delights  not  in  tor- 
ture ;  repair  the  ddgoba.'  For  the  purpose  of  re- 
placing the  fifteen  stones  that  had  been  dislodged, 
Elaro  bestowed  15,000  of  the  silver  coins  called  ka- 
hapana.  Two  women  who  had  worked  for  hire  at 
the  erection  of  the  great  d.'tgoba  by  Dutugamini  were 
for  this  meritorious  act  born  in  Tawutisa.  The  le- 
gend informs  us  that  on  a  subsequent  occasion  they 
went  to  worship  at  the  same  place,  when  the  radiance 
emanating  fi'om  their  persons  was  so  great  that  it 
filled  the  whole  of  Ceylon." 

The  ground  on  which  a  d,<goba  is  held  in  so  high 
est'.mation  is  simply  because  it  contains  relics  which 
have  from  remote  times  been  worshipped  by  the 
Budhists.  As  far  back  as  the  fourth  century,  Fa 
Ilian,  a  Chinese  traveller,  mentiims  such  a  practice 
as  then  prevailing.  "  The  bones  of  Gotama,  the 
garments  he  used,  the  utensils  he  used,  and  the  lad- 
der by  which  he  ^•isited  heaven,  were  worshipped  by 
munbers  of  devout  pilgrims ;  and  happy  did  the 
country  consider  itself  that  retained  one  of  these 
precious  remains."  The  most  celebrated  relic  which 
is  still  to  be  found  among  the  worsliippers  of  Gotama 
Budha  is  the  Dalada'  (which  see).  To  make  a 
present  or  offering  to  a  d.^Cgoba  is  viewed  as  an  act 
of  the  highest  virtue,  which  will  be  rewarded  both 
in  this  world  and  the  next,  and  will  lead  to  the  at- 
tainment of  KiriumM  or  annihilation.  Biullia  himself 
declared  while  on  earth,  "  Though  neitlier  flowers 
nor  anything  else  should  be  ofiered.  yet  if  any  one 
will  look  with  a  pleasant  mind  at  a  d:igoba  or  the 
court  of  the  bi5-free,  he  will  undoubtedly  be  bon>  in 
a  De'\v.\-loka  (which  see);  it  is  unneces.sary  to  say 
that  he  who  sweeps  these  sacred  jilaees,  or  makes 
o.'5'erings  to  tliem,  will  liave  an  equal  reward  ;  fur- 
tliermore,  should  any  one  die  on  his  w.ay  to  make  an 
offering  to  a  d.agoba,  he  also  will  receive  the  blessed- 
ness of  the  Dewa-lokas."  Some  dagobas  are  alleged 
to  have  the  power  of  working  miracles,  but  this  pri\i- 
lege  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  those  which 
have  been  built  in  honour  of  the  ntJuits,  or  beings  who 
are  free  from  all  evil  desire,  and  p.ossess  supernatural 
powers. 

3  a 
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DAGON',  a  great  god  of  the  I'liilistiiics  mention- 
ed in  the  Bible.  He  is  i-epresonted  in  1  Sam.  v.  4, 
as  liaving  the  face  and  anns  of  a  man,  and  tlie  body 
of  a  tisli.  The  temple  of  Dagon  at  Gaza  is  deseribed 
in  Jndg.  xvi.  27,  as  having  been  so  niagniliceiit  and 
large  that  on  the  roof  of  it  stood  about  3,000  men  and 
women.  This  deity  must  have  had  worsliip  ofTered 
him  till  a  late  period,  as  we  find  a  ]}eth-Da.;on,  or 
temple  of  Dagon,  mentioned  in  the  First  Book  of 
Maccabees.  SanL-honiathon  interprets  the  word  to 
mean  bread-corn,  and  alleges  him  to  have  been  tlie 
sou  of  Uranns,  and  the  inventor  of  bread-eorn  and 
the  plough.  Some  regard  Noah,  who  was  a  Imsband- 
man,  as  represented  by  Dagon.  Great  difi'erenee  of 
opinion  has  e.\isted  among  authors  as  to  the  god,  or, 
the  word  being  also  feminine,  the  goddess  indicated 
by  the  Pliilisline  idol.  Sometimes  it  received  the 
name  of  Dercfto,  and  at  other  times  of  Atcrrjatis. 
Herodotus  compares  Dagon  to  the  goddess  Venus. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Jews,  from  their  vicinity 
to  the  country  of  the  Philistines,  ma}'  have  fallen 
into  the  worship  of  this  idol.  Selden  conjectures 
that  the  god  Cannes  worshipped  by  the  Babylonians 
Njas  identical  with  the  Dagon  of  the  Phoenicians. 
Berosus,  quoted  by  Eusebius,  .says,  that  this  Cannes 
had  the  body  of  a  tish,  and  lielow  the  head  placed 
upon  the  body,  another  head  of  a  man  which  came 
out  from  under  ihe  head  of  the  tish.  He  had  like- 
wise a  man's  feet  coming  from  under  the  tail  of  the 
fish,  and  a  human  voice.  This  monster,  the  same 
ancient  author  says,  came  every  mnruing  out  of  the 
sea,  went  to  Babylon,  and  taught  men  arts  and 
sciences,  returning  every  evening  to  its  ocean-home. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  Dagon  was  a  male  god 
at  Ashdod,  but  a  female  at  Ascalon,  where  she  had  a 
magnificent  temple,  and  was  called  Durceto  or  Diire, 
being  identical  also  with  Atevgatis  the  Svrian  goddess. 
The  .Jewish  writers  generally  agree  in  deriving  the 
word  Dagon  fi;om  dwj,  the  Hebrew  word  for  a  fish, 
and  that,  like  the  Tritons,  the  idol  was  half  man, 
half  fish.  Abarbanel  and  Jarchi,  however,  seem  to 
hint  that  the  whole  statue  of  Dagon  was  the  figure 
of  a  fish,  except  his  hands  and  feet,  which  had  a 
human  shape.  It  is  remarkable  that  Layard,  in  his 
recent  researches  in  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  discovered 
in  the  course  of  liis  excavations  a  statue  evidently  of 
a  deity,  the  upper  portion  being  in  human  shape, 
and  the  lower  in  the  shape  of  a  fish,  thus  confirming 
the  idea  that  the  same  gods  were  worshipped  among 
the  Assyrians  and  Chaldeans  as  among  the  IMneni- 
cians.  .luricu,  in  Ins  ingenious  ami  learned  '  His- 
tory of  the  Doctrines  and  Worships  of  the  Church,' 
endeavours  to  jirove  that  Dagon  was  no  other  than 
th(^  Phienician  Neptune.  The  arguments  in  support 
ot'  this  opinion  he  thus  briefly  states :  "His  sliape 
of  a  fish  is  .'I  demimstration  of  it ;  for  1  see  no  reason 
why  they  should  give  the  figinv  of  a  fish  to  a  celes- 
tial god.  The  name  of  Dagon,  that  signifies  a  fish, 
is  another  proof  of  it ;  for  fishes  are  the  chief  sub- 
iectp  of  Neptune,  and  his  l)iiiTnwiiig  his  name  from 


them  is  no  wonder.  In  short,  Jis  it  is  rational  tc 
presume  tliat  the  Pha'nicians  had  a  Neptune,  as  well 
as  a  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  Pluto,  so  we  can  find  him 
by  no  otlier  name  than  that  of  Dagon.  It  is  true, 
there  were  other  marine  gods,  which  might  be  re- 
presented in  the  same  manner.  But  this  Dagon 
seems  to  be  the  king  of  them  all ;  for  we  find  by  the 
hi.story  of  Samson,  that  he  was  looked  upon  bv  the 
Philistines  as  the  great  god,  who  had  delivered  up 
Samson  unto  them.  Accordingly,  in  the  history  of 
the  ark  and  Dagon,  he  is  abs(jhitely  called  the  god 
of  the  Philistines,  'Dagon  our  god.'  Had  he  been  of 
the  inferior  gods,  it  is  not  like  they  would  have  done 
so  much  homage  to  him."  Bochart  supposes  Dagon 
to  have  been  Japhet,  the  son  of  Noah,  and  that  the 
government  of  the  sea  was  bestowed  upon  him,  be- 
cause his  allotment  and  that  of  his  posterity  was  in 
the  islands,  peninsulas,  and  lands  beyond  the  sea, 
that  is,  in  Kiu'ope. 

D.\1I0MEY  (Religion  of).  The  country  whose 
religion  falls  to  be  sketched  in  this  article,  forms  a 
kingdom  of  considerable  extent  in  the  interior  of 
Western  Africa,  behind  the  Slave  Coast.  One  grand 
point  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  centre  of  the 
whole  religious,  and  indeed  political  sy.sfcm  of  the 
people  of  Dahomey  is  superstitious  veneration  for 
the  person  of  their  monarch,  whom  they  look  upon 
as  a  superior  being,  nay,  almost  a  divinity.  So  nnich 
is  this  idolatrous  feeling  encouraged  by  the  govern- 
ment, that  it  is  accounted  criminal  to  believe  that 
the  king  of  Dahomey  eats,  drinks,  and  sleeps  like 
ordinary  mortals.  His  meals  are  always  taken  to  a 
secret  place,  and  any  man  that  has  the  misfortune  or 
the  temerity  to  cast  his  eyes  upon  him  in  the  act,  is 
put  to  death.  If  the  king  drinks  in  public,  which  is 
done  on  some  extraordinary  occasions,  his  ]ierson  is 
concealed  by  having  a  curtain  held  up  before  him, 
during  which  time  the  people  prostrate  themselves, 
and  afterwards  shout  and  cheer  at  the  very  top  of 
their  voices.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  orders  of 
the  sovereign,  however  tyrannical  and  unjust,  are 
obeyed  with  the  most  implicit  submission,  no  one 
daring  to  resist  the  will  of  a  ruler  wliom  they  believe 
to  be  invested  with  almost  Divine  attributes. 

In  this,  as  in  all  the  otlier  parts  of  Western  Africa, 
Fetish  Worship  (which  see)  prevails,  the  fetish  or 
imaginary  god  of  Dahomey  being  the  leopard,  which 
is  accounted  so  sacred,  that  if  any  person  should  kill 
one  of  these  animals,  he  is  inslaiitly  oti'ercd  \\\>  in  sac'ri- 
ticc  to  the  olVended  deity.  The  leopard  is  regarded  as 
rejiresentiug  the  Supreme,  invisible  god  "Seh,"  and 
worshipped  with  great  reverence  by  the  people. 
Another  object  of  worship  is  "Sob,"  the  deity  of 
thunder  and  lightning.  Sacrifices  are  ot!'ercd  of  dif- 
ferent kinds.  The  cerenKMiies  practised  in  ihe  sacri- 
fice of  a  bullock,  arc  thus  detaileil  by  Mr.  Forbes  in 
his  'Dahomey  and  the  D.nhomans:.  "The  priests 
and  priestesses  (the  highest  of  the  land,  for  the  Da- 
homan  proverb  has  it  that  the  poor  are  never  piriesfs) 
assemble  within  a  ring,  in  a  public  scpiare ;  a  band 
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of  iliscordaiu  music  attends;  and  after  arranging  tlie 
emblems  of  their  religion,  and  the  articles  carried  in 
religious  processions,  such  as  banners,  spears,  tripods, 
and  vessels  holding  bones,  skulls,  congealed  blood, 
and  other  barbarous  trophies,  they  dance,  sing,  and 
drink  until  sufficiently  excited  The  animals  are 
next  produced,  aud  decapitated  by  the  male  [iriests, 
wi\h  large  chop]ier-knives.  The  altars  are  washed 
with  tlie  blood  caught  in  basins ;  the  rest  is  taken 
roLuid  by  the  priests  and  priestesses,  who,  as  Moses 
commanded  the  elders  of  Israel  (B.C.  1491),  'strike 
the  lintel  aud  tnn  side  posts'  of  all  the  houses  of  the 
devotee-,  'with  the  blood  that  is  in  the  basin.'  The 
turkey  buzzards  swarm  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
with  the  familiarity  of  their  nature  gorge  on  the 
mangled  carcase  as  it  is  cut  in  pieces.  The  meat  is 
next  cooked,  and  distributed  among  the  priests  ;  por- 
tions being  set  aside  to  feed  the  s]iirits  of  the  de- 
parted and  the  fetishes.  After  the  sacrifice  the 
priesthood  again  commence  dancing,  singing,  and 
drinking;  men,  women,  and  children,  grovelling  in 
the  dirt,  every  now  and  then  receiving  the  touch  and 
blessing  of  these  enthusiasts." 

As  appears  from  this  quotation,  the  Dahoman 
priesthood  is  taken  chiefly  from  the  higher  classes, 
and  indeed  in  the  sacred  order  are  to  be  found  some 
of  the  royal  wives  and  children.  To  reveal  the  sa- 
cred mysteries  aud  incantations,  the  knowleilge  (jf 
which  is  limited  to  the  priestly  office,  is  visited  wiih 
capital  punishment.  Private  sacrifices  of  fowls, 
ducks,  and  e\'en  goats,  are  common,  and  are  per- 
formed with  ceremonies  similar  to  those  observed  in 
the  public  sacrifices.  In  cases  of  sickness,  for  in- 
stance, it  is  customary  to  endeavour  to  propitiate  the 
gods  with  sacrifices  of  different  kinds,  commencing 
with  the  simple  offering  of  palm-oil  food,  and  if  this 
fail,  owls,  ducks,  goats,  and  bullocks  are  sacrificed. 
Should  the  sick  man  be  wealthy  or  of  high  rank,  he 
asks  the  king  to  allow  him  to  sacrifice  one  or  more 
slaves,  for  each  of  whom  he  pays  a  certain  sum  into 
the  royal  treasury.  If  he  recovers  from  his  sick- 
ness, he  expresses  his  gratitude  by  liberating  erne  or 
more  slaves,  bidlocks,  goats,  fowls,  or  other  objects 
which  had  been  destined  for  sacrifice,  but  which  are 
now  given  up  to  the  fetish,  and  therefore  cared  for 
by  the  t'etishmen.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  dies, 
the  latest  .ind  most  earnest  reipiest  of  the  dying  man 
is  that  his  principal  wives  should  consent  to  accom- 
pany him  into  the  next  world — a  request  which  is 
almost  invafiablv  granted.  At  the  burial,  accord- 
ingly, of  a  Dahoman  chief,  a  number  of  his  wives  and 
favoiu'ite  slaves  are  sacrificed  on  the  tomb,  as  has 
been  already  noticed  in  the  case  of  another  of  the 
tribes  of  Western  Africa.  Nay,  even  it  is  not  un- 
common for  Ins  wives  to  fall  upon  each  other  with 
knives,  and  lacerate  themselves  in  the  most  cruel 
aud  barbarous  manner;  and  this  work  of  butchery 
is  continued  until  they  are  forcibly  restrained. 

"  There  is  no  place,"  says  Mr.  Leighton  Wilson 
in  Ids  '  Western  Africa,'  "  where  there  is  more  in- 


ten.se  heathenism ;  and  to  mention  no  other  feature 
in  their  superstitious  practices,  the  worship  of  snakes 
at  this  place  fully  illustrates  this  remark.  A  house 
in  the  midille  of  the  town  is  provideil  for  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  the.se  reptiles,  and  they  may  be  seen  here 
at  any  time  in  very  great  munbers.  They  are  fed, 
and  more  care  is  taken  of  them  than  of  the  Imman 
inhabitants  of  the  place.  If  they  are  seen  straying 
away  they  must  be  brought  back;  and  at  the  sight 
of  them  the  people  prostrate  themselves  on  the 
ground,  and  do  them  all  possible  reverence.  To  kill 
or  injure  one  of  them  is  to  incur  the  penalty  of  death. 
On  certain  occasions  they  are  taken  out  by  the 
priests  or  doctors,  and  paraded  about  the  streets,  the 
b:'arers  allomng  them  to  coil  themselves  aroimd  their 
arms,  necks,  and  bodies.  They  are  also  employed 
to  detect  persons  who  have  been  guilty  of  witch- 
craft. If  in  the  hands  of  the  priest  they  bite  the 
suspected  jjerson,  it  is  sure  evidence  of  his  guilt,  and 
no  doubt  the  serpent  is  trained  to  do  the  will  of  his 
keeper  in  all  such  cases.  Images,  usually  called 
!/ree(/rees,  of  the  most  uncouth  shape  and  form,  may 
be  seen  iu  all  parts  of  the  town,  and  are  worshipped 
by  all  classes  of  persons.  Perhaps  there  is  no  place 
where  idolatry  is  more  operjly  practised,  or  where 
the  people  have  sunk  into  deeper  pagan  darkness." 
See  -ASHANTEES  (Kei.igion  of  thk). 

Circumcision  is  practised  among  the  natives  of 
I  )nhomey,  as  anuuig  many  other  tribes  throughiuit  the 
whole  African  continent,  with  the  exception  of  those 
on  the  Grain  Coast,  and  the  neglect  of  this  ceremony 
exposes  a  man  to  the  heaviest  reproach  and  ridicule. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  case  in  which  tlte  Dahomans 
have  adopted  Jewish  practices.  The  door-posts,  for 
example,  of  their  houses  are  spriidcled  with  the 
blood  of  aidmals  offered  in  .sacrifice  ;  they  have  also 
their  stated  oblations  and  purifications,  and  as  an  ex- 
pression of  moiu'ning  they  shave  their  heads,  and 
dress  themselves  in  the  meanest  and  most  abject 
garments.  But  far  more  nearly  does  this  supersti- 
tions people  approach  in  their  religious  rites  to  the 
idolatry  of  Paganism.  Tliey  venerate  all  large  ani- 
mals, such  as  the  elephant,  and  hold  them  in  a  .spe- 
cies of  religious  awe.  Should  a  lion  be  killed,  the 
skull  and  bones  are  a  welcome  ofl'ering  to  the  fetish, 
and  gain  for  the  donor  some  special  privileges.  So 
highly  do  they  venerate  their  own  fetish,  the  leo- 
pard, that  should  a  man  fall  a  victim  to  this  sacred 
animal,  he  is  gone  in  the  belief  of  the  Dahoman  to 
the  land  of  good  spirits ;  and  instead  of  revenging 
his  death  by  the  nnirder  of  his  devourer,  his  rela- 
tions will  even  feed  the  animal.  The  temples  in 
Dahomey  are  very  numerous,  and  in  each  of  them 
there  is  an  altar  of  clay.  No  worship,  however, 
seertis  to  be  conducted  in  these  temples,  but  small 
ofl'erings  are  daily  given  by  the  devotees,  and  re 
moved  by  the  priests.  There  is  no  recognition  of 
the  Divine  Being  by  any  stated  form  of  worship. 
The  only  approach  to  it  is  that  which  isofi'ered  to  the 
spirits  of  the  dead,  and  usually  denominated  Demon- 
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Worship  (whicli  soe).  Tlie  prescMce  of  some  spi- 
rits is  coiu'tefl  eao-ei-lv,  ivhile  that  of  others  is  much 
dreaded.  Demoniacal  possession  is  thought  to  be 
not  unfrequcnt  among  the  people  of  Dahomey,  and 
certain  ceremonies  are  gone  through  by  the  priests 
to  effect  the  expulsion  of  the  demons. 

The  "  customs,"  as  they  are  called,  in  honour 
of  the  dead,  are  observed  at  Dahomey,  as  wM  as 
at  Ashantee.  Human  beings  are  sacrificed  on 
these  occasions  to  the  manes  of  the  dead,  under 
an  idea  that  those  who  have  passed  away  from 
this  world  are  still  capalile  of  being  gratitied  by  a 
large  train  of  slaves  an<l  attendants,  such  as  af- 
forded them  pleasure  wlien  on  earth.  At  these 
customs  for  the  dead,  not  only  are  human  beings 
offered  up  in  sacrifice,  but  music,  dancing,  and  mirth 
of  every  kind  accompany  the  horrid  rites.  Twice 
every  year  these  "  customs"  are  repeated,  receiving 
the  name  of  the  great  and  little  customs.  Mr.  Forbes 
was  present  on  one  of  tliese  occasions,  on  the  last 
day  of  M.ay  1849,  when  the  king  of  Dahomey  offered 
human  sacrifices  as  gifts  to  his  people.  The  de- 
scription is  painfully  interesting  :  "  In  the  centre  of 
the  marketplace,  a  platform  was  erected  twelve  feet 
in  height,  enclosed  by  a  parapet  breast  high.  The 
whole  was  covered  with  clotlis  of  all  colours,  and 
surmounteil  by  tents,  gaudy  umbrellas,  and  banners 
of  varied  hues  aud  devices,  among  which,  as  usual, 
were  sceral  union  jacks.  On  the  west  front  of  the 
Ah-toh,  wliich  must  have  been  at  least  100  feet 
square,  was  a  barrier  of  the  prickly  acacia,  and  within 
this  the  victims  for  the  day's  sacrifice  lashed  in  bas- 
kets .ind  canoes.  A  dense  naked  mob  occupied  the 
area,  whilst  a  guard  of  soldiers  prevented  them  from 
bearing  down  the  barrier.  Beyond  in  all  directions 
were  groups  of  people  collected  round  the  banners 
and  umbrellas  of  the  different  ministers  and  caboo- 
ceers.  The  king  insisted  on  our  viewing  the  place  of 
sacrifice.  Immediately  under  the  royal  stand,  within 
the  lirako  of  acacia  bushes,  stood  seven  or  eight 
fell  riillians,  some  armed  with  clubs,  others  with 
scimitars,  grinning  horribly.  As  we  approached 
the  mob  yelled  fcarfidly,  and  called  upon  the  king 
to  '  feed  them,  they  were  hiragry.'  The  victims 
were  held  high  above  the  heads  of  their  bearers, 
and  the  naked  ruflians  thus  acknowledged  the 
munificence  of  their  prince.  Silence  again  ruled, 
and  the  king  made  a  speech,  stating  that  of  his 
prisoners  he  g.ive  a  portion  to  his  soldiers,  as  his 
father  and  grandfather  h.ad  done  before.  Having 
called  their  names,  the  one  nearest  was  divested  of 
his  clothes;  the  foot  of  the  basket  placed  on  the 
parapet,  when  the  king  gave  the  upper  part  an  im- 
petus, and  the  victim  fell  at  once  into  the  pit  be- 
neath. A  fall  of  upwards  of  twelve  feet  miglit  have 
stunned  him,  and  before  sense  could  return  the  head 
was  cut  off,  and  the  body  thrown  to  the  mob,  who, 
now  armed  with  clubs  and  branches,  brutally  muti- 
lated, and  dragged  it  to  a  distant  pit,  wdiere  it  was 
left  as  food  for  the  beasts  and  birds  of  prey.     After 


the  third  victim  had  thus  been  sacrificed,  the  king 
retired,  and  the  chi:fs  and  slave-dealers  completed 
the  deed  which  the  monarch  blushed  to  finish. 
As  we  descended  the  ladder,  we  came  on  another 
scene  of  this  tragedy.  Each  in  the  basket  in 
which  the  victim  had  sat  a  few  moments  before,  lay 
the  grizzly  bleeding  heads,  five  on  one  side,  six  on 
the  other."  How  impressively  may  such  a  narrative 
show,  that  "  the  dark  places  of  the  earth  are  full  of 
the  habitations  of  horrid  cruelty."  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  short  visit  of  a  Wesleyan  Missionary  to  the 
country,  the  natives  have  never  had  till  recently  an 
opportunity  of  listening  to  the  Word  of  Life.  A 
mission  station,  however,  lias  been  established  by 
the  Wesleyans  at  Badagry,  and  there  is  a  prospect 
of  two  more  being  commenced,  one  at  Whydah,  and 
another  at  Abomey,  tlie  capital  of  Dahomey,  but  the 
population  of  that  kingdom,  amounting  to  200,000 
souls,  are  at  this  hour  sitting  in  darkness  and  in  the 
region  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

DAI- BOTH,  one  of  the  principal  deities  of  Ja- 
pan. The  word  Is  said  to  mean  the  Great  God,  and 
therefore  It  is  not  improbable  that  he  may  be  I  he 
same  with  Amidas  (which  see),  considered  under 
.some  of  his  peculiar  attributes,  or  rather  It  may  be 
the  Great  Budha  himself.  But  whether  this  be 
the  case  or  not,  a  .splendid  temple  exists  at  Mlaco, 
which  is  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Dai-Botli.  A 
lively  description  of  this  temple  Is  given  by  an  old 
Dutch  writer :  "  Before  you  come  to  the  temple  it 
self,"  says  he,  "  you  p.ass  through  a  kind  of  a  gate,  on 
each  side  whereof  are  erected  two  monstrous  figures, 
with  several  arms,  fraught  with  arrows,  swords, 
and  other  oft'enslve  weapons.  These  two  monsters 
stand  In  a  posture  of  defence,  and  seem  prepai'cd  to 
combat  each  other.  From  this  gate  you  proceed  to 
a  large  quadrangle,  with  galleries  on  each  side  of  It, 
which  are  supported  by  pillars  of  freestone.  After 
you  have  crossed  this  square,  you  come  to  another 
gate,  embellished  with  two  large  lions  made  of  stone, 
and  then  you  go  directly  into  the  pagod,  In  the  cen- 
tre whereof  the  Idol  Dai-Both  is  seated,  after  the 
Oriental  fashion,  on  an  altar-table,  wdiich  is  raised 
some  small  matter  above  the  ground.  This  Idol,  not- 
withstanding you  sec  him  seated  like  the  great  Jove 
of  old,  is  of  a  monstrous  height ;  for  his  head  touches 
the  very  roof  of  his  tcmjile.  The  attitude  of  Jupiter 
was  justified  by  the  syinholio.al  intention  of  It,  which 
intimated,  says  a  celebrated  .ancient  author,  that  the 
power  of  the  deity  was  firm  and  unalterable.  'I'he 
Japanese  and  Indians,  lu  all  probability,  entertam 
the  very  same  idea.  The  colossus  of  Dai-Boih, 
though  composed  of  wood.  Is  plastered  and  covered 
over  that  with  gilded  brass.  This  idol  has  the  breast 
and  face  of  a  wonian  ;  liis  black  locks  are  woolly,  and 
curled  like  a  negro's.  One  may  form  some  idea  of 
the  prodigious  bulk  of  this  colossus  by  his  hands, 
which  are  bigger  than  the  whole  body  of  any  man  of 
a  moderate  stature.  He  Is  encircled  on  all  sides 
with  gilded  rays,  in  which  there  are  placed  abun- 
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dance  of  images,  representing  some  of  the  Camis 
(which  see)  and  dcmi-sods  of  Japan.  Tliere  are 
several  others  in  a  standing  postnre,  both  on  his 
right  Iiand  and  on  Ids  left,  all  crowned  witli  rays, 
like  our  Cliristian  saints.  The  table  of  the  altar, 
■whereon  the  idol  is  sitting  is  furnished  with  a  large 
quantity  of  lighted  lamps." 

Kaempfer  declares  the  temple  of  Dai-Both  to  he 
the  most  magnificent  building  in  the  wliole  kingdom 
of  Japan,  and  much  more  lofty  than  any  other  editice 
in  Miaco.  The  idol  itself,  ■•vhich  is  seated  in  the 
heart  of  flowers,  is  gilt  all  over.  Tts  ears  are  very 
large,  and  its  Iiair  is  curled.  There  is  a  cromi  upon 
its  head,  and  a  large  speck  or  stain  upon  Its  forehead. 
The  arms  and  breast  are  naked.  The  right  hand  is 
extended,  and  points  to  the  hollow  of  the  loft,  which 
rests  upon  the  belly.  A  circle  of  rays  is  placed  be- 
hind the  idol,  and  is  so  large  that  it  takes  up  the 
circumference  of  four  pillars.  The  pillars  are  at  a 
consiilerable  distance  from  one  another,  and  the  sta- 
tue of  Dai-Both,  which  is  of  great  size,  touches  only 
two  of  them  with  its  shoulders.  Within  the  oval 
which  contains  the  statue,  and  all  round  it,  are  small 
idols  in  human  forms,  and  seated  on  flowers.  See 
J.VPAX  (RisMraoN  of). 

D.VIKOKU,  a  Japanese  deity,  to  whom  the  in- 
habitants of  that  island  consider  themselves  as  in- 
debted for  all  the  I'iches  they  enjoy.  Tliis  idol, 
which  is  in  fact  the  Pfe^w.?  of  Jap.an,  is  reiiresented 
sitting  on  a  bale  or  sack  of  rice,  and  with  an  up- 
lifted hammer,  which  he  is  wielding  above  his  head 
ready  to  strike  any  object,  and  wherever  the  stroke 
falls  it  carries  with  it  universal  plenty.  A  bag  of 
rice  is,  in  the  estimation  of  tliis  singidar  people,  an 
emblem  of  wealth. 

DAIRI,  the  spiritual  heal  or  supreme  pontif  of 
tlie  religion  of  the  SiNTOS  (which  see),  the  native 
religion  of  Japan.  At  one  time  he  combined  in  his 
own  person  tlie  offices  of  secular  and  ecclesiastical 
ruler  of  the  country.  His  temporal,  however,  was 
separated  from  bis  spiritual,  power  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  twelfth  century,  but  it  was  not  until  l.o85 
that  the  Cubo  or  temporal  sovereign  of  the  isl.and  be- 
gan to  rule  with  an  unli?nited  authority.  The  Dairi 
is  thus  con.siderably  restricted  in  both  wealth  and 
influence,  but  he  is  recognized  as  tho  pope,  or  high- 
est spiritual  governor  to  whom  all  veneration  ami 
respect  is  due.  He  resides  at  Miaco,  and  appro- 
priates to  himself  the  whole  revenue  of  that  city  and 
its  rich  adjoining  territory.  To  enable  him  to  main- 
tain suitable  rank  a  liberal  allowance  is  due  to  him 
out  of  the  public  treasury,  besides  large  sums  which 
he  receives  from  the  pri\ilege  he  enjoys  of  confer- 
ring titles  of  honour.  The  grant  wdiich  ought  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  imperial  funds  for  the  support  of 
the  Dairi  is  far  from  being  regularly  paid,  the  Cubo 
for  one  excuse  or  another  frequently  withholding  it. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  attendants  of  the  pontiff 
are  many  of  them  obliged  to  work  for  their  own 
mairitenanoe,  and  he  finds  it  difficult  to  sustain  the 


dignity  and  splendour  which  he  regards  as  befitting 
his  office.  The  descendants  of  the  royal  family,  who 
now  amount  to  a  large  number,  all  of  them  belong 
to  the  court  of  the  Dairi,  and  the  .sacred  treasury  be- 
ing quite  inadequate  to  the  support  of  so  manv  de- 
pendents, they  are  compelled  to  employ  themselves 
in  the  most  humble  occupations  to  keep  up  their  out- 
ward dignity.  The  utmost  exertions  are  put  forth 
by  all  connected  with  the  Dairi  to  enable  the  court 
to  present  the  most  imposing  aspect  of  magnificence. 
The  supreme  pontiff  himself  is  r.aised,  in  the  estinia 
tion  of  the  Sinto.s,  above  all  mortal  imperfection,  be- 
ing viewed  as  invested  with  almost  superhuman  at- 
tributes. His  foot  is  never  to  be  profaned  by  touch- 
ing the  gi-ound,  and  he  is  never  to  be  moved  from 
one  place  to  another  unless  upon  men's  shoulders. 
It  is  considered  unlawful  for  him  to  cut  his  hair  or 
nails ;  and  such  processes,  accordingly,  being  some- 
times necessary,  are  perfonned  when  he  is  asleep. 
On  his  death  the  next  heir  succeeds,  whether  male 
or  fem.ale,  at  whate^■er  age.  In  fact,  he  is  regarded 
as  a  god  on  earth  who  never  dies,  but  who,  from  time 
to  time,  renovates  his  soul.  An  illustration  of  this 
truth  has  recently  occurred.  On  the  1st  July  185G, 
the  Dairi  was  taken  ill ;  on  the  3d  he  became  worse, 
and  immediately  the  priests  sjjread  abroad  the  re- 
port, that  the  Dairi  had  placed  himself  in  communi- 
cation with  the  great  god  of  heaven,  and  was  about 
to  renew  his  soul  in  the  bosom  of  Ten  Sio  Dai-T.sin, 
the  highest  of  all  their  divinities.  -The  crowd  has- 
tened to  the  palace,  ndiere  the  Dairi  was  lying  on  an 
immeiise  bed  of  state  with  his  robes  on,  and  the 
gauze  veil  covering  his  face.  The  priests  remained 
]n-aying  in  turns  in  the  midst  of  burning  perfumes 
.and  pei'forming  various  ceremonies  of  their  religion. 
On  the  5th  July  the  Dairi  expired,  and  immediately 
after  the  supreme  pontifi'  had  breathed  bis  last,  the 
chief  priest  announced  that  the  soul  had  gone  to  pay 
a  visit  to  the  gods,  and  would  speedily  return.  A 
dead  silence  followed  this  annoimcement,  and  in  the 
s;  ace  of  about  ten  minutes  the  chief  priest,  surround- 
ed by  the  whole  sacred  college,  threw  a  large  linen 
cloth  over  the  dead  body,  and  the  moment  after, 
withdrawing  the  cloth,  discovered  to  the  eyes  of  the 
wondering  multitude  another  form  altogether  similar 
to  that  of  the  late  Dairi,  but  full  of  life  and  health. 
This  new  head  of  the  church  at  once  sat  up  in  bed, 
then  rose  altogether,  proceeded  to  an  altar  placed  at 
one  side  of  the  apartment,  ascended  it,  and  gave  his 
benediction  to  the  nudtitude,  at  the  close  of  which 
.shouts  of  joy  hailed  the  appearance  of  the  new  Dairi. 
The  explanation  of  this  transaction  is  not  difiicnlt  to 
discover.  By  a  stratagem  easily  managed,  the  ]iriests 
had  substituted  for  the  deceased  Dairi  the  person  of 
his  son,  his  natural  heir.  A  trap-door  liad  let  down 
the  dead  body,  and  raised  the  living,  without  the 
people  being  able  to  perceive  the  deception  practised 
U])on  them,  amid  the  numberless  prostrations  and 
other  ceremonies  called  for  by  their  peculiar  form  of 
worship. 
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Formerly,  when  the  Dairi,  along  with  liis  siiirilual 
office,  combined  that  of  Emperor  of  Japan,  he  was 
accustomeil  to  jn-esent  himself  every  morning  to 
public  view  for  hours  together.  On  these  occasions 
lie  appeared  seated  upon  liis  throne,  with  his  crown 
upon  his  head,  and  his  whole  body  remaining  fixed 
and  immoveable  like  a  statue.  The  slightest  mo- 
tion, the  least  east  of  his  eye  to  the  right  hand  or  to 
the  lel't,  portended  some  fatal  disaster,  and  if  he 
looked  steadily  on  one  particular  side,  it  infallibly 
prognosticated  war,  tire,  or  I'auiine.  But  ever  since 
he  was  divested  of  his  temporal  authority,  tlie  Dairl 
has  been  entirely  exempted  from  passing  tlirough  so 
painful  a  ceremony.  He  is  unit'ormly  treated  with 
the  most  superstitious  veneration.  Every  dish  or 
vessel  presented  to  his  table  must  be  new,  and  no 
sooner  has  it  been  once  used  by  his  Holiness  than  it  is 
forthwith  destroyed,  lest  some  unhappy  person  mak- 
ing use  of  it,  should  be  visited  with  sickness  in  pun- 
ishment of  his  sacrilege.  The  Dairi  has  twelve 
wives.  She  who  is  the  mother  of  the  heir  apparent 
is  regarded  as  superior  to  all  tlie  rest. 

The  Dairi  is  distinguislied  both  from  his  own 
court  and  from  the  rest  of  the  connnunity,  by  the  pe- 
culiar dress  which  he  wears,  being  usually  attired  in 
a  black  tunic  under  a  scarlet  robe,  with  a  large  veil 
over  it,  the  fringes  of  which  are  made  to  fall  over 
his  hands.  Upon  his  head  he  wears  a  cap  embel- 
lished with  various  tufts  and  tassels.  The  whole 
sacred  order  may  be  known  by  their  dress  from  the 
laity,  and  dilfering  as  they  do  among  themselves  in 
rank  and  office,  this  diti'erence  is  chiefly  marked  by 
the  fashion  of  their  cap,  some  wearing  it  with  a 
crape  band  either  twisted  or  hanging  loosely  down  ; 
others  with  a  piece  of  silk,  which  hangs  over  their 
eyes.  They  likewise  wear  a  scarf  over  their  shoulders, 
whicli  is  either  longer  or  sliorter  according  to  their 
rank. 

AU  titles  of  honour  are  conferred  by  the  Dairi. 
Of  these  there  are  six  classes  or  degrees,  the  most 
honourable  of  which  conveys  a  more  than  connnon 
sanctity  and  grandeur.  The  soul  of  the  man  who 
has  received  this  high  distinction,  whenever  it  takes 
its  flight,  is  infallibly  transformed,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Japanese,  into  some  illustrious  Cami  (which  see). 
A  title  corresponding  to  the  expression  ''  celestial 
people,"  is  conferred  upon  the  chief  persons  of  the 
ecclesiastical  body ;  and  the  emperor,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Dairi,  bestows  titles  of  honour  on  the 
princes  and  ministers  of  his  court. 

It  is  the  special  province  of  the  Dairi  to  ciinoniz.' 
the  saints,  or,  in  other  words,  to  raise  persons  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  on  earth  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  divine  honours  after  deatli.  He  himself  is 
considered  to  be  of  such  exalted  spiritual  rank  in 
virtue  of  liis  sacred  office,  that  it  is  a  received  opin- 
ion among  the  Japanese  that  all  the  gods  conde- 
scend to  pay  him  a  formal  visit  once  a-year,  namely, 
in  their  tenth  month,  which,  as  the  whole  divine 
hierarchy  are  supposed  to  be  absent  I'rom  their  celes- 


tial abodes,  is  called  ''the  mouth  without  a  god;" 
and,  accordingly,  no  one  thinks  it  neces.sary  to  adore 
them.  There  are  certain  qualiheations  necessary  for 
obtaining  canonization,  such  as  the  power  of  working 
miracles,  the  enjoyment  of  a  communication  witli 
the  saints  above,  and  even  of  familiar  intercourse 
with  the  gods  themselves.  The  strange  idea  is 
entertained  that  there  are  some  souls  wliicli  occa- 
sionally return  from  the  other  world,  and  this  re- 
turn secures  their  investiture  with  divine  rank.  Al 
the  honours  due  to  their  exalted  position  are  by  de- 
grees paid  to  them.  First  of  all,  an  illustrious  title 
is  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Dairi;  then  a  mia  or 
teinjile  is  built  in  hoiuuu'  of  them  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  their  devotees,  and  this  being  accom- 
plished, supplications,  prayers,  and  vows  are  made 
to  them.  If  any  of  his  worshippers  should  happen 
to  meet  with  sudden  good  fortune,  or  to  escape  from 
some  impending  calamity,  the  reputation  of  the  new 
saint  is  immediately  establishel,  crowds  of  additional 
devotees  flock  to  him  from  all  tpiarters,  and  new 
temples  are  built  for  his  worship.  Before  an  act  of 
canonization,  however,  can  be  valid,  even  though 
foniially  passed  by  the  Dairi,  it  must  be  confirmed 
by  the  Cuboor  secular  monarch;  and  till  this  takes 
place,  no  one  can  freely  or  safely  pay  the  ne  k  saint 
an  act  of  w^  rshi;'. 

So  sacred  is  the  person  of  the  Dairi.  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  Japanese,  that  the  gods  are  supposed 
to  keep  watch  around  his  bed  by  night,  and  if  Ins 
sleep  happen  from  any  caujc  to  be  disturbed,  an 
idol  is  subjected  to  the  bastinado  for  neglect  of  duty, 
and  it  is  banished  from  the  cimrt  for  a  hundred  days. 
The  very  water  in  which  the  Dairi  washes  his  feet 
is  looked  upon  as  sacred.  It  is  stored  up  with  the 
utmost  care,  and  no  person  is  allowed  to  profane  it 
by  using  it  for  any  ]un'pose  wliatever. 

DAJ  AL,  the  name  which  Mohammed  gave  to  the 
Anticln'ist  or  false  Christ,  whose  appearance  he  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  ten  sigiig  which  should  precede 
the  resurrection.  The  Arabian  prophet-  thus  de- 
scribes the  personal  apjiearance  of  Dajal :  "  Verilv, 
he  is  of  low  stature,  although  bulky  ;  and  has  splay 
feet,  and  is  blind,  with  bis  flesh  even  on  one  side  of 
his  face,  without  the  mark  of  an  eye,  and  his  other 
eye  is  neither  full  nor  sunk  into  his  head.  Then, 
if  you  should  have  a  doubt  about  Dajal,  know  that 
your  cherisher  (God)  is  not  blind."  The  manner  in 
which  the  Anticlu'ist  will  conduct  himself  alter  ids 
appearance  is  also  explained  by  Mohammed.  "  Da- 
jal," says  he,  "  will  come  to  a  tribe,  and  call  them  to 
bun,  and  they  will  believe  in  him;  and  Dajal  will 
(jrder  the  sky,  and  rain  will  fall ;  and  he  will  order 
the  earth,  and  it  will  produce  verdure  ;  and  in  the 
evening  their  cattle  will  come  to  them  with  higher 
lumps  upon  their  backs  than  they  went  out  in  the 
morning,  and  tlieir  udders  will  be  large,  and  their 
Hanks  shall  be  full.  After  that  Dajal  will  go  to  another 
tribe,  and  call  them,  and  they  will  refuse,  and  he 
will  withhold  rain  from  their  verdure  and  cultiva 
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tion  ;  and  they  will  suffer  a  tlimiue,  and  possess  no- 
thing  And  whilst  Dajal  will  be  about 

these  things,  on  a  sudden  God  will  send  Jesus,  son 
of  Mary,  and  he  will  come  down  on  a  wliite  tower,  on 
the  east  of  Damascus  ;  clothed  in  robes  coloured  with 
red  riowers,  resting  the  palms  of  his  hands  upon  the 
wings  of  two  angels  ;  and  ever}'  intidel  will  die,  who 
shall  be  breathed  upon  by  the  Messiah,  and  the 
breath  of  Jesus  will  reach  as  far  as  eye  can  see. 
And  Jesus  will  seek  for  Dajal  until  lie  tinds  him  at  a 
door  in  a  village  called  Lvid  (in  Palestine),  and  will 
kill  him.  Tlien  a  tribe  will  come  to  Jesus  whom 
God  shall  have  preserved  from  the  evils  of  Dajal, 
and  he  will  comfort  tliem,  and  will  inform  them  of 
tlie  degrees  of  eminence  they  will  meet  with  in  Para- 
dise." 

D.AKSniNAS,  or  right  hand  form  of  worship 
among  the  Hindus,  that  is,  when  the  worship  of  any 
goddess  is  performed  in  a  pulalio  manner,  and  agree- 
ably to  the  Vedas  or  Puramis.  The  only  ceremony 
which  can  be  supposed  to  form  an  exception  to  the 
general  cliaracter  of  this  mode  is  the  Bali,  an  oft'er- 
ing  of  blood,  in  which  rite  a  number  of  animals, 
usually  kids,  are  annua'.ly  decapitateil.  In  some 
cases  life  is  oftei-ed  without  shedding  blood,  when 
tlie  more  barbarous  practice  is  adopted  of  pum- 
melling the  poor  animal  to  death  witli  the  lists ; 
at  other  times,  blood  only  is  oti'ered  without  injury 
to  life.  These  practices,  however,  are  not  considered 
as  ortliodox.  Animal  victims  are  also  ofl'ered  to 
Deri,  in  her  terrhic  forms  only  as  Kali  or  Diirgn. 
Tlie  worship  is  almost  confined  to  a  few  districts, 
and  ])erhaps  is  carried  to  no  great  extent. 

DALADA,  the  left  canine  toolli  of  Budlw,  tlie 
most  highly  venerated  relic  among  the  Budhists,  par- 
ticularly in  Ceylon.  To  preserve  this,  the  only  por- 
tion which  remains  of  the  body  of  the  holy  sage,  a 
temple  has  been  erected,  in  which  it  is  deposited,  be- 
ing placed  in  a  small  chamber,  enshrined  in  six 
cases,  the  largest  of  them  being  upwards  of  five  feet 
in  height  and  formed  of  silver.  All  the  cases  are 
constructed  in  the  conical  shape  of  a  diigoba,  and 
two  of  them  are  inlaid  witli  rubies  and  precious 
stones.  The  outer  case  is  ornamented  with  gold  and 
jewels,  wliich  have  been  ottered  by  devotees.  Mr. 
Hanly  describes  the  relic  itself  as  "a  piece  of  dis- 
coloured ivory  or  bone,  slightly  curved,  nearly  two 
inches  in  length,  and  one  in  diameter  at  the  base  ; 
and  from  thence  to  the  other  extremity,  which  is 
rounded  and  blunt,  it  considerably  decreases  in  size." 
The  wihara  or  temple  whicli  contains  tlie  sanctuary 
of  this  relic,  is  attached  to  the  palace  of  the  former 
kings  of  Kandy.  From  a  work  composed  on  the 
subject  of  Budha's  tooth,  dating  as  far  back  as  A.  D. 
.^10,  it  is  said  that  one  of  the  disciples  of  the  .sage 
procured  his  left  canine  tooth  when  his  relics  were 
distributed.  This  much  valued  treasure  he  conveyed 
to  Dantai)ura,  the  chief  city  of  Kalinga,  where  it 
remained  for  800  years.  Its  subsequent  history  we 
quote  from  Mr.  Hardy's '  Eastern  Monachism  : '  "  The 


Brahmans  informed  Pandu,  the  lord  paramount  of 
India,  who  resided  at  Pataliputra,  that  his  vassal, 
Guhasiwa  worshipped  a  piece  of  bone.  The  monarch, 
enraged  at  this  intelligence,  sent  an  army  to  arrest 
the  king  of  K:ilinga,  and  secure  the  bone  he  wor- 
shipped. This  commission  was  executed,  but  the 
general  and  all  his  army  were  converted  to  the  faiili 
of  Budhism.  Pandu  commanded  the  relic  to  be 
thrown  into  a  furnace  of  burning  charcoal,  but  a  lotus 
arose  from  the  flame,  and  the  tooth  appeared  on  the 
surftvce  of  tlie  flower.  An  attempt  was  then  made  lo 
crush  it  upon  an  anvil,  but  it  remained  embedded  in 
the  iron,  resisting  all  the  means  employed  to  take  it 
therefrom,  until  Subaddh.-i,  a  Budhist,  succeeded  in 
its  extraction.  It  was  next  thrown  into  the  common 
sewer ;  but  in  an  instant  this  receptacle  of  filth  be- 
came sweet  as  a  celestial  garden,  and  was  mantled 
with  (lowers.  Other  wonders  were  performed,  by 
which  P.-lndu  also  became  a  convert  to  Budhism. 
The  relic  was  returned  to  Dantapura  ;  but  an  attempt 
being  made  by  the  princes  of  Sewet  to  take  it  away 
by  force,  it  was  brought  to  Ceylon,  and  deposited  in 
the  city  of  Anuradhapura.  In  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury it  was  again  taken  to  the  continent,  but  was 
rescued  by  Pr.-lkrama  B^'ihu  IV.  The  Portuguese 
say  that  it  was  captured  by  Constantine  de  Bra- 
ganza,  in  15G0,  and  destroyed  ;  but  the  native  autho- 
rities assert  that  it  was  concealed  at  this  time  at  a 
village  in  Saffragam.  In  1815,  it  came  hito  the  pos- 
session of  the  British  government ;  and  although 
surreptitiously  taken  away  in  the  rebellion  of  1818, 
it  was  subsequently  found  in  the  possession  of  a 
priest,  and  restored  to  its  former  sanctuary.  From 
this  time  the  keys  of  the  shrine  in  which  it  was  de- 
posited were  kept  in  the  custody  of  the  British 
agent  for  the  Kaudian  provinces,  and  at  night  a  sol- 
dier belonging  to  the  Ceylon  Rifle  Regiment  mount- 
ed guard  in  the  temple,  there  being  from  time  to  time 
public  exhibitions  of  the  pretended  tooth,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Briti.sh  authorities,  by  which  the 
cause  of  heathenism  was  greatly  strengthened  and 
the  minds  of  sincere  Christians  were  much  grieved ; 
but  in  1839  a  pamphlet  was  published,  entitled, 
■  The  British  Government  and  Idolatry,'  in  which 
these  untov.-ard  proceedings  were  exposed,  and  the 
relic  has  since  been  returned  to  the  native  chiefs  and 
priests,  by  a  decree  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  colonies." 

The  Daladft  is  wor-shiiijied  with  great  reverence 
by  all  Budhists,  but  the  inhabitants  of  Kandy  more 
especially  attach  the  highest  importance  to  the  pos- 
session of  tills  sacred  relic,  regarding  it  as  in  f^ct 
the  very  glory  and  security  of  their  country. 

DALAI-LAMA,  the  great  high-priest  of  tlie  in- 
habitants of  Tartary  and  Thibet.  He  is  venerated 
as  immaculate,  iminorial,  and  omnipresent,  the  vice- 
gerent of  God  upon  earth,  and  the  mediator  between 
mortals  and  the  Supreme  Being.  He  resides  at  Lha- 
Ssa,  or  the  land  of  spirits,  and  presides  over  the 
whole  Lamas  or  priests,  who  amount  to  an  iuimense 
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tmnibtT.     lie  is  supposed  to  bo  wliollv  ;ibsiii-beii  in 
spii'itiial  matters,  aiirl  to  take  no  concern  in  temporal 
aiVairs,  unless  to  employ  himself  in  deeds  of  charity 
,aiul  benevolence.     He  is  the  head  not  only  of  the 
Lamris,  but  of  the  whole  gradations  of  the  priesthood, 
including  the  fj)j!nnffs,  tob/ici,  and  tupp" ;  and  be  is 
also  the  source  and  the  centre  of  all  civil  power.    Ho 
very  seldom  goes  abroad,  but  is  closely  confined  to  a 
temple,  where  he  is  waited  upon  with  the  most  pro- 
found veneration  by  a  large  number  of  Lamas.     All 
possible  means  are  adopted  to  impress  the  minds  of 
the  people  with  solemn  awe  and  reverence  for  the 
person  of  this  Supreme  Pontiff.     He  is  believed  to 
be  incKapable  of  sutlering  death  like  ordinary  mor- 
tals, and  accordingly,  whenever  he  is  overtaken  by 
de.ath,  the  priesthood  substitute  another  Lama  with- 
out delay,  taking  care  to  select  one  who  shall  re- 
semble tiie  former  Grand  Lama  as  much  as  possible. 
To  find  access  to  the  presence  of  the  Dalai-Lama  is 
eagerly  courted  by  devotees,  who  crowd  accordivigly 
to  the  Great  Lamasery  that  they  may  receive  his 
benediction,  and  be  permitted  to  pay  their  adorations 
to  him.   He  is  supposed  to  have  descended  b;f  trans- 
migration from  Budha  himself.     All  the  eastern  re- 
gions of  Tartary  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the 
Grand  Lama,  and  hold  the  doctrines  of  Siiam.vxism 
(which  see),  or  in  other  words,  a  modified  species  of 
Budhtsm.     The  worshijipers  of  the  Grand  Lama  are 
divided  into  two  sects,  which  though  formerly  enter- 
taining the  utmost  hatred  of  one  another,  now  live, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Jl.  Hue,  in  perfect 
harmony.     The  priests  of  the  one  sect  are  dressed 
in  long  yellow  robes,  with  high  conical  caps,  which 
are  also'yellow.     The  priests  of  the  other  sect  are 
dressed  iii  red ;  and  the  tribes  are  known  as  belong- 
ing to  the  red  or  the  yellow  cap.     Tlie  latter  is  the 
more  orthodox  and  influential,  numbering  among  its 
votaries  tlie  lunperor  of  China.     The  Dalai-Lama  is 
called  by  M.  Hue,  in  his  '  Travels  in  Tartary,  Thibet, 
and  China,'  by  the  name  of  Tale-Lama,  and  ho  thus 
describes  the  residence  of  that  august  personage  as 
he  himself  had  seen  it :  "  The  palace  of  the  TaW- 
Lama  merits,  in  every  respect,  the  celebrity  which 
it  enjoys  throughout  the  world.     North  of  the  town, 
at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile,  there  rises  a  rugged 
mountain,  of  slight  elevation  and  of  conical  form, 
wliich,  amid  the  pl.ain,  resembles  an  islet  on  the  bo- 
som of  a  lake.     This  mountain  is  entitled  Buddha- 
La  (mountainof  Buddha,  divine  mountain),  and  upon 
this  grand  pedestal,  tlie  work  of  nature,  the  adorers 
of  the  Tal(?-Lama  have  raised  the  maguiiicent  palace 
wherein  their  Living  Divinity  resides  in  the  flesh. 
This  palace  is  an  aggregation  of  several  temples,  of 
various  size  and  decoration  ;  that  which  occupies  the 
'     centre  is  four  stories  liigh,  and  overlooks  all  the  re.st ; 
\     it  terminates  in  a  dome,  entirely  covered  with  plates 
j     of  gold,  and  surrounded  with  a  peristyle,  the  columns 
of  which  are,  in  like  manner,  all  covered  with  gold. 
I     It  is  hero  that  the  TaW-Lama  has  set  up  his  abode. 
From  the  summit  of  this  lofty  sanctuary  be  can  con- 


template, at  the  great  solemnities,  his  innumerable 
adorers  advancing  along  the  jilain  or  prostrate  at  the 
foot  of  the  divine  mountain.  The  secondary  palaces, 
grouped  round  the  great  temjile,  serve  as  residences 
for  numerous  Lamas,  of  every  order,  whose  continual 
occupation  it  is  to  serve  and  do  honour  to  the  Living 
r.uddha.  Two  fine  avenues  of  magnificent  trees  lead 
from  Lha-Ssa  to  the  Buddha-La,  and  there  you  al- 
ways find  crowds  of  foreign  pilgrims,  telling  the 
beads  of  their  long  Buddhist  chajilets,  and  Lamas  of 
the  court,  attired  in  rich  costume,  and  mounted  on 
liorses  splendidly  caparisoned.  Around  the  Buddlia- 
La  there  is  constant  motion  ;  but  there  is,  at  the 
same  time,  almost  uninterrupted  silence,  religious 
meditations  appearing  to  occupy  all  men's  minds." 

The  Dalai-Lama  is  the  religious  and  political 
sovereign  of  the  Thibetlans,  and  also  their  visible 
deitv.  As  a  token  of  the  high  respect  in  which  he 
is  held,  they  call  him  Kiaii-Nyan -Remboutchi,  which 
in  their  language  denotes  the  expressive  designation 
of  "  sovereign  treasure." 

D.-VLEITKS,  a  small  Christian  sect  which  arose 
in  Scotland  last  century,  deriving  its  name  from  its 
founder,  Mr.  David  Dale,  an  excellent  and  devout 
man,  who,  while  he  followed  the  occupation  of  a 
manufacturer,  was  also  pastor  of  a  Congregatioiuilist 
church  in  Glasgow.  Born  of  pious  parents,  he  had 
been  carefully  trained  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  his 
character  throughout  life  w,as  that  of  a  godly,  consis- 
tent man.  For  a  time  he  continued  to  worship  in  the 
comnumion  of  the  Eslablished  Church,  but  bajipen- 
ing  to  peruse  the  treatise  written  by  Jlr.  Glas  of 
Tealing,  entitled,  '  The  Testimony  of  the  King  of 
IMarlyrs,'  he  was  so  convinced  by  the  reasonings  of 
tlie  author,  that  he  resolved  to  leave  the  Establish- 
ment, and  to  join  the  recently  formed  body  of  the 
Glasites.  His  connection  with  that  sect,  however, 
was  but  of  very  short  duration,  if  it  was  ever  fully 
formed  ;  as  his  views  on  some  points  difi'cred 
slightly  from  those  of  Mr.  Glas  .and  his  adherents. 
.Mr.  Dale  therefore  worshipped  along  with  a  few 
friends  of  kiiulred  sentiments,  who  formed  them- 
selves after  a  short  time  into  a  congregation  imder 
his  pastoral  sr.pcrintendence.  Small  chiu-ches  hold- 
ing the  same  principles  were  soo)i  formed  in  difl'erent 
parts  of  the  coimtry,  partictdarly  at  Edinburgh, 
I'erth,  and  Kirkcaldy. 

In  their  general  opinions  on  doctrinal  points  the 
Dateites  dilt'ered  little  from  the  Glasiti.s  (which 
.see).  Both  in  preaching  and  pr.ayer,  while  tlie  doc- 
trines of  free  grace  were  proniinentl)'  held  forth  by 
both  sects,  they  were  generally  regardcil  as  being 
exhibited  in  a  more  limited  aspect  among  the  Dale- 
ites,  the  members  of  the  church  being  addressed  and 
jirayed  for  as  believers  who  had  already  passed  from 
death  unto  life,  and  not  as  still  to  be  invited  to  enter 
within  the  fold  of  Chri.st.  In  some  of  their  practices 
also  the  two  sects  diti'ered  from  each  other.  The 
Daleitcs  did  not  consider  a  plurality  of  elders  essen- 
tial to  the  right  dispensation  of  the  Lord's  Supper  iw 
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tlie  GLisitos  did.  Mr.  Dale  and  liis  followers  held 
that  the  apostolic  expression,  "  the  husband  of  one 
wife,"  was  to  be  understood  as  simply  prohibiting  the 
having  of  two  wives  at  one  time ;  whereas  Mr.  Glas 
and  those  who  adliered  to  him,  maintained  that  tlie 
doctrine  which  the  apostle  meant  to  teach  was,  that 
if  an  elder  married  a  second  time,  even  altliough  his 
first  wife  was  dead,  he  thereby  became  disqualified 
for  office.  The  Daleites  did  not  refuse  to  hold  ordi- 
nary social  intercourse  with  excommunicated  jier- 
sous  liy  sitting  with  them  at  meat.  The  Glassites 
'  considered  such  conduct  as  inconsistent  willi  true 
Cln-istian  character  and  conduct. 

Tlie  sect  of  the  Daleites  has  long  since  disappear- 
ed, not  a  single  congregation  of  the  body  being 
known  to  exist  in  Scotland.  See  Ingiiajutes, 
Glasites,  Sandkmanians. 

DALMATICA,  a  long  coat  with  sleeves  down  to 
the  hands,  whicli  was  occasionally,  though  but  sel- 
j  dom,  worn  by  tlie  ancient  Romans.  It  has  been  some- 
tiiTies  alleged  tliat  this  piece  of  dress  was  worn  in  the 
early  Christian  church,  both  by  bishops  and  deacons, 
but  the  evidence  on  which  such  a  statement  rests  is 
by  no  means  conclusive.  The  dalmatica  was  worn 
formerly  by  the  deacon  in  the  Church  of  England  in 
the  administration  of  the  eueharist.  It  is  a  robe 
reaching  down  to  the  knees,  and  open  on  each  side. 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  church  the  dalmatica  is 
marked  on  the  back  with  two  narrow  stripes.  This 
g  u-ment  is  called  in  the  Greek  church  Collobium 
(winch  see),  and  is  covered  with  a  multitude  of  small 
crosses.  The  name  dalmatica  is  derived  from  its 
being  the  royal  vest  of  Dalmatia.  Pope  Sylvester 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  wlio  ordered  it  to  be 
worn  by  deacons.  Pope  Eutychianus  decreed  that 
the  bodies  of  the  martyrs  should  be  wrapped  up  in 
tlus  robe. 

DAMASCENUS  (St.  John),  Festival  of,  a 
festival  celebrated  by  both  the  Greek  and  Roman 
churches  in  memory  of  John  of  Damascus,  a  distin- 
guished theological  writer  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighth  century.  The  Greek  ehnrch  holds  the  festi- 
val on  the  4tli  of  December,  and  the  Latin  chuvch 
on  the  6th  of  May. 

DAMIANISTS,  a  sect  of  Christians  which  arose 
in  the  sixth  centin-j-,  deriving  their  name  from  Da- 
mianus,  the  Monophysite  patriarch  of  Alexandria. 
The  Damianists  rejected  the  idea  of  a  mere  specific 
unity  in  God,  and  not  a  numerical  unity.  Approach- 
ing the  views  of  the  Sabellians,  they  maintained 
that  the  Three  Persons  in  the  Trinity  had  a  couunon 
nature  in  the  same  sense  that  any  two  human  beings 
may  be  said  to  have  a  counnon  nature.  Tluis  this 
sect  tried  to  discriminate  between  the  Divine  essence 
and  the  Three  Persons  of  the  Godliead.  They  de- 
nied that  each  I'erson  by  himself  and  in  nature  was 
God,  but  maintahied  that  the  Three  Persons  had  a 
common  Godliead  or  divinity  by  an  undivided  jiar- 
ticipation  of  which  each  one  was  God.  The  Fatlier, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  they  called  Hypostases  or  Pcr- 
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sons,  and  what  was  common  to  them  they  called  God, 
substance  or  natui-e.  It  is  not  improbable  that  by 
such  a  mode  of  explanation  they  intended  to  reject 
the  Athanasian  doctrines  of  the  eternal  generation  of 
the  Son,  and  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Gliost. 
Their  opinions,  indeed,  somewhat  resembled  those 
of  the  AxGF.LiTES  (which  see). 

DAMIANUS.     See  A.naugyres. 

DAMIEN  (St.),  Her.mits  of.   See  Celestines. 

DANA,  a  gil't,  the  term  used  by  the  Budhists  of 
Ceylon  to  denote  alms.  They  attach  great  import- 
ance to  the  duty  of  almsgiving,  which  is,  according 
to  their  .'system  of  belief,  highly  meritorious.  But  to 
the  right  performance  of  this  cardinal  virtue  they 
regard  it  as  absolutely  indispensable  that  the  inten- 
tion of  the  giver  be  pure,  that  he  be  perfectly  will- 
ing to  part  with  tlie  gift  before  bestowing  it,  and 
that  ho  have  no  feeling  of  regret  after  it  has  been 
bestowed.  Alms  given  to  priests  are  restricted  to 
four  articles  only — robes,  food,  a  pallet  to  fie  upon, 
and  medicine  or  sick  diet.  Almsgiving  is  the  first 
of  virtues  among  the  Budhists,  and  superior  to  the 
observunce  of  all  the  precepts.  It  brings  a  greatly 
increased  reivard  in  a  future  birth,  including,  if  the 
duty  be  properly  discharged,  both  wealth  and  at- 
tendants. 

DANACE,  a  name  given  to  the  obolos  or  coin 
which  the  ancient  Greeks  were  wont  to  place  in  the 
mouth  of  the  dead  to  pay  Charon,  for  carrying  them 
in  his  boat  across  the  Styx  to  Hades.  It  seems  to 
have  received  the  name  of  daiuicc,  either  from  being 
given  tois  danois,  to  the  dead,  or  from  llanos,  a  price. 

DANAIDES,  the  fifty  daughters  of  Danaus,  who 
were  betrothed  to  the  fiftv  sons  of  jEgyiJtus,  whom 
they  killed  by  the  persuasion  of  their  father,  and 
having  committed  the  dead  bodies  to  the  tomb,  were 
purified  from  the  guilt  of  their  bloody  deed  by 
Hermes  and  Athena,  with  the  sanction  of  Zeus. 
Ovid,  Horace,  however,  and  otlier  later  poets,  state 
that  the  Dauaides  were  punished  for  their  crime  in 
Hades  by  being  doomed  to  pour  water  eternally  into 
a  vessel  full  of  holes.  Hypermnestra  was  the  only 
one  of  the  Danaides  who  is  said  to  have  saved  her 
husband  Lynceus  alive,  and  hence  Pausanias  says, 
that  he  saw  at  Delphi  three  statues  dedicated  to 
Danaus,  Hypermnestra,  and  Lynceus. 

DANCERS,  a  sect  which  arose  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries in  the  fourteenth  century.  They  originated  in 
A.  D.  1373  at  Aix-la-ChapeUe,  from  wliich  they 
spread  through  other  parts  of  Belgium.  They  were 
accustomed,  both  in  public  and  in  their  private 
houses,  all  of  a  sudden  to  fall  a-dancing ;  and  hold- 
ing each  other  by  the  hand,  they  continued  in  this, 
which  they  considered  a  sacred  exercise,  until,  being 
almost  worn  out  with  the  extraordinary  violence  of 
their  employment,  tliey  feU  down  breathless  and  ex- 
hausted. During  these  intervals  of  vehement  agita- 
tion, they  alleged  that  they  were  favoured  with  won- 
derful visions.  Like  the  Flagellants,  they  roved 
from  place  to  place,  begging  their  victuals,  holding 
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their  secret  assemblies,  and  treating  tlie  priostliood 
and  \yor8liip  of  tlie  cluircli  witli  tlie  utmost  con- 
tempt. The  ignorant  priests  of  that  age  believed 
these  enthusiasts  to  be  possessed  with  the  devil ;  and 
they  went  so  far  as  to  pretend  to  cast  him  out  by 
the  singing  of  hymns,  and  the  application  of  fumiga- 
tions of  incense. 

DANCING  (Rki.igious).  From  au  early  period 
the  custom  of  dancing  as  a  part  of  religious  worship 
seems  to  have  existed.  The  dance  seems  to  have 
formed  a  part  of  the  most  ancient  popular  rites  of 
the  Egyptians.  Herodotus  accordingly,  in  describ- 
ing their  amuial  journey  to  Bubastis,  says,  "  Through- 
out the  whole  journey,  some  of  the  women  strike  the 
cymbal,  whilst  men  play  the  flute,  and  the  rest  of  the 
women  and  men  sing  and  clap  their  hands ;  and 
wlien  in  their  journey  they  come  near  a  town,  they 
bring  the  boat  near  tlie  shore,  and  conduct  them- 
selves thus  :  some  of  the  women  do  as  I  have  already 
described,  and  some  dance."  In  the  Egyptian  mo- 
numents also  there  aro  frequent  representations  of 
choral  dances  and  festal  processions.  In  all  proba- 
bility, therefore,  the  Israelites  had  brought  from  Egypt 
the  custom  of  religious  dances,  such  as  that  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf,  in  the 
account  of  which  Moses  tells  us  in  Exod.  xxxii.  19, 
that  '•  he  saw  the  calf  and  tlie  dancing."  Tliese  sa- 
cred dances  among  the  Hebrews  were  accompanied 
with  instrumental  nmsic.  Thus  David  says,  Ps.  el. 
4,  "  Praise  Him  with  the  timbrel  and  dance."  The 
Hebrew  word  used  to  denote  this  dance  means  jiro- 
pcrly  a  circular  dance,  wliich  would  seem  to  indicate 
the  form  or  figure  in  wliich  it  was  conducted.  Both 
men  and  women  appear  to  liave  joined  in  these  re- 
ligious festival.-^,  for  we  rind  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  '25,  a  dis- 
tinct reference  to  this  fact  :  "The  singers  went  be- 
fore, the  players  on  instruments  followed  after ; 
among  them  were  the  damsels  playing  with  timbrels." 
Men  of  riink  did  not  count  it  beneath  their  dignity 
to  engage  in  religious  dancing.  Hence  David, 
though  a  king,  is  not  ashamed  to  express  his  feelings 
of  lioly  gratitude  and  joy  in  a  sacred  dance;  and 
while  Michal  his  wife  reproaches  him  for  it,  the 
ground  of  her  ridicule  is  to  be  found  not  in  his  actu- 
ally employing  himself  in  the  sacred  exercise,  but 
in  his  dancing  in  company  with  the  rest  of  the  peo- 
ple, thus  putting  hiniself  on  a  level  with  the  meanest 
of  his  subjects. 

The  sacred  circular  dance  was  not  contiiied  to  the 
worshippers  of  the  true  God,  but  was  practised  also 
by  the  heathen,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  Amalekitcs 
after  they  had  spoiled  Ziklag,  as  recorded  in  1  Sam. 
XXX.  16.  When  the  heathen  worship  the  demon 
gods,  they  dance  in  circles  round  the  sacrilices,  and 
throw  themselves  into  the  most  violent  contor- 
tions, so  that  the  arms,  hands,  and  legs  appear  as  if 
they  were  in  convulsions.  They  throw  themselves 
suddenly  on  the  ground,  then  jump  up,  and  again  join 
in  the  circular  dance.  The  dithyramb  or  old  Bac- 
chic song  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  was  danced  round  a 


blazing  altar,  by  a  chorus  of  fifty  men  or  boys.  Cir 
cular  dances  were  performed  by  the  Druids  in  the 
oak-groves  and  forests  of  the  ancient  Gauls  and 
Britons,  in  honour  of  the  sacred  oak  and  its  indwell- 
ing deity.  To  this  day,  in  almost  all  heathen  na- 
tions, instrumental  music  and  (he  dance  are  consi- 
dered necessary  parts  of  religious  worship. 

In  ancient  Rome  the  priests  of  Mars  received 
their  name  of  Salii  (Lat.  salio,  to  leap),  from  the 
leaping  dance  wliich  they  pcrforn;ed,  as  they  carried 
the  sacred  shields  in  joyful  procession  through  the 
city.  In  such  respect  did  the  ancient  heathens  hold 
this  sacred  employment,  that  not  only  did  they  dance 
round  the  statues  and  the  altars  of  their  gods,  but 
their  poets  have  no  hesitation  in  making  the  gods 
themselves  sometimes  engage  in  the  dance.  Pan,  in 
particular,  excels  all  the  gods  in  dancing.  And  among 
modern  heathens,  the  iiiinci]iul  part  of  divine  wor- 
ship, particularh'  in  savage  tribes,  consists  in  dances. 
Among  the  Mohammedans  there  is  a  special  class  of 
monks,  who,  from  the  peculiarity  of  their  mode  of 
worship,  as  consisting  in  rapid  circular  motions,  are 
called  Dancing  Dervishes.  Among  the  North  Amer- 
ican Indians  there  is  a  sacred  exercise  wliich  is 
called  the  Calumet  Dance.     See  Calumkt. 

All  promiscuous  and  immodest  dancing  of  men 
and  women  together  was  forbidden  among  tlie  eai'ly 
Christians.  The  eonncil  of  Laodicea  ex)iressly  pro- 
hibits it,  having  in  view,  as  is  generally  believed, 
wanton  dancing  at  marriage  feasts,  against  which 
there  are  several  other  canons  of  the  ancient  coun- 
cils, and  severe  invectives  of  the  Fathers.  Chrysos- 
toni  declaims  against  promiscuous  dancing  as  one  of 
those  pomps  of  Satan  which  men  renounced  in  their 
baptism.  Among  some  modern  sects, of  Christians, 
all  dancing  of  men  and  women  in  company,  even 
though  neither  immodest  nor  lascivious  in  its  char- 
acter, is  declaimed  to  be  improper  and  unbecoming  the 
gravity  and  decorum  which  ought  to  belong  to  the 
true  Christian. 

DANDIS,  one  of  the  Vaishnava  sects  among  the 
Hindus,  and  a  legitimate  rejiresentative  of  the  fourth 
Asrania  or  mendicant  life,  into  which  the  Hindu  is 
bcHeved  to  enter  after  passing  through  the  |  revious 
stages  of  student,  householder,  and  hermit.  A  Brali 
man,  however,  does  not  reipiire  to  pass  through  ihc 
previous  stages,  but  is  allowed  to  enter  at  once  into 
the  fourth  order.  The  Dandi  is  distinguished  by 
carrying  a  small  daiid  or  wand,  with  several  projec- 
tions fi'om  it,  and  a  piece  of  cloth  dyed  with  red 
ochre,  in  which  the  Brahmaiiical  cord  is  supposed  to 
he  enshrined,  attached  to  it ;  he  shaves  his  hair  and 
beard,  wears  only  a  clolh  around  the  loins,  and  sub- 
sists upon  food  obtained  ready-dressed  from  the 
liouses  of  the  Brahmans  once  a-day  only,  which  he 
de|iosits  in  the  small  cl.ay  pot  that  he  always  carries 
with  him.  He  should  live  alone,  and  near  to,  but 
not  within  a  city ;  but  this  rule  is  rarely  observed, 
and,  in  general,  the  Dandis  are  found  in  cities,  col- 
lected like  other  mendicants  in  Miii/is.     The  Dandi 
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has  uo  particular  time  or  moilt;  of  worship,  but  uiii- 
ploj's  himself  chieHy  in  meditation  and  in  the  study 
of  the  Vedanta  works.  He  reverences  Shim  and  his 
incarnations  in  preference  to  the  other  members  of 
tlie  Hindu  Triad,  and  hence  the  Dandis  are  reck- 
oned among  the  Vakhnavas.  They  bear  the  Shiva 
mark  upon  the  foreliead,  smearing  it  with  the  Ti-l- 
jmiidra,  that  is,  a  triple  transverse  line  formed  with 
the  ashes  of  tire  made  with  burnt  cow-dung.  This 
mark,  begimiing  between  the  eye-brows  and  carry- 
ing it  to  their  extremity,  is  made  with  the  thumb 
reverted  between  the  middle  and  third  lingers.  Tlie 
genuine  Dandi,  however,  is  not  necessarily  of  the 
Shiva  or  any  other  sect,  and  in  their  establishments 
they  are  usually  found  to  adore  Nifrjuna  or  Niraii- 
jaiia,  the  deity  devoid  of  attribute  or  passion.  The 
Dandis  have  usually  great  influence  and  authority 

amona  the  Shiva  Brahmans  of  the  North  of  India, 

.... 
and  they  are  the  Sanyasis  or  monastic  portion  ot  tlie 

Smartal  sect  of  Bralimaus  in  the  Soulii. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  speculative  as  the  practical 
Dandis  that  are  worshippers  of  Shiva,  and  tiie  form 
in  which  they  adore  him  is  that  of  Bii.iiRAV  (which 
see),  or  Lord  of  terror.  In  the  case  of  those  who 
thus  worship  Shi\a,  part  of  the  ceremony  of  initia- 
tion consists  in  intiicthig  a  small  incision  on  the. 
inner  part  of  the  knee,  and  drawing  the  blood  of  the 
novice  as  an  acceptable  ottering  to  the  god.  The 
Dandis  of  every  description  dill'er  from  the  great 
ma.ss  of  Hindus  in  their  treatment  of  the  dead,  as 
they  put  them  into  coHins  and  bury  them,  or  when 
practicable  cast  them  into  some  sacred  stream.  Hin- 
dus of  all  castes  are  occasionally  found  assuming  the 
life  and  emblems  of  the  order  of  Dandis.  There  are 
e\en  Brahmans  who,  without  connecting  themselves 
with  any  community,  take  upon  them  the  character 
of  tills  class  of  mendicants.  Tliere  is,  however,  a 
sect  of  Dandis  termed  Dasn.4.mis  (which  see),  which 
admit  none  but  Brahmans  into  their  order. 

D.\NIEL  (Festival  of),  a  festival  celebrated 
by  the  Greek  cluirch  on  the  17th  December,  in  me- 
mory of  the  prophet  Daniel,  and  the  three  young 
Hebrews  who  were  east  into  the  fiery  furnace. 

DAOLO,  the  god  worshipped  by  the  natives  of 
Toiii]uiii,  as  being   the  guardian  of  travellers. 

DAPH.WEA,  a  surname  of  Artemi.s  (which 
see),  derived  from  (Jr.  daphne,  a  laurel,  perhaps  be- 
cause her  statue  was  made  of  laurel-wood. 

D.\PIIN.EUS,  a  surname  of  Apollo  (which 
see),  because  the  laurel  was  sacred  to  this  god. 

DAPHNE,  said  by  Pausanias  to  have  been  an  an- 
cient priestess  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  to  which  office 
she  had  been  appointed  by  Ge.  There  is  an  ancient 
tradition  that  having  been  remarkably  beautiful, 
Daphne  was  loved  by  Apollo,  who  pursued  after  her, 
and  when  she  attempted  to  flee  from  him,  the  god 
changed  her  into  a  laurel-tree,  which  accordingly 
was  called  bv  her  name. 

D.APHNEPHORIA,  a  festival  celebrated  at 
Thebes  in  honour  of  Apollo,  which  seems  to  have  de- 


rived its  name  from  the  circumstance,  that  laurel 
branches  were  carried  in  the  procession.  The  festival 
was  kept  every  ninth  year.  The  mode  of  observance 
was  as  follows :  A  piece  of  oli\e  wood  was  ornamented 
with  garlands  of  laurel  and  other  flowers,  and  on  its 
top  was  a  globe  of  brass  rejiresenting  the  sun,  with  an- 
other globe  under  it  which  denoted  the  moon,  witli 
smaller  globes  hanging  from  it  indicating  the  .-^tars. 
The  middle  part  of  the  wood  was  festooned  with  pur- 
ple garlands,  while  the  lower  part  was  surrounded  with 
a  crocus-coloured  covering.  The  whole  number  of  the 
garlands  was  three  hundred  and  sixty-five,  being  the 
number  of  days  in  the  year.  The  olive-bough  thus 
adorned,  was  carried  in  procession  by  a  youth  of 
great  beauty  and  of  noble  descent,  splendidly  dressed, 
with  his  hair  dishevelled,  and  on  his  head  a  crown  of 
gold.  Ho  was  invested  with  the  office  of  a  priest,  and 
bore  the  title  of  Dapiimcphokos  (which  see),  or 
laurel-bearer.  Before  him  walked  one  of  his  near- 
est relations  carrying  a  rod  festooned  with  gar- 
lands, and  immediately  after  him  followed  a  train  of 
virgins  with  branches  in  their  hands.  In  this  order 
they  marched  to  the  temple  of  Apollo,  siunaniBd 
Ismenius  or  Galaxius,  where  they  sang  supplicatory 
hymns  to  the  god. 

The  Delphians  also  observed  a  soleniiiity  of  a 
similar  kind,  in  which  they  sent  every  ninth  year  a 
sacred  youth  to  Tempe,  who,  going  along  the  sacred 
road,  returned  home  as  laurel-bearer  amid  songs  and 
rejoicings.  Thi.i  ceremony  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
tended to  commemorate  the  purification  of  Apollo 
at  the  altar  in  Tempe,  to  which  he  had  fled  on  kill- 
ing the  Python.  A  festival  of  somewhat  the  same 
description  was  celebrated  by  the  Athenians,  wlio 
dedicated  every  seventh  day  to  the  worship  of  Aiiollo, 
carrying  laurel-boughs  in  their  hands,  adorning  the 
sacred  basket  witli  garlands,  and  singing  hymns  in 
honour  of  the  god. 

DAPHNEPHOROS,  a  priest  of  Apollo,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Pausanias,  was  chosen  to  the  oftice  every 
year.  He  required  to  be  young,  handsome,  and  vi- 
gorous. This  priest  was  taken  from  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  families  of  Thebes.  The  same  name 
Daphnephoros  was  given  to  the  laurcl-bearor  in  a 
similar  rite  observed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Del- 
phi. 

DAK.AXIANS,  a  heretical  sect  among  the  Mo- 
hammedans, who  ilerived  their  name  from  Darani 
their  founder.  This  inijiostor,  who  had  come  from 
Persia  into  I'jgypt,  endeavoured  to  persujule  the  peo- 
ple that  llAKE>r,  the  wise,  in  whose  caliphate  he 
lived,  was  God;  but  although  Darani  was  a  favourite 
with  the  caliph,  the  pejjplc.  indignaiit  at  liis  blas- 
phemy, put  him  to  death.  This  sect  pre\  ailed  much 
on  the  sea-coast  of  Syria,  and  in  the  district  of  Le- 
banon. 

DASA-BALA,  ten  powers  or  modes  of  wisdom 
possessed  by  BuuilA  (which  see).  Mr.  Spenc* 
Hardy,  to  whose  excellent  works  we  aj'e  indebted 
for  our  information  on  the  principles  and  rites  of  the 
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litTDiilsTS  (whifli  sei!;,  thus  enumerates  the  Dasa- 
liiila,  in  his  '  Manual  of  Burlliisni :'  "1.  The  wisdom 
that  understands  what  knowledge  is  necessary  for 
the  right  fultihnent  of  any  particular  duty,  in  wliat- 
soever  situation.  2.  That  which  knows  the  result 
or  consequences  of  karma,  or  moral  ai'tion.  2.  That 
which  knows  the  way  to  the  attaimncjit  of  nirwana 
or  anniliilatiou.  4.  That  which  sees  the  various  sak- 
walas  or  systems  of  worlds.  5.  That  which  knows 
the  thoughts  of  other  beings.  6.  That  which  knows 
that  the  organs  of  sense  are  not  tlie  self.  7.  That 
which  knows  the  purity  produced  by  the  exercise  of 
the  dhyanas  or  abstract  meditation.  8.  That  which 
knows  where  any  one  was  burn  in  all  his  former 
births.  9.  That  which  knows  where  any  one  will  be 
born  in  all  future  births.  10.  Tliat  which  knows 
how  the  residts  proceeding  from  karma,  or  moral 
action,  may  be  overcome." 

DASA-DAXDU,  ten  prohibitions  which  are  en- 
joined upon  tlic  Budhist  monks  to  be  studied  during 
their  noviciate.  Jlr.  Hardy,  in  his  '  Eastern  Mona- 
chism,'  thus  describes  them  :  •'  1.  The  eating  of  food 
after  mid-day.  2.  The  seeing  of  dances  or  the  liear- 
ing  of  music  or  singing.  3.  The  use  of  ornaments  or 
perfumes.  4.  The  use  of  a  seat  or  couch  more  than 
a  cubit  high.  5.  The  i-eceiving  of  gold,  silver,  or 
money.  6.  Practising  some  deception  to  prevent 
another  priest  from  reeeivhig  that  to  which  he 
is  entitled.  7.  Practising  some  deception  to  in- 
jure another  pncst,  or  bring  him  into  danger.  8. 
Practising  some  deception  in  order  to  cause  another 
priest  to  be  expelled  from  the  conmiunitj'.  9.  Speak- 
ing evil  of  aiiother  priest.  10.  Uttering  slanders,  in 
order  to  excite  dissension  among  the  priests  of  the 
same  community.  The  tirst  live  of  these  crimes  may 
be  forgiven,  if  the  priest  bring  sand  and  sprinkle  it 
in  the  court-yard  of  the  wihara,  and  the  second  five 
niav  be  forgiven  after  temporary  expulsion." 

b.\S.\.Il.VK.\.     ,See  Durga  Pujah. 

D.\SA-S1L,  ten  obligations  which  must  be  repeat- 
ed and  meditated  upon  by  the  Builhist  priest  in  his 
noviciate  for  three  hours  every  day.  They  are  as 
follows  :  "1.1  will  observe  the  precept,  or  ordinance, 
that  forbids  the  taking  of  life.  2.  I  will  observe  the 
precept,  or  ordinance,  that  forbids  the  taking  of  that 
which  has  not  been  given.  3.  I  will  observe  the 
precept,  or  ordinance,  that  forbids  sexual  intercourse. 
4.  I  will  observe  the  precept,  or  ordinance,  that  for- 
bids the  saying  of  that  which  is  not  true.  5.  1  will 
observe  the  precept,  or  ordinance,  that  forbids  the 
use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  that  leads  to  inditlerenee 
towards  religion,  fi.  1  will  observe  the  precept,  or 
ordinance,  that  forbids  the  eating  of  food  after  mid- 
day. 7.  I  will  observe  tlie  iirecept,  or  ordinance, 
tliat  forbids  attendance  upon  dancing,  singing,  music, 
and  masks.  8.  I  will  observe  the  precept,  or  ordi- 
nance, that  forbids  the  adorning  the  body  with  flowers, 
and  the  use  of  perfumes  and  unguents.  9.  I  will 
ob.serve  the  ]irecept,  or  ordinance,  that  forbids  tlie 
use  of  high  or  honourable  seats  or  couches.     10.  1 


will  observe  the  precept,  or  ordinance,  that  forbids 
the  receiving  of  gold  or  silver." 

DASNAMI  DANDIS,  the  primitive  members 
of  the  order  of  Dandis  (which  see).  They  are  said 
to  refer  their  origin  to  SankaI£A  AcHAltYA,  a  re- 
markable individual  who  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  religious  history  of  Hindustan.  The  wo.dZ)«4'- 
jitiiiu  means  ten-named,  there  being  ten  classes  of 
mendicants  descended  from  this  remarkable  man, 
only  three  of  them,  however,  having  so  far  retained 
their  purity  as  to  entitle  them  to  be  called  Sankara's 
Danilis.  Tliese  are  numerous,  especially  in  and 
about  Benares.  The  chief  Vedanti  writers  belong 
to  this  sect.  Tlie  most  stin-dy  beggars,  as  we  learn 
from  Professor  Horace  Wilson,  are  meirbers  of  this 
order,  although  their  contributions  are  h  vied  ijarti- 
cularly  upon  the  Brahmanical  class,  as  whenever  a 
feast  is  given  to  the  Brahmans.  the  Dandis  of  tliis  de- 
scription present  tiieniselves,  thougli  unbidden  guests, 
and  can  only  be  got  rid  of  by  bestowing  upon  them 
a  share  of  the  viands.  Many  of  them  practise  the 
Yoga  (which  see),  and  profess  to  work  miracles. 
The  author  of  the  'Dabistan'  speaks  of  one  who 
could  keep  bis  breatli  suspended  for  three  hours, 
bring  milk  from  his  veins,  cut  bones  with  hair,  and 
put  eggs  into  a  narrow-mouthed  bottle  without  break- 
ing them. 

The  remaining  members  of  the  Dasnami  class, 
tliough  the)'  have  degenerated  from  the  purity 
of  the  practice  necessary  to  the  original  Dandis, 
are  still  religious  characters,  only  they  have  given 
up  the  start'  or  waud,  the  use  of  clothes,  money,  aiul 
ornaments;  they  prepare  their  own  food,  and  admit 
members  from  any  order  of  Hindus,  These  Atits, 
as  they  are  often  called,  are  frequently  collected  in 
Mdths,  as  well  as  the  Dandis,  but  they  mix  freely 
in  the  business  of  the  world;  they  carry  on  trade, 
and  often  acctmudate  property,  and  some  of  them 
even  enter  into  the  married  state,  when  they  receive 
the  name  of  Samyogi. 

D.\T.\1!Y,  an  oliicer  in  the  courts  of  the  Pope, 
whoso  duty  it  is  to  receive  petitions  presented  to 
him  in  regard  to  the  provision  of  benelices.  He  is 
always  a  prelate,  and  sometimes  a  cardinal.  In  vjr- 
tue  of  his  ortice,  the  Datary,  without  consulting  bis 
Holiness,  may  grant  at  pleasure  all  benefices  which 
do  not  yield  more  than  twenty-fotu'  ducats  of  yearly 
income.  When  the  benefices  are  of  more  value,  the 
written  approbation  and  signature  of  the  Pope  must 
be  obtaim^d.  The  salary  attached  to  the  office  is 
two  thousand  crowns,  exclusive  of  pi'npnsites ;  and 
he  has  a  sub-datary  to  assist  him  in  his  duties,  who 
receives  a  yearly  allowance  of  a  thousand  crowns. 
The  Pope's  bull  granting  a  benefice  is  despatched  by 
the  datary,  and  passes  through  the  ofTicials  of  fifteen 
different  offices,  who  have  all  of  them  tlieir  stated 
fees. 

DATTA,  or  Datiaiudva,  an  iucaniation  of  a 
portion  of  ^'ishnu,  and  therefore  venerated  by  the 
Vai.shnavas,     He  was  also  eminent  for  liis  practice 
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of  the  Yoga,  and  lienee  he  is  held  in  high  estima- 
tion bv  tlie  Yogis  (which  .-•ee.) 

DAUGHTER  OF  THE  VOICE.     See   Batu- 

KOL. 

DAVIDISTS,  a  name  given  to  the  Amalkiciaxs 
(which  see),  from  Da\id  of  Dinanto,  who  was  a  pu- 
pil of  Anialric  of  Bena,  and  afterwards  an  able  ex- 
positor of  his  system. 

DAY,  a  regular  portion  of  time  equal  to  twentv- 
fourhonrs.  There  have  been  diti'erent  computations  of 
their  days  among  dill'erent  nations.  The  Hebrews 
reckoned  their  day  from  evening  to  evening,  and  in 
the  Jlosaic  account  of  the  creation,  the  evening  is 
mentioned  as  preceding  the  morning.  Tacitus  says, 
that  the  ancient  Germans  counted  their  times  not 
by  the  number  of  days,  but  of  nights.  Such  was  also 
the  mode  of  e;dculation  adopted  by  the  ancient  Gauls, 
and  there  are  still  remnants  of  tlie  same  mode  in 
some  of  the  expressions  still  in  use  in  our  own  coun- 
try, such  as  "  a  fortnight  ago."  The  ancient  Baby- 
lonians commenced  tlie  day  at  sunrise. 

The  ancient  Hebrews,  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  di- 
vided the  day  into  morning,  noon,  and  night.  These 
are  the  only  parts  of  a  day  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament.  They  began  their  day  at  sunset,  and 
ended  it  at  the  same  time  on  the  following  daj'.  Wlien 
the  Jews  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  liomans, 
they  learned  fVom  their  cun<juerors  a  new  mode  of 
calcidating.  The  day  was  tlieuceforth  divided  into 
four  parts,  thus,  from  .six  o'clock  till  nine  in  the 
uioniing,  which  was  the  hour  of  the  morning  sacri- 
tice ;  from  nine  till  twelve;  from  twelve  till  three, 
and  from  three  o'clock,  which  was  the  time  of  the 
evening  sacrifice,  till  six,  which  concluded  the  one 
day,  and  commenced  anotlier. 

The  Hebrews,  besides  tireir  natural  day,  had  also 
an  artificial  day,  consisting  of  twelve  hours,  which 
began  in  the  morning  at  sim-rising,  and  ended  at 
sun-setting.  Still  another  kind  of  day  existed  among 
them,  called  prophetical,  because  it  is  only  men- 
tioned by  the  prophets.  This  kind  of  day  is  taken 
for  a  year  in  the  Scriptures.  Tliey  had  likewise  pro- 
phetical weeks,  wliich  consisted  of  seven  years  ;  pro- 
phetical months,  which  make  thirty  years;  and 
prophetical  years,  which  they  reckoned  for  three 
hundred  and  sixty  years. 

A  curious  account  of  day  and  night  is  given  in 
the  Prose  Edda  of  the  ancient  Scandinavians : 
"  A  gi.ant  called  Njorvi,  who  dwelt  in  Jotunheim, 
had  a  daughter  called  Night  (Niitt)  who,  like  all 
her  race,  was  of  a  dark  and  swarthy  complexion. 
She  was  first  wedded  to  a  man  called  Naglfari, 
and  had  by  him  a  son  named  And,  and  afterwards 
to  another  man  called  Annar,  by  whom  she  had  a 
daughter  called  Earth  (Jbrd).  She  then  espoused 
Dolling,  of  the  iEsir  race,  and  their  son  was  Day 
(Dagr)  a  child  light  and  beauteous  like  his  father. 
Tben  took  All-father,  Night,  and  Day,  her  son,  and 
gave  them  two  horses  and  two  cars,  and  set  them  np 
in  the  heavens  that  the}-  might  drive  successi\'ely 


one  after  the  other,  each  in  twelve  hours'  time  round 
the  world.  Night  rides  first  on  her  liorse  called 
Hrimfaxi,  that  every  mom,  as  he  ends  his  course, 
bedews  the  earth  with  the  foam  that  falls  from  his 
liit.  The  horse  nuide  use  of  by  Day  is  named  Skin- 
faxi.  from  whose  mane  is  shed  light  over  the  earth 
and  the  heavens." 

DAY  OF  ATONEMENT.  See  Atonement, 
(Day  of). 

DAYS  (Holy).    See  Festivals. 

DAYS  (Lucky  and  Unlucky).  The  ancient 
heathens  entertained  the  idea  that  there  were  parti- 
cular days  which  were  fortmiate,  and  others  unfor- 
tun.ate  ;  that,  according  to  their  astrological  notions, 
soniedayswere  certainly  connected  with  success,  while 
others  were  attended  with  an  almost  sure  fatality. 
This  superstitious  notion  may  be  traced  as  far  back  as 
the  poet  Hesiod.  Neither  was  it  confined  to  the  ig- 
norant multitude.  Suetonius  tells  us,  that  the  Em- 
peror Augustus  Csesar  never  went  abroad  upon  the 
day  after  the  Nundin,!;,  nor  began  any  serious  un- 
dertaking on  the  Nones.  St.  Ambrose  says  that 
the  first  converts  from  heathenism  to  Christianity 
were  much  addicted  to  such  superstitious  ideas 
and  practices.  Lucian  gives  a  minute  account  of 
an  unlucky  day.  "On  which,"  says  he,  ''neither 
do  the  magistrates  meet  to  consult  about  public 
alfairs,  neitlier  are  lawsuits  decided  in  the  hali,  nor 
.sacrifices  offered,  nor,  in  fuie,  .any  sort  of  business 
undertaken  wherein  a  man  would  wish  himself  for- 
tun.ite.  Such  sorts  of  days  as  he  goes  on  have  been 
instituted  by  different  nations  on  diti'erent  accoimt-^."' 
And  in  another  place  the  same  author  informs  us, 
that  Lycurgus,  the  Lacedemonian  lawgiver,  had 
made  it  a  fundamental  institution  of  government 
never  to  enter  upon  any  warlike  expedition  but  when 
the  moon  was  at  the  fidl.  It  is  probably  to  the  no- 
tion of  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  that  Moses  alludes 
in  the  prohibition  laid  upon  the  ancient  Hebrews  in 
Lev.  xix.  "26,  against  observing  times.  Manasseh  is 
also  accused  of  being  an  observer  of  times.  The 
Hebrew  word  is  Leonenu,  which  seems  to  be  de- 
rived from  omih,  denoting  time. 

Throughout  modem  heathendom,  the  notion  of 
luckvand  unlucky  days  extensively  prevails.  Thus 
Kiimpfer  says,  in  his  '  .\ccount  of  the  Japanese  cus- 
toms,' "  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that  it  is 
not  an  indilVerent  matter  to  travellers  in  this  coimtry 
what  day  they  set  out  on  their  journey  ;  for  they 
must  choose  for  their  departure  a  fortunate  day,  for 
which  purjiose  they  make  use  of  a  particular  table 
printed  in  all  their  road-books,  which  they  say  halli 
been  observed  to  hold  true  by  a  continued  experience 
of  many  ages,  and  wherein  are  set  down  all  the  im- 
fortunate  days  of  every  month." 

DEACONS,  a  class  of  office-bearers  in  the  Chris- 
tian church.  That  there  existed  officers  bearing 
this  name  from  the  earliest  period  in  the  history  of 
the  New  Testament  church  is  admitted  luiiversally. 
They  are  explicitly  mentioned  in  various  passages  of 
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tlie  ejiistlfs  of  P.iiil.  aiuJin  the  writings  of  the  Ciiris- 
tiaii  Fathers.  They  are  fref|ueutly  associated  in 
Scripture  witli  otlier  recoifiiizcd  office-bearers  of  tlic 
church.  Thus  Phil.  i.  1,  "Paul  and  Timotlieus,  tlie 
servants  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  all  the  saints  in  Christ 
Jeisus  which  are  at  Philippi,  with  the  bishops  and 
deacons."  The  cliaracter  and  qualitications  of  a 
deacon  arc  plainly  laid  down  in  1  Tim.  iii.  8 — 13, 
"  Likewise  must  the  deacons  be  grave,  not  doiible- 
tonjiied,  not  given  to  much  wine,  not  gi'cedy  of 
tikliy  lucre  ;  holding  tlie  mystery  of  the  faith  in  a  pure 
conscience.  And  let  these  also  tirst  be  proved  ;  then 
let  them  use  the  office  of  a  deacon,  being  found 
blameless.  I'^ven  so  must  their  wives  be  grave,  not 
slanderers,  .«ober,  faithful  in  all  things.  Let  the  dea- 
cons be  the  husbands  of  one  wife,  ruling  their  chil- 
dren and  their  own  houses  well.  For  the_y  that  have 
used  the  office  of  a  deacon  well  pm'cha=e  to  them- 
selves a  good  degree,  and  great  boldness  in  the  faith 
which  is  in  Jesus  Christ." 

But  while  the  existence  of  this  class  of  ollice- 
bearers  is  denied  by  no  portion  of  the  Christian 
Church,  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as 
to  the  precise  duties  which  belonged  to  their  office. 
The  Greek  word  diahonos,  a  deacon,  and  its  corre- 
sponding verb,  have  an  extensive  general  application, 
denoting  every  kind,  of  ser\-ice.  But  in  its  more  re- 
stricted signification,  as  relating  to  an  office  in  the 
church,  the  word  deacon  implies  one  whose  duty  it 
is  to  receive  the  charities  of  tlie  church,  and  to  dis- 
tribute their  alms.  In  this  view  of  the  meaning  of 
the  name,  the  origin  of  the  office  is  by  many  sup- 
posed to  be  described  in  Acts  vi.  1 — G,  "  And  in 
those  days,  wlicn  the  number  of  the  disciples  was 
midtiplied,  there  arose  a  niurmuring  of  the  Gre- 
cians against  the  Hebrews,  because  their  widows 
were  negleclcd  in  the  daily  ministration.  Then  the 
twelve  called  the  multitude  of  the  disciples  unto 
them,  and  said,  It  is  not  reason  that  we  should  leave 
the  word  of  God,  and  serve  tables.  Wherefore, 
brethren,  look  ye  out  among  you  seven  men  of  hon- 
est report,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  wisdom,  whom 
we  may  appoint  over  this  business.  But  we  will 
give  ourselves  continually  to  prayer,  and  to  the  min- 
istry of  the  word.  And  the  saying  pleased  the  whole 
midlitude  :  and  they  chose  Stephen,  a  man  full  of 
faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  Philip,  and  Pro- 
chorus,  and  Nicanor,  and  Timon,  and  Parmenas,  and 
Nicolas  a  proselyte  of  Antioch  :  whom  they  set  be- 
fore the  apostles  ;  and  when  they  had  prayed,  tliey 
laid  their  hands  on  them."  This  passage,  however, 
is  by  no  means  univer.sally  believed  to  refer  to  the 
deacons  of  whom  Paul  speaks,  but  some  suppose  that 
the  office  which  Luke  describes,  in  the  pas.sage  now 
ipioted,  was  of  a  local  and  temporary  character,  aris- 
ing out  of  a  peculiar  emergency  which  had  arisen  in 
the  church  of  Jeru.salem.  15ut  besides  that  the  pas- 
sage is  80  expressed  as  rather  to  point  to  a  perma- 
nent than  a  mere  temporary  office,  the  whole  early 
church   is  unanimous  in  believing  that   the   se\cn 


mentioned  by  Luke  were  deacons,  holding  an  office 
identical  with  that  referred  to  by  Paul.  And  the  num- 
ber of  writers  who  assert  the  contrary  form  a  small 
minority  of  those  who  have  discussed  the  subject. 
On  this  point  Dr.  Miller,  in  his  work  on  the  '  Office  of 
the  Ruling  Elder, '  observes,  "The  current  opinion 
of  all  the  most  learned  and  judicious  Christian  di- 
vines of  all  denominations,  for  several  centuries  past, 
is  decisively  in  favour  of  considering  the  pas.sage  in 
Acts  vi.  as  recording  the  first  appointment  of  the 
New  Testament  deacons.  Among  all  classes  of 
theologians,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  Lutheran  and 
Calvinistic,  Presbyterian  and  Ejiiscopal,  this  con- 
currence of  opinion  approaches  so  near  to  unanimity, 
that  we  may,  without  injustice  to  any  other  opinion, 
consider  it  as  the  deliberate  and  harmonious  judg- 
ment of  the  Christian  church." 

The  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Church  of  England 
agree  in  regarding  the  deaconship  as  the  lowest  or- 
der in  the  priesthood,  while  some  of  the  Congrega- 
tionalists  consider  the  term  deacon  as  .synonymous 
with  presbyter;  and,  therefore,  so  far  spiritual  in  its 
nature.  Presbyterians,  on  the  other  hand,  view  the 
office  of  a  deacon  as  exclusivelv  connected  with  the 
ecclesiastico-.secular  interestsof  the  Christian  church. 
In  England  deacons  are  permitted  to  baptize,  to  read 
in  the  church,  and  to  assist  in  the  celebration  of  the 
eucharist ;  but  their  duty  in  this  matter  is  limited 
to  the  administration  of  the  wine.  Tliev  are  not 
eligiltle  to  ecclesiastical  promotion,  but  they  niav  be 
chaplains  to  families,  curates  to  beneficed  clergymen, 
or  lecturers  to  pari.sh  churches.  The  oversight  of  the 
poor  is  no  longer  committed  to  them,  but  to  church- 
wardens chosen  by  the  ^■estry  for  that  purpose 
every  3'car.  Resides  deacons,  the  Church  of  England 
has  Arciide.\cons  (which  see),  and  Sui!-DK.\rONS 
(which  see).  In  the  German  Protestant  churches 
the  assistant  ministers  are  generallv  called  de.acons. 
Among  Roman  Catholics,  the  deacons  are  removed  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  original  design  of  their  in- 
stitution. The  deacon  with  them  is  an  ofiicer  whose 
duty  it  is  to  perfume  with  incense  the  ofliciating 
clergyman  and  the  choir;  to  lay  the  corporal  or 
white  cloth  on  the.  altar ;  to  transfer  the  patten  or 
cup  from  the  sub-deacon  to  the  officiating  prelate ; 
and  the  pix  from  the  officiating  prelate  to  the  sul> 
deacon;  and  to  perforin  various  other  duties  of  a 
similar  kind.  In  the  Church  of  Scotland,  at  one 
time,  deacons  were  recognized  as  standing  office- 
bearers in  the  church,  but  for  many  years  they  have 
fallen  into  abeyance.  The  Second  Book  of  Disci- 
]>line,  however,  declares  the  office  of  deacon  to  be 
"an  ordinary  and  perpetual  function  in  the  Kirk  of 
Christ."  The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  has  revived 
this  order  of  office-bearers,  probably  in  consequence 
of  the  peculiar  position  of  that  church  as  no  longer 
endowed  by  the  State,  and  deriving  its  whole  emolu- 
ineuts  from  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  people. 
Ill  almost  every  other  Presbyterian  church,  whether 
in  Britain  or  America,  deacons  are  dispensed  with. 
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and  tlicir  office  merged  in  that  of  elders.  Congrega- 
tioiialist  churches  have  deacons,  bnt  their  duties 
are  botli  of  a  temporal  and  spiritual  character.  Ac- 
cordingly, Dr.  Henderson,  when  speaking  of  these  offi- 
cers, says  that  "  the  deacons,  besides  attending  to  tlie 
temporal  concerns  of  the  church,  assist  the  minister 
witli  their  advice  ;  take  the  lead  at  praycr-Biieetings 
when  lie  is  absent;  and  preach  occasionally  to  small 
congregations  in  the  contiguous  villages." 

Thus  has  the  office  of  deacon  been  either  modified 
or  lost  sight  of  in  almost  all  sections  of  the  church 
of  Christ.  The  most  ancient  authorities,  indeed, 
speak  of  them  as  assisting  the  bishops  and  presby- 
ters in  their  religious  services  and  other  official 
duties.  Thus  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  say, 
"  Let  the  deacon  be  the  ear,  the  eye,  the  mouth, 
the  heart,  the  sold  of  the  bishop."  It  devolved  on 
this  class  of  office-bearers  to  recite  the  prayers  of 
the  church,  and  to  give  the  signal  for  the  com- 
mencement of  each  of  the  difl'erent  portions  of  di- 
vine service.  In  the  AVestern  churches,  the  gos- 
pels, as  containing  the  words  spoken  more  imme- 
diately by  our  Lord  himself,  were  appointed  to  be 
read,  not  like  the  otlier  portions  of  Scripture  by 
the  prelector,  but  by  the  deacon.  For  a  time  it 
was  thought  necessary  that  the  number  of  deacons 
in  any  single  church  should  be  seven,  in  order  to 
correspond  with  the  number  belonging  to  the  church 
of  .Jerusalem,  as  memioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles. At  a  later  ]ieriod  the  original  number  was 
greatly  exceeded,  .and  in  the  sixth  century  the  prin- 
cipal chureli  in  Constantinople  liad  no  fewer  than  a 
hundred  deacons. 

From  tlieir  intimate  connection  with  the  bislin]is 
as  their  assistants  and  contideiitial  agents,  the  deacons 
began  gradually  to  assume  an  aiUhoritv  in  the  church 
to  ndiich  their  office  did  not  entitle  them.  Arrogat- 
ing to  themselves  a  superiority  to  tlie  jire-sbyters,  it 
became  necessary  for  the  synod  to  admonish  them 
on  this  subject.  Thus  the  council  of  Nice  enjoins, 
"  Let  the  deacons  observe  their  proper  place,  know- 
ing that  they  are  indeed  the  assistants  of  the  bishops, 
but"  that  they  are  inferior  to  the  presbyters."  The 
presumption,  whicli  was  in  such  plain  terms  corrected 
by  the  councils,  was  particularly  cliargeable  upon 
the  archdeacons,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  order, 
and  from  their  position  obtained  a  predominating 
iuHuence  which  in  some  cases  they  abused. 

In  the  Komish  church,  deacons  are  often  called 
Levites,  a  name  which  in  some  of  tlie  councils  of  the 
Western  church  is  applied  to  presbyters  and  dea- 
cons indiscriminately.  Minute  directions  are  given 
in  the  Roman  Pontifical  for  the  ordination  of  this 
class  of  ecclesiastical  office-bearers,  and  in  token  of 
investiture  with  their  office,  they  receive  the  book  of 
the  Gospels,  which  they  touch  with  their  riglit  hand, 
while  the  officiating  Pontift'  .«ays,  "  Receive  ye  power 
to  read  the  gospel  in  God's  church,  as  well  for  the 
living  as  for  the  dead."  The  ordination  address, 
nliich  compares  their  office  to  that  of  Levi  of  old,  is 


thus  given  in  the  Pontifical:  "Dearly  beloved  sons, 
about  to  be  promoted  to  the  order  of  Levites,  think 
seriously  to  how  great  a  degree  you  ascend.  For  it 
behoveth  a  deacon  to  minister  at  the  altar ;  to  bap- 
tize ;  to  preach.  Now  in  the  old  law,  of  the  twelve 
tribes  one  was  chosen ;  that  of  Levi,  that  by  special 
consecration  it  might  serve  perpetually  the  taber- 
nacle, and  its  sacrifices ;  and  of  so  great  a  dignity 
was  it,  that  none  could  rise  to  that  divine  ministry 
and  office,  but  of  that  stock.  Insomuch  that  by  a 
certain  high  prerogative  of  heritage,  it  deserved  botli 
to  be,  and  to  be  called,  the  tribe  of  the  Lord.  Of 
these  you,  my  dearly  beloved  sons,  hold  this  day  the 
name  and  the  office,  because  you  are  set  apart  in  the 
Levitical  office  for  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  of 
testimony,  that  is,  the  churdi  of  God  :  the  which 
ever  with  her  armour  on,  tights  against  her  enemies 
in  inces.sant  combat.  Hence,  says  the  apostle:  'We 
wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  prin- 
cipalities, against  powers,  against  the  rulers  of  the 
darkness  of  this  world,  against  spiritual  wickedness 
in  high  places.'  This  church  of  God  you  ought  to 
bear,  as  they  did  the  tabernacle,  and  fortify  with  a 
holy  garniture,  with  divine  preaching,  and  a  perfect 
example.  For  Levi  signifies,  added  or  adopted:  and 
you,  dearl}'  beloved  sons,  who  receive  your  name 
from  the  paternal  inheritance,  be  ye  adopted  from 
carnal  desires,  from  earthly  concupiscences  which 
war  against  the  soul ;  be  ye  comely,  clean,  pure, 
chaste,  as  becomes  the  ministers  of  Clirist,  and  the 
stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God.  And,  because 
you  are  the  co-ministers  and  co-mahcrs  of  the  Lord's 
body  and  blood,  be  ye  strangers  to  all  allurements 
of  tlie  flesh,  as  Scripture  saitli :  '  lie  ye  clean  who 
tarry  the  vessels  of  the  Lord.'  Tliink  of  blessed 
Stephen  elected  to  this  office  by  the  apostles  for  the 
merit  of  his  pre-eminent  chastity. — Take  care  that 
to  whom  you  announce  the  gospel  with  the  mouth, 
you  expound  it  to  the  same  liy  your  living  works, 
that  of  you  it  may  be  said  :  'Blessed  are  the  feet  of 
them  that  preach  the  gospel  of  peace,  that  bring 
glad  tidings  of  good.'  Have  your  feet  shod  with 
the  examples  of  the  saints  in  the  preparation  of  the 
gospel  of  peace.  The  which  the  Lord  grant  you 
through  bis  grace." 

There  was  another  class  of  persons  which  arose  in 
the  ancient  church  under  the  name  of  Subdeacons 
(which  see).  These  officers  are  still  continued  in 
tlie  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  after  serving  for  a 
time  in  this  subordinate  capacity,  they  are  promoted 
to  tlie  more  honourable  degree  of  deacons. 

DEACONS'  COURTS,  courts  instituted  by  the. 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  for  the  management  of  the 
ecclesiastical  funds  and  temporal  concerns  generally 
of  each  congregation.  Each  deacons'  court  consists 
of  the  elders  and  deacons  of  tlie  congregation,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  pastor,  and  meets  generally  once 
a  month,  or  as  often  as  occasion  requires.  In 
most  of  the  other  Scottish  dissenting  churches 
secular  matters  are  under  the  charge  of  the  elders. 
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and  a  secular  body  cho.scn  by  the  members  of  the 
congregation  under  the  name  ot"  managers. 

DEACOXESSES,  a  class  of  female  officebearers 
in  the  e.arlv  Christian  church,  who  were  helpers  and 
assistants  in  the  perfonnance  of  various  services, 
particularly  in  reference  to  the  female  portion  of  the 
comnnuiities.  The  term  deaconess  does  not  occur  in 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  but  the  office  appears  to  be  dis- 
tinctly referred  to  in  Rom.  xvi.  1,  "I  commend  unto 
you  Phebe  our  sister,  which  is  a  servant  of  the 
church  which  is  .at  Cenchrea."  The  precise  origin 
of  this  class  of  ecclesiastical  persons  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  explained,  but  their  existence  is  men- 
tioned both  by  the  ancient  Fathers,  and  by  several 
Pagan  writers,  particularly  Pliny,  Lucian  of  Samo- 
sata,  and  Libanius.  Grotius  thinks  that,  as  in  Ju- 
dea,  the  deacons  could  administer  freely  to  the  fe- 
male sex,  the  office  of  a  deaconess  must  have  been 
unknown  to  the  Jews.  He  therefore  supposes  tliat 
deaconesses  were  first  appointed  in  the  churches 
of  the  Gentile  Christians.  From  the  second  to 
the  fourth  century,  the  office  was  known  in  many 
churches  in  various  countries,  though  it  was  never 
universally  adojited.  By  means  of  deaconesses 
the  gospel  could  be  introduced  into  the  bosom  of 
families  where,  owing  to  the  customs  of  the  East, 
no  man  coidd  find  admittance.  They  were  also 
bound,  as  C'uistian  wives  and  mothers  of  tried  ex- 
perience in  all  the  relations  of  their  sex,  to  assist 
the  younger  women  of  the  communities  with  their 
counsel  and  encouragements,  bcsiues  fulfilling  the 
office  of  private  catechists  to  female  cafechumens. 

It  lias  been  argued  by  some  that  those  females 
were  deaconesses  of  whom  Paul  speaks  in  1  Tim.  v. 
5 — 10,  as  having  been  maintained  by  the  church. 
This  opinion  is  objected  to  by  XVander,  and  with  no 
small  reason,  -when  w-e  fake  into  account  the  ad- 
vanced age,  sixty  years  and  upwards,  on  w'hich  the 
apostle  fixes  as  the  proper  time  of  entering  into  the 
number  of  ajiproved  Christian  widows — an  age  alto- 
gether incompatible  with  the  active  duties  which  be- 
longed to  the  office  of  deaconesses.  Some  ancient 
Fathers,  however,  believed  that  the  apostle  had  dea- 
conesses in  view.  According  to  some  councils,  the 
age  at  which  females  were  eligible  to  this  office  was 
forty,  and  even  some  were  chosen  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty.  'J'heir  age  probabl)'  varied,  as  Coleman 
thinks,  with  the  particular  duties  to  which  they  were 
appointed,  matrons  venerable  for  age  and  piety 
being  selected  for  religious  teachers,  and  young- 
women  for  almsgiving,  the  care  of  the  sick  and  other 
similar  duties.  AVidows  were  generally  lu-cferrcd 
for  deaconesses,  and  Terttdlian  directs  that  each 
should  be  the  widow  of  one  man,  having  children. 

The  mode  of  ordaining  deaconesses  was,  as  in  the 
case  of  other  church  officers,  by  pr.ayer  and  imposi- 
tion of  hands.  This  is  plainly  asserted  in  the  Apos- 
tolical Constitutions,  and  the  ordinary  prayer  of  the 
bishop  on  such  occasions  is  declared  to  run  thus : 
"  Klernal   God,  Fatlicr  of  om-  Lord  Jesus  Cluist, 


Creator  of  man  and  of  woman  ;  thou  who  didst  fill 
with  thy  Spirit,  Miriam,  Deborah,  Hannah,  and 
Huldah ;  thou  who  didst  vouchsafe  to  a  woman  the 
birth  of  thy  only  begotten  Son ;  thoii  who  didst  in 
the  tabernacle  and  the  temple  place  female  kecjiers 
of  thy  holy  gates ; — -look  down  now  also  upon  this 
thy  handmaid,  and  bestow  on  her  the  Holy  Ghost, 
that  she  may  worthily  perform  the  work  committed 
to  her,  to  thy  lionour,  and  to  the  glory  of  Christ." 
The  Nicene  council  seems  to  have  recognized  and 
approved  the  employment  of  deaconesses  in  the  usual 
manner.  "But  when  exaggerated  notions,"  says 
Neander,  "about  the  magical  effects  of  ordination 
and  the  dignity  of  the  clerical  order  became  conti- 
nually more  pi-edominant,  men  began  to  conceive 
something  oti'ensive  in  the  [iracticc  of  ordaining  dea- 
conesses, and  associating  them  with  the  rlenix — which 
practice  was,  perhaps,  already'  forbidden  by  the 
council  of  Laodicca  in  their  eleventh  canon.  The 
Western  church,  in  particular,  declared  very  strongly 
against  this  custom.  Western  synods  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  centuries  forbade  generally  the  appoint- 
ment of  deaconesses.  Where  ordained  deaconesses 
were  still  to  be  found,  it  was  ordered  that  tliey  should 
receive  in  future  the  blessing  of  the  bishop  along 
with  the  laity ; — another  proof  that  before  this  they 
were  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  clergy.  Those 
prohibitions  came,  however,  only  from  Frencli  syn- 
ods ;  and  it  cannot  be  inferred  fron\  them  that  the 
appointment  of  deaconesses  in  the  Western  church 
ceased  at  once,  and  in  all  the  districts  alike.  In  the 
East,  the  deaconesses  maintained  a  certain  kind  of 
authority  for  a  longer  period.  We  find  among  them 
widows  possessed  of  property,  who  devoted  theii  sub- 
stance to  pious  works  and  institutions,  like  Olynipias, 
known  on  account  of  her  connection  with  Chrygostom. 
They  there  had  it  in  charge  also,  by  private  instruc- 
tion, to  pi'epare  tlu'  women  in  the  country  for  bap- 
tism, and  to  be  jiresent  at  their  baptism.  It  was 
considered  the  privilege  of  the  wives  of  bishops, 
who,  by  common  understanding,  separated  from  their 
husbands  after  the  latter  had  boinid  themselves  to  a 
life  of  celibacy,  that,  if  foimd  worthy,  they  might  be 
consecrated  as  deaconesses;  and  thus  the  female 
church-office  continued  to  be  preser\ed  in  the  East 
down  into  the  twelfth  century." 

DEAD  (Absolution  of  the).  Sec  Absolu- 
tion. 

DEAD  (Annivers.\i!ies  or  the).     See  Anni- 

VEESABIES. 

DEAD  (Beating  the).  The  modern  Jews  be 
lieve  that  when  one  of  their  number  is  buried,  an 
angel  immediately  comes  and  knocks  upon  the  cof- 
fin, saying  in  Hebrew,  Wicked  !  wicked  !  what  is  thy 
/"«.«//,-?  This  <|uestion  refers  to  a  custom  which 
prevails  of  naming  every  Jew  after  a  fanciful  allu- 
sion to  some  passage  of  Scripture  ;  such  as,  if  a  child 
is  named  Abraham,  his  Pa.snk  is,  "  Thou  art  the 
Lord  the  God,  who  didst  choose  Abram,  and  brought- 
est  him  forth  out  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldces,  and  gav(-st 
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him  (he  name  of  Abniliam."  Tliis  Pasulc,  in  He- 
brew, is  taught  the  child  as  soon  as  he  can  speak, 
anil  he  is  to  repeat  it  every  morning  and  evening, 
that  lie  may  be  able  to  answer  the  angel  when  he 
comes  to  tlie  grave.  If  he  is  not  able  to  repeat  his 
Pasiik  after  his  burial,  the  angel,  it  is  said,  beats  him 
with  a  hot  iron  until  he  breaks  his  bones.  See 
CiiiiiiiUT  Hakkf.fer. 

DEAD  (Burial  op  the).    See  Funeral  Rites. 

DEAD  [Burning  of  the).  Though  the  biu-ial 
of  the  dead  is  in  all  probability  the  most  ancient 
practice,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  custom  of 
burning  the  dead  can  be  traced  back  to  a  remote  an- 
tiiiuity,  Luciau  tells  us,  that  tlie  Greeks  burned, 
and  the  Persians  biyied  their  dead,  but  this  state- 
ment in  reference  to  the  Greeks  is  by  no  means  borne 
out  by  the  records  of  antiquity,  which  seem  rather 
to  show  that  both  burning  and  burial  were  practised 
among  tliat  peo]ile.  In  the  former  case  the  body 
was  pkccd  on  the  top  of  a  pile  of  wood,  and  (ire 
being  applied,  it  was  consumed  to  asbes.  From 
Homer  it  would  appear  that  animals,  and  even  cap- 
tives or  slaves,  were  buried  along  with  their  dead 
bodies  in  some  instances,  wdiere  honour  was  designed 
to  be  shown  to  the  deceased.  AVhen  the  pile  was 
burnt  down,  the  fire  was  quenched  by  tbrowing  wine 
upon  it,  after  which  the  bones  were  carefully  col- 
lected by  the  relatives,  washed  with  wine  and  oil, 
and  deposited  in  urns,  which  were  sometimes  made 
of  gold,  but  most  generally  of  marble,  alabaster,  or 
baked  clay.  Among  the  Romans  it  was  cu.^tomary 
to  burn  the  boflies  of  the  de.ad  before  burying  them. 
When  the  place  apjiointed  for  burning  the  body 
happened  to  be  very  near  the  place  of  burial,  it  was 
called  Bustum  (which  see).  The  bustum  of  the 
family  of  Augustus  was  discovered  last  ccntmy  at 
Rome,  bearing  the  inscriiition  hie  crematiis  csl,  here 
he  was  burned.  If  the  body  was  burnt  at  a  distance 
from  the  place  of  interment,  it  was  called  vstnnum. 
When  a  general  or  emperor's  body  was  burnt,  the 
soldiers  marched  three  times  round  the  funeral  pile. 
The  practice  of  liuming  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
adopted  generally  among  the  Romans,  until  the  later 
times  of  the  republic,  but  under  the  empire  it  was 
the  imiversal  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead.  The 
introduction  of  Chrislianitv  led  to  its  speedy  di.'^ap- 
pearance,  so  that  in  the  fourth  century  it  had  fallen 
into  complete  disuse. 

In  ancient  Scandinavia,  Odin  is  said  to  have  in- 
troduced the  custom  of  bm-ning  the  dead,  but  who- 
ever was  the  first  to  propose  it,  we  know  with  cer- 
tainty that  burning  the  dead  on  funeral  piles  seems 
to  have  prevailed  in  the  North  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  to  have  been  superseded  by  burial,  which  may 
perliaps  have  been  but  the  revival  of  a  former  cus- 
tom. Be  this  as  it  may,  when  the  body  was  biu-nt, 
the  ashes  were  generally  collected  in  an  urn  or  small 
stone  chest,  over  wliich  a  low  mound  not  above  a 
yard  high  was  raised.  The  Ynglinga  Saga,  on  which, 
however,   antiquarians  place   no    great   confidence, 


m.akes  a  distinction  between  the  age  of  burning  and 
the  age  of  burial. 

In  modern  times  the  practice  of  burning  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  is  still  found  in  various  heathen  countries. 
In  India,  the  Hindu  sects  generally  prefer  burm'ng 
to  burial,  and  until  lately  the  widows  were  allowed, 
and  even  encouraged,  to  undergo  voUmtaiy  crema- 
tions on  the  funeral  piles  of  their  husbanrts.  The 
wives  of  Brahnians  were  compelled  formerly  by 
Hindu  law  to  give  themselves  up  to  be  burned  alive 
along  with  the  dead  bodies  of  their  husbands.  This 
]iractice,  called  the  SuTTEE  (which  see),  has  been 
prohibited  by  the  British  government,  and  if  cases 
of  the  kind  still  occur,  the  utmost  privacy  is  maui 
tained.  It  is  one  peculiarity  indeed  which  distin- 
guishes the  later  Hiiulu  or  Aryan  races  from  the 
earlier  or  non- Aryan  races,  that  the  former  bum 
their  dead,  while  the  latter  burj'  them  Among  tlie 
Budiiists  also  in  different  countries,  the  cremation  of 
their  dead  is  frequently  preferred. 

DE.AD  (Burnings  for  the).  It  was  a  custom 
among  the  ancient  Hebrews  to  make  burnings  for 
their  kings  on  the  occasion  of  their  death;  kindling 
a  large  tire  in  which  were  collected  all  kinds  of  aro- 
matics,  along  with  the  clothes,  armoiy,  and  other 
things  which  belonged  to  the  deceased.  Thus  it  is 
said  of  king  Asa,  whose  dead  body  they  laid  in  his 
own  sepulchre,  that,  2  Chron.  xvi.  14,  they  made  a 
very  great  burning  for  him.  At  the  funeral  of  Zede- 
kiali,  as  we  find  in  Jer.  xxxiv.  5,  spices  we:e  bunit 
over  him.  The  Rabbis  allege  that  a  custom  was 
handed  down  to  them  from  their  ancestors,  of  burn- 
hig  the  beds  and  other  articles  of  furniture  belong- 
ing to  the  de.ad. 

DEAD  (Driving  the  Devil  from  the).  Among 
some  heathen  nations  the  notion  is  entertained  that 
the  dead  bodies  of  their  relatives  are  liable  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Devil,  and  various  ceremonies 
are  gone  through  with  the  view  of  expelling  the  evil 
spirits.  A  very  interesting  instance  of  this  has  been 
furnished  to  us  in  a  private  letter  from  a  con-espond- 
ent  in  Xepaul,  who  was  himself  an  eye-witness  ot 
the  ceremony  he  describes,  wliicli  is  practised  by  the 
Hill- men  of  that  country,  who  seem  to  be  part 
ly  Budhists,  partly  Hindus.  The  communication, 
which  is  dated  lOtb  June  185G,  we  insert  entire: 
"  Figure  to  yourself  a  large  hill,  about  8,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  on  its  sunmiit  a  few 
liouses  similar  to  our  own  cottages.  On  a  .tmall  plot 
outside  one  of  them,  and  immediately  behind  an 
abrupt  rise  hi  the  ground,  some  matting  was  erected 
on  poles,  within  Avhich  the  friends  and  priest  were  to 
sit.  Exactly  in  front  of  them  was  placed  a  stage, 
which  struck  me  as  exactly  resembling  a  perambu- 
lating Punch's  opera.  Inside  of  these  were  pliiced 
some  trilies  made  of  pastry,  and  a  brass  image  of 
Budha — the  sides  of  the  stage  being  likewise  covered 
with  paintings  of  Budlia-Demons,  &c.  Beneath,  and 
on  the  gi'ound,  was  a  flooring  of  sand,  on  the  top  of 
which  a  few  coppers  were  placed.    The  performers 
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were  a  priest  and  liis  two  sons.    Tlie  okl  man  liatl  a 
lieavy,  stolid,  yet  not  unpleasant  face;  the  two  young 
men  "had  hiyh  cheek-bones,  and  Hat  iMongolian  fea-  ^ 
turcs.     They  were  all  clad  iu  wliite  cloth  gowns  tied  ' 
at  the  waist. 

'•  The  performances  commenced  by  the  old  priest 
sitting  down  in  front  of  the  stage,  with  some  books 
before  hfm.  These  book.s  had  all  separate  leaves  con- 
lined  by  two  loose  wooden  boards,  and  painted  by 
hand  in  the  Sanscrit  character.  He  then  blew  a  shrill 
blast  from  a  trumpet,  made  of— wha!  ?  why,  a  man's 
thigh-bone,  and  called  by  tliem  the  trumpet  bone ; 
they  cut  off  the  head  of  the  bone  by  the  trochanter, 
and  perforate  the  condyles. 

"  A  little  boy  also  beside  him  commenced  blowing 
into  a  huge  shell  with  a  hole  in  it.  The  two  sons 
then  commenced  operations,  the  one  playing  on  a 
pair  of  cymbals,  the  other  on  a  tambourine.  The  lat- 
ter also  put  on  a  head-dress  of  Chinese  paper,  with 
hieroglyphics  upon  it.  He  then  commenced  dancing 
round  the  stage  very  gracefully,  always  whirling 
round  about,  giving  a  hop  and  thumping  his  drum 
which  he  carried  in  his  hand,  the  drumstick  being  nrade 
of  a  piece  of  bamboo  twisted  in  this  manner,  S.  After 
a  while  the  old  man  took  up  his  book,  aitd  recited  a 
verse  or  two,  then  the  three  went  to  the  front  of  the 
stage,  singing  each  in  parts  most  beautifully,  and 
bowing  occasionally  to  the  image.  The  dancing  again 
commenced  as  before.  At  last  the  crowning  scene 
approached,  two  baskets  were  brought  containing  the 
clothes  of  the  deceased  and  his  kukrie,  a  kind  of 
dagger  worn  by  every  body  here.  Two  little  faded 
flags  were  put  in  each  basket.  The  ceremony  now- 
consisted,  it  was  said,  in  driving  the  devil  away. 
Tlie  three  now  sat  down  before  the  kiskets,  the  old 
fellow  blowing  away  on  his  trumpet  and  another  on 
tlie  sliell.  They  then  commenced  a  veiy  sweet  and 
plaintive  melody,  one  of  the  sons  having  a  bell,  and 
a  piece  of  brass  consisting  of  two  crowns  joined  to- 
gether, and  wdled  a  thunderbolt.  This  he  kept  mov- 
ing to  and  fro  over  his  left  shoulder,  while  with  his 
other  haiid  he  kept  tinging  the  bell.  The  old  man 
then  took  the  deceased's  kukrie,  and  danced  several 
times  round  the  stage,  flourishing  it  about.  Now 
sounds  of  wailing  are  heard  at  a  distance,  and  two 
females  presently  appear  sobbing  bitterly,  and  each 
carrying  iu  her  hand  a  bowl  of  spirits  made  from 
rice.  They  then  seat  themselves  before  the  clothes 
of  the  deceased.  One  was  an  old  crone,  the  step- 
mother of  the  deceased,  the  other  a  girl  of  fifteen, 
his  daughter. 

"  The  singing  recommences,  and  the  two  baskets 
arc  attached  to  each  other  by  the  priest's  beads,  and 
carried  round  the  stage,  the  women  following  the 
priest.  Here  I  left  the  motley  group.  I  assure  you, 
seen  by  torchlight,  it  was  a  most  imi]ressive  scene. 
The  singing  after  we  left  went  on  at  intervals  during 
the  night,  and  in  the  morning  we  discovered  the 
priest  and  sons  singing  before  the  stage  by  tlie  book, 
•iiid  looking  very  seedy.     They  had  killed  a  kid  dur- 


ing the  night,  for  its  head  and  hind  quarters  were 
lying  before  the  stage.  The  ceremonies  Vist  for  24 
hours.  The  priest  gets  for  his  work  tlie  clothes  ot 
the  deceased,  and  a  coin  wortli  lOd.  After  it  was 
over,  I  was  UiV\  that  a  lad  had  gone  up  to  tlie  priest 
to  ask  him  to  worsliip  me,  as  it  was  Ukehj  I  could 
raise  the  dead!" 

DEAD  (Examination  of  tiif.).  When  a  dead 
body  is  laid  in  the  grave,  the  Mohammedans  believe 
that  an  angel  gives  notice  of  it  to  the  two  examiners, 
.Monkerand  Xakir,  terrific  angels  of  livid  and  gloomy 
appearance,  whose  duty  it  is  to  inquire  into  the  life 
and  actions  of  the  deceased.  They  order  the  dead 
person  to  sit  upright,  and  if  he  obeys  not  instantly, 
tliev  drag  hira  up  with  an  iron  hook ;  and  as  these 
examiners  are  not  supposed  to  be  very  patient,  the 
Mohammedans  have  their  graves  made  hollow,  that 
llicy  may  be  able  to  sit  up  without  difiiculty.  The 
augels  rigidly  (piestion  the  dead  person  respecting 
his  faith  ;  if  he  answers  satisfactorily,  they  sufl'er 
him  to  be  refreshed  with  the  breezes  of  Parad  se  : 
but  if  not,  they  beat  him  on  the  temples  with  maces 
of  iron,  and  pull  him  about  with  the  iron  hook  or 
scythe,  until  he  roars  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  by  the 
whole  universe,  except  men  and  genii.  They  then 
thrust  him  back  into  the  grave,  giving  him  as  com- 
panions ninety-nine  dragons,  with  seven  heads  each, 
who  gnaw  his  carcase  until  the  day  of  judgment, 

Mr.  Lane,  in  his  '  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Modern  Egyptians,'  thus  notices  this  singular  arti- 
cle of  faith":  "  It  is  a  part  of  the  Moslems'  creed, 
that  the  soifl  remains  with  the  body  the  first  night 
after  the  burial,  and  that  two  angels  are  sent  by  God  to 
visit  and  examine  it,  and  perhaps  torture  the  body  ; 
a  Fackee  is  consequently  hired  to  sit  before  the 
tomb,  and  perform  the  office  of  instructor  of  the 
dead  ;  he  repeats  generally  such  sentences  as  follow  : 
'Answer  the  angels,  God  is  my  Lord  in  truth;' 
'  Mohammed  is  the  apostle  of  God  with  veracity  ; ' 
'  El-Isla'm  is  my  religion  ;'  '  The  Koran  is  my  book 
of  direction,  and  the  Moslems  are  my  brothers,'  &c. 
He  concludes  by  saying,  'Sleep,  0  servant  of  God, 
iu  the  protection  of  God.'  A  bulTalo  is  sometimes 
slaughtered,  and  the  flesh  given  to  the  poor;  this  is 
supposed  to  expiate  .some  of  the  minor  sins,  but  not 
the  great  sins.  At  the  end  of  the  first  night  after 
the  burial,  the  soul  is  believed  to  depart  either  to 
the  place  of  residence  allotted  to  good  souls  until 
the  last  day,  or  to  the  prison  appointed  for  wicked 
souls." 

The  Examinatinii  of  the  Dead,  which  may  have 
been  a  notion  derived  from  John  xx.  12,  is  not 
directly  mentioned  in  the  Koran,  and  therefore  re- 
jected by  those  Mohammedans  who  strictly  adhere 
to  the  text,  but  as  the  doctrine  is  distinctly  alluded 
to,  it  is  received  by  the  majority  of  Mussulmans. 
Tlie  i<lea  is  probably  borrowed  from  the  religion  of 
the  ancient  rersians,  where  the  examination  of  the 
dead  is  taught,  though  it  is  believed  to  take  place 
at   a  later  period  ;  and  the  examiners,   Mitlira  ar.d 
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Uashned  rast,  wait  until  the  souls  present  tlieinselves 
on  the  bridge  (see  Al-Sirat)  that  separates  earth 
from  heaven. 

In  the  '  Book  of  Traditions  concerning  the  Ac- 
tions and  Sayings  of  Mohammed,'  AbiVHoreira,  a 
companion  of  the  prophet,  reports  on  the  subject  of 
the  examination  of  the  dead  :  "  The  propliet  said, 
Verilv,  a  dead  body  sits  up  in  its  gi-ave  without  fear 
or  noise,  after  which  it  is  asked  its  religion  in  the 
world;  it  will  reply,  '  I  was  in  Islam.' — 'And  what 
dost  thou  say  concerning  Mohannned?'  It  will  say, 
'  He  is  tlie  messenger  of  God,  who  brou^lit  wonders 
to  us  from  God.  and  I  consider  him  a  teller  of  truth.' 
— '  And  didst  thou  see  God  ?' — It  will  say,  '  It  is  not 
possible  for  any  man  to  see  God.'  Then  an  open- 
ing will  be  made  for  it  towai'ds  hell,  to  see  some 
tearing  others  to  pieces  in  flames;  then  it  will  be 
told,  '  Look  towards  that  from  which  God  hath 
guarded  thee  :'  after  which  an  opening  will  be  made 
for  it  towards  Paradise,  and  it  will  see  its  beauties 
and  pleasures,  and  it  will  be  told,  '  This  is  the  place 
of  thy  abode,  because  thou  livedst  in  the  truth,  and 
diedst  in  it,  and  God  will  raise  thee  up  in  it !'  And 
a  bad  man  will  sit  in  his  grave  in  lamentation  and 
wailing.  Then  he  will  be  asked,  '  What  he  did?' 
he  will  say,  '  I  know  not.' — '  But  what  dost  tirou  say 
C'lncerning  Mohammed?' — He  will  say,  'I  heard 
bometliing about  him.'  For  him  then  will  be  opened 
a  crevice  towards  Paradise,  and  he  will  look  at  its 
beauties,  and  will  be  told,  '  Look  at  those  things 
which  are  withheld  from  thee  ;'  then  a  hole  will  be 
opened  for  him  towards  hell,  and  he  will  see  its  wail- 
ing and  gnashing  of  teeth,  and  will  be  told,  '  This  is 
thy  abode,  because  thou  livedst  in  doubt,  and  will  be 
raised  up  in  doubt,  God  willing.'"  The  Egyptians 
had  a  similar  custom  of  examinin.g  the  t'ead,  particu- 
larly their  kings.  It  was  not,  however,  believed  to  be 
done  by  angels,  but  actually  done  by  the  living.  As 
soon  as  a  man  was  dead  he  was  brought  to  trial. 
The  public  accuser  was  he?.rd  ;  if  he  proved  that  the 
deceased  had  led  a  bad  life,  his  memory  was  con- 
demned, and  he  was  deprived  of  the  honom-s  of  se- 
pulture ;  but  if  his  life  had  been  honourable  and  use- 
ful, he  was  buried  with  great  solemnity  and  respect. 

DEAD  (Prayers  for  the).  Tlie  practice  of 
praying  for  the  dead,  which  is  maintained  by  the 
Church  of  Rome,  meets  with  no  countenance  from 
the  Word  of  God.  Neither  do  the  early  Fathers  of 
the  Christian  Church  ever  hint  at  the  existence  of 
.such  a  custom.  Tertullian,  who  died  A.  D.  220,  is 
the  first  who  speaks  of  prayer  for  the  dead,  as  a 
custom  of  the  church  in  hi.s  day.  "  We  make 
anni\ersary  oblations  for  the  dead,"  he  says,  "  for 
their  birthdays,"  which  was  the  usual  term  em- 
ployed to  indicate  the  days  of  their  death.  Both 
Origen  and  Cyprian,  who  also  flourished  in  the  third 
century, affirm  that  prayers  were  wont  to  be  otl'ered  by 
the  church  in  behalf  of  its  departed  membere.  Ar- 
nobius,  in  his  '  Treatise  against  the  Heathens,'  writ- 
ten probably  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 


mentions  that  after  the  consecration  of  the  elements 
in  the  Lord'.s  Sujiper,  Christians  prayed  for  pardon 
and  peace  on  behalf  of  the  living  and  the  dead.  Cy- 
ril of  Jerusalem,  who  lived  in  the  same  century,  re- 
cords one  of  these  prayers,  which  was  to  this  elfect : 
"  We  ort'er  this  sacritice  in  memory  of  all  those  who 
have  fallen  asleep  before  us ;  first,  patriarchs,  pro- 
phets, apostles,  and  martyrs,  that  God,  by  their 
prayers  and  intercessions,  may  receive  our  supplica- 
tions ;  and  then  we  pray  for  our  holy  fathers  :  ud 
bishops,  and  all  that  ha\  e  fallen  asleep  before  us,  be 
lieving  that  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  their  souls  to 
be  prayed  for  whilst  the  holy  and  tremendous  sacri- 
fice lies  upon  the  altar."  It  is  impossible  to  trace 
the  practice  farther  back  than  the  end  of  the  second 
century.  About  that  time  we  find  that  immediately 
before  the  communion  was  celebrated,  which  was 
done  on  every  occasion  of  public  worship,  a  roll  or 
catalogue,  usually  called  the  Dipti/c/is,  was  read,  con- 
taining the  names  of  all  the  worthies  who  had  be- 
longed to  the  church.  Then  prayers  were  offered 
in  behalf  of  the  departed,  after  which  the  commu- 
nion was  dispen.sed.  If  any  thing  was  proved  incon- 
sistent with  Christian  faith  or  practice,  in  the  char- 
acter of  an  individual  thus  registered  and  prayed  for, 
his  name  was  fm-thwith  erased. 

The  first  perscm  who  publicly  protested  against 
the  jjractice  of  praying  for  the  dead  appears  to 
have  been  Aiirius,  who  denied  that  such  prayers 
could  be  of  any  advantage  to  those  who  were  the 
subjects  of  them.  Tiiis  objection  was  eagerly  com- 
bated by  Epi[ihanius,  who  argued  the  usefu'ness  of 
the  practice  as  testifying  the  faith  and  hope  of 
the  living,  inasmuch  as  it  show-ed  their  belief  that 
the  departed  were  still  in  being,  and  living  with  the 
Lord.  Thus  it  was  that  the  erroneous  opinion  crept 
into  the  church,  that  prayers  and  oblations  ought  to 
be  made  for  the  dead,  while  it  was  still  a  question  on 
which  Christians  difi'ered  in  opinion,  whether  the  dead 
received  any  profit  from  such  prayers.  The  Romish 
church  perpetuated  the  practice  by  stanii)ing  it  with 
the  official  authority  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  wliich, 
in  its  decree  respecting  the  mass,  declares  it  to  be  a 
propitiatory  sacrifice  "  properly  ofi'ered  not  only  for 
the  sins,  puni.shnients,  satisfactions,  and  other  neces- 
sities of  living  believers,  but  also  for  the  dead  in 
Christ,  who  are  not  yet  thoroughly  purified."  And 
the  third  canon  of  the  same  council  denounces  any 
one  who  denies  this  doctrine  in  .eference  to  the  mass 
as  accursed.  Accordingly,  a  solemn  office  for  the 
dead  f'orms  part  of  the  service  of  that  church,  and  is 
usually  recited  once  amonth,  and  in  Lent  once  a- 
week.  On  the  Festival  of  All  Souls'  day  extraordi- 
nary masses  are  .said  for  the  relief  of  departed  souls. 
The  Romish  church  appeal,  in  support  of  this  doc- 
trine, chiefly  to  a  passage  in  the  Second  Book  of 
jMaccabees,  which  runs  thus,  xii.  46,  '•  It  is  therefore 
a  holy  and  wholesome  thought  to  pray  for  the  dead, 
that  they  may  be  loosed  from  sins."  This  citation 
from    the  Apocrypha  is  the  only  express  warrant 
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which  Romanism  cjiii  discover  for  a  practice,  wliicli, 
ill  oonneclion  with  the  doctrine  of  iniri;atoiy,  has 
been  a  source  of  ample  revenue  to  the  clergy  of  tliat 
system.  Otlior  passages  from  the  canonical  Scrip- 
tures are  no  doubt  pressed  into  the  service,  sucli  as 
1  Cor.  XV.  29  ;  1  John  v.  16  ;  Matth.  v.  26  ;  xii.  .S2. 
But  these  portions  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  when 
carefully  examined,  will  be  found,  in  no  sense,  to 
support  the  custom  of  praying  for  the  dead.  No 
explicit  instance  of  the  practice  is  to  be  found  in 
tlie  Scripture.  On  the  contrary,  the  doctrine  of 
the  Bible  evidently  is,  that  at  death  the  doom  of 
e\'ery  iiian  is  irrevocably  lixed,  either  for  weal  or  woe. 
Thus  Rev.  xiv.  13,  "  And  I  heard  a  voice  from  hea- 
ven saying  unto  me,  Write,  Blessed  are  the  dead 
which  die  in  the  Lord  from  thenceforth :  Yea,  saith 
the  Spirit,  that  the}-  may  rest  from  tlieir  laboin-s  ; 
and  their  works  do  follow  them."  John  v.  24, 
"  Verily,  verily,  I  .say  unto  you,  lie  tliat  hear- 
eth  my  word,  and  believeth  on  him  that  sent  me, 
hath  everlasting  life,  and  .shall  not  come  into  con- 
demnation ;  but  is  passed  from  death  unto  life." 
2  Cor.  v.  1,  "  For  we  know  that  if  our  earthly  house 
of  this  tabernacle  were  di.ssolved,  we  have  a  building 
of  God,  an  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in 
the  heavens."  Phil.  i.  21,  '■  For  to  me  to  live  is 
Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain." 

It  is  a  curious  cireumsfaiicp  that,  although  in  tlie 
canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  not  the  slight- 
est reference  is  made  to  praying  for  the  dead,  as 
having  been  practised  by  the  ancient  Hebrews,  the 
modern  Jews  observe  tlie  custom.  Thus,  among 
the  Jews  in  some  countries,  it  is  customary,  after  the 
coffin  has  been  nailed  up,  for  ten  men  to  walk  in  so- 
lemn procession  round  it  seven  times,  repeating,  at 
the  same  time,  prayers  for  tlie  soul  of  the  deceased. 
Such  a  ceremony,  however,  is  by  no  means  universal. 
But  it  is  a  prevailing  custom,  that  after  the  funeral  of 
an  Israelite  ten  Jews,  who  have  passed  the  age  of 
thirteen,  repeat  prayers  for  the  dead,  morning  and 
evening ;  and  at  the  close  of  these  prayers,  the 
sons  of  the  deceased,  or  his  nearest  male  relatives, 
repeat  the  Kodesh  (which  see),  a  prayer  which  is 
considered  of  sufficient  efficacy  to  deliver  the  de- 
ceased from  hell. 

The  Greek  church  determines  nothing  dogma- 
tically about  the  state  of  the  departed,  and  yet  inter- 
cessions are  made  for  tliem  that  they  may  have 
enjoyment  in  the  state  into  which  they  have  pass- 
ed, a  joyful  resurrection,  and  a  final  acquittal  at 
the  day  of  judgment,  but  not  a  word  is  uttered 
about  purgatory.  In  the  Russian  church,  services 
are  performed  over  the  grax'es  in  behalf  of  the  de- 
parted on  the  third,  ninth,  and  fortieth  days  after 
burial.  The  dead  are  also  commemorated  in  the 
encharist,  l)uf  no  money  is  paid  for  masses  as  in  the 
Komisli  church  to  effect  tlie  deliverance  of  their 
lioul.s.  In  the  Armenian  Church  (which  see),  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory  is  not  acknowledged  by  name, 
but  prayers  and  masses  are  said  continually  for  the 


dead.  The  daily  service  is  full  of  such  prayers, 
which  are  frequently  repeated,  and  incense  burned 
over  the  graves  of  the  deceased,  jiarticularly  on 
Saturday  evening,  which  is  the  sjiccial  season  for 
remembering  the  dead  in  prayers  and  alms.  Mass 
is  said  for  tlie  souls  of  the  departed  on  the  day  of 
burial,  on  the  seventh,  the  fifteenth,  and  the  fortieth 
day,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  after  death. 
Alms  are  also  given  by  the  surviving  relatives  to  the 
poor  in  the  name  of  the  deceased,  under  the  idea 
that  the  merit  of  these  deeds  of  diarily  will  procure 
pardon  for  both  the  living  and  the  dead. 

DEAD  (Prayersto  the).  See  Ancestor- AVor- 
.SHip.     Saint-Worship. 

DE.\D  (Rites  of  the).  Among  the  ancient 
Hebrews  nearly  the  same  rites  were  practised  in  the 
ease  of  the  dead,  %vhicli  are  found  at  this  day  to  pre- 
vail in  the  East.  No  sooner  had  the  breath  de- 
parted than  the  nearest  relative  hastened  to  close 
the  eyes  of  the  deceased,  and  to  salute  the  lifeless 
body  with  a  parting  kiss.  The  corpse  was  then 
washed  with  water,  and  if  not  interred  immediately, 
was  laid  out  in  an  upper  chamber.  They  then  wrap- 
ped the  body  round  with  many  folds  of  linen,  and 
placed  the  head  in  a  napkin.  Sometimes  after  wash- 
ing, the  Hebrews  proceeded  to  embalm  the  body. 
(See  Embalming)- 

The  modern  Jew.=,  however,  have  departed  widely 
from  the  customs  of  their  fathers  in  their  treatment 
of  the  dead.  On  this  subject  the  following  account 
will  be  found  interesting :  "Under  the  conviction 
that  as  the  soul  was  about  to  leave  the  bod}-,  she  be- 
came more  elevated,  and  experienced  a  degree  of 
inspiration,  the  children  and  relatives  of  the  dying 
person  surrounded  his  lied,  in  order  to  listen  to  his 
parting  instructions,  and  to  receive  his  dying  bless- 
ing. The  practice  among  the  modern  Jews,  is  to 
send  a  Rabbi  with  ten  men,  to  receive  his  confession, 
his  sins  being  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  alpliabet. 
But  the  more  intelligent  act  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  Christian  upon  stich  an  occasion.  He  prays  that 
God  would  either  restore  him  to  health,  or  take  care 
of  his  soul,  and  particularly  that  the  pain  of  dying 
may  prove  the  expiation  of  his  guilt.  Meanwhile 
his  Iriemls  repair  to  the  synagogue,  and  pray  for  1  im 
under  another  name,  to  indicate  his  repentance  and 
change  of  conduct. 

"  But  some  with  devout  and  solemn  attention  re- 
main in  the  chamber  to  see  him  depart,  and  to  re- 
ceive his  last  embrace,  which  they  denominate  '  tlie 
sou!  of  the  dying.'  Similar  to  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans,  the  nearest  relation  of  the  decea.sed  closed 
his  eyes.  Then  they  rent  their  clothes,  or  beat  their 
breasts,  or  tore  their  hair,  or  threw  diistor ashes  upon 
their  heads;  but  in  modern  times,  they  content  them- 
selves with  rending  any  small  part  of  their  garments. 
It  is  related  that  there  was  another  custom  that  ob- 
tained, even  that  of  throwing  out  into  the  .strci>t  all 
the  water  that  was  found  in  the  house  or  neighbour- 
hood, that  so   the  information  of  his  death   iiiighl 
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speedily  be  conveyed,  and  the  general  lamentatiuu 
coniiiienoe.  It  wiis  one  of  the  direful  punishments 
chveatened  upon  King  Jehoiakim,  that  none  slioiild 
mourn  or  lament  over  him,  saying,  '  Ah,  my  brother, 
ah,  Lord,  or  ah,  his  glory,  he  shall  be  buried  with 
the  burial  of  an  ass.' 

"  The  corpse  was  then  placed  upon  a  cloth  on  the 
ground,  and  the  face  covered,  it  being  no  longer  law- 
ful to  behold  the  human  countenance.  Moved  with 
a  superstitious  principle,  they  also  bend  the  thumb 
into  the  hand,  and  bind  it  with  the  strings  of  the 
Thaled,  assigning  as  a  reason  that  the  thmub  having 
the  figure  of  the  name  of  God,  tlie  devil  dares  not 
approach  it.  Tlie  remaiiuiev  of  the  liand  remains 
open  to  indicate  that  the  deceased  has  abandoned  all 
the  concerns  of  this  world,  as  children  come  into  the 
world  closehandcd,  to  indicate  that  God  has  put  all 
the  riches  of  the  earth  into  their  hands.  The  body 
was  then  bathed  with  water,  say  some,  that  it  might 
appear  clean  before  God ;  but  others,  with  greater 
rationality,  that  the  oiiitments  and  perfumes  might 
more  easily  enter  into  the  pores,  which  were  opened 
with  warm  water. 

"  It  was  sometimes  also  customary  to  barn  wood 
and  sweet  spices  over  the  corpse.  Of  Asa,  king  of 
Judah,  it  is  said,  '  they  laid  him  on  a  bed,  which  was 
HUed  with  sweet  odours,  and  divers  kinds  of  spices 
prepared  by  the  apothecaries'  art,  and  they  maile  a 
very  great  burning  for  him.'  It  is  probable  that  this 
was  originally  intended  to  remove  the  ofiensive 
smell  of  the  dead  bodies,  but  the  vanity  of  particular 
persons  carried  this  far  beyond  what  was  necessary. 
In  the  East,  where  perfumes  are  plenty,  this  prac- 
tice is  still  continued ;  but  in  Italy,  the  Jews  only 
mingle  the  water  with  which  they  wash  the  corpse, 
with  dried  roses  and  chamomile. 

"  When  the  body  is  washed  it  is  shroiuled,  but  in 
nianv  places  they  only  put  on  a  pair  of  drawers  and 
a  white  shit't.  Others  say  that  it  was  usual  to  dress 
the  dead  in  so  sumptuous  a  manner,  that  the  ex- 
penses exceeded  all  due  bounds,  and  that  Gamaliel 
the  old  corrected  this  abuse,  by  enjoining  his  disci- 
ples, without  distinction  of  rank,  to  cover  the  dead 
body  with  a  linen  cloth.  It  was  also  deemed  an  act 
of  devotion  to  bury  a  person  in  the  clothes  he  was 
accustomed  to  wear.  Sojne  aikl  a  kind  of  rocket, 
over  which  they  place  the  Kaled,  and  cover  the 
head  with  a  white  cap. 

"The  body  was  exposed  for  some  time  previous  to 
Its  interment,  and  a  lighted  candle  was  placed  at  the 
head.  Some  assert  that  this  light  was  intended  to 
enlighten  the  soul,  and  to  focilitate  her  entrance, 
when  she  returns  to  visit  the  body;  but  the  Jews 
reject  this  opinion,  and  say  that  this  ancient  custom 
was  established  only  to  ridicule  the  sorcerers,  who 
maintained  that  the  lighting  of  a  wax  candle  near 
the  dead  body,  was  sufficient  to  occasion  violent  pain 
to  the  separate  spirit." 

Among  the  ancient  Romans  some  pecidiar  cus- 
toms   existed    in    their    treaiuent    of    the    dead. 


When    tlie    last  breath    was  about  to   dejiart,    the 
nearest  relative   e/ideavoured  to   catch    it  with   his 
mouth.     The  ring  was  then  taken  from  the  hand  ol 
the  Ufeless  corpse,  and  the  eyes  and  mouth  were 
closed  by  the  nearest  of  kin,  wdio  called  upon  the 
deceased  by  name,  exclaiming  vale,  farewell.     The 
corpse  was  then  washed  and  anointed  with  perfumes 
and  oil  by  slaves.     When   the  body  was  thus  pre- 
pared, a  small  coin  was  placed  in  the  mouth  to  pay 
Charon  for  conducting  the  deceased  to  Hades.     The 
corpse  was  now  dressed  in  the  best  garment  usually 
worn  by  the  deceased  wlien  alive :  and  having  been 
stretched  on  a  couch,  was  laid  at  the  threshold  of  the 
house  with  the  feet  towards  the  door,  at  the  en- 
trance of  which  hung  a  branch  of  cypress,  while  the 
couch  on  which  the  body  was  placed  was  sometimes 
covered  with  leaves  and  liowers.     The  object  of  this 
exposure  of  the  corpse,  which  was  ]ii-actised  also  by 
the  ancient  Greeks,  from  whom  it  had  probably  been 
borrowed,  was,  that  the  evidence  of  real  death  might 
bo  complete.  In  some  points  the  Greeks  dill'ered  from 
the  Romans  in  this  exposure  of  the  dead.     Thus,  be- 
side the  bed  on  which  the  corpse  lay,  were  placed 
painted   earthen  vessels,   wliich  were  buried   along 
with  the  deceased.     A  honey-cake  was  also  placed 
near  the  body,  which  is  thought  to  have  been  in- 
tended to  soothe  Cerberus,  the  guardian  of  tlie  infer- 
nal regions.     At  the  door  of  the  house  was  placed  a 
vessel  of  water  that  those  who  entered  might  purify 
themselves  by   sprinkling   water  on  tlieir  persons. 
The  relatives  siu-roundcd  the  bed  on  which  the  dead 
lay,  uttering  loud  lamentations,  the  females  rending 
their  garments  and  tearing  their  hair.     No  persons 
were  permitted  to  be  present  on  these  occasions  who 
were  imder  sixty  years  of  age. 

Among  the  Mohammedans  considerable  importance 
is  attached  to  the  bodies  of  their  dead.  As  soon  as 
a  pious  Moslem  feels  that  his  end  is  drawing  near, 
he  hastens,  as  far  as  strength  permits,  to  perform  the 
ordinary  aljliitions,  that  he  may  die  in  a  state  of 
bodily  purification.  When  going  on  a  protracted  jour- 
ney, it  is  not  imusual  for  Mohammedans  to  carry 
their  grave-clothes  with  them  ;  and  cases  have  been 
known  of  persons  who,  when  taken  ill  in  tlie  desert, 
have  made  a  trench  ui  the  loose  sand,  and  laid  them- 
selves down  to  die,  after  putting  on  their  grave- 
clothes,  leaving  only  the  face  uncovered.  When  a 
Moslem  is  at  the  point  of  death,  one  of  the  family  or 
attendants  turns  round  the  body  to  place  the  head  in 
the  direction  of  Mecca,  and  then  closes  the  eyes  of 
the  exiiiring  man,  on  which  the  male  attendants  ex- 
claim, '•  Allah  !  there  is  no  strength  nor  power  but 
in  God !  to  God  we  behmg,  and  to  him  we  must  re- 
turn; God  have  mercy  on  him  !"  The  corpse  is  al- 
ways buried  the  same  day,  or  about  twelve  hours 
after  death  :  it  is  carefully  waslied,  wrapped  in  grave- 
clothes,  and  placed  in  a  bier  covered  over  with  a 
shawl,  but  it  is  not  buried  in  a  cofiui. 

The  ancient  Egyptians,  entertaining  a  firm  belief 
in  the  transmigration  of  souls  (see  Transmigration)  , 
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and  tliat  at'tei'  tlie  soul  had  performed  a  certain  cycle 
in  the  animal  kingdom,  it  would  re-enter  and  re-ani- 
mate its  own  original  body,  it'  preserved  free  from 
corruption  and  entire,  naturally  sought  to  preserve 
tlie  bodies  in  an  entire  slate,  by  embalming  them, 
and  by  depositing  them  in  well-constructed  cata- 
combs, tumuli,  and  mausoleums.  (See  Embalm- 
men't).  This  desire  to  preserve  the  bodies  of  their 
dead  was  not  confined  to  the  Egyptians,  but  ex- 
tended also  to  the  Hebrews,  and  has  even  been  found 
among  f  omo  hcatlien  nations.  Some  savages,  partieu- 
larlv  North  American  Indians,  deck  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  in  the  richest  dresses,  and  paint  their  faces  and 
bodies  with  diti'erent  colours.  Nay,  they  even  set 
apart  provisions  for  them  after  death,  imagining  that 
tliey  are  able  to  eat  and  drink  as  during  life.  An 
old  traveller  gis-es  a  ciu'ious  account  of  the  manner 
in  wliich  some  of  the  aboriginal  Americans  preserved 
the  bodies  of  their  sovereigns.  "  The  Virginians 
pre.serve  religiously  the  bodies  of  their  kings  and  of 
their  chiefs  in  the  following  manner.  They  first  cut 
the  .skin  all  down  the  back,  and  take  it  off  whole,  if 
possible :  they  afterwards  take  the  flesh  from  the 
bones,  without  hurting  the  nerves,  to  prevent  the 
joints  from  disuniting :  they  then  dry  the  bones  in 
the  sun,  which  they  afterwards  set  again  in  the  skin, 
having  first  taken  care  to  moisten  it  with  oil  or  fat, 
which  keeps  it  from  rotting.  After  the  bones  are 
fixed  in  the  skin  in  their  proper  places,  they  fill  up 
the  hollows  very  dexterously  with  very  fine  sand, 
and  sew  it  up  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  body  ap- 
pears as  entire  as  if  they  bad  not  taken  the  fiesh 
from  it.  After  the  corpse  has  been  prepared  in  this 
manner,  tliey  carry  it  into  a  place  made  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  lay  it  upon  a  great  piece  of  wood  matted 
over,  that  is  raised  a  little  from  the  ground,  which 
they  cover  over  with  a  mat  to  keep  it  from  the  dust. 
They  expose  the  fle.sh  which  they  have  taken  from 
tlie  body  to  the  sun,  by  laying  it  on  a  hurdle  ;  and 
when  it  is  thoroughly  dried,  they  put  it  np  into  a 
basket  sewed  up  very  close,  and  set  it  at  the  feet  of 
the  corpse.  Thev  place  an  idol  of  Kiwasa  in  these 
sepulchres,  which  they  say  looks  after  those  bodies." 

Amoiig  the  ancient  Mexicans,  as  soon  as  an  em- 
peror died,  guards  were  set  round  the  body  during 
tlie  first  tour  nights  after  his  death.  The  attendants 
then  washed  the  corpse,  and  a  tuft  of  hair  was  taken 
from  the  head,  which  was  carefully  preserved  as  a 
relic,  that  tuft,  as  they  imagined,  representing  the 
soul.  Thev  put  an  emerald  into  the  dead  empercjr's 
mouth,  wrapped  him  in  seventeen  mourning  mantles 
very  richly  wrought,  on  the  outermost  one  of  which 
was  jiainted  an  image  of  the  idol  which  the  deceased 
chiefly  worshiiiped.  They  then  covered  his  face 
with  a  mask,  and  carried  him  into  the  temple  of 
his  favourite  idol,  where,  after  a  few  preliminary 
ceremonies,  they  burned  the  body,  and  afterwards 
liuried  the  ashes. 

The  Chinese,  among  whom  .VNiKsTOR-WdUsini' 
^wliich  see),  extensively    prevails,   are    accustomed, 


when  a  relative  dies,to  enclose  the  remains  in  air-tight 
coflins,  and  to  retain  them  for  seven  day.s  in  the  house, 
every  fourth  day  being  devoted  to  special  rites  for 
the  dead.  Food  is  presented  before  tlie  coffin,  the 
essence  of  which  the  dead  are  supposed  to  eat,  and 
prayers  are  offered  by  Budhist  and  Tauist  priests,  for 
the  happiness  of  their  spirits.  The  Laplanders  to 
this  day  provide  their  dead  with  a  flint  and  every- 
thing necessary  for  lighting  them  along  tlie  dark  pas- 
sage they  have  to  traverse  after  death,  But  while 
the  same  general  idea  of  pleasing  the  spirits  of  the 
departed  may  be  observed  in  many  of  tlie  customs 
which  prevail  both  in  Asiatic  and  African  nations, 
there  are  cases,  as  in  South  Africa,  in  which  as  much 
horror  is  felt  at  touching  the  dead  body  even  of  the 
nearest  relative  as  would  ha\e  been  felt  by  an  an- 
cient Jew  through  dread  of  ceremonial  polhitii)ii. 
A  curious  custom  is  related  by  Mr.  Motliit  in  refer- 
ence to  the  dying.  When  they  see  any  indications 
of  approaching  dissolution,  in  fahiting  fits  or  convul- 
sive throes,  they  throw  a  net  over  the  body,  and  hold 
it  in  a  sitting  posture  with  the  knees  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  chin  till  life  is  extinct.  Sometimes  the 
Rain-MaIvERS  (which  see),  give  orders  that  none  of 
the  dead  are  to  be  buried,  but  dragged  at  a  distance 
from  the  town  to  be  devoured  by  the  hyenas  and 
jackals. 

The  present  mode  of  treating  the  dead  among  the 
Chinese  is  curious,  as  stated  by  the  Abbe  Hue  in  his 
recent  work,  '  The  Chinese  Empire  :'  "  It  is  the  cus- 
tom in  China  to  keep  the  dead  a  very  long  time  in 
the  house,  sometimes  even  to  the  anniversary  of 
their  decease.  In  the  meanwhile  the  body  is  placed 
in  a  coffin  of  extraordinary  thickness,  and  covered 
with  quick-lime,  so  that  it  does  not  occasion  any  in- 
convenience in  the  house.  The  object  of  this  prac- 
tice is  to  do  honour  to  the  dead,  and  give  time  for 
preparation  for  the  funeral.  His  burial  is  the  most 
important  affair,  one  may  say,  in  the  life  of  a  Chinese, 
the  object  of  his  most  anxious  solicitude.  Death  is 
a  mere  trifle ;  no  one  troubles  himself  much  about 
that,  but  the  quality  of  the  coffin,  tlie  ceremonies  of 
the  funeral,  the  choice  of  a  burial-place,  and  the  spot 
where  the  grave  is  to  be  dug,  all  that  is  matter  of 
serious  consideration.  When  the  death  takes  place 
these  cares  of  course  are  left  as  a  legacy  to  his  rela- 
tions. Vanity  and  ostentation  certainly  have  much 
to  do  with  these  things ;  every  one  wishes  to  per- 
form the  ceremony  in  grand  style,  so  as  to  create  a 
sen.sation  in  the  country,  and  outdo  his  neighbours. 
To  obtain  flie  funds  necessary  for  such  a  display 
some  management  is  often  necessary,  but  ]ioople  are 
not  alarmed  at  tlie  most  extravagant  exiicn.scs ;  they 
do  not  .shrink  from  the  most  enormous  sacrifices, 
they  will  even  sell  their  property,  and  occasionally 
ruin  the  family  outright,  rather  tlian  not  have  a  fine 
funeral.  Confucius  did  not  enjoin  all  these  foolish 
ixcesses,  in  the  fulfilment  of  an  imaginary  duty  of 
filial  piety,  but  he  did  advise  people  to  devote  as 
much  as  the  half  of  their  worldly  properly  tn  ilic  in- 
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tennent  of  theii"  parents.  The  reigning  dynasty  has 
eiiflcavoiired  to  check  tliose  exorbitant  and  useless 
exiienses,  but  the  laws  made  concerning  them  ap- 
pear to  atieet  only  the  Mantelioos  ;  the  Chinese  con- 
tinue to  follow  tlieir  ancient  customs. 

"  After  the  body  has  been  placed  in  the  cofHii,  the 
relations  and  friends  a;.sendile  at  certain  appointed 
hours,  to  weep  together,  and  express  their  sorrow. 
We  have  often  been  present  at  these  funeral  cere- 
monies, in  which  the  Cliinese  display  with  marvel- 
lous faciUty  their  really  astonishing  talents  for  dissi- 
mulation. The  men  and  women  assemble  in  separate 
ajiartments,  and  until  the  time  comes  at  which  it  is 
settled  they  are  to  grieve,  they  smoke,  drink  tea, 
gossip, laugh, all  with  suchajiairofcare'e.ss  enjoyment 
tliat  yoii  can  hardly  persuade  yom'self  that  they  are 
really  supposed  to  be  a  company  of  mourners.  But 
when  the  ceremony  is  about  to  begin,  the  nearest  re- 
hitiou  informs  tlie  assembly  that  the  time  has  come, 
and  they  go  and  place  themselves  in  a  circle  roinid 
the  coffin.  On  this  signal  the  noisy  conversation 
that  has  been  going  on  suddenly  ceases,  the  lamenta- 
tions begin,  and  the  faces  but  now  so  gay  and  good- 
hiunoured  instantly  assume  the  most  doleful  and 
lugubrious  expression. 

"  The  most  pathetic  speeches  are  addressed  to  the 
dead ;  every  one  speaks  his  own  monologue  on  the 
subject,  interrupted  by  groans  and  sobs,  and,  what  is 
most  extraordinary,  inconceivable  indeed,  by  tears, 
— yes,  actually  real  true  tears,  and  plenty  of  tliem. 

"  One  would  suppose  they  were  inconsolable  in 
their  grief — and  yet  they  are  nothing  more  than  skil- 
ful actors — and  all  this  sorrow  and  lamentation  is 
only  a  display  of  histrionic  talent.  At  a  given  sig- 
nal the  wdiole  scene  changes  abruptly,  the  tears  dry 
up,  the  performers  do  not  even  stop  to  finish  a  sob 
or  a  groan,  but  they  take  their  pipes,  and  lo,  there 
are  again  these  incomparable  Chinese,  laughing,  gos- 
sipping,  and  drinking  tea.  Certainly  no  one  could 
guess  that,  instead  of  drinking  hot  tea,  tliey  liad  but 
a  moment  before  been  shedding  hot  tears. 

"  When  the  time  comes  for  the  women  to  range 
themselves  round  the  coffin,  the  dramatic  piece  is,  if 
possible,  played  with  still  greater  perfection.  The 
grief  lias  such  an  appearance  of  sincerity,  the  sighs 
are  so  agonising,  the  tears  so  abundant,  tlie  voice  so 
broken  by  sobs,  that  actually,  in  sjiite  of  your  cer- 
tainty that  the  whole  affair  is  a  purely  fictitious  re- 
presentation, you  can  hardly  help  being  affected 
at  it."     See  FuNEii.iL  Rites. 

DEAD  (S.-\CRIFICES  FOR  the).  Aumng  the  an- 
cient Greeks  a  sacrifice  was  offered  for  the  dead  on 
the  second  day  after  the  funeral,  but  tlie  principal 
sacrifice  of  this  kind  was  offered  on  the  ninth  day 
But  among  some  modern  Pagans  the  practice  pre- 
vails of  sacrificing  for  the  dead,  not  irrational  animals, 
but  reasonable  beings.  This  practice  of  sacrificing 
men  to  the  ^ai  is  more  common  in  Ashantee  and 
Dahomey  than  anywhere  else.  The  victims  offered 
at  the  death  of  any  member  of  the  royal  family,  or  of 


any  great  personage,  and  wliich  are  repeated  at  stated 
periods  afterwards,  are  intended  to  be  servants  or 
escorts  to  such  persons  in  another  world.  They 
suppose  that  tlieir  deceased  friends  have  all  the 
bodily  wants  which  they  had  in  this  world,  and  that 
they  arc  gratitied  by  the  same  kind  of  attentions 
which  pleased  them  while  on  earth.  The  only  in- 
stance of  this  practice  which  is  to  be  found,  as  far 
as  wc  cau  ascertain,  in  professedl}-  Christian  commu- 
nities, occurs  among  the  Armenians,  who  offer  in 
connection  with  the  dead  an  animal  of  one  kind  or 
another.  The  nature  and  origin  of  this  peculiar  ce- 
remony are  thus  detailed  by  the  American  mission- 
aries, Messrs.  Smith  and  Dwight:  -'The  priests, 
having  brought  it  to  the  door  of  the  church,  and 
placed  salt  before  the  altar,  read  the  Scripture  les- 
sons for  such  occasion'-',  and  pray,  mentioning  the 
name  of  the  (lerson  deceased,  and  -entreating  the  for- 
giveness of  his  .sins.  Tlieii  they  give  the  salt  to  the 
animal,  and  .slay  it.  A  ]iortion  belongs  to  the  priest ; 
other  jiortions  are  distributed  to  the  poor;  and  of 
the  remainder,  a  feast  is  made  for  the  frieiids.  \oiio 
may  remain  fill  the  morrow.  These  sacriticos  are 
not  regarded  as  propitiatory,  like  thosS  of  the  Jews, 
(for  the  Armenians  hold  that  they  were  abolished  by 
the  death  of  Christ,)  but  as  a  meritorious  charity  to 
the  needy.  They  ha\e  always,  at  least  in  modern 
times,  a  sjiecial  reference  to  the  dead,  and  are  gener- 
ally, though  not  necessarily,  made  on  the  day  that  a 
mass  is  said  for  tlie  same  object.  The  other  most 
common  occasions  are  the  great  festivals  of  the 
saints,  and  what  are  called  the  Lord's  festivals.  At 
Easter  especially,  one  or  more  is  always  sacrificed, 
the  whole  congi'egation  frequently  contributing  to 
the  expense,  and  then  dividing  the  victim  or  victims 
among  them.  But  even  this  is  in  memory  of  the 
dead.  Its  origin,  we  are  told,  on  the  authority  of 
the  Catholicos  Isaac  the  Great,  was  as  follows. 
When  the  nation  embraced  Christianity  under  the 
preaching  of  St.  Gregory  Loosavorich,  the  converted 
pagan  priests  came  to  him,  and  begged  that  he  would 
provide  for  them  some  means  of  support,  as  the 
sacrilices  on  which  they  formerly  lived  w-ere  now 
abolished.  He  accordingly  ordered,  that  a  tenth  ol 
the  produce  of  the  fields  should  be  theirs,  and  that 
the  people,  instead  of  their  former  offermgs  to  idols, 
should  now  make  sacrifices  to  God  in  the  name  of 
the  dead  as  a  charity  to  the  hungry." 

DEAD  (Worship  of  the),  one  of  the  early 
forms  of  idolatry.  When  men  distinguished  them- 
selves during  their  lives  by  deeds  of  heroism  or  of 
usefulness,  not  only  were  they  respected  while  on 
earth,  but  their  memories  were  held  in  honour  after 
their  death.  To  such  an  extent  was  this  feeling 
sometimes  carried,  that  great  and  good  men  were  in- 
vested with  divine  attributes,  and  came  to  be  wor- 
shipped as  gods.  The  Arabian  writers,  as  Dr.  Po- 
cocke  informs  ns,  trace  the  idolatry  of  their  own 
nation  to  this  origin.  Diodorus  Sicuhis  says  of 
the  Egyptians,  that  "  besides  the  celestial  gods,  the) 
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say  tliere  are  others  wliich  are  terrestrial,  wlio  were 
begotten  by  tliein.  and  were  originally  mortal  men, 
but  by  reason  of  their  wisdom  and  beneficence  have 
t  obtained  immortality,  of  whom  some  have  been  kings 
I  of  Egypt."  Cicero  and  Pliny  assure  lis,  that  deilica- 
tioii  was  the  ancient  manner  of  rewarding  those  who 
,  had  deserved  well  of  their  country  and  their  kind, 
I  and  Lactantius  actually  informs  us,  that  Cicero  lived 
to  see  divine  honours  paid  to  his  own  daughter  Tid- 
liola.  No  wonder  that  this  emhient  man  declared  in 
I  the  beginning  of  his  Tusculan  Questions,  "  Those  who 
\  are  initiated  must  know  that  they  worship  the  souls 
of  men  departed  from  their  bodies,  and  that  the  Dii 
Majorum  Gentium  were  such."  Maximus  Tyrius 
says  the  same  thing  of  the  Greeks.  Herodotus 
actually-  charges  Hesiod  and  Homer  %vith  having  been 
the  first  who  introduced  a  Theogony  among  the 
Greeks.  He  tells  us  plainly  that  these  two  early 
writers  invented  the  genealogy  of  the  gods;  "im- 
posed names  upon  each ;  assigned  them  functions 
and  honours,  and  clothed  them  in  their  several 
forms,"  whereas  "  before  that  time,"  be  adds,  "  they 
sacrificed  and  prayed  to  the  gods  in  general  without 
attributing  either  name  or  surname  to  any  deity, 
which  in  those  days  they  liad  never  heard  of."  And 
in  regard  to  the  Theogony  of  Egypt,  Syncellus  reck- 
ons seven  of  the  gods,  and  nine  of  tlie  demi-gods, 
who  reigned  in  Egypt,  and  assigns  to  every  one  of 
them  a  certain  number  of  years  for  his  reign.  The 
Egyptians,  however,  were  by  no  means  willing  to 
admit  their  gods  to  be  of  human  origin.  Their  laws 
infiictod  death  iLpon  any  one  who  shoidd  say  Serapis 
had  once  been  a  man. 

That  the  deification  of  eminent  men  was  one  of  the 
sources  of  polytheistic  idolatry,  is  clearly  laid  down 
by  Bishop  Warburton  in  his  '  Divine  Legation  of 
Moses.'  "  Gratitude  and  admiration,"  says  he,  "  the 
warmest  and  most  active  ali'ections  of  our  nature,  con- 
curred to  enlarge  the  object  of  rehgious  worship,  and 
to  make  man  regard  the  inventors  of  arts  and  the 
founders  of  society  as  having  in  them  more  than  a 
common  ray  of  the  divinity.  So  that  godlike  benefits 
bespeaking,  as  it  were,  a  godlike  mind,  the  deceased 
parent  of  a  people  was  easily  advanced  into  the  rank 
of  a  demon.  Wlien  the  religious  bias  was  in  so  good 
a  train,  natural  alVection  would  have  its  share  in  pro- 
moting this  iu;w  mode  of  adoration.  Piety  to  parents 
would  naturally  take  the  lead,  as  it  was  supported 
by  gratitude  and  aihniration,  theprimimi  mohik  of  the 
whole  system  ;  and  in  those  early  ages  the  mitural  fa- 
ther of  the  tribe  often  happened  to  be  the  political  fa- 
ther of  the  people,  and  the  founder  of  the  state.  Fond- 
ness for  the  olVspring  would  next  have  its  turn  ;  and 
a  disconsolate  father  at  the  head  of  a  people,  would 
contrive  to  sootlie  his  grief  for  the  untimely  death 
of  a  favourite  child,  and  to  gratify  his  pride  under  the 
want  of  succession,  by  paying  divine  honours  to  its 
memory."  The  thecjiy  thus  advanced  by  Warbur- 
ton, ,as  to  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  worship  of 
the  ihad,  was  in  substance  brought  forward  at  a  very 


remote  period  by  Sanchoniathon,  in  a  fragment  ipioted 
by  Eusebius.  Not  only,  liowever,  did  the  souls  of 
the  departed  come  to  take  their  place  ainong  the 
gods,  but  the  principle,  once  introduced,  was  carried 
still  further,  for  in  process  of  time  they  were  exalted  to 
a  higher  rank  in  the  scale  of  the  celestial  deities.  As 
time  rolled  on,  and  the  true  atithentic  history  of  the 
heroes  thus  honoured  began  to  be  lost,  it  was  no  dif- 
ficidt  matter  to  persuade  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, that  ho  whom  they  liad  long  worshipped  was  in 
reality  possessed  of  divine  attributes.  Thus  it  was, 
lliat  not  only  in  Egypt,  but  in  Greece  and  Pome,  in 
Persia,  in  India,  and  in  Scandinavia,  much  of  their 
idolatry  may  be  traced  to  the  deification  of  departed 
heroes,  and  the  worship  of  the  dead. 

DEAN  (Lat.  decamis,  the  ruler  of  a  body  of  ten 
men),  an  ecclesiastical  otfieer  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, not  known,  as  is  supposed,  before  the  eleventh 
or  twelfth  century.  The  office  was  given  originally  to 
a  presbyter,  thereby  investing  him  with  authority  o\ct 
ten  other  presbyters,  connected  with  a  cathedral  or 
collegiate  church.  lie  was,  and  still  is,  a  dignitary  of 
some  import.aiice,  receiving  the  title  of  Very  Rever- 
end, and  presiding  over  the  whole  Chapter  (which 
see),  or  governing  body  of  the  cathedral,  which  re- 
ceives the  name  of  dean  and  chapter.  This  office 
ranks  next  to  that  of  a  bishop,  and  be  receives  his 
appointment  by  letters  patent  from  the  crown.  His 
duty,  generally  .speaking,  is  to  superintend  the  whole 
establishment  of  the  cathedral  church.  It  has  been 
proposed  of  late  to  unite  the  offices  of  bishop  and  dean 
in  some  cases  at  least.  This,  however,  lias  been  keeidy 
resisted  by  the  chief  dignitaries,  chiefly  on  the  ground 
that  the  bishops  are  already  overburdened  with  many 
and  various  duties,  which  engross  all  their  time,  and 
besides,  it  is  alleged  to  be  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  cathedral  chapter  have  a  head  constantly  resi- 
dent. Before  the  act  of  18-tO  there  was  no  dean 
either  at  St.  David's  or  Llandaff.  In  the  former 
case  the  precentor,  and  in  the  latter  the  bishop,  exer- 
cised the  functions  of  dean.  Although  the  dean 
now  receives  his  appointment  direct  from  the  crown, 
it  was  not  always  so;  for  at  the  period  between  the 
Norniau  Conquest  and  the  Reformation,  the  dean 
was  elected  by  the  chapter  summoned  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  some  eases  also  a  sub-dean  was  chosen  to 
act  in  his  absence.  By  the  enactments  of  late 
years,  the  residence  of  a  dean  is  fixed  at  eight 
months,  and  he  is  restricted  from  holding  a  benefice 
except  in  the  cathedral  city,  and  not  above  £500  per 
annum  in  value.  No  person  can  be  appointed  dean 
until  he  shall  have  been  six  years  complete  in  priest's 
orders,  except  in  case  of  professorships.  By  the  law 
of  England  a  dean  is  a  sole  corporation,  that  is,  he 
represents  a  whole  succession,  and  is  capable  of  tak- 
ing an  estate  as  dean,  and  conveying  it  to  his  suc- 
cessors. 

DEAN  AND  CHAPTER.     See  Cii.M'TKR. 

DEANS  (RuKAi.),  inferior  officers  in  the  Church 
of  England,  wlio  existed   long  before  the  Reforma- 
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tioii,  acting  as  itinerant  visitors  of  churches,  subject 
to  the  authority  of  the  ARCunEACON  (wliich  see). 
Besides  their  own  parocliial  labours,  they  liave  tlie 
inspection  of  a  certain  muuljer  of  parishes,  the  name 
being  probably  derived  tVuni  the  circumstance  tliat 
ten  parishes,  and  these  chiefly  rural,  were  usually 
assigned  to  their  superintendence.  The  proper  office 
of  a  rural  dean  was  tlie  inspection  of  the  lives  and 
manners  of  the  clergy  and  people  witliiu  their  dis- 
trict, in  order  to  be  reported  to  the  bishop.  Of  late, 
accordingly,  several  bishops  have  been  very  anxious 
to  revive  the  office,  as  affording  in  their  view  a  bet- 
ter security  for  the  efficiency  of  the  clergy. 

DEASUIL  (Celt,  (tois,  the  south,  and  .smj^,  a  way), 
a  Druidical  ceremony  which  consisted  in  pacing 
thrice  round  an  earthen  walk,  which  externally  en- 
compassed the  temple,  and  wliich  is  still  visible  at 
Stonehenge.  The  route  rei)rescnted  the  com-se  of 
the  sun,  being  from  the  east  soutliward  to  the  west ; 
and  a  contrary  progress  was  called  cnrtiia-suil,  pro- 
bably from  the  Celtic  car,  a  turn,  and  tuathal,  the 
left  hand,  which  constituted  a  most  bitter  impreca- 
tion. This  custom  as  a  religious  rite  is  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and  most  extensive ;  and  it  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  an  imitation  of  the  Jewish  ceremony  of 
blessing  the  altar  of  burnt-ofl'ering,  or  of  the  march 
of  the  Israelites  round  the  walls  of  Jericho.  The 
benediction  of  the  Deasuil  was  long  used  in  Ireland, 
Wales,  and  the  Scottish  Highlands ;  and  even  at 
present  it  is  said  not  to  be  entirely  extinct.  See 
Druid.s. 

DEATH  (The  Brothers  of),  a  name  usually 
given  to  the  religious  of  tlie  order  of  St.  Paul  the 
hermit  of  Thebais.  They  are  said  to  have  received 
this  strange  designation  from  the  practice  which 
they  followed  of  keeping  the  figure  of  a  death's  head 
alwavs  before  them,  that  they  might  never  lose  sight 
of  their  latter  end.  This  order  was  probably  sup- 
pressed by  Pope  Urban  Vlll. 

DECANI,  or  Deans,  an  order  of  men  instituted 
in  the  French  church  in  the  ninth  century,  to  assist 
the  bisliops  in  the  inspection  of  their  dioceses.  Se- 
ven of  the  most  enlightened  men  in  eacli  congrega- 
tion were  appointed  under  the  name  of  decani  to 
take  special  charge  of  the  rest.  When  the  bishop 
arrived  in  any  part  of  his  diocese  to  hold  his  spiritiuil 
court,  wliich  he  was  bound  to  do  once  every  year,  he 
commenced  with  receiving  the  oath  of  the  Deans, 
who  thereby  solemnly  promised  not  to  allow  them- 
selves to  be  actuated  by  any  respect  of  persons,  so 
as  to  conceal  any  oflence  against  the  Divine  Law. 
'  He  then  questioned  them,"  says  Neander,  "  parti- 
cularly and  distuictly  ui  reference  to  tlie  observance 
of  heatlien  customs,  and  whether  every  father  taught 
his  children  the  creed  and  tlie  Lord's  prayer.  He 
also  made  enquiry  as  to  the  continued  practice  of 
tliose  crimes  which  had  been  prevalent  among  the 
people  in  former  times,  and  the  enormity  of  which 
was  then  altogether  disregarded.  The  appointed 
punishments,  some   of  which   were   corporal,  were 
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then  duly  inflicted,  and  that  there  might  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  this  administration  of  punishment,  the  offi- 
cers of  government  were  bound,  in  case  of  necessity, 
to  assist  the  bishops  with  their  authority." 

The  officers  appointed  in  the  fourth  century  to 
undertake  the  conduct  of  funerals  (see  Copiat.e), 
were  sometimes  called  Decani,  but  for  what  reason 
does  not  appear.  In  the  arrangement  of  monasteries 
also,  those  monks  who  presided  over  ten  religious 
were  called  Decani. 

DECANICA,  places  of  custody  or  restraint  con- 
nected with  ancient  Christian  churches,  in  which  ec- 
clesiastical delinquents  were  wont  to  be  shut  up. 
Such  places  of  confinement  are  expressly  referred  to 
in  Justinian's  Novels. 

DECEMVIRI  SACRORUII  (Lat.  the  ten  men 
of  sacred  things),  the  members  of  a  I'oUegc  of  priests 
appointed  among  the  ancient  Romans  to  take  charge 
of  the  Sibylline  books,  and  to  inspect  them  when  re- 
quired by  the  senate.  It  was  about  n.  c.  365  that 
the  college  was  appointed  to  consist  of  ten  priests, 
one  half  of  the  number  being  chosen  from  the  patri- 
cians, and  one  half  from  the  plebeians.  The  same 
number  appears  to  have  continued  for  a  long  time  to 
form  the  college,  as  we  find  them  existing  in  the 
time  of  Cicero.  Their  office  was  for  life,  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  their  duty  to  act  as  priests  of  Apollo 
in  celebrating  his  games,  and  each  of  them  kept  a 
bronze  tripod  dedicated  to  that  god  in  his  house. 

DECATEPHORUS  (Gr.  deaite,  the  tenth,  and 
Xihero,  to  carry),  the  surname  of  Apollo  at  Megara, 
as  being  the  god  to  whom  the  tenth  part  of  the  spoils 
was  dedicated. 

DECENNALIA  (Lat.  decern,  ten,  and  anmis,  a 
year),  festivals  which  were  celebrated  by  the  Roman 
emperors  every  tenth  year  of  their  reigns.  They 
were  first  instituted  by  Augustus  C*sar  to  impress 
the  peojile  with  a  high  respect  and  veneration  for  the 
inijierial  authority.  On  these  occasions  games  were 
held,  sacrifices  offered,  gifts  distributed  among  the 
people,  and  prayers  offered  in  behalf  of  the  emperor 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  empire. 

DECIMA  (Lat.  the  tenth),  a  name  given  among 
the  ancient  Romans  to  Lachesis  (which  see),  one  of 
the  Fates,  from  the  practice  of  decimation  in  the 
Roman  anny,  when  for  any  oft'ence  committed  by 
any  number,  lots  were  drawn,  which  out  of  every 
tenth  man  should  be  put  to  death.  The  word  is, 
accordingly,  used  to  denote  the  fortune  or  lot  of  man. 

DECBI.E,  the  tenth  of  the  spoils  taken  from  the 
enemy,  which  both  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was 
dedicated  to  the  gods.  The  Jews  were  also  wont  to 
devote  to  the  Lord  a  portion  of  the  booty  obtained 
in  war. 

DECREES  OF  COUNCILS.  See  Canons  Ec- 
clesiastical. 

DECRETALS.  See  Bull,  Canons  Ecclesias- 
tical. 

DECRETISTS,  one  of  the  two  parties  into  which 
the  students  of  Canon  Law  iu  tlie  twelfth  centui7 
3  c 
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came  to  be  divided  in  consequence  of  the  general  re- 
cognition at  t!iat  period  of  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  Pope.  The  origin  of  tlie  rise  of  tlie  Legists  and 
Decrecists  is  tluis  clearly  stated  by  Xeander.  "The 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  sujirenie  go- 
vernment of  the  church,  necessarily  brought  along 
with  it  a  change  also  in  many  things  connected  with 
legislation,  in  all  parts  of  tlie  church  ;  and  hence,  the 
oM  collections  of  ecclesiastical  laws  no  longer  met  tlie 
existing  wants.  Ever  since  the  pseudo-Isidorian  de- 
cretals began  to  be  received  as  valid,  men  would 
already  cotne  to  be  sensible  of  this.  The  collision 
belween  the  old  and  the  new  church  legislation  would 
occasion  consideralile  embarrassment.  Since  the 
establishment  of  the  validity  of  those  decretals,  sev- 
eral new  collections  of  ecclesiastical  laws  had,  it  is 
true,  been  formed  ;  as,  for  example,  that  of  Rcgiuo, 
abbot  of  Prihn,  in  the  tenth,  and  that  of  Burkhanl, 
bishop  of  Worms,  and  tliat  of  Yves,  bishop  of  Char-- 
tres,  in  the  eleventli  century  ;  but  still,  these  collec- 
tions did  not  prove  adequate  to  do  away  that  con- 
trariety. Add  to  this,  that  the  new  pa|)al  church 
system  needed  .some  counterpoise  against  a  tendency 
which  threatened  to  become  dangerous  to  it.  In  the 
twelt'th  century  great  enthusiasm  was  excited  for 
the  renewed  study  of  the  Roman  law,  by  the  fa- 
mous Imcrius  (Giiarnei'ius),  at  the  university  of 
Bologna;  and  this  study  led  to  investigations  and 
doctrines  which  were  quite  unfavourable  to  the  iu- 
tero:4s  of  (he  papacy.  Even  Irnerius  stood  fortli  .as 
an  ally  of  tlie  imperial  power,  in  the  contest  with 
the  papacy,  and  it  was,  in  fact,  the  famous  teache'rs 
of  law  at  that  university,  who  were  employed  by  the 
emperor  Frederic  the  Fir.-.f,  to  investigate  and  de- 
fend his  rights  at  the  diet  of  Roncahi.  Tlie  more 
eager,  tliereforc,  would  be  the  hierarchical  party  to 
oppose  that  hostile  tendency,  by  setting  up  aunt  her, 
in  defence  of  their  own  interests  and  principles, 
through  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  law,  from  an  op- 
posite point  of  view.  Tluis  it  came  about  that — at 
the  famous  seat  itself  of  the  study  of  the  Roman  law 
— at  Rologna,  about  the  year  11.51,  a  Henedictine, 
or  according  to  another  accoimt,  a  Oimaldnlensian 
monk,  (ji-atian,  arranged  a  new  collection  of  eccle- 
siastical laws,  better  suited  to  the  wants  of  the 
church,  and  to  the  scientilic  taste  of  these  times. 
As  the  title  itself  iiulieites,  '  Connoi-dia  diicordan- 
ti'nm  cnnimum,'  the  Harmony  of  discordant  canons, 
old  and  new  ecclesiastical  laws  were  here  brought 
together,  their  dilTerences  discussed,  and  their  recon- 
ciliation attempted, — a  method  situilar  to  that  em- 
ployed by  Peter  Lomb.ard  in  handling  the  doctrines 
of  faith.  This  logical  arrangement  and  method  of 
reconciliation  supplied  a  welcome  nntriinent  to  the 
jirevailing  scientific  spirit.  From  that  time  the 
study  !ilso  rif  canon  law  was  pursued  with  great  zeal, 
and  the  two  parties  called  the  Legists  and  the  De- 
cretists  arose, — Gratian's  collections  of  laws  being 
denominated  simply  Ow  '  DfTntum  Grnliom.'  The 
zeal  with  which  tlie   study  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 


law  was  pursued  had,  however,  this  injin-ious  ellect, 
that  the  clergy  were  thereby  drawn  away  from  the 
.study  of  the  Bible,  and  from  the  higher,  directly 
theological,  interest,  and  their  whole  life  devoted 
solely  to  these  pursuits." 

DECUR.SIO,  a  ceremony  performed  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  at  the  funeral  of  generals  and  emperors, 
in  which  the  soldiers  and  the  whole  company  pre§ent 
made  a  .solemn  procession  three  times  round  the 
funeral  pile  as  soon  as  it  was  lighted,  in  token  of 
respect  for  the  deceased.  On  this  occa.sion  the  jiro- 
ce.ssion  mo^•cd  to  the  left  to  indicate  sorrow,  mo- 
tion to  the  right  being  the  usual  expression  of  joy. 
Homer  alludes  to  this  ceremony,  which  went  by  the 
name  of  Paridrome.  among  the  Greeks. 

DEDICATION,  the  devotion  or  Conskcration 
(which  see)  of  any  person  or  thing  to  the  Lord,  or  to 
sacred  purposes.     See  .\nathf.mata. 

DEDICATION  (Fkast  of),  a  Jewish  feast  in- 
stituted by  Judas  Maccabpcus,  in  remembrance  of  the 
cleausingof  the  second  temple  and  altar,  after  they  had 
been  profaned  by  Antiochus  Epiphaiies.  It  beg.an 
on  the  25th  of  the  month  (^.hislen,  corresponding 
to  our  December,  and  lasted  during  eight  days.  The 
Jews  on  this  occasion  iihiminated  their  houses  as  an 
expression  of  their  joy  and  gladness.  Hence  it  was 
also  called  the  Feast  of  Lights,  and  is  termed  bv 
Joscpluis  phota,  lights.  As  long  as  the  festival 
lasted,  hymns  were  sung,  and  sacrifices  oiVered.  This 
festival  is  minutely  described  in  1  Mac.  iv.  52 — 59,  | 
in  these  words,  "  Now,  on  the  five  and  twentieth  day 
of  the  ninth  month,  which  is  called  the  month  Cas- 
leu,  in  the  lumdred  forty  and  eighth  year,  they  rose 
up  betimes  in  the  morning,  and  offered  sacrifice,  ac- 
cording to  the  law,  iqion  the  new  altar  of  burnt- 
oflerings  which  they  had  made.  Look  at  what  time, 
and  wdiat  day,  the  hoathcn  lijid  profaned  it,  even  in 
that  was  it  dedicated  with  songs,  and  citherns,  and 
harps,  and  cyiubals.  Then  all  the  people  fell  vqion 
their  laces,  worshipping  and  praising  the  God  of 
'  eaven,  who  had  given  them  good  success.  Ai\d  so 
they  kept  the  dedication  of  the  altar  eight  days,  and 
oH'ered  burnt-otlerings  with  gladness,  and  sacrificed 
the  sacrilice  of  deliveraneeand  praise.  They  decked 
also  the  forefront  of  the  temple  with  crowns  of  gold, 
and  with  shields ;  and  the  giitcs  and  the  chambers 
they  renewed,  and  hanged  doors  upon  them.  Thus 
w.o-s  there  very  great  gladne-ss  among  the  people,  for 
that  the  reproach  of  the  heathen  was  put  away. 
Moreover,  Judas  and  his  brethren,  with  the  whole 
congregation  of  Israel,  ordained  that  the  days  of  the 
<Iedication  of  the  altar  should  be  kept  in  their  season 
from  year  to  year,  by  the  space  of  eight  days,  from 
the  five  and  twentieth  day  of  the  month  Ca.sleu,  with 
mirth  ami  gladness."  The  same  feast  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  alluileil  to  in  John  x.  22,  "  And  it 
was  at  .Jerusalem  the  feast  of  the  dedication,  and  it 
was  winter."  The  reason  why  it  is  celebrated  with 
lighted  lamps  is  curiously  explained  by  the  Rabbles. 
They  s;iv  that  when  the  sanctuary  had  been  cleansed 
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and  deilicated  in  the  time  of  tlie  Maccabees,  and  the 
priests  came  to  light  the  lamp  which  was  to  burn 
continually  before  the  Lord,  tliere  was  no  more  oil 
found  than  wliat  would  burn  for  one  night,  all  the 
rest  being  polluted;  and  seven  days'  purification  be- 
ing necessary,  \vith  an  additional  day  to  gather  olives 
and  express  the  oil,  eiglit  days  would  be  required  be- 
fore they  could  procure  a  fresji  supply.  But  they 
tell  US  that  tlie  Almighty  wrought  so  great  a  mira- 
cle that  tliat  small  portion  of  oil  burned  eight  days 
and  nights,  till  they  had  lime  to  obtain  more.  On 
this  legendary  stoiy  they  founil  the  present  mode  of 
celebrating  the  feast,  which  is  essentially  a  feast  of 
lights.  On  the  first  night  they  light  one  light  in  the 
fiyiiagogue  ;  on  the  second  night,  two ;  on  the  third 
ni,'ht,  three;  adding  one  eveiy  night,  until  the  last, 
when  they  light  up  eight.  These  lamps  ought  to  be 
lighted  with  oil  of  olive,  but  when  that  species  of 
oil  cannot  be  obtained,  they  use  wax.  Labour  is 
not  reiiuired  to  be  suspended  during  this  festival, 
but  besides  the  lighting  of  lamps,  and  some  addi- 
tions being  made  to  the  ordinary  prayers  and  lessoiis 
of  the  synagogue,  the  whole  time  is  spent  in  mu-th 
and  fea.sting. 

OivDICVnON'  OF  ALTAliS.  See  .Utau. 
IJEDIC.VTIOX  OF  CHURCHES.  It  does  not 
apjiear  tiiat,  in  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity,  any 
special  ceremony  was  observed  in  consecrating  or 
dedicating  churches  as  buildings  set  apart  for  sacred 
■purposes.  There  may  possibly,  on  such  occasions, 
have  been  .solemn  prayer  and  thanksgiving  to  God, 
but  no  evidence  can  be  found  on  the  subject,  in  so 
far  as  the  three  first  centuries  are  concerned.  In 
the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great,  however,  when 
ninn&rous  ehnrches  were  built  throughout  the  whole 
Itninan  ICmpire,  it  was  customary  to  dedicate  them 
with  great  solemnity,  an  appropriate  sermon  being  de- 
livered by  one  of  the  large  body  of  bishops  who  were 
us'.ially  jiresent.  Eusebius  informs  us,  that  when 
Constantine  built  the  church  of  Jerusalem  over  our 
Saviour's  sepulchre,  the  dedication  wa.s  atten<led  by 
a  full  synod  of  all  the  bishops  of  the  East,  some  of 
wliom.  says  the  historian,  made  speeches  by  way  of 
panegyric  upon  the  emperor  and  the  magnificence  of 
his  building  ;  others  handled  a  common  place  in  divi- 
nitv  suited  to  the  occasion  ;  while  others  discoursed 
upon  the  lessons  of  Scripture  tliat  were  read,  ex- 
pounding the  mystical  sense  of  them.  At  the  close 
of  these  niunerous  addresses,  the  assembly  partook 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  when  prayers  were  offered  for 
the  |)eace  of  the  world,  the  prosperity  of  the  chun-h, 
and  a  blessing  upon  the  emperor  and  his  children.  In 
the  course  of  the  service  a  special  dedication  prayer 
seems  to  have  been  otTered,  a  specimen  of  which  is 
given  bv  .Ambrose  in  these  words  :  "  I  beseech  thee 
now,  O  Lord,  let  thine  eye  be  continually  upon  this 
house,  upon  this  altar,  whicli  is  now  dedicated  unto 
thee,  upon  these  spiritual  stones,  in  every  one  of  which 
a  sensiljle  temple  is  consecrated  unto  thee  :  let  the 
prayers  of  thy  servants,  which  are  poured  out  in 


this  place,  be  always  acce]jted  of  thy  Divine  mercv. 
Let  every  sacrifice  that  is  offered  in  this  temple  with 
a  pure  faith  and  a  pious  zeal,  be  unto  thee  a  sweet- 
smelling  savour  of  sanctilicjition.  And  when  thou 
lookest  upon  that  sacritice  of  salvation,  which  taketh 
away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have  respect  to  these 
oblations  of  chastity,  and  defend  them  by  thy  con- 
tinual help,  that  they  may  be  sweet  and  acceptable 
orTerings  unto  thee,  and  pleasing  unto  Christ  the 
Lord:  vouchsafe  to  keep  their  whole  spirit,  soul,  and 
boily,  without  blame,  unto  the  day  of  thy  Son  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.     Amen." 

It  was  the  exclusive  province  of  a  bishop  in  these 
timcsjo  preside  in  the  service  of  dedication,  presby- 
ters being  prohibited  from  the  performance  of  this 
soleuni  act.  Thus  the  first  council  of  liracara,  A.  v. 
5G3,  declares  any  presbyter  to  be  liable  to  depriva- 
tion who  shall  consecrate  an  altar  or  a  church,  and 
refers  to  former  canons  as  having  also  forbidden  any 
such  act  on  the  part  of  a  presbyter.  l',\  the  laws  of 
Justinian  the  building  of  no  church  could  be  com- 
menced before  the  bishop  had  first  made  a  solemn 
prayer,  and  fixed  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  the  place 
where  the  building  was  lo  be  erected.  The  day  of 
dedication  of  a  church  was  usually  kept  as  one  of 
the  anniver.sary  festivals  to  which  the  name  of 
Enc-F.ma  (which  see)  was  given,  and  which  are  still 
observed  in  some  parts  of  England  under  the  name 
of  F/y/fc  or  Wakes. 

The  ceremony  to  be  observed  in  dedicating  a  Ko- 
misli  church  is  laid  down  with  great  minuteness  in 
the  Uomish  Pontifical. 

DEDICATION  OF  PAGAN  TlCMl'LES.  See 
Ti-.MPLES  (Pagan;. 

DEDICATION  OF  THE  TABERNACLE.  See 
Tabf.rxacle. 

DEDICATION  OF  THE  TEMPLE.  See  Tem- 
ple. 

DEFENDER  OF  THE  FAITH  (Lat.  Fidei 
Diifemor),  a  peculiar  title  which  is  claimed  by  the 
sovereign  of  England.  It  was  first  conferred  in  1521 
by  Pope  Leo  on  King  Henry  VIII.  in  approval  of 
his  treatise,  entitled  '  A  Vindication  of  the  Seven  . 
Sacraments,'  written  against  Martin  Luther.  "  The 
Pope,  to  wliom  it  was  presented,"  says  Kobertson 
the  hi.-^torian,  "with  the  greatest  formality  in  full 
consistory,  spoke  of  the  treatise  in  such  terms  as  if 
it  had  been  dictaled  by  immediate  inspiration  ;  ami 
as  a  testimony  of  the  gratitude  of  the  church  for  his 
extraordinary  zeal,  conlencd  on  him  the  title  of  De- 
fender of  the  Fa'dh,  an  appellation  which  Ileiny  soon 
forfeited  in  the  opinion  of  those  from  whom  he  de- 
rived it,  and  which  is  still  retained  by  his  successors, 
though  the  avowed  enemies  of  those  opinions,  by 
contending  for  which  he  merited  that  lumourable 
distinction."  This  production  of  Henry,  which  was 
written  in  Latin,  was  dedicated  to  the  Pope,  and  re- 
ceived by  his  Holiness  with  such  satisfaction  that 
he  granted  an  indulgence  to  every  per.son  who  should 
peruse  the  book.    The  proposal  to  confer  the  title  of 
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Defender  of  the  Faiih  upou  the  roval  consrovereialbt 
did  not  meet  with  immediate  absent  from  the  con- 
BBtorv.  for  Roscoe,  in  hU  '  Life  of  Leo  X.'  lets  us 
a  little  farther  into  the  secret  of  the  matter.  "  Tliis 
propoEitiou.''  he  informs  us.  "  gave  rise  to  more  de- 
liberation, and  occasioned  greater  difficulty  in  the 
sacred  college  than  perhaps  the  Pope  had  foreseen. 
Several  of  the  cardinals  sug:gested  other  titles,  and  it 
wajB  for  a  long  time  debated  whether,  instead  of  the 
appellation  of  the  Defender  of  the  Faith,  the  sove- 
reigns of  England  should  not  in  all  future  times  be 
denominated  t/<«  Apotitjlk.  tAe  Ortitodoz.  Oie  Faithful, 
or,  Oue  Anfjdic.  The  proposition  of  tliePope,  who  had 
been  previously  iufonned  of  the  sentiments  ofcWol- 
sey  on  this  subject,  at  length,  however,  prevailed, 
and  a  bull  was  accordingly  issued,  conferring  this 
title  on  Henry  and  liL?  posterity :  a  title  retained  by 
liis  successors  till  the  present  day.  notwithstanding 
their  separation  from  the  Roman  church  ;  which  has 
given  occasion  to  some  orthodox  writers  to  remark, 
tliat  the  kings  of  this  country  should  either  maintain 
that  course  of  conduct  in  reward  for  which  the  dis- 
tinction was  conferred,  or  relinquish  the  title."  The 
title,  wliich  Leo  lufl  thus  conferred  upon  Hcurj', 
was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Clement  VIL  ;  but 
when  Henry  vigorously  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation,  and  authorized  the  suppression  of  re- 
ligious houses  in  England,  the  title  of  Defender  of 
the  Faith  was  withdrawn  by  the  Pope,  and  Henry 
was  excommunicated  and  deposed.  'l*he  Parliament 
of  England,  however,  in  virtue  of  its  own  authority, 
confirmed  the  title  which  Henry  had  received,  and, 
accordingly,  the  title  Defender  of  the  Faith  lias  been 
used  by  Henry's  successors  on  the  English  throne 
domi  to  the  present  time.  It  is  well  worth  notice, 
that  although  Leo  X.  is  generally  regarded  by  his- 
torians as  originating  the  title  in  question,  he  is  far 
from  liaving  any  valid  claim  to  such  an  honour.  The 
fact  is,  that  long  before  that  Pope's  pretended  gift  of 
the  title  to  Henry  VIIL,  we  find  Richard  II.,  in  all  his 
acts  against  the  Lollards,  unifonnly  taking  the  title  of 
Defender  of  the  Faith.  It  appears,  therefore,  to  have 
been  an  ancient  right  of  the  sovereigns  of  England, 
and  in  further  proof  of  this,  Chamberlaync  appeals  to 
several  chartcis  granted  at  different  periods  long  an- 
terior to  the  time  of  Ilenrv  VIII. 

DEFENSORS  OF  THE  CHURCH  (Laf.  De- 
fentorijs  Ecclenifn),  officers  enijdoyed  in  tlic  early  ages 
of  Christianity  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  church,  or 
any  single  ecclesiastic  who  happened  to  have  been 
injured  or  oppressed,  and  had  occasion  for  redress  in 
a  civil  court ;  or  if  remedy  was  not  found  there,  they 
were  to  address  the  etnperois  themselves  in  the  name 
of  the  church,  to  procure  a  particular  precept  in  her 
favour.  It  was  the  business  of  this  iiiii)ortant  class 
of  puhlic  functio  arics  to  see  that  the  rights  of  the 
church  settled  by  law  were  maintained ;  and  if  any 
encroachments  were  made  upon  these  rights,  they 
were  bound  to  prosecute  the  aggressors  before  the 
magistratoi,  and,  even  if  necessaiy,  to  appcil  to  the 


Emperor.  From  the  laws  of  Justinian  it  appears 
tliat  the  defensoi?  were  appointed  to  exercise  a  kind 
of  superintendence  over  the  Copiat^  (which  see). 
They  were  likewise  expected  to  make  inquiry  whe- 
ther every  clerk  belonging  to  the  church  cirefuUy 
attended  the  celebration  of  morning  and  evening  ser- 
vice in  the  church,  and  to  inform  the  bishop  of  tho.se 
who  neglected  their  duty  in  this  respect,  that  they 
might  be  subjected  to  ecclesiastical  censures.  .Au- 
thors are  bv  no  means  agreed  whether  these  officers 
were  clergymen  or  laymen,  but  although  it  is  not  un- 
likelv  tliat  at  first  thej'  might  be  taken  from  the 
clerical  order,  it  was  afterwards  found  more  suitable 
to  liave  advocates  possessed  of  legal  qualifications. 
This  change  was  made  in  the  case  of  the  African 
churches,  about  a.  d.  407,  by  a  decree  issued  by  the 
emperor  Honorius.  From  this  time  the  office  was 
frequently,  though  by  no  means  universally,  intrusted 
into  the  hands  of  laymen.  The  officers  whom  the 
Latins  called  Defensores,  the  Greeks  called  Ecdici  or 
Ecclesiecdici.  Justinian  decreed  tliat  to  avoid  clan- 
destine marriages,  parties  of  middle  rank  should  be 
married  in  presence  of  the  Defensor  of  the  church. 

DEFENSORS  OF  THE  POOR  (Lat.  Defensores 
Pauperum),  officers  in  the  early  Christian  church 
whose  business  it  was,  if  any  of  the  poor,  or  virgins, 
or  widows  belonging  to  the  church  were  injured  or 
oppressed  by  the  rich,  to  take  steps  without  delay 
for  maintaining  their  rights  by  all  legal  means.  Ac- 
cordingly, by  a  decree  pa-ssed  by  the  fifth  coiuicil  of 
Cartilage,  A.  d.  401,  wliich  is  also  inserted  in  the 
.\frican  code,  it  was  enacted,  that  "  foi-asmuch  as  the 
church  was  inces.santly  wearied  with  the  complaints 
and  afflictions  of  the  jjoor,  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
upon  by  them  in  council,  tliat  the  emperors  should 
be  petitioned  to  allow  defensors  to  be  chosen  for 
them  by  the  procurement  and  approbation  of  the 
bishops,  that  they  might  defend  them  from  the  power 
atid  tyranny  of  the  rich." 

DEGRADATION,  a  punishment  inflicted  upon 
clergymen  in  the  ancient  Christian  church.  It  con- 
sisted, as  its  name  implies,  in  removing  the  oli'ender 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  grade  of  office.  The  sen- 
tence of  degradation  appears  to  have  been  final  and 
irrevocable.  Bishops  were  in  this  way  sometimes 
transferred  from  a  larger  to  a  smaller  or  less  im- 
portant charge.  Presbyters  were  often  thus  degi'aded 
to  the  order  of  deacons,  and  deacons  to  ^at  of  sub- 
deacons.  This  species  of  punishment  was  also  in- 
flicted upon  bishops  in  Africa,  by  superseding  them 
in  their  expected  succession  to  the  office  of  arch- 
bishop or  metropolitan.  In  its  full  meaning,  how- 
ever, the  term  deyradution  imjilied  deprivation  of 
orders,  and  reduction  to  the  state  and  condition  of  a 
layman.  Thus,  in  the  third  council  of  Orleans  there 
is  a  canon  whicli  appoints,  that  if  any  clergyman  was 
convicted  of  theft  or  fraud,  because  these  were  capi- 
tal crimes,  he  should  be  degi'aded  from  his  order,  and 
only  allowed  lay  communion.  (See  Communion, 
Lay.)     If  after  the  iullictiiMi   of  such  a  sentence 
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he  persisted  in  exercising  clerical  functions,  he  re- 
ceived in  addition  a  formal  excommunication,  and 
was  denied  even  the  communion  of  laymen.  See 
Censures  fEccLESiASxrcAL),  Deposition. 

DEIMA,  the  personification  of  fear  among  the 
ancient  Greeks. 

DEISTS,  a  name  given  to  those  who  believe  in 
the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  but  deny  the 
divine  authority  and  in.'piration  of  the  Bible.  Such 
persons  are  generally  strenuous  advocates  for  a 
natural,  as  opposed  to  a  revealed  religion.  They 
are  termed  Deist",  from  the  Latin  word  Deus,  God, 
a  belief  in  God  being  the  chief  article  of  their 
creed.  The  word  Theists  would  seem  at  first  sight 
to  bear  tlie  same  meaning,  being  derived  from  the 
Greek  word  Theos,  God.  But  the  appellations 
Deists  and  Theists  belong  to  two  essentially  differ- 
ent classes  of  people ;  the  former  being  used  to 
denote  those  who  believe  in  God,  in  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments,  and  in  all  those  doc- 
trines contained  in  what  is  usually  called  the  reli- 
gion of  Nature,  but  refuse  to  acknowledge  any  writ- 
ten revelation  of  the  will  of  God ;  the  latter  being 
employed  to  denote  those  who  believe  in  the  exist- 
ence of  God,  in  opposition  to  Atlieistt  who  deny  bis 
existence  altogether.  Deists,  from  their  unbelief  in 
Divine  revelation,  sometimes  receive  the  name  of 
Infidels  or  Unbelievers.  The  name  Deists,  as  ap- 
plied in  its  present  sigin"tication,  is  said  to  have  been 
first  assumed  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tuiy,  by  some  persons  on  the  continent,  who,  while 
they  rejected  the  Bible  as  an  inspired  book,  were 
nevertheless  most  unwilling  to  be  regarded  as  athe- 
ists. They  therefore  adopted  an  appellation,  which 
set  forth  as  their  distinguishing  character  their  belief 
in  the  existence  of  a  God.  Peter  Viret,  a  French 
reformed  divine  of  the  period,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  tirst  who  mentions  Deists  as  a  separate  class. 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbuiy,  however,  was  the  first 
English  writer  who  reduced  Deism  to  a  system ; 
declaring  the  sufficiency  of  reason  and  natural  reli- 
gion to  guide  man  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Divine 
will,  and  rejecting  the  Bible  as  superfluous  and  un- 
necessary. His  creed  may  be  expressed  in  five  arti- 
cles, 1.  That  there  is  a  God;  2.  That  he  ought  to 
be  worshipped ;  3.  That  piety  and  moral  virtue  are 
the  chief  parts  of  worship  ;  4.  That  God  will  pardon 
our  faults  on  repentance ;  and  5.  That  there  is  a  fu- 
ture state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 

That  there  is  a  close  and  intimate  connection  be- 
tween Deism  and  Unitarianism  in  its  modem  form 
it  is  impossible  to  deny.  At  numerous  points  they 
unite  and  coalesce  into  one  harmonious  system.  On 
this  subject  Mr.  Robert  Hall  offers  some  valuable 
remarks  by  way  of  instituting  a  comparison  between 
the  two :  "  Deism,  as  distinguished  from  atheism," 
he  says,  "embraces  almost  every  thing  which  the 
Unitarians  profess  to  believe.  The  Deist  professes 
to  believe  in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments,— the   Unitarian   does   no  more.     The  chief 


difference  is,  that  the  Deist  derives  his  conviction  on 
the  subject  from  the  principles  of  natural  religion  :  the 
Unitarian  from  the  fact  of  Christ's  resurrection.  Both 
an-ive  at  the  same  point,  though  they  reach  it  by 
different  routes.  Both  maintain  the  same  creed, 
though  on  different  grounds :  so  that,  allowing  the 
Deist  to  be  fully  settled  and  confinned  in  his  persua- 
sion of  a  future  world,  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  what 
advantage  the  Unitarian  possesses  over  him.  If  the 
proofs  of  a  future  state,  upon  Christian  principles,  be 
acknowledged  more  clear  and  convincing  than  is 
attainable  merely  by  the  light  of  nature,  yet  as  the 
operation  of  opinion  is  measured  by  the  strength  of 
the  persuasion  with  which  it  is  embraced,  and  not 
by  the  intrinsic  force  of  evidence,  the  Deist,  who 
cherishes  a  fii-m  expectation  of  a  life  to  come,  has 
the  .same  motives  tor  resisting  temptation,  and  |)a- 
tienfly  continuing  in  well  doing,  as  the  Unitarian 
He  has  leanicd  the  same  lesson,  though  under  a 
different  master,  and  is  substantially  of  tlie  same  re- 
ligion. 

"  The  points  in  which  they  coincide  are  much 
more  numerous,  and  more  in'.portant,  than  those  in 
which  tliey  diiJer.  In  tl.eir  ideas  of  luunan  nature, 
as  being  what  it  always  was,  in  opposition  to  t  e 
doctrine  of  the  fall ;  in  their  rejection  of  the  Trinity, 
and  of  all  supernatural  mysteries  ;  in  their  belief  ot 
the  intrinsic  efficacy  of  repentance,  and  the  super- 
fluity of  an  atonement ;  in  their  denial  of  spiritual 
aids,  or  internal  grace,  in  their  notions  of  the  person 
of  Christ ;  and  finally,  in  that  lofty  confidence  in  the 
sufficiency  of  reason  as  a  guide  in  the  affairs  of  reli- 
gion, and  its  authority  to  reject  doctrines  on  the 
ground  of  antecedent  improbability  ; — in  all  these 
momentous  articles  they  concur.  If  the  Deist  boldly 
rejects  the  claims  of  revelation  in  Into,  the  Unitarian, 
by  denying  its  plenaiy  inspiration,  by  assuming  the 
fallibility  of  the  apostles,  and  even  of  Christ  himself, 
and  by  resolving  its  most  sublime  and  mysterious 
truths  into  metaphors  and  allegory,  treads  close  'n 
his  steps.  It  is  the  same  soul  which  animates  the 
two  systems  though  residing  in  different  bodies ;  it  is 
the  same  metal  transfused  into  distinct  moulds." 

Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  in  his  Evidence  of  Natural 
and  Revealed  Religion,  ranges  Deists  imder  four 
different  classes,  1.  "Those  who  would  be  thought 
to  be  Deists  because  they  pretend  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  an  eternal,  infinite,  independent,  intel- 
ligent Being,  and  to  avoid  the  name  of  Epicurean 
Atheists,  teach  also  that  this  Supreme  Being  made 
the  world,  though  at  the  same  time  they  agree  with 
the  Epicureans  in  this,  that  they  fancy  God  does 
not  concern  himself  in  the  government  of  the  world, 
nor  has  any  regard  to,  or  care  of,  what  is  done 
therein. 

2.  "  Some  others  there  are  that  call  themselvea 
Deists,  because  they  believe  not  only  the  being,  but 
the  providence  of  God ;  that  is,  that  every  nattiral 
thing  that  is  done  in  the  world  is  produced  by  the 
power,  appointed  by  the  wisdom,  and  directed  by  the 
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govunimeiit  of  Goil ;  though  not  allowing  any  diiier- 
eiice  between  moral  gooil  and  evil,  they  sui^pose  lluit 
God  takes  no  notice  of  tlie  morally  good  or  evil  ac- 
tions of  men ;  these  things  depending,  as  they  ima- 
gine, merely  on  the  arbitrary  constitution  of  human 
laws." 

The  opinions  of  these  two  sorts  of  Deists,  Dr. 
Clarke  believes,  can  terminate  consistently  in  nothing 
but  downright  atheism,  and  their  practice  and  beha- 
viour, he  asserts,  is  exactly  agreeable  to  that  of  Ibe 
most  openly  professed  Atheists.  They  not  only  op- 
pose the  revelation  of  Christianity,  and  reject  all  the 
moral  obligations  of  natural  religion  as  such ;  but 
generally  they  despise  also  the  wisdom  of  all  human 
constitutions  made  fur  the  order  and  beneiit  of  man- 
kind, and  are  as  much  contemners  of  common  de- 
cency as  they  are  of  religion. 

3.  "  Another  sort  of  Deists  there  are,  who  liaving 
right  apprehensions   concerning   the   natural   attri- 
butes  of  God,   and   his   all-governing  providence; 
seem  also  to  have  some  notion  of  his  moral  perfec- 
tions also  :  that  is,  as  they  believe  him  to  be  a  bchig 
inSnitely  knowing,  powerful  and  wise;  so  tbey  be- 
lieve him  to  be  also  in  some  sense  a  being  of  infinite 
justice,  goodness  and  truth ;  and  that  he  governs  the 
universe  by  these  perl'ections,  and  expects  suitable 
obedience  from  all  his  rational  creatures.     But  then, 
having  a  prejudice  against  the  notion  of  the  inmior- 
tality  of  human  souls,  they  believe  that  men  perish 
entirely  at  death,  and  that  one  generation  shall  jier- 
petiialiy  succeed  another,  without  any  thing  remain- 
ing of  inen  after  their  departure  out  of  this  life,  and 
without  any  future  restoration  or  reno\ation  of  things. 
And  imagining  that  justice  and  goodness  in  God  are 
not  the  same  as  in  the  ideas  we  frame  of  these  per- 
fections when  we  consider  tliem  in  men,  or  when  we 
reason  about  them  abstractly   in    themselves;    i)ut 
that  in  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  world  they  are 
something  transcendent,   aiul  of  which   we  cannot 
make  any  true  judgment,  nor  argue  with  any  cer- 
tainty about  them ;  they  fancy,  though  there  does 
not  indeed  seem  to  us  to  be  any  equity  or  jiropor- 
tion  in  the  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments 
in   this  present  life,  yet  that  we  are  not  sufficient 
judges   concerning  the  attributes  of  God,  to  argue 
from  thence  with  any  assurance  for  the  certainty  of  a 
future  state.     But  neither  does  this  opinion  stand  on 
any  consistent  principles.     For  if  justice  and  good- 
'    ness  be  not  the  same  in  God,  as  iu  our  ideas;  then 
wc  mean  nothing,  when  we  say  that  God  is  necessa- 
rily just  and  good  ;  and  for  the  same  rejison  it  n.ay 
as  well  be  said,  that  we  kno.v  not  what  we  mean, 
j    when  we  affirm  that  he  is  an  intelligent  and  wise 
!    being;  and  there  will  be  no  foundation  at  all  left,  on 
!    which  we  can  iix  any  thing.     Thus  the  moral  attri 
!    butes   of   God,  however  they  be  acknowledged  in 
i     words,  yet  in  reality  they  are  by  these  nu'n  entirely 
]     taken  away ;  and,  upon  the  .same  gnumds,  the  na- 
I     tural  attributes  may  also  bo  denied.     .\nd,  so  upon 
the     wliulc,    this    opinion     likewise,    if    we   argue 


upon   it   consistently,  must   linally  recur  to  absoluit 
atheism. 

4-.  '•  The  last  sort  of  Deists  are  those  who,  if  they 
did  indeed  believe  what  tliey  iiretend,  have  just  and 
right  notions  of  God,  and  of  all  the  Divine  attributes 
in  every  respect;  who  declare  tbey  believe  that  there 
is  one,  eternal,  iniinite,  intelligent,  all-]iowerful  and 
wise  Being;  the  creator,  preserver,  and  governor  of 
all  things;  that  this  supreme  cause  is  a  Being  of 
iniinite  justice,  goodness,  and   truth,  and  all  other     [ 
moral  as  well  as  natm-al  perfections;  that  he  made     : 
the  world  for  the  manifestation  of  his  power  aiui 
wisdom,  and  to  coinmunicate  his  goodness  and  Imji-     | 
piness  to  his  creatures;  that  he  jireserves  it  by  his 
( ontinual  ail-wise  providence,  and  governs  it  accord-     ' 
ing  to  the  eternal  rules  of  infinite  justice,  equity, 
goodness,  mercy  and  truth  ;  tliat  all  created  rational 
beings,  depending  continually  upon  him,  are  bound 
to  adore,  worship  and  obey  him ;  to  praise  him  for 
all  things  they  enjoy,  and  to  pray  to  liim  fore\ery 
thing  they  want ;  that  they  are  all  obliged  to  pro- 
mote, in  their  pro;  ortioii,  and  according  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  several  powers  and  abilities,  the  general 
good  and  welfare  of  those  parts  of  the  world  wherein 
they  are  placed  ;  in  like  manner  as  the  divine  good- 
ness is  continually  promoting  the  imiversal  benefit 
of  the  whole;  that  men  in  [articular,  are  every  one 
obliged  to  make  it  their  business,  by  an  universal 
benevolence,  to  promote  the  hajipiness  of  all  others; 
that  in  order  to  this,  e\ery  man  is  bound  always  to 
behave  himself  so  towards  others,  as  in  reason  he 
would  desire  they  should  in  like  circumstances  deal 
with  him ;  tliat  therefore,  he  is  obliged  to  obey  and 
submit  to  his  superiors  iu  all  just  and  right  things, 
for  the  preservation  of  society,  and  the  peace  and 
benefit  of  the  public;  to  be  ju.st  and  honest,  equ- 
table  and  sincere,  in  all  his  dealings  with  his  equals, 
for  the  keeping  inviolable  the  everlasting  rule  of 
righteou.sness,  and  uiaintaining  an  universal  trust  and 
confidence,  friendship  and  afi'ection  amongst  men  ; 
and,  towards  his  inferiors,  to  be  gentle  and  kind, 
easy  and  arable,  charitable  and  willing  to  assist  as 
many  as  stand  in  need  of  his  help,  for  the  preserva- 
tion  of  univer.-al   lo\e    and   benevolence    amongst 
mankind,  and  in  iniitaiion  of  the  goodness  of  God, 
who  preserves  and  does  good  to  all  creatures,  whiib 
depend  entirely  upon  him  for  their  very  being  and 
all  that  iliey  enjoy  ;  that,  in  respect  of  himself,  every 
man  is  bound  to  preserve,  as  nuich  as  'n  him  lies,  his 
own  being  and  the  right  use  of  all  his  faculties,  so 
long  as  it  shall  please  God,  who  api.ointed  him  his 
station  in  this  world,  to  contiiuic  him  therein ;  that 
therefore  he  is  bor.nd  to  ha\i:  an  exact  government 
of  his  passions,  and  carefully  to  abstain  from  all  de- 
battcheries  and  abuses  of  himself,  which  tend  either 
to  the  destruction  of  his  own  being,  or  to  the  disor- 
dering his  factdties,  and  disaliling  him  from  perform- 
ing his  duty,  or  hurrying  him  into  the  practice  of 
luu-easonable  and  unjust  things;  lastly,  that  accord- 
ingly as  men  regard  or  neglect  these  obligations,  so 
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they  are  pioportionably  acceptable  or  displeasing 
iinto  God  ;  wlio  being  supreme  governor  of  the  world, 
cannot  but  testify  his  favour  or  displeasure  at  some 
time  or  other;  and  consequently,  since  this  is  not 
done  in  tlie  present  slate,  therefore  there  must  be  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  a  life  to 
come.  But  all  this,  the  men  we  are  now  speaking 
of,  pretend  to  belie\e  only  so  far  as  it  is  discover- 
able by  the  light  of  nature  alone;  without  believing 
any  l)ivine  revelation.  These,  1  say,  are  the  only- 
true  Deists ;  and  indeed  the  only  persons  who  ought 
in  reason  to  be  argued  with.,  in  order  to  conxiiice 
tliem  of  the  reasonableness,  truth,  and  certainty  of 
the  Cliristian  revelation." 

Deism  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centu- 
ries prevailed  to  a  great  extent  in-  England,  being 
openly  avowed  by  several  men  of  note,  both  in  the 
political  and  literary  world.  Gibbon,  Hume,  Priest- 
ley, Bolingbroke,  Shaftesbury,  and  llobbes,  com- 
manded no  small  share  of  attention  and  even  respect 
from  their  fellov.--countrymen,  and  leading  the  way 
in  the  rejection  of  revealed  religion,  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  no  inconsiderable  number  of  hasty  superli- 
cial  thinkers,  such  as  are  found  invariably  to  follow 
in  the  wake  of  those  who  are  superitu'  to  them 
wheflier  in  rank  or  talent.  It  was  for  the  express 
purpose  of  oppo.^ing  tlie  English  Deists  that  Robert 
Boyle  founded  those  celebrated  Lecttires  which  bear 
his  name,  and  wltich  have  done  so  nuich  to  uphold 
tlie  tlieological  reputation  of  Englaiid.  For  a  time 
indeed  the  advocates  of  a  Natural,  as  opposed  to  a 
Revealed  religion,  occupied  no  mean  place  in  the 
ranks  of  British  literature,  and  their  writings  were 
read  by  a  large  and  not  uninterested  public.  The 
Deists  ha\e  had  their  d.ay,  and  they  are  now  scarcely 
to  be  found  except  among  the  lowest  and  least 
influential  classes  of  the  communiry ;  and  even 
among  these  classes  Deism  has  passed  by  an  easy 
course  into  intidelity  and  atheism.  Whether  in  the 
form  of  Socialist?  or  Seciiiarini.i,  the  Deists  of  the 
present  day  ciin  no  longer  claim  the  standing  and 
reputation  of  their  predecessors  of  the  last  century. 
They  are  at  once  inferior  in  intellect,  in  position,  and 
in  influence. 

The  i'orin  which  Deism  assumed  in  France  during 
the  last  century,  was  not  that  of  Natiiralinn  as  in 
England,  but  a  gross  and  sensuous  Materialism  as 
set  forth  in  the  writings  of  Condillac,  Diderot,  Hel- 
vetius,  Voltaire,  and  thope  of  the  so-called  Encyclo- 
pedists. But  while  Deists  assumed  a  powerful  front 
both  in  .France  and  England,  tiiey  were  not  long  in 
making  their  appearance  in  Germany  also.  During 
the  second  half  of  the  last  century  the  most  power- 
I'ul  attacks  upon  positive  Christianity  were  matle  by 
the  anonymous  author  of  the  Woh'enbuttel  Frag- 
ments, which  gave  rise  to  a  series  of  controversies  in 
regard  to  the  jjosition  which  ought  to  be  assigned  to 
reason  in  matters  of  faith.  It  is  somewhat  remark- 
able that  even  some  of  the  German  mystics  adopted 
dinstic  principles.     The  mind  of  the  age,  intluenced 


as  it  was  by  Frederic  the  Great,  King  of  Prussia, 
also  contributed  to  the  spread  of  deistical  tendencies, 
especially  among  the  higher  classes.  The  works  oi 
Wicland  had  no  small  etiect  in  dill'using  these  mis- 
chievous principles.  Some  attempts  were  also  made 
to  form  societies  on  the  basis  of  Deism,  such  as  the 
Illnini-nutors  founded  by  Weishau|.it  in  1777,  and  the 
Frimicls  of  Enlij/hleniitent  at  Berlin  in  1783.  Several 
theological  writers,  from  whom  better  thing.s  might 
have  been  expected,  contributed  to  the  spread  of 
deistic  principles.  The  most  conspicuous  of  these 
professed  theologians  was  Bahrdt,  who,  though  he  set 
out  apparently  on  the  side  of  orthodoxy,  yet  in  his 
writings  composed  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  en- 
deavoured to  undermine  all  positive  religion. 

DEIFICATION.     See  Apotheosis. 

DEITY.     See  God. 

DELEGATES  (Court  of),  a  court  in  Eng 
land,  deriving  its  name  from  these  delegates  being 
appointed  by  the  royal  commission,  under  the  great 
seal,  and  issuing  out  of  Chancery,  to  represent  the 
sovereign,  aud  all  appeals  in  three  causes:  1.  When 
a  sentence  is  given  in  any  ecclesiastical  cause  by  the 
archbishop  or  his  official.  2.  When  any  sentence  is 
given  in  any  ecclesiastical  cause,  in  places  exempt. 
3.  Vi  hen  a  sentence  is  given  in  the  admiralty 
courts,  in  suits  ci\il  or  marine,  by  the  civil  law. 

DELIA,  a  surnatne  of  Aktemis  (which  see),  De 
los  having  been  supposed  to  be  her  birth-place.  The 
same  name  is  also  aiiplied  sometimes  to  Demeter 
Aphrodite,  and  the  Nymphs. 

DELIA,  ancient  Pagan  festivals  and  giunes  cele 
brated  in  the  island  of  Delos,  in  honour  of  Apollo 
and  Arkiiiit.  They  were  observed  every  tifth  year 
with  games,  choruses,  and  dances,  but  in  process  of 
time  they  were  suspended.  The  Athenians,  how- 
ever, revived  the  festival,  adding  to  it  horse-races, 
Besides  these  greater  games,  there  were  also  lessei 
Delia,  winch  were  held  every  year  in  honour  of  De- 
lian  Apollo,  when  the  Athenians  sent  to  Delos  the 
sacred  vessel,  which  the  priest  of  Apollo  adorned 
with  laurel  branches.  Theseus  is  said  to  liave  been 
the  fotmder  of  the  lesser  Delia,  but  they  are  alleged 
by  some  authors  to  have  been  of  much  gre;it<T  anti- 
quity. 

DELIUS,  a  surname  of  AroLLO  (which  see)  aris- 
ing from  his  having  been  born  at  Delos,  an  island  in 
the  .iEgean  sea. 

DEJAVERERS,  a  (Ihristian  sect  meniioned  by 
Augtistine  as  having  arisen  about  A.  u.  2  0,  and  who 
derived  their  name  from  the  doctrine  which  they 
maint.-iined  that  upon  Christ's  descent  into  liell,  infi- 
dels believed,  and  ail  were  delivered  from  tlience. 

DELIVERING  TO  SATAN.  See  Excommu- 
nication'. 

DELPHI  (Oeacle  of),  tlie  most  celebrated  of 
all  the  oracles  of  Apollo.  The  ancient  name  of  the 
place  was  Pytlio,  and  hence  Apollo  was  sometimes 
known  by  the  surname  of  Pylhius,  and  the  priestess 
who  pronounced  the  oracular  responses  received  the 
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name  of  Pvtliia  or  Pvtlioiu'ssa.  Deljilii  being  one 
of  tlie  places  at  whicl\  Apollo  was  particularly  wor- 
shipped, there  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  him  hi 
tliat  town,  in  the  innermost  sanctuary  of  which  his 
statue  was  placed,  while  before  it  stood  an  altar  on 
which  bm-ned  a  perpetual  tire,  fed  only  with  th-- 
wood.  The  inner  roof  of  the  temple  was  wreathed 
with  lam'el  garlands,  and  on  the  altar,  laurel  was 
burnt  as  incense.  Fumes  of  vapour  incessantly  as- 
cended from  the  crevices  of  a  profound  cavern  within 
tlie  temple,  over  which  the  priestess  sat  on  a  three- 
legged  stool  known  as  tlie  tripod.  These  vapours 
powerfully  atl'ected  the  brain  of  the  Pytliia,  and  were 
deemed  to  be  the  sm-e  and  hallowed  media  of  divine 
hispiration.  Dr.  Gillies,  the  historian  of  ancient 
Greece,  speaking  of  the  Doljihian  oracle,  whicli  was 
honoured  by  the  protection  and  superintendence  of 
the  Amphictyonic  council,  says,  "  The  inhabitants 
of  Delphi,  who,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  were 
the  original  proprietors  of  the  oracle,  always  con- 
tinued to  direct  the  religious  ceremonies,  and  to  eon- 
duct  the  important  business  of  prophecy.  It  was 
their  province  alone  to  determine  at  what  time  and 
on  what  occasion,  the  Pythia  should  mount  the  sa- 
cred tripod,  to  receive  the  prophetic  steams,  by 
which  she  communicated  with  Apollo.  When  over- 
flowing witli  the  heavenly  inspiration,  she  uttered 
the  confused  words,  or  rather  frantic  sounds,  irregu- 
larly suggested  by  tlie  impulse  of  the  god  ;  tlie  Del- 
phians  collected  these  sounds,  reduced  them  into 
order,  animated  them  with  sense,  and  adorned  them 
with  harmony." 

At  first  oracles  were  only  given  forth  once  every 
seventh  year  on  the  birth-day  of  Apollo  ;  but  as  the 
fame  of  the  Delphian  oracle  spread  tlu-oughout 
Greece,  it  became  necessary  to  set  apart  several  days 
every  month  for  the  purpose.  Those  who  c;nne  to 
consult  the  oracle  were  admitted  by  lot,  unless  when 
the  magistrates  of  Delphi  assigned  to  any  one  a 
right  of  preference.  A  fee  was  demanded  from  those 
who  availed  themselves  of  the  oracle.  Before  the 
Pythia  mounted  the  tripod,  she  spent  three  days  in 
previous  preparation,  whieli  consisted  in  fastuig  and 
bathing  in  the  Castalian  well.  She  is  also  said  to 
have  burnt  laurel  leaves  and  flour  of  barley  upon  the 
altar  of  the  god.  The  consulters  of  the  oracle,  be- 
fore they  could  appi'oach  the  shrine,  must  previously 
sacrifice  an  ox,  a  sheep,  or  a  goat,  in  honour  of 
Apollo.  Five  priests  were  attached  to  the  temple, 
all  of  whom  were  chosen  from  families  descended 
from  Deucalion  (which  see),  and  held  office  for 
life. 

The  oracles  of  Greece  were  usually  delivered  in 
hexameter  verse,  and  as  the  origin  of  this  poetic 
measure  was  ascribed  to  the  Delphian  Apollo,  it  was 
also  called  the  Pythian  metre.  At  the  later  periods 
of  Grecian  history,  however,  when  the  oracle  ceased 
to  be  consulted  on  great  occasions,  the  oracular  an- 
swers were  given  in  prose.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact, 
that   the   oracles   exercised   a  highly  important  in- 


fluence upon  Greece,  especially  in  the  earlier  periods 
ofits  civilization,  often  guiding  public  opinion,  and 
urging  on  the  spirit  of  national  enter[)rise.  But 
above  all  the  other  oracles,  that  of  Delplii  en- 
joyed a  world-wide  renown.  Its  responses  revealed 
many  a  tyrant,  and  foretold  his  fate.  Through  its 
means  many  an  unhappy  being  was  saved  from 
destruction,  and  many  a  perplexed  mortal  guided 
in  the  right  way.  It  encouraged  useful  institu- 
tions, and  promoted  the  progi-ess  of  useful  dis- 
coveries. Its  moral  influence  was  on  the  side  ot 
virtue,  and  its  political  influence  in  favour  of  the 
advancement  of  civil  liberty.  The  time  at  length 
cjmie,  however,  when  the  fame  of  the  Delphian  ora- 
cle began  to  diminish.  Protracted  struggles  between 
Athens  and  Sparta  for  domination  in  Greece  tended 
more  than  anything  else  to  dimmish  the  estimation 
in  which  the  oracle  was  held.  Its  prestige  was 
almost  entirely  gone  in  the  days  of  Cicero  and  Plu- 
tarch, but  it  was  still  occasionally  consulted  down  to 
the  tune  of  the  Komau  Emperor  .Julian,  and  only 
tinally  prohibited  by  Theodosius.     See  Ol!.\tLliS. 

DELPHINIUS,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  derived 
from  Deljilii,  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  his  worship. 

DELPIIINIA,  a  festival  celebrated  in  various 
towns  of  Greece  in  honour  of  Apollo,  on  which  oc- 
casion a  procession  of  boys  and  girls  took  place,  each 
carrying  an  olive  brancli  bound  with  white  wool. 
This  at  least  was  the  customary  mode  of  observance 
at  Athens,  but  in  some  other  places,  as  at  iEgina,  it 
was  celebrated  with  contests. 

DELUBRUM.    See  Temples  (Pagan). 

DELUGE  (Tkaditions  of  the).  It  docs  not  lie 
witliin  the  scope  of  the  present  work  to  consider  the 
actual  facts  connected  with  the  Deluge,  as  they  are 
detailed  in  the  Scriptnres,  or  to  examine  the  much 
disputed  que.-^tion,  whether  the  inundation  on  that 
occasion  was  universal  or  partial  in  its  extent  ;  but 
we  confine  ourselves  to  the  exhibition  of  a  few  of  the 
most  important  traditions  on  the  subject  which  are 
to  be  found  in  almost  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
and  which  present  throughout  so  remarkable  a  mii- 
formity  of  asj^ect  as  to  aO'ord  a  striking  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  narrative.  "  These  ancient 
traditions  of  the  human  race,"  says  Humboldt,  "which 
we  find  ilispersed  over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  like 
the  fragments  of  a  vast  shipwreck,  present  among  all 
nations  a  resemblance  that  fills  us  with  astonishment  ; 
there  are  so  many  langtiages  belonging  to  branches 
which  appear  to  have  no  connection  with  each  other, 
which  all  transmit  to  us  the  same  fact.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  traditions  respecting  the  destroyed 
races  and  the  renovation  of  nature  is  almost  every- 
where the  same,  although  each  nation  gives  it  a  local 
colouring.  On  the  great  continents,  as  on  the  small 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  it  is  always  on  the  highest  and 
nearest  mountains  that  the  remains  of  the  lumian 
race  were  saved." 

Bryant,  in  his  '  System  of  Ancient  Jlylhology,' 
followed  more  recently  by  Faber,  enters  into  an  ela- 
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l)orato  and  erudite  argument  to  prove,  that  Noah  was 
worshipped  in  conjunction  witli  the  sun,  and  the  ark 
in  conjunction  witli  the  moon,  and  tliat  tliese  were 
tlie  principal  deities  among  tlie  ancient  lieatliens. 
lie  labours  to  prove,  with  an  extent  of  erudition  sel- 
dom surpassed,  that  the  primitive  Egyptian  gods 
were  eiglit  in  number,  that  tliey  represented  the  eight 
persons  saved  in  the  ark,  and  that  almost  all  tlie  hea- 
then deities  had  a  reference  in  some  way  to  Noah  and 
the  deluge. 

Both  in  the  East  and  West,  traditions  in  reference 
to  the  world  having  been  destroyed  by  a  great  flood 
of  waters  have  been  found  mingled  with  tlie  beliefs 
of  almost  every  country.  Among  the  ancient  Iiaby- 
lonians,  such  an  event  was  related  as  having  occurred 
in  the  time  of  Xisuthrus,  tiie  tenth  of  their  lino  of 
kings,  counting  from  the  first  created  man,  just  as 
Noah  was  the  tenth  from  Adam.  The  account  of 
Berosus.  is  interesting  from  its  remarkable  coinci- 
dence in  many  points  with  the  narrative  of  the  de- 
hige  gi\'en  by  Moses.  "Warned  in  a  dream  by 
Chronus  and  Saturn  of  the  approaching  calamity,  he 
was  commanded  to  build  an  immense  .ship,  and  em- 
bark in  it  witli  liis  wife,  his  cliildren,  and  his  friends  ; 
having  first  furnislied  it  with  [Jiovisions,  and  put  i'.ito 
it  a  number  botli  of  birds  and  four-footed  animals. 
As  soon  as  these  preparations  were  completed,  the 
flood  commenced,  and  tlie  whole  world  iierished  be- 
neath its  waters.  After  it  began  to  abate,  Xisuthrue 
sent  out  .some  of  the  birds,  which,  finding  neither 
food  nor  restiiig-iilace,  returned  immediately  to  the 
ship.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  he  again  let  out 
the  birds,  but  they  came  back  to  him,  having  their 
feet  covered  with  mud.  Tlie  third  time  of  his  send- 
ing them,  they  returned  no  more.  Conchuliug  from 
this  that  the  flood  was  decreasing,  and  the  earth 
again  appearing,  he  ma/le  an  aperture  in  the  side  of 
the  vessel,  and  perceived  that  it  Avas  approaching  a 
mountain,  on  which  it  soou  after  rested,  when  he  de- 
scended with  his  family,  adored  the  earth,  built  an 
altar,  and  sacrificed  to  the  gods.  Xisuthrus  having 
suddenly  disappeared,  his  family  heard  a  voice  in  tlie 
air  which  informed  them  that  tlie  conntry  was  Ar- 
menia, and  directed  them  to  return  to  Babylon." 

On  the  subject  of  tlie  deluge  the  Hindu  traditions 
also  correspond  in  a  remarkable  degree  with  the 
principal  facts  of  revelation.  The  popular  view  as 
given  in  the  Puranas,  amid  all  its  Orieiitil  luxuriance 
and  exaggeration,  approaches  at  many  points  to  the 
.Mosaic  narrative.  "The  lord  of  the  miiverse,  lov- 
ing tlie  pious  man  who  thus  implored  him,  and  in- 
tending to  preserve  him  from  the  sea  of  destruction 
caused  by  the  depravity  of  the  age,  thus  told  him 
h.ow  he  was  to  act.  '  In  seven  days  from  the  pre- 
sent time,  0  thou  tamer  of  enemies,  the  tliree  worlds 
will  be  plunged  in  an  ocean  of  death  ;  but,  in  the 
midst  of  the  deslroying  waters,  a  large  vessel,  sent 
by  me  for  thy  use,  shall  stand  before  thee.  Then 
shalt  thou  take  all  medicinal  herbs,  all  the  variety  of 
seeds ;  and,  accompanied  by  seven  saints,  encircled 


by  pairs  of  all  brute  animals,  thou  sliait  enter  the 
spacious  ark,  and  continue  in  it,  secure  from  the 
flood,  on  one  immense  ocean,  without  light,  except 
the  radiance  of  thy  holy  companions.  When  the 
ship  shall  be  agitated  b}'  an  impetuous  wind,  thou 
shall  fasten  it  witli  a  large  sea-serpent  on  my  horn; 
for  I  will  be  near  thee :  drawing  tlie  vessel  with 
thee  and  thy  attendants,  I  will  remain  on  the  ocean, 
0  chief  of  men,  until  a  night  of  Bralmia  shall  be 
completely  ended.  Thou  shalt  then  know  my  true 
greatness,  rightly  named  the  supreme  godhead.  By 
my  fiivour  all  thy  questions  shall  be  answered,  and 
thy  mind  abundantly  instructed.'  Hari,  having  tlius 
directed  the  monarch,  disappeared ;  and  Satyavrata 
huml_)ly  waited  for  the  time,  which  the  ruler  of  our 
senses  had  appointed.  Tlie  pious  king,  having  scat- 
tered towards  the  east  the  pointed  blades  of  the  grass 
dcirbha,  and  turning  his  face  towards  the  north,  sat 
meditating  on  the  feet  of  the  god  who  had  borne 
the  form  of  a  fish.  The  sea,  overwhehning  its 
shores,  deluged  the  whole  eartli ;  and  it  was  soon 
perceived  to  be  augmented  by  showers  from  immense 
clouds.  He,  still  meditathig  on  the  command  of 
]>haga\at,  saw  the  vessel  advancing,  and  entered  it 
with  the  chiefs  of  Bramiuis,  having  carried  into  it 
tlie  medicinal  creepers  and  conformed  to  the  direc- 
tions of  Ilari.  The  saints  thus  addi'cssed  him  :  '  0 
king,  meditate  on  Kes  ava  ;  who  w-ill  surely  deliver 
US  from  tliis  danger,  and  grant  us  prosperity.'  Tlie 
god,  being  invoked  by  the  monarch,  appeared  again 
distinctly  on  the  vast  ocean  in  the  form  of  a  fish, 
blazing  like  gold,  extending  a  million  of  leagues,  with 
one  stupendous  horn  :  on  whicli  tlie  king,  as  he  had 
been  before  commanded  by  Hari,  tied  the  ship  with 
a  cable  made  of  a  vast  serpent,  and  hapjiy  in  his 
preservation,  stood  praising  the  destroyer  of  JIadhu. 
When  the  monarch  had  finished  his  hymn,  the  prime- 
val male,  Bhagavat,  who  watched  for  his  safety  on 
tlie  great  expanse  of  water,  spoke  aloud  to  his  own 
di\  iiie  essence,  pronouncing  a  sacred  I'uriliia,  which 
contained  the  rules  of  the  Sdnkhya  philosophy  :  but 
it  was  an  infinite  mystery  to  be  concealed  within  tlie  - 
breast  of  Satyavrata  ;  wlio,  sitting  in  the  vessel  with 
the  saints,  heard  the  principle  of  the  soul,  the  Eternal 
Being,  proclaimed  by  tlie  preserving  power.  Then 
Hari,  rising  together  with  Brahma  from  the  destruc- 
ti\e  deluge  wdiich  was  abated,  slew  the  demon  May- 
agri\a, and  recovered  the  sacred  books.  Satyavrata, 
instructed  in  all  divine  and  human  knovv-ledge,  was 
appointed  in  the  present  Kalpa,  liy  tlu  favour  of 
Vishnu,  the  seventh  JIanu,  suriiamcd  Vaivaswata  : 
but  the  appearance  of  a  horned  fish  to  the  religious 
monarch  was  Milj'a  or  delusion  ;  and  he,  who  shall 
devoutlv  liear  this  iiiiiioriaiit  allegorical  narrative, 
will  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  sin." 

Thus  plainly  in  the  closing  sentence  of  this  ex- 
tract do  the  Tunhias  admit  that  the  description  liere 
given  of  the  deluge  i.s  an  allegory  A  difi'erciit  ver- 
sion of  the  legend  is  found  in  the  Mahabharata, 
■which  Professor  Wilson  thinks  is  more  ancient  thai" 
3n 
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that  of  the  Piin-liias,  but  still  in  tlu'ir  inaiii  features 
there  is  a  close  rescmbUvDce,  so  close  indeed  as  to 
show  plaiiilv  that  both  are  derived  from  the  same 
original  source.  Another  \  ersion  of  the  same  Hindu 
legend  has  been  recently  brought  to  light  by  the 
publication  of  the  YajnrVeda,  to  which  tliere  is  ap- 
pended the  Satapal'lia-Hrahmana.  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  deluge  much  simpler  than  that  which 
has  been  already  given  from  the  Pur.'lnas.  We  quote 
from  Jtr.  Charles  Ilardwick's  able  work,  at  present 
in  course  of  publication,  entitled  '  Christ  and  other 
Masters,'  a  work  which  is  likely  to  throw  much  light 
on  the  points  of  coincidence,  as  well  as  of  divergence 
between  Christianity  and  other  systems  of  religion. 
"One  morning  the  servants  of  Mann  brought  him 
water  for  ablutions,  as  the  custom  is  to  bring  it  in  our 
day  when  men's  hands  have  to  be  washed,  ,4s  he  pro- 
ceeded to  wash  himself  he  found  a  tish  in  the  water, 
which  .spoke  to  him,  saying,  'Protect  me  and  I  will 
be  thy  .Saviour.'  '  From  what  wilt  thou  save  me  ?  ' 
'A  deluge  will  ere  long  destroy  all  living  creatures, 
but  I  can  save  thee  from  it.'  '  What  protection, 
then,  dost  thou  ask  of  me  ?'  'So  long  as  we  are  lit- 
tle,' I'eiilied  the  Fish,  '  a  great  danger  threatens  us, 
for  one  fish  will  not  scruple  to  devour  another.  At 
first,  then,  thou  canst  protect  me  by  keeping  me  in  a 
vase.  When  I  grow  bigger,  and  the  vase  will  no 
longer  hold  ine,  dig  a  pond,  and  protect  me  by  keep- 
ing me  in  it ;  and  when  I  shall  have  become  too  large 
for  the  pond,  then  throw  me  into  the  sea;  for  hence- 
forward I  shall  be  strong  enough  to  protect  myself 
against  all  evils.'  The  Fish  ere  long  became  enor- 
mous (Jliashn),  for  it  gre\v  \ery  fast,  and  one  day  it 
said  to  Manu,  '  In  such  a  year  will  come  the  deluge ; 
call  to  mind  the  counsel  I  have  given  thee  ;  build  a 
ship,  and  when  tlie  deluge  comes,  embark  on  the 
vessel  thou  hast  built,  and  I  will  preserve  thee.' 
Manu  after  feeding  and  w.ttching  the  Fish,  at  last 
threw  it  into  the  sea,  and  in  the  very  year  the  Fish 
had  indicated,  he  prepared  a  ship  and  had  recourse 
[in  spirit]  to  bis  benefactor.  When  the  Hood  came, 
]\ranu  went  on  bo.ard  the  ship.  The  Fish  then  re- 
appeared and  swam  up  to  him,  and  Maun  passed  the 
cable  of  his  vessel  round  its  horn,  by  means  of  wliich 
he  was  transferred  across  yon  Northern  Mountain. 
'  1  have  saved  tliee,  said  the  Fish,  '  now  lash  thy 
vessel  to  a  tree,  else  the  water  may  still  carry  thee 
awiiy,  though  thy  ve.ssel  be  moored  upon  t!ie  moun- 
tain. WIkui  the  water  has  receded,  then  also  maycst 
tliou  disembark.'  Manu  implicitly  obeyed  the  order, 
and  hence  that  northern  mountain  still  bears  the 
name  of  '  Mann's  descent.'  'i'lie  deluge  swept  aw.ay 
all  living  croatiu-es ;  Manu  alone  survived  it.  His 
life  was  then  devoted  to  prayer  and  fasting  in  order 
to  obtain  jiosterity.  He  made  the  I'aka-.sacrilice  ; 
he  olVered  to  the  Waters  the  claritied  butter,  cream, 
whey,  and  ecu-died  milk.  His  oll'erings  were  c<mi- 
tinued,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  he  thereby  fashi(uied 
for  himself  a  wife  :  she  came  dripping  out  of  the  but- 
ter ;  il  trickled  on  her  footsteps.      Milra  and  \'ai'un'a 


approached  her  and  asked 'AVIio  art  thou?'  She 
answered,  'The  daughter  of  Maun.'  •  W'Ut  thou  lie 
our  daughter?'  '  No  :'  the  answer  was,  '  .My  owner 
is  the  author  of  my  being.'  Tlieir  solicitations  were 
all  vain  ;  for  she  moved  directlv  onwanl  till  slie  came 
to  Mann.  On  seeing  her,  he  also  asked  her,  •  Who 
art  thou?'  And  she  answered, 'Thine  own  dau^'h- 
ter.'  '  How  so,  beloved,  art  thou  really  my  daugh- 
ter?' 'Yes;  the  offerings  thou  hast  made  to  the 
Waters,  the  claritied  butter,  the  cream,  the  whey, 
and  the  curdled  milk  have  brought  me  into  being. 
I  am  the  comjiletion  of  tliy  \ows.  Approach  nie 
during  the  sacrilice.  If  so,  thou  sh.alt  be  rich  in 
posterity  and  in  flocks.  The  desire  which  thon  art 
ch(rishing  shall  be  entirely  acconijilished.'  Thus 
was  Manu  wedded  to  her  in  the  midst  of  the  sacri- 
fice, that  is.  between  the  ceremcuiies  tliat  denote  the 
opening  and  the  close  of  it.  With  her  he  lived  in 
prayer  and  fasting,  ever-anxious  to  obtain  posterity; 
and  she  became  the  mother  of  the  present  race  of 
men  which  even  now  is  called  the  race  of  Manu. 
The  vows  which  he  had  breathed  in  concert  with 
her  were  all  perfectly  accomplished. " 

Quitting  the  East,  and  jirocci-ding  to  the  WestciT 
nations,  our  attention  is  naturally  called  to  the  well 
known  legend  of  Deucalion's  flood,  as  found  in  the 
writers  of  ancient  Greece.  The  details  are  simjily 
these.  Deucalion,  the  hero  of  the  legend,  was  a 
king  in  Phthia,  whose  wife  was  Pyn-ha.  /<eus  hav 
ing  resolved,  in  consequence  of  the  treatment  be  had 
received  from  Lycaon,  to  destroy  the  whole  race  of 
men  from  the  fiice  of  the  earth.  Deucalion,  following 
the  advice  of  his  father  Prometheus,  built  a  shiji. 
which  he  stored  with  all  maimer  of  provisicui.s.  and  in 
this  vessel,  when  Zeus  sent  a  Hood  all  o\er  Hellas, 
Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  were  alone  saved.  Their  ship 
floated  on  the  waters  for  nine  days,  at  the  end  of 
whicli  it  rested  on  a  mountain  which  was  generally 
reputed  to  have  been  Mount  Parnassus.  When  the 
wafers  had  subsided,  Deucalion  offered  up  a  sacririee 
to  Zeus  Pliyxiu;-.  who,  in  return  for  this  ]iious  act. 
sent  his  messenger  Hermes  to  oH'er  Deucalion  what- 
ever he  should  wish.  Thereniion  Deucalion  implor- 
ed of  the  god  that  niankin<l  should  be  restored.  It 
has  sometimes  been  said  that  he  and  his  wife  repaired 
together  to  flie  shrine  of  Themis,  and  prayed  fin-  this 
boon.  At  all  events  their  prayer  was  granted,  and 
they  were  told  to  cover  their  heads,  and  throw  the 
bones  of  their  mother  behind  then-,  as  they  walkcil 
from  the  temple.  The  rescued  pair  had  some  diffi- 
culty as  to  the  meaning  of  the  connnand,  but  at 
length  coming  to  the  ccmclusion  that  the  bones  of 
their  mother  could  only  nu'an  the  stones  of  the  earth, 
they  proceeded  to  execute  the  order  of  the  deity 
by  throwing  stones  behind  them,  when  from  those 
thrown  by  Deucalion  sprung  men,  .and  I'rom  those 
thrown  by  Pyrrha  sjirung  women.  Thus  was  the 
earth  cuice  more  peopled. 

.•\  curious  tradition  of  the  dcluue  is  mentioned  bv 
Dr.    Uichardscin,   whcp  accomjianied   Franklin  in  one 
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of  his  Arctic  Voyages  :  "  The  Crees,"  lie  says,  ''■  spoke 
ofa  univei'sal  duhige,  caused  by  an  att(.iii(pt  ut' the 
tish  til  drown  Woesachoolchacht,  a  kind  of  demigod, 
witli  wliom  tliey  liad  quarrelled.  Having  constructed 
a  raft,  he  embarked  with  his  family,  and  all  kinds  of 
birds  and  beasts.  After  the  flood  had  continued 
some  time,  he  ordained  several  waterfowls  to  dive  to 
the  bottom  ;  they  were  all  drowned :  but  a  nnisk  rat 
having  been  di.s[iatehedou  the  same  errand  was  more 
successful,  and  re  urned  with  a  mouthful  of  nuul." 

In  the  article  Ahk-AVouship,  we  have  noticed 
various  customs  existing  in  ancient  Egypt  and  other 
countries,  which  seem  plainly  to  have  originated  in 
traditions  of  the  universal  deluge.  None  of  these 
traditional  practices  indeed  is  more  remarkable  than 
that  of  carrying  in  their  religious  processions,  as  in 
Egypt  and  elsewhere,  the  figure  of  an  ark.  And  it 
is  remarkable  that  in  examining  the  traditions  of 
dirt'erent  nations,  the  farther  back  we  go  even  into 
the  most  remote  anti(|uity,  the  clearer  become  tlie 
traces  which  present  tlieniselves  of  the  great  cata- 
clysm. Some  writers  ha\e  even  made  the  Egyp- 
tians worship  Noah  .and  his  three  sons,  but  the  re 
cent  researches  of  Wilkinson,  Le|)sius,  and  Bunseu 
have  satisfactorily  disproved  this  idea,  and  pointed 
out  a  still  deeper  source  of  such  deities,  .is  (Jsiris, 
Thotli,'Isis,  and  other  Egyptian  gods,  as  being  em- 
bodiments of  certain  cosmological  notions  and  reU- 
gious  conceptions,  ha\ing  no  reference  wliatever  to 
the  deluge.  In  the  literature  of  China  are  to  be 
found  several  notices  of  this  awful  catastrophe.  In 
a  history  of  China,  said  to  be  written  by  Confucius, 
the  country  is  said  to  be  still  under  the  eri'ect  of  the 
waters.  Tlie  opposite  sect  of  the  Tauists  make 
mention  also  of  the  deluge,  as  having  taken  place 
under  Niulioa  whom  they  consider  as  a  female.  On 
that  occasion  they  allege,  the  seasons  were  changed, 
day  and  night  were  confounded,  the  world  was  over- 
whelmed with  a  Hood,  and  ipen  were  reduced  to  the 
state  of  fishes.  The  same  event  is  noticed  liy  other 
Chinese  writers. 

Mohanimeil  has  preserved  the  traditions  of  the  old 
Araliians  in  reference  to  the  deluge,  and  recorded 
them  in  several  chai)ters  of  the  Koran.  Several 
of  the  African  tribes  are  found  also  to  maintain  the 
memory  of  a  deluge.  Both  in  North  and  South 
America  traces  have  teen  disco\ered  of  the  same 
tradition,  which  are  thus  sketched  by  Sharon  Tur- 
ner in  -The  Sacred  History  of  the  Wm-ld:'  ■■Tlie 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Chili,  the  Araucanians,  make 
the  flood  a  part  of  their  historiciil  remembrances. 
The  Cholulans,  who  v.'ere  in  the  equinoctial  regions 
of  New  Spain  before  the  Mexicans  arrived  tlieri^. 
preserved  the  idea  of  it  in  a  fantastic  form  in  their 
hieroglyphical  pictures.  The  Indians  of  Chiapa,  a 
region  in  those  parts,  had  a  simpler  narrative  about 
it.  The  Mexicans,  in  their  peculiar  paintings,  which 
constituted  their  books  and  written  literature,  had  an 
expressive  representation  of  the  catastrophe.  The 
nations  contiguous  to  them,  or  connected  with  them, 


had  similar  records  of  it,  and  depict  the  mountain  on 
which  the  navigating  pair  wlio  escaped  were  saved. 
It  is  still  more  interesting  to  us  to  find,  that  the  na- 
tives of  the  province  of  Mechoacan  had  their  own 
distinct  account  of  it,  which  contained  the  incident 
of  the  birds  that  were  let  out  from  the  ark,  to  enable 
Xoah  to  judge  of  the  habitable  condition  of  the  earth. 
These  people  had  also  applied  another  name  to  the 
preserved  individual,  Tczpi,  which  imjilies  a  different 
source  of  information  from  wdiat  they  narrated.  The 
belief  of  a  Hood  has  also  been  found  to  exist  in  the 
province  of  Guatimala.  It  was  also  in  I'cru  .and 
Brazil. 

"We  learn  from  Humboldt,  to  whom  we  owe  so 
much  knowledge  of  all  sorts,  of  the  natives  of  South 
America,  that  the  belief  prevailed  among  all  the 
tribes  of  the  Upper  Oroonoko,  that  at  the  time  of 
what  they  call  '  the  Great  Waters,'  their  fathers 
were  forced  to  have  recourse  to  their  boats  to  escape 
the  general  inundation.  The  Tanianaiks  add  to  their 
notions  of  this  period,  their  peculiar  ideas  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  earth  was  re-peopled.  Upon 
the  rocks  of  Encaramada  figures  of  stars,  of  the  sun, 
<if  tigers,  and  of  crocodiles,  are  traced,  which  the 
natives  connected  with  the  period  of  this  deluge. 
Iliunboldt  appropriately  remarks,  that  sijnilar  tradi- 
lions  exist  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and, 
hke  the  relics  of  a  vast  sliipwreck,  are  highly  inter- 
esting in  the  philosophical  study  of  our  species. 

"  Ideas  of  the  same  sort  existed  in  the  Island  of 
Cuba,  and  Kotzebue  found  them  among  the  rude 
Pagans  of  Kamschiitka,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Asian  continent.  The  Peruvians  preserved  the  me- 
mory of  a  general  destruction,  as  far  as  their  own. 
country  was  concerned,  which  their  neighbours,  the 
Guancas  and  others,  also  etitertained.  In  Brazil, 
there  were  also  \arioua  traditions  of  the  diluvian 
catastrophe,  which,  though  agreeing  in  fact,  differed 
in  the  circumstances  attending  it.  In  Terra  Firma 
it  was  also  Hoating  in  the  popular  memory,  and 
eipudly  so  among  the  Iroquois  in  Canada,  and  at  the 
mouth  of  St.  Lawrence. 

■  The  -Vrrawak  Indians  ne;u-  the  ICssequibo  and 
Mazaworry  rivers,  liave  preserved  still  traditions 
both  of  the  separate  creation  of  the  lirs^  male  and 
female,  and  also  of  the  deluge;  and  describe  it  as 
Ciiused  by  the  demoralization  of  mankind. 

"  In  North  America  we  Hud  in  the  various  Indian 
tribes  of  nations,  who  spread  o\er  it,  some  memorial 
intimations  of  this  great  event.  Captain  Beechey 
found  tliat  the  natives  of  California  had  a  tradition 
of  the  deluge.  The  Koliouges,  on  the  north-west 
coast  of  America,  have  also  peculiar  notions  upon  it. 
Sir  Alexander  .Mackenzie  heard  it  from  the  Chi))pe- 
wvams.  Tlie  idea  prevailed,  but  with  fantastic  ad- 
ditions, among  the  Cree  Indian!;.  Jlr.  AVest  heard 
a  similar  account  from  the  natives  who  attended  hia 
school  on  the  Red  River.  In  ^\'estern  or  New  Cale- 
doni;i.  which  was  an  unexplored  country  beyond  the 
rocky   mountains   in   these   parts,   till    .Mr.   Harmon 
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visited  tliem,  lie  found  a  \agiie  and  wild  tradition  of 
tlie  same  catastroplie,  witli  the  singular  tradition  of 
a  fiery  destruction." 

Humboldt,  when  among  the  Red  Indians  of  the 
Orinoco,  was  surprised  and  delighted  at  the  glowing 
descriptions  of  the  deluge  given  by  this  people  in 
connection  with  the  most  absurd  legends  regarding 
the  origin  and  distribution  of  mankind.  Ellis,  in  his 
'  Polyne.sian  Researches'  takes  notice  of  a  .-similar 
tradition  among  the  barljaroiis  tribes  of  the  islands 
in  the  Paciiic. 

In  short,  among  nations  the  most  remote  from  one 
another  in  space,  and  in  periods  the  most  remote 
from  one  another  in  time,  traditions  of  the  deluge 
have  been  discovered,  which  agree  in  so  many  parti- 
culars with  the  simple  narrative  of  the  Sacred  pen- 
man, that  it  is  impossible  for  a  moment  to  believe 
that  they  are  anything  more  than  accounts  more  or 
less  distorted  of  the  same  great  iiict. 

DEMETER,  one  of  the  principal  divinities  of  an- 
cient Greece,  the  daughter  of  Chronus  and  Rhea. 
By  her  brother  Zeus,  she  was  the  mother  of  Perse- 
phone or  Proserpine,  who  was  carried  off  by  Pluto 
into  the  infernal  regions.  Demeter  forthwith  set  out 
in  search  of  her  daugh.ter,  and  on  the  tenth  day  she 
met  witli  Hecate,  who  went  along  with  her  to  Helios, 
from  whom  tliey  learned  that  Pluto  had  stolen  Per- 
sephone with  the  consent  of  Zeus.  Enraged  at  the 
tidings  she  had  heard,  Demeter  refused  to  return  to 
Olympus,  but  remained  upon  earth  visiting  it  with 
the  curse  of  barrenness.  Zeus,  unwilling  that  the 
luiman  race  should  perish,  sent  Iris  to  prevail  upon 
Demeter  to  return  to  the  abode  of  the  gods.  Iris, 
however,  was  unsuccessful  in  her  errand,  and  though 
all  the  gods  in  a  body  endeavoured  to  persuade  De- 
meter to  revisit  Olympus,  she  remained  inexorable, 
declaring  lier  deteniiined  resolution  to  remain  on 
eartli  until  she  had  seen  her  daughter  again.  Hermes 
accordingly  was  despatched  by  Zeus  to  the  realms  of 
Pluto,  to  demand  back  Persephone,  and  having  ob- 
tained her,  he  carried  her  to  Eleusis,  and  restored 
her  to  the  arms  of  her  mother  Demeter.  Here  Per- 
sephone was  joined  by  Hecate,  who  from  that  time 
became  her  constant  attendant  and  companion.  Zrus 
now  sent  Uliea  to  prevail  upon  Demeter  to  return  to 
Olymjuis,  and  allowed  Persephone  to  spend  the  win- 
ter of  (;very  yo^r  in  the  shades  below,  and  the  rest  of 
the  year  on  earth  in  the  company  of  her  mother. 
Demeter  was  now  won  over,  and  consented  to  re- 
sume her  place  in  the  celestial  abodes,  but  before 
quitting  earth  she  gave  instructions  as  to  her  wor- 
siiip  and  mysteries. 

Demeter  was  the  goddess  of  the  earth  and  of  agri- 
culture. She  presided  also  o\ev  marriage,  and  was 
worshipped  especially  by  women.  The  myth  of 
Demeter  and  her  daughter  seems  to  liave  been  de- 
signed to  represent  the  fertility  of  the  earth  as  con- 
cealed <luring  winter,  reviving  in  spring,  and  en- 
joying tlie  light  and  heat  of  the  sun  during  a  portion 
of  the  year.     Some  have  explained  the  myth  by  a 


reference  to  the  mortality  of  the  body,  and  the  im- 
morla'ity  of  the  soul.  The  worship  of  Demeter  wag 
carried  on  in  Crete.  Delo.s,  Argolis,  Attica,  the 
western  coast  of  Asia,  and  in  Sicily  and  Italy.  The 
principal  festivals  in  honour  of  this  goddess  were  tlie 
Thexmophoriu  and  the  Eleusinlan  my.itcries.  lj\rine 
were  saci'iticed  to  Demeter,  and  also  bulls,  cows,  and 
various  species  of  fruits.  Her  temples  were  known 
by  the  name  of  Megara,  and  were  chiefly  built  in 
groves  near  towns. 

The  Romans,  who  worshipped  Demeter  under  the 
name  of  Ceres,  instituted  a  festival  with  games  in  her 
honour,  called  Cerealia,  whicli  were  uniformly  clph- 
diicted  by  a  Greek  priestess,  who,  on  receiving  office, 
was  invested  with  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen. 
Tlie  worship  of  Ceres  held  a  high  place  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  Roraaus,  and  the  forfeited  property  of 
traitors  was  given  over  to  her  temple,  in  which 
wei-e  deposited  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  and  it  was 
the  special  business  of  the  sediles  to  superintend 
this  sacred  place.     See  Cekes. 

DE:\IETRIA.  a  yearly  festival  instituted  at  Athens 
I!,  c.  307,  in  honour  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  who, 
along  with  his  father  Antigonus,  were  consecrated 
as  saviour  gods.  A  procession  was  held,  and  sacri- 
fices and  games  were  celebrated,  while  the  name  of 
the  festival  of  the  Dtonysia  was  changed  into  that  of 
Demetria. 

DEMIURGE,  the  world  former  of  tlie  early 
Gnostics  of  the  Christian  church,  a  being  of  a  kin- 
dred nature  with  the  universe,  formed  and  governed 
by  him,  and  far  inferior  to  the  higher  world  of  ema- 
nation, and  the  Father  of  it.  But  at  this  point  arose 
a  difierence  among  the  various  Gnostic  sects.  They 
all  admitted  the  subordination  of  the  Demiiu-ge  to 
the  Supreme  God,  but  they  did  not  agree  as  to  the 
jiaiticular  mode  of  the  subordination.  The  varieties 
of  opinion  are  well  detailed  by  Neander.  "Some 
taking  their  departure  from  ideas  which  had  long 
prevailed  among  certain  Jews  of  Alexandria  (as  ap- 
pears from  comparing  the  Alexandrian  version  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  from  Pliilo),  supposed  that  the 
Supreme  God  created  and  governed  the  world  by 
ministering  spirits,  by  the  angels.  At  the  head  of 
these  angels  stood  one,  who  had  the  direction  and 
control  of  all ;  hence  called  the  opilicerand  governor 
of  the  world.  This  Demiurge  they  comjiared  with 
the  plastic,  animating,  mundane  spii'it  of  Plato  and 
the  Platouician.s,  which,  too,  according  to  the  Tiinicus 
of  Plato,  strives  to  represent  the  ideas  of  the  Divine 
Reason,  in  that  which  is  hecomiiH/  and  temporal. 
This  angel  is  a  representative  of  the  Supreme  God 
on  this  lower  stage  of  existence.  He  acts  not  inde- 
pendently, but  merely  according  to  the  ideas  inspiieil 
in  him  by  the  Sujiremc  God  ;  just  as  the  plastic, 
mundane  soul  of  the  Platonists  creates  all  things 
after  the  pattern  of  the  ideas  communicated  by  llie 
Supreme  Reason.  But  these  ideas  transcend  the 
powers  of  his  own  limited  nature  ;  he  cannot  under- 
stand them  ;  lie  is  merely  tlieir  unconscious  organ. 
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and  hence  is  unable  himself  to  comprehend  the  whole 
scope  and  meaning  of  the  work  which  he  performs. 
As  an  organ  mider  the  guidance  of  a  higher  insiiira- 
tion,  he  reveals  wliat  exceeds  his  own  power  of  con- 
ce|)tion.  And  here  also  they  fiill  in  with  the  cm-- 
rent  ideas  of  the  Jews,  in  siipjiosiiig  that  the  Supreme 
Ood  had  revealed  himself  to  their  Fathers  through 
the  angels,  who  served  as  ministers  of  his  will.  From 
them  proceeded  the  giving  of  tlie  law  by  Moses.  In 
the  following  respect,  also,  they  considered  the  De- 
miurge to  be  a  representative  of  the  Supreme  (iod; 
as  the  other  nations  of  the  earth  are  portioned  out 
under  the  guidance  of  the  other  angels,  so  the  Jew- 
ish people,  considered  as  the  peculiar  people  of  God, 
are  committed  to  the  especial  care  of  the  Deniiiu-ge, 
as  his  representative.  He  revealed  al>0  among  them, 
in  their  religious  polity,  as  in  the  creation  of  the 
world,  those  higher  ideas,  which  hiinself  could  not 
understand  in  their  true  signitieancy.  The  Old  Tes- 
Uinient,  lilie  the  whole  creation,  wax  the  rc'ded  symbol 
of  a  hiyher  mundane  system,  the  veiled  tij^K  of  Chris- 
tkiniti/. 

"  Tlie  other  party  of  the  Gnostics  consisted  maiidy 
of  such  as,  before  their  coming  over  to  Christianity, 
had  not  been  followers  of  the  Momic  religion,  but 
had  already,  at  an  earlier  period,  framed  to  them- 
selves an  Oriental  Gnosis,  opposed  as  well  to  Judaism 
as  to  all  2}opuk'r  religions,  like  that  of  which  we  lind 
tlie  remains  in  the  books  of  the  Sabfeans,  and  of 
which  examjiles  may  still  be  found  in  the  East, 
among  the  Persians  and  the  Hindoos.  They  re- 
garded the  Demiurge  with  his  angels,  not  simply 
like  the  former  class,  as  a  subordinate,  limited  be- 
ing, but  as  one  absolutely  hostile  to  the  Supreme 
God.  The  Demiurge  and  his  angels  are  for  estab- 
lishing their  iudependeneewithin  their  limited  sphere. 
They  would  tolerate  no  foreign  dominion  within 
their  province.  Whatever  higher  existence  has  de- 
scended into  their  kingdom,  they  seek  to  hold  im- 
prisoned there,  so  that  it  m.ay  not  ascend  again  above 
their  narrow  precincts.  Probably,  in  this  system, 
the  kingdom  of  the  world- forming  angels  cCiincided, 
for  the  most  part,  with  the  kingdom  of  the  deceitful 
star-spirits,  who  seek  to  rob  man  of  his  freedom,  to 
beguile  him  by  various  arts  of  deception, — and  who 
exercise  a  tyrannical  sway  over  the  things  of  this 
world.  Tlie  Demiurge  is  a  limited  and  limiting  be- 
ing ;  proud,  jealous,  revengeful;  and  this  his  charac- 
ter expresses  itself  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  pro- 
ceeded from  him." 

The  diM'erence  which  thus  existed  between  the 
Gnostic  systems,  in  regard  to  the  Demiurge,  was  one 
of  no  small  importance.  The  one  clas.s,  who  held 
the  Demiurge  to  be  the  organ  and  representative  of 
the  Supreme  God,  could  see  a  divine  manifesta- 
tion in  nature,  and  the  earth  itself  pervaded  by 
an  influence  which  would  tend  to  purify  and  ex- 
alt it.  But  the  other  class,  wdiich  believed  the  De- 
nuurge,  or  Creator  of  the  world,  to  be  essentially 
opposed  to  the  Supreme  God  and  his  higher  .system, 


were  naturally  led  to  look  n\)\A\  tlie  world,  not  with 
benevolence,  but  with  bitter  hatred.  Tlie  Gnostics 
of  this  last  class,  cither  encouraged  celibacy,  or  pro- 
claimed open  hostility  to  marriage  as  an  impure  and 
profiiue  connection.  Regarding  all  that  was  human 
as  nece.ssarily  unholy,  they  denied  the  humanity  of 
Christ ;  and  all  that  belonged  to  Christ's  human  ap- 
pearance they  represented  as  not  a  reality,  but  a 
mere  vision.  The  opinions  which  were  held,  indeed, 
by  the  difierent  classes  of  Gnostics  in  regard  to  the 
Demiurge,  may  be  regarded  as  a  characteristic  mark 
of  distinction  between  the  two  great  classes. 

DEMONS.    See  Angels  (Evil). 

DEMON- WORSHIP.  In  all  ages  and  in  all 
countries  there  has  existed  in  the  popular  mind  a 
di-ead  of  spiritual  beings,  and  an  inclination  to  some 
extent  to  pay  them  homage.  Among  the  ancient 
Greeks  the  Genii  of  the  Romans  were  called  demons, 
and  every  individual  was  supposed  to  have  a  good 
and  an  evil  genius,  the  one  prompting  him  to  the 
practice  of  virtue  and  piety,  the  other  to  the  practice 
of  vice  and  wickedness.  But  it  is  in  less  cultivated 
tribes  of  men  that  the  necessity  of  propitiating  .spi- 
rits by  offering  worship  is  more  especially  felt.  Thus 
in  Southern  Guinea  a  linn  belief  is  entertained  that 
there  are  demons  or  spirits  who  control  the  affairs  of 
men,  and  who  are  themselves  possessed  of  great 
diversity  of  cliaracter.  Some  of  tliem  are  viewed  as 
good  spirits,  and  their  kind  otliccs  are  e-agerly  sought. 
Houses  are  built  tor  their  accommodation,  and  fre- 
quent o-oriugs  are  made  to  them  of  food,  driiik, 
clothing,  and  furniture.  Native  priests  pretend  to 
hold  intercourse  with  them,  and  to  act  as  ch.annels  of 
commimication  between  mankind  and  these  demons. 
There  are  other  spirits,  however,  whose  presence  is 
feared,  and  all  kinds  of  means  are  employed  to  expel 
them  from  tiieir  houses  and  villages :  "  On  the  Gold 
Coast,"  Mr.  Wilson  informs  us,  "  there  are  stated 
occasions,  when  the  people  turn  out  en  masse  (gener- 
ally at  night)  with  clubs  and  torches,  to  drive  away 
the  e\il  spirits  from  their  towns.  At  a  given  signal, 
the  whole  community  start  up,  commence  a  most 
hideous  lunvling,  beat  about  in  every  nook  and  cor- 
ner of  their  dwellings,  then  rnsli  into  the  streets,  with 
their  torches  and  clubs,  like  so  many  frantic  maniacs, 
beat  tlie  air,  and  scream  at  the  top  of  their  voices, 
until  some  one  announces  the  departure  of  the  spirits 
through  some  gate  of  the  town,  when  they  are  pur- 
sued several  miles  into  the  woods,  and  warned  not  to 
come  back.  After  this  the  people  breathe  easfer, 
sleep  more  quietly,  have  better  health,  and  the  town 
is  once  more  cheered  by  an  abundance  of  food." 

These  spirits  are  also  supposed  to  take  up  their 
abodes  in  certain  animals,  wdiich  on  that  account  are 
regarded  as  sacred.  Thus  monkeys  found  near  a 
grave-yard  are  supposed  to  be  animated  by  tlie  spi- 
rits of  the  dead.  On  some  parts  of  the  Gold  Coast 
the  crocodile  is  sacred  ;  a  certain  class  of  snakes  on 
the  Slave  Coast,  and  the  shark  at  Bonny,  are  all  re- 
garded as  sacred,  and  are  worsliijiped  not  on  their 
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own  account,  but  because  they  are  regarded  as  the 
temple's  or  dwelling-places  of  spirits.  In  Western 
Africa  also  the  practice  of  o'Vering  human  sacritices 
to  appease  the  anger  of  evil  spirits  is  common,  but 
nowhere  more  frequent  or  on  a  larger  scale  than  in 
the  kingdoms  of  Ashantee  and  Dahomey,  and  on  the 
Bonny  river.  A  striking  illustration  of  the  dread  of 
evil  spirits  as  likely  to  prove  injurious  even  to  the 
dead,  may  be  seen  in  the  article  Dkad  i'Dkivikg 
AWAY  THE  Devil  from  tiii;;. 

Even  the  ancient  Jews  are  alleged  by  some  to 
have  otl'ered  sacrifice  to  demons  of  a  particular  kind, 
which  appeared  especially  in  desert  places  in  the  form 
of  goats,  which  in  Scripture  are  called  w/iim,  a  word 
properly  signifying  goats.  It  appears  more  likely, 
liowever,  that  the  Hebrews  worshipped  the  demons 
adored  by  the  ancient  Tsabians,  who  appeared  in  the 
shape  of  goats.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  all  who 
have  carefully  studied  the  mythology  of  antiquity, 
that  the  Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  and  all  the  nations  of 
the  East,  who  believed  in  a  superintending  provi- 
dence, were  of  opinion  that  the  government  of  the 
world  was  committed  by  the  heavenly  intelligences 
to  an  intermediate  class  of  beings  called  demons, 
who  acted  as  subordinate  ministers  to  fulrii  the  de- 
signs of  the  higher  powers  to  whom  it  jiroperly  bo- 
longed  to  govern  (he  universe.  The  noblest  enjoy- 
ment whicli  the  Oriental  mind  could  conceive  to  be 
experienced  by  the  Supreme  Being,  was  a  state  of  en- 
tire and  inidisturbed  repose ;  and  accordingly  the  idea 
came  naturally  to  arise,  that  the  cares  and  anxieties  of 
the  active  management  of  the  nniverse  were  devolved 
npon  inferior  deputies  or  ministers,  who  received  the 
name  of  demons.  Plato  arranged  these  beings  into 
three  classes,  all  of  which  were  jiossessed  of  both  a 
body  and  a  soul,  the  latter  being  an  emanation  from 
the  Divine  essence,  and  the  former  being  composed 
of  the  pariicular  element  in  which  the  particular 
cla,ss  of  demons  had  its  residence.  "Those  of  the 
iirst  and  highest  order,''  he  tells  us,  "  are  composed 
of  pure  ether;  those  of  the  second  order  consist  of 
grosser  air;  and  demons  of  the  third  or  lowest  rank 
have  vehicles  extracted  from  the  element  of  water. 
Demons  of  the  first  and  second  order  are  invisible 
to  mankind.  The  aqu.atic  demons  being  invested 
with  vehicles  of  grosser  materials,  are  sometimes 
visible,  and  sometimes  invisible.  When  they  do  ap- 
pear, though  faintly  observable  by  the  human  eye, 
they  strike  the  beholder  with  terror  and  astonish- 
ment." Demons  were  supposed  to  be  possessed 
with  similar  all'eetions  and  feelings  to  those  which 
actuate  the  human  family,  and  therefore,  while  they 
filled  the  universe,  they  occupied  each  his  own  spe- 
cial locality.  Every  individual  object  in  the  visible 
creation  had  thus  its  presiding  genius  or  demon  ;  and 
in  this  way  the  religion  of  the  heathen  in  its  more 
primitive  form  was  rather  Pantheistic  than  Poly- 
theistic. Hence  Mallet,  in  his  'Northern  Anticjui- 
ties,'  remarks,  "  Each  element  was,  according  to  the 
I'ailli  of  iirimeval  man,  under  the  guidance  of  sonic 


being  peculiar  to  it.  The  earth,  the  water,  the  tire, 
the  ail',  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  had  each  their  re- 
spective divinity.  The  trees,  forests,  rivers,  moun- 
tains, rocks,  winds,  thunder,  and  tempests,  had  the 
same  ;  and  merited  on  that  score  a  religious  worship, 
which  at  first  could  not  be  directed  to  the  visible 
object,  but  to  the  intelligence  with  which  it  was  ani- 
mated." 

Plutarch's  doctrine  in  reference  to  demons  was, 
that  they  were  half  related  to  the  gods  and  half  to 
men.  But  he  supposed  that  among  these  interme- 
diate beings  there  was  a  graduated  subordination 
according  to  the  predominance  of  the  divine  or  the 
sensnons  element.  When  the  latter  jirevailed  the 
demons  were  malicious,  revengeful,  and  cruel,  re- 
quiring in  order  to  conciliate  them  the  oli'ering  up  in 
manv  instances  of  even  human  sacrifices.  Into  this 
idea  Porphyry  entered,  representing  these  demons  as 
impure  beings  related  to  matter,  from  which  the 
Platonisfs  derived  all  evil.  Such  explanations  af- 
forded the  Christians  a  powerful  weapon  for  assail- 
ing Paganism. 

DE.MONIANISTS,  those  who  believe  in  the 
reality  of  demoniacal  possession.  The  question  has 
often  been  keenly  agitated  among  learned  men, 
whether  or  not  the  demoniacs  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment were  actually  possessed  by  the  Devil,  and  in 
Hnenced  by  him  both  mentally  and  corporeally.  The 
neological  school  of  theologians  contend  that  the 
demoniacs  of  Scrijiture  were  either  madmen  or  per- 
sons afflicted  with  epilepsy  or  some  other  cerebral 
disease ;  and  in  suiiport  of  this  opinion  they  adduce 
medical  cases  in  which  similar  symptoms  have  been 
exhibited.  But  the  great  mass  of  theological  writers 
entertain  verv  difi'erent  and  much  soncder  views  of 
the  subject,  alleging  that  from  the  statements  of  the 
Evangelical  historians,  as  well  as  from  the  whole 
facts  of  the  cases  brought  forward,  the  demoniacs 
must  have  been  clearly  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit. 
'J'lie  Demonianists,  who  hold  firmly  the  doctrine  of 
devil-possession,  support  their  opinion  by  various 
arguments  of  a  very  conclusive  character. 

1 .  They  refer  to  the  whole  sayings  and  doings  of  the 
demoniacs  of  Scripture,  which  are  plainly  inconsistent 
with  the  supposition  that  they  were  merely  labour- 
ing under  Iiodil)-  disease.  Thus  in  Mat.  viii.  29, 
"  They  cried  out,  saying.  What  have  we  to  do  with 
thee,  Jesus,  thou  Son  of  (4od?  art  thuu  come  hither 
to  torment  us  before  the  time?"  The  evil  spirits  are 
said  on  one  occasion  to  have  left  the  demoniac  and 
passed  into  a  herd  of  swine.  Such  a  transition  can- 
not possibly  be  reconciled  with  any  species  of  in- 
sanity, and  can  only  be  explained  by  admitting  that 
the  jiersons  were  really  possessed  by  devils,  which 
hv  Divine  ]icrmission  entered  into  the  swine  and 
drove  them  headlong  into  the  sea. 

2.  Various  cases  of  demoniacs  occur  in  the  New 
Testament,  in  which  not  the  slightest  symptoms  of 
mental  derangement  '■ould  be  discerned.  Thus  in 
the   dumb  dcinoniac  mentioned   in   Mat.   ix.  .'i-,  and 
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Luke  xi.  14,  and  in  the  dumb  and  blind  demoniac 
ret'erred  to  in  Mat.  xii.  22,  we  have  no  evidence  tliat 
tlie  intellect  was  in  the  least  degree  impaired  or 
affected. 

?>.  It  is  well  wortliy  of  bein'j;  noticed  as  conlinn- 
ina;  the  reality  of  the  demon-possession,  that  even  in 
those  cases,  as  in  Mat.  xvii.  15,  where  the  -symp- 
toms miglit  be  regarded  as  allied  to  those  of  epilepsy, 
.in  express  statement  is  made  attribuiing  tlie  morbid 
influences  and  eti'ects  to  the  agency  of  the  devil. 

4.  The  art  of  divination,  the  exercise  of  which 
leqiiires  no  small  in^'enuity  and  skill,  and  which  could 
onlv  be  practised  by  persons  in  sound  possession  of 
their  mental  powers,  is  alleged  in  Acts  xvi.  16,  to 
have  been  practised  by  a  demoniac  damsel  at  I'hi- 
lippi. 

5.  Testimony  from  various  cpiarters  can  be  ad- 
duced in  proof  of  the  demoniacs  of  Scripture  being 
actually  possessed  by  the  'devil.  Thus  we  have  the 
p'.aiii  statement  of  the  Evangelists  in  various  passages, 
but  more  especially  iu  Mat.  iv.  24,  in  which  it  is  ex- 
presslv  declared  concerning  Jesus,  "And  his  fame 
went  throughout  all  Syria:  and  they  brought  imto  him 
.•"-ll  sick  people  that  were  taken  with  divers  diseases  and 
iornients,  and  those  which  were  possessed  with  devils, 
and  those  which  were  lunatick,  and  those  that  had 
the  palsy ;  and  he  healed  them."  We  have  the  tes- 
timony of  the  very  enemies  of  Christ,  who  would 
have  willingly  denied  tlie  reality  of  such  possession 
if  they  could  possibly  have  done  it,  but  they  are 
compelled,  however  unwillingly,  to  admit  his  power 
over  unclean  -spirits.  Mat.  ix.  .^4,  "  But  the  Pharisees 
said,  lie  casteth  out  devils  through  the  prince  of  the 
devils."  And  hist  and  greatest  of  all,  we  have  the 
testimony  of  our  blessed  Lord  himself,  as  in  Mark 
ix.  25,  "  When  Jesus  saw  that  the  people  came  run- 
ning together,  he  rebuked  the  foul  spirit,  saying  unto 
him.  Thou  dumb  and  deaf  spirit,  I  charge  thee,  come 
out  of  him,  and  enter  no  more  into  him  ;"  and  Luke 
xi.  19,  "And  if  I  by  Beelzebub  cast  out  devils,  by 
whom  do  your  sons  cast  them  out  ?  therefore  shall 
they  be  your  judges." 

6.  That  demoniacs  were  not  persons  labouring 
under  disease,  is  plain  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  sacred  writers  make  an  ex]iress  distinction  be- 
tween demoniacs  and  diseased  persons  ;  and  likewise 
between  the  casting  out  of  demons  and  the  healing 
of  the  sick.  Thus  Mark  i.  32,  ■■  And  at  even,  when 
the  sun  did  set,  they  brought  unto  him  all  that  were 
diseased,  and  them  that  were  possessed  with  devils." 
Luke  vi.  17,  18,  "And  he  came  down  with  them, 
and  stood  in  the  plain,  and  the  company  of  his  dis- 
ciples, and  a  great  multitude  of  people  out  of  all  Ju- 
dea  and  .Jerusalem,  and  from  the  sea-coast  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  which  came  to  hear  him,  and  to  be  healed 
of  their  diseases;  and  they  that  were  vexed  with 
luiclean  spirits:  and  they  were  healed;"  Luke  xiii. 
32,  "  And  he  said  unto  them.  Go  ye,  and  tell  that  fox, 
Behold,  I  cast  out  devils,  and  I  do  cures  to-day  and 
tf  -morrow,  and  the  third  day  I  shall  be  perfected." 


7.  An  additional  argument  in  favour  of  the  reality 
of  the  devil-])ossessions  of  Scripture,  may  be  drawn 
from  the  fact,  that  where\er  circumstances  are 
brought  forward  in  reference  to  the  demoniacs,  they 
are  generally  such  as  serve  to  show  that  there  was 
something  extraordinary  and  preternatural  in  their 
case;  for  we  find  them  doing  homage  to  Clhrist  and 
his  apostles,  and  what  is  peculiarly  striking,  they 
all  knew  him,  and  miitcd  in  confessing  his  divinity. 
Thus  Mark  i.  23,  24,  "  And  there  was  in  their  syna- 
gogue a  man  with  an  unclean  spirit;  and  lie  cried 
out,  saying.  Let  us  alone ;  what  have  we  to  do  with 
thee,  thou  Jesus  of  Nazareth?  art  thou  come  to  de- 
stroy us?  I  know  thee  who  thou  art,  the  Holy 
One  of  (iod;"  Luke  iv.  41,  "And  devils  also  came 
out  (if  many,  crying  out,  and  .saying.  Thou  art 
Christ  the  Son  of  God.  And  he  rebuking  them,  suf- 
fered them  not  to  speak  :  for  they  knew  that  he  was 
Christ." 

Nor  is  the  opinion  of  the  Demonianists  a  modern 
theory,  unrecognized  by  the  ancient  Christian  churcli 
On  the  contrary,  the  Fathers  of  the  church  arc  una 
ninious  in  niaintainiiig  that  the  persons  of  whom  we 
ha\'e  been  speaking  were  really  possessed  with  de- 
mons, aiul  the  church  itself,  in  accordance  with  this 
opinion,  instituted  a  separate  order  of  persons  called 
ExOEC'T-STS  (which  see),  whose  oflice  it  was  to  cast 
out  evil  spirits. 

The  doctrine  of  spiritual  influence  on  the  minds  of 
men  has  been  held  in  all  ages  and  among  almost  all 
nations.  The  gods  who  watched  over  the  heroes  of 
the  Iliad,  the  demon  who  assiduousl}'  tracked  the 
steps  of  Socrates,  the  genii  of  the  Eastern  mythology, 
the  fairies  and  witches  of  tlie  Northern  nations,  the 
dreaded  phantoms  which  are  supposed  to  rule  over 
the  Soutliern  hemisplierc,  proclaim  the  universal  be- 
lief in  an  invisible  spiritual  agency,  exerted  for  good 
or  for  evil,  wherever  the  human  race  has  been  found. 
"At  the  present  day,"  as  Koherts  informs  us,  "The 
universal  opinion  in  the  East  is,  that  devils  have  the 
power  to  enter  into  and  take  possession  of  men,  in 
the  same  sense  as  we  understand  it  to  have  been  the 
case,  as  described  by  the  sacred  writers.  I  have 
often  seen  the  poor  objects  who  were  believed  to  be 
under  demoniacal  influence,  and  certainly,  in  some 
instances,  I  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  account  for 
their  conduct  on  natural  principles :  I  have  seen 
them  writhe  and  tear  them.selves  in  the  most  frantic 
manner;  they  burst  asunder  the  cords  with  which 
they  were  bound,  and  fell  on  the  ground  as  if  dead. 
At  one  time  they  are  silent,  and  again  most  voci- 
ferous ;  they  dash  with  fury  among  the  people,  and 
loudly  pronounce  their  imprecations.  But  no  s(»oner 
does  the  exorcist  come  forward,  than  the  victim  be- 
comes the  subject  of  new  emotions;  he  stares,  talks 
incoherently,  sighs  and  falls  on  the  ground ;  and  in 
the  course  of  an  hour,  is  as  calm  as  any  who  are 
around  him.  Those  men  who  profess  lo  eject  devils 
are  frightfid-looking  creatures,  and  are  seldom  asso- 
ciated with,  except  in  the  disciiarge  of  their  oflicial 
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duties.  It  is  a  fact,  that  tliey  alVect  to  eject  tlie  evil 
spirits  by  their  prince  of  devils.  Females  are  much 
more  subject  to  these  aiVeetions  than  men ;  and  Fri- 
day is  the  day  of  all  others  on  wliich  they  are  most 
liable  to  be  attacked.  I  am  fully  of  opinion  that 
nearly  all  their  possessions  would  be  removed  by 
medicine,  or  by  arguments  of  a  more  tangible  nature. 
Not  long  ago  a  young  female  was  said  to  be  under 
the  inlluence  of  an  evil  spirit,  but  the  father,  being 
an  unbeliever,  took  a  large  broom  and  began  to  beat 
his  daughter  in  the  most  unmerciful  manner.  After 
some  time  the  spirit  cried  aloud,  'Do  not  beat  me! 
do  not  boat  me ! '  and  took  its  departure.  There  is 
a  fiend  cidled  Pootliani,  ■which  is  said  to  take  great 
delight  in  entering  little  children  ;  but  the  herb  called 
pa-maru(a  is  tiion  administered  with  great  success." 

In  Western  Africa  supposed  demoniacal  posses- 
sions are  very  common,  and  the  appearances  which 
these  cases  exhibit,  somewhat  resemble  those  de- 
scribed in  tlie  Sacred  Scriptures.  Frantic  ges- 
tures, convulsions,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  feats  of 
supernatural  strength,  furious  ravings,  lacerations  of 
the  body,  gnashing  of  the  teeth,  and  other  affections 
of  a  similar  kind,  characterize  those  who  are  belie\'ed 
to  be  under  the  influence  of  the  Evil  One.  In  some 
of  these  cases,  Mr.  "Wilson  says,  that  the  symptoms 
exhibited  wc-re,  as  he  discovered,  the  effects  of  the 
esliibitiou  of  powerful  narcotics,  and  in  others  they 
appeared  to  him  to  be  plainly  the  rcsvdt  of  an  excited 
state  of  the  nerves.  On  the  ]''ongo  coast  there  are 
four  or  five  classes  of  spirits  wlu;;u,  It  is  belie\'e<3,  may 
enter  into  a  man,  and  when  any  one  is  supposed  to 
be  possessed,  he  passes  through  the  hands  of  the 
priests  of  tiiese  different  orders,  till  some  one  declares 
it  to  be  a  case  with  which  he  is  acquainted,  and 
which  he  can  cure.  A  temporary  house  is  built, 
dancing  commences,  various  ceremonies  are  per- 
fonncd,  medicines  are  administered,  and  after  a  fort- 
night spent  in  this  way,  night  and  day,  during  which 
the  performers  are  amply  supplied  with  food  and 
rum,  the  cure  is  pronounced  complete.  A  house  is 
then  built  near  tlie  residence  of  the  cured  demoniac, 
which  is  intended  to  accommodate  the  ejected  devil, 
who  is  hencefortli  to  become  his  tutelar  god,  to 
whom  he  nmst  pay  all  due  respect,  and  whoso  com- 
mands he  nmst  imiilicitly  obey,  if  he  would  not  in- 
cur the  penalty  of  a  return  of  the  demoniacal  pos- 
session. 

DENDRITES  (Gr.  dendron,  a  tree),  the  god  of  a 
tree,  a  surname  of  Dionysus  (whicli  see). 

DENDRITES,  a  name  given  to  those  Greek 
monks  in  tlie  twelfth  century  who  passed  tlieir  lives 
on  high  trees. 

DENDRITIS,  the  goddess  of  the  tree,  a  sur- 
name of  Helena,  imdor  which  she  had  a  sanctuary 
built  to  her  at  Rhodes. 

DE.N'DROPIIORI.    See  Coi.i.kgiu.m  Dkndko- 

I'lIOUIUM. 

DENMARK  (Ciiuucn  of).  The  early  l-.islory  of 
the  Danes,  as   well  iis  of  the  other  Scandinavian 


tribes,  is  in\'olved  in  mystery  and  legendary  dark- 
ness. It  is  not  improbable  tliar  Denmark  was  ori 
ginally  peopled  by  a  colony  of  S^-ythians,  from  tlie 
north  of  the  Euxine  sea,  and  who,  bearing  the  name 
of  Cimmerians,  gave  rise  to  tlie  appellation  Cimbri, 
which  thi-  people  bore  so  long  before  they  assumed  the 
name  of  Danes.  Little  is  known  of  this  early  colony, 
e.vcept  that  they  formed  a  portion  of  the  barbarians 
from  the  North  who  overran  tlie  Roman  Empire 
rather  more  than  a  century  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
Their  own  historical  monuments,  however,  go  no 
farther  back  than  the  arrival  of  Odin,  which  is  usually 
dated  n.  c.  70.  Saxo  Graminaticus,  who  wrote  about 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  supposes  that  the 
Danish  monarchy  was  founded  by  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Dan,  from  whom  the  country  was  called  Dcu- 
niavk ;  that  he  lived  in  the  year  of  the  world  2910,  and 
that  tlie  country  has  ever  since  been  governed  by  his 
posterity.  Sweno,  a  contemporary  of  Saxo,  who 
also  wrote  a  history  of  Denmark,  traces  tlie  founda- 
tion of  the  monarchy  to  Skjlild,  the  son  of  Odin, 
thus  following  the  statements  of  the  Icelandic 
clironicles. 

The  existence  of  a  powerful  sovereign  in  the  north 
of  Europe,  called  Odin,  is  not  niei'ely  borne  out  by 
the  traditions  prevalent  throughout  the  Scandinavian 
territories,  but  by  the  ancient  poems  and  chronicles, 
as  well  as  by  the  institutions  and  customs  of  these 
northern  nations.  From  the  various  records  which 
jirofess  to  detail  the  history  of  this  remarkable  per- 
sonage, we  learn  that  he  commanded  the  iEsir,  a 
|ieople  inhabiting  the  country  situated  between  the 
Euxine  and  the  Caspian  seas.  The  principal  city 
was  named  Asgard.  Having  collected  a  numerous 
army,  Odin  marched  towards  the  north  and  west  of 
Europe,  subduing  all  the  nations  through  which  he 
passed,  and  giving  them  to  one  or  other  of  his  sons 
for  subjects.  From  these  princes  various  noble  fa 
iiiihes  of  the  North  claim  their  descent.  Having 
distributed  the  new  governments  among  his  sons,  he 
proceeded  towards  Scandina\ia,  where  Denmark 
having  submitted  to  his  arms,  he  appointed  his  son 
SUjtild  king  over  that  country,  the  lirst  wlio  io  al- 
leged to  have  borne  that  title. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  wh;it  was  the  precise 
nature  of  the  religion  anciently  professed  in  the  north 
of  Europe.  As  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained  from 
Latin  and  Greek  authors  who  have  written  on  the 
subject,  it  consisted  of  various  elementary  principles, 
which  are  thus  sketched  by  Mallet  in  his  '  Northern 
Antiquities:'  ''It  taught  the  being  of  a  'supreme 
God,  master  of  the  universe,  to  whom  all  things  were 
submissive  and  obedient.'  Such,  according  to  Taci- 
tus, was  the  supreme  (ilod  of  tlie  Germans.  Tlie 
ancient  Icelandic  niytliology  calls  him  '  the  aiithoi 
of  every  thing  that  existeth ;  the  eternal,  the  an- 
cient, the  living  and  awful  Being,  the  searcher  into 
concealed  things,  the  Being  that  never  changeth.' 
This  religion  attributed  to  the  Supreme  Deity 'an 
infinite  power,  a  boundless  knowledge,  an  incorrup- 
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tiWe  justice,' and  forbade  its  followers  to  represent 
him  under  any  corporeal  form,  'riiey  were  not  even 
.to  tliink  of  confining  hiin  within  the  enclosure  of 
walls,  but  were  taught  that  it  was  only  within  woods 
and  consecrated  forests  tliat  they  could  serve  him 
properly.  Tliere  he  seemed  to  reign  in  silence,  and 
10  make  himself  I'elt  by  the  respect  which  he  inspired. 
It  was  an  injurious  extravagance  to  attribute  to  this 
deity  a  human  tigure,  to  erect  statues  to  him,  to 
suppose  him  of  any  sex,  or  to  represent  him  by 
images.  From  this  supreme  God  were  sprung  (as  it 
were  emanations  of  his  divinity)  an  infinite  number  of 
subaltern  deities  and  genii,  of  which  c\'ery  part  of  the 
visible  world  was  the  seat  and  temple.  These  iniel- 
ligenoes  did  not  barely  reside  in  each  part  of  nature; 
they  directed  its  operations,  it  was  the  organ  or  in- 
strument of  their  love  or  libejfility  to  mankind. 
Each  element  was  under  the  guidance  of  some  being 
peculiar  to  it.  The  earth,  the  water,  the  fire,  tlie 
air,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  had  each  their  respec- 
tive divinity.  The  trees,  forests,  rivers,  mountains, 
rocks,  winds,  tlmnder  and  tempests  had  the  s<iine ; 
and  merited  on  that  score  a  religious  worship,  which, 
at  first,  could  not  be  directed  to  tlie  visible  object, 
but  to  the  intelligence  with  which  it  was  animated. 
The  motive  of  this  worship  was  the  fear  of  a  deity 
irritated  by  the  sins  of  men,  but  who,  at  the  s^ame 
time,  was  merciful,  and  capable  of  being  appeased  by 
prayer  and  repentance.  They  looked  up  to  liim  as 
to  the  active  principle,  which,  by  uniting  with  the 
earth  or  passive  principle,  had  produced  men,  ani- 
mals, plants,  and  all  visible  beings;  they  even  be- 
lieved that  he  was  the  only  agent  in  natiu-e,  who 
preserves  the  several  beings,  and  disposes  of  all 
events.  To  serve  this  divinity  with  sacriiiees  and 
prayers,  to  do  no  wrong  to  othei's,  and  to  be  brave 
an.d  intrepid  in  themselves,  were  all  the  moral  con- 
sequences they  derived  from  these  doctrines.  Lastly, 
the  belief  of  a  futu.re  state  cemented  and  completed 
the  whole  building.  Cruel  tortures  were  there  re- 
served for  such  as  despised  these  tb.roc  fundamental 
precepts  of  morality,  and  joys  without  number  and 
witliout  end  awaited  every  religions,  just,  and  valiant 
man." 

Tliis  primitive  religion  of  the  Xorlhern  nations 
lost  much  of  its  original  purity,  and  underwent  re- 
markable changes  in  the  course  of  the  seven  or  eight 
centuries  which  intervened  between  the  time  of 
Odin  and  the  conversion  of  Denmark  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  The  most  striking  alteration  which  took 
place  during  that  period  was  in  the  number  of  the 
gods  who  were  to  be  worshipped.  The  Supreme 
Being,  instead  of  presiding  over  and  regulating  uni- 
versal nature,  came  to  be  restricted  to  one  province, 
and  passed  among  the  great  mass  of  the  people  for 
the  God  of  War.  Tlie  Danes  seem  to  have  piaid  the 
highest  honours  to  Odin.  The  prose  Edda  reckons 
up  twelve  gods,  and  as  many  goddesses,  to  whom 
divine  honours  were  due,  and  who.  though  they  had 
all   a  certain   power,   were  nevertlielcss  obliged   to 


obey  Odin,  the  most  ancient  of  the  gods,  and  the 
great  principle  of  all  things.  Traces  of  the  worship 
of  these  Scandinavian  gods  are  to  be  found  at  this 
day  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  In  the 
middle  of  a  plain,  or  upon  some  little  hill,  are  to  be 
seen  altars  aromid  which  the  people  were  wont  to 
a-semble  for  sacrifice.  These  altars  generally  con- 
sist of  three  long  pieces  of  rock  set  upright,  which 
serve  for  a  basis  to  a  .great  fiat  stone  forming  the 
table  of  the  altar.  There  is  connnonly  fouml  a  large 
cavity  underneath  the  altar,  wliich  miglit  be  intended 
to  receive  the  blood  of  the  victims,  and  stones  for 
striking  fire  are  almost  in\ariably  foimd  scattered 
around  it.  At  length,  as  the  Scandina\'ians  formed 
connections  with  otlier  countries  of  Europe,  temples 
began  to  be  built,  and  idols  introduced.  The  parti- 
cular details  of  the  ancient  worship  of  tliese  northern 
countries  will  be  foniul  in  another  article.  (See  " 
Scandinavians,  Religion  of  the  Ancient.) 

The  first  etVorts  to  Christianize  Denmai'k  were 
made  by  Anglo-Saxon  missionaries  in  the  seventh 
century.  .-Vn  English  presbyter  named  "Willibrord, 
who  in  A.  D.  GOG  was  consecrated  arclibishop  of  the 
Frisias,  passed  into  Jutland.  His  mission  to  that 
region  failed,  but  he  purchased  thirty  cliildren  of 
the  natives,  whom  he  iu.■^lructed  in  the  knowledge  of 
Christianity,  and  when  he  landed  on  Heligoland,  the 
island  dedicated  to  the  old  German  idol  Fosite,  he 
wished  to  establish  his  abode  there  in  order  to  bap- 
tize them.  But  to  disturb  anything  dedicated  on 
the  holy  island  to  the  Deity  was  regarded  as  a  heavy 
offence.  When  Willibrord,  therefore,  ventured  to 
baptize  the  children  in  the  sacred  fountain,  and  his 
companions  slew  some  of  the  consecrated  animals, 
the  rage  of  the  people  was  so  violently  excited,  that 
they  made  the  intruders  cast  lots  which  of  them 
should  be  slain  as  an  offering  to  the  idols.  The 
individual  on  whom  the  lot  fell  was  sacrificed  ac- 
cordingly, and  the  rest  of  the  party  were  dismissed 
into  the  Frankish  territory. 

It  was  only,  however,  in  the  ninth  century,  tliat 
Christianity  can  be  said  to  have  found  a  footing  in 
Demnark.  The  circumstances  which  in  the  course 
of  Providence  led  to  this  important  event,  are  thus 
stated  by  Neander:  "In  Denmark  certain  feuds  had 
arisen,  touching  the  right  of  succession  to  the 
crown;  and,  on  this  occasion,  the  interference  of- 
Lewis  the  Pious,  Emperor  of  Germany,  was  solicited 
by  one  of  the  princes,  Harald  Krag,  who  ruled  in 
Jutland.  In  answer  to  this  application,  he  sent,  in 
822,  an  ambassador  to  Denmark ;  and,  with  the  ne- 
gotiations which  ensued,  was  introduced  a  proposi- 
tion for  the  establishment,  or  at  least  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  establishment,  of  a  mission  among  the 
Danes.  The  primate  of  France,  Ebbo,  archbishop 
of  Kheims,  a  man  educated  at  the  imperial  couil,  and 
for  a  time  the  emperor's  favourite  minister,  was  se- 
lected by  him  for  the  management  of  this  Inisiness. 
Ebbo,  who  at  the  court  of  his  sovereign  had  often 
seen  ambassadors  from  the  pagan  Danes,  had  for  a 
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long  time  bufore  felt  desirous  of  coiisecRitin^  liimself 
to  the  work  of  converting  that  people.  Practised  in 
the  ailair.s  of  the  world,  and  ardently  devoted  to  the 
spread  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  conrident  of  its 
triinnphant  progress,  he  was  peculiarly  ipialilied  to 
iniite  the  office  of  ambassador  with  tliat  of  a  teacher 
among  the  heathen.  Ilalitgar,  bishop  of  Cainbray, 
autlior  of  the  Liber  Poenitentialis,  was  for  a  wliile 
associated  witli  him ;  and  the  emperor  made  him  the 
grant  of  a  place  called  Welanao  or  Welna,  probably 
the  present  ilunsterdorf,  near  Itzehoe,  as  a  secm-e 
retreat,  as  well  as  a  means  of  stipport  during  his  la- 
bours in  the  nortli.  He  succeeded  in  gaining  over 
king  Harald  himself,  and  those  innnediately  about  his 
person,  to  Cln-istianity  ;  thougli  political  reasons  may 
no  doubt  have  contributed  somewhat  to  tln"s  success. 
In  the  year  82G,  the  king,  with  his  wife  and  a  nu- 
merous train  of  followers,  made  a  visit  to  the  em- 
peror at  Ingelheim,  where  the  rite  of  baptism  was 
with  great  solemnity  administered  to  him  and  to 
several  others.  Tlie  emperor  himself  stood  god- 
father to  tlie  king,  and  tlie  ejnpress  Judith,  god-mo- 
ther to  the  iiueen." 

Wlien  king  Harald  proposed  to  return  to  his 
country,  a  monk  of  great  zeal  and  piety,  named 
Anschar  or  Ansgar,  was  selected  to  accompany  him, 
with  the  view  of  endeavouring  to  convert  the  Danes 
from  Paganism  to  Cln-istianity.  On  reaching  tlie 
scene  of  his  missionary  labours,  Anscliar  commenced 
his  work  by  purchasing  native  boys,  whom,  witli 
others  presented  to  him  by  the  king,  he  took  under 
his  on-n  care  to  educate  and  train  as  teachers  for 
tlieir  countrymen.  This  missionary  institution  com- 
menced with  twelve  puijils.  The  wisetlleil  condition 
of  the  country  prevented  him  from  doing  more. 
The  king  had  alienated  Iiis  people  from  him  by  em- 
bracing Cln-istianity,  and  forming  coimections  with 
the  Franks,  and  in  A.  D.  828  he  was  driven  from  the 
country  and  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  a  Fraidiish 
feof,  which  lie  liad  received  as  a  present  from  the 
emperor.  In  consequence  of  the  Higlit  of  Harald, 
Anschar  was  discouraged,  and  feeling  that  it  was 
unsafe  and  inexpedient  to  continue  his  labours  in 
Denmark,  he  availed  himself  of  an  invitation  to  pass 
over  to  Sweden,  where  some  seeds  of  Christianity 
had  already  been  scattered. 

At'ter  the  departin-e  of  Anschar,  the  Danish  mis- 
sion passed  into  the  hands  of  a  monk  called  Gisleiiia, 
who,  however,  felt  himself  not  a  little  crippled  in  his 
exertions  by  the  determined  opposition  of  Horick, 
king  of  Jutland,  hitherto  a  violent  enemy  to  Cliris- 
lianity.  Anschar,  in  the  course  of  ashort  lime,  hav- 
ing been  compelled  to  quit  his  missionary  sphere  in 
Sweden,  was  elevated  by  the  emperor  of  (Jeniiany  to 
the  rank  of  an  archbishop,  and  taking  advantage  of 
his  improved  position,  he  entered  into  correspon- 
dence with  Horick,  and  so  won  bis  confidence,  that 
he  was  permitted  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  Chris- 
tian church,  and  to  establish  Christian  worship 
wherever  he  chose,  as  well  as  to  instruct  and  bap- 


tize all  who  desired  it.  Having  selected  Sehh-swig. 
a  town  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
he  planted  a  church  there,  which  was  instrumental 
in  turning  many  from  the  worship  of  idols  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Christian  faith. 

The  prospects  of  the  mission  in  Denmark  were  in 
a  short  time  cluiided  by  the  deaih  of  Horick,  who 
was  killed  in  battle,  and  the  succession  of  Horick  II., 
who  was  unfavourable  to  the  Christian  cause.  The 
doors  of  the  Christian  church  at  Schlcswig  were 
closed,  Christian  worship  was  forbidden,  and  the  priest 
obliged  to  flee.  Tlic  chock,  however,  was  only  tem- 
porary. Anschar  was  invited  to  send  back  the  [iriest, 
the  church  at  Schleswig  wiw  re- opened,  and  what  the 
Pagans  would  not  suti'er  through  fear  of  enchant- 
ment, it  was  provided  with  a  bell.  Liberty  was  also 
given  to  form  a  sesoiid  church  at  Kipen  in  Jutland. 
Anschar  was  unwearied  in  his  eribrts  to  carry  forward 
the  good  work,  and  oven  on  his  dying  bed  tlie  sal- 
vation of  the  Danes  and  Swedes  occupied  his  mind. 
In  a  letter  written  during  his  last  illness,  lie  recom- 
mended to  the  Gerinau  bishoiis  and  to  King  Lewis 
to  use  all  their  c.vcrtious  for  the  continuance  of  these 
niissious. 

Iliuibert,  the  successor  of  .-Viischar,  strove  lu  fol- 
low in  his  steps.  He  made  several  journeys,  not  with- 
out great  danger,  to  Denmark  and  Sweden.  But  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  were  far  from  favourable 
to  the  progress  of  Christianity  among  the  Scandina- 
vian tribes,  engaged  as  they  were  in  predatory  and 
piratical  incursions  into  Germany,  Kngland,  and 
France.  Yet  the  Danes,  by  their  settlements  in 
Kngland,  were  brought  more  nearly  within  the  range 
of  Christian  influences.  During  the  first  lialf  of  the 
tenth  century,  a  violent  persecution,  of  tlie  Cliris- 
tians  in  Denmark  took  place  luider  the  authority  of 
King  Gurm,  who  had  usurped  the  tlirone  of  that 
country.  At  leiiglh,  however,  the  Cieniian  emperor, 
Henry  I.,  in  A.  D.  93-1,  interposed,  and  compelled  the 
Danish  sovereign  not  only  to  sheathe  the  sword  of 
persecution,  but  to  surrender  the  province  of  Schlcs- 
wig to  the  German  empire.  This  province  aflnrded 
for  the  iirst  time  a  stable  and  secure  seat  for 
the  Cln-istian  church.  It  was  now  occupied  by  a 
colony  of  Christians,  thus  alVording  a  convenient 
point  from  which  Christianity  might  bear  upon  Den- 
mark. The  archbishop  Unni  taking  .advantage  of 
tills  happy  change,  again  made  a  missionary  tour  to 
the  North.  The  king  Giirm  was  as  bitterly  opposed 
as  ever  to  the  Christian  faith  ;  but  it  was  otliervvise 
with  his  son  Harald,  who  had  been  trained  up  in  a 
knowledge  of  Christianity  by  his  mother  Tliyra,  a 
daughter  of  the  first  Christian  prince  Harald.  The 
young  prince  had  not  been  baptized,  but  lie  oiienly 
avowed  his  favour  for  the  Christians,  and  through 
the  whole  period  of  lii.s  reign  of  iil'ty  years,  he  en- 
couraged as  far  as  possible  the  spread  of  Christianity 
in  his  duminions.  A  war  between  tliis  prince  and  the 
emperor  Oilio  I.  terniinated  in  A.  D.  072  tiy  a  treaty 
of  peace,  which  tended   u;   no  iin-.kW  degree  to  bring 
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about  the  first  establishment  of  the  Cliristian  church 
in  Denmark.  IlaraUi,  with  liis  wife  Giinild,  received 
baptism  in  tlie  ju'esence  of  tlie  emperor,  and  tlie 
latter  stood  god-father  at  tlie  baptism  of  the  yonng 
Prince  Siieno.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Uanild  that 
Adaldag,  archbishop  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  was 
enabled  to  conceive  and  carry  out  the  plan  of  conse- 
crating several  bishops  for  Denmark. 

A  keen  contest  now  ensued  between  the  Pagan 
and  Christian  parties  among  the  Danes,  the  former 
being  aided  and  abetted  by  Sueno,  the  king's  son. 
In  A.  D.  991,  Harald  perished  in  battle,  and  Sueno, 
ou  mounting  the  throne,  banished  tlie  Cliristian 
priests,  and  re-cstablislied  the  old  religion.  It  was 
under  this  monarch  that  the  Danes  comiuered  Eng- 
land, and  on  establishing  himself  in  a  Christian  land, 
Sueno  gave  up  his  opposition  to  Christianity, and  even 
professed  anew  to  embrace  it.  His  son,  Canute  the 
Great,  was  won  over  to  Christianity  by  the  influence 
of  the  Christian  Church  in  England,  and  on  succeed- 
ing to  the  government,  he  applied  himself  with  great 
zoal  to  the  work  of  giving  a  tirm  foundation  to  the 
Christian  church  in  Deimiark.  To  reclaim  the  Pa- 
gans, who  were  slill  very  numerous,  churches  were 
built  and  Anglo-Saxon  missionaries  ajipoiiited. 

In  the  eleventh  century,  the  church  in  Denmark 
was  treated  with  much  favour  by  Sweyn  II.  This 
monarch  erected  and  liberally  endowed  a  number  of 
places  of  worship,  besides  founding  four  new  bish- 
oprics, two  in  Scania,  and  two  in  Jutland.  But 
though  thus  zealous  in  advancing  the  spiritual  good 
of  his  subjects,  his  own  private  character  was  more 
than  (luestiiinable.  By  his  licentious  conduct  he  ex- 
posed himself  to  ecclesiastical  censures.  The  fol- 
lowing incident,  showing  the  stern  authority  which 
tlie  church  could  exercise  even  over  a  royal  delin- 
quent, is  related  by  Dr.  Dunham,  in  his  '  History  of 
Scandinavia:'  "  Swevn  was  a  man  of  strong  pas- 
sions, and  of  irritable  temperament.  In  a  festival 
which  he  gave  to  his  chief  nobles  in  thecity  of  Roskild, 
some  of  the  guests,  lieated  by  wiue^  indulged  them- 
selves in  imprudent,  though  perhaps  true,  remarks 
on  his  conduct.  The  following  morning,  some  offi- 
oious  tale-bearers  acquainted  him  with  the  circum- 
stance ;  and  in  the  rage  of  the  moment  he  ordered 
them  to  be  put  to  death,  though  they  were  then  at 
mass  in  the  cathedral — that  very  cathedral  which  had 
been  the  scene  of  his  own  father's  murder.  When, 
on  the  day  following  this  tragical  event,  he  proceeded 
to  the  church,  he  was  met  by  the  bishop,  who,  ele- 
vating the  crosier,  commanded  him  to  retire,  and  not 
to  pollute  by  his  presence  the  house  of  God — that 
house  which  he  had  already  desecrated  by  blood. 
His  attendants  drew  their  swords,  but  he  forbade 
them  to  exercise  any  degree  of  violence  towards  a 
man  who,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  defied  even 
kings.  Retiring  mournfully  to  his  palace,  he  as- 
sumed the  garb  of  penance,  wept  and  prayed,  and 
lamented  his  crime  during  three  days.  He  then  pre- 
oeiited  himself,  iu  the  same  mean  apparel,  before  the 


ga'.es  of  the  cathedral.  The  bishop  was  in  themid.st 
of  the  service  ;  i\\6  Kyrie  Elcisou  had  been  chaunted, 
and  tlie  Gloria  about  to  commence,  when  he  was  in 
formed  that  the  royal  penitent  was  outside  the  gates. 
Leaving  the  altar,  he  repaired  to  the  spot,  raised  ths 
suppliant  monarch,  and  greeted  him  with  the  kiss  of 
peace.  Bringing  him  into  the  church,  he  heard  his 
confession,  removed  the  excommunication,  and  al- 
lowed him  to  join  in  the  service.  Soon  afterwards, 
in  the  same  cathedral,  the  king  made  a  public  con- 
fession of  his  crime,  asked  pardon  alike  of  God  and 
man,  was  allowed  to  resume  his  royal  apparel,  and 
solemnly  absolved.  But  he  had  yet  to  make  satis- 
faction to  the  kindred  of  the  deceased  in  conformity 
with  the  law  ;  and  to  mitigate  the  canonical  penance, 
he  presented  one  of  his  dojuains  to  the  church.  The 
name  of  this  prelate  (no  miworlhy  rival  of  St.  Am- 
brose) should  be  embalmed  in  history.  He  was  an 
Anglo-Saxon  ecclesiastic,  William,  whom  the  arch- 
bishop of  Bremen  had  nominated  to  that  dignity, 
and  who  had  previously  been  the  secretary  of  Canute 
the  Gre.at.  During  the  long  period  that  he  had 
governed  the  diocese  of  Roskild,  he  had  won  the 
esteem  of  all  men  alike  by  his  talents  and  his  vir- 
tues. For  the  latter  he  had  the  rei>utation  of  a  saint 
(and  he  deserved  the  distinction  better  than  nine- 
tenths  of  the  semi-deities  whose  names  disgrace  the 
calendar),  and  for  the  former,  that  of  a  wizard.  It 
is  no  disparagement  to  the  honour  of  this  apostolic 
churchman,  that  he  had  previously  been  the  intinuite 
friend  of  the  monarch  ;  nor  any  to  that  of  Sweyn, 
that  after  this  event  he  honoured  this  bishop  more 
than  he  had  done  before." 

From  this  time  till  his  death  Sweyn  continued  an 
obedient  son  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  He 
spent  large  sums  in  supporting  missions  in  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  the  isles.  In  his  reigii  tlie  Pagans  of 
Bernhohn  were  converted  to  Christianity,  destroying 
with  contempt  the  idol  Frigga,  which  they  had  so 
long  been  accustomed  to  worship.  Towards  the  end 
of  tlie  eleventh  century,  the  church  in  Denmark  re- 
ceived considerable  increase  of  power  through  the 
favour  of  Canute  IV.  surnamed  the  saint.  He  ex- 
empted ecclesiastics  from  all  dependence  on  the 
secular  authority  ;  he  raised  bishops  to  a  level  with 
dukes  and  princes;  he  brought  the  clergy  into  his 
council,  and  endeavoured  to  give  them  a  voice  in  the 
assembly  of  the  states.  A  line  of  proceeding  so  un- 
popular with  all  piartics,  except  churchmen  them- 
selves, could  not  fail  to  be  followed  with  unhappj 
consequences.  The  people  rose  in  revolt,  and  Ca 
nute  fell  a  victim  to  the  indignation  of  the  mob 
The  unfortunate  king  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Eric  HI.,  surnamed  the  Good,  one  of  the  best 
princes  that  ever  occupied  the  Danish  throne.  To 
check  the  extravagant  power  of  the  archbishop  of 
Bremen,  whose  jurisdiction  extended  over  the  whole 
North,  this  wary  prince  prevailed  upon  the  Pope  to 
erect  an  additional  archbisho]iricat  Lund.  He  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  \isiicd  Rome  in 
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person,  tliat  he  miirht  secure  the  tkvour  and  support 
ot'  the  Ponti:V'.  lie  matle  large  donations  to  the 
churcli  in  Ids  own  dominions,  and  gave  a  settlement 
to  the  Cistercian  order  among  his  people,  besides 
founding  a,t  Lncca  a  cloister  for  the  accommodation 
of  Danisli  palmers.  In  short,  such  was  his  devotion 
to  the  interests  of  mother  church,  that  he  is  styled  ii 
saiiit  by  more  than  one  writer  of  his  times. 

Denmark  was  now  to  a  great  extent  a  professedly 
Christian  country,  but  the  population  on  the  coasts 
were  much  molested  by  the  incur.sions  of  Pagan 
pirates.  At  length  Valderaar  I.,  surnamed  the  Great, 
resolved  to  destroy  the  strongholds  of  these  lawless 
rovers,  to  cut  their  gods  in  pieces,  and  convert  them 
to  Christianity.  With  these  intentions  he  led  an 
armament  against  the  isle  of  IJngen,  which  was  in- 
habited by  a  race  of  tierce  and  cruel  idolaters.  The 
account  of  the  expedition  is  interesting,  as  given  by 
Dunham  :  "  To  their  gigantic  idol,  Svantovit,  tliey 
offered  human  sacrilices,  and  believed  a  Christian  to 
be  tlie  most  acceptable  of  all.  The  high-priest  liad 
unbounded  power  over  them.  He  was  the  inter- 
preter of  the  idol's  will ;  he  was  t!ie  great  augur;  he 
prophesied ;  nobody  but  him  could  approach  the 
deity.  The  treasiu-es  laid  at  the  idol's  feet  from  most 
parts  of  t!ie  Slavonic  world  were  immense.  Then 
there  was  a  tine  white  horse,  which  the  high-priest 
only  could  approach  ;  and  in  it  the  spirit  of  the  deity 
often  resided.  The  animal  was  believed  to  under- 
take immense  journeys  every  niglit,  while  sleep  op- 
pressed mortals.  Three  himdred  chosen  warriors 
formed  a  guard  of  honour  to  the  idol ;  they  too 
brought  all  which  they  took  in  war  to  the  sanctuar)-. 
There  was  a  prestige  connected  with  the  temple  ;  it 
was  regarded  as  the  jialladium  not  of  the  isjand 
merely,  but  of  Slavonic  freedom  ;  and  all  approach  to 
it  was  carefully  guarded.  Valdemar  was  not  dis- 
mayed. He  pushed  with  vigour  the  siege  of  Ar- 
cona ;  and  was  about  to  carry  it  by  assault,  when  his 
two  military  churclimen,  Absalom,  bishop  of  Ros- 
kild,  and  Eskil,  archbishop  of  Lund,  advised  him  to 
spare  the  idolaters  upon  the  following  conditions : 
that  they  would  deliver  him  their  idol  with  all  the 
ti-easure  ;  that  they  would  release,  without  ransom, 
all  their  Christian  slaves ;  that  all  would  embrace, 
and  with  constancy,  tlie  gospel  of  Christ ;  that  the 
lands  now  belonging  to  their  priests  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  support  of  Christian  churches ;  that, 
whenever  re(pured,  tliey  would  serve  in  the  ai-mies 
of  the  king  ;  and  that  they  would  pay  him  an  annual 
tribute.  Hostages  being  given  for  the  performance 
of  these  stipulations,  the  invaders  entered  the  tem- 
ple, and  proceeded  to  destroy  Svantovit,  under  the 
eyes  of  a  multitude  of  Pagans,  who  expected  every 
moment  to  see  a  dreadful  miracle.  The  idol  was  so 
large,  that  they  could  not  at  once  hurl  it  to  the 
ground,  lest  it  sliould  fall  on  some  one,  and  the  Pa- 
gans be  enabled  to  boast  of  its  having  revenged 
itself.  They  broke  it  in  pieces ;  and  the  wood  was 
cut   up  into  logs  for  the  tires  of  th;;  camp.     Great 


was  the  amazement  of  tiie  spectators  to  witness  tiii.f 
tameness  on  the  part  of  so  potent  a  god ;  and  they 
could  only  account  for  it  by  inferring  that  Christ  was 
stiil  more  powerful.  The  temple  was  next  burnt ; 
and  so  were  tliree  others,  all  with  idols.  The  numer- 
ous garrisons  of  the  island  were  made  to  capitulate  ; 
the  victors  returned  to  Denmark  in  triumph ;  and 
missionaries  were  sent  to  instruct  the  inhabitants  in 
the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity.  At  the  in- 
stance of  Bishop  Absalom,  the  island  was  annexed 
to  the  diocese  of  Koskild.  This  was  a  glorious  and  it 
was  an  endin-ing  conquest ;  a  tierce  people  were  con- 
verted into  liarmonised  subjects,  and  piracy  lost  its 
great  support." 

But  while  Valderaar  was  thus  zealous  in  attacking 
the  idolaters  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  he  yielded 
so  niucli  to  the  influence  of  the  clergy  of  his  own 
kingdom,  that  he  was  persuaded  to  collect  the  titlies 
even  by  the  sword.  The  impost  was  unpopular, 
more  especially  among  the  Scanians,  who  were  also 
unfriendly  to  bishops,  and  still  more  to  clerical  celi- 
bacy. Neither  mild  nor  severe  measures  were  effec- 
tual in  inducing  them  to  pay  the  obnoxious  tax,  and 
at  length  Valdemar,  dreading  greater  evils,  suspended 
the  collection  until  the  people  should  be  more  acces- 
sible to  reason.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  so  im- 
bounded  had  the  power  of  the  Danish  clergy  become, 
that  Chri.stopher  1.,  in  consequence  of  a  supposed 
encroaclmient  on  tlie  privileges  of  the  church,  was 
excommunicated,  and  his  kingdom  put  under  an  in- 
terdict. This  bold  step  roused  the  reseutment  of  the 
king  and  his  nobles,  and  in  revenge  a  royal  decree 
was  issued  revoking  the  concessions  of  privileges, 
immimities,  and  even  domains  made  by  his  ancestors 
to  the  cathedral  of  Lund.  A  contest  thus  commenced 
between  the  king  and  the  church,  which  must  have 
led  to  the  most  disastrous  results  to  the  kingdom  at 
large,  had  it  not  been  abruptly  terminated  by  the 
sudden  death  of  the  monarch  ;  but  tlie  interdict  con- 
tinued for  a  number  of  years,  until,  by  a  general 
council  held  at  Lyons  A.  D.  1274,  it  was  removed, 
and  the  following  year,  the  king,  Eric  VII.  was  recon- 
ciled to  the  church,  though  even  after  that  time  he 
frequently  seized  the  church  tithes,  and  applied  to 
his  own  use  the  jiroduce  arising  from  the  monastic 
domains.  Nor  was  liis  son  and  successor,  Eric  VIII.,, 
less  involved  in  quarrels  with  the  church.  Again 
was  the  kingiiom  ]ilaced  under  interdict  on  account 
of  indignities  olii^rcd  to  the  archbishop  of  Lund  ;  the 
king  was  coiidemned  by  the  Pope  and  a  commission 
of  cardinals  to  pay  a  large  tine,  and  in  default  of  pay- 
ment, not  only  was  the  kingdom  to  remain  under  in- 
terdict, but  the  royal  offender  was  to  be  excommuni 
cated  along  with  his  brother  Christopher,  who  had 
been  the  main  instrument  in  arresting  the  archbishop. 
Matters,  however,  were  compromised,  tlie  fine  was 
reduced  to  a  comparatively  small  sum,  and  the  quar- 
rel came  to  an  end.  From  this  time  onward  till  the 
Keformalion  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  church 
continued   to    maintain   its    authority    and    powei 
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unresisted  by   the   people   and   unopposed   by    the 
state. 

From  the  contiguity  of  Denmark,  to  the  rrotcst- 
ant  states  of  Germany  the  new  opinions  found  their 
way  into  that  eotmtry  jdmost  immediately  after  tlieir 
promulgation  by  Luther.  Christian,  the  hen-  of  the 
thrones  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  so  far  favoiu-ed  the 
Protestant  cause,  that  he  seiit  for  missionaries  to 
preach  it  opeidy ;  but  in  a  sliort  time  he  witlidrew 
his  countenance  i'rom  the  movement,  and  even  dis- 
avowed what  ho  had  previously  sanctioned.  Fre- 
deric I.,  the  then  reigning  sovereign,  not  only  toler- 
ated the  new  doctrines,  but  secretly  encouraged  their 
diti'usion.  At  the  diet  of  Odensay  in  1527,  he  went 
much  farther,  and  e.-ihortcd  the  bishops  to  enforce, 
in  their  respective  dioceses,  the  preaching  of  the 
pure  word  of  God,  divested  of  the  corruptions 
wliich  liad  been  associated  with  it.  Tlie  leaning  to 
tlie  Lutheran  doctrines,  which  the  king  evidently 
showed,  had  its  eliect  notwithstanding  the  opposition, 
of  the  bisliups.  The  assembled  states  decreed  that 
there  should  be  perfect  liberty  of  conscience;  that 
priests,  moidis,  and  nuns  might  lawfully  marry  ;  that 
the  pallium  should  no  longer  be  solicited  from  the 
Pope ;  that  bishoj.'S  should  be  elected  by  the  chap- 
ters, and  coniirmed  by  tlie  crown  without  Papal 
bulls.  Tliese  were  decided  steps  towards  tlie  iutro- 
diiction  of  the  reformed  principles  into  Denmark. 
The  improvement  went  forward.  Many  of  the  reli- 
gious establishments  vvere  forsaken  by  their  inmates, 
and  their  revenues  were  seized  by  the  crown,  some  of 
the  domains  being  given  up  to  the  secular  nobles. 
No  bishop  was  now  elected  without  the  recommen 
dation  of  the  crown.  Lutheran  missionaries  began 
everywhere  to  make  tlieir  appearance,  exciting  a 
great  sensation  among  the  people  by  their  zeal  and 
the  novelty  of  their  mamier.  In  the  cities  where 
intelligence  more  abounded,  the  new  doctrines  ra- 
pidly spread,  and  even  in  the  rural  districts  not  a 
few  were  found  holding  keenly  Protestant  views. 
The  ancient  church  at  this  time  received  a  blow  from 
which  it  could  not  afterwards  recover.  The  Romish 
clergy  had  now  lost  their  hold  of  the  people,  and 
their  .system  was  plainly  destined  to  fall.  One  of 
the  last  acts  of  Frederic  1.,  who  had  been  mainly 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  this  important  change, 
ivas  to  receive  the  CiinCebsion  of  Augsburg,  which 
he  imposed  on  his  Protestant  subjects,  leaving  those 
who  still  adliered  to  Romanism  to  foUov/  their  own 
conscientious  convhi'tions. 

An  interregnum  followed  the  death  of  Frederic, 
and,  taking  advantage  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
country,  the  Romish  clergy  made  great  efforts  to  re- 
cover the  privileges  whicli  tliey  had  lost  during  the 
late  reign.  Nor  were  they  altogether  unsuccessful. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  states-general,  held  in  A.  D. 
1533,  a  decree  was  passed  that  bishops  alone  should 
have  the  power  of  conferring  holy  orders  ;  that  the 
tithes  sliould  be  duly  paid,  and  whoever  sliould  not 
pay   .should    liave    no   protection    from     the    civil 


power;  that  beijuests  to  the  church  iiiiglit  be  law- 
fully made  and  peacefully  enjoyed  ;  tliat  the  churcli 
should  be  supported  in  l.er  actual  rights  and  pos- 
sessions. These  concessions,  however,  were  all  of 
them  withdrawn  by  Christian  IIL  on  his  accession 
to  the  throne.  His  Hrst  step  was  to  exclude  the 
bishops  from  the  senate,  and  to  interdict  them  from 
all  autliority  in  temporal  concerns.  Having  accom 
plislied  this  object,  he  called  a  private  meeting  of 
his  senators,  at  which  a  resolution  was  passed,  to 
confiscate  the  revenues  of  the  bishops  for  the  use  of 
the  state,  to  destroy  their  jurisdiction  in  the  church, 
as  well  as  in  the  state,  and  not  to  restore  them  if 
even  a  general  council  should  decree  their  restora- 
tion, unless  the  king,  the  senate,  and  the  states  oi 
the  realm  should  revoke  the  present  resolution.  It 
was  also  agreed  to  adhere  in  future  to  the  I'rotestant 
religion,  and  to  defend  and  advance  its  interests.  An 
act,  embodying  these  resolutions,  was  signed  by  each 
member,  who  promised  to  keej)  th'em  secret.  Hav- 
ing thus  secured  the  support  of  his  senators,  Chris- 
tian proceeded  to  take  some  bold  steps  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  design.  All  the  bishops  of  the 
kingdom  were  seized  and  put  in  close  custody.  To 
juslit'y  this  extraordinary  step  in  the  eyes  of  the  na- 
tion and  of  Europe,  Christian  assembled  the  states 
at  Copenliagen,  when,  at"ter  a  violent  denunciation 
of  the  Romish  clergy  by  the  king,  their  domina- 
tion was  formally  declared  at  an  end,  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  worship  abolished.  The  church 
revenues  were  adjudged  to  state  purposes,  to  the 
.support  of  the  Protestant  ministers,  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  poor,  to  the  foundation  of  hospitals,  and 
to  the  suslentation  of  the  university  and  the  schools. 

Thus  was  the  Protestant  Church  established  in 
Denmark  on  the  linn  and  solid  footing  on  which  it 
has  rested  down  to  the  present  day.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, till  the  reign  of  Christian  V.  that  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Danish  Lutheran  Chin-ch  was  fully 
settled,  when,  in  1G83,  the  code  of  Danish  laws, 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  wliich  are  still  in  force,  was 
drawn  up,  coniirmed,  and  sanctioned  by  the  king. 
In  this  code,  the  religion  of  the  Dani.-h  dominions  is 
restricted  to  the  faith  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  The 
Danish  ritual  was  first  prepared,  sanctioned,  and 
published  in  1685,  and  a  T^aiin  translation  of  it  was 
published  in  170G. 

In  Denmark,  as  well  as  in  Sweden  and  Norway, 
no  person  is  permitted  to  till  any  office,  civil  or  mili- 
tary, unless  he  belongs  to  the  Lutheran  church. 
Hence  tiie  great  importance  attached  in  these,  and 
indeed  in  all  Lutheran  countries,  to  the  rite  of  con- 
iiiinaiion  by  the  bishop  or  dean.  "  It  is  not  only 
considered,"  .'^ays  Mr.  Samuel  Laing,  '•  as  a  religious, 
but  also  a.s  a  civil  act,  and  one  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  the  individual  in  every  station,  from  the 
highest  to  the  low-est.  It  is  the  proof  of  having  at- 
tained majority  in  years,  and  competency  for  offices, 
duties,  and  legal  acts.  The  certiHcate  of  confirma- 
tion is  required  in  all  engagements,  as  regularly  as 
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a  certificate  of  cliaractei-  from  the  last  employer." 
The  mannei-  in  wliicli  an  individual  is  trained  before 
the  administration  of  tills  important  ceremony  is 
thus  detailed  by  the  same  shrewd  and  intelligent 
writer:  '' There  is  a  long  previous  educational  pre- 
paration, often  of  six  or  even  twelve  months,  in 
which  each  indiWdual  is  instructed  by  the  parish 
minister.  He  is  answerable,  and  his  ]irofe.ssional 
character  is  at  stake,  that  each  individual  whom  he 
presents  for  examination  to  the  bishop  or  dean  can 
read,  underslands  the  Scriptures,  the  catechism,  the 
prayer-book,  according  to  the  means  ami  opportuni- 
ties of  the  parents  to  give,  and  the  capacity  of  the 
young  person  to  receive,  education.  The  examina- 
tion by  the  bi.shop,  or  dean,  is  strict ;  and  to  be 
turned  back  from  ignorance  would  be  a  serious  loss 
of  character,  affecting  the  material  interests  both  of 
the  clergyman  who  had  bi-ought  forward  the  young 
person  unprepared,  and  of  the  parents  of  the  young 
person,  whose  state  of  minority  is  prolonged,  and 
who,  nnless  he  is  confirmed,  can  find  no  employer. 
In  those  purely  Lutlieran  countries  there  is  very 
little  dissent  from  the  established  Church,  in  conse- 
quence, perhap.s,  of  the  educational  preparation  given 
to  each  individual  for  this  rite,  and  of  the  importance 
attached  to  it ;  and  the  few  dissenters,  Mennonitcs 
or  Herrenhuters,  or  Moravians,  live  together,  in  gen- 
eral, in  distinct  colonies,  or  towns,  and  are  not  scat- 
tered through  the  population.  The  individual  not 
passing  through  the  education  preparatory  to  con- 
firmation would  stand  alone  in  his  neighbourhood, 
without  employment  or  countenance  from  .any  other 
body  of  his  own  persuasion.  One  evil  .attends  this 
strict  examination  preparatory  to  receiving  confirma- 
tion. It  imqucstionably  ])romotes,  or  rather  enforces 
indirectly,  theeduciition  of  the  youth  by  the  interests 
of  the  parents,  the  youth  himself,  and  tlie  minister, 
and  by  the  immediate  adv.antage  it  presents  of  en- 
abling the  yoinig  person  to  enter  into  his  future  trade 
or  profe.ssion  as  a  man  who  has  attained  majority; 
but  it  is  too  liable  to  be  considered  as  taking  a  final 
degree  in  religion  and  religious  knowledge.  Taking  a 
degree  in  medical,  legal,  or  tlicological  science  is  very 
often  the  ultimate  effort  of  the  students,  th.at  at 
which  they  stand  still  .all  their  lives.  This  is  ob- 
servable in  the  .state  of  religion,  in  Luther,an  coun- 
tries. Tlie  mind  may  be  saturated  too  early  with 
the  knowledge  required  for  attaining  a  certain  eiul, 
and  the  end  being  attained,  the  knowledge  is  thrown 
aside,  or  perhaps  only  remembered  and  rtlVrrcd  to 
with  di.sgust." 

Confirmation  in  the  case  of  the  young,  .ami  confes- 
sion in  all  eases,  must  in  the  Church  of  Denmark 
jirecede  admission  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  lat- 
ter ordinance  must  have  been  received  by  both  par- 
ties before  marriage.  In  dispensing  baptism,  exorcism 
is  practised,  and  the  trine  aspersion  with  the  sign  of 
the  cross  on  the  head  and  breast,  accompanieil  with 
the  imposition  of  hands.  Lay  baptism,  even  tliough 
performed  by  females,  is  in  some  cases  considered  as 


valid.  Five  sponsors  or  witnesses,  of  both  sexes,  are 
usuallv  present  at  the  administration  of  baptism,  but 
they  beai-  no  responsibility  in  regard  to  the  child 
during  the  life  of  the  parents.  The  Lord's  Supper 
is  celebrated  in  towns  weekly,  but  in  rural  parishes 
montldy,  or  even  more  rarely.  On  these  occasions 
wafers  are  used  instead  of  bread,  one  of  them  being 
l)ut  into  the  mouth  of  each  communicant  by  the  offi- 
ciating clergyman.  In  jdacing  the  wafer  in  the 
moutli,  the  minister  says.  Hut:  (■-■<t  iHoitm  Jesu  corpus, 
This  is  the  true  body  of  Jesus:  and  in  giving  the 
cup,  he  adds.  Hie  ext  reriin  Jc-m  saiir/vis,  This  is  the 
true  blood  of  Jesus.  Sometimes  the  organ  plays 
diu-iiig  the  whole  administration  of  the  ordinance. 
Lighted  wax  candles  .are  usually,  in  Denmark  at 
least,  though  not  in  Sweden,  nor  in  many  of  the 
Lutheran  churches  of  Germany,  placed  upon  the 
altar  during  the  dispen.sation  of  the  eucharist.  Even 
in  administering  tlie  ordinance  to  tlie  sick,  one  or 
two  lighted  candles  .are  enjoined  by  the  ritual  to  be 
used.  In  receiving  the  sacriiment  the  communicants 
kneel,  the  males  on  the  right  side  of  the  altar,  .and 
the  females  on  the  left.  In  this  jioint  also  the  Lu- 
theran ehm-ch  of  Denmark  difiers  from  the  Lutheran 
church  in  Germany,  where  in  general  the  cominuni- 
cants  do  not  kneel,  but  approach  the  altar  singly, 
and  after  receiving  the  bread  and  wine  retire.  In 
the  Danish  church  the  minister  neither  kneels  during 
any  jiart  of  the  service,  nor  does  he  partake  of  the 
elements  himself,  but  is  required  by  the  ritu.al  to 
communicate  outside  the  alt.ar  rails,  as  the  congrega- 
tion do,  using  the  ministry  of  another. 

The  three  great  festiv.als  of  Clhristmas,  Ea.ster,  .and 
Pentecost,  are  celebrated  each  of  them  for  two  suc- 
cessive days,  three  services  being  prescribed  for  each 
day,  .and  the  communion  being  appointed  to  be  ob- 
served on  the  first  morning  of  each  festival,  at  the 
first  of  the  three  services.  Lent  is  the  only  fast  ob- 
served in  this  church.  Various  other  festiv.als  are 
celebrated  in  the  course  of  the  year,  besides  tlie 
three  already  mentioned. 

The  funeral  ceremony  in  Denmark  is  simple,  but 
exceedingly  impressive,  con.sisting  merely  in  the  re- 
petition bv  the  clergyman  of  these  three  stntenccs 
in  Danish,  '•  From  the  earth  thou  didst  spring  ;"  "  To 
the  earth  thou  shalt  return ;''  '•  From  the  earth  thou 
slialt  rise  .again;"  and  .at  the  repetition  of  each  of 
these  sentences,  the  minister  throws  a  quantity  of 
earth  on  the  body  when  it  is  let  down  into  the 
grave.     Occasionally  a  fimeral  orStion  is  delivered. 

In  Denmark,  as  indeed  in  all  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  there  is  a  ]ieculiarity  in  reference  to  mar- 
ri.age,  whicli  recalls  the  Oriental  customs— that  the 
jiarties  before  being  united  by  the  marriage  tie,  have 
generally  for  some  time  been  Ijctrothed  to  each  other. 
No  smaU  importance  is  attached  to  the  latter  cere- 
mony, as  we  learn  from  the  description  of  Mr.  Laiug 
in  his  'Denm.ark  and  tlie  Duchies:'  "The  betrovlial 
is  a  solemn  act  much  more  imposing  and  binding  than 
our  simple  cngiigement  to  marry.     The  betrothal  is 
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regularly  a  ceremonial  in  wliich  i-iiigs  are  exchanged, 
Mill  imuiial  acceptance  before  witnesses  of  the  family 
friends  of  both  parties,  takes  place,  altlunigh  the 
actual  marriage  is  postponed  for  one,  and  even  for 
several  years.  I  have  heard  of  jiartics  having  been 
betrothed  above  twenty  years  before  thev  could  af- 
ford to  marry.  [ii  real  life,  there  is  both  evil  and 
good  in  this  custom.  Boys  and  girls  engage  thera- 
selve.s,  exchange  rings  and  love  tokens,  ami  conceive 
themselves  bound  together  for  life  before  they  know 
tlieir  own  minds,  or  circumstances,  and,  at  a  matiu'er 
age,  inclination,  as  well  as  jirudence,  may  forbid  the 
banns.  But  they  are  betrothed ;  and  althougli  it 
may  have  been  privately,  and  clandestinely,  the  be- 
trothal is,  in  their  own  minds,  as  sacred  as  marriage. 
The  betrothal  is  in  Demnark,  from  the  custom  of 
the  country,  a  kind  of  public  solemn  act,  lias  a  kind 
of  sanctity  attached  to  it,  more  than  the  simple  pri- 
vate engagement,  understanding,  or  promise,  between 
i  the  parties.  People  may  be  engaged  to  be  betrothed, 
although  the  betrothal  itself  is  oidy  an  engagement 
to  be  married.  It  always  precedes  the  marriage  by 
a  few  weeks,  or  months,  even  where  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  delay  the  ceremony,  and  the  betrothed  la  ly 
I  has  her  status  in  society,  diiTereiit  from  that  of  the 
I  bride  whose  marriage  day  is  lixed,  or  from  that  of  the 
!  woman  already  married,  but  it  is  conventionally  ac- 
I  knowleilged.  Parties  may  and  do  recede  from  it  by 
mutual  agreement,  from  prudential  or  other  causes, 
!  without  the  censure,  and  idat,  of  a  dissolution  of  a 
marriage.  Tliey  renounce  their  mutual  obligations, 
i  return  their  rings,  and  quietly  cease  those  exclu.sive 
attentions  which  showed  they  were  betrothed.  It  is 
to  the  effect  of  betrothal,  that  the  actual  dissolution 
of  the  marriage  tie  is  so  nnich  less  freipient  than  we 
I  might  expect  from  the  facility  with  which,  in  most 
IjUtheran  countries,  a  divorce  may  be  obtained.  In- 
compatibility of  temper,  confirmed  disease,  iiisanity, 
conviction  of  crime,  extravagance,  habits  of  drunken- 
ness, of  gaming,  of  neglect,  and  e\en  a  mutual  agree- 
ment to  be  divorced  persevered  in  after  an  interval 
of  two  years  from  the  formal  notice  by  the  parties  to 
t  lie  Consistory  of  the  district,  are  grounds  upon  wliicii 
divorce  will  be  pronoimced  in  tlie  ecclesiastical  court 
of  the  district,  and  the  parties  released  altogether 
fj'om  the  marriage  tie,  and  set  free  to  marry  again. 
The  opportunity,  which  the  betrothal  affords,  of  par- 
ties knowing  each  other,  and  of  getting  rid  of  each 
other  before  marriage,  if  any  such  causes  as  would 
have  led  to  dissolution  of  the  marriage  are  discovered 
in  either  party,  render  divorces  more  rare,  ami  the 
great  facility  of  divorce  less  nocuous  ni  society  than 
we  might  suppose." 

The  oldest  churches  in  Denmark  are  built  in  the 
form  of  a  cross.  In  some  of  the  churches  crucifixes 
are  placed  upon  the  altar,  and  paintings  may  be  seen 
upon  the  walls,  but  not  painted  glass.  The  ceilings 
or  roofs  are  occasionally  ornamented  with  gilded 
stars,  and  the  ceiling  of  tlie  chance!  with  represen- 
tations of  the  sun  and  moon.     The  attendance  on 


Divine  worship  is  by  no  means  so  general  among 
the  Danes  as  among  the  Xorwegians.  The  servii:e 
is  usually  commenced,  as  well  as  closed,  by  a  short 
prayer  otVered  up  by  the  catechist,  standing  on  the 
steps  leading  up  to  the  chancel  with  Ids  face  towards 
the  congregation.  A  great  pait  of  the  service  con- 
sists of  praise  or  rather  chanting,  for  the  passages 
selected  from  the  Prayer-Book  to  be  smig  are  not 
in  metre  but  in  prose.  Though  the  chm-clies  are 
almost  all  of  them  provided  with  excellent  organs, 
the  people  join  in  praise  with  scarcely  a  single 
exception.  That  the  congregation  may  be  fidly 
aware  what  passages  are  to  be  sung,  they  are 
marked  on  boards  which  are  hung  up  in  diU'ereui 
paits  of  the  church.  The  collect  and  the  epistle 
are  read  at  the  altar,  or  chanted  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  officiating  minister,  and  while  so  engaged  he 
wears  a  surplice  above  his  gown,  and  before  com- 
mencing to  read,  he  puts  on,  in  the  presence  of  the 
congregation,  a  lumierale,  that  is,  a  cloak  of  cr  m~on 
velvet  hanging  down  before  and  behind,  roimded  at 
the  bottom,  and  shorter  than  the  .suriilice,  edged  all 
roimd  with  gold  lace,  with  a  largo  cross,  also  of  gold 
lace,  on  the  back.  In  the  pidpit  a  black  gown  of  !i 
peculiar  make  is  worn  with  a  rutl'  roimd  the  neck 
and  without  a  band.  Before  commencing  the  .ser- 
mon an  extempore  prayer  is  of'ered.  Din-ing  almost 
the  whole  service  the  people  sit,  being  only  required 
by  the  rubric  to  stand  when  the  Epistle  and  Gospel 
are  read,  and  when  the  blessing,  which  is  always 
.'^.■ikon's  Blkssing  (which  see),  is  pronounced. 
While  the  sermim  is  being  delivered,  it  is  customary 
to  carry  the  collecting  boxes  round  the  cong:egation 
that  they  may  have  an  oiiiiortimity  of  contributing 
for  the  poor.  This  p'ractice  is  enjoined  \>y  the 
ritual. 

The  govenmient  of  the  (,'hurch  of  Denmark  is 
episcopal,  there  being  in  the  whole  country,  inchid- 
ing  Iceland  and  its  dependencies,  nine  bisliops  an<l 
one  superinteiulent-general,  who  arc  all  appointed  by 
the  king.  The  metropolitan  is  the  bishop  of  Zcti- 
laml,  who  resides  hi  Copenhagen.  By  him  all  the 
other  bishops  are  consecrated,  wdiile  he  himself  is 
consecrated  by  the  bishop  of  Fyhn,  as  the  bishop 
wlio.se  residence  is  nearest  to  Copenhagen.  The 
metropolitan  anoints  tlie  king  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne.  He  wears  the  insignia  of  the  highest  order 
of  knighthood,  and  is  considled  in  all  matters  eccle- 
siastical. The  clergy  are  to  some  extent  civil  as 
well  as  ecclesiastical  oiHccrs,  being  employed  by  the 
government  in  collecting  certain  taxes  within  their 
respective  parishes.  Their  salaries  are  very  limited, 
ami  even  the  bishops  and  dignitaries  of  the  church 
are  far  from  being  overpaid.  Only  one-third  of  the 
tithes  has  since  the  Reformation  been  appropriated 
to  ecclesiastical  purposes,  the  other  two-thirds  hav- 
ing become  the  property  of  the  king  and  the  nobles. 
The  church  patronage  is  mostly  in  the  liands  of  the 
sovereign,  who  nominates  the  bishops,  and  while  the 
feudal  proprietors  have  the  privilege  of  nominating 
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three  candidates  for  clmrcli  livings  uii  their  own 
estiUes,  it  belongs  to  the  king  to  choose  one  of  the 
three  who  receives  the  appointment.  No  minister 
can  be  ordained  nntil  he  has  reached  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  tlioiigh  he  is  permitted  to  preach  as  soon 
iis  he  has  passed  tlie  regular  tlieological  examination, 
and  may  wear  a  peculiar  short  gown,  but  cannot  ap- 
pear in  full  canonical  di-ess  until  he  has  been  or- 
dained. Tlie  bishops  are  bound  to  send  an  annual 
report  to  the  king  of  the  state  of  tlie  churches  and 
schools  of  their  dioceses,  and  the  condition  of  ali'airs 
spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  among  the  people.  The 
Synod  of  Zealand  meets  twice  a- year ;  but  the  other 
diocesan  synods  meet  only  once,  namely,  daring  the 
eight  days  which  follow  St.  John  the  Baptist's  day. 
On  these  oecjisions  the  bishop  and  chief  civil  func- 
tionary of  the  district  preside,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
aii'airs  of  tlie  diocese  are  carefully  considered,  and 
any  new  royal  rescripts  wliich  may  lia\e  been  issued 
are  read. 

In  the  Danish  Gfcrman  provinces  the  church  gov- 
ernment approaches  more  to  that  of  the  German 
Lutherans.  They  ha\'e  no  bi.iho))S,  but  one  super- 
intendent-general, who  alone  has  the  right  to  ordain, 
and  tweuty-one  provosts. 

DEODAND  (Lat.  Deo,  to  God,  dandm,  to  be 
given),  a  thing  given  or  forfeited  to  God  in  conse- 
quence of  its  having  caused  the  death  of  a  humaii 
being.  Thus,  if  a  man,  when  driving  a  cart,  acciden- 
tally falls,  and  one  of  the  cart-wheels  crushes  him  to 
death,  the  cart  becomes  a  deodand,  or  given  to  God, 
that  is,  it  becomes  the  property  of  the  sovereign  to 
be  distributed  to  the  poor  by  the  royal  almoner,  by 
way  of  expiation  or  atonement  for  the  death  which  it 
has  caused.  The  origin  of  this  custom  is  probably 
to  be  found  in  Exod.  xxi.  28,  "  If  an  ox  gore  a  man 
or  a  woman,  that  they  die :  then  the  ox  shall  be 
surely  stoned,  and  his  llesh  .shall  not  be  ealeu;  but 
the  owner  of  the  ox  shall  be  quit." 

DEPOSITION,  a  terra  used  in  Presbyterian 
churches  to  indicate  the  sentence  of  a  church  court, 
whereby  a  minister  is  denuded  of  the  office  of  the 
holy  ministry,  and  solemnly  prohibited  from  exercis- 
ing any  of  its  fmictions.  The  act  of  deposing  is  al- 
ways preceded  by  prayer.  The  church  of  the  de- 
posed minister  is  declared  \acant  from  the  day  and 
date  of  tlie  sentence  of  depo.sition,  and  the  u.sual 
sleps  upon  occasion  of  a  vactmc}'  are  taken.  In  the 
Cliurch  of  Scotland  the  sentence  of  deposition  cannot 
be  pronounced  by  a  presbytery  in  absence  of  the 
minister  to  be  deposed,  unless  by  autliuritj'  of  the 
General  Assembly.  A  minister  deposed  for  immo 
rality  cannot  be  restored  to  liis  former  charge  under 
any  circunistances  whatsoever,  without  the  .special 
authority  of  the  (ieneral  Assembly  appointing  it. 

DENOMINATION'S  (The  Three),  an  appella- 
tion given  to  an  association  of  Dissenting  niinisters 
in  and  about  Loudon,  belonging  to  the  Presbyterian, 
Congregationalist,  and  Baptist  deuominalions,  and 
I'eariiig  the  formal  title  of  'The  General  Body  of 


Protestant  Dissenting  ministers  of  London  and  West- 
minster.' The  Thrc-  Denominations  s]irung  from 
the  original  Nonconformists  to  the  prolaticd  gov- 
ernment of  the  Cliurcli  of  England,  as  established 
by  Queen  Elizabelh  and  the  Stuart  dynasty.  It  was 
in  their  behalf  that  the  Toleration  Act  was  originally 
passed,  and  tlie  association  thus  formed  among  tin. 
principal  bodies  of  English  Dissenters  in  and  mar 
London,  enjoys  the  privilege,  along  with  the  Estab- 
lished clergy  of  London  and  the  two  Universilios, 
of  approaching  the  sovereign  on  the  throne.  The 
ininifters  of  the  several  dissenting  denominations  in 
London  addressed  the  throne  in  the  reign  of  William 
and  Mary  as  separate  bodies.  We  learn  from  Dr. 
Calamy,  that  in  1702  "they  made  an  address  to  her 
Slajesty  (Queen  Anne),  in  a  large  body  made  up  of 
the  three  denominations  of  Presbyterians,  Indepen- 
dents, and  .\ntip<'edobaptists ;  and  this  being  the 
first  time  of  their  joining  together  in  an  address  at 
court,  it  was  much  taken  notice  of,  and  several  were 
surprised  and  commended  their  prudence."  From  the 
passing  of  the  Toleration  Act  in  1688,  the  Presbyte- 
rians and  Independents  had  been  gradually  approacli- 
ing  nearer  to  each  other,  laying  aside  somewhat  ol 
their  natural  prejudices,  and  from  their  common  hos 
tility  to  Prelacy,  becoming  every  day  more  preiiared 
to  coalesce.  In  1691,  accordingly,  these  two  deno- 
minaiions  of  Dissenters  agreed  to  merge  their  nuilual 
dili'erences,  and  '•  to  reduce,"  as  they  themselves  ex- 
pressed it,  "  all  distiiiguislnng  names  to  that  of 
United  Brethren."  This  union  led  to  the  drawing 
up  of  a  declaration  of  faith  in  the  same  year,  entitled 
"Heads  of  Agreement  assented  to  by  the  United 
Jliuistcrs  in  and  about  London,  formerly  called 
Presbyterians  and  Congregational."  When  this 
document  A\as  printed,  it  had  been  .subscribed  by 
abo^■e  eighty  ministers.  Similar  associations  were 
formed  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  throughout 
both  denominations  the  union  was  very  generally 
recognized.  Two  years  thereafter  a  theological  con- 
troversy having  arisen  on  the  subject  of  the  mode 
and  terms  of  justification,  in  cousecpicnce  of  the  re- 
publication of  the  Works  of  Dr.  Tobias  Crisp  (see 
Crispites),  the  United  Ministers  of  London  pub- 
lished a  tract  entitled,  '  The  Agreement  in  Doctrine 
among  the  Dissenting  Ministers  in  London,  sub- 
scribed Dec.  16,  1692.'  The  propositions  contained 
in  this  tract  were  arrartged  under  nine  distinct  heads, 
directed  chiefly  against  the  Arminian,  Antinoinian, 
Sociiiiau,  and  Popish  errors.  Similar  declarations 
were  given  forth  by  the  United  Ministers  hi  the 
course  of  the  Antinoinian  controversy,  whicli  raged 
in  England  between  1091  and  1699.  And  Dr.  | 
Calamy  informs  us,  hi  his  'Brief  but  true  Account  | 
of  the  Protest.ant  Dissenters  in  England,'  imblished 
in  1717,  (hat  "they  generally  agree  in  the  doctrinal 
articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  they  sub- 
scribe, the  Confession  of  Faitli,  and  Larger  and 
Smaller  Catechi.sms  compiled  by  the  Assembly  oi 
Divines  at  Westminster,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
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Urilitli  Divines  at  the  Synod  of  Dort,  about  the 
Quin:|iiarticiilHr  controversy."  Tlie  united  bodv 
termed  "  Tiie  Tliree  Denominations,"  was  organized 
in  1727,  and  so  liarraonioiis  was  the  association,  that 
for  some  time  they  were  able  to  join  togetlier  in  acts 
of  Cln-istian  worship.  At  length,  Sochiiauism  hav- 
ing been  embraced  and  openly  taught  by  some  of  the 
Presbyterian  and  of  the  General  Baptist  ministers, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  lljnit  the  proceedings  of 
the  united  body  to  genera!  points,  connected  with 
the  political  rights  and  privileges  of  Dissenters.  The 
Unitarian  ministers,  liowever,  have  seceded  from  the 
general  body  of  the  Three  Denominations,  so  tliat 
their  proceedings  are  now  conducted  with  greater 
harmony  of  deliberation  and  unity  of  purpose.  Sec 
Deputies  (Dissenting). 

DEPRIV.-VTIOX,  a  term  used  in  England  to  de- 
note an  ecclesiastical  censure,  whereby  a  minister 
for  some  conipetent  reason  is  deprived  of  his  living. 
The  sentence  of  deprivation,  according  to  the  canons 
of  tlie  Church  of  England,  must  be  pronounced  by 
the  bishop  only,  with  the  assistance  of  his  chan- 
cellor and  ilean,  and  some  of  the  prebendaries,  if  the 
court  be  kept  near  the  cathedral  church,  or  of  the 
archdeacon  if  he  may  be  had  conveniently,  and  two 
other  at  least  grave  ministers  and  preachers  to  be 
called  by  the  bishop  when  the  court  is  kept  in  other 
places. 

DEPUTATI.     See  Cerofkr.^iui. 

DEPUTIES  (Dissenting),  a  committee  of  gen- 
tlemen chosen  annually  by  the  congregations  belong- 
hig  to  the  Three  Deno.minations  (which  see)  of 
London  and  its  vicinity,  for  the  puqiose  of  watching 
over  and  defending  the  rights  and  jirivileges  of  Pro- 
testant Dissenters  iu  England.  A  few  years  after 
the  union  of  the  three  bodies  had  been  effected  in 
1727,  the  system  of  deputies  was  adopted.  Each 
congregation  belonging  to  the  Three  Denominiitiuus 
of  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Baptists,  in  and 
within  twelve  miles  of  London,  a]ipoints  two  depu- 
ties annually  to  represent  them  at  the  General  Com- 
mittee. The  election  has  taken  place  regularly  since 
1737,  and  the  Connnittee  thus  formed  watch  over 
any  bills  which  may  be  introduced  into  Parliament 
aPi'ecting  the  interests  of  Dissenters,  as  well  as  the 
cause  of  religious  liberty  generally. 

DERCETO.     See  A'teuoatis,  Dag  on. 

DEKEIIIATIS,  a  surname  of  Arte.mir  (which 
see),  derived  from  Dcrrhion,  a  town  on  the  road 
from  Sparta  to  Arcadia. 

DERVISHES,  Mohanmiedan  monks  who  belong 
to  the  Schiite  or  Peisian  sect  of  Moslems,  and  who 
lay  claim  to  special  revelations  from  heaven,  and  to 
immediate  supernatural  intercourse  with  the  Deity. 
The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Persian 
word  ckr,  "the  threshold  of  the  house,"  and  meta- 
phorically "  humility."  In  Persia  they  obtained  also 
the  name  of  Sotis  from  Sof,  which  signilies  a  coarse 
woollen  dress  worn  by  devotees.  The  orders  of 
these  Dcr\islics  are  numerous.     D'Ohsson  enumer- 


ates no  fewer  than  thirty-two,  while  Von  Ilaiiuncr 
estimates  them  at  ihirty-six.  It  is  remarkable  what 
a  powerful  inriuence  tliey  exercise  u()on  the  social 
condition  of  the  whole  Turkish  empire.  They  are 
said  to  have  existed  in  Persia  long  before  the  jiro- 
imdgation  of  Islamism,  and  indeed  their  system  of 
doctrine  may  be  traced  back  to  the  remotest  jieriods 
iu  the  histcn-y  of  all  the  regions  of  Central  Asia. 
Mohammed,  endeavom-ing  to  acconnnodate  his  sys- 
tem of  religious  belief  to  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Oriental  character,  rendered  Islamism  so  sensual  and 
materialistic  in  its  representations  of  God,  that  it 
suited  the  Pantheistic  Sofis  or  Dervishes,  who  be- 
lieved every  man  to  be  an  incarnation  of  Deity. 
Tliis  class  of  religious  fanatics  soon  came  to  combine 
with  their  belief  of  the  Koran  much  of  tlie  contem- 
plative mysticism  of  the  Hindu  Fakirs.  Some  of 
them,  as  for  example,  the  Nachshhcndies,  without 
(juitting  the  world  for  a  monastic  seclusion,  bind 
themselves  to  the  strict  observance  of  certain  forms 
of  devotion.  Other  orders  of  Dervishes  are  still  more 
rigid.  Most  of  them  impose  a  noviciate,  the  length 
of  which  is  made  to  correspond  with  the  progress 
which  the  candidate  has  already  made.  He  is  taught 
to  repeat  the  list  of  the  Di\ine  attributes,  seven  of 
them  only  being  comtnunicated  at  a  lime.  lie  is 
bound  to  tell  all  his  dreams  to  his  superior,  who  pre- 
tends thereby  to  be  able  to  discover  the  advauecment 
which  the  candidate  i;?  making  in  Divine  knowledge. 
Some  of  the  orders  approach  nearer  to,  and  others  are 
farther  removed  from,  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran. 
Twelve  of  the  orders  are  alleged  by  Von  Hammer  lo 
have  existed  before  the  foundation  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  while  the  rest  were  formed  between  tiie 
fourteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  In  Persia,  how- 
ever, the  Dervishes  have  always  been  most  fiouri.-h- 
iug,  and  they  have  even  i"anked  among  their  number 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  I'ersian  poets.  Sucli 
was  the  popularity  indeed  of  the  Dervishes  at  one 
time  in  Persia,  that  one  of  them  actually  reached  the 
throne,  and  founded  the  dynasty  of  the  Sophis.  In 
Turkey  agaiti,  when  the  Janissaries  were  lirst  orga- 
nised in  1328,  the  Sultan  jirevailed  ujion  a  noted 
Dervish,  nanicd  Bactasch,  and  the  founder  of  the  Bac- 
TASCHlTKS  (which  sec),  to  bless  them  formally  in 
order  to  inspire  them  with  religious  zeal.  This  the 
Dervish  did  by  holding  the  .sleeve  of  his  robe  over 
the  head  of  each  of  the  officers.  In  commemoration 
of  this  ceremony,  the  Jtmissaries  ever  alter  wore 
a  piece  of  cloth  hanging  down  from  behind  the 
ttu'ban. 

The  Dervishes  make  no  open  o])position  to  tlie 
Koran,  but  they  pretend  to  be  delivered  by  special 
Divine  inspiration  from  the  necessity  of  submitting 
to  any  law  hmiian  or  divine.  This  doctrine  they 
ne\er  openly  avow  even  to  candidates  seeking  ad- 
mission into  their  society.  They  craftily  teach  the 
initiated  that  the  Koran  contains  only  an  allegory 
of  precepts  and  maxims  purely  political:  and  that  as 
soon  as  habits  of  mental  devotion  ha\e  been  acquired, 
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the  worship  of  God  becomes  a  purely  sph-itual  act, 
which  eiitii-ely  Miiierscdes  all  outward  forms  and 
ceremonies,  and  all  human  interiiretation  of  the 
written  word.  In  this  M'iiy  ontwan!  authority  and 
law  are  made  to  yield  to  inward  in. pulses.  They 
insist  also  upon  implicit  submission  to  the  sheikh  of 
their  order.  "  Whatever  you  do,  v,'hate\er  you 
think,  let  your  sheikh  be  ever  present  to  yonr  mir.d," 
is  the  mental  ejaculation  of  every  Dervish. 

This  class  of  superstitious  devotees  has  succeeded 
in  acquiring  a  strong  hold  over  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  he  lower  class  of  Moslems.  This  intiuenco  they 
strive  by  all  means  to  maintain  and  increase.  They 
persuade  the  people  that  the  descent  of  the  Der- 
vishes is  to  be  traced  to  Ali,  and  even  to  Abubekr, 
the  first  of  the  four  immediate  succe.ssors  of  Moham-- 
med.  They  profess  to  work  nn'racles,  and  have  re- 
course to  all  kinds  of  juggleries  and  impositions,  with 
the  view  of  exalting  themselves  in  popular  estima- 
tion. Though  some  of  tlieni  are  far  from  being 
correct  in  their  moral  conduct,  yet  the  ignorant  and 
superstitious  among  the  people  actually  believe  that 
the  soids  of  tliese  pretended  saints  are  already  piu'l 
fied  and  united  with  God,  and  therefore  are  in  no 
way  contaminated  by  the  deeds  of  the  body.  The 
Sultans  and  Ulemas  have  more  than  once  had  occa- 
sion to  dread  the  dangerous  power  of  the  Dervishes 
over  t!ie  common  people,  which  has  actually  led  on 
some  occasions  to  open  rebelHon  against  the  riders 
of  the  country.  The  Ulemas,  who  belong  to  the 
Sonniic  sect  of  tlio  Mohammedans,  have  always  been 
at  enmit)'  with  the  Dervishes,  and  striNing  in  every 
way  to  lessen  their  power,  but  hitherto  with  little 
success.  One  order,  the  BnctaM-hilci!,  was  aroused 
to  fmy  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the 
.lanissaries  by  order  of  Sultan  Mahmoud,  and  were 
the  chief  instruments  in  raising  revolts  in  various 
(|uarters;  but  the  Sultan,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Grand  Mufti  and  chief  Ulemas.  had  the  three  chiefs 
of  the  order  piibli<tly  executed,  banisliing  most  of  its 
members. 

Most  of  tlie  orders  of  DiTvishes  have  convents. 
Only  one  order,  that  of  the  BdctucchlteK.  can  properly 
te  called  mendieaut ;  many  of  these  prpfess  to  live 
on  alms  alone,  after  the  example  of  their  foimdcr. 
They  are  not  very  importunate  beggars,  rarely  ad- 
dressing private  individn.Tls,  but  for  the  most  part 
ti;ey  are  tbiind  in  crowded  streets,  crying.  "  Kelief 
for  the  love  of  God."  t)lhers  of  this  order  become 
hennits,  aiul  profess  to  supjiort  themselves  by  mamial 
labour.  Tlumgh  Dervishes  are  quite  at  liljerty  to  quit 
their  ordi'r  and  retin-n  to  the  world,  should  they  feel  so 
disposed,  very  few  cases  of  the  kind  have  been  ever 
known  to  occur.  They  generally  live  and  die  in 
comiection  with  the  order  they  have  joined.  "Were 
the  Dervishes  of  Turkey,"  says  Dr.  Taylor,  "  to  lay 
aside  their  distinctive  dress*,  they  would  still  be  re- 
cognized by  their  modest  gait  and  submissive  coun- 
tenance." Wherever  a  Dervish  appears  he  is  warmly 
welcomed.     Many  wealthy  persons  keep  a  Dervish 


in  their  house,  like  the  confessor  in  rich  Roman 
Catholic  families ;  believing  that  his  presence  will 
bring  down  upon  them  the  blessing  of  heaven.  The 
Dervish  is  consulted  on  all  occasions  as  one  believed 
to  be  possessed  of  supe; nalu'.al  wisdom. 

The  mode  in  which  the  Dervishes  in  Turkey  con- 
duct religious  services  will  be  best  described  by 
quoting  the  statement  of  an  eye-wiincss  of  one  of 
their  festivals :  "  The  ceremony  commenced  by  a 
procession,  consisting  of  the  Sheikh,  Imams,  Der 
vises,  and  peojile,  along  the  stx'cet.  many  of  them 
carrying  long  poles,  having  several  lamps  attached 
at  the  upper  end,  or  else  wooden  lanterns.  Al'ter 
they  had  entered  the  mosque,  the  Dervises,  about 
fifteen  in  number,  sat  down  cross-legged  on  matting, 
in  an  elliptic  circle,  and  the  people  stood  or  sat 
closely  round  them.  At  one  end  of  the  niosqne 
were  the  Sheikh,  Inuim,  and  moon-'shids  (or  singers 
of  poetry),  and  near  the  circle  sat  a  pl.-iyer  on  a  kind 
of  small  flute. 

"The  service  commenced  by  the  recital  of  a 
prayer  called  '  El-Fa'tlihah,'  in  a  slow,  solemn  chant, 
in  which  the  whole  assembly  joined.  After  a  few 
minutes'  silence  the  Dervises  began  their  special 
exercises,  termed  the  Zikr,  by  chanting,  in  a  slow 
measure  and  very  low  tone,  tlie  words,  '  La'  ila'ha, 
il'hi-llah'  (there  is  no  deity  but  God'i,  bowing  the 
head  and  body  twice  in  each  repetition  of  tlie  words; 
after  confliuiing  this  fcir  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
they  repeated  the  same  words  to  the  same  air  for 
about  an  equal  space  of  time,  but  in  a  quicker  mea- 
sure and  with  corresponding  quickened  motions ; 
during  this  the  moon-'shids  and  Imdm  sometimes 
sung  to  a  variation  of  the  same  air  portions  of 
an  ode  in  praise  generally  of  the  Prophet ; — the 
effect  of  the  soft  melody  of  this  ode,  contrasted  with 
the  hoarser  voices  of  the  Dervises,  was  at  times 
pleasing. 

"The  Dervises  then  repeated  the  same  words  to 
a  different  air,  beginning,  as  before,  in  a  slow  whis- 
jier,  raised  gradually  to  louder  tones,  with  veiy  rapid 
motions  of  the  head  and  body.  They  next  rose  on 
their  feet  in  a  circle,  repeating  the  same  words  in 
very  hoarse  tones,  laying  the  emphasis  chieliy  upon 
the  word  '  La' '  and  the  first  syllable  of  '  Allah,' 
which  were  uttered  with  great  vehemence ;  each 
turned  his  head  idternately  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left,  bending  also  the  body  at  the  re|ietition  of  these 
syllables.  The  rapidity  of  their  motions  and  ejacu- 
lations was  gradually  increased  until  they  becanu! 
apparently  frantic  with  excitement,  several  of  tluin 
jimq'ing  and  throwing  about  their  bodies  in  all  direc- 
tions; others,  overcome  with  their  intense  exertions, 
weiv!  panting  and  gas])ing  for  breath,  uttering  the 
most  unearthly  and  horrible  .sounds,  and  sinking 
down  from  exhaustion,  bathed  in  jiersiiiration.  The 
ipiickniws  of  their  motions  and  vehemence  of  their 
ejaculations  seemed  lo  be  regulated  in  some  measure 
by  the  chant  of  the  moon-'shids  and  Imam,  who 
lowered  their  voices   when   the  Dervises  began  to 
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appear  oxliaiisted,  and  urgsd  them  on  again  by  rais- 
ing tlieir  notes  after  tliey  were  somewhat  rested. 

"  During  these  performances,  one  of  the  spectators 
who  had  joined  the  circle  became  liiglily  excited, 
throwing  abont  his  arms  and  body,  looking  very 
wildly  upwards,  and  ejaculating  the  words,  '  Al'lah  ! 
Allah  !  la'  la'  la'  lah  !'  witli  extreme  vehemence.  In 
a  short  time  his  voice  became  extinct,  his  strength 
exhausted,  and  he  sank  down  on  the  floor  violently 
convulsed  and  foaming  at  the  mouth;  it  was  a  tit  of 
epilepsy,  and  he  was  considered  by  the  assembly  to 
be  possessed,  or  mflhoo's,  like  the  demoniacs  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament.  Such  occurrences 
ai'e  very  frequent  during  these  services. 

"  When  these  performances  had  lasted  about  two 
hours,  they  were  completely  suspended  for  some 
time,  the  actors  taking  coffee,  and  smoking;  and  tlie 
suddenness  with  whicli  they  subsided  from  the  high- 
est pitch  of  excitement  into  their  ordinary  dignified 
gravity  of  manner  was  very  remarkable.  After  a 
short  rest  they  resumed  the  Zikr,  and  continued  the 
same  frantic  per.''ormances  till  day-break.  They  are 
enabled  by  habit  to  persevere  in  these  exercises  a 
surprising  length  of  time  without  intermission.  We 
were  kept  sitting  up  nearly  all  night,  for  it  was  im- 
possible to  sleep  in  the  hearing  of  their  wild  groan- 
ings  and  bowlings." 

There  is  an  extraordin.iry  order  of  Dervishes  call- 
ed Mevlevi  (wliich  see),  or  dancing  Dervishes, 
wliose  religious  ceremonies  are  of  a  truly  singular 
kind,  consisting  of  a  series  of  rotatory  motions,  whicli 
are  said  to  symbolize  the  eternal  existence  of  the 
Divine  Being.  Tlie  members  of  this  order  belong 
chiefly  to  the  higher  class  of  Turks.  Another  class 
of  Dervishes,  called  RiifitUcs,  practise  ceremonies  of 
the  most  surprising  kind,  in  the  course  of  which  they 
lick  red-hot  swords,  cut  and  wound  themselves  with 
knives,  and  lacerate  their  bodies  until  they  sink  ex- 
hausted. There  is  a  degraded  class  of  Dervishes, 
called  Kuknders,  or  wandering  Dervishes,  wdio  are 
recognized  only  by  the  lowest  ranks  of  society,  and 
disowned  by  the  members  of  the  regular  confrater- 
nities. 

DESIGNATOR,  the  master  of  ceremonies  at 
funerals  among  the  ancient  Romans,  who  regulated 
the  order  of  procession,  and  made  all  proper  arrange- 
ments. He  was  consiilered  as  the  minister  of  the 
goddess  Libitwa,  who  presided  over  funerals. 

DESK,  the  name  usually  given  to  the  pulpit  in 
which  morning  and  evening  prayers  are  read  in  the 
Church  of  England.  Formerly  this  part  of  the  ser- 
vice was  performed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  choir  or 
chancel  near  the  altar,  and  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  till  the  reign  of  James  1.  that  the  convo- 
cation ordered  a  desk  to  be  provided  in  every  church, 
in  which  the  minister  might  read  the  service. 

.DESPERATI  (Lat.  desperate  men),  a  name  given 
to  the  early  Christians  by  their  enemies,  as  a  term  of 
reproach.  This  name  they  rejected  as  a  calumny, 
throwing  it  back  upon  their  enemies,  who  more  justly 


deserved  it.  Lactantius  says,  "  Those  who  set  a 
value  upon  their  faith,  and  will  not  deny  their  God, 
they  tirst  torment,  and  butcher  them  with  all  their 
might,  and  then  call  them  desperadoes,  because  they 
will  not  spare  their  own  bodies;  asif  any  thing  could 
be  more  desperate  than  to  torture  and  tear  in  pieces 
those  whom  you  cannot  but  know  to  be  innocent." 

DICSP(EN'.\,  a  surname  of  Aphrodite,  Deineter, 
and  Pti-^rp/toije. 

DESTINIES  (TiiK  Thkkk),  female  divinities 
among  the  ancient  Scandinavians,  bearing  the  names 
respectively  of  Urd.  the  Past,  Verdandi,  the  Pre- 
sent, and  S/.-uld,  the  Future.  They  are  rejiresented 
as  three  virgins,  who  are  contiimally  drawing  from 
a  spring  precious  water,  with  which  they  water  tlie 
Ash-Tree,  so  celebrated  in  Northern  Mythology  un- 
der the  name  of  Yggdh.^sil  (which  see).  This  wa- 
ter preserves  the  beauty  of  the  ash-tree's  foliage,  and 
after  having  refreshed  its  leaves  falls  back  again  to 
the  earth,  where  it  forms  the  dew  of  which  the  bees 
make  their  honey.  These  three  virgins  always  re- 
main under  the  ash  ;  and  it  is  they  who  disjiense  the 
days  and  ages  of  men.  Every  man  has  a  destiny 
a]ipropriated  to  himself,  wlio  determines  the  dura- 
tion and  events  of  his  life.  In  the  prose  Edda  the 
Destinies  are  termed  Nonix. 

DESTRUCTIONISTS.  See  Anniiiii..\tionists. 
DEUC.-VLION,  a  son  of  Prometheus  and  Cly- 
mene.  He  was  king  in  Plithia.  and  in  his  days  a 
flood  is  said  to  have  happened,  wliich  destroyed  the 
whole  human  race  except  himself  and  his  wife 
Pyrrha.  Ovid  gives  a  detailed  account  of  this  uni- 
ver.sal  deluge,  alleging  it  to  have  been  a  niiinifesta- 
tion  of  the  wrath  of  Ju)iiter  on  acciiimt  of  the  wick- 
edness of  man.  Deucalion  and  his  wife,  embarking 
in  a  small  vessel,  were  saved,  and  when  the  Hood 
abated,  they  landed  on  Moimt  Parna-ssus.  and  in  obe- 
dience to  the  orders  of  the  oracle  of  Themis  they 
threw  stones  behind  their  backs ;  those  which  were 
thrown  by  Deucalicm  being  changed  into  men,  and 
those  which  were  thrown  by  Pyrrha  becoming  wo- 
men. In  this  way  the  earth  is  said  to  have  been 
once  more  peopled.  See  Dioi.UGli  ^Tu.^ditions  of 
the). 

DEUTEREUOS,  one  of  the  assistants  to  the 
Pathiarch  (which  seei  of  the  Greek  church. 

DEUTEKO-CANONICAL  (Gr.  deiiteros,  .^econd, 
and  canonicos,  canonical),  an  epithet  applied  to  cer- 
tain books  of  Sacred  Scrijiture,  wliich  were  added  to 
the  canon  after  the  rest,  either  because  they  were  not 
written  till  alter  the  compilation  of  the  canon,  or  be- 
cause of  some  diuibt  whether  they  were  canonical  or 
not.  The  deutero-aniomcid  books  in  the  modern 
camm  are,  the  book  of  Esther,  eitlier  the  whole,  or 
at  least  the  seven  last  chapters  ;  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  ;  that  of  James,  and  that  of  Jude  ;  the 
second  epistle  of  Peter  ;  the  second  and  third  epis- 
tles of  John,  and  the  Hook  of  Revelation.  The  dc:i- 
tero-cunonind  parts  of  books  ai-e,  the  Hymn  of  the 
Three  Children ;    the  prayer  of  Azariah ;  the   his- 
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lories  of  Susamiah,  of  Bel  and  tlie  Dragon  ;  tlie  last 
chapter  of  Mark  ;  the  narrative  of  the  bloody  sweat ; 
tlie  appearance  of  the  angel  in  Luke  xxii.,  and  the 
liistory  of  tlie  adulterous  woman  in  John  viii.  See 
Bible. 

DEUTEROPOTMI,  a  name  given  by  the  Athe- 
nians to  such  as  had  been  thought  dead,  but  reco- 
vered after  tlie  funeral  rites.  These  persons  wore 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  temple  of  the  Eumenides, 
or  any  sacred  place,  until  they  had  been  emblema- 
tically born  again. 

DEUT1:R0SIS.    See  IIisuna. 

DE'VAS,  the  generic  rianie  for  gods  among  the 
Hindus.  Tliroughout  the  Vaidic  period  they  were 
mere  shapeless  and  colourless  abstractions.  Human 
properties,  it  is  true,  were  frequently  ascribed  to 
them ;  it  was  believed  that  even  gods  are  ultimately 
mortal,  and  can  only  purchase  an  exemption  from 
the  common  lot  by  drinking  of  tlie  potent  amrita, 
the  draught  of  immortality,  tliat  is,  the  soma  or 
milky  juice  of  the  muon-plaut,  the  asclepias  cickla  of 
botanists.  But  in  the  later  period,  when  Brahnian- 
isra  had  been  introduced,  the  Devas  became  more 
completely  humanised,  assumed  a  definite  shape  in 
the  imagination  of  the  worshipper,  and  exhibited  all 
the  ordinary  signs  of  individuality.  But  while  tliey 
were  acknowledged  and  worshipped  as  gods,  the 
D^vas  are  regarded,  in  the  ancient  Hindu  sacred 
books,  a^  inferior  to  the  One  Great  Spii'it,  wlio  is  the 
primal  source  of  being,  and  of  whom  tlic  Di5vas  wor- 
shipped by  the  undiscerning  multitude  are  no  more 
than  scintillations  of  his  majesty;  they  emanate 
from  him  who,  wlien  the  worlds  were  brought  into 
existence,  had  proceeded  to  create  the  "  guardians  of 
the  worlds."  Accordingly,  in  the  Isa-Upanishad,  a 
kind  of  pendant  to  the  second  Veda,  it  is  said,  "  This 
primal  mover  the  D^vas  even  cannot  overtake." 
But  Devas  are  worshipped,  though  inferior  to  Bralim, 
the  Supreme  Being,  in  order,  as  a  Hindu  writer  al- 
leges, that  men's  minds  may  be  composed  and  con- 
ducted by  degrees  to  the  essential  Unity.  The 
Miirtti,  or  one  person,  is  distributed  in  three  Dijvas, 
or,  in  other  words,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Shiva. 
The  Devas  have  their  dwelling  place  in  J/eru,  tlie 
local  heaven  of  the  Hindus.  They  .are  of  different 
degrees  of  rank,  some  of  tliem  being  superior,  and 
others  inferior.  The  Vedas  tlieniselves  distinguisli 
between  the  great  gods  and  tlie  less,  between  tlie 
young  gods  and  the  old.  Dcvcvs  or  Dewa^  are  also 
the  deities  of  the  Budliists,  whether  denoting  the 
divine  persons  on  the  earth,  or  in  the  celestial  re- 
gions above.  There  are  numberless  dwellings  of  the 
Dewas  in  the  Idkas  or  spheres  above  the  earth.  The 
following  account  of  the  Budiiist  Dewas  is  given  by 
Mr.  Hardy  in  his  'Manual  of  Budliism:'  "The 
ddwas  of  Budhisni  do  not  inliabit  the  dewa-lokas  ex- 
clusively, as  in  the  world  of  men  there  are  also  ddwas 
of  trees,  rocks,  and  the  elements.  They  resemble 
the  saints  of  the  Romanists,  or  the  kindred  dii  mi- 
riores  of  a  more  ancient  faitli,  as  they  are  beings  who 


were  once  men  but  are  now  reaping  the  reward  of 
their  prowess  or  virtue.  They  reside  in  a  place  of 
liappiness  ;  but  do  not  possess  the  higher  attributes 
of  divinity.  They  receive  birth  by  the  iipparitional 
form,  are  subject  to  various  passions,  and  in  size  are 
more  than  colossal.  Their  niunber  must  be  incal- 
culable by  the  numeration  of  mortals ;  as  many 
myriads  of  myriads  are  represented  as  being  present 
when  Gdt.ama  delivered  the  discourse  called  Maha  Sa- 
maya,  in  the  hall  of  Kiitagara,  near  his  native  city  of 
Kapilawastu.  When  the  acquisition  of  merit  in  pre- 
vious births  has  been  small,  the  ddwas  become 
subject  to  fear  ;is  they  approach  the  jieriod  in  which 
they  are  to  pass  into  some  other  mode  of  existence. 
Thus  Sekra  himself,  the  ruler  of  Tawutisa,  previous 
to  the  occasion  upon  which  he  heard  the  sacred  bana 
from  the  lips  of  Gdtama  (by  wbic'i  he  received  merit, 
and  thereby  a  prolongation  of  the  period  of  his 
reign),  beciime  greatly  sorrowful  v/hen  he  reflected 
that  he  was  about  to  leave  the  pleasures  he  had  so 
long  enjoyed.  But  the  dewas  who  possess  a  greater 
share  of  merit  are  free  from  fear,  as  they  know  that 
when  they  are  re-born  it  will  be  in  some  superior 
state  of  existence. 

"  The  functions  of  the  de»■a^  are  of  varied  charac- 
ter, and  in  some  instances  inconsistent  with  the 
powers  attributed  to  'the  three  gems.'  They  endea- 
vour to  prevent  the  acquirement  of  merit  by  those 
who  they  fear  will  supplant  them  in  the  possession 
of  the  various  pleasures  and  dignities  they  resjjec- 
tively  cnjoj'.  They  take  cognizance  of  the  actions 
of  mep,  as  wo  learn  from  the  legend  of  the  guardian 
deities.  They  sympathize  with  those  who  act  aright, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  nobleman  Wis.'ikha  ;  and  punish 
those  b)'  whom  they  themselves  are  injured,  or  those 
who  insult  and  persecute  the  faithful."     See  Dewa- 

LOKAS. 

DEVAT.\S,  gods  worsldpped  by  ordinary  Hin- 
dus, such  as  Rama,  Krishna,  Shiva,  Kali,  and  otln-rs. 

DEVERR.A.,  one  of  the  three  female  divinities 
whose  interposition  was  believed  by  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans to  defend  the  mother,  at  the  birth  of  a  child, 
from  Sylvanus,  the  goddess  of  forests  and  tieWs,  who 
was  thought  on  such  occasions  to  be  ever  meditating 
injury.  The  ceremonies  observed  in  honour  of  De- 
verra  were  curious.  The  night  after  a  child  was 
born,  three  men  walked  round  the  house ;  the  first 
struck  the  threshold  witli  an  axe,  the  second  gave  it 
a  blow  with  a  pestle,  and  the  third  swept  it  with  a 
broom.  The  other  two  goddesses  concerned  in  pro- 
tecting women  against  Sylvanus  were  Pihimmis  and 
Iiite.yciddMi. 

DEVIL.    See  Angels  (Evil). 

DEVIL-WORSHIP.  In  addition  to  what  has 
been  already  said  on  this  species  of  idolatry  under 
article  De.mon-Worsiiip,  it  may  be  remarked,  thai 
the  ancient  Hebrews  arc  distinctly  charged  with  this 
sin  in  Dent,  xxxii.  17,  "They  sacriticed  unto  devils, 
not  to  God."  In  later  times  they  spoke  of  all  false 
gods  as  devils,  inconsequence  of  the  liatred  which 
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lliey  bore  to  all  kiiuls  of  idolatry,  antl  we  iiml  them 
calling  the  chief  deity  of  the  Phceniciaiis  Bkelze- 
EUri  (which  see),  the  Prince  of  Devils. 

Among  the  aboriginal  races  of  Hindustan,  rem- 
nants of  which  are  still  to  be  found  in  what  are 
called  the  Hill-Tribes  inhabiting  the  forests  and 
mountain-fastnesses,  Devil- Worship  has  always  been 
widely  prevalent.  The  evil  spirits  among  these 
people  are  propitiated  by  means  of  bloody  sacriticcs 
and  frantic  dances.  In  Ceylon  tliis  kind  of  \,or- 
ship  is  mixed  up  with  Budhism.  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
and  shows  how  wide-spread  this  kind  of  superstition 
lias  once  been,  that  it  is  found  to  characterize  the 
SilAM.^NlSM  (which  see)  which  prevails  among  the 
Ugrian  races  of  Siberia,  and  the  Hill  Tribes  on  the 
south-western  frontier  of  China,  the  chief  objects  of 
Shamanite  worship  being  demons,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  cruel,  revengeful,  and  capricious,  and  are 
worshipped  by  bloody  sacrifices  and  wild  dances. 
The  officiating  magician  or  priest-«xcites  himself  to 
frenzy,  and  then  pretends,  or  supposes  liimself,  to  be 
possessed  by  the  demon  to  which  wor.ship  is  being 
oifered ;  and  after  the  rites  are  concluded,  he  com- 
municates to  those  who  consult  him  the  informa- 
tion he  has  received.  The  demonolatry  practised 
in  India,  by  the  more  primitive  Dravidian  tribes, 
is  not  only  similar  to  this  but  the  same.  Nothing 
strikes  the  Cliristian  mind  more  deeply  in  surveying 
the  superstitions  of  India  than  the  worship  so  gen- 
erally, and  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  universally  paid 
by  all  the  lower  castes  of  Hindus,  to  evil  spirits. 
The  following  aitecting  description  of  the  state  of 
matters  in  this  respect  in  Southern  India  is  from  the 
pen  of  an  intelligent  gentleman  long  resident  in  (hat 
quarter  :  "  In  the  district  of  Canara,  on  tlie  coast  of 
Malabar,  these  evil  spirits  are  worshipped  by  all 
classes  of  Hindoos  except  the  Brahmins.  Some  of 
the  Soodras  make  offerings  also  to  the  temples  of 
the  Hindoo  gods,  but  their  w'orship  is  chiefly  directed 
to  the  evil  spirits,  those  called  Stiliis,  which  are  to 
be  found  in  every  village,  nay,  almost  in  every  iicld. 
To  the  caste  of  slaves,  which,  in  the  estimation  of 
their  countrymen,  is  the  lowest  and  most  degraded  of 
all  castes,  is  attributed  the  power  of  causing  an  evil 
spirit  to  enter  into  a  man,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in 
the  language  of  the  country,  to  '  let  loose  an  e\'il 
spirit'  upon  him.  On  the  occurrence  of  any  misfor- 
tune, they  frequently  attribute  it  to  this,  and  sup- 
pose that  it  has  been  at  the  instigation  of  some  ene- 
my that  the  evil  spirit  has  visited  them,  to  preser\e 
their  houses  and  persons  from  which,  charms  are  in 
general  use.  Petitions  are  frequently  lodged  before 
the  magistrates,  soliciting  them  to  issue  orders  for  the 
withdrawing  of  these  evil  spirit.s,  and  to  puni.sh  the 
persons  charged  with  ha\ing  instigated  and  procured 
their  visitation.  The  ordinary  method  used  to  re- 
move the  active  cause  of  their  calamities,  is  to  em- 
ploy an  exorcist,  who  also  generally  belongs  to  the 
slave  caste.  The  exorcist  having  come  to  the  house 
from  wliich  he  is  employed  to  expel  the  evil  .spirit. 


accompanied  by  nnisicians  beating  tom-toms,  or  na- 
tive drums,  commences  his  operations  with  groans, 
sij;hs,  and  mntterings,  followed  by  low  moanings. 
He  gradually  raises  liis  voice,  and  utters  witli  rapi- 
dity, and  in  a  peculiar  unearthly  tone  of  voice,  cer- 
tain cliarnis,  trembling  violently  all  the  while,  and 
moving  his  body  backwards  and  forwards.  The 
drum-beaters  act  in  harmony  with  tl'.e  motions  of  the 
exorcist,  beating  more  loudly  and  rajiidly  as  his  ex- 
citement increases.  In  consequence  of  the  supposed 
power  of  sorcery  in  the  sla\cs,  they  frequeiuly  in- 
spire the  superior  castes  with  terror ;  and  it  is  a  sin- 
gidar  retribtition,  that  these  degraded  beings  thus 
enthral,  by  the  terrors  of  superstition,  those  who  hold 
their  persons  in  bondage.  A  case  of  great  atrocity 
occtn-red  a  few  years  ago  in  the  district  of  Malabar, 
in  which  some  Nairs,  who  are  th.e  landowners  and 
gentry  of  that  country,  conspired  and  mmdered  a 
number  of  slaves,  whom  they  suspected  of  sorcery. 
After  much  laborious  investigation,  the  crime  was 
brought  home  to  them,  and  they  were  tried  and  con- 
victed. 

"  The  evil  s]iirit.s  are  worshijiped  niuler  the  form 
of,  and  the  idols  represent,  sometimes  the  simple 
tigiu'e  of  a  man  or  woman  clothed  in  coloured  gar- 
ments ;  at  others,  under  the  horrible  looking  form  of 
a  man,  from  whose  mouth  issue  two  hirge  tusks, 
whose  head  is  covered  with  snakes  instead  of  hair, 
and  who  holds  a  sword  in  his  hand  ;  at  others,  under 
the  form  of  a  hog  or  a  bullock,  or  a  man  with  a  bul- 
lock's head. 

"  Such  are  the  demons  to  wliom,  in  that  unhappy 
country,  is  given  the  wor?hip  and  honour  due  to  the 
Eteruiil.  The  district  of  Malabar  was  ceded  to  the 
British  government  by  Tippoo  Sultan  in  1702.  Since 
then  many  years  have  passed,  and  no  attempt 
has  yet  been  made  to  dispel  the  moral  darkness  in 
which  it  is  involved.  A  generation  of  men  born 
since  tliat  time,  under  a  Christian  government  and 
dominion,  have  already  advanced  far  on  the  road  to 
eternity,  and  yet  no  voice  is  to  be  heai-d  proclaiming 
to  them  the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy,  and  calling 
them  to  repentance.  In  every  place  the  cry  of 
'Rama,  Rama!'  'Nairain,  Nairaiii !'  is  0|ienly  and 
loudly  repeated ;  but  no  where  is  to  be  heard  the 
glorious  name  of  Jesus,  the  only  name  given  unto 
men  whereby  we  must  be  saved. 

"  The  otierings  made  by  the  ])('0])le  to  the  evil 
spirits,  consist  of  boiled  rice,  plantains  and  cocoa 
nuts.  The  management  of  the  devil  temples  is  gen- 
erally vested  in  the  licad  of  the  prir.cipal  Soodra 
family  in  the  village.  Tlie  jewels  of  the  idol  are 
kept  in  his  possession,  and  he  arranges  and  directs 
the  performance  of  the  feasts,  which  are  held  on  stated 
occasions.  The  temple  is  con.sidercd  village  I'ro- 
perty;  each  family  claims  an  interest  in  it,  and  five 
or  six  of  the  chief  families  have  a  hereditary  right  in 
superintendhig  its  concerns. 

''  On  the  feast  d.ays  cocoa-nuts,  betel-nut,  and 
flowers  taken  from  before  the  idol,  and   which  are 
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therefore  oonsiili;red  to  be  consecrated,  are  presented 
by  the  officiating  priest  to  the  heads  of  those  fami- 
lies in  succession,  according  to  their  rank,  and  on 
these  occasions  their  family  pride  is  exliibitetl  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  by  tlie  frequent  disputes  tliat 
occur  regarding  tlieir  rank.  Actions  of  damage  are 
often  tiled  in  the  courts  of  law  on  account  of  alleged 
injuries  on  this  head.  There  is  a  hereditary  office 
of  priest  attached  to  these  temples,  the  holder  of 
which  is  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  the  evil  spirit 
on  the  day  of  tlie  feast.  On  th.se  occasions  he  holds 
in  his  hand  a  drawn  sword,  wliich  he  waves  about  in 
all  directions ;  his  liair  is  long  aud  loose ;  lie  be- 
comes convulsed,  trembles  and  shakes,  and  jumps 
about,  and  at  times  is  held  by  the  bystanders  by  a 
rope  like  an  infuriated  wild  beast. 

"  The  temples  generally  consist  of  an  inclosed 
room  in  which  the  idol  is  placed,  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  verandahs,  the  walls  of  which  are  made  of 
planks  of  wood,  with  open  spaces  between  the 
planks ;  the  whole  is  covered  with  a  thatched  or 
tiled  pent-roof,  and  soraetinies  surrounded  by  an 
outer  wall  inclosing  a  piece  of  ground  round  the 
temple.  Attac'.ied  to  some  of  the  larger  temples  is 
a  painted  wooden  figure  of  the  demon,  riding  on  a 
horse,  or  on  a  royal  tiger,  mounted  on  a  platform 
cart  with  wheels,  which  is  drawn  a  short  distance  by 
the  villagers  on  tlie  principal  feast  days.  These  are 
honoured  as  the  chiefs  of  e\  il  spirits,  and  are  repre- 
sented with  a  higher  royal  tiara  on  their  head,  and 
a  sword  in  their  hand. 

'•  Around  the  temples  there  are  generally  some 
old  spreading  banian  trees,  which,  to  the  natural  eye, 
gives  a  pleasing  and  picturesque  appearance  to  the 
spot,  but,  in  beholding  them  a  contemplative  Chris- 
tian mind  is  pained  by  the  reflection,  that  tlieir  ap- 
pearance, which  denotes  their  antiquity,  declares,  at 
the  same  time,  the  length  of  time  Jehovah  has  been 
dishonoured,  and  the  firm  hold  idolatry  has  over 
those  who  practise  it  there.  The  evil  spirits  are 
frequently  worshipped  on  the  top  of  liills  and  in 
dense  groves,  the  trees  in  whicli  are  so  high  and  so 
closely  planted  together  as  to  cause  a  darkness  and 
deep  gloom,  which  creates  in  the  beholder  a  feeling 
of  awe.  There  are  in  the  district  of  Canara  alto- 
gether four  thousand  and  forty-one  temples  dedicated 
to  evil  spirits,  and  three  thousand  si.v  hundred  and 
eighty-two  other  places  of  Hindoo  worship." 

The  Yk/adi  (which  see),  a  people  which  are  found 
in  the  countries  lying  between  Persia  and  the  norlh 
of  Syria,  as  well  as  throughout  various  pans  of  Sy- 
ria, have  been  accused  by  some  writers  of  adoring 
the  devil.  This,  however,  is  denied  by  others  ;  but 
one  thing  is  certain,  that  they  cannot  bear  to  speak 
of  Satan,  nor  (!ven  to  hear  his  nauie  mentioned. 

'dIOVOTKD  things.  Sec  Anathkm.xta, 
('(iuhan. 

DICVOUT,  a  name  given  by  the  Jews  to  I'ltosn- 
i.YTKS  (which  see)  of  the  Gate.  Under  this  desig- 
nation they  are  mentioned  in  Acts  x.  2  and  xvii.  14. 


DKWAL.\S,  the  name  given  to  temples  in  Cey 
Ion  in  which  the  Brahmanical  deities  are  worshipped. 
The  otRciating  priests  in  the  Dewalas  are  called 
Kiipuwai,  who  wear  no  particidar  costume,  and  are 
[leruiitted  to  many.  They  use  the  Sanskrit  lan- 
guage in  their  service,  thougli  they  themselves  do 
not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  words,  but  repeat 
them  from  memory.  Entrance  to  the  Dewalas  is 
forbidden  to  Europeans.  Mr.  Hardy  says,  "  that  in 
the  sanctum  are  the  armlets  or  foot-rings  of  Pattiiie. 
or  the  weapons  of  the  other  deities,  with  a  painted 
screen  before  them ;  but  there  are  no  images,  or 
none  that  are  permanenlly  placed;  in  some  of  the 
ceremonies  temjiorarv  images  are  made  of  rice,  or  of 
some  other  material  equally  perishable." 

DKWA-LOKAS,  the  six  celestial  worlds  which 
the  Budliists  believe  to  be  situated  between  the  earlh 
aud  the  Brahma-Lokas.  In  these  worlds,  where 
there  are  numberless  mansions  inhabited  by  the 
DicVAS  (which  Hf),  perfect  happiness  is  enjoyed. 
Tlie  Hindu  Pariinas  teach  that  there  are  seven  Lokas 
or  s|iheres  above  the  earth. 

DEAYl,  the  female  of  a  Budhist  Deva  (which 
see). 

DHARMA,  virtue  in  the  ancient  Vedanta  sys- 
'tem  of  the  Sanskrit  iihilosophy.     The  Purva  Mi- 
mansa,  or  first  division  of  the  Vedanta,  is  strong  in 
praise  of  dharnia. 

DI1ARMM.4,  the  teachings  of  Gotania  Biidlia, 
or  the  system  of  truth  among  the  Budliists.  It  is  one 
of  the  three  gems  or  great  treasures  which  they  jirize 
above  all  other  objects.  Mr.  Spence  Hardy,  in  his 
'  Eastern  Monachisni,'  thus  describes  the  Dharmnia, 
"  The  different  portions  of  the  Dharmma,  when 
collected  together,  were  divided  into  two  principal 
classes,  called  Suttdiii  and  Abliidhamm.<ni.  These 
two  classes  are  again  divided  into  three  collections, 
called  respectively  in  Singhalese:  —  1.  Winaya, 
or  disciphne.  2.  Siitra,  or  discourses.  3.  Abhid- 
harmnia,  or  pre-eminent  truths.  The  three  collec- 
tions are  called  in  Pali,  Pitakattayan,  from  pitakan, 
a  chest  or  basket,  and  t^yo,  three ;  or  in  Singhalese, 
Tunpitaka.  A  Glossary  and  a  Commentary  on  the 
whole  of  the  Pitakas  were  written  by  Budhagosha, 
about  the  yeaV  A.  D.  420.  Tliey  are  called  in  I'ali, 
Atthakatha,  or  in  Singhalese,  Atiiw^wa.  The  Rev. 
1).  J.  Gogerly  lias  in  his  possession  a  copy  of  the 
whole  of  the  sacred  text,  'and  the  principal  of  the 
ancient  eoniments,  which,  however,  form  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  comments  (hat  may  exist.'  As  thia 
gentleman  resided  in  183u,  and  some  subsequent 
years,  at  Dondra,  near  which  place  the  most  learned 
of  the  priests  in  the  maritime  provinces  in  Ceylon 
are  found,  he  had  admirable  facilities  for  securing  a 
correct  copy  of  the  Pitakas.  Mr.  Tumour  stales 
that  the  Pali  version  of  the  three  Pitakas  consists  of 
about  4,,500  leaves,  which  would  constitute  seven  or 
eight  volumes  of  the  ordinary  size,  though  the  various 
sections  are  bound  up  in  diflerent  forms  for  tiie  con- 
venience of  reference."     The  Dharmma  is  literally 
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Ivorsliipped,  and  tlie  books  are  usually  kept  wrapped 
up  with  the  utmost  care  in  cloth.  Whenever  the 
Budhists  speak  of  tliese  sacred  books,  they  add  an 
epithet  of  honour.  Sometimes  they  are  placed  upon 
a  kind  of  rude  altar  by  the  road-side,  that  those  who 
pass  by  may  put  money  upon  it  in  order  to  obtain 
merit.  The  Dharmma  is  considered  as  perfect,  hav- 
ing nothing  superfluous  and  nothing  wanting.  See 
B.A.NA. 

DHYAN.\,  a  state  of  abstract  meditation  incul- 
cated upon  Budhist  ascetics,  and  which  they  believe 
leads  to  the  entire  destruction  of  all  cleaving  to 
existence. 

DIABATHKRI.V,  a  sacrilice  which  the  kings  of 
Sparta  ofi'ered  to  Zeus  and  Athena,  when  they  had 
led  their  army  beyond  the  frontiers  of  L.acedi'mon. 
If  the  victims  were  unfavourable,  they  disbanded  the 
Army  and  returned  home. 

DIAC.ENISMUS  (Gr.  Dm,  through,  and  lOiino.^ 
new),  a  name  formerly  given  by  the  Greek  clun-ch 
to  the  week  after  Easter,  as  being  the  Kenovation  or 
first  week  of  the  festival  of  our  Saviour's  resin-rec- 
tion  or  restoration  to  life.  On  the  fifth  day  of  that 
week,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  along  with 
tlie  bishops  and  principal  clergy,  were  wont  to  re- 
pair to  the  palace,  where  the  Emperor  received  them 
seated  on  his  tin-one.  The  Patriarch  commenced 
the  ceremony  of  the  day  by  perfuming  the  Emperor 
with  incense,  then  blessed  him,  and  saluted  him  with 
a  kiss  on  the  mouth.  The  bishops  and  other  eccle- 
siastics then  kissed  the  Emperor's  hand  and  cheek. 
This  ceremony  has  long  since  been  discontinued. 

DIACONATE  {Gi\  Diacoiios,  a  deacon),  the  of- 
fice or  order  of  a  Deacon  (which  see). 

DIACONI  (Gr.  ministers),  the  teachers  or  priests 
among  the  Catharist.?  (which  see)  of  the  twelfth 
century.    All  of  them  were  held  in  great  veneration. 

Dr.\CONI  KEGIONARII  (Lat.  district  deacons). 
The  cardinals,  who  now  compose  the  ecclesiastical 
synod  at  Rome,  were  originally  nothing  more  than 
deacons  to  whom  the  care  of  distributing  alms  to  the 
poor  of  the  several  districts  of  Rome  was  intrusted. 
Henoo  the  naine  of  Diaconi  Regionaril,  ndiich  was 
afterwards  exchanged  for  that  of  Cardinals  (which 
see). 

DIACONICON,  the  .sanctuary  or  Bema  (which 
see),  of  Christian  churches  in  earlv  times. 

DIACONICUM   MAGNUM.  "  See  Cei.meli.\r- 

CHIUM. 

DIACONICUM  MINUS,  the  inner  vestry  of 
early  Christian  churches,  to  which  the  deacons 
brought  the  vestments  and  utensils  belonging  to  the 
altar,  out  of  the  Diiiconicum  Magnum,  to  be  ready 
for  Divine  service.  Here  the  priests  put  on  their 
robes  in  which  they  used  to  officiate,  and  to  this 
apartment  they  retm-ned  when  the  public  service 
was  ended,  that  they  might  engage  in  private  devo- 
tion. Tlie  charge  of  this  place  was  committed  to 
the  deacons.     It  received  also  the  name  of  Sceuo- 

fUVLACIUJI. 


DIACONISS-'E.     See  Deaconesse.s. 

DIACONOFTSCHINS,  a  sect  of  Raskolniks 
(which  see),  or  Dissenters  from  the  Rusno-Greeh 
Ciiiirch.  They  derived  their  name  from  the  diuconos 
or  deacon  Alexander  their  founder.  He  belonged 
to  the  church  at  Veska,  but  ,-eparated  from  it  in 
1706,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  which  had  arisen 
relative  to  some  ecclesiastical  ceremonies. 

DIADEM.     See  Grown. 

DIAH,  the  law  of  retaliation  among  the  Moham- 
medans. When  a  murder  has  been  C(unmitted,  the 
nearest  relative  of  the  murdered  person  may  claim 
the  price  of  blood  from  the  murderer — an  evident 
imitation  of  the  law  of  Moses.  The  words  of  the 
Koran  on  the  subject  of  Diah  are  the.se  :  "  Retalia- 
tion is  commanded  you  in  cases  of  murder,  a  freeman 
for  a  freeman,  a  slave  for  a  slave,  and  a  woman  for  a 
woman.  But  he  who  shall  jiardon  a  murderer  shall 
obtain  mercy  from  God;  and  when  a  man  shall  base 
pardoned  a  mm-derer,  he  shall  no  longer  have  it  in 
his  power  to  exact  retaliation  from  him." 

DIAMASTIGOSIS  (Gr.  dia,  through,  and  mas- 
tix,  a  scourge),  a  solemnity  anciently  observed  at 
Sjiarta  during  the  festival  held  in  honour  of  Artemis 
Orthhi.  On  this  occasion  S|iarfan  youths  were 
scom-ged  at  the  altar  of  the  goddess,  until  the  blood 
gushed  from  the  wounds  made  by  the  scourge  and 
covered  the  altar.  Pausania.?  explains  the  origin  of 
tliis  custom  to  have  been  that  Artemis  demanded 
human  sacrifices  in  expiation  of  the  pollution  which 
her  altar  had  sustained  by  tlie  shedding  of  blood  in 
her  temple,  and  that  Lycurgus  afterwards  substi- 
tuted the  diammtigosis  for  human  sacrifices,  with  the 
additional  design  of  training  the  Spartan  youth  to 
the  habit  of  patiently  cndm-ing  pain  and  suffering. 
It  was  accordingly  regarded  as  a  highly  honourable 
di'afh  to  fall  under  the  lash  at  the  festival  of  Arte- 
ini-t. 

DIANA,  an  ancient  Italian  goddess,  identical  with 
the  Arte.mi.si  (which  see)  of  the  Greeks,  and  re- 
garded as  representing  the  moon.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  and  the  sister  of 
-Apollo.  Her  birth-place  was  the  island  of  Delos  in 
the  ^gean  sea ;  hence  she  received  the  name  of 
Delia.  She  was  called  Diana  on  earth,  Luna  in 
heaven,  and  Hecate  in  the  infernal  regions.  Hesiod, 
however,  describes  these  as  three  distinct  goddesses. 
The  Roman  goddess  Diana  seems  to  have  been  first 
worshipped  on  the  Aventine  hill,  in  the  time  of  Ser- 
\ius  Tullius,  and  as  she  was  the  guardian  of  slaves, 
the  day  on  which  the  temple  was  dedicated  was  held 
as  a  festival  by  slaves  of  both  sexes,  and  was  usually 
termed  the  day  of  the  slaves.  Diana  seems  to  have 
been  worshi)iped  at  Rome  chiefly  by  the  lower  class 
uf  the  connnunity,  who  were  wont  to  assemble  every 
year  on  the  Aventine,  and  offer  sacrilices  in  her 
iionour.  According  to  \'arro,  she  was  originally  a 
Sabine  goddess.  The  goddess  bearing  the  name  of 
Diana,  who  was  worsliipped  at  Kphesus,  differed 
from  the  goddess  who  was  worshipped  at  Rome,  ana 
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corresptiiided  rather  to  the  Cyhele  than  to  the  Arte- 
mi»  of  tlie  Greeks.  She  is  generally  represented 
with  a  great  number  of  breasts,  thus  evidently  sym- 
bolizing the  principle  of  fertility,  the  frtiilful  mother 
of  all  things.  The  Epliesian  temple  of  Diana  was 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  bnt  its  great  jjlory 
was  the  image  which  fell  down  from  Jupiter,  as  we 
find  noticed  in  Acts  xix.  35.  This  image,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  black  conical  stone,  pro- 
bably of  meteoric  origin,  was  worshipped  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Ephesus.  The  following  description 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  magnificent  Kplic.sian 
temple. 

"  The  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  was,  as  has 
been  already  remarked,  con:;idered  one  of  the  sevesi 
wonders  of  the  world.  This  magnificent  edifice,  of 
which  accounts  have  been  handed  down  to  us  in  the 
writings  of  Pliny  and  Virruvius,  occupied  220  years 
in  building.  It  was  erected  oii  the  site  of  that  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  Eratosthenes  on  the  day  of 
Alexander's  birth,  and  surpassed  its  preilecessor  in 
splendour;  the  cost  of  the  work  was  defrayed  by  the 
contributions  of  all  the  Asiatic  states,  and  so  im- 
mense was  the  quantity  of  stone  used  in  the  build- 
ing, that  the  quarries  of  the  country  are  said  to  have 
been  nearly  exhausted  by  it.  It  was  of  the  Ionic 
order,  and  surrounded  by  a  double  range  of  eolunnis 
sixty  feet  high,  thirty-six  of  which  were  adunied 
with  sculpture,  by  Scopas,  one  of  the  most  enunent 
artists  of  antiquity.  The  architect  of  the  first  tem- 
ple was  Ctesiphon ;  of  the  second,  Denocrates  or 
Chereinocrates.  Twenty -seven  kings  contributed 
sculptured  pillars  to  this  magnificent  edifice,  and  the 
altar  was  one  of  the  master-pieces  of  Praxiteles. 
The  length  of  this  temple  was  425  feet,  and  its 
breadth  220  feet;  so  that  there  are  many  cathedrals 
in  England  superior  in  dimensions  to  this  famous 
building.  Till  the  time  of  Tiberius  it  had  cnjuyed 
the  privilege  of  an  asylum,  which  had  gradiudly  in- 
creased till  it  took  in  the  greater  part  of  the  city, 
but  that  prince  finding  the  privilege  abused  rescinded 
it,  and  declared  that  even  the  altar  should  not  ser\e 
as  a  sanctuary  to  criminals. 

'•  The  priests  of  the  Ephesian  Diana  were  held  in 
great  esteem,  but  their  condition  was  far  from  en\i- 
able,  for  they  were  not  only  mutilated  in  honour  of 
their  goddess,  (another  proof  identifying  the  Artemis 
of  Ephesus  with  Cybcle,)  but  they  were  restricted  to 
a  severe  diet  and  prohibited  from  entering  any  pri- 
vate house ;  they  were  called  Estiatores,  and  must 
have  been  a  wealthy  body,  for  they  sent  a  statue  of 
gold  to  Artemidorus,  who  pleaded  their  cause  at 
Kome,  and  rescued  their  property  out  of  the  bands 
of  the  farmers  of  the  public  revenues,  who  had  seized 
upon  them.  Once  in  the  year  was  there  a  public 
festival  held  hi  honour  of  the  goddess  in  the  city  of 
Ephesus,  and  to  tliis  festival  all  the  lonians  who 
could  do  so,  made  a  point  of  repairing  with  their 
wives  and  children,  bringing  with  them  not  only 
costly  oli'eriiigs  to  Diana,  but  also  rich  presents  for 


the  Estiatores."  In  Acts  xix.  24,  silver  shrinos  foi 
Diana  are  spoken  of.  These  are  said  by  Cliry.-os- 
tom  to  have  been  siv.all  boxes  or  chests  wrought  into 
the  form  of  models  of  the  temple,  with  an  image  of 
the  goddess  within.  This  ex|)lanaliijn  is  shown  to 
be  correct  by  the  representations  on  the  Ephesian 
coins. 

DIAPSALMA,  a  mode  of  singing  adopted  occa- 
sionally in  the  Christian  churches  in  early  times. 
The  priests  according  to  this  practice  led  the  psal- 
mody, and  the  people  sung  responses. 

DI.\SIA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Zats,  suriiamed 
MeiUchius,  celebrated  at  jVthens  outside  the  eitv. 
It  was  observed  by  all  classes,  the  wealthy  sacrific- 
ing animals,  while  the  poor  ofl'ered  such  gifts  as 
their  means  allowed.  This  festival,  which  was  ob- 
served with  feastings  and  rejoicings,  was  held  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  month  .\iithcsterion. 

DIATAXEIS  (Gr.  ordinances),  the  word  used  bv 
the  author  of  the  Apostolic.\l  Constitutions 
(which  see),  to  denote  the  forms  and  orders  of  wor- 
ship in  the  early  Christian  church. 

D1C.A.I0PHYLAX  (Gr.  dkaios,  just,  and  phylax, 
a  keeper),  an  officer  in  the  Greek  church  who  takes 
care  of  the  church's  title  and  her  charters. 

DICE  (Gr.  justice),  a  goddess  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Themis.  She  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  Wokje  (which  sae)  ;  and  He- 
siod  represented  her  as  approaching  the  throne  of 
Zeus  with  tears  and  lamentations  whenever  a  jud  e 
was  guilty  of  injustice. 

DICT.'EUS,  a  surname  of  Zeus,  derived  from 
Mount  Diete  in  Crete,  where  he  had  a  leinple. 

DICTATES  OP  iilLDEBRA.N'D.  See  Uome 
(Church  of). 

DICTYNN-\  (Gr.  dlciyon,  a  net),  a  surname  of 
Arteiiu'f:,  as  being  the  goddess  of  hunting. 

DICTYNNIA,  a  festival  celebrated  in  honour  ot 
Aficiiiis  at  Cydonia  in  Crete.  Little  is  known  con- 
cerning it,  except  that  it  was  accompanied  with  sa 
crifices. 

DIDYMiEUS,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  from  the 
double  light  which  he  imparted  to  mankind ;  the  one 
directly  and  immediately  from  himself,  coiu-idcred  as 
the  sun,  the  other  by  refiection,  as  the  moon. 

DIESPITER.     See  Jui'itek. 

DIFP-AREATIO  (Lat.  dis,  asunder,  and  far, 
wheat),  a  religious  ceremony  among  the  ancient  Ito- 
nuuis,  by  which  alone  a  marriage  could  be  dissolved 
which  had  been  contracted  by  Co.M'WlvKK.lTlo 
(which  see),  the  most  solemn  marriage  ceremony  in 
the  earlier  periods  of  the  Koman  history.     See  Dl- 

VOKIK. 

DUi.VMY  (Gr.  <■/''-•■,  twice,  and  r/anico,  to  many). 
The  point  was  much  di.'jiuted  in  (he  ancient  Chris- 
tian church,  whether  second  marriages  were  lawful 
or  otherwise,  I'articularly  in  consequence  of  the 
strong  opinions  held  by  the  Noratians  and  j\luiila- 
nists,  who  denounced  such  marriages  as  unlawful. 
This  opinion  was  also  maintained  by  several  co!.Ui.lla. 
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Tlie  laity  were  afterwards  peniiitted  to  contract  sec- 
ond marriages,  while  tlie  prnliibition  still  rested  upon 
the  clergy.  The  introduction  of  the  law  of  celibacy, 
liowever,  rendered  this  restriction,  in  so  far  as  the 
clergy  were  concenied,  altogether  useless. 

DIGGERS,  a  term  of  reproach  applied  to  the 
VV.iLDENSES  (which  see)  because  in  consequence  of 
the  severe  persecution  to  wliich  they  were  exposed, 
they  were  under  the  necessity  of  digging  for  them- 
selves caverns  in  whicli  they  might  safely  worship 
God. 

DIGNITARY,  a  tei-m  used  in  England  to  denote 
one  wlio  holds  cathedral  or  other  preferment  to  which 
jurisdiction  is  annexed. 

DII  (Lat.  gods).     See  Mythology. 

DIIPOLEL\,  a  festival  of  great  antiquity,  cele- 
brated annually  in  honour  of  Zeivi  on  the  Acropolis 
of  Athens.  An  ox  wajs  sacrificed  on  this  occasion, 
but  in  a  peculiar  manner.  Barley  mixed  with  wlieat 
was  laid  upon  the  altar  of  Zeus,  and  the  ox  which 
was  destined  to  be  sacrificed  was  allowed  to  eat  a 
portion  of  it ;  but  while  the  animal  was  thus  en- 
gaged, one  of  the  priests,  who  received  the  title  of 
Boiiphonos,  or  ox-murderer,  seized  an  axe,  killed  the 
ox,  and  ran  away.  The  other  priests,  pretending  to 
be  ignorant  who  had  committed  the  fatal  act,  sum- 
moned the  axe  with  which  the  deed  had  been  done, 
and  declared  it  guilty  of  murder.  This  strange  cere- 
mony is  said  to  have  arisen  from  an  ox  having  on 
one  occasion  de\'oured  the  cakes  offered  at  the  cele- 
bration of  the  DiONYSiA  (which  s(!e),  thus  can-ying 
us  back  for  the  origin  of  the  DiipoUia  to  a  time 
when  the  fruits  of  the  ground  were  offered  instead 
of  animal  saoritices.  Porphyry  informs  us,  that 
three  Athenian  families  claimed  the  privilege  of  tak- 
ing a  part  in  this  ancient  festival,  one  by  leading  tlie 
ox  to  the  altar,  a  second  by  knocking  it  down,  and  a 
third  by  killing  it,  all  of  which  functions  were  reck- 
oned peculiarly  honourable. 

DIMESSES,  an  order  of  nuns,  consisting  of  young 
maids  and  widows,  founded  in  the  state  of  Venice  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  originator  of  this  order 
was  Dejanata  Valmarana,  the  wife  of  a  civilian  of 
Verona;  and  the  rules  for  their  direction  were  laid 
down  in  1584  by  Anthony  Pagani.  a  Franciscan. 
Three  years'  probation  was  required  before  entrance 
could  be  obtained  into  the  order.  The  habit  which 
the  nuns  wore  was  either  of  black  or  brown  woollen, 
as  they  chose. 

DlillNUTOS,  a  name  used  to  denote  those  per- 
sons whose  confessions  before  the  Inquisition  were 
defective  and  imperfect.  There  are  three  kinds  of 
Diminuto.i,  who  as  such  were  condemned  to  die. 
(1.)  Those  who  having  accused  themselves  after 
being  imprisoned,  or  at  least  before  sentence  of 
condemnation  had  passed  upon  them,  had  conse- 
quently sufficient  time  to  examine  themselves  and 
make  a  complete  declaration.  (2.)  Those  who  did 
not  confess  till  after  sentence  of  condemnation 
had   passed   upon    them.     These   were  put   to  the 


torture  in  order  thereby  to  force  them  to  comjilete 
their  confessions,  and  thereby  save  their  lives.  This 
second  kind  of  diminutos  were  allowed  time  to  an- 
swer what  was  required  of  them  till  the  Friday  im- 
mediately preceding  the  Auto  da  Fe.  (3.)  Those 
who  did  not  make  a  confession  until  they  were  given 
up  to  the  confessors.  These  were  never  aftcrwai'ds 
put  to  the  torture,  and  could  only  be  delivered  from 
death  by  naming  ,all  their  accomplices  without  a 
single  exception.     See  INQUISITION.    ' 

DIMISSORY  LETTERS,  also  caUed  Cano.nioal 
Letters  (which  see).  In  the  Church  of  England 
Diim'ssory  Letters  are  those  which  are  given  by  a 
bishop  to  a  candidate  for  holy  orders,  having  a  title 
in  his  diocese,  directed  to  some  other  bishop,  and 
authorizii>g  the  bearer  to  be  ordained  by  him. 
Wien  a  person  produces  letters  of  ordination  con- 
ferred by  any  other  than  his  own  diocesan,  he  nnist 
at  the  same  time  produce  the  letters  dimissory  given 
by  his  own  bishop. 
"dIMOERITES.     See  .\pollixarians. 

DIN  (Arab,  practice),  the  second  of  the  two  parts 
hito  which  Islomimn  or  the  Mohauunedan  .M'stem  is 
divided,  faith  and  practice.  The  din  or  piactice 
consists  of,  1.  Prayers  and  purifications.  2.  Alms. 
,3.  Fasting ;  and  4.  The  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

DINA  CHARIYAWA,"a  manual  of  Daily  Ob- 
servances to  be  attended  to  by  the  Budhist  priests  in 
Ceylon.  Mr.  Hardy,  in  his  '  Eastern  Monachism,' 
gives  a  translation  of  this  production,  and  to  give 
the  reader  an  idea  of  its  contents,  we  extract  a  pas- 
sage containing  the  principal  duties  incumbent  ujxiu 
the  priest :  "  He  who,  with  a  firm  faith,  believes  m 
the  religion  of  truth,  ri.sing  before  day-light,  shall  dean 
his  teeth,  and  shall  then  sweep  all  the  places  that 
are  proper  to  be  swept,  such  as  the  court-yard,  the 
platform  near  the  bd-tree,  and  the  approaches  to  the 
wihiira ;  after  which  he  shall  fetch  the  water  that  is 
required  for  di-inking,  tilter  it,  and  place  it  ready  for 
use.  When  this  is  done  he  shall  retire  to  a  solilaiy 
place,  and  for  the  space  of  three  hours  (there  aie 
sixty  hours  in  one  day)  meditate  on  the  obligations, 
considering  whether  he  has  kept  them  or  not.  The 
bell  will  then  ring,  and  he  nnist  retlect  that  greater 
than  the  gift  of  100  elephants,  100  horses,  and  100 
chariots,  is  the  reward  of  him  who  takes  one  step 
towards  the  place  where  worship  is  oti'ered.  Thus 
reflecting  he  shall  ajiproach  the  dagoba  (a  conical 
erection  under  which  some  relic  is  placed)  or  the  l-(5- 
tree,  and  perfonn  that  which  is  ai)]iointed ;  he  shall 
ofier  flowers,  just  as  if  Budha  were  present  in  i>er- 
son,  if  flowers  can  be  procured ;  meditate  on  the 
nine  virtues  of  Budha,  with  a  fixed  and  detemiined 
mind  ;  and  having  worshipped,  seek  absolution  for 
liis  neghgences  and  faults,  just  as  if  the  sacred  things 
(before  which  he  woi-ships)  had  hfe.  Having  risen 
from  this  act  of  reverence,  he  shall  proceed  to  the 
other  places  where  worsliip  is  oti'ered,  and  sjircad- 
ing  the  cloth  or  skin  that  he  is  accustomed  to  place 
under  liim,  he  shall  again  worship  (with  his  forehead 
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to  the  ground,  and  touching  the  gioiuid  with  his 
knees  and  toes).  The  next  act  that  he  is  required 
to  perform  is  to  look  at  his  lita,  or  calendar,  in  order 
that  he  may  learn  the  awacli'hijwa  (the  length  of  the 
shadow,  by  which  according  to  rules  regularly  laid 
do^vn,  varving  with  the  time  of  the  year,  the  hour  of 
the  day  may  be  known),  the  age  of  the  moon,  and 
the  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Bud- 
ha  ;  and  then  meditate  on  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  tlfe  keeping  of  the  obligations,  carrying 
the  alms-bowl,  and  putting  on  the  yellow  robe.  It 
will  now  be  time  for  him  to  take  the  alms-bowl,  and 
when  going  his  round,  he  is  to  bear  in  mind  tlie  four 
karmasthifnas,  not  to  go  too  near,  nor  to  keep  at  too 
great  a  distance  from,  his  upddya  or  preceptor ;  at  a 
convenient  distance  from  the  village,  having  swept  a 
small  place  clean,  he  is  properly  to  adjust  his  robe. 
If  going  with  liis  upadya  or  preceptor,  he  is  to  give 
the  bowl  into  his  hands,  and  accompany  him  to  the 
village,  carefully  avoiding  the  sight  of  women,  men, 
elephants,  horses,  chariots  or  soldiers.  According 
to  the  rules  contained  in  the  Sekhiyd,  he  is  to  pro- 
ceed along  the  road ;  and  after  the  ahns  have  been 
received  he  is  to  retire  from  the  village  in  the  manner 
previously  declared.  Taking  the  bowl  and  outer  robe 
of  his  superior,  he  shall  then  proceed  to  the  wihdra. 
If  there  be  a  place  appointed  for  the  robe,  he  shall 
put  it  there  after  folding  it ;  then  place  a  seat,  wash 
his  feet,  enquire  if  he  is  thirsty,  place  before  him 
the  tooth-cleaner,  and  bring  the  alms- bowl,  or  if 
this  be  refused,  a  small  portion  of  rice.  The  stanzas 
must  be  repeated  that  are  appointed  to  be  said  be- 
fore eating,  after  eating,  and  when  tlie  things  are 
received  tliat  may  be  used  as  sick  diet ;  and  the  food 
is  to  be  eaten  in  the  manner  laid  down  in  the  Si^k- 
hiyii.  Then  taking  the  bowl  of  his  superior  he  sliall 
wash  it,  put  it  in  the  sunshine  to  dry,  and  deposit  it 
afterwards  in  its  proper  place.  This  being  done  he 
is  to  wash  his  own  face,  and  putting  on  his  robe,  lie 
is  first  to  worship  his  superior,  and  then  Budha. 
The  next  act  is  to  go  again  to  some  solitary  place, 
and  there  repeat  the  appointed  stanzas,  considering 
whether  he  has  omitted  the  practice  of  any  obliga- 
tion, or  in  any  way  acted  contrary  to  them,  after 
wliich  he  nuist  exercise  maitri-bhawana,  or  the  me- 
ditation of  kindness  and  atiection.  About  an  hour 
afterwards,  when  his  weariness  is  gone,  he  is  to  read 
one  of  the  sacred  books,  or  write  out  a  portion  of 
one  ;  and  if  he  has  anything  to  ask  from  his  precep- 
tor, or  to  tell  liim,  tliis  is  the  time  at  which  it  should 
be  done.  In  some  convenient  place  the  ban;i.  is  to 
be  read  ;  and  when  this  is  concluded,  if  there  be 
time  before  the  setting  of  the  sun,  he  is  again  to 
swee;>  the  court-yard,  &c.  as  before." 

DIOCESE  (Gr.  dioilrxix,  administration),  the  dis- 
trict of  country  over  which,  according  to  ecclesiasti- 
cal arrangement,  the  jurisdiction  of  a  bishop  extends. 
The  division  of  a  countiy  into  dioceses  probably 
commenced  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  when  the 
cliurch  first  became  connected  with  the  state.     The 
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term  is  used  in  Lutheran  chtu'ches  to  denote  all  the 
parishes,  usually  from  twenty  to  tliirty,  that  are 
under  the  ir.spection  of  one  superintendent.  In 
Russia,  the  dioceses  are  called  EPAKCini;s  (which 
see),  and  are  thirty-six  in  number.  In  England  and 
"Wales  there  are  twenty-eight  dioceses  or  bishofirics. 
r.imely,  Canterbury,  York,  London,  Durham,  Win- 
chester, Bangor,  Batli  and  Wells,  Carlisle,  Chester, 
Chichester,  Ely,  Exeter,  Gloucester  and  Bristol, 
Hereford,  Lichfield,  Lincoln,  Llandafl',  Manchester, 
Norwich,  Oxford,  Peterborough,  Ripon,  Rochester, 
Salisbury,  St.  Asaph,  St.  David's,  Worcester,  Sudor 
and  Man.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Bishop  (which  see) 
to  exercise  a  careful  oversight  of  all  the  members  of 
his  diocese,  both  clerical  and  lay,  in  regard  to  spiri- 
tual and  ecclesiastical  matters.  In  matters  of  disci- 
pline an  appeal  is  open  from  the  clergy  to  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese. 

Tlie  average  population  in  March  1851,  when  the 
last  census  was  taken  of  each  diocese  in  lingland 
and  Wales,  was  645,383.  Tliis  appears  to  be  a 
higher  average  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other 
country  of  Europe.  From  a  Report  of  a  recent 
Commission  in  France,  on  the  subject  of  Episcopal 
Sees,  we  learn  the  following  facts  as  to  the  average 
population  of  each  diocese  in  various  Roman  Catho- 
lic and  other  coimtries  in  Europe.  France  reckons 
a  bishop  or  archbishop  for  about  400,000  souls  of 
Roman  Catholic  population.  Ba\aria  has  eight  dio- 
ceses for  3,000,000  souls,  or  in  other  words,  the 
average  amount  of  a  single  diocese  is  375,000. 
Austria  has  seventy-eight  bishops  or  archbishops  for 
28,000,000  souls,  that  is,  one  diocese  for  358,000. 
Ireland  lias  twenty-nine  dioceses  for  6,500,000  Ro- 
man Catholics,  which  makes  about  224,000  in  each 
diocese.  Spain  has  tifty-nine  dioceses  for  12,000,000 
souls,  that  is,  a  diocese  fur  203,000  souls.  The  dio- 
ceses in  Spain  have  recently  undergone  a  slight  re- 
duction to  fifty-six.  Portugal  has  twenty-two  epis- 
copal or  metropolitan  dioceses  for  2,500,000  souls, 
that  is,  a  diocese  for  113,000  souls.  The  two  Sici- 
lies have  eiglity  dioceses  for  8,500,000  souls,  oi 
one  diocese  for  106,000  souls.  Sweden,  with  about 
3,000,000  souls,  lias  thirteen  dioceses.  Greece,  with 
a  population  of  less  that  1 ,000,000,  has  twenty-four 
I'.piscopal  dioceses.  The  I'rotestaut  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  has  about 
1,800  clerg}-,  and  thirty-two  Episcopal  dioceses. 

DIOCESAN,  a  word  frequently  used  to  denote  a 
bishop  ill  relation  to  his  diocese. 

DIOCES.VN  CHURCH,  a  tcnn  anciently  used 
for  a  ]iarisli  church.  Thus  the  council  of  Tarraco 
decreed  that  bishops  must  visit  their  dioceses  once 
a-ycar,  and  see  that  no  diocesan  church  was  out  of 
repair. 

DIOCESAN     EPISCOPACY.      See     Ei-i.'^co- 

I'.VCY. 

DIOCESAN  SYNODS,  ecclesiastical  conventions 
which  the  patriarchs  of  the  ancient  Christian  church 
had  the  privilege  of  summoning  whenever  occasioi' 
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loqciired.  These  synods  consislcd  of  tlie  metropoli- 
laas  .and  all  tlie  provincial  bishops. 

DIOCLEIA,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Megara  in 
ancient  Greece,  in  honour  of  Diodes,  an  Atheiiiiui, 
wlio,  when  b.aiiished  from  his  n.ative  city,  fled  to 
Megara,  and  tliere  having  formed  an  attachment  to 
a  youth,  fell  in  battle  while  protecting  liis  favourite 
with  his  shield.  Tlie  Megarians,  in  admiration  of 
tliis  hero,  instituted  the  diocleia,  at  which  the  young 
men  engaged  in  gymnastic  and  other  exercises. 

DIOMEDES,  tlie  n.ame  of  one  of  the  inferior  dei- 
ties of  the  ancient  Greeks.  It  is  not  improbable 
tliat  he  may  have  been  a  Pelasgian  deify  who  came 
afterwards  to  be  confounded  with  Diomedcs,  who 
next  to  Aeliillcs  was  tlie  most  distinguished  of  the 
heroes  of  Greece. 

DIOXjE.A.,  a  surname  of  Aphkodite  (which 
see). 

DIONTSIA,  festivals  celebrated  in  ancient  times 
in  dill'erent  parts  of  Greece,  in  honour  of  Dionysus 
(which  see).  Tlie\f  were  known  under  a  variety  of 
dill'erent  names,  but  were  uniformly  marked  by  one 
feature,  that  of  euthusi.astic  merriment  and  joviality, 
such  as  were  likely  to  characterize  festivals  sacred  to 
the  god  of  wine.  The  Attic  festivals  of  Dionysus 
were  four  in  number ;  the  rural  Dionysia,  the  Le- 
n;\>a,  the  Antliesteria,  and  the  city  Dionysia.  On 
.all  tliese  occasions  processions  took  place,  in  wliich 
botli  men  and  women  joined,  bearing  the  thyrsus  in 
tlieir  hands,  and  singing  ditliyrambic  odes  and 
hymns  in  lionour  of  the  god.  The  phallus,  the  .sym- 
bol of  fertility,  was  also  Ciirried  in  these  processions, 
and  this  was  followed  by  men  disguised  as  women. 
In  some  places  it  was  counted  as  a  dishonour  done 
to  the  god  to  appear  at  the  Dionysia  without  being 
intoxicated.  The  Greeks  both  in  Asia  and  in  Eu- 
rope observed  these  festivals,  but  in  Ba>otia  with 
more  unrestrained  jovi.ality  than  anywhere  else.  In 
very  early  times,  however,  human  sacriticcs  were 
ofl'ered  on  these  occasions.  When  introduced  among 
the  Romans,  the  Diouym'a  received  the  name  of 
Bacchanalia  (which  see). 

DIONYSUS,  the  god  of  wine  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  worshipped  also  among  the  Romans  luider 
the  name  of  Bacchus  (which  see1.  He  is  usually 
described  as  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Semele,  but  a  tra- 
dition is  given  by  Diodorus,  that  he  was  a  son  of 
Amnion  and  Anialtheia.  Great  difl'erence  of  opinion 
exists  as  to  the  birthplace  of  the  god,  which  is  gen- 
erally said  to  be  Thebes,  while  others  allege  it  to 
have  been  India,  Libya,  and  other  places.  Tradi- 
tions are  so  various  as  to  the  p.irentage,  birthplace, 
and  other  circumstances  connected  with  this  god, 
that  Cicero  distinguishes  five  Dionysi,  and  Diodorus 
Siculus  speaks  of  three. 

The  education  of  Dionysus  is  said  to  have  been 
intrusted  by  Zeus  to  the  nymjihs  of  Mount  Nisa  in 
Thrace,  and  when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  man- 
hood, he  travelled  throughout  m.any  countries  of  the 
earth  displaying  his  divine  power,  after  which  he  led 


his  mother  Semele  out  of  Hades,  and  ascended  with 
her  to  Olympus.  As  the  cultivation  of  the  vine 
came  to  be  more  extensively  cultivated  in  (ireece, 
the  worship  of  Dionysus  was  more  widely  diifused. 
This  god  was  the  mythical  representative  of  some 
power  of  nature,  which  leads  man  away  from  his  na 
tural  mode  of  living.  He  was  considered  as  reveal- 
ing future  events,  and  was  even  said  to  be  as  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  oracle  at  Delphi  as  Apollo 
himself.  Ho  had  oracles  of  his  own  in  dift'erent 
jiarls,  particularly  in  Thrace  and  in  Phocis.  In  the 
former  proxince  his  worship  was  first  accomjianicd 
with  Bacchanahan  orgies.  In  the  earliest  times 
human  sacrifices  were  offered  to  him,  but  this  bar- 
barous custom  was  afterwards  discontinued,  and  ani- 
mals were  sacrificed  in  place  of  men.  The  ram  was 
the  animal  which  was  most  frequently  otVered  to 
Dionysus.  The  plants  sacred  to  this  god  were  the 
vine,  the  ivy,  the  laurel,  and  the  asphodel,  while 
among  living  creatures  the  magpie  and  the  panther 
illustrated  his  divinity. 

DIOSCURI,  the  name  given  to  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux, sons  of  Zeus  and  Leda,  who  were  ranked  among 
the  deities  of  ancient  Greece.  Homer,  in  the  Odys- 
sey, makes  them  sons  of  Leda  and  Tyndareus, 
king  of  Laceda?mon,  and  hence  they  are  often  called 
Tyndaridte.  Each  of  the  brothers  was  famed  for  liis 
skill  in  a  particular  accomplishment.  Castor  in  man- 
aging horses,  and  Pollux  in  boxing.  Various  fabu- 
lous stories  are  related  conceniing  these  famed 
brothers.  Thus  they  are  said  to  have  received  divine 
honours  from  the  Athenians,  in  consequence  of  the 
xalour  which  they  displayed  in  an  expedition  under- 
taken against  Athens,  in  order  to  rescue  their  sister 
Helen  who  had  been  carried  oft'  from  Sparta.  They 
are  also  alleged  to  have  had  a  part  in  the  Argonautic 
expedition,  and  to  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
a  battle  with  the  sons  of  Aphareus.  Zens,  in  token 
of  his  approbation,  gave  the  brothers  a  place  among 
the  stars,  under  the  name  of  Gemini,  the  Twins. 
Miiller  considers  the  worship  of  the  Dioscin-i  to  have 
had  its  origin  in  some  ancient  I'eloponnesian  gods, 
who  were  in  course  of  time  confounded  with  the 
human  Tyndarida;,  who  had  perfonncd  such  exploits 
as  to  raise  them  to  divine  honours.  Their  worship 
spread  from  Peloponnesus,  where  it  seems  to  ha\e 
commenced,  over  Greece,  Sicily,  and  Italy.  They 
were  considered  as  exercising  a  watchful  care  over 
all  travellers,  but  more  especially  travellers  by  sea. 
Statues  of  the  Dioscuri  were  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
race-course  at  Sparta.  Tlie  worship  of  Castor  and 
Pollux  was  early  introduced  among  the  Romans, 
and  a  temple  in  their  honour  stood  in  the  Eorum  at 
Rome.  Two  other  tenijiles  dedicated  to  the  Castores 
were  afterwards  built  in  the  city,  one  in  the  Circus 
Maximus,  and  the  other  in  the  Circus  Elaminius. 
From  that  time  the  Castores  were  regarded  as  the 
patrons  of  the  Roman  equitcs,  who  held  a  grand  pro- 
cession in  their  honour  every  year. 

DIOSCURIA,    festivals   celebrated    annually   in 
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ancient  Greece  in  honour  of  the  Dioscuri  (which 
see).  Different  ceremonies  were  observed  on  these 
occasions  in  different  places.  At  Sparta  .sacrifices 
and  rejoicings  toolc  place.  The  festival  at  Athens 
was  called  Anacea  (which  see).  Throughout  many 
parts  of  Greece  the  worship  of  the  Dioscuri  prevail- 
ed, and  their  festivals  were  held. 

DIPAVALI,  a  Hindu  festival  in  lionour  of 
Vishnu  (which  see),  the  second  person  of  the  Hindu 
Triad  or  Trimurtti.  It  was  instituted  in  memory  of 
an  exploit  which  the  god  performed  in  the  form  of 
KuisilN.\  (which  see).  A  certain  Riitjaya  had  taken 
captive  sixteen  thousand  virgins,  but  Krishna  slew 
him,  and  set  the  maidens  at  liberty.  Hence  origi- 
nated the  Dipnvali,  when  the  Hindu  holds  a  festival 
during  the  day,  and  the  houses  are  illuminated  at 
night.  The  children  also  go  up  and  down  the 
streets  with  hghted  candles. 

DIPPERS.     See  Duxkees. 

DIPTYCHS,  two  writing  tablets  among  the  an- 
cient Greeks  which  could  be  folded  together.  This 
name  was  also  given  to  the  registers  kept  in  the 
early  Christian  churches,  in  which  were  recorded  the 
names  of  those  who  olTered  and  presented  themselves 
for  baptism.  They  had  several  sorts  of  diptychs, 
some  for  the  dead,  and  some  for  the  living.  It  was 
usual  in  the  ancient  church,  before  making  oblation 
for  tlie  dead,  that  the  deacon  read  aloud  the  names 
of  those  eminent  bishops,  or  saints,  or  martyrs,  who 
were  particularly  to  be  mentioned  in  this  part  of  the 
service.  The  diptychs  seem  to  have  been  read  before 
the  consecration  prayer,  immediately  after  the  kiss 
of  peace.  Cardinal  Bona  mentions  three  sorts  of 
diptychs,  which  are  thus  described  by  Bingham : 
"  One,  wherein  the  names  of  bishops  only  were 
written,  and  more  particularly  such  bishops  as  had 
been  governors  of  that  particular  church  :  a  second, 
wherein  the  names  of  the  living  were  written,  who 
were  eminent  and  conspicuous  either  for  any  office 
and  dignity,  or  some  benefaction  and  good  work, 
whereby  they  had  deserved  well  of  the  church ;  in 
this  rank  were  tlie  patriarchs  and  bishops  of  great 
sees,  and  the  bishop  and  clergy  of  that  particular 
chtu'ch  ;  together  witli  the  emperors  and  magistrates, 
and  others  most  conspicuous  among  the  people :  the 
third  was,  the  book  containing  the  names  of  such  as 
were  deceased  in  catliolic  communion."  The  diptychs 
were  read  from  the  Amdo  (which  see),  or  reading- 
desk.  To  erase  any  person's  name  from  these  eccle- 
siastical registers,  was  to  declare  them  anathema- 
tized, and  cast  out  of  the  communion  of  the  cluu'ch. 
When  any  one  who  had  been  exconununicated  was 
restored,  his  name  was  in.serted  anew  in  tlie  diptychs. 
AVhen  this  was  done,  the  penitent  was  absolved,  and 
he  was  once  more  admitted  to  the  connnunion  and 
fellowship  of  the  faiihful.  See  CENSURES  (Eccle- 
siastical). 

DIRJE!     See  Eumenides. 

DIKECTOKY,  regulations  for  the  perforniance  of 
public  worship,  drawn  up  by  the  Assembly  of  Di- 


vines at  Westminster  in  1G44.  It  was  by  express 
order  from  both  Houses  of  Parliament  that  the  Di- 
rectory was  composed,  and  witli  a  view  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  Liturgy  or  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
which  had  been  abolished.  Dr.  Hetherington,  in  his 
'  History  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,'  gives  the 
following  brief  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Assembly  on  the  subject  of  the  Directory  :  "  On  the 
■21st  of  May  1644,  Mr.  Rutherford  moved  for  the 
speeding  of  the  directory  for  public  worship,  to 
which  no  attention  had  hitlicrto  been  paid.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  motion,  Mr.  Palmer,  chairman  tif 
the  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  gave  in  a 
report  on  the  24th,  which  brouglit  the  subject  fairly 
before  the  Assembly.  Some  little  difference  of  opi- 
nion arose,  whether  any  other  person,  except  the 
minister,  might  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  time  of 
public  worsliip,  which  terminated  in  the  occasional 
permission  of  probationers.  But  when  the  subject 
of  the  dispensation  of  the  Lord's  Supper  came  under 
discussion,  it  gave  rise  to  a  sharp  and  protracted  de- 
bate, chiefly  between  the  Independents  and  the  Scot- 
tish Commissioners.  The  Independents  opposed  the 
arrangement  of  the  communicants,  as  seated  at  the 
communion  table,  it  being  the  custom  among  them 
for  the  people  to  remain  in  their  pews ;  while  tlie 
Scottish  members  in'geutly  defended  the  jiroposed 
niethod  of  seating  themselves  at  the  same  table. 
Another  disputed  point  was,  with  regard  to  the  power 
of  the  minister  to  exclude  ignorant  or  scandalous 
persons  from  communion.  The  debates  on  these 
points  occupied  the  Assembly  from  the  10th  of  June 
to  the  10th  of  July.  The  directory  for  the  sacra- 
ment of  baptism  was  also  the  subject  of  considerable 
debate,  continued  from  the  11th  of  July  to  the  8th 
of  August.  The  directory  for  the  sanctitication  of 
the  Sabbath  was  readily  received ;  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  prepare  a  preface  for  the  completed 
directory  for  public  worship.  This  committee  con- 
sisted of  Messrs.  Goodwin,  Nye,  Bridge,  Burgess, 
Reynolds,  Vines,  Marshall,  and  Dr.  Temple,  toge- 
ther with  the  Scottish  ministers.  The  appointment 
of  so  many  of  the  Indepeiulenfs  was  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  any  renewal  of  the  protracted  conten- 
tions in  which  they  had  so  long  held  the  Assembly, 
as  we  learn  from  I5aillie.  This  part  of  the  Assem- 
bly's labours  received  the  ratification  of  Parliament 
on  the  22d  of  November  1G44;  with  tlie  exception 
of  tlie  directions  for  marriage  and  burial,  which  were 
finished  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  and  soon 
afterwards  the  whole  received  the  full  ratification  of 
Parliament." 

-Among  other  directions  in  reference  to  the  mode 
of  conducting  public  worship,  the  use  of  tlie  Lord's 
Prayer  is  enjoined  as  the  most  perfect  model  of 
devotion.  Private  or  lay  persons  are  forbidden  to 
dispense  the  ordinance  of  bajitism,  and  injunctions 
arc  given  to  baptize  publicly  in  face  of  the  congre- 
gation. Anything  in  the  shape  of  a  burial  ser\  ice 
for  the  dead  is  forbidden.     In  the  observance  of  the 
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Lord's  Supper,  the  communion  fable  is  ordered  to  be 
so  placed  that  tlie  communicants  niav  sit  about  it. 
The  use  of  the  Directory  having  been  enforced  by 
an  ordinance  of  the  Parliament,  which  was  repeated 
on  3d  August  1645,  King  Charles  II.,  in  opposition 
to  this  injunction,  issued  a  proclamation  at  Oxford 
on  the  13th  November  of  the  same  year,  restoring 
the  use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  had 
been  discontinued.  The  Directory  was  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
published  under  their  sanction. 

DIS,  a  name  given  to  Pluto  (which  see),  and, 
therefore,  sometimes  applied  to  the  infernal  regions 
o^•er  which  that  god  reigned. 

DISCALCEATI  (Lat.  barefooted),  a  brotherhood 
of  monks  in  Spain,  connected  with  the  Franciscan 
order.  Tliey  received  the  privileges  of  a  separate 
association  in  A.  D.  1532,  by  autliority  of  Clement 
Vir.  They  differed  from  others  by  adliering  more 
strictly  to  the  rules  of  St.  Francis.  Tliey  receive 
the  name  of  Itecolkts  in  France,  and  Rrformati  in 
Italy. 

DISCIPLE  (Lat.  d/scijnilu-^,  a  scholar),  the  fol- 
lower of  any  leader  of  a  sect,  or  head  of  a  school  of 
religion  or  philosophv. 

DISCIPLES  OF  CHRIST,  a  Christian  denomi- 
nation in  the  United  States  of  America,  which, 
though  known  by  a  variety  of  names,  such  as  "  Bap- 
tists," "Reformed  Baptists,"  "Reformers,"  or  "Camp- 
bellites,"  have  themselves  chosen  the  unsectarian 
appellation  which  heads  the  present  article.  The 
originator  of  the  sect,  as  has  already  been  noticed  in 
the  article  Baptists  (American),  was  Mr.  Tliomas 
Campbell,  who  was  long  a  minister  of  the  Secession 
oranch  of  the  Presbyterian  Cliurcli  of  tlie  Nortli  of 
Ireland,  and  wlio,  having  emigrated  to  America,  set- 
tled in  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania.  Being 
soon  after  joined  by  his  son  Alexander,  who  had 
studied  under  Greville  Ewing  in  Glasgow,  they  be- 
gan to  entertain  and  promulgate  the  idea,  that  a 
public  eftbrt  should  be  made  to  restore  the  original 
unity  of  the  church  of  Christ.  With  this  view  they 
urged  it  as  a  grand  fundamental  point,  in  order  to 
Christian  imity,  tliat  all  human  creeds,  confessions  of 
faith,  and  fornuilaries  of  doctrine  and  church  govern- 
ment, should  be  laid  aside,  and  the  Bible  alone  .should 
be  taken  as  the  autliorized  bond  of  union  and  the  in- 
fallible rule  of  faith  and  practice.  A  considerable 
number  of  individuals  responded  to  this  appeal,  and 
a  congregation  was  immediately  organized  upon 
Brush  Run  in  Wa.shington  county,  on  the  7th  of 
September  1810,  where  a  place  of  worship  was 
erected,  and  over  this  congregation  Thomas  Camp- 
bell and  his  son  Alexander  pre.'iided  as  joint  pastors. 
Each  applicant  for  admission  to  this  body  of  Chris- 
tians was  required  to  give  satisfactory  evidence  that 
he  fully  understood  the  relation  he  assumed,  and 
the  true  scriptural  ground  of  salvation.  Accord- 
ingly, he  was  requested  to  give  an  answer  to  the 
question,  "  What  is  the  meritorious   cause  of  tlie 


sinner's  acceptance  with  God?"  and  upon  express- 
ing an  entire  reliance  upon  the  merits  of  Christ  alone 
for  justification,  and  evincing  a  conduct  becoming 
the  Christian  profession,  he  %vas  received  into  the 
fellowship  of  the  church. 

This  infant  comnumity  enjoyed  for  a  time  the  ut- 
most harmony  and  peace.  Most  of  the  members 
being  poor,  they  were  unable  to  tinish  the  interior 
of  the  dnu-ch  which  tliey  liad  built  for  the  worship 
of  God,  and  they  were  accordinglv  accustomed  to 
assemble  in  the  imiinished  building  without  fire  even 
in  the  depth  of  winter.  Tliey  were  also  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  often  at  each  other's  houses,  and  spend- 
ing whole  nights  in  social  prayer;  searching  the  Scrip- 
tures, asking  and  answering  questions,  and  singing 
hymns.  The  sunshine  of  peace  which  rested  upon 
this  small  body  of  Christian  disciples  was  ere  long 
destined  to  be  overclouded.  A  controversy  arose  on 
the  much-disputed  point  of  infant  baptism,  which 
distracted  the  minds  both  of  jiastors  and  people. 
The  question  was  agitated  with  much  keenness  by 
jiarties  on  both  sides,  and  at  length,  on  the  12tli 
June  1812,  Thomas  Campbell,  his  son  Alexander, 
and  the  whole  family,  along  with  several  members  of 
the  church,  were  immersed  in  the  waters  of  adult 
baptism  on  a  simple  profession  of  their  faith.  This 
event,  of  course,  aflected,  in  no  small  degree,  the 
church  wliich  had  been  formed.  Those  who  adhered 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Paidobaptists  left  the  commu- 
nity, while  those  who  remained  were,  in  consequence 
of  the  change  in  their  views,  brouglit  into  immediate 
connection  with  the  Baptists.  Accordingly,  in  the 
fall  of  1813,  they  were  received  into  the  Redstone 
Baptist  Association,  stipulating,  however,  expressly 
in  writing,  that  "  no  terms  of  union  or  commu- 
nion other  than  the  Holy  Scriptures  should  be  re- 
quired." 

The  views  which  Alexander  Campbell  urged  upon 
tlie  Baptist  churches,  with  which  he  and  his  father 
had  now  become  connected,  excited  no  small  stir  in 
that  body,  some  entering  readily  into  the  new  opi- 
nions, while  others  as  firmly  and  resolutely  opposed 
them.  At  length  the  church  of  Brush  Run  and  its 
pastors  came  to  be  looked  upon  with  jealousy  and 
distrust  by  the  other  churches  of  the  Redstone  As- 
sociation, and  it  became  necessary,  after  a  consider- 
able time  .spent  in  the  ino.st  unpleasant  contentions, 
that  about  thirty  of  the  members  of  Brush  Run,  in- 
cluding /Vlexandcr  Campbell,  should  leave  the  church. 
This  small  body,  accordingly,  emigrated  to  Wells- 
burg,  Virginia,  where  they  were  constituted  as  a 
new  church,  and  admitted  into  the  Mahoning  Asso- 
ciation of  Ohio.  Here  they  found  a  much  more 
readv  adoption  of  their  sentiments,  and  so  rapidly 
did  they  succeed  in  promulgating  their  peculiar  opi- 
nions, that  in  1828  the  Mahoning  A.ssociation  re- 
jected all  human  formularies  of  religion,  and  rclin- 
quislied  all  claim  to  jurisdiction  over  the  churches ; 
resolving  itself  into  a  simple  annual  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  reports  of  the  progress  of  the 
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cliurclies,  ami  fur  worship  anil  mutual  co-operation 
in  the  spread  of  the  gospel.  The  bold  step  thus 
taken  by  so  lart;e  a  number  of  cliurches,  embrac- 
ing a  considerable  portion  of  the  Western  Reserve, 
excited  the  utmost  alarm  throughout  tlie  Baptist 
churclics  generally.  Tlie  adjoining  cbiuxhes  con- 
nected witli  tlie  Beaver  Association  proceeded  with- 
out delay  to  denounce  as  heretical,  and  to  exclude 
from  their  communion,  all  who  had  adopted  the  views 
of  the  Disciples,  as  the  followers  of  Campbell  were 
termed.  The  schism  thus  couunenced  extended  to 
Kentucky,  to  Eastern  Virginia,  and,  in  short,  to  all 
the  Baptist  churclies  and  associations  into  wliicli  tlie 
new  views  had  been  introduced. 

The  Disciples,  linding  themselves  thus  cut  off  from 
communion  with  the  Bajitist  churches,  foruied  them- 
selves everywhere  into  distinct  churches  on  Congre- 
gationalist  or  Independent  jirinciples,  co-operating 
together,  as  Thomas  Campbell  himself  expressed  it, 
for  "  the  restoration  of  pure  primitive  apostolic 
Christianity  in  letter  and  spirit ;  in  principle  and 
practice."  No  sooner  liad  the  separation  of  the  Dis- 
ciples from  the  Baptist  body  been  etVected  than  their 
number  rapidly  increased.  They  were  joined  by 
many  Baptists  who  had  been  led  to  embrace  their 
principles.  Tlie  prejudices  which  had  been  for- 
merly entertaiued  against  them  gradually  disappeared, 
and  the  most  friendly  feelings  arose  between  the 
:  Disciples  and  the  Bajitists.  The  very  points,  in- 
I  deed,  for  which  the  Disciples  contended,  the  rejec- 
■  tion  of  creeds  and  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins, 
I  have  been  adopted  by  some  of  the  most  able  minis- 
ters of  the  Baptist  body.  Many  have  come  over  to 
them  from  almost  all  the  leading  denominations  in 
the  States,  and  what  is  more  pleasing,  they  have 
been  successful  in  gaining  numerous  converts  from 
the  ranks  of  indifference  and  infidelity.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  Disciples  have  found  their  way  into  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  by  the  diffusion  of  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Campbell  and  his  fellow-labourers,  and  the  census 
of  1851  contains  a  return  of  three  congregations  or 
churches  calling  themselves  by  the  name  of  Disci- 
ples of  Christ.  In  the  United  States  they  are  most 
numerous  in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri, and  Virginia.  There  are  a  few  cliurches  hold- 
ing the  ]irineipk'S  of  the  Disciples  in  the  British 
Provinces  of  North  America. 

The  doctrines  of  this  large  and  rapidly  extending 
body  of  American  Christians  will  be  best  slated  in 
the  language  of  .Mr.  Campbell  himself  as  communi- 
cated to  the  '  Encyclopedia  of  Religious  Knowledge  :' 
"They  regard  all  the  sects  and  parties  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  as  having,  in  greater  or  less  degrees, 
departed  from  the  simplicity  of  faith  and  manners  of 
the  first  Ciiristians,  and  as  forming  what  tlie  apostle 
Paul  calls  'the  apostaey.'  This  defee.tion  they  attri- 
bute to  the  great  varieties  of  speculation  and  meta- 
physical dogmatism  of  the  countless  creeds,  formu- 
laries, liturgies,  and  books  of  discipline  adopted  and 
inculcated  as  bonds  of  union  and  platfoniib  of  com- 


munion in  all  the  parties  which  have  sprung  from 
the  Lutheran  reformation.  The  effects  of  these  sy- 
nodical  covenants,  conventional  articles  of  belief,  and 
rules  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  has  been  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  nomenclature,  a  human  vocabulary  of 
religious  words,  phrases  and  technicalities,  which  has 
displaced  the  style  of  the  living  oiacles,  and  affixed 
to  the  .sacred  diction  ideas  wholly  unknown  to  the 
apostles  of  Christ. 

"  To  remedy  and  obviate  these  aben-ations,  they 
propose  to  ascertain  from  the  holy  Scriptures,  accord- 
ing to  the  commonly-received  and  well-established 
rules  of  interpretation,  the  ideas  attached  to  tlie 
leading  terms  and  sentences  found  in  the  holy  Scrip- 
ttu'es,  and  then  to  use  the  words  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  ajiostolic  acceptation  of  them. 

"  By  thus  expressing  the  ideas  communicated  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  terms  and  phrases  learned 
from  the  apostles,  and  by  avoiding  the  artificial  and 
technical  languageof  scholastic  theology,  they  propose 
to  restore  a  pure  speech  to  the  household  of  faith ; 
and  by  accustoming  the  family  of  God  to  use  the  lan- 
guage and  dialect  of  the  heavenly  Father,  they  ex- 
pect to  promote  the  sanctification  of  one  another 
through  the  truth,  and  to  terminate  those  discords 
and  debates  which  have  always  originated  from  the 
words  which  man's  wisdom 'teaches,  and  from  a  re- 
verential regard  and  esteem  for  the  style  of  the  great 
masters  of  polemic  divinity  ;  believing  that  speak- 
ing the  same  things  in  the  .same  style,  is  the  only 
certaui  way  to  thinking  the  same  things. 

"  They  make  a  very  marked  difference  between 
faith  and  opinion ;  between  the  testimony  of  God 
and  the  reasonings  of  men;  the  words  of  the  Spirit 
and  human  inferences.  Faith  in  the  testimony  of 
God  and  obedience  to  the  commandments  of  Jesus 
are  their  bond  of  union ;  and  not  an  agreement  in 
any  abstract  views  or  opinions  upon  what  is  writ- 
ten or  spoken  by  divine  authority.  Hence  all  the 
S]ieculations,  questions,  t'ebates  of  words,  and  ab- 
stract reasonings  found  in  huniiui  creeds,  have  no 
place  in  their  religious  fellowship.  Regarding  Cal- 
vinism and  Arminianism,  Trinitarianisni  and  Unila- 
rianism,  and  all  the  opposing  theories  of  religious 
sectaries,  as  exirenics  begotten  b\'  each  other,  they 
cautiously  avoid  them,  as  equi-distant  from  the  sim- 
plicity and  practical  tendency  of  the  promises  and 
precepts,  of  the  doctrine  and  facts,  of  the  exhorta- 
tions and  precedents  of  the  Christian  institution. 

"  They  look  for  unity  of  spirit  and  the  bonds  of 
peace  in  the  practical  acknowledgment  of  one  faith, 
one  Lord,  one  immersion,  one  hope,  one  body,  one 
Spirit,  one  God  and  Father  of  all;  not  in  unity  of 
opinions,  nor  in  unity  of  forms,  (■eremonies,  or  modes 
of  worship. 

"  The  holy  Scriptures  of  both  Testaments  they  re 
gard  as  containing  revelations  from  God,  and  as  all 
necessary  to  make  the  man  of  God  jicrfect,  and  ac- 
complished for  every  good  word  and  work  ;  the  New 
Testament,  or  tlie  living  oracles  of  Jesus  Christ,  they 
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understand  as  containing  the  Christian  religion  ;  tlie 
testimonies  of  Matthew,  Mark.  Luke,  and  John,  they 
view  as  ilhistrating  and  proving  the  great  proposi- 
tion on  wliich  our  religion  rests,  viz.  tliat  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  is  the  Mess/ah,  the  onhj-hegotten  mid  loell- 
heloved  Son  of  God,  and  the  only  Saviour  of  the 
world ;  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  as  a  divinely  au- 
thorized narrative  of  the  beginning  and  progress  of 
the  reign  or  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  recording  the 
full  development  of  the  gospel  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
sent  down  from  heaven,  and  the  procedure  of  the 
apostles  in  setting  up  the  church  of  Christ  on  earth  ; 
he  Epistles  as  carrying  out  and  applying  the  doc- 
trine of  the  apostles  to  the  practice  of  individuals 
and  congregations,  and  as  developing  the  tendencies 
of  the  gospel  in  the  behaviour  of  its  professors  ;  and 
all  as  forming  a  com])lete  standard  of  Christian  faith 
and  morals,  adapted  to  the  interval  between  the 
ascension  of  Clirist  and  his  return  with  the  kingdom 
which  lie  has  received  from  God;  the  Apocalypse, 
or  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  to  John  in  Patmos,  as 
a  ligurative  and  prospective  view  of  all  the  fortunes 
of  Christianity,  from  its  date  to  the  returu  of  the 
Saviour. 

"  Every  one  who  sincerely  believes  the  testimony 
which  God  gave  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  saying,  '  This 
is  my  Son,  the  beloved,  in  whom  I  delight,'  or,  in  other 
words,  believes  what  the  evangelists  and  apostles 
have  testified  concerning  him,  from  his  conception  to 
his  coronation  in  heaven  as  Lord  of  all,  and  who  is 
willing  to  obey  him  in  everything,  they  regard  as  a 
proper  subject  of  immersion,  and  no  one  else.  They 
consider  immersion  into  the  name  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  after  a  public,  sincere,  and  in- 
telligent confession  of  the  faith  in  Jesus,  as  neces- 
sary to  admission  to  the  privileges  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah,  and  as  a  solemn  pledge  on  the  part 
of  heaven,  of  the  actual  remission  of  all  past  sins  and 
of  adoption  into  the  family  of  God. 

"  The  Holy  Spirit  is  promised  only  to  those  who 
believe  and  obey  the  Saviour.  No  one  is  taught  to 
expect  the  reception  of  that  heavenly  Monitor  and 
Comforter  as  a  resident  in  his  heart  till  he  obeys  the 
gospel. 

"  Thus  while  they  proclaim  faith  and  repentance, 
or  faith  and  a  change  of  heart,  as  preparatory  to  im- 
mersion, remission,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  say  to 
all  penitents,  or  all  those  who  believe  and  repent  of 
their  sins,  as  Peter  said  to  the  first  audience  ad- 
dressed after  the  Holy  Spirit  was  bestowed  after  the 
glorification  of  Jesus,  '  I5e  immersed  every  one  of 
you,  in  the  nauie  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  for  the  remis- 
sion of  sins,  and  you  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.'  They  teach  sinners  that  God  com- 
mands all  men  everywhere  to  reform  or  to  turn  to 
God,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  strives  with  them  so  to 
do  by  the  apostles  and  proplicts.  that  God  beseeches 
them  to  be  reconciled  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  that 
il  is  the  duty  of  all  men  to  beheve  the  gospel  and  to 
torn  to  God. 


"  The  immersed  believers  are  congregated  into  so- 
cieties according  to  tlieir  propinquity  to  each  other, 
and  taught  to  meet  every  tirst  day  of  the  week  in 
honour  and  commemoration  of  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus,  and  to  break  the  loaf  which  conmiemorates 
the  death  of  the  Son  of  God,  to  read  and  hear  the 
living  oracles,  to  teach  and  admonish  one  another, 
to  unite  in  all  prayer  and  praise,  to  contribute  to  the 
necessities  of  saints,  and  to  perfect  holiness  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord. 

"  Every  congregation  chooses  its  own  overseers 
and  deacons,  who  preside  over  and  administer  the 
all'airs  of  the  congregations ;  and  every  church, 
either  from  itself  or  in  co-operation  with  others,  sends 
out,  as  opportunity  ofiers,  one  ■  or  more  evangelists, 
or  proclaimers  of  the  word,  to  preach  the  word  and 
to  iinmerse  those  who  believe,  to  gather  congrega- 
tions, and  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  salvation  where 
it  is  necessary,  as  far  as  tlieir  means  extend.  But 
every  church  regards  these  evangelists  as  its  ser- 
vants, and  therefore  they  have  no  control  over  any 
congregation,  each  congregation  being  subject  to  its 
own  choice  of  presidents  or  elders  whom  they  have 
ai)pointed.  Perseverance  in  all  the  work  of  faith, 
labour  of  love,  and  patience  of  hope,  is  inculcated  by 
all  the  disciples  as  essential  to  admission  into  the 
heavenly  kingdom. 

"  Such  are  the  prominent  outlines  of  the  faith  and 
practices  of  those  who  wish  to  be  known  as  the  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ :  but  no  society  among  them  would 
agree  to  make  the  preceding  items  either  a  confes- 
sion of  faith  or  a  standard  of  practice;  but,  for  the 
information  of  those  who  wisli  an  acquaintance  with 
them,  are  willing  to  give  at  any  time  a  reason  for 
tlieir  faith,  hope,  and  practice." 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  in  this  statement 
of  doctrine  and  discipline,  drawn  up  by  one  of  the 
originators  of  tlie  sect  of  Disciples  of  Christ,  one  of 
their  leading  doctrines,  that  of  baptismal  regenera- 
tion, is  scarcely  made  to  occupy  its  due  jiroinincnce. 
The  Rev.  R.  Richardson  of  Virginia,  however,  him- 
self a  minister  in  connection  with  the  body,  is  more 
exjilicit  on  the  subject :  "  It  was  the  uniti/  of  the 
church  wliich  first  struck  the  attention  :  tlie  subse- 
quent submission  to  immersion  is  only  one  example, 
among  others,  of  that  progression  which  consistency 
with  their  own  principles  required.  Thus,  it  was  not 
until  about  ten  years  after  this,  that  the  definite  ohject 
of  immersion  was  fully  tmderstood,  when  it  was  recog- 
nised as  the  rendtling  ordinance  of  the  gospel,  or  the 
ajipoinfed  means  through  which  the  penitent  sinner 
obtained  an  assurance  of  that  pardon,  or  remission  of 
sins,  procured  for  him  by  the  sulVerings  and  death 
of  Christ.  Nor  was  it  until  a  still  later  period,  that 
tliis  doctrine  was  practical!.!/  applied,  in  calling  upon 
believing  penitents  to  be  bajitized  for  the  purpose 
specified.  This  view  of  baptism  gave  great  impor- 
tance to  the  instittition,  and  has  become  one  of  the 
liromincnf  features  of  this  reformation."  Dr.  SchaH 
ako  in  his  '  America ;  Social,  Political,  and  Reli 
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gious,'  when  speaking  of  this  sect,  says  of  them,  tliat 
"  they  iilentify  baptism,  that  is  immersion,  witli 
regeneration."  Dr.  Baird,  who  seems  to  entertain 
strong  prejudices  against  this  sect,  says,  that  ■■  Evan- 
gelicjil  Christians  ui  America,  Baptists,  as  well  as 
Piedobaptists.  ha\'e  many  fears  about  Mr.  Campbell 
and  liis  followers."  But  the  Disciples  are  gathering 
strength  every  day,  and  becoming  a  numerous  and 
energetic  body. 
DISCIPLIXA  AKCANI.     See  Arcani   Disci- 

PLINA. 

DISCIPLINANTS.     See  Flagellants. 

DISCIPLINE  I  EccLESlA.STiCAL),  the  exercise  of 
a  judicial  power  which  is  claimed  by  the  Christian 
church  over  her  own  members,  in  virtufe  of  which 
she  inflicts  censures  of  various  kinds  and  degrees  on 
those  of  them  who  have  transgressed  the  laws  of 
Christ.  For  the  nature  of  these  censures,  and  the 
principles  on  which  they  rest,  see  Censures  (Ec- 
clesiastical). The  right  of  the  church  to  exer- 
cise discipline,  or  to  exclude  any  from  her  commu- 
nion, was  keenly  controverted  by  Erastus  and  his 
followers,  on  the  ground  that  it  belongs  to  the  civil 
magistrate  .alone  to  punish  the  guilty.  Such  a  view 
was  in  complete  consistency  with  the  principles  of 
Erastus,  who  confounded  the  provinces  of  the  church 
and  the  state  with  each  other.  The  two,  however, 
are  essentially  distinct  and  separate.  The  chief 
points  of  ditl'erence  are  thus  briefly  noticed  by  Dr. 
James  Buchanan  :  "  They  differ  in  their  origin — the 
civil  governor  holding  primarily  of  God,  as  the  uni- 
versal sovereign ;  tlie  church  holding  of  Christ  as 
mediator;  and  this  difference  is  of  some  importance, 
notwithstanding  the  great  truth  which  is  clearly 
alBrmed  in  Scripture,  viz.,  that  both  are  now  placed 
under  Christ,  who  is  not  only  'the  Head  of  the 
church,'  but  '  Head  over  all  things  to  the  church.' 
Tliey  differ  in  their  extent ;  civil  government  being 
an  ordinance  of  God  in  all  nations,  the  church  being 
limited  to  those  countries  where  the  gospel  is  preach- 
ed. They  differ  in  respect  to  some  of  their  ends ; 
certain  secidar  pur[)oses  being  served  by  the  state, 
which  are  not  directly  contemplated  by  the  church 
as  a  spiritual  body,  however  mucli  she  may  be  fitted 
to  aid  in  their  attainment ;  and  certain  spiritual  pur- 
poses, again,  being  served  by  the  church,  which  the 
state,  considered  as  such,  cannot  effect.  They  differ 
in  respect  to  some  of  the  means  by  which  these  ends 
are  to  be  promoted;  the  civil  magistrate  liaving  the 
power  of  the  sword,  which  is  withheld  from  the 
churcli,  and  the  prerogative  of  making  war  on  just 
and  needful  occasions,  which  is  not  competent  to  a 
spiritual  kingdom  ;  while  the  church  again  has  war- 
rant to  use  the  sword  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  with 
which  the  magistrate  may  not  interfere.  They  diffier 
in  respect  to  their  officers,  the  civil  magistrate  hav- 
ing no  power,  as  such,  to  preach  or  to  administer  the 
sacraments  of  religion  ;  and  the  officers  of  the  church, 
as  such,  liaving  no  power  to  exercise  any  function 
of  the  magistracy ;  so  that,  even  were  tiiere  a  na- 


tion in  which  every  subject  of  the  state  was  also  a 
member  of  the  church,  that  nation  would  still  be 
governed  by  two  distinct  sets  of  office-bearers,  the 
one  belonging  to  the  church,  the  other  to  the  com- 
monwealth." 

It  is  impossible  to  peruse  the  New  Testament 
even  in  the  most  cursory  manner,  without  being  con- 
vinced that  the  primitive  church  asserted  for  itself 
the  right  of  exercising  discipline  over  its  members. 
The  case  of  the  incestuous  man  is  a  case  completely 
in  point.  This  man  had  been  guilty  of  a  flagrant 
violation  of  the  Divine  law,  and  had  brought  serious 
discredit  upon  the  Chri.^tian  profession.  Paid  there- 
fore enjoins  the  church  of  Corinth,  to  which  this  jicr- 
son  had  belonged,  "in  the  name  of  otu'  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  when  ye  are  gathered  together,  and  my  spi- 
rit, with  the  power  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  de- 
liver such  an  one  unto  Satan  for  the  destruction  of 
the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of 
the  Lord  Jesus."  The  discipline  to  be  exercised 
upon  a  heretic  the  apostle  lays  down  in  Titus  iii.  10, 
"  A  man  that  is  an  heretick,  after  the  first  and  sec- 
ond admonition  reject ;"  and  in  regard  to  an  immoral 
person  he  says,  in  2  Thes.  iii.  6,  "  Now  we  command 
you,  brethren,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
that  ye  withdraw  yourselves  from  every  brother  that 
walketh  disorderly,  and  not  after  the  tradition  which 
he  received  of  us."  Some  of  the  seven  churches  of 
Asia  Minor  are  reproved  for  their  neglect  of  the  ex 
ercise  of  discipline  in  various  cases,  and  for  in  this 
way  permitting  unworthy  persons  to  remain  within 
the  Christian  churcli. 

The  discipline  ot  the  Christian  church  is  in  its  na- 
ture strictly  spiritual  and  moral,  not  civil.  It  is  a 
gross  perversion  of  its  design,  therefore,  to  connect  it 
with  civil  pains,  confiscation  of  goods,  imprison- 
ment, bodily  tortm-e,  banishment  or  death.  Neither 
is  it  consistent  with  the  true  character  of  the  churcli 
of  Christ,  to  deliver  up  an  excommunicated  person,  as 
the  Church  of  Rome  does,  to  the  secular  arm,  to  endure 
civil  penalties,  or  even  death.  The  church  has  re- 
ceived power,  not  for  destruction,  but  for  edification, 
and  all  her  censu;-es,  therefore,  ought  to  have  as  their 
ultimate  design  the  reformation  and  restoration  of 
the  ofi'enders. 

The  theory  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  in  the 
Church  of  England  is  to  be  found  in  the  canons 
adopted  by  convocation  in  1G0,3,  which  having  been 
authorized  by  the  King's  Commission,  are  lield  to  he 
binding  on  the  clergy  ;  but  not  ha\  ing  been  confirmed 
by  Parliament,  they  are  not  binding  on  the  laity 
except  where  they  are  explanatory  of  the  ancient 
canon  law.  The  principles  on  which  discipline  ought 
to  proceed  according  to  the  constitution  and  canons 
of  the  church  are  thus  laid  down  by  Mr.  Conder  in 
his  'View  of  All  Religions:'  "According  to  the 
theory  of  the  church,  every  parish  is  committed  to 
the  government  of  the  minister,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  churcli  wardens,  (generally  two,)  who  are 
chosen  annually,  in  Easter  week,  from  the  body  oi 
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the  parishioners,  and  wlio  are  tlie  guardians  of  pub- 
lic morals  and  ecclesiastical  discipline  witliiu  their 
precincts.  Tiiese  lay  officers  of  the  church  are  bound 
by  their  oath  to  return  the  names  of  all  loose  and 
scandalous  livers  into  the  ecclesiastical  court  of  the 
diocese,  at  least  once  a-year ;  and  they  may  present 
at  any  other  time  for  gross  crimes.  And  if  the 
churchwardens  neglect  their  duty,  and  no  voluntary 
promoter  appears,  tlie  113th  canon  then  empowers 
the  minister  to  take  the  business  of  prosecutins;  of- 
fenders into  his  own  liands.  If  the  party  accused 
be  convicted  of  the  crime  upon  the  testimony  of  at 
least  two  witnesses,  before  the  judge  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical court,  he  may  be  excommunicated,  and  not  ad- 
mitted to  the  sacrament  or  any  comanuiion  in  divine 
oiiices,  and  be  condemned  in  the  costs  of  tlie  suit. 
Tliere  is  also  what  is  termed  the  Greater  Excommuni- 
cation,  whereby  the  ofl'ender  is  cut  olV  from  all  com- 
merce with  Christians,  even  in  temporal  atVairs.  This 
must  be  pronounced  by  the  bishop ;  and  if  the  ex- 
communicated jjerson  persist,  for  forty  days,  in  con- 
tumacious disobedience,  he  may  be  committed  to 
prison  by  virtue  of  the  writ  ck  excomtmiiucato  capien- 
do, to  lie  there  till  he  shall  have  made  satisfaction 
to  the  church.  But,  if  the  judge  of  any  spiritual 
court  excommunicate  a  man  for  a  cause  of  which  he 
has  not  the  legal  cognizance,  the  party  may  have  an 
action  against  liini  at  common  law,  and  he  is  also 
liable  to  be  indicted  at  the  suit  of  the  king."  Such 
is  the  mode  of  discipline  which  is  sanctioned  by  the 
canon  law  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  the  exer- 
cise of  discipline  in  that  clnu-ch  has  almost  fallen 
into  desuetude. 

In  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  other  Presbyterian 
churches,  the  exercise  of  discipline  devolves  in  the 
fn-st  instance  upon  the  kirk-sessions,  wliicli  consist 
of  the  minister  and  elders  of  each  congregation. 
From  the  kirk-session  an  appeal  lies  to  the  presby- 
tery of  tlie  bounds,  which  consists  of  all  the  minis- 
ters within  a  certain  district,  along  with  one  ruling 
elder  chosen  from  each  parish.  From  the  judgment 
and  authority  of  the  presbj'tery,  there  lies  an  appeal 
to  the  provincial  synod,  which  usually  meets  twice 
in  the  year,  and  comprises  all  the  presbyteries  within 
a  certain  large  district  of  country.  Last  of  all,  the 
judginent  of  the  synod  may  be  appealed  from  to  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  court,  the  General  Assembly, 
which  is  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  ministers 
and  ruling  elders  delegated  from  cacli  presbytery, 
along  with,  in  the  case  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland,  conunissioners  from  the  royal  burghs.  In 
questions  purely  religious,  and  not  aii'ectlng  tempo- 
ralities, no  appeal  is  admissible  from  the  decisions  of 
this  court.  But  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of  Scotland 
have  no  such  temporal  atithority  over  persons  and 
jjroperty  as  belongs  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of 
I'vHgland ;  having  no  power  either  to  tine  or  to  im- 
prison the  offender,  but  simply  enforcing  their  deci- 
sions by  religious  considerations  and  motives. 

TIic  Reformed  churches  on  the  Continent  havegreat 


variety  in  their  modes  of  discipline,  and  in  many  in- 
stances the  civil  magistrate  arrogates  to  himself  the 
functions  which  ought  to  belong  to  the  office-bearers 
of  the  church.  Tluis  in  the  Protestant  church  of 
Prussia,  though  the  consistories  exercise  nominally 
ecclesiastical  power,  yet  their  proceedings  are  not  a 
little  controlled  by  government.  In  Russia,  also,  all 
is  still  more  manifestly  under  the  management  of  the 
sovereign.  The  Holy  Legislative  Synod  is  dependent 
entirely  for  the  choice  of  its  members  on  the  will  of 
the  Czar.  It  is  presided  over  by  a  layman,  who  is 
considered  as  sitting  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  and 
has  a  negative  on  all  its  resolutions  till  they  are  laid 
before  the  emperor ;  and  the  members  of  the  synod, 
in  the  words  of  their  oatli,  acknowledge  the  emperor 
as  '•  the  supreme  judge  of  this  spiritual  college." 

In  the  Society  of  Friends  (which  see),  commonly 
called  Quakers,  a  peculiar  arrangement  is  made  for 
the  exercise  of  discipline.  Monthly  meetings  are  held, 
composed  of  several  congregations  situated  within  a 
convenient  distance  from  each  other.  Each  montldy 
meeting  is  required  to  ajipoint  certain  persons  under 
the  name  of  overseers,  whoso  business  it  is  to  take 
care  that  the  rules  of  discipline  be  put  in  practice, 
and  when  any  case  of  complaint  or  disorderly  con- 
duct comes  to  their  knowledge,  they  are  bound  to 
see  that  private  aihnonition  agreeably  to  the  gospel 
rule.  Mat.  xviii.  15 — 17,  be  given  before  the  case  is 
reported  to  tlie  monthly  meeting.  The  quarterly 
meeting,  which  is  composed  of  several  monthlv 
meetings,  inquires  into  the  conduct  of  the  members 
connected  with  each,  and  the  mode  in  which  disci- 
pline has  been  exercised.  The  accounts  thus  re- 
ceived are  digested  into  one,  which  is  presented  to 
the  yearly  meeting.  In  the  case  of  any  member 
wdio  feels  himself  aggrieved,  an  appeal  lies  from  tlie 
momhly  to  the  quarterly,  and  finally  to  the  yearly 
meeting,  where  the  case  takes  end.  There  is  a  p(!- 
cnliarity,  however,  in  tlie  exercise  of  discipline 
among  the  Friends,  which  it  may  be  well  to  notice. 
They  believe  that  women  may  be  rightly  called  to 
the  work  of  the  ministr}-,  and  that  to  them  also  be- 
longs a  share  in  the  support  of  Christian  discipline ; 
and  that  where  their  own  sex  is  concerned,  its  exer- 
cise devolves  on  them  with  peculiar  propriety.  Ac- 
cordingly they  have  monthly,  quarterly,  and  j-early 
meetings  of  their  own  sex,  held  at  the  same  time 
with  those  of  the  men;  but  separately,  and  without 
the  power  of  making  rules. 

Among  the  United  Brethren  or  Moravians,  the 
mode  of  discipline  followed  is  what  is  termed  anujng 
them  congregation-discipline,  which  is  thus  described 
in  one  of  their  authoritative  documents:  "Agree- 
ably to  the  direction  of  our  Saviour,  Matt,  xviii.  15 
— 17,  the  congregation -discipline  has  various  de- 
gi'ccs,  and  consists  in  admonitions,  warnings,  and  re- 
proofs given  to  those  who  transgress ;  iirst,  by  his 
fellow-brother;  next,  by  one  of  the  elders  of  the 
congregation  ;  and,  lastly,  by  the  committee  of  over- 
seers; in  exclusion  from  the  holy  communion,  and, 
3o 
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according  to  the  nature  of  tlie  case,  also  from  other 
private  meetings  of  tlie  congi-egation :  and  tliis  con- 
tinues until  genuine  repentance  and  a  real  conversion 
become  evident  in  the  person  falling  under  discijiline; 
when  he  is  either  re-admitted  to  the  lioly  commu- 
nion, or  reconciled  to  the  congregation,  after  a  de- 
precatory letter  has  been  read,  expressing  the 
offender's  sorrow  for  liis  transgression,  and  asking 
forgiveness.  In  case  of  great  and  public  offence 
given,  such  persons  are  also  absolved  with  laying  on 
of  hands  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  observed,  that  no  privation  of  tem- 
poral honour,  di;;nity,  or  sub.stance  is  connected  with 
this  church  or  congregation-discipline;  neither  can 
this  ever  be  the  case,  as  it  never  interferes  with  any 
merely  civil  regulations,  which  fall  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  laws  of  the  land." 

The  Congi-egational  or  Independent  churches 
maintain  that  the  riglit  of  exercising  discipline  is 
vested  in  the  church  or  body  of  Christians,  who  alone 
have  the  powerof  determining  who  shall  be  admitted 
into  communion,  and  also  of  excluding  from  fellow- 
ship those  who  may  prove  themselves  unwortliy 
members  of  the  church. 

DI^^CIPLINE  (FiitsT  Book  of),  an  import.aut 
document  drawn  up  by  the  Scottish  Reformers  in 
15G0,  containing  a  plan  of  order,  govemnient,  and 
discipline  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  conniiis- 
sion  appointed  to  jirepare  this  volume  consisted  of 
John  Knox,  along  with  Messrs.  Winram,  Spotswood, 
Row,  and  Douglas.  When  completed,  it  was  cor- 
dially ajijjroved  of  by  the  General  Assembly,  but 
when  sidjinitted  to  the  pri\y  council,  it  was  so  warmly 
opposed  that  it  never  received  a  formal  ratilication. 
Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the  church  looked 
upon  it  as  a  standard  book  for  the  regulation  of  her 
practice  and  the  guidance  of  her  decisions.  And  be- 
sides, it  is  wortliy  of  being  noted,  that  though  the 
First  Book  of  Discipline  was  not  ratified  by  the 
privy  council  as  a  body,  it  was  subscribed  by  the 
greater  number  of  the  nobility  and  barons  who  were 
members  of  tlie  council. 

As  this  valuable  document  contains  the  funda- 
mental principles  on  which  the  Scottish  reformers 
sought  to  establish  the  Church  of  Scotland,  we  give 
an  abstract  of  these  principles  drawn  from  Dr. 
Hetlierington's  History  of  that  Church:  "The  ordi- 
nary and  permanent  ollice-bearers  of  the  church 
were  of  four  kinds  :  the  minister  or  pastor,  to  wliom 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  and  administration  of 
the  .sacraments  belonged,  the  doctor  or  teacher,  who.se 
province  it  was  to  interpret  Scripture  and  confute 
errors,  including  those  wlio  taught  theology  in  schools 
and  universities ;  the  ruling  elder,  who  assisted  the 
minister  in  exercising  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  gov- 
ernment ;  and  the  deacon-,  who  had  the  special  charge 
of  the  revenues  of  the  church  and  the  poor.  To  these 
permanent  office-bearers  there  were  added  two  others 
of  a  temporary  character.  In  the  arrangement  entered 
ijito  previous  to  the  lirst  General  Assembly,  there 


were  oidy  twelve  reformed  ministers  to  preach  tlie  gos- 
pel throughout  the  whole  kingdom  ;  and  to  accom- 
phsh  tlie  utmost  possible  amount  of  duty  bv  su  small 
a  number,  seven  were  placed  in  the  chief  towns,  and 
large  country  districts  were  assigned  to  each  of  the 
remaining  five.  These  live  were  called  superinten- 
dents ;  and  their  duty  was  to  travel  from  place  to 
place  throughout  their  districts,  for  the  purpose  of 
preaching,  planting  churches,  and  in^pecting  the 
conduct  of  the  country  ministers  where  there  were 
any,  and  of  anotlior  temporary  class  of  men  termed 
exhorters  and  readers.  The  latter  class  consisted  of 
the  most  pious  persons  that  could  be  found,  who, 
having  received  a  common  education,  were  able  to 
read  to  their  more  ignorant  neighbours,  tliough  not 
qualified  for  tlie  ministry.  When  the  readers  were 
found  to  have  discharged  their  duty  well,  and  to 
have  increased  in  their  own  knowledge,  they  were 
encouraged  to  add  a  few  ]ilain  exhortations  to  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  then  they  were  termed 
exhorters.  If  they  still  continued  to  improve,  they 
might  finally  be  admitted  to  the  ministry.  To  search 
out,  employ,  and  watch  over  the  conduct  of  such 
men,  giving  them  instruction  from  time  to  time,  was 
the  chief  duty  of  the  superintendent,  from  which, 
indeed,  he  derived  his  name,  so  naturally  expressive 
of  his  duty, — a  duty  the  very  nature  of  which  shows 
it  to  have  been  temporary,  and  intended  to  expire 
whenever  the  necessities  which  called  it  into  being 
should  have  been  removed  by  a  sufKciency  of  quali- 
fied ministers. 

"No  person  was  allowed  to  preach,  or  to  adminis- 
ter the  sacraments,  till  he  was  regularly  called  to 
this  employment.  '  Ordinarj-  vocation  [calling]  con- 
sistetli  in  election,  examination,  and  admission.'  '  It 
appertaineth  to  the  people,  and  to  every  several  con- 
gregation, to  elect  their  minister.'  '  For  altogether 
this  is  to  be  avoided,  that  any  man  be  violently  in- 
truded or  thrust  in  upon  any  congregation  ;  but  this 
liberty,  with  all  care,  nmst  be  reserved  to  every  sev- 
eral church,  to  have  their  votes  and  suflVages  in 
election  of  their  ministers.'  The  examination  was 
appointed  to  take  place  '  in  open  assembly,  and  be- 
fore the  congregation,'  to  satisfy  the  church  as  to  his 
soundness  in  the  faith,  his  'gifts,  utterance,  and 
knowledge,'  his  wilhngness  to  undertake  the  charge, 
the  purity  of  his  motives,  and  his  resolution  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  otfice  with  diligence  and 
fidelity.  Admission  then  took  place  by  the  person 
being  solenmly  set  apart  by  prayer,  at  iirst  without 
imposition  of  hands,  which,  however,  was  afterwards 
appointed  to  be  done.  Superintendents  were  ad- 
mitted in  the  same  way  as  other  ministers,  were  tried 
by  the  same  church  courts,  liable  to  the  same  cen- 
sures, and  might  be  deposed  for  the  same  crimes. 

"  Tlie  affairs  of  each  congregation  were  managed 
by  the  minister,  elders,  and  deacons,  who  constituted 
the  kirk-session,  which  met  regularly  once  a-week, 
and  oftener  if  business  required.  There  was  also  a 
meeting,  called  the  weekly  exercise,  or  prophesying, 
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held  in  every  considerable  town,  consisting  of  the 
ministers,  exhorters,  and  educated  men  in  the  vici- 
nity, tor  expounding  the  Scriptures.  This  was  after- 
wards converted  into  the  presbytery,  or  classical  as- 
sembly. The  superintendent  met  with  the  ministers 
and  delegated  elders  of  his  district  twice  a-year,  in 
the  provincial  synod,  which  took  cognizance  of  ec- 
clesiastical affairs  within  its  bounds.  And  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  which  was  composed  of  ministers 
and  elders  commissioned  from  the  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  met  twice,  sometimes  thrice,  in  a 
year,  and  attended  to  the  interests  of  the  National 
Church. 

"  Public  worship  was  attended  to  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  show  the  estimation  in  which  it  was  held 
by  our  reformers.  On  Sabbath  days  the  people 
assembled  twice  for  public  worship;  and,  the  belter 
to  instruct  the  ignorant,  catechising  was  substituted 
for  preaching  in  the  afternoon.  In  towns  a  sermon 
was  regularly  preached  on  one  day  of  the  w'eek  be- 
sides the  Sabbath;  and  on  almost  every  day  the 
people  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  public  prayers 
and  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  liaptism  was 
ne\er  dispensed  unless  it  w-as  accompanied  with 
preaching  or  catechising.  The  Lord's  Supper  was 
administered  four  times  a-year  in  towns;  the  sign 
of  the  cross  in  baptiaing,  and  kneeling  at  the  Lord's 
table,  were  forbidden  ;  and  anniversary  holydays  were 
wholly  abolished. 

"  Education  was  very  justly  regarded  as  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  deserving  every  possible  en- 
couragement. It  was  stated  as  imperatively  neces- 
sary, that  there  should  be  a  school  in  every  parish, 
for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion, grammar,  and  the  Latin  tongue ;  and  it  was 
farther  proposed,  that  a  college  should  be  erected  in 
every  'notable  town,'  in  which  logic  and  rhetoric 
should  be  taught,  along  with  the  learned  languages. 
It  was  even  suggested  that  parents  should  not  be 
permitted  to  neglect  the  education  of  their  children ; 
but  that  the  nobility  and  gentry  should  be  obliged  to 
do  so  at  their  own  expense;  and  that  a  fund  should 
be  provided  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
poor,  who  discovered  talents  and  aptitude  for  learn- 
ing." 

From  the  view  thus  given  of  the  First  Book  of 
Discipline,  it  is  plain  that  the  constitution  of  the 
Iteformed  Church  of  Scotland  was  purely  Presbyte- 
rian, and  framed,  as  they  believed,  on  the  model  of 
the  primitive  chm-ches  exliibited  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

DISCIPIJNE  (Second  Book  of),  a  system  of 
ecclesiastical  government  drawn  up  by  a  eonnnittee 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  Assembly  in  1578.  In  the 
preparation  of  this  work,  Andrew  Melville  took  a 
leading  part.  It  was  never  ratified  by  ParUament, 
but  it  has  continued  down  to  tlie  present  day  to  be 
regarded  as  the  authorized  standard  of  the  Churcli 
of  Scotland,  in  so  far  as  government  and  disciphne 


are  concerned.  The  following  summary  of  its  lead- 
ing propositions  is  given  by  Dr.  Hetherington :  "  It 
begins  by  stating  the  essential  line  of  distinction  be- 
tween civil  and  ecclesiiistical  power.  This  it  does 
by  declaring,  that  Jesus  Christ  has  appointed  a 
government  in  his  Church,  distinct  from  civil  govern 
ment,  which  is  to  be  exercised  by  such  oflice-bearers 
as  lie  has  authorized,  and  w^t  by  civil  magistrates, 
or  under  their  direction.  Ci\il  autliority  has  I'or  its 
direct  and  proper  object  the  promoting  of  external 
peace  and  quietness  among  the  subjects  ;  ecclesiasti- 
cal authoiity,  the  direction  of  men  in  matters  of  re- 
ligiou,  and  which  pertain  to  conscience.  The  former 
enforces  obedience  by  external  means,  the  latter  by 
spiritual  means  ;  yet,  '  as  they  be  both  of  God,  and 
tend  to  one  end,  if  they  be  rightly  used,  to  wit,  to 
advance  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  ha\e  good  and 
godly  subjects,'  they  ought  to  co-operate  within  their 
respective  spheres,  and  fortify  each  other,  '  As  min- 
isters are  subject  to  the  judgment  and  punishment  of 
the  magistrate  in  external  matters,  if  they  olTend,  so 
ought  the  magistrates  to  submit  themselves  to  the 
discipline  of  the  Church,  if  they  transgress  in  mat- 
ters of  conscience  and  religion.'  The  government 
of  the  Churcli  consists  in  three  things, — doctrine, 
discipline,  and  distribution.  Corresponding  to  this 
division,  there  are  three  kinds  of  church  officers, — 
ministers,  wha  are  preachers  as  well  as  rulers  ;  eld- 
ers, who  are  merely  rulers ;  and  deacons,  who  act 
as  distributors  of  alms  and  managers  of  the  funds  of 
the  church.  The  name  binJw])  is  of  the  same  mean- 
ing as  that  of  pastor  or  minister :  it  is  not  expressive 
of  superiority  or  lordship  ;  and  the  Scriptures  do  not 
allow  of  a  pastor  of  pastors,  or  a  pastor  of  many 
flocks.  There  should  be  chlcrs,  who  do  not  labour  in 
word  and  doctrine.  The  eldership  is  a  spiritual  func- 
tion, as  is  the  ministry.  He  ought  to  assist  the  pas- 
tor in  examining  those  who  come  to  the  Lord's 
table,  and  in  visiting  the  sick  ;  but  their  principal 
otlice  is  to  hold  assemblies  witli  the  pastors  and  doc- 
tors, who  are  also  of  their  nundier,  for  establisliing 
good  order  and  execution  of  discipline.  The  ollice- 
bearers  of  the  Church  are  to  be  admitted  by  election 
and  ordination.  None  are  to  be  intruded  into  any 
ecclesiastical  otRce  '  contraiy  to  the  will  of  the  con- 
gregation to  which  they  are  appointed.'  Eccle- 
siastical assemblies  are  eitlicr  particular  (consisting 
of  the  office-bearers  of  one  congregation  or  of  a  num- 
ber of  neighbouring  congregations),  provincial,  na- 
tional or  ecumenical,  and  general.  The  I'resbytery, 
or  eldership  as  it  is  called,  has  the  inspection  of  a 
number  of  adjoining  congregations  iu  every  thing  re- 
lating to  rehgion  and  manners,  ami  has  the  power  (jf 
ordaining,  suspending,  and  deposing  ministers,  and 
of  exercising  discipline  within  its  bounds.  The  pro- 
vincial Synod  possesses  the  power  of  all  the  Pres- 
byteries within  a  province.  The  General  Assembly 
is  composed  of  commissioners,  ministers,  and  ciders, 
from  the  whole  churches  iu  the  realm,  and  takes 
ccnizance  of  every  thing  connected  with  the  wel- 
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fare  of  tlie  National  Cluirch.  Appeals  for  redress 
of  grievances  may  be  taken  from  every  subordinate 
court  to  its  next  superior  one,  till  they  reach  the 
General  Assembly,  whose  decision  in  all  matters  ec- 
clesiastical is  linal.  All  the  ecclesiastical  assem- 
blies have  lawful  power  to  convene  for  transacting 
business,  and  to  appoint  the  times  and  places  of 
their  meeting.  The  patrimony  of  the  Cluu-ch  in- 
cludes whatever  has  been  appropriated  to  her  usi', 
whether  by  donations  from  indi\iduals,  or  by  law 
and  custom.  To  take  any  part  of  this  by  uidawful 
means,  and  apply  it  to  the  particular  and  profane 
use  of  individuals,  is  simony.  It  belongs  to  the 
deacons  to  receive  tlie  ecclesiastical  goods,  and  to 
distribute  them  according  to  the  appointment  of 
Presbyteries.  The  purposes  to  which  they  are  to 
be  applied  are  tire  four  following:  the  support  of 
ministers  ;  the  support  of  elders  where  that  is  neces- 
sary, and  of  a  national  system  of  education;  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor  and  of  hospitals ;  and  the 
reparation  of  places  of  worship,  and  other  extraor- 
dinary charges  of  the  Church  or  connnonwealth. 
Among  the  remaining  abuses  which  ought  to  be  re- 
moved, the  following  are  particularly  specified  :  the 
titles  of  abbots,  and  otliers  connected  with  monastic 
institutions,  witli  the  places  which  they  lield,  as 
churchmen,  in  the  legislative  and  judicial  courts; 
the  usurped  superiority  of  bishops,  and  their  acting 
in  parliament  and  council  in  the  name  of  the  Church, 
without  her  commission  ;  the  exercise  of  criminal 
jurisdiction  and  the  pastoral  office  by  the  same  indi- 
viduals ;  the  mixed  jurisdiction  of  commissaries;  the 
holding  of  pluralities  ;  and  patronages  and  presenta- 
tions to  benefices,  whether  by  the  prince  or  any  in- 
ferior person,  wliich  lead  to  intrusion,  and  are  incom- 
patible with  '  lawful  election  and  the  assent  of  the 
people  over  whom  the  person  is  placed,  as  the  prac- 
tice of  the  apostolical  and  primitive  Kirk,  and  good 
order,  crave.' " 

The  Second  Book  of  Discipline  has  ever  occupied 
a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  all  Scottish  Pres- 
byteriaus ;  and  '•  the  principal  secessions,"  as  Dr. 
Jl'Crie  well  remarks,  '•  whicli  have  been  made  from 
the  National  Church  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom, 
have  been  stated,  not  in  the  way  of  dissent  from  its 
constitution  as  in  England,  but  in  opposition  to 
departures,  real  or  alleged,  from  its  original  and 
genuine  principles."  See  Scotland  (CiiuufH  of). 
DISPENSATIONS,  special  modes  of  providential 
dealing  with  individuals  or  communities ;  thus  we 
speak  of  the  Adamic  Dispensation,  the  Abrahamic 
Dispensation,  the  Jewi.sli  Dispensation,  and  so  forth. 
— The  term  is  also  used  in  an  ecclesiastical  as  well 
as  a  tlieological  sense.  Thus,  in  the  Church  of  Home, 
a  dispensation  means  a  permission  from  tlic  Pope  to 
do  what  may  have  been  proliibiled.  Tluis  bel'ure  any 
one  in  comnnniion  with  tliat  church  can  contract  a 
marriage  within  the  forbidden  degrees,  he  must  have 
previously  received  a  dispensation  from  tlic  Pope. — 
In  the  Cluu-ch  of  England  the  word  dispensation  de- 


notes a  power  vested  in  the  arclibishops,  of  dis- 
pensing, on  certain  emergencies,  with  some  minor 
regidations  of  the  church,  more  particularly  hi  liei 
character  as  an  establishment. 

DISPUTATIONS,  a  name  sometimes  given  to 
the  sermons  preached  in  tlie  ancient  Christian 
church,  from  the  controversial  character  which  tliey 
often  of  necessity  assumed. 

DISSENTERS,  those  denominations  and  sects 
which  have  separated  from,  and  refuse  to  have  fel- 
lowship with,  the  established  church  of  a  country. 
As  distinguished  from  Seceders  (v.'hich  see),  the 
word  Dissenters  is  now  generally  employed  to  de- 
note those  who  liave  left  communion  whh  an  estab- 
lished church  from  their  conscientious  disapproval  of 
all   connection  between  the  church  and  the  state. 

Sec  V0LUNT.\RY  CONTROVEKSY. 

DISSENTERS  (Engllsh),  a  term  usually  applied 
to  the  Three  Denominations  (which  see),  the  Pres- 
byterians, Congregationalists,  and  Baptists.  The 
original  Nonconformists  were  the  great  bulk  of  them 
of  Presbyterian  principles,  and  the  Westminster  As- 
sembly was  composed  chiefly  of  Presbyterian  divines, 
not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  of  them  being  of  the 
Independent  denomination,  and  tlie  great  anxiety  of 
tliat  Assembly  evidently  was  to  establish  Presbyte- 
rian uniformity  throughout  both  England  and  Scot- 
land. It  was  only,  indeed,  through  the  determined 
resistance  of  the  small  body  of  Independents  tliat 
this  object  was  defeated.  During  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth most  of  the  Puritans  had  objected  to  separation 
from  the  Cluirch  of  England,  on  the  ground  of  doc- 
trine, though  they  sought  a  reformation  of  her  dis- 
cipline and  worship,  the  greater  number  of  them 
being  Presbyterians.  But  tliei'e  were  among  the 
Puritans  some  Independents  and  some  Baptists, 
wliose  objections  were  of  a  more  serious  character, 
disapproving  as  they  did  of  all  national  churches. 
Tlie  statute  of  1593,  commanding  the  attendance  of 
e\'ery  person  above  sixteen  at  some  church,  bore 
hardly  against  the  Independents.  Many  of  them 
were  imprisoned,  and  not  a  few  were  comiielled  to 
seek  refuge  in  a  foreign  land.  Brown,  the  origina- 
tor of  the  sect  of  the  Buowmsts  (which  see),  found 
a  home,  along  with  a  number  of  his  followers,  in 
Holland.  Towards  the  Puritans,  Queen  Elizabeth 
exercised  the  utmost  severity  during  tlie  whole  of 
her  reign,  and  numerous  ehiuelu'S  of  exiled  Dissent- 
ers sprung  up  at  Leyden,  jMiddleburgh,  Rotterdam, 
and  other  Dutch  town.s  not  only  separated  from  the 
(^.hurch  of  England,  but  animated  witli  a  bitter  hos- 
tility to  the  principle  of  established  churches.  This, 
indeed,  came  to  be  a  settled  doctrine  of  the  body' of 
I'.nglish  Independents.  The  keen  discussion  whicli 
took  jilace  at  this  lime  gave  origin  to  Richard  Hook- 
er's '  Ecclesiastical  Polity,'  one  of  the  ablest  pieces 
of  controversial  theology  which  England  has  ever 
produced.  The  first  four  books  a)ipeared  in  l.V.)4, 
and  the  fifth  in  1,097.  "They  have  in  them,"  ^aid 
Pope  Clement  Vlll.,  on  hearing  only  a  sni.all  part 
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of  them  translated  into  Latin,  "  sudi  seeds  of  eter- 
nity, that  if  the  rest  be  like  this  they  shall  remain 
till  the  last  tire  shall  consume  all  learning." 

The  death  of  Elizabeth  and  the  aecession  of 
James  I.  to  the  tin-one  of  England,  natiu-ally  revived 
the  hopes  of  the  Puritan  Dissenters.  The  king  had 
been  educated  in  Presbyterian  principles,  and  had 
openly  avowed  a  wiirm  attachment  to  what  lie 
termed  "the  purest  kirk  in  tlie  world;"  but  no 
sooner  did  lie  plant  his  foot  on  English  ground,  than 
he  straightway  abjured  his  former  views,  and  be- 
came a  warm  advocate  for  Episcopacy,  alleging  that 
"  where  there  was  no  bishop,  there  would  shortly  be 
no  king."  The  Dissenters,  however,  had  become 
too  powerful  a  party  to  be  treated  with  contempt,  or 
even  neglect.  James,  therefore,  to  conciliate  them 
if  possible,  summoned  a  conference  at  Hampton 
Court  between  four  of  their  principal  leaders  and  a 
select  number  of  bishops  and  divines  of  the  Estab- 
lislied  Church,  himself  being  president.  The  debate, 
which  was  eainest  on  both  sides,  occupied  three 
days,  and  the  result  was,  that  a  few  unimportant 
alterations  were  made  in  the  English  Liturgy,  which 
were  published  by  the  king's  authority,  and  univer- 
sally adopted,  though  they  were  never  ratitied  by 
parliament.  One  great  and,  indeed,  inestimable 
benefit  which  occurred  from  the  Hampton  Court 
conference,  was  the  suggestion  which  the  king  car- 
ried out  to  procure  a  new  and  revised  translation  of 
the  Bible.  This  delicate  task  was  most  satisfactorily 
accomplisl  led  by  the  preparation  and  publication  of  the 
admirable  authorized  version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Under  James  I.  the  Puritan  Dissenters  were  still 
treated  with  great  severity,  and  many  of  them  fled 
to  Holland,  whence  considerable  numbers  emigrated 
to  America  in  16"20.  Another  party  followed  in 
1(329,  and  a  third  in  1636,  and  when  prevented  from 
transporting  themselves  to  New  England,  many  of 
them  removed  with  their  families  to  the  Nether- 
lands. In  1C37,  the  laws  of  uniformity  were  en- 
forced against  Dissenters;  but,  in  1640,  the  parlia- 
ment checked  these  severities.  It  has  been  often 
brought  forward  as  a  charge  against  the  English 
Dissenters  that  they  were  zealous  and  active  in  their 
opposition  to  Charles  I.,  but  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
the  execution  of  the  monarch  was  the  deed  of  a  fac- 
tion, and  condemned  by  the  Puritans  generally,  as  an 
act  of  criminal  severity.  "  But  whatever  blame," 
says  Mr.  Robert  Hall,  "  they  may  be  supposed  to 
have  incurred  on  account  of  their  conduct  to  Charles, 
the  merit  of  restoring  monarchy  in  liis  son  was  all 
their  own.  The  entire  force  of  the  empire  was  in 
their  h.ands  ;  Monk  himself  of  their  party  ;  the  par- 
liament, the  army,  all  puritans  ;  yet  were  they  dis- 
interested enough  to  call  the  heir  to  the  throne,  .ind 
yield  the  reins  into  his  hands,  whh  no  other  stipula- 
tion than  that  of  liberty  of  conscience,  wliich  he  vio- 
lated with  a  baseness  and  ingratitude  peculiar  to  his 
character.  All  the  retiu-n  he  made  them  for  the  re- 
covery  of  his    power,   consi-stcd   in  rie])riving  two 


thousand  of  tlieir  ministers,  and  involving  the  whole 
body  in  a  persecution,  by  wliich  not  less  than  ten 
thousand  are  supposed  to  have  ]ierislied  in  imprison- 
ment and  want.  But  their  [jatriotism  was  not  to  be 
shaken  by  these  injuries.  When,  tow.ards  the  latter 
end  of  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  the  character  of 
his  successor  inspired  a  dread  of  the  establishment 
of  popery,  to  avert  that  evil  they  cheerfully  ac- 
quiesced in  an  exclusion  from  all  ]daccs  of  emolu- 
ment and  trust ;  an  extraordinary  instance  of  mag- 
nanimity. When  James  the  Second  began  to  dis- 
play arbitrary  views,  dissenters  were  among  the  first 
to  take  the  alarm,  regarding  with  jealousy  even  an 
indulgence  when  it  ilowed  from  a  dispensing  power. 
The  zeal  with  which  they  co-operated  in  bringing 
about  the  revolution,  the  ardour  with  which  they 
have  always  espoused  its  principles,  are  too  well 
known  to  need  any  proof,  and  can  only  be  rendered 
more  striking  by  a  contrast  with  the  conduct  of  the 
high  church  party.  The  latter  maintained,  in  its 
utmost  extent,  the  doctrine  of  jiassive  obedience  and 
non-resistance  ;  were  incessantly  engaged  in  intrigues 
to  overturn  the  revolution  ;  and  affirmed  the  doctrine 
of  divine  right  to  be  an  ancient  and  indisputable 
tenet  of  the  English  Church.  ^S'hoever  wishes  to 
ascertain  the  existence  of  those  arts,  by  which  they 
embroiled  the  reign  of  King  'William,  may  see  them 
ilisplayed  at  large  in  Burnet's  'History  of  his  own 
Times.' 

"  The  attachment  of  dissenters  to  the  house  of 
Hanover  was  signalized  in  a  manner  too  remarkable 
to  be  soon  forgotten.  In  the  rebellions  of  fifteen 
and  forty-five,  they  ventured  on  a  breach  of  the  law, 
by  raising  and  officering  regiments  out  of  their  own 
body;  for  which  the  parliament  were  reduced  to  the 
awkward  expedient  of  passing  an  act  of  indemnity. 
This  short  sketch  of  their  political  conduct,  as  it  is 
sufiicient  to  establish  their  loyalty  beyond  suspicion, 
so  may  it  well  auginent  our  surprise  at  the  extreme 
obloquy  and  reproach  with  which  they  are  treated. 
Mr.  Hume,  a  competent  judge,  if  ever  there  was 
one.  of  political  principles,  and  who  was  far  from 
being  partial  to  dis.senters.  eandidly  confesses  that  to 
them  we  are  indi  bted  for  the  ])reservation  of  liberty." 
In  1688  the  Toleration  Act  was  passed,  placing 
the  assemblies  of  Dissenters  under  the  protection  of 
the  state,  but  by  the  provisions  of  this  very  act  all 
Dissenting  ministers  were  required  to  qualify  for  the 
exercise  of  their  ministerial  functions,  by  subscrib- 
ing the  thirty-nine  Articles,  with  certain  exceptions. 
This  continued  to  be  the  state  of  the  law  till  1779, 
when,  by  an  act  passed  in  that  year,  any  Dissenting 
minister,  who  had  scru))Ies  in  declaring  and  sub- 
scribing his  assent  to  any  of  the  articles,  was  allowed 
to  make  and  subscribe  instead  thereof  the  declara- 
tion of  Protestant  belief,  and  was  thereby  entitled 
to  similar  exemptions.  A  subsequent  .statute  ren- 
ders qualifying  for  the  exercise  of  ministerial  func- 
tions unnecessary  except  in  obedience  to  a  legal  re- 
quisition. 
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In  tlu!  a;4.i;rcgate,  according  to  the  last  census  in 
1851,  the  Protestant  Dissenting  churches  of  Eng- 
land are  reported  as  providing  accommodation  fur 
4.G57,4-i2  persons,  or  for  20  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion, .and  45'6  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  provision  of 
the  country.  Tliis  statement  includes  the  Wesley- 
an  Methodists,  many  of  wlioni  object  to  be  called 
Dissenters. 

DISSENTERS  (Scottish).  For  a  very  long  pe- 
riod, in  the  ecclesiastical  lii.-itory  of  Scotland,  dissent 
was  utterly  unknown.  From  1560,  when  the  Re- 
formed Ciuu'ch  of  Scotland  was  founded,  onward  to 
the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  not 
only  did  the  Established  Church  possess  an  undi- 
vided hold  of  the  ailectious  of  the  people,  but  the 
principle  of  an  establishment  seems  never  to  have 
been  doubted.  Tlie  old  Dissenters,  it  is  true,  or 
Reformed  Presbyterians,  who  liad  been  all  along  op- 
jK)sed  to  the  Revolution  settlement  of  Church  and 
State  in  1G88,  and  who  are  tlie  remains  of  the  Co- 
VENANTEiiS  (which  See),  are  of  longer  standing  than 
any  other  denomination  of  separatists  from  the  Na- 
tional Church.  Tliey  are  strenuous  advocates,  how- 
ever, for  the  obligation  of  tl;e  National  Covenant, 
and  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  both  of 
which,  as  well  as  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith,  which  they  acknowledge  as  the  confession  of 
their  own  faith,  maintain,  in  the  most  decided  terms, 
the  principle  of  a  national  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment. Tlie  question,  however,  of  the  lawfulness  of 
a  National  Cliurch  was  first  formally  started  by  Mr. 
John  Glas  of  Tealing,  about  1728.  Though  minis- 
ter of  a  paj-ish,  he  began  to  promulgate  views  incon- 
sistent with  the  acknowledged  standards  of  the 
church.  In  the  course  of  his  examination  before  the 
Synod  of  Angus  and  Mearns,  to  wliich  he  belonged, 
the  question  was  put  to  liim,"Is  it  your  opinion 
tliat  there  is  no  warrant  for  a  National  Church  under 
the  New  Testament  ? "  to  wliich  lie  replied,  "It  is 
my  opinion,  for  I  can  see  no  churclies  instituted  by 
Chri.st  in  the  New  Testament,  besides  the  universal, 
but  congregational  churches:  neither  do  I  see  that  a 
nation  can  be  a  church  unless  it  could  be  made  a 
congregation,  as  was  the  nation  of  Israel."  A  long 
controversy  ensued  which  for  some  time  agitated 
botli  the  Cluirch  and  the  country.  i\lr.  Glas  was  at 
length  deposed,  bu^  he  still  conthuied  the  exercise 
of  his  ministry,  and  his  followers,  under  tlie  name  of 
Glasites  (which  see),  formed  congregations,  or  ra 
tlier  churches,  on  Independent  principles  throughout 
various  towns  and  parishes  of  Scotland.  The  next 
secession  from  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  that 
whidi  originated  in  the  resistance  and  protest  of  four 
ministers  against  the  decision  of  tlie  General  Assem- 
bly in  17.'!2,  and  who,  being  joined  by  others,  formed 
themselves  into  the  AsiOCJATi-;  PiU'.snYTERy  (w-liich 
see).  The  ground  of  tlieir  sece-sion  was  the  arbi- 
trary enforcement,  by  the  majority  of  the  General 
Assembly,  of  the  law  of  patronage,  and  the  settle- 
ment  of  ministers  contrary   to   the   wishes  of  the 


Christian  people.  The  four  brethren,  wdien  cut  <ifl 
from  the  communion  of  tlie  Established  Churdi, 
read  at  the  bar,  and  laid  upon  the  table  of  the 
Assembly,  a  solemn  protest,  which  they  conclud- 
ed in  these  words,  "  And  we  hereby  appeal  unto 
the  first  free  faitliful  .and  reforming  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Church  of  Sc<jtlaiid."  It  was  plain,  there- 
fore, that  the  brethren  in  no  sense  dissented  from  the 
constitution  and  standards  of  the  cliurch,  as  Mr, 
Glas  had  done,  but  simply  seceded  or  separated 
themselves  from  it,  as  they  hoped  only  for  a  time, 
lookmg  forward  to  the  possibility  of  the  period  ar- 
riving when  they  and  all  who  adhered  to  them  would 
be  able  conscientiously  to  rejoin  the  communion  of 
the  church  from  which  they  liad  been  reluctantly  dis- 
severed. The  Secession,  which  thus  arose,  rapidly 
increased  in  numbers,  but  in  1747  the  body  became 
separated  into  two  distinct  Christian  communitie-s 
the  one  being  the  Associate  Buegher  Synod 
(which  see),  and  the  other  the  Associate  Amti- 
BURGiiEK  Synod  (which  see).  The  rupture  which 
thus  took  place  in  the  Secession  Church  at  so  early 
a  period  of  its  history,  arose  simply  from  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  taking  the 
Burgess  oath  then  exacted  in  several  of  the  royal 
burglis  of  Scotland.  For  seventy-three  years  this 
division  was  maintained,  both  parties  in  their  se- 
parate capacity  extending  and  multiplj'ing  through- 
out the  whole  country,  and  at  length  the  Burgess 
oath  having  been  abolished,  and  the  original  ground 
of  quarrel  being  thus  removed,  the  two  synods,  in 
1820,  wei-e  reunited  imder  the  name  of  tlie  United 
Associate  Synod  of  the  Secession  Church. 

From  an  early  period  of  their  history,  so  early  in- 
deed as  1743,  the  Seceders  had  evidently  to  some 
extent  begun  to  entertain  doubts  as  to  the  extent  of 
power  alleged  by  the  We.-tminster  Confession  to  be- 
long to  the  civil  magistrate  in  matters  of  religion. 
In  an  official  document  issued  by  the  Associate 
Presbytery  in  that  year,  they  distinctly  declare  that 
"  the  public  good  of  outward  and  common  order  in 
all  reasonable  society  to  the  glory  of  God  is  the 
great  and  only  end  which  those  invested  with  magis- 
tracy can  propose  in  a  sole  respect  to  tha.t  office." 
And,  further,  they  go  on  to  say,  tliat,  "  as  in  prose- 
cuting this  end  civilly,  according  to  their  office,  it  is 
only  over  men's  good  and  evil  work  that  they  can 
have  any  inspection,  so  it  is  only  over  tliose  which 
they  must  needs  take  cognizance  of,  for  the  said 
public  good  ;  while  at  the  same  time  their  doing  so 
must  be  in  such  a  manner,  and  proceed  so  far  allen- 
arly  as  is  requisite  for  that  end,  without  assuming 
any  lordship  inmie<liately  over  meji's  conscience.s,  oi 
making  any  encroachment  upon  the  special  privi- 
leges or  business  of  the  church."  Tlie.se  words, 
though  capable  of  being  iiiterpi'eted  so  as  to  involve 
no  dissent  from  the  principle  of  an  established 
church,  admit  undoubtedly  of  being  understood  in  a 
sense  opposed  to  that  jirinciiiht.  And,  accordingly, 
wu  leai-u  from  Dr.  JI'Kcrrow,  in  his  '  History  of  the 
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Secession  Cluircli,'  tliat  when  any  of  their  i)rc;icliers 
or  ministers,  or  elders,  entertained  doubts  u]ion  the 
eubjeet,  they  were  uniformly  told  tliat  tliey  were 
to  understand  the  two  doubtful  paragraphs  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith  on  the  power  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate, in  matters  of  religion,  only  in  such  a  sen^e  as 
cotTesponded  with  the  explanation  given  in  the  Pres- 
brtery's  answers  to  Mr.  Nairn. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  year  1796  tliat  the 
point  which  converted  secession  into  dissent  was 
brought  publicly  before  the  courts  of  the  Secession 
Church.  Two  young  candidates  for  the  ministry,  one 
of  wliom  was  the  afterwanls  celebrated  Dr.  Thomas 
M'Crie,  declared  their  doubts  concerning  the  doctrine 
taught  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  regarding  the 
power  of  the  magistrate  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
requested  that  the  moderator  of  the  Associate  Anti- 
burgher  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  in  proposing  tlie 
questions  of  the  formula  to  them  previous  to  tlieir 
ordination,  should  be  allowed  to  intimate  that  they 
were  not  to  be  understood  as  giving  their  sentiments 
on  that  point.  In  these  circumstances  the  Presby- 
tery felt  themselves  in  a  position  in  which  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  take  any  further  steps  to- 
wards the  ordination  of  the  two  young  men  without 
the  express  sanction  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
matter  was  accordingly  carried  up  by  reference  to 
the  Synod,  and  a  declaratory  act  was  prepared  by  a 
committee  which,  after  being  read  and  amended,  was 
unanimously  adopted.  The  views  of  the  body  were 
fully  brought  out  in  this  document,  wdiich  ran  as  fol- 
lows :  "  The  synod  finding  tliat  they  cannot  at  pre- 
sent enter  on  a  particidar  consideration  of  the  over- 
ture, respecting  the  power  of  the  civil  inagistrate  in 
matters  of  religion, — but  convinced  of  the  urgent 
necessity  of  doing  something  in  tlie  meantime  to  ob- 
viate the  scruples  which  young  men  at  license, 
preachers  and  elders  at  ordination,  private  persons  at 
their  accession  and  baptism  of  their  children,  have 
offered  to  the  courts  about  the  doctrine  or  manner  of 
expression,  used  on  that  subject,  in  the  Confession  of 
Faitli,  chap,  xxiii.,  sect.  ,^d,  and  chap,  xx.,  sect.  4th. 

"  Declare,  That  as  the  Confession  of  Faith  was  at 
first  received  by  the  Cliurch  of  Scotland  with  some 
exception,  as  to  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate  re- 
lative to  spiritual  matters,  so  the  synod,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  all  who  desire  to  know  their  mind  on 
this  subject,  extend  that  exception  to  every  thing  in 
the  Confession  which,  taken  by  itself,  seems  to  allow 
the  punishment  of  good  and  peaceable  subjects  on 
account  of  their  religious  opinions  and  observances  : 
That  they  approve  of  no  other  means  of  bringing 
men  into  the  church,  or  retaining  them  in  it,  than 
such  as  are  S|.iritual,  and  were  u>cd  by  the  apo.stles 
and  other  ministers  of  the  word  in  the  first  ages  of 
the  Christian  church,  persuasion  not  force,  the  power 
of  the  gospel  not  the  sword  of  the  civil  magistrate, 
agreeably  to  that  most  certain  and  important  doc- 
trine laid  down  in  the  Confession  itself,  chap,  xx., 
sect.  2d.  '  God  alone  is  the  Lord  of  the  conscience, 


and  has  left  it  free  from  the  doctrines  and  command- 
ments of  men,  which  are  in  any  thing  contrary  to 
his  word,  or  beside  it,  in  matters  of  faitli  or  worship ; 
so  that  to  believe  such  doctrines,  or  obey  such  com- 
mands out  of  conscience,  is  to  betray  true  liberty  of 
conscience  and  reason  also. 

"  Nor  do  the  synod  mean  the  smallest  reflection 
on  the  venerable  compilers  of  the  Confession,  whose 
degrees  of  light  on  these  matters,  and  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, seem  to  have  led  them  to  use  some  ex- 
pressions that  have  been  understood  by  many,  and 
mav  be  construed  as  investing  civil  rulers  with  a 
lord.ship  over  the  consciences  of  men,  and  inconsis- 
tent with  the  spirituality,  freedom,  and  independence 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  And  the  synod  hereby 
renew  their  adherence  to  the  doctrine  on  this  point, 
in  the  Declaration  and  Defence  of  the  Associate 
Piesbvtcrv's  princijjles  concerning  the  present  civil 
government." 

Tlie  Antiburgher  Sjmod  accordingly,  after  this 
important  preamble,  and  inserting  the  pa.«pages 
which  we  have  already  quoted  from  the  Associate 
Prcsbvtery's  answer  to  Mr.  Naini,  enacted  tluit  in 
the  second  question  of  the  formula,  after  the  words, 
"as  the  said  Confession  was  received  and  approved 
by  an  Act  of  Assembly,  1G47,  session  23,"  there  shall 
be  added,  "  and  according  to  the  dccKiration  of  the 
General  .\ssociate  Synod,  179C."  This  declaratory 
Act  satisfied  the  scruples  of  the  two  young  men, 
who  thereupon  submitted  to  ordination.  But  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  the  views  of  Dr.  M'Crie  on  the 
power  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  matters  of  religion 
underwent  a  change.  This  change  he  formally  an- 
nounced in  a  sermon  which  he  preached  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  General  Associate  Synod  in  1800;  and 
the  adherence  of  the  .synod  to  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed in  tlie  above  act,  led  to  his  renunciation  of 
all  connection  with  the  body.  In  their  new  Tcsti- 
monv  which  they  is.sued  in  1804,  the  connexion  be- 
tween Church  and  State  was  plainly  and  explicitly 
condemned.  Thus  from  the  original  position  of  Sc- 
ccders  the  General  Associate  (Antiburgher)  Synod 
passed  into  the  position  of  Dissenters.  The  Asso- 
ciate (Burgher)  Synod  were  called  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  "on  the  same  controverted  point,  which 
was  followed  as  in  the  other  case  by  a  breach  in  llie 
Svnod,  some  of  the  members  forming  themselves  into 
a  separate  society.  The  discussion  which  arose  is 
usually  known  by  the  name  of  the  Formula  CoN- 
TROVF.RSY  in  Scotland.  In  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussions, which  were  keen  and  protracted,  a  pro- 
posal was  made  that  the  article  as  to  the  miigistrate's 
power  in  the  concenis  of  religion  should  be  made  a 
ni.itter  of  forbearance.  The  Synod,  however,  refused 
to  au'ree  to  this  projiosal,  and  they  prefixed  to  the 
Formula  a  declaration  cxplanator)-  of  the  sense  in 
which  preachers  and  ministers  were  understood  to 
give  their  .assent  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Confession  of 
I'aith  on  this  point.  The  declaration,  wliich  was 
usually   called  the  preamble,  in  so  far  as  it  bore 
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upon  this  point,  ran  in  these  words  :  "  That  whereas 
some  parts  of  the  standard-books  of  tliis  synod 
have  been  inteipreted  as  favouring  compulsory  mea- 
sures in  reUjjion,  tlie  synod  hereby  declare,  that 
they  do  not  require  an  approbation  of  any  such 
principle  from  any  candidate  for  licence  or  ordina- 
tion." 

Bv  the  expression  wliich  occurs  in  the  preamble, 
"compulsory  measures  in  reli^^ion,"  the  Associate 
Synod  oliviously  mnant  nothing  more  than  a  declara- 
tion against  all  persecution  for  conscience'  sake. 
Though  no  opinion  was  given  by  the  Synod  on  the 
subject  of  the  magistrate's  power  in  religious  mat- 
ters, the  simple  occurrence  of  an  expression  which 
liad  a  remote  reference  to  the  subject,  gave  rise  to  a 
bitter  controversy  both  in  sessions  and  congrega- 
tions. The  press  also  teemed  with  pamphlets  on  the 
subject.  The  Synod  was  accused  of  abandoning  the 
avowed  principles  of  the  Secession.  To  repel  this 
accusation,  a  synodical  address  was  printed  and  cir- 
culated declaring  their  adherence  to  tlie  doctrine, 
worship,  discipline,  and  government  of  tlie  Church 
of  Scotland.  Notwithstanding  this  avowal,  they 
continued  to  be  misunderstood  and  misrepresented, 
and  therefore,  they  found  it  necessary  at  their  meet- 
ing in  September  1800,  to  insert  in  their  minutes  a 
statement  explanatory  of  their  views  with  regard  to 
the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate.  The  statement 
was  to  this  effect,  "  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Chris- 
tian magistrate  to  be  a  praise  to  them  that  do  well, 
and  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  such  as  contemptuous 
profaners  of  the  holy  name  and  Sabbath  of  the  Lord, 
and  perjured  persons,  as  disturbers  of  the  peace 
and  good  order  of  society."  The  general  language 
adopted  in  this  statement,  as  well  as  in  all  that  the 
Associate  Synod  had  given  forth  on  the  vexed  point 
of  the  magistrate's  power,  renders  it  impossible  to 
regard  them  as  having  set  forth  an  explicit  avowal 
of  what  ha\e  since  been  called  voluntary  principles, 
such  as  emanated  from  the  other  branch  of  the  Se- 
cession Church. 

When  the  two  Synods,  the  Burgher  and  Anti- 
burgher,  coalesced  into  one  in  1820,  the  second  article 
of  the  Basis  of  Union  ran  in  these  words  :  "  We  re- 
tain the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  with  the 
Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  as  the  confession  of 
our  faith,  expressive  of  the  sense  in  which  we  under- 
stand the  Holy  Scriptures, — it  being  always  under- 
stood, however,  that  we  do  not  approve  or  require 
an  approbation  of  any  thing  in  those  books,  or  in 
any  other,  which  teaches,  or  may  be  thought  to  teach, 
coinpulsory  or  persecuting  and  intolerant  principles 
of  religion."  In  a  note  appended  to  this  article,  the 
United  Secession  Church  refers  for  an  explanation  of 
its  views  to  the  statement  made  by  the  Associate 
Presbytery  on  the  subject  in  1743,  and  which  we 
have  already  quoted.  Soon  after  a  new  Testimony 
was  issued,  which  was  drawn  up  with  great  ability, 
but  the  question  of  the  magistrate's  power  in  matters 
of  religion  was  not  attempted  to  be  dogmatically 


settled.  It  still  remains  a  matter  of  forbearance, 
and  while  a  number  both  of  the  ministers  and  people 
maintain  with  the  utmost  tenacity  the  principle  of 
voluntary  churches,  such  a  principle  has  never  been 
converted  into  a  term  of  communion  or  fellowship 
with  the  body. 

The  subject  of  civil  establishments  of  religion, 
which  had  agitated  both  the  Burgher  and  .4nlibur 
ghcr  sections  of  the  Secession  Church  while  in  their 
se|iarate  capacity,  was  far  from  being  settled  and  set 
at  rest  by  their  union.  No  sooner  had  the  United 
Secession  Church  been  formed,  than  a  controversy 
on  this  viM-y  subject  arose,  and  was  carried  on  with  a 
bitterness  and  acrimony  of  spirit,  which  was  credit- 
able neither  to  the  one  party  in  the  dispute,  nor  to 
the  other.  The  Voluntary  Controversy,  as  it  was 
called,  raged  for  several  years  with  the  most  un- 
bridled fury  on  both  sides,  and  numbers  both  of  the 
ministers  and  members  of  the  United  Secession 
Church  now  assumed  towards  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland  the  attitude  of  firm  and  uncompromising 
dissent. 

The  new  position  which  the  gi'cat  mass  of  the  Se- 
ccders  now  occupied  in  relation  to  the  National 
Chiu'ch,  tended  to  attract  the  favourable  attention 
and  regard  of  anotlier  body,  which  had  been  also  an 
olTshoot  from  the  Established  Church  of  the  laiul, 
tliough  at  a  much  later  period  than  tliat  at  which  the 
elder  branch  of  the  Secession  had  occurred.  The 
Relief  Body,  to  which  we  now  refer,  was  founded  by 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Gillespie,  minister  of  Camock,  who 
was  deposed  in  1752,  (or  refusing  to  take  part  in  the 
settlement  of  a  minister  at  Inverkeithing,  in  the  face 
of  the  remonstrances  of  the  Christian  people.  "  lie 
Jiad  joined  the  church,"  says  Dr.  Struthers,  "  testify- 
ing against  the  pov/er  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  reli- 
gious matters,  as  laid  down  in  the  Confession  of 
Faith.  His  obedience  to  chm-ch  courts  he  considered 
'  as  limited  by  the  word  of  God  and  his  own  con- 
science.' He  considered  patronage  as  'antichristian,' 
— '  all  persecution  as  sinful,'  and  '  the  kingdom  ot 
Christ  as  totally  distinct  from  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world.'  Nay,  the  party  in  the  church  with  whom 
he  acted,  went  even  so  far  as  to  consider  'a  civil  Es- 
tablishment, and  the  annexing  to  it  of  civil  emolu- 
ments, a  mere  State  ari'angement,  no  way  essentially 
connected  with  a  gospel  chiu'ch,  and  that  to  inflict 
ecclesiastical  censures  upon  ministers  who  would  noi 
carry  out  a  mere  State  arrangement,  was  stamping 
with  the  image  of  Christ  what  should  bear  the  image 
and  superscription  of  Cassar.'  "  The  next  wlio  left  the 
Church  of  Scotland  on  the  same  grounds  with  Mr. 
Gillespie,  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Boston,  son  of  the 
distinguished  author  of  the  '  Fourfold  State,'  and  the 
congregation  which  lie  formed  at  Jedburgh  was 
founded  on  the  principles  of  the  Presbyterian  Dis- 
senters in  England.  lie  declared  his  dissent  from 
the  National  Church,  on  the  footing  of  her  departure 
from  the  ancient  policy  and  discipline,  with  rc^p|■ct 
to  planting  vacant  parishes  with  gospel  niinistcrs. 
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Soon  after,  aiiotlior  oongre.L^ation  having  been  formed 
on  the  same  principles  at  Colinsbiirgli  in  Fife,  in 
conseqnence  of  a  forced  settlement  in  tlie  parisli  of 
Kilconqnliar,  a  Presbytery  was  formed,  called  the 
Presbytery  of  Relief,  evidently  from  the  idea  tliat  tlie 
formation  of  this  body  alforded  a  relief  to  oppressed 
consciences,  who  were  groaning  nnder  the  yoke  of 
patronage,  and  tlie  tyrannical  condnct  of  the  courts 
of  the  Establishment.  The  principles  of  the  Relief 
body,  on  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate,  are  thns 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Hntchison,  one  of  their  ministers : 
"  Every  civil  magistrate  ought  to  have  a  power  of 
judging,  in  matters  of  religion,  for  himself,  for  tliis 
belongs  to  him  as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  and  there- 
fore he  ought  not  to  be  cUpr'mcd  of  it  by  becoming  a 
magistrate.  But  as,  by  becoming  the  supreme  ma- 
gistrate, he  does  not  lose  the  unalienable  right  of 
judging  for  himself  in  religious  matters  :  so,  by  being 
raised  to  stipremacy  in  the  state,  ha  acquires  -ho  right 
over  hi.s  subjects,  to  prescribe  to  them  in  matters  of 
religion,  or  to  interfere  with  tlie  sacred  rights  of 
Christians,  to  regulate  their  faith,  conscience,  and 
religious  worship,  according  to  the  information  and 
conviction  of  truth  and  duty,  which  they  have  re- 
ceived from  the  word  of  God.  In  these  things  the 
conscience  is  sacred  to  God,  the  alone  Lord  of  the 
conscience  :  and  Christians,  in  these  matters,  are  ac- 
countable only  to  Christ,  as  their  Master  and  Lord, 
and  must  stand  or  fell  by  his  judgment.  As  the 
civil  magistrate  is  a  member  of  the  church,  he  is  not 
a  ruler,  but  a  suhjed  of  Clirist's  kingdom  ;  and,  if  he 
is  a  good  man,  he  will  account  tlii.s  a  higher  honour 
and  privilege,  than  to  be  the  head  of  the  civil  state. 
As  he  is  a  member  of  the  church,  he  is  upon  tlie 
same  footing  with  other  Christians.  The  meaner 
subject  of  Clirist's  kingdom  has  as  good  a  right  to  all 
the  privileges  of  it,  as  the  (jreiitest  prince  on  earth ; 
for  here  is  no  respect  of  persons,  and  no  man  is 
known  after  the  flesh."  A  few  years  after  another 
Relief  minister  still  more  explicitly  speaks  of  the 
alliance  between  Church  and  State :  "  The  church 
is  catholic,  composed  of  all  the  faithful  hi  Christ 
Jesus  scattered  abroad  over  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  of 
the  redeemed  out  of  every  kindred,  tribe,  and  nation  ; 
of  all  who  in  every  place  call  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  out  of  a  pure  heart,  and  love  him  in  sin- 
cerity and  truth.  These,  and  these  only,  are  the 
children  of  the  kingdom,  and  are  all  brethren,  how- 
ever they  may  be  distinguished  from  one  another  by- 
birth,  langu.age,  complexion,  education,  station,  local 
situation,  or  other  accidental  circumstances.  This  is 
the  church  of  Christ ;  and  its  catholic  nature  shows 
at  first  view  that  it  cannot  be  thrown  into  any  na- 
tional or  provincial  mould.  Yet  in  nations  where  the 
Christian  religion  has  been  generally  professed, 
princes  and  states  have  thought  proper  to  interpose 
tlioir  authority,  by  attempting  to  give  it  a  civil  es- 
tablishment, which  it  is  not  capable  of  receiving. 
For  wliat  in  effect  have  these  boasted  guardians  of 
religion,  and  afTectionate  nurses  of  the  chuivli,  estab- 


lished, or  can  they  establish,  that  is,  enforce  by  tlieii- 
authority?  Not  the  original  ]ilan  of  that  grace 
wliicli  hatli  appeared  unto  men  bringing  salvation ; 
that  must  stand  on  the  basis  of  divine  institution, 
and  its  own  intrinsic  excellence;  and  it  is  calculated 
to  be  the  religion  of  every  man  for  himself  volun- 
tarily clio.sen  and  voluntarily  professed,  on  which  its 
whole  value  and  efficacy  depend;  not  to  be  the  reli- 
gion of  civil  communities,  as  such,  and  enforced  by 
tlieir  authority,  for  they  are  not  capable  of  it.  But 
on  examination  it  will  be  found  that  the  civil  powers 
(while  they  pretended  to  establish  Christianity)  have 
only  established  peculiar  forms  of  profession,  and 
jiaiticular  sects  of  professing  Cliristians,  giving  them 
an  outward  sanction,  and  granting  them  certain  ex- 
clusive civil  privileges,  and  when  thus  embodied 
niek-naming  them  the  church.  The  cluirch  by  law 
established !  What  a  pompous  title  !  What  a  glori- 
ous privilege !  How  secure  are  they  who  are  within 
her  consecrated  pale  !  High  is  their  dignity.  They 
are  the  best  citizens,  and  the  only  Christians!  Wor- 
thy therefore  of  the  civil  patronage  they  receive. 
Their  creed,  their  ritual,  their  understandings,  their 
wills,  their  consciences,  are  .all  stamped  with  the 
great  seal  of  civil  authority  !  They  have  surely  rea- 
son to  rejoice  that  they  are  authorized  to  be  Chris- 
tians, and  that  they  have  received  a  patcift  which 
warrants  them  to  worship  their  iMaker!  Oh  the 
blasphemy  !    Oh  the  daring  impiety  !"' 

Throughout  the  whole  of  her  history  as  a  dis- 
tinct religious  denomination,  the  Relief  Church  hold 
ing  the  principles  of  Free  Communion,  admitted  to 
the  Lord's  Supper  members  of  the  Established  as 
well  as  Secession  churches.  Still,  however,  she 
inaintained  her  character  as  essentially  a  Dissent- 
ing body.  And  as  soon  as  the  Voluntary  contro- 
versy arose,  and  many  in  the  Secession  Church  took 
so  determined  a  stand  against  all  state  churches, 
the  Relief  Church  began  to  fraternise  with  her  more 
cordially  than  she  had  ever  done  b;:fore.  "Similar 
ill  their  origin,"  says  Dr.  Andrew  Thoni.=on,  "and 
not  unlike  in  their  history,  beholding  the  Established 
Church  from  the  same  standing  point,  it  was  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  when  the  Voluntary  contro- 
versy arose,  the  two  bodies  should  be  found  thinking 
alike  on  this  question,  and  latmching  their  mutual 
protestations  both  against  the  corruptions  of  the 
Established  Church  and  against  the  .system  from 
whicli  those  corruptions  rose."  Both  denominations 
now  began  to  think  of  tmion.  Overtures  upon  the 
subject  were  laid  upon  the  tables  of  both  Synods, 
friendly  deputations  passed  from  the  one  Synod  to 
the  other,  and  committees  of  both  Synods  held  meet 
ings  to  consider  the  proposed  union.  At  length,  on 
the  i;5th  of  May  1847,  the  two  churches  became  one 
under  the  designation  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Cliurch  ;  which  is  neither  avowedly  in  its  standards, 
nor  bv  any  public  act,  a  Voluntary  church,  though 
many  both  of  its  ministers  and  people  are  ojiposed 
to  an  alliance  between  the  church  and  the  state. 
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The  Free  Cliurch  of  Scotland,  the  latest  and  hvrg- 
est  of  those  religious  bodies  .rhich  liave  left  the  Na- 
tional Establishment,  have  never  thus  far  in  their 
history  taken  the  position  of  Dissenters.  On  the 
contrary,  they  disown  all  hostility  to  Established 
Churches  as  such,  and  freely  admit  the  authority  of 
the  civil  magistrate,  circa  sacra,  about  sacred  things, 
though  not  ill  srtcr)>,  in  sacred  things. 

Among  the  Scottish  Dissenters  we  must  necessa- 
rily class  all  Congregatinnalists  and  Bajitists,  who 
disapprove  of  national  churches,  and  Episcopalians, 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Roman  Catholics,  who 
disapprove  of  the  church  order  and  government  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  though  they  may  hold  in  all 
its  strictness  the  principle  of  a  civil  establishment  of 
religion.  The  Scottish  Dissenters,  strictly  so  called, 
including  only  those  who  object  to  state  churches 
in  general,  or  to  the  constitution  and  government  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  in  particular,  are  calculated, 
according  to  the  last  census  in  1851,  to  possess  in 
round  numbers  1.300  places  of  worship. 

DISSENTERS  (Old).  See  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian Church. 

DISSENTERS  (Voluntary).  See  Voluntary 
Controversy. 

DISSIDENTS,  the  official  name  given  to  the 
anti- Romanists  of  Poland.  From  the  period  of 
the  first  introduction  of  the  principles  of  the  Refor- 
mation into  that  country,  the  Dissidents,  as  they 
were  called,  were  subjected  to  much  injustice  and 
oppression  on  the  part  of  the  dominant  church  as 
well  as  of  the  government.  In  the  course  of  the 
eighteenth  century  a  favourable  re -action  com- 
menced. The  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia  de- 
clared for  the  Polish  Dissidents,  and  was  joined 
by  Frederic  the  Second  of  Prussia.  These  two 
monarchs  supported  the  claims  of  the  Dissidents 
with  such  determination  and  even  violence,  that  many, 
who  were  disposed  to  agree  with  them  on  religious 
grounds,  felt  their  national  pride  deeply  wounded. 
The  influence  of  Russia  led  these  Dissidents  to  form 
two  confederations  for  the  recovery  of  their  rights, 
one  at  Thorn  in  Polish  Prussia,  and  another  at 
Slutzk  in  Lithuania.  These  two  confederations,  com- 
posed of  Protestants,  including  Lutherans,  Calvin- 
ists,  Greeks,  and  Armenians,  supported  also  by  the 
Greek  bishop  of  Mohiloff,  reckoned  only  five  hun- 
dred and  seventy-three  members.  Many  of  the 
Protestants  loudly  disapproved  of  these  violent  mea- 
sures, and  many  bitterly  regretted  that  they  had  al- 
lowed themselves  to  become  the  tools  of  foreign 
influence.  But  it  was  too  late  to  retrace  their  stejis, 
and  great  numbers,  under  the  pressure  of  external 
force,  joined  the  confederations.  At  length,  in  1767, 
the  Dissidents  of  Poland  were  readmiftcd  to  equal 
rights  with  the  Roman  Catholics,  after  a  long  nego- 
tiation, in  which  not  only  the  Russian  ambas.sador 
and  the  Prussian  minister,  but  also  those  of  England, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden  took  a  part.  The  condition 
of  the  Dissidents  in  Poland  from  1733,  when  Augus- 


tus III.  was  elected  king,  till  1764,  when  Cathcrina 
of  Russia  interfered  in  their  faiour,  was  melancholy 
in  the  extreme,  as  is  evident  from  the  memorial 
which  they  presented  to  King  Stanislaus  Poniatow- 
ski,  and  to  the  diet  of  1766,  in  which  they  state  a 
few  of  their  grievances  in  these  terms :  "  Our 
churches  have  been  partly  taken  from  us,  under  va- 
rious pretences,  and  are  partly  falling  into  ruins,  as 
their  reparation  is  prohibited,  and  a  permission  for 
doing  it  cannot  be  obtained  without  much  difliculty 
and  cost.  Our  youths  are  obliged  to  grow  up  in 
ignorance,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  God,  as 
schools  are  forbidden  to  us  in  many  ])laces.  Many 
difficulties  are  frecjuently  opposed  to  the  vocation  of 
ministers  to  our  churches ;  and  their  visits  to  the 
.sick  and  dying  are  exposed  to  much  danger.  We 
must  dearly  pay  for  permission  to  perform  the  rites 
of  baptism,  marriage,  and  burial,  because  the  price 
for  it  is  arbitrarily  fixed  by  those  who  give  this  per- 
mission. Tiie  burying  of  our  dead  even  at  night  is 
exposed  to  great  danger ;  and  we  are  obliged,  in  or- 
der to  baptize  children,  to  carry  them  out  of  the 
country.  The  jus  i^ntronatus  in  our  estates  is  dis- 
puted to  us ;  and  our  churches  are  subject  to  the 
visitation  of  Roman  Catholic  bishops ;  our  church 
discipline,  maintained  according  to  the  ancient  order, 
is  subject  to  great  impediments.  In  many  towns, 
people  belonging  to  our  confession  are  compelled  to 
follow  Roman  Catholic  processions.  The  ecclesias- 
tical laws,  or  jura  canonica,  are  imposed  upon  us. 
Not  ordy  are  children  proceeding  from  mixed  mar- 
riages obliged  to  be  educated  in  tlie  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  but  children  of  a  Protestant  widow  who 
marries  a  Roman  Catholic  are  obliged  to  follow  ti.e 
religion  of  their  stepfather.  We  are  called  heretics, 
although  tlie  laws  of  the  coiuitry  accord  to  us  the 
name  of  Dissidents.  OiU'  oppression  becomes  the 
more  grievous,  as  we  have  no  patron  either  in  the 
senate,  or  at  the  diets,  the  tribunals,  or  any  jurisdic- 
tion whatever.  Even  at  the  elections  we  dare  not 
appear  without  exposing  ourselves  to  an  evident 
danger ;  and  for  some  time  we  have  been  cruelly 
used,  in  opposition  to  the  ancient  laws  of  the  coun- 
try." 

The  Polish  Dissidents  have  often  been  reproached 
for  having  recourse  to  foreign  influence  and  interven- 
tion to  recover  their  rights,  but  who  could  blame 
them  for  hailing  a  friendly  hand  stretched  out  from 
any  quarler,  to  obtain  deliverance  from  wrongs  which 
were  almost  past  human  endurance?  In  the  last 
struggle  for  their  country  in  1794,  the  Polish  Pro- 
testants signalized  themselves  by  their  xsilour  and 
heroism.  The  most  recent  account  of  the  state  of 
the  Dissidents  or  Protestants  of  Poland,  is  given  by 
the  late  Count  Krasinski,  ni  his  '  Sketch  of  the  Reli- 
gious History  of  the  Slavonic  Nations:'  "With  re- 
gard to  the  present  condition  of  Protestantism  in 
Poland,"  .says  he,  "  it  is  by  no  means  such  as  the 
friends  of  the  Reformation  would  desire.  Szafarik, 
In  his  Slavonic  ethnography,  computes  the  number 
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of  Protestant  Poles  in  roiiinl  numbers  at  four  Iiun- 
dred  and  forty-two  thousand,  the  great  majority  of 
wliorn  are  in  Prussia  projier  and  Silesia.  There  is  a 
considerable  number  of  Protestants  in  Poland,  but 
tliey  are  German  settlers,  of  xvliom  many,  however, 
iui\'e  become  Polanized,  and  arc  Poles  by  language 
and  feeling.  According  to  the  statistical  account 
published  in  1845,  there  were  in  the  kingdom  of 
Poland,  i.  e.,  that  part  of  the  Polish  territory  which 
was  annexed  to  Russia  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  in  a 
population  of  four  millions  eiglit  himdred  and  tiftv- 
seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty;  two  hundred 
and  fifty-two  thousand  and  nine  Lutherans,  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety  reformed,  and 
live  hundred  and  forty-six  Moravians.  I  have  no 
statistical  data  regarding  the  Protestant  population 
in  other  Poli.sh  provinces  mider  the  Russian  domi- 
ni'jn.  I  can  therefore  only  say,  from  personal  know- 
ledge, that  about  twenty  years  ago  there  were  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  churches  of  the  Genevese 
Confession.  Their  congregations,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  the  gentry,  are  far  from  being  numerous, 
with  the  exception  of  two,  whose  congregations, 
composed  of  jieasantry,  amoimt  to  about  three  or 
four  thousand  souls. 

"The  Protestant  clergy  of  the  Genevese  Confes- 
sion In  Lithuania  derive  their  support  from  estates, 
as  well  as  from  other  kinds  of  property,  belonging 
to  their  churches,  and  with  which  they  have  been 
endowed  by  their  founders.  The  advantages  of  a 
permanent  endowment  over  the  vohmtary  principle 
has  been  strikingly  illustrated  by  tlie  Protestant 
churches  and  schools  in  Poland,  because,  whilst 
almost  all  those  which  were  supported  by  the  last- 
named  means  fell  to  tlie  ground  as  soon  as  their 
patrons  or  congregations,  by  whom  they  had  been 
supported,  became  unfaithful  to  th-ir  religion,  were 
dispersed  or  impoverished  by  persecution,  or  other 
causes,  all  those  churches  and  schools  which  had 
the  advantage  of  a  permanent  endowment  with- 
stood almost  every  kind  of  adversity,  and  greatly 
C(uitribnted  to  maintain  in  their  faith  the  Protestant 
hihabitants  of  the  place  where  they  were  situated. 
In  speaking  of  this  subject,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
observing,  with  no  little  gratification  to  my  national 
feelings,  that,  notwitlistanding  the  immense  hifluence 
which  the  Jesuits  exercised  over  my  country,  it 
never  was  able  to  obliterate  the  sense  of  justice  and 
legality  from  the  national  mind  so  much  as  to  obtain 
a  confiscation  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  Pro- 
testant churches  and  schools,  though  these  fathers 
have  given  abundant  proofs  that  there  would  be  no 
lack  of  intention  on  their  part  to  do  so  if  they  could. 

"  In  Prussian  Poland  there  were,  according  to  the 
census  of  1846,  in  the  provinces  of  western  Prussia, 
or  ancient  Polish  Prussia,  in  a  population  of  one  mil- 
lion nineteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  five,  five 
hundred  and  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  t'orty- 
eight  Protestants  ;  and  in  that  of  Posen,  in  a  popu- 
lation of  one  million  three  hundred  and  sixty-four 


thousand  three  hinulred  and  innety-nine,  there  were 
four  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  six  hundred  and 
forty-eight  Protestants.  Amongst  these  Protestants 
there  are  Poles,  but  unfortunately  their  number,  in- 
stead of  increasing,  daily  decreases,  owing  to  the 
efibrts  of  the  govcrimient  to  Germainze,  by  all  means, 
its  Slavonic  subjects.  The  worship  in  almost  all  the 
Protestant  churclies  is  in  German ;  and  the  service 
in  Polish,  instead  of  being  encouraged,  is  discom-aged. 
The  contimial  efibrts  of  the  Prussian  government  to 
Germanize  the  Slavonic  poimlation  of  its  Polish  ])ro- 
vince,  gave  to  Romanism  in  that  pro\ince  the  great 
advantage  of  being  considered,  and  not  without  jus- 
tice, the  bulwark  of  the  Poli-sh  nationality,  and  in- 
llicted  a  great  injury  upon  Protestantism.  The  bidk 
of  the  pojiulation  cdl  Protestantism  the  German  re- 
ligion, and  consider  the  Church  of  Rome  as  the  na- 
tional one.  Owing  to  this  cause,  many  patriots  who 
would  have  been  otherwise  nuieh  more  inclined  to 
Protestantism  than  to  the  Church  of  Pionie,  have 
rallied  under  the  banner  of  the  latter,  as  the  oidy 
means  of  preserving  their  nationality  from  the  en- 
croachment of  Gcrnmnism.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  the  German  ]iress  accuses  the  Poles  of  Posen 
of  being  bigoted  Romanists,  and  under  the  dominion 
of  the  priesthood.  This  I  may  emphatically  deny. 
The  Polish  League,  or  the  National  Association  of 
Prussian  Poland,  which  had  been  formed  in  1848  for 
the  preservation  of  its  nationality  by  legal  and  con- 
stitutional means,  but  particularly  by  the  ])roniotion 
of  education,  the  national  language  and  literature,  and 
wdiieh  comprehended  almost  every  respectable  Pi.ile 
of  that  province,  had  for  its  honorary  president  the 
Archbishop  of  Posen,  whilst  the  chairman  of  its 
directing  committee  was  a  Protestant  nobleman, 
Count  Gustavus  Potworowski." 

The  name  of  Dissidents  is  also  sometimes  applied 
to  the  new  religious  <lenomiiialion  whieh  has  recently 
been  formed  in  France  l)y  the  secession  of  several 
pastorsand  congregat  ions  I'rom  the  Reformed  churches 
at  the  new  Assembly,  which  met  on  the  11th  Sep- 
tember 1848.  Long  and  serious  discussions  took 
place  in  that  assembly  regarding  the  Confessions  of 
Faith.  The  members  were  divided  on  jioints  of 
doctrine,  but  the  majority  agreed  to  wave  these 
points,  and  to  draw  up  an  address  expressing  their 
common  belief.  Sonic  of  the  members  protested 
against  this  decision  and  withdrew.  They  have  since 
formed  with  the  Independent  congregations  then 
existing  a  new  religious  body  under  tlie  name  of  the 
Union  of  the  Ev(i»gdical  Clnirches  of  France.  Tin 
first  meeting  of  their  synod  was  licld  on  the  20th  of 
August  1849,  and  drew  up  a  profession  of  faith  and 
an  ecclesiastical  constitution  for  the  flocks  which  it 
represented.     See  FiiANCt;  (Pkoti;staxt  CiiUHca 

OF). 

DISSISOO,  the  deity  among  the  .Tajianese  wiio 
j)resided  over  the  luugatory  of  children. 

DIVAN,  the  Sacred  li.ok  of  the  Christians  of  St 
John  or  Mend^eans  (which  see). 
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DIVI  (Lilt.  gods).     See  Mythology. 

DIVI,  the  demons  of  the  ancient  Persians.  They 
believed  tliem  to  be  male  and  female,  the  former 
called  Xeri  and  the  latter  Fci-i.  They  supposed  that 
before  the  creation  of  man  the  world  T>-a3  governed 
for  seven  thousand  years  by  the  male  Din',  and  then 
for  two  thousand  years  more  by  the  female  Din'.  But 
both  of  these  classes  of  beings  having  fallen  into 
sin,  God  set  over  them  Ehlis,  who  was  formed  out 
of  the  element  of  lire,  and  wlio  having  come  from 
heaven  to  eartli,  made  war  upon  the  rebellious  Divi 
and  overcame  them,  taking  possession  of  this  lower 
world,  which  had  before  this  been  inliabited  Ijy 
demons.  Eblis  was  elated  with  pride,  and  God, 
being  provolced  to  anger  at  his  presumption,  resolved 
to  humble  him.  With  this  view  he  created  man,  and 
commanded  Kblis  and  the  rest  of  the  angels  to  worship 
him.  But  Eblis  having  refused  to  humble  himself, 
was  deprived  of  his  sovereignty  over  this  world,  and 
subjected  to  the  curse  of  God. 

DI  VIN.VnON,  the  art  of  foretelling  future  events 
from  certain  previously  understood  signs.  The  tirst 
and  fundamental  conception  which  seems  to  have 
gi\'en  rise  to  the  art  appears  to  have  been  the  sup- 
position that  there  were  some  persons  who  enjoyed 
the  peculiar  pri\ilege  of  learning  the  secrets  of  the 
future  by  immediate  personal  intercourse  with  the 
Divine  Being.  That  there  were  individuals,  in  very 
early  times,  wlio  made  pretensions  to  such  inter- 
course is  highly  probable.  Naj',  there  is  a  Rabbini- 
cal tradition  that  as  the  tempter  promised  to  Eve  as 
an  inducement  to  partake  of  the  forbidden  fruit, 
"  Behold  ye  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and 
evil,"  divination  was  one  branch  of  the  knowledge 
which  had  been  forbidden  to  man,  but  which  he  ob- 
tained by  the  fall.  The  Rabbis  further  allege  in  the 
Talmud,  that  although  Ad;ini  made  no  use  of  the  art 
of  divination,  it  was  extensively  used  by  Cain  and 
his  wicked  descendants. 

The  Jews  were  not  absolutely  prohibited  from  in- 
qniring  into  the  future.  On  the  contrary,  they  were 
expressly  provided  with  prophets  or  seers,  who  re- 
vealed by  Divine  inspiration  what  was  yet  to  come. 
They  had  also  the  privilege  of  the  Urim  and  Tlium- 
miin,  sacred  oracles,  on  consulting  which  they  might 
learn  events  which  wore  as  yet  hidden  in  the  %vomb 
of  futurity.  From  all  other  modes,  however,  of  prying 
into  the  secrets  of  the  future,  the  Jews  were  forbid- 
den under  the  heavy  penalty  of  death  by  stoning.  And 
yet  notwithst.anding  the  Divine  prohibition,  many 
dififerent  kinds  of  divination  are  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture as  having  been  in  use  among  the  ancient  Jews. 
And  in  Dent,  xviii.  10,  11,  we  iind  this  command 
given  by  God  :  "There  shall  not  be  found  among 
you  any  one  that  maketh  his  son  or  his  daughter  to 
pass  through  the  fire,  or  that  usetli  divin.ation,  or  an 
observer  of  times,  or  an  ench,aiiter,  or  a  witch,  or  a 
charmer,  or  a  consulter  with  familiar  spirits,  or  a 
wizard,  or  a  necromancer." 

Amony  the   heathen   nations  of  antiquity  direct 


comnnmications  were  believed  to  be  made  in  special 
cases,  particularly  to  seers  and  prophets.  Apollo 
was  considered  as  generally  the  source  from  which 
supernatural  knowledge  of  this  kind  was  derived. 
Hence  of  all  the  ancient  oracles,  that  of  ApoHo  .-it 
Delphi  was  the  most  celebrated.  The  art  of  di- 
vination is  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  Egypt ;  at  least  the  Egyptians  were  tlie 
(irst  wdio  introduced  the  sacred  festivals,  processions, 
and  supplications,  and  by  them  the  Greeks  were  in- 
structed in  these  things.  At  length  there  arose  in 
Greece  a  separate  class  of  individuals  who  possessed 
the  character  of  seers  or  mantcis,  wdio,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  gods,  made  known  the  future.  These 
prophets  enjoyed  the  protection,  and  even  the  sanc- 
tion, of  the  government  of  Athens,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  SyeilLjE  (which  see),  who  were  also  possessed 
of  predictive  power,  the  sacred  books  were  intrusted 
by  the  government  to  special  oflicers  appointed  fur 
the  purpose.  But  besides  the  male  and  female  di- 
viners of  a  higher  grade,  there  were  others  who  lieid 
an  inferior  position,  and  carrying  on  their  operati<ins 
chiefly  among  the  lower  cl.asses,  employed  themselves 
in  telling  fortunes,  and  other  humble  modes  of  sooth- 
saying. This  last  description  of  diviners,  however, 
belongs  to  a  later  period  in  the  history  of  Greece. 

One  prevalent  species  of  divination  practised  both 
in  Greece  and  Rome,  was  that  which  was  followed 
by  cmgnrs  and  aru.ijncc,  and  which  drew  its  signs 
from  the  flight  of  a  bird,  the  cackling  of  a  hen,  or 
the  entrails  of  a  slain  animal.  "  If  a  thundergust 
arose,"  says  Mr.  Gross,  in  his  ingenious  work  on 
'  Heathen  Religion,'  "  the  augur  took  notice  whether 
it  came  from  the  right  or  the  left  hand,  according  to 
the  four  tcmpla  or  quarters  into  wdnch  the  heavens 
were  divided  for  the  use  of  this  art ;  whether  the 
nmubcr  of  strokes  were  even  or  odd,  etc.  So  im- 
portant was  this  species  of  augury  deemed  to  be, 
that  only  the  master  of  the  augnrial  college  could 
take  it.  When  beasts,  cither  wild  or  tame,  consti- 
tuted the  subject  of  augury,  it  was  of  importance  to 
observe  wdiethcr  they  appeared  in  a  strange  place, 
crossed  the  road,  or  ran  to  the  right  or  to  the  left 
side  of  their  line  of  progression.  The  omens  taken 
from  the  flight  or  the  notes  of  birds,  decided  nothing 
unless  they  were  confirmed  by  a  repetition  of  the 
token.  Besides,  the  sneezing  or  stumbling  of  a  per- 
son ;  the  hearing  of  mysterious  voices  or  seeing  ot 
apparitions  by  him  ;  the  falling  of  salt  upon  the  table 
or  the  spilling  of  wine  upon  one's  clothes,  etc.,  were 
serious  sulijects  for  augurial  prognostication,  even 
among  a  people  whose  senators  clothed  in  their  robes 
of  state,  and  siffing  in  silent  majesty  in  the  fonun, 
the  ancient  (iauls  took  to  be  gods  !  Domestic  fowls 
were  especially  kept  for  the  benefit  of  this  important 
profession,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  took  or 
refused  their  food,  determined  the  prosperous  or  ad- 
verse character  of  the  omen,  .and  might  hasten  or 
suspend  the  downfall  of  an  empire." 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  aruspices,  who  were  also 
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diviners,  to  draw  tlieir  omens  from  the  appearance 
of  the  sacrificial  victims,  both  before  and  after  tliey 
were  cut  in  pieces ;  tlic  aspect  of  tlie  smoke  and 
flame  of  the  fire  over  whicli  they  were  consumed,  as 
well  as  tlie  taste,  smell,  colour,  and  quantity  of  the 
flour,  frankincense,  wi}ie,  and  water  used  in  the  sa- 
crifices. Birds,  more  especially  among  the  Romans, 
were  of  use  in  divination.  Some  furnished  omens 
from  their  chattering,  such  as  crows  and  owls ;  others 
from  the  direction  of  their  flight,  as  eagles,  vultures, 
and  liinvks.  A  bird  appearing  on  the  right  was  a 
favoural)le,  but  one  appearing  on  the  left,  an  unfa- 
vourable sign,  the  observer  being  always  supposed 
to  have  his  face  turned  towards  the  north. 

The  phenomena  of  the  heavens  were  also  carefully 
watched  among  the  ancient  heathens  as  fertile  sour- 
ces of  divination.  No  more  unlucky  event  of  this 
kind  could  happen  than  a  storm  of  thunder  and  light- 
tang,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon,  an  earthquake, 
a  fall  of  a  meteoric  stone,  or  any  unusual  aspect  of 
the  sky.  Remarkable  incidents  occurring  in  the  or- 
dinarv  intercourse  of  life  were  regarded  as  ominous, 
and  the  most  common  kind  of  divination  was  that 
which  was  derived  from  tlie  interpretation  of  dreams. 
The  introduction  of  Christianity  tended  gradually  to 
bringall  such  superstitious  practices  into  complete  dis- 
credit. From  that  time  they  came  to  be  regarded  as 
sinful,  ministering  to  the  idle  curiosity  of  the  ignorant, 
and  trenching  impiously  upon  the  province  of  Him 
who  alone  knows  the  secrets  of  futurity.  It  is  an  un- 
doubted fact,  however,  that  among  the  early  Christians 
themselves  there  were  not  a  few  who  still  retained 
some  remnants  of  the  old  superstitions  in  their  hearts. 
Unwilling  to  abandon  altogether  their  former  prac- 
tices, they  endeavoured  to  give  them  a  Christian 
direction.  "  Whenever,"  says  Dr.  Jamieson,  "  they 
felt  anxious  to  know  what  course  to  pursue  in  parti- 
cular circumstances, — whether  the  residt  of  any  un- 
dertaking was  to  be  prosperous  or  the  reverse,  or  to 
learn  the  character  and  conduct  of  those  who  were 
about  to  be  placed  over  them,  they  resorted  to  this 
method  of  settling  all  doubts,  and  obtaining  omens 
bv  whicli  they  might  be  guided  in  their  proceedings. 
Homer  and  Virgil,  indeed,  were  discarded  for  the 
Psalms  of  David,  and  the  preliminary  rites  observed 
were  nmre  accordant  that;  before  with  the  usages  of 
a  Christian  profession  ;  but  excepting  these,  there 
was  little  difference  between  tlie  licathen  and  such 
Christians  as  practised  this  kind  of  divination,  either 
in  the  manner  or  the  views  with  which  these  augur- 
ies were  consulted.  There  were  two  ways  of  tak- 
ing them  ;  one  was,  when  the  person  who  was  anxious 
to  have  some  intimation  in  his  favour,  prepared  him- 
self by  a  previous  course  of  prayer,  and  fasting — 
longer  or  shorter  according  to  his  distress  of  mind, 
or  the  importance  of  the  occasion  ;  and  then  he  set 
himself  to  open  the  Psalms— to  which,  to  make  as- 
surance donblv  sure,  they  sometimes  added  the  Gos- 
pels and  the  Epistles  of  Paul— the  first  passage,  iii 
any  of  which,  that  caught  his  attention,  was  received 


as  the  solemn  answer  of  heaven.  The  other,  and 
simpler  method  was,  for  the  in(inirer  to  repair,  on  a 
set  day  to  the  church,  and  by  the  first  words  of  the 
Psalm  whicli  was  singing  at  the  moment  of  liis  en- 
trance, to  decide  what  lie  was  to  do,  or  wliat  was  to 
befall  him.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  at  wdiat 
precise  period  this  superstition  was  introduced  into 
the  Cliristian  Church ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
a  coninion  practice  in  the  days  of  Augustine ;  and, 
indeed,  that  celebrated  man  himself  seems  to  have 
been  at  one  time  a  firm  believer  in  its  efficacy, — • 
for  when  walking  in  his  garden,  in  the  utmost  agony 
of  mind,  produced  by  remorse  for  his  sinful  and  pro- 
fligate conduct,  and  impelled  by  a  voice  whicli  seemed 
once  and  again  to  say  to  him,  '  Take  the  book  and 
read' — he  took  up  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures  that  was 
lying  on  the  table  before  liim,  and,  having  resolved 
to  rest  his  case  on  the  first  sentence  that  struck  his 
eye,  he  found  that  well-known  passage,  which  being 
brought  home  to  him  by  demonstration  of  the  Sjiirit 
and  with  power,  afterwards  led  to  his  reniarUablc 
conversion.  At  a  subsoiiuont  period,  when  he  had 
acquired  more  just  and  scrii)tural  views,  he  publicly 
declared  his  disapproval  of  this  use  of  Scripture. 
But  even  the  great  influence  and  authority  of  Au- 
gustine was  not  suflicient  to  put  a  stop  to  a  practice, 
to  which  the  growing  ignorance  and  superstition  of 
the  times  made  the  minds  of  men  extremely  prone; 
and  though  it  may  appear  to  ns  a  mode  of  determin- 
ing dark  and  difficult  matters,  equally  absurd  and 
impious,  it  continued  to  be  followed  by  all  classes  of 
society,  from  the  third  to  the  fourteenth  century,  as 
a  tried  and  certain  plan  of  ascertaining  the  will  of 
Providence." 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  Church  stren- 
uous efforts  were  made  to  restrain  the  practice  of 
the  art  of  divination.  The  council  of  Kliberis  made 
the  renunciation  of  the  art  a  condition  of  baptism  in 
the  case  of  a  professed  augur,  and  should  he  resume 
the  practrce  of  it  after  baptism,  he  was  to  be  forthwith 
excommunicated.  The  Apostolical  Constitutions  lay 
down  the  same  rule,  and  various  councils  are  equally 
severe.  Bv  the  council  of  Ancyra  it  was  decreed  that 
those  that  follow  after  sucdi  diviners,  or  liarbom-  them 
in  their  houses,  were  to  be  excluded  from  commu- 
nion, and  do  five  years'  iicnance.  By  a  law  of  Con- 
stantius  inserted  in  the  Theodo.siau  code,  diviners, 
and  those  that  consult  them,  were  condemned  to 
death,  as  being  guilty  of  a  capital  crime  and  olVenee 
against  religion.  This  severe  law  was  passed  in 
consequence  of  tlie  encouragement  which  Constan- 
tine  had  given  to  tlie  heathen  in  his  reign,  by  per- 
mitting thein  to  consult  their  augurs,  provided  they 
did  so  ill  public,  and  refrained  from  putting  ques- 
tions concerning  the  st.ate  of  the  commonwealth,  or 
the  life  of  the  prince.  Thus  was  divination  brought 
into  comparative  disuse,  being  punished  with  ex- 
communication by  the  chu-ch,  and  death  by  the 
state. 

The  practice  of  divination  has  been  adopted  in 
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almost  all  agos  and  nations.  Thus  tlio  Scandinavian 
tribes  liad  diviners,  botli  m.-ile  and  female,  whom 
they  held  in  the  highest  honour  and  respect.  Some 
of  them,  as  Mallet  informs  ns,  were  said  to  have  fa- 
miliar spirits  who  never  left  them,  and  whom  tiiey 
consulled  under  the  form  of  little  idols;  others  drag- 
ged the  ghosts  of  tlie  dep.arted  from  their  tombs, 
and  forced  the  dead  to  tell  them  what  would  hap- 
pen. In  this  way  the  skidds  or  bards  of  the  North-- 
ern  nations  often  pretended  by  their  songs  to  extract 
secrets  from  the  dead.  The  letters  or  Uunic  char- 
acters, which  were  at  that  time  used  only  by  the  few 
who  were  able  to  road  and  write,  were  supposed  by 
the  ignorant  to  have  in  them  cert.ain  mysterious 
and  niiigical  properties.  "  Impostors,"  says  Mallet, 
"easily  persuaded  a  credidous  people  that  these  let- 
ters, disposed  and  combined  after  a  certain  manner, 
were  able  to  work  wonders,  and,  in  particular,  to 
presage  future  events.  There  were  letters,  or  Ernies, 
to  procure  victory — to  preser\'e  from  pois(,in — to  re- 
lieve women  in  labour — to  cure  bodily  diseases — to 
dispel  evil  thoughts  from  the  mind— to  dissipate 
melancholy — and  to  soften  the  severity  of  a  cruel 
mistress.  They  employed  pretty  nearly  the  same 
characters  for  all  these  different  purposes,  but  they 
varied  the  order  and  combination  of  tlie  letters ; 
they  wrote  them  either  from  right  to  left,  or  from 
top  to  bottom,  or  in  form  of  a  circle,  or  contrary  to 
the  course  of  the  sun.  In  this  principally  consisted 
that  puerile  and  ridiculous  art,  as  Httle  understood, 
probably,  by  tliose  who  professed  it,  as  it  was  dis- 
trusted by  those  who  had  recourse  to  it." 

In  Teutonic  heathenism,  as  it  once  existed  in  Bri- 
tain, no  slight  importance  was  attached  to  di\ination. 
Deliberations  on  matters  of  consequence  were  de- 
cided by  lot,  which  was  done  by  cutting  a  branch  of 
a  fruit-tree  in  pieces,  marking  them,  and  scattering 
them  on  a  white  vest.  The  priest,  if  it  were  a  pub- 
lic council,  or  the  father,  if  it  were  a  private  one, 
prayed,  looked  towards  the  heavens,  and  drawing 
each  thrice,  interpreted  according  to  its  inscription  ; 
and  if  it  were  adverse,  the  matter  was  deferred.  Ac- 
cording to  Tacitus  the  .same  mode  of  divination  was 
practised  among  the  ancient  Germans,  and  after 
minutely  describing  it,  he  adverts  to  a  strange  cus- 
tom which  prevailed  among  them  of  receiving  inti- 
mation of  future  events  from  horses.  "  For  this 
purpose,"  he  says,  "  a  number  of  milk-white  steeds, 
unprofaned  by  mortal  labour,  is  constamly  main- 
tained at  public  expense,  and  placed  to  pastm-e 
in  the  religious  groves.  When  occasion  requires, 
they  are  liarnessed  to  a  sacred  chariot,  and  the  priest, 
accompanied  by  the  king,  or  chief  of  tlie  State,  at- 
tends to  watch  the  motions  and  the  neighing  of  the 
horses.  No  other  mode  of  augury  is  received  with 
such  implicit  faith  by  the  people,  the  nobility,  and 
the  priesthood.  The  horses,  upon  these  solenm  oc- 
casions, are  supposed  to  be  the  organs  of  the  gods, 
and  the  i)riests  their  favourite  interpreters."  Among' 
the    Persi'U's  omens  of  this  description   were  also 


highly  esteemed.  To  the  neighing  of  his  horse, 
Darius  owed  his  elevation  to  the  Persian  throne. 
Herodotus  mentions  another  mode  of  divination  re- 
sorted to  by  the  ancient  Scythians.  They  were  wont 
to  take  large  bundles  of  willow  twigs,  and  having 
united  them  together,  they  arranged  them  one  by  one 
on  the  ground,  each  bundle  at  a  distance  from  the 
rest.  Having  done  this,  they  pretended  to  foretell 
the  future,  during  which  they  took  up  the  bundles 
separately  and  tied  them  again  togetlier. 

But  passing  from  ancient  to  modern  nations,  we 
may  remark,  that  in  all  countries  which   are   not 
largely  pervaded  by  Christian  iulluence,  divination 
is   practised   very   extensively.      In    Mohammedan 
countries,  this  is  found  to  be  particulariy  the  case. 
The  Egyptians  firmly  believe  in  charms,  magic,  and 
astrology;  amulets  are  m.anufactured  and  sold,  and 
\arious  arts  are  employed  liy  professional  di\iiiers, 
who  are  generally  schoolmasters  and  dervishes,  to 
play  upon  the  crcduUty  of  the  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious.    To  preserve  themselves,  their  cattle,  and 
other  property  from  enchantment,  the  gi-eat  mass  of 
the  people  are  in  the  habit  of  using  charms,  composed 
of  passages  of  the  Koran,  with  the  names  of  God,  or 
of  favourite  saints  inscribed  upon  them,  along  with 
mystical  diagrams   and   combinations    of  numbers. 
0\cr  the  shops  of  tradesmen  may  sometimes  be  ob- 
served papers  with  the  name  of  God,  or  Mohammed, 
or  an  extract  from  the  Koran  written  upon  them ; 
and  inscriptions  of  a  similar  kind  are  often  carved 
over  the  doors  of  private  houses.     It  is  also  a  custom 
to  hang  an  aloe  plant  over  the  door  of  a  house  to  se- 
cure a  long  duration  to  the  house,  or  a  long  life  to 
its  inmates:  "The  Moslems,"  we  are  told,  "when 
in  doubt  respecting  any  action,  have  recourse  to  va- 
rious superstitious  devices  to  determine  whether  or 
not  they  shall  do  it.     Sometimes  they  apjily  for  an 
answer  to  a  magic  table,  divided  into  an  hundred 
squ.ires,  in  each  of  which  an  Arabic  letter  is  written: 
after  repeating  such  pa.ssages  of  the  Koran  .is,  '  With 
Him  are  the  keys  of  the  secret  things,'  he  places  the 
finger  upon  one  of  the  letters,  without  looking  su 
the  table,  and  then  writes  it  down,  and  rejieats  the 
same  with  every  fifth  letter,  until  he  comes  again  to 
the  first  he  wrote  ;  all  these  letters  compose  the  an- 
swer.    The  table  h.as  been  so  constructed,  as  to  give 
fuiu-  negative  answers  for  one  affirmative,  on  the  be- 
lief that  men  much  more  frequently  wish  to  do  what 
is  wrong  than  right." 

'I'he  Mohammedans  in  the  East  attach  no  small 
importance  to  lucky  or  unlucky  days.  They  regard 
Sunday  as  unfortunate,  because  the  Prophet  died  on 
a  SuiuLay  night,  and  Tue.sd.ay  also,  because  sever.al 
martyrs  died  on  that  d.ay,  but  Friday  being  the  Mos- 
lem Sabbath,  they  look  ujion  as  jieculiarly  lucky. 
Fortune-tellers,  astrologers,  magicians,  .and  diviners, 
.abound  among  them,  .and  are  sure  to  be  consulted 
in  diiiicult  circumstances  of  any  kind.  In  Orient.al 
countries,  a  superstitious  dread  prev.ails  of  whu'  is 
called  the  Evil-eye,  or  a  glance  from  some  iinagi- 
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aary  evil  spirit,  or  some  human  being  gifted  witli  (he 
power  of  exercising  a  secret  injm-ious  influence  upon 
any  one.     From  tliis  source  are  believed  to  arise 
many  accidents,  diseases,  and  calamities  of  every  de- 
scription.    From  the  recent  Journal  of  a  Deputa- 
tion to  the  East,  we  learn  some  interesting  facts  as 
to  the  practices  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  obvi- 
ating the  misfortunes  supposed  to  be  connected  with 
the  Evil-eye  :  "  A  great  many  charms  are  employed 
to  avert  tlie  dangerous  influences  of  the  Evil-eye. 
wliich  are  especially  dreaded  by  mothers  for  tlieir 
children.     This  is  the  reason  of  so  many  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  higher  classes  being  seen  with  besmeared 
faces  and  dirty  clothes,  when  taken  out  for  exercise 
in  pubhc.     Whenever  a  person  expresses  strong  ad- 
miration of  a  child,  or  indeed  of  any  other  object,  he 
is  dreaded  as  being  envious  and  ill-intentioned,  and 
he  is  repro\ed  by  the  parents  or  owners,  and  re- 
quested to  say,  '  0  God,  favour  him : '  by  his  ready 
compliance  with  tliis,  he  removes  all  fear  of  evil  con- 
sequences.    It   is  customary,  therefore,   when   ex- 
pressing approbation   of  any   person  or  object,  to 
acconqian}'  sucli  remarks  with  various  pious  excla- 
mations, the  one  most  generally  used  being,  '  Maishul- 
lah'  or  '  God's  will.'    Many  other  fanciful  charms  and 
superstitious  practices  are  resorted  to  for  the  same 
purpose.     They  sometimes  cut  oft'  a  piece  of  the 
skirt  of  the  clothes  of  the  child  imagined  to  have 
been  looked  upon  with  envy,  bum  it  with  salt,  cori- 
ander-seed, or  alum,  and  sprinkle  the  child  with  the 
ashes,  besides  fumigating  it  with  the  smoke.     Burn- 
ing alum  upon  live  coals  until  it  has  ceased  to  bubble, 
is  a  ver3'  favourite  custom.     Great  use  is  also  made 
of  a  mixture  of  storax,  frankincense,  wormwood,  cori- 
ander-seed, fennel-seed,  .and  salt  dyed  of  ditl'erent 
colours,    called   '  blessed   storax,'   or  Meifah.     Tlie 
ingredients  are  carried  about  the  streets,  and  mixed 
when  purchased,  the  vendor  chanting  all  the  time  a 
long  spell ;  the  following  specimen  of  which  is  ex- 
tracted from   Mr.  Lane's  work: — 'In  the  name  of 
God  ! '  and  '  by  God ! '    '  There  is  no  conqueror  that 
conquereth  God  !  his  unity  is  an  illustrious  attribute.' 
After  some  words  on  the  proportions  of  the  ingre- 
dients, he  adds,  '  I  charm  thee  from  tlie  eye  of  a  girl, 
sharper  than  a  spike;  and  from  the  eye  of  a  woman, 
sharper  tlian  a  pruning-knife ;  and  from  the  eye  ot  a 
boy,  more  painful  than  a  whip ;  and  from  the  eye  of 
a  man,  sharper  than  a  chopping  knife,'  and  so  on. 
'  Tlicn,'  continues  Mr.  Lane,  '  he  relates  how  .Solomon 
deprived  the  Evil-eye  of  its  influence,  and  afterwards 
enumerates  every  article  of  property  that  the  house 
is  likely  to  contain,  and  that  the  person  who  pur- 
chases liis  wonderful  mixture  may  be  conjectured  to 
possess  ;  all  of  which  he  charms  against  the  influence 
of  tlie  eye.     Tlie  Majali,  a  handful  of  which  may  be 
purchased  for  a  little  more  than  a  larthing,  is  trea- 
sured up  by  the  purchaser  during  the  ensuing  year; 
and  whenever  it  is  feared  that  a  child  or  other  per- 
son is  afl'ected  by  the  Evil-eye,  a  little  of  it  is  throw^n 
upon  some  burning  coals  in  a  chafing-dish,  and  the 


smoke  which  results  is  generally  made  to  ascend 
upon  the  supposed  sutl'erer.'  Tlie  Meyali  is  sold  only 
during  the  first  ten  days  of  tlie  month  Moli/iarruiit, 
or  first  month  of  the  year." 

Among  the  modern  .lews,  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  the  art  of  divination  may  be  considered  as  so 
intimately  mixed  up  with  their  whole  system  of  be- 
lief and  practice,  as  to  be  with  great  difticulty  sepa- 
rated from  it.  The  Cabbala  (which  sec),  indeed  is 
nothing  more  than  an  intricate  system  of  sujiersti- 
tion.  Giving  way  to  an  unlicensed  range  of  fancy, 
and  exercising  an  unbounded  fertility  of  invention, 
the  Cabbalists  have  devised  thirty-two  ways,  and 
fifty  gates,  which  lead  men  to  the  knowledge  of  all 
that  is  secret  and  mysterious  either  in  nature  or  in 
religion.  The  phrases,  the  words,  the  letters,  and 
even  the  very  accents  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are 
converted  into  instruments  as  it  were  of  divination. 
But  independently.altogether  of  the  Cabbalistic  art, 
the  modern  Jews  are  to  a  lamentable  extent  addicted 
to  the  gi'ossest  super.-tifion.  Some  of  them  are  in 
the  habit  of  wearing  a  charm  about  them,  composed 
of  a  few  Cabbalistic  words,  written  on  a  small  piece 
of  iiarchment  by  some  of  their  Rabbis.  Otliers  can-y 
about  in  their  pockets  a  small  piece  of  their  passover 
c;ike  to  avert  misfortune.  Jlany  Jews  put  great  t'aiih 
in  dreams,  and  believe  that  the  mode  of  fulfilment 
depends  on  the  hiterpretation  given  by  the  person  to 
whom  tluy  tell  their  dreams,  and  hence  they  are  par- 
ticularly careful  only  to  reveal  them  to  those  wliom 
they  consider  their  friends. 

The  religion  of  modern  heathendom  very  much 
consists  of  the  observance  of  superstitious  rites,  and 
the  priests  are  simply  a  species  of  divincre.  Thus  in 
Western  Africa,  the  Fetishmen,  who  are  accounted 
the  ministers  of  religion,  chiefly  carry  on  their  sacred 
rites  by  means  of  charms  and  amulets,  or  grisyris,  or 
greegrees,  as  they  are  termed  in  the  common  par- 
lance of  the  country.  "There  are  several  classes  of 
fetiches,"  says  Mr.  Wilson,  '-for  each  of  which  lliere 
is  a  separate  name.  One  of  these  classes  embraces 
such  as  are  worn  about  the  person,  and  are  intended 
to  shield  the  wearer  from  witchcraft  and  all  ihe  or- 
dinary ills  of  human  life.  They  are  expected  to 
bring  him  good  luck,  inspire  him  with  courage  and 
wisdom.  Another  class  are  such  as  are  kept  in  their 
dwellings,  having  a  p.articular  jilace  a.ssigned  them, 
and  correspond  in  the  oliices  they  perfomi  to  the 
penates  of  the  old  Itomans.  They  have  also  national 
fetiches  to  protect  their  towns  from  fire,  pestilence, 
and  from  surprise  by  enemies.  They  have  others 
to  procure  rain,  to  make  tVnitful  seasons,  and  to 
cause  abundance  of  game  in  their  woods,  and  fish  in 
their  waters.  Some  of  these  are  suspended  along 
the  highways,  a  larger  number  are  kept  under  rude 
shanties  at  the  entrance  of  their  villages ;  but  the 
most  important  and  sacred  are  kept  in  a  house  in  the 
centre  of  the  village,  where  tlie  Bodeh  or  high  priest 
lives  and  takes  auc  of  them.  Most  of  these,  and 
especially  those  at  the  entrances  of  their  villages,  are 
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of  tlie  n.ost  uiicuwth  funiii — i-epresentiiig  the  beads 
of  iinimals  or  lumian  beinL;s,  and  almost  always  with 
a  fonnidable  paU-  uf  horns.  Large  earthen  pots  fUlcd 
with  bocs  are  frequently  found  among  these  fetiches 
— the  bees  being  regarded  somewhat  as  a  city 
guard."  In  Southern  Africa  also,  a  great  part  of 
their  religious  ceremonies  are  invented  and  regulated 
by  sorcerers  or  diviners,  who  are  held  in  the  utmost 
veneration.  Thus  Mr.  JMoli'at  remarks  :  ''  One  will 
try  to  coax  the  sickness  out  of  a  chieftain  by  setting 
him  astride  an  ox,  witli  its  feet  and  legs  tied ;  and 
then  smothering  the  animal  by  holding  its  nose  in  a 
large  bowl  of  water.  A  feast  follows,  and  the  ox  is 
devoured,  sickness  and  all.  A  sorcerer  will  pretend 
he  cannot  find  out  the  guilty  person,  or  where  the 
malady  of  another  lies,  till  he  has  got  him  to  kill  an 
ox,  on  whicli  he  inanceuvrcs,  by  cutting  out  certain 
parts.  Another  doctor  will  require  a  goat,  which  he 
kills  over  the  sick  person,  allowing  the  blood  to  run 
down  the  body  ;  another  will  require  the  fat  of  the 
kidney  of  a  fresh  slaughtered  goat,  saying,  that  any 
old  fat  will  not  do ;  and  thus  he  comes  in  for  his 
chop.  Tliese  slaughterings  are  prescribed  accord- 
ing to  the  wealth  of  the  individual,  so  that  a  stout  ox 
might  be  a  cure  for  a  slight  cold  in  a  chieftain,  while 
a  kid  would  be  a  remed}'  for  a  fever  among  the  poor, 
among  whom  there  was  no  chance  of  obtaining  any 
thing  greater." 

Of  all  the  heathen  nations  of  modern  times,  none 
are  more  superstitious  than  the  Hindus.  The  Brah- 
mans  are  a\'owedly  sorcerers  and  diviners,  the  grand 
charm  which  they  use  being  what  is  called  the  num- 
tra,  a  mystic  verse  or  incantation,  the  repetition  of 
which  is  supposed  to  eftect  wonders.  This  verse 
occupies  a  very  prominent  place  in  the  Hindu  reli- 
gion. It  can  only  be  used  by  the  Brahnians  and 
higher  castes,  being  positively  forbidden  to  be  even 
uttered  by  the  lower  castes.  All  things  are  subject 
to  the  numtra,  and  even  the  gods  are  unable  to  re- 
sist its  influence.  It  is  the  very  essence  of  the  Vedas, 
and  the  united  power  of  Bruhma,  Vishnu,  and  Shiva. 
"  By  its  magic  power,"  as  has  been  said,  "  it  confers 
all  sanctity ;  pardons  all  sin ;  secures  all  good  tem- 
poral and  spiritual,  and  procures  everlasting  blessed- 
ness in  the  world  to  come.  It  possesses  the  wonder- 
ful charm  of  interchanging  good  for  evil,  truth  for 
falsehood,  light  for  darkness,  and  of  conlirming  such 
perversions  by  the  most  holy  sanctions.  Tlicre 
is  nothing  so  difficult,  .so  silly,  or  so  absurd,  that  it 
may  not  be  achieved  by  this  extraordinary  miinlra." 

It  were  easy,  in  short,  to  illustrate  the  subject  of 
divination  by  adverting  to  the  manners  and  customs 
of  almost  every  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  but 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  practice  of 
this  superstitious  art  forms  a  conspicuous  feature  of 
every  false  religion,  originating  in  the  natural  desire 
inherent  in  the  mind  of  man  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of 
futurity,  and  to  push  his  inquiries  beyond  the  legi- 
timate boundaries  which  the  Almighty  hath  as- 
signed. 


DIVINERS,  those  who  practise  tlie  art  of  Divi- 
nation (which  see). 

DIVORCE,  the  dissolution  of  the  n.amage  bond. 
Tlie  law  of  Moses  on  the  subject  of  divorce  is  found 
in  Deut.  xxiv.  1 — 5,  which  was  interpreted  by  many 
of  the  Jews,  particularly  of  the  school  of  Ilillel,  aii 
authorising  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife  for  the  most 
triding  reason.  There  CAn  be  no  doubt,  that  because 
of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  and  to  prevent  .still 
greater  evils,  God  was  pleased  for  a  time  to  extend 
the  law  of  divorce  beyond  the  narrow  limits  within 
which  it  is  restricted  by  our  Lord.  Such  a  tempo- 
rary arrangement  was  eagerly  laid  hold  of  by  the 
Jewish  teachers,  and  perverted  as  an  encouragement 
of  the  most  lax  views  as  to  the  obligation  of  the 
marriage  vow.  They  inculcated  the  doctrine,  that 
on  whatever  grounds  a  man  might  think  lit  to  part 
wilh  his  wife,  he  was  quite  warranted  in  doing  so,  if 
only  he  strictly  adhered  to  the  various  legal  forms  by 
which  the  di\orce  was  efl'ected.  If  a  written  instru- 
ment had  been  procured  from  the  proper  quarter, 
and  was  signed  and  attested  by  the  competent  autho- 
rities, the  divorce  was  regarded  by  the  Scribes  as  per- 
fectly valid,  in  the  eye  both  of  God  and  man.  The 
cause  of  the  divorce  was  with  them  of  Uttle  conse- 
quence, provided  the  regular  formalities  attendant  on 
the  act  of  separation  were  scrupulously  observed. 
Our  Lord,  however,  brings  back  the  law  of  marriage 
to  an  accordance  with  the  original  design  of  this 
benevolent  and  gracious  institution,  and  he  absolutely 
prohibits  divorce,  except  on  the  ground  of  unfaith- 
fuhiess  to  the  marriage  vow.  In  such  a  case  the 
marriage  oath  is  broken,  and  our  Lord  declares  that 
a  divorce  or  a  legal  disruption  of  the  union  in  these 
circumstances,  is  in  complete  harmony  with  the  Word 
and  the  Law  of  God.  On  this  sidiject  we  find  Jesus 
expressing  himself  at  considerable  length  in  Mat. 
xix.  3 — 9,  "  The  Pharisees  also  came  unto  him, 
tempting  him,  and  saying  unto  him.  Is  it  lawful  for  a 
man  to  put  away  his  wife  for  every  cause?  And  he 
answered  and  said  unto  them.  Have  ye  not  read,  that 
he  which  made  them  at  the  beginning,  made  them 
nuile  and  female ;  and  said,  Eor  this  cause  shall  a 
man  leave  father  and  mother,  and  shall  cleave  to  his 
wife :  and  they  twain  shall  be  one  Hesli.  Wherefore 
they  are  no  more  twain,  but  one  ilesh.  What, 
therefore,  God  hath  joined  together,  let  not  man  put 
asunder.  They  say  unto  him,  Why  did  Moses  then 
command  to  give  a  writing  of  divorcement,  and  to 
put  her  away?  He  saith  unto  them,  Moses,  because 
of  the  hardness  of  your  hearts,  suli'ercd  you  to  put 
away  your  wives :  but  from  the  beginning  it  was  not 
so.  And  I  say  unto  you.  Whosoever  shall  put  away 
his  wife,  except  it  be  for  fornication,  and  shall  marry 
another,  commiltelh  adultery:  and  whoso  marrietli 
her  whi<h  is  put  away  doth  commit  adultery." 

Among  the  modern  Jews  a  man  is  at  liberty  to 
divorce  his  wife  at  any  time,  for  any  cause,  or  lor  i.o 
substantial  cause  at  all,  except  that  slich  is  his  wisli. 
No  doubt  various  processes  are  required  by  the  .«y- 
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ii.'igogiie  to  be  goin>  tlirough,  so  that  a  consiJenibli; 
delay  iieces.'^ai-ily  takes  place,  and  tlius  an  opportu- 
nity is  artiii-ded  of  carefully  considering  tlie  proposed 
step  before  it  is  tiually  taken.  A  regular  bill  of 
divorce  mu.st  be  drawn  out  by  one  of  their  notaries, 
with  the  concurrence  of  three  Rabbis,  on  nded  vel- 
him,  and  containing  neither  more  nor  fewer  than 
■  twelve  lines.  In  this  document  the  husband  de- 
clares, "  I  put  thee  away,  dismiss,  and  divorce  thee  ; 
so  that  from  this  time  thou  art  in  thine  own  power, 
and  art  at  thine  own  disposal,  and  may  be  married  to 
any  other  man  whom  thou  pleasest :  and  let  no  man 
hinder  thee  in  my  name,  from  this  day  forward  and 
for  ever;  and  lo!  thou  art  free  to  any  man.  Let 
this  be  to  thee  from  me  a  bill  of  divorce,  an  instru- 
ment of  dismission,  and  a  letter  of  separation  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  iloses  and  Israel."  Ten  witnesses 
are  present  when  this  document  is  read  and  signed 
by  the  parties ;  and  before  appending  their  subscrip- 
tion, a  Rabbi  inquires  of  the  husband  whether  he  is 
acting  willingly,  and  of  his  own  free  tniconstrained 
choice.  If  the  husband's  answer  is  satisfactory,  and 
the  deed  is  executed  in  the  presence  of  the  witnesses, 
the  man  is  then  directed  by  the  Rabbi  to  deliver  the 
document  to  the  woman,  and  on  dropping  it  into  her 
hand  he  makes  a  declaration  to  this  effect:  "Behold 
this  is  thy  bill  of  divorce,  and  thou  art  herewith 
divorced  from  me,  and  art  free  to  any  other  man." 
The  Rabbi  then  warns  the  woman  that  she  is  not 
allowed  to  marry  again  within  ninety  days.  After 
the  divorce  has  thus  been  formally  executed,  the 
parties  are  forbidden  to  be  married  to  each  other 
again,  or  even  to  meet  together  unless  in  the  pre- 
sence of  witnesses.  If  the  woman  has  been  divorced 
for  adultery,  she  is  prohibited  from  marry irig  her 
paramour.  With  these  exceptions  the  "parties  are 
free  to  marry  whomsoever  they  please. 

In  Mohammedan  countries  divorce  is  permitted 
without  any  cause  v.diatever.  The  husband  may  sim- 
ply say,  "Thou  art  divorced,"  and  straightway  the 
wife  is  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  his  house,  and 
surrendering  all  the  privileges  of  a  married  person. 
This  he  may  do  twice  and  receive  lier  back  again, 
but  if  he  sends  her  away  a  third  time  he  is  not  al- 
lowed to  take  her  back  unless  she  has  been  married 
to  another  man,  and  has  been  compelled  to  leave  him. 

Marriage  being  accounted  among  the  Roman 
Catholics  a  sacrament,  the  uidissolubility  of  the  mar- 
riage tie  is  a  recognized  principle  in  the  law  of 
Romish  coiuitries.  And  until  very  recently  the 
whole  genius  of  British  law  seemed  to  presume  that 
the  marriage  tie  cannot  be  broken.  No  doubt  a  se- 
paration from  bed  and  board  could  be  obtained  in  a 
court  of  law,  in  which  case  the  wife  was  entitled  to 
a  suitable  maintenance  out  of  her  hu.sband's  efl'ects, 
but  the  marriage  of  either  party  was  prohibited,  and 
the  rights  of  the  husband  over  his  wife's  property 
were  left  untouched.  Divorce,  however,  in  the  full 
meaning  of  the  word,  a  vinculo  matrimonii,  or  from 
the  mai-riage  tie,  has  been  hitherto  in  England  eii'ected 


in  rare  cases,  and  with  the  utmost  dilViculiy,  requir- 
ing for  the  purpose  a  private  Act  of  I'arlianicnt, 
which  coidd  only  be  obtained  at  a  very  great  ex- 
jjeu.se.  Such  a  state  of  matters  has  been  productive 
of  much  vice  aiul  sulVering  throughout  all  ranks,  but 
more  especially  the  middling  and  poorer  classes  of 
society.  Of  late  years,  accordingly,  the  subject  has 
been  frequently  brought  luider  the  consideration  of  the 
legislature.  Various  attenqits  have  been  made  to  pro- 
cure an  amendment  of  the  law  of  divorce  in  England, 
but  without  effect.  A  new  Act,  however,  has  at 
length  been  passed,  which  came  into  operation  on  the 
first  day  of  the  present  year  (1858),  and  which  it  is 
to  be  hoped  may  be  usefid.  This  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment abolishes  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  in  the  matter  of  divorce,  and  establishes  a 
separate  court  for  di\orce  and  matrimonial  c;iuses. 
The  court  consists  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Conunon  I'leas, 
the  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
the  senior  Puisne  Judge  for  the  time  being  in  each 
of  the  three  last-mentioned  Courts,  and  the  Judge 
of  the  new  Court  of  Probate.  The  latter  is  to  be 
called  the  Judge  Ordinary  of  the  Court,  and  will  be 
empowered  to  dispose  alone  of  all  matrimoniiJ 
causes,  except  petitions  for  a  divorce,  or  for  annul- 
ling a  marriage,  applications  for  a  new  trial  of  any 
questions  of  fact  heard  before  a  jury,  bills  of  excep- 
tions, special  verdicts,  or  special  cases.  The  court 
will  sit  in  London  or  Middlesex  uidess  her  Majesty 
should  ap|)oint  another  place.  The  conduct  of  nui- 
trimonial  causes  is  thrown  open  to  every  branch  of 
the  legal  profession.  Divorce  from  bed  and  board  is 
al,)oli.shed,  but  instead  of  it  the  court  may  decree  a 
judicial  separation,  which  will  have  the  same  force 
and  consequences.  The  business  of  the  new  Court 
will  therefore  consist  in  granting  divorces,  in  decree- 
ing judicial  separation,  in  protecting  the  wife's  pro- 
perty when  deserted  by  her  husband,  and  in  enter- 
taining all  suits  in  reference  to  marriage,  except  those 
with  regard  to  the  granting  of  marriage  licences. 
Any  husband  may  jirescnt  a  jietition  to  the  court 
praying  for  a  divorce  on  the  ground  of  his  wife's 
adultery.  But  the  wife  who  seeks  a  divorce  nnist 
allege,  and  be  prepared  to  prove  one  or  more  of  these 
five  acts  on  his  part:  "  1.  That  he  has  been  guilty 
of  incestuous  adultery  ;  that  is,  of  ndidtery  connnit- 
ted  by  him  with  a  woman  with  whom,  if  his  wil'e 
were  dead,  ho  could  not  lawfully  contract  marriage,  by 
reason  of  her  being  wiiliin  the  i)rohibilcd  degrees  of 
consanguinity  or  afiiiuty.  2.  That  ho  has  committed 
bigamy  with  adultery;  i.  e.  that  he  has  not  merely 
contracted,  but  consunimated  a  bigamous  marriage.  3. 
That  he  has  committed  rape,  sodomy,  or  bestiality.  4. 
That  he  has  committed  adultery,  coupled  with  such 
cruelty  as,  without  adultery,  would,  under  the  old 
law,  have  entitled  her  to  a  divorce  d  mcns/i  et  thoro 
(equivalent  to  what  will  in  future  be  termed  judicial 
separation) ;  or,  5.  That  he  has  committed  adultery, 
3n 
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coupled  with  descrtinn,  witlioiit  reasonable  cause, 
for  two  vears  or  iipward.-'."  Along  with  the  charges 
an  affiikvit  nni,<t  bo  lodged  stating  that  there  is  no 
collusion  or  connivance  between  the  deponent  and 
the  other  party  to  the  marriage.  The  same  coin-se 
of  proof  will  be  admitted  as  has  hitherto  been  usual 
in  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  There  is  an  appeal  allowed 
from  the  sentence  of  the  coiu-t  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  If  the  decree  of  divorce  be  fully  passed, 
both  parties  l».ve  liberty  to  enter  into  marriage,  and 
even  the  guilty  party  is  allowed  to  marry  his  or  her 
paramoiu".  On  the  question  of  remarriage  in  such 
cases,  a  large  party  of  the  clergy  of  tlie  Established 
Church  have  conscientious  scruples,  and,  accordingly, 
the  Act  declares  that  tliey  cannot  be  compelled  to 
solenuiize  such  marri.ages,  but  they  are  bound  to 
allow  tlie  use  of  their  churches  or  chapels  to  any 
other  minister  of  the  Church  who  may  consent  to 
officiate  on  such  occasions.  In  the  case  of  judicial 
separation,  a  [)etition  may  be  entertained,  and  a  de- 
cree passed  by  an  ordinary  judge  of  assize,  whose 
judgment,  however,  may  be  appealed  against  to  the 
Court  of  Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes.  The 
grounds  on  which  such  a  sentence  may  be  procured 
are  three:  1.  Adultery.  2.  Cruelty.  3.  Desertion 
continued  for  two  years  or  upwards  w-ithout  reason- 
able excuse.  This  last  is  a  new  and  additional  cause 
of  separation  admitted  by  the  New  Act.  The  law 
in  regard  to  Alimony  and  the  Custody  of  Children 
remains  as  before. 

The  changes  which  are  thus  ell'ected  by  the  bill, 
whose  provisions  we  have  slightly  sketched,  will 
place  the  law  of  divorce  on  a  much  more  satisfectory 
footing  than  it  has  ever  occupied  in  this  country. 

DOCET^-E  (Gr.  dokeii(.  to  appear  or  seem),  a  he- 
retical Clu-istian  sect  which  arose  towards  the  close  of 
the  second  century,  denying  the  humanity  of  Christ, 
and  representing  all  that  referred  to  his  human  appear- 
ance as  a  mere  vision.  Julius  Cassian,  a  disciple  of 
Valentinius  and  Tatian,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
founder  of  this  heretical  sect,  which  formed  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Gnostics  (which  see).  The 
peculiar  character  of  mind  which  led  to  the  rejection 
of  the  human  nature  of  Christ  as  a  delusive  phan- 
tom, is  thus  ably  sketched  by  Neander  :  "  Docetism 
may  be  the  result  of  very  different  tendencies  of 
mind — a  tendency  to  supranaturalism,  or  a  tendency 
to  rationalism.  There  might  be  united  with  it,  an 
interest  at  bottom  to  give  all  possible  prominence  to 
this  supernatural  and  real  element  in  Christ's  ap- 
pearance. Docetism,  at  this  point,  supposed  a  real, 
though  not  sensible  Christ ;  and  a  real  inipartati(m 
of  Christ  to  humanity.  Christ  gave  himself,  accord- 
ing to  this  view,  to  humanity,  as  a  source  of  divine 
life.  He  presented  himself  sensibly  to  the  eyes  of 
men,  not  in  his  true,  divine  nature,  but  only  so  as  to 
be  perceived  by  them,  yet  without  coming  himself 
into  any  contact  with  matter,  in  an  unreal  veil  of 
sense.  His  appearance  was  something  truly  objec- 
tive ;  but  the  sensible  form  iu  which  tliis  was  appa- 


rent to  men  was  merely  subjective.  This  wa.s  the 
only  possible  way  in  wliicli  men,  under  the  dominion 
of  sense,  could  come  into  any  contact  with  a  nature 
so  dlxine.  A  mode  of  apprehension  tumed  exclu- 
sively in  the  direction  of  su]iranaturalism.  nn"ght 
lead  in  this  case  to  a  total  denial  of  the  reality  of 
the  natural  element  in  Christ.  But  under  this  form 
of  Docetism  might  be  lurking,  also,  a  tendency  which 
would  have  resulted  in  an  entire  evaporation  of 
Christianity,  in  tuniing  the  life  of  Christ  into  a  mere 
svmbol  of  a  spiritual  communication  from  God,  n 
substituting  the  idea  of  God's  redeeming  power  in 
place  of  the  historical  Redeemer ;  in  a  word,  there 
might  eventually  spring  out  of  a  tendency  of  this 
sort,  an  opposition  to  historical  Christianity." 

The  Docetse  believed  only  in  a  gloritied  Christ, 
.and  refused  to  admit  him  in  the  form  of  a  servant. 
Under  a  most  erroneous  impression  that  they  were 
honouring  the  Redeemer,  they  were  in  reality  rob- 
bing him  of  that  which  constituted  one  of  the  nmst 
interesting  features  of  his  Mediatorial  character,  that 
he  was  Eumiauuel.  God  incarnate,  that  wearing  tlie 
nature  of  men  he  might  suffer  and  die  in  their  room. 
"How  is  it,"  .said  Tertullian,  addressing  the  Docet», 
"  that  you  make  tlie  half  of  Christ  a  lie?  He  was 
all  truth."  And  what,  we  might  still  further  ask, 
what  would  have  availed  the  true  divinity  of  Clmst 
unless  it  had  been  combined  with  a  true  humanity  ? 
It  was  this  blessed  union  which  rendered  him  a  true 
Christ,  both  glorifying  the  Father,  and  saving  his 
own  believing  people.  Similar  sentiments  to  those 
held  by  the  Dontce  in  the  second,  were  afterwards 
taught  by  Priscillian  and  his  followers  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  century. 

DOCTORS  (Jewish),  a  class  of  superior  teachers 
who  were  accounted  the  preservers  of  tradition. 
This  was  in  accordance  with  a  belief  which  prevailed 
among  the  Jews,  that  tlie  law  delivered  on  Mi^unt 
Sinai  was  of  a  twofold  nature,  the  one  conveyed  by  writ- 
ing, and  the  other  by  tradition  from  one  generation  to 
another.  The  succession  of  Fathers,  by  whom  the  lat- 
ter class  of  laws  was  transmitted  to  posterity,  received 
the  name  of  doctors  or  teachers.  They  were  also  cal- 
led Mishnaics,  because  the  Mishna  was  said  to  be  com- 
posed by  them.  Esdras  is  usually  placed  bv  Jewish 
Rabbis  at  the  head  of  the  doctors,  and  so  highly  have 
they  been  wont  to  extol  this  man,  that  the  Koniu 
charges  them  with  making  him  a  son  of  God.  Es- 
dras is  said  to  have  received  the  traditions  from 
Baruch  in  Babylon.  Besides  many  other  important 
works  which  he  is  alleged  to  have  executed,  the 
Jews  attribute  to  him  the  appoinlnient  of  a  grcit 
council  composed  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  men, 
who  assisted  him  in  restoring  the  Sacred  Writings  to 
their  aucieni  purity  and  simplicity. 

The  immediate  successor  of  F.sdnis,  in  the  line  of 
doctors,  according  to  Jewish  historians,  was  Simeon 
the  Just,  who  is  regarded  as  the  last  of  the  great 
syii.agogue,  who  survived  all  the  rest,  and  received 
from  them  the  whole  system  of  the  traditions,     'j'he 
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doctors  or  Taiiaites  are  lield  by  the  Jews  in  as  great 
veneration  as  if  the  lionoiir  of  tlieir  cliurch  and  na- 
tion depended  upon  these  preservers  of  tlieir  tradi- 
tions. They  were  assisted,  it  is  alleged,  by  the 
Bath-Kol  (which  see)  ;  they  had  the  privilege  of 
conversing  witli  angels,  the  power  of  restraining  sor- 
cerers and  of  commanding  devils.  Each  doctor  was 
permitted  to  add  his  own  comments  to  the  tradi- 
tions which  had  been  handed  do\\m  to  him  from 
Ezra  and  the  men  of  the  great  synagogue.  Thus 
the  traditions  went  on  increasing  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another.  At  length,  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  after  tlie  coming  of  Christ,  when 
Antoninus  Pius  was  Emperor  of  Rome,  it  was  tlinught 
necessary  for  their  better  preservation,  to  collect  to- 
gether the  cumbrous  mass  of  traditions,  and  commit 
them  carefully  to  writing.  This  ditiicult  task  was 
undertaken  by  the  Riibbi  Jiidah,  the  son  of  Simeon, 
who,  from  his  reputed  sanctity,  was  called  HnM-a- 
f/os//,  the  Holy.  This  learned  and  industrious  Jew, 
devoting  himself  to  his  ardnous  work,  compiled  the 
Mi<hiw,  or  Collection  of  Traditions,  in  six  books, 
each  consisting  of  several  tracts,  wliich  a!togetI)er 
amount  to  sixty-three.  The  work,  when  completed, 
was  received  by  tlie  Jews  with  great  veneration,  and 
has  ever  shice  been  held  in  high  regard.  Tliey  be- 
lieve that  the  contents  of  the  Mishna  were  dictated 
by  r4od  to  Moses  on  Mwint  Sinai  along  with  tlie 
written  law,  and  that  both  consequently  are  pos- 
sessed of  the  same  authority.  The  first  idea  of  such 
an  nlidertaking  as  the  Jlishna  is  said  by  some  to 
have  originated  witli  Rabbi  Akiba  (whicli  see),  but 
tradition  attributes  both  the  plan  and  its  accomplish- 
ment to  Judah,  wlio  is  often  called,  for  distiuctiou's 
sake,  the  Rabbi.  Tlie  later  Rabbins  have  exhausted 
their  ingenuity  in  making  commentaries  upon,  and 
additions  to,  this  work.  The  whole  collection  of 
these  commentaries  is  named  Gemara  or  complete- 
ness, which,  along  with  the  Mishna,  forms  the  Tal- 
muds.  Of  these  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  is  the  prior 
in  date,  having  been  compiled  towards  the  end  of  the 
third  century  in  Palestine;  while  the  Babylonian 
Talmud,  compiled  in  the  schools  of  Babylon  and 
Persia,  takes  its  date  from  A.  n.  500.  So  highly 
do  tlie  Jews  prize  their  traditions,  that  there  is 
amongtheniafamiliar  Rabbinical  adage,  '•  Holy  Scrip- 
ture may  be  compared  to  fresh  water,  but  the  llishna 
is  wine,  and  the  Gemara  refined  wme;"  or,  in  an- 
other form,  "  The  law  is  tlie  salt,  the  Mishna  the 
pepper,  and  the  Talmud  the  precious  spices."  ^  He 
who  sins  agauist  Closes,  they  say,  may  be  forgiven, 
but  he  who  contradicts  the  doctors  deserves  d«ith. 

After  the  publication  of  the  Talmud,  arose  another 
class  of  doctors  which  lessened  its  authority  by  their 
doubts  and  conjectures.  These  were  termed  Sa- 
buream  or  Dnuhters,  bec<ause  they  disputed  the  state- 
ments of  the  Talmud,  and  called  in  question  tlie 
opinions  of  the  ancient  doctors.  The  popularity  of 
the  Talmud  rendered  this  sect  peculiariy  odious  to 
the  Jews,  many  of  wiiora  have  refused  to  recognise 


them  as  belonging  to  the  list  of  doctors,  lest  they 
should  reflect  disgi-ace  upon  tliat  honourable  frater- 
nity. The  Saburean  sect  was  founded  by  Rabbi 
Josi,  but  met  with  so  much  discouragement  that  it 
became  extinct  about  seventy-four  years  after  its 
establi.-lunent. 

The  fall  of  the  Sabureaiis  was  followed  by  tlie  rise 
of  another  class  of  Jewi.sh  doctor.s,  called  Gi:imim  or 
Excellent^,  because  of  their  extensive  learniug  and 
their  remarkable  virtue.  These  men  were  esteemed 
intciiireters  of  the  law  ;  they  were  consulted  upon  all 
important  or  difficult  matters,  and  their  decisions 
were  received  with  the  utmost  confidence  and  re- 
spect. This  sect  originated  with  Clianan  Jleiselika, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  and  continued 
to  maintain  considerable  credit  with  the  Jews  till 
the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  century,  when 
it  came  to  an  end  in  the  person  of  Rabbi  Hai  Bar 
Rab  Scherira.  About  that  time  the  academics  of 
Babylon,  which  had  long  been  presided  over  by  the 
Excellents,  were  destroyed,  and  the  remains  of  the 
devoted  nation  were  driven  into  Spain  and  France, 
where  they  formed  new  establishments,  and  ex- 
changed the  title  of  doctors  for  that  of  Rahbaxim 
(which  .see),  among  whom  are  found  the  celebrated 
names  of  Aben  Ezra  and  .Maimouides.  Another  class 
of  Jewish  doctors  distinguished  themselves  as  gram- 
marians, and  published  a  well-known  work  of  tradi- 
tions called  the  JMawrah,  wliich  has  undoubtedly  ren- 
dered gi-eat  service  to  the  cause  of  Hebrew  litera- 
ture in  the  preservation  and  critical  knowledge  of 
the  Old  Testament,  by  its  vowels,  accents,  and 
notes.  By  the  lalxirioiis  industry  of  these  men,  each 
verse,  word,  and  e^■en  letter  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures has  been  carefully  numbered,  while,  with  mar- 
vellous but  unprofitable  ingenuity,  they  have  de- 
duced the  most  strange  and  absurd  meanings  from 
the  insertion  ef  a  larger  or  smaller  letter  in  the  text, 
or  the  intervention  of  a  greater  or  less  space  between 
the  chapters.  Some  authors  maintain  that  Esdras 
was  tlie  father  of  this  order  of  doctors,  and  they  tell  us 
that  he  was  under  the  necessity,  at  the  return  from 
the  Babylonian  captivity,  of  inventing  the  vowel 
points  to  prevent  the  study  of  the  sacred  language 
from  being  neglected  amid  the  national  cal.'iniities, 
imagining  that  by  this  inventiou,  correct  copies  of 
the  Scriptures  would  be  [n-ovided,  which  could  admit 
of  no  variation.  Others,  however,  are  of  (i[)inion, 
and  with  greater  iirobahility,  that  the  Masoretic 
doctors  were  coeval  with  the  authors  of  the  Tal- 
mud, and  Capellus  still  more  definitely  fixes  the  date 
at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  while  many  writers 
trace  the  origin  of  the  Masorah  to  a  period  so  late  as 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  when  a  very 
keen  dispute  took  [ilace  in  the  academies  of  liabylon 
about  many  words  of  the  law.  The  precise  date  of 
this  contention  between  the  children  of  Asher  and 
the  children  of  Na]ilitali  was  A.  D.  lO.'iO,  and  so  vio- 
lent did  both  iiartics  become,  that  Ezechias,  the 
Prince  of  the  Captivity,  was  slain,  and  the  acadcinicR 
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laid  in  niins.  The  birtli-place  of  the  JIasorah  is 
generally  believed  to  have  been  tlie  academy  of  Ti- 
berias, wliicU  was  held  in  such  respect  that  its  ap- 
proval of  the  points  led  to  their  ready  reception  by 
all  the  synagogues  of  the  West. 

Tlie  last  order  of  Jewish  doctors  to  which  it  is 
necessary  to  advert,  are  those  which  bore  the  name 
of  Cabbalists,  because  they  taught  the  science  of 
the  Cabbala  (which  see),  a  species  of  Oriental 
mysticism,  by  wliich,  as  we  have  seen,  all  kinds  of 
strange  i'ancies,  and  even  magical  powers,  wore  de- 
duced from  the  words,  letters,  and  accents  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  There  were  five  dirterent  de- 
partments included  in  the  Cabbalistic  science,  to  the 
study  of  which  the  doctors  of  tliis  order  were  accus- 
tomedto  devote  themselves.  Those  who  cultivated  the 
natural  Cabbala,  endeavoured  to  discover  the  nature 
and  qualities  of  external  objects,  which  lay  hid,  as 
they  belit'ved,  in  the  Hebrew  words  and  letters. 
Those,  again,  who  studied  the  connecting  Cabbala, 
sought  in  the  same  fertile  field  to  find  the  harmonies 
and  connecting  links  of  universal  nature.  The  stu 
dents  of  the  contemplative  Cabbala,  however,  took  a 
wider  and  a  loftier  range,  holding  it  to  be  their  duty 
to  abstract  tliemselves  from  all  .--ensible  objects,  and  to 
elevate  their  bodilv  powers  by  boL'hng  converse  with 
angels,  cuntemplating  God  and  the  divine  splendours, 
and  tlius  rendering  tliemselves  partaker.?  of  the  Di- 
vine nature,  acquiring  the  power  of  working:  miracles, 
or  of  receiving  Divine  illumination.  Tliose  who  ap- 
plied their  minds  to  tlie  astrological  Cabbala,  inves- 
tigated the  influences  of  the  stars,  and  particularly 
of  the  moon,  as  being  the  storeliouse  of  the  other 
planets,  and  the  inquiries  of  these  celestial  doctors 
were  not  a  little  quickened  by  the  idea  that  when 
every  man  is  bom,  God  sends  him  a  guardian  from 
that  constellation  under  which  his  nativity  took 
place;  and,  therefore,  if  parents  wish  to  make  their 
children  prosperous  and  happy,  they  ought  to  pacify 
and  caress  tlie  angel  of  the  planet.  There  have  been 
Jewish  doctors,  in  fine,  whose  special  studies  l:ave 
been  directed  to  the  magical  Cabbala,  from  which 
they  are  led  to  attach  a  miraculous  virtue  to  num- 
bers, pretending  by  these  to  cure  diseases  and  to 
ward  oft'  misfortunes,  while,  by  the  arrangement  of 
words  in  a  certain  order,  tliey  profess  to  produce  re- 
markable eflecls,  more  especially  if  these  words,  ex- 
press the  name  of  God,  his  perfections  or  emana- 
tions. 

The  duties  of  the  Jewish  doctors  liave  always  been 
to  instruct  the  people  both  in  the  written  law  of 
Moses,  and  in  the  oral  law  or  tradition.  They  de- 
cide what  is  clean,  and  what  unclean,  what  meats  are 
lawful  to  be  eaten,  and  what  are  prohibited.  The 
extent  of  their  infiuence  is  thus  noticed  by  Jlr. 
Lewis,  in  his  '  Hebrew  Antiquities  :'  "  The  power  of 
the  doctors  is  great  among  the  Jews,  and  they  omit 
nothing  that  may  draw  the  veneration  of  the  people. 
They  represent  themselves  as  men  inspired  by  Gi}d, 
or  like   ihe  angels  of  the  niinistrv.     One  of  their 


maxims  is,  that  if  a  child  by  the  law  is  bound  to  fear 
and  honour  liis  father,  he  is  yet  more  obliged  to  re- 
spect his  masters :  a  child  that  sees  his  father  and 
master  overloaded  witli  a  burden,  or  groaning  in 
bondage,  ouglit  to  unload  his  m.ister,  and  redeem  liim 
from  slavery  before  his  fatlier.  The  doctors  often 
equal  their  pov.cr  to  that  of  God  himself;  for  they 
fell  their  disciples,  that  he  who  contradicts  and 
rights  against  his  master's  ojiinion,  in  some  measure 
opposes  and  fights  against  tlie  Deity;  and  that  he 
who  murmurs  against  a  doctor,  murmurs  against 
God;  that  he  who  traduces  his  master's  reputation, 
is  the  cause  of  God's  withdrawal  from  Israel.  Scho- 
lars ave  not  allowed  to  salute  their  master  as  other 
men,  bat  they  must  bend  their  knee  before  him.  It 
is  a  crime  to  pray  to  God,  either  by  his  side,  or  be- 
hind his  back.  It  is  an  enormous  sin  for  a  scholar 
to  set  up  a  school  near  to  that  of  his  master's ;  and 
he  that  spits  in  his  face,  deserves  to  be  punished  with 
death.  The  doctors  taught  in  a  sitting  posture,  but 
it  is  not  easy  to  guess  wliat  was  the  posture  of  the 
scholars.  There  is  a  tradition,  that  from  the  time  of 
iMoses  to  that  of  Gamaliel  they  stood  :  and  that  after 
this  doctor's  death,  they  were  permitted  to  sit,  by 
reason  of  a  sickness  which  then  reigned,  ami  that  it 
was  at  that  time  that  the  glory  of  the  law  decayed, 
because  this  posture  was  less  respectful.  Many 
doctors  have  believed,  that  Jacob  had  this  custom  in 
his  view,  when  he  foretold,  that  the  lawgiver  should 
not  depart  from  Judah's  feet  until  Sliiloh  come  ;  and 
that  he  would  thereby  show,  that  some  disciples 
should  always  lenrn  the  law  at  tlieir  master's  feet." 

DOCTORS  (CiiKlSTlAN).  In  the  enumeration 
which  the  apostle  Paul  gives  in  Eph.  iv.  11,  of  the 
ofitv-e-bearers  of  the  primitive  Christian  church,  he 
expressly  mentions  doctors  or  teachers,  along  with 
pastors,  and  in  1  Cor.  xii.  28,  he  speaks  of  them  se- 
]iaratel3',  "first,  apostles;  secondarily,  prophets; 
thirdly,  teachers."  Although  in  the  first-cite  d  pas- 
sage doctors  are  combined  with  pastors  so  closely, 
that  by  some  they  have  been  considered  as  one 
class  of  office-bearers,  it  is  probable,  on  a  careful 
comparison  of  both  passages,  that  a  distinct  and  se- 
jiarato  class  is  pointed  out.  In  accordance  with 
this  view,  we  find  in  the  form  of  churcli  government 
drawn  up  by  the  Westminster  Assembly,  a  chapter 
beaded,  "  The  Teacher  or  Doctor,"  and  commencing 
with  these  words,  "  The  Scripture  doth  hold  out  the 
name  and  title  of  teacher  as  well  as  of  the  pastor." 
The  concluding  passage  shows  wliat  tlie  Assembly 
considered  to  be  the  special  duty  of  the  doctor  as 
distinct  from  the  pastor.  "  A  teacl'.er  or  doctor," 
they  say,  "  is  of  most  excellent  use  in  schools  and 
universities,  as  of  old  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets, 
and  at  Jerusalem,  where  Gamaliel  and  others  taught 
as  doctors."  The  duties  of  the  doctors  in  the  early 
Chiistian  church  seem  to  luave  been  chiefly  to  in- 
struct the  young  in  the  elements  of  Christian  tnilh, 
to  prepare  candidates  for  baptism,  and  to  give  fur- 
tlier  instruction  to  those  who,  though  baptized,  were 
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still  deficient  in  their  religious  knowledge.  Accord- 
ingly schools  were  attached  to  certain  churches  in 
early  times,  hi  which  doctors  or  teachers  exercised 
tlieir  gifts.  Tlius  Origcn  taught  for  a  time  in  the 
school  of  Alexandria.  No  such  office-bearer  exists 
now  in  the  Cliristian  church,  unless  professors  of 
theology  may  be  considered  as  holding  a  position 
analogous  to  that  of  doctor  in  the  primitive  church. 

In  the  course  of  the  sittings  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  the  question  was  discussed  at  considerable 
length,  whether  tlie  pastoral  office  was  identical  with 
that  of  doctor  or  teacher.  The  Independents  mahi- 
tained  tliat  in  every  congregation  there  ought  to  be 
two  such  office-bearers  dislinct  and  separate  from  one 
another.  x\ccordingly,  in  Congregationalist  churclies 
there  exists  a  doctor  or  teaclier,  subordinate  to  tlie 
pastor,  but  forming  a  connecting  linlc  between  the 
pastor  and  tlie  people.  The  Independents,  however, 
forming  a  small  minority  in  the  Assembly,  tlieir 
opinions  were  overruled,  and  the  views  whicli  are 
found  embodied  in  the  Form  of  Church  Government 
were  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  namel)-,  that  he  who 
excels  in  the  exposition  of  Scripture  may  be  termed 
a  doctor,  and  that  such  a  person  may  be  of  gi'eat  use 
in  universities. 

DOCTOR  AUDIEKTIUM  (Lat.  teacher  of  the 
hearers),  the  Christian  instructor  of  tlie  Audientes 
(whicli  see"),  or  lowest  order  of  catechumens  in  the 
early  Christian  church.  The  name  therefore  was 
equivalent  to  CATnciilSTS  (which  see). 

DOCTKINE,  the  principles  of  a  religious  system 
as  conlradistinguishcd  from  its  practical  precepts. 

DOCTRINE    (Secret).     See    Arc.\ni   Disci- 

PI.TXA. 

DODON^EUS,  a  surname  of  JuriTER  (wliicli 
.see),  dei-ived  from  liis  temple  at  Dodoiia,  a  city  of 
Epirus,  where  lie  had  a  temple  dedicated  to  his  wor- 
ship. One  of  the  earliest  of  the  ancient  oracles 
seems  to  have  existed  there,  of  which  Herodotus 
gives  two  diflerent  accounts.  One  account,  he  tells 
us,  he  had  received  from  an  Egyptian  source.  It 
was  to  the  following  eifcct.  The  Phcenicians  had 
carried  away  two  priestesses  from  that  place,  one  of 
whom  tliey  sold  into  Libya,  the  other  into  Greece, 
and  each  of  these  had  erected  the  first  oracle  in 
those  nations,  the  one  of  Jupiter  Amnion,  the  other 
of  .lupiter  Dodonseus.  T!ie  other  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  oracle  at  Dodona,  Herodotus  had  re- 
ceived from  the  priestesses  of  that  oracle.  Tlie  story 
ran  as  follows  :  Two  black  pigeons  taking  their  flight 
from  Thebes  in  Egypt,  one  of  tliem  came  to  IJljya, 
where  she  ordered  an  oracle  to  be  erected  to  Jupiter 
Ammon,  the  other  came  to  Dodona,  where  she  sat 
upon  an  o.ik,  and  thence  gave  orders  that  an  oracle 
should  be  erected  in  that  place  to  Jupiter  Dodonsjus. 
Serving  attempts  to  reconcile  these  two  accounts 
with  one  anotlicr,  by  alleging  that  the  same  Greek 
wdvd  peJeia,  signifies  both  a  prophetess  or  priestess, 
and  a  ju'geon.  The  priests,  who  delivered  the  oracles 
at  Dodona,  were  called  SlCLLI  (whicli  see),  and  are 


mentioned  by  Homer  as  having  submitted  to  great 
austerities,  such  as  sleejuiig  on  the  bare  ground.  In 
later  ages  the  oracles  were  pronounced  by  three  old 
women.  Near  the  temple  of  Dodona  was  a  sacred 
grove,  which  was  Eai<l  to  be  inhabited  by  nymphs 
and  satyrs. 

DODONIDES,  a  name  given  to  the  seven  daugh- 
ters of  Atlas,  who  delivered  the  oracles  in  the  temple 
at  Dodona,  before  the  ScUi  were  appointed  to  dis- 
charge that  oflice. 

DOG-WORSHIP.  Among  tlie  ancient  Ilelirews 
the  dog  was  accounted  an  micle.in  animal,  and  looked 
upon  with  the  utmost  contempt.  But  among  some 
ancient  nations  this  sagacious  and  useful  animal  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  object  of  worsliip.  Thus  in 
2  Kings  xvii.  ,S1,  an  idol  of  the  Avites  is  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  Nihhnz,  whicli  tlie  Hebrew  com- 
mentatora  interpret  as  a  barker,  and  they  assert  that 
this  idol  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  dog.  Traces  of 
the  ancient  worship  of  au  idol  of  the  same  kind  have 
been  discovered  in  Syria,  even  in  modern  times. 
The  ancient  Egyptian  deity  Anubis  (which  see), 
was  represented  by  a  figure  with  a  dog's  head,  and 
his  worship  was  so  celebrated  that  a  city  was  built 
in  Egypt,  which  was  named  after  him,  Cynopolis,  or 
the  City  of  the  Dog.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  in  his 
'  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,' 
says,  '-The  Egyptians  had  se\eral  breeds  of  dogs, 
some  solely  used  for  the  chase,  others  admitted  into 
the  parlour,  or  selected  as  the  companions  of  their 
walks;  and  some,  as  at  the  present  day,  selected  for 
their  peculiar  iijliness.  All  were  looked  upon  with 
veneration,  and  the  death  of  a  dog  was  not  only  la- 
mented as  a  misfortune,  but  was  niourncd  by  every 
member  of  the  house  in  which  it  occuiTed."  Tlie 
dog  was  probably  held  in  all  the  greater  veneration 
in  Egypt  as  being  the  emblem  of  Sirius,  or  the  dog- 
star,  wliich,  as  soon  as  it  has  ascended  above'  the 
horizon,  proclaims  the  ajiproaching  flood  of  the 
Nile. 

Among  the  Hyiierborean  tribes,  with  whom  tlie 
dog  is  reckoned  a  very  valuable  animal,  it  occupies  a 
conspicuous  place  in  their  traditions,  being  consi- 
dered, as  for  instance  among  the  Esquimaux,  accord- 
ing to  the  accounts  given  by  Eraiiklin  and  Parry, 
and  other  Arctic  navigators,  as  the  father  of  the  liu- 
man  family.     The  Chippewyan  Indians  had  a  tradi- 
tion that  they  were  sprung  from  a  dog ;  and  hence 
they  neither  ate  the  fle.vh  of  that  animal  themselves, 
nor  could  they  look  with  any  other  feeling  than  hor- 
ror iqioii  ihfise  nations  who  fed  upon  it.    In  all  these 
cases   proliably  the  dog  is  the  .symbol  of  the  sun. 
A  strange  notion  prevails  among  the  Greenlanders, 
that  an  eclipse  is  caused  by  the  sun  being  pursued 
by  his  brother  the  mc'on.     Accordingly,  when  this 
phenomenon  takes  jlacc,  the  women  take  the  d(>gs 
by  the  ears,  believing  that  as  these  animals  existed 
before  man  was  created,  they  must  have  a  more  cer- 
tain presentiment  of  the  future  than   he  has,  and, 
therefore,  if  they  do  not  ci-y  when  their  ears  aie 
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pullei],  it  is  an  infallible  sign  that  the  world  is  about 
to  be  destroyed. 

The  inhftbiiants  of  Jaiiau  have  a  .superstitious  re- 
gard for  dogs.  Thus  we  learn  from  Ticart,  in  his 
'  Religious  Ceremonies  of  all  Nations:'  "The  Em- 
peror who  sat  on  the  tlu'one  when  Kaenipfer  resided 
in  Jajian,  was  so  extravagantly  '  fond  of  them,'  that 
tliere  has  been  a  greater  number  of  them  in  that 
kingdom  ever  since  his  reign,  if  we  may  depend  on 
the  veracity  of  this  traveller,  than  in  any  other  nation 
in  the  whole  world.  Every  street  is  obliged  to  main- 
tain a  tixed  and  detenninate  number  of  them.  They 
are  quartered  upon  the  inhabitants,  and,  in  case  of 
sickness,  they  are  obliged  to  nurse  and  attend  them. 
When  they  die,  they  are  obliged  to  inter  them  in  a 
decent  manner,  in  the  mountains  and  hills  peculiarly 
appropriated  for  tlie  interment  of  the  peoide.  It  is 
looked  ujMn  as  a  capital  crime  not  only  to  Jcill  them, 
but  barely  to  insult  and  treat  tlicm  ill ;  and  no  one 
but  the  legal  proprietor  is  allowed  so  much  as  to  cor- 
rect any  of  them.  All  this  re\'ci'enco  and  respect  is 
owing  to  a  celestial  coiistellation,  which  the  Japanese 
call  the  Dog,  under  the  influence  whereof  the  afore- 
said Emperor  of  Japan  was  born." 

An  old  traveller  gives  an  account  of  a  peculiar 
custom  which  existed  among  the  ancient  Guebres  or 
Eire-Worsliipjjers  of  Persia,  and  which  shows  that 
they  held  dogs  in  high  religious  estimation  :  "  Before 
they  expose  a  dead  corpse  to  the  birds  of  prey,  they 
lay  him  decently  on  the  ground,  whilst  some  piarti- 
cular  friend  of  his  beats  the  lioof  all  round  about  the 
neighbouring  villages,  in  hopes  to  meet  with  a  dog ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  is  so  fortunate,  he  endeavours  to 
allure  and  bribe  him  with  some  crusts  of  bread,  .  .  . 
and  to  bring  him  as  near  to  the  corpse  as  possibly  he 
can.  The  nearer-  the  dog  approaches  it,  the  nearer, 
they  inragine,  the  soul  of  llie  deceased  must  be  to 
the  mansions  of  eternal  bliss.  If  he  jumps  upon 
him,  and  seizes  the  bit  of  bread,  which  for  that  pur- 
pose is  put  into  his  mouth,  it  is  an  incontestable 
mark,  or  ]iresage  of  his  future  felicity:  but  if  the 
dog,  on  the  other  hand,  eainiot  be  tempted  to  ap- 
proach it,  but  keeps  at  a  distance,  ...  it  is  a  me- 
lancholy, unpropitious  sign,  and  they  almost  despair  ' 
of  his  happy  state.  Wlien  the  dog  has  pej'formed 
liis  part  of  the  ceremony,  two  Daroos  .  .  .  stand  in 
a  devout  postiu'o,  with  their  hands  joined  close  toge- 
thex,  at  about  one  hundred  feet  distance  from  the 
bier  whereon  the  corpse  is  laid,  and  repeat,  with  an 
audible  voice,  a  form  of  prayer  of  half  an  hour  long 
.  .  .  but  with  such  hiuTy  and  precipitation,  that 
they  scarce  give  themselves  suflicient  time  to 
breathe." 

DOG  .MA,  the  doctrine  of  a  particular  party  or 
sect  in  religion. 

DOK.WA,  an  ancient  enibk'uiatic  representation 
of  the  Dioscuri  at  Sparta,  consisting  of  two  upriglit 
beams,  with  others  placed  transversely.  Dokana  is 
said  by  some  writers  to  have  been  the  name  of  the 
graves  of  the  Dioscuiii  (which  see). 


DOMIDUCA,  a  surname  of  Juno  among  the  an- 
cient Romans,  and 

DOMIDUCUS,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  both  these 
deities  being  so  called  from  Lat.  doinUK.  a  house,  and 
(/uco.  to  lead,  because  they  were  believed  to  conduct 
the  bride  to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  man-iage. 

DOMINICA  GAIIDII  (Lat.,  the  Lord's  day  of 
joy),  a  name  given  by  some  of  the  ancient  Clu'istian 
writers  to  Easter  Sunday.  In  token  of  joy,  the  Ro- 
man Emperors  were  accustomed  to  grant  a  release 
to  prisoners  on  that  day,  witli  the  exception  of  those 
who  had  committed  great  crimes. 

DOMINICA  IN  ALBIS  (Lat.,  the  Lord's  day  in 
white  garments),  a  name  given  by  the  Roman  Catlio- 
lic  Cluu-ch  to  the  first  Sunday  after  Easter.  Some 
Latin  ritualists  term  it  Dominitxi iJOst  alhas,  the  Lord's 
day  after  the  white  garments,  because  on  this  day 
those  who  had  been  baptised  on  Easter  day  laid 
aside  the  white  robe  or  CiimsosiE  (which  see),  in 
whicli  they  liad  been  baptized,  carefully  depositing  it 
in  the  church,  that  it  might  be  produced  as  an  evi- 
dence against  them,  if  they  should  afterwards  throw 
discredit  upon  the  faith  wliicli  they  had  professed  in 
baptism. 

DOMINICAL  LETTER.  The  following  account 
of  the  Sunday  letter,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  given 
by  Dr.  Hook,  in  his  '  Church  Dictionary  : '  "  In  the 
calendar  the  first  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet  are 
applied  to  the  days  of  the  week,  the  letter  A  being 
always  given  to  the  1st  of  January,  whatsoever  that 
day  may  be,  and  the  others  in  succession  to  the  fol- 
lowing days.  If  the  year  consisted  of  3G4  days, 
making  an  exact  number  of  weeks,  it  is  evident  that 
no  change  would  ever  take  place  in  these  letters  ; 
thus  supposing  the  1st  of  January  in  any  given  year 
to  be  Sunday,  all  the  Sundays  would  be  represented 
l)y  A  not  only  in  that  year,  but  in  all  succeeding. 
There  being  however  365  days  in  the  year,  the  first 
letter  is  again  repeated  on  the  31st  of  Decwnber, 
and,  consequently,  the  Sunday  letter  for  the  following 
year  will  be  G.  This  retrocession  of  the  letters  will, 
from  the  same  cause,  continue  every  year,  so  as  to 
make  F  the  dominical  letter  of  the  third,  &c.  If 
every  year  were  common,  the  process  would  continue 
i-egtilarly,  and  a  cycle  of  seven  years  would  suffice 
to  restore  the  .same  letters  to  the  same  days  as  be- 
fore. But  the  intercalation  of  a  day,  every  bissex- 
tile or  fourth  year,  has  occasioned  a  vai-iation  in  this 
resiiect.  The  bissextile  year,  containing  .')()G,  in- 
.stead  of  3G5  days,  will  throw  the  dominical  letter  of 
the  following  year  back  two  letters,  so  that  il'the  do- 
minical letter  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  be  C,  tJio 
dominical  letter  of  the  next  year  will  be,  not  B,  but  A 
This  alteration  is  not  elVected  by  dropi  ing  a  lettc 
altogether,  but  by  changing  tlie  douiinical  letter  al 
the  end  of  February,  where  the  intercalation  of  a 
day  takes  place.  In  consequence  of  this  change 
every  fourth  year,  twenty-eight  years  must 
before  a  complete  revolution  can  take  pi 
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dominical  letter,  and  it  is  on  tliis  L-irriinistance  tliat 
tlic  period  of  the  solar  cycle  is  founded." 

DOJIINICALE,  a  word  which  occurs  in  the  canons 
of  the  council  of  Anxerre  in  France  A.  D.  590,  which 
decree  that  no  woman  should  receive  the  eucliarist  in 
her  bare  hand,  but  sliould  wear  a  dominicak  when 
she  communicates.  Considerable  doubt  exists  among 
ecclesiastical  writers  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of 
thi.s  word.  Most  authors  interpret  it  to  mean  a 
linen  cloth,  wliich  was  to  be  worn  upon  the  hand  by 
women  wlien  |iartaking  of  the  sacramental  elements. 
Baluze,  however,  says,  tliat  it  siguities  only  the 
women's  veil,  wdiich  they  were  obliged  to  wear  upon 
tlieir  heads,  by  ancient  canons,  conformable  to  the 
rule  of  the  apostle. 

DO.MINIC  (St.),  the  founder  of  the  Uomish  or- 
der of  DoMiNlc.VNS  (wliich  see).  He  was  born  in 
A.  D.  1170,  in  Calarugna,  a  village  in  the  diocese  of 
Osma  in  Castile.  End(;\ved  with  the  ardent  temper- 
ament whicli  char.acterizes  the  Spani.sli  nation,  he 
early  displayed  a  violent  hostility  to  all  heretics,  and 
a  readiness,  if  he  had  it  in  his  power,  to  persecute 
and  oppress  them.  He  was  educated  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Falenza  in  his  native  country,  and  wdiile  pro- 
.secuting  his  studies,  a  famine  having  broken  out,  he 
generously  sold  his  books  and  his  ftn-niture  that  he 
might  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  poor,  and  in  this 
way  he  led  many  by  his  example  to  deeds  of  charity 
and  kindness.  Naturally  of  an  austere  and  self-de- 
nying disposition,  he  becaine  a  favourite  with  Oida- 
cus,  bishop  of  Osma,  who  was  a  man  of  a  kindred 
sjiirit,  aud,  therefore,  gladly  received  him  into  the 
nmuber  of  his  clergy.  No  sooner  was  Dominic  in- 
vested with  the  sacred  office,  tlian  burning  with  zeal 
for  the  destruction  of  heretics,  he  proceeded  to  the 
south  of  France  with  the  view  of  attacking  the  Al- 
BIGKNSKS  (which  see).  His  superior  Didacus  had 
gone  from  [ilace  to  place,  travelling  on  foot  in  volun- 
tary poverty,  preacliing  to,  and  disjjuting  with,  the 
lieretics.  Full  of  the  expectation  of  converting  the 
heretical  sects,  he  resolved  to  suspend  his  labours  in 
France  for  a  time,  and  set  out  for  Rome  to  ask  as- 
sistance in  his  arduous  undertaking  from  the  Pope ; 
but  before  doing  so  he  gave  the  conduct  of  the 
spiritual  work  to  Dominic.  While  on  his  journey 
to  Italy,  Didacus  died,  leaving  the  fultilment  of  his 
plan  to  his  zealous  friend,  who  had  succeeded  to 
his  duties  among  the  Albigenses.  Tlie  demise  of 
the  bishop,  however,  led  to  a  complete  alteration  in 
the  whole  character  of  the  movement,  which  was 
now  directed,  not  to  the  conversion  but  the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  heretics.  "  When  armed  troops,"  says 
Neander,  "  were  called  in  to  follow  up  the  work  of 
preaching  and  disputing,  and,  in  the  year  1209,  the 
horrible  crusade  against  the  Albigenses  was  com- 
menced, Dominick  still  went  on  with  his  labours, 
and  the  cruelties  resorted  to  for  the  extirpation  of 
heresy  were  approved  and  promoted  by  him, — a  bad 
precedent,  foretokening  already  the  history  of  an 
order  which  in  after  times  was  to  exercise  such  cruel 


despotism   under  the  name  of  charity.     He  found  a 
few  still  remaining  here  like-minded  with  himself, 
wlio  joined  with  him  in  forming  a  society  conse- 
crated to  the  defence  of  the  church.     Several  pious 
men  in  Toulouse  entered  heart  and  hand  into  his 
scheme,  and  ])laced  their  property  in  his  hands,  to 
purchase  books  for  the  society,  and  i)rovide  them 
with  what  they  in^edcd. — Fulco  himself,  the  bishop 
of  Toulouse,  favoured  the  undertaking,  and,  in  the 
year   1215,   went   in   comp.any   with    Dominick    to 
Home,  for  tlie  purpose  of  obtaining  the  sanction  of 
Poi)e  Innocent  the  Third,  to  a  spiritual  society  de- 
voted to  the  office  of  preaching.     True,  the  canon 
enacted   this  very  year  by  the    Lateran  council,  for- 
bidding the  institution  of  any  new  order  of  monks, 
stood  in  the  way  of  a  conijilianco  with  this  demand  ; 
but,  at  the  same  council,  it  had  also  been  expressed 
as  an  urgent  need  of  the  church,  that  the  bishops 
should  procure  able  men  to  assi-st  them  in  the  office 
of  preaching,  and  in  tlicir  pastoral  labours.     Now, 
the  supply  of  this  want — a  want  so  sensibly  felt  on 
accoimt  of  the  great  number  of  ignorant  and  worldly- 
minded  clergymen — was  tlie  very  purpose  and  aim  of 
the  scheme  submitted  by  Dominick  to  the  I'ope. 
Innocent,  therefore,  accepted  the  propo.sition,  mak- 
ing only  one  condition,  that  Dominick  should  attach 
himself  to  some  one  of  the  orders  of  monks  already 
existing.     Dominick  selected  the  so-called  rule  of 
Augusthi,  with  a  few  modifications  aiming  at  greater 
strictness.  The  order  was  toacceptofno  property  tliat 
needed  to  be  managed,  but  only  the  incomes  from 
the  same  ;  lest  it  might  bo  diverted  by  the  cares  of 
secular  business  from  its  spiritual  vocation.     I'ope 
Honorius  the  Third  confirmed  the  establishment  of 
tlie  order  in  121G ;  ami  it  was  styled,  in  accordance 
with  the  object  to  which  it  was  especially  conse- 
crated, Ordo  predkatormii,  the  Order  of  preachers. 
In    the  first  chapter  of  its  articles,   it  was  settled 
that  it  should  hold  neither  property  in  funds  nor 
income.     It   is  evident  from  many  examples,  tliat 
great  eflbrts  were  made  to  enlarge  and  extend  tlie 
society  by  energetic  preachers  amongst  its  earliest 
members.     Many  young  men  at  the  universities  and 
in  other  cities  were  carried  away  by  the  fervent  ap- 
peals of  the  preacliing  friars,   and  Finally  devoted 
themselves  to  this  foundation." 

Dominic  continued  to  prosecute  his  work,  as  the 
superior  of  the  order  which  he  had  formed,  with 
great  Zealand  efficiency  mitil  his  death  in  A.  D.  1221. 
This  Romish  saint  has  acquired  no  small  renown 
from  having  been  the  inventor,  or  at  least  the  first 
iiuiuisiiiu-- general,  of  the  Holy  Inquisition.  He  is 
said  also  to  have  ]ierfornied  many  miracles,  as  well 
as  to  have  saiictioiieil  many  cruel  tortures  inllicted 
upon  heretics,  and  thus  he  has  acquired  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  Romisli  calendar. 

DOMINICANS,  a  celebrated  order  of  mendicant 
monks,  which  was  instituted  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. Its  founder  was  St.  Dominic  (see  preceding 
article),  who  established  the  tirst  monastery  of  the 
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order  at  Toulosise.  The  monks  connected  with  it 
were  put  under  tlie  rule  of  St.  Augn.-itine.  By  means 
of  the  papal  sanction  obtained  from  Honorius  II!., 
in  121G,  it  wjis  raised  to  a  separate  order  under  tlie 
name  of  Fratres  Pncdicatore-",  preacliing  lirothers. 
At  length,  in  the  first  general-cliapter  held  at  Bo- 
logna in  A.  D.  1220,  the  Dominicans,  though  they 
resisted  tlie  decree  at  first,  were  compelled  to  submit 
to  the  maxim  of  evangelical  poverty.  To  this  order 
specially  belongs  the  Rosarij,  which  seems  to  have 
been  adopted  by  them  so  early  as  A.  D.  1270,  under 
the  technical  name  of  Putcmoster.  Tlie  Dominicans 
wei'e  the  first  .standing  iuqui.sitors  at  the  time  of  tlie 
exterminating  crusade  waged  against  the  Albiijenses. 
It  was  the  coimcil  of  Toulouse  which,  in  A.  D.  1220, 
achieved  the  organization  of  the  tribunal  of  the  Holy 
Inquisition,  St.  Dominic  being  appointed  the  first 
Inquisitor-General,  and  from  that  time  he  and  his 
order  began  the  cruel  work  of  bitter  jiersecution  in 
the  countries  tainted  with  heresy  ;  and  to  save  tlie 
church  from  the  odious  charge  of  blood-shedding, 
the  secular  princes  were  called  in  to  serve  the  office 
of  executioner. 

From  the  thirteenth  centmy  onward  to  the  period 
of  the  Reformation,  the  Dominicans,  and  their  ri- 
vals the  Franciscans,  held  the  chief  power  and  in- 
fluence both  ill  cliurch  and  state.  They  occupied 
the  highest  offices,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil ; 
they  taught  witli  almost  absolute  authority  both  in 
churches  and  schools,  and  maintained  the  supreme 
majesty  of  the  Roman  pontiii's  against  kings,  bishops, 
and  heretics,  with  remarkable  zeal  and  success.  To 
distinguish  them  from  the  Franciscans,  who  were 
called  Minor  Friars,  the  Dominicans  occasionally 
received  the  name  of  Major  Friars.  In  France  flie 
latter  order  were  often  styled  Jacobins  or  .Jacobites, 
while  in  England  the  name  of  Black  Friars  was 
given  them  from  the  colour  of  their  dress  ;  and  the 
part  of  London  where  they  first  had  their  residence 
is  still  styled  Blackfriars.  In  Edinburgh,  also,  there 
is  a  locality  which  bears  the  same  name,  there  hav- 
ing been  at  one  time  on  that  spot  a  monastery  of 
Dominicans.  The  Roman  pontiffs  soon  discovered 
that  the  two  powerful  orders  wliicli  had  thus  arisen 
might  easily  be  rendered  of  eminent  service  to  the 
cause  of  the  church.  They  were  invested,  accord- 
ingly, with  special  privileges  above  all  the  other 
orders  of  monks,  permitted  to  preacli  publicly  every- 
wliere  without  license  from  the  bishops,  to  act  as 
confessors  whenever  required,  a:id  to  grant  absolu- 
tions, and  even  iiidulgonees.  The  peculiar  favour 
tluis  sliown  to  the  two  rival  mendicant  orders  excited 
tlie  jealousy  and  bitter  hatred  of  the  bishops  and 
priests.  Commotions  arose,  and  violent  contentious 
broke  out  in  every  country  of  Europe,  and  even  in  the 
city  of  Rome  itself.  One  of  the  most  noted  of  these 
disputes  was  that  which  was  carried  on  for  thirty  years 
between  the  Dominican  monks  and  tlio  university  of 
Paris.  The  monks  claimed  tlie  privilege  of  having 
two  tlieological  chairs  in  the  university.     The  claim 


was  denied,  one  of  the  chairs  was  taken  from  them, 
and  a  decree  passed  by  the  nnivcrsit\'  that  no  order 
of  monks  should  be  entitled  to  have  two  theological 
chairs.  The  Dominicans  were  lirm  in  asserting  their 
claim  to  a  second  chair,  and  the  university,  with 
the  view  of  putting  an  end  to  tlie  controversy,  de- 
prived the  monks  of  all  connection  with  them.  This 
strong  step,  however,  instead  of  terminating  the  dis- 
pute, only  rendered  matters  worse.  Tlie  Domini- 
cans appealed  to  Rome,  and  the  Pope,  Alexander  IV., 
decided  so  completely  in  their  favour,  that  after  a 
bold  and  fruitless  struggle,  carried  on  by  the  univer- 
Aty  fur  several  years,  they  were  compelled  to  con- 
cede all  that  the  Mendicant  orders  wished.  Hence 
arose  the  hostility  which  the  university  of  Paris 
has  ever  since  maintained  to  the  Dominicans. 

In  the  course  of  this  memorable  contest  between 
the  Sorbonne  and  the  Mendicants,  many  writings  a]v 
peared  on  both  sides,  but  the  ablest  production  to 
which  the  controversy  gave  rise,  was  a  treatise  en- 
titled 'The  Perils  of  the  Latter  Times,'  the  author 
of  which  was  William  of  St.  Amour,  a  doctor  of  the 
Sorbonne.  The  appearance  of  this  work,  written  by 
a  man  of  remarlcalilo  genius  and  argumentation,  pro- 
duced a  great  sensation,  and  so  enraged  were  the 
Dominicans  against  both  tlie  book  and  its  author, 
that  through  their  influence  with  the  see  of  Rome, 
Alexander  IV. ,  in  A.  D.  12.56,  ordered  the  book  to 
be  publicly  burned,  and  the  author  to  be  banished 
from  France.  The  mandate  of  the  Pope  wa  ;  obeyed, 
but  under  his  successor,  Clement.  IV.,  William  of 
St.  .-Vmour  returned  to  Paris,  wrote  a  larger  work  In 
the  same  strain  as  the  former,  and  at  last  died  amid 
the  esteem  and  regret  of  his  coteniporaries. 

Tlie  two  riviil  orders,  the  Dominicans  and  Fran- 
ciscans, not  contented  with  embroiling  all  Europe  in 
discord  And  angry  strife,  began,  soon  after  the  de- 
cease of  their  respective  founders,  to  contend  with 
each  other  for  precedence.  Attempts  were  frequently 
made  to  put  an  end  to  these  unseenil\'  disputes,  but 
all  such  attempts  were  utterly  fruitless,  and  they 
continued  for  many  a  long  year  to  hurl  at  each  other 
the  most  bitter  invectives  and  recriminations.  But 
notwithstanding  this  keen  rivalry  between  the  two 
great  orders  of  Jleudicants,  the  Dominicans  gra- 
dually rose  to  great  power  and  influence,  both  through 
their  connection  with  the  Inquisition  and  tlie  high 
position  which  they  occupied  as  confessors  at  the 
courts  of  all  tlie  kings  and  princes  of  Europe.  Elated 
with  the  extraordinary  power  which  thcv  had  thus 
acquired,  the  Dominican  monks  carried  their  pride 
and  insolence  so  far  that  they  alienated  many  of  the 
ino.st  intelligent  and  honest  from  the  church,  and  by 
their  violent  measures  drove  them  to  join  the  ranks 
of  the  open  ojiponents  of  the  Roman  pontiii's.  The 
tragedy  at  Berne  (see  Conckption,  Immaculate) 
did  much  to  weaken  their  influence,  but  the  deadhest 
blow  wliicli  tliey  unwittingly  aimed  at  the  authority 
of  tlie  Church  of  Rome,  was  the  independent  step 
which  they  took  of  prompting  Leo  X.  to  issue  a 
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public  condemnation  of  Luther.  Thus  were  the 
Dominican  friars  imconsciously  the  instruments  of 
bringing  about  the  Reformation  in  tlie  sixteenth 
century. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  points  in  the  contro- 
versy which  so  long  raged  between  the  Dominicans 
and  Franciscans  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  For  centuries  the 
dispute  was  conducted  witli  the  utmost  bitterness  on 
both  sides.  Thomas  Aquinas  (see  Thomists)  ar- 
gued against  the  Immaculate  Conception  and  the 
festival  which  had  been  recently  instituted  in  hon- 
our of  it  with  the  most  consummate  ability,  so  that 
the  Dominicans,  whose  champion  he  was,  were  ap- 
parently about  to  drive  their  enemies  from  the  field, 
when  Dnns  Scotus  (see  Scotists),  taking  up  the 
Franciscan  view  of  the  doctrine,  entered  the  arena  of 
debate  in  favour  of  the  original  sinlessness  of  ilary. 
The  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  have  continued 
down  to  the  present  day  to  arrange  themselves  on 
diflerent  sides  of  this  vexed  question,  and  altliough 
the  present  Pope,  Pius  IX.,  has  pronounced  the 
dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin 
to  be  henceforth  an  article  of  faith  in  the  Romish 
church,  there  are  not  wanting  memliers  of  the  Do- 
minican fraternity  who  are  unwilling  to  admit,  though 
they  may  not  openly  oppose,  a  doctrine  wliich  their 
order  has  long  declared  to  be  contrary  both  to  the 
Scriptm-cs  and  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the 
Fathers. 

Thomas  Aquinas  lias  always  been  a  favourite  au- 
thor with  the  Dominicans,  and  their  partiaUty  for 
the  writings  of  this  celebrated  mediajval  philosopher 
led  to  a  sharp  controversy  with  the  Jesuits  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Molina,  a  Spanisli  monk  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  published  a  book  in  1588  on  the 
union  of  grace  and  free-will.  The  Dominicans  were 
deeply  olfeuded  at  the  doctrines  of  that  book,  more 
especially  as  being  in  declared  opposition  to  the 
teachings  of  Aquinas.  All  Spain  was  in  commo- 
tion, and  the  Jesuits  were  charged  with  reviving  the 
errors  of  Pelagius  (which  see).  Anxious  to  sup- 
press tlie  rising  controversy,  thePope,  Clement  VIII., 
enjoined  silence  upon  both  parties,  and  u?idertook 
himself  to  decide  the  controverted  points.  The 
pontiff  adopted  this  plan  in  the  hope  that  time  would 
subdue  the  animosities  of  both  parties.  But  finding 
that  no  such  efl'ect  was  produced  by  delay,  he  was  at 
length  prevailed  upon  to  call  an  assembly  at  Rome 
to  discuss  the  disputed  sulijects.  "  Thus,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1598,"  to  quote  the  language  of 
Mosheim,  "commenced  those  celebrated  consulta- 
tions on  the  contests  between  the  Dominicans  and 
the  Jesuits,  which,  from  the  principal  topic  of  contro- 
versy, were  called  Congregations  on  tlie  Aids,  that  is, 
of  Grace.  The  president  of  them  was  Lewis  Ma- 
drucci,  a  cardinal  of  the  Romish  court  and  bishop 
of  Trent,  with  whom  there  were  ten  asses.sors  or 
Judges— namely,  three  bishops  and  seven  theolo- 
jTians  of  diiferent  frateniities.     These  occupied  the 


remainder  of  this  century  in  hearing  the  argmncnls 
of  the  parties.  The  Dominicans  most  streimously 
defended  the  opinions  of  their  Thomas  as  being  the 
f  nly  true  opinions.  The  Jesuits,  although  they  re- 
fused to  adopt  the  sentiments  of  Molina  as  their  own, 
yet  felt  that  the  reputation  and  the  honour  of  their 
order  required  that  Molina  should  be  pronounced 
free  from  any  gross  error,  and  untainted  with  Pela- 
gianism."  (See  Molixist  Contkoveksy.)  The 
contest  which  had  thus  continued  for  some  time  be- 
tween the  Dominicans  and  the  Jesuits  respecting  the 
nature  of  Divine  grace  and  its  necessity  to  salvation, 
was  under  the  carefid  consideration,  for  several  years, 
of  certain  select  divines,  to  whose  examination  it 
had  been  committed  by  Clement  VIII.  At  length 
the  committee  of  theologi.ans  gave  their  verdict  in 
favour  of  the  opinions  of  the  Dominicans,  and  against 
those  of  Molina  and  the  Jesuits.  Accordingly,  in 
A.  D.  IGOl.  the  Pojie  was  about  to  declare  against  tlie 
Jesuits,  but  learning  that  their  cause  was  in  imminent 
danger,  they  exerted  all  their  intluence  with  Clement 
to  prevent  him  from  adopting  a  step  so  likely  to 
prove  injurious  to  their  order.  Clement  yielded  to 
their  earnest  entreaties,  and  resolved  to  hear  botli 
parties  anew.  The  trial  continued  for  three  years, 
the  Pope  acting  as  presiding  judge,  with  fifteen  car- 
dinals, nine  theologians,  and  live  bLshops  as  assessors. 
This  court  held  seventy-eight  sessions  or  congrega- 
tions, as  they  are  styled  by  the  Roman  Catliolic 
church,  at  which  both  parties  pleaded  in  favour  of 
their  respective  opinions,  but  before  Clement  could 
come  to  a  decision.  lie  was  cut  otT  by  death  on  the 
4th  March  1605.  In  September  following,  Paul  V.. 
who  succeeded  to  the  p.apal  chair,  ordered  the  judges 
to  resume  their  examination  of  the  disjmtcd  theolo- 
gical points.  After  several  months'  discussion,  in 
which  the  committee  were  divided  in  opinion,  the 
matter  terminated  in  no  formal  conclusion  being 
come  to,  but  both  parties  being  permitted  to  retain 
their  own  sentiments.  It  would  ajipear  that  after 
this  tmsatisfactory  termination  of  the  controversy, 
the  Dominicans  gradually  modified  their  opinions  so 
a.<  to  avoid  further  collision  with  the  Jesuits.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  leani  from  the  '  Provincial  Letters  of 
Pascal,'  that  the  two  parties  were  brought  to  some- 
thing like  an  agreement  in  words,  if  not  in  opinions. 
'•The  Society,"  says  Pascal,  " is  content  with  hav- 
ing prevailed  on  them  so  far  as  to  admit  tlie  name  of 
sufficient  fjnur.  though  they  understand  it  in  another 
sense ;  by  which  inaiiocuvre  they  gain  this  advan- 
lage,  that  they  will  make  their  opinion  .ippear  un- 
tenable, as  soon  as  they  judge  it  pmper  to  do  so. 
And  this  will  be  no  difKcult  matter ;  for,  let  it  I  e 
once  granted  that  all  men  have  the  sufficient  grace, 
nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  to  conclude,  that 
the  eflicacious  grace  is  not  necessary  to  action — the 
sufficiency  of  the  general  gi-ace  precluding  the  ne- 
cessity of  all  others.  By  s.aying  svfficietit  we  ex])res3 
all  that  is  neeessarv  jpr  action  ;  and  it  will  serve  lit 
tie  purpose  tor  the  Dominicans  to  exclaim  that  they 
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attitch  another  sense  to  tlie  expression  ;  the  people, 
accustomed  to  the  common  acceptation  of  tliat  term, 
would  not  even  listen  to  their  explanation.  Thus 
the  Society  gains  a  sufficient  advantage  from  the  ex- 
pression wliic.h  has  been  adopted  by  tlie  Dominicans, 
without  pressing  them  any  further ;  and  were  you 
but  acquainted  with  what  passed  under  Popes  Cle- 
ment VIII.  and  Paul  V.,  and  knew  how  the  So- 
ciety was  thwarted  by  the  Dominicans  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  sufficient  grace,  you  would  not  be 
slu-prised  to  tind  that  it  avoids  embroiling  itself  in 
quarrels  with  them,  and  allows  them  to  hold  their 
own  opinion,  provided  that  of  the  Society  is  left  un- 
tnuclied  ;  and  more  especially',  when  the  Dominicans 
countenance  its  doctrine,  by  agreeing  to  employ,  on 
all  public  occasions,  the  term  sufficient  grace," 

Though  peace  might  seem  to  be  restored  to  the 
Romish  church  by  the  compromise  which  the  Domi- 
cans  had  elfected  with  the  Jesuits  on  the  subject  of 
sufficient  grace,  the  cessation  of  hostilities  was  only 
temporary.  Throughout  the  wliole  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  down  to  the  present  da}',  the  Dominicans 
have  been  incessantly  at  variance  with  the  Jesuits 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Franciscans  on  the  other, 
exhibiting  the  most  violent  intestine  discord  in  a 
chm-ch  which  boasts  of  its  unit)'  and  peace. 

DOMINICUM,  or  Domus  Dei,  a  name  given  by 
4.he  Latins  in  ancient  times  to  a  church,  as  being  the 
Lord's  Iiouse,  or  a  place  set  apart  for  the  worship  of 
God.  The  word  Dotninicum  signifies  three  things 
in  ancient  writers:  1.  Tlie  Lord's  day.  2.  Tlie  Lord's 
supper.     3.  The  Lord's  house. 

DOMUS  BASILIC.E,  a  name  applied  anciently 
to  the  houses  of  the  clergv  adjoining  the  church. 

DOMUS  COLUMB.E  (Lat.  house  of  the  dove), 
a  name  once  used  by  Tertullian  for  a  church. 

DOMUS  SYN.VXEOS  (Lat.  house  of  assembly), 
a  name  which  sometimes  occurs  in  the  rescripts 
of  ancient  heathen  emperors  to  denote  Christian 
churches. 

DONARIA.     See  Anathemata. 

DONATISTS,  a  Christian  sect  which  arose  in  the 
North  African  Church  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth 
century,  deriving  its  name  from  Donatus,  a  bishop 
of  Casa  Nigra  in  Numidia.  It  was  the  first  important 
Kchism  which  divided  the  Christian  church,  and  for  a 
long  jieriod,  extending  indeed  over  nearly  three  cen- 
turies, it  caused  the  fiercest  contentions  and  disasters. 
The  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  this  imliappy 
schism  were  shortly  these :  Caccilian,  a  deacon  of 
►he  church  at  Carthage,  was  elected,  on  the  death  of 
Mensuriiis,  to  the  bishopric  of  that  .see  in  A.  D.  SIL 
The  valiility  of  this  ap]iointment  was  disputed  by 
Donatus  on  several  grounds,  but  ]iarticidarly,  1.  Be- 
cause the  election  had  Ixen  irregular.  2.  The  ordi- 
nation had  been  invalid,  liaving  been  performed  by  a 
Traditor,  that  is,  one  wlio  had  obeyed  the  edicts  of 
Diocletian  by  delivering  up  the  sacred  vessels,  and 
even  the  Holy  Scriptures;  and  3.  Boeause  Ciccilian 
*had  shown  the  most  unbecoming  hostility  to  the 


Christians  who  had  sulVered  in  the  late  persecution. 
These  charges  were  too  serious  to  be  passed  over  in 
silence,  and  accordingly,  they  were  submitted  to  the 
juilgmeut  of  seventy  Numidian  bishops,  who  were  so 
fully  satisfied  of  tlie  truth  of  the  allegations  made  by 
Donatus,  tliat  they  refused  to  recognize  the  appoint- 
ment of  Csecilian,  and  elected  Majorinus  to  the 
bishopric  of  Carthage.  The  matter  was  brought  be- 
fore the  Emperor,  and  the  two  rival  prelates  set  out 
for  Rome,  each  accompanied  by  ten  ecclesiastics 
favourable  to  his  claim.  A  convention  was  summoned 
on  the  occasion,  consisting  of  three  Gallic  and  fifteen 
It.ilian  bishops,  who  decided  in  favour  of  Caccilian 
and  against  Majorinus.  Tlie  defeated  party  appealed 
to  Constantiue,  who  agreed  to  summon  another  and 
a  larger  convention,  which  was  held  at  Aries  in  A.  D. 
314,  when  the  decision  of  the  former  as-seinbly  was 
confirmed.  Again  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Emperor  in  ]ierson,  but  the  decision  oi 
Constantine,  who  heard  the  delegates  of  the  two 
parties  at  Milan  in  A.D.  316,  was  also  in  favour  ot 
Ca'cilian.  From  this  time  the  party  of  Majorinus 
was  treated  with  the  utmost  sexerity ;  they  were  de- 
prived of  their  churches,  and  laws  were  pa.ssed  by 
the  state  expressly  directed  against  them.  But  as 
usually  hajipens,  persecution  only  increased  tlieir 
number  and  infiuenee,  and  although  Majorinus  him- 
self died  in  A.  d.  315,  the  party  still  continued  to 
maintain  its  ground,  being  headed  by  Donatus.  a 
man  of  eloquence,  firmness,  and  energy,  whom  his 
followers  regarded  with  such  veneration  that  they 
gave  him  the  title  of  the  Great. 

The  Donatists  were  now  called  to  encounter  the 
hostility  both  of  the  dominant  church  and  of  the 
state.  Constantine,  however,  had  learned  I'rom  his 
own  experience  the  di-sastrous  consequences  of  per- 
secution, and  therefore,  in  a  rescript  addressed  t, 
the  Vicar  Verinus  in  North  Africa,  lie  granted  to 
the  Donatists  fidl  liberty  to  act  according  to  their 
own  convictions,  declaring  that  this  was  a  matter 
which  belonged  to  the  judgment  of  God.  And  in 
this  tolerant  spirit  did  Constantine  continue  to  act 
during  the  rest  of  his  life.  It  woidd  have  been  well 
if  his  successors  had  been  animated  by  the  same  pru- 
dent and  conciliatory  dispositions.  But  when,  on  the 
death  of  Constantine,  North  Africa  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Constans,  matters  assumed  a  very  difierent 
aspect.  At  first  he  tried  to  bribe  the  Donatist 
churches  to  join  themselves  to  the  dominant  church. 
At  the  same  time  he  issued  an  edict  calling  upon 
them  to  return  back  to  the  unity  of  the  church. 
These  measures  were  only  precursors  to  more  forcible 
means  of  accomplishing  his  wishes.  The  Donatists 
were  driven  from  their  churches,  and  dispersed  by 
arjiied  soldiers  when  peaceably  engaged  in  the  wor- 
ship of  God.  This  led  to  scenes  of  violence  and 
l)loodshed,  which  only  excited  public  sympathy  all 
the  more  in  their  favour. 

In  A.  D.  347,  a  still  more  violent  persecution  broke 
out   against  the  Donatists.     It  was  preceded  b\  an 
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attempt,  as  before,  to  bribe,  by  means  of  presents, 
several  communities  belonging  to  the  sect  to  pass 
over  to  the  dominant  church.  The  object  of  these 
presents  was  clearly  seen  by  Donatus,  who,  in  reply 
to  the  flattering  advances  of  the  imperial  ofticer.  ut- 
tered the  indignant  remark.  "  Wliat  lias  the  emperor 
to  do  with  the  cliurch ? "  The  Voluntary  principle,  as 
it  has  since  been  called,  so  evidently  embodied  in  this 
remark,  had  begun  to  prevail  extensively  among  the 
Donatists.  Their  preacliers  openly  in  their  sermons 
attriliuted  the  corruption  of  the  Church  to  its  con- 
nection with  the  State.  The  fact  that  they  held 
such  opinions  rendered  them  all  the  more  odious  to 
the  civil  authorities,  so  that  under  several  succeeding 
emperors  the  sect  was  treated  witli  the  utmost 
harshness  and  cruelty. 

The  deploralile  etTccts  of  the  long-continued  Dona- 
tist  schism  on  the  prosperity  and  progress  of  the  North- 
African  church,  combined  with  the  notion  which 
many  held  even  at  that  early  date,  that  there  was  no 
salvation  out  of  the  C;itholic  church,  roused  several 
bishops  to  put  forth  all  their  etVorts  to  heal  the  un- 
happy division.  One  of  the  most  zealous  in  tliis 
work  was  Augustin,  a  presbyter,  and  sulisequently 
a  bishop  of  Hipporegius  in  Numidia.  This  distin- 
guished polemic  sought,  but  without  eflect,  to  bring 
about  a  private  discussion  between  the  two  parties. 
At  last  at  a  general  African  council  held  at  Car- 
thage A.  D.  403,  an  invitation  was  resolved  to  be 
given  to  the  Donatist  bishops  to  make  arrangements 
for  a  public  discussion  with  their  opponents  on  the 
disputed  points.  The  invitation,  however,  was  de- 
clined, and  a  convention  of  the  clergy  of  the  Catholic 
church,  summoned  in  the  following  year,  actually 
discussed  the  question,  wliether  it  was  not  their  duty 
to  request  the  Emperor  to  pass  new  penal  laws 
against  the  Donatists,  whereby  many  might  he  com- 
pelled to  return  back  to  the  Catholic  church.  This 
proposal,  breathing,  as  it  did,  an  intolerant  and  perse- 
cuting spirit,  was  resisted  by  Augustin  and  some  of 
the  younger  bishops,  who  succeeded  in  modifying, 
and  to  some  extent  restraining,  the  intemperate  zeal 
of  the  council.  The  government  were  not  disposed 
to  relax,  but  on  the  contrary,  they  increased  their 
former  severity. 

Augustin  and  the  North-African  bishops  gener- 
ally, were  urgent  with  the  Donatists  to  agree  to  a 
religions  conference,  in  the  hope  that  they  inight 
convince  them  by  argument  that  they  had  departed 
from  the  true  faith.  It  was  vain.  The  Donatists 
were  unwilling  to  engage  in  so  useless  an  experi- 
ment. An  order,  however,  was  obtained  from  the 
Emperor  Honorius,  that  a  conference  should  be  held 
between  the  two  parties  at  Carthage  A.  D.  411.  The 
meeting  was  numerously  attended,  there  being  pre- 
sent no  fewer  than  286  bishops  of  the  Cathohc,  and 
279  of  the  Donatist  party.  Flavins  Marcellinus.  as 
imperial  commissioner,  presided  on  the  occasion.  The 
proceedings  were  far  from  being  so  quiet  and  orderly 
as  befitted  a  religious  assembly.     In  obedience  to 


the  imjierial  letters  missive,  Marcellinus  demand(  d 
that  each  of  the  two  contending  parlies  should 
choose  seven  deputies  to  advocate  their  peculiar 
views.  This  arrangement  was  for  a  time  resisted  by 
the  Donatists,  but  at  lengtli  they  were  compelled  to 
yield.  The  ablest  speaker  on  the  Catholic  side  was 
.\ugustin,  while  tliat  on  the  other  was  Petilianus. 
l?efore  connnencing  tlie  debate,  Marcellinus  requested 
the  deputies  on  both  sides  to  be  seated,  as  he  him- 
self was.  but  the  Donatists  declined,  chiefly  becjiu.se 
the  Divine  Law  forbade  them  in  Ps.  xxvi.  4,  to  sit 
down  with  such  advcrsari(>s.  The  inqierial  comnn's- 
sioner,  on  hearing  this,  declared  that  respect  for  the 
character  of  the  bishops  prevented  him  from  I'emain- 
ing  seated,  if  they  chose  to  stand,  and  accordinglv  he 
ordered  his  chair  to  be  removed. 

The  I'oints  in  dispute  were  simply  two  in  number, 
the  one  of  a  mere  temporary  interest,  and  ret'erring 
only  to  a  matter  of  fact,  namely,  whether  Felix  of 
A|)tunga  and  Ca;cilian  were  Tkapitoks  (which  see) ; 
the  other  an  important  question  of  doctrine,  whether 
the  church,  by  having  in  its  communion  unworthy 
members,  thereby  forfeited  its  title  to  be  considered 
the  genuine  Christian  Catholic  church.  The  source 
of  the  error  into  which  both  parties  liad  fallen  in 
reference  to  the  point,  AYhat  constitutes  the  cs.«cnce 
of  the  Catholic  church?  is  to  be  found  in  confound- 
ing the  invisible  .and  the  visible  church  with  each 
other.  "Proceeding  on  this  fundamental  error,"  says 
Ncander,  "  the  Catholic  lathers  maintained  that,  se- 
parate from  the  eommnnion  of  the  one  visible  Catho- 
lic church,  derived,  through  the  succession  of  the 
liishops,  from  the  apostles,  there  is  no  way  of  jiarti- 
cipating  in  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of 
obtaining  salvation ;  and  hence  it  could  not  seem 
otherwise  than  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance 
to  those  of  them  who  were  actuated  liy  a  pure  zeal 
of  Christian  charity,  to  bring  the  Don.itists  to  ac- 
knowledge this  univer.-al  visible  church,  although 
tliey  were  not  separated  from  them  In-  any  dill'erence 
of  creed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Donatists,  owing 
to  this  same  confusion  of  notions,  helil  that  every 
church  which  tolerated  unworthy  nnndjers  in  its 
bosom  was  itself  polluted  by  the  communion  with 
tliem ;  it  thus  ceased  to  deserve  the  predicates  of 
puritv  and  holiness,  and  consequently  ceased  to  be  a 
true  Christian  church,  since  such  a  church  could  not 
subsist  without  these  jiredicates." 

The  Donatists  maintained  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  church  to  thrust  out  all  unworthy  members  from 
her  communion,  supjiorting  their  opinion  by  tlie 
charge  given  by  the  apostle  Paid  to  the  church  at 
Corinth,  in  the  case  of  the  incestuous  man.  as  well 
as  to  various  other  passages  in  the  New  Testament. 
Augustin.  on  tlie  other  hand,  while  lie  admitted  that 
church  discipline  ought  to  be  maintained  with  the 
greatest  strictness,  nevertheless  contended  that  such  a 
conqilete  sejiaration  as  the  Don.atistsreipiired  between 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked  in  tlie  existing  .state  of 
the  I'hurch  was  impracticable;  appealing,  in  support 
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of  his  view,  to  those  pnrablcs  of  our  Lord  which 
speak  of  the  separation  between  the  good  and  bad  as 
reserved  fof  the  tinal  judgment.  To  tliis  tlie  Dona- 
fists  repUcd,  that  these  jiassages  either  referred  to 
the  mixing  together  of  the  good  and  bad  in  the 
world,  and  not  in  tlie  church ;  or  that  they  referred 
to  tlie  mixing  up  of  seci'et  sinners  with  the  saints. 
Thus  a  difference  of  opinion  arose  as  to  tlie  meaning 
of  the  terra  "world"  in  the  parables  in  question, 
such  as  those  of  the  tares  and  the  wheat,  and  the 
net  containing  both  good/ind  bad  fishes.  One  party 
pointed  to  the  explanation  of  our  Lord  himself, 
"  Tlie  field  is  the  world,"  understanding  the  term 
"  world"  in  its  literal  sense  as  opposed  to  the  cliurch  ; 
while  the  other  party  regarded  the  '■  world,"  in  the 
parables  referred  to,  as  used  instead  of  the  church. 
But  still  the  question  arises,  AVhat  notion  of  the 
church  is  meant?  On  the  proper  answer  to  this 
question,  Ncander  oiVers  some  vei'y  judicious  ob-^er- 
vations :  "  That  portion  of  the  visible  church,"  he 
says,  "  which  belongs  at  the  same  time  to  the  in- 
visible, could  only  form  an  antithesis  to  that  portion 
which  the  New  Testament  calls,  in  a  peculiar  sense, 
the  icorld.  But  of  the  external,  visible  church,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  not  one  with  the  invisible,  it  may  with 
propriety  be  said,  that  it  belongs  to  the  world  in  the 
sense  of  the  Bible.  Precisely  because  the  Donatist 
bishop  Emeritus  failed  to  mark  this  distinction  of 
ide;is,  he  uttered — as  Augustiri  expressed  it — that 
petulant  exclamation.  He  then  proceeded  directly 
to  quote  those  passages  from  John,  where  the  icorld 
expresses  that  which  is  opposed  to  the  kingdom  of 
God;  and  demanded,  whether  that  could  be  said  of 
the  church  ? — for  example,  the  world  knows  not  God, 
therefore  the  church  knows  not  God.  But  of  one 
portion  of  the  vitihle  church  all  this  may  with  pro 
priety  be  said;  and  the  Donatist  himself  coidd  have 
no  hesitation  in  applying  all  this  to  the  secret  un- 
worthy members  who  yet  belonged  to  the  visible 
church.  Pity  that  he  had  not  made  himself  dis- 
tinctly conscious  of  this!  Augustin  answered,  that 
the  holy  scriptures  used  the  term  '  world,'  sometimes 
in  a  good,  and  sometimes  in  a  bad  sense.  In  the 
former,  for  example,  when  it  is  said,  the  world  be- 
lieves in  Christ,  is  redeemed  by  him ;  but  he  ought 
to  have  considered,  that  the  invisible  church  receives 
its  members  out  of  the  world ;  that  they,  who  once 
belonged  to  the  world,  in  that  biblical  sense,  do,  by 
becoming  incorporated,  by  faith  and  participation  in 
the  redemption,  into  the  invisible  church,  cease  be- 
longing to  it  .any  longer.  Augu.stin  says,  one  need 
only  distinguish  the  different  senses  of  the  term 
'  world,'  and  one  would  no  longer  find  any  contradic- 
tion here  in  the  scriptures.  But  he  would  have  ad- 
vanced farther,  and  been  still  more  free  from  preju- 
dice, in  his  interpretation  of  the  liible,  if  he  had  didy 
distinguished  the  dilVerent  significations  of  the  word 
'church.'  lie  says:  'Behold  the  world  in  the  bad 
sense,  all  who  cleave  to  earthly  things  among  all  the 
nations: — behold,  on  the  other  liand,  the  world  in 


the  good  sense,  all  who  believe  and  have  hope  ol 
eteiTial  life  among  all  nations.'  But  are  not  the  last 
mentioned  precisely  the  members  of  the  genuine 
church  of  Christ,  of  the  invisible  church  among  all 
the  nations  where  the  gospel  has  foimd  its  way, — 
among  all  the  different  earthly  fonns  of  appearance 
of  the  visible  church?" 

At  the  conference  between  the  Donatists  and  their 
opponents,  the  important  question  came  up  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion,  "Whether  it  was  lawful  to 
employ  force  in  matters  of  religion?  The  Donatist 
party  argued  with  the  utmost  strenuousness  against 
intolerance  and  persecution  of  every  kind  as  being 
unscriptural,  and  opposed  to  the  whole  genius  of  tiie 
Christian  .system.  Augustin,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
the  champion  of  the  Catholic  church,  found  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  attempting  to  prove  that  it 
was  right  and  piroper  to  comiiel  men  to  enter  into 
communion  with  the  outward  visible  church,  out  of 
whose  pale  no  man  can  be  saved.  On  the  great 
principle  of  toleration,  therefore,  the  two  parties 
were  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other,  and  while 
the  Donatists  vindicated  religious  freedom,  Angus- 
tin  laid  down  a  theory  which,  although  he  never 
dreamt  probably  of  the  eictent  to  which  it  would 
be  can-ied,  led  afterwards  to  a  system  of  spiritual 
despotism,  the  most  intolerant  aiul  enslaving  ever 
devised  by  man. 

After  a  keen  and  animated  controversy  of  three 
days,  conducted  on  both  sides  with  no  small  ability 
and  argumentative  power,  the  conference  came  to  an 
end,  and  the  imperial  commissioner,  as  was  antici- 
pated, gave  his  decision  against  the  Donatists.  A 
hot  persecution  ensued  at  the  instance  of  the  em- 
peror and  the  government.  The  Donatist  clergy 
were  banished  from  their  country,  and  the  laity 
mulcted  in  heavy  fines.  Scattered  and  oppressed, 
the  party  continued  to  maintain  their  views,  and  even 
down  to  the  sixth  century,  they  still  survived  as  a 
distinct  sect  or  denomination  of  the  Christian  church, 
but  it  is  nowhere  mentioned  after  the  d.ays  of  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  although  Witsius,  in  his  '  History  of 
the  Donatists,'  conjectures  that  the  conquests  of  the 
Saracens  in  Africa,  in  the  seventh  century,  put  an 
end  to  the  Donatist  sect.     See  Ciucumcellions. 

DONATION  OF  CONSTANTINE,  a  forged  do- 
cument which  appeared  near  the  close  of  tiu;  eighth 
century,  purporting  to  be  a  formal  donation  from  the 
Roman  emperor  Constantine  the  Great,  in  A.  D.  3'Jt, 
of  the  city  of  Rome  and  all  Italy,  to  Sylvester,  then 
bishop  of  Rome.  This  remarkable  document  con- 
tains the  following  ptissage :  "We  give  as  a  free 
gift  to  the  Holy  Pontiif  the  city  of  Rome,  and  all  the 
western  cities  of  Italy,  as  well  as  the  western  cities 
of  the  other  countries.  To  make  room  for  him  we 
abdicate  our  sovereignty  over  all  these  provinces ; 
and  we  w-ithdraw  from  Rome,  trausfeiTing  the  seat  of 
our  empire  to  Byzantium,  since  it  is  not  just  th.at  a 
terrestrial  emperor  should  retain  any  power  where 
God  has  placed  the   head  of  religion."     The  first 
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mention  of  this  donation  occurs  in  an  cjiistle  wliich 
Pope  Adrian  I.  addressed  to  tlie  Eni|ieror  Charle- 
magne. "  According  to  the  legend,"  says  Gibbon  in 
his  '  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Konian  Empire,'  "  the 
lii-st  of  the  Christian  emperors  was  healed  of  the  le- 
prosy, and  puriried  in  the  waters  of  baptism,  by  St. 
Sylve.stei',  the  Roman  bishop  ;  and  never  was  phv- 
sician  more  gloriously  recompensed.  His  roval 
proselyte  withdrew  from  his  seat  and  patrimony  of 
St.  Peter  ;  declared  his  resolution  of  founding  a  new 
capital  in  the  east ;  and  resigned  to  the  popes  the  free 
and  perpetital  sovereignty  of  Rome,  Italy,  and  the 
pro\inces  of  the  West.  Tliis  fiction  was  productive 
of  the  most  beneficial  effects.  The  Greek  princes 
were  convicted  of  the  guilt  of  usurpation  ;  and  the 
revolt  of  Pope  Gregory  was  the  claim  of  his  lawful 
inheritance.  The  popes  were  delivered  from  their 
debt  of  gratitude  :  and  the  nominal  gifts  of  the  Car- 
lovingians  were  no  more  than  the  just  and  irrevoca- 
ble re.^titution  of  a  scanty  portion  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical state.  The  sovereignty  of  Rome  no  longer 
depended  on  the  choice  of  a  fickle  people  ;  and  the 
successors  of  St.  Peter  and  Constantine  were  invested 
with  the  pui'ple  and  prerogatives  of  the  C»sars.  So 
deep  was  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the  times, 
that  this  most  absurd  of  fables  was  received  with 
equal  reverence,  in  Greece  and  in  France,  and  is 
still  enrolled  among  the  decrees  of  tlie  canon  law. 
The  emperors  and  the  Romans  were  incapable  of 
discerning  a  forgery  that  subverted  their  riglits  and 
freedom  ;  and  the  only  opposition  proceeded  from  a 
Sabine  monastery,  which,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century,  disputed  the  truth  and  validity  of 
the  donation  of  Constantine.  In  the  revival  of  let- 
ters and  liberty  this  fictitious  deed  was  transpierced 
by  the  pen  of  Laurentius  Valla,  an  eloquent  critic 
and  a  Roman  patriot.  His  contemporaries  of  tlie 
fifteenth  century  wer:;  astonished  at  his  sacrilegious 
boldness ;  yet  such  is  the  silent  and  irresistible  pro- 
gress of  reason,  that  before  the  end  of  the  next  age, 
the  fable  was  rejected  by  the  contempt  of  historians ; 
though,  by  the  same  fortune  which  has  attended  the 
decretals  and  the  Sibylline  oracles,  the  edifice  has 
subsisted  after  the  foundations  have  been  under- 
mined." 

Of  this  pretended  donation  of  Constantine,  there 
are  four  texts  in  Greek,  and  only  one  in  Latin,  wliich 
is  found  in  the  Pseudo-Isidorian  Collection.  Otho  III. 
acknowledges  candidly,  A.  D.  999,  that  Constantine 
never  made  any  such  grant.  The  document  is  now 
universally  given  up  as  spurious,  though  the  dona- 
tion is  defended  by  Baronius,  and  several  writers 
among  the  Jesuits.  Yet  tliis  forged  document  was 
the  first  step  from  which  tlie  jiapacy  endeavoured  to 
raise  itself  above  the  str.te. 

DONATIVE,  a  term  used  to  express  the  fact,  that 

a  church  or  chapel,  in  connection  with  the  Church  of 

England,  is  given  and  fully  possessed  by  the  single  do- 

!     nation  of  the  patron  in  writing  without  presentation, 

I     institution,  or  induction.     This  is  said  to  have  been 


anciently  the  only  way  of  conferring  ecclesiastical 
benefices  in  England,  the  method  of  institution  by 
the  bishop  not  having  been  establi.slied  before  the 
time  of  Thomas  L  Becket  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
Others  again  allege,  that  institution  by  bislioi)s  has 
existed  even  from  the  first  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity into  England. 

DOORKEEPERS.     Pee  OsTi.util. 

DORMITIO  DEIPAR.E  (Lat.  the  sleeping  of 
the  Mother  of  God),  the  name  given  by  the  Greek 
church  to  tlie  festival  of  the  Assu.mptiox  (wliich 
see)  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

DORMITOlty,  the  sleeping  apartment  of  a  mo- 
nastery. 

DORON  (Gr.  a  gift),  a  name  sometimes  given  to 
baptism  in  tlie  early  Christian  church,  because  it  is 
the  gift  of  Christ.  We  call  it  the  gift,  says  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  because  it  is  given  to  those  who  offer  no- 
thing for  it.  Tlie  eucliarist  also,  both  before  and 
after  consecration,  was  soniefimes  called  by  the  name 
of  gifts  or  mystical  gifts. 

DORREELITES,  a  class  of  religionists  who  were 
followers  of  one  Dorrell,  a  person  who  appeared  in 
tlie  end  of  the  last  century  at  Leyden,  in  JIassa- 
chusetts,  North  America,  pretending  to  be  a  prophet 
sent  to  supersede  the  Christian  dispensation,  and  to 
introduce  a  new  one,  of  which  he  claimed  to  be  the 
head.  His  opinions  were  of  the  most  peculiar  and 
extravagant  description.  According  to  his  own  state- 
ment they  were  as  follows :  "  Jesus  Christ,  as  to 
substance,  is  a  Spirit,  and  is  God.  He  took  a  body, 
died,  and  never  rose  from  the  dead.  None  of  the 
human  race  will  ever  rise  from  their  gi'aves.  The 
resurrection  sjioken  of  in  Scrijiture  is  only  one  from 
sin  to  spiritual  life,  which  consists  in  jicrfect  obe- 
dience to  God.  Written  revelation  is  a  typo  of  the 
substance  of  the  true  revelation  wliich  God  makes 
to  those  whom  ho  raises  from  spiritual  death.  The 
substance  is  God  revealed  in  the  siSul.  Tlio.se  who 
have  it  are  perfect,  arc  incapable  of  sinning,  and 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Bible.  Neither  |)rayei 
nor  any  other  woi"sliip  is  necessary.  There  is  no 
law  but  that  of  nature.  There  is  no  future  judgment. 
God  has  no  fbrc-thought.  no  knowledge  of  what 
passes  in  the  dark  world,  which  is  hell,  nor  any  know- 
ledge of  what  has  taken  place,  or  will  take  place  iu 
this  world." 

DORT  (Synod  of).     See  AnMiNi.\NS. 

DOSITHEANS,  a  heretical  sect  of  the  first  cen- 
tury, which  derived  its  name  from  Dositheus,  a 
Samaritan,  who  pretended  to  be  the  Messiah  foretold 
by  the  prophets.  According  to  Origeii  he  was  a 
rigorous  observer  of  the  law  of  Jloses ;  and,  in  parti- 
cular, he  allowed  no  one  to  move  from  the  spot  where 
the  Sabbath  overtook  him.  According  to  E])iplia- 
nius,  he  was  an  apostate  Jew,  whose  ambition  being 
disappointed,  he  retired  among  the  Samaritans,  li\ed 
in  a  cave,  and  fasted  so  rigorously  as  to  occasion  his 
death.  It  is  said  that  though  at  first  he  gave  him- 
self out  as  being  the  Messiah,  he  afterwards  retracted 
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in  the  presence  of  his  pupil  Simon  Magus.  Tlie 
followers  of  Dositheus  maintained  that  he  was  raised 
from  the  dead,  and  that  if  he  did  not  appear  visibly 
to  tlie  ninltiliide,  it  was  because  he  was  to  remain 
concealed  during'  some  years  in  a  cave.  lu  the  se- 
venth century,  Eulogius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  wrote 
against  the  Dositheans,  and  besides  his  pretended 
Messiahship,he  attributed  to  Dositheus  various  errors, 
all  of  them  resembling  the  Sadducean  or  Samaritan 
opinions,  and  alleges,  also,  that  he  coiTupted  the 
Samaritan  cojiy  of  the  Pentateuch. 

DOUAY  BIBLE,  a  Roman  Catholic  version  of 
the  Old  Testament  translated  from  the  Vulgate  into 
English  at  Douay,  whence  it  derives  its  name.  It  ap- 
peared originally  in  two  vols.  4to,  the  lirst  of  which 
was  published  in  1609,  and  the  second  in  ICIO.  The 
translators  were  William,  afterwards  Cardinal  Allen, 
Gregory  Martin,  and  Richard  Bristow.  Tliis  trans- 
lation, with  the  Rhemish  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, forms  tlie  only  English  Bible  used  by  the  Ro- 
manists of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

DOVE-WORSHIP.  The  dove  is  reckoned  by 
Moses  among  the  clean  birds,  and  from  sacred  as 
well  as  other  writers,  we  learn  that  this  Iiird  was 
held  in  high  estimation  among  the  Eastern  nations. 
The  dove  was  worshipped  by  the  Assyrians  and  Sa- 
maritans, as  Lucian  informs  us  when  he  says,  "  Of 
birds  the  dove  appears  to  them  the  most  sacred,  and 
they  think  it  unlawful  even  to  touch  it."  Some  writ- 
ers suppose  that  this  bird  was  worshipped  by  tl-.e 
Assyrians  in  honour  of  Semiranns,  while  others  al- 
lege it  to  have  been  an  emblem  of  the  air.  Doves 
have  been  uniformly  cclidjrated  for  their  conjugal 
fidelity.  Accordingly,  among  the  Egyptians,  a  black 
pigeon  was  the  symbol  of  a  widow  who  declined  to 
marry  a  second  time.  In  Sacred  Scriptiu-e,  the  dove 
is  often  an  emblem  of  piu'ity  and  innocence.  It  was 
appointed  as  an  offering  under  the  Old  Testament, 
Lev.  xii.  6,  8,  and  also  recognized  as  such  in  various 
passages  of  the  New  Testament,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  those  who  were  unable  to  be  at  the  charge  of 
more  expensive  victims.  At  one  period  the  dove 
seems  to  have  been  a  symbol  of  kings,  for  Lightfoot, 
quoting  from  some  Jewish  writers,  tells  us  that  when 
Solomon  sat  on  his  throne,  there  was  appended  to  it 
a  sceptre,  on  whose  top  was  a  dove  and  a  golden 
crown  in  the  mouth  of  the  dove.  In  the  account 
given  in  the  New  Testament  of  the  baptism  of  our 
blessed  Lord,  we  find  the  Holy  Spirit  descending 
upon  him  from  heaven  in  tlie  form  of  a  dove.  From 
that  time,  therefore,  this  bird  was  frequently  used  to 
represent  the  Holy  Spirit,  more  especially  as  brood- 
nig  upon  the  face  of  the  waters  in  the  act  of  creation. 
Hence,  in  the  Jewish  Ciunmeiitarics,  the  creative 
energy  of  the  Spirit  is  familiarly  represented  under  the 
figure  of  a  dove  hatching  its  eggs.  Thus  the  Semitic 
nations  generally  came  to  entertain  a  high  veneration 
for  the  dove,  and  all  the  more  that,  besides  being  con- 
nected with  the  creation,  the  same  bird  occupies  a 
prominent  place  in  the  narrative  of  the  Deluge. 


In  various  towns  of  Syria,  the  dove  was  formerly 
worshipped  as  a  divinity,  and,  therefore,  proliibited 
from  being  eaten,  and  consecrated  dove  cots  were 
used  in  which  these  birds  were  carefully  reared. 
Venus  was  worshi])ped  as  the  jirincipal  deity  of  the 
ancient  Arabians,  under  the  name  of  Alilat  (which 
see),  ndiose  sacred  day  was  Friday,  and  even  yet  a  gold- 
en dove  is  seen  at  Mecca,  in  the  Ka'aba.  and  such  is  the 
veneration  for  doves,  that  they  are  allowed  to  ne.-tle 
in  the  city  of  Mecca  wherever  they  choose,  without 
the  slightest  chance  of  molestation.  Bunies,  the  tra- 
veller, tells  us  that  at  Bokhara  the  inhabitants  have 
such  a  respect  for  pigeons,  that  if  any  one  should  be 
found  killing  one  of  these  sacred  birds,  he  would  be 
instantly  mounted  upon  a  camel  and  paraded  through 
the  streets  with  a  dead  pigeon  hung  round  his  neck. 

The  dove  may  be  considered  in  its  symbolic 
character  as  twofold,  having  a  relation  either  to  the 
creation  or  to  the  deluge.  In  the  first  aspect  we 
find  several  instances  of  its  occurrence  as  a  symbol 
among  the  nations  of  antiquity.  Thus  the  Syrian 
Venus  sprung  from  an  egg,  which  lia\ing  fallen  from 
heaven  into  the  Euphrates,  was  rolled  upon  the 
bank  by  fishes,  and  hatched  by  doves.  The  Aphro- 
dite of  the  Greeks,  or  Venus  of  the  Romans,  who 
was  strictly  a  personification  of  the  generative  powers 
of  nature,  and  the  mother  of  all  li\ing  beings,  reck- 
oned the  dove  among  the  creatures  specially  conse- 
crated to  her. 

In  the  ^losaic  account  of  the  deluge,  the  dove  was 
despatched  by  Noah  from  the  ark  to  ascertain 
whether  the  waters  were  abated.  Twice  she  retura- 
ed,  not  having  found  a  spot  of  dry  ground  on  which 
to  rest  her  foot,  but  on  going  forth  the  third  time 
she  returned  no  more.  Hence  the  dove  is  often  used 
emblematically  in  relation  to  the  deluge.  "The  dove 
is  diluvian,"  says  Rougemont,  in  his  '  Le  Peupla 
Primitif,'  "  when  she  feeds  Semiramis  exposed  npou 
the  shore,  or  Jupiter,  who  is  the  god  of  the  times 
posterior  to  the  flood;  when  she  is  represented  at 
Hicrapolis  upon  the  head  of  Deucalion  or  Semira- 
mis ;  when  the  Argonauts  let  her  loose  from  their 
ship  at  the  moment  when  they  cross  the  Syniple- 
gades.  At  Eryx,  in  that  ancient  town  of  Sicily 
whose  medals  have  a  dove  on  the  obverse,  the  doves, 
which  tliroughout  the  rest  of  the  year  fluttered  in 
great  numbers  around  the  temple  of  Venus,  disap- 
peared on  the  very  day  on  which  they  advanced  in 
procession  towards  the  sea,  as  if  to  accompany  tlie 
goddess,  who  \.  as  thouglit  to  have  set  out  for  Libya ; 
returning  to  the  temple  on  the  ninth  day  with  great 
rejoicings." 

The  Jewish  writers  say  that  the  dove  was  wor- 
shipped on  Mount  Gerizzini  liy  the  Cnthites,  wlinm 
Shalmaneser  had  carried  thither  from  the  Euphrates, 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Babylonians,  as 
well  as  the  Assyrians,  also  worsliipjied  this  bird. 
The  dove  was  anciently  held  in  gi-cat  estimation  as  a 
priiphctic  bird,  esjieuially  by  mariners.  It  was  a 
dove  which,  setting  out  from  Thebes,  founded  tlie 
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oracle  of  Dodona,  on  the  spot  wliere  Deucalion  set- 
tled after  the  Hood. 

Several  heathen  nations  of  nnodern  times  are  ac- 
eiistonied  to  venerate  tlie  dove.  Schoolcraft  informs 
LIS,  that  the  Red  Indians  of  Xortli  America  recog- 
nize in  this  bu'd  the  symbol  of  the  earth,  and  address 
it  as  a  mother.  The  Dacotas  also,  he  sa^-s,  venerate 
the  dove,  as  well  as  the  Avolf  and  the  bear.  Accord- 
ing to  a  legend  of  the  New  Zealanders,  it  was  a  dove 
which  raised  the  earth  to  tlie  snrface  of  the  sea,  and 
that  dove,  which  they  believe  to  be  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  the  god  Mawi,  they  suppose  to  appear  at 
distant  intervals,  and  if  heard  to  coo  dnring  the 
night,  it  is  regarded  as  the  sure  sign  of  an  approach- 
ing storm.  The  oelehratod  voyager.  Captain  Cook, 
mentions  a  singular  tradition  as  prevailing  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands.  Tahiti,  they  say,  was  at  a  very 
remote  period  covered  with  certain  trees,  which  were 
destroyed  by  some  catastrophe,  biit  a  number  of 
doves  carrying  off  the  seeds  conveyed  them  to  the 
moon.  These  seeds  have  been  brought  back  from 
that  planet,  and  have  given  origin  to  the  numerous 
luxuriant  groves  and  forests  which  adorn  these  islands 
of  the  South.  The  Mandans  of  North  America  also 
^enerate  the  dove,  on  the  idea  that  it  came  to  the 
Red  Indians  on  the  retirement  of  the  waters  o!'  the 
deluge,  carrying  in  its  beak  a  branch  of  willow. 
Accordingly,  when  the  willow  is  in  flower,  they  ob- 
serve a  yearly  festival  called  the  retreat  of  the  wa- 
ters, evidently  in  commemoration  of  the  deluge. 

But  while  we  thus  dwell  upon  the  dove  as  an  em- 
blem among  heathen  nations,  we  muist  not  omit  its 
use  in  the  early  Christian  church  as  representing  the 
Holy  Ghost.  It  was  cou'-idcred,  for  instance,  that  at 
an  election  to  any  sacred  oflice,  if  a  dove  lighted 
upon  the  head  of  any  one  of  the  candidates,  he  was 
thereby  marked  out  from  the  others  by  a  Divine 
omen  in  his  favour.  He  was  therefore  chosen  in 
jireference  to  all  the  rest,  as  ha\ing  been  pointed  out 
by  the  Spirit  himself  for  the  office.  Eusebius  says, 
that  an  incident  of  this  kind  led  to  the  election  of  a 
bishop  of  Rome,  though  he  was  a  stranger.  At  first 
no  one  thought  of  choosing  him,  but  when  a  dove 
was  observed  by  the  people  to  settle  on  his  head,  they 
took  it  for  an  emblem  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  with 
one  voice  they  cried  out,  that  he  was  worthy,  which 
was  the  usual  way  of  signifying  their  consent.  In 
the  same  way  was  decided  the  election  of  Severus, 
bishop  of  Ravenna,  and  that  of  Euortius,  bishop  of 
Orleans.  At  a  later  period,  when  images  and  pic- 
tures began  to  be  allowed  in  Christian  churches,  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  sometimes  represented  by  a  silver 
dove  hovering  over  the  altar.  This  was  found  also 
not  unfrequeutly  in  the  baptisteries,  as  a  memorial 
of  the  dove  lighting  upon  Jesus  at  his  baptism.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  the  custom  became  more  common  of 
having  golden  or  silver  doves  susjiended  over  the 
altar,  the  place  where  they  hung  received  the  name 
of  periiterwn,  from  j'eristera,  the  Greek  word  for  a 
dove. 


DOUBLE  PROCESSION  OP  THE  HOLY 
GHOST.  See  Procession  (Double)  of  the  Holy 
GimsT. 

DO^VRY,  a  marri.-igc  portion  The  custom  in 
Britain  and  other  European  countries  diii'ers  widely 
in  this  matter  from  the  invariable  practice  of  the 
East.  With  us  the  father  usually  gives  a  dowry  to 
his  daughter  on  her  man-iage,  wliich  becomes  the 
property  of  her  husband.  But  in  Eastern  countries, 
the  bridegroom  from  the  earliest  times  has  always 
bestowed  the  dowry  or  marriage  portion,  which  lias 
been  uniforndy  understood  to  belong  to  the  wife,  and 
to  remain  hers  after  her  husband's  death.  In  the 
Old  Testament,  we  find  reference  to  a  gift,  as  well  as 
a  dowry,  and  by  the  word  ''gift"  in  such  cases,  is 
probably  meant  a  present  made  at  the  time  of  the 
betrothing,  as  a  pledge  of  plighted  failh.  Of  thi.- 
nature  were  probably  the  jewels  of  silver  and  goli 
which  Ahraliam's  servant  brought  to  Kebekah,  Gen. 
xxiv.  53,  "  And  the  servant  brought  forth  jewels  of 
silver,  and  jewels  of  gold,  and  raiment,  and  gave 
them  to  Rebekah :  he  gave  also  to  her  brother  and 
to  her  nujther  precious  things."  The  )irinciple  on 
which  a  dowry  is  given  among  Orientals  is  clearly 
laid  down  in  the  following  passage  from  the  Pictorial 
Bible  :  "  Among  all  savage  and  barbarous  people — ■ 
and  therefore  in  the  early  history  of  every  nation 
which  afterwards  became  civilized — the  father  of  a 
girl,  in  relinquishing  her  to  a  husband,  conceives  he 
has  a  right  to  receive  a  compensation  for  losing  the 
benefit  of  her  services,  as  well  as  for  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  bringing  up  and  providing  for  her  wants. 
The  principle  is  still  the  same,  whether,  as  among 
the  Bedouins,  the  sum  exacted  be  called  the  '  price' 
of  the  woman,  or  is  merely  described  as  a  '  gift '  or 
'  present'  to  the  father.  The  antiquity  of  this  u.-^age 
will  appear  from  various  passages  in  the  book  of 
Genesis ;  although  the  only  instance  in  which  a  pro- 
vision for  the  female  is  overlooked,  is  that  of  Jacob's 
engagement  with  Laban.  The  classical  scholar  is 
aware  of  numerous  allusions  to  this  custom.  In  one 
passage  of  the  Iliad  an  accomplished  lady  is  valued 
at  four  oxen;  in  aiiother  ]ilace,  Agamemnon  is  made 
to  say,  that  he  would  gi\e  one  of  his  daughters  to 
.\chilles  without  exacting  the  least  present  in  retuni. 
Homer  never  mentions  anything  as  given  to  the 
bride,  but  always  the  presents  which  the  bridegroom 
makes  to  the  lady's  father.  It  is  also  related  by 
Pausanias,  that  when  Danaus  found  himself  unable 
to  get  his  daughters  marriec"  he  ciMiscd  it  to  be  made 
known  that  he  would  not  demand  any  presents  from 
those  who  would  espouse  them.  It  may  suffice  to 
state  generally,  that,  under  sundry  nuidifications. 
the  principle  of  paying  the  father  for  his  daughter 
is  distinctly  recogiused  throughout  Asia,  even  where 
the  father  actually  receives  nothing.  We  shall 
confine  our  instances  to  the  Bedouins.  Usages 
dM'er  considerably  in  this  and  other  points  among 
the  Arabian  tribes;  and  travellers  have  too  hastily 
concluded    that    the    customs    of   one   tribe    rejire- 
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Beiited  those  of  the  entire  nation.  The  principle 
of  payment  is,  inJeod,  known  to  all  the  tribes,  but 
its  operation  v;u-ies  very  considerably.  Among  some 
very  important  tribes  it  is  considered  disgraceful  for 
the  father  to  demand  the  daughter's  '  price,'  (Imkk  el 
hint),  nor  is  it  thought  creditable  to  receive  even 
voluntary  presents;  among  other  tribes,  the  price 
is  received  by  the  parent,  but  is  made  over  to  the 
daughter,  constituting  her  dower.  Among  other 
tribes,  however,  the  price  is  rigidly  exacted.  The 
price  is  generally  paid  in  cattle,  and  is  souietimcs  so 
considerable  as  to  render  it  an  advantageous  circum- 
stance when  there  are  many  daughters  in  a  family. 
Five  or  six  camels  are  a  very  ordinary  payment  for  a 
person  in  tolerable  circumstances,  and  if  the  man  can 
afl'ord  it,  and  the  bride  is  much  admired  or  well  con- 
nected, i'.fty  sheep  and  a  mare  or  foal  are  added." 

The  marriage  dowry  of  a  Hebrew  bride  was  at 
one  time  fixed  at  a  certain  price,  but  afterwards  it 
varied  according  to  circumstances.  Tlie  average 
amoiuit  in  the  time  of  Moses  was  tliiriy  shekels,  and 
the  higliest  fifty.  The  wife  who  was  freely  given  up 
by  licr  father,  without  receiving  any  pecuniary  com- 
pensation, was  all  the  more  highly  esteemed  on  that 
account.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  JMichal  the 
daughter  of  Saul,  a  wife  is  given  by  her  father  as  a 
reward  of  bravery,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
the  bride,  instead  of  being  purchased  by  tlie  bride- 
groom, received  a  dowry  from  the  father.  Similar 
customs  are  found  at  this  day  in  Eastern  countries. 
Mr.  Buckingham  mentions  that  in  Arabiayoung  women 
of  the  higher  classes  are  given  in  marriage  for  certain 
sums  of  money,  vaiying  from  500  to  1,000  piastres, 
though  among  the  lower  orders  the  dowry  descends 
as  low  as  100  or  even  50  piastres.  In  all  Moham- 
medan countries  the  giving  of  a  dowry  by  the  bride- 
groom is  indispensable. 

The  custom  of  the  bridegroom  paying  a  dowry  for 
his  wife  prevail^  in  many  other  nations  besides  the 
Oriental.  Thus  Mr.  Wilson,  in  describing  the  ctis- 
toms  of  the  nations  of  the  Grain  Coast  in  Western 
Africa,  says:  "  The  wife  is  always  purchased  ;  and  as 
this  is  done,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  when  she 
is  but  a  child,  her  wishes,  as  a  matter  of  course,  are 
never  consulted  in  this  most  important  aR'air  of  her 
whole  life.  The  first  overture  must  be  made  to  the 
mother.  Her  consent  is  to  be  won  by  small  presents, 
such  as  beads,  plates,  dried  fish,  or  a  few  leaves  of 
tobacco.  When  this  is  accomplished  the  way  is  pre- 
pared for  opening  negotiations  with  the  father  and 
his  family,  who  are  the  real  owners  of  tlie  child. 
The  main  question  to  be  settled,  and  indeed  the  only 
one  about  which  there  is  much  negotiation,  is  whether 
the  applicant  is  able  to  pay  the  dowry,  and  will  be 
likely  to  do  so  without  giving  much  trouble.  The 
character  of  the  man,  his  position  in  society,  his 
family  connections,  or  circumstances  in  life,  are 
seldom  taken  into  the  account.  The  price  of  a  wife 
is  usually  three  cows,  a  goat  or  a  sheep,  and  a  few 
articl(!s  of  crockery-ware  or  brass  rods,  the  whole  of 


which  would  sciu'cely  exceed  twenty  dollars.  Tlie 
goat  and  the  smaller  atticles  go  to  the  mother's 
family,  and  the  cows  belor.g  to  the  family  of  the  fa- 
ther, which  pass  out  of  tlieir  hands  without  much 
delay  in  payment  for  a  wife  for  some  other  member 
of  the  family.  Bullocks  may  be  seen  passing  from 
village  to  village,  almost  ever}-  day,  in  fulfilment  of 
these  matrimonial  arrangements.  It  is  a  very  incon- 
venient medium  of  exchange,  but  the  only  one  they 
ha\e,  and  habit  of  long  standing  has  reconciled  tliem 
to  it.  If  a  man  pays  down  the  whole  dowry  at  the 
time,  he  may  take  the  child  home  at  once,  and  place 
her  under  the  care  of  his  head  wife  or  some  favourite 
sister.  If  he  is  not  able  to  do  this,  she  remains  with 
her  own  mother  until  the  payment  is  completed, 
which  may  not  be  until  .she  has  attained  to  woman- 
hood. In  cases,  however,  where  the  negotiation  has 
been  completed,  the  husband-expectant  places  a  string 
of  beads  on  the  neck  of  the  cliild  as  evidence  of  her 
betrothment." 

A  curious  custom  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as 
having  existed  among  the  ancient  Babylonians  by 
which  dowries  were  obtained  for  those  females  who 
more  particularly  needed  them.  Once  a-year,  he 
informs  us,  all  the  young  marriageable  woTnen  we:e 
collected  together  in  a  certain  spot,  where  they  we:  e 
surrounded  by  the  bachelors  of  all  classes  who  chose 
to  be  present.  The  whole  of  the  females  were  then 
put  up  to  auction  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  the 
auctioneer  commencing  the  sale  with  the  handsomest 
and  most  agreeable  of  the  party.  For  tliese,  of 
course,  the  wealthiest  bachelors  ofl'ered  high  prices, 
and  thus  a  considerable  sum  of  money  was  collected. 
When  the  beautiful  women  were  sold  olT,  the  money 
which  had  been  obtained  was  divided  among  those  of 
the  young  women  who  were  not  possessed  of  great 
personal  attractions,  the  plainest  and  least  beautiful 
obtaining  the  largest  dowry.  Thus  all  the  young 
women  were  sure  of  meeting  with  a  partner,  if  not 
for  their  beauty,  at  least  for  their  wealth. 

With  the  modern  Jews  the  dowry  was  a  matter 
of  regular  contract,  by  which  the  husband  granted 
her  a  sum  of  money  \yhich  the  law  fixed  at  sixty 
crowns,  but  which  could  not  be  demanded  until  his 
death,  when  the  wife  had  it  in  her  power  to  claim  it 
from  her  husband's  estate.  The  rich  and  poor  ga\e 
the  same  sum,  and  the  contract  was  delivered  to  the 
bride  upon  the  day  of  marriage.  The  following 
copy  of  a  dowry  contract  is  found  in  the  Babylonian 
'i'almud :  "  Upon  the  sixth  day  of  the  week,  in  the 
fourth  of  the  month  Sivan,  in  the  year  five  tliousand 
two  hundred  and  fifty-four  of  the  creation  of  the 
world,  according  to  the  computation  which  we  use 
here  at  Massilia,  a  city  situated  near  the  sea-shore  ; 
the  bridegroom  Rabbi  Moses,  the  son  of  Eabbi  Je- 
huda,  said  unto  the  bride-wife  Clarona,  the  daughter 
of  Rabbi  Moses,  a  citizen  of  Lisbon,  be  unto  mo  a 
wife,  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and  of  Israel , 
and  I,  according  to  the  word  of  (Sod,  will  wor.hip, 
honour,  maintain,  aiul  govern  thee,  according  to  tae 
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manner  of  tlie  husbands  among  tlie  Jews,  wliich  do 
honour,  worsliip,  maintaui,  and  govern  tlieir  wives 
faithfully.  I  also  do  hestow  upon  thee  the  dowry  of 
thy  viru'inity,  two  hundred  doniers  of  silver,  wliich 
belong  unto  thee  by  law ;  and  moreover  thy  food, 
tliy  apparel,  and  sufficient  necessaries,  as  likewise 
the  knowledge  of  thee,  according  to  the  custom  of 
all  the  earth.  Thus  Claroua  the  virgin  rested  and 
beea,nie  a  wife  to  Rabbi  Moses,  the  son  of  Jehuda, 
the  bridegroom." 

DOXOLOGY  (Gr.  doxa,  glory,  and  hf/o-i,  a  dis- 
course), an  ascription  of  glory  to  God.  The  ancient 
liturgies  of  the  Greek  church  append  to  the  J^ord's 
Prayer  a  dosology  which  has  been  ascribed  to  Basil 
and  Chrysostom,  and  which  runs  in  these  words,  ob- 
viously designed  to  recognize  the  Trinity,  "  Thine  is 
tlie  kingdom,  power,  and  glory,  Father,  Sim.  and 
Holy  Spirit,  both  now  and  for  ever,  world  without 
end."  The  doctrine  revealed  in  this  doxolo:.;}'.  none 
but  the  faithful  were  permitted  to  know.  The  doxo- 
logy  appended  to  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Matth.  vi.  13, 
is  couched  in  these  words,  "  For  thine  is  the  king- 
dom, and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  for  ever.  Amen." 
This  passage,  beautiful  and  appropriate  as  it  is  in  the 
close  of  the  prayer,  was  unknown  to  TertuUian,  Cy- 
prian, Origcn,  and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem.  But  it  was 
extant  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century. 
Neither  this  doxology,  nor  that  in  the  Greek  litur 
gies,  is  supposed  by  ecclesiastical  writers  generally 
to  belong  to  the  text. 

In  the  ancient  Christian  chnri'h,  two  doxologies  or 
brief  hymns  of  praise  -were  much  in  use.  These  were 
called  the  greater  and  the  lesser  doxology.  The  for- 
mer was  more  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Angelic.\l  Hy.mn  (which  see).  The  latter  con- 
sisted simply  of  these  words.  "  Gloiy  be  to  the  Father, 
and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  was 
one  of  the  most  common  and  ancient  hymns  used 
in  Divine  service.  It  is  repeated  at  the  end  of 
every  Psalm  in  the  service  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, but  in  a  more  expanded  fonn,  having  these 
words  added  to  it,  "  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is 
now,  and  ever  shall  be,  world  without  end.  Amen." 
The  most  ancient  form  of  the  lesser  doxology,  as 
used  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  has  no 
such  clause  appended  to  it.  The  fourth  council  of 
Toledo,  k.  D.  633,  reads  it  thus,  "  Gloiy  and  honour 
be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy 
Ghost,  world  without  end.  Amen."  It  occurs  in  the 
same  form  in  the  Mosarabic  liturgy,  which  was  used 
in  Spain  not  long  after.  The  Greek  church  read  it 
in  the  same  way,  only  omitting  the  word  "  Iionour," 
wliich  seems  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  Sjianish 
church.  Athanasius  repeats  it  thus,  "  Glory  be  to 
the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  .ind  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 
world  without  end.  Amen."  Strabo  says,  that  the 
Greeks  omitted  the  words  "  as  it  was  in  the  begin- 
ning," which  were  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
added  by  the  council  of  Nice,  A.  n.  SQ^,  in  order  to 
oppose  tiie  Arian  tenet,  which  asserted  that  the  Son 


was  not  in  the  beginning,  and  tliat  there  was  a  time 
when  the  Son  was  not. 

After  the  rise  of  the  Arian  heresy  in  the  fourth 
century,  a  considerable  difJerence  of  opinion  began 
to  manifest  itself  as  to  the  precise  words  in  which 
this  ancient  doxology  should  be  expressed.  Before 
that  time  the  words  had  varied  considerably,  some 
saying,  "  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son, 
and  to  the  Holy  Ghost;"  others,  "Glory  be  to  tlie 
Father,  and  to  the  Son.  with  the  Holy  Ghost."  and 
others  still,  "  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  in"  or  '■  by  the 
Son,  and  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  No  sooner,  however, 
had  Arius  broached  his  peculiar  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  the  Trinity,  than  all  his  followers  refused 
to  employ  the  lesser  doxology  in  any  other  form  than 
the  third  of  those  just  noticed  ;  thereby  intending  to 
indicate  their  belief,  that  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  were  inferior  to  the  Father,  and  different  in 
nature  from  him.  The  use  of  this  doxology,  there- 
fore, with  the  peculiar  phraseology  "  in  "  or  "  by  the 
Son  and  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  became  a  distinctive 
mark  by  which  the  Arians  were  kno«ni  from  the 
orthodox.  The  lesser  dosolog}-  appears  to  have  been 
used  in  the  ancient  church  at  the  close  of  every  so- 
lemn office.  The  Western  church  rejieated  it  at  the 
end  of  every  Psalm,  and  the  Eastern  church  at  the 
end  of  the  last  I'salni.  Many  of  their  prayers  were 
also  concluded  with  it,  particularly  the  consecration 
praver  at  the  eucharist.  The  sennons  in  the  ancient 
church  always  closed  with  a  doxology  to  the  Holy 
Trinity.  'J'lie  Greek  church  uses  the  doxology  several 
times  in  the  course  of  the  marriage  ceremony. 

DRABICIANS,  the  followers  of  Nicholas  Dra- 
bik,  or  Drabicius,  a  pretended  prophet  who  appeared 
in  Hungary  about  x.  D.  1630.  He  had  been  born 
and  educated  in  Moravi.a,  but  in  consequence  of 
the  severe  edicts  issued  against  the  Protestants 
in  that  country,  he  had  been  compelled,  in  1029,  to 
seek  an  asylum  in  Hungary.  In  1638  he  began 
to  assume  the  functions  of  a  ju-ophet,  declaring  th.".t 
he  had  been  favoured  with  a  vision  from  heaven  an- 
nouncing that  great  armies  would  come  from  the 
north  and  east,  which  should  overthrow  tlie  house  of 
Austria.  He  was  ordered  to  commit  to  writing  the 
revelation  he  had  received,  and  to  preface  it  like  the 
ancient  prophets,  with  the  statement,  '•  The  word  of 
the  Lord  came  unto  nie."  He  belonged  to  the  Mo- 
ravian brethren,  and  h.id  with  difficulty  supported 
himself  bv  dealing  in  a  small  way  in  woollen  wares. 
Entirely  destitute  of  learning,  and  knowing  no  other 
than  the  Bohemian  language,  he  imagined  himself 
enlightened  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  jiicrcc  into  the 
secrets  of  futuritv.  Under  this  delusion  he  wrote  a 
book  entitled,  'Light  out  of  Darkness,'  in  the  course 
of  which  he  spoke  with  the  utmost  severity  of  the 
Austrian  govenmient,  calling  the  two  Ferdinands 
and  Lcojiold  covenant-breakers;  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria, the  house  of  Ahab,  a  cruel  iierjured  house, 
which  ought  to  be  rooted  out.  To  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics he  predicted  a  speedy  and  utter  desolation. 
3l 
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This  work,  wliicl.,  though  niilel)  written,  excited  no 
sH^'ht  sensation  on  its  publication,  was  translated 
out  of  Bolieinian  into  Latin,  by  iui  ardent  follower  of 
Drabik,  named  John  Amos  Comcnius,  and  was 
printed  at  Amsterdam  ui  1CG5.  The  appearance  of 
a  book  containing  such  violent  and  miscrupiilous 
attacks  upon  the  house  of  Austria,  exposed  the  au- 
thor to  the  hostility  of  the  government.  He  was 
forthwith  aiTested  and  conveyed  in  a  cart  to  be  tried 
before  the  court  at  Presburg.  The  trial  took  place 
on  the  4th  of  July  1671.  Being  eighty-fom- years 
of  age,  he  was  very  inlirni,  but  witli  a  bold  and  un- 
daunted spirit  he  appeared  before  his  judges,  taking 
his  seat  near  Count  Rottel,who  understood  Bohemiaji. 
In  a  short  time  he  was  compelled  to  sit  on  the 
ground.  On  being  interrogated  by  the  archbishop, 
whether  he  were  the  false  prophet,  he  rciilied,  that 
Bueh  an  ei>ithet  could  not  be  properly  applied  to 
him.  He  admitted  having  written  the  obnoxious 
book  enlitled,  'Light  out  of  Darkness;'  and  when 
the  archbishop  put  the  question  by  whose  orders 
and  fur  what  purpose  he  had  wTitten  the  book,  he 
answered,  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  "  At  the 
command  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  "You  lie,"  said  the 
archbishop,  "  the  book  is  from  the  devil."  "  In  this 
you  lie,"  said  old  Drabik,  with  the  utmost  firmness, 
utterly  regardless  of  the  consequences.  The  examin- 
ers then  asked  him  what  his  belief  was,  when  he 
repeated  the  whole  Athanasian  Creed,  asking  the 
bishop  at  tlie  close,  "And  what  do  you  believe?" 
The  prelate  replied,  "I  believe  all  that  and  a  great 
deal  more,  which  is  also  necessary."  "  You  do  not 
believe  any  such  thing,"  said  Drabik,  "  you  believe 
in  vour  cows,  and  horses,  and  your  estates." 

In  a  few  ilays  the  old  niai\  was  led  forth  to  execu- 
tion. His  right  hand  was  first  cut  oiV;  then  he  was 
beheaded.  Tlie  tongue  was  torn  out,  and  nailed 
to  a  post,  some  say  while  he  w,as  yet  alive ;  and  liis 
wi-itings  buraed  in  the  market-place  along  with  his 
body. 

The  Jesuits  boast  that  they  succeeded  in  convert- 
ing Drabik  before  his  death,  but  the  real  state  of  the 
case  is  given  in  a  recently  published  '  History  of  the 
Protestant  Church  in  Hungary:'  "  .A-fter  many  at- 
tempts had  been  made  in  vain  to  shake  the  old  man's 
faith,  at  length  tlie  Jesiut  Peter  Kubey  or  Kubmey 
succeeded  in  gaining  his  confidence  so  far,  that  in  a 
moment  of  weakness  he  yielded,  and  on  the  4th  of 
July  did  actually  join  the  Po|iish  Chm-cli.  What 
prevailed  with  him  seems  to  liave  been  tlie  promise 
of  liberty  ;  /«;  should  he.  set  mmplctchi  nl  lihaiij,  said 
the  Jesuit  pater,  and  should  have  a  conveyance  to  take, 
him  haek  to  hk  native  land  to  die  there  in  peace.  So 
soon  as  he  discovered  that  he  had  been  deceived,  the 
vile  deed  that  he  Imd  committed  stood  in  all  its  hor- 
ror before  him,  he  was  dee|ily  ashamed  of  liis  cow- 
ardice, and  (■xeUimed,  that  he  would  die  in  the  ftiith 
in  which  he  had  lived,  and  which  he  had  only  for  a 
few  moments  forsaken."  The  death  of  llieir  founder 
put  an  end  to  the  hopes  of  his  followers,  who  seem 


never  to  have  been  able  to  establish  themselves  as  ;■ 
separate  sect. 

DRACONARII,  soldiers  who  were  wont  to  ac- 
company the  Pope  in  his  public  functions. 

DRACONTL-V,  ckagon-temples  which  were  found 
in  Asia  Minor,  Epirus,  North-Africa,  Gaul,  ajid  Bri- 
tain. They  were  formed  of  immense  stones,  set 
upright  in  rows.  They  had  probably  a  reference  to 
the  deluge,  and  destructive  agents  under  the  form  of 
monster  serpents.  Hence  we  find  a  mjlh  prevailing 
in  many  countries  of  the  dragon  of  the  deluge  at- 
tacking the  ark,  and  in  Asia  a  dragon  attacking  the 
moon  has  by  many  tribes  been  regai-ded  as  the  cau.-e 
of  an  eclipse. 

DRAGON-WORSHIP.  The  word  translated 
dragon  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  is  Than,  or  as  it 
more  frequently  occurs  in  the  plural,  Thanim,  or 
Thanin.  It  is  diflerently  rendered  by  diilerent  writ- 
ers, sometimes  crocodiles,  at  other  times  whales,  and 
frequently  serpents  of  a  large  species.  The  crocodile 
was  woishijiped  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  which 
Diodorus  Siculus  accounts  for  by  remarking,  that  for 
fear  of  this  creature  their  enemies  dm'st  not  cross  the 
Nile  to  attack  them.  At  Tachonipso  in  particular, 
the  crocodiles,  called  in  the  Coptic  language  cliampsa?, 
were  served  with  religions  zeal  and  solemn  rites.  In 
some  parts  of  Egypt  their  Hesh  was  used  as  an  arti- 
cle of  food,  but  in  others  it  was  detested  as  the  em- 
blem of  Typhon  the  deity  of  evil.  .According  to 
Plutarch,  both  the  crocodile  and  the  hippopotamus 
are  symbols  of  the  wicked  and  mischievous  god. 
One  genealogy  traces  the  descent  of  Typhon  to  Tar- 
tarus and  Terra;  decorates  the  upper  part  of  his 
person  with  a  hundred  heads  like  those  of  a  serpent 
or  di-agon  ;  and  furnishes  him  with  a  mouth  and  eyes, 
from  which  dart  flames  of  devouring  fire.  Having 
staled  that  the  lurid  god  was  the  most  eminent  of 
those  giants  that  presumed  to  wage  war  against  hea- 
ven, Tooke  thus  proceeds :  "  Typlioeus,  or  Typhon, 
the  son  of  Jmio,  had  no  father.  So  vast  was  his 
magnitude,  that  he  touched  the  east  with  one  hand 
and  the  west  with  the  other,  and  the  heavens  with 
the  crown  of  his  head.  A  hundred  dragons'  heads 
grew  from  his  shoulders ;  his  body  was  covered  with 
feathers,  scales,  rugged  hair,  and  adders ;  from  the 
ends  of  his  fingers  snakes  issued,  and  his  two  feet 
had  the  shape  and  fold  of  a  seqient's  body;  his  eyes 
sparked  with  fire,  and  his  month  belched  out  fiames. 
He  was  at  last  overcome,  and  thrown  down — from 
heaven;  and  lest  he  should  rise  again,  the  wdiole 
island  of  Sicily  was  laid  upon  him." 

From  the  notion  which  prevailed  in  some  parts 
of  Egypt,  that  the  crocodile  represented  Typhon 
(which  see),  its  destruction  was  regarded  as  a  sacred 
duty.  In  the  Egyptian  mythology,  this  creature  was 
sacred  to  the  god"  Savak.  /Elian  informs  iis,  that  in 
))laces  where  crocodiles  were  worshipped,  their  mini 
bers  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  not  safe 
for  any  one  to  wash  his  feet  or  draw  water  at 
the  river;  and  no  one   could  walk  near  the  edge  of 
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the  stream  either  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Ombos,  Coptos, 
or  Arsinoe,  without  extreme  caution.  From  the 
j^reat  veneration  in  which  tlie  crocodile  was  held 
at  Arsinof!,  it  was  formerly  called  Crocodilopolis. 
Strabo  says,  that  one  which  was  regarded  as  peculiarly 
sacred  was  ke|it  at  that  town,  in  a  lake  set  apart  for 
the  purpose,  and  so  tame  was  the  creature,  that  it 
allowed  itsidf  to  be  touched  by  the  priests.  It  was 
fed  with  bread,  moat,  and  wine,  which  were  brought 
by  straiigv^rs  who  came  to  see  it. 

Sir  John  Gardner  Wilkinson  states  that,  among 
the  Egyptians,   "The   crocodile   was   supposed   by 
some  to  be  an  emblem  of  the  sun  ;  and  Clemens  tells 
us  the  sun  was  sometimes  placed  in  a  boat,  at  others 
on  a  crocodile.     On  the  subject  of  the  crocodile  M. 
Pauw  makes  a  very  judicious  remark,  'that  on  his 
examining  the  topography  of  Egypt,  he   observed 
Coptos,  Arsinoii,  and  Crocodilo|jolis  (Athribis),  the 
towns  most  remarkable  for  the  adoration  of  croco- 
diles, to  be  all  situated  on  canals  at  some  distance 
from  the  Nile.     Thus  by  the  least  negligence  in  al- 
lowing the  ditches  to   be  iilled  up,  those  animals, 
from  being  incapable  of  going  far  on  dry  land,  coidd 
never  have  arrived  at  the  very  places  wdiere  they 
were  considered  as  the  symbols  of  pure  water.     For, 
as  we  learn  from  .Elian,  and  more  i)articularly  from 
a  passage  in  Eusebius,  the  crocoilile  signified  water 
tit  for  drinking  and  irrigating  the  lands.     As  long  as 
their  worship  was  in  vogue,  the   government   felt 
assured   that   the  superstitious   would    not  neglect 
to  repair   the  canals  with  the   greatest   exactness.' 
Thus    was    their    object  gained    by   this   religious 
artilice.     Herodotus  speaks  of  a  method  of  catch- 
ing the   crocodile  with   a    hook  to  which  a  piece 
of  pork  was  attached  as  a  bait ;  but  I  ought  not  to 
omit   another  mode  practised  at  the  present   day. 
They  fasten  a  dog  upon  a  log  of  wood,  to  the  middle 
of  which  is  tied  a  rope  of  sufficient  length,  protected 
by  iron  wire,  or  other  substance,  to  prevent  its  be- 
ing bitten  through;  and  having  put  this  into  the 
stream,  or  on  a  sand-bank  at  the  edge  of  the  water, 
tliey  lie  concealed  near  the  spot,  and  await  the  arri- 
val of  the  crocodile.     As  soon  as  it  has  swallowed 
the  dog,  they  pull  the  rope,  which  brings  the  stick 
across  the  animal's  throat.     It  endeavours  to  plunge 
into  deep  water,  but  is  soon  fatigued  by  its  exertions, 
and  is  drawit  ashore  ;  when,  receiving  several  blows 
on  the  head  with  long  poles  and  hatchets,  it  is  easily 
killed.     It  is  now  seldom  eaten,  the  flesh  being  bad  ; 
but  its  hide  is  used,  especially  by  the  Ethiopians,  for 
shields   and  other  purposes:  the  glands   are   taken 
from  beneath  the  arm  or  fore  leg,  for  the  musk  they 
contain  ;  and  some  parts  are  occasionally  dried  and 
used  as  philters.     In  former  times  it  seems  rather  to 
liave  been  eaten  as  ai  mark  of  hatred  to  the  Evil  Be- 
ing, of  whom  it  was  the  emblem,  than  as  an  article  of 
food." 

In  the  New  Testament,  Satan  is  termed.  Rev.  xii.  9, 
the  dragon,  and  in  the  Old  Testament  it  is  the  symbol 
of  a  king,  that  is  an  enemy.    Among  some  ancient  na- 


tions the  dragon  was  an  emblem  of  industry.  Thus  the 
Athenians  represented  Minerva,  the  goddess  of  wi.<i- 
dom,  as  always  attended  by  a  dragon.  A  iiainted  or 
sculptured  dragon  was  often  placed  at  the  gates  o( 
their  temples,  and  of  those  jilaccs  wliere  they  were 
wont  to  receive  the  anj:\vcrs  of  their  gods.  These 
nmnstrous  creatures  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
fabulous  legends  of  China  and  Japan.  They  speak 
of  a  dragon  which  resides  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
Tlic  Japanese  tell  us  of  a  dragon  which  had  its  abode 
iri  a  certain  lake,  and  destroyed  a  monstrous  serpent 
that  frightened  the  inhabitants  of  the  countrv.  A 
temple  was  erected  in  honour  of  this  animal,  which 
had  been  so  great  a  benefactor  of  the  people.  The 
Chinese  and  Japanese,  and  even  the  Mohammedans 
in  Arabia  and  Persia,  frequently  paint  in  front  of 
their  bouses,  and  over  their  doors,  dragons'  heads, 
with  wide  open  mouths,  large  teeth  and  fiery  eyes, 
to  prevent  the  peace  of  their  families  from  being  dis- 
turbed by  the  envious,  or  tlio.se  who  wish  to  do  them 
barm. 

In  the  cosmogony  of  various  heathen  nations,  a 
monstrous  dragon  plays  an  active  jiart,  descending 
from  lieaN'en  witli  its  immense  form,  its  eyes  flashing 
liglitning,  and  its  wings  flapping  with  the  noise  of 
thunder.  This  mighty  creature  touches  the  ocean, 
and  straightway  the  earth  rises  from  beneath  its  wa- 
ters, and  takes  its  jilace  as  a  solid  mass,  distinct  from 
the  fluid  heap.  It  is  thus  that  various  tribes  of 
North  American  Indians  account  for  the  origin  oi 
tlie  world.  The  Chinese  and  the  Kalmuck  Tartars 
allege  that  the  thunder  arises  from  a  dragon  which 
flies  in  the  air.  Comets  have  been  called  dragon- 
stars,  and  the  representation  of  a  dragon  has  formed 
the  ensign  of  many  nations.  Harold,  the  last  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  monarchs,  fell  lighting  between  dragon 
standards  ;  and  the  Norman  sovereigns  used  a  stand- 
ard of  this  kind  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

If  the  dragon  be  understood  to  be  a  snake,  even 
in  that  sense  we  can  speak  of  Dragon- Worsliip.  An 
animal  of  this  kind  is  well  known  to  be  venerated 
in  Ciitcli,  in  Hindostan,  and  in  the  eastern  provinces 
of  I'crsia.  In  Western  Africa  both  crocodiles  and 
snakes  are  held  in  veneration,  the  crocodile  being 
accounted  sacred  on  the  Gold  Coast,  and  a  certain 
kind  of  snake  on  the  Slave  Coast.     See  Si:i!ri-;NT- 

WoltSHIP. 

DRAWIUIS  (Linen),  a  part  of  the  ofl'icial  dress 
of  tlie  Jewish  high-priest,  as  described  iiiExod.  xxviii. 
and  Lev.  viii.  They  were  bound  about  the  loins 
with  strings,  and  reached  down  to  the  knees.  See 
IIigii-Pkiest. 

DREAMS  (DiviN.\TU)N  nv).  See  Divination, 
Oneikom.^ncy. 

DRINK-OFFERINGS,  an  appointed  part  of  the 
ancient  ritual  law  of  the  Hebrews.  These  ofVerings 
always  consisted  of  wine,  .and  were  never  performed 
alone,  but  always  accompanied  other  sacrifices. 
Kurnt-oflcrings  and  peace-offerings  had  mcat-olVer 
ings  and  drink-offerings  combined  with  them.     Sin 
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offerings,  liowever,  liad  no  siicli  accompaniment.  In 
every  sacritice  in  which  a  Ijiilloclc  was  slain,  tlie 
quantity  of  the  dnnlc-offering  was  half  a  hin  of  wine  ; 
for  a  ram,  the  third  part  of  a  hin  ;  for  a  lamb  or  kid, 
the  fourtli  part  of  a  liin.  Tiie  wine  was  not  minified, 
lor  any  of  it  thrown  into  the  fire  as  the  meat-otter- 
ing was,  but  it  was  poured  out  like  the  blood  of  the 
sacrifice,  at  the  bottom  of  the  altar.  See  Offkwngs, 
Sackific'Ks. 

DROPS  (Ff.stival  of  the),  a  festival  observed 
by  the  Copts,  or  original  inhabitants  of  Egvpt,  on  the 
12th  day  of  June  yearly,  because  on  that  day  the 
drops  of  dew  fall  which  are  believed  to  lead  to  the 
rise  of  the  Nile.  These  drops  the  natives  believe  to 
be  the  mercies  and  blessings  sent  from  heaven.  As 
soon  as  this  dew  is  fallen,  the  water  begins  to  be 
corrupt,  and  assumes  a  greenish  colour,  which  in- 
creases more  and  more  till  the  river  ajipcars  as  a  lake 
covered  aU  over  witli  moss.  This  colour  is  to  be  seen 
not  only  in  its  grent  channel,  but  also  in  all  the  ponds 
and  branches  that  come  from  it ;  only  the  cisterns 
keep  the  water  piu-e.  Some  years  this  green  colour 
continues  about  twenty  days,  and  sometimes  more, 
but  never  above  forty.  At  this  time  the  Egyptians 
suffer  much,  because  the  water  is  corrupt,  tasteless, 
and  unwholesome,  and  good  water  is  very  rare.  As 
soon  as  the  gi-een  colour  is  gone,  the  river  Nile  be- 
comes red  and  very  muddy.  The  Copts  were  wont 
to  call  the  drops  of  dew  the  benediction  of  beavon, 
and  believed  that  the  Almighty  sent  down  Michael 
the  archangel  to  infuse  these  sacred  di-ops  into  tlie 
Nile,  that  it  might  begin  to  rise,  and  at  length  irri- 
gate and  fertilize  their  country. 

Sir  John  Gardner  Wilkinson  tells  us  that  "  the 
deity,  or  presiding  genius  of  the  river,  was  propitiated 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians  by  suitable  oblations,  both 
dui'ing  the  inundation,  and  about  the  period  when  it 
was  expected ;  and  Seneca  tells  us  that  on  a  par- 
ticular fete,  the  priests  threw  presents  and  offerings 
of  gold  into  the  river  near  Philse,  at  a  place  called 
the  veins  of  the  Nile,  when  they  first  perceived  tlie 
rise  of  the  inundation.  Indeed  we  may  reasonably 
suppose  that  the  grand  and  wonderful  spectacle  of 
the  ininidation  excited  in  tliem  feelings  of  the  deep- 
est awe  for  the  Divine  power  to  wliich  they  were  in- 
debted for  so  great  a  blessing." 

One  of  the  principal  festivals  of  the  Egyptians  in 
ancient  times,  according  to  Ileliodorus,  was  the  NiLO.v 
(which  see),  or  invocation  of  the  blessings  of  the  in- 
undation, ofi"crcd  to  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  Nile. 
Vansleb  says,  that  on  the  first  night  of  the  drops,  "  a 
cadi  (judge)  and  tlie  oldest  person  of  the  towni  repairlo 
church,  carrying  with  theui  a  small  line  with  einht 
knots  in  it  at  the  distance  of  an  inch  from  one  another. 
At  the  end  of  tliis  line  is  fastened  a  leaden  plummet, 
which  is  let  down  the  nu)uth  of  the  well  in  the  presence 
of  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  till  it  touch  the  surface 
of  the  water,  after  which  they  lock  up  the  well,  and 
put  their  signet  upon  it.  remaining  in  the  clnu-ch  till 
next  morning,  in   order  to  discover  how  high  the 


water  has  risen  in  the  course  of  tlie  night.  As  soon 
as  it  is  daybreak  they  take  olV  tlie  seal,  open  the 
well,  and  discover  by  the  number  of  knots  which  are 
wet  how  many  fathoms  the  Nile  would,  rise  that 
year  above  sixteen,  reckoning  a  fathom  for  every 
knot."  The  same  traveller  add.s,  "  The  ilohamnie- 
dans,  though  professed  enemies  of  tlie  Copts,  obserN  e 
upon  the  same  occasion  several  customs  at  this  dav 
which  bear  a  near  affinity  with  those  of  tlie  Copts  at 
the  time  wlieii  their  priests  measnrcd  the  Nile.  Tlils 
ceremony  is  never  performed  but  at  vespers,  that  is 
to  say,  at  tliree  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Such  as 
midertake  this  office  must  be  cadi  or  judges,  which, 
amongst  the  Jlohammedans,  is  an  ecclesiastical  func- 
tion. Before  they  enter  upon  it  they  must  be  puri- 
fied, and  must  have  finished  their  evening  pravers 
or  vespers,  which  bear  some  relation  to  the  mas6 
amongst  the  Copts." 

Tiie  practice  is  still  observed  annuidlv  in  Egypt, 
of  holding  a  festival  on  the  opening  of  the  Kalidgi, 
or  cutting  down  tlie  embankment  of  the  canal  at 
Cairo,  in  order  to  admit  the  waters  of  the  Nile  when 
they  have  reached  a  certain  height,  which  is  ascer- 
tained by  an  instrument  adapted  for  the  purpose, 
called  a  Nilometer,  or  measurer  of  the  Nile.  This 
is  placed  between  Gizeh  and  Cairo,  on  the  point  of 
an  island  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  consi-sts  of  a 
round  tower  with  an  apartment  having  a  cistern  in 
the  middle  of  it.  which  is  lined  with  marble.  The 
bottom  of  the  cistern  reaches  to  the  bottom  of  the 
river,  and  there  is  a  large  opening  by  which  tlie 
water  of  tli.e  Nile  is  admitted  into  the  cistern.  Tlie 
rise  of  the  water  is  indicated  by  an  octagonal  col- 
umn of  blue  and  white  marble,  on  which  are  marked 
twenty  cubits  of  twenty-two  inches  each.  The  two 
lowermost  of  these  have  no  subdivisions ;  but  e.ach 
of  the  rest  is  divided  into  twenty-four  ]iarts  called 
digits ;  and  the  whole  height  of  the  pillar  is  thirtv- 
six  feet  eight  inclies.  When  the  river  has  attained 
its  proper  height,  all  the  canals  are  opened,  and  the 
whole  country  is  laid  under  water.  Tlie  utmost  im- 
portance is  attached  by  the  inhabitants  to  the  rise  of 
the  Nile,  Egypt  being  wholly  dependent  fin-  its  fer- 
tility upon  tliat  noble  river,  and  accordingly,  when 
the  medium  height  has  been  reached,  and  the  canals 
are  thrown  open,  sounds  of  festive  rejoicing  are  heard 
on  all  sides,  intcrmiugled  with  music,  songs,  and 
cries  of  "  Allah  illah  Allah."  A  general  festival  is 
held  at  this  lime,  during  wliicli  the  pcojile  indulge  in 
all  kinds  of  amusement  and  hilarity.  Joy  is  pictured 
on  every  countenance,  and  hajipiuess  reigns  in  every 
house.  Each  man  congratulates  his  neighbour  that 
tlie  river-god  is  jiouring  forth  productiveness  and 
plenty  over  the  land.  ' 

DROTTES,  tlie  priests  of  Teutonic  heathenism  in 
ancient  Germany  and  Britain.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  they  had  some  analogy  with  the  Celtic  Druids, 
though  Caesar  declares  that  mi  such  jiersons  were 
found  among  the  Germans,  liishop  Percy  sjvys, 
that  although  the  Teutonic  nations  had  priests,  they 
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bore  no  more  resemblance  to  the  DruiJs  than  the 
pontiri's  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  or  of  any  other 
Pagan  people.  It  is  related  that  in  a  celebrated 
temple  of  Odin,  there  were  twelve  superior  Drottcs, 
who  presided  over  all  ecclesiastical  affairs,,  and  gov- 
erned tlie  other  priests;  and  one  was  called  the  chief 
priest  of  Northumberland.  Their  office  was  confined 
to  certain  families,  and  was  hereditary  in  its  trans- 
mission ;  but  they  appear  to  have  been  iixi  inferior 
both  in  wealth  and  power  to  the  Druids.  They  en- 
joyed peculiar  privileges  in  virtue  of  their  sacred 
calling ;  being  exempted  from  war,  prohibited  from 
appearing  in  arms,  and  even  from  mounting  a  horse. 
The  Teutonic  Pagans  had  also  an  order  of  priestesses 
who  served  in  tlie  temples  of  their  female  deities ; 
and  Friga,  their  cluef  goddess,  was  attended  by  kings' 
daughters,  and  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  of  nobihty. 
Some  of  these  consecrated  females  were  consulted  as 
infallible  oracles,  and  held  in  the  greatest  veneration, 
as  if  in  fact  they  iiad  tliemselves  been  divinities. 

DliUID.S,  the  priests  of  the  most  ancient  religion 
of  Great  Britain.  Druidism  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  one  of  tlie  primitive  forms  of  religion, 
tlie  people  among  whom  it  prevailed,  the  Gauls, 
Britons,  and  other  Celtic  nations,  being  descended 
from  Gomer,  the  son  of  Japhet,  and  grandson  of 
Noah.  So  completely  perverted  did  the  true  religion 
become,  as  it  passed  by  tradition  throughout  a  long 
course  of  ages,  that  when  we  are  first  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  religion  of  the  Druids,  it  is  presented  to 
us  as  an  absurd  and  cruel  superstition.  The  original 
seat  of  the  system  appears  to  have  been  liritain,  for 
wlien  Julius  C;esar  invaded  this  country,  B.  C.  56,  we 
find  him  stating  that  "such  of  the  Gauls  as  were  de- 
sirous of  being  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  princi- 
ples of  their  religion,  usually  took  a  journey  into 
Britain  for  that  purpose." 

The  priests  of  tlie  Pagan  religion  to  which  C;tsar 
refers,  received  collectively  the  name  of  Druids,  an 
appellation  to  which  numerous  derivations  have  been 
assigned.  Some  have  deduced  it  from  the  Teutonic 
Druthiw,  a  servant  of  Truth,  others  from  the  Welsh 
Dar-Gwydd,  a  supeiior  priest,  while  a  still  more 
numerous  class  of  writers  trace  it  to  t!ie  Greek  word 
driis,  an  oak,  that  tree  occupying  a  conspicuous  place 
in  their  religious  ceremonies.  Tlie  Druidical  priests 
appear  to  have  exercised  great  intlucnce  both  in  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  atTairs.  Thus  Cajsar  informs  ns, 
that  two  classes  of  men  were  held  in  the  highest 
veneration ;  Druids  and  nobles.  ''  No  sacred  i-ite," 
says  Diodorus  Siculus,  "was  ever  performed  without 
a  Druid ;  by  them,  as  being  the  favourites  of  the 
gods,  and  depositories  of  their  counsels,  the  people 
ofiered  all  their  sacrifices,  thanksgivings,  and  prayers, 
and  were  perfectly  submissive  and  obedient  to  their 
comraaiuis.  Nay,  so .  great  was  the  veneration  in 
wliich  they  were  held,  that  when  two  hostile  armies, 
inflamed  with  warlike  ra.ge,  with  swords  drawn  and 
spears  extended,  were  on  the  point  of  engaging  in 
battle,   at   their    intervention    they   sheathed   their 


swords  and  became  calm  and  peacefid."  In  these 
early  times  the  privileges  and  inununities  of  this  sacred 
class  were  many  and  valuable.  Their  [)crsons  were 
sacred  and  inviolable;  they  were  exempted  from  all 
taxes,  and  they  were  free  from  liability  to  serve  in 
war.  The  estimation  In  which  both  the  men  and 
their  privileges  were  held,  tended  greatly  to  increase 
their  numbers.  Nobles,  and  even  princes,  eagcriv 
sought  admission  into  the  priestly  order,  and  the 
more  numerous  the  Druids  were,  the  people  super 
stitionsly  imagined  the  country  would  be  the  more 
prosperous  and  wealthy. 

The  whole  Druidical  priesthood  was  divided  into 
different  -ranks,  which  were  distinguished  from  one 
another  by  their  peculiar  dress,  and  over  the  entire 
.society  were  plated  the  Aucii-Dki'IDS  (which  see), 
of  whom  there  were  two  In  Britain,  the  one  residing 
in  the  isle  of  Anglesca,  and  the  other  in  the  isle  of 
Man.  The  office  of  the  priesthood  was  hereditary, 
passing  from  father  to  son,  but  the  Arch-Druids  were 
elected  from  the  most  eminent  of  the  priestly  order 
by  a  plurality  of  votes.  Such  was  the  anxiety  lo 
obtain  this  exalted  and  influential  dignity,  and  so 
keen  was  the  contention  among  rival  candidates,  that, 
as  C:csar  informs  us,  the  election  of  an  Arch-Druid 
sometimes  occasioned  a  civil  war. 

A  considerable  dili'erence  of  opinion  exists  among 
antiquaries  as  to  the  precise  number  of  orders  into 
which  Druids  were  divided.  The  mo.«t  usual  divi- 
sion is  int<i  Bards,  Eubages,  Vates,  and  Druids  pro- 
perly so  called.  The  Bards  were  tlie  progenitors  of 
the  heroic,  historical  and  genealogical  poets  of  Gaul, 
Germany,  and  Britain.  The  Triades,  which  were 
generally  regarded  as  genuine  remains  of  the  Drindi- 
cal  ages,  declare  the  duties  of  the  Bards  to  be,  "  to 
reform  morals  and  customs,  to  secure  peace,  and  to 
celebrate  the  praises  of  a  1  that  is  good  and  excel- 
lent." Their  office  was  in  no  sense  ecclesiastical, 
their  simple  vocation  being  to  sing  to  the  lyre  or 
harp,  the  actions  of  illustrious  men,  ami  there  is  no 
evidence  that  they  ever  introduced  into  their  poems 
the  slightest  allusion  to  religious  subjects.  Yet  such 
was  the  influence  which  the  Muses  exercised  over  the 
people  of  that  barbarous  age,  that  the  power  which 
they  wielded  over  the  public  mind  can  scarcely  lie 
exaggerated.  The  second  order  of  the  ministers  of 
religion,  who  are  termed  the  Euhagea,  ai"e  frequently 
confounded  by  antiquarian  writers  with  the  Vatai, 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  they  were  the  men  of 
science  such  as  then  existed,  little  Letter  than  jug- 
glers and  sorcerers,  who  drew  after  them  crowds  of 
wondering,  awe-struck  followers,  by  their  8u])crior 
knowledge  of  the  powers  of  nature.  The  Vutes  were 
regarded  by  the  Celtic  nations  as  sacred  persons,  and 
were  generally  called  Fahls  or  prophets.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  this  class  is  rightly  reckoned  an  (iruer 
of  priests,  since  they  were  employed  in  olVeriug  sac- 
ritlce.s,  as  well  as  in  composing  hynms  in  hdnuur  of 
the  gods,  which  they  sang  at  the  sacred  solemnities 
to  the  nuisic  of  their  harps.     In  the  Vates  was  torn 
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billed  the  threefold  character  of  musician,  poet,  aiul 
propliet,  and  tliey  sang  their  poetical  vaticinations 
to  a  superstitions  people,  who  believed  them  to  be 
divinely  inspired. 

The  Druids,  however,  were  strictly  and  properly 
the  mmisters  of  religion  who  professed  to  instruct 
the  people  in  divine  things,  and  presided  in  the  sacred 
ceremonies  which  belonged  to  their  peculiar  faith. 
With  their  sacred  were  also  combined  important  secu- 
lar duties,  for  while  they  educated  the  young  in  reli- 
gious truth,  they  interpreted  the  laws,  and  officiated 
as  judges  both  in  civil  and  in  criminal  matters.  Tlieir 
mode  of  living  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Henry  : 
"  Many  of  the  Druids  seem  to  have  lived  a  kind  of 
collegiate  or  monastic  life,  united  together  in  fra- 
ternities, as  llarcellinus  expresses  it.  The  service  of 
each  temple  required  a  considerable  number  of  them, 
and  all  these  lived  together  near  the  temple  wliere 
they  served.  The  Arch-dniid  of  Britain  is  thought 
to  have  had  bis  ordinary  residence  in  the  isle  of 
Anglescv,  where  he  lived  in  great  splendour  and 
raagnilicence  for  those  times,  suiTounded  by  a  gi-eat 
number  of  the  most  eminent  persons  of  his  order. 
In  this  isle,  it  is  pretended,  the  vestiges  of  the  Arch- 
druid's  palaces,  and  of  the  houses  of  the  other  Druids, 
who  attended  him,  are  still  visible.  But  not  a  few 
of  the  Druids  led  a  more  secular  and  public  way  of 
life,  in  the  courts  of  princes  and  families  of  great 
men,  to  perform  the  duties  of  their  function.  For  no 
sacred  rite  or  act  of  religion  could  be  performed  with- 
out a  Druid,  either  in  temples  or  in  private  bouses. 
Nor  does  it  seem  improbable,  that  some  of  these 
ancient  priests  retired  from  the  world,  and  from  the 
societies  of  their  brethren,  and  lived  as  hermits,  in 
order  to  acquire  a  greater  reputation  of  sanctity.  In 
the  most  unfrequented  places  of  some  of  the  Western 
Islands  of  Scotland,  there  are  still  remaining  the  foun- 
dations of  small  circular  houses,  capable  of  containing 
only  one  person,  which  are  called  by  the  people  of  tlie 
country  Druids'  houses.  None  of  these  ways  of  life 
seem  to  be  very  suitable  to  a  married  state,  and  it  is 
therefore  probable  that  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
Druids  lived  in  celibacy,  and  were  waited  upon  by  a 
set  of  female  devotees."  The  females  here  referred 
to  formed  .another  order  of  priesthood  called  Druid- 
ESSKS  (which  see). 

Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  the  ancient  British  Druids 
received  ample  support  from  the  people  among  whom 
they  laboured.  lu  many  cases  they  ])ossessed  lands 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  temples,  and  the  oft'er- 
ings  which  the  worshippers  presented  to  the  gods 
fell  to  the  share  of  the  priests.  Besides  the  emolu- 
ments which  m.ay  have  accrued  to  them  from  tlie 
discharge  of  their  ni.anifold  duties,  both  sacred  and 
secular,  certain  annual  dues  were  exacted  from  every 
family  by  the  priests  of  that  temple  witliin  whose  dis- 
trict the  family  dwelt.  To  refuse  payment  of  these 
dues  was  to  incur  excommunication.  A  tradition 
exists,  which  is  mentioned  Ijy  severjil  writers,  that  the 
Druidiea!  priesthood  were  accustomed  to  adopt  a  mo.st 


ert'ectual  mode  of  securing  payment  of  their  yearlv 
dues.  Every  family  was  bound,  under  pain  of  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  censures,  to  extingui-sh  everv 
fire  in  their  dwelling  on  tlie  evening  of  the  last  day  of 
October,  the  day  of  the  annual  payment;  and  on  the 
following  day,  being  the  first  of  November,  thev 
were  obliged  to  attend  at  the  temple  and  receive 
from  the  altar  a  portion  of  the  sacred  lire  wherewith 
to  rekindle  the  tires  of  their  houses.  By  this  inge- 
nious contri\ance  every  family  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  making  payment  of  their  dues,  otherwise  thev 
were  deprived  of  the  use  of  fire  at  the  api)roach  of 
winter,  when  it  was  most  needed.  Nor  were  neigh- 
bouring families  allowed  to  lend  their  friendly  inter- 
position on  such  occasions,  if  thev  would  nut  them- 
selves incur  the  awful  sentence  of  excommunication, 
which  shut  them  out  not  only  from  the  privileges  of 
the  church,  but  from  tlie  society  of  their  fellows,  and 
from  all  the  benetits  of  law  and  justice. 

The  Druidical  priests  could  only  attain  the  high- 
est dignity  of  their  office  b}-  passing  through  six 
different  gradations,  each  of  them  distinguished  by  a 
peculiar  costume.  The  first  or  plainest  dress  was 
entirely  destitute  of  ornament,  and  could  only  be 
known  from  that  of  the  laity  by  its  shape,  colour, 
and  cassock  -girdle.  Tlie  second  rank  of  priests  wore 
a  sash  passing  from  the  right  shoulder  across  the 
body  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  garment.  The  third 
and  fourth  ranks,  which  seem  scarcely  to  have  been 
distinguishable  from  each  other,  wore  a  kind  of  broad 
scarf  reaching  round  the  neck,  and  banging  loose 
down  the  front  without  a  girdle,  and  crossed  with 
horizontal  stripes.  The  fifth  rank  wore  a  large  sash 
suspended  over  the  right  .shoulder  across  the  bodv, 
the  back  and  front  being  joined  together.  The 
highest  rank  or  .\rcb- Druids  were  completely  covered 
with  a  long  mantle  and  flowing  robes,  while  they 
wore  on  their  heads  an  oaken  crown,  and  carried  a 
sceptre  in  their  hands.  All  the  six  orders,  when 
engaged  in  religious  ceremonies,  were  dressed  in 
white,  and  wore  an  oaken  wreath.  The  younger 
Druids  had  no  beards,  and  were  decorated  with  col 
lars,  bracelets,  and  armlets  of  brass;  while  the  older 
men  among  them  had  a  venerable  appearance,  hav- 
ing long  beards,  their  necks  decorated  with  gold 
chains,  and  round  their  neck  a  garment  enchased  with, 
gold. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Druids  were  of  a  twofold 
character,  secret  .and  public.  The  secret  or  esoteric 
doctrines  were  reserved  exclusively  for  the  initiated, 
who  were  bound  by  a  solemn  oath  to  keep  them  con- 
cealed from  all  men,  and  had  themselves  been  taught 
a  knowledge  of  them  in  caves  of  the  earth  and  the 
recesses  of  forests.  The  exoteric  or  public  doc- 
trines were  freely  expounded  to  the  people  gener- 
ally. The  following  interesting  and  .accurate  sketch 
of  the  Druidical  Theology  is  given  by  Mr.  Thomson. 
in  bis  'Illustrations  of  British  History:'  "It  has 
been  supposed  tliat  the  principal  secret  of  Druidism 
was  the  great   doctrine  of   one  God,  the   Creator 
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and  Governor  of  the  universe,  whicli  was  in  reality 
retaincd  by  tliem  long  after  tlie  commencement  of 
tlieir  idolatries  :  and  is  also  one  of  those  tenets 
wliicli  the  Brahmans  of  India — who  are  often  assimi- 
lated to  the  Britisli  Druids — vow  to  keep  sacred. 
Cpesai-  states  only,  that  the  Druids  taught  many 
things  concerning  the  power  and  prerogatives  of  the 
immortal  gods ;  but  it  has  also  been  believed  that 
they  recounted  to  their  disciples  a  great  part  of  the 
Mosaioal  history  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  the 
formation  and  fall  of  man,  the  revolt  and  expulsion 
of  the  angels,  the  deluge,  and  the  final  destruction  of 
the  universe  by  tire.  Their  principal  public  doctrine 
appears  to  have  been  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
whicli  was  taught  to  the  common  people  to  excite 
that  bravely  and  contemjit  of  death  evinced  hv  all 
the  ancient  nations  ;  and  the  Triad  containing  it  bids 
them  remember  '  To  act  bravely  in  war ;  that  souls 
are  innnortal ;  and  there  is  another  life  after  death.' 
Hut  even  this  divine  principle  is  frequently  viewed 
only  as  a  system  of  transmigration  ;  though  it  has  also 
been  asserted,  that  such  a  change  with  the  Druids 
related  solely  to  other  human  bodies  of  the  same 
sex,  whence  the  arms,  &c.  which  were  valued  in  life 
were  also  deposited  in  the  tomb.  It  has  likewise 
been  imagined,  that  tlieir  doctrine  of  immortality  was 
represented  under  the  metaplior  of  the  soul  passing 
into  another  body,  only  as  being  more  easily  com- 
prehended ;  and  that  the  Druids  themselves  held  the 
belief  of  a  distinct  future  state,  in  a  kind  of  Elysian 
fields,  called  Flath-Inm's,  or  the  island  of  the  brave 
and  virtnous,  to  whicli  the  soul  immediately  ascended ; 
and  in  a  place  of  darkness,  named  Ifnrin,  or  the  isle 
of  the  cold  land,  infested  with  hurtful  animals,  where 
serpents  hissed  and  stung,  lions  roared,  and  wolves 
devoured.  The  Druids  and  their  followers,  also, 
both  ill  Gaul  and  Britain,  exemplified  their  assurance 
of  a  future  existence,  by  going  fearlessly  to  battle  to 
encourage  the  armies ;  leaving  the  settlement  of 
their  accounts  until  they  met  in  another  world  ;  cast- 
ing letters  on  the  funeral  piles  of  their  friends  to  be 
read  in  the  next  life ;  burying  the  accounts  of  the 
departed,  and  lending  money  to  be  repaid  there;  and 
by  voluntarily  embracing  death  at  the  immolation  of 
some  esteemed  person,  to  enjoy  their  society  in  an 
eternal  state.  The  writings  of  the  bards  contain 
their  dark  and  uncertain  notions  of  moral  virtue,  and 
the  retributions  of  a  future  existence.  Man  is  placed, 
according  to  their  doctrine,  in  the  circle  of  courses, 
good  and  evil  being  set  before  him  for  his  selection ; 
and  up(m  his  making  choice  of  the  former,  death 
transmits  him  from  the  earth  into  the  circle  of  feli- 
city. If,  however,  he  become  vicious,  death  returns 
him  into  the  circle  of  courses,  wdierein  he  is  made  to 
do  iienance  in  the  body  of  an  animal,  and  then  per- 
mitted to  reassume  his  human  form.  'I'he  length 
and  repetition  of  this  probation,  is  dctennined  by  the 
vice  or  virtue  of  the  individual;  but  after  a  certain 
number  of  transmigrations,  his  ofiences  were  sup- 
posed to  be  expiated,  his  passions  subdued,  and  his 


spirit  dismissed  to  the  circle  of  felioitv.  Such  is  a 
summary  of  the  comjdex  Theological  Triades ;  and 
only  one  more  of  the  Druidical  doctrines  deserves  to 
be  mentioned,  which  has  been  preserved  in  its  ori- 
ginal form  by  Diogenes  Laertius:  it  simply  com- 
mands, '  To  worship  the  gods  ;  to  do  no  evil ;  and  to 
exercise  fortitude.'  The  jirinciples  of  this  theological 
system  having  increased  these  hymns  to  about  20,000 
verses,  their  study  frequently  occupied  twenty  years  ; 
and  they  were  preserved  only  in  the  memories  of  the 
Druids  and  their  diseiples,  since  it  was  held  unlawful 
to  commit  them  to  writing.  When  they  were  taught 
to  the  nation,  they  were  di^Iivered  t'rom  little  emi- 
nences, of  which  many  are  yet  remaining,  tliough 
their  signitication  was  never  given,  excepting  with 
the  greatest  reserve ;  but  the  Druidical  students 
were  instructed  in  the  most  private  manner,  in  ca- 
verns or  recesses  of  thick  forests,  that  their  lessons 
might  not  be  overheard.  Even  after  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity,  something  of  this  plan  of  in- 
struction w,as  still  followed;  since  a  collection  of  its 
doctrines  was  formed  in  the  Druid  measure,  adapted 
for  Bardic  recitation,  and  entitled  the  Triades  of 
Paul. 

"  The  purer  parts  of  the  Druidical  theology  arc 
considcrabl)'  more  ancient  than  the  introduction  of 
those  numerous  false  deities  with  which  it  was  cor 
rupted  in  its  late  ages :  since  some  of  its  professors 
interdicted  the  worship  of  idols,  or  any  other  form 
intended  to  reiu-esent  the  Godhead.  These  were 
probably  the  followers  of  the  first  Druids,  and  those 
who  fixed  upon  the  Sun.  as  the  great  reviver  of  Na- 
ture, and  the  chief  emblem  of  Iliin  who  is  the  life  of 
all  things.  The  later  Druids  were  probably  tliose 
who  united  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of  an  animal 
in  an  image,  to  express  the  several  perlcctions  of 
the  Deity,  since  it  was  contrary  to  the  priiici|iles  of 
the  Celtic  religion  to  represent  Gods  in  the  human 
form.  Such  were  iirobably  the  elligics  alluded  to  by 
Gildas,  when  he  notices  '  the  mon.strous  idols  of  our 
country,  almost  surpassing  in  number  the  very  devil- 
ish devices  of  Egypt,  of  the  which  we  behold  as  yet 
some,  both  within  and  without  the  walls  of  their  for- 
saken temples,  now  mouldering  away,  with  deformed 
portraitures,  and  terrible  countenances,  after  the  ac- 
customed manner.'  It  has  been  argued  that  idolatry 
was  not  introduced  in  Britain  until  after  the  invasion 
of  the  Romans ;  but  subsequent  to  tlmt  event,  the 
British  deities  were  princiiially  the  same  as  those  of 
Rome  and  Greece,  adored  under  Celtic  names.  The 
Supreme  Being  was  worshipped  under  the  fonn  of 
an  oak,  and  called  Il.tsus,  or  .Mighty.  In  their  re- 
presentation of  this  Divinity,  the  Druids,  with  the 
consent  of  the  whole  order  and  neighbourhood,  fixed 
upon  the  most  beautiful  tree  they  could  discover,  and 
having  cut  ofi'  its  side  branches,  they  joined  two  of 
them  to  the  highest  part  of  the  trunk,  so  that  they 
extended  like  the  arms  of  a  man.  Near  this  transverse 
piece  was  inscribed  the  word  Tliau,  for  the  name  ol 
God;  whilst  upon  the  right  arm  wiis  written  Ha-sus 
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on  tlis  left  rScleims,  aiu],  on  tlie  centre  of  the  trunk, 
Tliaranis.  Towards  the  (Icoline  of  Druidism,  how- 
ever, when  a  belief  in  the  unity  of  God  was  lost  in 
Polytheism,  Hiesiis  is  sometimes  said  to  have  been 
identified  with  Mars,  who  presided  o\'er  wars  and 
armies,  though  it  is  also  beheved  tliat  he  was  adored 
under  another  name,  in  the  form  of  a  naked  sword. 
To  him  were  presented  all  the  spoils  of  battle  ;  and 
if,  says  Csesar,  'they  prove  victorious,  they  oS'er  up 
all  the  cattle  taken,  and  set  apart  the  rest  of  the 
plunder  in  a  place  appointed  for  that  purpose  :  and 
it  is  common  in  many  provinces  to  see  these  monu- 
ments of  offerings  piled  up  in  consecrated  places. 
Nay,  it  rarely  happens  that  any  one  shows  so  great 
a  disregard  of  religion,  as  either  to  conceal  the  plun- 
der, or  pillage  the  public  oblations ;  .and  the  severe.st 
punishments  are  inflicted  upon  such  offenders.'  Tlie 
divine  attribute  of  universal  paternity,  furnished 
another  Druidical  Deity,  adored  under  the  name  of 
Teutates,  composed  of  the  British  words  Deu-Tatt, 
or  God  the  Father.  He  was  at  length  transformed 
into  the  .Sovereign  of  the  infernal  world,  and  consi- 
dered as  Dis,  or  Pluto,  with  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans ;  though  some  suppose  him  to  have  been  adored 
as  Mercury.  Nor  did  the  Britons  omit  to  worship 
the  heavenly  bodies,  since  they  had  many,  temples 
erected  to  tlie  Sun,  which  was  known  under  the 
names  of  Bel,  Belinus,  Belatucardus,  Apollo,  Gran- 
nius,  &c.,  expressive  of  its  properties.  The  adora- 
tions paid  to  the  iloon  appear  to  have  been  equally 
,  great;  and  the  temples  dedicated  to  it  were  generally 
near  and  similar  to  the  former.  With  these  principal 
splendours  of  the  skies,  the  Britons  also  worshipped 
the  Thunder,  under  the  name  of  Taranis,  but  a  great 
number  of  the  Gods  of  Great  Britain  were  doilica- 
tions  of  men,  who  had  been  victorious  princes,  wise 
legislators,  or  inventors  of  useful  arts.  They  were, 
in  general,  the  very  same  as  those  adored  ijy  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  it  is  oven  probable  that 
they  were  of  greater  antiquity  in  Gaul  and  Britain  ; 
since  they  were  Celtes  by  birth,  princes  of  Celtic 
tribes,  and  were  originally  known  by  names  signifi- 
cant in  the  Celtic  language.  Added  to  which,  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  discovered  a  great  propensity  to 
adopt  the  deities  of  other  nations,  whilst  the  more 
barbarous  people  were  tenacious  of  the  faith  and 
customs  of  their  ancestors.  One  of  the  greatest  of 
these  demi-gods  was  Saturn,  the  lirst  of  the  Titan 
race,  whose  name  signilics  Martial,  or  Warlike.  The 
original  name  of  Jupiter  is  Jow,  a  Celtic  word,  mean- 
ing Young,  beciiuse  he  was  the  youngest  son  of  Sa- 
turn, whom  he  dethroned;  whilst  liis  elder  brothers, 
Nei>tunc  .and  Pluto,  acted  only  as  subordinate  princes 
in  liis  empire.  The  Romans  afterwards  extended  his 
name  by  the  addition  of  Filter,  Father.  Mercury  was 
adore<l  in  Britain  under  the  form  of  a  cube,  and  C^sar 
calls  him  'the  chief  deity  with  the  Gauls,  of  whom 
they  have  many  images,  accounting  him  the  invcntcu' 
of  all  .arts,  their  guide  and  conductor  in  their  journeys, 
and  the  patron  of  merchandise  ami  gain  '    lie  was  the 


favourite  son  of  Jupiter  by  Maia,  and  received  from 
his  father  the  government  of  the  West  of  Europe, 
where  he  procured  his  Celtic  name,  composed  of  the 
words  Merc,  merchandise,  and  HV,  a  man.  There 
were  also  many  other  imaginary  deitii-s,  anciently 
adored  in  Britain,  and  also  female  divinities;  these 
were  Andraste,  supposed  to  have  been  Venus  or 
Diana;  Minerva,  Ceres,  Porserpine,  &c.  It  has  also 
been  believed,  that  the  British  worshipped  .the  ser- 
jient  and  the  bull ;  and  that  there  was  scarcely  a 
river,  lake,  mountain,  or  wood,  which  was  not  sup- 
posed to  have  some  genii  residing  within  it,  in 
honour  of  whom  treasures  were  presented,  and  gold, 
food,  and  garments,  cast  into  the  waters." 

The  places  of  worship  among  the  Druids  of  an- 
cient Britain  were  dense  groves  of  oak,  wliich  were 
found  in  great  numbers  throughout  ditierent  pai'ts  of 
the  country.  A  Druidical  temple  consisted  of  a 
spacious  circular  area  in  the  midst  of  one  of  these 
shady  thickets,  which,  thougli  surrounded  with  oak- 
trees,  was  open  at  the  top.  Within  the  area  stood 
a  single  and  sometimes  a  double  line  of  large  stones 
erected  perpendicularly,  and  occasionally  crossed  by 
aline  of  horizontal  stones  forming  a  circle  above; 
there  were  also  several  erections  of  rude  stones,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  dedicated  to  particular  deities. 
The  Druidical  altar,  which  was  also  contained  within 
the  enclosure,  was  sometimes  made  of  turf  or  a  large 
flat  rock,  for  receiving  an  extensive  burnt-ofi'ering, 
and  sometimes  oid)'  a  pile  of  stones  raised  in  the 
centre  of  the  area. 

Much  obKcurity  hangs  over  the  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Druidical  worship.  One  of  their  favourite 
sacred  customs  was,  what  is  called  the  Deasuil 
(which  see),  which  was  probably  connected  with  the 
worship  of  the  Sun.  On  this  peculiar  cei'emony, 
Dr.  Lindsay  Alexander  remarks  in  his  small  treatise 
on  lona,  "  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  at- 
tached much  importance  to  the  ceremony  of  going 
thiice  round  their  sacred  circle  from  east  to  west, 
following  the  course  of  the  Sun,  by  which  it  is  sup- 
posed that  they  intended  to  express  their  entire  con- 
formity to  the  will  and  order  of  tlie  Supreme  Being.and 
their  desire  that  all  might  go  well  with  them  according 
to  that  order."  The  same  intelligent  writer  remarks, 
as  an  instance  of  the  tenacity  with  which  ancient 
religious  rites  are  kept  up  among  a  people,  "  that  even 
to  the  present  day  certain  movements  are  considered 
of  good  omen  only  when  they  follow  the  course  ol 
the  sun  ;  and  that  in  some  of  the  remote  |>arts  of  the 
countiy,  the  practice  is  still  retained  of  seeking  good 
fortune  by  going  thrice  round  some  supposed  sacred 
object  from  east  to  west."  .\nother  rite  punctually 
observed  was  the  cutting  of  the  Misi.ktoe  which 
was  solenmly  performed  on  the  10th  of  March,  or 
the  commencement  of  the  year.  The  sixth  day  of 
the  moon,  .and  the  new  and  full  changes  of  tlie 
same  planet,  were  also  considered  by  the  Druids 
as  sacred  seasons.  There  were  two  fesiivals  cele- 
brated   with    sacred    lires,    namely,   on    the    lirst   af 
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May   and  the    first    of    Novembei-.      (See     Fiur.- 

WOKSIIII'). 

The  religious  assemblies  of  the  Druids  were  at- 
tended by  both  men  and  women,  and  so  rigidly  was 
silence  enforced  daring  sacred  service,  that   those 
who  were  found  talking  were   thrice  admonished, 
then  exposed  by  a  small  piece  being  cut  from  their 
robes,  and  ultimately  proceeded  agauist  with  the  ut- 
most severity.     Casaar  tells  us,  that  to  be  prohibited 
from  coming  to  the  public  sacrifices  was  the  greatest 
punishment  known  to  the  Gauls.     Animals  were  of- 
fered to  the  gods,  and  especially  white  bulls.    There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  Druids  were  also  ad- 
dicted to  the  cruel  and  barbarous  practice  of  ofl'ering 
human  sacrifices.    "  Sometimes,"  says  Mr.  Tliomson, 
"  these  victims  were  destroyed  by  arrows,  and  cruci- 
fied in  the  sacred  groves ;  and  at  others  they  were 
despatched  in  a  more  extensive  way  of  slaughter,  by 
an  immense  statue  of  straw,  or  twisted  osiers,  which 
was  filled  entirely  with  wocjd,  cattle,  and  human  be- 
ings, which  were  indiscriminately  consumed  in  one 
entire  burnt-otTering.     The  victims  are  said  to  have 
been  brought  into  the  temples  naked,  and  stained 
with  the  juice  of  herbs;  and  such  sacrifices  were 
even  publicly  established,  though  on  extraordinary 
occasions  they  were  sometimes  anticipated  for  the 
purpose  of  divination.      'They  take   a  man,'  says 
Diodoriis  Siculus,  '  who  is  to  be  sacrificed,  and  kill 
him  with  one  stroke  of  a  sword  above  the  diaphragm  ; 
and  by  observing  the  posture  in  which  he  falls,  his 
diflerent  convulsions,  and  the  direction  in  which  the 
blood  flows  from  his  body,  they  form  their  predic- 
tions, according  to  certain  rules  which  have  been  loft 
them  by   their   ancestors.'     The  fragments  of  the 
sacrifice,  or  feast,  as  some  ha\-e  supposed  it,  were 
consumed  by  the  last  fire  upon  the  altar ;  which  was 
tlien   consecrated   anew   by   strewing    it   with   oak 
leaves.     It  is  only  candid  to  state,  however,  that 
tliese  human  sacrifices  have  not  only  been  denied, 
but  it  lias  been  supposed  that  they  were  seldom  even 
of  the  animal  kind,  arid  then  only  of  the  more  hurt- 
ful, such  as  the  boar.     The  Gaelic  language  is  said 
to  contaui  no  traces  of  such  ceremonies;  and  the 
word  expressive  of  sacrifice  actually  means  '  the  of- 
fering of  the  Cake.' " 

If  the  charge  made  against  the  Druids  of  sacrific- 
ing human  victims  be  in  reality  well-founded,  they 
were  not  alone  in  the  practice  of  such  superstitious 
barbarities,  it  being  established  beyond  all  doubt 
that  the  Egyptians,  Carthaginians,  and  Phanncians, 
were  guilty'of  the  same  crime.  So  closely  indeed 
does  the  Druidical  approach  to  the  Phcenician  wor- 
ship, that  some  writers  have  alleged  them  to  be 
actually  identical.  The  points  of  resemblance,  how- 
ever, are  too  remote  to  entitle  us  to  draw  such  a 
conclusion. 

For  ages   Druidlsm   reigned   with    unquestioned 

supremacy  both  In  Britain  and  Gaul.     Tlie  Koman 

invasion,  however,   of  the   former  country  gave  the 

first  blow  to  the   system,  Augustus  C.-esar  having 
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issued  a  warning  to  the  Koman  citizens  against  the 
practice  of  any  of  its  rites.  Tiberius  banished  such 
ceremonies  from  Rome  and  the  adjoining  provinces, 
while  Claudius  destroyed  the  Druids  in  Gaul.  A 
[lersecution  about  the  same  time  arose  agauist  tlieni  in 
Britain,  compelling  numbers  to  seek  refuge  in  the  isle 
of  jVnglesey.  Suetonius  Panlinus,  governor  of  Bri- 
tain under  Nero,  cut  down  the  sacred  groves  of  the 
Druids,  destroyed  their  temples,  ovcrtlu'ew  their 
altars,  and  burned  many  of  the  priests.  Successive 
seasons  of  persecution  rapidly  diminished  the  vota- 
ries of  the  Druidical  superstition.  But  traces  of  the 
system  seem  to  have  remained  in  Britain  until  A.  D. 
177,  when  king  Lucius  embraced  Christianity.  ICven 
for  a  century  after  that  period,  the  worship  of  tlie 
Druids  was  still  practised  in  the  island  of  Jlona. 
Gradually,  however,  this  idolatrous  system  disap- 
peared as  Christianity  made  iis  way  throughout  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  before  tlie  zealous  exertions 
of  Columba  and  the  CuLDi:t:s  (^which  see),  the  bar- 
barous rites  and  superstitions  of  the  Druids  passed 
utterly  and  for  ever  away. 

DRUIDESSES,  priestesses  of  the  ancient  Pagan 
Britons.     The  name   was   usually   apjilied   to   the 
wives  of  the  Druids,  some  of  whom  devoted  them- 
selves almost  exclusively  to  religious  duties.     "  The 
most  sacred  and  important  rank,  however,"  to  use 
the  language  of  Mr.  Richard  Thomson,  wliose  anti- 
quarian knowledge  was  of  the  most  extensive  and 
accurate  kind,  "  was  composed  of  such  as  were  vowed 
to  perpetual  virginity,  and  resided  together  in  se- 
questered sisterhoods.     About  A.  D.  45,  these  ves 
lals  were  nine  in  number,  tlieir  dwelling  being  an 
island  inhabited  by  the  Corisoptii,  situated  in  the 
British  Sea,  on  the  coast  of  the  Osismii ;  which  place 
is  now  supposed  to  be  the  Isle  de  Sein,  about  four 
leagues  from  Finisterre  on  the  coast  of  Bretagne, 
since  it  was  anciently  named  Sena,  and  its  inhabit- 
ants   Seharien   or   Seitce,    venerable   women.      Their 
principal  characteristic  was  divination,  but  they  also 
jirofessed  the  working  of  miracles,  prophecy,  curing 
the  most  inveterate  diseases,  raising  of  storms,  and 
converting  themselves  into  all   kinds   of  animals; 
though  they  disclosed  nyuc  of  their  predictions  but 
to  mariners,  and  such  as  visited  their  island  jnirpose- 
ly  to  consult  their  oracle.     They  had  white  hair,  and 
like  the  Druids,  tlieir  habit  on  certain  public  occa- 
sions was  a  white  tunic  and  linen  cloak  witli  clasps, 
a  broad  girdle  of  brass-work,  their  feet  uncovered, 
and  a  magic  staft'  in  their  hands.     'When  Suetonius 
Paulinus  in  A.  D.  Gl,  invaded  the  Isle  of  Anglesey, 
which  was  then  the  residence  of  the  Arch-Druid,  his 
army  was  struck  with  consternation  at  finding  a  con- 
deralile  number  of  these  Druidesses,  in  fuiirral  habits 
with  disordered  hair,  can-ying  torches,  and  running  up 
and  down  the  ranks  of  tlie  British  army,  imprecating 
the  wrath  of  heaven  upon  the  invaders  of  their  coun- 
try.    Their  sacrificial  duties  towards  captives,  how- 
ever,  were   still   more   ferocious;    since  tliey    first 
rushed  upon  them  with  drawn  swords,  and  having 
H  K 
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cut  tliein  down,  drac;.'cd  tliem  to  a  capacious  labrum, 
or  cistern,  on  wliicli  stood  the  officiating  Dniidess, 
who  phinged  a  long  knife  into  eacli  of  tlie  victims. 
The  bodies  were  then  opened  and  examined  by  her 
assistants,  who,  from  the  appearance  of  the  entrails, 
pronounced  their  divinations,  which  were  immedi- 
ately communicated  to  tlie  army  or  the  council. 
Every  year  it  was  their  custont  to  unroof  their  tem- 
ple, and,  by  their  united  labours,  to  recover  it  again 
before  sun-set ;  during  which  ceremony,  if  any  one 
lost  or  dropped  her  biu'then,  she  was  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  rest,  and  her  limbs  carried  round  the  sacred 
place  in  Bacchanalian  procession." 

DRUM  (Sacred),  an  instrument  of  magical  in- 
cantation formerly  in  use  among  the  native  Lapland- 
ers. It  was  made  of  the  body  or  trunk  of  a  pine  or 
hollow  birch-tree,  which  could  be  found  only  in  par- 
ticular spots,  and  every  part  of  which,  both  trimk 
and  branches,  had  the  remarkable  peculiarity  of  be- 
ing inrtected  naturally  from  the  right  to  the  left.  The 
drum  was  constructed  of  one  entire  piece  of  wood, 
hollowed  out  in  tlie  middle.  The  upper  part,  which 
was  Hat,  was  covered  with  skin,  and  the  lower  part, 
which  was  convex,  was  so  constructed,  that,  at'ter  they 
made  two  long  openings  in  it,  the  solid  wood  between 
served  as  a  handle.  The  rims  which  kept  the  skin 
tight  in  a  kind  of  circular  form,  were  not  absolutely 
round,  but  rather  oval.  Upon  this  skin  thus  stretched 
on  the  liead  of  the  drum,  tlie  Laplanders  painted 
various  figures  in  red,  which  seemed  to  be  of  a  some- 
what hieroglyphical  cliaraeter.  These  drums  were 
not  all  made  of  the  same  pattern.  In  order  to  ren- 
der them  complete  and  adapted  for  magical  purposes, 
there  was  appemled  to  them  a  large  copper  ring,  to 
which  they  fastened  several  others  of  a  smaller  size. 
These  rings,  also,  varied  in  construction,  sometimes 
consisting  of  a  very  thick  plate  of  copper,  with  a 
square  hole  in  the  middle,  and  with  small  brass 
chains,  which  hung  down  insteail  of  rings,  and  met 
togetlier  in  a  circle ;  at  other  times  consisting  of  a 
brass  ring,  with  a  sniaP  round  plate  of  brass  sus- 
pended to  it  by  several  small  chains.  The  hammer 
with  which  the  drum  was  beaten  was  made  from  the 
horn  of  a  rein-deer. 

The  sacred  drum  was  held  in  extraordinary  vener- 
ation by  the  Laplanders  in  former  times,  thougli  such 
an  instrument  is  no  longer  in  use.  By  it  they  dis- 
covered secrets,  cured  diseases,  and  performed  many 
wonderful  deeds.  Its  efficacy  was  with  tliem  cer- 
tain and  undoubted.  It  was  not,  however,  by  the 
noise  of  tlie  drum  when  beaten,  but  by  tlie  motion 
which  was  therc'by  caused  in  the  rings,  and  the  pe- 
culiar positions  which,  in  consequence  of  the  vibra- 
tion, the  rings  assumed,  that  they  professed  to  inter- 
pret the  secrets  of  futurity.  So  great  was  the 
importance  which  they  attachcil  to  the  drum,  that 
no  family  accounted  its  household  equiiiment  com- 
jilete  without  this  necessary  article  of  furniture,  and 
if  at  any  lime  the  family  changed  their  residence, 
tiie  drum  was  the  Last  thing  removed   from  the  pre- 


mises, and  was  only  conveyed  to  its  new  quarters 
after  the  whole  family  had  quitted  the  house.  Nor 
was  any  one  allowed  to  lay  his  hands  upon  the  sa 
cred  instrument  but  the  master  of  the  house  himself, 
and  in  cjirrying  it  away  to  his  new  abode,  he  must 
needs  select  the  most  private  and  unfrequented  roads, 
for  the  Laplanders  believ  ed  that  if  any  female,  whe- 
ther mai"ried  or  unmarried,  should  happen  witlda 
three  days  to  pass  along  the  same  road,  she  would 
either  die  upon  the  spot,  or  some  fatal  disaster  would 
befall  her,  unless  it  were  averted  by  the  gift,  on  her 
part,  of  a  brass  ring  presented  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  for  the  service  of  the  sacred  drum. 

In  his  magical  consultations  with  the  drum,  the 
Laplander  and  all  who  joined  him  assumed  a  kneeling 
posture,  which  they  regarded  as  only  decent  and  be- 
coming in  the  presence  of  the  sacred  utensil.  The 
orduiaiy  mode  in  which  they  used  this  venerated  arti- 
cle is  thus  described  by  Picart,  in  his  •  Religious  Cer- 
emonies of  all  Nations:'  "In  order  to  know,  for 
instance,  the  transactions  of  any  foreign  country,  one 
of  the  operators  beats  the  drum,  in  the  following 
manner :  '  He  first  lays  a  large  quantity  of  brass  rings 
linked  together,  with  .several  small  brass  chains,  upon 
that  particular  place  where  the  sun  is  delineated.  Then 
he  beats  the  drum,  in  such  a  manner  with  liis  horn 
hammer,  or  stick,  that  the  rings  are  put  in  mo- 
tion. Dui-ing  this  action,  he  sings  very  distinctly 
a  song,  which  in  the  language  of  Lapland  is  called 
Jonke,  and  all  the  natives  that  are  present,  both  men 
and  women,  add  their  respective  songs,  which  are 
distinguislied  by  the  name  of  Deuvra.  The  words 
which  they  utter  are  so  distinct,  that  they  nominate 
the  very  place  of  which  they  want  some  secret  intel- 
ligence. After  he  has  beat  the  drum  for  some  con- 
siderable time,  he  raises  it  to  his  head,  and  then 
drops  instantly  down  upon  the  ground,  like  one  fallen 
fast  asleep,  or  into  a  trance.  His  senses  are  all 
lost,  his  pulse  ceases  to  beat,  and  he  is,  in  short,  a 
dead  man  to  all  outward  appearance ;  from  whence 
it  has  been  thought  that  the  soul  of  the  magi- 
cian actually  abandoi.s  bis  body  for  a  time,  and, 
through  the  assistance  of  some  invisible  spirits,  is 
conveved  to  those  very  countries,  of  which  they 
want  such  intelligence  as  before-mentioned.  Whilst 
the  oJiQiating  Laplander  is  in  this  situation,  this 
state  of  insensibility,  he  is  notwithstanding,  we 
are  told,  in  such  extremity  of  pain,  that  the  sweat 
runs  down  his  face  and  all  over  his  body.  Mean- 
while the  whole  assembly  continue  singing,  till  he 
retums  from  his  reverie  to  his  perfect  senses.  For 
should  they  cease,  or  endeavour  to  awake  him  by 
the  least  touch  imaginable,  the  magician,  as  we  are 
further  told,  would  inevitably  die.  And,  in  all 
probability,  that  is  the  reason,  why  they  take  a 
more  than  ordinary  care  at  such  a  time,  to  pre\('iit 
flies,  or  insects  of  any  other  kind,  from  settling  near 
him.  When  he  is  perfectly  awake,  and  come  to  him- 
self, he  gives  a  full  account  of  the  information  he  has 
received,  and  answers  all   the  interrogatories  of  the 
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whole  asserably.'  The  duration  of  this  ecstatic  slum- 
ber is  very  uncertain  ;  but  it  never  lasts,  at  the  most, 
as  we  are  informe<l,  above  four  and  twenty  hours : 
the  conjuror,  however,  shoidd  he  recover  his  senses 
sooner  or  later,  always  produces  some  token  of  the 
tiling  or  country  inquired  after,  as  an  undeniable  tes- 
timony of  his  supernatural  aliilities." 

One  of  the  most  frequent  occasions  on  which  the 
drum  was  consulted  was  to  ascertain  the  nature  and 
seat  of  a  disease,  and  how  the  gods  miglit  be  must 
readil}' induced  to  effect  its  removal.  If  the  rings 
turned  from  tlie  left  to  the  right  when  the  drum  was 
beaten,  the  omen  was  regarded  as  favourable,  being 
in  accordance  with  the  sun's  course  in  the  heavens  ; 
but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  motion  of  the  rings  was 
from  right  to  left,  the  omen  was  looked  upon  as  un- 
favourable, and  portending  calamities  or  misfortunes 
of  one  kind  or  another.  Even  on  the  most  ordinary 
occasions,  the  Laplander  was  wont  to  consult  the 
drum,  were  it  only  to  ascertain  whether  the  day  was 
to  be  lucky  or  unlucky,  whether  the  chase  was  to  be 
successful  or  otherwise,  or  whether  the  journey  on 
which  he  was  about  to  start  was  to  be  prosperous  or 
disastrous.  The  superstitious  practices  which  we 
have  thus  sketched  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in 
Lapland,  having  disappeared  before  the  light  of  Chris- 
tianity and  advancing  civilization.     See  L.\PL.\xn- 

EllS  (liKLK.ION  OF). 

DKUZES,  a  heretical  Mohammedan  sect  which 
arose  about  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century, 
in  the  mountains  of  Syria.  They  are  chietiy  found 
in  the  districts  of  Lebanon,  north  of  the  Metawi- 
L.4n  (which  see),  and  south  of  the  JLiKOXlTES  (which 
see),  with  whom,  however,  to  a  certain  extent,  they 
have  become  commingled.  Dr.  Wilson  alleges  that 
they  are  also  to  be  found  in  considerable  numbers  in 
Wculi-et-Teim.  in  Jebel-Haur.'in,  and  m  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Damascus.  As  a  sect  they  are  descend- 
ed from  the  Carmathi.\ns  (which  see),  and  their 
origin  is  to  be  traced  to  the  propagation  of  the  ex- 
travagant doctrines  of  the  fanatical  Caliph  El-Hakim 
of  the  Fatimite  race.  This  tyrannical  ruler  was 
alarmed  by  an  insurrection  of  the  orthodox  Mussul- 
mans of  Egypt,  headed  by  an  obscure  water-carrier 
of  Cairo,  who  pretended  to  be  sprung  from  the  Om- 
miade  family.  After  a  long  and  severe  contest,  the 
impostor  was  conquered,  and  was  made  prisoner. 
The  caliph  devised  a  new  and  siniulai-  mode  of  put- 
tiiig  him  to  death  ;  he  ordered  him  to  be  bound  hand 
and  foot  to  a  camel,  and  led  through  the  streets  of 
Cairo,  while  an  ape,  trained  for  the  purpose,  beat  his 
head  with  a  stone  until  life  was  extinct.  From  this 
time  El-Hakim  became  a  bitter  persecutor  of  the 
orthodox  Mohammedans,  and  a  vigorous  opponent 
of  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad.  He  was  assisted  by  two 
Persian  disciples  equally  zealous  with  himself,  Ham- 
zah  and  Ed-Derazi,  from  the  latter  of  whom  comes  the 
name  J3eruz,  their  proper  Arabic  appellation,  whence 
the  term  Druzes  is  said  to  have  been  derived.  For 
a  long  time  considerable  obscurity   hung  over  the 


tenets  of  this  sinirular  sect,  but  of  late  years  tolera- 
bly correct  information  has  been  obtained  Ironi 
several  authors,  who  have  made  careful  invest  iga- 
th'U$  into  this  somewhat  mysterious  subject.  De 
Sacy,  in  his  '  Expose  de  la  Religion  des  Druzes,' 
gives  the  following  sunnnary  of  this  singular  sect : 
"To  acknowledge  only  one  God,  without  seeking  to 
penetrate  the  nature  of  his  being  and  of  his  attributes  ; 
to  confess  that  he  can  neither  be  comprehended  hv 
the  senses,  nor  defined  by  words  ;  to  believe  that  the 
Divinity  has  shown  itself  to  men  at  different  epochs, 
under  a  humaji  form,  without  participating  in  any  of 
the  weaknesses  and  imperfections  of  hnmaiiitv  ;  that 
it  has  shown  itself  at  last,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  fifth  age  of  the  Hejira,  under  tlie  figure  of  Hakim 
Biamr-AUah ;  that  that  was  the  last  of  his  manifes- 
tations, afterwhich  there  is  none  other  to  bo  expected; 
that  Hakim  disappeared  in  the  year  411  of  the  He- 
jira, to  try  the  faith  of  his  servants,  to  give  room  for 
the  apostacy  of  hviiocrites,  and  of  those  \flio  liad 
only  embraced  the  true  religion  from  the  hope  of 
worldly  rewards  ;  that  in  a  short  time  he  would  a]i- 
pear  again,  full  of  glory  and  of  majesty,  to  triumph 
over  all  his  enemies,  to  extend  his  empire  over  all 
the  earth,  and  to  make  his  faithful  worshippers  hapjiy 
for  ever;  to  believe  that  L'niversal  Intelligence  is 
the  first  of  God's  creatures,  the  only  direct  |ircduc- 
tion  of  his  omnipotence  ;  that  it  has  apjieared  upon 
the  earth  at  the  epoch  of  each  of  the  manifestations 
of  the  Divinity,  and  has  linally  appeared  since  the 
time  of  Hakim  under  the  figin-e  of  Hamza,  son  of 
Ahmed  ;  that  it  is  by  his  miuistrj-  that  all  the  other 
creatures  have  been  produced;  that  Hamza  only 
possesses  the  knowledge  of  all  truth,  that  he  is  the 
prime  minister  of  the  true  religion,  and  that  he  com- 
rannicates,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  other  minis- 
ters and  with  the  faithlul,  but  in  different  proportions, 
the  knowledge  and  the  grace  which  lie  receives 
directly  from  the  Divinity,  and  of  which  he  is  the 
.sole  channel ;  that  he  only  has  immediate  access  to 
God,  and  acts  as  a  mediator  to  the  other  worship- 
]iers  of  the  Sujirenie  Being ;  acknowledging  that 
Hamza  is  he  to  v,  horn  Hakim  will  confide  lus  sword, 
to  make  his  religion  triumiih,  to  conquer  all  his 
rivals,  and  to  di^tribute  rewards  and  pmiishnients 
according  to  the  merits  of  each  one ;  to  know  the 
other  ministers  of  religion,  and  the  rank  which  be- 
longs to  each  of  ihem  ;  to  give  to  each  the  obedience 
and  the  submiss-ion  which  is  their  dne;  to  confess 
that  every  soul  las  been  created  by  the  Universal 
Intelligence;  that  the  number  of  men  is  always  the 
same,  and  that  sfuls  pass  successively  into  ditVerent 
bodies  ;  that  they  are  raised  by  their  attachment  to 
truth  to  a  siqierior  degree  of  excellence,  or  are  de- 
graded by  neglecting  or  giving  uji  religious  medita- 
tion ;  to  practi.-e  the  seven  commandments  which 
the  religion  of  Hamza  imposes  upon  its  followers, 
and  which  principally  exacts  from  them  the  obser- 
vance of  truth,  charity  towards  their  brethren,  tlio 
renunciation  of  their  former  religion,  the  most  entire 
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resignation  and  submission  to  the  will  of  God;  to 
confess  that  all  preceding  religions  have  only  been 
types  more  or  less  perfect  of  true  religion,  that  all 
their  ceremonial  observances  are  only  allegories, 
and  that  tl\e  manifestation  of  true  religion  requires 
the  abrogation  of  every  other  creed.  Such  is  the 
abridgment  of  the  religious  system  taught  m  the 
books  of  the  Druzes,  of  which  Hamza  is  the  author, 
and  whose  followers  are  called  Unitarians." 

Jlohammed  ben  Islimael  Ed-Derazin  was  an  ar- 
dent apostle  of  the  fanatic  Hakim,  who,  in  addition 
to  his  other  absurdities,  had  actually  claimed  to  be 
regarded  as  a  divinity.      This   impious   i)retensinn 
was  supported   by  Ed-Derazin,  who  asserted  that 
Hakim  was  aii  incarnation  of  the  invisible  Imam. 
Hamza  was  the  most  active  missionary  of  the  new 
creed;  he  declared  th.at  Mohammed  knew  nothing 
but  the  literal  interpretation  of  what  was  revealed, 
while  El  Hakim  was  acquainted  with  the  allegorical 
sense,  which  was  perfect  and  true  wisdom.     The 
principal  points  in  which  the  Druzes  differ  from  the 
other  Mohammedan   sects,  are  the  authority  they 
attribute  to  El  Hakim,  and  their  reverence  for  a 
charter  of  faith  which  he  is  said  to  have  bequeathed 
to  his  followers.     This  charter  was  found  suspended 
in  one  of  the  mosques  after  the  death  of  El  Hakim, 
and  it  is  held  in  greater  veneration  among  the  Druzes 
than  the  Koran.     It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  though 
this  singular  people  profess  to  be  Mohannnedans, 
and  to  believe  in  the  Koran,  so  far  are  they  I'rom 
reverencing  Mohammed  as  a  prophet,  that  they  never 
pronounce  his  name  without  cursing  his  memory. 
"  We  are  those,"  say  they,  "  who  have  been  put  in 
possession  of  the  faith,  after  the  religion  of  Moham- 
med, the  son  of  Abdallah :  may  the  malediction  of 
the  Lord  be  upon  him."     Tliey  are  partial  to  the 
name  of  Unitarians,  asserting  that  they  alone  rightly 
understand  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Unity.     In 
regard  to  El  Hakim,  whom  they  chiefly  venerate, 
they  expect  his  return  in  a  short  time,  if  it  so  pleases 
hini,  and  that  he  will  reign  with  his  followers  upon 
the  earth  through  ages  of  ages,  when  those  who  now 
refuse  to  own  him  shall  be  subjected  to  his  sway, 
cast  into  chains,  compelled  to  pay  an  annual  tribute, 
and  forced  to  wear  distinctive  marks  upon  their  dress. 
I!y  the  zeal  of  Hamza,  the  new  d..ctrines  were  rapid- 
ly spread  in  Egypt,  I'alestine,  and  along  the  coast  of 
Syria,  but  in  consequence  of  the  persecution  raised 
against  them  by  the  orthodox  Mohammedans,  the 
Druzes  took  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Lebanon, 
whereon  the  range  of  the  Anti-Libanus  there  are 
found,  by  the  most  recent  accounts,  fully  '200,000  of 
them. 

The  religion  of  the  Druzes,  as  far  as  it  has  yet 
been  discovered,  is  a  sy.stem  of  Deism  mingled  with 
occasional  traces  of  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Mo- 
liammedanism.  They  practise  neither  circumcision, 
prayer,  nor  fasting;  they  drink  wine,  eat  swine's 
flesh,  and  marry  within  the  prohibited  degrees. 
Tliey  wear  a  white  turban  as  an  emblem  of  purity. 


All  the  ceremonies  of  their  religion  are  studiously 
enveloped  in  mystery;  their  mosques  are  isolated, 
built  usually  on  the  tops  of  hills,  and  none  but  the 
initiated  are  allowed  to  be  present  at  their  worship. 
In  their  sanctuaries  the  veiled  figure  of  a  calf  is  reU 
giously  kept,  which  they  regard  as  the  symbol  of 
the  invisible  Imam ;  this  is  rarely  uncovered,  and 
never  but  to  those  who  have  obtained  the  higher  de- 
gi-ees  in  the  faith.  The  initiated  are  boimd  to  main- 
tain tl'.e  most  inviolable  secrecy  in  relerence  to  reli- 
gious matters,  more  especially  as  to  their  master  El 
Hakim.  The  strict  rule  which  they  have  laid  down 
on  this  pohit  is,  that  "  whosoever  shall  betray  the 
least  of  those  secrets  shall  be  s'ain  without  mercy 
in  the  public  assembly  of  the  Druzes  as  an  apos- 
tate." 

The  ecclesiastical  aiTangements  of  the  Druzes  are 
brieflv  described  by  Xiebulir  in  his  'Travels  in  Ara- 
bia,' &c.     "  The  Druzes,"  he  says,  "  are  divided  into 
Akals,  that  is  to  say.  Ecclesiastics ;  and  Djahels  or 
Seculars.      The   Ecclesiastics   are   dependent   upon 
three  Akals,  who  are  Sheiks  among  them  ;  of  whom 
one  dwells  in  the  district  Arkub,  the  second  in  the 
district  Tsclnif  el  Heite,  and  the  third  in  the  district 
Hasbeia.     The  Akals  are  distinguished  from  the  Se- 
culars by  their  white  dress.     They  have  generally 
good  houses  on  the  hills;  and,  judging  by  those  few 
which  I  saw  on  the  road  from  Saide  to  Damascus,  it 
seems  to  me  that  they  have  not  chosen  the  worst 
situations.     On  Thursday  evening,  which  among  the 
Orientals  is  called  the  night  of  Friday,  they  assemble 
in  the  house  of  one  or  other  of  their  fraternity,  to 
perform  their  worship  and  pray  for  the  whole  nation : 
the  wives  of  Ecclesiastics  may  be  present,  but  they 
do  not  admit  Seculars,  not  even  a  Sheik  or  an  Emir. 
They  despise  all  employments  of  honour  in  the  world 
— but  perhaps  in  this  they  make  a  virtue  of  neces- 
sity— for,  on  the  return  of  Hakim,  they  hope  to  be 
kings,  viziers,  and  pachas.     They  do  not  marry  the 
daughters  of  Seculars;  and  they  even  carry  their 
aversion  to  the  property  of  the  great  so  far,  as  not 
to  eat  with  the  Sheiks  and  Emirs  of  their  own  na- 
tion.    Akals  eat   only  with  Akals;   and  with  the 
peasants  and  other  jioor  people,  who  they  are  certain 
earn  their  bread  by  labour."   Burckhardt  also  throws 
further  light  upon  the  subject  in  his  'Travels  in  Sy- 
ria.'    "  It  seems  to  be  a  maxim  with  them,"  he  tells 
us,  "to  adopt  the  religious  practices  of  the  country 
in  which  they  reside,  and  to  profess  the  creed  of  the 
strongest ;  hence,  they  all  profess  Islamism  in  Syria; 
and  even  those  who  have  been  baptized,  on  account 
of  their  alliance  with  the  Shchab  family,  still  prac- 
tise the  exterior  forms  of  the  Mohammcilan  faith. 
There  is  no  truth  in  the  assertion  that  the  Druzes  go 
one  day  to  the  mosqne,  and  the  next  to  the  church; 
they  all  profess  Islamism  :  and  whenever  they  mix 
witli  Mohammedans,  they  perform  the  rites  prescrib- 
ed  by   their   religion.     In   private,   liowever,   they 
break  the  fast  of  Kamadan,  curse  Moh.immed,  in- 
dulge in  wine,  and  eat  food  forbidden  by  the  Kcraiu 
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They  bear  an  inveterate  hatred  to  all  relicjions  ex- 
cept their  own,  but  more  iiarticiilarly  to  that  of  the 
Franks,  chiefly  in  conseqnence  of  a  tratlition  current 
among  them,  that  the  Euro])eans  will  one  dav  over- 
throw their  commonwealth." 

Dr.  Wilson,  in  his  '  Lands  of  the  Bible,'  gives  the 
substance  of  a  catechism  nsed  among  the  Drnzes  in 
the  education  of  the  young,  and  the  doctrines  which 
it  contains  are  in  complete  conformity  with  the  views 
whicii  we  have  given  of  their  system  of  religion — a 
system  which  simply  substitutes  El  Hakim  for  Mo- 
hammed, and  a  vague  unsatisfactory  Deism  for  all 
tliat  the  Koran  contains  of  Christianity. 

Before  closing  this  article,  we  may  notice  a  pecu- 
liarity of  dress  among  the  female  Drnzes,  mentioned 
by  various  travellers  in  Palestine.  Messrs.  Bonar 
and  M'Clieyne  thus  describe  it:  "In  the  streets  of 
Beyrout,  it  is  common  to  meet  Druse  women  wear- 
ing the  tantour  or  'horn'  of  silver,  with  the  white 
veil  thrown  over  it.  It  is  far  from  being  a  graceful 
ornament,  and  is  adopted  only  by  the  women  of  Le- 
banon. It  is  likely  that  this  fashion  was  borrowed 
originally  from  the  language  of  Scripture,  and  not 
that  any  such  fashion  existed  long  ago,  to  which 
Scripture  refers.  Probably  the  truth  in  regai-d  to 
this  custom,  is  the  same  as  in  regard  to  several  prac- 
tices in  use  among  the  Abyssinians ;  they  have 
grafted  customs  on  a  literal  application  of  Scripture 
expressions.  Such  passages  as  '  I  have  defiled  my 
horn  in  the  dust,'  may  have  suggested  tliis  singular 
head-dress  to  the  people  of  Lebanon.  The  horn  to 
which  the  words  of  Scripture  refer,  was  simply,  as 
among  the  Greeks,  the  horn  of  animals,  that  being 
their  principal  weapon  of  defence,  and  tlierefore  the 
natural  symbol  of  [jower." 

DKYADS  (Gr.  dnis,  an  oak),  infei-ior  female 
divinities  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Rom.ans, 
who  ]iresided  over  trees. 

DRYOPS,  a  king  of  the  Dryopes,  who  were 
named  from  him.  After  his  death  he  was  worship- 
ped by  the  Asin^ans  in  Messenia,  as  an  ancestral 
hero,  and  as  a  son  of  Apollo.  A  festival  was  ob- 
served in  honour  of  this  deity  every  second  year. 

DUALISM,  that  system  of  ductrine  which  main- 
tains that  there  are  two  essential,  self-subsisting,  in- 
dependent principles,  a  good  and  an  evil  principle. 
Evil  is  thus  put  beyond  tlie  Divine  control,  having 
an  independent  existence  out  of  God.  This  was  one 
of  the  fimdamental  principles  of  the  Gnostic  here- 
sies. They  were  essentially  dualistic.  They  endea- 
voured to  explain  the  present  state  of  things  in  a 
moral  point  of  view,  by  alleging  it  to  be  the  product 
of  two  opposite  principles,  the  result  of  the  commix- 
rure  of  two  hostile  kingdoms.  This  peculiar  notion 
characterized  the  Syrian  as  distinguished  from  the 
Aleximdrian  Gnosis,  and  was  evidently  bon-owed 
from  the  Parsic  or  ancient  Persian  system  of  Zo- 
roaster, which  maintained  Ahriman  and  his  king- 
dom to  be  equally  original  and  self-subsisting  with 
Ornmxd  and  his  kingdom.     (See  Abksta.)     This 


theory,  as  was  manifested  in  the  Maniclican  sect, 
assumed  the  existence  of  an  active,  turbulent  king- 
dom of  darkness,  which  was  constantly  making 
inroads  on  the  kingdom  of  light,  and  thus  mixing 
the  light  with  the  darkness,  or  the  evil  with  the 
good.  This  system  of  Dualism  was  found  also  among 
the  Platonists  in  the  hijle  or  substance  of  the  corpo- 
real world  as  opposed  to  the  mundane  soul  animating 
the  universe.  "  The  most  essential  diticrcnce."'  says 
IS'eander,  "between  the  Gnostic  systetns,  and  the  one 
which  is  best  suited  also  to  be  made  the  basis  of 
their  distribution,  is  that  which  ari.ses  from  their  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  divergence,  in  respect  to  what  con- 
stitutes the  peculiarity  of  the  Gno.stic  view  of  the 
universe,  from  the  purely  Christian  view.  It  is  the 
DuaUstic  element  carried  out  ; — by  virtue  of  whicli 
those  oppositions, — which  Christianity  exhibits  a.s 
conflicting  with  the  original  unity  in  creation,  :i« 
having  first  originated  in  the  fall  of  the  creature,  and 
only  to  be  removed  by  the  redemption, — the.se  oppo- 
sitions are  considered  as  original,  grounded  in  the 
very  principles  of  existence  ; — hence,  also,  as  being 
of  such  a  kind  that  they  coidd  not  be  overcome  by 
the  redemption  itself; — the  oppositions  between  a 
temporal,  eartlily,  and  a  higher,  invisible  order  of 
things  ;  between  the  natural,  the  purely  human,  and 
the  divine.  This  opposition,  so  appreliended.  must 
be  extended  moreover  to  the  relation  of  Christianity 
to  the  creation,  to  nature,  and  history.  Where  this 
opposition  generally  was  seized  in  its  most  sharp  and 
decided  form,  nothing  less  could  be  supposed  than 
an  absolute  opposition  also  between  Christianity  and 
the  creation — between  nature  and  history.  Chris- 
tianity must  make  its  appearance  as  an  altogether 
sudden  thing,  as  a  fragment  disconnected  from  every- 
thing else,  as  something  coming  in  wholly  without 
expectation.  According  to  tliis  view,  no  gradual 
development  of  the  Theocracy,  as  an  organically  con-_ 
nected.  whole,  could  be  admitted.  The  connection, 
also,  must  be  broken  between  Christianity  and  Ju- 
daism. -\nd  all  tliis  becomes  concentrated  in  the 
form  of  relation  in  which  the  Demiurge  was  con- 
ceived to  stand  to  the  Supreme,  perfect  God.  and  the 
world  of  Eons.  Everything  depends,  tlien.  on  the 
circumstance,  whether  an  absolute  o]iposition  was 
made  to  exist  here,  or  room  was  still  let't  for  some 
sort  of  mediation.  It  is  manifest,  how  deeply  this 
difierence  must  affect  everything  that  pertains  to 
the  province  of  morals  and  religion." 

Dualism  lay  at  the  foundation  of  tlie  system  of  the 
Basilidian'3  (wliich  see),  which  ascribed  the  mix- 
ture of  the  Divine  element  with  matter  to  an  en- 
croachment of  the  kingdom  of  darkness  on  the  king- 
dom of  light.  But  not  only  did  Dualism  prevail  in 
various  Gnostic  .systems,  it  also  occupies  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  principal  Oriental  systems  of  reli- 
gion. Thus  both  Budlia  and  Brahm  arc  represented 
as  under  the  necessity  of  passing  out  of  themselves 
into  manifestation.  Thus  springs  into  existence  the 
world  of  phenomena  or  appearances,  the  Maia  or 
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illusion.  Ill  man  the  spirit  or  soul  retiuns  back 
through  various  stages  into  the  piu-e  being  of  the 
Spirit,  the  Ninmiia  of  the  Budhists,  or  absorjition 
into  Bni/im  the  eternal  spirit,  the  supreme  felicity 
of  tlie  Brahmanists.  The  Manichean  dualism  was  an 
eWdcut  combination  of  the  Zuroastrian  and  the  Bud- 
Iiist  svstems. 

DUCHOBORTZI  (Slav.  Diic/i,  a  sjiirit,  and  hor- 
etz,  a  wrestler),  or  combatants  in  spirit,  a  sect  of  dis- 
senters fi-om  the  Russian  (Greek)  cliurch.  Tlie 
origin  of  this  sect  has  never  been  fidly  ascertained. 
They  themsehes  allege,  when  interrogated  on  the 
subject,  that  the  first  persons  who  held  their  princi- 
ples were  the  three  Hebi'ew  youths  mentioned  in  Dan. 
iii.,  who  were  cast  by  Nebuchadnezzar  into  a  burning 
fiery  funiace,  because  they  refused  to  worship  the 
idolatrous  image  which  the  king  set  up.  No  re- 
cords exist  as  to  the  history  of  the  Duchobortzi ; 
none,  at  least,  have  been  made  public.  The  late 
Count  Knisinski,  whose  knowledge  of  the  religions 
of  the  Slavonic  nations  was  very  extensive  and  mi- 
nute, was  of  opinion  that  they  are  a  cuntiuuatiun 
of  the  sect  of  the  Patarenes  (which  see),  who 
maintained  exactly  tlie  same  doctrine  about  the  fall 
of  the  soul  before  the  creation  of  the  world  as  the 
Duchobortzi  hold,  and  who  were  very  numerous  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  in  Servia,  Bosnia, 
and  Dahnatia,  but  of  whom  no  mention  is  made 
since  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Whe- 
ther this  conjecture  be  well  founded  or  not,  the 
Duchobortzi  were  only  discovered  towards  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century  in  diti'erent  parts  of  Russia. 
The  attention  of  the  government  was  particularly 
attracted  towards  them  by  the  conscientious  refu- 
sal of  the  members  of  the  sect  to  serve  in  the  anny. 
This  resolution,  tinnly  adhered  to,  drew  down  u]X)n 
them  the  persecution  of  tlie  civil  authorities  during 
the  reigiui  both  of  Catharine  and  Paul.  Complete 
toleration,  however,  was  atibrded  them  on  the  suc- 
cession of  Alexander  I.  to  the  throne  of  the  Czai-s, 
and  they  were  freely  permitted  to  form  settlements 
in  the  south  of  Russia  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mo- 
locluia,  where  Dr.  Henderson  foiuid  tliem  in  1822 
occupying  eight  \illages,  besides  an  island  called  the 
Isle  of  Wolves. 

The  most  distinct  account  of  the  faith  of  the 
Duchobortzi  is  contained  in  a  memorial  which,  in 
the  time  of  their  persecution  under  Catharine,  they 
presented  to  Kochowski,  governor  of  Ekaterinoslav. 
It  runs  thus :  "  God  is  onh-  one,  but  he  is  one  in 
the  Trinity.  This  holy  Trinity  is  an  inscrutable 
Being.  The  Fatlier  is  the  Light,  the  Son  is  the 
Life,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  Peace.  In  man  the 
Father  is  manifested  as  the  mcmoiy,  the  Son  as  the 
reason,  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  will.  The  human 
soul  IS  the  image  of  God ;  but  this  image  in  us  is 
nothing  else  than  the  memory,  the  reason,  and  the 
will.  The  soul  had  existed  before  the  creation  of 
the  visible  world.  The  soul  fell  before  the  creation 
nf  the  world,  together  with  many  spirits,  who  then 


I'ell  in  the  spiritual  world,  in  the  world  above  ;  there-  ' ' 
fore,  the  fall  of  Adam  and  E\ e,  which  is  desci'ibed  in 
the  Scripture,  must  not  be  taken  in  its  usual  sense  ; 
but  this  part  of  the  Scripture  is  an  image,  wherein  is 
represented,  firstly,  the  flill  of  the  human  soul  from  a 
state  of  exalted  purity  in  the  spiritual  world,  and 
before  it  came  into  the  world ;  secondly,  the  fall 
which  was  repeated  by  Adam,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  days  of  this  world,  and  which  is  adapted  to  our 
understanding ;  thirdly,  the  fall  which,  since  Adam, 
is  spiritually  and  carnally  repeated  by  all  of  us  men, 
and  which  will  be  repeated  till  the  destruction  of  the 
world.  Originally  the  fall  of  the  soul  was  brought 
about  by  its  contemjilating  itself,  and  beginning  to 
love  only  itself,  so  that  it  turned  away  from  the 
contemplation  and  love  of  God  ;  and  by  a  voluntary 
pride.  When  the  soul  was,  for  its  puni.shment. 
enclosed  in  the  prison  of  the  body,  it  fell  for  the  sec 
ond  time  in  the  iierson  of  Adam,  through  the  guilt 
of  the  seductive  serpent ;  that  is  to  say,  through 
the  evil  corrupted  will  of  the  flesh .  At  present,  the 
fall  of  all  of  us  is  caused  by  the  seduction  of  the 
same  serpent,  which  has  entered  into  us  through 
Adam,  through  the  use  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  «'.  e. 
through  the  pride  and  vair.-gloriousness  of  the  spirit, 
and  the  laseiviousness  of  the  flesh.  The  consequence 
of  the  first  fall  of  the  soul  in  the  world  above  was 
the  loss  of  the  divine  image,  and  its  imprisonment  in 
the  matter.  The  memory  of  man  was  weakened, 
and  he  forgot  what  he  had  fonnerly  been.  His  rea- 
son became  darkened,  and  his  will  corrupted.  It 
was  thus  that  Adam  appeared  in  this  world  with  a 
faint  recollection  of  the  fornjer  higher  world,  without 
a  clear  reason  and  just  will.  His  sin,  which  lay  in 
his  fall  repeated  on  the  earth,  does  not,  however,  de- 
scend to  his  posterity ;  but  every  one  sins,  and  is 
saved  for  himself.  Although  it  is  not  the  fall  of 
Adam,  but  the  wilfulness  of  each  individual,  which  is 
the  root  of  the  sin,  no  man  is,  howe\er,  exempt  from 
fall  and  sin,  because  every  one  who  conies  into  this 
world  had  already  formerly  fallen,  and  brings  with 
him  the  iiieliuation  to  a  new  fall.  After  the  fall  of 
the  soul  in  the  world  above,  God  created  for  it  this 
world,  and  precipitated  it.  accorduig  to  his  justice, 
from  the  world  of  spiritual  purity  into  this  world,  as 
into  a  prison,  for  the  punishment  of  sin  ;  and  now 
our  spirit,  imprisoned  in  this  world,  is  sinking  and 
burying  itself  in  this  cauldron  of  elements  which 
fennent  in  it.  On  the  other  side,  the  soul  is  let 
down  into  the  present  life  as  into  a  place  of  puritica- 
tiou,  in  order  that,  being  clothed  with  flesh,  and  fol- 
lowing its  own  reason  and  will,  it  should  be  grounded 
either  in  good  or  evil,  and  thus  either  obtain  tlie 
forgiveness  of  its  former  guilt,  or  become  subject  to 
everlasting  punishment.  When  the  flesh  is  formed 
for  us  in  this  world,  our  spirit  flows  down  upon  it 
from  above,  and  man  is  called  into  existence.  Our 
flet;h  is  the  storehouse  into  which  our  soul  is  re- 
ceived, and  in  which  it  loses  the  recollection  and  the 
feeling  of  what  we  had  once  been  before  our  inear- 
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nation  :  it  is  tlie  thin  water  of  tlif  elements  in  the 
boiling  cauldron  of  this  world, — in  this  world  of  the 
!  Lord,  in  which  our  souls  must  be  retiiied  into  a  pure 
eternal  spii-it,  which  is  better  than  the  former  one  ; 
I  it  is  the  cherub  with  the  tieiy  sword,  who  bars  to  us 
the  way  to  the  tree  of  life,  to  (rod,  to  the  aljtioqiiion 
in  his  Godhead ;  and  here  is  fiilHlled  on  man  that 
divine  destination,  'And  now,  lest  he  put  forth  his 
hand,  and  take  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat,  and 
live  for  ever.' 

'•  As  God  foresaw  Iron;  all  eternity  the  fall  of  the 
Boul  in  the  flesh,  and  knew  tliat  man  could  not  bv  his 
own  strength  rise  from  this  fall,  the  Etenial  Love 
decided  to  descend  on  the  earth,  to  become  man,  and 
to  satisfy  bv  its  sufferings  the  etenial  justice. 

"  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Sou  of  God,  and  God  himself. 
It  must  be,  however,  observed,  that  when  He  is  con- 
sidered in  the  Old  Testament,  He  is  nothing  else 
than  the  Heavenly  Wisdom  of  God,  the  AU-preser 
ver,  which  in  the  begiiming  was  clothed  in  the  nature 
of  the  world,  and  afterwards  in  tlie  letters  and  writ- 
ings of  the  revealed  Word.  Christ  is  the  Word  of 
God,  which  speaks  to  us  in  the  book  of  nature  and 
in  the  Scriptures ;  the  power  which,  through  the 
Sim,  mir.aculously  shines  upon  the  creation  and  hi 
living  creatures, — which  moves  every  thing,  animates 
every  thing,  and  is  every  where,  in  number,  weight, 
and  measure.  He  is  the  power  of  God  which,  in  our 
ancestors,  as  well  as  now  in  oui-sehes,  acted  and  acts 
in  ditl'erent  manners.  When  He  is,  however,  con- 
sidered in  the  New  Testament,  He  is  nothing  else 
than  the  Incaniate  Spirit  of  the  highest  wisdrm, 
knowledge  of  God,  and  truth, — the  Spirit  of  love, 
the  Spirit  coming  from  above,  incarnate,  ine.xpressi- 
ble,  holiest  joy,  the  Spirit  of  comfort,  of  peace  in 
fulness,  of  every  pulsation  of  the  heart,  the  Spirit  of 
chastity,  sobriety,  moderation. 

"  Christ  was  also  man,  because  he  was,  like  our- 
.selves,  born  in  the  tlosh.  But  he  also  descends  into 
eveiy  one  of  us,  through  the  annunciation  of  Ga- 
briel, and  is  spiritually  received,  as  in  Mary ;  He  is 
born  in  the  spirit  of  every  believer ;  He  goes  into 
the  desert, — namely,  into  the  flesh  of  the  same, — is 
tempted  by  the  devil  in  every  man,  through  tlie  cares 
of  life,  lasciviousness,  and  worldly  honours.  When 
He  waxes  strong  in  us,  He  speaks  words  of  instruc- 
tion ;  He  is  persecuted,  and  sufters  death  on  the 
cross ;  is  laid  into  the  grave  of  tlie  tiesh ;  He  rises 
in  the  light  of  glory,  in  the  soul  of  those  who  sutler 
affliction  to  the  tenth  hour ;  He  lives  in  them  forty 
days,  influences  all  love  in  their  hearts,  and  leads 
them  accordingly  towards  heaven,  and  brings  them 
upon  the  altar  of  glory,  as  a  holy,  true,  and  lovely 
sacririce." 

The  Ducholwrtzi  acknowledge  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  but, 
Idke  the  Swedenborgians,  they  maintain  that  even 
the  plainest  historical  statements  of  the  Bible  have 
a  mysterious,  allegorical  meaning,  which  it  is  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  their  sect  fully  to  understand. 


The  whole  of  religion  they  place  in  mystic  exercises 
to  tlic  exclusion  of  all  external  rites  and  ceremonies. 
"On  our  urging  upon  them,"  says  Dr.  Henderson, 
"the  importance  of  being  well  supplied  with  the 
Scriptures,  they  told  us  we  were  much  mistaken  if 
we  imagined  they  had  not  the  Bible  among  them — 
they  had  it  in  their  hearts;  the  liglit  thus  imparted 
was  sufficient,  and  they  needed  nothing  more.  Kverv 
thing  with  them  is  spiritual.  They  speak  indeed  of 
Chri.st,  and  his  death;  but  they  explain  both  his  ]ier- 
son  and  sufferings  mystically,  and  build  eiitirelv  upon 
a  diil'ereut  fourulation  tlian  the  atonement.  Tlu'V 
make  no  distinction  of  days  and  meats  ;  and  mar- 
riage, so  far  from  being  a  sacrament  with  them,  as  in 
the  Greek  church,  is  scarcely  viewed  as  a  civil  rile." 

Prefening  the  inward  to  tlie  outwanl  light,  this  sect 
have  always  been  ready  to  embnice  any  opinions 
which  a  zealous  and  enthusiastic  mini!  might  suggest 
to  them.  At  one  time  they  were  called  by  the  gov- 
ernment riconobortsi,  because  tliey  rejected  the  use  of 
pictures  in  their  worship.  But  they  assume  to  them- 
selves the  name  of  Christians.and  all  other  people  they 
denominate  men  of  the  world.  They  nevcu-  enter  the 
national  churches,  or  bow  before  the  pictures  ii>  the 
time  of  prayer ;  they  neither  cross  .themselves,  nor 
observe  the  appointed  fasts;  they  neither  ob.serve 
the  ordinance  of  baptism,  nor  that  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  They  have  no  stated  place  for  worshiii, 
nor  do  they  ob.serve  any  particular  day  as  more  sacred 
than  another.  Their  meetings  are  often  held  in  the 
open  air,  in  two  circles,  the  one  of  men,  and  the 
other  of  women.  Dr.  Pinkerton,  whose  long  resi- 
dence in  Russia  renders  his  testimony  peculiarly 
valuable,  gives  the  following  interesting  account  of 
their  meetings :  "  Each  of  them  is  at  liberty  to  hold 
a  meeting  in  his  own  house,  and  to  invite  sncli  of 
his  brethren  as  ai-e  near  him  to  attend.  In  such 
meetings,  they  always  sup  together;  and  .should  the 
brother  in  whose  house  the  meeting  is  held  not  be 
able  to  provide  food  sulhcient  to  entertain  his  guests, 
in  that  case  they  either  send  themselves,  beforehand, 
provisions  for  this  purpose,  or  bring  tlicm  along  with 
them. 

"  Being  assembled,  they  salute  one  another ;  the 
men  salute  the  men,  and  the  females  the  females,  by 
taking  each  other  by  the  right  hand,  and  thrice  bow- 
ing and  kissing  one  another ;  at  the  same  time  every 
one  pronounces  a  short  prayer.  These  three  bows 
and  three  embraces,  they  perform  in  the  name  of  tlic 
three-one  God,  to  the  puril'ying  of  the  flesh,  and  to 
the  rooting  out  of  pride.  They  take  each  other  by 
the  hand  as  a  mark  of  their  iniion  in  love,  in  calling, 
in  knowledge  of  judgment,  and  of  the  unseen  God, 
who  is  within  them. 

"In  the  course  of  the  meeting,  they  jiray  one 
after  another,  sing  psalms,  and  exjjlain  the  word  of 
God;  but  as  the  greater  jiart  of  them  are  unable  to 
read,  most  of  this  is  performed  in  their  assemblieg 
extemporaneously.  They  have  no  a] •pointed  priests, 
but  confess  Jesus  Christ  alone  to  be  the  onlyju»' 
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holy,  pure,  iindelUed  priest,  separated  from  sinners, 
and  exalted  above  the  lieavens ;  he  also  is  their  only 
Teacher.  In  their  assemblies  they  instruct  each 
other  from  the  Scriptures ;  every  one  speaks  accord- 
ing to  the  grace  given  him,  to  the  admonishing  and 
comforting  of  his  brethren.  Even  women  are  not 
excluded  from  this  privilege ;  for  they  say,  Have  not 
women  enlightened  understandings  as  well  as  men  ? 
riiey  pray  standing  or  sitting,  just  as  it  happens. 
At  tlie  end  of  the  meeting  they  again  embrace 
each  other  thrice,  as  at  the  beginning,  and  then  se- 
parate." 

The  readiness  with  which  the  Dtichobortzi  em- 
brace any  novel  opinions  was  remarkably  cxempliiied 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  An  indi- 
vidual named  Kapustin,  a  discharged  non-commission- 
ed officer  of  the  guards,  joined  the  sect  at  their  settle- 
ment on  the  banks  of  the  Molochna.  By  his  talents, 
eloquence,  and  insinuating  manners,  thi-;  man  obtained 
such  an  influence  over  tlie  minds  of  these  sectarians, 
that  they  regarded  him  as  a  prophet,  and  blindly 
submitted  to  all  his  dictates.  He  led  them  to  be- 
lieve  in  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  of  souls,  and 
other  strange  Oriental  notions,  such  as  that  "  the 
soul  of  every  believer  was  an  emanation  of  the  God- 
head, the  Word  made  flesh,  and  would  remain  upon 
earth,  but  change  its  body,  as  long  as  the  created 
world  was  to  exist ;  that  God  has  manifested  him- 
self as  Christ  in  the  body  of  Jesus,  who  was  the 
wisest  and  most  perfect  of  men  that  e\er  lived ;  and 
tliat,  therefore,  the  soul  of  Jesus  was  tlie  most  per- 
fect and  purest  of  all  souls;  that  since  tlie  time 
when  God  manifested  himself  in  Jesus,  He  always 
remains  with  mankind,  living  and  manifesting  him- 
self in  every  believer;  but  the  individual  soul  of 
Jesus,  according  to  what  he  declared  himself,  saying, 
— '  I  shall  remain  with  you  to  the  end  of  the  days,' — 
continues  to  dwell  in  this  world,  changing  its  body 
from  generation  to  generation,  but  retaining,  by  a 
particular  dispensation  of  God,  the  memory  of  its 
former  existence ;  therefore  every  man  in  whom  the 
soul  of  Jesus  is  dwelling  knows  it.  During  the  first 
ages  of  Christianity  this  fact  was  universally  acknow- 
ledged, and  the  new  Jesus  was  known  to  all.  He 
governed  the  church,  and  decided  all  the  controver- 
sies about  religion.  He  was  called  the  pope ;  but 
false  popes  soon  usurped  the  tin-one  of  Jesus,  who 
has  retained  only  a  small  number  of  faithfid  followers 
and  true  lielievers,  according  to  what  he  has  predict- 
ed himself,  tliat  many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen. 
These  true  believers  are  the  Duchobortzi ;  Jesus  is 
constantly  amongst  them,  and  the  soul  animates  one 
of  them.  Thus  Sylvan  Kolesnikof  (a  leader  of  their 
sect),  whom  many  of  your  old  people  have  known, 
was  a  real  Jesus;  but  now  I  am  he,  as  true  as  hea- 
ven is  over  my  head,  and  the  earth  under  my  feet, — 
I  am  the  true  Jesus  Christ,  your  l^ord.  Therefore 
fall  down  upon  your  knees  and  worship  me  !'  "  Such 
was  the  credulity  with  which  these  simple  enthu- 
siasts  listened  to   the  teaching   of  Kapustin,   that 


in  obedience  to  his  command,   they   forthwith  fell 
down  at  his  feet  and  worshipped  him. 

Kapustin  thus  claimed  to  be  recognized  as  the  head 
of  the  sect,  at  least  tliat  portion  of  it  which  was  set- 
tled in  Taurida.  Having  confirmed  his  authority,  he 
established  a  perfect  comnnmity  of  goods  amongst' 
his  followers,  and  for  a  time,  by  the  introduction  ot 
manufactures,  and  the  diligent  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
the  colony  was  remarkably  flourishing.  In  1814, 
Kapustin  was  imprisoned  on  the  charge  of  making 
proselytes  from  the  national  cluuch,  but  in  a  short 
time  he  was  liberated  on  bail.  He  established  a 
council  of  thirty  jiersons  for  the  government  of  the 
body,  twelve  of  whom  received  the  name  of  apostles. 
On  the  death  of  Kapustin,  the  council  elected  his  son 
as  his  successor,  a  youth  of  only  fifteen  years  of  age, 
and  withal  weak-nnnded,  and  inc:^pable  of  ruling. 
The  result  of  this  arrangement  was,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  community  rested  with  the  council,  who 
formed  amongst  themselves  a  secret  tribunal,  which 
in  some  way  or  other  dispatched  all  who  were  either 
guilty,  or  supposed  to  have  been  guilty  of  resisting 
their  authority.  In  this  way  about  four  hundred  indi- 
viduals unaccountably  disappeared.  The  government 
were  informed  of  it,  and  an  inquiry  was  commenceil 
in  1834,  which  was  concluded  in  1839.  A  great 
number  of  dead  bodies  were  found,  some  of  which  were 
nuitilated,  whilst  the  appearance  of  others  but  too 
plainly  indicated  that  they  had  been  buried  alive. 
In  consequence  of  the  horrid  disclosiu'es  which  took 
place  at  this  time,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the 
emperor  Nicholas  in  1841,  ordering  that  all  the 
Duchobortzi  belonging  to  the  colony  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Molochna,  should  be  sent  into  the  Trans- 
Caucasian  provinces,  and  there  divided  into  separate 
settlements,  and  placed  under  a  strict  surveillance. 
In  consequence  of  this  order,  nearly  2,500  indivi- 
duals were  transported  to  the  Trans- Caucasian  pro- 
vinces, while  the  remainder  of  the  sect  conformed, 
outwardly  at  least,  to  the  established  church  of 
Russia. 

DUH'LHAJJA,  the  last  of  the  four  sacred 
months  of  the  Mohammedans,  and  the  month  on 
which  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  is  performed.  See 
Mecca  (PiLGnuiAGE  to). 

DULCINISTS.    See  Apostolicals. 

DULIA,  an  inferior  kind  of  wor.^hip,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Roman  Catholic  divines,  may  lawfully  be 
given  to  saints  and  angels.  They  distinguish  it 
from  Latvia  on  the  one  hand,  which  must  be  given 
exclusively  to  God,  and  from  IltiperduUa,  the  hom- 
age higher  than  Diilia,  which  is  due,  as  they  believe, 
to  (he  Virgin  Mary  as  the  mother  of  oiu-  Lord.     See 

AnOUATION. 

DU'LIijVADA,  one  of  the  four  months  accounted 
.sacred  by  the  Mohammedans.  This  month  is  sacred 
as  being  devoted  to  preparation  for  the  pilgiiinagp 
to  Mecca. 

DUL-KAFFAIN,  an  idol  worshipped  by  the  an- 
cient  Arabians. 
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DULKEPHEL,  a  piopliet  who,  acccji-Jing  to  the 
Arabic  legends,  existed  before  Christ,  and  wlio,  they 
allej^e,  restored  20,000  persons  to  Hfe  at  one  time. 

DUNKERS,  a  sect  of  German  Baptists,  or  Breth- 
ren as  tliey  prefer  to  be  called,  who  emigrated  from 
Germany  to  the  United  States  of  North  America 
between  the  years  1718  and  1730.  Their  tirst  ap- 
pearance in  America  was  in  1719,  when  about  twenty 
families  lauded  in  Philadel|)hia,  but  as  they  scattered 
over  a  wide  range  of  country,  they  were  unable  to 
meet  together  for  public  worship,  and  would  have 
fallen  into  a  stale  of  indilTerence  as  to  I'eligious  mat- 
ters, had  not  some  of  the  more  zealous  of  them 
formed  a  cluircli  at  Germantown,  PeuTisylvania,  in 
1723,  under  the  ministry  of  Peter  Becker.  This 
church  grew  rapidly  in  numbers,  and  in  a  sliort  time 
others  were  formed  on  tlie  same  principles.  Hitherto 
they  had  been  First  Day  German  Baptists,  that  is, 
they  held  the  first  day  of  the  week  to  be  the  Chris  • 
tian  Sabbath.  The  sect  had  sprung  out  of  the  Pie- 
tistic  controversy,  which  arose  in  the  Protestant 
churches  of  Germany  and  Holland  in  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  and  begiiming  of  the  eighteenth  centu- 
ries. In  1708,  the  society  afterwards  called  Dunkers 
was  first  formed  in  Germany.  Driven  by  [lersecu- 
tion  from  their  country,  some  took  refuge  in  Hol- 
land, and  others  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  while  the 
mother  churcli  removed  to  Friesland,  and  thence  to 
America. 

Soon  after  the  sect  of  the  Dunkers  had  established 
tliomselves  in  the  United  States,  a  church  connected 
with  the  body  was  formed  at  Mill  Creek,  in  Lancas- 
ter county.  To  this  community  belonged  Conrad 
Beissel,  a  native  of  Germany,  who,  on  studying  the 
subject  of  the  Sabbath,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  seventh  day,  not  the  first,  ought  to  be  observed 
as  sacred  to  the  Lord.  In  1725  he  publislied  a  tract 
in  support  of  his  opinions,  which  excited  no  small 
sensation  among  the  bretliren  of  the  Mill  Creek 
churcli.  Beissel  thereupon  quitted  the  settlement, 
aiul  retired  to  a  solitary  place  in  the  same  county,  and 
being  joined  by  a  nmiiber  of  the  brethren  who  had 
embraced  his  opinions  on  the  Sabbath,  a  community 
was  formed,  which  adopted  the  seventh  day  or  Jew- 
ish Sabbath  as  the  day  set  apart  for  religious  exer- 
cises. Hence  the  sect  is  often  termed  the  German 
Seventh  Diiy  Bnjitists. 

In  1733  a  kind  of  monastic  society  was  established 
by  Beissel  and  his  followers,  who  formed  a  small 
colony  in  a  sequestered  district  called  Ephrata. 
The  members  of  this  singular  body  adopted  the  dress 
of  Ti7//te  Friars,  consisting  of  a  long  white  robe 
reacliing  down  to  the  heels,  with  a  sash  or  girdle 
round  the  waist,  and  a  capuche  or  cowl  hanging  down 
over  the  neck.  All  wlio  entered  the  cloister  received 
monastic  names,  though  no  monastic  vows  were 
taken,  neither  were  they  under  a  superior,  all  the 
brethren  and  sisters  being  on  a  perfect  equality.  On 
joining  the  society  no  one  was  required  to  suiTender 
his  property,  but  the  property  which  belonged  to  the 


society  by  donation,  or  by  the  laboin-  of  tlic  .-ingle 
brethren  and  sisters,  was  common  stock.  The  reli- 
gious prinei|)lcs  of  this  body  are  thus  stated  by  Dr. 
Fahncstiick  of  Bordentown,  New  Jersey. 

"1.  They  receive  the  Bible  as  the  only  rule  of 
faith,  covenant,  and  code  of  laws  for  church  govcni- 
ment.  They  do  not  admit  the  lca.st  license  with  the 
letter  and  .spirit  of  the  Scriptures,  and  esjiecially  the 
New  Testament — do  not  allow  one  jot  or  tittle  to  be 
added  or  rejected  in  the  administration  of  the  ordi- 
nances, but  practise  them  precisely  as  tliey  are  in- 
stituted and  set  forth  by  Jesus  Christ  in  his 
word. 

'•  2.  They  believe  in  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ,  and  the  trinity  of  the  Godhead ;  having 
unfurled  this  distinctive  banner  on  the  lirst  page  ot 
a  hymn  book  which  they  had  printed  for  the  Society 
as  early  as  1739,  viz. :  '  There  are  three  that  bear 
record  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  aud  the 
Holy  Ghost :  and  these  three  are  one.  And  there 
are  three  that  bear  witness  in  earth,  the  Spirit,  and 
the  water,  and  the  blood ;  and  these  three  agree  in 
one.' 

"3.  Tliey  believe  that  salvation  is  of  grace,  and 
not  of  works ;  and  they  rely  solely  on  the  merits 
and  atonement  of  Christ.  They  believe,  also,  that 
tliat  atonement  is  sufficient  for  every  creature — that 
Christ  died  for  all  who  will  call  upon  his  name,  and 
offer  fruits  meet  for  repentance ;  and  that  all  wlio 
come  unto  Clirist  are  drawn  of  the  Father. 

"  4.  Tliey  contend  for  the  observance  of  the  ori- 
ginal Sabbath,  believing  that  it  reipiires  an  authority 
equal  to  the  Great  Institutor  to  change  any  of  his 
decrees.  They  maintain  that,  as  he  blessed  and 
sanctified  that  day  for  ever,  which  has  never  been 
abrogated  in  liis  word,  nor  any  Scri|;tiire  to  be  found 
to  warrant  that  construction,  it  is  still  as  binding  as 
it  was  when  it  was  reiterated  amid  the  thunders  of 
Mount  Sinai.  To  alter  so  positive  and  hallowed  a 
commandment  of  the  Almighty,  they  con.sidcr  would 
i-equire  an  explicit  edict  fnnn  the  Great  Jehovah. 
It  was  not  foretold  by  any  of  the  prophets,  that  with 
the  new  dispen.sation  there  would  be  any  cliange  in 
the  sabbath,  or  any  of  the  conimandmeiits.  Clirist, 
who  declared  himself  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  ob- 
served the  seventh  day,  and  made  it  the  day  of  his 
especial  ministrations;  nor  did -he  authorize  any 
change.  The  Apostles  have  not  assumed  to  do  away 
the  original  sabbath,  or  give  any  command  to  sub- 
stitute the  first  for  the  seventh  day.  The  circnin- 
stance  of  the  disciples  meeting  together  to  break 
bread  on  the  first  day,  which  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
pretext  for  observing  that  day,  is  simply  what  the 
seventh  day  iicojile  do  at  this  day.  The  sacrament 
was  not  administered  by  Christ  nor  by  the  Apostles 
on  the  sabbath,  but  on  the  first  day,  counting  as  the 
people  of  Ephrata  still  do,  the  evening  and  the  morn- 
ing to  make  the  day. 

•' ,').  Thev  hold  to  the  apostolic  baptism — believ- 
ers' baptism — and  administer  trine  inniersion.  with 
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the  laying  on  of  liands  and  prayer,  while  the  recipient 
yet  remains  kneeling  in  the  water. 

"  6.  Tliey  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper  at  night,  in 
imitation  of  our  Saviour ;— washing  at  the  same  time 
each  other's  feet,  agreeably  to  his  command  and  ex- 
ample, as  is  expressly  stated  in  the  13th  chapter  of 
the  Evangelist  John,  14tli  and  15th  verses.  This  is 
attended  to  on  the  evening  after  the  close  of  the  sab- 
bath— the  sabbath  tenninating  at  sunset  of  the  se- 
venth dav;  thus  making  the  supper  an  imitation  of 
that  instituted  by  Christ,  and  resembling  also  the 
meeting  of  the  Apostles  on  the  first  day  to  break 
bread,  which  has  produced  much  confusion  in  some 
minds  in  regard  to  the  proper  day  to  be  observed." 

The  Dunkers  hold  that  celibacy  is  not  binding  on 
any  member  of  their  community,  but  that  it  is  to  be 
commended  as  a  virtue,  and  as  peculiarly  conducive 
to  a  holy  life.  They  do  not  approve  of  a  salai-ied 
ministry,  as  they  are  of  opini,-.L  that  the  gospel  hav- 
ing been  sent  without  money  and  without  price, 
every  one  who  is  called  to  preach  the  word  should 
do  it  purely  from  love  to  the  cause.  But  although 
these  are  tlieir  avowed  opinions  as  to  the  support  of 
the  ministry,  they  aj-e  liberal  in  their  presents,  both 
of  money  and  goods,  to  tliose  who  are  over  them  in 
the  Lord.  Their  public  worship  is  conducted  in  this 
manner.  They  commence  with  a  hymn ;  then  fol- 
lows prayer,  the  congregation  kneeling ;  after  a  sec- 
ond hymn  the  minister  requests  one  of  the  brethren 
to  read  a  chapter  from  an}'  part  of  the  Old  or  New 
Testament;  the  minister  now  expounds  the  chapter 
which  has  been  read,  and  he  is  followed  by  the  ex- 
horters  who  enforce  the  practical  lessons  contained 
ni  it ;  any  of  the  brethren  or  single  sisters  may  then 
deliver  their  sentiments  on  the  points  which  have 
come  under  notice ;  after  which  the  service  is  closed 
with  prayer,  singing,  and  the  reading  of  a  psalm  in- 
stead of  the  benediction. 

The  followers  of  Beissel,  like  the  good  man  him- 
self, have  been  much  misrepresented.  They  studied 
the  strictest  simplicity  and  economy  in  all  their  ar- 
rangements, and  they  lived  together  in  social  com- 
munity, in  the  utmost  harmony  and  love.  Governor 
Penn  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Ephrata,  and  such 
was  the  higli  respect  in  which  he  held  the  society, 
that  he  kindly  oli'ered  them  a  grant  of  five  thousand 
acres  of  land,  wliich  he  pressed  upon  their  acceptance 
as  a  Seventh  Day  Baptist  manor.  The  gift,  however, 
was  politely  declined  on  the  gi-ound  that  large  pos- 
sessions might  interfere  with  the  harmony  of  the 
society,  and  besides,  they  felt  that  it  was  unbecom- 
ing strangers  and  pilgrims  to  be  absorbed  in  the 
gains  of  this  world  and  the  accumulation  of  i)roiierty. 

Beissel,  the  founder  of  the  Seventh  Day  Bajiti.sts, 
at  least  in  America,  died  in  1768,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Peter  Miller,  under  whom,  though  undoubtedly 
he  was  a  man  of  energy  and  perseverance,  the  so- 
ciety began  to  decline.  The  sect  still  exists,  though 
in  small  and  scattered  fragments,  which  are  chieHy 
found  throughout  Pennsylvania.    They  acknowledge 


the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  only  rule  of  faiih  and 
practice.  They  keep  tlie  seventh  day  of  the  week 
as  the  Sabbath,  alleging  that  the  Sabbath  instituted 
in  paradise  has  never  been  abolished,  either  by  fiod 
himself,  or  by  Him  who  declares  himself  the  Lord  of 
the  Sabbath.  They  administer  baptism  by  trine 
immersion.  When  the  person  is  kneeling  in  the 
water,  he  is  plunged  three  times  forward  under  water, 
'•  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost."  The  ordinance  is  accompanied 
with  the  laying  on  of  hands  and  with  prayer,  while 
tlic  person  is  yet  m  the  water.  None  but  adults  are 
baptized,  though  children  of  belie\'ing  parents  are 
received  into  the  church  by  the  laying  on  of  hands 
and  prayer,  for  a  blessing  upon  them  after  the  ex- 
ample of  Christ,  Matth.  x.  16.  They  practise  the 
washing  of  feet  before  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  they 
celebrate  in  the  evening,  as  being  the  time  at  which 
it  was  observed  by  our  blessed  Lord.  Oiien  com- 
munion is  the  rule  of  the  chm-cli,  no  person  being 
refused  admission  to  the  Lord's  Supper  who  ex- 
presses a  desire  to  paitake  of  it ;  and  this  practice 
they  support  by  appealing  to  the  Apostle  Paid, 
wlio  throws  the  responsibility  on  the  individual  par- 
taker, when  he  says,  1  Cor.  xi.  28,  "  But  let  a  man 
examine  himself,  and  so  let  him  eat  of  that  bread, 
and  drink  of  that  cup."  In  every  thing  this  sect 
endeavour  to  ai)proach  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a 
literal  observance  of  the  ordinances  of  Christ,  pre- 
cisely in  accordance  with  the  time,  manner,  and  cir 
cum.stantial  details  of  their  original  institution. 

DURGA,  one  of  the  principal  forms  in  which  the 
consort  of  Shiva,  the  destroying  power  of  the  Hin- 
dus, has  been  manifested.  This  goddess  is  believed 
to  be  possessed  of  tremendous  power,  having  been 
endowed  with  the  distinctive  attributes  of  all  the 
gods.  She  is  usually  represented  with  ten  arms, 
each  of  them  supplied  with  a  warlike  wea]ion.  and 
thus  equipped,  she  stands  forth  as  the  champion  and 
defender  of  her  fellow  immortals.  It  was  by  an  act 
of  prowess,  the  conquest  of  a  giant  who  had  dispos- 
sessed the  gods  of  their  dominion,  that  she  obtained 
the  name  of  Durga.  The  details  of  this  mighty 
feat  are  thus  described  by  Dr.  DiitVin  his  'India and 
India  Missions:'  "In  remote  ages,  a  giant  named 
Diu-g;l,  having  performed  religious  austerities  of 
transcendent  merit,  in  honoiu'  of  Brahma,  obtained 
his  blessing,  and  became  a  great  oppressor.  He 
conquered  the  three  worlds  ;  dethroned  all  the  gods, 
excejit  the  sacred  Triad ;  banished  them  from  their 
respective  heavens  to  hve  in  forests;  and  compelled 
them  at  his  nod  to  come  and  bow  down  and  worship 
before  him,  and  celebrate  his  praise.  He  abolished 
all  religious  ceremonies.  The  Brahmins,  through 
fear  of  him,  forsook  the  reading  of  the  Vedas.  The 
rivers  changed  their  courses.  Fire  lost  its  energy. 
The  terrilied  stars  retired  from  his  sight.  He  as- 
sumed the  forms  of  the  clouds,  aiui  gave  rain  when- 
ever he  pleased;  the  earth,  through  fear,  gave  an 
ainndant  increase;    and  the  trees   yielded  llowers 
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and  fruits  out  of  season.  The  gods  at  lenL^tli  ap- 
plied to  Sliiva.  One  said,  he  has  dethroned  me; 
another,  he  has  taken  my  kingdom,  —  and  thus 
all  the  gods  related  their  misfortunes.  Shiva, 
pitying  their  case,  desired  his  wife,  Parvati,  to  go 
ind  destroy  the  giant.  She  willingly  accepted  the 
commission.  Durga  prepared  to  meet  her  with 
an  army  of  thirty  thousand  giants,  who  were  such 
monsters  in  size,  that  they  covered  the  surface  of  the 
earth, — ten  millions  of  swift-footed  horses, — a  hun- 
di'ed  millions  of  chariots, — a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  millions  of  elephants, — and  soldiers  beyond 
tlie  power  of  arithmetic  to  number.  Parvati,  having 
assumed  a  thousaiul  arms,  sat  down  ujion  a  moun- 
tain, coolly  awaiting  tlie  approach  of  her  formidable 
foes.  The  troops  of  tlie  giant  poured  their  arrows 
at  her,  thick  as  the  drops  of  rain  iu  a  storm  ;  they 
even  tore  up  the  trees  and  the  mountains,  and  hurled 
them  at  the  goddess  : — she  turned  them  all  away ; 
and  caused  millions  of  strange  beings  to  issue  from 
her  body,  which  devoured  all  her  enemies  except 
tlieir  great  leader.  He  then  hurled  a  flaming  dart 
at  the  goddess  ;  she  easily  turned  it  aside.  He  dis- 
charged another ;  this  she  resisted  by  a  hundred 
arrows.  He  levelled  at  her  a  club  and  pike ;  these, 
too,  she  repelled.  He  broke  oft"  the  peak  of  a  moun- 
tain and  threw  it  at  her ;  she  cut  it  into  seven  pieces 
by  her  spear.  He  now  assumed  the  shape  of  an  ele- 
phant, as  large  as  a  mountain,  and  approached  ihe 
goddess ;  but  she  tied  his  legs,  and  with  her  nails, 
which  were  like  scimitars,  tore  him  to  pieces.  He 
then  arose  in  the  form  of  a  buft'alo,  and  with  his 
horns  cast  stones  and  mountains  at  the  goddess — 
tearing  up  the  trees  with  the  breath  of  his  nostrils ; 
she  pierced  Iiira  with  a  trident,  when  he  reeled  to 
and  fro.  Renouncing  the  form  of  a  buffalo,  he  re- 
assumed  his  original  body  as  a  giant,  with  a  thou- 
sand arms,  and  weapons  in  each  ;  she  seized  him  by 
his  thousand  arms  and  earned  him  into  the  air,  from 
whence  she  threw  liiin  down  with  a  dreadful  force. 
Perceiving,  however,  that  this  had  no  effect,  she 
pierced  him  in  the  breast  with  an  arrow ;  when  the 
blood  issued  in  streams  from  his  mouth,  and  he  ex- 
pired. The  gods,  tilled  with  joy,  immediately  re- 
ascended  their  thrones,  and  were  reinstated  in  their 
former  splendour.  The  Brahmans  recommenced  the 
study  of  the  Vedas.  Sacrifices  were  again  regularly 
perfoi-med.  Everything  resumed  its  pristine  state. 
The  heavens  rang  with  the  praises  of  Parvati.  And 
the  gods,  in  return  for  so  signal  a  deliverance,  im- 
mortalized the  victory  by  transferring  to  the  heroine 
the  name  of  Durga." 

This  goddess  is  extensively  and  mo.st  enthusias- 
tically worshipped  throughout  Eastern  India.  The 
wealthy  natives  have  images  of  Durga  in  their  houses 
made  of  gold,  silver,  brass,  copper,  crystal,  stone,  or 
mixed  metal,  which  are  daily  worshipped.  Her  ten- 
armed  image  is  approached  with  the  most  profound 
veneration.  On  either  side  are  usually  placed  images 
of  her  two  sons,  which  are  worshipped  along  with 


her  ; — Gane»a,  the  god  of  wisdom,  represented  v.  iih 
the  head  of  an  elephant ;  and  Kartikeya,  the  god  of 
war,  riding  on  a  peacock.  Around  the  image  of 
Durga  are  usually  represented  a  multitude  of  demi- 
goddesses,  tlie  companions  of  Durga  in  her  wars. 
This  female  divinity  is  regarded  as  the  patroness  of 
thieves  and  robbers,  who  held  her  in  great  vi^neration. 
Hence  she  is  sedulously  worshipped  by  the  Dakoits, 
or  bandits  of  Bc^ngal,  who  were  accustomed,  before 
setting  out  on  their  marauding  excursions,  to  propi- 
tiate Durga  by  the  promise  of  a  portion  of  i  heir  spoil. 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  annual  festivals  ot 
Bengal  is  held  in  honour  of  this  goddess.  See  next 
article. 

DUKCtA  PUJAH,  a  festival  celebrated  yearly  in 
September  among  the  natives  of  Eastern  India,  in 
honour  of  the  goddess  Durga  (see  preceding  arti- 
cle). It  extends  altogether  over  fifteen  days,  twelve 
of  them  being  spent  in  preparation  for  the  last  three 
great  days  of  worship.  In  the  view  of  this  festival 
multitudes  of  images  are  made  of  a  composition  of 
hay,  wood,  clay,  or  other  light  and  cheap  materials. 
They  may  be  made  of  any  size,  from  a  few  inches  to 
ten,  twelve,  or  even  twenty  feet  in  height,  but  most 
commonly  they  are  of  the  size  of  the  human  sta- 
ture. These  images  are  either  made  by  the  wor- 
shippers themselves,  or  purchased  from  professional 
image-makers.  As  the  gi-eat  days  of  the  festival 
approach,  all  secular  bu.'-iness  is  suspended  both  in 
town  and  country,  by  land  and  by  water.  At  length 
the  sacred  festi\al  connnences.  The  first  part  of  the 
ceremony  consists  in  consecrating  the  images,  which 
is  done  by  one  or  more  Brahmans,  whose  services 
are  much  in  demand  on  this  important  occasion. 
Having  provided  himself  with  the  leaves  of  a  .sacred 
tree,  and  other  necessary  articles  for  the  service,  he 
approaches  the  image  of  the  goddess,  and  with  the 
two  forefingers  of  his  right  hand,  he  touches  the 
breast,  the  two  cheeks,  the  eyes,  and  the  forehead  of 
the  image,  at  each  successive  touch  giving  audible 
utterance  to  the  prayer,  "  Let  the  spirit  of  Durga 
descend  and  take  possession  of  this  im,ige."  He 
then  performs  various  ceremonies,  and  repeats  tlie 
niuntms  or  mystical  verses,  at  the  repetition  of  which, 
as  is  firmly  and  univer.sally  believed,  the  goddess 
comes  down  from  heaven  to  take  bodily  possession 
of  the  image.  Immediately  after  the  consecration  of 
the  images,  the  worship  commences,  and  is  continued 
with  numberless  rites  throughout  the  day.  In  the 
evening,  about  eight  o'clock,  the  princijial  pujuh  or 
worship  is  renewed  with  redoubled  ardour.  This, 
however,  will  be  best  described  in  the  graphic  lan- 
guage of  Dr.  Duff'.  "  He  (the  devotee)  enters  the 
hall ;  he  approaches  the  image  ;  and  prostrates  him- 
self before  it.  After  tlie  usu.al  ablutions,  and  other 
preparatory  rites,  he  next  twists  himself  into  a  va- 
riety of  grotesque  postures ;  sometimes  sitting  on 
the  fioor,  sometimes  standing  ;  sometimes  looking  in 
one  direction  and  sometimes  in  another.  Then  fol- 
lows the  ordinary  routine  of  observances;  -sprink- 
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lings  of  the  idol  with  holy  water ;  rinsings  of  its 
mouth ;  wasliings  of  its  feet ;  wipings  of  it  with  a 
dry  cloth  ;  tlirowings  of  flowers  and  green  leaves 
over  it ;  adornings  of  it  with  gaudy  ornaments  ;  ex- 
halings  of  perfume  ;  alternate  tinklings  and  plaster- 
ings  of  the  sacred  bell  with  the  ashes  of  sandal  wood  ; 
mutterings  of  invocation  for  temporal  blessings  ;  and 
a  winding  up  of  the  whole  with  the  lowliest  act  of 
prostration,  in  which  the  worshipper  stretches  him- 
self at  full  length,  disposing  his  body  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  at  once  to  touch  the  ground  with  the  eight 
principal  parts  of  his  body,  viz. — the  feet,  the  thighs, 
the  hands,  the  breast,  the  mouth,  the  nose,  the  eyes, 
and  th<t  forehead. 

■'  After  numbers  have  thus  performed  their  wor- 
ship, there  succeeds  a  round  of  carousals  and  festi- 
vity. The  spectators  are  entertained  with  fruits  and 
sweetmeats.  Guests  of  distinction  have  atar,  or 
the  essence  of  roses,  and  rich  conserves,  abundantly 
administered.  Musicians,  with  various  hand  and 
wind  instruments,  are  introduced  into  the  hall. 
Numbers  of  abandoned  females,  gaily  attired,  and 
glittering  with  jewels,  are  hired  for  the  occasion  to 
exhibit  their  wanton  dances,  and  rehearse  their  inde- 
cent songs  in  praise  of  the  idol,  amid  the  plaudits  of 
surroimding  worshippers. 

"  Another  essential  part  of  the  worsliip  consists 
in  the  presentation  of  ditierent  kinds  of  otTerings  to 
the  idol.  These  ofi'erings,  after  being  presented  with 
due  form  and  ceremony,  are  eventually  distributed 
among  the  attendant  priests.  No  share  of  them  is 
expected  to  be  returned  to  the  worshipjier;  so  that, 
on  his  part,  it  is  a  real  sacrilice.  Whatever  articles 
are  once  offered,  become  consecrated  ;  and  are  sup- 
posed to  have  some  new  and  valuable  qualities  there- 
by imparted  to  them.  Hence  the  more  ignorant 
natives  often  come  craving  for  a  small  portion  of  the 
sacred  food,  to  be  carried  home  to  cure  diseases." 

The  sums  expended  on  the  celebration  of  the  Dtir- 
(ja  Pujdh.  festival  are  enormous,  and  almost  ii'^vedi- 
ble.  At  the  lowest  and  most  moderate  estimate,  as 
Dr.  Dull'  informs  us,  it  has  been  calculated  that  half 
a  million,  at  least,  is  spent  every  year  on  this  object 
in  Calcutta  alone.  This  festival  is  also  remarkable 
for  the  number  of  bloody  sacrifices  which  are  pre- 
sented to  it.  Hundreds  of  families  in  Calcutta  oti'er 
scores  of  such  sacrifices,  many  of  them  hundreds,  and 
some  of  them  even  thousands.  Tlie  scene  which  en- 
sues on  these  occasions  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Duff: 
"  After  the  worship,  and  the  offerings  and  the  dan- 
cings in  honour  of  the  goddess  have  been  concluded, 
the  votaries  proceed  after  midnight  to  the  jjresenta- 
tion  of  animals  in  sacrifice.  It  is  in  the  central  roof- 
less court  or  area  of  the  house  that  the  jn-ocess  of 
slaughter  is  usually  carried  on.  There  a  strong  up- 
right post  is  fastened  in  the  groimd,  excavated  at  the 
top  somewhat  like  a  double  pronged  fork.  In  this 
excavation  the  neck  of  the  victim  is  inserted,  and 
made  fast  by  a  transverse  pin  above.  CIorp  at  hand 
stands  the  hired  executioner,  usually  a  blacksmith, 


with  his  broad  heavy  axe.  And  woe  be  to  him  if  he 
fail  in  sevenng  the  head  at  one  stroke  I  Such  failure 
would  betide  ruin  and  disgi-ace  to  himself,  and  entiil 
the  most  frightful  disaster  on  his  employer  and  fa- 
mily. 

•'  Kach  animal  is  duly  consecrated  by  the  officiat- 
ing Ijrahman,  who  marks  its  horns  and  forehead 
with  red  lead, — sprinkles  it,  for  the  sake  of  purify- 
ing with  Ganges  water, — adorns  its  neck  wiih  a 
necklace  of  leaves,  and  its  brow  with  a  garland  of 
flowers, — and  reads  various  incantations  in  its  ears, 
adding,  '  0  Durga,  I  sacrifice  this  animal  to  thee, 
that  I  may  dwell  in  thy  heaven  for  so  many  years.' 
With  similar  ceremonies,  each  sacrificial  victim, 
whether  goat,  sheep,  or  buffalo,  is  dedicated  and 
slain  amid  the  din  and  hubbub  of  human  voices.  Tlie 
heads  and  part  of  the  blood  are  then  carried  in  suc- 
cession to  the  hall  within,  and  ranged  before  the 
image, — each  head  being  there  surmounted  with  a 
lighted  lamp.  Over  tliem  the  ofiiciating  Brahman 
repeats  certain  prayers,  —utters  aiipropriate  incanta- 
tions,— and  formally  presents  them  as  an  acceptable 
feast  to  the  goddess.  Other  meat-offerings  and  drink- 
oH'erings  are  also  presentt,  with  a  repetition  of  the 
proper  formulas.  And  last  of  all,  on  a  small  square 
altar  made  of  clean  dry  sand,  burnt  oft'erings  of 
flowers,  or  grass,  or  leaves,  or  rice,  or  clarified  but- 
ter, are  deposited — with  prayers,  that  all  remaining 
sins  may  be  destroyed  by  the  sacrificial  fire.  This 
naturally  leads  us  to  answer  a  ouestion  that  is  often 
asked,  namely,  What  becomes  of  the  flesh  meat  of 
so  many  animals?  Part  of  it  is  offered  on  the  altar 
as  a  burnt-sacrifice.  But  the  larger  part  of  it  alwavs, 
and  not  unfrequently  the  whole,  is  de\'oured  as  food. 
The  Brahmans,  of  course,  have  their  choice ;  and 
the  remainder  is  distributed  in  large  quantities  among 
the  inferior  castes.  As  it  has  been  consecrated  bv 
being  offered  to  the  goddess,  it  is  lawful  for  all  who 
choose  to  partake  of  it." 

The  same  round  of  worsliip,  and  ceremonies,  and 
sacrifices  is  continued  for  two  days  and  two  nights 
inore.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  the  grand 
ceremony  is  performed  of  nnconsecrating  the  images. 
This  is  accomplislied  by  the  officiating  Brahman, 
who  dismisses  the  goddess  from  her  earthly  habita- 
tion by  means  of  various  rites,  and  sprinklings,  and 
incantations,  at  the  end  of  which  he  pronounces  a 
farewell  address  to  Durga,  when  all  present  iniite  in 
bidding  her  a  sorrowful  adieu,  some  being  affected 
even  to  tears.  The  images,  no  lotiger  the  abode  of' 
the  goddess,  are  now  carried  forth  in  solemn  proces- 
sion to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  where,  after  various 
rites  and  ceremonies,  the  image-carriers  suddenly 
make  an  assault,  upon  their  images,  violently  break 
them  in  pieces,  casting  the  broken  fragments  into 
the  depths  of  the  rolling  river.  Thus  terminates  one 
of  the  most  popular  festivals  of  the  supcrslitious 
Hindus. 

DKSCHAKA,  an  inferior  divinity  of  the  ancient 
Anibians. 


DUST  (Casting)— DUTCH  REFORMED  CHURCH. 
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DUST  (Casting).  In  ancient  times  tlie  Jews 
were  accustomed  in  time  of  mourning  to  cast  dust 
upon  their  heads,  and  one  of  tlie  mos:t  expressive 
modes  which  existed  among  them,  of  iniliciiting  ex- 
treme affliction,  was  sitting  or  lying  in  tlic  dust.  In 
Sacred  Scripture  there  are  two  remarkable  instances 
of  casting  dust.  The  lirst  is,  tliat  of  Shimei,  who, 
wlieu  David  fled  before  his  rebelhous  son,  sliowed 
his  liatred  of,  and  contempt  for,  liim,  by  tin-owing 
stones  and  casting  dust  at  him.  Thus  we  read  in 
2  Sam.  xvi.  13,  "  And  as  David  and  his  men  went  by 
the  way,  Shimei  went  .-ilong  on  the  hill's  side  over 
against  him,  and  cursed  as  he  went,  and  threw  stones 
at  him,  and  cast  dust."  Another  instance  of  the 
same  kind  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  .Apostle  Paul. 
Tlie  Jews,  we  are  told,  seized  him  in  the  temple,  and 
had  nearly  put  him  to  deatli,  and  they  cried  out. 
Acts  xxii.  2.3,  "  and  cast  off  their  clothes,  and  threw 
dust  into  the  air."  This  behaviour  of  the  Jews  was 
in  complete  accordance  with  a  custom  which  pre- 
vails in  almost  every  part  of  Asia  of  throwing  dust 
upon  a  criminal,  signifying  that  he  deserves  to  lose 
his  life,  and  to  be  cast  into  the  grave. 

DUTCH  REFORMED  CHUliCII,  or,  as  it  is 
termed  in  a  wider  and  more  general  sense,  the 
"  Netherlands  Reformed  Church."  The  first  in- 
troduction of  Christianity  into  the  Low  Countries 
dates  no  further  back  than  the  seventh  century, 
when  a  presbyter  named  Willibrord,  an  Englishman 
by  birth,  commenced  a  mission  with  the  sanction  of 
tlie  Pope  in  the  Prankish  districts  of  Friesland.  This 
earliest  missionary  among  the  Frisians  was  accom- 
panied by  twelve  companions,  and  otliers  joined 
them  soon  after.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned, Lambert  or  Landebert,  who  was  born  of  noble 
parents  at  Maestricht,  and  afterwards  became  bishoji 
of  that  town,  and  who  is  said  to  have  done  much  for 
the  spread  of  Christianity  in  these  quarters  in  con- 
nection with  Willibrord,  and  to  have  suftered  mar- 
tyrdom in  708  or  709.  Another  individual  to  whose 
labours  the  Netherlands  owe  much  in  the  infancy  of 
their  Christian  history,  was  the  holy  Romuld,  who 
was  eitlier  a  Scotchman,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  an 
Anglo-Saxon.  Animated  by  ardent  missionary  zeal 
he  settled  in  Lower  Germany,  took  a  share  in  the  la- 
bours of  \Villibrord,  and  was  consecrated  a  bishop, 
but  without  a  fixed  see.  Romuld  is  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  church  of  Mechlin  and  its  patron 
saint.  To  give  a  firm  foundation  to  the  Christian 
church  which  had  now  been  commenced  in  the  Low 
Countries,  a  bishopric  was  established  in  the  ancient 
city  of  Wilten,  now  called  Utrecht,  to  which  Willi- 
brord was  ordained  at  Rome.  The  fame  of  Willi- 
brord's  'success  in  these  regions  was  soon  spread 
abroad,  and  a  warm  interest  excited.  Among  others 
Bishop  Wulfram  of  Sens  resolved  to  visit  this  pro- 
mising scene  of  missionary  labour.  He  set  out 
accordingly,  accompanied  by  numerous  followers,  for 
I'riesland,  where  he  baptized  many  of  the  people. 
The  Frisians  were  not  subject  to  the  Franks,  but 


imder  an  independent  monarch.  King  Radbod  pro- 
fessed himself  to  receive  baptism  at  the  hands  of 
Widl'ram,  but  before  the  rite  was  administered,  ho 
put  the  question  to  the  bishop,  whether,  when  he 
himself  entered  heaven,  he  should  find  his  [jredeces- 
sors  there,  those  who  wore  kings  before  him.  The 
ecclesiastic  replied,  that  those  who  had  died  without 
baptism  nuist  have  perished;  when  the  monarch  in- 
stantly exclaimed,  "  What  could  I  do  with  .some  few 
poor  people  in  heaven  ?  I  shall  abide  bv  the  reli- 
gion of  my  fatliers."  The  ellbrts  of  Willibrord  with 
the  Frankisli  king  proved  equally  \ain. 

Radbod,  however,  who  had  thrown  every  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  conversion  of  his  people  to  the 
Christian  faith,  died  in  719,  and  the  Frisians  be- 
came more  and  more  independent  of  the  Franks. 
One  of  the  warmest  supporters  of  Wilhlirord  in  his 
missionary  work  was  a  man  of  rank  and  a  Christian, 
Wursing,  whose  surname  was  Ado.  This  zealous 
friend  of  the  good  cause  was  so  persecuted  by  Rjid- 
bod  and  his  nnnisters,  that  he  was  compelled  to  flee 
with  his  family  into  the  neighbouring  territory  of 
the  Franks.  After  the  death  of  Riidbod,  Charles 
Martell,  the  mayor  of  the  palace,  presented  Wur- 
sing with  a  fief  on  the  borders  of  Friesland,  and  sent 
him  back  to  his  native  province  that  he  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  advancing  the  Christian  cause 
among  his  people.  He  settled  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Utrecht,  and  laboiu-cd  with  tlie  utmost  zeal  and 
.activity  in  the  work  of  his  heavenly  Master.  Willi- 
brord continued  to  carry  on  liis  work  as  bisliop  of 
the  new  church  for  forty  years,  and  died  hi  739  at 
the  age  of  eighty. 

Tlie  Frisians,  after  the  death  of  Radbod,  had  cm- 
braced  Christianity  in  considerable  munbers,  and  the 
impulse  which  the  cause  then  received  was  not  a  little 
aided  by  the  etficicnt  assistance  winch  Willibrord  ob- 
tained from  the  devoted  Boniface,  afierwards  the  ajjos- 
tle  of  the  Germans ;  and  so  anxious  was  the  aged 
bishop  to  secure  a  contijuiance  of  the  services  of  this 
laborious  missionary,  that  he  jiroposed  to  name  him  as 
his  successor.  The  projiosal,  however,  was  declined, 
and  Boniface,  urged  forward  by  a  strong  feeling  of 
duty,  transferred  his  labours  to  the  Germans,  among 
whom  he  was  eminently  successful.  But  throngliout 
the  whole  course  of  liis  earnest  self-denying  exertions 
for  the  conversion  of  the  licathen  Germans,  Boniface 
seems  never  to  have  wholly  lost  sight  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  had  first  laboured  as  a  missionary,  and 
accordiuglv,  wlien  he  had  so  far  accomplisluid  his 
work  that  he  had  established  a  Christian  church  in 
Germany,  and  rendered  it  independent  of  his  personal 
su]ipcirt,  he  resolved,  though  now  advanced  in  life,  to 
return  to  the  mission  in  Friesland.  His  wi.shes  in 
this  respect,  howc\er,  were  for  a  time  in  danger  of 
being  frustrated  by  the  opposition  of  llildegar,  the 
newly  appointed  bishop  of  Cologne,  who  urged  cer- 
tain ob.solete  pretensions  by  which  he  sought  to  ren- 
der the  diocese  of  Utrecht  dei)cndcnt  on  his  autho 
rity.    These  objections  were  easily  answered,  L'trochl 
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having  been  constituted  ori-inally  by  Pope  Sergius 
as  a  metropolitan  see,  holding  directly  from  the 
Pope,  and  established  for  the  conversion  of  the  hea- 
tlien.  The  controversy  on  this  point  being  speedily 
settled,  Boniface  set  ont  for  Friesland,  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  ending  his  days  among  the  Frisians,  and 
with  this  view  he  carried  his  shrond  along  with 
him.  His  anticipations  were  soon  destined  to  be 
realized.  But  the  remainder  of  the  history  of  Boni- 
face we  give  in  the  langnage  of  Ncander:  "With  a 
little  company  of  followers,  some  priests  and  some 
monks,  and  others  servants,  he  proceeded  along 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  landed  on  the  shore  of 
the  Zuydersee,  being  joined  in  Friesland,  by  his 
scholar,  Bishop  Eoban.  Tliey  tra.versed  the  dis- 
trict ;  and  in  many  cases,  found  a  favourable  recep- 
tion, baptizing  thousands  of  converts,  and  building 
new  churches.  Boniface  sent  many  of  those  whom 
he  had  instructed  and  baptized  back  to  their  homes, 
with  the  injunction,  that  they  should  meet  him  again 
on  a  certain  day,  to  receive  contirination.  In  the 
meantime  he  pitched  his  tents,  and  encamped  with 
his  companions  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Burda,  not 
far  from  Dockingen.  It  was  on  the  fifth  of  June, 
in  tlie  year  755,  that  he  expected  the  return  of  his 
spiritual  (children.  Early  in  the  morning  he  heard 
the  distant  sound  of  the  approaching  multitudes. 
Full  of  joy,  he  hastened  to  the  door  of  hi.s  tent.  Bnt 
lie  soon  found  he  was  grievously  deceived.  The 
clang  of  weapons  indicated  that  the  crowd  was  rush- 
ing on  with  a  far  other  than  friendly  disposition. 
Many  of  the  heathens,  in  fact,  enraged  at  the  success 
of  Boniface  in  turning  their  countrymen  from  the 
worship  of  idols,  conspired  to  consecrate  this  day,  on 
wliich  so  many  were  to  be  received  into  the  bosom 
of  the  Christian  church,  as  a  day  of  vengeance  to 
their  gods.  The  lay  attendants  on  Boniface  wished 
to  defend  him  with  their  weapons ;  but  he  forbade 
them.  Bearing  relics  in  his  hand,  he  quietly  awaited 
what  might  happen.  In  this  attitude  he  exhorted  his 
companions  not  to  fear  those  wdio  could  hurt  the 
body  only,  and  were  unable  to  hann  the  soul,  but 
rather  to  think  upon  the  unerring  promises  of  their 
Lord,  and  to  trust  in  him  who  would  soon  enrich 
their  sfuds  with  the  reward  of  eternal  glory.  Thus 
he  died  a  martyr's  death  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of 
liis  age ;  and  with  him  fell  many  of  his  followers, 
among  whom  was  Bishop  Koban." 

The  death  of  Boniface  at  such  a  time  was  a  heavy 
blow  to  the  missionary  cause  in  the  Low  Countries, 
but  he  left  behind  him  a  mnnber  of  zealous  men  who 
had  imbilied  somewhat  of  his  earnest  spirit.  Con- 
spicuous among  these  was  the  Abbot  Gregory,  on 
whom  the  entire  management  of  the  mission  now 
devolved.  A  seminary  was  estalilished  for  the 
education  of  youth,  and  a  missionary  school,  from 
which  missionaries  were  afterwards  sent  to  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Gregory  was  abundant  in  labours,  and 
through  his  instrumentality  Christianity  was  widely 
diffused  throughout  tlie  Netlierlands.    He  lived  till  he 


was  more  than  seventy  years  of  age,  and  laboured  as 
a  faithful  teacher  to  the  end.  He  died  in  A.  D.  781, 
and  was  succeeded  by  ."-Vldrich,  who  was  consecrated 
bishop  in  Cologne.  This  new  superintendent  of  the 
mission  in  Friesland  received  much  valuable  assist- 
ance in  his  work  from  Liudger,  a  pious  pupil  of  the 
.\bbot  Gregory,  and  who  had  also  been  taught  in  the 
school  of  the  gi-eat  Alcuin  at  York.  For  seven  years 
did  Liudger  labour  as  a  presbyter,  more  particularly 
for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  Frisians.  His 
missionary  work,  however,  was  suddenly  interrupted 
by  the  rise  of  tlie  Saxon  leader  AN'ittekind  against 
the  Frankish  government.  The  Saxon  was  success- 
ful in  his  enterprise,  and  heathenism  once  more  got 
a  footing  in  the  country.  The  Cln-istian  churches 
were  now  reduced  to  ashes,  and  idol-temples  rose 
upon  their  ruins.  The  prospects  of  the  mission  be- 
ing thus  unexpectedly  blighted,  Liudger  set  out  for 
Rome,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  abbey  of 
iVIonte  Cassino.  In  two  years  and  a-Iialf  he  returned 
to  p'rieslaud,  and  found  matters  entirely  changed. 
Peace  was  restored,  and  the  Saxon  Wittekiud  had 
submitted  to  baptism.  Liudger  now  renewed  his 
labours  with  the  express  sanction  of  the  Emperor 
Charles,  who  assigned  him  a  sphere  of  missionary 
work  around  Groningen  and  Norden.  This  young 
man  continued  for  many  years  to  instruct  the  Fri- 
sians in  the  knowledge  of  Christian  truth,  and  with 
such  success  that  many  publicly  renounced  heathen- 
ism and  embraced  Cln-istianity. 

Another  active  and  efficient  labourer  in  the  con- 
version of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Low  Countries 
was  Willebad,  a  nalive  of  Northumberland,  the 
sphere  of  whose  missionary  work  was  the  district  of 
Dockum,  where  Boniface  had  shed  his  blood  as  a 
martyr.  There  his  labours  were  attended  with  much 
success,  but  when  he  entered  the  district  of  Griinin- 
gen,  where  idolatry  still  prevailed,  the  people  were 
so  excited  by  his  discourses,  that  they  proposed 
to  put  him  to  death.  It  was  suggested,  however, 
by  the  more  moderate  among  them,  that  they  should 
first  consult  the  gods  respecting  him  by  casting  lots. 
This  was  done,  and  the  decision  being  in  his  favour, 
the  life  of  the  missionary  was  spared.  Willebad 
next  proceeded  to  the  province  of  Drenthe,  where 
his  discourses  were  listened  to  with  attention  and 
respect,  but  some  of  his  followers,  in  their  zeal 
against  idolati-y,  liegan  to  destroy  the  temples  of  the 
idols — an  act  which  so  enraged  the  heathen  that  they 
attacked  the  missionaries,  and  even  Willebad  him- 
self, who  would  have  been  killed  by  a  blow  aimed  at 
him  by  a  sword,  had  he  not  been  iiro\identially  [U-o- 
tected  by  the  leathern  thong  of  a  relic-bag  which 
hung  round  his  neck.  The  heathen  were  .striu'k 
with  the  incident,  and  regarded  Willebad  as  under 
the  protection  of  some  superior  power.  Soon  afier 
he  was  appointed  by  the  Emperor  Charles  to  pre- 
side over  the  newly  formed  diocese  of  Bremen.  He 
exercised  the  episcopal  office  for  only  two  years, 
when   he  was  cut  off  by  a  violent  fever  with  which 
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he  was  suildenly  seized  in  tlie  course  of  one  of  his 
visitations  of  his  diocese.  He  died  on  the  eighth 
of  November  A.  D.  789. 

Christianity  had  now  obtained  a  footing  in  the 
Netlierlands,  and  the  cliiirch  had  assumed  a  standing 
as  an  organized  body  in  the  country,  under  tlie 
authority  and  obedient  to  tlu'  behests  of  the  Pope  of 
Rome ;  and  ahliougI\  Charlenuigne,  in  tlie  exten- 
sive possessions  whicli  lie  won  by  conquest,  asserted 
lirnily  the  supreme  authority  of  civil  i;ovcrnment  in 
religious  matters,  yet  in  the  Low  Countries,  the 
clergy,  in  process  of  time,  became  a  pinverful  and 
inde|iendent  body.  During  the  tenth,  eleventh, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  whole  of  Bel- 
gium and  BataN'ia  was  divided  into  several  small 
dominions,  some  of  them  called  dukedoms  and  others 
countships,  owning  subjection,  jiart  of  them  to  the 
German  empire,  and  [lart  to  the  Prankish  kings. 
Utrecht  was  still  a  bishopric,  but  the  ecclesiastic 
who  held  the  office  exercised  civil  authority  not  only 
in  the  city,  which  was  the  seat  of  his  spu-itual  office, 
but  also  in  Overyssel  and  Groniiigen.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  whole  of  what  after- 
wards became  the  seventeen  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands, passed  into  the  hands  of  the  house  of  Burgundy; 
and  under  the  government  of  the  dukes  of  that  house 
tliese  provinces  rose  into  high  commercial  importance 
among  the  states  of  Europe.  Cliarles  the  Bold,  the 
last  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  in  his  anxiety  to 
enlarge  his  dominions,  ra.shly  attempted  the  conquest 
of  Switzerland,  but  was  defeated  and  killed  in  battle, 
and  as  he  died  without  leaving  male  issue,  Louis  XL 
of  France  took  possession  of  Burgundy  in  1477. 
The  duke's  eldest  daughter,  Maria,  married  Maxi- 
milian, son  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  IIL,  who 
thereby  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands  ; 
and  tlius  the  grandson  of  JLaria,  who  was  afterwards 
Charles  V.,  emperor  of  Germany,  became  sovereign 
of  the  Low  Countries,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain, 
from  the  moment  of  his  birth. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  that  the  re- 
ligious Reformation  which  had  commenced  in  Ger- 
many was  introduced  into  the  Netherlands,  and 
secured  for  itself  multitudes  of  adherents,  especially 
in  the  large  trading  cities.  Tliese  provinces  were  at 
this  (leriod  both  wealthy  and  prosperous,  and  Charles, 
afraid  of  diminishing  the  ample  revenues  which 
flowed  from  thence  into  the  imperial  treasury,  was 
unwilling  to  resort  to  severe  measures  with  a  view 
to  check  the  progress  of  the  new  o|iinions.  To- 
wards the  clo.se  of  his  life  he  formed  the  resolution, 
that  as  soon  as  he  should  conclude  his  wars  in  Ger- 
many, he  would  take  deci-sive  steps  to  compel  his 
sulijects  in  the  Netheriands  to  submit  to  the  Romish 
faith,  and  with  that  view  he  had  determined  to  in- 
troduce the  Inquisition.  Tidings  of  the  royal  de- 
signs had  no  sooner  reached  the  country  than  com- 
merce was  suspended,  money  disajiiieared,  and  no 
taxes  could  be  collected.  This  put  a  stop  to  the 
compulsory  and  persecuting  designs  of  Charles,  and 


although  severity  was  practised  to  some  extent  be- 
fore his  abdication,  it  was  only  under  the  reign  of 
Philip,  his  son  and  successor,  that  those  violent  and 
oppressive  measures  were  devised  and  Ciirricd  into 
execution  by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  which  so  exasper- 
ated the  people  of  the  Low  Countries,  that  they 
threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke  and  asserted  their  an- 
cient liberties  and  laws.  These  they  defended  with 
such  energy  and  perseverance  that  they  gave  em- 
ployment to  the  arms  of  Sjiaiii  for  half  a  century, 
and  at  length  com|iellcd  their  former  masters  to  treat 
with  them  on  the  tooting  of  a  free  and  independent 
state.  And  no  sooner  was  peace  and  security  re- 
stored to  these  long-distracted  provinces,  than  the 
kingdom  whicli  was  fonned  by  tlie  United  Provinces, 
"  rose,"  to  use  the  language  of  Principal  Robertson, 
"  to  be  one  of  the  most  respectable  as  well  as  enter- 
prising powers  of  Europe." 

Long  before  the  Lutheran  Refonnation  in  Ger- 
many, there  had  for  several  centuries  existed  in  the 
Netherlands  a  spirit  of  religious  inqiiiiy,  and  calm 
but  tirm  resistance  to  the  domination  of  the  Homish 
church.  Tlu'ough  the  greater  piU"t  of  the  middle  iiges 
we  can  trace  a  succession  of  free  spiritual  associa- 
tions, which  were  often  oppressed  and  iiersccuted  by 
the  hierarchy,  but  which  .steadily  aimed  at  the  culti- 
vation and  ditl'usinn  of  a  pure  practical  Christianity. 
As  early  as  the  eleventh  century,  there  arose  in  the 
Netherlands  the  female  societies  of  the  Bi;gi'INi:s 
fwhich  see).  About  the  thirteenth  they  were  Joined 
bv  the  male  communities  of  the  licgliards,  whose 
oldest  establishment,  so  far  as  is  kuowm,  wa.-^  founded 
.\.n,  1220  at  Louvain ;  and  then  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  following  century,  and  at  tirst 
around  Antwerp,  appeared  the  fellowshiiis  of  the 
Lollards.  All  of  them  rapidly  spread  ;uid  became 
very  numerous.  None  of  these  fellowships  was  more 
eH'ective  in  awakening  a  Refonnation  spirit  than  the 
establishments  and  schools  of  the  Brethren  of  the 
Common  Lot  in  Holland  and  Gennimy.  The  warm 
piety  of  Gerhard  Groot,  Florentius  Hadewins,  and 
Thomas  h.  Kempis,  founded  the  institutions  which 
sent  forth  the  most  influential  precursors  of  the  Re- 
formation, men  -who,  not  only  like  Erasmus  exercised 
a  powerful  influence  over  the  higher  classes  of  so- 
ciety, but  also  laboured  among  the  common  people, 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  ecclesiastical  refonn  in 
the  veiT  heart  and  centre  of  the  general  coninumity. 
Thus  the  Reformation  in  Holland,  independently  al- 
together of  the  Lutheran  movement  in  Germany, 
had  a  finn  and  solid  basis  of  its  own.  From  time  to 
time,  for  centuries  before,  men  had  been  spring- 
in"  up.  who,  like  John  of  Goch,  John  Wessel,  and 

.... 
Cornelius     Grapheus,     were     projiagatuig    widely 

throughout  the  Netherlands  the  principles  of  a  pure 
gospel.  The  invention  of  printing  at  this  transition 
period  was  of  singular  benertt  in  promoting  the  pro- 
gress of  the  new  opinions.  Printing  oflices  were  .set 
lip,  and  the  press  was  actively  worked  in  various 
piu-ts  of  Ilollaiul  as  well  as  in  Germany.     Copies  of 
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the  Sacred  Scriptui'es,  of  works  on  theology,  and 
schoolbooks  wure  issued  in  great  numbers.  Schools 
and  academies  were  established  for  the  education  of  the 
young.  A  new  impulse  was  communicated  from  Italy 
in  favour  of  classical,  and  particularly  of  Grecian  lite- 
ratm-e.  Men  iUustrious  th.roughout  Europe  for  their 
talents  and  learning,  such  as  Dringenberg,  Agricola, 
and  more  especially  Erasmus,  besides  giving  origin 
to  a  new,  hberal,  and  truly  classic  system  of  instruc- 
tion, spread  extensively  a  spirit  of  inquiry  among  the 
liighcr  and  more  intelligent  members  of  society. 
The  door  was  thus  opened  wide  for  t!ie  ready  access 
into  Holland  of  reformed  opinions.  Nevortlieless,  that 
country  was  on  the  whole  faithfully  devoted  to  the 
Romish  cliurch  and  its  head,  and  in  the  la.st  ten  years 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth,  tlie  Dutcli  were  kept  in  submission  bv  the 
zeal  of  their  political  governors.  No  douljt,  like  all  the 
branches  of  the  Teutonic  race,  they  resisted,  and  not 
without  success,  the  introduction  of  the  Inquisition, 
though  they  allowed  the  preaching  of  indulgences. 
As  soon,  however,  as  Luther  commenced  his  attacks 
upon  that  abuse,  his  papers  aiid  works,  which  had 
been  condemned  so  early  as  the  19th  Nov.  1519  by 
the  divines  of  Louvain,  were  eagerly  read  in  the 
Netherlands.  Shortly  afterward  the  diet  at  Worms 
was  held,  and  there  Charles  V.  passed  a  severe  penal 
law  against  all  who  adhered  to  the  doctrines  of 
Luther,  and  at  the  same  time  and  place  he  issued  an 
edict  against  heresy  in  the  Netherlands.  Under  his 
government  it  has  been  calculated  that,  on  a  moder- 
ate reckoning,  50,000  men  suffered  violent  death  in 
various  forms  on  accoimt  of  their  faith.  Yet  the 
nnmber  of  the  Reformed  continually  increased  ;  and 
when  at  last  seven  of  these  provinces  revolted  and 
became  an  independent  state,  they  adopted  the  Pro- 
testant religion.  In  Holland,  no  doubt,  the  extrava- 
gant opinions  of  the  Anabaptists  found  a  large  body 
of  supporters,  and  the  cause  of  the  Reformation 
sustained,  in  consequence,  no  small  injury.  But 
amid  these  outbursts  of  ill-regulated  zeal,  there 
existed  a  calm  but  firm  determination  to  uphold  the 
truth  of  God. 

Althougli  the  Netherlands  early  embraced  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  it  was  for  a  long  time 
doulitful  whether  those  wlio  left  the  church  of  Rome 
would  join  the  party  of  tlie  Lutheran  or  that  of  the 
Swiss  Reformers,  for  both  liad  numerous  and  zeal- 
ous supporters.  But  at  length  tiie  preference  was 
publicly  given  to  the  Swi.^s.  The  Belgic  Confession, 
or  thirty-seven  articles,  as  it  was  called,  was  com- 
posed in  tlie  Walloon  language  in  15G3.  byGuido  de 
Bres,  a  French  teacher  at  Valenciennes,  a  place 
which  at  that  time  belonged  to  the  Netherlands. 
This  Confession  was  approved  by  tlie  synod  at  Ant- 
werp in  15CS,  and  two  years  later  by  another  synod, 
and  from  tliat  time  it  has  continued  down  to  this 
day  to  be  tlie  .standard  confession  of  tlie  Reformed 
Dutch  Church.  It  agrees  in  most  points  with  tlie 
confession   adopted   by    the    Fkencii    Rlformed 


CIIUUCH  (which  see),  and  differs  from  the  Augs- 
burg Confession  in  several  respects,  but  espcciaUy 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  eucharist.  From  this  period 
the  Belgians  publicly  called  themselves  by  the  name 
of  Refonned  instead  of  Lutherans.  So  long,  how- 
ever, as  they  were  under  the  dominion  of  the  Spa- 
niards, they  avoided  using  the  term  Reformed,  tak- 
ing the  name  of  Associates  of  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion, because  of  the  hatred  wliich  the  Spaniards  bore 
to  the  Reformed,  and  tlie  decided  preference  which 
they  showed  for  tlie  Lutherans.  About  the  same 
time  also  the  Belgians  adopted  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism, which  was  prepared  by  order  of  Frederick 
III.,  Elector  Palatine,  wlio  had  removed  from  their 
oflices  the  Lutheran  clergy,  and  fiUcd  their  places 
with  Calvinistie  teachers. 

In  assuming  the  name  of  the  Dutch  Refonned 
Church,  the  Belgian  Protestants  evidently  declared 
that,  on  the  great  points  in  which  the  Reformed  dif- 
fered from  the  Lutherans,  they  coincided  in  opinion 
with  tlie  former.  The  most  prominent  points  of  dis- 
tinction between  these  two  classes  of  Protestants  are 
tlius  briefly  described  by  JMoslieim  :  "  I.  The  doctruie 
of  the  Holy  Sujiper,  in  which  the  Lutherans  say  that 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  truly,  thougli  in  an 
inexplicable  manner,  presented  to  both  the  pious  and 
tlie  ungodly ;  while  the  Reformed  suppose  tliat  tlic 
Iiuman  nature  of  Clirist  is  present  only  by  the  sym- 
bols of  it.  Yet  they  do  not  all  exjlain  tlieir  doctrine 
in  the  same  manner.  II.  Tlie  doctrine  of  the  eter- 
nal decrees  of  God  in  regard  to  the  salvation  of  men, 
the  ground  of  which  the  Lutherans  suppose  to  be, 
the  faith  or  unbelief  of  men  in  Christ  foreseen  by 
God  from  eternity ;  but  the  Reformed  suppose  it  to 
be  the  free  and  sovereign  good  pleasure  of  God. 
III.  Certain  rites  and  institutions,  which  the  Re- 
formed think  liave  a  tendency  to  superstition,  but 
which  tl:e  Lutherans  think  are  partly  tolerable  and 
partly  useful  to  Christians.  Such  are  images  in 
churches,  sacred  gai-ments  for  the  clerg}-,  tlie  private 
confession  of  sins,  the  use  of  small  circular  pieces  of 
bread  [wafers]  such  as  were  anciently  distributed  in 
tlie  Holy  Supper,  the  formula  of  exorcism  as  it  is 
called  in  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  and  some  others. 
These  the  Reformed  would  liave  to  be  abrogated, 
because  tliey  think  religious  worship  should  be  re- 
stored to  its  primitive  simplicity,  and  the  additions 
made  to  it  be  wholly  struck  off."  On  all  these  points 
the  Reformed  at  length  adojitcd  the  opinions  of  the 
gi-eat  Swiss  or  rallier  French  Reformer  C.\l,viN 
(which  see),  although  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that 
the  Reformed  doctrine  was  first  established  in  Hol- 
land by  disciples  of  Zuiiiglius,  and  it  was  not  till 
after  a  long  struggle  that  the  views  of  Calvin  in  some 
degree  superseded  those  of  Zuinglius.  The  cliurth 
govci-nment  still  remains  Zuinglian,  not  Calvinistie. 
The  formularies  are  still  the  old  Zuinglian  documents, 
as  well  as  the  Liturgical  oflices  used  in  the  dispitusa- 
tion  of  the  .'^aeraments,  ordinations,  &c.  Hence 
Dermont,  a  Dutch  ecclesiastical  historian,  contends 
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that  tlie  Netlierlaiids  church  is  fundamentallv  Ziiin- 
gliiin,  with  an  infusion  of  Calvinism.  It  is  Zuinglian, 
at  lea.st  as  regards  cliurcli  govemnicnt  and  the  doc- 
trine of  tlie  sacraments.  Hence  the  leaven  of  Eras- 
tianism,  not  only  now,  hut  always  chavacterizing  the 
Netherlands  church. 

But  while  the  Church  of  tlie  Netherlands  had 
thus  chosen  and  publicly  avo\Yed  its  creed,  the  ])re- 
cise  form  of  its  ecclesiastical  govennnent  still  re- 
mained to  be  settled.  Accordingly,  a  national  synod 
was  held  at  Dort  in  1578,  which  laid  down  the  basis 
of  the  church  government  in  these  words,  "  To  es- 
tablish good  and  legitimate  order  in  the  church,  it  is 
resolved  that  four  sorts  of  ecclesiastical  councils 
shall  be  instituted  :  (1)  The  consistory  in  each  con- 
gi-egation :  (2)  The  classis :  (3)  The  provincial  sy- 
nod :  (4)  The  general  or  national  synod.  In  these 
assemblies  only  ecclesiastical  afTairs  shall  be  trans- 
acted. As  regards  matters  that  are  partly  eccle- 
siastical and  partly  ]iolitical.  these  shall  be  settled  by 
consultation  between  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities." 

Thus  .early  in  the  history  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  was  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  gov- 
ernment plainly  and  distinctly  established,  the  four 
gradations  of  which  were  the  consistory  or  kirk- 
setsion,  the  classis  or  presbytery,  the  provincial,  and 
the  general  or  national  synods.  The  first  arrange- 
ment was,  that  general  synods  should  meet  every 
three  years,  and  the  first  met  at  Emden  in  Hano- 
ver, where,  tbongh  held  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
Provinces  for  safety's  sake,  the  Netherlands  church 
was  originally  constituted.  A  second  was  held 
at  Middleburg  in  1581.  The  next  took  place  at 
the  Hague  in  158G,  the  interval  from  some  cause 
or  other  being  longer  than  three  j'cars.  Thirty 
years  elapsed  before  a  national  synod  again  assem- 
bled, being  the  famous  synod  of  Dort  in  1G18,  after 
which  no  national  synod  was  held  for  nearly  two 
hundred  years.  Only  a  few  years  had  pa.«sed  away 
after  the  Reformed  Church  had  been  thoroughly 
organized,  when  iutenial  controversies  on  the  most 
important  and  vital  points  of  theological  doctrine 
agitated  the  nihids  of  both  ministers  and  people 
for  many  years.  The  church  itself  had  publicly 
embraced  the  Calvini.stic  sy.stem,  but  Aeminius 
(which  see),  a  respected  minister,  and  afterwards 
professor  of  theology,  inculcated  both  from  the  pul- 
pit and  the  academic  chair,  opinions  completely 
subversive  of  the  doctrines  maintained  in  the  recog- 
nised standards  of  the  church.  A  sect  thus  arose 
within  the  churcli  (see  Arminia^'s),  avowing  a 
heresy  of  the  most  dangerous  kind.  Gomarus  headed 
the  Calvinistie  party.  Thus  commenced  a  theological 
controversy,  which  was  conducted  on  both  sides  with 
the  utmost  bitterness.  At  length  a  national  synod  was 
summoned,  which  met  at  Dort  in  1(318,  attended  by 
deputies  from  all  the  Refor/lied  churches  in  Europe, 
and  after  jirotracted  sittings,  extending  from  Novem- 
ber till  April  of  the  following  year,  the  doctrines  of 
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Arminius  were  formally  condemned,  anil  a  series  of 
canons  or  decrees  framed  in   opi)osition   to   them, 
which  to  this  day  form  a  part  of  the  .symbols  or 
standards  of  the  Dutch  Retbrmcd  church.     The  Ar- 
minian  or  Remonstrant  communion,  which  is  now 
reduced  to  a  very  small  body,  has,  since  the  synod  of 
Dort,  fornu^d  a  separate  ecclesiastical  dcnonn'natioii. 
The  seventeenth  ccntm-y  was  marked  bv  an  almost 
incessant  succession  of  tlu^ological  disputes  in  the 
Diuch  churches.     Even  after  the  Arminian  contro- 
versy had  been  settled  by  the  .synod  of  Dort,  several 
provinces   of  Holland,   more    especially    Priesland, 
Zealand,  Utrecht,  Groningen,  and  Guclderland,  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  the   decrees  of  tliat  synod. 
For  a  number  of  years  they  continued  their  resist- 
ance, and  it  was  not  till  1G51.  that  they  were  pre- 
vailed upon  to  give  in  their  .adhesion  to  the  canons  of 
the  national  council.   But  though  the  jirotraeted  Ar- 
minian controversy  at  length  came  to  an  end,  Holland 
continued  during  nearly  the  whole  century  to  be  the 
scene  of  fierce  religious  contention  and  strife.   Points 
of  doctrine  and  of  discipline  were  eagerly  discussed 
by  divines  of  the  most  ojjposite  opinions.    Questions 
of  casui.stry  of  the  most  subtile  kind  gave  rise  to 
angry  disputation.     But  the  topic  which  more  than 
any  other  ranged  learned  divines  in  the  most  ^■iolent 
hostility  to  one  another  was  that  which  referred  to 
the  power  of  the  magistrate  in  matters  of  religion. 
On  this  subject  numerous  pamphlets  and  treatises 
appeared,  some  arguing  in  favour  of  the  magistrate's 
power  in  saais,  in  sacred  things,  and  others  contend- 
ing that  he  had  no  power  unless  cirai  sacra,  abotit 
sacred  things.  But  amid  the  various  disputes  which  at 
this  period  agitated  the  churches  of  Hollaiul,therearose 
two  powerful  parties,  the  Cocceians  ami  the  Voctians. 
so  named  from  their  respective  leaders,  who  were  di- 
vided partly  on  theological  and  partly  on  pliilosoplii- 
cal  grounds.    The  Aristotelian  system  of  philosophy 
bad  for  many  centuries  lield  imdisputeil  sway  over  tlic 
minds  of  thinking  men  in  Eiu-ope.     In  the  univer- 
sity, hi  the  school,  in  the  closet  of  the  student,  the 
Stagyrite  reigned  supreme.     It  was  a  bold  step  there- 
fore in  Des  Cartes  to  set  forth  a  system  of  philoso- 
phy which  in  many  points  ran  counter  to  the  views  of 
Ari.stotle.    No  sooner,  accordingly,  was  the  Cartesian 
philosophy  promulgated,  than  the  learned  were  di- 
vided in  opinion  as  to  its  truth.     Voet  rai.sed  the 
standard  in  Iloll.and  against  the  new  philosopher,  as 
teaching  not  merely  error  in  science,  but  heresy  in 
religion.    In  I'J^O,  this  philosophico-rcligious  warfare 
began.    The  most  eminent  Dutch  theologians  entered 
the  field,  some  in  favom-  of  .Xristotle,  and  others  of 
Des  Cartes.     The  controversy  waxed  fiercer  every 
dav,  and  the  classes  or  presbyteries  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  found  it  necessary  at   length  to 
interfere,  and  to  forbid  the  clergy  from  carrying  mat- 
ters of  philoso]ihy  to  tlie  pidpit.    The  States  of  Hol- 
land also  in  ICOG  publicly  prohibited  the  writings  of 
Des  Cartes  from  being  expouniled  to  the  young,  or 
the  Scriptures  from  being  explained  according  to  the 
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dictates  of  pliilosopliy.  Tliese  strong  measures, 
lunvevor,  adoptril  on  the  part  both  of  tlie  chiircli 
and  the  state,  did  not  prevent  the  works  of  Dos 
Carles  from  being  extensively  studied,  and  their 
merits  or  demerits  from  being  widely  and  Iceenly 
canvassed.  And  tlie  controversy  was  not  a  httle 
complicated  l)y  tlie  strange  and  heterogeneous  com- 
binations of  the  errors  of  Coeeeiii-  with  those  of  Des 
Cartes,  it  liaving  hapjiened  by  a  ciu-iotis  coincidence, 
that  those  wlio  adopted  the  tlieology  of  Cocceius, 
adopted  also  the  philosophy  of  Des  Cartes.  Hcnee, 
though  not  in  the  remotest  degree  conMCctcd  with 
each  other,  they  came  to  be  confounded  in  the  minds 
of  many.     (See  Cocceians.) 

But  wlule  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Cartesian 
system  of  philosophy  could  have  led  to  the  errors  of 
Coeoeius,  other  controversies  which  arose  at  this 
period  in  Holland  had  their  origin  evidently  in  the 
new  speculative  opinions.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  dispute  commenced  by  Roel  ui  1689, 
in  regard  to  the  title,  "  Son  of  God,"  applied  to 
Christ  in  the  New  Testament,  which  that  divine 
alleged  to  refer  only  to  his  human  nature,  and  to  the 
supernatural  conception,  and  to  have  no  bearing 
upon  his  divinilv.  Vitringa,  and  many  of  the  Dutch 
divines,  opposed  this  view  of  the  subject  with  great 
ability,  and  in  1691  the  states  of  Friesland  enjoined 
Uoii|  not  to  teach  or  preach  his  peculiar  sentiments, 
and  at  the  same  time  also  enjoined  his  opponents  to 
keep  silence  on  the  contested  points.  This  order 
issuing  from  the  civil  authorities  was  strictly  obeyed, 
in  so  far  as  tlie  province  of  Friesland  was  concerned. 
But  iu  the  other  Dutch  provinces  the  governnjent 
not  having  interfered,  the  ecclesiastical  synods  passed 
decrees  condemning  the  obnoxious  opinions,  and 
ordering  that  candidates  for  the  ministry  should  be 
required  to  renounce  them  before  receiving  license. 

To  the  Cartesian  system  also  may  be  traced  the 
eiToneons  opiidons  of  Balthazar  Becker,  a  minister 
at  Amsterdam,  who,  arguing  from  the  princijile.?  laid 
down  by  Des  Cartes,  that  the  essence  of  spirit  con- 
sists in  thinking,  and  as  there  is  no  connection  be- 
tween thought  and  extension,  mind  cannot  act  upon 
body  unless  united'  with  it,  maintained  that  those 
passages  of  Scripture  which  speak  of  an  influence 
as  exerted  by  good  or  evil  spirit?  upon  man,  must 
])e  understood  tiguratively,  or  in  an  allegorical 
sense.  The  views  of  ISecUer  were  given  to  the  public 
in  a  work  bearing  the  name  of  'The  World  Be- 
witched,' which  gave  rise  to  nnich  discussion.  Beck- 
er was  deposed  and  silenced  by  the  synods  of  Edam 
and  Alkmanr  in  1692,  but  such  was  the  personal  esti- 
mation in  which  lie  was  held,  that  the  senate  of 
Amsterdam  continued  his  salary  till  his  death  in 
1718. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  deep  interest  which  tlie  Dutch 
Protestants  took  during  the  seventeenth  cen*ury  in 
the  theological  controversies  which  were  carried  on 
among  their  neighhours  of  the  French  Reformed 
Church,  those  for  example  raised  by  the  Amyiiai.d- 


ISTS  (which  see),  and  Paioni.vxs  (which  see),  or  of 
the  anxiety  with  wliich  they  watched  the  controver- 
sies which  were  agitating  the  English  Chuich,  and 
which,  by  causing  the  Brownists  to  emigrate,  gave 
rise  to  the  Independents  in  Holland ;  not  to  speak, 
we  say,  of  these  religious  disputes  imported  from 
other  countries,  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  itself, 
during  that  eventful  period,  suifered  long  and  deeply 
from  the  most  violent  internal  dissensions.  Sects 
sprung  up  entertaining  the  wildest  and  most  extra- 
vagant opinions,  such  as  the  Collegiants,  the  Bourig- 
nonists,  the  Verschori.sts,  the  Hattemites,  and  others. 
But  amid  all  the  commotions  winch  prevailed  in  the 
Protestant  church  in  Holland,  and  the  nmnerous 
controversies  which  arose  among  its  people,  Chris- 
tianity owes  th.at  church  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for 
its  vigorous  defence  of  the  gospel  against  \ital  err- 
ors, and  also  for  atTordns'  a  refuge  to  the  persecuted 
Puritans,  when  driven  for  conscience'  sake  from  their 
native  shores.  Nor  ought  we  to  forget  that  the 
French  or  Walloon  branch  of  the  Netherlands  Re- 
formed Church  exercised  very  great  influence  in  set- 
tling the  doctrine  of  the  church.  The  English  and 
Scotch  churches  in  Holland  also  were  of  no  small 
importance  in  the  same  light,  and  the  remaining  con- 
gregations of  both  are  still  influential  and  very  in- 
teresting. 

During  the  eighteenth  century,  Holland  main- 
tained a  high  place  ajnong  the  nations  of  Europe  by 
the  rapid  progress  of  her  manufactures,  and  the 
fiourisliing  extent  of  her  commerce.  But  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  material  prosperity,  the  country 
was  visited  in  the  providence  of  God  with  one  .severe 
calamity  after  another.  The  efi'ect  of  these  trials 
upon  the  minds  of  the  Dutch  Protestants  was  the  re- 
verse of  what  might  have  been  expected.  The  zeal 
for  the  truth  which  had  marked  their  history  now  pal- 
pably declined.  The  war  which  preceded  the  peace 
of  1784  had  proved  deeply  disastrous  to  the  country, 
and  the  restoration  of  security  from  outward  assaults 
was  followed  immediately  by  internal  divisions.  Hol- 
land lost  the  high  place  it  had  once  held  among  the 
nations,  and  after  experiencing  a  continued  succes- 
sion of  di.sgraces  and  disasters  for  nearly  thirty  years 
longer,  this  interesting  country  was  blotted  out  from 
the  map  of  P^urope.  and  made  a  dependent  province 
as  it  were  of  the  French  Empire.  During  the  twelve 
years  of  French  ascendency,  the  Presbyterian  sys- 
tem of  church  governuient  in  Holland  fell  into  total 
disorder,  and  a  most  melancholy  decline  of  vital  re- 
ligion took  place.  The  three  universities,  Leyden, 
Groningen,  and  Utrecht,  became  hotbeds  of  Jjibcral- 
ism  and  Neology.  Still  there  was  a  Dort  orthodox 
party,  who  firmly  maintained  the  truth  amid  all  op- 
position. The  low  state  of  vital  religion  through- 
out the  Dutch  churches  in  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  is  thus  briefly  sketched  by  Dr.  Wyn- 
jierssc,  at  that  time  an»eminent  professor  at  l.ey- 
den  :  "The  diligent  and  daily  use  of  God's  wcrd, 
both   in   the   tamilv   and   the   closet,   so   much    in 
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fstoein  among  the  Protestants  immediately  after  tlie 
Uetbrmation,  is  exceedingly  rare.  A  torrent  of  new- 
writings,  less  ada|ited  to  convey  instruction  tlian  to 
alVord  amnsenient,  to  gratify  an  idle  ciiriosity,  and 
to  encourage  a  frivolous  waste  of  precious  time,  lias 
banished  the  Bible. ^Children,  after  a  short  and  de- 
fective education,  and  such  as  thev  are  apt  to  de- 
spi.se,  are  allowed  to  make  a  [inhlic  profession  of  tlie 
religion  to  whicli  they  liave  been  accustomed,  by 
joining  in  the  holy  communion :  but  this  is  done  in 
so  slight  and  su]iei-ficial  a  manner,  that  the  least 
banter  in  a  libertine  company  is  sufficient  to  unhinge 
every  good  principle,  and  efl'aoe  every  good  impres- 
sion.—  Such  professors,  as  also  people  of  rank, 
though  in  other  matters  ingenious  and  learned,  con- 
tinue in  the  same  old  track,  attend  the  church,  and 
adhere  to  the  doctrines  whicli  are  taught  there  :  but 
as  they  never  examine  the  foundation  of  their  faith, 
thev  remain  unsettled,  and  fall  before  the  assaults  of 
infidelity. — When  the  principles  of  the  English  deists 
(for  the  most  part  shrewd  philosophers,  but  whose 
style  of  writing  was  dry  and  unpopular,)  made  less 
progress  on  the  continent,  a  number  of  libertine 
Frenchmen  attacked  the  Holy  Scri|itures  and  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  not  by  solid  argument  and 
sound  reason,  but  by  giving  way  to  a  spurtfid  fancy; 
by  artful  insinuations,  witty  allusions,  ludicrous  re- 
presentations, banter,  and  ridicule ;  and  this  mode  of 
attack  made  a  great  impression,  especially  on  such 
as  had  received  a  more  polislied  education.  Their 
profane  scoffs  and  ill-applied  wit,  infused  into  the 
unguarded  the  poison  of  scepticism,  to  extract  which 
a  deeper  investigation  was  necessary  than  that  to 
which  they  were  either  able  or  willing  to  submit." 

It  is  refreshing,  however,  to  note,  that  amid  the 
deplorable  decay  of  godliness  which  thus  extensively 
prevailed, "the  Dutch  Reformed  Clun-ch  was  not  un- 
mindful of  the  great  work  wdiich  was  assigned  her. 
In  180,3,  1804,  and  1805,  we  find  her  engaged  in 
pi^eparing  a  collection  of  E\'angelical  Songs  to  be 
used  .along  with  their  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms 
in  public  worship.  This  treasmy  of  sacred  melody, 
when  completed,  was  approved  by  all  the  Synods, 
as  being  agreeable  to  "  the  received  doctrine  con- 
tained according  to  the  Word  of  God  in  the  Hcidel- 
l)erg  Catechism,  Confession  of  Faith,  and  canons  of 
the  National  Synod  held  at  Dordrecht  in  the  years 
1G18  and  1619."  This  collection  of  sacred  hymns 
has  been  loudly  complained  of  as  containing  errone- 
ous sentiments,  but  nevertheless  continues  to  be 
used  in  the  public  services  of  the  Refonned  churches 
in  Holland. 

Previous  to  1795,  the  Reformed  church  was  the 
predominant  church  in  the  Netheriands,  but  in  that 
year  the  church  was  separated  from  the  State,  and 
ever  since,  all  religious  opinions  are  tolerated  and 
enjoy  the  same  protection.  Salaries  are  now  paid  from 
the  public  treasury  to  ministers  of  ditierent  churches, 
and  even  to  the  Jewish  Rabbis.  But  still  the  Reform- 
ed church,  being  the  church  to  which  the  King  and 


Royal  family  belong,  tliongh  it  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  special  privileges  ditl'ercnt  from  other  deno- 
minations, enjo)s  at  all  events  a  double  share  of 
pecuniary  support  from  the  State  treasury.  In  1816. 
when  the  House  of  Orange  recovered  the  sovereign- 
ty, the  Presbyterian  form  of  government,  which  had 
become  completely  disarranged,  was  remodelled  by  a 
synod  which  met  at  the  Hague  under  the  sanction  of 
William  I.  The  four  graduated  ecclesia.stical  courts — 
consistories,  classes,  ])rovincial  synods,  and  general 
synods — were  restored.  The  classes  were  permitted  to 
meet  only  oncea-year,  and  their  business  was  limited 
to  the  management  of  their  ministers'  widows'  ftnid, 
the  election  of  deputies  to  attend  the  provincial 
synods,  and  the  nomination  of  a  small  commit- 
tee called  moderators,  in  whom  are  vested  all  the 
functions  of  the  ancient  classes.  Tlie  provincial 
and  gener.-il  synods  were  permitted  to  meet  at  re- 
gular intervals,  and,  accordingly,  since  1816.  there 
has  been  a  meeting  of  the  general  synod  at  the 
Hague  regularly  every  year.  Its  meetings  are  usually 
continued  for  fom-teeu  days,  and  all  the  aiVairs  of  the 
entire  Dutch  Refonned  church,  .all  that  concerns  its 
worship,  government,  and  discipline  is  under  the 
regulation  of  this  supreme  ecclesiastical  court,  ami  in 
it  .alone  is  vested  the  power  of  deposing  ministers  or 
excommunicating  members.  "  There  is  a  regular 
establishment  at  the  Hague,"  as  we  learn  from  Dr. 
Steven,  "  solely  for  the  general  direction  of  the  alVairs 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the 
mini.ster  of  st;ite.  This  ecclesiastical  minister  has 
under  hijn  a  secretary  and  adviser, — besides  five 
commissioners,  two  adjunct  clerks,  and  an  agent  for 
the  church.  This  estiiblishnient,  though  standing 
in  immediate  connection  with  all  the  church  courts, 
possesses  no  legislative  power  and  government,  and 
takes  no  management  of  church  matters,  without 
consulting  those  ecclesiastical  judicatories,  to  whose 
de|iartment  such  .affairs  belong." 

The  manner  in  wdiich  Divine  service  is  conducted 
in  the  Dutch  Reformed  church  on  ordin.ary  Sabbatlis, 
and  on  sacramental  occasions,  is  thus  described  in  a 
valuable  tract,  published  some  years  ago  by  Dr.  Ste- 
ven, on  the  Dutch  Ecclesiastical  Establishment,  and 
inserted  as  an  .appendix  to  his  '  History  of  the  Scot- 
tish Church  at  Rotterdam.'  "  In  Holland,  clergymen 
.are  familiariy,  but  as  a  term  of  respect,  called  Dominks. 
Few  of  the  clergy  preach  from  memory.  They  gen- 
erally read  their  discourses ;  and  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  their  prayers.  They  are  held  in  the  greatest  re- 
spect by  the  Dutch.  In  general  they  are  certainly  ex- 
emplary, and  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  their  saci-ed 
functions.  And,  like  the  people  at  large,  are  dis- 
tinguished for  loyalty  and  strong  attachment  to  their 
Fatherland.  Accom]iaiiied  by  .an  elder,  they  regn- 
l.arly  make  a  i)rofessional  visit  to  their  members, 
froni  house  to  house,  twice  a-year,  immediately  i)e- 
fore  the  season  of  communion.  They  are  also  jiar- 
ticularly  carefid  whom  they  admit  to  the  Lord's  Ta- 
ble.    Young  people  attend  them,  for  years  together, 
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for  cateehftiual  in.>^tiiictiun.  As  auxiliaries,  inde- 
pendent of  the  ministers,  there  are  also  subordinate 
licensed  male  and  female  teachers  of  religion,  who 
keep  private  preparatory  classes,  and  receive  a  small 
gl-atuity  from  their  pupils. 

"  Inall  the  Reformed  churches  in  the  Netherlands, 
the  sacrament  of  the  Supper  is  administered  once  a 
quarter ;  though  formerly,  as  in  some  districts  still, 
six  times  a-year.  The  celebration  of  that  ordinance 
is  announced  a  fortnight  beforehand  ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  week  innnediately  preceding  the  Sab- 
bath on  which  it  is  celebrated,  there  is  a  preparation 
service,  towards  the  conclusion  of  which,  all  the  in- 
tending communicants  stand  up  and  answer  in  the 
aflirmative,  in  presence  of  the  congregation,  a  few- 
questions  put  from  the  pulpit,  comprehending  a  de- 
claration. That  they  believe,  with  all  their  heart,  the 
doctrine  which  they  have  confessed ;  that  they  re- 
solve, through  Divine  grace,  to  adhere  to  that  doc- 
trine, and  to  lead  a  Christian  life  ;  and  that  they  will 
submit  to  the  superintendence  and  the  discipline  of 
the  cluu-ch.  All  candidates  for  member.'^hip  in  the 
New  Reformed  Communion,  receive  a  regular  course 
of  religious  .instruction  from  the  ministers  or  the 
catechists  of  that  church,  in  Christian  doctrine  and 
morality,  according  to  the  Confession  of  Faith  and 
to  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  ;  and  also  in  the  know- 
ledge of  Bible  history,  and  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  Reformation  in  the  Christian  church.  Upon 
these  subjects  they  are  examined,  an  elder  being  pre- 
sent ;  and  when  found  qualitied,  they  are  soleimdy 
and  publicly  admitted  or  continued ;  making  in  a 
standing  posture  in  church,  satisfactory  replies  to  the 
queries  above  enumerated.  Within  the  pale  of  the 
Reformed  church,  very  few  adults  are  to  be  found 
who  had  not  been  duly  enrolled  as  members  ere  they 
attained  the  age  of  twenty.  Before  the  celebra- 
bration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  a  meeting  of  the  Con- 
sistory of  each  church  is  always  held,  in  direct 
reference  to  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  the 
commimicants.  Members  of  other  Protestant  con- 
gregations in  the  Netherlands  are  admissible  to  com- 
munion with  the  Reformed  Church,  provided  that 
their  moral  character  is  unolijectiouable.  The  prac- 
tice is  unknown  in  Holland,  which  is  universal  among 
Scottish  Presbyterians,  of  distributing  tolens. 

"  When  the  Apostolical  benediction,  after  the  or- 
dinary service  in  the  morning  of  the  sacramental 
Sabbath,  is  pronounced,  the  officiating  minister  directs 
the  attention  of  the  members  to  the  prescribed  and 
printed  Form  for  the  Communion  Service.  That 
Form  commences  with  a  plain  statement  of  the  na- 
ture and  design  of  the  Lcrd's  Supper,  and  of  the 
character  of  those  who  ought  to  abstain  from  it,  and 
of  those  who  worthily  partake  it.  Then  follows  an 
ajjpropriate  prayer,  with  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the 
Apostle's  Creed.  A  psalm  or  hymn  is  next  sung, 
and  the  minister  takes  then,  if  not  before,  his  station 
at  the  (.lommunion  Table,  which  is  placed  in  the 
middle,  or  most   convenient  and  conspicuous   part 


of  the  church.  At  his  invitation  the  members 
promptly  and  decently  approach  the  Lord's  Table, 
and  sit  down  promiscuously  without  distinction  of 
age  or  rank,  the  king  being  seated,  perhaps,  next 
to  the  poorest  of  his  subjects.  The  generally  pre- 
vailing practice,  of  the  men  communicating  fir.st. 
and  then  the  women  separately,  is  not  enjoined  I'y 
law,  but  establislicd  by  custom. 

"  After  a  few  prefatory  sentences,  left  to  his  own 
di-scretion,  the  minister  distributes,  in  the  words  of 
institution,  the  bread  and  wine  to  those  who  are 
nearest  to  him.  He  then  pauses,  and  sitting  down, 
partakes  of  the  .same  himself;  and  while  the  sacred 
symbols  are  being  handed  from  one  mcndier  to  an- 
other along  the  table,  a  solc:nn  and  impressive  silence 
prevails  in  the  assembly.  A\'hen  all  at  tlie  table 
have  communicated,  the  mini.^^ter  stands  up  again, 
and  addresses  to  tliem  words  of  comfort  and  exhorta- 
tion; after  which,  they  return  to  their  pews.  A 
small  portion  of  Scripture,  such  as  the  53d  chapter 
of  Isaiah,  or  a  similarly  appropriate  passage,  is  then 
read  by  the  clerk  or  precentor,  or  a  few  verses  of  a 
psalm  or  liynm  are  sung.  This  process  is  repeated 
till  all  intending  communicants  have  so  received  the 
Holy  Supper.  The  same  clergyman,  who  has  deli- 
vered the  sacramental  discourse,  or  what  in  Scotland 
is  called  the  action  sernum,  conducts  the  whole  of 
the  sacred  service ;  and  in  large  communities,  he  is 
sometimes  called  to  address  thirty  tables  consecu- 
tively. His  address,  of  necessity,  is  very  short.  Re- 
verting again  to  the  form  for  the  communion  service, 
the  mini.ster  next  reads  the  invitation  to  thank.sgiv- 
ing  and  praise,  and  offers  up  the  concluding  prayer 
with  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Finally,  a  psalm  or  hymn 
is  sung,  and  the  benediction  is  pronounced.  Li  the 
afternoon  or  evening  of  the  same  Lord's  day  there  is 
a  thanksgiving  service.  The  frequency  of"  the  cele- 
bration of  this  holy  ordinance,  we  reckon  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  happiest  effects  upon  the  Dutch  com- 
nmnity.  The  preparatory  and  thanksgiving  services 
are  neither  injudiciously  numerous,  nor  unnecessarily 
prolonged. 

'•  As  it  is  impossible,  especially  in  large  towns, 
that  every  member  of  a  family  can  attend  on  the 
same  day,  the  sacrament  is  dispensed  in  one  or  more 
of  the  duirches  on  the  succeeding  Sabbath,  to  give 
to  all  an  opportunity  of  communicating. 

"  The  officiating  elders  and  deacons  are,  like  the 
minister,  distinguished  by  a  hand.  The  precentor  or 
reader  is  alsn  dressed  precisely  as  a  clergyman."  It 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  Dufdi  clcrgA',  till  within 
a  few  years  back,  wore  a  court-looking  dress  and  a 
cocked  hat.  This  practice  has  been  discontinued. 
Formerly  also,  in  the  pulpit,  instead  of  a  gown,  they 
used  a  long  mantel,  consisting  of  black  cloth  only 
six  inches  broad,  edged  witli  silk,  with  a  hook  to  the 
collar  of  the  coat.  Now,  however,  they  wear  a 
gown  of  ample  dimensions. 

The  changes  introduced  by  William  I.  into  the 
government  of  the  church,  tliough  designed  to  main- 
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tain  order  and  due  subordination  to  the  civil  autho- 
rity, have  never  been  regarded  throiigliotit  the  churcli 
with  entire  satisfaction.  The  decisions  of  the  higher 
administrations  of  tlie  church,  particularly  in  cases  of 
discipline,  have  often  given  rise  to  murmuring  among 
those  who  were  concerned  for  the  puritv  of  the 
church,  and  the  constant  observation  of  the  head  of 
the  state,  although  he  asserted  no  right  of  positive 
interference,  was  by  many  regarded  as  inconsistent 
with  religious  liberty.  Tlie  result  was,  that  in  1834 
a  secession  took  place  from  the  national  church  of  a 
number  of  ministers  and  congregations,  who  formed 
themselves  into  a  separate  religious  body.  No  sooner 
had  they  taken  this  important  step  than  they  were 
subjected  to  severe  hardshiijs  and  privations,  both  in 
their  property  and  in  their  persons.  Heavy  lines 
were  imposed  upon  them,  various  restrictions  were 
put  upon  their  meetings,  and  they  were  even  subjected 
to  a  vexatious  and  harassing  system  of  militarv  op- 
pression. In  vindication  of  tliese  harsh  measures, 
which  in  some  cases  the  Seceders  inay  have  brought 
upon  themselves  by  their  indiscretion,  it  was  argued 
that  the  constitution  of  1S13,  when  Holland  regained 
her  independence,  wliile  it  afibrded  full  toleration  and 
protection  to  tlie  sects  then  known,  made  no  provision 
for  the  toleration  of  any  new  sects  that  niiglit  arise  ; 
and  in  the  penal  code  had  been  embodied  a  clause 
forbidding  more  than  nineteen  persons  to  assemble 
unless  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  state, 

Tlie  grounds  on  wliich  the  secession  of  1834  took 
place  are  to  be  found,  to  soine  extent  at  least,  in 
the  modilications  which  were  introduced  in  181G 
into  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  and  government 
of  the  Refonned  church.  In  the  Old  Republic  of 
the  Seven  United  Provinces,  the  church  was  as 
Erastian  as  it  well  could  be,  tlie  ultimate  appeal  be- 
ing in  all  cases  to  the  civil  authorities.  During  the 
French  regime,  when  the  church  was  disestaljlished.  the 
stipends  withdrawn,  and  tlie  whole  was  in  utter  confu- 
sion, the  church  was  left  to  herself,  and  her  assemblies 
were  freely  chosen,  and  debated  and  acted  freely. 
The  consistory  consisted  of  the  minister  or  ministers 
of  the  congregation,  with  the  elders,  and  in  most 
cases  tlie  deacons.  The  elassis  consisted  of  all  the 
ministers  and  several  of  the  elders  within  the  bounds. 
The  provincial  synod  consisted  of  deputies  from  each 
elassis,  and  the  general  synod  of  deputies  from  each 
provincial  synod.  Such  was  the  constitution  of  tlie 
church  courts  between  1795  and  1816,  but  in  the  lat- 
ter year  a  considerable  change  look  place  under  tlie 
sanction  of  the  king,  Tlie  consistory  underwent  no 
alteration,  but  in  the  elassis  was  established  a  com- 
mission or  classical  direction,  which  managed  most 
of  the  business  of  the  elassis,  and  in  the  selection  of 
those  who  were  to  be  members  of  the  classical  direc- 
tion, as  it  came  to  be  ca,lled,  the  king  obtained  an  in- 
fluential voice.  The  provincial  synod  or  direction  was 
still  more  thoroughly  under  the  control  of  the  sov- 
ereign, the  members  being  chosen  by  him  out  of  a 
leet  prepared  by  the  inferior  courts.     The  general 


synod  was  appointed  to  consist  of  nineteen  members 
commissioned  by  the  provincial  .synods.  In  .\,  D, 
1852,  a  new  fundamental  law  of  the  church  was 
adopted  by  the  synod,  and  accepted  by  the  king. 
It  is  a  great  im)irovemciit  on  that  which  preceded 
it.  The  powers  of  the  elassis  are  much  extended, 
while  those  of  the  select  coinniission  are  abridged. 
The  elections  to  church  oflices  and  to  membership  o( 
courts  are  allowed  to  be  made  without  state  inter- 
ference. The  general  synod  con-sists  now  of  34 
clerical  members  chosen  by  provincial  synods,  and  an 
equal  number  of  seaindi  to  take  the  places  of  those 
who  may  be  prevented  from  attending.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  34  now  mentioned,  one  clerical  mem- 
ber is  present  to  represent  the  Walloon  synod,  one 
to  represent  the  presbytery  of  Limburg,  and  one  to 
represent  the  churches  in  the  colonies.  Three  elders 
are  chosen  by  the  Dutch  synods,  and  one  by  tlie  Wal- 
loon synod.  There  are  also  present  a  secretaiy.  a 
quaestor-general,  and  three  professors,  one  from  each 
university,  who  have  a  right  to  sit  and  deliberate, 
but  not  to  vote,  Tlie  synod  meets  annually  at  the 
Hague, 

The  prepondf  r.ance  of  crown  influence  in  the  deli- 
berations and  decisions  of  the  church  courts,  according 
to  the  fundamental  law  of  the  church  ]iasscd  in  1816, 
gave  rise  to  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  dissatisfaction, 
which  was  every  year  evidently  on  the  increase. 
Tills,  however,  was  not  the  only,  nor  perhaps  even 
the  chief,  cause  of  the  alienation  I'rom  the  National 
churcli  of  many  of  its  mendiers.  From  the  period  of 
the  French  Revolution,  there  had  been  gradually  im- 
ported into  Holland  much  of  tlie  inlidelity  of  France, 
and  the  false  theology  of  Germany,  These  and 
other  intluences  led,  in  process  of  time,  to  the  ditVu- 
sion,  among  both  the  pastors  and  people  of  the  Dutch 
church,  of  a  spirit  of  iudili'crenee,  and  even  of  iiiibe- 
lief,  which  .saddened  the  hearts  of  the  godly  in  the 
land.  And  in  addition  to  the  departure  from  soimd- 
ness  of  doctrine  and  decay  of  vital  godliness  which 
rapidly  spread  throughout  the  church,  the  National 
svnod  of  1816  had  modilied  the  foi-m  of  subscription 
to  the  articles  of  the  synod  of  Dort  thus,  "  that 
we  truly  receive  and  heartily  believe  the  doctrine 
which,  in  accordance  with  God's  Holy  Word,  is 
contained  in  the  recognized  fonnularies  of  unity  of 
the  Netherlands  Reformed  Church."  This  nioditi- 
cation  was  consiilercd  by  many  as  calculated  to  throw 
open  the  door  to  those  who,  entertaining  Arininian, 
Arian.  or  Socinian  principles,  could  not  conscicn- 
tiiuisly  declare  that  they  believed  the  .articles  of  the 
synod  of  Dort  to  be  agreeable  to  Scripture.  A 
change  so  important  wit,s  not  accomplished  with- 
out considerable  resistance.  Many  were  the  at- 
tcmjits  made  through  the  jiress  to  expose  the  eqiiivo 
cation  supposed  to  be  involved  in  the  new  fonii  of 
subscription,  but  the  most  successful  in  awakening  a 
deep  interest  on  the  subject,  was  a  small  pamphlet 
published  in  .\iiril  18-27.  under  the  title  of  An  Ad- 
dress to  my  Reformed  Fellow-llelievers.'     Tlie  re- 
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suit  of  tlie  wide  circulation  of  this  'Address'  was, 
that  the  tjiint  of  murmuring  and  discontent,  which 
had  for  several  years  been  gaining  ground  in  the 
church,  came  at  length  to  a  height,  and  the  secession 
of  1834  di-ew  off  from  her  commiuiion  a  large  body 
of  the  people,  who,  in  the  face  of  all  opposition, 
still  maintain  those  principles,  which  rendered 
tlieir  continuance  in  the  church  difficult,  if  not 
iin|)ossilik'. 

Tlie  twenty-four  years  which  have  elaiised  since 
the  Secession  took  place,  has  by  no  means  improved 
the  state  of  the  Dutch  church  in  so  tar  as  purity  of 
doctrine  is  concerned.  The  pernicious  etVects,  on  the 
contrary,  of  the  modification  of  the  foi-m  of  subscrip- 
tion which  was  introduced  in  1816,  are  every  day  more 
and  more  apparent.  Within  the  pale  of  the  church 
has  arisen  a  class  of  ministers  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Groningen  school,  who  openly  teacli  Arianism  or 
semi-Arianism  from  the  pulpit,  audfrom  the  professor's 
chair,  alleging  that  Christ  is  not  the  everlasting  Son 
of  the  Father,  born  of  God,  and  therefore  very  God, 
as  all  Scripture  teaches,  but  merely  the  most  exalted 
of  the  creatures  of  God,  trained  in  heaven  to  wisdom 
and  holiness,  that  coming  as  a  man  into  the  world, 
he  might  reveal  God  in  maidiood  for  tlie  purpose  of 
bringing  man  back  to  the  image  of  God.  They  deny 
also  the  personality  and  Godhead  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  believe  him  to  be  simply  an  attribute  of  God, 
a  manifestation  of  the  Divine  power  and  wisdom. 
Their  views  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  are 
equally  unsound,  for  they  declare  that  the  Bible  is 
not  the  Word  of  God,  but  tliat  the  Word  of  God  is 
in  the  Bible ;  in  other  words,  that  some  portions  of 
the  Bible  are  inspired,  but  others  not. 

Besides  the  Groningen  school,  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church  has  another  form  of  heresy  taught  in 
one  of  its  universities,  which  is  rapidly  undermining 
the  principles  of  the  students  of  theology.  We  re- 
fer to  the  theological  views  inculcated  at  Leyden  by 
Professor  Scholten,  which  differ  in  several  particu- 
lars from  the  errors  just  noticed.  This  leanied  divine 
teaches  from  the  chair  that  a  difference  ought  to  be 
maintained  between  the  Scriptures  and  the  Word  of 
God.  Wliat  Jesus  teaches  he  regards  as  alone  in- 
fallible, but  that  the  writings  of  the  Evangelists  and 
Apostles  stand  on  a  different  footing  from  the  dis- 
courses of  (;hrist,  and  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
standard  for  the  belief  of  the  cluirch.  The  I'rofessor 
alleges  also  that  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit  given 
to  the  Ajjosiles  belonged  not  to  them  alone,  but  to 
the  churcli  also  in  all  ages,  that  they  might  more 
and  more  seek  and  find  all  the  truth,  the  testimony 
of  the  Spirit  within  a  man  being  nothing  else  but 
the  man's  cordial  reception  of  the  truth.  This 
teacher  of  theology  denies  original  sin,  declares  that 
there  is  no  direct  prophecy  of  the  Messiah  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  asserts  that  the  Sou  before  his 
coming  into  the  world  was  not  a  person,  but  merely 
the  world-thought  of  God,  and  the  Holy  Sjiirit  no- 
thing else  but  the  almighty  power  of  (iod.     Finally, 


the  Professor  believes  and  teaches  that  there  will  be 
a  final  restoration  of  all  things,  and  that  the  whole 
human  race  will  ultimately  be  saved.  Such  are  the 
heretical  sentiments  openly  set  forth  in  Leyden,  as 
we  learn  from  a  treatise  just  ijublished  by  D.  5Io- 
lenaar,  an  excellent  Dutch  Keformed  minister  at  the 
Hague  ;  and  thus  both  at  Leyden  and  Groningen  are 
the  minds  of  the  Dutch  students  of  theology  poisoned 
by  the  most  erroneous  and  unscriptural  teaching. 
Utrecht  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  theological 
schools  of  Holland  which  is  to  any  extent  free  from 
fatal  heresy. 

The  present  state  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
is  far  from  affording  a  favourable  prospect  for  the 
future,  but  there  is  one  redeeming  feature  of  the 
case,  that  amid  all  the  heresies  which  are  springing 
u])  throughout  the  church,  its  standards  are  still  pre- 
served in  their  original  purity  aiul  Scriptural  ortho- 
doxy, and  amid  the  severe  shock  which  it  sustained  by 
the  secession,  it  is  calculated  that  while  the  Sceeders 
amount  to  somewhere  about  40,000,  there  are  1,700,000 
persons  who  still  adhere  to  the  Refonned  Church,  and 
the  pastors  number  1,6.37,  not  including  25  minis- 
ters and  8  emeriti  pastors  of  the  Walloon  Synod, 
which  is  also  rejn'esented  in  the  General  Synod  of 
the  Dutch  church.  In  the  classes  of  the  Dutch 
church  are  also  included  4  ministers  of  the  Scotch 
church,  1  English  Presbyterian,  and  several  Gei-man 
Protestants.  There  are  92  licentiates  or  candidates 
for  the  ministry. 

Pope  Pius  IX.  issued  a  bull  on  4th  March  1853, 
dividing  Holland  into  regular  dioceses,  over  which 
Romish  bishops  in  ordinary  were  appointed.  This 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
excited  no  small  sensation  among  the  Dutch  I'rotes 
tants.  The  government,  however,  refused  to  sane 
tiou  anv  such  arrangement,  unless  on  certain  condi- 
tions involving  a  modirtcation  of  the  oath  taken  by 
Romish  bishops  at  their  consecration,  a  demand  that 
every  bishop  should  obtain  a  royal  license  before 
exercising  his  office,  and  should  take  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  government.  The  bishops  also 
were  not  allowed  to  reside  in  the  places  from  which 
they  derived  their  titles,  but  in  such  places  as  the 
king  should  appoint,  and  accordingly,  he  has  located 
them  in  North  ISraliant  and  Limbourg,  which  are 
chicHy  Roman  Cii/'iolic  districts. 

From  the  Dutch  Reformed  Churcli  there  is  a  vi- 
gorous offshoot  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where, 
as  the  colony  formerly  belonged  to  Holland,  the 
pojudalion  largely  consists  of  Dutch  emigrants  and 
their  ilesccndants.  The  church  is  supported  by  the 
go\crnnient  o)'  the  colony.  Each  congregation  has 
its  consistory,  which  meets  as  often  as  occasion  re- 
quires, and  the  classes  or  presbyteries,  live  in  munber. 
meet  once  a-year,  while  the  synod  meets  every  five 
years.  There  are  twenty-one  students  connected 
with  this  branch  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  ('hm-ch,  who 
are  attending  the  universities  in  Holland,  chictiy 
Utrecht,  in  jn-eparation  for  the  ofiice  of  the  ministry. 


DUTCH  REFORMED  CHURCH  IN  AMERICA. 


DUTCH  REFORMED  CHURCH  IN  AJIKR- 

ICA,  the  oldest  Presbyterian  Jenomiiiation  in  tlie 
United  States.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  national  church 
.)(  Holland,  and  dates  as  far  back  as  1614,  wlicn  a, 
colony  of  Dutch  emigrants  began  to  settle  on  tlie 
banks  of  the  Hudson,  and  laiil  the  foundation  of 
New  Amsterdam,  which  was  afterwards  called  New 
Ycn-k,  and  became  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the 
New  World.  The  Dutch  West  India  Comiiany 
were  the  first  wlio  carried  the  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel from  Holland  to  North  America,  and  as  the 
mend)crs  of  that  Company  ehieily  belonged  to  Am- 
sterdam, the  ministers  of  that  city  were  naturally 
applied  to  for  aid  in  selecting  suitable  and  efficient 
pastors  for  the  rising  colony.  TIius  it  happened 
that  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  America  formed 
for  more  than  a  century  only  a  branch  of  the  mother 
church  in  Europe,  and  was  under  the  innnediate 
jurisdiction  of  the  elassis  in  Amsterdam,  which  to 
this  day  has  the  charge  of  the  churches  in  the  Dutch 
colonies.  But  this  dependence,  at  first  natural  and 
beneficial,  came  to  be  attended  with  much  inconve- 
nience on  account  of  the  intervening  distance.  At 
letigth,  after  a  good  deal  of  violent  controversy  be- 
tween the  old  Dutch  and  the  young  Dutch  parties, 
which  led  even  to  a  ffirmal  though  but  temporary 
schism,  the  elun-ch  assumed  an  iiidependwit  organi- 
zation, with  the  consent  of  the  elassis  of  Amsterdam 
and  the  synod  of  North  Holland,  in  1771,  chiefly 
in  consequence  of  the  prudent  and  conciliatory  in- 
tervention of  the  venerable   Dr.  Livingston.     (See 

CnNFERENTIE  P.\I!TV.) 

From  this  period  nearly  all  communication  with 
the  parent  church  in  Holland  ceased,  and  even  the 
Dutch  language  rapidly  passed  away  from  the  pul- 
pit and  the  scliool.  Manv  of  the  Dutcli  settlers  re- 
sisted for  a  time  the  introduction  of  the  English  lan- 
guage into  the  regular  services  of  the  church,  but 
those  born  in  the  colony  having  no  .such  partiality 
for  the  language  of  the  fathers,  preferred  to  worship 
in  the  prevailing  language  of  tlieir  adopted  country. 
And  no  sooner  was  the  church  placeil  on  an  indepen- 
dent footing  than  it  increased  quickly  in  numbers 
and  ill  influence.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war 
of  the  revolution,  there  were  about  eighty  churches 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  which  were  divided  into 
three  classes  or  presbyteries :  and  in  New  Jersey 
there  were  forty  churches,  which  were  divided  into  two 
classes.  The  particular  synod,  <as  it  was  calleil,  was 
a  delegated  body,  whicli  met  once  a-year,  and  which 
consisted  of  two  pastors  ami  two  elders  from  each 
elassis.  A  general  synod  was  held  for  the  first  time 
in  1792.  It  consisted  at  fir.st  of  all  the  ministers  of 
the  church,  with  an  elder  from  each  congregation, 
and  it  met  every  third  year.  Some  years  afterwards, 
when  the  number  of  churches  was  greatly  multiplied, 
the  general  synod  was  made  a  delegated  body,  each 
elassis  nominating  three  pastors  and  three  elders  as 
thefr  representatives.  It  was  arranged  that  tliis 
general  synod  should  meet  aimjally.     The  Dutch 


Reformed  church  is  conlined  to  the  States  of  New 
York  and  Now  Jersey,  and  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
Its  couiregalions  are  prosperous  and  weiilthy.  espe- 
cially the  collegiate  churches  in  the  city  of  New 
"iork.  This  denomination  has  also  at  Brunswick,  New 
Jersey,  a  theological  seunnaiy  anrl  al^o  a  college,  called 
Rutger's  college,  which,  though  the  mmiber  of  iheir 
students  is  small,  are  annmg  the  best  endowed  lite- 
rary institutions  in  the  country.  In  the  absence  of 
an  original  Held  of  home  missionary  labour,  we  are 
informed  by  Dr.  Schafi;  that  this  cluirclt  liiis  lately 
made  an  eli'ort  to  enlarge  its  territory  and  inllucnce 
by  establishing  congregations  out  of  foreign  German, 
and  (icrman  Reformed  material,  and  published  a  new 
(ierman  hymn-book. 

In  doctrine  this  denominaiion  holds  to  the  same 
standards  as  the  parent  church  in  Holland,  but  be- 
ing now  completely  separated  from  that  chm-ch,  they 
have  happily  escaped  the  inlhix  of  Ncologian  senti- 
ments which  have  so  extensively  corrupted  the  Re- 
formed church  of  Holland,  more  [larticularly  the 
universities  of  Groningen  and  Levden,  to  the  almost 
complete  setting  aside  of  the  articles  of  the  .synod  of 
Dort.  The  Heidelberg  Catechism,  which  is  one  of 
the  symbolicjil  books  of  the  church,  is  now  practi- 
cally veiT  little  used.  Tliis  church  has  a  liturgy 
containing  prayers  suited  to  persons  in  diti'erent  cir- 
cumstances, pulilic  and  private  ;  but  the  onlv  p.itt 
which  is  enjoined  to  be  read  is  the  Form  of  Baptism, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  unifonnity  of  vows :  to- 
gether with  the  short  i)rayer  before  the  vows  taken 
by  the  parents;  and  also  the  Fonnula  of  tlie  Holy 
Communion  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  These  the  min- 
ister reads  while  all  the  members  cai-efully  and 
devoutly  follow  him,  with  the  form  open  before 
them.  This  is  all  the  use  that  is  made  in  public  of 
the  Liturgy. 

In  its  form  of  government  this  churcli  is  strictly 
Presbyterian,  and  in  almost  all  respects  in  conformity 
with  the  ecclesiastical  arrangements  of  P'-esbyte- 
rian  churches  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Tlie 
only  ditl'erence  respects  the  eldership,  which  in  other 
churches  is  an  office  conferred  for  life  ;  but  in  the 
Dutch  Reformed  church  in  America  the  ciders  are 
chosen  to  serve  for  two  yeiirs  in  succession,  and 
after  remaining  out  of  office  one  year,  they  are  again 
eligible  should  the  congregation  .see  lit  to  re-elect 
them. 

The  mode  of  conducliug  Divine  service  i.s  thus  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Brownlee  :  "  With  us,  the  ancient 
and  time-honoured  custom  and  mode  is  this  :  the 
niinistei  and  people,  who  are  members,  upon  enter- 
ing the  church,  bow  down,  and  in  secret  worship  the 
King  of  Zion.  In  tiie  morning,  the  pastor  begins 
the  solemnity  of  the  day  by  reading  the  ten  com- 
mandments :  and  in  the  other  services  of  the  day, 
by  reading  a  chapter  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The 
assembly  then  sing;  then  there  is  the  solemn  bene- 
diction ;  then  a  brief  address,  called  iheeroci/iuni  re- 
moturn,  containing  an   outline  of  the  subject  to  be 
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discussed;  then  prayer ;  then  singins  ;  then  the  ser- 
mon ;  then  a  prayer ;  tlien  a  collection  of  alms  tor 
the  poor;  then  singing,  and  the  benediction. 

'■  Our  psalmody  is  that  which  has  been  carefully 
prepared  by  a  committee  of  our  General  Synod.  It 
consists  of  the  psalms  of  Watts,  greatly  improved 
and  enlarged,  and  two  books  of  hymns.  Jt  is  a  rule 
of  our  church  tliat  each  pastor  shall  lecture  on  a  sec- 
tion of  our  Heidelberg  Catechism,  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  Sabbath,  so  as  to  go  through  the  whole  in  a  de- 
finite time  These  lectures  exhibit  an  entire  sys- 
tem of  pure  and  holy  doctrine  to  the  people,  in  a 
regulai  course.  XnA  to  this  admirable  system  do 
we  humbly  and  piaverfuUy  ascribe  the  uniformity 
and  strictness  of  adherence  to  pure  doctrine  in  our 
cluu'ches.  The  design  is  to  secure  doctrinal  preach- 
ing, and  that  of  the  entire  system,  to  our  people,  in  a 
regular  course,  from  year  to  year."  Since  1764,  the 
worsliip  has  ceased  to  be  conducted  in  the  Dutch 
language.  The  bodv  is  of  limited  extent,  number- 
ing in  \S5H  only  324  .'hurches. 

DUUMVIRI,  the  name  of  various  magistrates 
and  functionaries,  in  ancient  times,  at  Rome.  Tluis 
those  officers,  to  whom  was  committed  the  original 
charge  of  the  Sibylline  books,  were  cjiiled  Duumviri 
Sacrorum.  Officers  bearing  tlie  name  of  Dnnmriri 
were  also  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  building  or 
dedicating  a  temple. 

DUZAKH,  a  place  often  referred  to  in  the  ancient 
Persian  religion,  where  Ahriman,  and  tliu  Devs,  and 
the  souls  of  the  wicked  are  thoroughly  cleansed  and 
purified  by  fire.  It  somewhat  resembles  the  purga- 
tory of  the  Romish  church.  The  Persians,  however, 
had  a  purgatory  without  a  hell,  being  of  opinion  that 
there  was  no  eternal  punishment,  but  that  men  would 
be  purified,  and  then  restored  to  the  Divine  favoui. 

DWARFS,  diminutive  creatures,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  Scandinavian  mythology,  were 
bred  in  the  body  of  the  giant  Ymir,  and  were  at  first 
only  maggots,  but  by  the  will  .of  the  gods  they  at 
last  assumed  the  form  and  understanding  of  man. 
They  always  dwell  in  rocks  and  caverns. 

DWIJA  (twice  born),  an  appellation  given  to  a 
Hindu  Brahman,  after  his  investiture  with  the  sacred 
cord.    See  Cord  (Investiture  with  the). 


DYOTHICLITES,  a  name  given  to  those  orflia 
dox  Christians,  hi  the  seventh  century,  who  held 
tliat  there  were  two  wills  in  Christ,  a  Divine  and 
a  human,  in  opposition  to  the  Monotiielitks 
(which  see),  who  contended  that  the  human  will 
was  so  absorbed  in  the  Di\ine,  that  Christ  could 
only  be  said  to  have  one  will.  The  sixth  general 
council  called  by  the  Emperor  Constantine  Pogo 
natus  in  A.  D.  680,  asserted  unanimously  the  doc- 
trine of  two  wills  in  Christ,  and  two  kinds  of  vo- 
luntary acts.  This  council,  therefore,  was  strictly 
Dvothelite,  and,  accordingly,  declared  the  j\Iono- 
thelites  to  be  heretics.  This  was  tlie  third  Con- 
stantinopolitan  council,  and  from  the  vaulted  cham- 
ber in  which  it  held  its  meetings,  was  called  the 
TruUian  council.  By  means  of  this  council  the 
doctrine  of  two  wills  and  two  modes  fif  o]ieration 
in  Christ  obtained  a  victory  throughout  the  I^asteru 
church.  It  was  now  made  part  of  a  new  Confes- 
sion;  "Two  wills  and  two  natural  modes  of  opera- 
tion united  with  each  other,  without  opposition,  and 
without  confusion  or  change,  so  that  no  antagonism 
can  be  found  to  exist  between  them,  but  a  constant 
subjection  of  the  human  will  to  the  Divine;"  this 
was  the  foundation  of  tlie  creed.  An  anathema  was 
also  pronoimced  by  the  council  upon  the  champions 
of  Monothelitism,  upon  the  patriarchs  of  Coustanti 
nople,  and  upon  the  pontiti'  Honorius.  But  in  A.  D. 
711,  an  emperor  mounted  the  throne  of  the  Greek 
em|:iire  who  was  a  zealous  champion  of  the  Mono- 
thelite  party.  Under  his  presidency  a  council  was  held 
at  Constantinople,  which  overthrew  the  decisions  of 
the  sixth  general  council,  and  proposed  a  new  sym- 
bol of  faith  in  favour  of  the  Monotlielite  doctrine. 
The  reign  of  this  emperor,  however,  lasted  only  two 
years,  and  his  successor,  Anastasius  II.,  by  whom 
he  was  dethroned,  asserted  Dyothelite  doctrine  to 
be  that  which  he  alone  could  favour,  and  the  Mono- 
thelites,  fleenig  from  the  country,  took  refuge  among 
the  mountains-  of  Lebanon,  where  they  came  to  be 
known  under  the  name  of  Maronites  (which  see). 

DZOHARA,  the  name  given  by  the  ancient  Ara- 
bians to  the  planet  Venus,  whom  they  worshipped. 

DZOHL,  the  name  given  by  the  ancient  Ara- 
I  bians  to  the  planet  SatiuTi.  whom  they  worshipped. 


E 


EAGLIv WORSHIP.  The  eagle  has  always  been 
regarded  as  the  king  of  birds.  It  was  the  bird  of 
Jove  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans ;  and 
the  appearance  of  an  eagle  clapping  her  wings  and 
sporting  in  the  air  was   esteemed  a   lucky  omen. 


Thus  Priam,  when  he  had  formed  the  design  of  go- 
ing forth  to  redeem  Hector,  begs  of  Jupiter  to  as 
sure  him  of  his  protection  by  the  flight  of  an  eaiile. 
Xenophon,  and  other  ancient  historians,  inform  us, 
that  the  golden  eagle  with  extended  wings  was  the 


EAST  (WOUSUIPPING  TOWARDS  THE). 
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ensign  of  the  Persian  mouarclis  long  before  it  was 
adopted  by  the  Romans ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  Persians  borrowed  the  symbol  from  tlie  ancient 
Assyrians.  In  the  representations  of  tlie  Roman 
Jupiter,  the  eagle  is  usually  pictured  at  his  feet,  but  in 
a  statue  of  Zeus  at  Olynipia,  presented  by  the  lleta- 
pontines  as  a  votive  oU'ering  to  tlie  god,  he  is  repre- 
sented with  the  face  averted  towards  the  east,  witli 
an  eagle  perched  upon  one  hand,  and  a  thimder-bolt 
grasped  in  the  other,  while  agarland  of  llowors  decorat- 
ed his  brow.  Not  only,  however,  was  the  eagle  looked 
upon  as  an  emblem  in  connection  with  tlie  heathen 
gods  of  antiquity,  but  tliere  is  reason  to  believe  tliat 
it  was  ranked  among  the  birds  that  were  accounted 
sacred  among  tlie  Egyptians.  Diodorus  Siculus  and 
Strabo  tell  us,  that  the  people  of  Thebes  in  I'^gypt 
worshipped  the  eagle,  looking  upon  it  as  a  royal  bird 
worthy  of  divine  lionours.  Tlie  Roman  eagle,  also 
borne  as  their  military  standard,  was  sometimes 
actually  worshipped. 

In  the  cosmogony  of  various  nations,  we  find  the 
eagle  occupying  a  conspicuous  place,  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit brooding  upon  the  surface  of  the  waters  being 
often  symbolized  by  an  eagle  or  other  large  bird 
liovering  over  chaos.  Among  the  Aztecs  the  eagle 
was  tlie  emblem  of  their  supreme  divinity,  and  with 
the  eagle  as  their  standard,  they  marched  to  battle 
under  the  protection  and  in  the  name  of  God.  In 
the  monuments  of  ancient  Mexico,  is  seen  a  tigure  of 
an  eagle  holding  in  its  talons  a  serpent  whose  head 
it  i.s  tearing  off.  To  the  north  of  Mexico  tlie  Indians 
of  California  hold  this  bird  in  great  veiieration,  be- 
cause, according  to  one  of  their  legends,  wliicli  may 
possibly  have  an  allusion  to  the  deluge,  a  man  who 
liad  fallen  uito  a  well  was  rescued  by  an  eagle. 

Among  several  nations,  the  eagle  is  an  attribute 
of  the  Supreme  God  or  King  of  the  universe. 
Thus,  as  we  have  already  seen,  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  it  was  consecrated  to  Jupiter;  among 
the  Sabines,  to  Sangus  or  Sancus,  who  is,  they  tell 
us,  the  heaven ;  among  the  Cymri,  to  Hu ;  among 
the  Scandinavians,  to  Odin,  who  bears,  among  other 
surnames,  that  of  eagle-headed ;  to  the  supreme  god 
of  the  ancient  Arabs  of  Yemen,  who  is  called  Nasr, 
the  e;igle ;  to  that  of  the  Assyrians,  called  Nisroch, 
who  is  represented  at  Khorsabad,  according  to  Lay- 
ard,  by  a  man  with  an  eagle's  head.  In  the  Zeuda- 
vesta  of  tlie  ancient  Persians,  the  eagle  is  the  guar- 
dian of  the  two  gates  of  the  world.  In  India,  Vishnu 
is  sometimes  represented  under  the  form  of  an  eagle, 
witli  a  thunderbolt  in  its  claws,  but  Garouda,  as 
Vishnu  is  called  under  this  form,  has  only  the  body 
of  a  bird,  his  head  being  that  of  a  man.  The  Scan- 
dinavians represented  organic  existence  by  the  ash- 
tree,  Yggdrasil,  at  the  top  of  which  is  seen  Odin, 
under  tlie  form  of  an  eagle,  while  the  serpent  Nid- 
hbgg  gnaws  the  root  of  the  ash- tree.  The  squirrel 
Ratolsk  runs  up  and  down  the  ash-tree,  seeking  to 
cause  strife  between  the  bird  of  heaven  and  Nidhiigg, 
the  hrge  mundane  snake.     In  Phcenicia,  the  niytliic 
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and  paradisaical  isl:uid  of  'I'yre  was  alleged  to  be 
guarded  by  an  eagle,  which  must  be  killed  before 
man  could  gain  access  to  the  happy  land.  In  a  le- 
gendary epic  of  the  Finns,  the  Supreme  God  is  said 
to  come  under  the  form  of  an  eagle  in  aid  of  the  god 
of  agriculture,  Wainamoinen,  and  to  .set  fire  to  the 
forests  which  covered  the  soil.  Thus  ahiiost  eveiy- 
where  is  the  eagle  found  to  be  the  symbol  of  God, 
the  Supreme  God,  tlie  sovereign  God  who  formed 
and  fasliioned  the  world  over  which  lie  reigns.  It 
■was  also  a  bird  of  good  omen  both  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  it  is  still  looked  upon  as  a  suitable 
ornament  to  the  sceptre  of  kings,  and  the  jiroud 
standard  of  warlike  nations. 

EARTH.     See  CitE.\TioN. 

EAST  (WOUSUIPI'ING  TOWARDS  TIIF.).  This 
custom  is  of  very  remote  antiquity,  having  probably 
been  derived  from  the  habit  prevailing  among  those 
who  worshipped  the  sun,  of  turning  towards  the  cast 
where  he  is  seen  to  rise.  Vitruvius,  the  Roman 
writer  on  architecture,  lays  it  down  as  a  fixed  prin- 
ciple, that  a  temple  should  be  so  built  that  those  who 
saeritice  at  the  altar  may  in  doing  so  have  their  faces 
turned  towards  the  east.  Tlie  altar  itself  also,  lie 
atHrnis,  ought  to  be  situated  in  that  direction.  Aii- 
gustuie  traces  the  practice  of  turning  towards  the 
east,  which  early  appeared  in  the  Christian  cluu-ch, 
to  the  custom  observed  by  the  heathens.  The  an- 
cient Jews,  on  the  contrary,  turned  towar«is  the 
west,  that  they  might  not  appear  to  imitate  the  ido- 
latrous heathen.  From  the  period  of  the  second 
century,  it  was  customary  both  in  the  Eastern  and 
Western  church  to  pray  facing  towards  the  east. 
The  altars  of  the  Christian  churches  were  situated  in 
the  same  way,  and  the  dead  were  buried  so  that  the 
eye  might  be  turned  in  the  same  direction.  In  the 
baptismal  ceremony  it  was  customary  first  to  tiuni 
towards  the  west  as  the  region  of  darkness,  where 
the  prince  of  darkness  might  be  supposed  to  dwell, 
and  to  renounce  with  great  solemnity  the  devil  and 
his  works,  and  then  to  turn  about  to  the  east  and 
enter  into  covenant  with  Christ.  "The  eye  of  the 
Christian,"  it  has  been  said,  "  turned  with  peculiar 
interest  to  the  east,  whence  the  day-spring  from  on 
high  had  visited  him.  There  the  morning-star  of  his 
hope  fixed  his  admiring  gaze.  Tlience  arose  the  Suu 
of  Righteousness,  with  all  his  heavenly  inlluences. 
Thither  in  prayer  his  soul  turned  with  kindling 
emotions  to  the  altar  of  his  God.  And  even  in  his 
grave,  thither  still  he  directed  his  slumbering  eye,  in 
quiet  expectation  of  awaking  to  behold  in  the  same 
direction  the  second  appearing  of  his  Lord,  when  lie 
sh.all  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  to  gather  his 
saints."  This  practice  is  carefully  observed  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  although  it  lias  not  met  with 
uniform  approbation  from  the  Roman  Ponlili's,  for 
Pope  Leo  I.  pronounced  it  to  be  a  superstitious  cus- 
tom which  ought  not  to  be  tolerated.  The  author  of 
tlie  Apostolical  Constitutions  gives  directions  for 
building  churches  towards  the  cast,  but  the  praeticp 
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lias  been  departed  from  in  multitudes  of  instances  in 
every  age  of  tlie  cluncli.  Hingham,  in  liis  Christian 
Antiquities,  gives  a  very  full  account  of  the  reasons 
which  have  been  assigned  for  the  introduction  and 
continued  observance  of  the  custom  of  worshipping 
towards  the  east.  "Some  say,  the  east  was  the  sym- 
bol of  Christ,  who  was  called  the  Orient,  and  Light, 
and  Sun  of  righteousness,  in  Scri]iturc  :  and  therefore, 
since  they  must  worship  toward  some  quarter  of  the 
world,  they  chose  that  which  led  them  to  Christ  by 
symbolical  reiiresentation.  As  Tertullian  tells  us  in 
one  place,  that  in  fact  they  worshipped  towiU'd  the 
east,  which  made  the  heathen  suspect  that  they  wor- 
shipped the  rising  sun  ;  so  in  another  place  he  says, 
The  east  was  the  tigure  of  Christ,  and  therefore  both 
their  churches  and  their  prayers  were  directed  that 
way.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  says.  They  worshipped 
toward  the  east,  because  tlie  east  is  the  image  of  our 
spiritual  nativity,  and  from  thence  the  light  first 
irises  and  shines  out  of  darkness,  and  the  day  of 
true  knowledge,  after  the  manner  of  the  sun,  arises 
upon  those  who  lie  buried  in  ignorance.  And  St. 
Austin,  When  we  stand  at  our  prayers,  we  turn  to 
the  east,  whence  the  heavens,  or  the  light  of  heaven 
arises :  not  as  if  God  was  only  there,  and  had  for- 
saken all  other  parts  of  the  world,  but  to  put  our- 
selves in  mind  of  turning  to  a  more  excellent  nature, 
that  is,  to  the  Lord.  Tliis  reason  exactly  falls  in 
with  that  which  is  gi\'en  for  turning  to  the  east, 
when  they  covenanted  with  Christ  in  the  solenuiities 
of  baptism. 

"  Another  reason  given  for  it  by  some,  is,  that  the 
east  was  the  place  of  paradise,  our  ancient  habitation 
and  country,  which  we  lost  in  the  lirst  Adam  by  the 
fall,  and  whither  we  hope  to  be  restored  again,  as  to 
our  native  abode  and  rest,  in  the  Second  Adam, 
Christ  our  Saviour.  This  reason  is  given  by  Gre- 
gory Nyssen  and  St.  Basil,  and  by  the  author  of  the 
Constitutions,  and  the  author  of  the  Questions  and 
Answers  to  Antiochus  among  the  works  of  Athana- 
sius,  together  with  Chrysostom,  (as  he  is  cited  by 
Cotelerins  and  Gregentius,)  and  many  others.  Now, 
this  is  the  very  reason  assigned  by  St.  Cyril  for 
turning  to  the  east,  when  they  covenanted  with 
Christ,  and  celebrated  the  mysteries  of  baptism.  So 
that  hitherto  wc  lind  a  clear  relation  of  these  cere- 
monies one  to  the  other,  and  a  perfect  agreement 
between  them. 

"  Another  reason  assigned  for  this  custom,  was, 
that  the  east  was  the  nujst  honourable  part  of  the 
creation,  as  being  the  seat  of  light  and  brightness. 
The  author  of  the  Questions  and  Answers  to  the 
Orthodox  gives  this  reason  for  it :  We  set  apart,  .says 
he,  the  most  honourable  things  to  the  honour  of 
God :  and  the  east,  in  the  opinion  of  men,  is  the 
most  honourable  part  of  the  creation :  we  therefore 
in  time  of  prayer  turn  our  faces  to  the  east ;  as  vve 
sign  those  in  the  name  of  Christ,  th.at  need  consigna- 
tion, witli  the  right  hand,  because  it  is  deemed  more 
honourable  than  the  left,  though  it  dii3'er  only  in 


position,  not  in  nature.  And  Lactantius,  without 
taking  any  particular  notice  of  this  custom,  makes 
this  general  observation.  That  the  east  was  more 
peculiarly  ascribed  to  God,  because  he  was  the 
fountain  of  light,  and  illuminator  of  all  things,  and 
because  he  makes  us  rise  to  eternal  life.  But  the 
west  was  ascribed  to  that  wicked  and  depraved  spirit 
the  devil,  because  he  hides  the  light,  and  induces 
darkness  always  upon  men,  and  makes  them  fall  and 
perish  in  their  sins.  Now,  this  is  a  reason  that 
equally  holds  for  turning  to  the  east  in  bapti.sm.  as 
well  as  their  daily  devotion. 

"  There  is  one  reason  nujre  assigned  for  it,-  which 
is,  that  Christ  made  his  appearance  on  earth  in  the 
East,  and  there  ascended  into  heaven,  and  there  will 
appeiu"  again  at  the  last  day.  This  is  one  of  the 
three  answers,  whicli  the  author  of  the  Questions 
to  Antiochus,  under  the  name  of  Athanasius,  orders 
to  be  given  to  this  question  :  If  a  Christian  ask  the 
question,  he  is  to  be  told.  They  looked  toward  para- 
dise, beseeching  God  to  restore  them  to  their  ancient 
country  and  region,  from  whence  they  were  expelled. 
If  a  heathen  put  the  question,  the  answer  sliould  be, 
Because  God  is  the  true  Light,  for  which  reason, 
when  they  looked  upon  the  created  light,  they  did 
not  worship  it.  but  the  Creator  of  it.  If  the  question 
was  proposed  by  a  Jew,  he  shoidd  be  told.  They  did 
it  because  the  Holy  Ghost  had  said  by  David,  'We 
will  worship  toward  the  place  where  thy  feet  stood, 
0  Lord,'  P.sal.  cxxxii.  7,  meaning  the  place  where 
Christ  was  born,  and  lived,  and  was  crucitied,  and 
rose  again,  and  ascended  into  heaven.  Which  seems 
also  to  be  intimated  by  St.  Hilary  on  those  words  of 
the  67th  Bsalm,  according  to  the  translation  of  the 
Septuagint,  '  Sing  luito  God,  who  ascended  above  the 
heaven  of  heavens'  in  the  eiuit.  The  honoin-  of  God, 
says  he,  who  ascended  above  the  lieaven  of  heavens 
in  the  east,  is  now  reasonably  reqiured  :  and  for  that 
reason  toward  the  east,  because  he,  according  to  the 
prophet,  is  the  East  or  Morning  from  on  high ;  that 
he,  returning  to  the  i)lace  whence  he  descended, 
might  be  known  to  be  the  Orient  Light,  who  shall 
Iiereafter  be  the  Author  of  men's  rising  to  the  same 
ascent  of  a  celestial  habitation." 

EASTER,  a  festival  ob.^erved  in  the  Christian 
church  from  early  times  in  memory  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  Clirist  from  the  dead.  It  corresponds 
to  tlie  Pa.«sovkr  (which  see)  of  the  Jews,  which  is 
called  only  once  by  the  name  of  Easter  in  our  au- 
thorized version,  namely  in  Acts  xii.  4,  "And  when 
he  had  apprehended  him,  he  put  him  in  prison,  and 
delivered  him  to  foiu- quarternions  of  soldiers  to  keep 
him ;  intending  after  Easter  to  bring  him  forth  to 
the  people."  The  term  Easter  is  said  by  the  Vener- 
able Bede  to  have  been  hrst  used  whcnChristianity  was 
introduced  among  the  Saxons  in  Britain,  and  this  old 
historian  traces  it  to  Eostre,  a  Saxon  goddess,  whose 
festival  was  celebrated  annually  at  the  season  in 
which  E.astcr  is  now  held  ;  and  when  the  worship  of 
the  lieathen  deity  was  abolished,  the  name  Wiia  still 
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retaineJ  in  connection  with  the  Cliristiau  festival  to 
which  it  gave  place.  According  to  otlier  writers, 
however,  it  is  derived  from  a  Saxou  word  signifying 
rising,  and  tluis  Eastcr-day  is  the  day  of  tlie  risin" 
or  resurrection  of  Christ. 

The  precise  time  at  which  tliis  festival  oifht  to 
be  celebrated  was  the  subject  of  a  keen  and  pro- 
tracted controversy,  which  commenced  at  an  early 
period  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  church,  arising 
out  of  the  twofold  elements  of  which  that  church 
was  composed — Jewish  and  Gentile  converts.  Tlie 
former  class  of  Christians  brouglit  over  with  them  to 
their  new  profession  strong  prepossessions  in  favour 
of  the  whole  Jewish  ceremonial  law,  including  of 
course  all  the  Jewisli  festivals  ;  while  the  latter  class 
of  Christians,  encumbered  by  no  such  prejudices,  cor- 
dially assented  from  the  tu-st  to  Christianity,  apart 
altogether  from  the  ceremonies  and  the  festivals  of 
Judaism.  The  marked  dili'erence  which  thus  existed 
among  the  Christian  churches,  according  as  they 
were  composed  of  members  drawn  from  Judaism  or 
from  heathenism,  was  in  no  respect  more  manifest 
than  in  their  views  as  to  the  time  when  the  festival 
of  Easter  was  to  be  held.  The  churches  of  Asia 
Minor,  or  Proconsular  Asia  and  its  neighbourhood, 
kept  their  Easter  on  tlie  same  day  on  which  the 
Jews  observed  their  passover,  that  is,  upon  the  four- 
teenth day  of  the  first  month — which  always  began 
with  the  appearance  of  the  moon — mostly  corre- 
sjionding  to  our  March.  Hence  those  who  followed 
the  Jewish  chronology  in  this  matter  were  Quarto- 
decinitms,  because  they  kept  Easter  on  the  fourteenth 
day  after  the  appearance  of  the  moon.  At  the  close 
of  the  second  century  a  controversy  arose  between 
Victor,  bishop  of  Rome,  and  Polycrates,  bishop  of 
Ephesus,  concerning  the  proper  time  for  celebrating 
tlie  Easter  festival,  or  rather  for  terminating  the 
ante-paschal  fast.  The  whole  of  Christendom  at 
that  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  churches  of 
Asia  Minor,  continued  the  fast  onwards  to  the  Sab- 
bath after  the  Jewish  passover,  whicli  they  kept  as 
the  festival,  so  as  to  make  the  weekly  and  yearly 
commemorations  of  the  resurrection  to  coincide. 
Victor  was  anxious  to  persuade  tlie  Asiatic  Quarto- 
decimans  to  conform  in  this  matter  to  the  general 
practice,  but  Polycrates,  who  was  primate  of  the 
Quartodeciman  churches,  defended  their  pecidiar 
custom  on  the  ground  tliat  they  had  received  it  from 
the  apostles  John  and  Philip,  Polycarp  of  Smyrna, 
Melito  of  Sardis,  and  others;  and  that  they  felt  it  to 
be  their  duty  to  hand  down  to  others  the  custom 
which  they  had  themselves  received.  But  from  the 
letter  of  Polycrates,  which  has  been  preserved  by 
Eusebius,  it  would  appear  that  the  churches  of  Asia 
Minor,  in  adhering  to  their  time  of  keeping  Ea.ster, 
went  on  the  supposition  that  the  fourteenth  day  of 
the  month  Nisan  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  day  of 
our  Lord's  passion.  In  this  view  of  the  matter,  it 
must  often  have  happened,  that  the  memorial  of 
Christ's  passion  would  fall  to  be  celebrated  on  an- 


other day  of  the  week  than  Friday,  and  the  memo- 
rial of  Christ's  resurrection  on  another  day  than  Sab- 
bath. When,  however,  in  the  course  of  the  second 
century  annual  festivals  came  to  be  introduced  also 
in  the  Western  churches,  they  held  it  necessary  that 
a  Friday  should  always  be  consecrated  to  the  me- 
mory of  Christ's  passion,  and  a  Sablwth  to  the  me^ 
mory  of  Christ's  resurrection. 

The  bishop  of  Rome,  unconvinced  by  the  letter  of 
Pulyirates,  published  sentence  of  cxconnnunication 
against  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor  for  refusing  to 
conform  to  the  general  practice,  but  this  auatliema  of 
Victor  was  met  by  a  decided  spirit  of  opposition. 
Irenseus,  in  the  name  of  the  churches  at  Lyons  and 
Vienna,  addressed  a  letter  of  strong  remonstrance 
and  sharp  reproof  to  the  Roman  bishop,  which  had 
the  efi'ect  of  putting  an  end  to  the  controversy  in 
the  meantime.  The  Quarto-decimans  of  tlie  procon- 
sulate of  Asia  came  to  an  end  about  A.  u.  276,  and 
up  to  that  date  the  Antiocliian  provinces  kept  their 
ICaster  feast  in  conformity  with  the  Catholic  custom. 
The  council  of  Aries,  in  A.  u.  ;n4,  decreed  that  the 
paschal  feast  should  be  celebrated  on  tlie  same  dav 
throughout  the  worid  ;  but  the  Asiatic  practice  ,stiil 
continued  to  be  maintained  by  various  churches,  parti- 
cularly in  Syria.  The  emperor  Con.stantine  the  Great. 
as  he  is  usually  called,  endeavoured  to  bring  about  uni- 
formity in  the  church  as  to  the  time  of  keeping  Eas- 
ter. He  first  tried  to  accomplish  this  object  by  the 
negotiations  of  Hosius,  bishop  of  Cordova.  In  this, 
however,  he  was  unsuccessful,  and,  therefore,  he 
summoned  the  general  council  of  Nice,  in  A..  D.  .S25, 
partly  for  this  object.  The  point  was  discussed  in 
the  council,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  old  Jewish 
custom  should  be  abandoned,  and  that  the  remem- 
brance of  Christ's  passion  should  be  celebrated  always 
on  l-'riday,  and  the  remembrance  of  his  resunectiou 
on  Sabbath.  Notwithstanding  this  decree,  a  num- 
ber of  churches,  as  well  as  individuals,  still  adhered 
to  the  ancient  usage,  and  being  in  consequence  ex- 
cluded from  the  church,  they  took  the  position  of  a 
separate  sect  under  the  name  of  Quarto  decimans, 
because  they  insisted  on  celeb'raling  Easter  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  month  Nisan.  They  accused 
the  Nicene  council  of  being  guided  in  their  decision 
by  the  will  of  the  em[ier<ir.  and  although  exposed 
to  much  persecution,  they  tenaciously  niainlaiued  the 
ancient  usage. 

The  council  of  Nice  had  given  a  decision  that 
Easter  should  be  held  by  all  the  Christian  churches 
on  one  and  the  same  day,  but  tliey  had  failed  to  lay 
down  any  rule  for  securing  unifonnity  in  the  reck- 
oning of  time,  and  thus  to  a  great  extent  the  pur- 
pose of  the  council  was  defeated.  The  Easteru 
churches  found  little  difficulty  in  coming  to  an  agree- 
ment as  to  the  time,  astronomical  and  mathematical 
knowledge  being  much  difTused  among  the  churches 
of  Alexandria,  by  which  the  most  accurate  calcula- 
tions were  instituted,  and  the  result  made  known 
throughout  the  whole  of  the   East.     The  bishop  of 
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Alexandria,  iudeed,  made  known  every  year,  at  tlie 
fejist  of  EpiplianVr  througliout  his  whole  diocese,  tlie 
(lay  on  which  the  next  Easter  festival  would  fall.  But 
as  the  Roman  clunch  was  not  so  exact,  difi'erences 
arose  in  tlie  time  of  keeping  Easter  between  tlie 
Eastern  and  Western  churches,  amounting  some- 
times to  a  week,  and  occasionally  even  to  a  month, 
until  at  leni^tli,  particularly  by  the  exertions  of  Dio- 
nysius  Exiguus,  a  Roman  abbot,  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, the  Alexandrian  mode  of  reckoning  was  intro- 
duced also  into  the  Roman  church. 

In  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  a  controver.sy 
broke  out  in  Britain  concerning  tlie  time  of  keeping 
Easter,  which  lasted  for  two  hundred  years,  tlie  op- 
posing parties  being  the  old  Christians  of  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  the  new  Christians  who  were  con- 
verted by  Augustiu  and  the  other  emissaries  of  the 
Romish  churcli.  The  ditierence  consisted  in  two 
particulars  :  (1.)  While  the  Romanists,  according  to 
the  rule  of  Dionysius  Exiguus,  tixed  the  time  of 
Easter  by  the  nineteen  years'  cycle  of  the  moon,  and 
the  twenty-eight  years'  cycle  of  the  sun,  the  British 
and  Irish  Christians  adhered  to  the  old  cycle  of 
eighty-four  years.  (2.)  While  the  Romanists  ob- 
served the  beginning  of  the  festival  from  the  15th 
day  of  the  first  vernal  moon  to  the  21st  inclusive, 
the  British  and  the  Irish  Christians  observed  it  from 
the  14th  to  the  20tli.  After  a  long  protracted  con- 
troversy on  tlie  subject,  the  old  mode  of  reckoning 
by  eighty -four  years  was  abandoned,  and  both  the 
Britons  and  the  Irish  consented  to  adopt  the  Roman 
mode  of  computation  which  liad  been  originally  pro- 
posed by  the  Alexandrian  church. 

The  festival  of  Easter  was  uniformly  preceded, 
even  from  early  times,  by  a  sea.son  of  fasting,  which 
lasted  for  forty  hours,  con-esponding  to  the  time 
during  which  our  Saviour  lay  in  the  grave.  At  tii'st 
the  fast  was  strictly  voluntary  in  its  character,  but 
at  length  it  became  a  prescribed  and  necessary  duty, 
not  only  for  penitents  ani  catechumens,  but  for  all 
believers,  to  observe  tliis  fast  for  their  own  spiritual 
improvement.  In  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  the 
fast  was  extended  to  thirty-six  days.  The  four 
additional  da3's  which  complete  the  season  of  Lent, 
were  added  either  in  the  sixth  century  by  Gregory 
the  Great,  or  in  the  eightli  century  by  Gregory  II. 
This  filst  began  with  Ash  Wednesda}',  and  ended 
with  the  Saturday  before  Easter,  which  was  observed 
with  great  soleimiity,  and  was  denominated  the  Great 
Sabbath.  The  whole  week  before  Easter  beginning 
with  Palm  Sunday,  was  kept  as  holy  time,  but  the 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  were  regarded  as  peculiarly 
saered  above  tlie  otlier  days  of  this  week.  The 
week  was  called  the  Great  Week  and  Passion  Week. 
The  fifth  day  was  Maimday  Thursday,  the  sixth, 
Good  Friday,  an<l  tlie  seventh  was  tlie  Great  Sabbatli, 
which  was  observed  as  a  day  of  rigorous  fasting. 
Religious  worship  was  celebrated  by  night,  and  pro- 
tracted until  cock-crowing,  the  time  when  our  Lord 
'\A  supposed  to  have  risen  from  the  grave.     No  sooner 


did  the  moment  arrive  than  suddenly  the  joyful 
accliunation  burst  forth  amid  the  stillness  of  the 
midnight  vigils,  "  The  Lord  is  risen !  Tlie  Lord  is 
risen  !     The  Lord  is  risen  indeed!" 

The  ceremonies  of  the  Easter  festival  are  observed 
in  the  Romish  church  with  great  strictness.  As 
conducted  at  Rome,  the  Pope  takes  part  in  them. 
Early  in  the  morning  the  officiating  cardin.al  performs 
in  the  sacristy  the  ceremony  of  blessing  the  fire  and 
live  grains  of  incense.  Thrice  he  censes,  and  thrice 
lie  sprinkles  with  holy  water  both  the  lire  and  the 
incense.  The  fire  is  kindled,  according  to  the  rubric 
of  the  missal,  by  sparks  struck  from  a  stone  in  re- 
membrance of  Christ  as  the  great  corner  stone. 
At'ter  tills  ceremony,  which  takes  place  in  the  Sis- 
tine  chapel,  they  proceed  to  the  Pauline  chapel, 
where  they  find  a  rod  with  three  wax  candles  on  the 
top  of  it,  with  which  they  return  to  the  Si.-tine. 
The  rest  of  the  ceremony  we  shall  leave  an  intelli- 
gent eye-witness  to  describe  :  '■  On  approaching  the 
railing  which  divides  the  chapel,  the  cardinal  dea- 
con who  carries  the  rod,  bends  it  down,  and  an  as- 
sistant lights  one  of  the  three  candles,  by  means  of  a 
taper  kindled  at  tlie  new  sacred  fire;  all  kneel,  a 
sub  deacon  exclaims,  '  Lumen  Christi,'  '  the  light  of 
Clirist,'  all  rise,  and  the  choir  sing,  '  Deo  Gratias,' 
'  Thanks  be  to  God.'  When  they  enter  the  inclo- 
sure  of  the  chapel,  the  second  candle  is  lighted  with 
the  .same  ceremonies,  and  the  third  in  like  manner 
on  arriving  at  the  Pope's  throne.  All  the  lights  on 
the  altar  and  in  the  chapel  are  previously  extin- 
guished, tliat  at  the  proper  time  they  may  be  re- 
kindled with  the  new  fire.  They  now  chant  the 
hymn,  '  Xow  let  the  angelic  ho*t  of  heaven  rejoice.' 
The  hymn  is  long,  and  towards  the  middle  of  it,  a 
pause  is  made,  when  the  officiating  deacon  takes 
five  grains  of  incense,  and  fixes  them,  in  the  form  of 
a  cross,  into  a  very  large  ornamental  wax  candle. 
The  chanting  proceeds,  and  soon  the  same  deacon 
lights  this  candle  at  one  of  the  three  candles  men- 
tioned above.  This  is  the  ceremony — the  following 
is  the  explanation  of  it.  '  The  grains  are  of  incense, 
which  is  the  proper  odour  of  the  altar  and  of  the 
sacrifice,  and  signify  the  perfumes  wherewith  was 
embalmed  the  sacred  body  of  Jesus,  of  whicli  this 
wax  caudle  is  a  symbol.  This  wax  light,  after  having, 
when  extinguished,  represented  the  death  of  Jesus 
Christ,  when  kindled,  represents  his  resuiTection ; 
or,  after  having  represented,  in  a  mystic  sense,  be- 
fore being  lighted,  the  pillar  of  cloud,  when  liglited, 
represents  the  pillar  of  fire,  which  guides  the  cate- 
chumens in  their  jjassage  through  the  Red  sea  ot 
baptism,  to  the  laud  of  promise,  that  is,  the  state  of 
grace. 

'■  After  this  are  read  twelve  long  passages  from  the 
Scriptures,  during  whicli,  the  various  liglits  on  the 
.altar  and  in  the  cliapel  are  lighted  from  the  three  first 
muntioucd,  and  the  purple,  or  mourning,  witli  wliich 
the  altar  and  papal  throne  were  covered,  is  removed, 
and  the  servants  of  the  cardinals  enter,  take  oil  their 
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puqile  aud  put  on  their  scarlet  robes,  all  in  token 
that  the  mourning  of  their  church  is  at  an  end,  and 
its  rejoicing  for  the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour  about 
to  begin. 

"The  Pope  is  sometimes  present  at  the  prelimi- 
nary ceremonies,  but  if  not,  he  now  conies  in  and 
takes  his  place  on  his  throne,  to  be  present  at  the 
celebration  of  mass.  During  the  mass,  the  Pope 
censes  the  altar  once,  and  is  himself  censed  thrice. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  liymn  '  Gloria  in  excelsis 
Deo,' — '  Glory  be  to  God  on  high,'  the  veil  which 
covered  the  altar-piece  is  dra^vn  aside,  and  the  pic- 
tiu-e,  which  is  a  representation  of  the  resurrection  in 
tapestry,  is  displayed  to  view  in  honour  of  that  event, 
the  trumpeters  of  the  jiapa!  cavalry  blow  their  trum- 
pets, the  guns  of  St.  Angelo  are  tired,  and  all  tlie 
church  bells  in  Rome  are  set  a  ringing. 

"  An  ecclesiastic,  kneehng  before  the  Pope's  throne, 
says  with  a  loud  voice  in  Latin  : — 

"  '  Holy  father,  I  announce  to  you  a  great  joy, 
which  is  hallehijah,'  and  the  service  is  concluded  by 
the  chanting  of  vespers." 

Easter  is  accounted  by  the  Greek  church  as  the 
most  solenm  festival  in  all  the  year.  Mr.  Neale,  in 
his  '  History  of  the  Holy  Ea.stern  Church,'  gives  the 
f  illowiiig  descriiition  of  the  midnight  scene  at  Easter 
eve  as  witne.ssed  at  Athens  :  '■  There  was  not  a  light 
— not  a  sound  ;  each  individual  of  that  immen.''e  mul- 
titude, filling  even  all  the  adjoining  streets,  remained 
still  and  motionless,  so  that  even  the  most  di.stant 
might  cattii  the  murmuring  voices  of  the  priests  who 
wer?  reciting  tlie  service  within  the  chm-ch ;  troops 
lined  the  streets  to  see  that  perfect  quiet  was 
maintained,  but  assuredly  it  was  a  needless  pi'e- 
caution,  for  there  was  not  one  present  who  did  not 
seem  to  share  in  a  general  feeling  of  gloom  and 
depression,  as  though  a  heax-y  cloud  were  hanging 
over  all  things;  and  so  complete  was  the  reali- 
zation of  all  that  these  ceremonies  are  intended 
to  convey,  that  I  am  certain  the  power  of  death,  so 
awfully  manifest  in  these  last  tedious  hours,  was 
present  with  each  one  of  them.  As  midnight  ap- 
proached, the  archbishop  with  his  priests,  accom- 
panied by  the  king  and  queen,  left  the  church,  and 
stationed  themselves  on  the  platform  which  was 
raised  considerably  from  the  grotuid,  so  that  they 
were  distinctly  seen  by  the  people.  Every  one  now 
remained  in  breathless  expectation,  holding  their  un- 
lighted  tapers  in  readiness  when  the  glad  moment 
should  arrive,  while  the  priests  still  continued  mur- 
mm-ing  their  melancholy  chant  in  a  low  half  whisper. 
Suddenly  a  single  report  of  a  cannon  announced  that 
twelve  o'clock  had  struck,  and  tliat  Easter-day  had 
begim ;  then  the  old  archbishop,  elevating  the  cross, 
exclaimed  in  a  loud  exulting  tone,  '  Chri'itos  anestiP 
'Christ  is  risen!'  and  instantly  every  single  hidivi- 
dual  of  all  that  host  took  up  the  cry,  and  the  vast 
multitude  broke  through  and  dispelled  for  ever  the 
intense  and  mournful  silence  which  they  had  main- 
tained so  long,  with  one  spontaneous  shout  of  inde- 


scribable joy  and  triumph,  -Christ  is  risen  !'  'Christ 
is  risen !'  At  the  same  moment  the  oppressive  dark- 
ness was  succeeded  by  a  blaze  of  light  from  thou- 
sands of  tapers,  which,  communicating  one  from  an- 
other, seemed  to  send  streams  of  fire  in  all  directions, 
rendering  the  minutest  objects  distinctly  visible,  and 
casting  the  most  vivid  glow  on  the  expressive  faces, 
full  of  exultation,  of  the  rejoicing  crowd ;  bands  of 
music  struck  up  their  gayest  strains;  the  roll  of  the 
drums  through  the  town,  and  further  on  the  pealing 
of  the  cannon,  announced  far  and  near  these  'glad 
tidings  of  great  joy;'  while  from  hill  and  plain,  from 
the  sea-shore  and  the  far  olive-grove,  rocket  after 
rocket  ascending  to  the  clear  sky,  answered  back 
with  mute  eloquence  that  Christ  is  risen  indeed,  aiui 
told  of  other  tongues  that  were  repeating  those 
words,  and  other  hearts  that  leaped  for  joy ;  every- 
where men  clasped  e.ach  other's  hands,  and  congra- 
tulated one  another,  and  embraced  with  ccnmtenances 
beaming  with  delight,  as  though  to  each  one  sepa- 
rately some  wonderful  happiness  h;id  been  proclaim- 
ed ;  and  all  the  while,  rising  above  the  nn'ngling  of 
many  sounds,  each  one  of  which  was  a  sound  of 
gladness,  the  aged  priests  were  di.'^tinctly  heard 
chanting  forth  a  glorious  old  hymn  of  victory,  ic 
tones  so  loud  and  clear,  that  they  seemed  to  have 
regained  their  youth  and  strength  to  tell  the  world 
how  '  Christ  hath  risen  from  the  dead,  having  tram- 
pled down  death  by  death,  and  having  bestowed  on 
them  that  are  in  the  tombs  eternal  life.'  It  is  im- 
possible to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  efi'cct  of 
this  scene.  The  sudden  change  from  silent  soitow 
and  darkness  to  an  almost  delirious  joy,  and  a  start- 
ling blaze  of  light  spreading  its  unwonted  brilliance 
through  the  night,  was  really  like  magic."  'I'hese 
Easter  ceremonies  are  not  coniined  to  midnight ; 
on  the  following  day  the  people  congratulate  one 
another  with  the  words,  "  Jesus  Christ  is  risen 
from  the  dead,"  to  which  the  reply  is  given,  "  The 
Lord  is  risen  indeed,"  and  festivities  and  rejoicings 
of  difi'eront  kinds  take  ])lace. 

The  Moravians  have  a  pecidiar  mode  of  celebrat- 
ing this  sacred  festival.  On  Easter  Sunday  a  liturgy 
is  read  specially  suited  to  the  occasion,  and  the 
names  of  all  their  members  who  died  in  the  couree 
of  the  preceding  year  are  called  over.  Every  morn- 
ing also  in  Easter  week  they  meet  at  seven  o'clock 
to  read  the  harmonies  of  the  Gospel  on  the  crucitix- 
ion.  and  other  kindred  topics. 

The  Ea-ster  festival  has  from  early  times  been  held 
in  high  honom-  in  the  Christian  church.  Gregorj' 
Nazianzen  calls  it  the  Queen  of  Festivals,  and  de- 
clares it  to  excel  all  the  others,  as  far  as  the  sun  ex- 
cels the  rest  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Some  ancient 
writers  term  Easter  Sunday  Dominica  (sc.  dies) 
Gaudii,  the  Lord's  day  of  joy,  and  in  token  of  glad- 
ness, the  Christian  Emperors  of  Rome  were  accus- 
tomed to  release  prisoners  on  that  day,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  who  had  committed  great  crimes. 
I'rivate  per-^ons  also  frequently  gave  expression  to 
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their  joyful  reelings  at  tlii.s  testive  season  by  manu- 
mitting tlieir  slaves.  But  the  festival  was  not  lim- 
ited to  Ivister  Siniday  alone  ;  Christians  were  wont 
to  keep  the  whole  week  as  part  of  the  festival ;  hold- 
ing religious  assemblies  every  day  for  i)rayer,  preach- 
ing, and  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Nay,  the 
ancient  Christian  Paseh  included  the  week  before 
Easter  Sunday,  as  well  as  the  week  following  it,  the 
one  being  called  the  Pasch  of  the  cross,  and  the  other 
the  Pasch  of  the  resurrection.  The  author  of  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions  requires  servants  to  rest  from 
their  work  during  the  whole  week.  Christians  also 
signalized  the  season  by  special  liberality  to  the 
poor.  Baptisms  were  usually  celebrated  at  the  time 
of  Easter,  as  well  as  at  the  other  amuial  festivals. 
Easter  Eve  was  celebrated  in  the  ancient  Christian 
cliurch  with  solemn  watchings,  and  the  carrying  of 
lighted  torches  both  in  the  churches  and  in  private 
Ileuses,  by  which  they  meant  to  represent  the  usher- 
ing in  of  the  light  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness. 
The  Sunday  after  Easter  also,  which  was  tlie  con- 
clusion of  the  Paschal  feast,  was  usually  observed 
with  great  solemnity.  For  on  this  day  the  neophytes 
or  newly  baptized  were  wont  to  lay  aside  their  white 
garments,  and  to  commit  them  to  the  repository  of 
the  church.  Hence  it  was  usually  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Dominica  (sc.  dies)  in  Albis  (sc.  vesti- 
bus),  the  Lord's  day  in  white  garments.  The  Greek 
writers  give  it  the  name  of  the  New  Lord's  day, 
under  which  name  it  is  mentioned  in  a  decree  of  the 
council  of  Trullo  thus  :  "  From  the  day  of  the  Lord's 
resurrection  to  the  New  Lord's  Day,  men  shall  at- 
tend at  church  to  singing,  reading  the  Scriptures, 
and  participating  of  the  holy  mysteries." 

The  law  wliich  regulates  Easter  in  Great  Britain, 
declares  that  whenever  the  full  moon  on  or  next 
after  March  21st  falls  on  a  Sunday,  that  Sunday  is 
not  Easter  Sunday,  but  the  ne.\t ;  it  also  prescribes 
rules  for  determining  Easter.  Thus,  there  is  a  fixed 
rule  which  prevails  throughout  the  Roman,  English, 
and  Scottisli  Episcopal  churches,  and  from  which 
the  remaining  Protestant  churches  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  observing  Easter  vary  but  little.  Presby- 
terian and  Congregationalist  churches  reject  the  fes- 
tival of  Easter  altogether,  as  being  an  institution  of 
merely  human  ajipointment. 

EASTERN  CHURCH.  This  name  is  usually 
given  to  one  great  division  of  Christendom,  in  con- 
tradistinction from  the  Western  or  Latin  Church. 
The  term  Eastern  Church  includes  various  commu- 
nions, in  particular  the  Orthodox  Greek  church,  as 
it  is  termed,  the  Russian-Greek  church,  the  Jlono- 
physite  churches,  which  arc  subdi\ided  into  the 
Jacobite  church,  the  Coptic  church,  the  Abyssinian 
church,  the  Nestorian  church,  the  Christians  of  St. 
Thomas,  and  the  Armenian  church.  Besides  these, 
the  term  Eastern  chin-ch  is  sometimes  considered  as 
embracing  also  those  of  the  Greek  and  other  Orien- 
tal Christians  who  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
•he  Pope  of  Rome,  and  are  in  communion  with  the 


Latin  churc'n,  thus  being  properly  Papal  Eastern 
churches.  These  last  include  the  Maronite  church, 
the  Eastern  Latin  church,  the  Greek  Catholic  or 
Melchite  church,  the  Armenian  Catholic  church,  the 
Syrian  Catholic  church,  the  Chaldean  Catholic 
church,  and  the  Coptic  Catholic  church. 

From  very  early  times  there  was  a  marked  dis- 
tinction between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western 
church,  which  maijifested  itself  on  various  points 
both  of  doctrine  and  worship.  The  first  great  dis- 
pute which  arose  between  them,  commenced  towards 
the  end  of  the  second  century,  in  regard  to  the  pre- 
cise time  at  which  E.iSTEii  (which  see)  should  be 
observed.  In  this  controversy  the  Eastern  church, 
or  that  of  Asia  Minor,  seems  to  have  been  regulated 
by  a  regard  to  the  Jewish  chronology,  while  the 
Western  church,  or  that  of  Rome,  was  under  no  such 
influence.  The  point,  however,  which  in  this  case 
formed  the  subject  of  contention,  had  reference  to  a 
festival  of  mere  human  institution.  Another  source 
of  difference  arose  out  of  a  spirit  of  jealousy  between 
the  bishop  of  Rome  and  the  bishop  of  Constantinople. 
In  the  second  general  council,  the  latter  dignitary 
was  permitted  to  sit  next  to  the  occupant  of  the  See 
of  Rome,  and  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  the  two 
rival  bishops  were  declared  to  be  of  equal  rank. 
This  decision,  however,  did  not  succeed  in  crushing 
the  ambitious  spirit  of  either  party.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  spirit  of  nnitual  antipathy  reigned  between 
the  two  competing  bishops,  which  broke  forth  on 
every  fitting  occasion.  In  the  sixth  century,  as  we 
leant  from  Mosheiin,  "  The  bishop  of  Constantinople 
not  only  claimed  an  unrivalled  sovereignty  over  the 
Eastern  churches,  but  also  maintained  that  his  church 
was  in  point  of  dignity  no  way  inferior  to  tliat  of 
Rome."  At  length  in  A.  D.  .588,  the  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople assumed  to  himself  the  lordly  title  of 
O'cumenical  or  universal  bishop ;  whercuiion  Gre- 
g  ry  the  Great,  who  at  that  time  occupied  the  See  of 
Rome,  indignant  at  the  presumption  of  his  rival, 
declared  that  whoever  should  take  upon  himself  the 
title  of  Universal  Bishop,  was  entitled  to  be  consi- 
dered as  the  Antichrist  of  Scripture.  And  yet  only 
two  years  after  the  death  of  Gregory,  his  successor 
Boniface  III.  sought,  and  obtained  the  title  of  Uni- 
versal Bishop  in  A.  D.  G06  from  the  Greek  Emperor 
Phocas. 

The  use  of  images  in  Christian  churches  formed 
another  topic  of  keen  contention  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  churches,  the  former  being 
iconoclastic  in  their  views,  that  is,  opposed  to  image- 
worsliip,  while  the  latter  were  as  keen  in  defending 
it.  The  contention  wliich  began  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury continued  to  rage  for  years  with  ever-increasing 
fury,  and  the  distinction  between  the  two  churches 
now  became  settled  and  confirmed.  The  last  occa- 
sion on  which  they  met  in  united  session  was  at  the 
second  council  of  Nice  in  A.  n.  787,  called  by  the 
empress  Irene  in  favour  of  image-worship.  From 
that  time  the  bitterest  mutual  hostility  existed  be- 
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tween  the  Eastern  and  the  AVestern  churdics,  and 
aUliough  a  fruitless  attempt  was  made  in  the  thir- 
teeiitli  century  to  promote  the  re-union  of  tlie  two 
<?hnrehes,  and  the  council  of  Florence  in  1442  en- 
deavoured to  heal  the  breach,  tliey  continue  divided 
down  to  the  present  day. 

The  churches  of  the  East  and  the  West  are  at 
variance  on  various  points,  the  most  important  of 
which  may  be  briefly  noticed.  The  first  great  point 
of  distinction  refers  to  the  constitution  of  the  Person 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  iu  regard  to  which  the  Eastern 
Church  adheres  literally  to  the  Scriptural  expression, 
John  XV.  2G,  '■  Which  proceedeth  from  the  Father;" 
while  the  Western  or  Latin  church  follows  the  ad- 
dition made  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  Jilioque,  "  and  from 
the  Son."  On  this  point  the  Protestant  churches 
agree  with  the  latter  view.  Anotlier  ground  of  dif- 
ference between  the  two  churches  is  the  authority  of 
the  later  General  Councils.  In  reference  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  first  seven  General  Councils  tlicy  are 
both  agreed,  but  tlie  eighth,  which  is  that  of  Constan- 
tinople held  in  A.  D.  869,  is  the  last  council  of  the 
East  that  is  recognized  by  the  Western  or  Roman 
Church.  This,  however,  and  the  subsequent  West- 
ern Councils  are  rejected  by  tlie  Greek  Church. 
The  two  chiu'ches  are  diNTded  also  on  the  subject  of 
the  sacraments,  at  least  nominally.  Both  hold  tliat 
there  are  seven  sacraments,  but  the  Greek  church 
hold  a  distinction  between  their  four  sacraments  and 
the  tlu'ee  lesser  mysteries.  The  Eastern  churches 
reject  purgatory,  though  the  Greeks  pray  for  the 
dead.  By  the  Eastern  church  both  elements  in  the 
eucharist  are  administered,  but  by  the  Western  or 
Roman  church  the  cup  is  withheld  from  the  laity. 
In  tlie  eucharist  also  the  Greeks  use  leavened  bread 
formed  into  a  loaf.  The  Latins  eat  unleavened 
bread  in  the  form  of  a  wafer.  The  time  of  keeping 
Easter  is  still  a  cause  of  di.spute  between  the  two 
churches,  the  Eastern  church  always  observing  it  on 
the  day  on  which  the  Jews  kept  the  passover,  while 
the  Western  churches  celebrate  it  on  the  eve  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  resurrection.  Tlie  subject  of 
image-worship  is  still  a  subject  of  contention  be- 
tween the  two  churches.  The  Greek  church  allows 
only  the  use  of  paintings  in  churches,  while  the  Ro- 
man church  does  not  forbid  statues.  A  dilference 
also  exists  between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western 
churches  in  the  mode  of  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  In  the  former  they  move  the  hand  from  the 
right  shoulder  to  the  left  while  repeating  the  words, 
"  And  of  the  Holy  Ghost;"  in  the  latter,  the  hand 
is  moved  from  tlie  breast  to  the  left  shoulder,  and 
then  to  the  right.  In  the  Western  church  celilwcy 
is  enjoined  upon  all  persons  in  holy  orders,  but  in 
the  Eastern  church  the  higher  clergy  are  alone  pro- 
hibited from  entering  into  the  married  state.  The 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  laity  is  permitted  by 
the  Eastern,  but  discountenanced  by  the  Western 
cliurch.  The  supremacy  and  infallibility  of  the 
Pope  of  Rome  are  firmly  maintained  by  the  Wcstem, 


but  wholly  disclaimed  by  the  Eastern  church.  In 
additi(m  to  tliese  dilierences  in  doctrine  and  practice 
between  the  churches  of  the  East  and  of  tlic  West, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Greeks  regard  tlie 
Septuagint  as  the  authentic  version  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  reverence  it  as  higljly  as  the  Latin 
church  does  the  Vulgate,  while  they  recci\e  as  can- 
onical all  the  a]iociyphal  books  comprised  in  the 
Greek  cauon.  They  also  attach  a  higli  authority 
to  the  eighty-five  Apostolical  Constitutions.  The 
Greeks  commence  their  ecclesiastical  year  on  the 
1st  of  September,  and  they  difl'or  from  the  Western 
church  iu  their  sacred  chronology,  reckoning  5,500 
years  from  the  creation  to  the  birth  of  Christ. 

But  while  we  thus  rapidly  sketch  the  points  of 
distiuctiim  between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western 
churclies,  we  may  also  notice  that  there  arc  several 
doctrines  and  jiractices  in  whicli  they  agree  with  one 
another,  l)ut  differ  from  Protestant  churches.  Th(^ 
most  prominent  of  these  are  the  invocation  and 
adoration  of  saints,  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
the  homage  p.iid  to  relics,  the  .sacrifice  of  the  inas.s, 
prayers  for  the  dead,  absolution  and  indulgences. 

EBIONITES,  a  name  applied  to  those  who,  in  the 
early  ages  of  Christianity,  while  they  professed  the 
religion  of  Christ,  agreed  in  observing  also  the  Mo- 
saic law.  These  Judaizing  Christians  are  first  men- 
tioned under  the  name  of  Ebionites  by  Ircna'us,  but 
considerable  doubt  rests  upon  the  origin  of  the  a)ipcl- 
lation.  TertuUian,  whose  opinion  has  been  adopted 
by  Epiphanius  and  many  other  writers,  traces  it  to  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Ebion,  who  has  been  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  the  sect.  Ne.ander  thinks  it  very 
improbable  that  a  party  embracing  so  many  ditlerent 
shades  of  opinion  had  its  origin  from  any  single  indi- 
vidual, and  the  more  especially  as  no  well  authenti- 
cated tradition  exists  respecting  the  founder  of  a  sect 
called  Ebion.  "  The  more  accurately  infonned  au- 
thorities," says  the  historian,  "such  as  Irena-us  and 
Origen,  nowhere  mention  such  a  person;  and  all 
that  we  find  anywhere  .«aid  respecting  the  pretended 
Ebion,  is  of  that  vague  and  indefinite  character  which 
soimds  suspicious.  Origen  was  the  first  to  give  the 
coiTcct  deriv.ation  of  this  n.ame,  from  the  Hebrew 
word  denoting ;)m)r.  These  Jewish  Christians,  then, 
were  called  the  jioor;  but  the  question  now  arises,  in 
v'hat  seme  was  this  appellation  originally  applied  to 
them  ?  And  with  tliis  is  connected  another, — by 
whom  first  was  this  appellation  given  them?  Upon 
the  resolution  of  these  questions  it  must  depend, 
whether  the  appell.ation  is  to  be  understood  as  a 
term  of  reproach  or  of  praise.  Now  it  ajipcars  evi- 
dent, from  an  explanation  which  Epiphanius  cites 
from  the  mouths  of  the  very  people  in  question,  that, 
in  his  time,  the  Ebionites  regarded  it  as  an  epithet 
which  they  had  bestowed  on  themselves.  But  al- 
though the  Ebionites  did  actually  ajipropriate  and 
sanction  the  name,  it  might  neverlhelei^s  be  true  and 
wholly  consistent  with  this  fact,  that  the  epithet  was 
originally  bestowed  on  them  by  their  adversaries; 
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while  tliey  niiglit  afterwards  apply  it  to  tliemselves, 
eitlior  ill  tlie  same  or  a  different  sense ;  since  wliat 
was  considered  by  their  opponents  a  term  of  re- 
proach, might  be  regarded,  from  their  own  point  of 
view,  as  an  honourable  title. 

"  Origen,  who,^s  we  have  said,  first  presented  the 
correct  explanation  of  the  word,  applies  the  designa- 
tion, •  poor,'  to  the  meagre  religious  system,  the 
poverty  of  faith  that  characterized  this  party.  In 
this  sense,  the  teroi  may  have  been  applied  to  them 
by  pagan  Christians ;  but  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
pagan  Christians  would  have  chosen  a  Hebrew  word 
to  express  this  character.  It  is  far  more  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  inventors  of  this  name  were  Jews ; 
and  at  the  particular  position  of  these  Jews,  it  might 
be  used  and  understood  to  denote  a  poor,  meagre  way 
of  thinking,  especially  if  this  notion  be  defined  ac- 
cording to  the  acute  and  ingenious  suggestion  of  a 
distinguished  modern  inquirer  in  this  department  of 
learning ;  namely,  that  in  the  mouth  of  those  Jews 
who  were  expecting  a  Messiah  in  visibh  fjlory,  it 
would  designate  such  as  could  believe  in  a, poor,  ab- 
ject, crucified  Messiah,  like  Jesus.  Yet  even  this 
explanation,  taken  by  itself,  seems  not  the  most 
simple  and  natural ;  and,  indeed,  the  author  of  it 
himself  joins  it  with  the  other,  about  to  be  men- 
tioned. What  objection  is  there  to  understand  this 
word  in  the  literal  and  obvious  sense,  as  a  designa- 
tion of  the  poorer  class  among  the  pcoide  of  the  na- 
tion? AVe  know,  in  fact,  what  reproach  was  cast 
upon  the  Christian  faith  by  the  hierarchical  party 
among  the  Jews,  because  none  but  those  belonging 
to  the  ignorant  and  poorer  class  of  the  people  would 
openly  profess  it,  (John  vii.  49 ;)  and  the  like  objec- 
tion was  made  to  Christianity  by  the  pagans.  Thus 
it  may  be  explained,  how  the  Christians  among  the 
Jews  came  to  be  designated  as  the  poor ;  and  this 
name,  which  was  employed  by  them  to  designate  the 
Christians  generally,  would  afterwards  naturally  be 
employed  by  the  pagan  Christians,  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  name,  to  designate 
that  portion  of  believers  who  were  distinguished 
from  the  rest  by  their  observance  of  their  Mosaic 
law.  WHien  we  observe  that  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened in  the  case  of  another  name  which  was  origi- 
nally a  common  appellation  for  all  Christians  among 
the  Jews,  the  name  '  Nazarenes,'  it  may  ser\-e  to 
confirm  the  above  supposition." 

The  Ebionite  doctrine,  it  may  be  remarked  gen- 
erally, was  simply  the  engrafting  of  the  Jewish  upon 
the  Christian  system.  We  find  the  Judaizing  party 
beginning  to  develope  itself  in  the  days  of  the  apos- 
tles, when  some  persons,  who  evidently  maintained 
the  perpetual  obligation  of  the  law  of  Moses,  wished 
to  compel  Paul  to  yield  to  their  views  in  cu-cumcis- 
ing  Titus,  a  Gentile  convert.  The  apostle  success- 
fully resisted  their  pretensions,  but  shortly  after  in- 
dividuals belonging  to  the  same  party  followed  him 
to  Antioch,  where  they  stirred  up  a  controversy  that 
■lire.atened  to  produce  a  schism  in  the  church.     An 


appeal  was  made  to  the  apostles  and  elders  in  coun- 
cil assembled  in  Jerusalem,  who  decided  in  favour  of 
the  Gentiles.  Notwithstanding  the  apostolic  decree 
which  was  then  issued,  the  Judaizers  gradually  in- 
creased in  numbers,  and  at  length  fomied  a  powerful 
party  in  the  church,  so  as  to  disturb  the  peace,  and 
even  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles.  Such  were  the  Ebioiiites  of  the  fir.st  cen- 
tury, who,  indig-nant  at  the  mitlinching  support  which 
Paul  gave  to  the  claims  of  the  Gentiles,  attempted 
to  weaken  the  force  of  his  advocacy  by  representing 
his  abandonment  of  Judaism  as  originating  in  mi- 
worthy  motives.  It  was  in  the  second  century,  how- 
ever, that  this  Judaizing  party  received  the  name  of 
Ebionites.  Their  principles  were  now  more  fully 
developed  and  carried  out  to  their  legitimate  conclu- 
sions. They  looked  upon  Christianity  solely  from  a 
Jewish  point  of  view.  Jesus  they  regarded  as  sim-  , 
ply  a  man  remarkable  for  his  piety,  and  chosen  on 
that  account  to  be  the  Messiah,  but  altogether  igno- 
rant of  aiiy  special  Divine  call  to  such  an  office  until 
it  was  revealed  to  him  by  the  reappearance  of  the 
prophet  Elijah,  and  thereupon  he  received  power 
from  on  high  to  exercise  liis  Messiahship,  and  to  at- 
test his  authority  by  the  performance  of  miraculous 
deeds.  It  was  .at  his  baptism,  they  alleged,  by  John 
the  Baptist,  who,  in  this  case  represented  Elijah, 
that  Jesus  was  first  made  aware  of  the  high  office 
with  which  he  was  invested.  To  support  their 
views,  the  Ebionites  set  forth  a  revision  of  fhe  Gos- 
pel history,  under  the  name  of  the  Gospel  of  the 
Hebrews,  fragments  of  which  have  been  pt-eservcd 
by  Epiphanius  and  Justin.  In  this  work  they  re- 
presented the  baptism  of  Clirist  as  simply  the  out- 
ward visible  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  imp.art  to 
Jesus  the  consciousness  of  his  Divine  call  to  the 
Messiahship,  and  to  make  known  the  fact  to  John. 
That  the  event  might  be  painted  in  the  most  impres- 
sive aspect,  accordingly,  light  was  represented  as 
shining  round  about  the  place,  and  fire  bursting  forth 
from  the  Jordan.  Irenseus  says,  that  they  revei-enced 
Jerusalem  as  if  it  were  the  house  of  God.  They 
lived  in  constant  expectation  of  the  second  coming 
of  Christ,  believing  that  he  would  retuni  to  Jcrnsa- 
Icni  and  re-esf.ablish  the  Theocracy  there. 

Origen  spe.aks  of  two  classes  of  Ebionites,  those 
who  denied  the  miraculous  conception  of  our  Lord, 
and  those  who  admitted  it,  the  former  party  believ- 
ing that  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  Jesus 
commenced  at  his  baptism  ;  the  latter  jiarty  believ- 
ing that  it  commenced  at  his  conception  in  the 
womb  of  the  Virgin  M.ary.  The  Clementines 
(which  see),  an  apocryphal  jiroducfion  of  the  second 
cenfury,  contains  the  same  Judaizing  views  which 
were  professed  by  the  Ebionites.  Jerome  describes 
a  sect  of  the  same  kind  as  having  been  seen  by  him 
at  lieraa  in  Syria,  near  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century,  passing,  hoAvever,  not  under  the  name  of 
Ebionites,  but  under  that  of  Naz.\kenes  (which 
see). 
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EBLIS,  the  name  by  which  tlie  Jlohammedans 
describe  the  Devil  (see  Angki.s,  Evil). 

EBRBUHAIvlTES,  an  order  of  monks  among 
the  Moliammedans,  wlio  derived  their  name  from  tlieir 
founder,  Ebrbuhar,  tlie  scholar  of  Xaeshbemii,  wlio 
came  from  Persia  to  Europe  in  tlie  fourteenth  cen- 
tnr)',  to  propagate  their  faith.  The  sect  professed 
to  suiTcnder  all  care  abont  worldly  concerns,  and 
to  give  themselves  wholly  up  to  the  contemplation 
of  eternal  objects.  They  were  wont  to  tell  foolish 
stories  of  their  founder,  such  as  that  he  was  nourished 
with  barley  bread,  oil  of  olives,  honey  and  grapes, 
vet  that  he  took  food  only  three  times  a-year.  The 
Ebrljuliarites  fasted  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  but 
notwithstanding  their  profession  of  superior  sanc- 
tity, they  were  esteemed  heretics  by  the  Moham- 
medans generally,  because  they  refused  to  go  on 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  alleging  that  the  journey  was 
unnecessary,  as  they  were  permitted  in  secret  vi- 
sion, while  sitting  in  their  cells,  to  behold  the  holy 
city. 

ECALESL\,  a  festival  held  by  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans in  honour  of  Jupiter. 

ECATESIA,  a  festival  celebrated  among  the  an- 
cient Greeks  in  honour  of  Hecate. 
ECCLESIA.  See  CiiuiiCti. 
ECCLESIA  APOSTOLICA  (Lat.  the  Apostoho 
church),  a  name  applied  by  Irena;.us,  in  the  second 
century,  to  the  Cliurch  of  Rome,  the  great  capital  of 
the  world.  The  name  probably  originated  from  the 
universally  diffused  belief  that  both  Paul  and  Peter 
had  taught  in  the  Roman  church,  and  honoured  it  by 
tlieir  martyrdom.  To  this  church,  from  its  position  in 
tlie  metropolis  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  Western  churches  could  appe.il  as  to  their 
common  mother.  Tints  it  came  gradually  to  assume 
an  authority  over  the  other  churches,  wdiich,  com- 
bining with  other  circumstances,  led  at  length  to  the 
primacy  of  the  Roman  bishop.     See  Pope. 

ECCLESIA  MATRIX  (Lat.  the  Motlier church), 
a  term  applied  in  ancient  times  to  the  cathedral 
church,  to  which  all  the  clergy  of  a  city  or  diocese 
belonged. 

ECCLESIyE  C.\USIU1CI  (Lat.  church-lawyers\ 
the  name  applied  in  ancient  times  to  ecclesiastical 
Ch.ancellors  (which  see). 

ECCLESIASTEUION,  a  term  sometimes  u.sed  in 
early  times  to  denote  the  church-building  as  distin- 
guished from  the  ccclesia,  or  members  of  the  Chris- 
tian church. 

ECCLESIASTICS,  a  term  applied  to  Christians 
by  Eusebius,  Origen,  Epiphanius,  and  Cyril  ot  Je- 
rusalem, who  sought  thus  to  distinguish  them  from 
Jews,  Gentiles,  and  heretics.  The  name,  however, 
was  even  in  the  most  remote  antiquity  used  more 
frequently  to  denote  the  clergy  as  distinguished  from 
the  laity  or  ordinary  members  of  the  churches.  In 
the  middle  aies  it  was  customary  to  give  the  name 
of  ecclesiastics  to  the  subordinate  ofticers  of  the 
church. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  CENSURES.  See  Censures 
(Ecclicsiastical). 

ECCLESIECDICI  (Gr.  church  lawyers),  the 
CHANCELLOiis  (wliich  See)  of  bishops. 

ECDICES,  oiliccrs  wlio,  as  lateral  judges,  attend 
a  Greek  j.atriarch  in  the  exercise  of  his  official  func- 
tions. 

ECHETLiEUS,  (Gr.  cchcile,  a  ploughshare),  a 
hero  whom  t!ic  Athenians  were  commanded  by  the 
oracle  to  worsliip,  because  lie  had  mysteriously  ap- 
peared during  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  slain 
many  of  the  barbarians  with  his  plough ;  yet  after 
tlie  battle,  when  sought  for,  he  could  nowhere  be 
found. 

ECLECTIC  PHILOSOPHY.  See  Alf.xax- 
DRiAN  School. 

ECLIPSE.     This  striking  natural  phenomenon 
has  in  all  ages  given  rise,  among  those  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  its  true  nature  and  cause,  to  feel- 
ings of  anxiety,  and  even  awe.     Tliere  appears  to  be 
a  conflict  between  the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  the 
world   on   which  we   live  and   move   seems  to  be 
threatened   with   immediate   and  tinal   destruction. 
The  consequence  has  been,  that,  in  almost  all  liea- 
then  nations,  an  eclipse  lias  been  viewed  with  the 
utmost  anxiety  and  alarm.     Livy  tells  us  that  among 
the  ancient  Romans,  when  an  eclipse  of  the  moon 
occurred,  the  people  rent  the  air  with  shouts  mingled 
with  the  beating  of  iron  pots  and   vessels.     The 
Eg\q3tians  struck  their  musical  instruments  with  un- 
usual  force,   imagining  thereby  to   frighten   away 
Typhon,  the  genius  of  e^  il,  who,  they  thought,  was 
engaged  in  mortal  conllict  with  the  sun.     The  same 
practice  is  said  to  be  followed  in  several  parts  of 
Western  and  Central  Africa  under  the  impression 
that  the  sun  is  dragging  the  moon  across  the  hea- 
vens, and  that  the  w'orld  is  approaching  its   end. 
Among  the  Peruvians,  it  was  lirmly  believed  that 
the  world  would  be  destroyed  by  the  fall  of  one  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  and  that  llie  moon,  if  totally 
eclipsed,  would  perish  and  fall  from  the  sky  to  the 
earth.     Accordingly,  they  set  their  dogs  a-howling 
under  an  impression  that  these  animals  were  the  spe- 
cial favourites  of  the  moon.     Among  several  tribes 
of  tlie  South  .Vmericaii  Indians,  there  is  an  impres- 
sion that  when  the  moon  is  echpsod,  slie  is  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  and,  tlicrefore,  they  utter  loud  cries 
and  lamentations,  and  the  women,  drowned  in  tears, 
run  to  hide  each  a  burning  brand  in  the  earth  from 
the  fear  that  should  the  moon  die  every  lire  will 
expire  also,  except  what  is  hidden  from  view.     Some 
of  the  tribes  scourge  the  young  )ieople  during  the 
eclipse,  as  if  by  their  follies  they  had  brought  about 
this  calamity.     Many  nations  have,  like  the  Egyp- 
tians, believed  that  the  phenomenon  was  caused  by 
a  malevolent  being  who  was  wishing  to  swallow  up 
the   moon.     According  to  the  Scandinavian   Edda 
there  are  two  wolves ;  the  one  called  Skoll,  pursues 
the  sun,  and  shall  one  day  overtake  and  devour  her ; 
the  other  called  llati,  runs  before  her,  and  as  eagerly 
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pursues  the  moon,  which  will  on  tlie  last  ilay  be 
caught  by  him.  Among  the  Creek  Indians  of  Ala- 
bama, it  is  a  large  (log  which  is  threatening  to  devour 
the  sun.  Some  of  tlie  South  American  Indians  shoot 
arrows  in  the  air  during  an  eclipse,  with  the  view  of 
killing  the  dogs  or  boars  which  they  suppose  are 
gnawing  at  the  moon,  and  causing  it  to  bleed.  In 
China  and  the  Pliilippine  islands,  it  is  a  dragon 
which  they  believe  causes  an  eclipse,  whether  of  the 
suu  or  moon.  Tlie  Hindus  ascribe  it  to  a  demon 
called  Rahores.  Both  the  Chinese  and  Hindus,  when 
an  eclipse  occurs,  raise  loud  cries,  and  beat  on  all 
manner  of  musical  instruments  as  long  as  the  fright- 
ful phenomenon  lasts. 

ECRAR  (Arab,  confession  of  sins).  The  duty  of 
confession  of  sins  is  reckoned  by  Mohammedans  to 
be  the  tifth  capital  and  fimdamental  article  of  the 
Christian  religion.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Koran 
tliat  Grod  will  pardon  those  who  confess  tlieir  sins. 

ECSTATICI,  a  kind  of  diviners  among  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  who  were  wont  to  fall  into  a  trance,  in 
which  they  continued  a  considerable  time  deprived 
of  all  sense  and  motion,  and  on  their  recovery  they 
gave  marvellous  acconnis  of  wdiat  they  had  seen  and 
heard.  In  Roman  Catliolic  countries,  also,  in  mo- 
dern limes,  stories  have  frequently  been  told  of  in- 
dividuals ttdio  have  been  in  a  state  of  ecstasis  or 
trance,  in  the  course  of  whicli  they  saw  and  con- 
versed with  the  Virgin  Mary  and  other  saints. 

ECTHESIS  (Gr.  exposition),  a  formulary  drawn  np 
A.  D.  639,  by  order  of  the  Greek  emperor  Heraclius, 
with  the  view  of  accomplishing  the  re-union  of  the 
MoNOPHYSlTES  (which  see)  with  the  dominant 
church.  The  document  was  prepared  after  consulta- 
tion on  the  subject  with  the  patriarch  Sergius  of 
Constantinople,  and  was  so  artfully  composed,  that, 
while  it  professed  to  be  an  exposition  of  faitli,  it  con- 
cealed the  dirt'erence  which  existed  between  the  Eu- 
tychians  and  the  orthodox  in  regard  to  their  views 
of  the  constitution  of  tlie  Person  of  Christ.  The 
heresy  of  Eutychius  had  been  condemned  by  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  and  the  Emperor  hoped,  by 
i.ssuing  the  Ectliesis,  to  hiduce  the  bishops  to  submit 
to  the  decrees  of  the  council.  Heraclius  seems  to 
have  had  no  wish  to  make  this  formulary  miiver.-al 
in  tlie  church,  but  simply  to  introduce  it  into  those 
provinces  where  the  Monophysite  party  chiefly  pre- 
vailed,  and  where  he  hoped  it  might  lead  to  tlieir 
union  witli  the  Catliolic  church.  It  was  remarkably 
successful  among  the  Monoijhysites  in  Egypt  and 
the  surrounding  |u-i)vinces.  thousands  of  whom  joined 
the  dominant  cliurch.  The  patriarchs  of  Alexandria 
and  Antioch  emliraced  the  Monothelite  doctrine 
which  was  taught  in  the  Ectliesis.  Others,  however, 
opposed  both  the  doctrine  and  the  document.  The 
controversy,  instead  of  being  assuaged  by  the  concil- 
iatory formula,  became  more  violent  than  ever.  Paul 
of  Constantinojile  warmly  espoused  the  Monothelite 
doctrine,  and  favoured  the  Ecthesis,  while  many  of 
the  Eastern  and  the  whole  of  the  Western  bishops 


were  violently  opposed  to  the  opinions  of  Paul, 
and  actually  made  an  appHcation  to  the  Pope  to 
excommunicate  him  along  with  aU  who  held  i\lono- 
thelite  opinions.  The  Catholic  doctrine,  which 
was  Dyothelite,  was  strongly  maintained  by  a  monk 
named  Maximus,  who  conducted  a  public  discussion 
on  the  controverted  point,  and  with  such  success, 
that  Pyrrhus,  his  opponent  in  the  debate,  declared 
himself  a  convert  to  the  Dyothelite  views,  and  in 
company  with  Maximus  set  out  for  Rome,  where  be 
publicly  abjured  the  Monothehte  heresy,  joined  the 
Roman  cliurch,  and  was  appointed  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople. On  leaving  Rome  after  this  public  dis- 
play, Pyrrhus  proceeded  to  Ravenna,  and  there  so 
lemnly  withdrew  his  recent  recantation,  and  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Monothelite  party  in  that 
city.  On  hearing  intelligence  of  the  strange  conduct 
of  Pyrrhus,  Pope  Theodore  was  almost  frantic  with 
indignation.  He  immediately  convened  an  as.sem- 
bly  of  the  clergy,  excommunicated  Pyrrhus  with  the 
most  fearful  anathemas,  and  calling  for  the  conse- 
crated wine  of  the  sacrament,  mingled  a  portion  of  it 
with  the  ink,  and  with  the  mixture  signed  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication,  which  was  to  consign  the 
treacherous  apostate  to  the  regions  of  despair. 

Meanwhile,  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  Pope,  and 
conciliate  if  possible  the  Westeni  bishops,  the  jiatri- 
arch  Paul  caused  the  Ecthesis  to  be  removed  from 
the  gates  of  the  church  of  Constantinople,  and  an- 
other document,  called  the  Type  or  formulary,  to  be 
substituted  in  its  place,  the  object  of  the  Type  being 
to  forbid,  under  severe  penalties,  all  disputes  what- 
ever, on  the  subject  of  the  will  or  wills  of  Christ, 
and  the  mode  of  its  or  their  operation.  Before  the 
suppression  of  the  Ecthesis,  however,  had  become 
known  at  Rome,  the  Pope,  by  the  advice  of  the 
African  bishops,  had  excommunicated  Paul  with 
great  solemnity,  and  declared  him  divested  of  all 
ecclesiastical  power  and  dignity.  This  rash  act,  on 
the  part  of  the  Pope,  was  wholly  disregarded  by  the 
emperor  and  the  great  mass  of  the  Eastern  clergj', 
while  the  patriarch  himself  was  so  enraged  that  he 
imprisoned  the  irpocrisarii,  or  Pope's  ambassadors, 
who  brought  him  the  sentence,  and  even  whipped 
some  of  their  retinue.  On  the  death  of  Pope  Theo- 
dore, A.  D.  649,  his  successor  Martin,  as  soon  as  he 
ascended  the  papal  chair,  summoned  a  council  at 
Rome,  and  condemned  not  only  the  Monothelite 
doctrine,  and  "  the  impious  Ecthesis,"  ,as  he  termed 
it,  but  also  "  the  most  wicked  Type  lately  ]uiblisiicil 
against  the  Catholic  church,  by  the  most  serene  Em- 
peror Constantine,  at  the  instigation  of  Paul,  the 
pretended  bishop  of  Constantinople."  The  insult 
conveyed  in  this  decree  was  instantly  resented  by 
the  emperor.  The  Pope  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
conveyed  to  Naxos,  a  small  island  in  the  Grecian 
Archiiielago  ;  thence  he  was  carried  to  the  imjiorial 
court,  and  after  a  mock  form  of  trial,  accomiianied 
with  cruel  insult  and  abuse,  he  was  stripped  of  his 
sacerdotal  garments,  condemned,  degraded,  and  sent 
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into  exile,  on  tlie  iiiliosiiitable  sliores  of  tlie  Tiuirii'a 
Cliersoiiesiis,  wliere  lie  difil  A.  D.  656.     See  Euty- 

CllIANS,  JIoNOTIIKLITi:.-!. 

ECTYPOMATA  [Civ.  efligies  or  figures),  gifts  of 
a  peculiar  kind,  wliich  bewail  to  be  maile  to  cluirclies 
probably  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 
They  are  first  mentioned  by  Tlieodoret,  who  tells  us 
that  when  any  one  obtained  the  benefit  of  a  signal 
cure  from  God  in  any  member  of  liis  body,  such  as 
his  eyes,  hands,  or  feet,  lie  then  brought  his  ecti/poma, 
the  image  or  figure  of  the  part  cured,  in  silver  or 
gold,  to  be  liung  up  in  the  church  to  God,  as  a  me- 
morial of  his  favour.  Such  a  practice  prevailed 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  also 
among  the  Egyptians.  To  this  custom  there  is  an 
evident  allusion  in  1  Sam.  vi.  4,  where  we  rind  the 
Philistines  sending  their  golden  emevods  and  mice, 
figures  of  the  objects  by  which  they  had  suffered,  as 
an  oft'ering  to  tlie  God  of  Isi-ael.  In  Roman  Catho- 
lic countries,  rigures  of  parts  of  the  body  healeil  are 
often  seen  suspended  upon  the  walls  of  the  churches. 
See  Anatiiemata. 

EDDA,  a  celebrated  production  of  nnrtliern  an- 
tiquity, to  which  we  are  principally  indebted  for  our 
knowledge  of  the  Scandinavian  mythology.  The 
learned  have  been  much  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the 
original  derivation  of  the  term  Edda,  but  the  most 
probable  explanation  of  the  word  is  that  which  is 
given  by  Olafsen,  who  derives  it  from  the  obsolete 
verb  mda,  to  teach.  There  are  two  works  which  are 
known  by  the  name  of  Edda,  the  one  in  verse,  the 
other  in  prose.  The  Poetic  or  Elder  Edda,  as  it  is 
often  called,  consists  of  thirty-nine  poems,  which 
were  collected  by  Sasmund  Sigfusson,  surnamed  the 
Learned,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  eleventh  or  be- 
ginning of  the  twelfth  century.  The  oldest  and  tlie 
most  interesting  of  the  whole  of  this  collection  of 
poems  is  the  Voluspd,  or  Song  of  the  Prophetess, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  publicly  recited  at 
the  religious  festival  of  the  summer  solstice.  It 
contains  the  whole  system  of  Scandinavian  mytho- 
logy. The  only  one  of  these  poems  which  is  of  a 
practical  character,  is  the  H^vamril,  the  discourse  of 
the  sublime,  which  contains  a  tolerably  complete 
code  of  morality. 

The  Prosaic  or  Younger  Edda  is  generally  ascribed 
to  Snorri  Sturlason,  who  was  born  of  a  distinguished 
Icelandic  family  in  A.  D.  117S,  and  was  killed  A.  D. 
1241.  This  production,  which  in  its  present  form 
dates  from  the  thirteenth  century,  forms,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  Prologue  and  Epilogue,  which  were  pro- 
bably written  by  Snorri  himself,  a  complete  synopsis 
of  Scandinavian  mythology  derived  principally  from 
the  Poetical  Edda.  Dr.  Henderson,  in  the  Appendix 
to  his  '  Iceland,'  gives  the  following  .sketch  of  the 
dift'crent  parts  of  the  Prose  Edda :  ■'  The  prosaic 
Edda  is  a  collection  of  various  treatises,  which  are 
designed  to  elucidate  the  mythology  of  the  ancient 
Scandinavians,  and  render  more  intelligible  to  younger 
poets  the  number  of  obscure  and  difiicult  passages  in 


the  works  of  their  predecessors,  and  more  especially 
in  the  odes  of  the  Edda  we  have  just  described.  It 
begins  with  a  most  absurd  and  ridiculous  prefiice, 
which  has  evidently  been  prefixed  to  the  work  by 
some  transcriber,  tracing  the  connection  of  the  north- 
ern nations  with  those  of  antiquity,  and  carrying  hack 
their  genealogicid  relations  to  the  original  families 
erunnerated  in  the  book  of  Gene>is.  Then  follow  what 
are  called  the  Dwn;ixijyur,  or  '  Dialogues,'  exjjlana 
tory  of  the  origin  of  the  gods,  the  creation  of  the 
world,  the  princijial  events  which  are  to  fill  uji  ihe 
period  of  the  duration  of  the  world,  the  final  confla- 
gration, the  destruction  of  the  gods,  &c.  The  second 
division  of  the  work  comprehends  the  Keniiimjtir, 
or  '  Instructions ;'  a  digest  of  poetical  phraseology, 
founded  on,  and  illustrated  by,  quotations  from  the 
principal  Skalds.  We  here  find  not  fewer  I  han  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven  synonynies  of  Odin  ;  twenty- 
four  of  a  bear;  sixty-four  of  fire  ;  sixty-five  of  gold, 
&c.  The  third  treatise  is  called  SLatda,  or  '  The 
Poetics  ;'  and  consists  of  a  dissertation  on  the  Ice- 
landic alphabet,  and  a  niuiiber  of  rules  respecting  the 
use  of  rhetorical  and  poetit:al  figures.  To  this  is 
/ippended  Snorri's  Hdttabjkil,  or  '  The  Key  of  Ver- 
sification ;'  giving  a  view  of  the  structure  and  me:i- 
sure  of  the  dilVerent  sorts  of  verse  iii  use  among  the 
northern  poets." 

It  seems  quite  jilain  tliat  the  Edda,  instead  of  being 
the  production  of  any  single  individual,  is  the  result 
of  the  separate  labours  of  different  individuals  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  time.  The  persons  most  probably 
concerned  in  reducing  the  Edda  to  its  present  form 
were  Sajmund  Sigfusson,  Snorri  Sturlason,  and  Olaf 
Thordarsen,  the  nephew  of  Snorri.  The  Edda  of 
Sannund  was  first  sent  from  Ii'eland  by  the  learned 
Bishop  Svenson,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  is  beautifully  written  on  parchment, 
and  is  still  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Copen- 
hagen. There  exists  also  a  luunber  of  paper  codices 
containing  various  readings,  many  of  which  greatly 
elucidate  the  original  text.  Of  Snorri's  Edda,  there' 
exist  two  principal  codices  writt(ui  on  parchment; 
viz.,  the  Wormian  MS,  in  the  University  Library  of 
Copenhagen,  and  the  Upsala  MS.  preserved  in  the 
Library  of  that  University,  besides  a  number  of 
manuscripts  on  paper  to  be  met  with  in  diiVerent 
libraries  on  the  Continent.  There  is  a  cojiy  of  the 
Upsala  Codex  preserved  among  the  JIarshall  MSS. 
in  Oxford.  The  first  edition  of  the  Edda  was  pub- 
lished by  Resenius,  along  with  a  Latin  and  D.anish 
version,  at  Copenhagen  in  1665,  but  it  contains  only 
the  part  composed  by  Snorri,  with  the  addition  of  the 
Voluspii  and  ILivam:II.  The  latest  and  most  correct 
edition  is  that  which  was  published  by  the  learned 
Professor  Rask  in  1818.  See  ScandinaviaxsiRe- 

I.t&ION  01.'  TIIK  .ANCtlCNT). 

EDIIEMI,  a  monastic  order  among  the  Moliam- 
medans.  It  was  founded  by  Ibrahim  ebn-Edhem, 
who  died  at  Damascus  A.  D.  777.  His  disciples  say 
that  he  was  a  slave,  an  Abyssinian  by  birth,  that  he 
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always  desired  to  iiloase  (iod,  regidarly  read  the 
Koran  in  tlie  mosques,  prayed  day  and  niglit  witli 
his  face  to  the  ground,  and  often  repeated  these 
words.  "  O  Lord,  tliou  hast  given  me  so  mucli  wis- 
dom as  tliat  I  elcarly  know  I  am  under  tliy  direction, 
and  therefore  scorning  all  power  and  dominion,  I  re- 
sign myself  to  the  speculation  of  philosophy  and  a 
holy  life."  Edhem  established  a  strictly  ascetic 
order,  who  gave  themselves  much  to  prayer  and  fast- 
ing ;  their  food  being  of  barley  bread,  and  their  cloth- 
ing of  a  thick  coarse  cloth,  with  a  woollen  cap  upon 
their  lieads,  sin-rounded  by  a  turban,  and  a  white 
linen  cloth  striped  with  red,  round  their  necks.  Tliey 
professed  to  discourse  with  Enoch  in  the  wilderness. 

EDICT  OF  NANTES.  See  Nantes  (Edict  of). 

EDOMITES  (Religion  of  the).  Little  is  known 
concerning  the  religion  of  this  ancient  people. 
Though  in  the  iii-st  stage  of  their  history  they  ap- 
pear, from  the  message  which  Moses  sent  them, 
Num.  XX.  14 — 17,  to  have  been  worshippers  of  the 
true  God,  they  lapsed  in  coiu-se  of  time  into  gross 
idolatry.  On  this  account  a  perpetual  enmity  ex- 
isted between  them  and  the  Israelites.  That  they 
•were  idolaters  is  plain  from  Josephus,  who  mentions 
one  of  their  idols  named  Koze,  which  they  wor- 
shipped before  Hyrcanus  compelled  them  to  conform 
to  the  rites  and  observances  of  the  Jewish  law.  In 
consequence  of  their  submission  to  circumcision, 
Josephus  thinks  that  they  became  proselytes  of  ;he 
gate,  or  wholly  Jews.  Yet  when  Herod  was  raised 
to  the  throne  of  Judea,  Antigonus  upbraided  him 
with  being  an  Idiunean  or  a  half-Jew.  whereas  the 
kingdom  ought  to  have  been  given  to  one  of  the 
roval  family  according  to  ancient  custom.  Josephus 
always  speaks  of  Herod  the  Great  as  an  Edomite, 
thougli  he  admits  Herod's  fitther,  Antipater,  to  have 
been  of  the  same  people  witli  the  Jews.  In  the  first 
century  after  Chri.^t,  the  name  of  Iduniean  was  lest 
arui  quite  disused. 

EDRIS  (Arab,  the  student),  one  of  the  appella- 
tions of  the  in-o|ihet  Enoch  among  the  Mohamme- 
dans. He  was  the  third  of  the  prophets,  and  the 
greatest,  according  to  the  Arabians,  that  flourished 
in  the  antediluvian  world.  They  represent  him  as 
having  been  commissioned  to  preach  to  the  Caiuites, 
but  they  rejected  his  doctrine,  and  in  consequence 
he  waged  war  upon  them,  and  made  them  ser\'ants 
and  .slaves  of  the  true  believers.  He  is  also  said  to 
have  ordered  the  faithful  to  treat  all  future  infidels 
in  a  similar  manner,  being  thus  the  originator  of 
religious  wars,  and  the  first  who  inculcated  the  duty 
of  persecuting  infidels.  To  Edris  is  attributed  the 
invention  of  the  pen,  the  needle,  the  sciences  i  f 
astronomy  and  arithmetic,  and  the  arts  of  magic  and 
divination.  He  is  alleged  to  have  written  thirty 
I  realises,  of  which,  however,  only  one  has  escaped 
the  ravages  of  time,  and  is  called  by  his  name,  being 
styled  the  Book  of  Enoch,  an  apocryphal  work, 
'vliich  is  held  in  great  estimation  by  the  Orientals. 
i;i)ULIC\,  or  Edusa,  a  goddesa  among  the  an- 


cient Romans,  who  was  believed  to  watch  over  chil- 
dren and  to  bless  their  food. 

EED-EL-KOliBAN  (Pers.,  festival  of  the  .sacri- 
fice), a  festival  celebrated  among  the  Persian  Mo- 
hammedans, in  honour  of  the  patriarch  Abraham. 
The  day  before  the  feast  about  four  luuulrcd  camels 
are  collected  from  the  neighbouring  country,  and 
the  tlrst  that  ri.ses  after  resting  is  chosen  as  the  vic- 
tim, shot  and  speared.  This  feast  is  distinct  from 
the  B^hul  Bairam,  which  is  also  kept  in  menioiy  of 
Abraham.  See  Abraham's  SArniFiCE  (Feast  of). 
EFFRONTES  (Lat.  ex,  from, /»-o«s,  the  forehead), 
a  heretical  sect  which  arose  in  Transylvania  in  the 
sixteenth  centiuy.  They  derived  their  name  from  a 
strange  custom  which  they  are  said  to  have  had,  of 
shaving  their  foreheads  till  they  bled,  and  then 
anointing  them  with  oil.  This  was  their  mode  of 
baptism  and  initiation  into  the  sect.  They  denied 
the  existence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  believing  the  ex- 
pression to  denote  nothing  more  than  the  operation 
of  God  upon  the  mind. 

EGBO  YOUNG,  an  idol  worshipped  by  the  na- 
tives of  Old  Calabar  in  Western  Af'ricii.  It  is  a 
human  skull  stuck  upon  the  top  of  a  .stick  with  a  few 
feathers  tied  to  it.  One  of  these  idols  is  found  in 
almost  every  house  where  the  inmates  still  adhere 
to  their  former  idolatry.  Mr.  Waddell,  a  missionary 
in  that  district,  gives  the  following  account  of  an 
Egbo  procession  and  dance.  "  Ere  long  two  Egbo 
runners,  in  their  usual  harlequin  costume,  entered  the 
town  to  clear  the  streets.  The  bells  at  their  waists 
g.ave  notice  of  their  ajiproachj  and  their  long  wlii;>s 
made  common  folk  keep  at  a  distance.  They  cleared 
only  the  middle  of  the  street — the  main  street  is 
wide — while  the  sides  were  thronged  with  immo- 
lested  spectators.  Another  person,  also  curiously 
dressed  and  ]iainted,  but  of  a  di.'i'erent  character,  ad- 
vanced with  slow  and  solemn  pace  into  the  area  be- 
fore the  palaver-house,  holding  a  long  staff,  and  with 
bowed  head,  and  muttering  to  himself,  marched  pen- 
sively round  and  round  unobservant  of  all  about  him, 
like  some  hermit  from  the  wilds  in  a  fit  of  ab.strac- 
tion.  Soon  two  others,  enveloped  in  gay  cloths  and 
crov>'ned  with  flowers,  appeared,  and  paraded  the 
town  as  proud  as  peacocks.  These  characters  served 
to  entertain  the  crowd,  and  keep  alive  expectation 
of  what  more  novel  and  imposing  was  coming 
They  were  greeted  with  shouts  by  the  populace. 

"At  length  the  procession  came  into  view,  the 
king  at  its  head  in  robes  of  oflice,  and  carrying  the 
mace  or  grand  baton,  silvered  all  over  and  orna- 
mented with  ribbons.  These  things  make  a  show, 
and,  when  tlic  heads  of  a  coimtry  can  get  u])  shows, 
the  lower  members  are  expected  to  be  in  ecslasics. 
Wiser  men.  in  wiser  countries,  can  get  up  shows  for 
public  admiration;  and  this  here  was  something  like 
a  Lord  Mayor's  show  in  lillle.  The  jirocession  ar- 
ranged before  the  palaver-house.  In  the  midst  of 
the  space  slood  an  inunense  flag-stafi'  recently  erected. 
a   silicic  mangrove  tree   not  less   than  seventy   to 
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ei^lity  feet  hi^h;  and  fast  to  that  abi)ve  luuij;  a 
magnificent  British  ensign  of  yellow  and  red.  There 
was  not  wind  enongh  to  spread  it,  and  it  hung  in 
vast  folds  on  the  ground  many  fathoms  down.  I 
should  like  to  have  seen  it  tlyiug  in  the  wind  from 
such  a  niast-liead. 

"The  king  made  proclamation,  which  at  short  in- 
tervals was  responded  to  by  the  deep  tones  of  the 
Egbo  drum.     This  done,   six   men   di-essed  in  tlie 
highest  style  of  Egbo  fashion,  began  to  dance  before 
the  king — and  such  a  dance !  hornpipes,  jigs,  strath- 
speys, and  reels  were  luithing.   They  ran  and  leaped, 
pranced  and  capered  up  and  down,  rouud  and  round, 
now  fast,  now  slow,  stopping  suddenly  to  bow  and 
scrape,  then  flinging  away  in  surpassing  style.     It 
was  inimitable.     I  wish  the  advocates  and  practi- 
tioners of  that  ball-room  e.xercise  had  witnessed  it. 
It  would  put  them  out  of  countenance.     Tliat  done, 
tlie  procession  advanced  toward.s  the  palaver-house, 
and  enclosed  the  entrance  to  it  in  a  small  circle. 
Young  Eyo  came  to  me  where  I  stood,  and  .smiling, 
said,  -Thi.s  be  very  line.'     '  Well  tell  me  what  Egbo 
be  ? '    '  When  you  buy  Egbo  you  saby,'  was  his  re- 
ply.    'I  buy  Egbo!'    'Yes,'  he  responded,  'you  be 
Calabar  gentleman  now.     Next   year   I   tliink  my 
father  make  you  buy  Egbo.'     '  Well,  suppose  I  buy 
it,  tell  me  wluit  good  it  will  do  me?'     '0,  plenty 
good,'  he  answered;  'any  tlnng  you  like  to  do,  you 
can  do  it.'     '  But  I  do  not  want  to  be  able  to  do  every 
tiling  I  like  ;  lest  by  and  by  I  might  do  something  bad. 
I  want  to  do  only  what  God  likes.'     He  ejaculated, 
'Oh!'   significantly,  and  perhaps   would   have   ex- 
pressed his  ideas  of  my  objections  more  fully,  had 
not  his  name  been  called  by  his  father,  and  repeated 
bv  a  number  of  other  voices,  and  answered  by  him- 
self with  an  alacrity  that  soon  carried  him  through 
the  crowd  to  his  father's  side.    Soon  after  the  sound 
of  Egbo  was  heard  inside  the  palaver-house,  when 
all  the  privileged  instantly  rushed  in,  and  I  returned 
to  my  domicile. 

"  The  noises  were  continued  all  Saturday  evening; 
and  as  Sabbath  was  gi-andljrass  Egbo  day,  when  nei- 
ther man,  woman,  nor  child,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  great  geritlemen,  is  allowed  to  walk  about,  the 
usual  religious  sei'vices  could  not  be  held.  The  town 
was  perfectly  still,  but  soon  after  the  darkening,  the 
horrid  bawling  and  drumming  was  resumed,  and  con- 
tinued all  night,  to  be  relieved  in  the  morning  only 
by  numerous  volleys  of  musketry.  The  crying  is 
performed  by  a  band  of  women,  who  follow  it  protes- 
sionally,  accompained  usually  by  many  others,  who 
chime  in  from  time  to  time  as  feeling  or  fa.shion  dic- 
tates. They  vary  their  cries,  and  some  ingenuity  is 
required  in  devising  tlie  dilterent  .systems  of  cries. 
But  no  taste  or  music  is  discoverable  in  them,  no 
pathos  is  expressed;  they  do  not  approach  within 
any  calculable  distance  of  a  tuneful  dirge,  or  sad  and 
wild  koinah,  the  old  Irish  funeral  cry  which  in  my 
bovhood  I  so  often  heard." 
EGERIA.     See  .^ceria. 


EGG  (Mundane).     In  tlio  cosmogonies  of  many 
heathen  nations,  both  of  ancient  and  of  modern  times, 
the  egg  occupies  a  very  prominent  place,  as  rejire- 
scnting  the  world  in  its  transition  from  its  primitive 
cliftotic  state  to  its  fully  organized  and  orderly  con- 
dition.    In  tlie  Rig- Veda  of  ancient  Hinduism,  the 
Supreme  Sjiirit  is  represented  as  iiroduciug  an  egg, 
and  from  the  egg  is  evolved  a  world.     At  a  later 
period  Brahma  is  set  forth  as  depositing  in  tlie  pri- 
mordial waters  an  egg  shining  like  gold.     In  ancient 
Egypt  we  find  Cnei'H  (which  see),  the  Creator  or 
IDemiin-gus,  producing  an  egg,  the  symbol  of  the 
world.     Ill  the  Sandwich  Islands,  an  eagle  is  repre- 
sented as  depositing  an  egg  in  the  primordial  waters ; 
and  among  the  Finns  it  is  an  aquatic  bird.     In  the 
old  Celtic  legends,  the  mundane  egg  was  produced 
by  a  ser])ent,  which  had  no  sooner  brought  it  forth 
than  it  hastened  to  devour  it.     The  ancient  Lace- 
demonians spoke  of  Jupiter  as  having  visited  Leda 
in  the  disguise  of  a  swan,  in  consequence  of  wliicli 
she  produced  two  eggs,  from  the  one  of  which  issued 
Helena,  and  from  the  other  the  twin  Dioscuri.     Elis 
also  had  its  two  heroes  sprung  from  a  silver  egg, 
called  the  Molionides,  Molione  their  mother  being 
the  goddess  of  .labour.     A  legend  of  the  Peruvians 
speaks  of  a  virgin  seduced  by  a  god,  and  giving  birth 
to  two  eggs,  the  one  containing  Apo-cat(5(iiiil,  the 
prince  of  evil,  an  idol  reverently  worshi|'ped  in  the 
country;    the   other  containing  riguerao-e:itequil, 
who  raised  up  his  mother  from  the  dead.     The  one 
being  in  this  case  represented  evil,  and  the  other 
good ;  the  one  death,  and  tlio  other  life.     Tlie  Ton- 
quinese  have  a  legend,  as  we  learn  from  Marini,  tliat 
the  princess  Au-leo  produced  a  liundred  eggs,  from 
which  came  forth  as  many  male  children.     To  pre- 
vent quarrels  among  this  numerous  progeny,   tlic 
father  and  mother  agreed  to  separate,  and  to  retire 
each  with  the  half  of  their  oll'spring,  the  one  to  the 
sca-coa.st,  and  the  other  to  the  mountains.     Accord- 
ing to  Father  Martini,  the  Chinese  acknowledge  tlie 
creation  of  a  first  man,  whom   they   call   Puoiicu. 
This  man  derived  his  being  from  an  egg,  the  shell  of 
which  was  snatched  up  to  heaven,  the  white  ex- 
panded through  the  air,  and  the  yolk  remained  upon 
the  earth. 

But  while  the  mundane  rgg  represents  the  world 
in  its  first  creation,  it  is  often  found  also  as  emble- 
matic of  its  renovation,  after  having  been  purified  by 
fire.  Herodotus  relates,  accordingly,  that  the  Phoe- 
nix buried  the  body  of  its  father  in  a  mass  of  myn-h 
of  the  form  of  an  egg.  The  modern  Jews  in  several 
places  make  use  of  eggs  in  funeral  feasts,  probably 
in  token  of  the  resiuTectioii.  In  Russia  also  the 
e^'gs  used  at  the  Paschal  season  are  understood  to 
have  the  same  emblematic  signitication. 

The  following  system  of  Jajianese  cosmogony, 
which  includes  the  mundane  egg,  is  given  by  Klar 
proth,  as  contained  in  an  imperfect  volmne  of 
Chinese  and  Japanese  chronology-,  printed  in  Japan, 
in  Chinese  characters,  without  date,  but  which  for 
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more  than  a  hundied  years  past  has  been  in  the 
Hoval  Library  of  Paris :  '•  At  first  tlie  hea\en  and 
the  earth  were  rot  seiiarated,  the  perfect  principle 
and  tlie  imperfect  principle  were  not  disjoined; 
cliaiis,  under  tlie  form  of  an  egg.  contained  the  Ijreath 
[of  Ufe],  self-produced,  inchiding  tlie  germs  of  all 
things.  Then  what  was  pure  and  perfect  ascended 
upwards,  and  formed  the  Iieavens  (or  sky),  while 
what  was  dense  and  impure  coagulated,  was  precipi- 
tated and  produced  the  eartli.  The  pure  and  excel- 
lent principles  formed  whatever  was  light,  whilst  what- 
ever was  dense  and  impure  descended  by  its  own 
gravity ;  consei:|uently  the  sky  was  formed  prior  to 
the  earth.  After  their  completion,  a  divine  being 
(Cami)  was  born  in  the  midst  of  them.  Ileuce,  it 
has  been  said,  that  at  the  reduction  of  chaos,  an 
island  of  :-oft  earth  emerged,  as  a  lish  swims  upon 
tlie  water.  At  this  period  a  thing  resembling  a 
shoot  of  the  plant  [a-ssi  Eryanthus  Japomciis]  was 
produced  between  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  This 
shoot  was  metamoriihosed  and  became  the  god  [first 
of  the  seven  superior  gods]  who  bears  the  honorific 
title  of  Kami  tola  ko»tsi-no  mikoto,  that  is  to  say,  the 
veiierable  one  who  constantly  supports  the  empire." 
Tlierc  is  a  pa.oda  at  Miaco  in  Japan,  consecrated 
to  a  hieroglyphic  bull,  on  a  large  S(piare  altar,  and 
composed  of  solid  gold.  His  neck  is  adorned  with  a 
very  cosily  collar,  but  what  particularly  attracts  at- 
tention is  an  egg,  whicli  he  pushes  with  his  Iiorns, 
while  he  seizes  it  between  his  fore-feet.  This  bull 
is  placed  on  tlie  summit  of  a  rock,  and  the  egg  floats 
in  water,  which  is  enclosed  within  a  hollow  space. 
The  egg  represents  the  chaos.  The  whole  world, 
say  the  Japanese,  was  enclosed  at  the  time  of  ehaos 
within  this  egg,  which  swam  upon  the  surface  of  the 
waters.  The  bull  observing  this  egg,  broke  the 
shell  of  it  by  goring  it  with  his  horns,  and  so  created 
the  world,  and  by  his  breath  formed  the  human  spe- 
cies. Among  the  ancient  Persians,  Ahriman 
(which  see),  the  evil  principle,  created  twent\'-four 
genii,  which  lie  enclosed  in  an  egg,  wliile  Onnv-d,  the 
good  principle,  created  the  same  number  of  genii, 
which  he  also  enclosed  in  an  egg.  By  the  break- 
ing of  these  eggs,  the  Persians  accounted  for  the  mix- 
ture of  good  and  evil  in  the  present  state  of  things. 
Thus  in  some  systems  of  cosmogony  the  egg  is  used 
as  an  einlilem  of  the  world  emerging  from  the  chao- 
tic mass,  and  in  others  it  denotes  chaos  itself.  The 
Phcenicians  are  said  indeed  to  have  worshipped  an 

eg?;. 

EfJOTHEISTS.     Roe  Mystics,  Pantheists. 

I'XiYPTI.WS  (Uei.ic.ion  of  the  Ancient).  It 
is  surprising  how  early  Egypt,  which  was  the  cradle 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  must  have  fallen  into  the 
grossest  idolatry.  Nay,  mythologists  are  generally 
agi-ecd  that  this  was  the  first  country  in  which  origi- 
nated the  worship  of  false  gods.  By  what  gradual 
steps  the  Egyjitians  c;mie  to  adore  the  creature  in 
preference  to  the  Creator  it  is  difficult  to  trace.  At 
a  very  remote  period,  (hey  seem  to  have  used  liicro- 


glyphical  signs  and  emblems  to  denote  abstract  con- 
ceptions and  the  attributes  of  the  Deity ;  and,  as  is 
believed  by  Le  Pluche  and  other  writers,  these  figu- 
rative representations  were  afterwards  made  instru- 
ments of  superstition  and  idolatry.  Thus  they  looked 
upon  the  sun  as  an  emblem  of  the  Almighty,  as 
being  the  grandest  object  in  creation,  and  therefore 
best  fitted  to  denote  the  Creator;  and  besides,  they 
eni])loyed  the  figure  of  a  circle  at  once  as  an  image 
of  the  sun  and  an  emblem  of  eternity ;  at  length 
calling  both  the  sun  and  its  symbol,  the  Eternal,  and 
directing  their  devotions  through  these  outward 
visible  emblems,  in  process  of  time  they  lost  sight  of 
tlie  great  and  glorious  Being  who  is  alone  entitled 
to  the  homage  and  adoration  of  the  whole  intellec- 
tual creation.  Religion,  instead  of  being  a  series  of 
all-important  abstract  principles  addressed  to  the 
mind  and  the  heart  of  man,  passed  into  the  attractive 
form,  attractive  at  least  to  the  outward  eye,  of  a 
series  of  pictorial  representations,  which  were  only 
revealed  to  the  initiated  in  their  true  nature  and  sig- 
nification. Thus,  according  to  the  secret  teaching  of 
the  Egv'ptian  priesthood,  Osiris  is  tlie  Supreme  Bid- 
ing, the  God  of  gods ;  but  being  possessed  of  a  va- 
riety of  attributes,  each  of  which  is  Divine,  these  are 
individually  represented  under  difl'erent  names,  and 
by  dili'erent  emblems,  as  themselves  gods.  Thus 
Osiris,  as  evolving  the  materia!  universe,  is  Ammon 
or  Jupiter-Ammon,  and  aptly  symbolized  by  the 
sun,  who  evolves  by  his  light  and  heat  the  fiowers 
.and  fruits  of  the  earth.  Osiris,  as  witdom,  exercis- 
ing the  perfection  of  his  creative  energy,  and  realiz- 
ing in  outward  creation  the  inward  ideas  of  the 
Divine  mind,  is  another  deity  called  Ptha.  As  good- 
ness, and  the  beneficent  author  of  all  good,  life,  and 
ljappines.s,  Osiris  is  still  another  deity,  though  bear- 
ing the  same  name  of  Osirix.  On  the  Supreme 
Being  of  the  Egyptian  mythology.  Sir  John  G.  Wil- 
kinson observes  :  "  Osiris,  in  his  mysterious  charac- 
ter, was  the  gi-eatest  of  the  Egyptian  deities ;  but 
little  is  known  of  those  undivulged  secrets,  which  the 
ancients  took  so  much  care  in  concealing ;  so  cau- 
tious indeed  were  the  initiated,  that  they  made  a 
scruple  even  of  mentioning  his  name.  His  principal 
office,  as  an  Egyptian  deity,  was  to  judge  tlie  dead, 
and  rule  over  that  kingdom  where  the  soids  of  good 
men  were  admitted  to  eternal  felicity.  Seated  on  his 
throne,  accompanied  by  Lsis  and  Nephthys.  with  the 
four  genii  of  Amenti,  who  stand  on  a  lotus  growing 
from  the  waters,  in  the  centre  of  the  divine  abode,  he 
receives  the  account  of  the  actions  of  the  deceased 
recorded  by  Thoth.  Horus,  his  son,  introduces  the 
deceased  into  his  presence,  bringing  with  him  the 
tablet  of  Thoth,  after  his  actions  have  been  weighed 
by  Aniibis  .and  Ilorus ;  (though  Anubis  had  the 
office  .and  title  of  director  of  the  weights,  Horus  fre- 
quently assisted  him  in  this  duty ;)  in  the  balance 
arc  placed,  on  one  .side  the  feather  or  the  figure  of 
Truth  or  Justice,  on  the  other  a  vase,  suiiposcd  to 
contain,  or  represent,  the  just  actions  of  the  deceased. 
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the  deficiuTicy  or  tlie  approxim.iiiim  of  wliichis  noted 
down  by  Tliotli.  A  cyiioceplialus,  the  emblem  of 
the  ibis-heaileil  god,  sits  on  the  upper  part  of  tlie 
balance;  and  Cerberus,  the  guardian  of  tlie  palace  of 
Osiris,  is  present;  sometimes  also  Harpocrates,  the 
symbol  of  silence,  is  seated  on  a  couch  of  Osiris, 
before  the  god  of  letters.  Some  of  the  figures  of  the 
dead  are  represented  wearing  round  their  necks  the 
same  emblem,  a  vase,  which  ajipears  in  the  scale, 
after  they  have  ]iassed  their  ordeal,  and  are  deemed 
worthy  of  admittance  into  the  presence  of  Osiris. 
This  vase  will  tlierefire  signify  judged  or  justified, 
and  the  person  wearing  it  has  perhaps  been  mistaUcn 
for  a  judge." 

Osiris  and  Isis  were  the  two  princip.al  deities  or 
deilied  personilic.ations  among  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
Osiris  .symbolized  the  sun  and  the  Nile,  the  latter 
being  as  essential  to  the  fertilizing  of  Egypt  as  the 
sun  is  to  the  fertilizing  of  the  earth.  Isis  represented 
tlie  moon  and  Egypt.  Both  are  considered  as  denot- 
ing the  solar  year.  Osiris  was  worshipped  under  the 
form  of  an  ox  csiUed  Apis,  and  Isis  under  the  form  of 
a  cow.  In  speaking  of  the  origin  of  Egyptian  ido- 
,  latry,  Diodorus  Siculus  says,  "  Contemplating  the 
arch  of  heaven  raised  above  their  lieads,  and  admir- 
ing the  marvellous  order  which  reigned  in  the  uni- 
verse, they  regarded  tlie  sun  and  moon  as  eternal 
gods,  and  worshipped  tliem  witli  a  particular  wor- 
ship." The  whole  inytliological  .system  of  this  an- 
cient people  has  been  considered  by  those  who  have 
most  carefully  investigated  it  as  an  astro-theologv, 
using  animals  as  symbols  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  if  this  view  be  correct,  it  alibrds  a  not  altogether 
unsatisfactory  explanation  of  the  origin  of  animal 
worship.  If  the  .signs  of  the  zodiac  and  the  constel- 
lations were  worshipped,  so  also  were  the  animals 
which  represented  them.  The  vulgar  adored  the 
symbol,  while  tliey  were  totally  ignorant  of  that 
which  it  symbolized. 

A  most  ingenious  view  of  the  intricate  mythology 
of  Egypt,  in  so  far  as  it  bears  on  their  cosmogony,  is 
thus  given  fey  Mr.  Gross  in  his  '  Heathen  Religion : ' 
"  According  to  Proclus,  the  Egyptians  postulated 
three  orders  or  emanations  of  gods:  a  fact  whicli  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  still  attested  in  the 
extant  zodiacs  in  the  small  town  of  Tentyra  on  the 
Nile.  Directing  our  vision  towards  the  upper  part 
of  the  cupola,  in  which  this  ancient  specimen  of  the 
astronomical  theology  of  the  Egyptians  is  perpe- 
tuated, we  discover  quite  at  the  top  the  twelve  great 
or  calendarian  gods,  symbolized  in  the  twelve  signs 
of  the  zodiac.  Each  of  these  twelve  gods  has  his 
three  satellites  called  Decani,  and  also  known  as  the 
demons  or  ethereal  gods  of  Hermes,  the  personifica- 
tion of  the  soul  or  intelligent  jn'inciple  of  the  universe. 
Each  of  the  Decani,  likewise,  has  two  adjuncts,  and 
thus  divinity  is  divided  and  subdivided  until  the  cir- 
cumfci'ence  of  the  |iiieumatological  zodiac,  compris- 
ing three  hundred  and  sixty  degrees,  extends  in 
twelve  horao-ceiitric  pyramids  to  the  centre  of  the 


earth.  Every  one  of  these  zodiacal  pyramids  has  its 
presiding  demon,  just  as  the  twelve  great  mundane 
gods  are  governed  by  the  suineme  divinity,  recog- 
nized as  Amnion  or  Kiieph.  These  deities  regulate 
the  sea-ons  and  the  cycles  of  time  of  our  planetary 
sy.stein ;  and  hence  tlie  ancient  division  of  annual 
time  into  hebdomads,  or  weeks  of  seren  davs,  and 
years  of  twelve  months.  We  here  perceive  a  vjust, 
tlieocosmic  system,  whose  apex  terminates  in  nuitv, 
and  which  proclaims  the  interesting  and  important 
truth,  that  all  the  gods  are  essentially  but  one  god, 
as  all  the  suns  and  planets  are  but  one  world. 

'•The  entire  heaven,  or  the  world  considered  as 
supernal,  is  marked  out  into  numerous  compartments 
and  distributed  among  the  celestial  rulers,  while  the 
uppermost  regions,  extending  downwards  from  the 
pyramidal  zenith  of  the  universe  to  tlie  moon,  apper- 
tain pre-eminently  to  the  godi,  according  to  their 
several  ranks  and  orders.  The  first  and  highest 
among  them  are  the  twelve  snpereelestial  gods,  with 
their  subordinate  demons,  .\ftcr  the.se  follow  the 
interccsmic  gods,  of  whom  each  also  presides  over  a 
number  of  demons,  to  whom  he  imparts  his  power, 
.and  who  rejoice  to  bear  his  name.  Within  the  am- 
jile  limits  of  these  demons,  gravitates  the  centre  of 
all  things.  The  deuion.s,  receiving  their  power  and 
influence  from  the  gods,  whose  sultaltcrns  they  are, 
produce  the  plants  and  animals,  infusing  into  them 
their  own  energies,  thus  rejilenisliing  the  world,  and 
miiting  into  one  stupendous  whole  the  four  spheres 
of  the  universe ;  the  snpereelestial,  the  celestial, 
and  the  sujier  .and  sublunar  spheres. 

■'  There  are  six  orders  of  denions.  The  first  is  mi 
ffetierix,  and  has  a  truly  divine  nature.  These  high- 
est denions  link  the  souls  to  the  bodies :  the  effluxes 
of  the  Ffit/in;  to  the  gods.  The  second  order,  still 
remarkable  for  high  intellectual  attributes,  has  the 
sujiervision  of  the  souls  as  they  enter  or  leave  the 
bodies  :  they  make  creation  manifest.  The  third 
imparts  to  the  divine  souls  who  enter  into  bodies  for 
the  benefit  of  common  souls,  the  second  degree  of 
creative  power,  while  it  sheds  upon  them  the  higher 
influences.  The  fourth  bestows  upon  the  individual- 
ized natures,  or  distinct  forms  of  being,  the  active 
powers,  or  principles  of  synthetic  or  concrete  exist- 
ence ;  as  life,  order,  ideas,  and  the  means  of  perfec- 
tability  which  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  gods.  The 
fifth  order  of  demons,  possessing  bodily  similitude — 
hold  together,  sust.ain,  and  preserve  all  the  elements 
of  the  terrestrial  body,  after  the  sample  of  the  eter- 
nal body  :  the  ideal  body  and  type  and  source  of  all 
bodies.  As  to  the  demons  of  the  sixth  and  la-st 
order,  they  are  charged  with  the  care  of  matter, 
and  it  is  their  business  to  superintend  the  ]iower» 
which  descend  from  the  heavenly  /ii/le  into  the  ter 
restial  Ji;/le,  and  to  preserve  the  outlines — of  the  ideafi 
in  nialtcr. 

"As  the  upper  celestial  sphere  has  its  subdivisions 
of  beings,  so  has  the  lower  ;  and  according  to  a  fixed 
law  of  pneumatology,  the  inferior  beings  always  act 
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in  subserviency  to  the  superior.  Tlie  spliere  of  tlie 
moon,  tlie  air,  the  fire,  arid  the  water,  etc.,  are  all 
filled  with  demons,  wlio  are  of  an  elastic,  ethereal 
nature,  and  who  officiate  as  intermediate  agents  be- 
tween tlie  gods  and  mankind.  They  preside  over 
the  elements  and  organic  life.  Upon  them  depend 
the  growth,  the  inflorescence,  the  virtue,  and  the 
perfection  of  pltvnts ;  and  hence  all  plants  which 
bloom  in  any  given  month  or  under  a  particular  zo- 
diacal sign,  are  decidedly  influenced  by  the  god  to 
whom  such  sign  or  month  is  sacred !  Behold  the 
origin  of  sacred  plants. " 

In  no  part  of  the  world  has  Animal-Worship 
(which  see)  been  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  in  an- 
cient Egypt.  Every  small  town  or  district  had  its 
sacred  animal,  and  a  temple  consecrated  to  its  wor- 
ship, with  a  whole  retinue  of  priests  or  priestesses  to 
conduct  the  service.  At  Thebes,  the  sun-city  of 
Ammoii,  the  ram  was  worshipped  ;  at  Mendes,  the 
goat ;  at  CynopoUs,  the  dog ;  at  Lycopolis,  the 
wolf;  at  Bubastis,  the  cat ;  and  at  Tachompso,  the 
crocodile.  A  few  of  the  sacred  animals  were  wor- 
shipped with  far  more  reverence  than  all  the  others. 
Tliis  was  more  especially  the  case  with  the  three 
sacred  bulls,  Mnci'h,  Omiphk,  and  Apis.  Herodo- 
tus gives  aiiimal-worsliip  a  colouring,  which  could 
only  apply  to  it  as  practised  by  the  more  intelligent 
and  thoughtful  of  the  Egyptian  people.  "  In  the 
presence  of  these  animals,"  sa^'S  he,  "  the  inhabitants 
of  the  cities  perform  their  vows.  They  address 
themselves  as  supplicants  to  the  divinity  who  is 
supposed  to  be  represented  by  the  animal  in  whose 
presence  they  are."  The  great  mass  of  the  commu- 
nity were  not  likely  to  entertain  any  other  idea  than 
that  the  animals  themselves  were  divinities,  and, 
therefore,  to  be  worshipped  as  such.  These  sacred 
animals,  accordingly,  were  feasted  in  the  most  smnp- 
tuous  manner,  had  gorgeous  couches  prepared  for 
them,  and  when  they  happened  to  die,  their  vo- 
taries went  into  mourning,  buried  them  with  great 
pomp,  and  erected  magnificent  tombs  over  their 
place  of  interment.  So  far  did  the  Egyptians  carry 
this  species  of  idolatry,  that,  as  Pomponius  Mela  in- 
forms us,  they  worshipped  the  images  of  many  beasts, 
as  well  as  the  beasts  themselves.  And  Strabo  says, 
that  the  Egyptians  had  no  images  of  men  in  their 
temples,  but  only  of  beasts.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  extraordinavy  veneration  in  which  they  licld 
certain  animals  may  have  been  connected  with  their 
behef  in  transmigration.  Herodotus  says,  "  The  an- 
cient Egyptians  believed  that  when  the  body  is  dis- 
solved, the  sold  enters  into  some  other  animal  which  is 
born  at  the  same  time,  and  that  after  going  the  roimd 
of  all  the  animals  that  inhabit  the  land,  the  waters,  and 
the  air,  it  again  enters  the  body  of  a  man  which  is 
then  born.  This  circuit,  they  say,  is  performed  by 
the  sold  in  three  thousand  years."  "Wliile  the  Egyp- 
tians believed  in  the  continued  existence  of  the  soul 
after  death,  they  considered  it  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  the  body  should  be  carefully  preserved. 


Hence  the  practice  of  embalming  the  bodies  of  the 
dead,  and  the  attention  bestowed  upon  the  prepara- 
tion of  mummies. 

Among  the  offerings  presented  tn  the  Egyptian 
deities,  libations  and  incense  held  the  lirst  place, 
accompanied  with  fruit,  flowers,  and  other  produc- 
tions of  the  soil ;  but  animals  of  dilierent  kinds,  par- 
ticularly oxen  and  birds  of  various  descriptions,  were 
also  set  before  them.  Herodotus  gives  an  account 
of  a  sacrifice  to  Isis,  the  greatest  of  the  Egyptian 
goddesses.  '•  After  the  previous  ceremony  of  pray- 
ers," says  he, ''  they  sacrifice  an  ox  :  they  then  strip 
oil' the  skin,  and  take  out  the  intestines,  leaving  the 
fat  and  the  paunch  ;  they  afterwards  cut  oft'  the  legs, 
the  shoulders,  the  neck,  and  the  extremities  of  the 
loin ;  tlie  rest  of  the  body  is  stutl'ed  with  fine  bread, 
honey,  raisins,  figs,  frankincense,  myrrh,  and  various 
aromatics ;  after  this  process  they  burn  it,  pouring 
on. the  flame  a  large  quantity  of  oil :  while  the  vie 
tim  is  burning,  the  spectators  flagellate  themselves, 
having  fasted  before  the  ceremony ;  the  whole  is 
completed  by  their  feasting  on  the  residue  of  the 
sacrifice."  The  same  author  tells  us  that  in  Egvpt 
it  was  accounted  a  capital  otlence  to  sacrifice  a  beast 
that  had  not  been  stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  super- 
intending priest,  and  thus  legally  attested  as  beuig 
fit  for  sacrifice. 

The  priesthood,  including  both  the  chief  priests  or 
pontifi's,  and  the  minor  priests,  held  the  first  rank  in 
Egypt  next  to  the  king.  They  were  divided  into 
diflerent  colleges  according  to  the  deity  in  whose 
service  they  were  employed.  And  besides  the  priests 
there  were  also  priestesses  of  the  gods,  or  of  the 
kings  and  queens,  each  of  whom  bore  a  title  indicat- 
ing her  peculiar  oflice.  Herodotus  asserts  that  wo- 
men were  not  eligible  to  the  priesthood,  but  the 
historian  probably  refers  to  the  office  of  pontiff  or 
the  higher  sacerdotal  orders,  as  in  another  place  he 
himself  speaks  of  women  devoted  to  the  service  of 
Amnion.  The  ofiice  of  the  priesthood  usually  de- 
scended from  father  to  son,  and  all  who  held  the 
lifiice  enjoyed  important  privileges,  which  extended 
also  to  the  wliole  family.  They  were  exempt  from 
public  taxes,  and  were  provided  for  from  the  public 
stores.  When  Pharaoh,  by  the  advice  of  Joseph, 
bought  up  all  the  land  of  tlie  Egyptians,  the  land  of 
the  priests  was  excepted,  nor  was  the  tax  of  the  fifth 
part  of  the  produce  entailed  upon  it  as  on  that  of  the 
other  part  of  the  people.  We  learn  from  Diodorus 
Siculus,  that  the  land  was  divided  into  three  por- 
tions, one  of  which  belonged  to  the  king,  a  second 
to  the  priests,  and  a  third  to  the  soldiers. 

The  jiriesthood  in  Egypt  w^as  of  various  orders. 
The  chief  or  higli  priest  occupied  the  most  honour- 
able station.  He  suiierintended  tlie  immolating  of 
the  victims,  the  processions  of  the  sacred  boats  or 
arks,  the  presentation  of  the  offerings  at  the  altar 
or  at  funerals,  and  the  anointing  of  the  king.  On 
these  occasions  he  was  covered  with  a  sort  of  man- 
tle made  of  an  entire  leopard  skin.     "  Vajious  in- 
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sigiiia,"  says  Sii-  John  tt.  Wilkinson,  '•  were  worn  by 
ihem,  according  to  their  rank  or  the  ceremony  in 
whicli  they  were  engaged  ;  and  necklaces,  bracelets, 
garlands,  and  other  ornaments  were  put  on  during 
the  religious  ceremonies  hi  the  temples.  Their  dresses 
were  made  of  linen,  which,  as  Plutarch  observes,  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  tlie  customs  of  men  anxious 
to  rid  themselves  of  all  natural  impurities  ;  for  cer- 
tainly, he  adds,  it  would  be  absurd  for  those  wlio 
take  so  much  pains  to  remove  hair  and  all  other 
superduities  from  the  body,  to  wear  clothes  made  of 
the  wool  or  hair  of  animals.  Their  prejudice,  how- 
ever, against  woollen  garments  was  contiiied  to  the 
under  robes,  it  being  lawful  for  them  to  put  on  a  wool- 
len upper  garment  for  the  purpose  of  a  cloak ;  and 
cotton  dresses  were  sometimes  worn  by  the  priests,  to 
whom,  if  we  may  believe  Pliny,  they  were  particularly 
agreeable.  But  no  one  was  allowed  to  be  buried  in 
a  woollen  robe,  from  its  engendering  worms,  which 
would  injure  the  body  ;  nor  could  any  priest  enter  a 
temple  without  previously  taking  off  this  part  of  his 
dress.  Their  sandals  were  made  of  the  papyrus  and 
palm  leaves,  and  tlie  simplicity  of  their  habits  ex- 
tended even  to  tlie  bed  on  wliicfi  they  slept.  It  was 
sometimes  a  simple  skin  extended  upon  the  bare 
ground ;  sometimes  it  consisted  of  a  sort  of  wicker 
work  made  of  palm  branches,  on  which  tliey  spread 
a  mat  or  skin ;  and  their  head,  says  Porphyry,  was 
supported  by  a  half  cylinder  of  wood,  in  lieu  of  a 
pillow.'' 

Of  the  ordinary  priests,  those  who  served  the 
great  gods  were  looked  upon  as  of  higher  rank  than 
those  who  belonged  to  the  minor  deities.  In  many 
provinces  and  towns,  those  who  were  connected  witli 
particular  temples  were  in  greater  repute  than  others. 
Thus  the  priests  of  Animon  held  the  first  rank  at 
Thebes,  those  of  Ptbah  at  Memphis,  those  of  Ue  at 
Ilehopolis.  The  dresses  of  the  priests  were  similar 
to  those  of  the  nobility,  and  consisted  of  an  under 
garment  like  an  apron,  and  a  loose  upper  robe  with 
full  sleeves,  secured  by  a  girdle  round  the  loins,  or 
of  the  apron  and  a  shirt  witli  short  tight  sleeves,  over 
which  was  thrown  a  loose  robe,  leaving  the  right 
arm  exposed.  Sometimes  when  engaged  in  sacred 
duty  the  priest  threw  aside  the  upper  garment,  and 
wore  only  an  ample  robe  bound  round  the  waist, 
which  descended  over  the  apron  to  his  ancles  ;  and 
on  some  occasions  he  was  dressed  in  a  long  full  gar- 
ment, reaching  from  below  the  arms  to  the  feet,  and 
sup|iorted  over  the  neck  with  straps. 

Distinct  from  the  prie&thood  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians had  also  a  class  of  prophets  or  sacred  scribes. 
Accordingly,  the  sixth  hue  of  the  Rosetta  stone  thus 
enumerates  the  members  of  the  Egyptian  hierarchy  : 
"  The  chief  priests  and  prophets,  and  those  who  have 
access  to  the  shrines  to  clothe  the  gods,  and  the 
wing-bearers,  and  the  sacred  scribes,  and  all  the 
other  sacred  persons."  The  wing-bearers  appear  to 
have  been  a  higher  order  of  the  sacred  scribes ;  for 
Diodorus  Siculus  expressly  mentions  the  wearhig  of 
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wings  on  tlie  head  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  sacred 
scribes,  wliile  Clemens  .\lexandrinus  uses  the  expres- 
sion, "  having  wings  ujioii  the  head"  as  synonymous 
with  the  expression,  "  sacred  scribe."  This  order 
was  particularly  skilled  in  divination,  and  we  find 
Moses  making  a  distinction  between  the  prophets 
and  the  diviners  in  Deut.  xiii.  3,  "  Thou  slialt  not 
hearken  unto  the  words  of  that  prophet,  or  that 
dreamer  of  dreams  :  for  the  Lord  your  God  provetli 
you,  to  know  whether  ye  love  the  Lord  your  God 
with  all  your  liem-t  and  with  all  your  soul."  The 
costume  of  the  sacred  scribe  consisted  of  a  large 
apron,  either  tied  in  front,  or  wound  round  the  lower 
part  of  the  body  ;  and  the  loose  upper  robe,  with  full 
sleeves,  which  in  all  cases  was  of  the  finest  linen ; 
he  is  also  described  as  occasionally  wearing  feathers 
on  his  head. 

The  whole  order  of  the  priesthood  was  treated  in 
Egypt  with  tlie  utmost  respect,  and  they  wore  thus 
enabled  to  exercise  great  influence  over  the  people. 
The  chief  cause  of  the  ascendency  which  they  pos- 
sessed is  to  be  attributed  to  the  mysteries  of  their 
religion,  which  were  carefully  concealed  f'rom  the 
great  mass  of  the  eomnumity,  and  revealed  only  to 
the  favoured  few.  These  mysteries  of  the  Egyptians, 
like  the  Eleusiuian  mysteries  among  the  Greeks,  con- 
sisted of  two  degrees,  usually  termed  the  greater  and 
the  less.  The  privilege  of  initiaticm  into  the  greater 
mysteries  was  reserved  for  the  [U'iesthood  alone, 
and,  accordingly,  even  the  heir  aiii)arent  to  the 
throne  was  not  instructed  in  these  mysteries  until 
he  came  into  full  pos.ses.sion  of  the  kingdom,  when, 
in  virtue  of  his  kingly  office,  he  became  a  member  of 
the  priesthood,  and  the  head  of  the  religion  of  the 
country. 

The  fundamental  principle  which  lay  at  the  foun- 
dation of  the  ancient  religion  of  Egypt,  in  its  esoteric 
or  hidden  form,  was  the  existence  of  one  Supreme 
Being,  the  Self-Existent,  Imlependent  God.  So  vast 
and  varied  was  the  Egyptian  Pantheon,  that  this 
great  truth  was  completely  concealed  from  public 
view.  The  first  and  highest  manifestation  of  the 
Supreme  God  is  in  Cnepit,  the  Creator,  and  the 
next  Plha,  the  organizer  of  the  world;  the  one  deity 
giving  birth  to  matter,  and  the  other  shaping  it  into 
form.  Osiris  presents  himself  as  the  smi,  the  active 
principle  in  natiue;  Isis  as  the  moon,  the  passive, 
dark,  material  principle.  From  the  union  of  these 
two,  the  whole  creation  assumes  fertility  and  life. 
Besides  these  great  beings  who  give  rise  only  to 
good,  there  is  a  dark  principle  of  chaos,  called  Buto 
or  Athjr,  who  gives  birth  to  Typhon,  the  great  origi- 
nator and  representative  of  evil,  who,  marrying  Kej)- 
thys  or  perfection,  originates  that  mixture  of  good 
and  evil  which  both  the  physical  and  moral  aspect 
of  the  worid  preiicnts. 

But  besides  the  metaphysical  view  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  religion,   it   has  also  been  considered  by 
many  writers,  as  conveying  to  the  initiated  a  splen- 
did chart  of  astronomical  and  chronological  science  ; 
.Sn  
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while  iill  tlie  while  to  the  uniiistructed  vulgar  it  was 
a  system  of  the  grossest  ami  most  debasing  idolatry. 
The  most  ancient  popular  rites  of  the  Egyptians 
were,  according  to  Creiizer,  of  the  nature  of  orgies, 
and  the  fundamental  character  of  their  religion  was 
Bacchanalian.  Sensual  songs  were  sung  accompanied 
with  noisy  instruments.  The  people  bowed  down 
with  reverence  before  the  \ery  beasts  of  the  field, 
and  worshipped  the  creature,  to  the  exclusion  of '•  the 
Creator,  who  is  God  over  all,  blessed  for  evermore." 

EICET^E,  an  order  of  Syrian  monks  in  the  ninth 
century,  who  held  dancing  to  be  an  essential  part  of 
Divine  worship,  and,  accordingly,  in  their  sacred  as- 
semblies they  danced  and  sung  praises  to  God.  This 
practice  they  defended,  by  appealing  to  the  example 
of  Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses,  who  led  the  dance 
of  the  Israelites  after  the  passage  over  the  Red  sea; 
and  also  to  the  exain|de  of  David,  who  danced  before 
the  ark.  Though  these  Eicehe  met  with  few  imita- 
tors, John  Damasoenus  thought  it  necessary  to  ex- 
pose their  error. 

EllvTlIYRNTR,  a  stag  in  the  ancient  Scandina- 
vian mythology,  which  stands  over  Valhalla,  the 
final  abode  of  the  righteous,  and  feeds  upon  the 
leaves  of  the  famous  tree,  called  La'rath,  and  while 
he  is  feeding,  so  many  drops  fall  from  his  antlers 
down  into  Ilvergelmir,  that  they  furnish  sufficient 
water  for  the  rivers  that,  issuing  thence,  How  through 
the  celestial  abodes. 

EILEITHYIA,  the  goddess  of  birth  among  the 
ancient  Greeks,  who  assisted  women  in  labour,  either 
hastening  or  protracting  it  at  her  pleasure.  At  an 
earlier  period  there  were  two  goddesses  bearing  this 
name,  the  one  favourable,  the  otlier  unfavourable, 
both  of  them  daughters  of  //«•«,  the  goddess  of  mar- 
riage. The  wor.sliip  <if  Eileithyia  wa.s  first  practised 
among  the  Dorians  in  Crete,  from  whence  it  passed 
into  Attica,  where  she  was  worshipi)ed  by  the  Athe- 
nians. In  many  dift'ercnt  parts  of  Greece  there  were 
temples  built  in  honour  of  this  goddess. 

EIRICXE,  the  goddess  of  peace,  worshipped  by 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  lioniaus.  At  Athens  altars 
were  erected,  where  sacrifices  were  ofi'cred  to  jiropi- 
tiate  her  favour.  There  was  also  a  sjjlendid  temple 
built  to  her  at  Rome  by  the  ICmperor  Vespasian, 
under  her  Latin  name  Pu.r. 

lOlSlTEUI  A,  sacrifices  which  the  senate  at  .\thens 
were  accustomed  to  ofi'er  to  Zeus  and  Athena  before 
they  commenced  the  public  deliberations  of  each 
session.  Libations  were  olVered,  and  a  festival  was 
held  on  the  occasion. 

KLAI'IIKBOLIA,  an  ancient  Grecian  festival, 
celebrated  in  honour  of  .\l!TEMIS  (which  see)  at  Hy- 
ampolis  in  I'hocis.  It  was  instituted  in  eonunenio- 
ration  of  a  victory  gained  over  the  Thessalians.  The 
name  of  the  festival  is  [irobably  derived  from  a  pccu- 
h'ar  kind  of  eakc,  made  in  the  fcirni  of  a  stag  (Gr. 
ehq))i(js),  which  wius  oll'ered  to  the  goddess  on  the  oc- 
casion. This  sacred  festival  was  celebrated  not  only 
in  I'hocie,  but  in  other  parts  of  Greece. 


ELATIO,  the  name  given  among  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans to  the  ceremony  of  carrying  out  the  dead  body 
on  the  day  of  burial,  with  the  feet  towards  the  gate, 
to  intimate  that  the  deceased  was  taking  his  final  de- 
parture from  his  former  home.  The  ancient  Greeks 
also  adopted  the  same  custom. 

ELCESAITES,  a  Christian  sect  which  appeared 
in  the  second  century.  It  derived  its  name  from 
Elcesai  or  Elxai,  a  Jew  by  whom  it  was  founded. 
Epiphanius,  who  gives  an  account  of  this  sect,  ex- 
presses his  doubts  whether  it  ought  to  be  ranked 
among  Christian  or  Jewish  sects.  The  Elcesaites 
rejected  both  the  eating  of  flesh  and  the  ofi'ering  of 
animals,  exjilaining  the  entire  sacrificial  worship  as 
not  a  part  of  Judaism,  but  a  corruption  of  it.  They 
held  in  great  veneration  an  apocryphal  book  called 
'  Steps  of  Jacob,'  in  which  the  patriarch  is  introduced 
discoursing  against  the  sacrificial  and  temple  wor- 
ship. They  reckoned  the  renunciation  of  all  worldly 
goods  as  an  essential  part  of  religious  peifcction. 
The  members  of  this  sect  were  willing  to  take  the 
name  of  £i/o/»Vt"-s,  as  the  poor  in  spirit,  glorying  in 
the  name  as  inherited  by  them  from  the  first  founders 
of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  who  renoimeed  all  tem- 
poral possessions,  and  enjoyed  an  unconditional  com- 
munity of  goods.  This  sect  were  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  feeling  which  was  arising  at  that  early  period 
in  favour  of  celibacy ;  and  in  opposition  to  such  a 
notion,  they  expressed  their  partiality  for  early  mar- 
riages, which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Jews, 
they  urged  upon  all  their  followers. 

ELDERS  (Jewlsu).  The  Hebrew  word  in  the 
Old  Testament,  which  is  translated  elders,  literally 
signifies  seniors,  or  persons  advanced  in  life ;  and 
such  aloiie  were  selected  to  occupy  stations  of  dig- 
nity and  authority.  Hence  elder  became  an  estab- 
lished title  of  office.  Even  wdiilelhe  Israelites  were 
in  Egypt,  they  seem  to  have  had  elders.  Hence  the 
command  of  God  to  Moses,  Exod.  iii.  IG,  "  Go,  and 
gather  the  ciders  of  Israel  together,  and  say  unto 
them.  The  Lord  God  of  your  fathers,  the  God  of 
Abraham,  of  Is;u\c,  and  of  Jaccjb,  appciired  unto  me, 
saying.  I  have  surely  visited  you,  and  seen  that  which 
is  done  to  you  in  Egypt."  Ijuring  the  joiirneyings 
of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  the  elders  of  Israel 
are  frequently  referred  to.  The  Jews  gave  this  title 
of  elder  to  most  of  their  oHicers,  civil  as  well  as  ec- 
clesiastical, long  before  synagogues  were  established. 
Prom  the  time  of  Moses  they  had  elders  over  the 
nation,  as  well  as  over  every  city  and  smaller  com- 
munity. In  the  wilderness  Moses  established  a  coun- 
cil of  seventy  to  assist  him  in  governing  the  people. 
These  were  appointed  from  the  urgent  necessity  of 
the  case,  and  accordingly,  their  olfice  appears  to  have 
been  only  temporary,  ami  not  to  have  survived  the 
days  of  Moses.  Indeed,  after  that  time,  no  inention 
is  made  of  it  by  any  one  of  the  Old  Testament  his- 
torians, prophets,  and  poets.  Elders  do  not  occur 
until  the  introduction  of  the  synagogue  worship, 
when  they  are  found  as  rulers   of  the  synagogue. 
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On  some  occasions  there  was  only  one  elder,  wlien 
we  fini!  the  exjjression,  "  the  rnlcr  of  the  syna2;ogiie." 
But  most  frequently  there  was  move  than  one  elder, 
as  in  Acts  xiii.  15.  And  .Jewish  writers  affirm  that 
'liree  was  the  proper  nundier.  In  certain  matters 
of  judgment  three  appear  to  have  been  necessary. 
These  sat  in  judgment  on  matters  of  discipline  .and 
worship,  but  they  did  so  also  on  a  v.aricty  of  otlenccs, 
both  civil  and  criminal.  They  judged  in  pecnniarv 
m.atters,  in  m.atters  of  theft,  of  losses,  of  restitution, 
of  the  admission  of  proselytes,  and  of  the  laying  on 
of  hands. 

fireat  variety  of  opinion  has  existed  among  the 
learned  on  various  points  in  reference  to  these  elders 
of  the  synagogue,  but  all  writers  of  weight,  whether 
Jewish  or  Clu'isti.an,  unite  in  maintaining  that  there 
was  in  every  syu.agogue  sucli  a  l.iench  of  elders  wlio 
conducted  its  discipline  and  managed  its  affairs.  Vi  ■ 
tringa,  who  has  written  a  very  elaborate  work  on  the 
ancient  synagogue,  alleges  that  the  gi'cater  number 
of  the  Jewish  elders  did  not  usually  preach,  but 
simply  acted  as  rulers  in  ecclesiastical  matters. 
When  the  congregation  were  met,  the  elders  occu- 
pied a  semicircular  lionch,  in  the  middle  of  wliich  sat 
the  chief  ruler,  and  his  colleagues  on  each  side  of  him. 

ELDERS  (CiiitisTlAN),  office-  bearers  in  the  Chris- 
tian church  fre(piently  mentioned  in  tlie  New  Testa- 
ment. Tlie  name  of  elders  or  seniors  is  probalily 
given  in  this  case,  because  of  the  knowledge,  gifts, 
and  experience  which  they  ought  to  have.  The 
elders  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  were  of  dif- 
ferent kitids,  preaching  elders  or  ministers,  who 
labour  in  word  and  doctwrine,  teaching  elders  or  Doc- 
tors (which  see),  and  ruling  or  governing  elders. 
The  term  "  elders, "  however,  is  usually  limited  in 
Presbyterian  clnu-clies,  at  least  in  ordinary  parlance, 
to  the  last-mentioned  class,  those  whose  sole  office 
it  is  to  rule  or  govern  in  the  church,  individuals 
being  chosen  from  the  ordinary  membership  of  the 
church  expressly  to  join  with  the  pastor  in  the  exer- 
cise of  government  or  rule  in  the  congregation.  Such 
lay  elders,  as  tliey  are  often  termed,  are  denied  by 
Episcopalians  to  be  of  Divine  institution,  while  the 
Congregationalists  maintain  that  the  Scriptures  make 
mention  of  no  other  office-bearers  in  the  Christian 
church  besides /wsto)--s  and  deamit^-. 

Presbyterians  maintain  that  the  office  of  ruling 
elder  is  not  a  human,  but  a  Divine  institution,  and 
in  proof  of  this  assertion,  they  are  wont  to  refer  to 
various  passages  in  the  Word  of  God.  The  first 
which  may  be  mentioned  is  Rom.  xii.  6,  7,  8,  "  Hav- 
ing then  gifts  dilfering  according  to  the  grace  that  is 
given  to  us,  whether  prophecy,  let  us  prophesy  ac- 
cording to  the  proportion  of  faith  ;  or  ministry,  let 
lis  wait  on  our  ministering  :  or  he  that  teacheth,  on 
teaching;  or  he  that  exhorteth,  on  exhortation  :  he 
that  giveth,  let  him  do  it  with  sim|ilicity  ;  he  that 
ruleth.  with  diligence  ;  he  that  sheweth  mercy,  with 
cheerfuhiess."  In  this  passage  it  is  .argued  the  office 
of  ruling  is  plainly  distinguished  from  those  of  teach- 


ing, exhoriing,  and  giving,  or,  in  other  words,  from 
the  peculiar  work  of  the  pastor,  the  doctor,  and  the 
deacon.  A  second  jiassage,  wliich  is  generally  .ad- 
duced in  supi)ort  of  the  T'resbyterian  opinion  is, 
1  Cor.  xii.  28,  "And  God  hath  set  some  in  llio 
church,  first  apostles,  secondarily  pniplict.s,  thirdly 
teachers,  after  that  miracles,  then  gifts  of  healings, 
helps,  governments,  diversities  of  tongues."  Here 
the  apostle  enumerates  office-bearers  both  of  an  ex- 
traordinary and  ordinary  description.  Among  the 
latter  occur  what  are  called  governments  or  govemors, 
the  abstract  being  used  for  the  concrete.  These 
governors  are  mentioned  as  a  distinct  class  from 
apostles,  jirophets,  and  teachers,  as  well  as  from 
helps  or  helpers.  Being  governors  they  cannot  be 
deacons,  who.  even  by  the  admission  of  Congrega- 
tionalists, have  no  rule  over  the  church.  There  is 
then,  Presbyterians  allege,  no  other  class  of  office- 
bearers to  whom  the  name  governors  in  this  passage 
can  be  .applied  except  to  the  ruling  elders  whose  spe- 
cial duty  is  government  or  rule  over  the  congrega- 
tion. The  only  other  passage  which  is  commonly 
quoted  in  proof  of  the  Divine  anihority  of  the  office 
of  ni'ing  elders  is  1  Tim.  v.  17,  •■  Let  the  elders  that 
rule  well  be  counted  worthy  of  double  honour,  espe- 
cially they  who  labour  in  the  word  and  doctrine." 
Various  explanations  have  been  given  of  this  much 
disputed  passage.  To  quote  from  Dr.  Dick,  "  Some 
sav  that  the  elders  who  rule  well  are  diocesan 
bishops,  and  that  those  who  labour  in  word  and  doc- 
trine are  preaching  presbyters ;  but  besides  that, 
contrary  to  their  own  system,  they  thus  assign 
greater  honour  to  presbyters  than  to  bishops,  there 
were  no  such  bishops  in  the  apostolic  chuxh  ;  and 
this  hypothesis  must  be  abandoned.  Othei-s  tell  us 
that  the  former  are  ordinary  bishops  and  presbyters, 
and  the  latter  evangelists ;  as  if  it  h.ad  been  the 
business  of  bishops  and  presbyters  in  the  primitive 
church  to  rule,  and  of  evangelists  to  preach,  without 
having  any  concern  in  the  government  of  the  church. 
Acain,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  rulers  here 
mentioned  are  deacons ;  and  the  labourers  in  word 
and  doctrine,  the  ministers  of  the  word  ;  but  deacons 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  government  of  tlio 
church.  Some  have  fancied  two  kinds  of  elders,  of 
whom  some  preached  the  word,  and  administered  the 
sacraments;  while  others  were  employed  in  reading 
the  Scriptures  to  the  people,  and  performing  other  in- 
ferior offices."  But  the  Presbyterian  argument  found- 
ed on  this  passage,  as  briefly  but  etVectively  stated  by 
Dr.  Dick,  is,  "There  are  elders,  who,  although 
they  rule  well,  are  not  worthy  of  double  honour,  unless 
they  labour  in  word  and  doctrine.  But  there  are 
elders  who  .are  counted  worthy  of  double  honour,  be- 
cause they  rule  well,  .although  they  do  not  labour  in 
the  word  and  doctrine.  Therefore,  there  arc  elders 
who  are  not  teaching  or  preaching  elders,  that  is, 
they  are  ruling  elders  only.  The  premises  are  clearly 
laid  down  in  the  passage,  and  the  conclusion  is  lliere- 
fore  legitimate." 
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It  is  a  fiiiidaniontal  priiicijile  of  Episcopacy,  as 
distinguished  from  Presl)_vtei-y,  tliat  bisliops  are  of  a 
did'ereiit  order  from  presbyters  or  elders,  wliile  Pres- 
byterians allejje  that  they  are  of  tlie  same  order,  and 
on  tlie  same  level  as  to  rank  or  authority.  This 
question,  however,  has  been  discussed  under  the  ar- 
ticle Bisuoi',  and  will  again  fall  to  be  noticed  under 
Episcopacy.  Meanwhile  we  limit  our  remarks  in  tljo 
present  article  to  the  ruling  elder  in  the  Presbyterian 
churches.  Not  only  do  tliese  churches  appeal  to 
Scripture  as  sanctioning  such  an  office  in  the  church 
of  God,  but  they  are  iii  the  habit  of  adducing  quota- 
tions both  from  the  early  and  later  Fathers,  as  a  sub- 
sidiary argument  in  its  favour.  Clemens  Romanus, 
■who  lived  towards  the  close  of  the  first  eentur)-,  ad- 
di'csses  the  Corinthian  Christians  tluis,  "  It  is  a 
shame,  my  beloved,  yea,  a  very  great  shame  to  hear, 
that  the  most  firin  and  ancient  church  of  the  Corui- 
thians  should  be  led  by  one  or  two  persons  to  rise 
up  against  their  elders."  Ignatius,  who  lived  at  tlic 
close  of  the  first  and  the  beginning  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, speaks  often  in  his  epistles,  of  elders  as  ollice- 
bearers  in  the  church.  Thus  he  says  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  "I  exliort  you,  that  you  study  to  do  all  things 
in  a  divine  concord :  yoiu-  bishop  presiding  in  the 
place  of  God,  your  elders  in  the  place  of  the  council 
of  the  apostles,  and  your  deacons,  most  dear  to  mc, 
being  entrusted  with  the  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ." 
And  again,  to  the  Magnesians,  "  Do  nothing  without 
your  bishop  and  elders."  This  Father  calls  the 
presbyters  or  elders  of  each  church  which  he  ad- 
dresses, the  saidiedrim  or  council  of  God.  Hippo- 
lytus,  also,  often  in  his  writings  speaks  of  these 
elders  as  existing  and  exercising  authority  in  his  day. 
Thus,  in  liis  tract  against  the  heresy  of  Ncetus,  he 
tells  us,  that  "  the  elders  cited  Noetus  to  appear,  and 
examined  him  in  the  presence  of  the  church;"  and 
again,  "  the  elders  summoned  him  a  second  time, 
condemned  hijn,  and  cast  him  out  of  the  church." 
Origen  too,  who  flourished  little  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years  after  Christ,  says,  "  There  are  some  rulers 
appointed,  whose  duty  it  is  to  huiuire  concerning 
the  manners  and  conversation  of  those  who  are  ad- 
mitted, that  they  may  debar  from  the  congregation 
such  as  connnit  fihhiness."  This  passage  is  believed 
by  Presbyterians  clearly  to  prove,  that  in  the  days 
of  Origen  the  government  and  discipline  were  not 
conducted  as  Congregationalists  would  have  it,  by 
the  entire  body  of  communicants,  but  b}-  a  bench  of 
separate  rulers  or  governors.  The  description  also 
which  the  Father.s  give  of  the  maimer  in  which  the 
bishop  or  pastor  and  his  elders  were  seated  during 
divine  service,  throws  considerable  light  on  this 
subject.  Several  of  the  early  Fathers  tell  us,  that 
when  the  church  was  assembled  for  public  worship, 
the  bishop  or  pastor  was  commonly  seated  on  the 
middle  of  a  raised  bench  or  semi-circular  seat  at 
one  end  of  the  church ;  that  his  elders  were  sealed 
on  each  side  of  liini,  on  the  same  seat,  or  on  seats 
immediately  adjuining,  and  commonl}'  a  little  lower; 


and  that  the  deacons  commoidy  stood  in  front  of  this 
bench.  The  wdiole  of  this  arrangement  was  evidently 
drawn  from  that  of  the  Jewish  synagogue.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  Syrian  Christians  in  Malabar,  whom 
Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan  visited,  and  whom  he  consi- 
ders as  having  settled  in  the  East  within  the  first 
tlrce  centuries  after  Clirist,  had  three  ruling  elders 
belonging  to  the  church. 

It  has  been  often  asserted  by  Episcopalians  and 
Congregationalists,  that  lay -elders  were  unknown 
to  the  church  before  the  days  of  Calvin  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  when  that  eminent  reformer  intro- 
duced Presbyterian  order  into  the  church  of  Geneva. 
But  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  exists  that  the 
office  of  elder,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  pastor, 
was  recognized  among  the  Waldenses,  a  Christian 
sect  which  traces  its  origin  almost  to  apostolic  times. 
In  the  Confession  of  Faith,  of  this  very  ancient  body 
of  Christians,  it  is  explicitly  declared,  that  "it  is  ne- 
cessai'y  for  the  church  to  have  pastors  to  preach 
God's  word,  to  administer  the  sacraments,  and  to 
watch  over  the  sheep  of  Jes-is  Christ,  and  also  elders 
and  de.acons,  according  to  the  rules  of  good  and  holy 
church  discipline  and  the  practice  of  the  jirimitive 
church."  The  Bohemian  Brethren  also,  who  drew 
up  a  '  Plan  of  Government  and  Discipline'  in  1616, 
mention  elders  as  acknowledged  office-bearers  in 
their  church,  and  at  the  close  of  the  document  they 
say,  that  "this  is  the  ecclesiastical  order  which  they 
and  their  forefathers  had  had  established  among  them 
for  two  hundred  years."  The  description  which 
this  church  gives  of  the  office  of  elders  jilainly  iden- 
tifies it  with  the  .same  office  which  still  exists  in  all 
Presbyterian  churches.  "  Elders  yPretshjteri ,  ncti  Ccn- 
nurcs  inorum)  are  honest,  grave,  pious  men,  chosen 
out  of  the  whole  eongi-egation,  that  they  may  act  as 
guardians  of  all  the  rest.  To  them  authority  is 
given  (either  alone  or  in  connection  with  the  pas- 
tor) to  admonish  and  rebuke  those  who  transgress 
the  prescribed  rules,  also  to  reconcile  those  who  are 
at  \ariance,  and  to  restore  to  order  whatever  irregu- 
larity they  may  have  noticed.  Likewise  in  secular 
matters,  relating  to  domestic  concerns,  the  younger 
men  and  youths  are  in  the  habit  of  asking  their 
counsel,  and  of  being  faithfully  advised  by  them. 
From  the  example  and  practice  of  the  ancient  church, 
we  believe  that  this  ought  always  to  be  done ;  see 
Exodus  xviii.  2L— Dent.  i.  13.— 1  Cor.  vi.  2,  4, 
5. — 1  Tim.  V.  17."  Comenius  the  historian  says, 
in  speaking  of  elders  in  the  Bohemian  church,  "  They 
are  styled  judges  of  the  congregation,  or  censors  of 
the  people,  and  also  ruling  ciders."  It  seems  plain, 
therefore,  that  long  before  the  period  of  the  Refor 
ination,  office-bearers  bearing  the  name,  and  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  ciders,  were  known  in  several 
.sections  of  the  Christian  church.  And  nowhere  more 
strongly  than  in  the  writings  of  the  Reformers  them- 
selves do  we  find  testimony  borne  to  the  apostolical 
warrant  of  the  office  of  the  eldership,  and  its  actual 
existence  in  the  early  ages  of  the  ancient  church. 
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The  great  body  of  tlie  Protestant  cliurolies,  indeed, 
wlien  tliey  had  separated  ffom  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  proceeded  to  set  up  distinct  organizations  of 
tlieir  own,  were  ahnost  unanimous  in  adopting  and 
maiutaining  the  office  of  ruling  elder.  At  tliis  day 
all  the  Protestant  churches  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, botli  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic,  agree  witli  tlie 
Presbyterian  churches,  both  in  Britain  and  America, 
,  ia  this  particular  point  of  ecclesiastical  government 
and  administration,  their  consistories  being  univer- 
sally composed  of  both  ministers  and  laymen. 

The  office  of  the  eldership  is  regarded  by  Pj'csbyte- 
rians  as  not  only  useful,  but  absolutely  essential,  to  the 
due  discharge  of  discipline  and  ride  in  the  Church  of 
God.  According  to  the  canons  by  wliich  the  Church 
of  England  is  regulated,  tlie  exercise  of  discipline 
rests  with  the  minister,  assisted  by  the  churchwar- 
dens, altliough  there  is  confesseilly  no  warrant  in 
Scripture  for  the  existence  of  the  latter  class  of  offi- 
cers. But  instead  of  intrusthig  the  responsibility, 
as  such  an  arrangement  virtually  does,  to  the  pastor 
alone,  Presbyterians  allege  that  there  is  no  example 
in  Scriptiu'e  of  a  church  being  intrusted  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  single  individual.  Such  a  thing  was 
unknown  in  the  Jewish  synagogue.  It  was  un- 
known in  the  apostolic  age.  In  all  the  primitive 
churches  we  lind  a  phn-a!ity  of  elders,  and  while 
some  were  employed  in  preaching  and  exhorting, 
others  were  wholly  restricted  to  the  duty  of  ruling 
in  the  chiu-ch. 

Tlie  Congregationalists,  however,  while  lliey  ad- 
mit that  it  is  neither  in  accordance  with  Scripture 
nor  reason  that  the  pastor  should  stand  alone  in  the 
inspection  and  government  of  the  church,  maintain 
that  it  is  competent  for  tlie  whole  body  of  the 
church  members  to  aid  him  in  this  important  and 
arduous  work.  In  reply  to  this,  Presbyterians  are 
wont  to  argue  that  the  great  majority  of  members  of 
the  chitrch  are  altogether  unqualified  for  rendering 
the  aid  contemplated,  and  even  though  qualified, 
could  scarcely  be  expected  regularly  to  give  their 
services  in  tliis  difficult  and  often  delicate  work. 
Accordingly,  in  Congregationalist  churches  it  is  not 
unusual  for  the  pastors  to  have  a  coniniittee  of  the 
most  pious,  intelligent,  and  prudent  of  tlie  ehurch- 
members,  who  consider  each  case  of  discipline  in 
private,  and  prepare  it  for  decision  in  the  public 
assembly  of  the  church  ;  thus  virtually  admitting 
the  necessity  of  a  body  of  ruling  ciders. 

Another  class  of  objections  to  the  office  of  ruling 
elders,  as  it  exists  in  Presbyterian  churches,  is  thus 
noticed  by  Dr.  Miller  of  America:  "There  are  some, 
however,  who  acknowledge  that  there  ought  to  l)e, 
and  must  be,  in  every  church,  in  order  to  the  effi- 
cient maintenance  of  discipline,  a  plurality  of  elders. 
They  confess  that  such  a  body  or  bench  of  elders 
was  found  in  the  Jewish  synagogue  ;  that  a  similar 
eldership  existed  in  the  primitive  church ;  and  that 
the  sci-iptnral  government  of  a  Christian  congrega- 
tion caniicit  be  conducted  to  advantage  without  it. 


But  they  contend  tliat  these  jiresbyters  or  elders 
ought  all  to  be  of  the  teaching  class;  that  there  is 
no  ground  for  the  distinction  between  teaching  and 
ruling  elders ;  that  every  church  ought  to  be  fur- 
nished with  three  or  more  ministers,  all  equally 
authorized  to  preach,  to  administer  the  sacraments. 
and  to  bear  rule.  It  requires  little  discernment  to 
see  that  this  plan  is  wholly  impracticable;  and  that 
if  attempted  to  be  carried  into  execution,  the  efleot 
must  be,  either  to  destroy  the  church,  or  to  degrade, 
and  ultimately  to  prostrate  the  ministry.  It  is  with 
110  small  difficulty  that  most  churches  are  enabled  to 
procure  and  support  one  qualiiied  and  aceei'table 
minister.  Very  few  would  be  able  to  atlbrd  a  sinta- 
ble  support  to  two;  and  none  but  those  of  extraor- 
dinary wealtli  could  think  seriously  of  undertaking 
to  sustain  three  or  more.  If,  therefore,  the  princi- 
ple of  a  plurality  of  teaching  ciders  in  each  church 
were  deemed  indispen.<able,  and  if  a  regular  and 
adequate  training  for  the  .sacred  ollice  were  also,  as 
now,  insisted  on ;  and  if  it  were,  at  the  same  time, 
considered  as  necessary  that  every  minister  should 
receive  a  competent  pecuniary  snpjiort,  the  conse- 
quence, as  is  perfectly  manifest,  would  be,  that  nine- 
teen out  of  twenty  of  our  churches  would  be  utterly 
unable  to  maintain  the  requisite  organiziition,  and 
must  of  course  become  extinct.  Nay,  the  regular 
establishment  of  gfjspel  ordinances,  in  pastoral 
churches,  would  be  physically  possible  only  in  a  very 
few  great  cities  or  wealthy  neighbourhoods."  The 
allusion  in  this  passage  ise\idently  to  the  SiUide- 
manians,  and  a  few  other  .sects,  whose  churches  have 
a  phu-ality  of  teaching  elders,  who,  instead  of  giving 
themselves  wholly  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  de- 
vote their  cliicf  time  and  attention  to  secular  pur- 
suits. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that,  although  foi 
the  purpose  of  preserving  the  distinction  between 
teaching  and  ruling  elders,  the  term  lay-elders  is 
often  used,  the  office  of  the  eldership  is,  neverthe- 
less, essentially  spii-itnal.  It  is  spiritual  in  its  war- 
rant, in  its  nature,  and  in  its  design.  Hence  the 
objection  is  altogether  fallacious,  which  Dr.  David- 
son brings  forward  against  the  office  of  the  eldership, 
in  so  far  as  It  is  argued  from  1  Tim.  v.  17,  and  other 
passages  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  that  it 
"implies  that  a  distinction  between  the  laity  and 
clergy  was  made  in  the  apostolic  period."  No 
such  inference  is  legitimately  deduciblc  from  the 
office,  as  it  exists  in  Presbyterian  churches,  wliich 
Dr.  Davidscjii  well  knows  is  strictly  and  exclusively 
spiritual.  In  reality  it  implies  nothing  more  limn 
that  in  apostolic  times  the  ordinary  unofficial  mem- 
bership of  the  church  was  distinguished  from  the 
spiritual  office-bearers.  The  whole  arguments,  in- 
deed, of  this  writer,  who  is  well  known  to  have  abim- 
doned  I'rcsbyterianism  for  IndepeiuUncy.  are  strange- 
ly irrelevant.  He  reasons,  for  example,  thus,  ou 
1  Tim.  v.  17,  which  is  decidedly  the  strongest  pas- 
sage in  the  New  Testament  in  favour  of  the  ruling 
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eldiM-:    "  Eliler    is    tlie    approin-iate   ai)iiellation  of 
bibliop  ill  otiicr  places  of  tlie  New  Testament.     It  is, 
therefore,  agreeable   to   usage  to  untleistand   it   of 
bisliops  alone  in  the  present  text."    Uiifoitunatelv  fur 
this  argument,  it  so  happens  that  all  bMopn  yvere  cid- 
ers, the  word  •'  elders"  being  the  more  comprehensive 
term,  but  it  was  not  true  that  all  elders  were  bisho]is, 
as  it  is  admitted  even  by  Dr.  Davidson  himself,  that 
'•  some  elders  ruled  while  others  preached."     An- 
other argument   founded   on  the  same   passage  of 
Scripture   is  tluis  expressed,   ''  Stated  and  ordinary 
bishops  are  elsewhere  said  to  rule."     This  is  admit- 
ted on  all  hands,  but  in  no  respect  does  it  affect  the 
question  whether  there  are  not  other  office-bearers 
whose  sole  function  it  is  to  rule.     Again,  reasoning 
on  the  .same  passage.  Dr.  Davidson  says,  "  Double 
honour,  of  which  the  elders  who  rule  well  are  counted 
worthy,  must  mean  double  maintenance,  as  the  suc- 
ceeding context  shows.     But  in  no  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture do  we  find  the  least   intimation  or  eummand 
towards  contributing  to  the  temporal  support  of  an 
order  of  men  who  do  not  teach  or  preach  in  public. 
Such  contributions  are  due  to  pastors  and  bishops — 
to  speaking,  not  to  silent  elders."     To  which  Dr. 
King  well  replies,  "  This  is  saying  and  unsaying  to 
perfection.     Of  the  elders  for  whom  double  honour 
or  {lay  is  claimed.  Dr.  Davidson  admits  that   '  some 
ruled,  while  others  preached;'  and  yet  he  declares 
now  that  double  lionour  was  demanded  for  speaking 
ciders  only.     We  have  Dr.   Davidson's  admission, 
that  some  ciders  had  not  aptitude  for  teaching,  and 
were  wise  enough   not  to  attempt  things  too  high 
for  them.     Were  these  elders,  if  they  ruled  faith- 
fully, to  be  denied  compensation?     No,  says  I'aul, 
as  Dr.  Davidson  understands  him,  let  those  elders 
ruling  well  be  amply  recompensed."      Tlie  fact   is, 
that   making  the    simple    admission,    that    "  some 
elders   ruled,    while  others    preached,"  Dr.   David- 
son   concedes   the    whole   point   in   dispute.      Dr. 
Wardlaw,  who  reasons  much  more  etlectively  than 
the  author   we   have  now  referred    to,   endeavours 
to  e\ade  the  force  of  the  ])assage  in  Timothy,  by 
alleging  that  the  word    "especially"    is  not  meant 
to  imply  tliat  two  difTerent  classes  of  office-bearers 
were  in  tlie  view  of  the  apostle,  but  simply  that  there 
were  some  who  were  more  laborious  in  word  and 
doctrine  than  others,  all,  however,  being  of  the  same 
class — ruling  elders.     "  On  no  other  principle,"  says 
Dr.  Wardlaw,  "can  that  adverb  'especially'  have  its 
legitimate  signification — the  signification  which  the 
idiomatic  use  of  it  in  the  original  language  has  iixed 
as   its  appropriate  imjiort,   except   on  the  prinei|ile 
that  '  the  elders  who  rule  well,'  in  the  beginning  of 
the  verse,  are  the  same  oi-der  of  office-bearers  of  wliieh 
those  in  the  end  of  it,  '  who  labour  in  word  and  doc- 
trine,' are  a  still  nuu'e   select   description,  adding  to 
the  distinguishing  excellence  of  the  former,  a  fartlier 
distinguishing  excellence  of  their  own — those  elders, 
namely,  who  to  eminence  in  ruling  joined  laborioiis- 
ness  ill  teaching."     It  is  interesting  to  observe,  how 


completely  Dr.  WardUnv,  in  his  anxiety  to  avoid  the 
inference  being  drawn  from  the  verse,  that  it  gives 
countenance  to  the  notion  of  two  distinct  classes  ot 
office-bearers  in  the  Christian  church,  preaching  elders 
and  ruling  elders,  has  nevertheless,  by  the  admission 
that  while  all  are  ruling  elders,  there  is  "a  still  more 
select  descri[)tion,  who  labour  in  word  and  doctrine," 
actually  interpreted  the  passage  precisely  as  the 
staunclicst  Presbyterian  could  have  wished.  All  the 
eldership  rule,  but  some  are  worthy  of  double  hon- 
our, inasmuch  as  they  add  to  the  exercise  of  rule  or 
government  in  the  church,  an  excellence  superadded 
to  their  ruling  power,  that,  namelj-,  of  labouring  in 
word  and  doctrine.  Or  to  express  the  same  idea 
somewhat  more  briefly ;  all  elders  rule,  but  some 
preach  as  well  as  rule,  and  therefore  deserve  double 
honour. 

The  chief  duty  of  the  office  of  the  eldership  is 
to  rule,  to  exercise  govermnent  and  discipline  in  the 
church  of  God.  See  DisripLiXE  (Ecclesiastical.) 
The  elder,  however,  is  not  a  civil  but  an  ecclesiastical 
ruler,  having  no  other  than  moral  power,  which  he 
exercises  only  under  the  authority  of  Christ.  This 
is  the  only  claim  which  is  put  forth  by  the  ruling 
elder  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  The  duties  of  this 
officer  are  of  a  twofold  character,  those  which  regard 
the  personal  qualifications  which  he  is  bound  to  cul- 
tivate, and  those  which  concern  the  official  duties 
which  he  is  bound  to  discharge.  His  quahfications 
are  clearly  laid  down  in  the  Sacred  Writings.  Thus, 
Tit.  i.  5 — 9,  "For  this  cause  left  I  thee  in  Crete, 
that  thou  shouldest  set  hi  order  the  things  that  are 
wanting,  and  ordain  elders  in  every  ehy,  as  I  had 
appointed  tliee  :  if  any  be  blameless,  the  husband  of 
one  wife,  having  faithful  children,  not  accused  of 
riot,  or  unruly.  For  a  bishop  must  be  blameless,  as 
the  steward  of  God;  not  self-willed,  not  soon  angry, 
not  given  to  wine,  no  striker,  not  given  to  filthy 
lucre;  but  a  lover  of  hospitality,  alover  of  good  men, 
sober,  just,  holy,  temperate ;  holding  fa.st  the  faith- 
ful woid  as  he  liath  been  taught,  that  he  may  be  able 
by  sound  doctrine  both  to  exhort  and  to  convince 
the  gainsayers."  On  this  plain  and  explicit  state- 
ment it  is  imneces.sary  to  enlarge.  As  selected  to 
rule  in  the  church  of  God,  it  becomes  him  to  be  an 
example  to  the  brethren,  "in  word,  in  conversation, 
ill  charity,  in  .spirit,  in  faith,  in  purity."  His  offi- 
cial duties  are  of  a  strictly  spiritual  character.  It 
is  his  duty  to  assist  the  pastor  in  the  inspection, 
guidance,  and  government  of  the  special  congrega- 
tion to  which  they  belong.  In  particular,  an  elder 
ought  to  strive  in  every  way  to  promote  the  edifica- 
tion of  all  classes  of  the  people,  by  aiding  in  the  re- 
ligious catechising  of  the  young,  aiding  the  pastor 
ill  iireparing  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Lord's 
table,  visiting  as  far  as  possible  from  house  to  house 
.among  the  members  of  the  congregation,  warning  the 
careless,  instructing  the  ignorant,  encouraging  the 
timid,  endeavouring  to  solve  the  doubts  of  the  per- 
plexed, to  comfort  the  sick  and  the  bereaved,  and  tc 
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Btrengthen  aiiJ  build  up  tlie  believer  in  the  faitli  and 
liupe  of  the  goijjel.  One  very  important  class  of 
utHcial  duties  of  the  eldurs  refers  to  the  exercise  of 
discipline  and  goverinnunt,  in  which  duties  they  are 
conjoined  with  the  pastor  in  a  recognized  court  of 
Presbyterian  churclies  called  the  kirk-sexsion,  or  as 
on  the  Continent,  the  comi.-itory.  The  numl)ei-  of 
elders  in  any  congregation  is  entirely  regulated  bv 
the  extent  and  other  circumstances  of  the  congrega- 
tion ;  two  elders  at  least  being  necessary  to  form 
along  with  tlie  minister  a  quorum  of  the  kirk-ses- 
sion. From  the  First  Book  of  Discipline,  it  ap- 
pears, that  in  Scotland  at  one  period  there  was  a 
change  in  the  eldership  every  year.  But  the  Second 
Book  of  Discipline  declares,  that  "eldaris  auis  lawfully 
callit  to  the  olfice,  and  havhig  gifts  of  God,  meit  to 
exercise  the  same,  may  not  l«ave  it  again."  In  the 
Acts  of  Assembly  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland,  an  elder  is  required  to  have  attained  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  to  be  a  communicant,  an  inhab- 
itant of  the  parish,  residing  therein  at  least  six  weeks 
annually,  or  an  heritor  in  the  parish,  liable  to  pay 
stipend  and  other  parochial  burdejis,  or  the  apparent 
heir  of  an  heritor  of  that  description  in  the  parish. 
By  the  act  1722,  "  the  General  Assembly  appoints 
the  judicatories  of  this  church  to  take  good  heed  that 
none  be  admitted  to,  or  continued  in,  the  otiice  of  an 
elder,  but  such  as  are  tender  and  circumspect  in  their 
walk,  and  punctual  in  their  attending  upon  ordi- 
nances, and  strict  in  their  observation  of  the  Lord's 
day,  and  in  regularly  keeping  up  the  worship  of  God 
in  their  families."  This  Act  of  Assembly  has  been 
repeatedly  renewed  and  pressed  upon  presbyteries, 
but  has  been  too  often  practically  disregarded. 

The  duties  of  the  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  church 
are  by  no  means  limited  to  the  single  congregation 
of  which  he  has  been  appointed  one  of  the  rulers. 
It  is  his  duty,  as  often  as  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
the  church  require,  to  take  his  seat  in  the  higher 
judicatories,  and  there  to  take  his  share  in  the  deli- 
berations and  decisions  of  the  court,  striving  in  all 
things  to  act  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  best  in- 
terests of  Christ's  church  and  people.  Every  Pres- 
byteiy.  Synod,  and  General  Assembly  of  Presbyte- 
rian churches,  is  conqiosed  of  both  ministers  and 
elders.  Each  congregation  is  represented  by  one 
ruling  elder,  in  all  meetings  of  the  presbytery  and 
synod.  The  General  Assembly  consists  of  ministers 
and  elders  representing  the  different  presbyteries  of 
the  ehiu-ch,  in  such  proportions  as  the  church  ap- 
points. In  these  several  judicatories  the  ruling  elder 
is  in  all  respects  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  pastor. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  among 
Presbyterians  as  to  the  parties  in  whom  the  right  of 
electin  ;  elders  ought  to  be  vested.  In  the  infancy 
of  the  Reformed  church  in  Scotland,  the  mode  of 
electin^  elders  was  by  no  means  uniform.  In  some 
churcliet!  the  existing  session  nominated  a  certain 
number  ot  eligible  persons,  out  of  whom  the  church 
memb.n-s  made  their  choice.     In  other  churches  the 


choice  was  made  without  tlie  previous  nomination  ol 
tlie  session,  by  the  communicants  at  large.  In  some 
churches  the  session  appointed  electors ;  and  in  others 
they  acted  as  electors  themselves.  According  to  the 
laws  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  new 
elders  are  chosen  by  tlie  voice  of  the  kirk-session. 
The  mode  of  election  is  thus  stated  in  Hill's  Insti- 
tutes :  '•  After  their  election  has  been  agreed  upon, 
their  names  are  read  I'rom  the  pulpit  in  a  pajier  called 
an  edict,  appointing  a  day,  at  the  distance  of  not  less 
than  ten  days,  for  their  ordination.  If  no  member  of 
the  congregation  otfer  any  objection  upon  tliat  day, 
or  if  the  session  find  the  objections  that  are  oU'erecl 
frivolous,  or  unsupported  by  evidence,  the  minister 
proceeds,  in  the  face  of  the  congregation,  to  ordain 
tlie  new  elders."  In  the  other  Presbyterian  churches 
in  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  the  election  of 
elders  is  vested  in  the  whole  conmuinicaiits.  In  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  the  United  States,  the 
elders  and  deacons  remain  only  two  3'cars  in  office, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  retire,  and  others 
are  chosen  in  their  places.  But  such  individuals  as 
have  once  held  the  ortice  are  still  considoreil  as  hav- 
ing a  claim  upon  it,  and  hence  the  following  article 
appears  in  the  Constitution  of  that  Church  :  ''  When 
matters  of  peculiar  importance  occur,  particularly  in 
calling  a  minister,  building  of  churches,  or  whatever 
relates  immediately  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  tlie 
whole  congregation,  it  is  usual  (and  it  is  strongly 
recommended  upon  such  occasions,  always;  for  the 
consistory  to  call  together  all  those  who  have  ever 
served  as  elders  or  deacons,  that  by  their  advice  and 
council  they  may  assist  the  members  of  the  consis- 
tory. These  when  assembled  cun.stitute  what  is  called 
the  '  Great  Consistory.'  From  the  object  or  design 
of  their  assembling,  the  respective  powers  of  each 
are  easily  ascertained.  Those  who  are  out  of  office, 
have  only  an  advisory  or  counselling  voice ;  and,  as 
they  are  not  actual  members  of  the  board  or  corpo- 
ration, cannot  have  a  decisive  vote.  After  obtaining 
their  advice,  it  rests  with  the  members  of  the  consis- 
tory to  follow  the  counsel  given  them  or  not  as  tliey 
shall  judge  proper." 

In  almost  all  the  Protestant  churches  on  tlie  Conti- 
nent of  Europe,  both  Lutheran  and  Reformed,  the  civil 
government  either  directly  or  indirectly  exercises  an 
influence  in  the  election  of  elders.  The  con.seqnencc 
is,  that  the  number  of  ruling  elders  in  their  cliurcli 
judicatories  is  frequently  restricted,  and  the  Slate,  as 
ill  the  Dutch  Keformed  Cluircli.  has  a  representative 
at  every  meeting  of  Synod  to  watch  over  I  heir  de- 
liberations. The  elders  are  chosen  from  the  male 
communicants  in  all  Protestant  churches,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Moravians  and  the  Society  of 
Friends,  whose  system  of  church  onler  admits  of 
female  elders.  The  usual  mode  of  ordination  in  the 
c:ise  of  elders  and  deacons  is  simply  by  prayer, 
though  no  satisfactory  reason  can  be  given  w)iy  they 
should  not,  like  pastors,  be  ordained  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  hands  as  well  as  prayer. 
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ELEATICS,  a  sect  of  ancient  Greek  philosopliers, 
wlio  derived  their  name  fnini  Elea  in  Alagiia  Grtecia, 
wliere  Xcnuplianes,  the  founder  of  tlie  school,  first 
tauglit  its  pecnhar  doctrines,  somewliere  about  tlie 
middle  of  the  sixth  century  before  Clu-ist.  The 
three  principal  representatives  of  the  Eleatic  sect 
were  Xenoiihanes,  Parmenides,  and  Zeno ;  and  the 
result  of  their  researches  was  the  development  of  a 
system  of  absolute  Pantheism.  The  iutinite  all-pro- 
ducing One  of  Pythagoras,  became  in  the  philosopliy 
of  the  school  of  Elea  the  one  sole  Being,  eternal,  in- 
finite, immutable.  Xenophanes,  the  originator  of 
the  sect,  believed  in  the  existence  of  linite  beings, 
who  were  simply  modifications  of  the  one  infinite 
Being,  but  his  disciple  and  successor  Parmenides  de- 
nied the  reality  even  of  these  modifications,  and 
taught  that  iiotliing  existed  but  pure  and  absolute 
unity.  Zeno,  adopting  this  Pantheistic  doctrine  of 
Parmenides,  attempted  to  defend  it  against  all  objec- 
tions by  showing  that  ideas  derived  from  the  general 
idea  of  tlie  finite  are  contradiotoiy,  and  that  we  are 
shut  up  tlierefore  to  the  belief  of  one,  sole  infinite 
Being,  who  contains  all  within  himself,  or  rather  is 
all  that  exists.  This  was  a  decided  step  in  the  pro- 
gress of  error  beyond  the  school  of  Pythagoras, 
which  preceded  the  Eleatic  school.  The  infinite 
Being  had  been  believed  to  be  a  producer  of  all  things 
by  emanation  from  himself,  but  the  existence  of  these 
emanations  was  now  alleged  to  be  impossible  and 
contradictory.  The  world  was  demonstrated  to  be 
as  complete  an  illusion  as  the  Maya  of  the  Hindus. 
The  argument  of  Zeno  against  the  existence  of  a 
midtitude  of  things  may  be  stated  tints.  There  is 
but  (me  being  existing  who  is  nece.s.sarily  indivisible 
and  infinite.  To  suppose  that  The  One  is  divisible, 
IS  to  suppose  it  finite.  If  divisible,  it  must  be  infi- 
nitely divisible.  But  suppose  two  things  to  exist, 
;heu  there  must  necessarily  be  an  intor\-al  between 
those  two,  something  separating  and  limiting  them. 
What  is  that  something?  It  is  some  other  thing. 
But  then  if  not  the  same  thing,  it  also  must  be  sepa- 
rated and  limited ;  and  so  on  ad  iiifinitum.  Thus 
only  One  thing  can  exist  as  the  substratum  for  all 
manifold  appearances.  By  such  a  train  of  reasoning 
did  this  Pantheistic  school  reduce  the  whole  uni- 
verse to  an  unmeaning  shadow,  the  One  infinite  Be- 
ing  alone   possessing    real   existence.      See    Pan- 

THEI.STS. 

ELECTI.     See  Computentks. 

ELEGTI,  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  Christians 
in  tlie  early  ages  of  the  Christian  chm-ch. 

ELEMENTS.     See  Loun's  Suppek. 

ELENCIIUS,  an  ancient  Roman  deity,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  presided  over  liberty  and  truth. 
He  is  mentioned  in  Menander's  Comedies. 

ELEOS,  the  god  of  pity  and  compassion  among 
the  ancient  Greeks.  There  was  an  altar  reared  to 
his  worship  in  the  market-place  of  Athens.  Pausa- 
nias  says,  that  the  Athenians  alone  of  all  the  Greeks 
worshipped  this  deity. 


ELEPHANT  WORSHIP.  This  animal,  remark- 
able for  its  sagacity  and  bodily  strength,  has  for  ages 
been  held  in  high  veneration  in  various  Oriental  na- 
tions. Among  the  Hindus,  Ganesa,  the  son  of 
Shiva  and  Parvati,  is  represented  with  the  head  of 
an  elephant  to  indicate  his  wisd;im,  and  indeed  this 
animal  is  usually  regarded  by  that  people  as  the 
.symbol  of  Divine  wisdom.  In  some  of  the  ancient 
ruins  of  temples  in  India  is  seen  the  figure  of  a  lion 
throwing  down  an  elephant,  denoting,  as  Ruugeniont 
explains  it  in  his  •  Le  Peuple  Priniitif,'  God  in  his  just 
wrathdestroyingthe  wise  laws  which  are  the  foundation 
of  the  world,  and  by  his  power  consuming  the  earth. 
In  the  Hindu  cosmography,  upon  a  serpent  rests  a 
tortoise  which  in  fm-n  carries  four  or  eight  elephants, 
on  whose  back  the  universe  is  supported.  This  myth 
is  supposed  to  signify  that  the  world  is  founded  upon 
the  Eternal  symbolized  by  the  serjient,  that  all  its  laws 
are  characterized  by  divine  liarmoiLy,  represented  bj- 
the  tortoise,  and  that  it  is  maintained  in  all  its  parts 
by  the  intelligence  of  an  all-poworfid  being,  indicated 
by  the  elephant-.  In  another  Brahmanical  myth 
the  elephant  seems  to  have  a  dili'erent  symbolical 
meaning.  From  the  sacred  mountain  of  Meru  a 
celestial  river  is  said  to  descend,  which,  after  having 
rtowed  around  the  city  of  Brahma,  discharges  its 
waters  into  a  lake  called  Man.sarovara.  Four  rivers 
issue  from  it  by  four  rocks,  jiierced  with  an  opening 
resembling  the  mouth  of  an  animal.  The  foin-  ani- 
mals thus  represented  are  the  cow  or  the  earth,  from 
which  the  Ganges  flows  ;  the  elephant,  another  Hin- 
du .symbol  of  the  earth,  which  vomits  forth  the 
Hoangho ;  the  horse  or  the  water,  which  is  the  source 
of  the  Oxus ;  and,  finally,  the  tiger,  the  emblem  of 
evil,  whence  the  Yenisei  flows  towards  its  frozen 
deserts.  This  Bralimanic  myth  of  Meru  forms  a 
part  of  the  Budhist  legends  which  have  become  the 
religion  of  a  gi'eat  part  of  the  Chinese. 

Not  only,  however,  does  the  elephant  occupy  a 
conspicuous  place  in  Oriental  legends ;  the  li\ing 
animal  is  held  in  great  veneration  in  some  parts  of 
the  East,  particularly  in  the  kingdom  of  Si.ani,  where 
the  white  elephant  is  reckoned  an  indispensable  part 
of  the  regalia  of  sovereignty.  The  lower  orders 
lierforin  the  hIiIK-o,  or  obeisance  of  submission  to  the 
white  elepharit.  The  establishment  of  this  venerated 
animal,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Crawfurd,  is  very 
large;  he  has  his  Wun  or  minister;  his  Wun-dauk 
or  deputy  to  that  office ;  his  Sarcgyi  or  secretary, 
with  a  considerable  endowment  of  land  for  his 
maintenance.  Formerly  one  of  the  finest  districts 
of  the  kingdom  was  the  estate  of  the  white  elephant. 
Mr.  Crawfm-d,  who  was  andjassador  from  Britain 
to  the  court  of  Siain,  nudces  the  following  remarks 
on  the  white  elephants:  "The  rareness  of  the  white 
elephant  is,  no  doid)t,  the  origin  of  the  consideration 
in  which  it  is  held.  The  countries  in  which  it  is 
found,  and  in  which,  indeed,  the  elephant  in  general 
exists  ill  greatest  perfection,  and  is  most  regarded. 
art^  those  in  which  the  worship  of  Buddh  and  the 
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dootriiie  of  the  metempS3'cliosi3  prevail.  It  was 
natural,  tlierefore,  to  imagine  that  tlie  body  of  so 
rare  an  object  as  tlie  wliite  elejjliant  must  be  tlie 
temporary  habitation  of  the  soul  of  some  miglity 
jjersoiiage  in  its  progress  to  perfection.  This  is 
the  current  belief,  and  accordingly  every  white 
elephant  has  the  ra:ik  and  title  of  a  king,  with  an 
appropriate  name  expressing  this  dignity — such  as 
the  ■  pure  king,'  the  '  wondeit'ul  king,'  and  so  forth. 
One  of  the  Jesuits,  writing  upon  this  subject,  in- 
fiirrns  us  with  some  naivdc,  that  his  majesty  of 
Siam  does  not  ride  the  white  elephant,  because  he, 
the  white  elephant,  is  as  great  a  king  as  himself! 
Each  of  those  which  we  saw  had  a  separate  sta- 
ble, and  no  less  than  ten  keepers  to  wait  upon  it. 
The  tusks  of  the  males,  for  there  were  some  of  both 
sexes,  were  ornamented  with  gold  rings.  On  the 
head  thoy  had  all  a  gold  cliain  net,  and  on  the  back 
a  small  embroidered  velvet  cushion." 

When  Sir  John  Bowring  visited  the  court  of  Siam 
in  1855,  he  was  presented  witli  a  lock  of  the  sacred 
hair  of  the  white  elephant.  The  Siamese  indeed 
regard  aU  animals  of  a  white  colour  as  invested  with 
])eculiar  sanctity.  If  a  Talapoin  or  a  Bonze  meets  a 
white  cock,  he  salutes  him — an  honour  which  he  will 
not  pay  to  a  prince.  The  white  nionke}'  also  is  held 
in  special  reverence,  though  yielding  precedence  to 
the  elephant.  "The  monkey  is  a  man,"  say  the 
Siamese,  "not  very  handsome  to  be  stire,  but  not  less 
a  brother."  Extravagant  honours  are  paid  to  the 
white  elephant.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  incarna- 
tion of  some  future  Budha.  He  takes  rank  imme- 
diately after  princes  of  the  blood,  and  a  tuft  of  his 
hair  was  one  of  the  choicest  presents  lately  made  by 
the  King  of  Siam  to  her  majesty  Queen  Victoria. 

ELEUSINA,  a  surname  of  Demf.ticu  (which  sec), 
and  also  of  Phrsscpiione  (which  see),  derived  from 
Eleusis  in  Attica,  where  these  divinities  were  chiefly 
worshipped,  and  where  one  of  the  greatest  festivals 
of  ancient  Greece  was  celebrated.     See  next  article. 

ELEUSINIAN  MYSTERIES,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  festivals  observed  by  the  ancient  Greeks. 
The  name  was  derived  from  Eleusis,  a  town  of 
Attica,  where  the  mysteries  were  first  introduced 
in  honour  of  Demctcr,  and  her  daughter  Perse- 
phone. Considerable  difierence  of  opinion  exists 
among  the  learned  as  to  the  origin  of  these  noted 
mysteries,  but  it  is  generally  believed  that  they  were 
instituted  by  Erechthonius,  and  reinodelled  by  Eu- 
molpus,  the  king  of  Thrace,  about  fourteen  centuries 
bifore  the  birth  of  Christ.  They  were  divided  into 
the  greater  and  the  lesser  mysteries ;  the  former 
were  observed,  some  authors  say,  annually,  others 
every  five  years  in  autunm,  and  the  latter  in  early 
spring,  tlie  interval  between  the  two  being  at  least 
six  months.  Both  the  autumnal  and  vernal  myste- 
ries appear  to  have  had  a  reference  to  the  various 
]irocesses  of  agriculture  as  practised  at  these  two 
ditterent  seasons  of  the  year.  The  greater  mysteries 
were  dedicated  to  Demeter,  and  the  lessor  to  Perse- 
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phone;  in  both  of  them  D'wnysus  also  occupied  a 
conspicuous  place,  but  especially  in  the  lesser.     And 
it  is  jdaiu  that  an  aliinity  was  recognized  as  existing 
between  these  three  tlivinities  among  the  Romans  at 
least,  for  they  had  a  temjile  in  common  at  Home 
near  tlie  circus  maximus.     The  lesser  mysteries  were 
celebrated  at  Agra;  in  Attica,  a  place  on  the  Ilissus. 
In  preparation  for  the  festival  a  season  of  fasting 
was  <ibserved,   and   it   was   closed   by  a  series  of 
liuriiications  in  the  Ilissus,  which  were  superintended 
by  a  priest  called  Hijdranos,  assisted  by  a  torcli- 
bcarer  or  Duduchus.     As  an  essential  part  of  the 
festival,   it   was   customary   to  sacrifice  a  sow,   or 
a  bull,  or  both,  and  after  the  performance  of  the  lus- 
tral  ceremonies  in  the  river,  a  candidate  for  initiation 
into  the  mysteries  was  required  to  [ilaco  his  feet  upon 
the  skins  of  the  victims  which  had  been  sacriiiced, 
and  in  this  position  an  oath  was  administered  to  him 
by  the  Mystagogue,  binding  him  to  preserve  invio- 
lable secrecy  on  all  sidyects  connected  with  the  mys- 
teries.    The  novice  then  pronounced  the  .sacred  for- 
mula, w^hich  De  Sacy  thinks  was  the  watchword  of 
the  mysta;  or  initiated.     It   was  couched  in  these 
terms,  "  I  have  drtmk  the  htheon ;  1  have  taken  the 
goblet  from  the  shrine,  and  according  to   custom 
put  it  into  the  flask,  and  thence  back  again  into  the 
shrine."    During  all  these  solemnities  the  candidates 
for  initiation  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  tenijile 
of  Demeter,  but  remained  in  the  vcstibide.     Some 
time  elapsed  before  they  could  be  admitted  to  the 
greater  mysteries,  when  instead  of  Myske  they  were 
called  Epoptm  and  Ephi/ri.     There  apjiear  to  have 
been  five  degrees  of  rank  among  the  initiated,  of 
which  the  two  first  were  limited  to  luiriiications;  the 
third  to  the  preparatory  ceremonies;  the  fourth  ad- 
mitted into  the  lesser  mysteries,  and  conferred  the 
title  of  7l/!/sto;  and  the  fifth  gave  admission  to  the 
greater  mysteries,  and  conferred  the  title  of  Ejmjita. 
The  ancients  held  all  mysteries,  but  especially  the 
Eleusinian,   in   the   highest   estimation.      Isocrates 
speaks  of  Demeter  as  having  introduced  the  myste- 
ries, "  which,"  says  he,  "  fill  the  soids  of  those  who 
participate  in  them  with  the  sweetest  hopes,  both  as 
to  this  and  the  future  world."     Hence  it  was  a  com- 
mon proverbial  s.aying,  that  in  the  mysteries  no  one 
is  sad.     Different  opinions  h.ave  been  entertained  as 
to  the  time  whicli  was  allowed  to  pass  before  those 
initiated  in  the  lesser  mysteries  could  be  admitted 
into  the  greater.     Plutarch  says  it  was  a  year,  and 
Scaliger  alleges  fi\e  years.     The  greater  mysteries 
of  Eleusis  commenced  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
Greek  month  Biiedroniion.     They  were  celebrated 
both  at  Athens  and  Eleusis,  and  lasted  during  nine 
davs.     The  ceremonies  of  eacli  of  these  days  are 
thus  described  by  Mr.  Gross:  "On  the  first  day  of 
the  festival,  the  initiates  of  the  lesser  mysteries  as- 
sembled and  took  the  necessary  measures  for  their 
admission  into  the  greater :  it  was  tlie  day  of  iircpa- 
ration.    The  second  day  borrowed  its  name  from  llic 
hortatory  phrase  Alatk  Mijstai — to  the  sea,  ye  ini- 
3o 
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tiated;    for   on   tliis   day    the    initiatod   or   Mystai 
marched  in  [iTOCoBsion  to  tlie  Saronic  gidt',  or  at  least 
to  one  of  its  inlets.     On  account  of  its  saline  proper- 
ties, sea-water  was  deemed  among  the  ancients  to 
be  especially  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  physical  mala- 
dies, and  the  washing  and  bathing  in  it  from  reli- 
gious motives  was  therefore  typical  of  moral  purity. 
The  tliird  day  was  fast-day,  and  it  was  spent  in  a 
total  abstinence  from  all  sensual   enjoyments.      It 
was  observed  in  commemoration  of  the  sorrow  of  the 
goddess  Ceres,  on  account  of  the  abduction  of  her 
daughter,  fondly  denominated  Kore,  the  maiden,  but 
commonly  known  as  Proserpine,  by  tlie  enamoured 
and  inexorable  Pluto.     As  an  oftering  was  made  to 
Ceres  and  Proserpine  during  the  festival,  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  the  fourtli  day  of  the  celebration 
was  dedicated  to  this  solemnity.     The  fifth  day  was 
called  the  Lampidoa  Hemcra,  the  day  of  torches  ; 
thus  distinguished  because  on  it  tlie  initiated  went 
two  and  two  in  procession,  each  bearing  a  torch  in 
his  hand,  info  the  temple  of  Ceres  at  Eleusis,  the 
Daduch,  with  a  torch  the  size  of  which  corresponded 
to  his  superior  dignity,  leading  the  way.   The  torches 
were  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  the  smoke  and 
flames  which  issued  from  them  were  considered  to 
possess  a  purifying  virtue.     Their  introduction  into 
the  mysteries  is  ascribed  by  mythology  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Ceres,  while  perambulating  the  whole 
earth  in  search  of  her  lost  child,  illumined  her  weari- 
some path   with    torchlight.     lacehus,  the   son  and 
ward  of  Ceres,  and  one  of  tlie  surnames  of  P>acchus, 
gave  appellative  distinction  to  the  sixth  and  most 
solemn  day  of  the  festival.     On  this  emphatically 
jubilant  day,  young  lacehus,  thus  named  from  kiclieiii 
— tlie  same  as  clamare  in  Latin,  in  allusion  to  the 
shouts  which  the  votaries  of  Bacchus  raised  at  the 
festival  of  their  god,  being  crowned  with  a  myrtle- 
wreath,   was  carried  from  the  Ceramicus,  a  public 
walk  at  Athens,  to  Eleu.sis.     The  initiated,  likewise 
crowned  with  myrtle  and  displaying  the  usual  Hac- 
cliHS  symbols^the  thyrsus,  ivy  leaves,  etc.,  followed 
the  youthfid  deity  in  solemn  procession.     The  fre- 
quent exclamations  of   lacehus,  or  rather  lacchos, 
and  the  chanting  of  poeaus,  still  farther  distinguished 
this  procession  from  that  of  the  torches,  at  once  so 
stately  and  so  taciturn.     lacehus  had  a  temple  at 
Athens,  which  bore  his  name,  and  was  called  lac- 
cheioii;  he  was  wor.^hipped  as  the  mediator  between 
Ceres  and  her  votaries,  and  hence  his  frequent  invo- 
cation  by  the   initiated  on  this  occasion.     On  the 
BBventh  day  the  initiated  returned  to  Athens  by  the 
sacred  road,  a  di.-~tance  of  ten  miles,  stopping  at  va- 
rious places  rendered  sacred  by  tradition,  or  signifi- 
cant from  their  connection  with  religion  ;  as,  at  the 
site  where  the  first  fig-tree  grew,  and  hence  called 
the  hnlij  Jiij-tree;  at  the  liridge  which  spanned  the 
river  Cephissus,  etc.     At  the  latter  place  they  were 
met  by  many  of  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood, 
when  both  parties  indidged  towards  each  oilier  in 
good-humoured  jests  and  railleries,  and  thi.s  mulual 


jocosity  and  aliernalo  play  of  wit  was  dciiuminaicd 
Gephurismvs — the  teazing  at  the  bridge. 

"  The  eighth  day  bore  the  ajipellation  of  Ejiidmi- 
•■ia,  which  appears  to  have  been  sacred  to  ^-Esciila- 
pius,  the  god  of  medicine  and  the  symbol  of  the 
mature  autumnal  harvest,  and  to  have  borrowed  its 
name  from  Epicldnrits,  a  town  in  the  north  of  Argolis, 
in  Peloponnesus,  chiefly  dedicated  to  the  liygienic 
god,  who  had  a  famous  temple  there.  If  mythic 
record  can  be  relied  upon,  it  once  happened  on  this 
day  that  ^Esculapius  came  too  late  to  the  festival, 
and  had  therefore  to  be  initiated  by  a  posteal  or 
after  consecration.  From  this  precedent,  so  encour- 
aging to  the  dilatory,  ,all  late  cumers  were  permitted 
to  enjoy  the  same  unenviable  jnivilege.  In  his  Eleu- 
sinian  connections  with  Ceres,  jl^sculapius  is  the 
same  as  Erisichthon  :  a  fact  which  sufficiently  ac- 
counts for  his  presence  at  the  solemnities  of  the 
goddess. 

"  Pleinodioe  was  the  term  which  d'stiiuuisheil  the 
ninth  and  last  day  of  the  Eleiisinian  solemnities. 
It  owed  its  distinctive  appellation  to  a  tureen  or  flat- 
bottomed  earthen  vessel ;  for  on  this  day  two  vessels 
answering  to  this  description  were  filled  with  wine, 
when  the  contents  of  the  one  was  poured  out  to- 
wards the  rising,  and  that  of  the  other  towards  the 
setting  sun.  While  the  filiation  was  ottered,  the 
initiated — as  it  appears  from  Proclus  on  Plato — 
looked  alternately  towards  heaven  and  earth,  as  if 
they  were  there  recognizing  and  adoring  the  father 
and  mother  of  all  things,  pronouncing  as  ihey  did  so, 
the  words  Uie  Tukuic." 

The  most  impressive  ceremony  of  the  whole  festi- 
val season  was  the  Epopieia,  which  was  said  to  ha\e 
laken  place  at  midnight  of  the  si.xth  day  of  the  fes 
tival.  It  was  performed  in  the  vestibule  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Dcnieter,  all  the  uninitiated  being  commanded 
to  withdraw.  The  initiated  commenced  by  again 
taking  the  oath  which  they  had  already  taken  in  the 
lesser  mysteries,  and  repeating  the  sacred  formula, 
after  which  they  clothed  themselves  in  a  new  dress, 
over  which  they  threw  a  fawn  skin.  Thus  equipped, 
they  were  saluted  with  the  words,  "  May  you  be 
happy,"  "  May  the  good  demon  attend  you."  At 
this  point  in  the  ceremony,  the  assembly  was  sud- 
denly enveloped  in  darkness,  lightninz  flashed,  thun- 
der rolled,  and  unearthly  noises  resounded  thiough 
the  apartment,  wliile  monsirous  forms  appeared  on 
all  sides,  tilling  the  mystaj  with  horror  and  conster- 
nation. This  .scene  of  darkness  and  confusion  has 
been  supposed  to  symbolize  the  chaotic  state  of 
primitive  matter  before  the  work  of  creation  intro- 
duced order  and  beauty  info  this  lower  world. 

The  scene  now  suddenly  changed,  and  the  Mysta-, 
led  by  the  Hierophant  or  Mystagogus,  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  inner  temple  or  saneliiary  of  Deine- 
ter,  which  was  most  brilliantly  lighted  up  for  llie 
occasion,  and  where  stood  the  statue  of  the  goddess 
splendidly  adorned.  Here  the  initialed  was  dazzled 
with  the  brightness  of  flic  light  which  shone  every 
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wliore  aroiMui  him,  and  liis  ears  were  saluted  witli 
tlie  sweetest  and  most  liannoiiioiis  sounds ;  a  myi-tle 
crown  was  placed  upon  his  head,  and  under  tlie 
magical  intlnenoe  of  what  was  termed  a  state  of  Aulop- 
sia,  he  beheld  the  fairest  and  most  enchanting  scenes, 
wliile  a  thrill  of  indcscribalile  enjoyment  passed 
through  his  soul — the  foretaste  of  future  and  eternal 
bliss.  In  tlie  midst  of  tliis  delirious  ecstasy,  the 
initiated  was  startled  by  a  voice  exclainiing  Coiix 
Ompnx,  cabalistic  and  uiiintelHgible  words,  whicli 
brouglit  the  im|iosing  ceremony  to  a  close. 

Besides  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  the  greater 
Eleusinian  mysteries  were  also  celebrated  witli  pub- 
lic shows  and  games,  which  lasted  for  several  days, 
but  the  mostnoted  of  these  spectacles  was  the  Taui-ilia 
or  bnll-tights,  with  which  the  whole  festival  termi- 
nated. Ill  no  way  could  tlie  Athenians  more  signi- 
ficantly express  their  obligations  to  the  goddess  who 
taught  them  the  art  of  agriculture,  than  by  sacrificing 
to  her  bulls,  and  making  libations  of  tlie  blood  of 
these  animals,  which  were  so  eminently  useful  to 
every  tiller  of  the  ground. 

Prom  the  date  of  their  initiation  the  mystai  were 
under  the  strongest  vows  of  secrecy,  ami  the  gar- 
ment they  had  worn  upon  the  occasion  of  their  first 
admission  to  the  mysteries  was  not  to  be  laid  aside 
as  long  as  its  fragments  would  hang  together,  and  the 
.shreds  of  it  were  to  be  dedicated  at  some  shrine  as  a 
memorial  of  their  due  performance  of  the  mysteries  of 
Dcmeter  or  Ceres.  The  privilege  of  initiation  was 
eagerly  coveted,  as  ensuring  greater  happiness  on 
earth,  and  a  higher  place  among  the  blessed  in  a 
future  life.  So  great  was  the  respect,  indeed,  in 
which  the  mysteries  were  held,  that  it  was  cQiisidered 
no  small  cause  of  reproach  against  Socrates,  that  he 
had  neglected  endeavouring  to  obtain  his  initiation. 

The  Eleusinian  mysteries  retained  sucli  a  firm  liold 
of  the  minds  of  the  Greeks,  that  they  survived  all 
the  changes  which  befell  their  country,  and  continued 
till  the  reign  of  the  elder  Theodosius.  De  Sacy 
thinks  that  Egypt  was  the  cradle  of  these  secret 
rites,  and  that  they  were  intended  to  .symbolize  the 
principal  operations  of  nature.  Thirlwall,  however, 
in  his  •  History  of  Greece,'  represents  them  as  "  the 
remains  of  a  worship  wliich  preceded  the  rise  of  the 
Hellenic  mythology  and  its  attendant  rites,  grounded 
on  a  view  of  nature  less  fanciful,  more  earnest,  and 
better  fitted  to  awaken  both  philosophical  thought 
and  religious  feeling."  What  secrets  were  revealed 
to  the  initiated  in  tlie  greater  mysteries,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  do  more  than  conjecture.  But  it  is  more 
likely  that  they  were  of  a  moral  than  a  physical 
character,  and,  indeed,  the  ancients  generally  seemed 
to  entertain  the  idea,  that  the  main  secret  commu- 
nicated was  the  assurance  of  a  future  state  of  Iia|>i)i- 
iie.ss  beyond  death  and  the  grave. 

EEliUTHEREUS   (Gr.  eleiMeros,   free),  a  sur- 
name of  Dioiii/siis  or  Bacchus,  and  also  of  Zeiis  or 
Jupiter.     It  corresponds  to  the  Latin  name  Liber. 
ELEUTHERIA.  an  ancient  Grecian  festival  in- 


stituted after  the  battle  of  I'lataw,  in  honoLir  of  Z<>«.^ 
Eteulberos  or  the  Deliverer.  It  was  celebrated  an- 
nually, when  delegates  assembled  at  Plat;ca'  from  all 
parts  of  Greece,  to  oiler  sacrifices  in  grateful  remem- 
brance of  the  deliverance  of  their  country  fiom  the 
power  of  barbarians.  Every  fifth  year  games  were 
celebrated,  and  the  successful  competitors  were 
crowned  with  chaplcts.  Plutarch  gives  a  minute 
account  of  the  annual  festival  of  Eleuthcria,  which 
existed  even  in  his  time.  On  the  sixteenth  day  of  the 
month  Jlaimacterion,  the  solemnity  coimnenced  with 
a  procession  which  inarched  at  early  dawn  through 
the  town,  preceded  by  a  trumpeter,  who  blew  tlic 
signal  for  battle,  and  followed  by  waggons  loaded 
with  branches  of  my i tie  and  chaplets  of  flowers. 
After  these  came  a  black  bull  and  a  nimiber  of  youtlis 
carrying  libations  for  the  dead.  In  the  roar  of  tlie 
whole  procession  walked  the  archon  or  chief  ma- 
gistrate of  Plataja;,  dressed  in  a  purple  robe,  with  a 
sword  in  his  hand,  and  bearing  an  urn,  whicli  was 
kept  specially  for  the  occasion.  AVlieii  the  proces- 
sion reached  the  spot  where  lay  buried  tlie  brave 
Greeks  who  had  fallen  at  the  battle  of  Platsca:,  the 
archon  first  washed  and  anointed  the  tombstones  of 
the  dead,  after  wdiich  he  sacriliced  the  black  bull, 
ottered  up  (irayers  to  Zeu<  Eleidliereus  'AnA  Hermes 
Chthoniiis,  and  invited  the  buried  waiTiors  to  par- 
take of  a  feast  which  had  been  iirepand  for  tliein. 

EEEUTHEIIIA.  an  ancient  festival  celebrated  at 
Sanios  in  honour  of  Er.o.s  (which  see). 
ELEVATION  OF  TIIL  HOST.  See  Host. 
ELIAS,  or  El.i.i-\ii.  The  Mohammedan  writers 
allege  that  this  illustrious  Hebrew  prophet  is  the 
destined  precursor  of  the  Jlessiah,  and  will  announce 
the  second  advent  of  .lesus  to  judge  both  tlie  quick 
and  tlie  dead.  The  modern  Jews  have  the  same  be- 
lief in  regard  to  Elijah,  and,  accordingly,  in  the  con- 
cluding service  for  the  Sabbath,  one  of  their  prayer- 
books  has  a  poem  commencing  with  the  following 
passage :  "  O  may  Elijah,  the  prophet,  come  to  ns 
speedily,  with  Messiah,  the  son  of  David.  He  was 
the  man  who  was  zealous  for  the  name  of  God ;  to 
wl'.oni  tidings  of  peace  were  delivered  by  the  hand 
of  Jekutliiel;  he  was  tlie  man  who  drew  near,  and 
made  expiation  for  the  children  of  Israel.  He  was 
the  man  whose  eyes  saw  twelve  generations ;  who 
was  known  and  called  an  hairy  man,  girt  with  a  girdle 
of  leather  about  his  loins  ;  Elijah  the  prophet."  He 
is  believed  also  to  be  fieipicnily  employed  in  mis- 
sions of  peace  and  happiness  to  men.  Hence  the 
same  poem,  from  which  we  have  just  (jiioted,  says, 
"  Happy  is  he  who  hath  seen  him  in  dreams  ;  happy 
is  he  who  .saluted  him  with  peace,  and  to  whom  lie 
returned  the  salutation  of  peace."  Elijah  is  sup- 
posed by  the  Jews  to  be  present  on  every  occasion 
on  which  the  rite  of  ClHCU-MClsiON  (whicli  sec)  is 
performed.  Mr.  Allen,  in  his  '  Jlodern  Judaism,' 
thus  .'States  the  belief  of  the  Jews  on  this  point: 
••  The  Jews  suppose  that  the  prophet  Elijah  entci-s 
tiie  room  with  the  inlant.  and  sits  in  the  vacant  chair, 
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01'  ill  the  vacant  seat  of  the  double  chair,  to  observe 
v^hethei-  the  covenant  of  circumcision  be  (hily  admin- 
istered. Hence  tliis  other  seat  is  called  tlie  seat  of 
Elias.  They  say  tliat  on  a  certain  ocwision,  when 
circumcision  was  interdicted  to  tlie  Israelites,  Elijah 
was  so  grieved  in  his  mind,  that  he  determined  to 
end  his  life  in  a  cave : — that  when  God  asked  him, 
What  dost  thou  here,  Elijah?  He  answered,  I  have 
been  very  jealous  for  the  Lord  God  of  hosts,  for  the 
children  of  Israel  have  forsaken  thy  covenant,  mean- 
ing the  covenant  of  circumcision  : — upon  which  they 
add,  God  immediately  promised  the  prophet,  that  he 
should  always,  in  future,  be  present  at  that  cere- 
raonv,  that  the  children  of  Israel  might  never  more 
forsake  this  covenant,  but  thenceforth  might  duly 
and  rightly  administer  it.  When  they  prepare  the 
seat  for  Elijah,  they  are  required  to  say  with  a  loud 
voice,  and  in  express  words.  This  ii  the  seat  of  the 
prophet  Elijah.  Uidess  this  be  expressly  declared, 
they  say,  he  comes  not  to  the  circumcision,  as  not 
having  been  invited: — and  this  loudness  of  voice 
thev  believe  to  be  necessary  on  account  of  his  dull- 
ness of  hearing,  which  is  the  consequence  of  his  ex- 
treme old  ago.  That  he  may  wait  with  patience  to 
the  end  of  the  circumcision,  his  chair  is  not  removed 
from  its  place  for  three  days."  Abarbinel,  the 
Jewish  writer,  alleges  that  Elijah  was  translated, 
both  body  and  sold,  into  heaven,  that  he  might  be 
ready  to  return  to  earth  frequently  on  messages  of 
kindness,  and  that  he  ascended  in  a  fiery  chariot 
that  liis  moistiu'e  might  be  dried  up,  and  his  body 
thus  rendered  light  and  swift  to  pass  readily  and  ra- 
pidly to  all  parts  of  tlie  earth.  The  Greek  church 
observes  a  festival  in  commemoration  of  the  prophet 
Elias  on  the  20th  July.  The  Mingrelians  sacrifice 
goats  in  honour  of  this  prophet,  whose  favour  they 
invoke  in  order  to  obtain  a  plentitul  harvest. 

ELICIUS.  a  surname  of  Jupiter  at  Rome,  luidcr 
which  Numa  erected  an  altar  to  him  on  the  .\\ en- 
tine  hill,  and  was  also  said  to  have  instituted  secret 
rites  to  be  observed  in  his  honour.  This  name  i^ 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  Lat.  elido,  to  entice  or 
invite,  because  the  ancient  Romans  were  accustomed 
on  particular  occasions  to  invite  Jupiter  Elicins  to 
send  down  lightning  from  heaven.  Some  modern 
writers  have  even  deduced  from  this  the  conclusion 
that  tlie  Romans  were  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
conducting  lightning,  whicli  has  been  found  so  useful 
in  modern  times. 

EMON  Heb.  the  Most  High),  a  name  given  to 
God  by  Mclchizedek,  Gen.  xiv.  18,  19,  20,  showing 
that  at  that  period  the  knowledge  of  tlie  true  God. 
though  it  had  been  lost  throughout  a  great  part  of 
the  then  known  world,  still  lingered  heie  and  there. 
Thongh  the  religion  of  the  I'h(cnicians  had  become 
a  nature  religion,  or  deification  of  nature,  we  learn 
from  a  fragment  of  Sanchoniatlion  preserved  by  Va\- 
sebius,  tliat  Elion  was  the  name  of  one  of  their  prin- 
cipal divinities,  and,  in  describing  one  of  their  sy- 
teins  of  cosmogony,  he  represents  it  as  teaching  that 


Elion  produced  by  his  wife  Herouth,  the  heaven  and 

the  earth — a  legend  which  approaches  very  near  to 
the  Scriptural  statement,  that  ••  God  created  (lleb. 
hara)  the  heaven  and  the  earth." 

ELIOXIA.     See  En,EiTiiYtA. 

ELIVAGAR,  celebrated  rivers  which  occupy  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  cosmogony  of  the  ancient 
Scandinavians.  They  are  thus  noticed  in  the  Pro.5e 
Edda  :  "  Tell  me,"  -said  Gangler,  "  what  was  the  slate 
of  things  ere  the  races  mingled,  and  nations  came 
into  being." 

"  AVhen  the  rivers  that  are  called  Elivagar  liad 
flowed  far  from  their  sources,"  rejilied  Har,  '-the 
venom  which  they  rolled  along  hardened,  as  does 
dross  that  runs  from  a  furnace,  and  became  ice. 
When  the  rivers  flowed  no  longer,  and  the  ice  stood 
still,  the  vapour  arising  from  the  venom  gathered 
over  it,  and  froze  to  rime,  and  in  this  manner  were 
formed,  in  Ginnungagap,  many  layers  of  congeiiled 
vapour,  piled  one  over  the  otlier," 

"Tliat  part  of  Ginnungagap,"  added  Jafnhar, 
"that  lies  towards  the  north  was  thus  filled  with 
heavy  masses  of  gelid  vapour  and  ice,  whilst  every- 
where within  were  whirlwinds  and  fleeting  mists. 
But  the  southern  part  of  Ginnungagap  was  lighted 
by  the  sparks  and  flakes  that  flew  into  it  from  JIus- 
pellheim." 

"Thus,"  continued  Thridi,  "whilst  freezing  cold 
and  gathering  gloom  proceeded  from  Niflheim,  that 
part  of  Ginnungagap  looking  towards  Muspellheim 
was  filled  with  glowing  radiancy,  the  intervening 
space  remaining  calm  and  light  as  wind-still  air. 
And  when  the  liciited  blast  met  the  gelid  vapour  it 
melted  it  into  drops,  and,  by  the  might  of  him  who 
sent  the  heat,  these  drops  quickened  into  life,  and 
took  a  human  semblance.  The  being  thus  formed 
was  named  Ymir.  but  the  Frost-giants  call  him  Or- 
gelmir.  From  him  descend  the  race  of  the  Frost- 
giants  (Hrimthui>ar),  as  it  is  said  in  the  Volusp:!, 
'  From  Vidolf  come  all  witches;  from  Vilmeith  all 
OTzards  ;  from  Svarlhofdi  all  poison  seothers ;  and 
all  giants  from  Ymir.'  And  the  giant  Vathriidnir, 
when  Gangrad  asked,  '  Wlience  came  Orgelmir  the 
first  of  the  sons  of  giants  ;'  answered,  'The  Elivagar 
cast  out  drops  of  venom  that  quickened  into  a  giant. 
From  him  spring  all  our  race,  and  hence  are  we  so 
strong  and  mighty'"  This  symbolical  representa- 
tion may  perhaps  be  designed  to  indicate  that  heat 
is  the  active,  and  cold  the  passive  principle  of  gen- 
eration. 

EIjIjKUI  AN.S,  a  sect  mentioned  on'y  by  the  Abbe 
Gregoire,  in  his  '  Histoirc  des  Sectes  lieligicuses,' 
and  repi'csentcd  by  him  as  deriving  its  name  from 
ojie  Eller  of  Ronsdorli',  its  founder.  'I'his  person, 
who  died  in  17.50,  asserted  that  God  dwelt  in  him, 
and  h:id  commisRioncd  him  to  form  a  new  climvh. 
Hence  ho  was  called  the  father  of  Sion,  and  his  wifi: 
the  mother.     He  is  charyed   with   being  ambitious 


anil  lii\unc]iis. 
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celebrated  at  Coruitli  in  honour  of  Athena.  A  festi- 
val bearing  the  same  name  was  celebrated  at  Crete. 
KLOIIl.M,  one  of  the  Hebrew  names  applied  fre- 
quently in  Scripture  to  God  (which  .see).  This  is  a 
very  remarkable  word,  occurring  most  freqiientlv  in 
the  ])hiral,  and  yet  usually  connected  with  a  singular 
verb.  An  argument  has  been  often  drawn  from  tliis 
pecnliarity,  in  favour  of  a  plurality  of  persons  in  the 
Godliead,  but  many  theologians  object  to  the  use  of 
such  an  argument,  on  the  gromid  that  a  similar  He- 
brew idiom  is  met  with  in  various  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, for  example,  Exod.  xxi.  4  ;  Is.  xix.  4  ;  JIal.  i.  6  ; 
Ps.  Iviii.  11,  where  it  is  used  in  respect  to  words  de- 
noting rank,  authority,  eminence,  and  majesty.  In 
such  cases  the  plural  is  supposed  to  be  employed  to 
give  intensity  and  force  to  tlie  word.  'I'lie  term 
Elohiin  sometimes  denotes  angels,  as  in  Ps.  viii.  5, 
and  at  other  times  it  signifies  magistrates  or  persons 
in  authority,  as  in  Exod.  xxi.  G,  wliere,  in  our  ver- 
sion, it  is  rendered  "judges."  This  name  of  God 
dili'ers  essentially  from  the  incommunicable  name 
Jkiiovaii  (which  see),  the  latter  implying  self-ex- 
istence, and  denoting  God  therefore  in  his  essential 
being,  while  the  former  seems  to  mean  God  as  the 
All-powerful  Being,  and  used  therefore  in  such  acts 
of  tlie  Divinity — for  example,  the  act  of  creation — 
as  imply  the  exercise  of  power.  Tlie  author  of  t'  e 
article  "  God"  in  Dr.  Kitto's  Bible  Cyclopedia.,  takes 
a  different  view  of  the  matter,  and  alleges  the  word 
Elohim  to  be  the  abstract  word  for  God  considered 
apart  from  his  attributes,  being  a  general  terjn  like 
our  word  Deity.  This  explanation  of  the  word, 
ho-wever,  seems  to  be  scarcely  borne  out  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  passages  of  Scripture  in  wliiuh  it  occurs. 
See  Jf,hov.\h. 

EIjUL,  the  twelftli  mouth  of  the  .Jewisli  civil  year, 
and  the  sixth  month  of  the  Jewisli  ecclesi.-istical 
year.  It  corresponds  with  parts  of  our  August  and 
September.  During  this  month  various  festivals 
occur,  for  instance,  the  New  Moon,  on  the  first ;  the 
festival  of  the  dedication  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
by  Nehemiah  on  the  seventh;  and  the  festival  of 
j-ijlophoria  or  wood-oftering  on  the  twenty-first. 
There  were  two  fasts,  also,  in  the  course  of  Elul ; 
thus,  on  the  seventeenth  a  fast  was  kept  beraiuse  of 
the  death  of  the  spies,  who  brought  up  the  evil  i-e- 
port  concerning  the  Promised  Land ;  and  on  tlie 
twenty-second,  a  fast  in  memory  of  the  punishment 
of  the  wicked,  unbelieving  Israelites.  The  twenty 
ninth  was  the  last  day  of  the  month  on  which  the 
Jews  reckoned  up  the  beasts  that  had  been  born,  the 
tithe  of  which  belonged  to  God.  The  beasts  were 
counted  on  this  day,  because  the  first  day  of  the 
month  Tisri  was  a  festival,  and  therefore,  a  Hock 
could  not  be  tithed  on  that  day. 

ELVES,  sjiirits  of  various  kinds,  in  the  mytho- 
logy of  tlie  ancient  Scandinavians,  to  whom  they 
ascribed  in  general  the  same  natin-e  and  ju-operties 
as  the  Greeks  did  to  their  demons.  They  were 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  celestial  or  white  elves, 


and  the  terre.-^trial  or  black  elves.  The  former  were 
believed  to  be  of  a  friendly  disposition  towards  men, 
the  latter  the  reverse.  The  prose  Kdda  alleges  the 
white  elves  to  be  whiter  than  the  sun,  the  black  to 
be  darker  than  intcli.  Mr.  Keightley.  in  his  '  Fairy 
Mythology,'  thus  describes  the  elves:  "The  Alfar 
still  live  in  the  memory  and  traditions  of  the  pe.v 
santry  of  Scandinavia.  They  also,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, retain  their  distinction  into  while  and  black. 
The  former,  or  the  good  elves,  dwell  in  the  air,  dance 
on  the  grass,  or  sit  in  the  leaves  of  trees;  tlie  latter, 
or  evil  elves,  are  regarded  as  an  underground  people, 
who  frequently  iiiHict  sickness  or  injury  on  mankind  ; 
for  which  there  is  a  particular  kind  of  doctors,  called 
Kloka,  to  be  met  in  all  jmrts  of  the  country. 

"  The  Elves  are  believed  to  have  their  kings,  to 
celebrate  their  weddings  and  bampiets,  just  the  same 
as  the  dwellers  above  ground.  There  is  an  interest- 
ing intermediate  class  of  them  in  popular  tradition, 
called  the  Hill-people  (Iliigfolk),  who  arc  believed 
to  dwell  in  caves  and  small  hills:  when  thev  show 
themselves  they  have  a  handsome  human  form.  The 
common  people  seem  to  connect  with  them  a  deep 
I'celiiig  of  melancholy,  as  if  bewiiiling  a  half-quenched 
hojie  of  redemption. 

"  Tliere  are  only  a  few  old  pei"soiis  who  now  can 
tell  any  thing  more  about  them  than  of  the  sweet 
singing  that  may  occasionally  on  summer  nights  be 
heard  out  of  their  hills,  when  one  st.ands  slill  and 
listens,  or.  as  it  is  cxinessed  in  the  ballads,  lays  his 
mr  to  Ihc  Kioe-Mll  (lagger  sitt  iira  till  Elfvehijgg) : 
but  no  one  must  be  so  cruel  as,  by  the  slightest  word, 
to  destroy  their  hopes  of  salvation,  for  then  llie 
sprightly  music  will  he  turned  into  weeping  and 
lamentation. 

'•  The  Norwegians  called  the  Elves,  Huldnifolk, 
and  their  music,  Iluldrasljiat :  it  is  in  the  minor  key, 
and  of  a  dull  and  mournful  sound.  The  mountain- 
eers sometimes  jilay  it,  and  ]iretend  they  have  learned 
it  by  listening  to  the  undergroimd  people  among  the 
hills  and  rocks.  There  is  also  a  tune  called  the 
Klt'-king's  tune,  which  several  of  the  good  fiddlers 
know  right  well,  but  never  venture  to  play ;  for  as 
soon  ,is  it  begins,  both  old  and  young,  and  even  in- 
.animate  objects,  are  impelled  to  dance,  and  the 
]ilayer  cannot  stop  unless  he  can  )ilay  the  air  back- 
wards, or  that  some  one  conies  behind  him  and  cuts 
the  strings  of  his  fiddle. 

"  The  little  underground  elves,  who  are  believed 
to  dwell  under  the  hou.ses  of  mankind,  arc  described 
as  sportive  and  mischievous,  and  as  imitating  .all  the 
actions  of  men.  They  are  .<aid  to  love  cleanliness 
.about  the  house '.and  place,  and  to  reward  such  ;,er- 
vanls  as  are  neat  and  cleanly. 

••The  Elves  arc  extremely  fond  of  dancing  in  ihf 
meadows,  where  they  form  those  cirdes  of  a  livelie 
green  which  trom  them  are  called  Elfdans(l';ifdaiice) 
when  the  country  people  see  in  the  morning  stripes 
along  the  dewy  gr-iss  in  the  woods  and  meadows, 
they  say  the  Elves  have  been  dancing  there.    If  any 
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one  should  at  miHniglit  get  within  their  circle,  they 
become  vit-ible  to  him,  and  they  may  then  illiide  liim. 
It  is  not  every  one  that  can  see  the  Elves ;  and  one 
person  mav  see  them  dancing,  while  another  perceives 
nothing.  Snnday  children,  as  they  are  called,  i.  e., 
those  born  on  Snnday,  are  remarkable  tor  possessing 
this  property  of  seeing  Elves  and  similar  beings. 
The  Elves,  however,  have  the  power  to  bestow  this 
gift  on  whomsoever  they  please.  They  also  used  to 
speak  of  Elf-books,  which  they  gave  to  those  wliom 
they  loved,  and  whicli  enabled  them  to  foretell  fnture 
events. 

"'J"he  Elves  often  sit  on  little  stones  that  arc  of  a 
circular  form,  and  are  called  Elf-mills  (Elf-quarnori ; 
the  sound  of  their  voice  is  said  to  be  sweet  and  soft, 
like  the  air. 

"The  Danish  ]ieasantry  give  the  following  ac- 
count of  their  Elletblk  or  Elve-people  : 

"The  Elle-ppople  live  in  the  EUe-nioors.  The 
appearance  of  the  man  is  that  of  an  old  man,  with  a 
low-crowned  hat  on  his  head :  tlie  Elle-woman  is 
young,  and  of  a  fair  and  attractive  countenance,  but 
behind  she  is  hollow  like  a  dough-trough.  Young 
men  should  be.  especially  on  their  guard  against  her. 
for  it  is  very  dirticult  to  resist  her;  and  she  has, 
moreover,  a  stringed  instrument,  which,  when  .she 
plays  on  it,  quite  ravislies  their  hearts.  The  man 
may  be  often  seen  near  the  Elle-moor.s,  bathing  him- 
self in  the  sunbeams;  but  if  any  one  comes  too  near 
him,  he  opens  his  mouth  wide  and  breatlies  upon 
them,  and  his  breath  produces  sickness  and  pesti- 
lence. But  the  women  are  most  frequently  to  be 
seen  by  moonshine;  then  they  dance  their  rounds  in 
the  higli  grass  so  lightly  and  so  gracefully,  tliat  they 
seldom  meet  a  denial  when  they  olVer  their  hand  to 
a  rasli  young  man.  It  is  also  necessary  to  watch 
cattle,  that  they  may  not  graze  in  any  place  where 
the  Elle-i)eoide  have  been  ;  for  if  any  animal  come 
to  a  place  where  the  Elle-i)eople  have  spit,  or  done 
what  is  worse,  it  is  attacked  by  some  grievous  dis- 
ease, which  can  only  be  cured  liy  giving  it  to  eat  a 
handful!  of  St.  John's  wort,  which  had  been  pulled 
at  twelve  o'clock  on  St.  John's  niglit.  It  might  also 
happen  that  they  might  sustain  some  injury  by  mix- 
ing with  the  Elle-people's  cattle,  which  are  very 
large,  and  of  a  blue  colour,  and  which  may  sometimes 
be  seen  in  the  fields  licking  up  the  dew  on  which 
they  live.  But  the  fanner  has  an  easy  remedy 
against  this  evil;  for  he  has  only  to  go  to  the  Elle- 
hill  when  he  is  turning  out  liis  cattle,  and  to  say, 
'Thou  little  Trold !  may  I  gi'aze  my  cows  on  thy 
hill?'  And  if  he  is  not  prohibited,  he  may  set  his 
mind  at  rest." 

ENYS11I.M.  the  future  abode  of  tlie  blessed,  ac- 
cording to  the  mythology  of  tlie  ancient  poets  of 
Greece  and  Home.  Homer  has  only  once  used  the 
term  Elysium.  In  the  fourth  book  of  the  Odyssey, 
Menelaus  is  told  by  I'roteus  that  he  was  not  destined 
to  linisli  his  days  at  Argos,  for  the  gods  should  sen<l 
liim  to  Elysium,  at  the  extremity  of  tlie  earth,  wlicre 


the  yellow-haired  Rhadamanthus  exercised  supreme 
authority,  and  the  inhabitants  were  gifted  wiih  im- 
mortal felicity.  "  No  snows,"  says  the  poet,  "  are 
there,  no  driving  sliowers,  and  no  stormy  winter' 
but  soft  gales  jierpetually  blowing  from  the  ocean, 
cool  and  purify  the  air,  and  refresh  the  land."  Ho- 
mer speaks  of  the  happiness  of  Elysium  only  briefly 
and  feebly,  but  he  expatiates  at  length  ujion  the  tor- 
ments which  await  the  wicked  in  Tartarus.  It  is  to 
Virgil  that  we  are  indebted  for  a  fuller  description 
of  the  Elysian  tields.  He  paints  in  the  most  glowing 
colours  the  gorgeous  scenery  of  that  land  of  beauty 
and  of  bliss.  All  that  is  titted  to  please  the  imagi- 
nation, to  reg.ile  the  senses,  or  to  gratify  the  desires 
of  the  most  voluj)tuous  and  sensual  is  concentred 
there.  Unlike  the  heaven  of  the  Christian,  it  has 
no  delights  save  those  to  which  men  are  wont  to  be 
attaclied  on  earth,  no  employments  save  those  in 
which  the  worldly  hal)itually  engage.  Shadowy 
horses,  chariots  and  arms  are  provided  for  the  war- 
riors who  have  fallen  in  defence  of  their  country. 
Wrestling,  music,  dancing,  feasting,  revelry,  make 
up  the  chief  pleasures  of  the  inhabitants  of  these 
celestial  regions  of  the  poets  of  autiquit)-.  But  what 
is  the  precise  locality  of  Elysium  ?  "  The  ancients," 
.-ays  Mr.  Gross  :  "  The  ancients  were  far  from  being 
unanimous  as  to  the  precise  locality  of  the  Elysian 
fields.  Some  taught  that  thfj-  were  to  be  sought 
near  the  African  coast,  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  .among 
a  cluster  of  islands  which  they  designated  as  the 
Fortunate ;  others  placed  them  in  the  island  ot 
Leuce,  in  the  Euxine  sea ;  and  Virgil,  as  a  good 
Koman,  hesitated  not  to  point  out  Italy  as  the  fittest 
country  that  could  overlie  so  felicitous  a  spot.  The 
poet  Lucian  assigned  to  them  a  situation  near  the 
moon,  but  Plutarch,  more  orthodox  as  well  as  true 
to  prescription,  was  content  to  find  his  paradise  in 
the  centre  of  the  earth.  In  one  thing,  however,  all 
agreed,  that  it  was  a  most  enchanting  region,  with 
bowers  for  ever  green,  delightful  meadows,  and  plea- 
sant streams;  with  a  balmy  air,  a  serene  sky,  and  a 
salubrious  climate ;  with  birds  continually  warbling 
in  the  groves,  and  a  heaxen  illustrated  by  a  more 
glorious  sun  and  brighter  stans  than  the  sinnlar  orbs 
which  illumine  the  path  of  mortals." 

Virgil  has  mingled  with  his  details  of  Elysian  en- 
joyment, doctrines  which  were  partly  derived  fi'om 
the  schools  of  Pytliagoras  and  Plato,  The  ,shades 
are  unearthly  forms  with  earthly  organs  and  api)e- 
tites,  displ.aying  the  same  character,  and  under  the 
influence  of  the  same  affections,  which  had  governed 
them  on  earth.  Though  admitted  to  the  joys  of 
Elysium,  it  is  oidy  for  a  time.  When  a  tliou.sand 
years  have  passed  away,  the  iidiabitants  of  these 
delightful  regions,  Virgil  informs  us.  will  be  con- 
ducted to  the  stream  of  Lethe,  aiul  having  drank  of 
the  oblivious  river,  they  shall  return  to  earth  to  com 
inence  a  long  series  of  successive  transmigrations 
through  various  forms  of  corporeal  being.  Such  id 
the  Elysium  of  the  ancient  heathen,  as  described  by 
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the  great  Roniiiii  poet,  luid  so  coinpletelv  does  tliat 
master  of  laivi;iiage  and  of  imagery  exliaiist  tlie  sub- 
ject, tliat  it  is  imnecessarv  to  occupy  fnrther  space 
by  noticing  tlie  Elysium  of  Pindar,  of  Claudian,  or  of 
Catullus.  Bocliart  and  others  are  of  opinion  that 
the  fable  of  Elysium  is  of  Phcx-nician  extraction. 

EMAN.VriONS  (DocTiiiNE  of).  This  princi- 
jjle,  which  is  found  in  several  both  of  the  Oriental 
and  Occidental  systems  of  philosophy,  implies  that 
all  things,  instead  of  being  created  by  the  power  of 
God,  are  an  emanation  from,  or  a  develo[)ment  of, 
the  Divine  essence.  The  whole  universe  in  this 
view  exists  originally  in  God,  and  emanates  from 
God.  Tliere  is  one  inlinite  eternal  substance  from 
which  Hows  that  collective  whole  of  phejiomena 
called  the  universe.  In  the  various  systems  of 
Hindu  philosophy,  creation  is  accounted  for  bv  a 
series  of  successive  emanations  from  the  Divine 
substance  or  essence,  and  as  soon  as  this  gradual 
process  of  creation  is  completed,  there  commences 
an  analogous  system  of  destructive  evolutions,  by 
means  of  which  the  process  of  emanation  is  reversed, 
and  the  whole  uni\erse  is  once  more  absorbed  into 
the  Divine  substance.  Then  begins  anew  the  divine 
sleep  of  Brahm,  or  tlie  total  inaction  of  creative 
])0wer.  Thus  Hinduism  is  decidedly  Pantheistic  in 
its  character,  viewing,  as  it  does,  all  finite  beings  as 
simply  forms,  niodilications,  or  emanations  of  the 
One  Inlinite  Substance.  In  the  Vedanta  school, 
however,  of  Hindu  philosophy,  Pantheism  is  carried 
to  its  utmost  extent,  matter  being  no  longer  an  ema- 
n.ation  from,  or  a  modilication  of,  the  Divine  essence, 
but  a  mere  illusion,  its  existence  being  lost  in  that 
of  the  One  Infinite  Being,  of  whom  alone  existence 
can  be  predicated.  The  Vedantist,  then,  is  in  reality 
a  piu'e  idealist,  as  well  as  a  spiritual  Pantheist. 

The  Egyptian  philosophy,  or  rather  the  Egyjitian 
theology,  viewed  pbilosoiihieally,  appears  to  have 
comprised  a  system  of  emanations,  not  only  in  so  far 
as  the  external  universe  is  concerned,  but  even  the 
celestial  hierarchy,  which  consisted  of  gods  innu- 
merable, all  deriving  tlieir  origin  by  way  of  emana- 
tion from  the  one  invisible  source  of  ligiit  and  life. 
All  tlie  primitive  divine  powers  are  represented  by 
a  double  emanation,  Osiris  and  Isis,  the  one  active, 
the  other  passive.  After  these  come  other  subordi- 
nate emanations  corresponding  to  the  great  pheno- 
mena of  nature.  Pythagoras,  and  most  other  Greek 
philosophers,  believed  human  souls  to  be  emana- 
tions of  the  ether  to  which  they  returned  at  death. 
The  founder  of  the  Kleatic  school,  Xenophanes,  held 
that  all  finite  beings  were  emanations  from  the  In- 
finite Being.  But  the  doctrine  of  emanations  never 
formed  a  very  conspiciujus  feature  of  Greek  philoso- 
phy. It  only  presented  itself  in  all  its  strength  and 
fulness  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  that  combina- 
tion of  Oriental,  Greek,  and  Jewisli  doctrines  wliich 
gave  rise  to  the  Gnosticism  of  the  second  and  third 
centuries  after  the  Christian  era.  In  all  the  Gnos- 
tic systems,  the  Inlinite   Being  is  something  invisi- 


ble, sunk  in  the  abyss  or  dark  night,  equivalent  to 
the  Brahm  of  Hindu  mythology.  The  emanations 
which  compose  the  superior  world  are  the  j^^on.'? 
(which  see),  the  manifestations  of  the  Divine  attri- 
butes, and  which,  along  with  the  Inlinite  Being  him- 
self, constitute  the  Pleroiiia,  the  plenitude  of  intelli- 
gences. This  inferior  world  is  the  last  link  in  the 
chain  of  emanations.  The  Demiurgus  is  tlie  last 
emanation  of  the  I'leroma.  and  the  lirst  jiower  of  the 
inferior  worid,  thus  forming  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  two  worlds. 

The  Gnostic  sects  derived  many  of  their  doctrines, 
and  among  others  that  of  emanations,  from  the  school 
of  the  Neo-Platonists.  But  the  grand  error  into 
whicli  these  heretics  in  religion  fell  was  that  of  subor- 
dinating their  faiili  to  their  jihilosojiliv.  In  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Pseudo-Dionysius  may  be  seen  llie 
extent  to  which  the  philosoiilncal  doctrine  of  emana- 
tions was  carrieil  in  the  ICastern  or  Greek  church. 
In  proof  of  this  remark,  we  quote  from  '  Vaughan's 
Hours  with  the  Mystics,'  the  following  abstract  <.f 
the  views  of  Dionysius  on  this  subject :  "  All  things 
have  emanated  from  God,  and  the  end  of  all  is  re- 
turn to  God.  Such  return — deification,  he  calls  it — 
is  the  consummation  of  the  creatine,  that  God  iiiav 
finally  be  all  in  all.  A  )n-ocess  of  evolution,  a  cen- 
trifugal movement  in  the  Di^ine  Nature,  is  substi- 
tuted in  reality  for  creation.  The  antiihesis  of  this 
is  the  centripetal  process,  or  movement  of  involution, 
which  draws  all  existence  towards  the  ]ioiiit  of  the 
Divine  centre.  The  degree  of  real  existence  pos- 
sessed by  any  being  is  the  amount  of  God  in  f  hat 
being — Cor  God  is  the  exi.stence  in  all  things.  Yet 
He  himself  cannot  be  said  to  exist,  for  he  is  above 
existence.  Tlie  more  or  less  of  God  which  the  va- 
rious creatures  possess  is  determined  by  the  proxi- 
mity of  their  order  to  the  centre. 

'■  The  chain  of  being  in  the  upper  and  invisible 
world,  tlirough  which  the  Divine  Power  ditVnses  itself 
in  successive  gradations,  he  calls  the  Celestial  Hier- 
archy. The  I'^cclesiastical  Hierarchy  is  a  corre- 
sponding scries  in  the  visible  world.  The  orders  of 
Angelic  natures  and  of  priestly  fimctioiiarics  cor- 
respond to  each  other.  The  highest  rank  of  the 
former  receive  illumination  immediately  from  God. 
The  lowest  of  the  heavenly  imparts  divine  light  to 
the  higliest  of  the  earthly  hierarchy.  Each  order 
strives  perpetually  to  approximate  to  that  immediate- 
ly above  itself,  from  which  it  receives  the  transmilled 
iiiHuence ;  so  that  all,  as  Dante  describes  it,  draw 
and  are  drawn,  and  tend  in  common  towards  the 
centre — God." 

But  at  no  time  has  ihe  doctrine  of  emanations  been 
held  in  greater  >  igour  than  in  modern  times  among 
the  Sufis  or  Mystics  of  Persia.  Every  man  is  with 
them  an  emanation  from  God,  a  imrticlc  of  the  Diviije 
essence.  Deity  is  manit'ested  in  humanity,  the  In 
tinite  in  the  Finite.  This  tenet  ]iervades  tlie  whole 
writings  of  the  Sulis.  both  in  prose  and  verse.  Hence 
they  look  upon  every  human  being  as  represeiilin'; 
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the  Deity.  Some  of  them  inculcate  ilie  importance 
of  endeavouring,  by  abstracting  the  soul  from  worldly 
objects,  and  absorbing  it  iu  Divine  contemplation,  to 
aim  at  re-uniting  ourselves  to  the  Divine  essence, 
from  which  we  have  sprung. 

EMB.VLMING,  a  process  which  has  been  follow- 
ed from  very  early  times  for  the  preservation  of  dead 
bodies  from  passing  into  corruption.  It  is  frequently 
referred  to  in  Sacred  Scripture.  Thus  in  Gen.  1.  2,  3, 
it  is  stated,  "  And  Joseph  commanded  his  servants 
the  physicians  to  embalm  liis  father  :  and  the  phy- 
sicians embalmed  Israel.  And  forty  days  were  ful- 
filled for  him ;  for  so  are  fulfilled  the  days  of  those 
which  are  embalmed :  and  the  Egyptians  mourned 
for  him  threescore  and  ten  days."  The  custom  of 
embalming  seems  to  have  pre\ailed  in  Egypt  from 
a  very  remote  period,  as  is  plain  from  the  practice 
which  Herodotus  notes,  of  cutting  the  bodies  with  an 
Ethiopian  stone.  Some  mummies  also  bear  the  date 
of  the  oldest  kings.  The  oflice  of  embalming,  which 
was  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  belonged  to  a 
regularly  organized  class  of  men  in  Egypt,  of  whom, 
according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  Taricheutaj  were 
the  most  distinguished.  In  the  time  of  Josepli,  the 
duty  was  committed  to  physicians,  and  Sir  J.  G.  Wil- 
kinson thinks  that  the  whole  order  were  physicians. 
The  process  seems  to  have  consisted  in  filling  the  dead 
bodies  with  spices.  It  is  thus  briefly  described  by 
Diodorus :  '•  They  prepare  the  body  first  with  cedar 
oil,  and  various  other  substances,  more  than  thirty  (or 
according  to  another  reading,  fo.ty^  days  ;  then  after 
they  have  added  myn-h  and  cinnamon,  and  other 
drugs,  which  have  not  only  the  power  of  preser\ing 
the  body  for  a  long  time,  but  of  imparting  to  it  a 
pleasant  odour,  they  commit  it  to  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased."  The  practice  of  embalming  was  not 
limited  to  the  Egyptians,  but  appears  to  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Jews,  Persians,  Arabs,  and  Ethio- 
pians. Intlie  New  Testament  we  find  Nicodemus 
bringing  spices  to  embalm  the  body  of  our  Lord. 
Thus  John  xix.  39,  40,  "  And  there  came  also  Nico- 
demus, which  at  the  first  came  to  Jesus  by  night, 
and  brought  a  mixture  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  about  an 
lumdred  pound  weight.  Tlicn  took  they  the  body  of 
Jesus,  and  wound  it  in  linen  clothes  with  the  spices, 
as  the  manner  of  the  Jews  is  tobur\'."  As  practised 
in  Egypt,  the  work  of  embalming  was  discharged  by 
dirterent  professional  officers,  each  of  whom  had  liis 
particular  department  assigned  to  him  in  the  pro- 
cess. One  began  by  pointing  out  the  precise  man- 
ner in  which  the  incision  was  to  be  made  in  the 
loft  flank,  while  another  acted  as  ofliciating  opera- 
tor, and  having  inflicted  the  incision  on  the  dead 
body,  instantly  fled  from  the  spot  as  if  he  had  com- 
mitted a  crime.  Now  commenced  the  process  of 
o»ibalniing,  strictly  so  called,  which  was  jicrfornied 
by  the  hereditary  caste  to  which  we  have  already 
referred.  The  parts  of  the  body  most  liable  to  pass 
into  corruiition  were  first  removed,  the  rest  was 
washed   with   palm-wiiie,   and  the   inside   was  filled 


with  myrrh,  cinnamon,  and  other  sorts  of  sjiices. 
The  body  was  then  put  into  salt  of  nitre  for  about 
forty  days,  at  the  end  of  which  it  was  swathed  in 
line  linen  bandages,  glued  together  with  a  species  of 
gum.  The  whole  was  now  covered  with  the  richest 
perfume.  The  process  being  thus  completed,  the 
body  was  delivered  to  the  relations  entire  in  all  the 
features,  and  even  the  very  liair  of  the  eyelids  pre- 
served. It  has  been  uniformly  alleged  that  in  em- 
balming among  the  Egyptians,  the  bowels  or  viscera 
were  removed,  but  this,  though  connnonly,  seems  not 
to  have  been  universally  a  part  of  the  process,  as  Mr. 
Pettigrew  mentions  in  his  account  of  a  mummy 
which  he  lately  imroUed,  that  he  had  in  som.e  in- 
stances found  the  viscera  embalmed,  and  placed 
among  the  bandages,  and  he  adds,  "  they  were  within 
the  body  in  the  greater  number  of  mummies  I  have 
unrolled,  and  always  in  four  portions."  That  disem- 
bowelling, however,  was  often  adopted,  is  plain  from 
the  circumstance  that  both  Herodotus  and  Diodorus 
expressly  mention  it,  and  Porjihyry  records  a  prayer, 
which  he  alleges  was  uttered  by  the  embalmers  in 
the  name  of  the  deceased,  entreating  the  gods  to  re- 
ceive the  soul  into  the  region  of  the  good,  and  cast- 
ing into  the  river  Nile  the  organs  which  he  supposes 
may  have  offended  the  gods,  and  injured  the  soul  by 
eating  and  drinking  improperly,  plaiidy  referring  to 
the  stomach  and  other  viscera. 

Ej\I  BATES.    See  Cantharus. 

EMBER  DAYS,  a  name  given  to  certain  fast- 
d.ays  observed  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  some  other 
churches,  that  is,  the  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Satur- 
day after  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent ;  after  Whitsun- 
day; after  the  14th  of  September;  and  after  the 
13th  of  December,  the  Sundays  following  these  days 
being  the  stated  times  of  ordination  in  the  church. 
According  to  some  writers,  emher  comes  from  the 
Greek  word  hemera,  a  day  ;  according  to  otlicrs,  from 
the  ancient  custom  of  eating  nothing  on  these  days 
till  night,  and  then  only  a  cake,  baked  under  the 
embers,  called  ember-bread.  The  appointment  of 
these  days  of  fasting  is  probably  not  to  be  dated 
earlier  than  the  fourth  century,  as  stated  times  for 
ordination  do  not  appear  to  have  l)een  fi.xed  before 
that  time.  Pope  Leo,  who  wrote  about  A.n.  4,50, 
asserts  that  the  Ember-days  are  derived  from  apos- 
tolical tradition,  an  idea  which  cannot  be  sustained, 
as  no  author  previous  to  Leo  makes  mention  of  any 
such  fasts.  They  are  usually  called  in  old  writers 
jejnnia  quatiior  temjiorum,  the  fasts  of  the  four  sea- 
sons, the  months  on  which  they  occur,  March,  June, 
September,  and  December,  being  the  beginning  of 
the  four  several  seasons  of  the  year,  and  in  the  first 
notice  of  them  which  is  found  in  the  writings  of 
Leo,  they  are  not  referred  to  as  fasts,  with  a  view  to 
the  ordiiuition  of  t!ie  clergj',  but  simply  as  fasts  in 
connection  with  the  ditierent  seasons  of  the  year. 
For  several  centuries,  indeed,  no  iixed  limes  were 
settled  for  ordination,  but  persons  were  ordained  to 
all  (ifliccs  in  the  church  asoccasidii  required,  without 
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any  regard  to  time.  When  Leo  spoke  of  the  fasts 
of  tlie  four  seasons,  therefore,  he  could  liavo  no  re- 
ference to  ordinations,  there  being  at  the  time  wlien 
lie  wrote  only  one  season,  December,  on  wliicli  ordi- 
nations took  place  in  the  Cluirch  of  Rome.  This 
continued  to  be  the  practice  till  the  time  of  Simpli- 
ciiis,  who  in  A.  D.  467  added  February  to  December, 
as  another  time  for  ordination.  Gregory  VII.  is 
supposed  to  have  been  tlie  first  who  connected  tlie 
fasts  of  the  four  seasons,  whicli  had  long  existed  in 
the  churcli,  with  ordinations.  Since  that  time  these 
fasts  liavo  been  observed  with  this  view  alone,  and 
tlie  original  design  of  their  appointment  has  been 
completely  lost  sight  of.  For  a  long  period  these 
fa>-ts  were  observed  by  different  churches,  with  con- 
siderable variety,  but  they  were  at  last  settled,  as 
tliey  are  now  observed,  Ijy  the  council  of  Placentia, 
A.  D.  1095.  In  the  Rubric  of  the  Cluu-ch  of  Eng- 
laiul,  her  members  are  invited  to  solemn  praver  and 
fasting  on  the  Emlier  Days,  to  implore  tlie  Divine 
assistance  and  blessing  in  the  clioice  and  comuli^sion 
of  ministers  of  tlie  gospel. 

EMBER  WEEKS,  those  weeks  in  wliich  the 
Einhcr  Days  (see  previous  article)  occur. 

EMBLA,  the  first  created  woman  in  the  ancient 
Scandinavian  cosmogony.  Tlie  account  of  the  crei- 
tiou  of  the  first  human  pair  is  thus  related  in  the 
Prose  Edda :  "  One  day  as  the  .sons  of  Bor  were 
walking  along  tlie  sea  beach,  they  found  two  stems 
of  wood,  out  of  which  they  shaped  a  man  and  a 
woman.  Odin  infused  into  them  life  and  spirit ; 
Vili  endowed  them  with  reason  and  the  power  of 
motion;  Ve  gave  them  speech  and  features,  hearing 
and  vision.  The  man  they  called  Askur,  and  the  wo- 
man, Embla.  From  these  two  descend  the  whole 
liuman  race,  whose  assigned  dwelling  was  within 
Midgard."  The  n.ame  Askar  means  the  ash,  and 
Einhla  tlie  alder,  in  allusion  to  their  dendronic  ori- 
gin, and  tlieir  allotted  habitation  MUlijard,  or  tlie 
middle  spliere,  denotes  obviously  tlie  h.aliitable  globe. 

EMBOLUS,  the  side  aisles  of  tlie  early  Chrisiian 
churches,  from  wliicli  tlie  nave  was  entered  by  doors 
on  the  north  and  south.     See  Churches. 

EMERSONIANS.     See  Intuitionists. 

EMIR,  the  descendants  of  Mohammed,  or  rather 
of  his  sister  Fatima.  They  are  usually  termed  Sons 
of  the  Prophet,  and  are  looked  upon  with  great  ven- 
eration by  all  Mohammedans.  They  wear  a  green 
turban  as  a  badge  of  distinction,  and  no  one  is  al- 
lowed to  beat  them,  or  to  do  them  any  injury,  under 
pain  of  losing  his  hand.  The  chief  Emir  has  guards 
and  officers  under  him,  and  has  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  the  whole  body  wliieh  he  rules.  There  is 
an  officer  of  some  distinction  amongst  the  Emirs, 
called  the  Alemdar,  whose  office  it  is  to  carry  the  green 
standard  of  Mohammed  before  the  Sultan  on  public 
occasions. 

Tlie  word  Emir  itself  signifies  commander,  chief, 
or  prince.  It  was  assumed  as  a  title  by  the  Caliplis, 
who  reigned  in  the  East  after  the  deivth  of  Moham- 


med. Abubekr,  the  immediate  successor  of  tlic 
[irophet,  was  both  Emir-almomiiiin,  prince  of  tlie 
true  believers,  and  jilso  Imdm-dl-inonltmin,  head  of 
the  faithful,  thus  uniting  in  himself  the  authority  of 
a  monarch  and  of  a  pontiff.  Several  sovereigns  of 
different  races,  who  reigned  under  the  aulhorily  of 
the  Caliphs,  were  at  first  called  Emir,  a  title  which 
in  process  of  time  was  clianged  into  that  of  Snltan, 
while  Emir  came  io  be  applied,  ,rs  it  still  is,  exclu- 
sively to  tho.se  wlio  are  of  the  race  of  Mohammed. 

EMMANUEL,     See  Immanuel. 

E.M  PANDA,  an  ancient  Roman  goddess,  called 
also  Pandaxa,  from  Lat.  pundo,  to  ojien,  who  liad 
a  temple  in  Rome,  which  was  always  open,  and  the 
worslii[)p.crs  were  supplied  widi  food  from  the  funds 
of  the  temple. 

E.MPYREAN  (Gr.  en,  in,  and  ptir,  fire),  a  name 
sometimes  given  to  heaven,  the  more  peculiar  resi 
dcnce   of  Deity,  from  the  buniing  splendour  with 
which  it  is  supposed  to  be  invested, 

ENC.EXIA,  anniversary  festivals  anciently  ob- 
ser\ed  in  commemoration  of  the  dedication  of  Chris- 
tian churches.  Sozomcn  mentions  a  festival  of  this 
kind  wliich  was  wont  to  be  held  in  memory  of  the 
dedieati<in  of  the  church  which  Constantine  built  in 
Jerusalem  in  honour  of  our  Saviour.  On  that  occa- 
sion, he  tells  us,  Divine  service  was  performed  for 
eight  successive  days.  From  that  time,  Encscnia 
continued  to  be  kept  very  generally  tlirougliout  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Cliristendom,  According  to  Bcde, 
the  first  Saxon  bishops  in  England  were  ordered  by 
Gregory  flie  Great  to  allow  the  peo|>le  liberty  on 
their  annual  feasts  of  the  dedication  of  their  churches, 
to  build  for  themselves  booths  round  about  the 
church,  and  there  feast  and  entertain  themselves  with 
eating  and  drinking,  inste.id  of  their  ancient  sjicri- 
fices  while  they  were  heathens.  Remains  of  these 
ancient  festivals  arc  still  preserved  in  England  in  the 
church  wakes  or  ^'igils,  which  are  still  kep.t  up  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  The  name  Enc.Tnia 
is  also  given  to  ceremonies  observed  at  regular  in- 
tervals, as  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in  honour  of 
benefactors  and  founders.  See  Dedication  of 
Chukciies, 

EXCEL.\DUS,  one  of  the  giants  in  .indent  Greek 
and  Roniiin  mythology,  who  made  war  upon  tlie 
gods.  He  is  represented  as  having  been  the  son  of 
Tartarus  and  Ge,  and  was  killed,  according  to  Virgil, 
bv  Jupiter,  .ind  buried  under  Mount  /Etna. 

EXtMIANTMKXTS,  a  word  frequently  used  in 
the  Old  Testament,  but  in  different  signiricjilions. 
When  Moses  cast  his  rod  on  the  ground  before  I'lia- 
raoli,  and  it  became  a  serpent,  we  find  that  "the 
magicians  did  so  also  with  their  enchantments," 
The  word  here  translated  "  enchantmenls,"  [iropcrly 
means  " burnings,"  A  prohibition  against  enchant- 
mcnts  is  found  in  Lev,  xix,  26,  "  Ye  shall  not  eat 
anv  thing  with  the  blood :  neither  shall  ye  use  en- 
chantment, nor  observe  times,"  The  word  in  this 
pass.age  is  in  Hebrew  menachcsh,  the  prcei.so  nu-an- 
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ing  of  which  it  is  difiiciilt  to  ascertain.  Some  sup- 
pose it  to  denote  those  who  draw  omens  iVom  tlie 
examination  of  the  entrails  of  victims,  while  others 
regard  it  as  si,:,'nifyiiig  diviners  in  general.  Those 
who  follow  the  Scptiiagint  and  the  Latin  Vnlgate, 
regard  the  word  as  referring  to  augury  from  the 
flight,  feeding,  chirping,  and  other  actions  of  birds. 
IJiit  the  root  of  the  word  menache'^h.  seems  more  pro 
perly  to  denote  a  serpent,  so  that  it  points  rather  to 
divination  by  serpents,  the  asp  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians being  considered  sacred  throughout  the  whole 
country,  and  worshipped,  according  to  Plutarch,  "  on 
account  of  a  certain  resemblance  between  it  and  the 
operations  of  the  Divine  power."  The  Psijlti,  or  mo- 
dern seriient-charincrs  of  Egypt,  are  still  looked  upon 
with  wonder.  Minutoli,  in  his  Travels,  says,  "The 
people  consider  them  as  holy.  At  certain  festivals, 
for  example,  on  the  day  before  the  departure  of  the 
great  caravan  to  the  Holy  Kaaba,  they  go  forth  in 
jirocession  with  live  snakes  around  their  necks  and 
arms,  having  their  faces  in  contortions  like  an  insane 
]ierson,  until  foam  falls  from  the  mouth.  They  some- 
times also  tear  the  serpents  with  their  teeth.  When 
they  are  in  this  condition,  the  people  press  around 
them,  especially  the  women,  in  order,  if  it  is  pos- 
sible, to  touch  their  foaming  inouths  with  their 
hands."  Maimonides  regards  the  word  meiiachesh  as 
denoting  the  art  of  the  ancient  heathen  ,4cM.s^«ce-, 
that  of  drawing  omens  from  incidental  events,  such 
as  the  chattering  of  crows,  the  unexpected  appear- 
ance of  a  hare  in  passing  along  a  road,  and  such 
things.  Others  again  consider  it  as  pointing  to 
divination  by  lots.  But  amid  so  great  diversity  of 
opinion,  it  is  diflicult  to  decide  what  is  tlie  precise 
meaning  of  the  word. 

ENCR.VTITES  (Gr.  emjl-mtitce,  abstinents;i,  a 
heretical  Christian  sect  which  arose  in  the  second 
century.  It  owed  its  origin  to  Tatian  of  Assyria, 
who,  while  residing  at  Rome  as  a  rhetorician,  was 
converted  to  Christianity  by  the  instrumentality  of 
Justin  Martyr.  Having  imbibed  the  philosophical 
doctrines  of  the  school  of  Plato,  "'°,  commenced  his 
deviation  from  orthodox  doctrine  by  engrafting  upon 
the  Christian  system  the  Platonic  doctrine  concern- 
ing matter,  and  from  this  he  passed  to  the  belief 
that  the  luiman  soul,  like  every  thing  connected  with 
matter,  is  by  its  own  nature  mortal,  and  that  the 
image  of  God  in  which  man  was  originally  created, 
anil  by  virtue  of  wliicli  he  became  immortal,  was  a 
principle  of  divine  life  exalted  above  the  nature  of 
this  soul  wliich  had  been  derived  from  matter.  Hav- 
ing lost  this  living  principle  by  sin,  man  became 
wholly  subject  to  matter  and  to  mortality.  Irenaius 
says,  that  Tatian  tauglit  a  doctririe  of  .Eons  (which 
see)  similar  to  that  of  the  Valentinians.  Clement 
of  Alexandria  classes  him  with  the  anti-Jewish  Gnos- 
tics. His  practical  doctrines  are  thus  rapidly  sketched 
by  Neander  ;  "  Tatian  was  aware  that  the  .system  of 
Christian  morals  must  bo  derived  from  the  contem- 
plation of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  take  its  laws  from 


thence.  Assuming  this,  he  wrote  a  work  in  which 
he  endeavoured  to  show  how  true  perfection  might 
be  attained  by  the  imitation  of  Christ.  He  failed 
only  in  one  respect ;  that  he  did  not  seize  the 
life  of  Christ  in  its  completeness,  and  in  its  relation 
to  his  mission  as  the  Redeemer  of  mankind,  and  tlu 
author  of  the  new  creation  of  divine  life,  which  was 
designed  to  embrace  and  pervade  all  luiman  relations 
only  in  the  fm'ther  course  of  its  develo|inient  from 
him.  Paying  no  regard  to  this,  he  held  the  life  of 
celibacy  and  the  renunciation  of  all  worldly  posse.s- 
sions,  after  the  pattern  of  Christ,  to  be  the  distinc- 
tive mark  of  Christian  perfection.  But  to  such  as 
appealed  to  the  life  of  Clirist  considered  in  this 
light,  Clement  of  Alexandria  replied,  '  The  specific 
nature  of  Christ's  being,  as  distinguished  from  all 
otlier  men,  left  no  room  for  the  marriage  relation. 
That  necessity  of  something  to  complete  the  human 
nature,  which  is  grounded  in  the  mutual  relation  of 
the  sexes,  found  no  place  in  him.  The  only  analogon 
to  the  marriage  state  was,  in  his  case,  the  relation  he 
bears  to  the  church,  which  is  bound  to  him  as  his 
bride.  Nothing  could  issue  from  him,  as  the  Son  of 
God,  but  a  spiritual  posterity.'  The  strong  bias  of 
Tatian  in  this  particular  direction  led  him  to  under- 
stand the  Apostle  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  vii.  5,  as  teaching 
that  marriage  and  imcliastity  were  one  and  the  .same 
thing — both  equally  the  service  of  Satan.  It  may 
be  too,  that  besides  the  canonical  gos]iels,  he  made 
use  of  apocryphal  histories,  in  which  the  image  of 
Christ  had  already  become  modified  under  the  in- 
fluence of  theosopliical-aseelic  habits  of  contcmiil  i- 
tion.  As  the  tendency  to  a  theosophical  asceticism  of 
this  kind,  which  sprung  up  in  the  East,  had  now  be- 
come widely  spread,  it  can  be  no  wonder  that  there 
were  different  kinds  of  these  ahslinenls.  who  had  no 
.special  connection  with  Tatian,  and  who  belonged  in 
part  to  the  Jewish  and  partly  to  the  anti-Jewish 
party." 

In  following  out  his  ascetic  views,  Tatian  tiinght 
that  it  was  necessary  to  abstain  from  wine  and  ani- 
mal food,  and  that  water  ought  to  be  used  instead  of 
wine  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  Hence  they  were  some- 
times called  Htjch-oparastata  or  water-drinkers,  and 
Apotiiclahe  or  renouncers.  The  name  Encrntites 
was  often  used  as  a  general  term,  and  applied  to  all 
sects  practising  austerity,  so  that  it  was  not  always 
limited  to  the  followers  of  Tatian,  who  sometimes 
received  the  name  of  Tutianists.  The  Manichcaiis, 
in  the  fourth  century,  assumed  to  themselves  the 
name  of  Encratites,  from  their  abstaining  from  and 
condemning  marriage,  a  doctrine  wliich  had  been 
previously  taught  by  the  followers  of  Tatian,  who 
would  admit  no  married  person  into  their  society, 
whether  m.'ile  or  femide. 

ENDOVELLICUS,  a  Pagan  divinity  anciently 
worshipped  in  Spain.  Gruter  gives  twelve  or  thir- 
teen inscriptions  found  in  Sjiain  at  a  place  called 
Villavitiosa,  all  of  them  referring  to  this  deity.  No- 
thing is  known  as  to  the  nature  of  this  cod. 
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EXERGICI,  one  of  the  numei-oiis  sects  wliicli 
arose  in  tlie  sixteentli  century,  deriving  tlieir  name 
from  tlie  peculiar  views  which  they  lield  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Lord's  Supper,  alleging  tliat  the  conse- 
crated bread  was  neither  the  real  body  of  Cln-ist,  nor 
a  symbol  of  it,  but  simply  his  energy  and  virtue. 

EXERCtUMICXS,  a  name  given  in  the  early  Chris- 
tian cliurcli  to  demoniacs,  or  tliose  who  were  be- 
lieved to  be  possessed  of  tlie  devil.  Various  regu- 
lations were  laid  down  by  the  church  in  regard  to 
tliem.  They  were  treated  as  a  distinct  class,  Ijear- 
ing  some  relation  botli  to  tlie  catechumens  and  the 
faithfid,  but  differing  from  both  in  tliis,  that  they  were 
committed  to  the  special  care  of  Exokcists  (whicli 
see),  while  they  were  permitted  to  take  part  in  some 
of  the  religious  exercises  of  the  church.  If  cate- 
cliumeus,  while  under  probationary  instruction,  be- 
came demoniacs,  they  were  in  no  case  allowed  to  be 
baptized  until  they  were  thoroughly  healed,  unless 
tliey  were  labouring  under  seemingly  fatal  sickness. 
Believers  who  became  demoniacs  in  the  worst  stages 
of  their  disease,  like  the  weeping  penitents,  were  not 
]ierniitted  to  enter  the  church,  but  were  retained  un- 
der close  inspection  in  the  outer  porch.  AVIien  par- 
tially recovered  they  joined  along  witli  the  Audikx- 
TKS  (which  see)  in  public  worship,  but  could  not 
partake  of  the  sacrament  until  they  were  completely 
restored,  except  in  the  hnmediate  prospect  of  death. 
In  general  the  energumens  were  subject  to  the  same 
rules  as  the  penitents,  and  Bingham  tliinks  that 
tliey  ought  to  be  ranked  among  the  catechumens, 
being  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  they  were. 
Prayers  were  offered  up  for  them  in  the  ])ublic  as- 
semblies of  the  church,  and  in  the  Apostolical  Con- 
stitutions certain  forms  of  prayer  are  mentioned  as 
suitable  for  such  persons.  At  other  times  the  exor- 
cists were  obliged  to  pray  over  them,  to  keep  them 
employed  in  some  harmless  exercise,  such  as  sweep- 
ing the  church,  and  to  take  care  that  they  were  re- 
gidarly  supplied  with  food  while  they  resided  in  the 
cliurch,  which  was  their  usual  place  of  abode.  See 
Demonianists. 

EXGASTRIMYTHI  (Or.  en,  m,gaster,  belly,  and 
mno,  to  mutter),  a  name  given  to  the  priestesses  of 
Apollo,  from  a  species  of  ventriloquism  winch  they 
practised,  speaking  from  within,  while  not  the  slight- 
est motion  of  the  lijis  could  be  observed.  The 
voice  was  supposed  to  proceed  from  a  spirit  within 
the  body  of  the  Pythia  (which  see). 

ENGIL,  a  word  which  very  often  occurs  in  the 
Koran,  and  which  denotes  the  Gospel  or  the  New- 
Testament,  as  distinguished  from  the  Taourut,  the 
Law  or  the  Old  Testament.  The  Mohammedan 
doctors  generally  do  not  understand  by  Engil,  in  the 
Koran,  the  Gospel  such  as  Christians  have  in  their 
hands,  and  which  the  Mohammedans  look  upon  as 
corrupted  ;  but  an  imaginary  gospel,  which  they  say 
was  sent  from  heaven  by  God  to  Jesus  Christ,  and 
of  whicli  nothing  remains  but  what  is  cited  from  it 
in  the  Koran.     A  curious  fancy  has  been  entenained 


by  some  Mohannnedan  writers  that  the  Gospel  which 
begins  with  BisndUth,  that  is,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  the  Son.  and  the  -Holy  Gliost,  is  not  the 
Gospel  which  God  sent  to  Jesus  Chri.-t ;  and  whicli 
they  say  begins  with  Uismillali,  that  is,  in  the  name 
of  God,  clement  and  niercifid.  The  latter  Gospel, 
which  they  allege  is  the  only  true  one.  contains  jire- 
cious  instructions ;  whereas  the  former  tJo.-pcl,  or 
that  which  Christians  now  jios-se-ss.  contains  only  a 
history  of  tlie  lite  of  Christ,  written  by  four  of  his 
disciples. 

RXGLAXD  (Ciii:kcii  of).  The  Axui.o-Sa.xon 
Ciiuucii  (which  see),  as  has  aheady  been  mentioned, 
yielded  implicit  submission  lollie  see  of  Kome,  and 
persecuted  the  ancient  Biiirisii  Ciiuucli  (which  see), 
for  resolutely  maintaining  its  complete  independence 
of  the  Pope.  The  invasion  of  England  by  'Williain  of 
Normandy  in  A.  i).  lOGG,  was  not  likely  to  inakeanv 
material  change  in  the  relations  of  the  English  clnircli 
to  Rome,  as  the  Norman  monks  thcnisclveii  had 
been  accustomed,  in  their  own  country,  to  own  (lie 
supreme  authority  and  infallibility  of  the  Roman 
bishop.  No  sooner,  however,  did  Williain  scat  him- 
self on  the  English  ilnone  than  he  commenced  a 
contest  with  the  papacy  wliich  lasted  till  the  Refor- 
mation. At  the  instigation  of  the  Roman  pontill'. 
the  English  bishops  were  deprived  of  tlieir  sees,  and 
their  places  were  occupied  with  successoi-s  imported 
from  Normandy.  Having  tilled  their  dioceses  with 
bisliops  of  liis  own  nomination,  William  look  upon 
himself  the  authority  which  tlie  Pope  had  hithcrlo 
claimed, — that  of  nominating  directly  to  all  vacant 
ecclesiastical  offices, — required  all  the  14-iests  to  swear 
obedience  to  him,  and  demanded  that  all  the  decrees 
of  synods  should  be  countersigned  by  himself.  This 
was  a  bold  attitude  for  the  Conqueror  to  assume 
when  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  was  occupied  by  the 
haughty  and  unbending  llildebrand.  But  the  Pope 
felt  that  while  all  the  other  nionarclis  in  Europe  ' 
bowed  before  him.  AVilliain  must  not  be  rashly  inter- 
fered with,  and  although  he  made  several  atleinpls 
indirectly  to  assert  his  pontitical  authority  over  the 
English  clergy,  every  elVort  of  the  kind  was  instantly 
repelled.  William  forbade  the  clergy  to  rccogiil/.e 
the  Pope,  or  to  publish  a  single  bull  wliich  issued 
from  Rome  without  the  royal  approbation.  He  was 
resolved  that  the  church,  instead  of  ruling,  should 
serve  the  king.  All  church-lands,  therefore,  lie 
made  liable  to  military  services,  which  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  priests  had  been  exempted  from;  and  in 
many  cases  he  seized  upon  the  sacred  vessels  and 
treasures  of  the  monasteries. 

The  reign  of  a  line  of  Norman  monarchs  led  of 
course  to  a  complete  change  in  the  customs  of  the 
country.  The  French  language  came  extensively 
into  use,  and  the  manners  of  the  people  rapidly  as- 
sumed a  Continental  aspect.  In  no  department, 
however,  was  the  change  more  obviously  a;  parent 
than  in  the  ecclesiastical  architectnrc  of  England. 
Stone  structures  were  everywhere  seen  rising  instead 
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of  tlie  simple  \voo<]f'ii  cluirclies  of  the  Anglo-Saxons; 
and  both  flu-  workmen  and  stone  employed  to  re- 
build St.  Tanl's  Ciuhedral  A.  u.  1187  were  bi-onght 
from  Nnrmandv.  Bnt  the  outward  improvements 
which  William  the  Norman  introduced,  were  of  little 
importance  compared  with  the  spirit  of  independence 
which  w'as  infused  into  the  English  clergy  throuL;h 
his  influence.  K<ir  was  William  Uufus  any  more 
Bubinissive  than  his  fatlior  to  the  Koman  pontitf. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  great  Papal  schism  which 
took  place  during  his  reign,  lie  refused  to  till  np  ec- 
clesiastical benefices  as  they  became  vacant,  making 
use  of  the  revenues  for  his  own  piu'poses.  The 
archbishopric  of  Canterbury  itself  was  thus  left  un- 
tilled  np  for  several  years.  At  length  the  monarch 
changing  his  mind,  appointed  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury .4.  D.  1093,  Anselm,  a  firm  supporter  of  the 
Papal  sec.  The  nonnnation  of  this  remarkable  man 
led  once  more  to  the  entire  subjugation  of  the  Eng- 
lish church  to  the  will  and  authority  of  the  Pope. 
Inmiediately  on  his  arrival  in  England,  Anselm  took 
firm  ground,  resolved  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the 
church  against  what  he  considered  the  unwarranted 
encroachments  of  the  sovereign.  He  commenced  with 
an  open  avowal  of  the  supreme  authority  of  the  then 
reigning  Pope,  Urban  II.,  at  the  s.ame  time  demanding 
the  inmiediate  restitution  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues 
which  AVilliarn  II.  had  seized.  Henry  I.,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne,  yielded  so  far  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  new  primate  of  Canterbury,  but  on  one 
point  the  monarch  was  inexorable — the  right  of  in- 
vestiture. An  appeal  was  made  to  Rome,  and  the 
Pope  decided  in  favour  of  Anselm,  to  the  no  small 
umbrage  of  the  disappointed  monarch.  A  reconci- 
liation, however,  took  place,  through  the  interposi- 
tion of  Adela,  the  sister  of  Henry;  when  the  right 
of  investiture — giving  the  pastoral  staff"  and  ring — 
was  yielded  to  the  chin-ch,  and  that  of  homage  re- 
tained for  the  temporal  lord.  Anselm  had  now  ob- 
tained his  nfniost  desires,  in  so  (iir  as  the  subjection 
of  the  English  church  to  Rome  was  concerned,  and 
he  proceeded  accordingly  to  destroy  every  remnant 
of  independence  for  which  the  clergy  had  been  in- 
debted to  the  two  Williams.  With  this  view  he 
forbade  all  ecclesiastics  to  t.ake  the  feudal  oath,  and 
ordered  them  forthwith  to  put  away  their  wives. 
The  consequence  of  all  this  was,  th.at  in  the  close 
of  the  eleventh  century,  the  clergy  of  England  were 
in  liigli  favour  at  the  court  of  Rome,  and  the  Pope, 
to  show  his  favour  to  Henry,  submitted  to  him  the 
choice  of  a  bishop  of  St.  David's,  and  at  his  request 
nominated  to  the  see  one  of  the  queen's  chaplains. 

Amidst  the  confusion  and  disorder  which  King 
Ste])hen  caused  by  his  attemjits  to  reduce  the  power 
of  the  barons,  the  see  of  Rome  took  advantage  of 
tlie  divided  state  of  the  country  to  seize  upon  sev- 
eral privileges,  especially  the  power  of  deciding  on 
ecclesiastical  causes.  Nor  were  the  clergy  without 
their  own  ambitious  contendings  at  this  time,  for  at 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  a  num- 


ber of  the  more  wealthy  and  powerful  among  tljf 
clergy  sought  to  withdraw  their  benefices  from  Epis- 
copal jurisdiction.  Hut  one  dignitary  of  the  church, 
Thomas  i,  Becket,  surpassed  all  his  brethren  in  arro- 
gance and  ambition.  In  his  ow-n  jierson  he  com- 
bined the  two  characters  of  an  ecclesiastic  and  a 
jjolitician,  of  a  )iriest  and  a  soldier,  chancellor  of 
England  and  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  His  story 
is  soon  told.  We  give  it  in  the  words  of  D'Aubigne  : 
"The  jindges  having  represented  to  Henry  that  din-- 
ing  the  first  eight  years  of  his  reign  a  hundred  mur- 
ders had  been  committed  bv  ecclesiastics,  the  king  in 
llG-l  summoned  a  council  at  Clarendon,  in  which 
certain  regulations  or  constitutions  wei'e  drawn  up, 
with  the  object  of  preventing  the  encroachments  of 
the  hierarchy.  Becket  at  first  refused  to  sign  them, 
but  at  length  consented,  and  then  withdrew  into 
solitary  retirement  to  mourn  ONer  his  fault.  Pope 
Alexander  III.  released  him  from  his  oath ;  and 
then  began  a  fierce  and  long  struggle  between  the 
king  and  the  primate.  Four  knights  of  the  com-t, 
catching  up  a  hasty  expression  of  their  ma.ster's, 
barbarously  murdered  the  archbishop  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar  in  his  own  cathedral  ehiu'ch  (.4.  D.  1170). 
The  people  looked  upon  Becket  as  a  .s.aint :  immense 
crowds  came  to  I'ray  at  his  tomb,  at  which  many 
mirachs  were  worked.  '  Even  from  his  grave,'  said 
Becket's  partisans,  'he  renders  his  testimony  in  be- 
h.alf  of  the  papacy.' 

•'  llcnry  now  passed  from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 
He  entered  Canterbury  barclboted,  and  prostrated 
himself  before  tlie  martyr's  tomb :  the  bishops, 
priests,  and  monks,  to  the  number  of  eighty,  passed 
before  him,  each  bearing  a  scourge,  and  struck  three 
or  five  blows  according  to  their  rank  on  the  naked 
shoulders  of  the  king.  In  former  ages,  so  the  priestly 
fable  ran,  Saint  Peter  had  scourged  an  arehbishop  of 
Canterbury :  now  Rome  in  sober  reality  scourges 
the  back  of  royalty,  and  nothing  can  henceforward 
check  her  victorious  Ciireer.  A  Plantagenet  sur- 
rendered England  to  the  Pope,  and  the  Pujie  gave 
him  authority  to  subdue  Ireland." 

England  was  now  to  a  large  extent  under  the  au- 
thority of  Rome,  and  the  reign  of  King  John  com- 
pleted the  domination.  Innocent  HI.  having  ille- 
gally nominated  an  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  John 
was  imwilliMg  to  acknowledge  the  prelate,  where- 
upon the  Pojie  laid  the  kingdom  under  an  interdict ; 
and  such  ell'ect  did  this  bold  act  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tilT  produce  upon  the  mind  of  the  monarch,  that  he 
laid  his  crown  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope's  legale,  de- 
clared that  he  surrendered  his  kingdom  to  the  papal 
see,  and  made  oath  to  him  as  to  his  lord  paramount. 
These  concessions  to  the  Pope,  and  the  great  im- 
portance which,  during  the  minority  of  Henry  III., 
attached  to  the  Pope's  legate,  gave  to  the  court  of 
Rome  no  small  iiiHnence  in  England.  The  submis- 
sion, however,  of  the  sovereign  to  the  domination  of 
Rome,  was  by  no  means  iniiver.sally  participated  in 
by  tlie  people,  an  association  having  been  formed 
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iiicUirliiig  some  of  the  nobility,  to  oppose  and  expel 
the  foreign  priests  whom  the  Pope  had  instituted  to 
tlie  best  English  benefices.  But  this  popular  move- 
ment was  unavailing,  for  while  Cardinal  Otho  was 
legate  at  Henry's  court,  three  hundred  additional 
Italian  monks  received  benefices  in  England  between 
A.  D.  1236  and  A.  D.  1240.  In  process  of  time  the 
papal  power  and  influence  in  England  gathered 
strength,  but  suddenly  it  received  a  violent  check  by 
the  appearance  of  WicklitTe,  the  morning  star  of  the 
Reformation.  This  excellent  and  intrepid  man,  in 
the  face  of  the  most  bitter  persecution,  set  hiuiself  to 
expose  the  papal  tyranny.  His  followers,  who  were 
called  Lollards,  increased  so  much  in  numbers,  that 
they  amounted  to  nearly  one-half  of  the  population 
of  England.  By  Henry  IV.  they  were  treated  with 
great  severity,  but  the  death  of  their  most  virulent 
enemy,  Thomas  Arundel,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, in  1413,  deprived  the  penal  statutes  of  their 
violence,  and  left  the  Lollards  for  a  time  unmolested. 
It  is  true  that  the  following  year  witnessed  the  exe- 
cution of  Lord  Cobhaui,  who  openly  avowed  the 
opinions  of  those  early  refonners,  but  it  is  well 
known  that  his  death  rested  as  much  on  political  as 
on  religious  grounds. 

In  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  influence 
of  the  papacy  in  England  underwent  a  gradual  dimi- 
nution. This  is  apparent  from  unsuccessful  attempts 
which  on  two  different  occasions  were  made  to  raise 
supplies  from  the  clergy.  Thus  Nicholas  V.  sent  to 
King  Henry  VI.  a  blessed  and  perfumed  rose,  ac- 
companied with  a  request  that  the  ecclesiastics  should 
be  called  upon  to  pay  a  large  sum  into  the  pontifical 
treasiuy,  but  while  the  gift  was  accepted,  the  de- 
mand was  firnil)'  refused.  Again,  in  A.  D.  1463, 
when  Pius  II.  undertook  a  crusade  against  the  infi- 
dels, lie  endea\'onred  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  by 
taxing  the  clergy  of  Europe  in  a  tenth  of  their  reve- 
nues, but  the  result,  in  so  far  as  England  was  con- 
cerned, miserably  disappointed  the  expectations  of 
the  Pope. 

Reformed  principles  had  been  slowly  and  insensi- 
bly making  way  among  tlie  English  people  from 
the  days  of  Wicklifle,  and  independently  altogether 
of  those,  and  they  were  not  a  few  who  had  embraced 
these  principles  from  ccuivictioii,  there  were  midti- 
titndes  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  rapacity,  ig- 
norance, and  religious  indilfercnce  of  the  clergy. 
But  what  more,  perhaps,  than  anything  else,  roused 
the  indignation  of  the  people  against  the  ecclesias- 
tics, was  the  claim  which  they  boldly  maintained,  to 
be  exempt  from  civil  judgment  for  crime.  This 
claim  was  so  far  modified  by  Henry  VI.,  under  whom 
a  statute  was  enacted,  that  the  privilege  should  be 
pleaded  not  at  the  outset,  so  as  to  prevent  arrest- 
ment on  a  criminal  charge,  but  at  the  arrai.ginneut 
after  conviction.  The  change  thus  introduced  oidy 
rendered  the  claim  the  more  obnoxious,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  asserting  it  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  all  the 
greater.     Under  Henry  VII.  it  was  provided,  that  a 


clergyman  con\icted  of  felony  shoidd  be  burned  in 
the  hand ;  and,  in  1513,  a  law  was  passed  which 
both  alarmed  and  enraged  the  ecclesiastics,  benefit  of 
clergy  being  taken  Irom  robbers  and  murderers,  t hough 
an  exemption  was  still  made  for  priests,  deacons, 
and  subdeacoiis.  The  enactment  of  this  law  was  re- 
sisted by  the  bishops,  but  without  eliect,  the  king 
expressing  his  determination  to  keep  the  power  of  the 
churcli  within  due  bounds.  Yet  the  reign  of  Ilenrv 
VII.  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  Vill 
was  a  period  during  which  submission  to  tiic  pen 
tifical  authority  was  as  firm  and  apparently  as  decp- 
ly-rootcd  as  in  any  eoimtry  of  Emope.  The  latter 
sovereign  in  particular  entertained  a  profound  rever- 
ence for  mother  church  aud  her  earthly  head,  while 
he  had  a  warm  regard  for  monastic  learning.  But 
the  same  i>ruiciples  and  events  which  led  to  the  Re- 
formation in  Germany  were  at  work  in  England.  The 
revival  of  learning  and  the  teaching  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  clas.sics  had  introduced  a  more  elevated  style 
of  education  among  the  higher  and  even  the  mid- 
dling classes  of  society.  The  invention  of  the  art 
of  printing  led  to  the  wide  dilVusion  of  the  best  writ- 
ings of  the  ancients.  But  the  circumstance  which 
more  than  any  other  prepared  the  way  for  the  Refor- 
mation among  the  nujre  intelligent  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation, was  the  translation  of  the  Bible  by  Wickliffe 
into  the  English  language.  A  lapse  of  several  centu- 
ries had  intervened  since  the  pirodiiction  of  the  last 
Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  Script  urc.»,  ami  the  appear- 
ance, therefore,  in  A.  n.  1380,  of  a  version  of  the  Bible 
in  the  ordinary  English  of  the  time,  was  hailed  as  an 
event  of  the  greatest  interest  and  ijuportancc.  This 
translation  was  completed  before  the  invention  of 
printing,  and  for  a  time  nuuuiscri])t  copies  of  it  were  so 
rare  that,  in  A.  n.  1429,  one  of  Wickliti'e's  Testaments 
could  not  be  procured  uiuier  £40  of  our  luesent 
money.  Yet  so  violent  was  the  opposition  of  both  the 
clergy  and  the  laity  to  the  ajipearancc  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  in  the  vernacular  language,  that  in  a.d. 
1390,  a  bill  was  actually  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Lords  for  the  suppression  of  Wieklille's  Bible,  and  the 
measure  was  rejected  only  througli  the  influence  of 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster.  In  A.D.  1408,  in  a  convo- 
eati(ui  at  Oxford,  this  version  of  the  Scriptures  was 
operdv  eondennied,  and  an  order  issued  that  no 
translation  of  the  Bible  shoidd  be  made  in  future. 
All  attempts,  however,  to  check  the  circulation  of 
God's  word  among  the  people  of  England  were  in- 
effectual. It  was  rapidly  aud  extensively  ditluRed, 
and  in  consequence  the  community  of  England  was 
prepared  to  hail  the  Reformation,  wliich  by  God's 
providence  was  about  to  be  introduced.  One  of  the 
warmest  supporters  of  reformed  principles  was  Anne 
of  Bohemia,  the  youthful  spouse  of  Richard  II. 
Having  imbibed  in  the  land  of  Huss  the  principle* 
of  a  i)ure  Bible  Christianity,  she  brought  wiili  her  to 
the  shores  of  I'lriiain  a  determined  attachment  to  tlie 
Word  of  God,  and  a  holy  delight  in  those  who  ad- 
hered to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.     Aided  and  en- 
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couraged,  accordingly,  by  the  Queen-motlier,  Joan, 
slie  tlirew  tlic  shield  of  her  iiowerful  protection  over 
Wicklifle  and  the  Lollard?.  The  advantage  of  such 
patronage  was  soon  felt.  The  truth  made  silent  and 
rapid  progress  among  all  classes  of  the  people ;  the 
hand  of  the  ])ersecutor  was  stayed;  and  the  influ- 
ence of  Anne's  high  example,  in  studying  the  Word 
of  God  with  a  prayerful  desire  to  learn  the  truth, 
speedily  diffused  itself  far  ami  wide  to  the  no  small 
annoyance  and  chagrin  of  the  ghostly  emissaries  of 
Rome.  Tills  pious  queen  had  never  formally  sepa- 
rated herself  from  the  Koniish  Church.  15ut  though 
reniahiing  nominally  within  its  pale,  she  made  no 
secret  of  her  reuimciation  of  all  that  was  supersti- 
tious and  erroneous  in  its  tenets.  Ilers  was  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Bible,  and  hence,  though  outwardly  a 
Papist,  she  was  in  reality  and  at  heart  a  warm  ad- 
herent of  tlie  doctrines  of  Wicklilfe.  While  that 
reformer  lived,  indeed,  lie  was  indebted  for  protec- 
tion from  the  violence  of  his  enemies  to  the  exer- 
tions in  his  behalf  of  Anne  and  her  mother-in-law, 
assisted  by  John  of  Gaunt.  Duke  of  Lancaster,  who 
has  been  sometimes  styled  "  the  political  father  of 
the  Lollards."  Anne  survived  Wicklifle  several 
years ;  and  although,  in  the  inscrutable  providence 
of  God,  she  was  cut  off  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
seven,  she  had  done  much  diu-ing  the  twelve  years  of 
her  married  life  to  promote  the  cause  of  truth  and 
righteousness,  Richard  was  prevented  from  perse- 
cuting the  Lollards  as  long  as  she  lived,  and  even 
after  her  death,  though  he  unliappily  yielded  so  far 
to  the  influence  of  the  clergy  as  to  persecute  in  va- 
rious forms,  not  a  single  Lollard  was  put  to  death 
during  liis  reigu. 

Henry  VIIL,  during  the  first  nineteen  years  of  his 
reign,  was  one  of  the  most  faithful  and  devoted  sons 
of  the  Romish  church ;  and  so  bigoted  an  adiierent 
of  tlie  Papacy  was  this  wicked  monarch,  that  while 
Reformation  principles  were  held  by  many  of  his 
subjects,  there  seemed  to  be  not  the  remotest  proba- 
bility that  they  would  ever  be  embraced  by  the 
sovereign.  But  unexpectedly  a  series  of  events  oc- 
curred, which  separated  England  at  once  and  for 
ever  from  the  domination  of  the  Papal  power.  The 
circumstances  were  briefly  these.  The  licentious 
monarch  who  at  that  time  occupied  the  throne  of 
England,  attracted  by  the  charms  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
was  anxious  to  obtain  her  as  his  wife.  Being  al- 
ready married  to  Catharine  of  Arragou,  it  was  im- 
possible that  his  wishes  could  be  gratified  without  a 
divorce  from  his  present  queen.  To  effect  this,  ac- 
cordingly, he  demanded  the  .sanction  of  the  Pojie, 
which,  however,  in  the  face  of  repeated  and  urgent 
entreaties,  was  sternly  refused.  Finding  that  his 
Holiness  was  inexorable,  the  liaughty  monarch, 
rather  than  be  disappointed  of  his  object,  thicw  off 
the  yoke  of  Rome,  claiming  for  himself  within  his 
own  dominions  iliat  ecclesiastical  supremacy  which 
had  been  up  to  that  period  the  admitted  prerogative 
of  the  Pope.     Thus,  by  the  instrumentality  of  the 


evil  passions  of  a  wicked  jirince,  did  the  Almighty 
Disposer  of  events  rescue  England  from  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Papal  power — thus  af.onling  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  inqiortant  Bible  truth,  that  Jeho- 
vah "  maketh  the  wrath  of  man,"  or  even  human 
wickedness  of  any  kind,  •■  to  praise  him,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  that  wrath,"  or  wickedness,  '-he  doth 
restrain."  As  might  have  been  expected,  I'opish 
writers  have  attempted  to  disparage  the  English 
Rel'onnatiou  as  having  had  its  origin  in  so  unworthy 
a  sonrce.  The  occasion  of  an  action,  however,  does 
not  necessarily  stamp  its  real  character.  The  evil 
passions  of  men  led  to  the  crucifixion  of  our  blessed 
Redeemer,  and  were  thus  the  unintentional  occasion 
of  the  most  glorious  event  of  which  our  world  has 
ever  been  the  tlieatre — the  redemption  of  the  human 
family.  On  the  .same  principle.  Henry,  though  bent 
only  on  evil,  was  unintentionally  made  the  instru- 
ment of  carrying  out  that  blessed  Reformation  from 
Popery  which  is  the  glory  of  England.  Before  that 
period  multitudes  had  renounced  the  errors  and 
idolatry  of  Romanism,  but  it  was  then  that  the  na- 
tion in  its  national  capacity  was  dissevered  from  iuid 
rendered  wholly  independent  of  the  Romish  See. 

Meanwhile  attempts  had  been  made  to  limit  the 
power  of  the  clergy,  and  the  bishops  especially  liad 
been  censured  in  the  House  of  Commons.  -Vn  act 
was  also  pa.ssed  to  limit  the  clerical  fees  on  probates 
of  wills,  which  had  been  increased  by  Wolsey,  and 
heavily  complained  of.  In  a.d.  1531,  the  clergy 
were  likewise  adjudged  to  have  incurred  forfeitures 
and  imprisonment  for  having  admitted  that  Wolsey 
possessed  papal  and  legative  jurisdiction ;  and  they 
only  procured  the  king's  mercy  by  submitting  to  a 
tine  of  £100,000.  A  petition  presented  to  Henry  by 
the  convocation  on  this  occasion,  addressed  him  as 
"  Protector  and  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  ami 
Clergy  of  England,"  qualifying  it  by  the  additional 
clause,  ''  so  far  as  is  permitted  by  the  law  of  Cliiist." 
Another  step  towards  the  diminution  of  clerical  power 
and  influence  was  the  taking  away  of  the  Annati:s 
(which  see),  or  first-fruits  of  benefices,  which  had 
been  a  continual  source  of  discord  between  the  Pope 
and  the  countries  which  owned  his  supreme  autho- 
rity. In  A.  D.  163-1,  an  act  was  passed  forbidding 
appeals  to  Rome  from  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  pro- 
tecting the  king's  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn  from 
being  annulled  by  the  Pope.  The  last  act,  iirobably, 
of  Papal  supremacy  in  England  under  Henry  Vlll., 
was  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  when  the  usual 
bulls  were  granted  for  establishing  Craniner  as  areli- 
bisliop  of  Canterbury ;  for  in  the  next  session,  a 
statute  passed  that  bishops  elected  by  their  chapters 
on  a  Royal  reconmiendatiou  should  be  consecrated, 
and  archbishops  receive  the  paTl  without  soliciting 
for  flic  Pope's  interference  in  any  way.  All  dis- 
pen.sations  and  licenses  hitherto  granted  by  the  Pope 
were  transferred  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
The  king  was  formally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
Supreme  Head  of  the  English  Cluirch,  as  had  been 
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two  years  before  admitted  by  the  convocation.  The 
headsliip  of  the  sovereign  was  not,  liowever,  miiver- 
.■iaUy  held,  and  tiiree  priors,  Fisljcr,  bi.shop  ofUochos- 
ter,  and  Sir  Tlionias  More,  were  condemned  and 
execntcd  in  1534  for  denying  it,  tlie  crime  bein;  re- 
gai'ded  as  higli  treason. 

The  next  gruat  step  in  the  Enghsli  Reformation 
was  the  dissohition  of  tlie  religions  honses,  amoinit- 
ing  in  number  to  645,  while  their  possessions  were 
vahied  at  one-hftli  of  the  kingdom.  Being  exempt 
from  episcopal  visitation,  they  had  gradually  become 
perverted,  and  at  different  periods  previous  to  that 
at  which  we  have  an-ived,  several  monasteries  had 
been  suppressed  by  bulls  obtained  from  the  Pope, 
and  their  funds  liad  been  devoted  to  endowing  col- 
leges, tirst  at  Ii>swicli  and  Oxford,  then  at  Cambridge 
and  Eton.  But  now  tliat  Clement  had  issued  his 
decree  from  the  Vatican  that  Henry  must  abandon 
Anne  and  receive  back  Catharine,  the  enraged  mon- 
arch resolved  to  make  an  end  of  the  whole  monas- 
teries of  the  kingdom.  Commissioners  were  imme- 
diately despatched  to  visit  and  examine  all  the  reli- 
gious foundations.  .\n  act  was  passed  in  A.  P.  1536 
giving  to  tlie  crown  all  the  smaller  monasteries, 
amounting  to  276,  and  in  July  15.^9  the  suppression 
was  completed  by  the  famous  act  which  confirmed 
the  seizure  and  surrender  of  abbots,  when  there  fell 
to  the  crown  a  clear  yearly  revenue  of  £101,607. 
Besides  takiiig  possession  of  all  the  monasteries  and 
their  revenues,  Henry  seized  the  rich  shrine  of 
Tliomas  ^  Becket  at  Canterbiuy,  and  his  name  as  a 
saint  was  ordered  to  be  erased  from  the  calendar.  A 
lew  of  the  abbots  were  pensioned  for  life.  Some  of 
the  wealth  thus  obtained  by  the  Crown  was  bestowed 
on  the  universities  in  the  institution  of  colleges  aiul 
professorships ;  and  six  new  bishoprics  were  created. 
The  abbots  of  Colchester,  Reading,  and  Gloucester, 
having  resisted  to  the  last  the  forcible  seizure  of 
their  houses,  were  executed  for  treason. 

.Vmid  these  acts  of  violence,  Henry  seems  to  have 
liad  little  or  no  desire  to  promote  the  cause  of  the 
llefonnation  in  England,  for  at  the  very  time  that 
lie  was  dealing  thus  with  the  Romanists,  the  laws 
against  heretics  were  rigorously  enforced,  and  sev- 
eral Protestants  burned  at  the  stake.  In  A.  n.  1535, 
it  is  true,  he  wrote  to  Gennany  wishing  to  have  a 
conference  with  the  Reformed  divines,  particularly 
Melancthon  and  Bucor,  but  the  reply  which  he  re- 
ceived was,  that  ■■  whilst  he  burned  reformed  preach- 
ers, he  could  not  be  treated  as  a  friend  to  reforma- 
tion." And  even  after  lie  had  suppressed  the  mo- 
nasteries, and  set  up  the  English  Bible  in  churches, 
Henry  was  still  so  miicli  a  Romanist  at  he.art,  that 
ill  A.  D.  15.^9,  at  the  instigation  of  Bi.shop  Gardiner, 
one  of  the  most  bigoted  Papists  that  ever  wore  the 
Episcopal  mitre,  he  procured  the  enactment  of  the 
"Bloody  Statute,"  as  it  has  been  called,  which  con- 
demned to  death  all  who  supported  the  marriage  of 
priests,  and  the  giving  of  the  cup  to  tlie  laity,  and 
all  who  opposed  transnbstantiation,  auricular  confes- 


sion, vows  of  chastity,  and  private  masses.  Undci 
this  statute  many  sull'cred,  both  Romanists  and  Pro 
testants. 

That  Henry,  c\en  to  the  end  of  his  days,  was  a 
devoted  son  of  the  Romish  church,  is  plain  from  the 
fact,  tliat  one  of  the  latest  actions  of  liis  life  was  the 
founding  of  a  convent,  and  by  will  lie  bcqueatlied 
large  sums  to  be  spent  in  saying  masses  for  the  re- 
pose of  his  soul.  Though  Henry  is  often  credited 
with  being  the  author  of  the  English  Reformation, 
that  great  event  had  a  deeper  and  a  holier  source 
than  the  actions  of  a  profligate  libertine.  It  was  ob- 
viously, and  throughout,  the  work  of  God.  For  a 
long  course  of  years  tlie  reformed  doclrincs  liad  been 
diti'using  themselves  widely  among  all  classes  of  the 
community.  The  works  of  the  rct'ormed  divines 
were  eagerly  read.  English  books  were  printed  in 
the  German  or  riemish  iirovinces,  and  no  sooner 
were  they  imported  into  ICngland,  than  they  were 
received  and  read  with  sucli  avidity,  that  in  A.  D. 
1533  an  act  was  passed,  [irohihiting  tlie  purchase  of 
foreign  books.  The  production,  however,  which  met 
with  the  most  eagcracceptance,  was  the  English  Testa- 
ment by  William  Tyndale,  published  at  Antwerp  in 
A  D.  1526.  Several  cojiies  of  this  book  were  pub- 
licly biinied  at  St.  I'aid's  Cross,  and  the  bishop  of 
London  bought  up  the  remainder  of  the  edition  and 
committed  the  whole  to  the  tfames.  Willi  the  sup- 
ply of  funds  which  the  zeal  of  the  bishop  thus  af- 
forded to  him,  Tyndale  published  a  new  and  improved 
edition,  v.hieli  was  also  transmitted  to  England, 
where  it  made  many  converts  to  the  principles  of 
the  Reformation.  The  translator  was  burned  as  a 
heretic  in  A.  n.  1536,  but  he  had  lived  long  enough 
to  advance  mightily  the  good  work  of  God  in  Eng- 
land. The  whole  FJihlc  in  the  English  language, 
translated  by  Miles  Covcrdale,  appeared  in  A.  D.  1535, 
iledicated  to  the  king,  being  the  tirst  edition  of  tlie 
Scriptures  luiblishcd  by  royal  authority.  Henry 
had  before  this  time  professed  to  favour  the  reformed 
party,  and  from  hostility  to  Rome,  railier  tlian  love 
to  the  Bible,  he  had  ordered  a  copy  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  Latin  .and  Knglish  to  be  provided  for  every 
parish  church  in  the  realm,  and  chained  to  a  pillar, 
or  a  desk  in  the  choir,  that  any  man  might  have  ac- 
cess to  it,  and  read  it.  .Another  injunction  to  the 
.sime  effect  appeared  in  A.  D.  1538,  along  with  a 
royal  pennission  to  read  the  Scriptures.  Mr.  Richard 
Thomson,  in  his  Illustrations  of  British  History, 
gives  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  various  steps  taken  with 
the  apiirohation  of  Henry  to  disperse  the  Bible 
throughout  I'.nglaiid.  "  An  impression,"  he  tells  us, 
"of  1,.500  copies  was  printed  hy  Richard  Grafton,  of 
which  every  curate  was  directed  to  ha\e  one,  and 
every  abbey  six.  A  proclamation,  issued  in  ^Liy 
1540,  ordered  this  under  a  iienalty  of  forty  shillings 
a-month ;  and  the  price  of  the  liiblcs  was  fixed  at 
ten  shiUings  unbound,  or  twelve  shillings  well  bound 
and  clasped.  When  lionnar  was  made  bishop  of 
London  in  this  year,  he  set  up  six  Bibles  in  certain 
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convenient  places  in  his  catliedral,  with  an  admo- 
nition totlie  readers,  fastened  on  tlic  pillars  to  which 
the  books  were  chained.  This  admonition  directed, 
that  whosoever  came  to  read,  shoidd  prejiare  himself 
to  be  ediiied  and  made  beiter,  joining  his  readiness 
to  the  king's  injunctions;  that  he  shoidd  bring  with 
him  discretion,  honest  intent,  charity,  reverence,  and 
quiet  behaviour;  that  there  should  no  such  number 
meet  together  as  to  make  a  multitude ;  that  no  ex- 
position be  made  thereuiion  but  wliat  is  declared  in 
the  book  itself;  and,  that  it  be  not  read  with  noise 
in  tiuie  of  divine  service,  nor  any  conlcntiuu  or  dis- 
putation used  at  it. 

"The  most  famous  translation  of  this  [jcriiul,  how- 
ever, was  that  promoted  by  Archbishop  Craumor  in 
1534,  after  flie  Papal  power  was  abolished  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  king's  supremacy  settled  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  It  appeared  in  April  1539,  being 
printed  by  Grafton  and  Whitechurch,  and  called 
'the  Great  Bible;'  but  durhig  the  whole  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  the  friends  of  the  Reformation  were 
actively  engaged  in  improving  and  introduciiig  Eng- 
lish versions  of  the  Scriptures,  which  were  eagerly 
received  by  the  people,  though  they  had  many  difli- 
culties  to  encounter  from  the  inveterate  prejudices  of 
a  strong  Romish  party,  and  the  inconstancy  of  an 
ab.-;olute  sovereign.  The  holy  books  were  generally 
received  with  joy  throughout  the  realm  ;  some  aged 
persons  even  learned  to  read  purposely  to  study  it ; 
and  two  apprentices,  who  had  procured  a  copy,  hid 
it  under  the  straw  of  their  bed,  from  fear  of  their 
master,  who  was  a  rigid  Papist.  The  possession  of 
the  Scriptures,  however,  was  by  no  means  secure; 
since  the  king  declared,  in  his  proclamation,  tliat  his 
allowing  them  in  English  was  not  his  duty,  but  his 
goodness  and  liberality  to  the  people,  of  which  he 
exhorted  them  to  make  no  ill  use.  Tlie  Popish 
clergy,  al<o,  knowing  that  the  reformed  faith  would 
be  most  effectually  promoted  by  this  privilege,  did 
all  in  their  power  to  discredit  the  tran.slations. 
Bishop  Tunstall  affirmed,  in  a  sermon  at  St.  Paul's 
Cross,  that  there  were  2,000  errors  in  Tindall's  ver- 
sion ;  and  Gardiner  made  a  list  of  about  100  words 
in  Coverdale's,  whicli  he  thought  unfit  to  be  trans- 
lated. These,  in  case  of  an  ainhorized  ver-ion,  of 
which  the  clergy  rcluct.antly  admitted  the  expediency, 
he  advised  should  still  be  left  in  Latin.  The  curates, 
also,  were  very  cold  in  promulgating  the  Scriptures, 
and  read  the  king's  ordinances  in  such  a  manner, 
that  few  persons  knew  what  they  uttered.  They 
also  read  the  Bible  carelessly  to  their  parishioners, 
and  bade  them  '  do  as  they  did  in  times  past,  and  live 
as  their  fathers,  the  old  fashion  being  the  best.'  In  a 
liitle  tract, entitled  'The  Supplication  of  thepoorCom- 
mons,'  complaint  was  made  to  the  king,  that  after  his 
ordiM- for  placing  Bibles  in  churches,  many '  would  pluck 
it  cither  into  the  (piire,  or  else  into  some  jiew  where 
pnor  men  durst  not  presume  to  come  :  yea,  there  was 
no  small  number  of  churches  that  h,ad  no  Bible  at  all.' 
At  length,  in  the  parliament  which  met  by  proroga- 


tion January  22,  1542,  the  popish  party  was  most 
prevailing,  and  passed  '  an  act  for  llie  advancement 
of  true  religion,'  &c.,  v.diich  mentioned  the  people 
having  abused  the  liberty  of  reading  the  Scriptures, 
and  then  condemned  Tindall's  translation  as  craftv, 
false,  and  untrue ;  and  ordered  the  copies  of  it  to  be 
suppressed.  The  oilier  versions  not  being  by  him, 
were  allowed  to  be  used,  so  that  all  annotations  were 
defaced  under  penalty  of  forty  shillings.  The  read- 
ing of  the  Bible  was  also  restricted  to  persons  ap- 
pointed, or  those  accustomed  to  teach  ;  and  to  noble- 
men, gentlemen,  and  merchants,  being  householders. 
But  no  women,  except  noblewomen  and  gentlewo- 
men, who  might  read  to  tlieniselves  alone,  and  not 
to  others, — nor  artificers,  ]n-entices,  journeymen, 
.servingmen  of  the  degrees  of  yeomen  and  under, 
husbandmen  and  labourers,  might  read  the  English 
Scriptures  privately  or  openly,  under  penalty  of  a 
month's  imprisonment.  It  is  said,  that  the  repeated 
coniplaints  of  the  ill  use  which  the  people  made  of 
the  .Scriptures,  in  disputing  and  quarrelling  about 
wliat  they  read,  induced  Henry  to  suppress  all  edi- 
tions but  tluat  permitted  by  parliament,  which,  in 
fact,  could  not  be  ascertained." 

Henry  VIII..  at  his  death  in  A.  D.  1547,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Edward  VI.,  during  whose  brief  reign  every 
encouragement  was  given  to  the  ditVusion  of  the 
English  Bible ;  and  the  bishops  were  oi-dered  in 
their  synods  and  visitations  to  examine  the  clergy  as 
to  their  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Though 
the  reign  of  this  pious  and  youthful  monarch  ex- 
tended to  no  more  than  seven  and  a-lialf  years,  such 
was  the  activity  manifested  in  tlie  circulation  ot 
God's  Word  in  the  vernacular  language,  that  there 
were  published  in  this  brief  .space  of  time  no  fewer 
than  eleven  printed  editions  of  the  English  Bible, 
and  six  of  the  New  Testament.  Various  improve- 
ments were  also  introduced  in  the  mode  of  conduct- 
ing Divine  service.  The  Epistle  and  Gospel  of  the 
mass  were  ajipointed  to  be  read  in  English  :  and  it 
was  enjoined  that  on  every  Sunday  and  holiday,  a 
chapter  of  the  New  Testament  in  English  should  be 
read  at  matins,  and  a  chapter  of  the  Old  Testament 
at  vespers.  This  order  was  exchanged  in  A.  i). 
1549  for  the  reading  of  two  lessons  from  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  respectively  immediately  after  the 
Pi-alms  at  morning  and  evening  prayer. 

The  Reformation  was  carried  forward  with  the 
most  encouraging  alacrity  under  Edward  VI.  All 
images  were  ordered  to  be  removed  from  the  churches; 
[irayers  were  appointed  to  be  no  longer  oliered  for 
the  dead;  auricular  confession  and  transubstantia- 
tion  were  declared  to  be  unscriptural ;  and  the  clergy 
were  iiermitted  to  maiTy.  These  important  changes 
in  the  pubhc  creed  and  jnactico  of  the  nation  re- 
ceived the  cordial  assent  of  both  clergy  and  people; 
and  the  refractory  lu-elates,  Gardiner  and  Bonnar, 
were  committed  to  the  Tower.  It  was  thouglit  nc- 
cessarv  that  stejis  should  be  taken  tojirepare  a  series 
of  articles  of  belief  which  might  form  the  creed  ol 
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the  now  Reformed  Chm-cli  of  England.  Accord- 
ingly, in  A.  D.  1549,  the  king  was  empowered  to 
name  a  committee  of  sixteen  bi.sViops  and  clergy- 
men, and  sixteen  laymen,  for  this  important  object ; 
and  in  A.  D.  1552,  a  series  of  articles,  amounting  in 
number  to  forty-two,  were  drawn  up  in  a  convocation 
held  at  London,  and  published  by  authority.  Tliese 
articles,  upon  which  the  Thirty-Xine  articles  now 
in  use  are  founded,  are  said  to  have  been  chierty 
drawn  up  by  Cranmer  and  Ridley  ;  but  in  all  pro- 
bability they  were  the  production  of  a  much  larger 
number  of  bishops  and  divines,  by  wliom  they  were 
carefully  exanjined  and  matured.  (See  Akticles, 
Thirty-Nine.) 

In  no  country  in  Europe  did  the  gi'eat  Reforma- 
tion of  the  sixteenth  century  work  its  way  with  more 
Bteadiness  and  caution  than  in  England.  Both  in 
doctrines  and  ceremonies  the  English  church  under- 
went a  slow  but  efficient  impro-venient  by  the  re- 
moval of  those  corruptions  which  had  gradually 
defiled  and  almost  completely  defaced  the  pure  and 
holy  in.stitution  of  the  Chiistian  church.  At  the 
Instigation  of  Cranmer  a  committee  of  the  convoca- 
tion had  prepared  two  works,  which  were  published 
by  authority  for  the  guidance  of  the  devotions  of  the 
people.  Tlie  first  of  these  books,  which  was  en- 
titled '  The  Godly  and  Pious  Listitution  of  a  Chris- 
tian Man,'  was  published  in  A.  D.  1537;  and  the 
second,  which  was  called  '  A  Doctrine  and  h^rudition 
for  any  Christian  Man,'  was  simply  an  improved  edi- 
tion of  ihe  former,  published  in  1540  and  154.3. 
The.se  works  contained  a  few  of  the  more  important 
religious  forms,  such  as  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ave 
Maria,  and  the  Ten  Commandments.  In  conse- 
quence of  a  petition  from  the  convocation,  Henry 
VIII.  appointed  a  committee  of  the  higher  clergy  to 
reform  the  rituals  and  offices  of  the  church,  and  the 
proceedings  of  this  committee  having  been  carefully 
considered  by  the  convocation,  led  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  various  improvements.  The  pr.ayers  for  pro- 
cessions and  litanies  were  tran.slated  into  Ijiiglish. 
and  brought  into  public  use.  A  short  time  before 
Henry's  death,  the  King's  Primer  was  published, 
containing  the  prayers  from  the  former  books,  the 
hymns  called  Vcnite,  .and  Te  Deuni,  along  with  sev- 
eral collects,  all  in  English. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  the  Litm-gy  was  or- 
dered to  be  performed  in  English.  This  was  a  most 
important  alteration,  as  hitherto  the  whole  ritual 
having  been  compiled  at  Rome,  where  tlie  Latin 
tongue  was  spoken,  consisted  of  a  collection  of  pray- 
ers in  the  L.^tin  language,  with  which  the  English 
people  generally  were  entirely  unacrpiainted.  A 
great  change  was  at  this  time  introduced  into  the 
mode  of  administering  the  communion.  Since  the 
council  of  Constance,  in  A.  D.  1414,  it  had  been  the 
invariable  practice  of  the  Romish  church  to  deny  the 
cup  to  the  laity.  In  A.  v.  1547,  however,  the  English 
convocation  first,  and  afterwards  the  parliament,  de- 
creed, that  all  persons  should  receive  the  sacrament 
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in  both  kinds.  This  change  led  to  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  of  the  clergy  to  prepare  a  uniform 
order  for  the  communion,  according  to  the  rules  of 
Scripture  and  the  use  of  the  primitive  church.  The 
same  committee  was  charged  in  the  following  }-ear 
to  compose  a  new  Ijiturgy,  which  was  prepared  in  a 
few  months,  including  the  new  communion  office. 
The  clerg)-,  to  whom  this  important  task  was  in- 
trusted, were  men  of  note,  both  for  character  and 
learning,  who  were  afterwards  raised  to  distinction 
in  the  church,  and  the  Liturgy  thus  formed  was  ra- 
tified by  the  king  and  parliament.  It  is  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  '  The  First  Book  of  Ed- 
ward VI.' 

The  new  Liturgi,-  was  afterwards  revised  by  Cran- 
mer, aided  liy  two  eminent  reformers,  Martin  Bucer 
and  Peter  Martyr ;  and  the  alterations  then  made, 
chiefly  consisted  in  the  addition  of  the  sentences,  ex- 
hortation, confession,  and  absolution,  with  which  the 
morning  and  evening  services  conmience.  Various 
ceremonies  contained  in  the  former  book  were  omit- 
ted in  this  ;  for  ex.im]>le,  the  use  of  oil  in  baptism  ; 
the  anointing  of  the  sick  ;  priiyers  for  souls  de- 
parted ;  the  order  for  mixing  water  with  the  wine  ; 
and  several  others.  Th.e  habits  of  the  clergy  also 
prescribed  by  the  former  book  were  ordered  to  be 
disused,  and  the  practice  of  kneeling  at  the  sacra- 
ment was  explained  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  behig 
confounded  with  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  wa- 
fer. This  improved  Liturgy,  which  was  again  rati- 
fied by  parliament,  frequently  receives  the  name  of 
'The  Second  Book  of  Edw.nrd  VI.' 

The  premature  death  of  P'duard,  and  the  succes- 
sion of  Mary,  went  far  to  undo  all  that  had  been 
already  done  in  the  work  of  Refonnation.  One  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  new  queen,  on  her  accession  to 
the  throne  in  A.  D.  1.5.53,  was  to  repeal  the  acts  ot 
her  predecessor  ratifying  the  Liturgy,  as  being  in- 
con.=istent  with  the  Romish  ritual,  which  she  was 
resolved  to  restore.  The  work  of  persecution  now 
commenced,  and  many  of  the  chief  supporters  of  re- 
formed principles  were  compelled  to  seek  an  asylum 
on  a  foreign  shore.  At  Geneva  they  published  in 
A.I).  1557  an  English  New  Testament,  the  first  in 
which  the  verses  were  distinguished  by  nimibei's. 

The  unhappy  reign  of  the  bloody  Mary,  as  she  is 
often  termed,  was  soon  at  an  end,  and  Elizabeth,  who 
succeeded  her,  was  as  keen  a  Protestant  as  Mary  had 
been  a  bigoted  Papist.  As  soon  as  she  asceiuled 
the  throne,  a  new  act  was  passed  establishing  the 
queen's  supremacy,  and  repealing  all  tlie  laws  which 
bad  been  passed  hi  the  reign  of  Mary  for  the  restora- 
tion of  popeiy.  The  English  service  was  again 
brought  into  use.  A  commission  of  learned  divines, 
among  whom  was  Matthew  Parker,  afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  was  appointed  to  make  an- 
other revision  of  King  Edward's  l>iturgies,  and  to 
fi-ame  from  them  a  Prayer-Book  for  the  use  of  the 
Church  of  England.  After  cmsiderable  delibera- 
tion, the  Second  Book  of  King  Edward  was  adcpted 
a  P 
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by  tlie  commission,  and  ratitied  by  parliament,  with 
the  addition  of  certain  lessons  to  be  used  oti  every 
Sunday  in  the  year,  a  few  changes  in  the  form  of  the 
Litany,  and  the  addition  of  two  sentences  in  deliver- 
in"  the  sacrament  to  eommnnic-ants.  One  of  the 
alterations  in  the  Litanj-  consisted  in  the  omission 
of  the  words  "  From  the  tyranny  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  and  all  his  detestable  enomiities,"  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  last  deprecatiim  in  both  t!  e 
First  and  Second  Books  of  King  Edward.  To  tlie 
first  petition  foi  the  queen  were  added  the  words, 
"  Strengthen  in  the  true  worshi|iping  of  thee  in 
righteousness  and  holiness  of  life."  The  two  sen- 
tences, which  were  inserted  at  the  delivery  of  the 
sacrament,  consi.«ted  of  these  words  taken  from  King 
Edward's  First  Book,  but  omitted  in  tlie  Second, 
"  the  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  was 
given  for  thee,"  and  '■  the  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  which  was  shed  for  thee,  preserve  thy  body 
and  soul  to  everlasting  life."  Some  alterations  were 
made  also  in  regard  to  the  chancel  and  proper  place 
for  reading  divine  service.  The  habits  mentioned 
m  the  First  Book,  but  ordered  to  be  disused  in  the 
Second,  were  restored.  Two  prayers  for  the  queen 
and  clergy  were  added  to  the  end  of  the  Litany,  and 
a  note,  which  had  been  inserted  at  the  end  of  tlie  com- 
munion service  explanatory  of  the  sense  in  which 
Christ  was  present  in  the  sacrament,  was  omitted, 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  difference  of  opinion  which 
existed,  the  point  might  be  left  quite  imdetermined. 
The  English  Liturgy  thus  completed,  was  published 
at  first  in  Latin  only,  and  in  A.  D.  1571,  an  Englis!i 
version  appeared  under  the  auspices  of  convocation, 
and  with  some  sliglit  alterations.  The  new  ritual 
was  protected  by  the  '-Act  of  Uniformity  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  and  Service  in  the  Churcli,"  when  a  num- 
ber of  the  clergy,  including  fourteen  bishops,  refused 
to  conform.  This  Liturgy,  however,  was  estab- 
lished for  forty-four  years,  when  various  objections 
were  oflered  to  it  by  the  I'uritans. 

During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  English  Bible 
was  very  extensively  circulated  among  all  classes  of 
the  people.  The  Geneva  Bible,  which  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  queen,  appeared  soon  after  her  acces- 
sion, and  no  fewer  than  thirty  editions  of  it  were 
printed  in  England  within  .^ixty  years — a  fact  which 
strikingly  evinces  the  thirst  for  the  Word  of  God 
which  at  this  time  prevailed  among  the  English  peo- 
ple. The  most  celebrated  version  of  the  Bible,  how- 
ever, which  Elizabeth's  reign  produced,  was  that 
which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of '  The 
Bishop's  Bible,'  having  been  prepared  under  the 
superintendence  of  Parker,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. It  is  said  to  have  been  undertaken  by  com- 
mand of  the  queen  herself,  and  the  most  careful  ar- 
rangements were  made  that  the  work  might  be  as 
complete  as  possible.  The  Scriptures  were  divided 
into  about  fifteen  parts,  which  were  distributed 
among  eight  of  the  English  bishops,  with  a  select 
number  of  learned  laymen.     To  give  unity  to  the 


design,  the  whole  translation  was  executed  under  the 
direction  and  revision  of  the  Archbishop  himself,  to 
whose  laborious  care  and  skill  the  work  owes  much 
of  the  celebrity  winch  it  obtained. 

With  the  Reformation  in  England  revived  the 
practice  of  preaching  discourses  to  the  people  ex- 
]iOsitory  of  the  Bible.  This  ancient  custom,  which 
had  almost  fallen  into  disuse,  began  now  to  be 
adopted  by  the  most  eminent  prelates  of  the  Eng- 
lish church.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  there  was 
only  a  quarterly  sermon,  which  Elizabeth  in  A.  D. 
15.i9  ordered  to  be  exchanged  for  a  regular  monthly 
discourse,  while  James  I.  in  160,S  commanded  the 
clergy  to  deliver  a  sermon  or  homily  every  Sunday. 
Multitudes  of  the  clergy,  however,  were  quite  in- 
com|ieteiit  to  discharge  this  part  of  their  duty,  and  to 
suchan  extent  did  thisdeticiency  prevail  in  the  close  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  that  no  fewer  than  8,000  parishes 
were  occupied  by  nn'nisters  who  were  imfit  to  com- 
pose pulpit  discoiu-ses.  To  remedy  this  defect,  two 
books  of  homilies,  or  short  sermons,  were  prepared  and 
issued,  with  the  injimction  that  one  of  the  sermons 
should  be  read  every  Sunday  and  holiday,  when  no 
sermon  was  preached.  The  first  volume  was  pub- 
lished in  A.  D.  1.547,  and  consists  of  brief  discourses, 
beautifully  blending  the  doctrinal  and  the  iiractical, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Cranmer 
Ridley,  and  Latimer.  The  second  volume,  which  did 
not  apjiear  till  A.  D.  1563,  is  wholly  attributed  to 
Bishop  .Tewel. 

Edward  VI.,  in  his  diary,  laments  that  the  pre- 
judices of  some  of  the  bishoiis  prevented  him  from 
carrying  out  to  the  utmost  of  his  wishes  a  reform  in 
the  outward  ceremonies  of  the  church.  The  Protes- 
tants of  England  were  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
the  limited  extent  to  which  Luther  went  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  ritual,  and  although  they  were 
scarcelv  prepared  to  go  so  far  as  Calvin,  they  were 
still  earnestly  desirous  that  some  of  the  more  obnox- 
ious rites  and  practices  which  Luther  tolerated, 
should  be  removed  from  the  reformed  Church  of 
England.  This  was  particularly  the  case  with 
priestly  vestments,  tapers,  the  Latin  missal,  images, 
crncifixes,  and  the  elevation  of  the  host.  It  is  far 
from  being  improbable,  that  had  the  valuable  life  of 
ICdward  VI.  been  protracted  a  few  years  longer,  tlie 
Church  of  England  would  have  a|)proached  ncjirer 
than  it  does  to  the  tlieory  of  Calvin  in  its  forms, 
doctrine,  and  discijiline.  The  limited  extent  to 
which  the  reform  of  its  ritual  proceeded,  conqiared 
with  the  ritual  of  many  of  the  Protestant  churches 
on  the  Continent,  gave  rise  to  the  dissenters  calleil 
Puritans,  and  to  that  separation  from  the  church  of 
a  large  body  of  conscientious  Protestants,  which  has 
CJjntiiiued  ilown  to  the  present  day. 

Though  Queen  Elizabeth  outwardly  favoured  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation,  and  even  jierseculed  in 
some  cases  the  adherents  of  Popery,  she  was  person- 
ally inclined  to  some  of  the  tenets  of  the  Roman 
Church,  and  some  of  the  gorgeous  ceremonies  of  its 
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rituid.  She  is  sjiiil  to  have  iise<l  prayers  to  the  Vir- 
gin, aiid  to  have  retained  tor  a  long  time  in  her  own 
private  chapel  tlie  criieilix,  and  lighted  tapers,  even 
when  these  were  ordered  to  be  removed  from  all 
other  churches  througliout  the  kingdom.  And  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  during  her  whole  reign,  the 
act  which  had  been  parsed  by  Mary  against  the  inar 
riages  of  the  clergv  continued  mu'epealed,  and  it  was 
not  until  A.  n.  1003,  under  James  I.,  that  the  repeal 
of  this  statute  took  place,  thus  enabling  ecclesiastics 
to  marry  without  license,  or  any  restriction  whatever. 
But  notwithstanding  Elizabeth's  secret  attachment 
to  some  part.s  of  the  Romish  ritual,  she  h.id  given 
sufficient  encouragement  to  the  reformed  cause  to 
incur  the  wrath  of  the  Pope,  and  in  A.  n.  1569  she 
was  visited  with  a  sentence  of  excommunication,  fol- 
lowed up  by  a  bull  depo.sing  her  from  her  throne, 
absolving  her  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and 
threatening  them  with  a  curse  if  tliey  ventured 
to  obey  her.  This  assault  on  the  part  of  Rome 
severed  the  last  link  which  bound  the  queen  to  the 
Fallacy. 

Elizabeth  now  found  herself  engaged  in  a  twofold 
contest,  with  the  Romanists  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Puritans  on  the  other.  She  declared  her  deter- 
mination to  uphold  the  reformed  Church  of  England, 
of  which  she  was  by  law  the  supreme  earthly  head. 
Subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  was  made 
imperative.  Both  the  Papists  and  the  Puritans, 
wlio  had  outwardly  conformed  to  the  church  during 
the  twelve  first  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  now  aban- 
doned their  parish  churches,  and  formally  se|iarated 
i  from  the  establishment.  Meanwhile,  both  in  the 
I  Church  and  the  Parliament,  there  was  a  party  of 
I  tolerable  strength  aTid  intluence  wlio  sought  to  re- 
move the  grounds  of  dissent,  by  proposing  exten-ive 
alterations  in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  tlie  church; 
but  the  queen  was  inexorable,  and  by  acts  of  cruelty 
and  intolerance  disgraceful  to  her  character  and  reign, 
she  strove  to  silence  the  scruples  and  suppress  the 
objections  of  a  large  and  respectable  body  of  her 
subjects.  Nor  was  Elizabeth  less  lenient  towards 
her  former  friends  the  Romanists.  Against  them,  as 
well  as  against  the  Puritans,  she  put  forth  the  strong 
arm  of  violence,  persecuting  them  in  many  different 
ways.  The  universities  were  shut  against  them,  and 
all  means  of  educatmg  their  priests  in  England  were 
taken  out  of  their  hands.  In  consequence  of  these 
harsh,  intolerant  measures,  the  first  Popish  college 
was  established  at  Douay  in  A.  D.  1568,  which  was 
ten  vears  after  removed  to  Rheims.  Another  college 
was  also  founded  at  Rome  by  Gregory  XIII.,  for  the 
education  and  training  of  English  priests.  Several 
passed  from  these  foreign  seminaries  to  propagate 
the  Romish  faith  in  England,  but  it  was  declared 
treason  to  harbour  them.  One  act  was  passed  after 
another,  bearing  with  the  utmost  cruelty  ujion  the 
adherents  of  the  Romish  church,  and  they  were  even 
prohibited  from  proceeding  on  any  pretence  what- 
ever to  the  distance  of  five  miles  from  their  ordhiary 


residence,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  their  goods,  and  the 
profits  of  their  lands  for  life. 

The  accession  of  James  I.  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, on  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  seemed  to  hold  out 
prospects  more  favourable  to  the  Puritans,  though 
not  to  the  Papists.  Having  been  reared  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  it 
was  surely  to  be  expected  that  his  sympathies  would 
be  with  the  Puritan.s  rather  than  the  Prelatists ;  but 
no  sooner  did  he  find  himself  securely  seated  on  the 
English  throne,  than  he  straightway  declared  himself 
favourable  to  an  Episcopal  church,  asserting  his  con- 
viction, that  "  where  there  was  no  bisliop,  there 
would  shortly  be  no  king."  But,  notwithstanding 
this  rapid  abandonment  of  his  former  sentiments, 
the  new  monarch  yielded  so  far  to  a  petition  pre- 
sented by  tlie  Dissenters  in  A.  n.  1G03,  that  he  re- 
formed some  of  the  abuses  of  which  they  complained, 
ordered  a  revisal  and  improvement  of  the  Liturgy, 
and  procured  an  admirable  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures into  the  English  tongue,  which  continues  to 
hold  its  place  as  the  only  authorized  version  of  the 
Bible  down  to  the  present  day.  Tlie  alterations  made 
in  the  English  Liturgy  at  the  Hampton  Court  Confer- 
ence, which  was  called  by  James,  were  few  and  unim- 
portant, consisting  chiefly  of  the  addition  of  a  petition 
in  the  Litany,  and  a  Collect  in  the  Morning  and  Even- 
ing Prayer,  on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Family,  with  the 
Forms  of  Thanksgivings  on  several  occasions.  These 
changes  were  published  by  the  king's  authority,  and 
universally  adopted,  though  they  were  never  ratified 
by  Parliament.  No  particular  alterations  were  made 
in  the  English  Liturgy,  either  diu'ing  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  or  during  the  Commonwealth,  but  on  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.,  the  Presbyterian  clergy 
were  urgent  with  the  king  to  call  a  conference  on 
the  subject.  This  was  accordingly  done,  but  to  no 
efl'ect,  except  that  some  alterations  were  proposed  by 
the  Episcopal  divines,  which  were  soon  after  recon- 
sidered and  agreed  to  by  the  whole  clergy  in  convo- 
cation. The  principal  of  these  were  the  adoption  of 
more  appropriate  lessons  for  certain  days  ;  the  sepa- 
ration of  occasional  prayers  from  the  Litany  ;  alter- 
ations in  the  Collects,  the  Epistles  and  Gospels, 
which  were  now  taken  from  the  new  version  of  the 
Scriptures ;  and  additions  of  the  Offices  lor  Adult 
Baptism,  the  Sea,  the  King's  Martyrdom,  and  the 
Restoration.  Several  other  trifling  changes  were 
made,  and  the  Preface  was  composed  by  Dr.  San- 
derson, bishop  of  Lincoln.  The  Common  Prayer 
Book,  in  its  revised  form,  was  subscribed  by  the 
whole  clergy  in  convocation  on  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber 1061,  and  in  March  following  it  was  formally 
ratified  by  the  English  Parliament.  The  only  addi- 
tion which  has  subsequently  been  made  to  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  is  the  Form  of  Prayer  and 
Thanksgiving  used  on  the  anniversary  of  tlie  Sov- 
ereign's accession  to  the  Throne.  The  office  now 
in  use  is  that  which  was  prepared  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Queen  Anne  in  1702,  and  which  was  part- 
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ly  new,  and  partlv  comnused  of  tliat  prepared  for 
James  II. 

In  the  reiirn  of  James  T.  Imlli  the  Puritans  and  t]io 
Roman  Catliolics  wc-re  treated  with  gre.at  .severity, 
many  of  tlie  former  beintr  compelled  to  leave  the 
coimtrv  for  Holland,  wlioiice  considerable  numbers  of 
them  afterwards  emigrated  to  America.  Under  this 
mon.arch  the  doctrines  afterwards  taught  by  Armi- 
nius  in  Holland  began  to  be  embraced  and  promul- 
gated by  a  consider.able  number  of  the  Episcopalian 
clergy  in  England.  Tims  not  only  was  the  English 
church  assailed  by  Puritans  and  Romanists  from 
without,  but  she  contained  within  lier  ovn\  pale  two 
parties  differing  widely  from  one  another  in  their 
doctrinal  sentiments,  the  one  party  holding  Armi- 
nian,  and  the  other  Calvinistic  principles.  These 
internal  dissensions  were  carried  on  with  great  acri- 
mony, and  the  debated  points  were  .at  length  publicly 
discussed  in  two  conferences  of  tlie  clergy  held  in 
A.  D.  1625.  Charles  I.  was  keenly  opposed  to  the 
Puritans  both  within  .and  without  the  church,  and 
the  high-handed  policy  of  L.aud,  .'Vrehbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, led  to  the  haws  of  uniformity  being  enforced 
against  the  Dissenters.  This  prelate  w,as  with  good 
reason  suspected  of  intending  to  introduce  the  Ro- 
mish religion  again  into  England.  Both  the  people 
and  the  parli.ament  were  soon  .aroused  to  a  sense  of 
the  danger  to  which  the  country  was  exposed  from 
an  arbitrary  monarch  and  a  semi-po|iish  jirimate. 
Steps  were  taken  in  A.  D.  1640  to  clieck  tlic  innova- 
tions of  Land,  and  the  severities  by  which  they  were 
supported.  The  right  of  the  bi.shops  to  sit  in  parlia- 
ment now  began  to  be  openly  discussed,  and  numer- 
ous petitions  were  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  praying  for  the  abolition  of  the  Episcopal  ; 
form  of  church  government.  j 

The  Puritan  p.arty  liiid  now  obtained  an  ascen-  ' 
dcTicy  in  the  country,  and  the  Commons,  yielding  to 
the  popular  wishes,  passed  .an  act  declaring  that  no 
bishop  should  liave  a  vote  in  parliament,  judicial 
power  in  the  .star-chamber,  or  bear  any  authority 
whatever  in  temporal  matters.  Under  the  same  in- 
fluence a  bill  was  brought  into  parliament  for  .abol- 
ishing the  practice  of  making  the  sign  of  the  cross 
in  baptism,  of  wearing  the  surplice  in  divine  service, 
and  bowing  at  tlie  name  of  .Jesus.  The  rails  about 
the  commimion  tables  were  ordered  to  be  remoxed, 
and  the  parliamentary  soldiers,  in  their  zeal  against 
Episcopacy,  committed  the  most  outrageous  acts  of 
spoliation  upon  the  churches  and  catliedrals,  break- 
ing the  organs,  deliling  the  fonts,  tearing  in  pieces 
the  Bibles  and  Priiycr- Books.  X  bold  attempt  w.as 
now  nuide  to  est.ablish  Pix'.sbytery  on  the  ruins  of 
Episcopacy.  In  the  Westminster  Assembly  which 
met  in  A.  i).  164.'3,  the  Presbyterians  formed  a  de- 
cided majority,  but  the  bold  st.aud  which  a  small  but 
able  and  learned  knot  of  Independents  made,  pre- 
vented any  efl'ective  steps  being  taken  to  convert  the 
Encdieh  church  from  an  Episcopalian  into  a  Pres- 
byterian body. 


The  ecclesiastical  c-stabli-shment  of  England  sunk 
every  day  during  the  Connnonwealth  in  judilic  esti- 
mation. In  A.  n.  1644,  Christmas  day  was  ordered 
to  be  observed  as  a  fast  instead  of  a  festivjil.  The 
Liturgy  w.as  forbidden  to  be  used  iu  public ;  and  the 
Iiarish-churches  were  occupied  chieHy  by  Presbyte- 
rians or  Independents.  To  such  an  extent  were 
matters  carried  by  Cromwell,  that  he  issued  a  pro- 
clam.ation  prohibiting  any  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England  from  preadiing,  administering  tlie  sacra- 
ments, or  teaching  schools,  on  pain  of  imprisonment 
or  exile.  The  Liturgy  was  still  read  only  in  a  few 
private  families,  and  the  establi.shed  clergy  were  now 
.almost  wholly  silenced,  the  religious  world  of  Eng- 
land being  divided  between  Indejiendency  and  Pres- 
bytery. 

The  restoration  of  Cb.arles  II.,  liowever,  brought 
back  matters  to  their  former  state.  The  Liturgy- 
was  restored  in  A.  D.  1660,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  passed,  by  which  all  who 
refused  to  observe  the  rites  and  subscribe  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  were  excbuled 
from  its  communion,  .and  if  ecclesiastics,  they  were 
deprived  of  their  offices.  This  act  came  into  oper- 
ation on  the  24th  August  1662,  when  about  2,000 
conscientious  ministers  were  thrust  from  their  bene- 
fices, being  un<ab!e  to  eonfonn.  The  de.ath  of 
Charles  II.  and  the  succession  of  James  II.  ex- 
cited at  first  some  hopes  of  >an  improvement  in  the 
position  of  the  Non-conformists,  as  the  crafty  prince 
commenced  his  reign  by  a  declaration,  allowing 
liberty  of  conscience  to  all  his  subjects,  suspend- 
ing .and  dispensing  with  the  penal  l.aws  and  tests, 
and  even  with  the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  allegiance. 
This  apparent  liber.ality  to  the  Dissenters  w.as  coup- 
led with  the  most  discouraging  treatment  of  the 
Church  of  England,  an  ecclesia.stical  commission  hav- 
ing been  issued  by  which  seven  persons  were  in- 
vested with  a  full  and  unlimited  power  over  the  whole 
establishment.  Beneath  .all  these  movements  of  the 
king  lay  a  secret  design  of  restoring  Popery  to  the 
place  which  it  had  formerly  held  in  England  as  the 
established  religion  of  the  countiy.  This  fondly 
cherished  purpose,  instead  of  being  .accomplished, 
led  to  th.at  strong  rcvuhion  of  feeling  which  .acconi 
plislied  the  revolution  of  1688,  and  finally  estab- 
lished the  Protest.ant  Reformed  Church  of  England. 
The  reign  of  William  III.  who,  .after  the  expulsion 
of  .James,  was  placed  upon  the  throne,  was  decidedly 
favouriible  to  the  Dissenters,  the  Toleration  Act 
having  been  passed,  which  delivered  the  Protestant 
Non-conformists  of  all  kinds,  excejit  Socinian.s,  from 
the  penal  eli'ects  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  The 
.abolition  of  Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  however,  and 
the  restoration  of  Presbytery  as  the  established  reli- 
gion of  that  country,  excited  some  fe.ar,  groundless 
as  it  proved,  in  the  minds  of  m.any  of  tlie  English 
clergy,  lest  William  might  interfere  with  their 
church.  'I"he  only  rem.arkable  feature,  however,  in 
this  period  of  the  history  of  the  Church  of  England. 
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was  tlie  dispute  whicli  arose  within  tlie  ulmrcli  in 
1G89  between  tlie  Non-Jurors  and  Jurors,  or  Hi,;;h 
Churclimen,  and  LowCliurchmen.  The  Non-Jurinf; 
partly  refused  to  acknowledfre  the  title  of  Wi'li;'.m 
III.  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  mider  the  belief 
that  James  II.,  though  excluded,  was  still  their 
rightful  sovereign.  They  maintained  the  docfi-ine  of 
passive  obedience,  or  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  the 
people,  in  any  circumstances,  to  resist  the  sovereign. 
They  held  tliat  the  hereditary  succession  to  the 
throne  is  of  divine  right,  and  cannot  be  altered  ;  that 
the  church  is  subject  only  to  God ;  that  the  bishops 
deposed  by  William  III.  continued  bishops,  notwith- 
standing this  deposition,  during  the  whole  of  their 
natural  lives,  those  who  were  substituted  in  their 
places  being  usurpers,  rebels  in  the  state,  and  schis- 
matics in  the  church,  as  were  all  wdio  held  connuu- 
nion  with  them  ;  .and  that  this  schism  would  fall  upon 
the  heads  of  those  who  did  not  repent  and  return  to 
the  church. 

Tlio  eighteenth  century  opened  with  bitter  con- 
tentions between  the  High  and  the  Low  Church 
parties,  not  on  points  of  theological  doctrine,  but  on 
points  of  political  and  party  strife.  Both  religion  and 
learning  were  then  at  a  low  ebb  in  the  Church  of 
England,  and  yet  to  this  dark  period  is  due  the  for- 
mation of  two  religious  societies,  ■which  have  been 
instrument.s  of  incalculable  good  from  that  day  down 
to  the  present.  We  refer  to  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge,  which  was  in- 
stituted in  1008,  and  the  Society  for  the  Prop.agation 
of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  parts,  which  received  a 
royal  charter  in  1704.  A  few  years  after,  the  Ban- 
fiOKTAN  CoNTi!OVRi!SY  (which  .see)  arose,  which  is 
chieflv  remarkable  as  having  led  to  the  tinal  dissolu- 
tion of  convocation  in  1717,  in  so  far  as  the  disp.atch 
of  public  business  is  concerned.  Both  houses  meet, 
it  is  true,  regularly  at  the  commencement  of  each 
session  of  parliament,  but  though  the  members  may 
deliberate  and  discuss,  they  have  no  power  to  decide 
a  single  point.  (See  Convocation.)  Of  late  va- 
nous  attempts  have  been  made  by  a  party  in  the 
Church  of  England  to  jirocure  a  revival  of  convoca- 
tion, but  hitherto  without  effect.  It  assembles  by 
royal  writ,  but  the  royal  license  is  withheld,  .and, 
therefore,  it  is  destitute  of  the  powers  of  a  provincial 
synod. 

At  first  the  suppression  of  convocation  w.as  felt  by 
many  of  the  English  clergy  to  be  a  great  hardship, 
but  it  appears,  b\-  withdrawing  them  from  the  harass- 
ing anxieties  of  public  ati'airs,  to  have  led  them  to 
devote  their  time  and  attention  more  exclusively  to 
their  strlctlv  professional  studies  and  pursuits.  There 
was  in  consequence  a  decided  improvement  at  this 
period  in  the  character  of  English  theological  litera- 
ture. It  assumed  a  more  vigorous,  massy  aspect 
than  it  had  done  for  a  long  time  previous.  The 
piety  of  the  Church  of  England  also  received  no 
slight  impulse  from  the  labours  of  ,Tohn  and  Charles 
Wesley,  Whitfield,   and  their  followers.     (See  Me- 


thodists.) These  earnest  men,  with  apostolic  zeal, 
travelled  from  place  to  place,  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  England,  preaching  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  .Icsus.  Admiring  crowds  waited  on  their  niinistry, 
while  many  of  the  parish  churches  were  literallj'  de- 
serted. The  consequence  was,  that  a  spirit  of  bit- 
ter persecution  against  the  Methodists  arose  among 
not  a  few  of  the  English  clergy.  This  active  hos- 
tilit}',  however,  w-as  to  a  gi'cat  extent  limited  to  the 
subordinate  order-  of  the  clergy,  while  the  bishops 
acted  with  greater  caution  and  reserve.  Whitfield 
having  adopted  Calvinistic  opinions,  and  the  Wes- 
leys  being  partial  to  Arminian  tenets,  the  Methodists 
split  into  two  parties,  which  have  formed  separate 
communions  ever  since  under  the  respective  names 
of  Weslqpm  MHliodhts  and  Cahinhtic  Mctliodists. 
Though  the  Church  of  England  had  been  strongly 
Arminian  since  the  Restoration  of  the  Second  Charles, 
they  persecuted  the  Wesleys  and  their  followers  with 
the  bitterest  rancour  and  animosity. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  Clun-ch  of  England  made  little  progress  in  sound 
theological  learin'ng,  or  in  earnest  eftbrts  for  the 
propagation  of  the  truth.  A  spirit  of  coldness  and 
inditi'erence  to  vital  religion  prevailed  extensively 
among  the  clergy,  and  still  more  so  among  the 
laity.  A  large  association  was  formed  at  this  time, 
called,  from  their  jilace  of  meeting,  the  Feathers 
Tarern  Clerf/i/,  which  petitioned  the  Legislature 
for  the  removal  of  the  damnatory  clauses  from  the 
At/irinasian  Creed,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of 
Elizabeth,  which  required  subscription  of  the  Thirty- 
Nine  Articles  from  every  ordained  minister  of  the 
church.  These  lax  views,  though  entertained  by 
a  large  body  of  the  clergy,  and  ado]ited  by  a  few 
members  of  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament,  led 
to  no  such  changes  as  they  desired.  A  keen  war  of 
pamjihlets  ensued  on  the  subject  of  snb.scription  to 
the  Articles,  but  the  Feathers  Tavem  Association 
was  so  overbome  by  the  force  of  jiublic  opinion  that 
it  soon  ceased  to  exi.st,  and  down  to  the  present  day 
the  subscription  ex  amnio  of  the  Thirty-Nine  Arti- 
cles is  imperatively  demanded,  by  the  laws  of  the 
church,  from  every  candidate  for  holy  orders.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  last  century  and  the  first  half 
of  the  present,  the  Church  of  England  has  been  evi- 
dently gi'owing  in  vitality  and  vigour.  Evangelical 
truth  is  more  generally  taught  in  her  pulpits,  and 
though  since  1833  the  Anglo-Catiiolics  (which 
see),  have  been  growing  in  numbers  and  influence, 
never  probably  at  any  time  since  the  Keformation 
has  the  church  had  a  firmer  hold  on  the  afiections  of 
the  English  people.  The  numerous  efficient  institu- 
tions which  have  been  formed  within  her  pale  for 
the  difVu.sion  of  the  Gospel,  strikingly  manifest  the 
living  power  which  animates  her  as  a  great  section 
of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Dissent  is  strong  at  pre- 
sent in  England,  but  the  Church  of  England  has 
an  immeasiu'ably  stronger  influence  over  the  public 
mind  than  all  the  fonns  of  dissent  combined  together 
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I  can  possibly  boast.  Since  tlie  present  centiirv  be- 
gan tlie  f^rcatpst  activity  lias  beon,  from  time  to  time, 
manifested  on  tlie  |iart  of  tlie  cliurcli  in  overtakiiia:, 
as  far  as  ]iossil)lo,  llic  spiritnal  destitntion  wliich  pre- 
vails ibiellv  in  London  and  other  large  towns.  Tn 
this  iiiiportaMt  work  no  fewer  tlian  between  two  and 
three  thuusaiid  additional  churches  have  been  built. 
The  fnnds  for  tliese  nninerons  erections  have  been 
supplied  jiartly  by  private  benefactions,  and  partly 
by  parliamentary  grants. 

The  Cliurch  of  Lngland  though  united  in  adher- 
ence to  one  common  creed,  as  contained  in  the 
Thirty-Nine  Articles,  is  nevertheless  divided  into 
three  different  parties,  commonly  known  by  the  ap- 
pellations of  the  High  Church,  the  Low  Church,  and 
the  Broad  Church.  The  High  Church  party  have 
always  entertained  strong  views  of  the  authority 
of  the  church,  the  apostolical  dignity  of  the  clergy, 
and  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments.  On  these 
points  their  opinions  resemble  those  of  the  Tracta- 
rian  or  Anglo-Catholic  party,  with  whom  accord- 
ingly they  have  become  almost  completely  iden- 
tified. The  Low  Church  again,  or  the  Evangelical 
party,  have  no  such  Romanizing  tendencies,  but 
avow  the  pure  Scriptural  doctrines  of  the  best 
writers  among  the  Reformers.  They  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  views  of  the  Anglo-Catliolics,  and 
though  in  some  instances  tliey  can  scarcely  be  .said 
to  be  thoroughly  Calviidstic  in  their  doctrinal  .senti- 
ments, they  are  far  from  entertaining  the  low  Armi- 
nian  views  which  are  but  too  ]irevalent  among  the 
High  Churchmen.  On  the  contrary,  they  profess 
to  hold  the  doctrine  of  justitication  by  free  grace, 
through  faitli  alone.  The  Broad  Cluirch  party  is  of 
comparatively  recent  date,  having  been  originated  by 
Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby.  It  occupies  a  middle  place 
between  the  High  Church  and  the  Low  Church  par- 
ties, and  is  founded  on  the  principle  that  every  doc- 
trine must  be  subjected  to  the  investigation  of  human 
I'eason.  It  may  be  considered,  therefore,  as  ration- 
alist in  its  views,  though  by  no  means  running  into 
the  extreme  sentiments  promulgated  by  the  Ration- 
alists of  Germany.  Some  of  the  party,  it  is  true, 
are  alleged  to  have  indjibed  views  approaching  to 
Socmianism,  but  thef  are  unwilling  to  acknowledge 
themselves  chargeable  with  so  seri(]us  a  departure 
from  sound  doctrine. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Cluirch  of  England  are  em- 
bodied in  her  Articles  and  Liturgy;  her  mode  of 
worship  is  prescribed  in  her  Book  of  Common 
Prayer;  and  her  discipline  is  regulated  by  the  Can- 
ons of  A.  n.  1G03.  There  are  three  Courts  of  disci- 
pline in  England,  that  of  the  Bishop,  that  of  the 
Archbishop,  and  highest  of  all,  that  of  the  Sovereign, 
which  is  termed  the  Privy  Council,  and  which  hears 
and  finally  decides  all  appeals  from  inferior  ecclesias- 
tical courts. 

There  are  three  orders  of  clergy  in  the  Church  of 
England,  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Dk.^cons  fwhicli 
«ee),  and  besides  these  there  are  several  dignities,  in- 


cluding Archbinliops,  Deans  and  Chapters,  Archdea- 
roiis.  and  Rural  Deans.  All  those  orders  and  digni- 
ties have  certain  territorial  jurisdictions  assigned  to 
them.  The  population  of  the  arclibishopric  of  Can- 
terbury in  IS."")!,  the  vear  when  the  last  census  was 
taken,"  was  12,785,048;  and  that  of  York  .'i.'2K.o.fi87. 
At  the  same  period  the  number  of  rural  deaneries 
was  463.  and  the  number  of  archdeaconries  was  71. 
England  is  divided  into  two  archbishoprics  or  jiro- 
viiices,  Canterbury  and  York,  the  former  including 
twenty-one  bishoprics  or  dioceses,  and  the  latter 
seven.  The  average  population  in  March  1851  of 
each  diocese  of  England  and  Wales  was  645,383, 
which  is  a  higher  average  than  is  to  be  found  in  any 
other  eoimtry  of  Europe.  The  benefices  in  England 
and  Wales  are  11,728.  The  clergy  amount  in  num- 
ber to  about  18,000.  All  the  archbishops,  bishops, 
and  deans,  and  a  considerable  number  of  the  clergy, 
are  appointed  by  the  crown.  Of  the  11,728  bene- 
fices, 1,144  are  in  the  gift  of  the  crown;  1,853  in 
that  of  the  bishops ;  938  in  that  of  cathedral  chap- 
ters and  other  dignitaries ;  770  in  that  of  the  uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  the  colleges 
of  Eton,  Winchester,  Sec. ;  031  in  that  of  the  minis- 
ters of  inotber-churches;  and  the  residue,  amounting 
to  6,092,  in  that  of  private  persons.  By  the  last 
census  tliere  were  14,077  existing  churches,  chapels, 
and  other  buildings  belonging  to  the  church.  There 
are  three  kinds  of  incumbents  in  the  Engli.sh  clnirch  ; 
rectors,  vicars,  and  perpetual  curates.  Rectors  re- 
ceive all  the  tithes  of  the  parish  ;  vicars  and  perjie- 
tual  curates  are  the  delegates  of  the  titlie  impropria- 
tors, and  receive  a  portion  only  of  the  titlies.  These 
a]ipointments  are  for  life.  The  ordinary  curates  are 
appointed  by  the  incumbent  whom  they  assist. 

Tlie  income  of  the  Church  of  England  is  derived 
from  the  following  sources;  lands,  tithes,  chm'ch- 
rates,  pew-rents,  Easter  otl'erings,  and  suriilice  fees, 
that  is,  fees  for  burials,  baiitisms,  &c.  To  increase 
the  stipends  of  incumbents  of  the  smaller  livings,  the 
Governors  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  annually  receive 
the  sum  of  £14,000,  the  produce  of  First-Fruits  and 
Tcntlis  (see  Annatks),  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners apply  to  the  same  object  a  portion  of  tiie 
surplus  proceeds  of  episco]ial  and  capitular  estates. 
The  wlude  revenues  of  the  church  are  supposed  to 
amount  to  not  less  than  £5.000,000  a-year,  distri- 
buted ill  the  most  unequal  manner  among  the  various 
orders  of  clergy,  so  that  while  the  dignitaries  ha\e 
enormous  incomes,  the  hard-working  curates  receive 
often  a  mere  paltry  pittance  seldom  exceeding  £80 
a-year. 

ENIPEIIS,  a  river-god  worshipped  anciently  in 
The.ssaly,  and  another  river-god  of  the  same  name 
was  worshipped  in  Elis. 

ENOCH.     See  Edris. 

ENOLMI,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  priest- 
ess of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  because  she  sat  on  the  tri- 
pod called  Oliiioa. 

ENTHRONISTIC  LETTERS,  letters  anciently 
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addressed  by  Cliristian  bishops  immediately  at'tei' 
tbeii'  iiistabiient  to  foreign  bisliops,  announcing  tlieir 
promotion  to  tlie  episcopal  office,  and  giving  an  ac- 
count of  their  faith  and  orthodoxy,  that  they  miglit 
receive  in  return  letters  of  peace  and  Cln-istian  com- 
munion. If  any  newly  ordained  bishop  failed  to  send 
these  communications,  the  omission  was  regarded  as 
tantamount  to  a  refusal  to  hold  communion  with  tlie 
rest  of  tlie  Christian  world. 

ENTHUONIZATION,  the  form  or  ceremony  of 
conducting  a  newly  ordained  and  consecrated  Bishop 
(which  see),  to  his  chair  or  throne  in  his  cathedral. 
This  practice  is  of  very  ancient  standing,  and  was 
usually  performed  by  the  other  bishops  present,  and 
on  placing  him  in  his  episcopal  chair,  they  all  sa- 
luted him  with  a  holy  kiss.  A  portion  of  Scripture 
was  then  read,  after  whicli  tlie  new  bishop  delivered 
a  discourse,  which,  from  tlie  occasion  on  which  it 
was  spoken,  received  the  name  of  the  Enthronistic 
Sermon. 

ENTHUSIASM,  that  state  of  mind  in  a  religious 
person  in  wliich  the  imagination  is  unduly  heated, 
and  the  passions  outrun  the  understanding.  In 
minds  which  have  been  but  imperfectly  cultivated, 
some  degree  of  enthusiasm  perhaps  generally  accom- 
panies religious  impressions  at  their  commence- 
ment. "  It  is  not  uncommon,  how^evev,"  as  Mr. 
Robert  Hall  judiciously  remarks,  "to  find  those  who, 
at  the  commencement  of  their  religious  course,  have 
betrayed  symptoms  of  enthusiasm,  become  in  the 
i.ssue  the  most  amiable  characters.  With  the  in- 
crease of  knowh'dge,  the  intemperate  ardour  of  tlieir 
zeal  has  subsided  into  a  steady  faitli  and  fervent 
charity,  so  as  to  exemplify  the  promise  of  scripture, 
that  the  '  path  of  the  just' shall  be  'as  the  shining 
light,  which  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect 
day.'  As  the  energy  of  the  religious  principle  is 
exerted  in  overcoming  the  world ;  so  that  variety  of 
action  and  enlarged  experience  which  the  business  of 
life  supplies,  serves  to  correct  its  excesses  and  re- 
strain its  aberrations. 

"  There  are  some  who.  proscribing  the  exercise  of 
the  atTections  entirely  in  religion,  would  reduce 
Christianity  to  a  mere  rule  of  life ;  but  as  such  per- 
sons betray  an  extreme  ignorance  of  human  nature, 
as  well  as  of  the  Scriptures,  I  shall  content  myself 
with  remarking,  that  the  apostles,  had  they  Uved  in 
the  days  of  these  men,  would  have  been  as  little 
exempt  from  their  ridicule  as  any  other  itinerants. 
If  the  supreme  love  of  God,  a  solicitude  to  advance 
his  lionour,  ardent  de.sires  after  happiness,  together 
with  a  comparative  deadness  to  the  present  state, 
be  enthusiasm,  it  is  that  enthusiasm  which  animated 
the  Saviour,  and  breathes  throughout  the  Scrip- 
tures." 

ENTIUJSIASTICS,  a  name  given  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  to  tlie  Vatics  (which  see),  who  pretended  to 
utter  prophecies  by  the  perpetual  influence  of  an  in- 
dwelling demon. 

ENTHUSIASTS,  a  name  given  to  the  sect  of  i lie 


EuCHiTKS  (which  see),  because  tliey  pretended  to 
be  inspired,  and  to  hold  converse  with  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

ENYALIUS,  a  surname  frequently  applied  in 
Homer's  Iliad  to  Ares  (which  see),  the  god  of  war; 
and  the  Spartan  youths  are  said  to  have  sacrificed 
young  dogs  to  Ares  under  this  name.  At  a  later 
period  Enyalius  was  regarded  as  a  separate  god  of 
war,  the  son  of  Ares  and  Eni/o.  The  epithet  Enya- 
lius was  sometimes  applied  also  to  Dionysus  (which 
see.) 

ENYO,  the  goddess  of  war  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  who  accompanied  Ares  or  Mars  when  he 
went  forth  to  battle.  A  statue  of  this  goddess  ac- 
cordingly stood  in  the  tem|)le  of  Ares  at  Atliens. 
Among  the  Romans  the  goddess  of  war  was  called 
Bellona  (which  see). 

EONIANS,  the  followers  of  Eon  d'Etoile,  a  weal- 
thy nobleman  of  Bretagne  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Being  a  person  of  a  highly  excitaljle  temperament, 
and  an  ill  regulated  imagination,  he  happened  one 
day,  on  hearing  the  common  formula  used  among 
the  Romanists  for  exorcising  evil  spirits,  "  Pei-  Eum 
qui  venturiis  est  jiidicare  vivos  et  mortuos"  that  is, 
"By  Him  who  will  come  to  judge  the  (piick  and  the 
dead,"  to  conceive  the  idea,  that,  from  the  similarity 
of  the  word  £!«n  to  his  own  name&w,  he  must  be  the 
per.son  who  is  to  come  tojudge  tlie  quick  and  the  dead. 
Being  of  a  pleasing  address,  and  generally  attractive 
manners,  this  extravagant  enthusiast  drew  great 
crowds  of  people  after  him.  He  travelled  through 
the  coimtry,  causing  so  niucli  excitement  among  the 
people,  that  he  was  arrested  by  the  authorities,  and 
committed  to  prison,  where  he  died.  Even  after 
the  death  of  their  leader,  his  followers  continued  to 
hold  him  in  great  reverence,  and  persisted  in  declar- 
ing that  he  would  come  again,  as  he  had  said,  to  sum- 
mon the  world  to  general  judgment.  A  number  of 
tlie  most  obstinate  of  his  adherents  were  burned  at 
the  stake.  So  great  importance  was  attached  to  the 
reveries  of  this  fanatic,  tliat  he  was  formally  con- 
demned at  the  council  of  Kheims,  A.  D.  1148,  at 
which  Pope  Eugene  III.  presided. 

EONS.     See  tEons. 

EOQUINIANS,  a  sect  which  arose  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  deriving  their  name  from  their  leader, 
Eoquinus,  who  taught  that  Christ  did  not  die  for  the 
wicked  in  any  sense  whatever,  but  only  for  the  faith- 
ful. They  seem  to  have  held  the  Calvinistic  doc- 
trine of  a  particular  atonement. 

EOS,  the  Greek  name  for  the  goddess  Aui;oi;.\ 
(which  see). 

EOSTRE,  an  ancient  Saxon  goddess,  who  was 
worshipped  in  the  spring  about  the  time  of  the  Jew- 
ish passover.  She  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  identical  with  Astarte  (wdiich  see).  From 
the  name  of  this  goddess,  Eostre,  it  has  been  sup- 
])Osed  by  various  writers  that  the  Christian  festival, 
held  in  many  churches  in  honour  of  the  resun'ection 
of  Christ,  has  received  the  name  of  Easter. 
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EPACT,  a  number  wliich  indicates,  in  geiiei'al 
elironologv  and  in  the  tables  for  calculating  Easter, 
the  excess  of  tlie  solar  above  the  lunar  year.  The 
solar  year  consists  in  round  numbers  of  365  days, 
aiul  the  lunar  year  of  354  days,  so  that  there  is  an 
excess  of  11  davs  in  the  solar  above  the  lunar  year. 
This  excess  is  called  the  Epact. 

EPACT^EUS,  a  surname  of  Poseidnn,  and  also 
of  Apollo  (which  seel. 

EPAINE,  a  surname  of  Pi'.itsi:}'iiON'i-:  (which 
see). 

EPAPHUS,  the  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
Egyptian  divinity  Apis  (which  see). 

EPARCH.  an  archbishop  in  the  modern  Greek 
Chukch  (which  see). 

EPARCHY,  a  term  corresponding  in  the  Rlispo- 
Gkeek  Church  (which  see),  to  the  word  dioce.ie 
among  us.  The  number  of  eparchies  in  Russia  is 
discretionary,  and  entirely  at  the  will  of  the  sover- 
eign. They  are  superintended  by  metropolifan.s, 
archbishops,  and  bishops.  The  eparchies  are  gen- 
erally named  after  the  |ilace  where  the  prelate  re- 
sides, and  not  after  the  ]u-ovince.  Catharine  II.,  liy 
an  nkase  of  the  24th  February  1764,  diviilrd  all  the 
eparchies,  as  well  as  the  monasteries  and  nunneries, 
into  three  classes.  In  the  two  first  she  jdacpd  arch- 
bishops and  archimandrites  over  the  monasteries  and 
nunneries,  and  in  the  third  class  bishops  and  hegou- 
meni.  At  present  the  whole  of  Russia  is  divided 
into  thirty-six  eparchies,  which  in  extent  are  nearly 
the  same  with  the  civil  divisions  into  provinces  and 
governments. 

EPEFANOFTSCHIXR.  a  sect  of  dissenters  from 
the  Russian  Greek  church.  It  takes  its  name  from 
a  monk,  who,  in  1724,  by  forged  letters  and  recom- 
mendations, got  himself  ordained  bishop,  and  was  in 
consequence  arrested  by  government,  and  put  in 
])rison,  where  he  died.  Some  persons  hold  liim  to  have 
been  a  legal  bishop,  and,  looking  upon  him  as  a  mar- 
tyr, make  frequent  visits  to  his  tomb  at  Kief.  Tlie 
E])efanofscliins  are  not  numerous,  and  though  thcv 
have  some  iieculiarities.  they  are  nearly  the  same 
with  the  Old  Ceremonialists  or  STAKonn.vUTZl 
(which  see). 

EPHOD,  a  portion  of  ihe  dress  of  tlie  high-priest 
of  the  Hebrews.  It  was  a  vest  wln'ch  was  fastened 
on  the  shoulders,  and  of  ver_v  rich  and  spli'tidid  con- 
struction. The  ejihod  is  thus  described  by  Moses, 
Exod.  xxviii.  C — 12,  "  And  tliey  shall  make  the 
ephod  of  gold,  of  blue,  and  of  purple,  of  scarlet,  and 
finetwined  linen,  with  cunningwork.  It  shall  have  Ihe 
two  shoulder-pieces  thereof  joined  at  the  two  edges 
thereof;  and  so  it  shall  be  joined  together.  .\nd 
the  curious  girdle  of  the  ephod,  which  is  upon  it, 
shall  be  of  the  same,  according  to  the  work  thereof: 
even  of  gold,  of  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and 
tine  twined  linen.  And  thou  shalt  take  two  onvx 
stones,  and  grave  on  ihem  the  names  of  Ihe  children 
of  Israel  :  six  of  their  names  on  one  slotie,  and  the 
other  six  names  of  the  rest  on  tlie  other  stone,  ac- 


cording to  their  birth.  With  the  work  of  an  eiigra 
ver  in  stone,  like  tlie  engravings  of  a  signet,  shalt 
thou  engrave  the  two  .stones  with  tlie  names  of  the 
children  of  Israel :  thou  slialt  make  them  to  be  set 
in  ouches  of  gold.  And  thou  shalt  put  the  two 
stones  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  ephod  for  stones  of 
memorial  unto  the  chiMrcn  of  Israel :  and  Aaron 
shall  bear  their  names  before  the  Lord  upon  his  two 
shoulders  for  a  memorial."  In  this  p.assage,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  the  materials  of  the  ephod  are 
described  rather  than  the  form,  which,  indeed,  it  is 
difficult  precisely  to  ascerlain.  Commentators  have 
generally  agreed  in  considering  it  as  approaching 
to  the  form  of  a  short  double  apron,  having  the 
two  parts  connected  by  two  wide  straps  united  on 
the  shoulders.  The  point  of  union  seems  to  liave 
been  under  the  two  onyx  stones,  where  they  rest- 
ed on  the  shoulders.  Josephiis  calls  the  ephod  a 
short  coat  with  sleeves,  a  description  of  it  which  is 
given  by  no  other  writer.  Jerome  speaks  of  it  as 
resembling  the  Roman  cloak  called  cmncalhi,  but 
without  the  hood.  Calniet  describes  it  as  a  sort  of 
sash.  Biilir  attaches  chief  importance  to  the  shoul- 
der-pieces, which  he  thinks  were  intended  to  denote 
dignity,  authority,  and  command.  To  each  of  the 
shoulder-straps  was  affixed  a  (irecious  stone,  on 
which  were  engraven  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel.  The  two  main  jiieces  of  the  ejihod  hung 
down,  the  one  in  front,  and  tlie  other  behind,  Jose- 
phiis says  to  the  extent  of  a  cubit,  which  would  bring 
their  lower  extremity  nearly  to  the  loins.  It  is  not 
improbable,  however,  tliat  the  hinder  portion  reached 
almost  to  the  feet.  Two  distinct  bands  issuing  from 
the  sides  of  either  the  anterior  or  posterior  portion 
of  the  ephod  formed,  what  is  termed  in  Scripture, 
"  the  curious  girdle  of  the  ephod,"  which  passed 
round  the  body  just  under  the  arms,  so  as  to  bind  it 
closely  round  the  region  of  the  heart.  From  Pro- 
fessor Bush  we  learn,  that  Gussetius,  one  of  the 
ablest  of  the  Hebrew  lexicographers,  is  disposed  to 
give  to  the  whole  ephod  the  form  of  a  belt  or  girdle 
fitting  close  to  the  body. 

As  to  the  materials  of  which  the  ephod  was  made, 
it  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of  brocade  formed  of 
fine  linen,  and  gold  thread  interwoven,  .and  adorned 
with  scarlet,  purple,  and  blue.  Maimonides  professes 
to  give  a  minute  account  of  the  mode  of  its  construc- 
tion. He  says  that  the  workmen  took  one  lliread  of 
pure  gold,  and  joining  it  with  six  threads  of  blue, 
twisted  the  whole  into  one.  He  did  tlie  .<ame  with 
one  thread  of  gold  and  six  of  purple,  and  witli  one 
of  gold  aud  six  of  scarlet,  and  with  one  of  gold  and 
six  of  fine  linen.  Thus  in  twenty-eight  threads 
there  were  four  of  Ihem  of  gold.  This  description 
i«  probablv  incorrect,  as  so  small  a  i|uaiifity  of  gold 
could  scarcely  convey  to  the  eidmd  the  brillijinf  aii- 
]ieaiance  which  it  is  .said  to  have  possessed,  and 
which  lins  led  it  to  be  spoken  of  in  Hev.  i.  13,  ,as  '•  a 
golden  girdle." 

Though  the  ephod  formed  properly  a  ji.irt  of  the 
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dre.is  exclusively  worn  by  the  Hebrew  lugh-priest,  a 
plainer  vestment  of  the  same  kind  came  to  be  worn 
also  by  the  ordinary  priests.  Samuel,  who  was  only  a 
Levite,  seems  to  have  worn  an  ephod,  and  Da\i(l,  wlio 
was  not  even  a  Levite,  had  a  garment  of  this  kind 
when  lie  danced  before  tlie  ark.  We  learn  from 
1  Sam.  xxviii.  6,  that  on  one  occasion  Saul  consulted 
tlie  Lord  by  Urim,  and  therefore  must  have  used  the 
epliod  of  the  liigh-priest ;  and  on  another  occasion, 
1  Sam.  XXX.  7,  David  is  said  to  liave  done  the  ^ame. 
These  latter  instances,  however,  of  Saul  and  1  lavid, 
are  explained  by  some  writers  as  simiily  iinplyiug 
not  that  they  themselves  used  the  ephod,  but  em- 
ployed the  priests  to  use  it. 

On  the  two  precious  stones  of  the  ephod  were 
engraven,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  names 
of  tlie  twelve  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel,  six  on 
the  one  shoulder,  and  six  on  the  otlier.  The  liabbius 
say,  that  the  letters  on  tliese  two  inscriptions  were 
so  equally  divided,  that  Joseph's  name  was  written 
'■Jehoseph,"  in  order  to  make  just  twenty-five  let- 
ters in  each  stone.     See  High-Pi!IKST. 

EPHOD  (Robe  of  the),  a  mantle  of  .sky-blue 
wool,  which  was  worn  by  the  Jewisli  high-priest 
over  the  inner  tunic  or  shirt.  It  was  worn  imme- 
diately under  the  ephod,  and  hence  its  name.  To 
this  part  of  the  high-priest's  gannents  there  is  au 
evident  allusion  in  Rev.  i.  1.3,  where  our  blessed 
Lord  is  said  to  have  been  •'  clothed  with  a  gannent 
down  to  the  feet."  The  robe  of  the  ephod  is  thus 
descrilied  by  Professor  Bush  :  "  It  \\'as  a  long  linen 
gown  of  sky  blue  colour,  reaching  to  the  middle  of 
the  leg.  It  was  all  of  one  piece,  and  so  formed  as 
to  be  put  on,  not  like  other  garments  which  are 
open  ill  front,  but  like  a  surplice,  over  the  head,  hav- 
ing a  hole  ,at  tlie  top  for  the  head  to  pass  through, 
which  was  strongly  hemmed  round  with  a  binding  or 
welt  to  prevent  it  from  rending,  and  with  openings 
or  arm-holes  in  the  sides  in  place  of  sleeves.  Round 
its  lower  border  were  tassels  made  of  blue,  purple, 
and  scarlet,  in  the  form  of  pomegranates,  inter- 
spersed with  small  gold  bells,  in  order  to  make  a 
noise  when  the  high  priest  went  into  or  came  out 
from  the  holy  place.  We  are  not  informed  of  the 
exact  number  of  the  pomegranates  and  bells.  Tlie 
Rabbinical  writers  are  mostly  unanimous  in  sa\ing, 
there  were  seventy-two  in  all,  which  is  doubtless  as 
probable  as  any  other  conjecture  on  the  subject.  It 
will  be  observed,  that  while  the  body  of  the  robe 
was  entirely  of  blue,  this  ornamental  appendage  in 
the  skirts  was  richly  dyed  of  varie;;:ated  hues,  and 
must  have  rendered  the  whole  a  vestment  of  exqui- 
site beauty."  The  Hebrew  name  of  this  robe  is  rnetl, 
which  is  translated  by  the  Septuagiiit,  ''an  under- 
garment reaching  down  to  the  feet." 

EPHODION.    See  Viaticum. 

EPIIOROI  (Gr.  inspectors),  a  name  which  some 
of  the  ancient  Christian  writers  ffive  to  bisliops. 

EPHPHATA  (Gr.  be  opened),  a  ceremony  prac- 
tised in  the  ancient  Christian  church  in  tlie  ease  of 
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catechumens.  It  consisted  in  touching  tlieir  ears, 
and  saying  to  them,  Ephpliata,  Be  opened,  denot- 
ing the  opening  of  the  understanding  to  receive  the 
instructions  of  faith.  St.  Ambrose  derives  this  cus- 
tom from  oiu-  Saviour's  example,  wlien  he  uttered 
Epliphata,  as  he  cured  the  deaf  and  the  blind.  Few 
wiiters  make  any  reference  to  this  practice,  which 
seems  not  to  ha\'e  been  followed  very  extensively  in 
the  church.     See  Catechu-Mkn.s. 

EPICLESEIS.    See  Collect. 

EPICUREANS,  a  sect  of  ancient  Greek  philoso- 
jiliers,  the  disciples  and  adherents  of  Epicurus7  who 
flourished  in  the  fourth  century  before  Christ.  Hav- 
ing studied  the  systems  of  Plato  and  Democritus,  he 
showed  a  decided  preference  for  the  latter;  but 
without  keeping  strictly  to  the  opinions  of  any  other 
school,  he  formed  a  school  of  his  own.  The  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy  is, 
that  happiness  or  complete  enjoyment  is  the  chief 
good  of  man,  towards  which  liis  ellbrts  ought  to 
be  mainly  directed.  The  gratification  of  one's  own 
desire  of  happmess  is,  therefore,  according  to  this 
selfish  system  of  philosophy,  the  grand  end  of  all 
human  action.  There  is  here  uo  abstract  goodness, 
righteousness,  or  truth,  no  motive  which  has  its  cen- 
tral point  anywhere  else  than  in  the  individual  man. 

The  system  of  Epicurus  was  essentially  material- 
istic in  its  character,  strictly  following  up  the  atomic 
hypothesis  of  Democritus.  It  viewed  man  as  con- 
nected with  the  external  world  by  a  series  of  ema- 
nations issuing  from  outward  objects,  and  combining 
with  the  human  organization.  The  sensations  or 
impressions  to  which  the  outward  world  thus  gives 
rise  in  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  are  combined  in 
man  with  a  power  of  generalizing  these  sensations, 
aud  thus  forming  alfctract  notions,  which,  as  aiiiici- 
pations  or  presumptions,  form  the  Ibundation  of  all 
reasoning. 

Epicurus  thus  reached  two  principles,  one  origi- 
nating from  witliout,  and  the  other  from  within  the 
human  being,  and  the  result  of  these  two  principles 
is  the  reason  of  man.  The  great  employment  of 
I'cason  is,  to  secure  pleasure  and  avoid  pain,  and 
thus  to  attain  happiness.  Pleasure  and  happiness 
then  are  identical. 

But  besides  the  metaphysical  and  moral  opinions 
of  Epicurus,  he  taught  also  a  peculiar  system  of 
cosmology.  He  beHeved  with  Democritus  that  in- 
divisible, etenia],  and  indestructible  atoms  are  the 
principles  of  all  things ;  but  he  somewhat  improved 
upon  the  system  of  his  master  as  to  the  motion  of 
these  atoms.  Democritus  taught  that  the  atoms 
moved  in  a  straight  line  in  the  infinite  void.  This 
hypothesis  did  not  appear  to  Epicurus  sufficient  to 
explain  the  mechanical  structure  of  the  universe, 
and  therefore,  he  endowed  them  witli  a  second  mo- 
tion, in  an  oblique  line,  by  which,  being  borne  along 
in  different  directions,  lie  imagined  they  might  give 
rise  to  the  various  plienomena  of  the  universe.  In 
his  view,  not  only  was  the  production  of  material 
3  (J 
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objects  tluis  accounted  for,  but  also  tliat  of  the  soul 
of  man,  wliicli  lie  re;-'anle<l  as  coinposfd  of  matter 
more  relineil  aiui  elliereal  in  its  nature  tlian  tlic  boilv, 
but  C(|ually  subject  witli  it  to  mortality.  A  system 
of  jibilusopliy  so  completely  material  in  if.s  character 
amounted  to  Atheism,  or  the  denial  of  a  creating  and 
superintending  God.  The  whole  movements  of  the 
universe,  both  in  its  origin  and  continued  action, 
were  the  movements  of  an  automaton  or  self-acting 
machine.  Not  that  Epiciu-us  denied  the  existence 
of  the  gods,  but  adhering  still  to  his  materialistic 
views,  he  invested  these  celestial  beings  with  mate- 
rial bodies  like  those  of  men,  but  more  perfect  and 
ethereal  in  their  nature ;  and  the.se  gods,  clothed  in 
human  bodies,  were  represented  as  wrapped  up  in 
their  own  unchanging  felicity,  and  utterly  indifferent 
to  the  affairs  of  sidihinary  mortals.  Thus  did  the 
Atheism  of  Epicurus  deny  both  creating  power  and 
providential  government. 

EPID.\UUIA.     See  Eli-,usixi.\n  Mystifies. 

El'IDOTES,  a  god  worshipped  at  Lacedenion. 
It  was  also  a  surname  of  Zettn  and  some  other  gods. 

ElTGON.VrON,  a  portion  of  the  .sacerdotal  habit, 
used  in  both  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches,  eon- 
sisthig  of  an  appendage  somewhat  resembling  a 
small  maniple,  worn  on  the  right  side  hanging  from 
the  girdle.  It  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to  tlie 
towel  or  napkin  with  which  our  blessed  Lord  girded 
liimself  when  he  washed  the  disciples'  feet.  Others 
regard  it  as  an  allusion  to  the  words,  "  Gird  thy 
sword  upon  thy  tliigli,  0  most  mighty,"  This  piece 
of  dress,  which  has  generally  a  cross  upon  it,  is  used 
in  the  Rouiish  church,  ouly  by  the  Pope.  In  the 
Greek  church  it  is  worn  b\'  all  bishops,  and  consists 
of  a  square  of  brocade,  velvet  or  some  stitf  material,  a 
foot  in  dimension,  with  a  cross  wrought  upon  it,  and 
tassels  lumgiug  from  the  three  lower  corners.  This 
article  of  dress  forms  no  part  of  the  sacerdotal  vest- 
ments worn  in  the  English  cluu-ch. 

El'IhEN/EA,  sacred  games  celebrated  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  in  the  time  of  vintage,  before  the 
press  for  squeezing  the  grapes  was  invented.  They 
contended  with  one  another  iu  treading  the  grapes, 
who  should  soonest  press  out  the  nuist ;  and  in  the 
meantime  they  sung  the  praises  of  Dionysus,  begging 
that  the  mu.it  might  be  sw'eet  and  good. 

lOPIMANICIA,  the  maniples  or  hand-pieces  of 
tlie  priests  of  the  Greek  ehm-ch.  They  are  provided 
with  ejniimiiicia  for  both  arms,  wliereas  the  M.vkiplic 
(which  see)  of  the  Romisli  priesthood  is  worn  on  the 
left  hand  alone.  The  patriarch  wears  both  the  rjii- 
rminicia  at  one  time.  They  are  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  bonds  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

EPIMEDES,  one  of  the  Cui;kti-.s  (which  sec). 

EPIXICION,  a  triumjihal  hymn  used  in  the  com- 
munion service  of  the  ancient  Christian  church.  It 
consisted  of  the  words,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God 
of  Hosts."  It  has  sometimes  been  confnnnded  with 
Ihr  ClllCltUllKAI.  IlvMN  (which  si-e). 

lil'lI'HANV,  a  Christian    festival   instituted  in 


honour  of  the  manifestation  of  Christ  as  the  Me.ssiah 
or  his  consecration  to  the  otfice  of  Messiah  at  his 
baptism  by  John,  and  tlie  beginning  of  his  public 
ministry.  It  is  mentioned  by  Chrysustom  as  an  an- 
cient principal  least  of  the  church  in  Eiustern  Asia, 
and  in  another  jiassage  the  same  writer  calls  it  the 
first  among  the  principal  feasts,  and  the  only  one 
which  had  reference  to  the  appearance  of  Christ 
among  men.  From  the  Eastern,  this  festival  spreaa 
to  the  Western  cliurch,  and  accordingly,  we  lind 
Ammiauus  MarccUinus  relating,  that  in  A.  D.  360 
the  Emperor  Julian,  residing  at  Vienna  in  the  month 
of  .Tanuary,  celebrated  the  feast  of  Ejiiphaiiy  in  the 
Christian  cliurch.  The  Donatists,  who  had  separated 
from  the  dominant  church  at  a  time  when  no  such 
festival  was  known  in  the  West,  refused  to  adojit  it, 
as  being  in  their  view  an  innovation  coming  from  the 
Eastern  church.  Clement  of  .Alexandria  says,  that  the 
Gnostic  sect  of  the  Basilidians  kept  Epiphany  in  his 
time  at  .Alexandria.  Ncandcr  thinks  that  this  festi- 
val iu  all  probability  originated  with  Jewish  Chris- 
ti.m  churches  in  Pale-stine  or  Syria.  At  an  eariy 
period  the  festival  of  Epiph.nny  was  adopied  as  a 
special  season  for  administering  baptism,  in  addition 
to  the  seasons  of  Easter  and  Whitsuntide.  Gregory 
Nazianzen  appears  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
custom  of  baptizing  on  Epiphany.  It  was  also  ob- 
served in  the  churches  of  Jerusalem  and  Africa. 

When  the  Christmas  festival  was  introduced  from 
the  Western  into  the  Eastern  cluux'lies,  many 
churches  in  the  East,  such  as  the  churches  of  Jeru- 
salem and  of  Alexandria,  instead  of  keeping  two 
separate  festivals,  preferred  combining  the  two  into 
one.  A  separation  of  the  two  festivals,  however,  in 
the  Alexaiiilriaii  church  took  place  iu  the  lifih  een- 
tuiy.  The  union  of  Christmas  with  Eiiipihany  was 
attempted  to  be  defended  by  a  reference  to  Luke  iii. 
23,  from  which  passage,  it  was  inferred,  that  the 
baptism  of  Christ  took  place  on  the  very  day  of  his 
nativity.  In  many  of  the  Greek  churches  the  festi- 
val of  Christmas  received  the  name  of  Epiphany  or 
Tlirophnnij.  In  course  of  time  the  Epiplmiuj  came 
to  denote  the  day  on  which  the  wise  men  came  from 
the  East  to  worship  the  infant  Jesus,  that  being  the 
day  on  which  Christ  was  first  specially  manifested 
as  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles.  In  Germany  this 
tWst  is  called  the  day  of  the  holy  three  kings.  Some 
have  alleged  that  it  was  also  observed  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  first  miracle  wrought  by  our  Saviour  in 
Cana  of  Galilee,  and  that  other  miracle  by  which  he 
fed  five  thousand  men  with  five  loaves  and  two  small 
fishes.  It  was  called  often  in  ancient  times,  as 
it  is  still  called  in  the  Greek  church,  the  feast  of 
Lights,  as  having  its  origin  from  the  baptism  ol 
Christ,  "  the  true  Light  that  lighteth  every  man 
that  Cometh  into  the  world."  Chrysostom  .svys, 
that  in  this  solemnity,  in  memory  of  our  Sa- 
viour's bapti.sm,  by  which  he  saneliticd  the  nature 
iif  water,  they  were  accustomed  to  carry  honn 
water  at  midnight  from  the  church,  and  lay  it  up 
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where  it  would  remain  as  fresli  and  iincornipt,  for 
one,  two,  or  three  years,  as  if  it  were  immediately 
drawn  out  of  any  fountain.  By  the  laws  of  Justi- 
nian both  Christmas  and  Epiphany  were  ordered 
to  be  lield  with  great  veneration,  the  courts  of  law 
and  the  tlieatres  being  shut  on  these  days.  Epi- 
phany was  the  time  at  which  notice  w.ns  appointed 
to  be  given  when  Easter,  Lent,  and  all  tlie  moveable 
solemnities  were  to  be  kejit  during  the  ensuing  year. 

Epiphany  or  Twelfth  Day  is  observed  with  pecu- 
liar solemnity  in  tlie  Greek  church.  On  that  day  tlie 
ceremouv  takes  place  whicli  is  termed  tlie  Greater 
Benediction  of  the  Waters.  Dr.  King,  in  his  '  Rites 
and  Ceremonies  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Russia,' 
gives  the  following  description  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  rite  is  celebrated  in  St.  Petersburg : 
'•  On  the  river,  upon  tlie  ice,  a  kind  of  wooden 
church  is  raised,  painted  and  richly  gilt,  and  hung 
roiuid  with  pictures,  especially  of  St.  John  Baptist ; 
this  is  called  tlie  .lordaii,  a  name  u.^ed  to  signify  the 
baptistery  or  font.  The  Jordan  is  surrounded  by  a 
temporary  hedge  of  tlie  boughs  of  fir-trees  ;  and  in 
the  middle  of  it  a  hole  is  cut  through  the  ice  into 
the  water;  a  platform  of  boards,  covered  with  red 
cloth,  is  laid  down  for  the  procession  to  pass  upon, 
also  guarded  with  a  fence  of  fir  boughs.  After  the 
liturgy  is  finished  in  the  chapel  of  the  imperial  pa- 
lace, the  clerks,  the  de.icons,  the  jiriests,  tlie  archi- 
mandrites, and  tlie  bishops,  vested  in  their  richest 
robes,  and  carrying  in  their  hands  lighted  tapers,  the 
censer,  the  Gospel,  and  the  sacred  pictures  and  lian- 
iiers,  proceed  from  the  chapel  to  the  Jordan,  sing- 
ing the  hymns  appointed  for  the  office  ;  followed  by 
the  emperor  and  the  whole  court.  All  the  troops  of 
the  city  are  drawn  up  round  the  place,  the  standards 
of  the  regiments  are  also  planted  upon  it,  and  all  the 
artillery.  The  artillery  and  soldiers  tire  as  soon  as 
the  service  is  finished,  and  then  are  sprinkled  with 
the  .s.inctitied  water.  The  water  is  held  in  such 
estimation  by  the  common  people,  that  they  look  on 
it  as  a  ]ireservative  from,  as  well  as  cure  of,  not  only 
spiritii.al  but  natural  infirmities.  The  aged,  the  sick, 
and  especially  children,  are  brought  in  numbers  lo 
receive  the  benefit  of  these  wafers,  by  drinking 
tb.em,  or  bv  aspersion  or  immersion.  Vast  quan- 
tities are  carried  home  by  them  in  bottles  to  be 
kept  in  their  houses  for  the  use  of  tluir  families  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  year.  It  is  considered  as  having 
great  efficacy  to  dri\'e  away  evil  spirits ;  therefore, 
they  have  a  singular  custom  in  the  evening,  when 
this  service  is  performed  in  the  church,  of  marking 
a  cross  upon  their  window-sliutters  and  doors,  in  order 
to  hinder  those  spirits,  when  chased  from  the  water, 
as  they  are  believed  to  be  by  the  consecration,  from 
entering  into  their  houses." 

The  Mingrelians  observe  the  practice  of  blessing 
the  waters  on  Epiphany,  but  in  a  manner  .somewhat 
different  from  that  which  has  just  been  described. 
Picart  describes  it  thus :  "  A  jiriest  preceded  by  a 
trumpet,    accompanied    by  a    standard-bearer,   the 


officer  who  carries  the  oil,  and  a  calabash  or  bowl, 
in  which  there  are  five  wax-tapers,  made  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  and  another  attendant,  who  carries  the 
sacred  h-e  and  the  frankincense,  repairs  to  tlie 
river  winch  is  nearest  to  him,  and  reads,  upon  the 
bank-side,  some  prayers  adapted  to  tlie  soleinn 
occasion;  after  that,  he  fhuriiies  or  incenses  the 
waters,  pours  oil  hito  them,  and  then  lights  the 
wax-tapers  in  the  calabash  or  bowl,  which  he  sets 
afloat  upon  tlie  surface.  In  the  next  place,  he  puts 
a  cross  and  his  holy-water  stick  into  the  river,  and 
besprinkles  the  assistants,  who  wash  themselves  in 
the  consecrated  waters,  and  carry  away  with  them  a 
greater  or  less  quantity  of  it,  in  proportion  to  their 
zeal  and  ardency  for  devotion." 

Tlie  Copts  also  have  their  Epiphany,  on  which 
the  following  rites  are  practised  as  described  by  an 
old  writer:  "As  soon  as  the  midnight  office  was 
o\er,  which  was  read  at  the  conservatory  of  water, 
wherein  they  were  to  plunge,  the  patriarch  withdrew 
to  the  vestry,  from  whence  he  returned  in  a  short 
time,  dressed  in  all  his  pontifical  vestments,  attended 
by  a  priest  and  a  deacon  with  his  cope  on.  The 
former  officiated  in  his  alb,  and  the  latter  bore  a  steel 
cross.  As  soon  as  they  were  got  to  the  conserva- 
tory, the  patriarch  began  his  benediction  of  the  wa- 
ter, by  reading  several  lessons,  some  in  the  Coptic 
language,  and  others  in  the  Arabic,  out  of  the  Ohl 
and  New  Testament.  Afterwards  lie  thurified  the 
water,  and  stirred  it  several  times  crosswise  with  his 
pastoral-staff.  Tlie  jiriests  who  were  present  re- 
peated the  same  ceremony  after  him.  During  this 
benediction  there  was  a  large  iron  sconce  with  three 
branches,  about  six  feet  high,  and  in  each  of  them  a 
wax-candle  burning.  After  the  benediction  was 
over,  the  congregation  were  allowed  to  plunge  them- 
selves, or  were  plunged  into  tlie  conservatory:  and 
as  the  three  who  could  get  there  first  had  the  hap- 
[jiness  of  being  plunged  by  tlie  patriarch  himself, 
it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  hurry  and  confusion  this 
imaginary  act  of  devotion  must  create,  where  there 
was  no  regard  had  to  common  decency  or  modest 
behaviour.  After  the  men  were  all  plunged  in  this 
holy  water,  they  withdrew  into  the  choir,  and  the 
women  moved  afterwards  with  the  same  irregula- 
rity, to  bear  a  part  in  this  immodest,  religious  ordi- 
nance, which  may  justly  be  compared  to  the  lewd 
and  dissolute  festivals  of  the  Pagans."  Tlie  Arme- 
nians also  observe  the  ceremony  of  blessing  the  wa- 
ters on  Epijihany,  but  in  a  somewhat  diliereiit  man- 
ner :  "  In  the  first  place,  a  large  bason  of  water  is 
placed  at  the  door  of  the  sanctuary,  all  the  clergy 
march  in  procession  out  of  the  vestry,  and  ascending 
the  steps  of  the  sanctuary,  confiniuj  their  proces- 
sion round  the  bason.  The  celebrant,  who  has  said 
mass  just  before,  reads  several  prayers  over  the  wa- 
ter in  the  bason,  dips  his  cross  into  it,  and  afterwards 
makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  the  water  with  it,  and 
at  last  pours  some  chrism  into  it.  After  that  the 
faithful  wash  themselves  in  it,  and  carry  some  of  the 
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water  home  with  tliem,  where  they  make  the  same 
use  of  it  as  the  Latins  do  of  their  holy  water." 

A  peculi;ir  custom  lias  been  long  observed  by  the 
monarclis  of  Spain  on  the  festival  of  Epiphany,  tliat 
of  orierinij  three  chalices  or  commnnion-cups,  one 
containing  a  piece  of  gold,  anotlier  a  portion  of  in- 
cense, and  the  third  a  portion  of  myrrh.  For  a 
long  period,  also,  the  kings  of  England  otl'ered  gold, 
frankincense  and  myrrh.  In  this  custom  there  is  evi- 
.lently  an  allusion  to  tlie  Eastern  magi  presenting 
to  the  young  child  Jesus  ofierings  of  gold,  frankin- 
cense, and  myrrh. 

EPIPH.\XL\XS,  a  branch  of  the  Cai!P(>ci;.\- 
TIANS  (which  see). 

EPISCOPA,  a  name  sometunes  given  in  tlio  an- 
cient Christian  church  to  the  wife  of  a  bisho]).  The 
word  is  used  in  this  sense  in  tlie  second  council  of 
Tours,  where  it  is  said,  that  if  a  bi^llop  hath  not  a 
wife,  there  shall  no  train  of  women  follow  him. 

EPISCOPvE,  a  name  given  to  the  Deaconesses 
(which  see)  of  the  ancient  Christian  chnreh. 

EPISCOPACY,  that  form  of  clun-ch  government 
which  recognises  a  distinction  of  ranks  among  the 
ministers  of  religion,  having  as  its  fimdainental 
article  that  a  bishop  is  superior  to  a  presbyter. 
The  Presbyterians,  on  the  other  hand,  assert  a  com- 
plete parity,  in  respect  of  office  and  authority,  of 
those  who  preach  and  administer  the  sacraments, 
whatever  ditierence  there  may  be  among  them  in  age, 
talents,  and  learning.  A  full  view  of  the  arguments  on 
both  sides  has  been  given  nnder  the  article  Bishop. 

EPISCOPALIANS,  a  name  given  to  those  who 
hold  that  peculiar  form  of  church  government  which 
is  called  Episcopacy.  (See  preceding  article.)  The 
Church  of  Rome  is  Episcopalian  in  its  constitu- 
tion, and  acknowledges  the  Pope  as  Universal 
Bishop,  to  whom  all  the  various  orders  of  clergy, 
cardinals,  primates,  and  patriarchs,  archbishojis  ••mil 
bishops  are  sidjordinate.  In  the  class  of  Episco- 
palian churches,  also,  must  he  ranked  the  C4reek 
church,  which,  besides  the  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, who  is  (Ecumenical  or  Univer.'^al  Bishop, 
has  other  subordinate  iiatriarchs,  archbishops,  and 
bishops,  along  with  various  orders  of  inferior  clergy. 
The  Russian  church,  which  is  an  indeiiendent  branch 
of  the  Greek  church,  maintains  a  strictly  episcopa- 
lian form  of  government  under  the  Holy  Legislative 
Synod,  the  superior  clergy  consisting  of  metropoli- 
tans, archbishops,  and  bishops.  The  .\rmcnian 
church  is  .similar  in  government  to  the  Greek  cliurch, 
their  Catholicos  being  e(!uivalent  in  rank  and  antlio- 
Vity  to  the  Greek  patriarch.  All  the  ancient  East 
em  churches,  including  the  Copts,  Abyssiniane,  and 
otherH,  are  Episcopalian.  The  government  of  several 
of  the  Lutheran  churches  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of 
Episcopacy.  Presbytcrianism,  and  Independency,  but 
especially  of  the  two  former.  This  is  the  c-vse  with 
the  German  Lutheran  church.  The  churches  of  Swe- 
den and  Denmark,  however,  are  wliolly  ICpiscopal. 
'''he  Reformed  churches,  both  those  which  are  Zuing- 


lian  and  those  which  are  Calvinian,  are  not  Episcopa- 
lian, but  Presbyterian  in  their  form  of  government. 
The  church  of  the  United  Brethren  or  Moravians  is 
also  Episcopal,  though  they  allow  their  bishops  no 
pre-eminent  authority. 

The  Church  of  Eniiland  is  strictly  Epi^copalian  in 
its  ecclesiastical  constitution,  and  dili'ers  both  from 
the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches,  with  which  it 
holds  no  ecclesiastical  communion.  Professing  to 
derive  its  episcopal  succession  from  the  Church  of 
Rome,  it  recognises  the  \alidity  of  Romish  orders, 
win'le  Presbyterian  ordination  is  rejected  as  nidi  and 
void.  Before  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed  in 
1C62,  the  orders  of  Presbyterian  churches  were  ad- 
mitted by  the  Church  of  England,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  time  of  Land  that  the  slightest  doubt  came 
to  be  entertained  .as  to  their  validity.  In  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  ministcr.s  of  foreign  churches,  even 
although  ordained  in  the  Presbyterian  form,  were 
by  express  enactment  declared  to  be  admissible  to 
English  benefices,  simply  on  obtaining  the  license  of 
the  bisliop.  Accordingly,  many  presbyterially  or- 
dained ministers  were  found  occupying  pastoral 
charges  within  the  p.ale  of  the  Episcopalian  church. 
The  question,  however,  of  the  validity  of  the  ordi- 
nation of  Presbyterian  ministers  was  brought  under 
public  discussion  in  England  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  centuiy.  Episcopacy  had  been  thrust 
upon  the  Scottish  people  by  James  I.  after  his  suc- 
cession to  the  English  throne,  ami  that  the  new  bish- 
ops might  be  consecrated  with  due  Episcopal  form, 
three  of  them  were  despatched  to  London  for  ordi- 
nation, though  they  had  previously  been  regtdarly 
ordained  Presbyterian  ministers.  Andrews,  Bishop 
of  Ely,  raised  the  difliculty,  whether  these  three  Scot- 
tish ministers  ought  not  to  be  ordained  priests  before 
being  consecrated  as  bishops.  In  reply  to  this  dif- 
ficulty, B.ancroft,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  main- 
tained that  Presbyterian  orders  were  quite  valid, 
otherwise  there  would  be  no  lawful  ministry  through- 
out the  foreign  Reformed  churches.  This  last  opi- 
nion prevailed,  and  the  proposal  to  re  ordain  the 
bisliops-elect  from  Scotland  fell  to  the  ground.  The 
Act  of  Uniformity  produced  a  complete  change  in 
the  practice  of  the  church  in  this  matter,  no  minis- 
ter, not  episcopally  ordained,  being  allowed  to  enter 
the  pulpits  of  the  English  clergy.  Accordingly, 
v.lien  Charles  II.  re-establi.'shcd  Episcopacy  in  Scot- 
land, Leighton,  Sharii,  and  others,  who  had  only 
received  Presbyterian  ordination,  were  ordained 
priests  before  being  consecrated  to  the  E|iiscopale. 
In  1G89,  Episcopacy  was  abolished  in  the  Cliurch  of 
Scotland,  and  •' .all  superiority  of  any  office  of  the 
cluircli  in  this  kingdom  above  Presbyters."  From 
that  day,  down  to  the  jire-ent,  while  Episcopacy  has 
been  the  established  form  of  religion  in  England, 
that  of  Scotland  has  been  Presbyterian. 

EPISCOPAL  (Pkotf.stant)  CHURCH  OF 
AMICRICA.  This  large  and  resjiecfable  body  of 
Christians  had  its  origin  in  thescattered  congregalionn 
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wliic'li  sprung  up  ill  Noi'tli  America  in  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  composed  chiefly  of  Eng- 
lis]i  emigrants,  wlio  liad  been  reared  in  tlie  doeirine, 
worship,  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Prom  IfiOT  to  the  close  of  the  American  Revolution  in 
1783,  all  the  Episcopal  clergy  in  all  the  English  co- 
lonies were  under  the  supervision  of  the  Bishop  of 
London.  The  consequence  v.as,  that  for  more  than 
one  hundred  and  seventy  years,  the  Protestant  I'^pis- 
copal  Church  of  America  enjoyed  no  proper  epis- 
copal supervision,  there  being  no  bishop  in  the  coun- 
try invested  with  the  power  of  conferring  holy  orders 
or  admitting  to  the  communion  by  confirmation. 
Such  a  state  of  things  was  far  from  favourable  to 
the  progress  of  the  church  in  America.  Attempts 
were  made  at  various  periods  to  remedy  the  evil. 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  a  project  was  devised 
of  sending  a  bishop  to  New  England,  but  it  was 
not  carried  into  eSect.  After  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  a  similar  proposal  was  made  by  Lord 
Clarendon,  and  a  patent  was  actually  made  out  for 
the  consecration  of  a  bishop  of  Virginia,  but  this 
plan  also  was  defeated.  The  subject  was  again  and 
again  mooted,  but  to  no  practical  purpose.  The 
Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts, 
which  was  chartered  in  1701,  took  up  the  matter, 
but  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  prevented  them  from 
acconiplislung  their  purpose.  Some  of  the  dignita- 
ries of  the  Church  of  England  felt  a  deep  interest  in 
the  Transatlantic  branch  of  their  church,  and  in 
1715,  Archbishop  Tenison  bequeathed  £1,000,  for  the 
support  of  bishops  in  America.  At  lengtli  steps 
were  taken  in  Scotland  among  the  non-juring  bishops 
for  carrying  out  the  long-desired  project.  Two 
bishops  consecrated  for  the  American  church,  the 
Rev.  Robert  Welton  and  the  Rev.  .John  Talbot,  sailed 
across  the  Atlantic  in  1723.  But  the  British  gov- 
ernment would  neither  allow  co'onial  bishops  to  be 
ordained  in  England,  nor  woidd  they  permit  bislKijis 
to  officiate  in  the  colonies  who  had  been  ordained 
elsewhere.  Mr.  Welton,  accordingly,  had  scarcely 
set  foot  on  the  shores  of  America  when  he  received 
orders  immediately  to  return  to  England,  and  the 
other  bishop,  Mr.  Talbot,  having  died  soon  after  his 
arrival,  this  scheme  also  failed. 

The  subject  of  the  appointment  of  bishops  for  the 
American  church  was  once  more  taken  u])  in  England, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Ijondon  resolved  to  consecrate  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Colebatch,  his  sulVragan,  to  officiate  in  the 
colonies,  but  the  new  bishop  was  prohibited  by  gov- 
ernment from  leaving  the  kingdom.  Still  the  So- 
ciety for  Propagating  the  Gospel  earnestly  pressed 
the  matter,  and  their  etibrts  were  seconded  by  nearly 
the  whole  Episcopal  branch  at  the  time  ;  but  all  was 
to  no  purpose,  the  Dissenters,  both  in  England  and 
the  colonies,  giving  the  most  strenuous  opposition  to 
the  consecration  of  bishops  for  the  American  church.. 
And  it  was  not  until  the  Americans  had  asseried  their 
political  independence  of  Britain,  that  they  were  able 
to   obtain    bishops  for   themselves.     In    1783  they 


desiiatclied  the  Rev.  Samuel  Seabury  for  England  to 
receive  episcopal  consecration,  but  unfortunately  in- 
superable obstacles  presented  themselves.  It  was 
found  that  the  bishops  cotdd  not  consecrate  a  bishoj) 
for  an  independent  country  without  a  special  act  of 
parliament  authorizing  them  to  do  so,  which  per- 
mission parliament  would  not  grant.  Dr.  Seabiuy, 
therefore,  after  spending  ten  months  in  London,  with 
no  prospect  of  obtaining  the  fulfilment  of  his  wishes, 
repjiiied  to  Scotland,  where,  without  hesitation,  the 
non-juring  bishops  of  that  country  consecrated  him 
to  the  Ejjiscopal  office  as  Bishop  of  Connecticut. 
This  act  of  the  Scottish  Episcopalians  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  change  in  the  views  of  the 
English  govermneut,  and  no  difficulty  was  now  ex- 
]ierieuced  in  obtaining  full  permission  for  the  Eng- 
lish bishops  to  consecrate  other  bishops  for  the 
American  Episcopal  Church.  An  act  of  parlia- 
ment was  passed  in  1787  empowering  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London  to  conse- 
crate ihree  bish.ops  for  the  dioceses  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Xew  York,  and  Virginia. 

The  Protestant  Episcojial  church  is  the  oldest 
Protestant  church  in  the  United  Slates.  The  first 
congregation  of  the  body  was  formed  at  Jamestown 
in  Virginia,  in  1607,  and  enjoyed  under  the  English 
government  all  the  privileges  of  an  established 
church.  The  number  of  congrc'gations  gradually  in- 
creased, not  only  in  the  new  colony  of  Virginia,  but 
ill  the  colony  of  Maryland,  and  also  in  New  York, 
since  1693.  But  till  the  A\nierican  Revolution,  its 
clergymen  could  only  be  ordained  in  England,  and 
were  mostly  chosen,  as  well  as  jiartially  supjorted,  by 
the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts.  Since  the  Revolution  this  church  has  made 
steadv,  but  b}'  no  means  rapid  progress.  Its  present 
]iosition  is  tluis  sketched  by  Dr.  Schaff:  "It  does 
not  properly  correspond  so  well  as  tlie  Puritan  and 
Pr(?sbyterian  churches  to  republican  institutions; 
and  on  account  of  the  English  syni]>athics,  wliicli  a 
large  number  of  its  clergy  cherished  for  very  obvious 
reasons,  during  the  Revolutionary  Mar,  it  incurred 
suspicion  of  a  want  of  patriotism,  and  was,  therefore, 
for  a  long  time  unpopular.  Yet,  it  has  in  its  favour 
stainich  old  English  traditions,  an  important  theologi- 
cal and  practical  religious  Hterature,  and  a  name  of 
renown  even  in  the  history  of  America — for  Wash- 
iiigtim,  for  instance,  and  most  of  the  great  statesmen 
of  Virginia,  belonged  to  it — and  by  its  compact, 
imposing,  and  personally  responsible  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  its  liturgical  worship,  without  any  special 
missionary  eftbrts,  it  has  a  strong  attraction  for  the 
higher  classes  ami  the  polite,  yet  would-be  religious 
world.  It  may  be  called,  in  a  certain  sense,  th.e  aris- 
tocratic and  fashionable  church  of  the  United  States, 
which,  however,  involves  at  the  same  time  a  serious 
defect,  since  in  the  church  of  Christ  all  distinctions 
of  society  ought  to  disappear  in  the  feeling  of  com- 
mon guilt  and  common  salvation,  and  before  the  aw- 
ful realities  of  the  eternal  world.     From  its  clergy 
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tlie  President  chooses  most  of  tlie  cliaplains  for  tlie 
anny  ami  navy.  In  tlie  country,  in  tlie  lower  orilers 
o!"  society,  and  in  tlie  west,  it  lias  very  feeble  hold ; 
liiit  in  the  great  cities  of  the  east  it  is  wealthy  and 
strong.  In  New  York,  for  example,  it  possesses,  not 
by  any  means  the  most  intelligence  and  piety — in 
these  it  must  yield  to  the  Presbyterian — but  the 
g  eatest  outward  splendour,  the  most  imposing  and 
costly  churches,  aiui  the  fattest  livings.  With  a  mass 
of  high-Hying  men  of  the  world,  who  attend  its  wor- 
ship merely  for  fashion's  sake,  and  perhaps  also  for 
the  music,  but  never  think  of  such  a  thing  as 
thorough  conversion,  it  numbers  among  its  ineinbers 
man)'  truly  pious  persons,  whose  religious  life  is 
more  evenly  and  harinoniou.sly  formed,  than  that  of 
most  Puritans.  The  large  acces.sion  which  the  Epis- 
copal Church  continually  receives  from  otiier  deno- 
minations, is,  by  no  means,  to  he  referred  entirely  to 
outward  considerations,  but,  in  many  cases,  to  deeper 
inward  grounds.  Many  laymen,  and  even  Pufitani- 
cally  or  Methodistically  educated  clergymen,  pass 
over  to  it,  because  they  see  in  it  tlie  true  mean  be- 
tween the  extremes  of  Piiritanisin  and  Ponmuism, 
and  because  they  think,  that  it  alone  equally  meets 
both  the  evangelical  Protestant  and  the  Catliolic  in- 
terests. Yet  many  such  Episcopal  clergymen,  who 
have  come  from  other  Protestant  denominations, 
liave  been  driven  by  the  same  desire  for  a  fixed  ob- 
jective ecclesiasticisin  and  a  liturgical  altar-service, 
beyond  this  via  media  into  tlie  Koinan  camp." 

In  the  American  Episcopal  Church,  as  well  as  in 
the  Engli.^h  Church,  there  have  always  been  two 
panics;  the  High  Church  pai'ty,  whicli  takes  its 
stand  on  tlie  episcopal  constitution  and  the  tlieory 
of  apostolic  succession,  and,  more  than  all,  on  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer;  and  the  Low  Church 
party,  which  takes  its  stand  with  equal  right  on  the 
Thirty-Nine  Articles,  being  Calviiiistic  in  the  doc- 
trine of  election,  and  Zuiiiglian  in  the  doctrine  of  tlie 
sacraiuents.  Tliere  is  also,  as  in  England,  a  consider- 
able and  daily  increasing  [larty,  corresponding  to  tlie 
liruad  Church  school,  of  which  Dr.  Arnold  was  the 
founder.  The  Anglo-Catholics  (whicli  see),  also, 
are  rapidly  making  way  in  America.  '\A'e  learn  from 
Dr.  Scliafl',  that  "almost  half  the  Episcopal  ministers 
there  are  more  oi'  less  Puseyistic,  and  several  among 
them,  including  Bishop  Ives  of  North  Carolina,  have 
passed  over  to  the  Romish  church;  while  most  con- 
tent themselves  with  the  idea  of  an  Anglo-Catholi- 
cism, in  hope  of  a  future,  clcser  union  with  the 
Eastern  ch.iirches.  and  the  Roman  bishop  as  ]ialri- 
arch  of  the  West." 

In  several  points  tlie  .\mcrican  Episcopal  Church 
ditVers  from  the  mofher-church  in  England.  Her 
liturgy  omits  the  Athanasian  Creed,  the  iirayers  for 
the  Roj'al  family,  the  services  which  relate  to  the 
death  of  Cliarles  I.,  to  tlie  restitution  of  the  Stuarts 
in  16G0,  and  to  the  Gunpowder  ]ilot  under  dames  I. 
But  besides  these  comparatively  trilling  |ieculiarities, 
tlie  American  church,  from  its  position  us  being  situ- 


ated in  a  republican  country,  is  free  from  the  eccle- 
siastical supremacy  of  the  crown,  which  is  an  essen- 
tial feature  of  the  English  churcli ;  and  accordingly, 
all  the  passages  in  the  Thirty-Nine  .Articles,  the 
Ijiturgy,  and  the  Canons  which  bear  n]ion  the  head- 
ship of  the  Sovereign,  have  been  either  struck  out 
or  modified.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
xVmerica  enjoys  full  freedom  of  action,  and  has  the 
privilege  of  self-government.  It  has  also  full  lay  re- 
presentation. The  organization  of  the  church  is 
tlius  described  by  Dr.  Schatf:  "It  is  divided  into 
dioceses  according  to  the  political  divisions  of  the 
country,  the  names  of  the  dioceses  corresponding  to 
the  number  and  names  of  the  States;  while  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  name  their  sees  after  the  larger  cities. 
Only  the  great  State  of  New  York  has  two  dioceses 
— an  eastern  and  a  western.  At  the  head  of  eacli 
diocese  stands  a  bishoj),  who  is  usually  at  the  same 
time  rector  of  one  of  the  more  important  congrega- 
tions, and  is  in  part  supported  by  it.  or  draws  his 
salary  from  the  interest  of  a  special  fund,  or,  if  there 
is  no  sncli  fund,  or  if  it  is  not  sufficient,  from  the 
annual  collections  made  by  his  Presbyters.  Every 
spring  he  assembles  all  the  Presbyters  of  his  district, 
with  as  many  lay  delegates  as  there  are  jiarishes,  in 
a  diocesan  convention.  He,  as  president,  opens  the 
convention  with  a  dianje,  consisting  of  a  statistical 
report  of  his  official  labours  during  the  past  year, 
witli  appropriate  exhortations,  and  sometimes  theo- 
logical expositions.  Here  all  the  atVairs  of  the  dio- 
cese are  attended  to.  To  this  body  belongs  also  tlie 
power  of  electing  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  of  choos- 
ing a  standing  conimiitee  as  his  council,  and  of  pre- 
senting him  for  trial.  Every  three  years  the  Gen- 
eral Convention,  as  it  is  called,  assembles  in  laie  of 
the  larger  cities  of  the  Union,  for  the  most  part  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  alternately.  Agreeably 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  old  English  convocations 
and  of  the  Briti.-ih  Parliament  and  the  American 
Congress,  this  convention  consists  of  two  houses,  an 
upper,  or  the  house  of  Bishops  (now  numbering 
thirty-one  or  two),  which  sits  with  closed  doors,  and 
is  presided  over  by  the  oldest  or  senior  bishop — for 
there  are  no  archbishops  as  in  England — and  a  lower, 
or  the  house  of  clerical  and  lay  deputies,  which  is 
composed  of  an  equal  number  of  Presbyters  and  lay 
delegates  from  all  the  dioceses,  none  being  allowed  to 
send  more  than  four  of  each  order,  and  which  holds  its 
deliberations  in  open  church.  This  triennial  General 
Convention  is  the  supreme  Judicatory  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church  in  all  matters  of  doctrine,  worslii])  and 
discipline.  The  concurrence  of  botli  houses  is  neces- 
sary to  the  enactment  of  a  law.  The  vote  is  counted 
by  dioceses.  The  house  of  Bishops  has  a  veto  upon 
the  acts  of  the  lower  house.  This  power  may  pre- 
vent many  useful  reforms  but  also  many  useless 
changes  or  dangerous  innovations,  esjiecially  in  an 
age  and  country,  which  has  a  morbid  passion  t'oi 
law-making." 

There  were   thirty-live    bishops    in   the    United 
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States  in  1854,  belonging  to  tlie  Protestant  Episco- 
[iaI  church.  Tlie  salaries  of  the  clergy  are  regulatcJ 
by  an  agreement  between  them  and  their  people. 
The  number  of  clergy  amount  to  1,700,  the  churches 
to  1,.500,  the  communicants  to  105,000,  and  tlie  ad- 
herents to  1,000,000.  Of  all  the  Protestant  deno- 
minations in  the  United  States,  this  has  perhaps  tlie 
fairest  prospects  of  success.  There  is  at  [iresent  a 
movement  on  foot,  in  which,  however,  the  bishops 
do  not  Rympathize,  for  rendering  this  cliurch  increas- 
ingly efficient  and  popular.  What  is  to  be  the  re- 
sidt  of  the  movement,  time  alone  can  determine, 
but  with  the  self-acconnnodating  power  which  it 
possesses,  and  the  advantage  of  lay  representation, 
this  cluirch  may  yet  be  honoured  to  do  much  to- 
wards advancing  the  cause  of  Christianity  in  ."Vmer- 
ica. 

EPISCOPATE,  the  ofHce  of  a  Bisiiof  (which 
see\ 

EPISCOPI  EPISCOPOKUM  (Lat.  bishops  of 
bisliops),  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  bishops  in  the 
ancient  Christian  church,  because,  as  Epiphanius 
savs,  they  make  bishops  by  ordination. 

"EPISCOPI  SENATUS  (Lat.  bishops  of  the 
senate),  a  name  given  in  the  Canon  Law  to  the 
Ch.^pteu  of  a  C.4THEDRAL  (which  see). 

EPISCOPISS.'E,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
Deaconesses  (which  see)  of  the  ancient  Christian 
church. 

EPISCOPUS  JUD^ORUM  (Lat.  bishop  of 
the  Jews).  The  Jews  in  England  under  the  first 
Norman  kings,  had  over  them  an  officer  under  this 
nauie,  licensed  by  the  crown,  who  judged  and  ruled 
them  according  to  their  own  law. 

EPISCOPUS  CECUM ENICUS,  universal  bishop, 
a  title  wluch  the  Greek  bishops  of  the  larger  sees 
and  cliief  cities  of  tlie  East  were  sometimes  arrogant 
enough  to  a.ssume.  When  this  title  was  adopted  by 
John  the  Faster,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  in  a 
council  held  in  A.  u.  588,  Gregory  the  Great  opposed 
his  pretensions  with  the  utmost  vehemence,  and  in 
order  to  establish  more  firmly  his  own  authority  as 
bisliop  of  Rome,  and,  therefore,  sitting  in  the  chair 
of  Peter,  he  invented  the  fiction  of  the  power  of  the 
keys  as  committed  to  the  successor  of  St.  Peter, 
rather  than  to  the  body  of  the  bishops,  which  had 
been  the  recognized  opinion  up  to  tliat  time.  In 
one  of  his  letters,  he  says,  "  I  am  bold  to  say  that 
whoever  adopts  or  afi'ects  the  title  of  Univehsal 
Bishop  has  the  pride  and  character  of  antichrist, 
and  is  in  some  manner  his  forerunner  in  this  haughty 
ipuiHty  of  elevating  himself  above  the  rest  of  his 
order.  And  indeed  both  the  one  and  the  other 
seem  to  sidit  upon  the  saine  rock ;  for  as  pride 
makes  anticlirist,  strains  his  pretensions  up  to  God- 
head, so  whoever  is  ambitious  to  be  called  the  only 
or  universal  prelate,  arrogates  to  liimself  a  distin- 
guished superiority,  and  rises  as  it  were  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  rest."  Only  two  years  after  the  death 
of  Gregory,  who  peinied  these  words,  Pope  Bonil'ace 


I  III.  sought  for  and  obtained  the  title  of  Universal 
Bishop  from  the  Greek  Emjieror,  and  the  dale  of 
this  event  A.  D.  606  is  generally  considered  by  Pro- 
testant writers  as  the  date  of  the  full  revelation  of 
Antichrist. 

EPISCOPUS  REGIONARIUS,  a  bishop  in  for- 
mer  times,  whose  labours  were  confined  to  no  particu- 
lar place,  but  who  wandered  about  from  one  district 
to  another. 

EPISOZO.MEXE,  a  name  given  Ijy  the  Cappado- 
ciaii  Cliristians  to  Ascension- Day  (which  see),  pro- 
bably because  on  that  day  our  salvation  was  per- 
fected. 

EPISTEMONARCH  (Gr.  cpistemai  to  know,  and 
ii.fclio  to  rule),  an  oflicer  in  the  Greek  church,  whose 
olfice  it  is  to  watch  over  the  doctrines  of  the  church, 
and  to  examine  all  matters  relating  to  faith. 

EPISTLE,  the  first  le.sson  in  the  Connnunion 
Service  of  the  Church  of  England,  deriving  its  name 
from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  generally  taken  from 
the  Apostolic  Epistles  ;  though  sometimes  it  is  taken 
from  the  Acts,  and  occasionally  from  the  writings  of 
the  Old  Testament  Prophets.  The  Epistles  occm- 
not  onlv  in  the  Liturgy  in  its  present  form,  but  al.-o 
in  both  the  First  and  Second  Books  of  King  Edward 
VI.  Dr.  Hook  tlJnks  that  they  are  as  old  as  the 
time  of  Augustine  in  the  sixth  century.  Bishop 
Stillingfieet  says,  that  for  finir  hundred  years  till  the 
time  of  Pope  Celestiiie,  the  Romish  church  had 
neither  psalms  nor  lessons  from  the  Old  Testament 
read  before  the  Communion,  but  only  Epistle  and 
Gospel.  In  other  churches,  they  had  lessons  out  of 
the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  the  New. 

EPISTLER,  an  ecclesiastical  oflicer  mentioned  in 
tlie  Canons  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  in  the  in- 
junctions of  Queen  Elizabeth,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
read  the  Epistle  in  collegiate  churches.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  dressed  in  a  cope.  The  office  is  now 
obsolete,  but  it  is  mentioned  in  the  original  con- 
stitution of  Norwich  cathedral,  founded  by  charter 
of  King  Edward  VI. 

EPISTLES.  This  term  is  usually  applied  spe- 
cially to  those  letters  contained  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  were  addressed  by  tlie  apostles  on  vari- 
ous occasions  to  dili'erent  Christian  churches.  They 
amount  in  number  to  twenty-one,  and  are  di\'ided 
into  two  classes,  the  Pauline  Epistles,  or  those  which 
were  penned  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  the  Catho- 
lic Epistles  (which  see),  or  those  which  were  ad- 
dressed not  to  particular  individuals  or  churches,  but 
to  Christians  generally.  Fourteen  of  these  Aposto- 
lic Letters  were  written  by  the  great  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles.  They  are  arranged  in  the  New  Testament 
not  chronologically,  or  in  the  order  of  time,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  rank  or  importance  of  the  societies  or 
persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  The  present 
arrangement  is  that  which  was  followed  in  the  time 
of  Eusebius,  wdio  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the 
foiutb  century,  and  also  probably  of  Irenanis,  who 
lived  in  the  second  century.     The  Catholic  Epistles 
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are  Beveii  in  number,  and  contain  tlie  lettei'S  of  tlie 
Ajiostles  James,  I'eter,  Jolin,  and  Jiide. 

Tlie  Apostolic  Epistles  ali'ord  abmidant  conliniia- 
tionof  the  triitli  and  authority  of  UlnisliaMity. 
They  strikingly  establish  the  most  important  facts 
mentioned  in  the  Gosjiels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
The  chief  particulars  of  our  Lord's  life  and  cleath  are 
referred  to  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  the  writers 
were ,  familiarly  ac'juainted  witli  them,  as  having 
themselves  been  eye-witnesses  of  the  same ;  nor  do 
they  rest  their  claim  to  be  believed  on  the  mere  or- 
dinary footing  of  human  testimony,  but  they  appeal 
to  the  ^lossession  of  miraculous  gifts  with  which  as 
apostles  they  were  endowed,  and  wliich  fully  estab 
lished  their  divine  mission.  The  Epistles  are  in 
fact  inspired  commentaries  on  the  doctrines  of  tlie 
Gospel,  giving  a  fuller,  more  systematic,  and  clearer 
display  of  evangelical  truth  than  is  to  be  found  in 
any  other  portion  of  the  Sacred  Volume.  See 
IUdle. 

EPISTOL.E  CAXOXIC.E.  See  Ca.nomcal 
Letti:i;s. 

EriSTOL-^  CO.MMENDATORI.E.    See  Co.m- 

MENDATORY  LeTTICKS. 

EPISTOL^  DIMISSORI.E.  See  Diiiissoiiv 
Letters. 

EPISTOLxE  SYNODIC-E,  a  name  sometimes 
given  to  Entiiuonistic  Lrttrrs  (which  see),  but 
more  generally  used  to  indicate  the  circular  letters 
by  which  a  primate  summoned  a  synod  of  tlie  an- 
cient Christian  church. 

EPITHALAMIUM  (Gr.  epi,  upon,  ami  thalanm.t, 
a  marriage),  a  marriage  song.  It  was  customary 
among  the  Jews  in  ancient  times  to  sing  a  song  ac- 
companied by  mu>ical  instruments,  in  praise  of  the 
bridegroom  and  bride.     See  llAiiRrAGE. 

EPITRACIIELIOX  (Gr.  cpi,  over,  and  tradielion, 
a  neckpiece),  a  vestment  of  the  Greek  ecclesiastics, 
which,  instead  of  being  put  round  the  neck  like  a 
scarf,  is  joined  at  the  centre,  and  has  an  oritice  left 
at  its  upper  end  that  it  may  be  passed  over  the 
head.  It  is  usually  of  rich  brocade,  and  ornamented 
with  gold  and  costlv  gems. 

EPOCH.     See  Mkk. 

EPONA,  the  Divine  protectress  of  horses  among 
the  ancient  Greeks.  Images  of  her,  whether  in 
painting  or  sculpture,  were  frequently  found  in 
stables. 

EPONAMON,  a  name  given  by  the  natiNes  of 
Chili  in  South  America  to  the  Devil,  as  being  strong 
and  powerful.     See  Devil  WoR.siiii". 

EPOPSIUS,  a  surname  of  Zi:us,  .\i'Oi.i.o,  and 
Poseidon  (which  see). 

EPOPT^E.    See  Eleusi.nian  Mysti'.ries. 

EPULONES,  a  special  order  of  priests  among  tlie 
ancient  Romans.  They  were  originally  three  in 
number,  and  were  first  appointed  l>.  c.  11)8  to  pre- 
side at  the  I'.FUi.UM  Jovis  (which  see),  and  the 
festivals  held  in  honour  of  the  otlier  gods.  Their 
number  was  afterwards  increased  to  seven,  and  Ju- 


lius Csesar  added  three  more;  but  in  a  short  time 
the  number  was  again  reduced  to  seven.  The  ejn:- 
hues  formed  a  college  or  religious  corporation  recog- 
nized by  the  state.  "They  had  their  name,"  says 
Rennet  in  liis  Roman  Antiquities,  '•  from  a  custom 
which  obtained  among  tlie  Romans  in  time  of  public 
danger,  of  making  a  sumptuous  feast  in  their  temples, 
to  which  they  did  as  it  were  invite  the  deities  them- 
selves ;  for  their  statues  were  brought  on  rich  beds 
with  their  pidn'iuiria  or  pillows,  and  jilaced  at  the 
most  honourable  part  of  the  table  as  the  principal 
guests.  These  regalia  they  called  epnhe  or  lecti's- 
teniiii;  the  care  of  which  belonged  to  the  epnlones." 

EPULUM  JOVIS  (Lat.  the  feast  of  Jupiter),  one 
of  the  -festivals  of  the  ancient  Komans  hold  in  hon- 
our of  the  father  of  the  gods.  At  these  heathen 
feasts,  in  commemoration  of  their  deities,  splendid 
couches  were  prepared,  on  which  were  laid  images 
of  the  gods,  and  rich  entertainments  set  before  them. 
On  these  occasions  the  Ejmlones  presided.  See  pre- 
ceding article. 

EQUIRIA  (Lat.  equits,  a  horse),  two  festivals, 
celebrated  the  one  in  February,  and  the  other  hi 
-March,  by  the  ancient  Romans,  in  honour  of  Mars, 
the  god  of  war.  Horse  races  were  the  principal 
amusement  on  these  occasions,  and  hence  the  name. 

ER.\.     See  JEr.A. 

ERASTIANS,  those  who  adhere  to  the  ophiions 
first  publicly  avowed  by  Thomas  Erastus,  a  doctor 
of  medicine  at  Heidelberg  in  Germany,  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  A  public  di-^pute  took  place  in 
A.  D.  1568,  on  certain  theses  concerning  the  neces- 
sity of  church  government,  and  the  power  of  pres- 
byteries to  excommunicate  nnworthy  persons.  The 
debate  was  conducted  on  the  one  side  by  Mr.  George 
Witliers,  wlio  had  left  England  in  consequence  of 
the  controversy  concerning  church  ceremonies  ;  and 
on  the  other  side  by  Erastus,  who,  althcuigh  at  an 
earlier  period  he  had  held  the  opinion  that  excom- 
munication is  warranted  by  the  Word  of  God,  now 
came  forward  openly  to  defend  the  doctrine  that 
the  church  has  no  power  to  exercise  diseijiliiie  of 
any  kind,  but  is  entirely  subordinate  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  civil  magistrate.  Erastus,  however,  did 
not  proceed  so  far,  in  his  published  writings,  as  to 
deny  wholly,  and  in  all  cases,  the  right  of  the  church 
to  excommuiiicate,  but,  on  the  contrary,  be  admit- 
ted that  jirofaue.  scandalous  persons  ought  to  be 
suspended  tVom  the  sacrament,  and  if  they  still  per- 
sisted in  their  oll'ences,  they  ought  to  be  excommu- 
nicated. He  enumerates,  in  his  writings,  seven  dilfer- 
eiit  classes  of  persons,  who  ought  not  to  be  regarded 
as  members  of  the  visible  church,  and  if  found  in 
it  ought  to  bo  cast  out.  The  classes  to  which  he 
refers  are  tliese,  "1.  Idolaters.  2.  Apostates.  3.  Such 
as  do  not  understand  the  true  doctrine ;  that  is,  ig- 
norant persons.  4.  Such  as  do  not  ajiprove  and 
embrace  the  true  doctrine  ;  that  is,  heretics  and  sec- 
taries. 5.  Such  as  desire  (o  receive  the  sacrament 
otiierwise  than  in  the  right  manner,  and  according  to 
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Clirist's  iii;lit;itioa  6.  Such  as  defend  or  justify 
tlieir  wickedness.  7.  Such  as  do  not  confess  and 
acknowledge  tlieir  sins,  and  profess  sorrow  and  re- 
pentance for  tliem,  and  a  hatred  or  detestation  of 
them." 

Others,  however,  went  far  beyond  Erastus  in  their 
views  on  this  subject,  confounding  completely  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities,  denying  the  sy- 
nodical  power  of  censures,  holding  that  both  the 
power  of  making  laws,  and  the  corrective  power  of 
censuring  transgressors,  belong  exclusively  to  the 
civil  magislvate.  No  such  sentiments  had  ever  been 
broached  by  the  divines  of  the  Keformation,  not 
even  by  Zuinglius  himself,  and  although  most  of 
them  had  passed  away  from  this  eartldy  scene  before 
the  theory  of  Erastus  had  been  set  forth  in  all  its 
gro.-sncss,  yet  Beza,  in  ad\anced  years,  entered  the 
rield  against  Erastus  with  a  vigour  almost  ecpial  to 
that  of  his  early  years. 

From  Goruumy  the  Erastian  controversy  was 
transferred  to  England,  and  the  important  topics  con- 
nected with  it  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  .de- 
bates of  the  Assembly  of  divines  lield  at  Westmin- 
ster in  A.  D.  1643.  Tlie  chief  defenders  of  Eras- 
tianism  in  the  Assembly,  were  Selden,  AVhitelocke, 
Lightfoot,  and  Coleniau  ;  and  the  principal  ground 
on  which  they  rested  their  defence,  was  an  alleged 
analogy  between  the  Mosaic  and  the  Cliristian  dis- 
pensations. "They  held,"  .<ays  Dr.  Hetheringtun, 
in  his  '  History  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,' 
"tliat  the  Christian  system  ought  to  resemble,  or 
rather  to  be  identical  with,  the  system  of  the  Mosaic 
dispensation  ;  and  they  attempted  to  prove,  that  tliere 
were  not  two  distinct  and  co-ordinate  courts,  one 
civil  and  the  other  ecclesiastical,  among  the  He- 
brews, but  that  there  was  a  mixed  jm-isdiction,  of 
wliich  the  king  was  the  supreme  and  ultimate  head 
and  ruler,  and  that,  consequently,  the  civil  cotu'ts 
determined  all  matters,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
and  inflicted  all  punishments,  both  such  as  ati'ected 
person  and  property,  and  such  as  afi'ected  a  man's 
religious  privileges,  properly  termed  church  cen- 
sures. From  this  the)'  concluded,  tliat  the  civil 
magistrate,  in  countries  avov.-edly  Christian,  ought 
to  possess  an  equal,  or  identical  authority,  and  ought 
consequently  to  be  the  supreme  and  uhimate  judge 
In  all  matters,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  inflict- 
in:.;  or  i-onioving  the  penalties  of  church  censure 
equally  with  those  affecting  person  a:id  property. 
The  arguments  on  which  they  most  relied  were 
drawn  from  rabbinical  lore,  rather  tlian  from  the 
Bible  itself,  although  they  were  very  willing  to  ob- 
tain the  aiipearance  of  its  support,  by  ingenious  ver- 
sions, or  perversions  of  peculiar  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture." The  argument  of  Coleman,  m  a  sermon  which 
he  preached  before  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
.^Otii  of  July  1645,  was  thus  plausibly  stated,  "A 
Cbristian  magistrate,  as  a  Christian  magistrate,  is  a 
governor  in  the  church.  All  magistrates,  it  is  true, 
are  not  Christians  ;  but  that  is  their  fault :  all  should 
I. 


be  ;  and  when  they  are,  they  are  to  manage  their  office 
under  and  for  Christ.  Christ  hath  placed  govern- 
ments in  his  church.  Of  other  governments  be- 
sides magistracy  I  lind  no  institution  ;  of  them  1 
do.  I  find  all  government  given  to  Christ,  and  to 
Christ  as  Mediator;  and  Christ,  as  head  of  these, 
given  to  the  chiu-ch.  To  rob  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
of  the  magistrate  and  Ids  governing  poiver,  I  caiuiot 
excuse,  no,  not  from  a  kind  of  sacrilege,  if  the  ma- 
gistrate be  His." 

Tlie  Erastian  principles  put  forth  by  Coleman 
were  ably  refuted  by  Jlr.  George  Gillespie,  in  a 
short  pamphlet  appended  to  a  sermon  which  he 
preached  in  August  of  the  same  year  before  the 
House  of  Lords.  To  this  Coleman  rephed,  but  Gil- 
lespie, in  a  short  rejoinder,  exposed  his  opponent  in 
a  most  masterly  way.  Various  pamphlets  were  pub- 
lished on  the  disputed  points  in  the  year  1646;  but 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  appeared  Gillespie's 
powerful  treatise,  entitled  '  Aaron's  Rod  Blossom- 
ing ;  or  the  Divine  Ordinance  of  Church  Govern- 
ment Vindicated,'  which  was  published  almost  .simul- 
taneously with  a  ^■ery  learned  and  elaborate  wurk  by 
Samuel  Kntherford,  another  Scotch  divine,  under  the 
title,  '  The  Divine  Eight  of  Church  Government  and 
Excommunication.'  These  works  against  the  Eras- 
lians,  along  with  another  from  the  pen  of  the  famous 
ApoUonius  of  Middleburg,  established  on  a  firm  and 
irrefragable  basis  the  grand  truth,  so  clearly  and  ex- 
plicitly laid  down  in  the  Westminster  Confession, 
tliat  '•  Christ  hath  appointed  a  government  in  the 
church,  in  the  hands  of  ehiu'ch  ofiieers,  distinct  from 
the  civil  government." 

The  Erastian  theory,  wdien  followed  out  to  its 
legitimate  issue,  makes  the  church  dependent  for  its 
authority  upon  the  will  of  the  magistrate.  Both, 
however,  are  Divine  institutions,  but  though  sprung 
from  the  same  source,  the  appointment  of  God, 
they  have  a  separate  existence,  an  independent 
will,  and  a  co-ordinate  authority.  They  have,  it  is 
true  some  ends  in  common,  and  they  have  also  some 
common  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  ends. 
Rut  there  are  various  essential  points  of  difl'erence 
between  the  church  and  the  civil  government,  which 
render  tlie  attempts  of  the  Erastlans  to  confound  the 
two,  alike  contraiy  to  reason  and  Scripture.  They 
dilTer  in  their  origin,  civil  government  having  been 
appointed  by  God  as  the  governor  of  the  universe, 
and  the  church  having  been  appointed  by  Clirist  in 
his  capacity  of  Mediator.  They  dlli'er  In  their  ex- 
tent, civil  government  being  an  ordinance  extending 
to  all  nations,  and  the  chmxh  embracing  those  only 
who  have  been  brought  within  range  of  the  Gospel. 
They  ditierln  regard  to  some  of  the  piu-poses  which 
they  serve,  civil  government  being  fitted  to  attain 
various  seculai"  ends,  which  the  church,  from  its 
strictly  spiritual  character,  could  never  accomplish  ; 
and  the  church,  on  the  other  hand,  being  adapted  to 
the  fulfilment  of  several  spiritual  purposes,  whicli  the 
civil  government,  from  its  strictly  secular  character, 
3   K 
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coiild  uever  reach.  They  difl'er  in  the  weapons 
whieli  ilioy  respectively  wield,  the  civil  govenimeiit 
having  the  power  of  the  sword,  from  which  the 
church  is  excluded,  while  tlie  church  has  the  power 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline  from  which  civil  govern- 
ment is  excluded.  They  dill'cr  finally  in  tlicir  ofii 
cers,  the  civil  government  having  no  aiitliority  to 
preach  or  administer  the  sacraments,  wliile  the 
chnrch  has  no  authority  to  intrude  into  the  oftice  of 
the  magistrate. 

It  is  important  to  observe,  that  the  church  and  tlie 
civil  government  not  only  differ  in  various  points 
from  one  another,  but  each  is  in  its  own  proper 
sphere  independent  of  the  other.  They  have  each 
of  them  a  distinct  and  independent  jurisdiction,  so 
that  neither  does  the  state  derive  its  authority  from 
the  church,  as  the  Romanist  alleges,  nor  docs  the 
chnrch  derive  its  authority  from  the  state,  as  the 
Erastian  alleges.  IJoth  these  opinions  are  equally 
wide  of  the  truth. 

But  the  question  naturally  ari^cs,  Can  these  two 
societies  thus  distinct  from,  and  independent  of,  each 
other,  form  au  alliance  so  as  to  act  in  harmony  for 
the  national  good?  To  many  it  ai)pears  impossible 
that  such  an  alliance  can  be  effected  without  either 
the  one  party  or  the  other  sufiering  an  abridgment 
of  its  independence  ;  and.  accordingly,  those  who 
entertain  couscientionsly  this  opinion  consider  such 
an  alliance  as  inexpedient  and  unlawful.  To  many 
others,  again,  it  appears  quite  possible  that  the 
church  may  form  an  alliance  with  tlie  .state,  ■which 
will,  nevertheless,  leave  entire  the  just  prerogatives 
of  each,  and  at  the  same  time  promote  the  common 
ends  of  both.  Hence  the  Voluntary  Contro- 
VHRSY  (which  see). 

ERATO,  one  of  the  MrsES  (which  see),  and  also 
one  of  the  XF.Ri;rns  (which  see). 

ERDAVIR.VPir,  an  eminent  impostor  who  arose 
in  Persia  in  the  third  century,  and  was  considered  as 
the  true  and  real  restorer  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Magi.  Being  ambitious  to  supjiort  the  character 
which  he  bore  of  a  man  of  God.  he  ]iretendcil  to  be 
east  into  a  profound  sleep,  during  which  he  assured 
his  admirers  that  his  soid  was  released  from  her 
earthly  tabernacle,  in  order  to  take  her  flight  to  hea- 
ven. His  soul  was  seven  entire  days  in  her  pas.sage 
to  realms  of  light  and  bliss  ;  during  which  time  his 
body  was  constantly  attended  by  six  ^^agi,  and  the 
king  in  person,  all  of  them  jointly  praying  and  fast- 
ing till  bis  ictm'n. 

EREBUS,  a  son  of  Clmos,  and  father  of  ,T",thiT 
ami  Hemera,  by  his  si.ster  Night.  'I'he  term,  which 
signifies  darkness,  is  also  used  to  signify  the  dark 
and  gloomy  space  through  which,  according  to  the 
ancient  heathens,  souls  pass  on  their  way  to  Haiiics 
(which  see). 

ERECTIIEIIS,  a  king  of  Athens,  in  whose  hon- 
our after  his  death  a  temple  was  erected  to  his  wor- 
ship on  the  Acropolis,  which  was  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Ereehtheium,  in  which  were  statues  of 


Poseidon  and  Hephajstus.  Erectheus  is  said  to 
have  introduced  into  Athens  the  wor.ship  of  Allieiiii, 
and  to  have  instituted  the  festival  of  tlie  Panathe- 
tuca.  He  was  the  first  who  drove  a  chariot  with 
four  horses,  and,  accordingly,  he  received  a  ]ilace 
among  the  constellations  midcr  the  name  of  Amiga 
or  the  charioteer. 

EREMITES.     See  An(hoki;ts. 

ERGANA,  or  P^rgatis  ^Gr.  ov/oh,  a  work),  a 
surname  of  Atheiia,  as  having  taught  mankind  all 
kinds  of  arts. 

ERIDANUS,  a  river-god  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  the  son  of  Oceaniis  and  Tethys.  The  first 
who  mentions  him  is  Hesiod,  but  Herodotus  regards 
this  divinity  as  a  mere  poetical  invention. 

ERINXES,  a  surname  oi  Hermes. 

ERINNYES.     See  Eumijnides. 

ERIS  (Gr.  contention),  the  goddess  of  di.scord 
among  the  ancient  Greeks.  It  was  she  who  threw 
the  apple  of  discord  among  the  gods.  She  was  said 
to  be  the  sister  o(  Ares  and  the  daughter  of  Nyx. 

ERMENSUL,  a  god,  supposed  to  have  been  iden- 
tical with  Mars,  which  was  worshipped  by  the  an- 
cient Saxons  in  Westphalia.  This  idol  was  destroyed 
by  Charlemagne  in  A.  n.  790.  and  its  temple  con- 
verted into  a  Christian  church. 

EROS,  the  god  of  love  among  the  ancient  Greeks, 
corresponding  to  the  Roman  god  Amor.  Jlesiod  is 
the  first  who  mentions  him  in  coimection  with  the 
creation  of  the  world,  Eros  being  the  connecting 
power  of  love  which  introduced  harmony  among  the 
conflicting  elements  of  chaos.  Some  of  the  older 
Greek  poets  describe  him  as  the  first  of  the  gods 
who  sprang  from  the  mundane  egg.  There  is  an- 
other Eros,  ho%vever,  who  is  spoken  of  by  the  later 
poets  as  a  son  of  Apliror/ile,  a  youth  of  handsome 
figure  and  lovely  countenance,  who  rules  both  gods 
and  men.  He  is  often  represented  as  a  winged 
youth,  blindfolded,  carrying  a  bow  and  quiver  full  of 
arrows,  which  he  discharges  at  the  hearts  of  mortals. 
He  was  chiefly  worshipped  at  Thespia?  in  ]{aotia. 
where  a  rude  stone  was  his  .syndjol,  and  a  festival 
was  observed  regularly  w  hunom'  of  this  god.  See 
next  article. 

EROTIA,  a  festiv.-d  celebrated  every  five  years  at 
ThespiEe  in  Bceotia,  in  honour  of  Eros,  the  god  oi 
love.  Little  is  known  regarding  this  festival,  except 
that  it  was  conducted  with  music  and  Hrcstling. 

ERYCINA.  a  sin-namc  o(  Aphrodite,  who  was  so 
named  from  Mount  Eryx  in  Sicily,  where  a  tcnijile 
was  erected  in  her  honour.  About  the  begiiming  of 
the  second  Punic  war,  her  worship  was  introduced 
at  Rome  under  the  name  of  VeiiKs  Erychn.  and  a 
tcm]ile  built  for  her  worship. 

ESCHRAKITES  (Arab,  eidightened),  a  Moham 
medan  sect,  who,  like  the  Platonists  of  old,  give 
them.selves  to  contemjilafion.  They  meditate  chicHv 
upon  God,  and  diller  from  other  Mnhammcdans  in 
believing  a  Trinity  of  Persons  in  the  (Sodhead.  This 
they  explain  by  three  folds  in  a  handkerchief.    They 
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have  no  great  respect  for  the  Koran,  which,  cxcp|it 
in  so  far  as  it  proves  their  own  doctrines,  they  con- 
sider as  abrogated.  Being  convinced  tliat  the  sn- 
prenie  happiness  of  man  consists  in  the  contenipUi- 
tion  of  the  Divine  majesty,  tlie  gross  notions  of 
Mohammed  concerning  the  pleasures  of  paradise  tliey 
look  upon  as  mere  idle  fancies,  and  liold  them  in 
contempt.  This  is  one  of  the  most  respectable  and 
most  highly  esteemed  of  all  the  Mohammedan  sects, 
and  their  doctrines,  as  well  as  whole  deportment,  ap- 
proach most  nearly  to  tho>e  of  Christians. 
ESPOUSALS.  See  Betroth.ment. 
ESSENES,  one  of  the  three  ancient  .'^eets  of  the 
Jews.  Tliere  has  been  con.siderable  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  their  origin.  Their  name  is  supposed 
bv  some  to  be  deri\'ed  from  a  Syriac  word  asn,  to 
heal,  and  in  confirmation  of  this  derivation,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  they  are  often  called  Thercipnitm 
or  healers.  Some  suppose  them  to  have  originated 
in  the  tijne  of  the  Maccabees,  about  n.  c.  1.50,  and 
tliev  liave  even  been  considered  as  idcntilied  witli 
the  AssiDE.VNS  (wliich  see),  while  others  trace  them 
hack  to  the  Rechabites.  The  Essenes  were  divided 
into  two  classes: — the  Practical  Essenes,  wlio  lived 
in  society,  and  were  not  opposed  to  tlie  married  life ; 
— and  tlie  Contemplative  Essenes,  who  lived  chiefly 
in  retirement,  and  devoted  themselves  to  meditation. 
On  the  sect  of  the  Essenes  generally  Dr.  Welsh 
remarks:  "The  servile  liypocrisy  of  tlie  Pharisees 
and  the  cold  reasonings  of  the  Sadducees  being 
equally  dista.steful  to  them,  they  had  recourse  to  a 
mystic  devotion  and  an  ascetic  life.  They  fixed 
their  residence  in  tlie  desolate  tracts  on  the  western 
!  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  wliere  they  were  joined  from 
I  time  to  time  by  men  of  views  similar  to  their  own. 
1  Tlioii"h  receiviii"  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  as 
of  Divine  authority — like  most  mystics,  they  were 
ready  to  set  aside  alike  the  autliority  of  written  reve- 
lation and  the  dict.ites  of  reason,  upon  tlie  sugges- 
tions of  their  own  imagination,  'i'hey  were  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  pastoral  and  agricuhural  life,  and  to 
some  of  the  sim[der  mechanical  arts,  the  proceeds  of 
their  industry  being  conveyed  occasionally  to  cities, 
in  several  of  which  they  had  communities  established. 
Medicine  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  their  at- 
tention, which  seems  to  have  been  connected  with 
iiKiiiiries  into  the  hidden  powers  of  nature.  In  re- 
gard to  their  moral  and  religious  views,  our  informa- 
tion is  not  wholly  to  be  depended  on,  as  .Tosephus 
and  Pliilo  seem  both  to  have  been  animated  with  the 
wish  of  impressing  their  Greek  and  Uoman  readers 
with  an  idea  of  romantic  or  philosophic  purity.  There 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt,  however,  that  they  led 
harmless  lives,  supporting  themselves  by  manual 
labour,  showing  great  kindness  to  the  members  of 
their  community,  and  seeking  in  their  religious  ex- 
ercises to  realize  sometliing  more  than  a  compliance 
with  outward  forms.  The  mixture  of  freedom  from 
regard  to  ceremonies,  and  a  servile  attachment  to 
them,  which  has  always  distinguished  mystics,  and 


which  proceeds  from  their  making  their  own  fancy 
their  guide,  is  to  be  observed  among  the  Essenes. 
Sacrifices  were  offered — but  not  in  the  Jewish  tem- 
ple ;  oaths  were  prohibited — except  that  by  which 
they  were,  after  a  noviciate  of  three  years,  bound  to 
their  order ;  the  Sablwth  rest  was  observed  with  a 
scrupulosity  that  cannot  be  recorded  ;  and  they  not 
only  avoided  all  intercourse  with  the  lieathen,  but 
even  with  other  Jews,  and  with  the  inferior  classes 
of  their  own  sect.  Their  nuiubers  were  compara- 
tively small.  The  peaceful  tenor  of  their  lives  seems 
to  have  preserved  them,  amidst  the  storms  that 
shook  Jiidea,  in  the  res|  ect  of  all  parties.  They  ex- 
erted, however,  little  iiiflupHce  njion  the  general  char- 
acter." 

It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  circumstance,  that 
wliile  our  blessed  Lord  during  his  public  ministry 
oijenly  censured  the  other  Jewish  sects,  he  never 
even  once  mentions  the  sect  of  the  Essenes,  nor  does 
their  name  occur  throughout  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament.  This  is  generally  accounted  for  by  the 
supposition  that  from  their  preference  of  a  retired 
and  secluded  mode  of  life,  they  never  probably  came 
in  contact  with  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  as  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees  did.  Though  not  directly 
mentioned,  however,  they  are  supposed  to  be  alluded 
to  by  Christ  under  the  term  eunuchs  in  Mat.  xix.  12. 
The  apostle  Paul  also,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Colos- 
sians,  seems  to  refer  to  them.  Thus  Col.  ii.  18,  23, 
"  Let  no  man  beguile  you  of  your  reward  in  a  volun- 
tary humility  and  worshipping  of  angels,  intruding 
into  those  things  which  lie  hath  not  seen,  vainly 
pufTed  up  by  his  fleshly  mind.  Which  things  have 
indeed  a  shew  of  wisdom  in  will-worship,  and  hu- 
militj',  and  neglecting  of  the  body;  not  in  any  hon- 
our to  the  satisfying  of  the  flesli." 

The  Essenes  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  the  existence  of  angels,  and  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  but  they  seem  scarcely  to 
have  believed  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  All 
that  is  known  either  of  the  opinions  or  practices  of 
the  sect  is  derived  from  the  writings  of  Josephus, 
Pliilo,  and  Pliny.  The  two  first-mentioned  authors 
being  themselves  Jews,  give  a  somewhat  highly 
coloured  description  of  the  Essenes.  Josephus  gives 
us  a  detailed  view  of  their  mode  of  life.  *'  They  are 
the  strictest  people  towards  God  of  all  men  living: 
they  make  a  conscience  of  not  speaking  one  word  of 
common  business  before  the  sun  rises;  but  they 
ha\'e  certain  traditional  forms  of  prayer  for  that  oc- 
casion, imjdoring  particularly  from  God,  that  the 
sun  might  shine  upon  them.  After  this  act  of  devo- 
tion they  are  all  dismi-sed  to  their  several  tasks  and 
employments;  .and  when  Ihcy  have  studied  and 
wrought  hard  till  eleven  at  noon,  they  meet  again 
with  linen  clothes  thrown  over  them,  and  so  wash 
themselves  all  over  with  cold  water.  Upon  this 
purification  they  retire  to  their  cells,  where  no  mor- 
tal of  any  other  pirofession  is  allowed  so  much  as  to 
breathe  upon  (hem;  from  thence  they  enter  into  the 
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refectoiT,  or  dining-room,  which  they  account  little 
less  lioly  than  tho  temple  itsi^lf.  When  they  liave 
staid  tliore  awliile  without  a  word  speaking,  the  Laker 
brings  up  every  man  his  loaf,  and  the  coolc  every 
man  his  plate  or  mess  of  soup  of  the  sajne  sort,  and 
sets  it  before  him.  The  priest  then  blesses  tlie 
meat,  and  not  a  creature  dares  so  much  as  touch  it 
till  the  grace  be  over:  and  so  after  dinner  another 
grace  again;  for  they  never  fail  to  give  ttod  thanks 
both  before  and  after  meat,  as  the  author  of  the 
blessing.  Tliis  duty  being  over  they  quit  their 
habits,  as  in  some  measure  sacred,  and  so  to  their 
ordinary  work  till  evening.  They  go  next  to  sup- 
per, as  before,  where  tliey  sit  together,  guests  and 
all,  if  tliey  have  any,  at  the  same  table.  There  is  no 
maimer  of  noise  or  disorder  in  those  houses :  they 
speak  by  turns ;  and  this  way  of  gra\ity  and  silence 
gives  strangers  a  great  veneration  for  them.  This  is 
the  effect  of  a  constant  course  of  sobriety,  in  their 
moderation  of  eating  and  drinking  only  to  suffice 
nature. 

"In  tlio  aduiinistration  of  justice  they  are  the 
most  regular  and  exact  people  alive ;  they  determine 
nothing  but  what  is  carried  by  a  hundred  voices  at 
least;  and  when  the  judgment  is  once  past,  there  is 
no  recalling  it.  Ne.xt  to  the  supreme  authority  of 
God  himself  they  reckon  that  of  their  legislators, 
making  it  death  to  speak  ill  of  them,  or  to  blaspheme 
them.  They  ascribe  great  honour  to  their  elders, 
and  to  the  majority  of  the  people,  and  thhik  it  very 
reasonable  to  obey  tlie  one  and  hearken  to  the  other. 
When  there  are  ten  together  in  council,  no  particu- 
lar person  is  to  speak,  if  the  otiier  nine  be  against 
it.  They  make  it  a  matter  of  immorality  to  spit  to- 
ward the  middle  of  the  company,  or  upon  the  right 
hand.  They  are  the  strictest  observers  of  the  Sab- 
bath of  all  sorts  of  Jews  ;  for  they  do  not  only  make 
ready  the  Saljl)atli-day's  meal  the  night  before,  to 
avoid  kindling  a  tire  upon  that  day ;  but  they  dare 
not  so  much  as  remove  a  pot  or  a  dish  from  one 
place  to  another." 

Simple,  plain,  and  unostentatious,  both  in  their 
dress  and  maimers,  they  are  represented  as  having 
wandered  about  from  place  to  place  without  any 
fixed  residence,  carrying  nothing  w^itli  them  except 
arms  fur  their  protection.  Tiiey  held  a  kind  of  com- 
munity of  goods,  so  that  what  one  wanted  another 
was  bound  to  supply.  A  candidate  for  admission  into 
the  society  was  kept  on  trial  for  an  entire  year,  and 
when  his  probation  was  tinished,  he  was  received 
into  the  body,  being  presented  with  a  pick-axe,  a 
girdle,  and  a  white  garment.  But  even  then  he  was 
not  permitted  to  eat  at  the  common  table  till  he  had 
given  evidence  by  a  probation  of  one  year  longer, 
that  he  was  a  fit  person  to  associate  with  the  com- 
inunity.  liefore  being  fully  uniled  to  the  Esscne 
society,  Josei)hus  says,  that  "he  is  first  to  bind  him- 
self by  solemn  execrations  and  jirofessions  to  love 
and  worsliip  God,  to  do  justice  towards  men,  to 
wrong  no  creature  willingly,  no,  nor  to  do  it,  though 


commanded;  to  declare  himself  an  enemy  to  all 
wicked  men,  to  join  with  all  the  lovers  of  right  and 
equity,  to  keep  liiith  with  all  men,  but  with  princes 
especially,  as  they  are  of  God's  apjiointment,  and  his 
ministers.  He  is  likewise  to  declare,  that  if  ever  he 
comes  to  be  advanced  above  his  companions,  he  will 
never  abuse  that  power  to  the  injury  of  his  subjects, 
nor  distinguish  himself  from  his  inferiors  by  any 
ornament  of  dress  or  apparel ;  but  that  he  will  love 
and  embrace  the  truth,  ami  bring  false  speakers  to 
justice.  He  binds  himself  likewise  to  keep  his  hands 
clear  from  theft  and  fraudulent  dealing,  and  his  soid 
as  untainted  with  the  desire  of  unjust  gain ;  that  he 
will  not  conceal  from  his  fellow  professors  any  of  the 
mysteries  of  his  religion,  nor  communicate  any  of 
them  to  the  profane,  though  it  should  be  to  save  his 
life.  And  then  for  the  matter  of  his  doctrine,  that 
he  shall  deliver  nothing  but  what  he  hath  received  ; 
that  he  will  endeavoiu'  to  preserve  the  doctrine  itself 
that  he  professes,  the  books  that  are  written  of  it, 
and  the  names  of  those  from  whom  he  had  it.  The.se 
protestations  are  made  use  of  as  a  test  for  new 
comers,  and  as  a  security  to  keep  them  fast  to  tlieir 
duty." 

This  sect  arose  in  the  country  lying  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  thence  they  spread  over 
other  parts  of  Palestine.  Josephus  says,  there  were 
many  of  them  dwelling  in  every  town,  and  he  men- 
tions four  diP.'erent  orders  of  them,  all  of  wliicli, 
however,  are  resolvable  into  the  two  classes  already 
mentioned.  Practical  and  Contemplative  Esscnes ; 
some  characterized  by  the  one  feature,  and  others  by 
the  otlier,  while  not  a  few  might  prefer  to  adopt  a 
combination  of  both.  It  was  a  curious  peculiarity 
of  the  sect,  that  they  sent  gifts  to  the  temple  at  .leru- 
salein,  while  they  themselves  declined  to  attend. 
Neander  thus  most  judiciously  accoimts  for  this 
practice.  "If  we  may  trust  the  words  of  Josephus, 
they  did  indeed  send  gifts  to  the  temple,  and  thus 
expressed  their  reverence  for  the  original  establish- 
ment ;  discharging  in  this  manner  the  common  duty 
of  all  Jews,  as  it  was  their  principle  to  fultil  every 
obligation  that  bound  them ;  yet  they  did  not  visit 
the  temple  theinselves,  perhaps  because  they  looked 
upon  it  as  polluted  by  tlie  vicious  customs  of  the 
Jews.  They  thought  that  the  holy  rites  could  be 
performed  in  a  worthier  and  more  acceptable  manner 
witliin  the  precincts  of  their  own  thoroughly  pure 
and  holy  community.  In  like  manner,  also,  they 
performed  their  sacrificial  otlerings,  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  which,  within  the  pale  of  their  own  society, 
they  believed  tliemselves  best  jirepared  by  their  as- 
cetic lustrations.  The  authority  of  Moses  standing 
so  high  witli  them,  there  is  not  the  least  reason  for 
supposing  they  would  wholly  set  aside  the  sacrificial 
worship  appointed  by  him,  unless  it  were  true,  per- 
haps, that  they  looked  iqion  the  original  Mosaic 
religion  as  having  been  corrupted  by  later  additions, 
and  among  these  add  limis  reckoned  also  the  sacrifi- 
cial worship,  as  we  find  inserted  in  the  Clementines ; 
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(vnicli,  liowever,  so  far  as  it  reganls  tlie  Esseiies  at 
least,  admits  not  the  shadow  of  a  jiroof.  Now  it  is 
singular,  it  inust  be  admitted,  how,  as  Jews,  they 
could  entertain  the  opinion,  that  they  might  be  al- 
lowed to  offer  sacrifices  away  from  Jerusalem.  But 
caprice  in  the  treatment  of  whatever  belongs  to  the 
positive  in  religion,  forms,  indeed,  one  of  the  cliarac- 
teristic  marks  of  such  mystic  sects.  And  it  might 
well  accord  with  the  spirit  of  such  a  sect,  that  in 
proportion  as  they  looked  upon  the  sacrificial  wor- 
.ship,  instituted  by  Moses,  as  a  holy  service,  they 
should  be  so  much  the  less  disposed  to  take  any  part 
in  its  celebration,  amidst  all  the  wickedness  in  the 
desecrated  temple  at  Jerusalem;  and  should  main- 
tain that  only  among  the  really  sanctified,  the  mem- 
bers of  their  own  sect,  was  the  truly  spiritual  temple, 
where  sacrifices  could  be  offered  with  the  proper 
consecration." 

ESTABLISHED  CHURCHES,  those  chin-ches 
which  are  explicitly  recognized  and  supported  by  the 
state.  The  question  has  been  often  agitated,  particu- 
larly in  Britain,  within  the  present  century,  whether 
civil  establishments  of  religion  are  lawful,  and  even 
supposing  them  to  be  lawful,  whetJier  they  are  expe- 
dient. This  formed  with  the  Puritans,  at  least  with 
a  large  party  of  them,  a  fundamental  ground  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  Churcli  of  England,  and  from  the  rise  of 
the  Brownists,  or  first  Independents,  may  be  dated 
tlic  commencement  of  tlie  Voluntary  Contro- 
versy (which  see),  as  it  is  called,  which  has  at  dif- 
ferent periods  been  agitated  with  more  or  less  keen- 
ness, both  in  England  and  Scotland,  down  to  the  pre- 
sent day. 

The  argument  in  favour  of  established  churches 
may  be  thus  staled:  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands, 
that,  in  his  natural  relations,  as  opposed  to  his  civil 
and  political  relations,  man  is  imperatively  bound  to 
promote  the  interests  of  true  religion.  As  an  indi- 
vidual, or  even  as  a  brother,  a  parent,  a  friend  or  a 
neighbour,  he  is  responsible  for  the  faithful  discharge 
of  this  paramount  duty.  But  when  we  trace  tlie  man 
into  his  civil  or  conventional  relations  as  a  citizen,  a 
subject,  or  a  magistrate,  he  is  alleged  to  be  altogether 
free  from  this  responsibility,  of  advancing  the  inter- 
ests of  truth.  This  is,  in  plain  language,  to  assert, 
that,  in  all  his  natural  relations,  a  man  is  bound  to  be 
a  Ch.ristian,  and  to  act  like  a  Christian  ;  but,  m  his 
strictly  civil  duties,  he  not  only  may,  but  must,  be 
an  unbeliever,  and  act,  in  so  far  as  he  does  act,  in 
the  capacity  of  a  citizen,  a  .subject,  or  a  magistrate, 
as  a  decided  unbeliever.  It  is  undoubtedly  true, 
that  at  the  original  formation  of  the  social  compact 
— a  phrase  which  we  may  be  permitted  to  use  with- 
out being  supposed  to  found  civil  government  up- 
on the  social  compact — every  individual  has,  no 
doubt,  surrendered  a  portion  of  his  natural  liberty 
in  exchange  for  what  he  considers  an  equivalent, 
if  not  a  greater  good.  But  it  cannot  be  admit- 
ted, that,  for  the  attainment  of  social  privileges, 
however  great,  any  individual  either  did  or  could 


part  with  one  of  these  fundamental  obligations  which 
lav  upon  him  as  a  creature  of  God.  He  was  origi- 
nally and  necessarily  bound,  by  the  primary  laws  of 
his  being,  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  divine  truth  to 
tlie  utmost  extent  of  his  ability.  This  is  not  de- 
nied, so  long  as  we  speak  of  man  in  his  natural  re- 
lations, but  the  point  at  which  this  responsibility 
stojis  is  afiirmed  by  the  opponents  of  civil  es- 
blishments,  to  be  that  at  which,  to  man's  natural 
were  superadded  civil  relations.  Now,  though  in 
all  his  former  situations  the  obligation  in  question 
is  admitted,  the  circumstances  of  man  in  society 
are  viewed,  and  in  many  respects  we  are  far  from 
denying  it,  as  essentially  different.  The  laws  by 
which  society  is  regulated  are  strictly  convention- 
al, and  in  the  very  terms  of  its  formation  are  in- 
cluded the  exchange  of  individual  for  social  privi- 
leges. No  man,  however,  can  barter  a  moral  obli- 
gation for  any  consideration  whatever.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  obligation  is  admitted  to  extend  over 
all  the  circumstances  in  which  man  is  jilaced  up 
to  that  point  where  the  social  comjiact  is  formed ; 
and,  therefore,  upon  the  opponents  of  Ecclesiastical 
Establishments  lies  the  burden  of  proving,  that  the 
circumstances  of  man  in  civil  society  are  such  as 
to  jirechide  the  existence  or  operation  of  this  fun- 
damental obligation.  It  seems  impossible  to  con- 
ceive of  any  possible,  much  less  of  any  actually  ex- 
isting circumstances,  in  which  man  could  be  free 
from  such  an  obligation,  so  long  as  the  relation  ex- 
ists between  the  Creator  and  the  creature.  For  the 
enjoyment  of  the  hivaluablc  privileges  conned ed 
with  a  state  of  society,  man,  no  doubt,  readily  parts 
with  not  a  few  of  his  individual  and  natural  rights. 
His  moral  obligations,  however,  must  necessarily  re- 
main entire  ;  and  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  abso- 
lutely impossible,  that,  by  anj'  mere  conventional 
arrangements,  he  can  be  denuded  of  these  without 
violence  being  done  to  the  primary  laws  of  his  ex- 
istence upon  earth. 

But  it  may  perhaps  be  said,  that,  in  entering  into 
society,  all  his  original  obligations  are  maintained  in 
full  operation,  only,  there  is  a  general  understand- 
ing, that,  to  the  civil  relations  on  which  he  has  now 
entered,  the  obligations  in  question  do  not  extend. 
Instead,  however,  of  this  allegation  having  been  ever 
admitted  to  any  extent,  there  never  has  existed,  as 
Bishop  Warburton  has  well  remarked,  a  nation  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth,  where  a  civil  establishment  of 
religion  has  not  occupied  a  prominent  jjlace  among 
her  political  institutions.  The  United  States  of 
America  form,  no  doubt,  an  exception  to  this  re- 
mark ;  but  as  the  plan  is  .'^till  in  process  of  experi- 
ment, it  can  scarcely,  we  should  think,  be  adduced 
as  weakening,  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  force 
of  the  argument  drawn  from  all  past  history  and  ex- 
perience. If  the  voluntary  principle  had  been  neces- 
sarily involved  in  the  original  structure  and  arrange- 
ments of  civil  society,  it  would  surely  have  assumed 
a  conspicuous  place  in  the  common  or  the  statute- 
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law  of  some,  at  lpa*t,  of  tlie  ancient  or  modem  na- 
tions. Far  from  this  being  the  case,  however, 
religion  has,  without  a  single  exception,  uniformly 
received  the  sanction  aiul  authority  of  the  State  ;  and 
it  is  not  till  very  lately,  tliat  the  proiiriety  of  such 
an  arrangement  has  been  at  all  disjiuted  ;  and,  there- 
fore, we  are  authorized  in  inferring,  that  tlie  alleged 
inconsistency  of  the  obligation  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  truth,  wiih  the  existence  of  civil  society, 
has  never  been  admitted,  in  the  past  history  of  the 
world,  up  to  a  very  recent  period.  And  tlie  state- 
ment itself  is  by  no  means  axiomatic.  Supposing, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that,  at  the  original  forma- 
tion of  the  social  compact,  it  had  been  demanded  of 
any  individuals,  whether  subjects  or  rulers,  to  sus- 
pend the  exercise  of  the  obligation  which  lies  upon 
them  to  maintain  and  extend  the  interests  of  truth, 
wouM  not  this  have  been  an  obvious  infringement 
on  the  liberty  of  conscience  ?  They  are  imperatively 
bound  to  promote  religion,  whatever  may  be  the 
civil  advantages  derived  from  their  ceasing  to  do  so ; 
and  "whether  they  ought  to  oliey  God  rather  than 
man,  judge  ye." 

It  is  alleged,  howe\  ev,  that  the  variely  of  opinions 
which  exist  among  the  members  of  a  civil  commu- 
nity in  reference  to  the  subject  of  religion,  precludes 
the  possibility  of  any  individual,  in  a  purely  civil 
capacity,  promoting  its  diinision,  unless  by  a  direct 
encroachment  on  the  liberties  of  others.  Were 
truth  at  all  dependent  upon  the  erring  judgnient.«; 
of  men.  this  objection  would  have  po.ssessed  no 
little  force.  But  the  fact  is,  the  very  admission  of 
the  moral  obligation,  even  though  limited  to  strict- 
ly natural  relations,  involves  an  admission,  that 
religion  is  an  actual  realitj',  not  a  matter  of  mere 
opinion.  An  obji  ction  precisely  similar,  is  often 
urged  by  superficial  infidels  against  the  very  truth 
of  Christianity  itself.  The  opinions  of  men  difftr 
widely,  say  they,  as  to  what  religious  truth  con- 
sists in ;  and  are  we  not  authorized  in  thinking, 
that  let  a  man's  opinions  be  what  they  may,  if  he  is 
only  sincere  and  consistent  in  maintaining  them,  he 
will  find  acceptance  in  the  sight  of  God?  Now,  our 
reply  both  to  the  infidel  and  to  the  opponent  of 
Chiu'ch  Establishments,  would  be  precisely  the  same. 
Men  may  diti'er  in  sentiment,  and  it  may  often  be 
difficult  to  discover  truth  from  error;  but  truth 
nevertheless  docs  actually  exist,  and  if  any  man  fails 
to  fijid  it,  the  responsibility  lies  upon  his  own  head. 
Now,  in  reference  to  a  civil  community,  the  obligation 
to  receive  and  to  propagate  the  truth  lies  upon  each, 
and  consequently,  U|)on  all  its  members.  The  volun- 
tary churchman  admits  the  obligation  upon  each  indi- 
vidual, but  denies  it  in  reference  to  the  whole  mass  in  a 
.social  slate,  as  infringing  upon  the  right  of  individual 
opinion.  This  right,  however,  it  is  imjjossible  to  con- 
cede, so  long  as  we  are  .speaking  of  moral  obligation. 
Every  man  is  bound  to  accept  for  himself,  and  use 
all  possible  means  of  dilVusing  throughout  the  com- 
munity the  truth,  and  the  truth  only:  and  it  is  no 


reason,  surely,  which  could  stand  the  test  of  a  judg- 
ment-day, that  we  had  failed  to  discharge  either  of 
these  duties,  because  men  diti'ered  in  opinion  as  to  the 
nature  of  truth.  The  law  of  God  is  not  dependent 
for  the  maintenance  of  its  obligations  and  authoritv 
on  the  lilful  fancies  of  degenerate  man. 

The  coiu-hision,  then,  of  this  part  of  the  argument 
is,  that  upon  all  the  members  of  a  social  community, 
both  sejiarately  and  conjointly,  lies  the  obligation  of 
maintaining  an  open  profession  of  the  true  religion, 
whatever  varieties  of  sentiment  may  exist  among 
them.  It  is  no  objection,  be  it  observed,  to  this 
conclusion,  that  where  men  dift'er  widely  in  opinion, 
it  cannot  be  carried  into  practical  operation.  We 
are  not  speaking  of  what  is,  but  of  what  ought  to  be  ; 
and  if,  from  any  cause  whatever,  men  have  put  them- 
selves in  such  circumstances  that  they  cannot  pos- 
sibly fidlil  the  conmiands  of  God,  these  commands 
are  by  no  means,  on  that  account,  relaxed,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  still  maintain  their  authority  unaltered 
and  unalterable.  If  the  duty  be  impracticable,  the 
resjionsibility  lies  upon  those  who  have  rendered  it 
so.  Hence  we  would  argue,  that  if  either  at  the  ori- 
ginal forjnation,  or  in  the  progress  of  society,  any 
nation  has  either  denied  or  failed  to  fulfil  tlie  duty 
of  advancing  the  interests  of  religion  as  a  commu- 
nity, they  are  chargeable  in  all  its  extent  with  na- 
tional infidelity. 

The  principle  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Establishment 
is  founded,  it  is  affirmed,  on  those  moral  obligations 
from  which  no  possible  circumstances  can  free  us, 
and  which  form  the  very  foundation  of  our  moral 
constitution.  It  may  wear  the  aspect  of  an  infringe- 
ment upon  the  rights  of  those  who  deny  the  truth  of 
that  system  of  religion  which  is  established;  but  it 
would  not  only  a;'pear,  but  actually  be  a  serious  de- 
reliction of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity, were  tlie  national  profession  neglected.  The 
matter  then  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  incon- 
venience to  some,  as  Paley  has  termed  it,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  question  of  duty  imperative  upon  all,  on 
the  other;  .and  which  of  the  terms  of  the  altcinarive 
ought  to  be  adopted,  cannot  possibly  admit  of  a 
doubt. 

Passing,  however,  to  the  argument  drawn  from 
Scripture,  we  remark,  that  in  the  course  of  the  patri- 
archal dispensation  the  principles  of  an  ecclesiastical 
establishment  were  obviously  acknowledged  and 
acted  on.  From  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
age,  as  well  perhaps  as  from  the  want  of  union 
among  the  scattered  jiastoral  tribes,  the  paternal  and 
the  niagistratical  authority  appear  to  have  been  uni- 
formly combined  in  the  same  individual;  and  with 
these  was  also  combined,  as  is  well  known,  the  sacer- 
dotal office.  So  that  by  one  and  the  same  person 
were  executed  the  functions  of  a  father,  a  king  and 
a  ]iriest ;  and  that  too,  bo  it  observed,  not  in  conse- 
quence of  any  express  apiiointment  of  God,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Mo.saie  rilual,  but  arising,  as  far  at  least 
as   can  be  discovered,  from  the   peculiar   state   ol 
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Bwciety  .it  tlie  time.  The  liistory  of  Abraham  iiiiglit 
be  adchiced  in  ilhistnition  of  these  reitiark.s.  The 
civil  were  oitly  beginning  as  it  were  to  emerge  from 
the  nntnral  relations  of  man  ;  and  yet  no  such  incon- 
gruity seems  to  have  existed  <as  to  have  led  to  tlie  in- 
convenience and  injustice  and  ojipression  wliich  are 
alleged  necessarily  to  arise  from  the  union  of  tliese 
two  .'Separate  elements.  It  must  not  be  alleged  that 
we  are  pleading  for  a  combination  of  the  patenial 
with  the  magistratical  fimctions ;  they  are  essentially 
distinct  from  each  other.  But  the  existence  of  the 
principle  of  a  national  religion,  at  the  period  to  wliicli 
we  now  refer,  is  in  our  view  peculiarly  interesting, 
as  being  a  remarkable  era  in  the  history  of  man  when 
the  social  compact  was  in  the  course  of  being  foniTed, 
and  the  laws  of  a  civil  [lolity  were  as  yet  scarcely 
distinct  from  the  oiigin.al  law  of  nature. 

In  passing  from  the  Patriarchal  to  the  Jewish  dis- 
pensation, an  objection  is  raised  by  the  oiiponents  of 
Establi.sbments  to  the  validity  of  anv  appeal  to  that 
qnarter.  The  circinnstances  and  wliole  genius  of  the 
Jewish,  are  alleged  to  have  differed  so  widely  from 
those  of  tlie  (_'hristian  economy,  as  entirely  to  pre- 
clude any  legitimate  deductions  being  drawn,  even 
analogically,  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Now,  it  is 
no  more  than  justice  to  admit  that  the  Jewish  sys- 
tem was  in  many  respects  peculiar,  and,  indeed,  alto- 
gether •■lingular  in  its  nature,  and  on  those  peculiari- 
ties wo  do  not  feel  ourselves  authorized  to  found  any 
general  conclusions  whatever.  But  we  are  far  from 
consenting  on  that  account  to  keep  out  of  view  the 
Mosaic  economy,  as  bearing  strictl}'  and  immediately 
on  tlie  point  before  us.  It  was  a  system,  we  readily 
allow,  containing  in.any  peculiarities  which  were  oidy 
intended  to  serve  a  special  and  temporary  purpose, 
but  neither  of  the  Jewish,  nor  of  any  di.'^pensation, 
whether  appointed  or  s.anctioned  of  God,  can  it  be 
affirmed  that  it  embraces  no  general  fundamental 
principles  wliicli  are  independent  of  all  mere  circum- 
stantial details.  It  detracts  not  in  the  slightest  degi'ee 
from  the  argument  for  establishments  drawn  from  the 
Jewish  system,  that  in  itself  that  system  was  typical, 
and  connected  with  a  pure  theocracy.  In  so  lar  as  it 
was  so,  no  general  reasoning  can  be  founded  upon  it ; 
but  the  opponents  of  Established  churches  forget,  tliat 
whether  viewed  as  a  civil  polity,  or  as  an  ecclesiastical 
community,  or  as  both  simultaneously,  there  lie  at 
the  very  basis  of  its  structure  as  a  society,  principles 
which  are  equally  applicable  in  every  age  and  in 
every  country.  These  are,  of  course,  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  moral  obligation  which  belong 
to  man  both  in  his  individual  and  social  capacity. 
And  does  not  the  very  fact  that  the  Jewish  govern- 
ment existed  under  the  form  of  a  theocracy,  render 
it  the  more  certain  that  it  would  be  based  on  the 
eternal  and  immutable  principles  of  rectitude  and 
truth?  In  these  circumstances,  no  valid  objections 
can  be  raised,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  theocracy, 
to  an  argument  founded  on  these  principles,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  government  of  the  Jews.     And  with 


equal  truth  may  it  be  asserted  that  the  typical  na- 
ture of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  is  far  from  preclud- 
ing any  appeal  to  it  on  gericral  principles,  inasnuich 
iis  types,  whether  referring  to  persons  or  things,  in- 
volve in  their  very  meaning  and  design  many  moral 
and  spiritual  principles  which  are  more  clearly  un- 
folded in  the  antitype.  Whatever  is  matter  of  maral 
oblig.ation,  is,  in  its  lutture  and  design,  imder  what- 
ever form  it  may  be  represented  to  us,  matter  of 
univer.-al  interest  and  universal  application.  It  is 
not  to  be  hiiagiued,  surely,  for  a  moment,  that  a 
principle  thus  clearly  developed  both  in  the  patri- 
archal and  Mosaic  dispensations,  would  be  unknown 
in  the  Christian. 

The  importance  of  the  principle  of  Establishments, 
and  the  foundation  on  which  it  rests,  render  it  very 
improbable,  a  priuri,  that  the  New  Testament  woidd 
contain  the  slightest  hints  of  its  abrogation  ;  aiul  the 
result  of  a  candid  examination  of  the  whole  Christian 
dispensation  is  quite  in  accordance  with  what  might 
have  been  anticipated.  Some  passages  have  no 
doubt  been  adduced  wliich  at  first  sight  may  seem 
opposed  to  all  inter]iosition  ,')f  the  civil  power  in  be- 
half of  the  church  ;  these  however  are  brought  for- 
ward in  an  isolated  form,  detached  entirely  from  the 
context  with  which  they  are  connected,  and  by  which 
their  meaning  is  necessarily  moditied.  It  is  by  the 
neglect  of  this  simple  and  obvious  rule  of  Scripture 
iLiterpretation  that  licresies  of  every  kind  in  theology 
are  propped  up  by  separate  sentences  from  the  Sa- 
cred Writings,  which,  if  read  along  with  the  preced- 
ing or  succeeding  context,  would  be  found  to  bear  no 
such  meaning  as  that  which  is  attached  to  them. 
Independently  altogether  of  the  principle  we  are  now 
considering  being  founded  on  moral  obligation,  the 
evident  sanction  which  it  is  admitted  to  have  received 
from  God  under  the  ancient  economy,  called  for  an 
explicit  declaration  that  such  was  the  Divine  will  ere 
its  abolition  could  have  been  accomplished. 

It  has  been  alleged,  however,  in  opposition  to  the 
argtunent  for  establishments  drawn  from  Scriptiu-e, 
that  the  New  Testament  is  silent  on  the  subject,  at 
least  in  so  far  as  a  direct  iirecejit  is  concerned.  Now 
we  must  decidedly  demur  to  the  principle  on  which 
this  objection  is  founded — that  nothing  is  obligatory 
on  us  save  what  is  expressly  commanded  in  Scrip- 
ture. Innumerable  general  principles  pervade  the 
sacred  volume,  the  application  of  which,  in  particular 
instances,  is  left  to  the  exercise  of  a  soimd  discretion 
and  an  enlightened  judgment.  The  principle  in 
question  is  one  of  this  nature.  It  is  capable  of  ap- 
plication under  a  great  variety  of  moditications,  each 
one  of  which  would  require  to  have  been  specified 
in  any  law  which  had  been  laid  down  in  Scripture. 
This,  however,  was  quite  unnecessary  in  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  case.  The  pri^iciple  itself  had 
its  origin  in  the  moral  constitution  of  man;  an<l 
while  examples  of  its  practical  operatiim  were  ex- 
hibited in  the  Patriarchal  and  Mosaic  dispensa. 
tions,   we   cannot   allow   that   any  distinct  precept 
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was  to  be  expected  in  the  New  Testament  cluirch. 
Tlie  Gospel  economy  was  strictly  universal  in  its 
design,  and  no  law  is  recorded  wliich  was  liable 
to  be  modified  in  the  mode  of  its  application  by 
peculiar,  perhaps  local  circumstances.  I5iit  though 
no  precept  was  recorded  expressly  on  the  subject, 
might  not  an  exemplification  of  it  have  been  given 
iji  the  early  Christian  churcli  such  as  had  been 
already  given  in  the  Jewish  church?  To  this  we 
can  only  reply,  that  to  have  done  so  would  have 
been  to  have  changed  the  whole  course  of  ordinary 
events  at  the  time,  or  in  other  words,  would  have 
amounted  to  a  miracle,  and  we  know  that  the  usual 
mode  of  acting  on  the  part  of  Deity  has  been  to 
allow  the  responsibilities  of  man  to  influence  his  con- 
duct with  as  little  miraculous  interposition  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  not  om-s  to  dictate  to  the  All-wise  at 
what  time  a  miracle  might  be  expected.  We  must 
nidge  of  what  God  ought  to  have  done  by  what  be 
actually  does.  "  Sliall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth 
do  right?" 

One  grand  objection  which  is  urged  against  the 
principle  of  Establishments  is  its  alleged  inconsis- 
tency with  the  whole  spirit  and  genius  of  Christian- 
ity. It  is  surely  a  priori  very  improbable  that  what 
is  capable  of  being  demonstrated  to  be  a  fundamental 
law  of  moral  obligation,  and  what  has  been  expressly 
sanctioned  !iv  Divine  authority  from  the  fall  of  man 
down  to  tlie  advent  of  Christ,  should  be  after  all 
opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  Christian  scheme. 
This  is  of  itself,  we  affirm,  a  \  rcs'.'.mptive  argument 
so  strong  as  to  put  us  on  our  guard  against  any 
attempts  which  may  be  made  to  thrust  forward 
isolated  pa.^sages.  There  is  no  doctrine,  however 
absurd  and  heretical,  which  lias  not  found  support 
in  this  mode  of  interpretation.  The  utmost  cau- 
tion however  is  necessary,  the  text  adduced  must 
be  studied  in  connexion  with  its  context,  the  scope 
and  design  of  the  writer  or  speaker  must  be  carefully 
kept  in  \iew,  and  no  clause  must  be  regarded  as  a 
general  statement,  the  meaning  of  which  is  obviously 
modified  by  particular  circumstances,  whether  of 
time  or  place,  at  or  in  wdiicli  it  was  written.  In  op- 
position, however,  to  these  jilabi  and  acknowledged 
rules  of  Scripture  interpretation,  the  adversaries  oT 
church  Establishments  are  in  the  constant  habit  of 
referring  us  to  the  well-known  declaration  of  our 
Lord,  "  My  l-ingdom  is  vot  of  this  world."  The  reply 
of  Dr.  Iiiglis  is  so  excellent  that  we  make  no  apo- 
logy for  quoting  it. 

"  In  the  court  of  Pilate,  the  Roman  goveinor  of 
Judea,  Jesus  was  accused  of  liaving  forbidden  his 
countrymen  to  give  tribute  to  Coesar,  saying  th.it  ho 
himself  was  Chnst  a  king.  Pilate  in  consequence 
asked  him,  'Art  thou  the  king  of  the  Jews?'  And 
Je.sus  answered  in  the  affirmative,  but  added.  My 
kingdom  is  not  of  tldi  world.'  "Who  does  not  per- 
ceive that  the  single  object  of  this  declaration  was 
to  disavow  all  [iretension  to  such  temporal  authority 
as  could  absolve  the  Jews   cither  from  their  obli- 


gation of  paying  tribute  to  Cresar,  or  from  their 
allegiance  in  any  respect  to  him  a.s  their  earthly 
sovereign?  The  religion  of  Christ,  so  far  from  ab- 
solving subjects  from  their  allegiance  to  the  poten- 
tates of  this  world,  was  to  lay  them  under  a  new 
obligation  to  such  allegiance,  as  they  desired  to 
maintain  a  good  conscience  towards  Christ  himself  as 
their  spiritual  king.  It  was  therefore  impossible 
that  the  charge  brought  against  him  sliould  not  be 
repelled  in  the  way  wliich  we  have  seen  ;  nor  can  it 
be  regarded  as  reasonable,  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  to  attach  any  other  meaning  to  his  words 
than  what  has  been  already  stated  as  applicable  to 
the  charge  in  question." 

And  taking  the  statement  in  its  absolute  sense, 
who  that  is  at  all  acquainted  with  Christian  truth, 
doubts  it  for  a  moment  ?  The  church  of  Christ  is  a 
body  separate  and  distinct  from  the  world,  having 
independent  laws  and  office-bearers  of  its  own.  No 
man  save  an  Erastian  would  so  confound  the  Church 
with  the  State  as  to  allege  that  the  magistrate  liad 
an\',  even  the  slightest  authority  in  regulating  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  church.  These  must  be  left 
entirely  to  lier  owii  office-bearers,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Great  Head.  Though  we  thus  deny  the 
jiower  of  tlie  civil  ruler,  in  saa'is,  we  nevertheless 
concede  to  him  a  most  interesting  and  extensive 
sphere  of  exertion  when  we  assert  his  right  to  govern 
and  legislate  in  regard  to  the  church,  or  in  other 
words,  drca  .<>acra.  This  is  his  legitimate  province 
in  faithfully  discharging  the  duties  of  which,  he  will 
most  eH'cclually  fulfil  the  great  end  of  his  office  as 
an  "  ordinance  of  God  ;"  and  in  the  neglect  of  which, 
he  is  deeply  culpable,  inasmuch  as  independently 
altogether  of  his  moral  obligation  he  is  failing  to  em- 
ploy one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  becoming  a 
"  minister  of  good"  to  the  people  over  whom  he  rules. 
The  punishment  of  the  criminal  is  not  more  neces-  ■ 
.saiy  than  the  prevention  of  crime,  which  can  only  be 
successfully  accomplished  by  the  infusion  of  Chris- 
tian principle  into  the  minds  of  the  people  by  a  rightly 
constituted  Ecclesiastical  Establishment.  In  the  per- 
formance of  this  part  of  the  magistrate's  offici:d  duty, 
as  in  every  other,  there  is  no  doubt  included  the  idea 
of  compulsion,  which  results  from  the  nature  of  civil 
government  in  all  cases.  And  here  it  may  be  of  im- 
portance to'attend  to  the  real  nature  of  this  compul 
sion.  It  is  not  ecclesiastical,  it  is  strictly  civil ;  it  is 
not  an  interference  with  any  arrangements  in  the 
church,  it  is  an  interference  with  the  people  concern- 
ing the  church ;  it  is  not  resorted  to  with  the  view 
of  coercing  the  consciences  of  any  individuals  of 
whatever  opinicuis,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  others,  it 
is  a  compulsion  used  towards  every  individual  in- 
discriminately for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  advert  to  the  objection 
which  is  sometimes  urged  b\-  the  adversaries  ol 
Church  Establishments,  that  it  is  altogether  u'tra 
vires  on  the  part  of  the  magistrate  to  decide  in  mat- 
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ters  of  I'eligion,  and  the  veiy  existence  of  an  estab- 
blishnient  supposes  his  having  done  so.  Wliatever 
may  be  the  opinions  of  men,  truth  nevertlieless 
exists,  and  it  lias  moreover  been  revealed,  and  there- 
fore every  man  is  responsible  for  the  reception  that 
he  gives  it.  If  the  magistrate  supports  the  true  re- 
ligion, he  supports  those  opinions  which  both  he  and 
liis  subjects  were  bound  to  maintain  ;  but  if  he  sup- 
ports error,  the  responsibility  lies  either  witli  liimself 
or  with  those  who  liave  led  to  the  establishment  of 
a  system  which  is  niiscriptural.  Be  it  observed, 
however,  that  the  criuiinality  does  not  primarily 
attach  to  the  establisliment,  but  to  the  adoption  of 
error;  and  though  his  belief  in  the  first  instance  of 
heretical  doctrines  has  nndoulitedly  leil  to  the  hein- 
ous crime  of  establishing  a  false  religion,  it  is  not  the 
principle  of  establishments  which  has  led  to  the  sin, 
but  the  adoption  of  false  views,  either  by  the  rider 
personally,  or  by  the  people  by  whose  influence  and 
advice  he  has  been  guided.  But  is  not,  it  has  been 
said,  the  po  sibility  of  erring  iu  this  point  a  clear 
proof  that  such  a  duty  was  not  designed  to  belong  to 
liim?  No;  otherwise  what  would  become  of  all  the 
other  duties  which,  as  a  civil  ruler,  he  is  bound  to 
discharge?  He  is  equally  liable  to  err  in  all  civil 
duties  as  in  this,  and  yet  who  would  argue  that  from 
that  very  circumstance  it  was  never  designed  by  the 
Almighty  that  lie  should  discharge  them  ?  Has  man, 
by  rendering  himself  incapable  of  obeying  the  Divine 
commandments,  brought  ab  JUt  the  abrogation  of  the 
moral  law?  Surely  not,  and  yet  to  this  conclusion 
we  must  come,  if  we  admit  the  principle  on  which 
the  objection  proceeds. 

There  is  no  objection  which  is  more  frequently 
urged  against  the  establishment  of  any  p.articular 
system  of  religion,  and  none  which  has  apparently 
a  stronger  effect  upon  the  minds  of  multitudes,  than 
the  alleged  injustice  of  such  a  principle.  Looking 
at  the  matter  abstractly,  we  do  not  conceive  that 
there  is,  at  all  events,  any  intentional  partiality  or 
injustice  in  a  government  so  acting.  They  do  not 
establish  a  system  as  professed  by  one  part  of  the 
community,  to  the  avowed  exclusion  of  a  system 
professed  by  another  part  of  the  same  community. 
The  question  is  viewed  ,as  a  great  national  bcnetit 
which  will  redound  to  all  from  this  particular  act 
of  legislation  ;  and  could  it  be  shown,  that  there  is 
any  one  class  of  the  community  who,  instead  of 
deriving  the  slightest  advantage  from  this  proposed 
act,  are  subjected  thereby  to  unminglcd  hardship 
and  oppression,  their  complaint  would  deserve  to 
be  hstened  to  with  respect,  and  every  endeavour 
made  to  remedy  this  defect.  But  is  there  a  single 
enlightened  Dissenter  iu  this  or  any  other  coun- 
try, who  can  make  such  an  allegation  in  regard  to 
an  Esiablished  Church?  Are  there  no  advantages 
v/liich  accrue  from  it  to  every  individual  in  the  coun- 
try? Waving  altogether  the  religious  view  of  the 
question,  is  the  protection  of  property,  and  the  in- 
creased security  of  personal  safety,  by  the  difl'usiou 


of  right  moral  princi[jle,  no  advioita^e?  Is  the  pre- 
vention of  crime  in  general,  and  the  consequent 
diminution  of  expenditure  for  the  erection  and  repair 
of  jails  and  penitentiaries,  and  houses  of  correction, 
no  advantage  ?  Is  the  diilusion  of  industry  and  fru- 
galitv,  and  kindness  of  heart,  no  advantage?  Is  an 
elevated  standard  of  [ihysical  comfort  and  happiness 
among  the  peiisantry  of  the  hiud,  no  adv.antage? 

The  civil  benetits  arising  from  Ecclesiastical  Es- 
tablishments are  thus  forcibly  and  perspicuously  de- 
scribed bv  Dr.  Inglis.  "  Now,  we  have  already  seen, 
that  an  Established  Church  is  of  high  importance 
for  an  adequate  support  of  these  ministrations,  by 
which  the  cause  of  godliness  or  true  religion  is  most 
eft'ectiially  maintained  ;  and  how,  then,  shall  we  ques- 
tion their  utility  for  promoting  the  interests  of  civil 
society  ?  Has  religion  no  tendency  to  make  us  good 
and  useful  members  of  society?  Its  salutary  influ- 
ence in  this  department  will  scarcely  be  denied ;  it 
is  so  obvious,  as  of  itself  to  account  abundantly  for 
civil  governments  having,  from  the  beginning,  inter- 
posed in  behalf  of  religion.  Religious  ^»v'«c(i)?e  is  at 
once  the  cheapest  and  the  most  etTectual  instrument 
that  can  be  employed  for  accomplishing  the  ends  and 
piu-poses  of  government.  It  goes  far  to  restrain  men 
from  the  commission  of  those  crimes  for  which  the 
magistrate  must  otherwise  visit  the  defaulter  with 
punishment.  By  its  influence  in  reforming  the  cor- 
rupt heart,  '  out  of  which  are  the  issues  of  life,'  this 
purpose  is  more  efiectually  served  than  it  can  ever 
be  by  human  laws.  The  laws  of  men  take  cogni- 
zance onlv  of  the  outward  conduct,  and  only  of  those 
parts  of  the  conduct  in  respect  of  which  crime  may 
be  ascertained  by  evidence.  But  religion,  by  its 
dominion  over  the  heart,  strikes  at  the  root  of  the 
evil ;  and  bv  means  of  the  controlling  power  of  con- 
science, prevents  the  commission  of  many  crimes,  to 
which  no  human  laws  could  ever  reach.  Besides, 
punishment  is  almost  the  only  sanction  by  which 
iiuman  laws  are  enforced  ;  but,  when  religion  would 
deter  us  from  what  is  criminal,  and  engage  us  to 
what  is  praiseworthy,  in  our  capacity  as  members  of 
society,  it  does  not  resort  to  threatening  alone,  it 
holds  out  to  us  a  great  reward ;  it  imparts  to  us  a 
promise  both  of  the  life  tliat  now  is,  and  of  that 
which  is  to  come. 

"  It  is  impossible  that  enlightened  governments 
can  be  insensible  of  the  aid  which,  in  these  view.s, 
they  derive  from  Ecclesiastical  Establishments,  so 
far  as  such  establishments  tend  to  promote  true  reli- 
gion. But  an  Established  Church  goes  fartlier;  it 
tends  to  consecrate  the  state  itself  and  the  rulers  of 
the  state.  When  men  in  authority  are  united  to 
those  over  whom  they  rule  by  a  profession  of  the 
same  faith,  and  by  the  same  exercises  of  religious 
worship,  it  has  a  tendency  to  unite  their  hearts  in 
one  bond  of  mutu.al  confidence  and  mutu.al  love. 
Even  the  most  exalted  of  those  who  are  invested 
with  authority  learn  to  regard  the  meanest  of  their 
subjects  as  their  brethren  in  Christ,  and  their  equals 
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in  the  sight  of  God ;  and  to  tlie  great  body  of  the 
people  over  whom  they  rule,  tlie  most  satisfyhig 
pk'dLte  is  appended  for  their  ruling  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lon'h" 

Hut  wliile  the  advocates  of  Established  chnrches 
follow  such  a  line  of  argument  as  we  have  now 
sketched,  those  who  are  opposed  to  all  civil  estab- 
lishments of  religion  adopt  an  entirely  different  train 
of  reasoning.  In  so  far  as  the  argument  from  natural 
religion  is  concerned,  its  force  is  freely  admitted,  in 
so  far  as  the  obli,'ation  of  the  magistrate  to  promote 
religion  in  a  country  is  concerned ;  but  they  con- 
tend that  tliis  obligation  is  strictly  per.-onal,  and  in 
no  respect  connected  with  hi.s  official  character. 
The  argument  drawn  frotn  the  patriarchs  sustain- 
ing civil  as  well  as  religious  offices,  appears  to 
them  utterly  inconclusive,  since,  even  though  ad- 
mitted, it  fails  to  prove  that  religion  was  incorpor- 
ated with  the  civil  government.  The  case  of  the 
Jews  is  also  completely  inapplicable  in  their  view, 
the  political  constitution  of  that  people  being  not  an 
alliance  of  religion  with  the  state,  but  a  theocracy, 
which,  from  its  very  nature,  imjdies  far  more  than 
tlie  friends  of  establishinents  contend  for,  even  a  com- 
plete amalgamation  and  identification  of  religion  with 
the  state.  The  Jewish  polity  was  not  a  friendly 
union  of  religion  with  the  state,  it  was  essentially  a 
religiopolitical  svstem.  The  head  of  the  Jewish  state 
was  the  head  of  the  Jewish  church,  even  Jehovah, 
the  God  of  Israel.  To  argue,  therefore,  from  sncli 
a  peculiar  svstem,  which  besides  was  typical  in 
its  nature,  in  favour  of  religious  establishments 
under  the  Christian  system,  would  necessarily  lead 
to  conclusions  from  which  Zuinnlius  would  have  re- 
volted, and  even  Erastus  himself  would  have  shrunk. 
The  Church  of  Christ,  argue  the  opponents  of  Estab- 
lished churches,  is,  in  its  very  nature,  spiritual,  and 
ought  not,  yea,  in  fact,  cannot  be  incorporated  with 
the  state,  without  sustaining  material  injury.  Such 
a  union  must  necessarily  be  exposed  to  two  serious 
dangers,  either  from  the  prevalence  of  the  Popi.sh 
principle  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  Erastian  principle 
on  the  other.  In  the  one  case  the  state  is  overborne 
by  the  church,  and  in  the  other  case  the  church  is 
overborne  by  the  state.  In  vain  do  the  friends  of 
Establishments  allese,  that  there  is  a  medium  course 
whicli  mav  possibly  be  adopted,  in  which  the  inde])en- 
dence  of  both  the  church  and  tlie  state  may  be  fully 
preserved.  The  instant  reply  of  the  objector  is,  that 
such  a  middle  course,  if  it  really  exists,  has  never  yet 
been  practically  followed.  All  history  attests  that 
established  clun-ches  have  either  been  popish,  and 
the  civil  government  have  groaned  under  the  into- 
lerable biu'den  of  priestly  tyrainiy,  or  they  have  been 
Erastian,  and  flie  church  has  been  overpowered  by 
civil  despotism,  or  she  has  revolted  and  thrown  off 
the  yoke.  To  be  at  all  edective,  spiritual  gnvern- 
ine.iit  must  be  independent,  and  in  its  own  sphere 
civil  government  must  be  independent  also.  But  in 
nn  established  church   the  line  of  demarcation   be- 


tween the  civil  and  the  spiritual  is  often  so  narrow 
and  almost  impalpable,  that  the  danger  at  every  nuj- 
ment  of  a  collision  between  the  two  is  imminent  in 
the  extreme.  And  the  obvious  misfortune  of  such 
an  alliance  is,  that  if  a  collision  does  take  place,  both 
parties  assert  with  equal  justice  their  right  to  adju- 
dicate as  to  the  extent  of  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions, and  whether  as  well  as  how  far  tlieir  indepen- 
dence has  been  trenched  upon.  In  such  circumstances 
no  third  party  can  interfere,  and  an  adjustnienf  is 
impossible.  Nothing  remains  hut  that  the  alliance 
be  severed,  an  alliance,  surely,  wliich  it  were  better 
had  never  been  formed. 

But  the  opponents  of  established  churches  feel 
that  their  cause  rests  not  upon  theoretical  argumenl 
alone,  but  upon  practical  experience.  They  point 
back  to  the  earliest  and  purest  ages  of  Christiaiuty, 
when  the  church  was  not  only  imsupported,  hut  ac- 
tually opposed  by  the  state.  If  for  three  centuries 
the  church  was  a  stranger  to  temporal  authority,  and 
yet  maintained  her  ground  in  the  face  of  oppression, 
and  prolonged  persecution  on  the  part  of  tlie  civil 
government ;  if,  in  such  eirciinista:ces,  she  struck 
her  roots  deep  in  the  earth,  shot  upward  a  goodly^ 
tree,  flourished  and  spread  her  hrauche"  far  and  wide, 
have  we  not  in  this  a  powerful  argunient.  that  the 
church  needs  not,  and  can  safely  dispense  with,  the 
countenance  of  the  civil  powers  ?  She  has  in  herself 
a  Divine  energy  and  power  which  bears  her  onward 
in  her  course,  iiide]iende!itly  altogether  of  the  favour 
and  support  of  the  state. 

That  the  most  signal  benefits  accrue  to  a  country 
from  the  existence  of  an  established  ehnroh.  is  ad- 
mitted by  the  opponents  of  civil  esfablishnients  of 
religion  ;  but  they  argue  that  equal,  if  not  p-eatcr, 
benefits  would  arise  from  the  same  church  in  a 
disestablished  condition.  The  church  may  be  a 
blessing  in  spite  of  her  alliance  with  the  state, 
but  may  it  not  be  questioned  whether  she  would  not 
be  a  greater  blessing  were  she  unfetti-red  by  ny 
such  alliance  ?  The  church  operates  exclusive- 
ly upon  the  consciences  of  men,  and  what  addi- 
tional strength  can  her  appeals  receive  from  the 
sanctions  of  mere  human  authority  ?  None  what- 
ever, nay,  the  very  fact  that  .she  is  backed  by  the  slate 
is  a|)t  to  convey  an  imjiression  that  she  believes 
the  Divine  authority  with  which  she  is  armed,  to  be 
weak  and  insufficient  of  itself.  And  in  the  present 
divided  condition  of  the  rehgious  world,  what  in- 
conveniences must  arise  from  the  state  giving  exclii 
sive  countenance  to  luie  section  only  of  the  Christian 
cliureh !  What  jealousies,  heartburnings,  and  eiui- 
tentions  arise  in  consequence  ! 

But,  finally,  the  enemies  of  establishments  go  a 
step  farther,  and  deny  the  right  of  the  magi.Mrate  to 
establish  any  jiarlicnlar  form  of  religion,  and  thus  to 
burden  the  consciences  of  all  his  subjects  with  tlic 
support  of  that  form  to  which  many  of  them  may  be 
conseienfiouslv  opposed.  This,  even  with  the  best 
intentions  on  his  part,  is  at  all  events  doing  evil  thnl 
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may  come.  It  is  making  use  of  liis  position  as 
a  magisti.-ite  to  oppre.ss  the  consciences  of  good  men 
simply  to  maintain  a  climrli  wliich  he  conscientiously 
approve.',  and  which  many  of  his  subjects  just  as 
conscientiously  disapprove. 

Such  are  the  principal  argunuuits  for  and  against 
Religious  Establishments. 

ESTHER  (F.^.sT  of),  a  Jewi.sh  fast  kept  on  the 
'.hirteenth  day  of  the  month  .\dar,  in  memory  of 
Esther  fasting  three  days  .and  nights  before  jiresent- 
ing  herself  to  su]]plicate  the  king  in  behalf  of  the 
Jews,  who  had  been  marked  out  for  destruction  by 
Hamau.  When  the  thirteenth  <lay  of  Adar  lia|ipens 
on  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  this  fast  is  kept  on  the  Thurs- 
day before  ;  as  the  day  after  being  the  Feast  of 
Purim,  and  the  day  before  being  Friday,  they  could 
not  finish  the  Fast,  on  account  of  the  Sabbath  be- 
ginning before  dark,  and  their  being  obliged  to  fast 
till  night. 

ETERNAL,  an  essential  attribute  of  the  Divine 
Being.  None  but  God  is  strictly  and  properly  eter- 
nal or  everlasting.  The  immortality  of  other  beings 
is  entirely  derivative,  and  subsists  by  Him  who  only, 
in  respect  of  his  essence,  "  hatli  imnuji-tality."  See 
Gon. 

ETERN.\LES,  a  Christian  sect  which  arose,  as  is 
supposed,  about  A.  D.  260,  deriving  their  name  from 
their  belief  in  the  eternity  of  the  world.  They 
maintained  that  this  world,  even  after  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  will  continue  in  its  jircseut  state 
without  any  change. 

ETERNITY,  deified  by  the  ancients,  and  repre- 
sented as  a  goddess  on  various  medals.  In  a  medal 
of  Titus  slie  is  represented  as  a  woman  holding  in 
her  hands  the  sun  and  moon.  A  circle  or  ring  was  an 
emblem  of  eternity  among  tlie  Egyptians,  Persians, 
and  Hindus.  Sometimes  the  phoenix,  from  the  fabu- 
lous power  which  it  was  supposed  to  po.ssess,  of  rising 
from  its  ashes  and  thus  becoming  immortal,  was  also 
used  to  indicate  eternal  duration.  The  Solavonians 
and  the  Arabians  denoted  eternity  by  a  white  colour, 
and  in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  Jesus  CIn-ist,  the 
Ancient  of  Days,  appears,  i.  14,  with  white  hair, 
eymbolical  of  his  eternal  existence. 

ETERNITY  OF  THE  WORLD.  It  was  a  doc- 
trine taught  by  Aristotle,  and  some  of  the  other 
philosophers  of  ancient  Greece,  that  the  world,  or 
at  least  the  matter  of  whicli  it  is  composed,  ex- 
isted from  all  eternity.  Even  those  of  tliem  who 
admitted  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  believed 
in  matter  as  co-existent  with  him,  and  viewed  the 
Divinity  not  as  the  Creator,  but  as  simply  the  ar- 
ranger of  atoms  which  had  a  previous  existence.  It 
was  regarded  as  an  axiom,  indeed,  by  many  of  the 
Greek  sects,  that  nothing  springs  from  nothing,  and 
hence  tliey  considered  it  as  indispensab  e  :o  the  act 
of  creating  power  tliat  there  sliould  be  a  previou.sly 
existing  matter.  Matter  and  soul,  however,  were  not 
only  reckoned  uncreated,  but  indestructible  ;  their 
existence  was  imagined  to  be  eternal  in  every  sense 


of  the  word,  without  end  as  well  as  without  begin- 
ning. Modern  infidelity,  represented  by  Mirabaud 
and  Hume,  has  attempted  to  build  an  argument  in 
favour  of  Atheism,  or  the  non-existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  on  the  eternity  not  of  the  matter  or  substance 
or  tlie  world,  but  of  the  world  in  its  existing  arrange- 
ments. "  For  aught  we  can  know  a  priori,"  .says 
Hunie,"  matter  may  contain  the  sourceor  spring  of  or- 
der originally  within  itself,  as  well  as  mind  does ;  and 
there  is  no  more  difiicidfy  in  concei\ing  that  ihe 
several  elements  from  an  internal  unknown  cause 
may  fall  into  the  most  exrpiisite  arrangement,  than  to 
conceive  that  their  ideas  in  the  great  universal  mind, 
from  a  like  internal  unknown  cause,  fall  into  that  ar 
rangement.  The  equal  possibility  of  both  these  sup- 
l)Ositions  is  allowed."  To  this  atheistical  argument 
thus  put  in  a  plausible  form.  Dr.  Clialmers  makes 
the  fiillowing  satisfactory  reply  in  his  '  Natural  Tlieo- 
logy  :'  "In  the  material  economy  we  have  the  ves- 
tiges before  our  eyes  of  its  having  had  an  origin,  or 
in  other  words  of  its  being  a  consequent — and  we 
have  furthermore  the  experience  that  in  every  in- 
stance which  comes  under  full  observation  of  a  .simi- 
lar consequent,  that  is  of  a  consequent  which  in- 
volved as  tlie  mundane  order  of  things  does  so  amply, 
the  adaptation  of  parts  to  an  end,  the  antecedent  was 
a  purposing  mind  wliich  desired  the  end,  and  devised 
the  means  for  its  accomplishment.  We  might  not 
have  been  called  upon  to  make  even  a  single  ascent 
in  the  path  of  causation,  had  the  world  stood  forth 
to  view  in  the  character  or  aspect  of  immutability. 
But  instead  of  this,  both  history  and  observation  tell 
of  a  definite  comnieiicement  to  the  present  order — or, 
in  other  words,  they  oblige  us  to  regard  this  order  as 
the  posterior  term  of  a  sequence  ;  and  we,  in  rea- 
soning on  the  prior  term,  just  follow  the  lights  of 
experience  when  we  move  upward  from  the  world  to 
an  iutelligeut  mind  that  ordained  it.  It  is  this  which 
carries  us  backward  one  step  from  the  world  to  God 
— and  the  reason  why  we  do  not  continue  the  retro- 
gression beyond  God  is,  that  we  have  not  met  with 
an  indication  of  his  liaving  had  a  commencement. 
In  the  one  case  there  is  a  beginning  of  the  jiresent 
material  system  forced  upon  our  convictions ;  and 
we  proceed  on  the  solid  ground  of  experience,  when 
we  infer  that  it  began  in  tlie  devisings  of  an  antece- 
dent mind.  In  the  other  case,  the  case  of  the  ante- 
cedent mind,  there  is  no  such  beginning  forced  upon 
our  convictions ;  and  none  therefore  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  account  for.  It  is  our  part,  as  far  as 
in  us  lies,  to  explain  an  ascertained  ditficulty  ;  but 
not  surely  to  explain  an  imagined  one.  We  must 
have  some  reason  for  believing  in  the  existence  of  a 
diftlculty  ere  we  are  called  upon  to  solve  it.  We 
have  ample  reason  for  regarding  this  world  as  a  pos- 
terior term,  and  seeking  after  its  antecedent.  But  we 
have  no  such  reason  for  treating  this  antecedent  as  a 
posterior  term,  and  seeking  for  its  prior  term  in  a 
higher  antecedent.  The  one  we  see  to  be  a  change- 
able and  a  recent  world.     The  other  for  aught  we 
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know  may  be  an  iiiicliangeable  and  everlasting  God. 
So  that  wlien  llie  question  is  put — Why  nia}'  not  tlie 
material  economy  tall  into  order  of  itself,  as  well  as 
the  mental  wliicli  wo  affirm  to  have  caused  it? — our 
reply  is,  that  so  far  from  this  mental  economy  faUing 
into  order  of  itself,  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  it  ever 
liad  to  fall  into  order  at  all.  The  one  order,  the  ma- 
terial, we  know,  not  to  have  been  from  everlasting. 
Tlie  other,  the  mental,  which  b)'  all  experience  and 
aiialoiry  must  ha\  e  jireceded  the  material,  bears  no 
symptom  which  we  Ciin  discover,  of  its  ever  having 
required  any  remoter  ccononi}'  to  rail  it  into  being." 

The  doctrine  of  an  infinite  series  has  been  long 
since  exploded,  and  notwithstanding  the  luimeroiis 
and  persevering  assaults  with  which  men  have  at- 
tempted to  throw  discredit  ujion  the  great  act  of 
creation,  it  is  now  all  but  nniversally  admitted  that 
no  better  exjjlanation  of  the  subject  can  be  given 
tlian  that  wliicli  is  contained  in  the  opening  sentence 
of  the  Bible.  "  In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth." 

ETHIOPIAN    CHURCH.       See     Abyssini.^n 

ClIUIlCH. 

ETHNOPHRONES  (Gr.  elhnos,  a  nation,  and 
phroneo,  to  think),  a  name  sometimes  applied  to 
tliose  heretics  of  the  seventh  century  who  sought 
to  conjoin  Pagan  customs  and  ceremonies  with  Clu'is- 
tianity. 

ETSCHEGA,  a  dignitary  of  the  Abyssinfan 
Church  (whicli  see),  next  in  authority  to  the  Aiiu- 
N.4  (which  see). 

ETU,  an  object  of  worship  in  the  South  Sea  Is- 
lands, consisting  of  some  bird,  or  lisli,  or  reptile,  in 
which  the  natives  believed  tliat  a  spirit  resided. 
This  form  of  idolatry,  which  prevailed  particularly  in 
the  Samoa  islands,  is  thus  described  by  Jlr.  AVilliams 
in  his  'Missionary  Researches:'  •■  It  was  by  no 
means  uncommon  to  see  an  intelligent  chief  mut- 
tering some  prayer  to  a  fly,  an  ant,  or  a  lizard,  wliich 
happened  to  alight  or  crawl  in  his  presence.  On 
one  occasion  a  vessel  from  New  South  AVales  touched 
at  the  Samoas,  the  captain  of  which  h.ad  on  board  a 
cockatoo  that  talked.  A  chief  was  invited  to  the 
ship,  and  shortly  after  he  entered  the  cabin,  the  cap- 
tain began  a  colloquy  with  the  bird.  At  this  he  was 
struck  with  amazement,  trembled  exceedingly,  and 
immediately  sprang  upon  deck,  leaped  into  the 
sea,  and  called  aloud  to  the  people  to  follow  him, 
affirming  the  captain  had  his  (krolo  on  board,  which 
he  had  both  seen  and  heard.  Every  native  at  once 
dashed  into  the  sea,  and  swam  on  shore  with  haste 
and  consternation  ;  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty 
that  the\'  could  be  induced  to  revisit  the  ship,  as 
they  believed  that  the  bird  was  the  ca])tain's  eUi,  and 
tliat  the  spirit  of  the  devil  was  in  it.  AVhile  walk- 
ing, on  one  occasion,  across  a  small  uninhabited  is- 
land, in  the  vicinity  of  Tongatabu,  I  happened  to 
tread  u]ion  a  nest  of  sea-snakes.  At  first  I  was 
startled  at  the  circumstance,  but  being  assured  that 
thoy  were  perfectly  harmless,  I  desired  a  native  to 


kill  the  largest  of  them  as  a  specimen.  We  then 
sailed  to  another  island,  where  a  number  of  heathen 
fishermen  were  prejiaring  their  nets.  Taking  my  seat 
upon  a  stone  under  a  tow  tree,  I  desired  my  people 
to  bring  the  reptile,  and  dry  it  on  the  rocks;  but  as 
soon  as  the  fishermen  saw  it,  they  raised  a  most  ter- 
rific yell,  and,  seizing  their  chihs,  rushed  upon  the 
Christian  natives,  shouting,  '  You  have  killed  our 
god,  you  have  killed  our  god  !'  I  stepped  in  be- 
tween them,  and  with  some  difficulty  stayed  their 
violence,  on  the  condition  that  the  reptile  .should  be 
immediately  carried  back  to  the  boat.  This  inci- 
dent shows,  not  only  tliat  they  worship  these  things, 
but  that  they  reg.ird  them  with  the  most  supersti- 
tious veneration." 

EUCADIRES,  priests  of  the  ancient  Carthagi- 
nian deities  called  Ab.\i:)Iuks  (which  see). 

EUCHARIST.     See  Lord'.s  SurncR. 

EUCHARISTIA,  the  Gieat  Thanksgiving  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  service  of  the  Eucharist  in  the 
ancient  Christian  church.  It  included  a  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment of  all  the  Divine  mercies,  whether  in 
creation,  providence,  or  redemption.  An  in.stance 
of  it  is  given  in  the  .\postolic  Constitutions,  and 
Justin  Martyr  says,  that  as  soon  as  the  common 
prayers  were  ended,  ami  they  had  sainted  one  an- 
other with  a  kiss,  biead,  and  wine,  and  water  wero 
brought  to  the  president,  who,  receiving  them,  gave 
glory  to  the  Father  of  all  thi'igs  by  the  Son  and 
Holy  Spirit,  and  made  a  long  thanksgiving  for  the 
blc-^iiings  wliich  he  vouchsafed  to  besfov.'  upon  them. 
And  when  he  had  ended  the  ]irayei's  and  than  s- 
giving,  all  the  people  that  were  present  answered 
with  acclamation.  Amen.  As  an  example  of  the 
Kticharistia,  we  may  quote  the  Thanksgiving  con- 
tained in  St.  .lames's  Liturgj-  which  was  used  in  the 
clinrch  of  Jerusalem.  It  runs  thus,  "  It  is  very  meet 
and  right,  becoming  us  and  our  duty,  that  we  should 
praise  thee,  and  celebrate  thee  with  hymns,  and  give 
thanks  unto  thee,  the  Maker  of  all  creafiu-es,  visible 
and  invisible,  the  Treasure  of  all  good,  the  Fountain 
of  life  and  immortality,  the  God  and  Lord  of  all 
things,  whom  the  heavens  and  the  heavens  of  hea- 
vens praise,  and  all  the  host  of  them  ;  the  sun,  and 
moon,  and  the  whole  company  of  stars ;  the  earth 
and  sea,  and  all  that  are  in  them  ;  the  celestial  con- 
gregation of  Jerusalem;  the  church  of  the  first-born, 
who  are  written  in  heaven  ;  the  spirits  of  just  men 
and  prophets,  the  souls  of  martyrs  and  apostles;  an- 
gels and  archangels,  thrones  and  dominions.  ))rinci- 
palitips  and  ]iowers,  the  tremendous  hosts  and  cheru- 
bims  v.ith  many  eyes,  .and  seraphims  with  six  wings, 
with  two  whereof  they  cover  their  faces,  and  with 
two  their  feet,  and  with  two  they  fly,  crying  out  in- 
cessantly one  to  another,  and  singing  with  loud  voices 
the  triumphal  song  of  the  m,agnificence  of  thy  glory, 
'  IIolv.  holv,  holv.  Lord  of  hosts,  heaven  and  earth 
are  full  of  thy  glory.  Hosanna  in  the  highest. 
Blessed  be  he  that  cometh  iti  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
Ilosauna  in   the   highest.'"     Such  was  the  mode   in 
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which  the  consecration  of  the  sacrament  was  intro- 
duced, and,  accordingly,  from  this  important  part, 
the  wliole  service  received  tlie  name  of  Eucharist 
or  Thaidisgiving. 

EUCHAKIiSTIC,  belonging  to  the  act  of  tlianl<s- 
giving,  or  to  the  Eucharist  ijr  Lord's  Suppek  (wliich 
see\ 

EUCIIEL Al ON  (Gr.  euche,  prayer,  and  elaion,  oil), 
t!ie  oil  of  prayer,  one  of  the  eacraments  of  the  Gp.eek 
Church  (which  see),  and  in  some  degree,  though  not 
altogether,  corresponding  to  tlie  extreme  unction  of 
tlie  Church  of  Rome.  This  sacrament  is  dispensed 
in  cases  of  sickness,  but  not  necessarily  in  anticipa- 
tion of  death.  The  Greeks  look  upon  it  as  an  anoint- 
ing for  recovery,  not  tor  dissolution,  and  appeal  in 
support  of  the  custom  to  James  v.  14,  15,  "  Is  any 
sick  among  you  ?  let  him  call  for  the  elders  of  the 
church  ;  and  let  them  pray  over  him,  anointing  him 
with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord :  and  the  prayer 
of  faith  shall  save  the  sick,  and  the  Lord  shall  raise 
him  up ;  and  if  he  have  committed  sins,  they  shall 
be  forgiven  him."  In  accordance  with  this  apostolic 
injunction,  the  Greek  church  dispenses  the  sacra- 
ment, anointing  the  sick  with  oil,  and  accompanying 
the  ceremony  witli  earnest  prayer  for  their  recovery 
and  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins.  In  the  Longer  Or- 
thodox Catechi.sm  of  the  Russian  church,  it  is  defined 
as  "a  mystery  in  which  while  the  body  is  anointed, 
God's  grace  is  invoked  on  the  sick,  to  heal  him  of 
spiritual  and  bodily  infirmities."  According  to  the 
ritual  seven  priests  are  required  for  the  Euchelaion, 
though  in  many  cases  three  are  deemed  sufficient, 
but  not  fewer  than  three,  as  the  Apostle  James 
speaks  of  "  elders,"  in  the  plural  number.  Tlie  ser- 
vice is  very  long,  each  of  the  seven  priests  reading 
in  turn  a  ]iroIceimeno7i,  or  short  antliem,  an  Epistle, 
Psalm,  Gospel,  and  finally  a  prayer,  diu'ing  which 
each  jiriest  takes  one  of  seven  twigs,  with  cotton 
bound  round  tlie  end  of  it,  and  with  this  rod,  wiiich 
has  been  dipped  in  oil,  he  makes  the  sign  of  the 
cross  on  various  parts  of  the  sick  man's  body.  After 
the  anointing,  prayer  is  again  otTered,  and  in  the 
course  of  it  the  Gospel  is  held  over  the  sick  man's 
head. 

EUCHELOGION  (Gr.  euche,  prayer,  and  lonos, 
a  discourse),  a  liturgical  book  of  the  Greek  church, 
containing,  besides  religious  offices,  everytliing  re- 
lating to  religious  ceremonies.  An  attempt  was 
made  in  the  time  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.  to  pro- 
cure the  consent  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  divines 
of  the  Greek  church  to  such  a  modification  of  the 
Euchelugion,  as  would  bring  it  into  confoiTiiity  with 
the  offices  and  ritual  of  the  I?nnrish  church,  but  the 
attempt  wa'^  successfully  resisted. 

EUCHITES  (Gr.  euche,  prayer),  a  Christian  sect 
which  had  its  origin  among  the  monks  of  Syria,  in 
the  fourth  century.  In  the  course  of  their  history, 
_which  was  somewhat  prolonged,  tliey  received  a  va- 
riety of  names,  generally  derived  from  the  leading 
men  of  the  sect.     Thus  they  were  at  dili'erent  times 


called  Lanqjetians,  Adelphians,  EuMnthiamt,  Mar- 
cianistf:,  Choreufes,  and  Enthusiasts.  They  were  de- 
nominated Euchites,  from  the  importance  which  they 
attached  to  prayer,  as,  in  their  view,  supplying  tlie 
place  of  all  other  modes  of  devotion  and  means  of 
grace.  In  all  probability  the  sect  originated  in  a  few 
monks  giving  themselves  wholly  to  inward  contem- 
plation and  communion  with  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
prayer.  Imagining  that  they  had  tlierebj-  obtained 
tlie  victory  over  outward  sense,  and  had  reached  a 
species  of  ascetic  perfection,  they  gave  up  all  ordi- 
nary employments,  and  professed  to  spend  their 
whole  time  in  inward  prayer  and  contemplation. 
They  held  that  every  man  brings  with  him  into  the 
world  an  evil  principle,  with  which  he  is  called  in- 
cessantly to  struggle  throughout  life,  and  which  he 
can  only  overcome  by  inward  prayer.  Having  ob- 
tained this  deliverance,  there  is  no  farther  need  of 
fasthig  or  self-mortincation.  The  man  who  has  re- 
ceived Divine  illumination  may  henceforth  dispense 
with  all  human  instructors  and  guides.  Accordingly, 
though  the  Euchites  still  retained  outward  connec- 
tion with  the  church,  by  the  observance  of  the  Lord'r 
Supper,  they  judged  it  unnecessary  to  join  in  ou* 
ward  prayer  or  singing,  and  sought  after  supema 
tural  revelation  by  means  of  dreams.  They  believeo 
that  baptism  cleanses  us  from  past  sin,  but  gives  no 
power  to  withstand  sin  in  future.  They  boasted  that 
they  had  become  partakers  of  the  Di\ine  nature. 
Epiphanius  says,  that  to  such  an  extravagant  height 
of  self-glorification  did  they  reach,  that  if  angel,  pa- 
triarch, prophet,  or  even  Ch.rist  himself  were  named 
to  such  an  one,  he  would  instantly  reply  in  each 
case  "  That  am  I  myself"  They  denied  the  reality 
of  our  Lord's  miracles,  alleging  them  to  be  simply 
symbolical  of  important  truths.  In  regard  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  they  taught  that  "  the  three 
hypostases  of  the  Triad  are  nothing  but  difl'ercnt 
forms  of  revelation  of  the  one  Divine  Essence — the 
Trinity  resolves  again  into  Unity."  They  believed 
fire  to  be  the  creative  principle  of  the  universe. 

Another  sect  arose  in  the  eleventh  century  in  the 
Greek  church  who  were  also  called  Euchites  or  Enthu- 
siasts, and  who  held  ophiions  and  indulged  in  practices 
almost  identical  with  those  of  the  Euchites  of  the 
fourth  centtu'y.  This  sect  appeared  also  in  Mesopo- 
tamia and  in  the  character  of  inonks,  like  the  older 
sect.  Their  doctrines  are  thus  sketched  by  Nean- 
der  :  "  Agreeing  with  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster,  thev' 
believed  in  one  perfect  original  being,  from  whom 
they  derived  two  sons,  the  good  and  the  evil  princi- 
ple. Their  doctrine  touching  the  relation  of  these 
two  principles  to  each  other,  seems  to  have  consti- 
tuted according  as  it  inclined  one  way  or  the  other 
cither  to  an  absolute  or  to  a  relntirc  Dualism,  a  main 
difference,  and  indeed  the  ground  of  two  several  par- 
ties, in  this  sect.  And  to  this  same  distinction  it  may 
be  remarked  is  to  be  refeired  also  the  main  differ- 
ence betw-een  the  Bogomiles  and  the  Catharians,  and 
among   the  Catharians  themselves   of  after   times. 
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They  differed,  that  is,  either  as  they  sii|iposed  that 
the  evil  principle  was  a  spirit  originally  evil,  or  a 
spirit  originally  good,  but  who  by  virtue  of  his  free- 
will had  apostatized  from  God,  though  he  would 
llnally  be  recovered  again  to  goodness.  According 
to  the  doctrine  of  this  latter  class,  the  spirit,  clothed 
*t  the  beginning  with  the  supreme  power,  the  elder 
of  the  two  sons  of  the  Supreme  God,  revolted  against 
the  Father,  and  produced  the  visible  world  with  the 
intention  of  founding  in  it  an  independent  kingdom. 
Tjie  vounger  spirit,  Clirist,  remained  loyal  to  God, 
and  took  the  other's  place.  Christ  will  deslroy  tlie 
kingdom  of  tlie  evil  one,  and  prosecute  his  redeem- 
ing work  until  the  general  restitution.  If  we  might 
credit  the  report  of  Michael  Psellus,  one  party  of  the 
Euchites  made  the  evil  spirit  himself  an  object  of 
worship  ;  but  this  is  altogether  unlikely.  The  char- 
acter of  such  a  party  we  might  safely  presume  would 
be  thoroughly  immoral  as  tlie  natural  result  of  their 
principle  ;  and  it  would  be  exclusively  to  this  party 
we  should  have  to  refer  what  Michael  Psellus  re- 
lates concerning  the  immoral  excesses,  nightly  com- 
mitted after  the  extinguishing  of  the  lights,  in  the 
secret  assemblies  of  these  sects.  But  as  the  same 
stories  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  age,  concerning 
the  secret  meetings  of  sects  stigmatized  as  heretical, 
they  must  ever  be  considered  as  extremely  liable  to 
suspicion.  It  is  possible,  that  the  Euchites.  by  their 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  hidilen  powers  of  nature, 
particularly  of  magnetism,  may  have  been  able  to 
produce  effects  which  excited  tlie  wonder  of  behold- 
ers. The  sect  seems  to  have  had  a  regular  constitu- 
tion ;  their  presiding  officers  were  called  apostles. 
Even  at  this  early  period,  the  sect  was  threatened 
with  a  persecution  from  CoiLstaiitinople,  and  tin  im- 
perial commissioner  was  appointed  and  despaiclied 
to  carry  it  into  effect." 

From  the  Euchites  seems  to  have  originated  the 
.sect  of  the  Bogomiles  (which  see),  who  made  their 
appearance  in  the  twelfth  century.  Schtegel  men- 
tions a  sect  of  Pagan  Euchites  who  acknowledged  a 
plurality  of  gods,  though  they  worshipped  but  one, 
whom  they  called  the  Almighty.  These  were  more 
ancient  than  the  Christian  Euchites.  built  houses  for 
worship  similar  to  the  Christian  churches,  and  assem- 
bled morning  and  evening  with  torches,  and  em- 
ployed their  time  in  prai.sing  God.  Hence  they  were 
called  EupiiRMn'i'..s  (which  see). 

EUCHO.MEXOI  (Gr.  praying  jieopie),  a  name 
sometimes  given  to  those  of  the  Catkciiumkns 
(which  see),  who  remained  to  receive  the  minister's 
jirayers  and  benedictions.  These  were  also  called 
Cleinifiectenle.t  or  kneelers. 

EUCIjEIA.  a  goildcss  worshipped  at  Athens,  and 
whose  temple  was  built  from  the  s))oils  taken  at  the 
b.attle  of  Marathon.  Eucleid  was  also  used  at  Athens 
as  a  surname  of  Artemis.  The  Boeotians  and  Lo- 
crians  worshipped  Kucleiii,  persons  of  botli  sexes  be- 
ing accustomed  liefore  their  marriage  to  offer  sacri- 
fices to  this  goddess. 


EUCTAIA.     See  Offeuings. 

EUDISTS,  a  congregation  of  missionary  priests, 
which  arose  in  France  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
deriving  tlieir  name  from  Eudes  their  founder.  The 
first  establishment  of  the  order  was  formed  in  IG-i.'i, 
at  Caen  in  Normandy,  which  was  speedily  followed 
by  others  of  the  same  description.  These  societies 
gradually  increasing  in  number,  were  united  into  one 
congregation,  which  was  put  under  the  charge  of 
Eudes.  It  was  essentially  a  missionary  fraternity, 
designed  to  labour  among  the  people  in  the  princi- 
pal towns  of  the  kingdom.  The  Eudists  made  no 
vows,  and  wore  no  peculiar  habit,  but  dressed  like 
other  (iriests.  They  were  under  the  patronage  of  Jesus 
and  Mary,  and  were  placed  umlcr  a  superior,  who  de- 
rived his  powers  from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in 
which  they  laboured. 

ElIDOXIAXS,  a  n.ame  given  to  the  Arians 
(which  see),  after  the  death  of  Arius.  Tlic  appella- 
tion w.is  derived  from  their  leader,  Eudoxius,  who 
opposed  the  orthodox  views  as  to  the  proper  divinity 
of  Christ,  with  such  ability  and  zeal,  that  he  was 
appointed  Bishop  of  Germanicia,  on  the  Euphrates, 
whence  he  was  transferred  to  the  episcoiial  see  of 
Antioch,  A.  D.  356,  and  at  length,  havhig  joined  the 
Ano.mceans  (which  see),  he  was  riiised  by  the  Em- 
peror Constantius,  A.  i>.  360.  to  the  dignity  of  Pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople.  As  head  of  the  Arian 
party,  be  signalised  himself  by  his  powerful  sujpport 
of  their  views,  iirst  in  the  council  of  Antioch,  then 
in  the  Arian  councils  of  Sardica,  Sirmium,  and  So 
leucia.  Such  was  his  influence  at  court  that  he 
bound  the  Emperor  Valens  by  an  oath  to  support 
the  cause  of  Arianism. 

EUEMEUION,  a  Pagan  deity  regarded  as  |  re- 
siiling  over  good  fortune,  and  as  being  the  author  of 
happiness.  He  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias  as  hav- 
ing been  worshipped  by  the  Sicyoninns.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  identical  with  TeIjESI'Ikihi'S 
a  medical  divinity. 

EUKTEKOI  OHvOI  (Gr.  oratories  or  houses  of 
prayer),  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  ancient  Chris- 
tian churches. 

EULOGIA  (Gr.  blessing  or  praise),  one  of  the 
appellations  given  in  the  ancient  Christian  churcli  to 
the  Lord's  Supper  (which  see).  From  the  fifth 
century  this  becaine  the  name  of  the  consecrated 
bread,  which  was  set  apart  for  the  poor,  and  for  the 
ministers  of  the  church,  who  sent  such  eulogia  to  one 
another  in  token  of  friendship. 

]';L'LOGlUM,the  consecrated  bread  of  the  Greek 
church.     See  .\ntii)ORON. 

KUMENIDES,  the  fiu'ies  of  I'agan  antiquity, 
goddesses  who  avenged  crime,  and  heajied  tlieir  ma- 
ledictions upon  the  criminal.  Tliey  are  also  called 
Erinnye^  and  Fiiritr  or  Dira:.  They  were  supposed 
to  inhabit  Eredus  (which  see),  which  they  only  left 
when  summoned  to  earth  by  the  crimes  of  men  which 
called  for  punishment.  Inexorable  to  the  prayers  or 
the   tears   of  the  siiO'erers.  thev  inllictiMl  with    stern 
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jiigfice  the  chastisement  chie  to  ci-imes.  The  ex- 
isteiiue  of  the  furies  was  move  ancient  than  that  of 
the  gods  of  Olympus,  of  whom,  accordingly,  thej' 
were  wholly  independent.  By  the  poets  of  ancient 
Greece  they  are  descriljed  as  beings  of  terrific  as- 
pect, their  bodies  black,  their  eyes  blood-red,  and 
nmnberless  serpents  twined  around  tlieir  heads. 
The  Eumenides,  according  to  later  writers,  were 
three  in  number,  and  bore  the  names  of  Tisiphnne, 
Akdo,  and  Mer/a'm.  They  were  worshipped  at 
Athens,  and  a  festival  was  celebrated  in  tlieir  honom- 
called  EUMENIDEIA  (which  see).  Black  sheep  were 
offered  in  sacrifice  to  them,  and  libations  of  a  pecu- 
liar drink  composed  of  honey  mi\ed  with  water. 
They  were  worshipped  also  at  Megalopolis  under 
the  name  of  Mani.e  (which  see).  They  were  called 
Eumenides,  favourable  or  propitious,  from  an  idea 
that  their  true  names  were  an  unlucky  omen. 

EUMEN[DE[.\,  a  festival  celebrated  in  honour 
of  the  Eumenides  (which  see)  at  Athens  and  in 
other  parts  of  ancient  Greece.  It  was  kept  once 
every  year  with  sacrifices  and  libations  of  honey  and 
water,  the  worshippers  engaged  in  the  festi\al  being 
decked  with  flowers.  Freemen  of  good  character 
were  alone  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  solemnities. 

EUMOLPID.E,  .\thenian  priests  of  the  goddess 
Demiter  or  Ceres,  particularly  in  her  worship  at  the 
Eleusinian  Mysteuies  (which  see).  They  were 
said  to  be  descended  Irom  Eumolpus,  wlio  reor- 
ganized, if  he  did  not  originally  institute,  these  mys- 
teries ;  and  the  high-priest  who  principally  conducted 
them  uniformly  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  En- 
inolpidm.  The  whole  of  this  class  of  priests  were 
expected  to  supplicate  the  gods  in  behalf  of  the  state, 
and  if  they  failed  to  discharge  tliis  important  part  of 
their  duties  they  were  punished.  They  were  expected 
also  to  take  strict  cognizance  of  every  case  in  which 
sacred  things  were  violated,  and  their  judicial  func- 
tions were  regulated,  not  by  any  written  law,  but 
simply  by  tradition.  Sometimes,  besides  punishing 
the  offender  in  aggravated  oases  with  banishment, 
the  Eumolpida;  added  to  their  sentence,  but  only 
when  required  bv  the  people,  a  clause  containing  a 
formal  and  soleuni  curse. 

EUNOMIAXS,  a  modification  of  the  Anomirnn 
sect  of  Semi-Arians  in  the  fourth  century.  Their 
founder,  Eiinmnius,  was  the  most  celebrated  disci- 
ple of  jEtius,  from  whom  the  ^Etians  (which  see) 
derive  their  name  ;  but  he  was  both  more  subtle  in 
reasoning,  and  more  fierce  and  uncompromising  than 
his  master.  Having  embraced  the  Anomoean  form  of 
the  Arian  heresy,  he  contended  with  the  utmost  bit- 
terness against  the  other  forms  which  it  assumed, 
and  particularly  against  the  Acacianism  of  Eudoxius 
of  Antioch.  So  far,  indeed,  did  the  Eimomians  caiTy 
the  violence  of  their  opposition  to  the  other  sections 
of  the  Arian  party,  that  they  even  re-baptized  their 
Christian  converts  as  if  they  had  been  heathens; 
and  that  too  no*  only  when  the  converts  were 
brought  from  the  ortliodox  party,  but  also  from  the 


Etiseblaiis,  and  other  portions  of  the  Arian  party. 
Eunouiius,  as  an  Anonifcan,  not  only  denied  the  equa- 
lity between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  but  also  the 
similarity.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  history  he  was 
a  deacon  at  Antioch,  and  chiefly,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Eudoxius  in  A.  D.  3G0,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  bishopric  of  Cyzicus ;  but  liaving  boldly 
avowed  his  opinions,  he  wa.s  deposed  in  the  course 
ofa  few  months  from  his  office,  and  to  add  to  his 
disgrace,  the  inhabitants  of  Cyzicus  bani.shed  him 
from  the  town.  His  whole  life  was  one  perpetual 
series  of  sentences  of  exile,  for  wherever  he  went  his 
iuqjrudent  and  unaccommodating  temper  brought 
down  upon  him  the  vengeance  both  of  the  govern- 
ment and  of  the  people.  After  his  death,  at  an 
advanced  age,  A.  D.  394,  his  works  were  ordered  by 
imperial  edicts  to  be  destroyed. 

Besides  that  portion  of  the  Eunoniian  system, 
wdiich  declared  the  nature  of  the  Son  to  bealtogethei 
different  from,  and  unlike  to,  that  of  the  Father, 
there  was  also  contained  in  it  a  distinct  heresy  in 
reference  to  the  natureof  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  afSrm- 
ed  by  this  theory  to  be  the  first  among  the  created 
natures,  formed  according  to  the  command  of  the 
Father  by  the  agency  of  the  Son.  This  view,  of 
course,  amounted  to  a  denial  of  the  Divinity  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  while  it  admitted  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  to  sanctify  and  enlighten,  it  procl.aimed  that 
power  to  be  neither  inherent  nor  divine.  The  attack 
thus  made  upon  the  essential  divinity  of  the  Third 
as  well  as  the  Second  Person  of  tlie  Trinity,  led  to 
the  extension  of  the  Homoousion,  or  identify  of  sub- 
stance to  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit,  as 
well  as  to  that  concerning  t!ie  Son.  To  meet  this 
peculiar  heresy  which  had  arisen,  a  modification  was 
introduced  into  the  Xicene  creed,  through  the  second 
general  council  at  Constantinojile.  The  terms  in 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  was  described  by  the  Nicene- 
Constantinopolitan  creed  ran  in  these  words  :  "The 
Spirit  proceeding  from  the  Father;  the  governing, 
quickening  Spirit,  who  is  to  be  worshipped  and  hon- 
oured at  the  same  time  with  the  Father  and  the  Son." 

Ennomius  was  not  contented  with  a  mere  ab.stract 
denial  of  the  divinity  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  but,  in  accordance  with  these  views,  he  aban- 
doned the  ancient  custom  of  the  trine  immersion  in 
baptism,  and  also  the  practice  of  baptizing  in  the 
name  of  the  Trinity,  and  adopted  an  entirely  new 
form,  that  of  baptizing  only  into  the  death  of  Christ. 
Eplplianius  fells  us,  that  the  Anomreans,  whose  sen- 
timents Eunomius  defended,  adopted  still  another 
form,  baptizing  in  the  name  of  the  uncreated  God, 
and  the  name  of  the  created  God,  and  the  name  of 
the  sanctifying  Spirit,  created  by  the  created  Son. 
Gregory  Nyssen  says,  that  from  the  writings  of 
Eimoniius,  it  appears  that  the  doctrine  which  he 
tanglit  on  this  subject  was,  that  baptism  ought  to  be 
administered  in  the  name  of  the  Cr&itor  and  Maker, 
and  not  Father  only,  but  God  of  the  Only- begotten. 
Eunomius,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  cf  all 
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tlie  Arians  who  gave  a  practical  bearing  to  liis  opi- 
nions by  changing  the  form  of  baptism.  Accord- 
uigly,  both  the  first  genenil  comicil  of  Constantino- 
ple, and  the  council  of  Triillo,  ordered  the  Euno- 
mians  on  their  i-eiurn  to  the  orihodox  faith  to  be 
re- baptized,  wliile  converts  from  all  the  otlier  forms 
of  Arianism  were  appointed  to  be  received  by  impo- 
sition of  hands,  without  a  new  baptism.  See  Ano- 
MOJANs,  ^Etians,  Acacians,  Aeians. 

EUPIIEMITES  (Gr.  e!(,well,and;j7(em/,  to  speak), 
one  of  tlie  apjieilations  gi\en  to  the  Etjchites  (which 
see)  of  tlie  fourth  century,  from  hymns  addressed  to 
the  Supreme  God,  the  Almighty,  whom  alone  they 
worshipped.  Neander  supposes  this  sect  to  have 
arisen  from  that  spiritualized,  refined  polytheism 
which  was  conyocted  with  the  recognition  of  one  ab- 
solute essence.  Jlosheim  regards  the  Euphemites 
rather  as  a  Pagan  than  a  Christian  sect. 

EUPIiKOS  YNIC,  one  of  the  ancient  Pagan  Graces 
(which  see). 

EUROPA,  a  daughter  of  Agenor,  who  was  be 
lieved  by  the  ancient  Greeks  to  have  been  carried 
o!f  from  Phoanioia  to  Crete  by  Zeus,  who  had  meta- 
morphosed himself  into  a  bull,  in  order  to  accomplish 
his  purpose.  From  this  fabulous  person  Europe  is 
supposed  to  have  received  its  name. 

EUROPA,  a  surname  of  Diameter  (which  see). 

EURYNOME,  a  daughter  of  Oceanus,  who  was 
said  by  the  Pagans  in  ancient  times,  to  have  once 
lield  rule  in  Olympus  over  the  Titans,  but  that  hav- 
ing been  vanquished  by  Chronos,  she  was  cast  down 
into  Tartarus.  Jlomer,  also,  represents  Euri/nmne 
and  Thetis  as  ha\ing  received  Hephmstus  when  he 
was  banished  from  Olympus  by  Hera. 

EURYNOME,  a  surname  of  AitTEMis  (which 
see),  under  whicli  sacrifices  were  oiiered  to  her  once 
every  year  at  Pliigalea  in  Arcadia.  3he  was  repre- 
sented as  half  woman,  half  fish. 

EURYNOMUS,  a  demon  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  who  was  reported,  by  a  tradition  at  Delphi, 
to  have  devoured  luunan  carcases,  leaving  nothing 
but  the  bones. 

EURYSTERNOS  (Gr.  broad-chested),  a  surname 
of  Ge  (wliich  see). 

EUSEBIANS,  a  class  of  Scmi-Arktns,  who  de- 
rived their  name  from  two  bishops  of  the  name  of 
Eusebius,  the  one  of  Csesarea,  who  is  the  celebrated 
church  historian,  the  other  of  Nicomedia,  and  atler- 
wards  of  Constantinople,  who  was  intimate  with  Con- 
Btantine  the  Gre^it.  Tlie  latter  prelate  made  use  of  his 
in.Huenee  with  the  emjieror  to  persuade  him  to  perse- 
cute t!ie  orthodox  party.  Under  the  forms  of  ecclesias- 
tical law,  accusations  were  formally  preferred  against 
the  orthodox  prelates  of  the  priiiei|)al  sees,  ami  the 
result  was,  that  all  the  most  powerful  churches  of 
EaKtern  Cliristeiulom  were  brought  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Arians.  Eu.stathius  of  Cwsarea  was 
lioth  deposed  and  banished  on  charges  of  heresy  and 
immorality,  while  Marcellus  of  Ancyra  was  deposed, 
anathematized,  and  banished  on  tlie  alleged  gi-oiind 


of  his  leaning  to  the  errors  of  SabcUius.  I!ut  llie 
most  rancorous  enmity  of  the  lieretics  was  directed 
against  Athanasius,  the  distinguished  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria.  Charges  were  produced  against  him 
before  councils  successively  held  at  Cissarea  and 
Tyre,  the  Mcletians  being  the  accusers,  and  the  Eu- 
sebians  the  judges.  The  stratagem  was  but  too  suc- 
cessful. Athanasius  was  deposed  from  the  see  of 
Alexandria,  and  with  the  sanction  of  Constaiitine 
banished  into  Gaul. 

The  death  of  Constaiitine,  and  the  division  of  the 
Empire  among  his  three  sons,  changed  tlie  whole 
state  of  matters  in  so  far  as  Athanasius  was  con- 
cerned. A  large  party,  headod  by  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  who  had  already  obtained  great  influence  in 
the  West,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  exiled  prelate, 
and  the  Eusebians  found  it  necessary  to  take  deter- 
mined steps  with  the  view  of  confirming  the  sentence 
of  deposition  against  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  drawing  up  a  confession  ot 
faith,  to  allay,  if  possible,  the  suspicions  which  were 
extensively  entertained  in  the  Western  churches,  oi 
their  orthodoxy.  A  council,  accordingly,  was  sum- 
moned at  Aiitioch  a.  d.  341,  which  is  well  known  as 
the  Council  of  the  Dedication,  at  wdiich  between 
ninety  and  one  hundred  bishops  were  present,  all  of 
them  Arians  or  Arianizers.  In  a  council  composed 
of  such  materials,  it  was  no  difiicult  matter  to  obtain 
a  complete  ratification  of  the  sentence  pronounced 
by  the  synods  of  Ca;sarea  and  Tyre  in  condemnation 
of  Athanasius. 

"But  a  less  easy  task,"  says  Dr.  Newman,  in  his 
work  entitled,  '  The  Arians  of  the  Fourth  Century,' 
"  remained  behind  ;  viz.  the  conciliation  of  the  West- 
ern Church,  by  an  exposition  of  the  articles  of  their 
faith.  Four,  or  even  five  creeds,  more  or  less  re- 
sembling the  orthodox  in  language,  were  successively 
adopted,  with  a  view  of  convincing  the  Latins  of 
their  freedom  from  doctrinal  error.  The  first  was 
that  ascribed  to  the  martyr  Lucian,  though  doubts 
are  entertained  concerning  its  genuineness.  It  is  in 
itself  almost  unexceptionable ;  and,  had  there  been 
no  controversies  on  the  subjects  contained  in  it, 
would  have  been  a  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  or- 
thodoxy of  its  promulgators.  The  Son  is  therein 
styled  the  exact  image  of  the  substance,  will,  power, 
and  glory  of  the  Father;  and  the  Three  Persons  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  are  said  to  be  three  in  substance, 
one  in  will.  An  evasive  condemnation  was  added  of 
the  Arian  tenets;  sufficient,  as  it  might  seem,  to 
delude  the  Latins,  wdio  were  unskilled  in  the  subtle- 
ties of  the  question.  For  example,  it  was  denied 
that  our  Lord  was  born  'in  time;'  but  in  the  here- 
tical school,  time  was  supposed  to  commence  with 
the  creation  of  the  world;  and  that  lie  was  'in  the 
number  of  the  creatures,'  it  being  their  doctrine, 
that  Me  was  the  sole  iminedialc  work  of  God,  and,  as 
such,  altogether  distinct  from  what  is  commonly 
called  the  creation,  of  which  indeed  He  was,  even 
according  to  them,  the  author.     Next,  for  some  oi 
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othei-  reason,  two  new  creeds  were  proposed,  and 
partially  adopted  by  tlie  Conncil ;  the  same  in  char- 
acter of  doctrine,  but  sliorter.  These  throe  were  all 
circnlatcd,  and  more  or  less  received  in  the  neigh- 
bouring churches ;  but,  on  consideration,  none  of 
them  seemed  adequate  to  the  object  in  view,  that  of 
recommending  tlieir  authors  to  the  distant  churches 
of  tlie  West.  Accordingly,  a  fourth  formulary  was 
drawn  up  after  a  few  months'  delay  by  Mark,  bisliop 
of  Aretlnisa,  and  others,  who  were  deputed  to  pre- 
sent it  to  Constans  ;  and  this  proving  nnsatisfactory, 
a  tiftli  confession  was  com|iosed  with  considerable 
care  and  ability ;  but  it  too  failed  to  quiet  the  suspi- 
cions of  the  Latins." 

From  the  number  of  creeds  thus  produced,  the 
Eusebians  were  only  ]n-oclaiming  to  the  world  the 
uncertain  and  unsatisfactory  nature  of  their  opinions. 
Tlio  AVestern  churclies  countenanced  by  Constans, 
and  his  brother  the  Emperor  of  the  East,  summoned 
a  general  council  at  Sardica  A.  D.  347.  Upwards 
of  380  bishops  attended,  of  whom  76  were  Arian. 
At  the  very  o|)euing  of  the  conncil,  the  Arian  party 
objected  to  Athanasins  being  allowed  a  seat  while 
under  deposition.  Their  objection  was  overruled,  on 
tlie  ground  that  a  later  council  held  at  Rome  had  fully 
acquitted  and  restored  him.  The  Arians,  however, 
retii-ed  in  a  body  from  the  council,  and  holding  a 
separate  meeting  at  Philippopolis,  excommunicated 
the  leaders  of  tlie  orthodox  party,  issued  a  sixth 
confession  of  faitli,  and  confirmed  the  proceedings  of 
the  council  of  Antioch  against  Atlianasius  and  tlie 
other  exiles.  The  council  of  Sardica,  on  tlic  con- 
trary, unmoved  by  the  retreat  of  tlie  Arians,  pi-o- 
ceedcd  to  condemn  some  of  their  leaders,  reviewed 
the  acts  of  the  investigations  at  Tyre  and  the  iVIar- 
eotis,  which  the  Eusebians  had  sent  to  Rome  in  their 
defence,  and  conliiTaed  the  decree  of  the  council  of 
Rome  in  favour  of  Athanasins.  A  separation  now 
took  place  between  tlie  Eastern  and  Western 
churches,  the  Semi-Arians  now  came  forward,  who 
had  hitherto  been  concealed  among  the  Eusebians, 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  controversy.  On 
the  assassination  of  the  emperor  Constans  A.  D.  350, 
the  Eusebians  won  over  to  their  party  Constantins, 
wlio  had  succeeded  to  the  wliole  empire,  while  they 
opposed  and  triumphed  over  the  Semi-Arian  creed. 
The  stratagem  by  which  they  succeeded  in  blinding 
the  Emperor  was,  tliat  of  affecting  on  principle  to 
limit  confessions  of  faith  to  Scripture  terms.  'J'he 
author  of  this  artifice  was  Acacius  of  Ctesarea,  who 
gave  rise  to  the  Acacians  (which  see),  in  which 
the  Eunehians  were  from  this  time  absorbed, 

EUSTATIIIANS,  a  party  which  arose  in  the 
church  at  Antioch  in  the  fourth  century,  in  conse- 
quence of  Enstathius,  the  bishop  of  that  city,  hav- 
ing been  deposed  A.  D.  327  by  the  Anti-Nicene 
party,  while  a  majority  of  the  community  remained 
faithfully  attached  to  him.  They  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge as  their  bishops  the  Arians  who  were  thrust 
upon  them,   and   formed  a   separate   church   party 


under  the  name  of  Eustathicms,  holding  peaceful 
meetings  among  themselves  for  Divine  wor.ship.  This 
continued  as  long  as  Arius  held  the  see  of  Aiitiodi, 
and  even  when  Meletius  was  appointed,  who  after  a 
time  avowed  his  belief  in  the  Nicene  creed,  still  the 
Enstathians  refused  to  acknowledge  either  the  Me- 
letians  or  their  bishop,  as  not  pure  enough  in  their 
opinion  from  the  Arian  heresy.  Various  attempts 
were  made  to  heal  these  divisions  in  the  church  at 
Antioch,  but  in  vain.  In  A.  D.  362,  Lucifer  conse- 
crated a  new  bishop  named  Paulinus,  but  the  Eusta- 
thiaus  alone  received  him.  Meletius  returned  to 
Antioch,  and  thus  there  were  two  bishops  of  An- 
tioch. Athanasins  regarded  Paulinus  as  the  mosi: 
orthodox,  and,  therefore,  he  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  west  took  the  side  of  the  Enstathians.  The 
eastern  bishops  were  on  the  side  of  Meletius,  who, 
however,  suddenly  died.  This  event  did  not,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  put  a  stop  to  the  un- 
seemly contentions.  The  Meletians  in  their  turn 
now  refused  to  acknowledge  Paulinus,  and  elected 
Flavianus  as  successor  to  Meletius.  Paulinus  died 
A.D.  389,  but  before  his  death  he  had  consecrated 
Evagrius  as  his  successor.  Soon  after  Evagrius  also 
died,  but  the  disunion  still  coiitimicd.  At  length, 
through  the  prudent  and  conciliatory  management 
of  Chrysostom,  the  two  parties  were  reconciled  to 
each  other.  Flavianus  was  acknowledge  I  b)-  the 
foreign  bishops,  as  bishop  of  Antioch.  Yet  there 
remained  a  small  body  of  Eustathians  who  did  not 
unite  with  the  general  church  till  Flavianus  was 
succeeded  by  other  bishops. 

EUSTRATES,  one  of  a  class  of  martyrs  to  whom 
a  festisal  is  dedicated  in  the  Greek  church  on  the 
13th  December. 

EUTERPE,  one  of  the  Muses  (which  see),  of 
the  ancient  Pagan  mythology. 

EUTRESITES,  a  surname  of  ArOLLO  (wluch 
see),  derived  from  a  place  called  Eutresis,  where  he 
had  an  oracle.  It  was  situated  between  Plat;ese  and 
Tlies]iiiB. 

EUTUCHITES  (Gr.  en,  well,  and  tache,  fortune), 
a  heretical  sect  mentioned  by  Theodoret,  as  belong- 
ing to  the  third  century.  They  held  that  our  souls 
were  placed  in  our  bodies  only  to  honour  the  angels 
who  created  them ;  that  we  ought  to  be  afllicted  at 
nothing,  to  be  equally  pleased  with  vice  and  virtue, 
for  to  be  otherwise  would  be  to  dishonour  the  angels 
who  created  our  souls.  They  maintained  also  that 
Christ  was  not  the  son  of  the  Great  God,  but  of  an 
unknown  God. 

EUTYCHIANS.     See  Monophysitics. 

EVANEMUS  (Gr.  cu,  well,  and  aneiiios,  wind),  a 
surname  of  Zeus,  as  granting  favourable  winds. 
Under  this  name  he  was  worshipped  at  Sparta. 

EVANGEL  (Gr.  euangcUon,  good  tidings),  a  name 
often  applied  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Hence  what 
is  in  accordance  with  the  Gospel  is  called  Eraii- 
gelical. 

EV.\.NGELICAL  ALLIANCE,  an  association 
3  s 
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of  Christians  of  all  deiioininations,  formed  with  the 
desii^i  of  realizing;  and  giviiii;  visible  expression  to 
the  iiiiitv  of  the  church  of  God  throujjhoiit  the  whole 
world.  The  Alliance  was  established  in  1846,  and  the 
tirst  meeting  of  the  Conference,  with  a  view  to  its 
formation,  was  held  in  London  in  Ausrilst  of  that 
year,  when  leaditig  members  of  all  the  orthodox 
denominations  of  Britain  were  present,  along  with 
professors  of  theoloiry,  ministers,  and  elders,  from  all 
the  departments  of  France,  from  the  cantons  of 
Switzerland,  from  the  kinsdoms,  principalities,  and 
universities  of  Gernianv,  from  Holland,  from  Asia 
Minor,  from  Hindustan,  and  from  every  section  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  This  was  probably 
the  nearest  approach  to  an  (Ecumenical  Council  that 
has  been  hold  since  the  days  of  the  apostles. 

The  doctrinal  basis  on  wliich  the  Evangelical  Al- 
liance rests,  is  as  fcjllows  : — 

"  That  the  parties  ccunposing  the  Alliance  shall 
be  such  persons  only  as  hold  and  maintain  what  are 
usually  understood  to  be  evangelical  \ie\vs  in  regard 
to  tlie  matters  of  doctrine  under-stated,  viz. : — 

"  \.  The  Divine  inspiration,  authority,  and  sufli- 
ciency  of  the  Holy  Scri|itures. 

•■2.  The  right  and  duty  of  private  judgment  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

"  3.  The  Unity  of  the  Godliead.  and  the  'i'rinity 
of  persons  therein. 

"4.  The  utter  depravity  of  luiman  nature  in  con- 
sequence of  the  fall. 

"  5.  The  incarnation  of  tlie  Son  of  God,  his  work 
of  atonement  for  sinners  of  mankind,  and  his  media- 
torial intercession  and  reign. 

"6.   The  justitication  of  the  sinner  by  faith  alone. 

'■7.  Tlie  work  of  the  Holy  Sjiirit  in  the  conver- 
Bion  and  .sanctilication  of  the  shmer. 

"  8.  The  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  resurrection 
of  the  body,  the  judgment  of  the  world  by  our  Lord 
Jesus  Clu'ist,  with  the  eternal  blessedness  of  the 
righteous,  and  the  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked. 

"9.  The  Divine  institution  of  the  Christian  minis- 
try, and  the  obligation  and  the  perpetuity  of  the 
ordinances  of  }?aptisrn  and  the  Lord's  Sup|)er. 

"It  is,  however,  distinctly  declared — First,  That 
this  brief  summary  is  not  to  be  regarded,  in  any 
foruial  or  ecclesiastic;il  sense,  as  a  creed  or  confes- 
sion, nor  the  adojition  of  it  as  involving  an  assump- 
tion of  the  right  authoritatively  to  derine  tlie  limits 
of  Christian  brotherhood,  but  simply  as  an  indication 
of  the  class  of  persons  whom  it  is  desirable  to  em- 
brace within  the  Alliance  :  Second.  That  the  selection 
of  certain  tenets,  with  the  omission  of  others,  is  not 
to  be  held  as  implying  that  the  former  constitute  the 
whole  body  of  important  truth,  or  that  the  latter  are 
uniuip(jrtant. 

'•That  in  the  proseeiilion  of  the  present  attempt, 
it  is  distinctly  declared,  that  no  compromise  of  tlie 
views  of  any  member,  or  sanction  of  those  of  others, 
on  the  points  wherein  they  dilier,  is  either  required 
or  expected  ;  but  that  all  are  held  as  free  as  before 


to  maintain  and  advocate  their  religious  convictions 
with  due  forbearance  and  brotherly  love. 

'•  That  it  is  not  contemplated  tliat  this  Alhance 
should  assume  or  aim  at  the  character  of  a  new 
ecclesiastical  organization,  claiming  and  exercibing 
the  functions  of  a  Christian  Church.  Its  simple  and 
comprehensive  object,  it  is  strongly  felt,  may  be 
successfully  promoted  witliout  interfering  with,  or 
disturbing  the  order  of,  any  branch  of  the  Christian 
Church  to  which  its  members  may  respecti\ely  be- 
long. 

"That  while  the  formation  of  this  Alliance  is  re- 
garded as  an  important  step  towards  the  increase  of 
Christian  union,  it  is  acknowledged  as  a  duty  incum- 
bent on  all  its  members  carefully  to  abstain  from 
pronouncing  any  uncharitable  judgment  upon  those 
who  do  not  feel  themselves  in  a  condition  to  give  it 
their  .sanction. 

"That  the  members  of  this  Alliance  etmie.stly  and 
affectionately  recommend  to  each  other  in  their  own 
conduct,  and  particularly  in  their  own  use  of  the 
l)ress,  carefully  to  abstain  from  and  put  away  all 
bitterness,  and  wrath,  and  anger,  and  clamour,  and 
evil-speaking,  with  all  malice;  and  in  all  things  in 
which  they  may  yet  differ  from  each  other,  to  be 
kuid,  tender-hearted,  forbearing  one  another  in  love, 
forgiving  one  another,  even  a.s  God,  for  Christ's 
sake,  hath  forgiven  them ;  in  everything  seeling  to 
be  followers  of  God,  as  dear  children,  and  to  walk  in 
love,  as  Christ  also  has  loved  them," 

The  objects  which  the  Alliance  ought  to  prosecute 
were  thus  stated : 

"  I.  That,  inasmuch  as  this  proposal  for  union 
originated,  in  a  great  degree,  in  the  sense  verv  gen- 
erally entertained  among  Christians,  of  their  gi-ievous 
practical  neglect  of  our  Lord's  'new  comniandment ' 
to  liis  disciples,  to  'love  one  another' — in  which 
oflence  the  members  of  the  Alliance  desire,  with 
godly  sorrow,  to  acknowledge  their  t'ull  participation 
•*-it  ought  to  fonn  one  chief  object  of  the  Alliance 
to  deepen  in  the  minds  of  its  own  members,  and 
through  their  intluence,  to  extend  among  the  disci- 
ples of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  generally,  that  con- 
viction of  sin  and  shortcoming  in  this  respect,  which 
the  blessed  Spirit  of  God  seems  to  be  awakening 
throughout  his  Church ;  in  order  that,  hundjling 
themselves  more  and  more  before  the  Lord,  they  may 
be  stiiTed  up  to  make  full  confession  of  their  guilt 
at  all  suitable  times,  and  to  implore,  through  the 
merits  and  intercession  of  their  merciful  Head  and 
Saviour,  forgiveness  of  their  jiast  offences,  and  divine 
grace  to  lead  them  to  the  better  cultivation  of  that 
brotherly  affection  which  is  enjoined  upon  all  who, 
loving  the  Lord  .Jesus  Clu'ist,  are  hound  also  to  love 
one  another  for  the  triuh's  sake  which  dwelleth  ill 
them. 

■11.  That  the  great  object  of  the  K\angelieal 
Alliance  be,  to  aid  in  manifesting,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, the  unity  which  exists  amongst  the  true  disci- 
ples of  Christ ;  to  promote  their  union  by  fraterud 
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nnd  devotional  intercoui-so ;  to  discourage  all  envy- 
iiigs,  strifes,  and  divisions ;  to  impress  upon  Cliris- 
tians  a  deeper  sense  of  the  great  duty  of  obeying  onr 
Lord's  command,  to  '  love  one  another ; '  nnd  to  seek 
tlie  full  accomplishment  of  his  prayer,  'That  they  all 
may  be  one,  as  thou,  Fatlier,  art  in  me,  and  I  in 
thee;  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us;  that  tlie 
world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me.' 

"  111.  Tliat  in  furtherance  of  this  object,  the  Alli- 
ance shall  recei\e  such  information  respecting  the 
imvgress  of  vital  religion  in  all  parts  of  the  world  as 
Cliristian  brethren  may  be  di.spo.'^cd  to  connniuiicate  ; 
and  tliat  a  coiTOspondenoe  be  o])ened  and  uiainlained 
with  Christian  brethren  in  did'erent  parts  of  the 
world,  especially  with  those  who  may  be  engaged, 
amidst  peculiar  difficulties  and  opposition,  in  the 
cause  of  the  Gospel,  in  order  to  allbrd  them  all  suit- 
able encouragement  and  synipaihy,  and  to  diffuse  an 
interest  in  tlieir  welfare. 

"IV.  That,  in  subsersipncy  to  the  same  gi-eat  ob- 
ject, the  Alliance  will  endeavour  to  exert  a  benelicial 
influence  on  the  advancement  of  Evangelical  Protes- 
tanti>m,  and  on  the  counteraction  of  Infidelity,  of 
Romanism,  and  of  such  other  forms  of  superstition, 
error,  and  profaneness,  as  are  most  prominently  op- 
posed to  it,  especially  the  desecration  of  the  Lord's- 
day ;  it  being  understood  that  the  ditVerent  branches 
of  the  Alliance  be  left  to  adopt  such  methods  of  pro- 
secuting these  great  ends  as  may  to  them  appear 
most  in  accordance  with  their  respective  eircuni- 
stanees;  all  at  the  same  time  luirsiiing  them  i)i  llir 
spirit  of  tender  compassion  and  love. 

•'In  promoting  these,  and  similar  objects,  the 
Alliance  contcmidates  chiefly  the  stinuilating  of 
Christians  to  such  eflbrts  as  the  exigences  of  the  case 
may  demand,  by  ]iublishing  its  views  in  regard  to 
them,  rather  than  .accomplishing  these  views  by  any 
general  organization  of  its  own," 

Branches  of  the  Alliance  have  since  184()  been 
formed  in  almost  every  part  of  Christendom,  an<l 
the  residt  has  been,  that  a  spirit  of  greater  harmony 
and  social  brotherhood  lias  been  thereby  infused  into 
the  dilVerent  .sections  of  the  Christian  body,  who. 
while  still  retaining  tlicir  denominational  peculiari- 
ties, and  their  separate  spheres  of  action,  feel  that 
thev  are  knit  together  in  the  miity  of  the  faith,  and 
in  the  indi.'^solul)le  bond  of  Christian  peace  and  love. 

EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION,  a  denonn- 
nation  of  Christians  in  the  Uinted  States  of  Amer- 
ica, \vhich  arose  about  the  year  1800,  in  one  of  the 
middle  free  States.  It  was  founded  as  a  separate 
sect  bv  Jacob  Albrecht,  a  Lutheran  layman  of  Penn- 
sylvania, from  whom  they  were  at  tirst  called  the 
Albrecht  Brethren.  Having  been  brought  under  serious 
impressions,  this  worthy  man  conceived  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  go  forth  iireacliing  the  gospel,  more  especially 
to  the  Germans  throughout  the  I'nited  States,  among 
whom  at  that  time  true  evangelical  Christianity  was 
nt  a  very  low  ebb.  At.  length,  having  gathered 
nroimd    him    a    number    of   converts,    lie    formed    a 


Christian  society,  under  the  name  of  the  Evangelical 
Association.  In  1803  they  assumed  a  regular  orga- 
nization, electing  Jacob  Albrecht  as  their  presiding 
elder,  and  ordaining  him  by  the  laying  on  of  the 
hands  of  the  other  preachers.  For  a  time,  this  zeal- 
ous body,  composed  exclusively  of  Germans,  and 
conducting  their  worship  exclusively  in  the  German 
language,  were  exposed  to  great  op]iosition,  and  they 
were  e\en  called  to  endure  nineli  persecution.  Yet 
they  continued  to  spread  more  and  more,  sending  out 
hundreds  of  jireachers  to  labour  among  the  German 
po]iulation  of  the  United  States  and  the  Canadas, 
and  they  have  been  very  successful  in  their  mis- 
sions among  the  German  emigrants  in  the  Western 
States,  and  in  several  of  the  princi]ial  seaports.  For 
many  3'ears  the  services  of  this  body  were  conducted 
wdiolly  in  German,  but  for  some  years  jiast  they 
have  directed  their  attention  more  to  English  jireach- 
ing,  and  in  several  of  their  circuits  their  religious 
exercises  are  almost  exclusively  conducted  in  tliat 
language. 

The  church  government  of  this  body  of  Christians 
is  Episeojial.  The  bishops  are  elected  every  four 
vears  b}'  the  General  Conference,  Xii  wliieh  they  arc 
responsible  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties. 
They  are  bound  to  travel  iti  turn  through  the 
whole  connection,  to  superintend  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  aflairs  of  the  church,  and  to  preside  in 
ihe  Annual  and  General  Conferences.  Next  to  the 
bishops,  there  are  presiding  elders,  whose  duty  it  is, 
each  of  them,  lo  travel  over. the  whole  bounds  of  his 
district,  to  hidd  stated  cpiarteidy  meetings,  preside  at 
local  and  quarterly  conferences,  and  to  supci-intend  all 
the  cliurches  within  Iiis  allotted  sphere.  Preachers 
are  appointed  in  the  difl'erent  circuits  and  stations, 
who,  besides  attending  to  the  duly  of  preaching,  are 
bound  to  attend  to  tlie  formation  of  classes,  to  direct 
and  superintend  the  elections  of  Icadcis  and  exhorters, 
and  liiially,  to  receive,  put  back  on  trial,  and  expel 
members.  The  Evangelical  Association  have  a 
Quarterly,  an  Annual,  and  a  General  Conference, 
the  last  of  which  meets  every  four  years  for  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  aflairs  of  the  whole  body.  Quar- 
terly Conferences  are  lield  in  each  of  the  circuits, 
and  consist  of  all  the  class-leaders,,  exhorters,  tra- 
velling and  local  preachers  of  the  district.  Tlie 
mendjers  of  the  Annual  Conferences,  which  nuiet  in 
every  Conference  district,  are  all  the  travelling  jireach- 
ers, and  such  as  have  formerly  travelled,  and  wlio  are 
fully  ordained  ministers.  To  form  the  (General  Con- 
ference, delegates  are  elected  from  every  Annual  Con- 
ference every  fourth  year,  one  for  every  four  mem- 
bers of  their  own  body.  There  is  besides  another 
Annual  Conference  appointed  for  the  local  in-eachers 
on  every  circuit,  chiefly  for  investigating  the  charac- 
ter and  conduct  of  the  preachers.  The  whole  society 
is  divided  into  conference  districts,  which  are  subdi- 
vided into  smaller  district*,  and  tlii'se  into  lircuits, 
and  the  circuits  into  classes. 

The  doctrines   of  the  Evangelical  Association,  as 
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stated  by  tliemselves,  are  in  accordance  with  the 
creeds  and  confessions  of  other  evangelical  churches, 
with  one  solitary  exception, — that  they  deny  the  iin- 
])utation  of  Adam's  (irst  sin  to  his  natnral  posterity. 
The  only  other  peculiarity  of  the  sect  which  may  be 
noticed,  is  that  tliey  consider  war  as  in  all  cases  in- 
consistent with  the  gospel  and  spirit  of  Christ. 

This  denomination  in  1843  had  15,000  communi- 
cants, but  since  that  time  it  has  made  extensive  pro- 
gress both  in  the  States  and  Canada. 

EVANGELICAL  UNION,  a  Christian  denomi- 
nation whicii  originated  in  Scotland  in  1840.  It  took 
its  rise  from  the  peculiar  theological  views  which, 
about  that  time,  began  to  be  entertained  and  pro- 
mulgateil  by  Mr.  James  Morison,  .son  of  the  Kev. 
Robert  Morison,  minister  of  the  United  Secession 
church  in  Bathgate.  Hence  the  name  of  ,1/omo»- 
?V««,  bv  which  this  body  is  commonly  known,  although 
they  them.selves  prefer  the  title  wliich  we  have  pre- 
fixed to  this  article.  Mr.  James  Moiison  was  edu- 
cated for  the  ministry  in  connection  with  that  deno- 
mination to  which  his  father  belonged,  and  after 
having  ]iassed  through  the  ordinary  course  of  study, 
both  literary  and  theological,  he  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  go.spel.  His  father  was  a  man  of  fervent 
piety  and  exemplary  diligence  as  a  minister,  and  the 
youthful  licentiate  reared  under  such  favourable  aus- 
pices, besides  being  possessed  naturally  of  an  ardent, 
energetic  temperament,  and  having  towards  the  close 
of  liis  studies,  bad  bis  serious  impressions  deep- 
ened by  a  .serious  illness,  entered  upon  the  work  of 
jireaching  the  gos]icl  with  an  ardent  desire  to  win 
souls  to  Christ.  The  first  sphere  of  his  labours  as  a 
jirobationer  was  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  particu- 
larly Ross-shire,  where,  by  the  Divine  blesshig,  he 
was  made  instrumental  in  bringing  about  a  revival 
of  religion.  Crowds  flocked  to  hear  him  where- 
ever  he  preached,  and  not  a  few  professed  to  have 
received  saving  impressions  from  listening  to  his  dis- 
courses. 

On  returning  to  the  south.  Mr.  Morison  contimied 
to  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  pnjgress  of  that  good 
work  whicli  was  .still  going  forward  among  his  former 
hearers,  and  besides  corresponding  with  many  of 
them,  lie  published  a  tract  for  their  benefit,  entitled, 
'The  Question,  "What  mn.st  I  do  to  be  Saved?  answered 
hv  Philanthropes.'  This  small  pamplilrt  contained  the 
germs  of  that  peculiar  theological  .system  which  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  Evansjclical  Union.  It  was  ex- 
tensively circulated  throughout  the  whole  country, 
and  excited  great  sensation,  niore  especially  in  the  de- 
nomination of  Christians  wilh  whicli  its  author  was 
connected.  In  the  midst  of  the  ferment  caused  by 
this  publication,  Mr.  Moiison  was  invited  to  become 
the  pastor  of  a  Secession  congregation  at  Kilmar- 
nock ;  but  on  presenting  himself  before  the  presby- 
tery of  the  bounds  for  ordin.'ition.  two  of  the  brethren, 
who  bad  read  the  olinoxious  tract,  hesitated  about 
proceeding  to  set  him  apart  for  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry ;  but  at  length  he  succeeded  in  removing  their 


scruples,  by  declaring  his  readiness  to  withdraw  tlie 
tract  from  circulation. 

IIa\  ing  now  obtained  the  responsible  position  of 
an  ordained  minister  of  a  congregation,  Mr.  Morison 
conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to  adopt  the  same  style  and 
mode  of  preaching  to  his  own  flock  which  had  been 
already  attended  with  such  marked  success  in  other 
congregations.  He  accordingly  proclaimed  what  lie 
considered  the  grand  gospel  message,  that  Christ 
died  for  all  men  without  exception,  and  that,  there- 
fore, it  was  the  duty,  as  well  as  the  ]n-ivilege  of 
every  human  being,  to  apply  this  truth  to  his  own 
individual  case,  and  without  hesitation  to  believe  and 
take  comfort  from  the  conviction  that  Christ  died 
for  him.  For  any  man  to  do  otherwise,  to  refuse 
to  exercise  this  assurance  of  his  own  personal  inter- 
est in  Christ,  he  tauglit  was  sin,  ina.smuch  as  it  was  a 
manifest  denial  of  the  design  of  Chri.st's  death  as  an 
universal  atonement.  That  such  views  were  taught 
by  Mr.  Morison  could  not  be  concenled,  nor  was  he 
ashamed  of  them.  He  proclaimed  them  publicly 
from  the  pulpit,  and  from  house  to  house.  The  no- 
velty of  the  doctrine,  .and  its  obvious  inconsistency 
with  the  Westminster  Confession,  speedily  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  neighbouring  ministers,  and  in  a 
short  time  Mr.  Morison  was  summoned  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Kilmarnock  presbytery  accused  of  teaching 
false  and  unscriptural  doctrine.  The  charges  were 
arranged  under  various  heads. — 1.  That  he  incul- 
cated the  doctrine  that  the  object  of  saving  faith  to 
any  man  was,  that  Christ  made  atonement  for  the 
shis  of  th.at  person,  inasninch  as  lie  made  atonement 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  and  that  saving  faith 
consisted  in  seeing  this  statement  to  be  true.  To  this 
specific  charge  Mr.  Morison  replied  that  the  object  of 
saving  faith  is  the  gospel,  and  that  the  gospel  is  sim- 
l>ly  this.  '■  Christ  died  for  our  sins  according  to  the 
Scriptures,"  which,  of  course,  implies  that  Christ  died 
for  all  men,  since  all  men  are  commanded  to  believe  ; 
that  faith  cannot  be  exercised  witliout  consciousness 
of  its  exercise,  and,  therefore,  .saving  faith  must 
always  be  accompanied  with  a  consciousness  that 
the  man  is  believing  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 
2.  That  he  taught  man's  ability  of  himself  to  be- 
lieve. To  this  Mr.  Morison  replied,  that  man  lias 
]iower  to  believe,  God  having  given  liim  the  requi- 
site ability ;  were  it  otherwise  man  would  not  be 
responsible  for  ids  belief.  .3.  That  he  declared  that 
no  man  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  pray  for  strength 
to  enable  him.  to  believe.  The  reply  of  j\Ir.  Morison 
to  this  charge  was,  that  prayer  was  undoubtedly  a 
duty  incumbent  upon  eveiy  man,  but  it  was  a  prior 
duty  to  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  prayer, 
which  did  not  spring  from  faith,  cmild  not  be  ac- 
ceptable to  God.  4.  That  he  taught  re]ientaiiee  in 
Scriiiture  to  be  only  a  change  <if  mind,  and  not  a 
godly  sorrow  for  sin.  To  this  Mr.  Morison  made 
answer,  that  the  Greek  word  used  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament was  vieliiiKiid,  and  meant  simply  change  of 
mind,  while  he  readily  admitted  that  such  a  change 
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was  Uiiifornily  followed  by  goflly  sorrow  ibr  sin. 
5.  That  he  declared  jusiitication  not  to  be  par- 
Jon,  but  that  it  is  implied  in  pardon.  To  tliis 
Mr.  Morison  answered,  that  jiistilication  cannot  be 
considered  as  identical  with  pardon,  seeing  a  man 
can  be  justified  only  once,  but  he  may  be  often 
pardoned.  6.  That  he  believed  election  to  coine  in 
the  order  of  nature  after  the  purpose  of  atonement. 
Tiie  reply  of  Mr.  Morison  to  this  charge  was,  that 
wiiile  he  maintained  election  to  be  eternal,  personal 
and  unconditional,  since  the  statement  of  Scripture 
i-S  that  tlie  elect  are  chosen  iu  Christ,  the  purpose 
of  election  cannot  possibly  precede,  but  must  follow 
after  the  purpose  of  atonement.  7.  That  his  publi- 
cations contained  many  unwarranted  statements  in 
rrgard  to  the  atonement.  These  statements  Mr. 
Morison  explained  or  defended.  8.  Tliat  he  taught 
that  men  could  not  merit  eternal  death  on  account 
of  .Adam's  first  sin.  To  this  Mr.  Morison  replied, 
that  he  held  all  men  to  be  guilty  of  Adam's  first 
sin,  but  tliat  no  man  would  suffer  eternal  death  merely 
in  consequence  of  that  sin. 

The  result  of  this  trial  for  heresy  was,  that  iu  March 
1841  Jlr.  Morison  was  suspended  from  the  office  of 
the  holy  ministry.  Against  this  sentence  he  pro- 
tested, and  appealed  to  the  next  meeting  of  the 
United  Secession  synod,  which  took  place  in  the  fol- 
lowing June.  The  case  occupied  the  .synod  fm'  ele- 
ven successive  sederunts,  at  the  close  of  which  it 
was  decided  that  the  sentence  of  suspension  passed 
by  the  presbytery  of  Kilmarnock  be  conlirmed. 
Against  this  decision  Mr.  Morison  protested  hi  the.se 
terms :  "  Seeing  the  supreme  court  has  given  sen- 
tence against  me,  even  to  my  suspension  from  the 
un'nistry,  on  most  inadequate  ground.s,  I  protest 
against  the  decision,  and  I  shall  hold  myself  at 
liberty  to  maintain  and  preach  the  same  doctrines 
as  if  no  such  decision  had  been  come  to."  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Morison  of  Bathgate,  the  father  of  the  young 
minister  who  was  thus  suspended,  was  ne.xt  charged 
with  heresy,  chietly  on  the  subject  of  the  atonement 
of  Christ,  which  he  maintained  secui-ed  the  salvation 
of  no  man,  but  provided  .salvation  for  all,  and  that  sal- 
vation was  secured  to  individual  believers  by  the  gra- 
cious influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  were  ordained 
in  the  order  of  nature  subsequent  to  the  purpose  of 
atonement.  The  charge  was  fully  proved,  and  Mr. 
Morison  was  cast  out  of  the  Secession  body  in  1842. 
On  precisely  similar  grounds,  the  Rev.  A.  0.  Rutlier- 
foi-d  of  Falkirk,  and  Rev.  .John  Guthrie  of  Kendal 
were  cast  out  in  184.'^.  Suspicions  now  began  to  be  en- 
tertained that  the  Morisonian  heresy,  as  it  was  called, 
was  taught  by  Dr.  John  Brown  from  the  professorial 
chair.  This  eminent  divine,  accordingly,  was  sisted 
at  the  bar  of  the  Secession  synod,  accused  of  heresy, 
but,  after  a  carefid  and  minute  inquiry,  the  charges 
were  wholly  disproved,  and  the  worthy  Professor 
was  triumphantly  acquitted.  Thereupon  Dr.  Mar- 
shall of  Kirkintilloch,  one  of  the  two  brethren  who 
had   taken    upon  themselves   the  responsibility   of 


libelling  Dr.   Brown,  withdrew  from  flie  Secession 
body. 

The  four  suspended  ministers  continued  to  exer- 
cise their  ministry,  notwithstanding  the  sentence 
of  the  synod,  tlie  majority  of  the  members  of  their 
congregations  still  adhering  to  them  ;  and  besides 
teaching  their  peculiar  tenets  from  the  pulpit,  they 
availed  themselves  of  tlie  press  to  circulate  their 
opinions  far  and  wide  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try. T'he  new  views,  accordingly,  found  numerous 
supporters  in  most  of  the  large  towns,  and  many 
of  the  rural  districts  of  Scotland.  It  was  now  thought 
proper  that  the  congregations  which  adhered  to  the 
suspended  ministers  should  be  united  in  CIn-istian 
fellowship,  and  in  pursuance  of  this  object,  meetings 
were  held  in  Glasgow  on  the  lOth,  17th,  and  18th 
May  1843,  at  which  the  Evangelical  Union  was 
form.ed  "  for  the  purpose,"  as  they  themselves  ex- 
pressed it  in  their  published  statenjent  of  principles, 
"  of  countenancing,  counselling,  and  otherwise  aid- 
ing one  another  ;  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  train- 
ing up  spiritual  and  devoted  young  men  to  carry  on 
and  to  carry  forward  the  work  and  pleasure  of  the 
Lord." 

At  the  time  when  the  Union  was  established,  the 
opinions  of  the  brethren  as  to  various  important  theo- 
logical points  had  undergone  considerable  modirica- 
fion.  When  fir.st  separated  from  the  United  Seces- 
sion church,  their  views  of  election  and  predestination 
were  de-idedly  Calvinistic.  but  they  had  now  assumed 
an  Arniiuiaii  character.  Their  characteristic  pecu- 
liarities had  been  the  universal  extent  of  the  atone- 
ment, and  the  ability  of  men  to  believe  tlie  gospel. 
To  these,  however,  they  now  added  the  universality 
of  the  grace  of  God  as  extended  to  all  men,  and  not 
to  believers  alone,  and  also  the  capability  of  man  to 
resist  that  grace.  TJiey  no  longer  believed  in  abso- 
lute unconditional  election,  but  in  conditional  elec 
tion,  arising  out  of  the  Divine  foreknowledge  of  the 
future  faitli  of  those  who  were  elected.  These  tenets 
added  to  those  of  their  former  creed,  showed  that 
the  new  sect  avowed  opinions  which  bore  partly  a 
Pelagian  and  part'y  an  Arminian  character. 

The  Morisonian  doctrines,  as  they  were  called,  arose 
first  within  the  Um'tirl  Secession  CIntrch,  but  they 
were  not  long  limited  to  that  body  ;  several  ministers 
of  the  Scottish  Congrerjatiunalist  or  Indipcndent  com- 
munion began  openly  to  promulgate  the  same  tenets 
both  from  the  [julpit  and  the  press.  The  students, 
also,  of  the  Tlieological  Academy  in  Glasgow  were 
suspected  of  having  secretly  imbibed  the  new  views. 
Considerable  uneasiness  was  excited  in  consequence, 
lest  what  was  considered  a  fatal  heresy  should  dif- 
fuse itself  throughout  the  Independent  body.  Steps 
were  accordingly  taken  to  te.st  the  students  with  the 
design  of  discovering  how  far  the  obnoxious  opinions 
pres'ailed  among  thoui.  Dr.  Wardlaw,  under  whose 
charge  they  had  long  been  pilaced,  was  appointed  t(> 
draw  up  three  questions,  which  were  presented  to 
each   student,  and  written  answers  were  reijuired 
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These  testing  questions  were  as  follows :  "  1.  Are 
your  sentiments  on  tlie  subject  of  Divine  influence 
tlic  same  now  as  tlioy  were  when  you  were  examinoil 
bv  the  conunittee  and  admitted  into  this  institution  ? 
2.  Do  vou  hold,  or  do  you  not,  tlie  necessity  of  a 
special  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  order  to  the 
reiieucration  of  the  sinner,  or  bis  conversion  to  God. 
di>tinct  from  the  inllueuce  of  the  Word  or  of  provi- 
dential circumstances, but  acconi)ianying  these  means, 
and  rendering  them  erticacious?  3.  Are  your  sen- 
timents settled  on  the  subject  of  the  preceding  query, 
or  are  you  in  a  state  of  indecision,  and  desirous  of 
time  for  farther  consideration  and  inquiry?"  The 
answers  produced  from  ten  out  of  twenty  regular 
students  wp.re  deemed  unsatisfactory  by  the  Aca- 
demy committee,  and  nine  of  them  still  adhering  to 
the  opinions  given  forth  in  their  printed  answers, 
were  expelled  from  the  Academy  on  tlie  1st  May 
1S44.  In  the  following  year,  five  churches  in  the 
neigliboiu-hood  of  Glasgow,  and  four  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  were  thrown  oft' from  the  Congregationalist 
body,  aiul  co-operated  with  the  brethren  of  the 
Evangelical  Union.  A  minister  belonging  to  the 
Free  Church  also,  the  Rev.  William  Scott  of  Free 
St.  Mark's,  Gk.sgow,  having  been  led  to  embrace 
the  Morisonian  views,  was  cut  off  from  that  body  by 
the  General  .A-ssembly  in  184.')- 

Thus  the  Evangcli&il  Union  came  to  be  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  mini.-tcrs,  who,  while  they  held 
substantially  the  same  theological  views,  were  dis- 
agreed on  the  subject  of  church  government,  some  of 
them  being  Presbyterians,  And  others  Congregation- 
alists.  And  yet  the  Congregationalist  principle  is 
almitted  by  the  whole  body,  inasmuch  as  they  deny 
the  right  of  Presbyteries,  Synods,  or  Assemblies 
to  exercise  control  over  individual  churches.  lUit 
though  the  fundamental  principle  of  presbyterianism 
is  thus  abandoned,  even  by  those  churches  of  the 
Union  which  formerly  held  it,  .still  the  Congregation- 
alist churches  of  the  body  transact  all  their  atlairs  in 
meetings  of  thewhole  church  meiu hers, while  tliePres- 
byterian  churches  intrust  the  management  of  their 
affairs  to  a  body  of  elders  chosen  from  among  the 
commiuiicants.  The  Union  exercises  no  authority 
over  the  internal  government  of  the  different  churche.s, 
wliich  are  jilaccd  on  a  strictly  independent  footing, 
there  being  no  external  body  which  interferes  in 
the  sligl)te.-t  degree  with  their  internal  arrangements. 
The  Annual  Conference  meets  in  the  hegiiming  of 
(Jctober,  but  its  object  is  simply  consultation  for  the 
general  good  of  the  whole  Union  and  the  advance- 
ment of  the  common  cause,  atfeiuiing  to  tlie  interests 
of  the  Theological  .\cademy,  and  to  the  Home  and 
Foreign  Missions  in  connection  with  the  body,  but 
no  attempt  is  ever  made  to  intermeddle  with  the 
infernal  concerns  of  individual  congregations.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census  reports  of  1851,  the  ministers 
of  the  Union  are  returned  as  twenty-eight;  but  it 
oujit  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  several  churches  and 
ministers  co-operate  with  the  body,  profess  its  prin- 


ciples, and  contribute  to  its  funds,  though  they  have 
not  formally  joined  the  Union.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  ministers  of  the  body  actuallv 
amount  to  upwards  of  forty,  and  the  denomination 
is  decidedly  on  the  increase.  Nor  is  the  bndy  limited 
to  Scotland;  its  principles  have  also  been  carried 
across  the  Tweed,  and  are  now  making  ra]jid  pro- 
gress, particularly  in  the  north  of  England.  Hv 
lueans  of  a  publishing  establishment  which  was  com- 
menced by  private  individuals  in  Glasgow  in  1846, 
both  a  weekly  newspaper,  called  the  Christian  News, 
and  a  Monthly  Magazine,  called  the  Day-Star,  are 
regularly  issued,  along  with  various  tracts  and  trea- 
tises, all  of  them  designed  to  circulate  widely  through- 
out both  ends  of  the  island,  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  and 
even  in  foreign  cnuufries. 

EVANGliLlCAL  COUNSELS,  the  ihiee  vows 
of  a  monk  in  the  Romish  church,  namely,  voluiifary 
poverty,  perpetual  chastiiy,  and  entire  ohedience  or 
complete  submission  to  an  ecclesiastical  superior. 

EVANGELIST  (Gr.  en,  well,  and  anprh-;  a  mes- 
senger), literally,  one  who  brings  good  tidings,  a 
word  used  in  the  New  Testament  to  denote  an  office- 
bearer in  the  early  Chrisfijni  church,  who  seemed  to 
rank  next  to  the  apostles,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to 
preach  the  gospel  not  in  any  stated  district,  but  at 
large.  It  implied,  therefore,  an  itinerant  preacher,  or 
missionary,  who  wandered  about  from  [ilace  to  place 
preachiiigajid  founding  churches.  It  may  have  been 
in  this  sense  that  Paul  calls  upon  Timothy  to  "  do  the 
work  of  an  evangelist."  The  word,  however,  is  now 
usually  limited  in  its  ap)iIicatioii  to  the  four  insjiired 
persons,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  .lohn,  who  wrote 
the  history  of  the  life  of  our  bles.sed  Lord.  In  later 
ages  of  the  church,  the  term  Evaiujdi.it  was  apiilied  to 
the  officerwho  read  or  clianled  the  gospelduringdivine 
service,  and  in  the  Greek  cluiTcli  the  name  Evangh- 
LISTA  (which  see)  is  still  applied  to  the  deacon  who 
reads  the  Gospels.  In  Eusebius  we  find  an  important 
pass.age  respecting  the  ottice  of  Ev.angeli.'^t.  "  They 
extended  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  aiul  sju-'ad  the 
seed  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  far  and  wide.  The 
greater  number  of  disciples  at  that  time,  whose  souls 
were  inflamed  thixiugh  the  Divine  word  with  a  zealous 
love  of  wisdom,  in  the  first  place  fulfilled  the  com- 
mandment of  the  Saviour,  (sec  Matth.  xix.  21,)  and 
distributed  their  goods  among  the  poor.  Then  they 
travelled  into  distant  parts,  and  discharged  the  office 
of  Kvangelists  airiong  those  who  had  not  yet  heard 
anything  of  the  word  of  faith.  They  w'ere  busily 
employed  in  prejicliing  Christ,  and  distributing  the 
books  of  the  holy  Gospels.  When  they  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  t'aith  in  unenlightened  places,  fliey  ap- 
pointed others  as  pastors,  to  whom  they  intrusted 
the  care  of  the  new  plantation;  but  they  themselves 
wont  forward  to  other  countries  and  people,  hciiig  led 
by  the  grace  and  co-operation  of  God.  The  Holy 
(iliost  wrought  many  miracles  by  their  hands,  by 
means  of  which  they  succeedeil  in  bringing  over 
large  multitudes,  at  the  first  hearing,  to  the  worship 
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of  tlie  universal  Creator."  Pliili[i,  who  liad  first  been 
■I  deacon  at  Jerusalem,  was  afterwards  an  evangelist, 
preacluTig  the  gospel  wherever  occasion  offered. 
Such  oflieers  must  have  been  peculiarly  useful  in  the 
infancy  of  the  Christian  church,  and  from  Scripture 
we  learn  that  tliey  were  endowed  with  special  spirit- 
ual gifts  to  qualify  them  for  their  work. 

EVANGKEISTA,  the  name  given  in  the  Greek 
church  to  the  deacon  who  reads  the  Gospels  in  the 
course  of  Divine  service.  Before  he  begins  to  read 
he  turns  to  the  priest  and  craves  his  blessing. 

EVANGELISTARIUM,  an  appendix  to  the 
Ev.iNGEl.lUM  (which  see)  of  the  Greek  church, 
containing  thirty-five  canons  or  rules  for  finding  the 
Gospels  for  each  Sunday  in  the  year,  and  also  for 
calculating  the  time  of  Easter. 

EVANGKI.tSTS.  In  the  Last  census,  that  of 
1851.  four  congregations  retm-ned  themselves  as  wor- 
shipping in  England  under  this  name,  probably  to 
avoid  being  identified  with  anything  which  bore  the 
aspect  of  sectarianism. 

EVANGELIUM,  a  book  used  in  the  services  of 
the  Greek  church,  wliicli  contains  the  Gospels 
divided  into  sections,  arranged  as  lessons  for  each 
day  and  festival.  S<inietimes  these  lessons  are 
taken  from  one  evangelist,  and  sometimes  from 
another.  But  with  the  exception  of  the  solemn 
festivals,  whiuh  require  a  particular  gospel,  the 
lessons  on  ordinary  Sabbaths  go  on  continuously 
througliout  the  four  Evangelists,  so  that  the  Simdays 
are  often  called  by  the  name  of  the  particular 
Evangelist  which  they  may  be  in  the  course  of  read- 
ing. Thus  they  speak  of  the  first  Sunday  or  the 
second  Sunday  of  St.  Matthew,  and  so  on. 

EVE,  the  first  created  woman,  and  the  mother  of 
all  living.  The  word  Ere  in  the  Hebrew  language 
signifies  Life.  The  Jewish  Rabbis  say  that  Eve 
was  not  the  first  wife  of  Adam,  but  LrLiTH  (which 
see'i,  who  contended  with  him  fur  superiority,  and 
finding  that  he  demanded  from  her  obedience  and 
submission,  she  pronounced  the  name  Jehovah,  and 
instantly  ilew  away  through  the  air.  Angels  were 
despatclied  to  bring  back  the  fugitive,  but  she  re- 
fused to  return,  whereupon  Eve  was  created  to  be  a 
helpmeet  for  Adam.  The  Mohammedan  doctors 
alle^'e.  that  Eve  was  produced  from  Adam's  side, 
after  the  expulsion  of  Satan  from  Paradise,  for  refus- 
ing to  do  homage  to  the  first  man,  and  therefore, 
the  woman  being  unacquainted  with  the  appearance 
of  her  adversary,  he  secretly  returned  to  Eden,  and 
assisted  by  the  serpent  and  the  peacock,  persuaded 
her  to  eat  the  forbidden  fruit.  When  our  first  parents 
were  banished  from  Paradise,  which  the  Mo.slems 
suppose  to  have  been  placed  in  the  seventh  or  lowest 
heaven,  Adam  fell  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  near  the 
mountain  which  still  retains  his  name,  but  Eve  on 
the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  not  far  from  Mecca. 
During  two  hundred  years  they  lived  separate  from 
each  other,  bewailing  their  forlorn  condition,  and 
bitterly  repenting  of  their  sin.    At  length,  God  took 


pity  upon  them,  and  despatched  Gabriel  to  bring 
them  together  again,  near  Mount  ArafiSt  in  Arabia. 
The  Budhists  having  lost  all  faith  in  a  Creator,  re- 
ject the  idea  of  the  creation  of  the  first  man  and 
woman.  The  ancient  Scandinavians  give  the  first 
woman  the  name  of  Emula  (which  see).  The  Hin- 
dus, according  to  one  view,  allege  that  Brahma,  tlie 
god  of  creation,  had  converted  himself  into  two  per- 
sons, the  first  man  or  the  Mami  Sirayatnblmvn,  and 
the  first  woman  or  Sutart'ipd,  which  denotes  the  great 
universal  mother,  the  one  parent  of  a  hundred  forms. 
EVENING  SERVICE.  In  tlie  primitive  Chris- 
tian church  the  evening  service  was  conducted  on 
the  same  plan  as  the  Anti:lucan  Service  (which 
see),  with  such  variations  in  the  psalmody  and 
jirayers  as  were  suited  to  the  time  and  cii'cunistances. 
The  moniing  service  commenced  with  the  sixty-third 
Psalm,  whereas  the  evening  service  commenced  with 
the  hundred  aiul  forty-first  Psalm,  which  the  author 
of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  accordingly  calls  the 
Evening  Psalm ;  and  Chrysostoni  alleges,  that  the 
reason  of  its  adoption,  as  the  initial  part  of  the  ser- 
vice, was  as  a  sort  of  salutary  medicine  to  elean.se  us 
from  sin  ;  that  whatever  defilement  we  may  have 
contracted  throughout  the  wliole  day,  either  idjroad, 
in  the  market,  or  at  home,  or  in  whatsoever  place, 
when  the  evening  comes  we  might  put  it  all  oft'  by 
this  spiritu.a!  song,  which  is  a  medicine  to  purge 
away  all  such  corruption.  After  this  psalm,  followed 
the  same  prayers  which  were  used  in  the  morning 
service,  at  the  close  of  which  the  evening  bidding 
prayer  was  used,  which  ran  in  these  words,  "  Let  us 
pray  to  the  Lord  for  his  mercies  and  compassions; 
and  entreat  him  to  send  us  the  angel  of  peace,  and 
all  good  things  convenient  for  ii.s,  and  tliat  he  would 
grant  us  to  make  a  Christian  end.  Let  us  pray  that 
this  evening  and  night  may  pass  in  peace  and  with- 
out sin,  and  all  the  time  of  our  life  unblameable  and 
without  rebuke.  Let  us  commend  ourselves  and  one 
another  to  the  living  God  through  his  Christ."  Then 
was  offered  up  the  evening  thank.sgiving  in  these 
words:  "O  God,  who  art  without  beginning  and 
without  end,  the  Maker  and  Governor  of  all  things 
through  Christ,  the  God  and  Eather  of  him  before 
all  things,  the  Lord  of  the  Spirit,  and  King  of  all 
things,  both  intellectual  and  sensible ;  that  hast 
made  the  day  for  works  of  light,  and  the  night  to 
give  rest  to  our  weakness:  for  the  day  is  thine,  and 
the  night  is  thine ;  thou  hast  prepared  the  light  and 
the  sun  :  do  thou  now,  most  kind  .and  gracious  Lord, 
receive  this  our  evening  thanksgiving.  Thou  that 
hast  led  us  through  the  length  of  the  day,  and 
brought  us  to  the  beginning  of  tlie  night,  keep  and 
preserve  us  by  thy  Christ ;  grant  that  we  may  pass 
this  evening  in  peace,  and  this  night  without  sin ; 
and  vouchsafe  to  bring  us  to  eternal  life  through  thy 
Christ ;  by  whom  be  gloiy,  honour,  and  adoration 
unto  thee  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  world  without  end. 
Amen."  This  thank.sgiving  being  ended,  the  deacon 
called  upon  the  people  to  bow  down  and  receive  tht 
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Iieiiedicti)!!,  wlieii  the  following  piayei'  was  otVeieii : 
'■  0  God  of  oiir  fathers,  and  Lord  of  mercy,  that  hast 
created  man  liy  thy  wisdom  a  I'alional  being,  and  of 
all  thy  creatnres  npon  earth  dearest  unto  thee,  that 
hast  given  him  dominion  over  the  earth,  and  hast 
made  ns  h_y  thy  pleasia-e  to  be  kings  and  priests,  the 
one  to  secure  our  lives,  and  the  other  to  preserve 
thy  lawfid  worship :  be  pleased  now,  0  Lord  Al- 
mighty, to  bow  down  and  show  tlie  light  of  thy 
countenance  upon  thy  people,  who  bow  the  neck  of 
their  heart  before  thee;  and  bless  them  by  Christ, 
by  whom  thou  hast  enlightened  us  with  the  light  of 
knowledge,  and  revealed  thyself  imto  us  :  with  whom 
is  due  unto  thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost  the  Comforter, 
all  worthy  adoration  from  every  rational  ami  holy 
nature,  world  without  end.  Amen."  At  the  close 
of  this  prayer  tlie  deacon  dismissed  the  people  with 
the  usual  form,  as  in  tlie  moniing  service,  "  Depart 
in  peace." 

In  addition  to  this  regular  form  of  the  Evening 
Service,  an  evening  hymn  is  mentioned  by  several 
ancient  authors,  which  was  used  at  the  setting  up  of 
lights.  '■  It  seemed  good,"  says  St.  Basil,  "  to  our 
forefathers,  not  to  receive  the  gift  of  the  evening 
light  altogether  with  silence,  but  to  give  thanks  im- 
mediately upon  its  appearance."  A  hymn  of  this 
kind  occurs  in  the  Alexandrian  Manuscript  of  the 
Septuagint,  wliieh  runs  as  follows  :  "  0  Jesus  Christ, 
thou  joyful  light  of  the  sacred  glory  of  the  immortal, 
heaveidy,  holy,  blessed  Father!  we  now,  being  come 
to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  soeing  the  evening 
light,  do  laud  and  praise  the  Father,  and  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit  of  God  (or  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  that  is  God).  Thou  art  worthy  to  have 
hymns  at  all  times  sung  unto  thee  with  holy  voices, 
0  Sou  of  God  that  givest  life.  Therefore  the  world 
glorifies  thee."  The  arrangements  for  evening  ser- 
vice seem  to  have  varied  considerably  in  diti'erent 
clun-ches,  but  in  all  of  tliem  a  considerable  number 
of  psalms  and  hymns  were  mingled  with  the  prayers. 

EVENS.    See  Vigil. 

EVITERNUS,  a  deity  worshipped  Ijy  the  ancient 
Romans,  according  to  Pliny. 

EVOC.\TIO,  a  religions  ceremony  observed  by 
the  ancient  Romans  wlien  besieging  a  town,  in  which 
they  solemnly  called  npon  the  deities  of  the  place  to 
forsake  it,  and  come  over  to  their  assistance.  With- 
out this  ceremonj-  they  imagined  that  the  place  could 
not  be  taken,  or  that  it  would  be  sacrilege  to  take 
tlie  gods  prisoners.  They  generally  attempted  to 
bribe  the  deities  by  promising  them  temples  and  fes- 
tivals. If  the  place  was  taken,  they  concluded  that 
the  gods  had  listened  to  their  prayers,  and  had  de- 
serted it. 

EX.\LTATION  OF  THE  (•KGSS,  a  festival 
observed  by  both  the  Greek  and  Homan  churches 
on  the  14th  of  September.  It  was  instituted  by  the 
Greek  Emperor  Heracliiis  a.d.  G.^1,  after  having 
coucpiered  the  Persians,  and  recovered  from  them  the 
suppo.-^ed  real  cross  which  Cosroes  their  king  had 


carried  oif  fourteen  years  before.  The  festival  waa 
established  by  Pope  Honorius,  and  was  introduced 
into  the  West  in  the  seventh  century;  for  the  Ro- 
man Pontirt's  were  then  under  tlie  dominion  of  the 
Greek  Einiierors,  and  were  beginning  gradually  to 
withdraw  themselves  from  their  jurisdiction.  The 
Greek  church  tails  this  festival  Staurophaneia,  mani- 
festation of  the  cross,  which,  as  well  as  the  name 
given  to  it  by  the  Romish  eliurch.  Exultation  of  the 
Cross,  is  derived  from  the  circumstance  that  the  sup- 
posed true  cross,  when  brought  back  by  Heraclius 
from  Persia,  was  exalted  or  set  up  in  the  great 
church  of  Constantinople,  in  order  to  show  it  to  the 
people.  The  Greeks  prepare  themselves  by  a  four- 
teen days'  fast  for  this  festival,  and  during  the  whole 
of  that  time  discourses  are  delivered  to  the  people  on 
the  subject  of  our  Saviour's  sutferiugs  and  death. 
The  fast,  however,  is  observed  only  by  the  monks, 
but  on  the  day  of  the  festival  the  jieople  are  obliged 
to  kiss  the  cross  fasting.  The  Copts  observe  this 
festival  by  the  benedielion  of  a  particular  cross, 
which  is  afterwards  thrown  into  the  Nile,  in  order  to 
make  the  waters  of  the  river,  as  they  say,  retire 
within  its  banks,  which  almost  always  happens  on 
the  24th  of  September,  or  at  least  from  that  day  the 
waters  begin  to  decline.  In  this,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  other  great  festivals,  the  Armenians  ofi'er  lambs 
in  sacrifices  to  God.  The  victims  are  slain  by  the 
priests  at  the  doors  of  their  churches.  Each 
householder  usually  provides  a  lamb  for  sacrifice  if 
his  circumstances  are  such  as  to  admit  of  it,  and 
when  the  animal  is  slain,  he  dips  his  finger  in  the 
blood,  and  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  it  on 
the  door  of  his  house.  The  priest  claims  half  of  the 
slain  victim,  and  the  other  half  is  roasted  and  eaten 
by  the  family. 

EXARCH,  an  officebearer  in  the  Greek  cluuvh, 
next  to  the  patriarch,  and  to  wdiom  the  charge  of  the 
patriarchal  monasteries  is  committed.  It  is  his  spe- 
cial duty  to  visit  these  monasteries,  to  hear  the  com- 
plaints of  inferiors  agaiiift  their  superiors,  to  impose 
penance,  and  puni.sh  those  monks  who  neglect  their 
duty.  AVhen  a  sujierior  of  a  patriarchal  monastery 
dies,  the  Exarch  sends  the  individual  elected  by  the 
monks  to  receive  the  imposition  of  hands  from  the 
patriarch.  The  Exarch  is  also  bound  to  take  an 
exact  account  of  all  the  monasteries  which  are  de- 
pendent on  the  patriarch,  of  their  revenues,  sacred 
vessels,  and  ornaments. 

When  Conslantine  the  Great  established  Chris- 
tianity as  the  religion  of  the  Roman  emiiiie,  he  en- 
deavoured to  conform  the  ecclesiastical  arrangements 
to  the  civil  administration  of  the  commonwealth. 
With  this  view  he  created  Exarchs,  corresponding 
to  the  civil  officers  of  that  name,  and  presiding  each 
o\'er  several  provinces.  The  Exarchs,  however,  of 
the  fourth  century  are  in  no  resjieet  similar  to  the 
Exarchs  of  the  modern  Greek  cluirch. 

EXCEI,L1:NTS.     See  Gaons. 

EXCEPTORS.     See  Notauy. 
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EXCISION  (Lilt,  cutting  oli'!,  an  ecclesiastical 
sentence  among  tlie  Jews,  wliereby  a  pei'soii  was 
se|)arated  or  cut  oiV  from  his  people.  The  Jews  enu- 
merate thirty-six  crimes  to  which  tins  punishment  is 
due.  The  excision  might  he  partial,  in  which  case 
tlie  person  on  whom  it  fell  was  cut  off  from  the 
liherty  of  free  intercourse  with  every  person  out  of 
his  own  family,  for  the  space  of  thirty  (lays,  tlioiigh 
he  was  still  allowed  to  enter  the  synagogue,  provided 
lie  did  not  approach  nearer  to  any  person  than  four 
cubits.  This  was  the  lesser  excommunication  of  the 
Jews.  The  excision  might  also  be  complete,  exclud- 
ing him  from  all  the  privileges  of  the  synagogue, 
and  cutting  him  off  as  a  heathen  man  from  the  wor- 
shipping as.semblies  of  his  people.  This  was  called 
riie  greater  excommunication.  The  Rabbis  reckon 
three  kinds  of  excision  :  one  by  an  untimely  death, 
which  destroys  only  the  body ;  another  by  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  soul ;  and  a  third  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  both  soul  and  bodv. 

EXCOMMUXICATIOX.  See  Axatiiema,  Cion- 

SURKS  (Eccr.KSIASTICAL). 

EXKCR.VTIOX.     See  Anathema. 

EXEDR.\,  a  name  sometimes  given  by  St.  Au- 
gustine to  the  Ajino  (which  see).  It  is  often  used 
in  ancient  writers  as  synonymous  with  the  Ap.sr.s 
(which  see). 

EXICDR.E,  the  outer  buildings  of  ancient  Chris- 
tian chui-ches,  including  all  the  appendages  belong 
ing  to  the  churches,  such  as  courts,  side-buildings, 
and  wings,  along  with  all  those  separate  building's 
pertaining  to  the  main  edifice,  which  were  situated 
in  the  enclosure  of  the  churchyard.  In  the  open 
space  stood  the  demoniacs  and  the  weeping  peni- 
tents, neither  of  whom  were  permitted  to  enter 
within  the  walls  of  tlie  church.  But  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  Exedrse  was  the  Baptisthuy 
(which  see).     See  Churches. 

EXEMPTION,  a  privilege  granted  by  the  Pope 
to  the  Romish  clergy,  and  sometimes  to  the  laity, 
wliereby  he  exempts  or  frees  them  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  their  respective  ordinaries. 

EXITEIIIA,  sacrifices  offered  by  generals  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  before  setting  out  on  warlike  ex- 
peditions. The  chief  use  of  these  sacrifices  was  to 
ascertain  whether  the  enterprise  was  to  be  success- 
ful or  disastrous. 

EXOCAT.VC'Erj,  a  name  given  to  seveial  im- 
portant officers  in  the  ancient  church  of  Constanti- 
nople, who  were  of  great  authority,  and  in  public 
assemblies  took  precedence  of  the  bishops.  Origi- 
nally they  were  of  the  order  of  priests,  but  after- 
wards were  only  deacons.  Critics  dirt'er  much  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  name.  The  most  probable  opinion 
is  that  of  Du  Cange,  who  derives  it  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  those  who  were  high  in  office  were 
seated,  in  public  assemblies,  in  high  and  more  hon- 
o  Kible  seat.s,  erected  on  either  side  of  the  patriarchal 
throne.  The  college  of  the  Erocatacali  corresponded 
to  the  college  of  cardinals  .it  Rome. 


EXOCIONITES,  a  name  applied  to  the  Ariaxs 
(which  see)  of  the  fourth  century,  who,  when  expelled 
from  Constantinople  by  Theodosius  the  Great,  re- 
tired to  a  place  outside  the  city.  The  name  fVe- 
quently  occurs  in  the  Chronicle  of  Alexandria. 
Justinian  made  over  to  the  orthodox  all  the  churches 
of  the  heretics,  except  that  of  the  Exociomtes. 

EXOMOLOGESIS  (Gr.  confession),  a  word  which 
frequently  occurs  in  the  Christian  fathers,  and  which 
is  alleged  by  Romish  writers  to  mean  private  or  auri- 
cular confession  made  to  a  priest.  Protestant  writers, 
liowever,  understand  it  to  mean  the  whole  exercise 
of  public  penance,  of  which  public  confession  formed 
an  important  part.  The  latter  view  is  that  wliicli  is 
given  by  TertuUiaii.  "  The  exomologesis,^^  says  he, 
"  is  the  discijiline  of  a  man's  prostrating  and  hum- 
bling himself,  enjoining  him  a  conversati(m  that 
moves  God  to  mercy  and  compassion.  It  obliges  a 
man  to  change  his  habit  and  his  diet,  to  lie  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes,  to  defile  his  body  by  a  neglect  of 
dress  and  ornament,  to  afflict  his  soul  with  sorrow, 
and  to  change  his  former  sinful  conversation  by  a 
quite  contrary  practice ;  to  use  meat  and  drink,  not 
to  please  his  appetite,  bat  only  for  [u-eservation  ot 
life;  to  quicken  his  prayers  and  devotions  by  fre- 
(pient  tastings;  to  groan  and  weep,  and  cry  unto  the 
Lord  God  both  day  and  night ;  to  prostrate  himself 
before  the  presbyters  of  the  church,  to  kneel  before 
the  friends  of  God,  and  beg  of  all  the  brethren  that 
they  would  become  intercessors  for  his  pardon :  all 
this  the  exornolo'jesia  requires  to  recommend  a  true 
repentance."     See  Confes.sion  (Auricular). 

EXORCISM,  a  ceremony  used  from  ancient  times 
for  dispossessing  evil  spirits,  and  still  employed  for 
this  purpose, both  in  the  Romish  aiidGreek  churches. 
In  the  early  days  of  Christianity,  wdicn  many  of  the 
converts  had  come  over  from  heatlienism,  the  prac- 
tice was  adopted  in  baptism,  of  calling  upon  the  can- 
didate for  this  sacred  ordinance  previously  to  make 
an  open  renunciation  of  all  fellowship  with  the  king- 
dom of  darkness,  of  which  he  had  before  been  a  sub- 
ject. Giving  his  hand  to  the  bishop,  he  solemnly 
declared  that  he  renounced  the  devil  and  all  his 
pomps,  refen-ing  to  the  public  shows  of  the  heathens. 
And  not  only  did  he  renounce  the  devil,  but  his 
angels  also,  an  expression  which  Neander  conjectiu-es 
to  have  been  based  on  the  notion,  that  the  heathen 
gods  were  evil  spirits  who  had  seduced  mankind.  This 
pledge  was  regarded  as  the  Christian's  military  oath 
or  .sacrament.  "  But  this  form  of  renunciation,"  con- 
tinues Neander,  "  which  we  meet  with  in  tlie  second 
century,  should  be  distinguished  from  the  c.corci.im, 
which  could  not  have  sprung  so  early  out  of  the 
pirevailing  mode  of  thinking  in  Christian  antiquity. 
It  is  true,  the  idea  of  a  deliverance  from  the  domi- 
nion of  the  evil  spirit  in  a  moral  and  spiritual  re- 
spect, of  a  separation  from  the  kingdom  of  evil,  and 
of  a  communication  by  the  new  birth  of  a  divine  life, 
which  should  be  victorious  over  the  principle  of  evil, 
is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  number  of  original  and 
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essential  Christian  ideas  ;  but  tlie  whole  act  of  bap- 
tism was  to  be  in  trutli  precisely  a  representation  of 
this  idea;  thuro  was  no  need,  therefore,  that  any 
separate  aet  shonld  still  be  added  to  denote  or  to 
efiectuate  that  which  the  ndiole  act  of  baptism  was 
intende<l  to  denote,  and  to  the  believer  truly  and 
effectually  to  represent.  The  ease  was  different 
with  the  form  of  renunciation.  This,  like  the  con- 
fes.iion  of  f^iith,  had  reference  to  what  the  candidate 
was  Ixinnd,  on  his  part,  to  do,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  baptism.  As  in  Christianity  faith  and  life 
are  closely  conjoined,  so  the  renunciation  accom- 
panied the  confession.  Hence  we  tind  in  the  second 
century  no  trace  as  yet  of  any  such  forin  of  exorcism 
against  the  evil  spirit.  But  the  tendency  to  con- 
found the  inward  with  the  outward,  the  inclinatidu 
to  the  magical,  the  fondness  for  pomp  and  display, 
caused  that  thoae  forms  of  exorcism  which  bad  been 
employed  in  the  case  of  the  energumens  or  de- 
moniacally possessed,  should  be  introduced  in  the 
baptism  of  all  heathens.  Perhaps  the  fact  also  had 
some  connection  with  this  cliange,  that  exorcism, 
which  in  earlier  times  was  a  free  rlinng/ini,  had  be- 
come generally  transformed  into  a  lifeless  mechanical 
act,  attached  to  a  distinct  olhce  in  the  church.  In 
the  apostolic  constitutions,  we  find  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other.  The  first  unequivocal  trace  of  exor- 
cism in  baptism  is  found  in  the  acts  of  the  council  of 
eighty-five  or  eighty-seven  bishops,  which  convened 
at  Carthage  in  the  year  256." 

Cyril  ol^  .Jerusalem  is  the  first  writer  who  gives  an 
account  of  the  form  of  exorcism.  The  principal  ce- 
remonies connected  with  it  were  those  detailed  by 
Coleman,  in  his  •  Christian  Antiquities  : — 

"  1.  Preliminary  fasting,  prayers,  and  genuflections. 
These,  however,  may  be  regarded  as  general  preli- 
minaries to  baptism. 

"  2.  Imposition  of  hands  upon  the  head  of  the 
candidate,  who  stood  with  his  head  lx)wed  down  in  a 
submissive  posture. 

"  3.  Putting  off  the  .shoes  and  clothing,  with  the 
exception  of  an  tnidor  garment. 

"4.  Facing  the  candidate  to  the  west,  which  was 
the  symbol  of  darkness,  as  the  east  was  of  light. 

"  In  the  Eastern  church  he  was  required  to  thrust 
out  his  hand  toward-;  the  west,  as  if  in  the  act  of 
pushing  away  an  oliject  in  that  direction.  Tliis 
was  a  token  of  Ins  abhorrence  of  Satan  and  his 
works,  and  his  determination  to  resist  and  repel 
them. 

'•  5.  A  renunciation  of  S-atan  ami  his  works  ;  thus 
— '  I  renounce  Satan  ami  his  works,  .and  his  pomp.s, 
and  his  services,  and  all  thin  ,s  that  are  his.'  This 
or  a  similar  form  was  thrice  repeated. 

"  6.  The  exorcist  then  breathed  upon  the  candidate 
either  once  or  three  times,  and  adjured  the  uncle.in 
spirit  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  to  come  out  of  him. 

"This  form  of  adjuration  seems  not  to  liave  been 
in  use  until  the   fourth  century  ;  and  these  several 


formalities  were  apparently  introduced  gradually  and 
at  different  times." 

The  Jews  made  great  pretensions  to  the  power  of 
exorcism,  and  Josephus  relates  several  wonderful 
cin'es  of  demoniacs  effected  by  this  means.  Our 
Saviour  gave  his  disciples  power  over  unclean  spirits. 
Paul,  as  we  learn  from  Acts  xix.  12 — IG,  ]iosscssed 
tlie  ]iower  of  expelling  evil  spirits.  Among  the  early 
Christians  the  power  of  casting  out  devils  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  was  not  confined  to  the  clergy,  but 
as  Origen  informs  us,  was  connnon  to  all  Christians. 
Din-ing  the  first  tlu'ee  centuries,  however,  exorcism 
was  exclusively  practised  by  bisliops  and  presbyters, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  third  century  that 
its  duties  came  to  be  discharged  by  a  separate  class  of 
Christian  office-bearers.  Tliat  exorcism  formed  no 
part  of  the  baptismal  cereinony  in  tlie  second  cen- 
tury is  plain  from  .Justin  Martyr,  in  his  '  Second 
Apology,' and  Tertullian,  in  his  '  De  Corona  Militis,' 
having  described  the  ceremonies  of  baptism,  in  their 
times,  and  yet  making  no  incntion  of  exorcism. 

The  practice  of  exorcism  forms  an  important  part 
of  the  ceremonies  of  tlie  Church  of  Rome,  tl.e  ritual 
of  exorcisms  extending  over  no  fewer  than  thirty 
pages  of  the  IHtuak  Bomaymm.  Minute  directions 
are  given  for  distinguishing  demoniacal  possession 
from  lunacy.  "  The  marks  of  those  possessed  by  de- 
mons," we  are  informed,  "  are,  that  they  speak  un- 
known tongues  with  much  copiousness  of  speech,  or 
that  they  understand  them  when  spoken  ;  that  they 
disclose  things  distant  and  secret ;  that  they  show  a 
strength  or  prematurity  beyond  tlieir  yeai-s ;  and 
when  many  of  these  signs  concur,  the  indications  are 
the  greater."  When  the  exorcist  is  convinced  from 
these  symptoms  that  the  indi\idual  before  him  is 
re.ally  possessed  with  a  devil,  he  is  directed  by  the 
ritual  to  put  a  crucifix  into  the  hand  of  the  possessed, 
or  at  least  within  his  view.  If  any  relics  of  saints 
are  within  reach,  they  ought  to  be  reverently  a|)- 
jilied  to  his  breast  or  head.  If  the  possessed  be 
very  loquacious,  the  exorcist  must  order  him  to  be 
silent,  and  to  reply  only  to  the  questions  proposed  in 
reference  to  the  number  and  name  of  the  spirits  that 
beset  him,  the  time  they  entered,  the  cause,  and 
other  similar  questions.  Should  the  demoniac  allege 
himself  to  be  the  soul  of  any  saint,  or  dead  person 
or  good  angel,  the  exorcist  is  strictly  charged  to  put 
no  faith  in  any  such  statements.  The  ceremony  of 
exorcism  is  performed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  church 
towards  the  door.  The  exorcist  having  first  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  the  possessed  persnn, 
causes  him  to  kneel,  and  sprinkles  him  with  holy  wa- 
ter. The  litanies,  psalms,  and  prayers  are  then  read, 
after  which  the  exorcist  asks  the  evil  spirit  liis 
n.ame,  and  adjures  him  not  to  afflict  the  person  any 
more  ;  then  laying  his  hand  upon  the  demoniac's 
head  he  repeats  one  of  the  forms  of  exorcism,  such 
as  the  following,  which  he  must  pronounce  in  a  tone 
of  command  and  autliority,  in  strong  faith,  and 
humility,    and   fervour,   •'  I   exorcise   thee,   unclean 
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si>irit,  in  tlie  name  of  Jesus  Christ :  trenilile,  O  Sa- 
tan, tliou  eneniv  of  tlie  faith,  thou  foe  of  mankind, 
wlio  hast  bron^lit  deatli  into  tlie  world  ;  who  hast 
deprived  men  of  life,  and  hast  rebelled  .-isainst  jus- 
tice ;  thou  seducer  of  mankind,  thou  root  of  all  evil, 
thou  source  of  avarice,  discord,  .and  envy.'' 

Should  the  unclean  spirit  refuse  to  yield  to  this 
form  of  exorcism,  a  more  punijcnt  one  must  be  eni- 
ploved,  and  if  still  inexorable,  a  longer  and  more 
emphatic  adjuration  must  be  used.  "  Let  him  also 
observe,"  savs  the  Ritual,  "  at  what  words  the  de- 
mons most  tremble,  and  let  him  repeat  those  most 
frequently  ;  and  when  he  conies  to  the  conmiination, 
let  liim  return  to  it  asain  and  again,  always  increasing 
the  punishment  ;  and  if  he  see  that  he  prevails,  let 
him  persevere  in  it  throughout  two,  three,  four 
hours,  and  more  as  lie  is  able  until  he  has  attained 
the  victory."  Houses  and  other  places  supposed  to  be 
haunted  by  unclean  spirits  are  also  exorcised  by  tlie 
Romish  church,  and  the  ceremony  is  much  the  same 
,as  for  a  ]ierson  possessed.  The  frequent  repetition 
of  the  Pater  Noster,  Ave  Maria,  and  Creed,  are  en- 
joined as  of  great  efficicy,  and  should  other  means 
fail,  the  Aihanasian  Creed  is  strongly  recommended. 

The  occasions  are  very  numerous  in  wliich  the 
Romish  church  has  recourse  to  exorcism.  Besides 
forming  an  essential  part  of  the  ceremony  of  bap- 
tism, it  is  also  resorted  to  in  laying  the  foundation 
stone  of  a  church,  salt  and  water  being  solemnly  ex- 
orcised. The  form  of  exorcising  the  salt,  as  it  is 
found  in  the  Roman  Pontifical,  is  as  follows :  "  I 
exorcise  thee,  thou  creature  of  salt,  by  the  living  -t- 
Crod,  by  the  true  +  God,  by  the  lioly  -t-  G-od  :  by 
the  God  who  ordered  thee  to  be  cast  into  water  by 
Klijah  the  prophet,  that  the  unwbolesomeness  of  the 
water  might  be  healed  :  that  thou  be  made  exorcised 
salt,  for  the  salvation  of  those  that  believe  ;  and  that 
thou  be  to  all  that  use  thee,  health  of  soul  and  body  ; 
and  that  from  the  place  where  thou  slialt  be  sprinkled, 
every  spectre,  and  malice  or  subtlety  of  the  devil's 
illusions,  and  every  unclean  spirit,  flee  away  and 
depart,  adjured  by  Him,  who  is  to  come  to  judge  tlie 
quick  and  the  dead,  and  the  world  by  fire.  R.  Amen." 
The  form  also  for  exorcising  the  water  runs  thus  : 
"  I  exorci.se  thee,  thou  creature  of  water,  iu  the  name 
of  God  the  Fa  -f-  ther  Almighty,  and  in  tlie  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  his  +  Son  our  Lord,  and  in  the  might 
of  the  Holy  -H  Spirit,  tliat  thou  be  conjured  water, 
for  putting  to  flight  all  the  power  of  the  enemy  : 
and  that  thou  av.iil  to  root  out  and  banish  the  enemy 
himself,  with  his  apostate  angels,  through  the  might 
of  the  same  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  come 
to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,  and  tlie  world  by 
fire.  R.  Amen."  The  holy  water  to  be  sprinkled 
on  the  irLside  of  the  church  is  exorcised  in  difl'erent 
words  from  that  which  is  sprinkled  outside,  and  be- 
sides, it  is  mingled  not  only  with  salt,  but  with  ashes 
and  wine,  so  as  to  render  it  still  more  holy  than  the 
other.  In  making  the  oil  of  the  sick,  also,  which  is 
only  done  on  Maundy  Thursday,  an  exorcism  is  mut- 


tered in  a  low  tone,  and  in  the  same  way  there  is  a 
form  of  exorcism  for  making  the  holy  Chrls-M  (which 
see). 

The  modern  Jews  have  a  pivayer  which  they  use 
h.abitiially  from  early  childhood,  and  which  they  say 
exorcises  or  drives  away  evil  spirits  from  them  dur- 
ing the  night ;  but  even  although  this  prayer  may 
have  been  offered,  evil  spirits  will  rest  upon  their 
hands  and  faces  if  they  remain  in  bed  beyond  a  cer- 
tain time  in  the  morning.  The  Rabbins  teach,  that 
if  a  man  rises  early,  .siiys  his  pirayers  three  times,  and 
perforins  his  appointed  rites  and  ceremonies,  he  has 
no  cause  to  dread  evil  spirits,  for  although  they  may 
hover  round  him  they  cannot  touch  him.  It  is  ne- 
cessary, however,  tluit  as  soon  as  he  gets  out  of  bed, 
and  is  partly  dressed,  he  should  hasten  to  wash  him- 
self in  order  to  drive  away  evil  spirits,  and  that  no 
time  may  be  lost,  the  pious  are  exhorted  to  have  a 
yessel  of  water  close  by  their  bed-side,  that  on  awak- 
ing they  may  have  it  in  their  power  without  delay 
to  wash  their  hands.  'Women  are  obliged  to  observe 
the  same  order  of  washing,  that  is,  to  pour  water 
three  times  over  their  hands. 

In  the  adniinistivation  of  the  ordinance  of  baptism, 
the  Greek  church  nfl'er  four  prayers  of  exorcism,  diu'- 
ing  the  last  of  which  the  priest  blows  on  the  infant's 
mouth,  forehead,  and  breast,  and  commands  the 
evil  sjiirit  to  depart,  while  the  sponsor  is  directed  to 
confirm  his  renunciation  of  the  devil  by  blowing  and 
spitting  upon  him.  The  exorcism  of  the  Coptic 
church  is  accomjianied  by  the  sign  of  the  cross  made 
thirty-seven  times.  The  mode  in  which  the  Greeks 
exorcise  demoniacs  is  thus  related  by  an  old  writer: 
•'  The  patient  was  chained  down  to  a  post ;  after 
which,  several  priests,  dressed  in  their  sacerdot.al 
vestments,  react  to  him,  for  six  hours  together,  a 
considerable  part  or  portion  of  the  four  Gospels. 
And  as  in  one  particular  place  of  St.  Matthew  it  is 
said,  in  express  terms,  '  that  this  kind  of  devil  goeth 
not  out.  but  by  prayer  and  fasting,'  the  exorcists 
took  particular  care  to  fast  about  twenty-four  hours 
before.  The  next  d.iy  they  observed  the  .same  pen- 
ance, and  continued  to  read  as  before.  It  was  three 
davs  at  least  before  these  lessons  were  over.  In  the 
meantime  the  demoniac  cursed  his  Maker,  and  raved 
against  all  mankind,  swearing,  hallooing  and  boot- 
ing, and  making  a  thousand  ridiculous  grimaces. 
All  his  contortions,  however,  were  no  impediments 
to  the  priests  in  the  prosecution  of  their  reading; 
nor  did  they  condescend  so  far  as  to  make  the  least 
rejily  to  the  impious  blasphemies  of  Satan.  It  is 
observable,  that  the  priests  read  alternately,  without 
intermission,  and  that  with  such  care  and  circum- 
spection, that  before  one  had  well  finished  the  other 
was  ready  to  begin.  After  they  had  done  reading 
the  four  Gospels,  auothei  jiriest,  remarkable  for  his 
sanctity  of  manners,  was  made  choice  of  for  an  assist- 
ant. His  province  was  to  read  to  the  demoniac 
the  exorcisms  of  St.  Basil,  riiongh  this  lecture,  it 
seems,  put  the  devil  into  the  utmcst  confusion,  vet 
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it  did  not  prevent  liiiii  fVoin  retortinLj  in  tlie  most 
opprobrious  UuiLjiiajre  imaginable :  the  iiriest,  Injw- 
ever,  so  severely  rebuked  Iiim,  and  in  such  a  peremp- 
tory manner  enjoined  him  to  come  out,  that  he  was 
forced  to  comply.  At  Ids  departure  lie  sliowed  his 
roi^entment  to  tlie  utmost  of  his  power,  tormented 
tlie  miserable  wretch  as  much  as  po  sibly  he  could, 
and  left  him  nuitioiiless,  and  like  a  dead  corpse, 
upon  the  trroimd." 

EX(3R('IS'rS,  a  class  of  nffioe- bearers  which  arose 
in  the  Christian  church  towards  the  end  of  the  third 
century,  and  whose  office  it  was  to  expel  devils.  No 
distinct  order  of  this  kind  appears  to  have  existed  in 
the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  but  during  the  tir,-t  three 
centuries  the  duties  whicii  afterwards  devolved  upon 
expellers  of  demons,  were  discharged  by  the  bishops 
and  presbyters,  wdiile  in  a  certain  sense,  by  prayer, 
and  by  resisting  the  devil,  every  one  might  be  his  own 
exorcist.  "  Nothing  is  more  certain,"  says  Bingham, 
•'  than'  that  in  the  apostolic  age,  and  that  next  fol- 
lowing, the  power  of  exorcising  or  casting  out  devils 
was  a  miraculous  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  not  con- 
tined  to  the  clergy,  much  less  to  any  single  order 
among  them,  but  given  to  other  Christians  al.so,  as 
many  other  extraordinary  gifts  then  were."  Exor- 
cists were  charged  with  the  more  special  care  of  the 
Eni;I!GUMENS  (which  see),  or  persons  possessed  with 
an  evil  spirit.  It  was  their  duty  to  pray  over  these 
])ersons,  and  to  use  all  proper  means  tor  their  re- 
covery. Accordingly,  the  foin-tli  council  of  Carthage 
describes  the  appointment  and  office  of  the  exorcists 
in  these  words,  '•  When  an  exorcist  is  ordained,  he 
shall  receive  at  tlie  bands  of  the  bi.shop  a  book, 
wherein  the  forms  of  exorcising  are  written,  the 
bishop  saying.  Receive  thou  these  and  commit  them 
to  memory,  and  have  thou  power  to  lay  hands  on  the 
Energumens,  whether  they  be  baptized  or  only  cate- 
chumens." It  was  not,  however,  until  the  fourth 
century,  that  exorcists  came  to  exercise  their  office 
in  connection  with  Christian  baptism,  not  as  being 
absolutely  necessary,  nor  as  being  enjoined  in  the 
Scriptures,  but  simply  as  being  highly  beneficial,  in- 
asmuch as  witliout  it  children  born  of  Christian 
parents  would  not  be  free  from  the  influence  of  evil 
spirits.  From  this  time  tlie  exorcists  not  only  offi- 
ciated in  connection  with  the  Eiien/nniens  or  de- 
moniacs, but  also  with  the  catechumens  as  candidates 
for  baptism. 

The  office  of  exorcist  is  still  inainfaiiied  both  in 
the  Church  of  Home  and  in  the  Circek  Church,  and 
express  |jrovision  is  made  in  the  Roman  Pontifical 
for  the  ordination  of  such  an  office-bearer,  wdienever 
it  is  thought  expedient  that  he  should  be  chosen  and 
consecrated.  The  exorcist  elect  kneeling  licfore  the 
bishop,  with  caudles  in  his  hands,  is  thus  addressed : 
"  About  to  be  ordained,  most  dear  son,  to  the  office 
of  an  exorcist,  you  ought  to  know  what  you  under- 
take. It  is  your  part  to  cast  out  demons,  and  to 
teach  the  prayer,  that  he  who  communicates  not 
gives  place  to  the  dcul ;  and  it  is  your  part  in  your 


ministry  to  pour  out  the  water,  (holy.)  Receive, 
therefore,  the  power  of  laying  hands  on  the  pos- 
sessed, that  by  the  imposition  of  your  hands,  by  the 
grace  nf  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  words  of  exorcism, 
unclean  spirits  may  be  driven  from  the  bodies  pos- 
sessed by  them.  Study,  therefore,  that  as  you  expel 
demons  from  the  bodies  of  others,  you  may  east  out 
uucleanness  and  wickedness  from  your  own  body, 
lest  you  fall  under  the  power  of  those  spirits  that 
you  put  to  flight  from  others.  Learn  from  your  office 
to  restiaiii  your  own  faults,  lest  tluough  your  evil 
manners  the  enemy  prevail,  and  avenge  hiniself 
Then,  truly  you  will  rule  over  other  demons,  when 
you  have  first  overcome  their  complicate  wickedness 
in  yourself;  which  may  the  !,ord  grant  you  to  do, 
through  his  Holy  Spirit."  The  Book  of  Exorcisms 
is  then  put  into  his  hands,  or  instead  of  it  a  copy  of 
the  Missal  or  Pontifical,  the  bishop  saying,  "  Receive 
and  take  charge,  and  take  power  of  laying  hands 
upon  the  possessed,  or  the  baptized,  or  catechu- 
mens." 

The  power  of  exorcising  evil  spirits  is  recognized 
in  the  canons  of  the  Church  of  England.  Thus  in 
canon  72,  it  is  declared,  "  No  minister  shall,  without 
the  license  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  luider  liis 
hand  and  seal,  attempt  upon  any  pretence  whatso- 
ever, either  of  possession  or  obsession,  by  fasting  and 
prayer,  to  cast  out  any  devil  or  devils,  under  pain  of 
the  imputation  of  imposture  or  cosenage,  and  depo- 
sition from  the  ministry."  In  the  Form  of  Baptism 
also,  as  contained  in  the  Liturgy  of  Edward  VI.,  it 
was  tlnis  ordered :  "-^rheu  let  the  priest,  looking  upon 
the  children,  say, — I  command  thee,  unclean  s]iirit,  in 
the  ii.ame  of  tlie  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  that  thou  come  out  and  depart  from  these 
inlants,  whom  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  vouch- 
safed to  call  to  his  holy  baptism,  to  be  made  mem- 
bers of  his  body  and  of  his  holy  congregation ; 
therefore,  thou  cursed  spirit,  remember  thy  sentence, 
remember  thy  judgment,  remeniber  the  day  to  be  at 
hand,  wherein  thou  shalt  burn  in  fire  everlasting, 
prepared  for  thee  and  thy  angels;  and  presume  not 
hereafter  to  exercise  any  tyranny  towards  these  in- 
fants, whom  Christ  bath  bought  with  his  preciouB 
blood  ;  and  by  this  his  holy  baptism  called  to  be  of 
his  flock."  No  mention  is  made  of  exorcism  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  presently  in  use  in  the 
Chiircli  of  England,  and  the  practice  is  unknown 
among  the  greater  number  of  Protestant  churches. 
In  the  Lutheran  cliurchcs,  soirie  of  them  at  least,  the 
form  of  exorcism  in  baptism  is  still  preserved.  It  is 
also  maintained  in  the  church  of  Denmark,  but  was 
abolished  in  the  church  of  Sweden  in  1809.  In  the 
Helvetic  Rcfonned  churches,  exorcism  has  never 
been  practised.     See  Dl-.MONIANISTS. 

I'.XO'I'ERIC  AMI  ICSOTERIC,  words  which 
literally  denote  External  and  Internal,  and  are  often 
ajiplied  to  the  twofold  doctrine  ol'  many  ancient 
philosophers,  the  one  intended  for  the  public,  and  the 
other  for  their  own  jiriNate  and  initiated  followers. 
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The  first  who  adopted  this  double  mode  of  teacliing 
were  the  E;xyptians,  from  wliom  it  seems  to  have 
passed  to  the  Persians,  tlie  Greeks,  the  Bniids,  and 
otliers.  From  tlie  schools  of  Greek  jihilosophy.  the 
practice  was  introduced  among  the  early  Christians, 
and  hence  in  all  ]iroljability  originated  the  Arcani 
l)r?ciPLlN'A  (which  see),  or  secret  doctrine,  which 
was  reserved  only  for  those  who  had  obtained  full 
admissiouinto  the  Christian  church  by  baptism. 

EXOTHOU.MENOr,  the  first  of  the  four  classes 
into  which  Bingham  divides  the  Catechumens 
(which  see)  of  the  early  Christian  church.  This 
class  was  instructed  privately  outside  the  church, 
and  prevented  from  entering  into  the  church  until 
tliey  were  more  fully  enlightened  in  a  knowledge  of 
the  truth. 

EXPECTATION  WEEK,  a  name  given  to  the 
interval  between  Ascension  Day  and  W/iit-Simdin/, 
becjiuse  during  that  period  the  Apo.?tles  waited  in 
expectation  of  the  faliilment  of  the  promise  in  re- 
ference to  the  coming  of  the  Comforter. 

EXPECTATiVES,  a  term  intrrdueed  under  the 
pontificate  of  John  XXII.  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  French  pontitTs  residing  at  Avignon, 
assumed  to  themselves  the  power  of  conferring  all 
sacred  offices,  whether  high  or  low,  according  to 
their  own  pleasiu'e,  by  which  means  they  raised  im- 
mense sums  of  money,  calling  forth  the  bitterest 
complaints  from  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  In  the 
fifteenth  centuiy,  in  the  council  of  Constance,  at  its 
session  on  the  25th  of  March  143tj,  the  expectatives 
were  .abolished. 

EXPIATION  (Day  ok).  See  Atoxe.ment 
(Day  of). 

EXPIATION  (Water  ok).  See  Heifeu  (Sa- 
crifice of). 

EXPULSION.  See  Censures  (Ecclesiasti- 
caO. 

EXSUFFLATION,  a  part  of  the  ceremony  of 
baptism  in  the  ancient  Christian  church,  in  which 
tlie  candidate  for  baptism  stood  with  his  hands 
.stretched  out  towards  the  west,  and  struck  them 
together ;  then  he  proceeded  thrice  to  exsuiflate  or 
spit  in  defiance  of  Satan.  This  was  the  peculiar 
mode  in  which  the  catechumens  were  wont  to  ex- 
press their  abhorrence  of  their  gi'eat  adversary  as  if 
he  were  present.     See  Baptism. 

EXTISPICES  (Lat.  crto,  entrails,  and. s/xWo,  to 
look),  a  name  sometimes  given  to  tlie  ancient  Aruspi- 
CES  (which  see),  because  it  was  their  duty  carefully  to 
examine  the  entrails  of  the  victims  which  were  sacri- 
ficed, in  order  to  gather  from  them  lucky  or  unlucky 
omens.  The  Scandinavians  were  accustomed  to  sa-, 
crifice  human  victims,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
ascertain  what  was  to  hap|)en  by  the  inspection  of 
their  entrails,  by  the  effusion  of  their  blood,  and  by 
the  greater  or  less  celerity  with  which  they  sunk  to 
the  bottom  of  the  water. 

EXTR.WAGANTS,  a  collection  of  Jewish  tra- 
ditions made  by  Rabbi  Chua,  and  published  imme- 


diately after  the  appearance  of  the  Mishna,  in  the 
end  of  the  second  century.  The  name  o(  Extruvn- 
fianU  VIH9,  also  given  to  a  collection  of  ZJeccetafe  or 
letters  of  the  Popes  (see  Canons,  Ecclesiastical) 
made  by  Pope  John  XXII.  The  last  Collection  was 
brought  down  to  the  year  1483,  and  was  called  the 
Common  Extrav.agants. 

EXTREME  UNCTION.  See  Unction  (Ex- 
tre:\ie). 

EXUCONTIANS  (Gr.  ex  onlonton,  from  non-ex- 
istences), a  name  given  to  the  cla.ss  of  Arians  called 
.(Etians  (which  see)  because  they  affirmed  that  the 
Son  of  God  might,  indeed,  be  called  God,  and  the 
Word  of  God.  but  only  in  a  sense  consistent  with  his 
having  been  brought  forth  from  non-existence,  that 
is,  that  he  was  one  of  tho.se  things  which  once  had 
no  existence,  and,  of  course,  that  he  was  properlv  a 
creature,  and  was  once  a  non-entity.  See  Arians, 
Sbmi-Arians. 

EZAN,  a  hymn  used  in  Mohammedan  coimtries 
by  the  Miie::dit  or  public  eric:-,  who  chants  it  from 
the  minarets  of  the  mosques  in  a  loud,  deep-toned 
voice,  summoning  the  people  to  their  devotions. 
The  proclamation  is  in  the.se  words  :  "  God  is  great," 
four  times  repeated  ;  "  I  bear  witness  that  there  is  no 
God  but  God,"  twice  repeated  ;  "  I  bear  witness  that 
Mohammed  is  the  prophet  of  God,"  twice  repeated  ; 
'•  Come  to  the  temple  of  .salvation,"  twice  repeated  : 
'•  God  is  great,  God  is  most  great ;  there  is  no  God 
but  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet."  The  same 
]n-ocIamation  is  made  at  the  five  canonical  hours,  but 
at  morning  prayer  the  Mnezzin  must  add,  repeating 
it  twice,  "  Prayer  is  better  than  sleep!"  The  tone 
in  which  the  hymn  is  chanted  by  the  j\Iuezzin  has 
a  very  solemnizing  effect  in  general  upon  all  within 
reach  of  the  sound. 

J5ZRA,  an  ancient  Jewi.sh  reformer  whose  memory 
has  always  been  held  in  the  highest  reverence  by  tlie 
Jews,  who  have  generally  believed  him  to  have  been 
the  principal  author  of  the  canon  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  and  that  he  gathered  together,  corrected, 
and  arranged  the  Sacred  Books.  Having  received  a 
commission  from  the  king  of  Persia,  he  sought  to 
reform  the  Jewish  church  after  the  model  of  the  law 
of  Moses.  The  chief  points  to  which  he  directed  his 
attention  were  the  restoration  of  such  a  strict  obser- 
vance of  the  Mosaic  law  as  had  prevailed  before  the 
Captivity,  and  to  collect  and  publish  a  correct  edi- 
tion of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  "  To  accomplish  these 
designs,  he  had,"  .say  the  Jews,  "  the  assistance  of  a 
certain  assembly  of  doctors,  who  met  at  that  time  to 
regulate  the  alliiirs  of  church  and  state.  There  is 
nothing  more  famous  in  the  books  of  the  Rabbins 
than  this  assemlily,  which  they  call,  bv  way  of  ex- 
cellency, the  great  synagogue,  to  distinguish  it  from 
all  others.  This  tliey  tell  us  was  a  convention  con- 
sisting of  one  hundred  and  twenty  men,  who  lived 
all  at  the  same  time  under  the  presidency  of  Ezra,  and 
among  these  they  name  Daniel,  and  his  three  friends, 
Shadrach,   Meshach,  and  Abednego,  as  the  first  of 
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tliem,  and  Simon  the  Just,  as  the  last ;  thougli  from 
the  last  mention  we  have  of  Daniel  in  the  Holy 
Scriiit tires,  to  the  time  of  Simon  the  Just,  there  had 
passed  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
But  the  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  have  been  this  ; 
these  hundred  and  twenty  men,  it  may  be  supposed, 
were  sueh  principal  elders  as  lived  in  a  continued 
succession  from,  the  first  return  of  the  Jews,  after  the 
Babvlonish  captivity,  to  the  death  of  Simon  the 
Just ;  aiui  in  their  several  times  employed  them- 
selves in  restoring  the  usage  of  the  Levitical  rites ; 
and  in  collecting  the  Books  of  tlie  Holy  Scriptures; 
which  excellent  purposes  were  finislied  in  the  lime  of 
Simon  the  Just.  And  Ezra,  no  doubt,  had  the 
assistance  of  sucli  among  them  as  lived  in  his  time ; 
but  the  whole  conduct  of  the  work,  and  the  glory  of 
accomplishing  it,  is  ascribed  by  the  Jews  to  Ezra, 
under  whose  adnfinistration  it  was  done.  Upon  this 
account,  they  look  upon  him  as  another  Moses  :  for 
the  law,  they  say,  was  given  by  Moses,  but  it  was 
revived  and  re-established  by  Ezra,  after  it  had  been 
almost  extinguished  in  the  Babylonish  Captivity. 
Him,  therefore,  they  call  the  Second  Founder  of  the 
law  ;  and  it  is  commonly  believed  among  them,  that 
he  was  Malaclii  the  prophet  ;  that  he  was  called 
Ezra  as  his  proper  name,  and  Malachi  (which  signi- 
fies an  angel,  or  messenger)  from  his  office,  because 
he  was  despatched  by  God  to  restore  again  the  .Jew- 
ish religion,  and  to  settle  it  upon  the  foundation  of 
the  law  and  the  prophets,  as  it  stood  before  the  f'ap- 
tivity.  This  person  was  of  so  gi-eat  esteem  and 
veneration  among  the  Jews,  that  it  is  a  eonnnon  say- 
ing among  their  writers,  that  if  ihe  law  had  not  been 


given  by  Moses,  Ezra  was  worthy  by  whom  it  should 
have  been  declared." 

To  prepare  his  edition  of  tlie  Scriptures,  Ezra  pro- 
cured as  many  co))ies  as  he  could  find,  and  carefully 
studying  and  comparing  them,  he  corrected  the  va- 
rious mistakes  which  had  crept  into  tliem  through 
the  ignorance  or  negligence  of  transcribers,  and 
sought  out  the  true  reading  of  doubtful  passages, 
making  the  text  as  accurate  as  ]iossible.  He  then 
arranged  the  dificrent  books  in  the  order  wbicli  they 
now  occupy  in  the  Sacred  Canon,  which  is  generally 
called  the  Canon  of  Ezra,  although  it  is  not  impro- 
Ijable  that  some  of  the  Books  were  inserted  after  his 
death.  Thus  Malachi  is  believed  to  have  lived  after 
the  time  of  Ezra,  and  in  the  Book  of  Nehemiah  men- 
tion is  made  of  Jaddua  the  high-priest,  and  Darius 
Codomaunus,  king  of  Persia,  who  lived  at  least  a 
hundred  years  after  the  period  at  which  Ezra  wrote ; 
it  is  very  probable  also,  that  the  two  Books  of  Chro- 
nicles, Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther,  as  well  as  Ma- 
lachi, were  afterwards  added  in  the  time  of  Simon 
the  Just ;  and  that  it  was  not  till  tlien  that  the  Jew- 
ish canon  of  the  Scriptures  was  fully  completed. 
Ezra  wrote  his  edition  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Chal- 
dee  character,  which  was  in  common  use  among  the 
.Jews  after  the  Babylonish  Captivity.  Some  have 
even  asserted  that  to  this  eminent  doctor  of  the  law 
the  Jews  were  indebted  for  the  Hebrew  vowel  points 
by  which  the  pronunciation,  and  in  many  cases  the 
meaning,  of  Hebrew  words  were  fixed  ;  but  the  m<ire 
general  opinion  is,  that  tlie  invention  of  the  vowel 
points  is  to  be  traced  to  a  much  later  period.  See 
Bible. 
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FABHUXUS,  an  imaginary  god  among  the  an- 
cii.nt  Romans,  to  whom  they  gaNC  thanks  when  their 
children  first  learned  to  speak. 

FACHIMAN,  Ihe  god  of  war  among  ihc  .Japan- 
ese. 

FACIILTV  COUUr,  a  court  belonging  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  grants  dispensa- 
tions to  marry,  to  eat  flesh  on  days  prohibited,  to 
hold  two  or  more  benefices,  and  so  forth.  The  offi- 
cer of  this  court  is  called  the  Master  of  llu^  I-'acul- 
ties. 

I'.VITII  Ahticm'.s  OK).  See  Creed. 
'FAITH  (CoNTROVKItSIKS  ON).  Faith  or  liclief 
is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  human  mind.  We 
are  so  formed,  as  iu  the  first  instanci!  to  believe,  and 
it  is  not  imtil  an  after  period  that  we  begin  to  doubt. 
The  groundwork  of  this  tendencv  to  believe  is  laid 


in  the  very  structure  of  the  mind  itself.  The  prin- 
ciple of  faith,  however,  viewed  as  a  purely  intellec- 
tual act,  is  utterly  iimperative  upon  the  character, 
but  viewed  as  a  moral  act,  or  having  a  reference  to 
moral  truth,  it  is  followed  by  specific  moral  rcsidts, 
which,  however,  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  distinct 
recognition  of  the  truth  believed  as  holding  some  rela- 
tion to  our  condition,  either  immediate  or  prospective. 
Hence  it  is  that  a  man  might  put  firm  and  implicit 
•credence  in  a  multitude  of  abstract  truths,  while  his 
character  would  be  utterly  unallected  by  them. 
There  are  many,  fur  exaniide,  who  believe  in  the 
existcnee  of  (jod,  and  yet  by  keeping  out  of  view 
his  nature  and  attributes,  the  principles  or  rather 
atVectirins  iif  their  moral  constitntinn  arc  ijuite  un- 
moved. They  neither  exercise  hope  nor  fear,  sor- 
row nor  joy,  love  nor  hatred,  in   reference  to  that 
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Being  whose  existence  they  nevertheless  believe  as 
an  abstract  iiitelleetnal  truth.  Gotl  is  nut  in  all  their 
thout;lits.  They  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  state  of 
complete  inditVerence  or  neutrality  in  so  far  as  that 
truth  is  concerned.  Tiie  moral  result  upon  their 
character  and  deiiortnient  is  to  them  the  same  as  if 
there  had  been  no  God  at  all.  Tliey  hope,  ihey  fear, 
tiiey  love,  they  hate,  influenced  by  innumerable  mo- 
tives of  the  most  divcrsilied  kinds,  but  not  one  of 
ihem  involving  the  slightest  reference  to  that  Being 
who  ruleth  over  all. 

Tims  we  are  led  to  an  essential  characteristic 
of  faith  hi  its  moral  operation — the  truths  believed 
must  be  such  that  they  shall  bear  upon  the  moral 
emotions  or  affections  of  our  nature.  Without  tlii.«, 
constituted  as  we  are,  it  is  impossible  that  we  can 
ever  act  as  moral  agents.  No  object  of  faith,  there- 
fore, can  be  admitted  as  at  all  effective  In  purifyiuj; 
the  heart  or  in  rectifying  the  conduct,  which  is  not 
fitted  to  awaken  our  moral  emotions  and  feelings. 
And  we  must  inevitably  arrive  at  the  .same  result  in 
our  analysis  o(f<iitJi,  should  we  view  it  as  signilicaiit 
of  trust  in,  or  confidence  upon,  the  object  believed. 
For,  it  is  obvious  that  no  confidence  could  be  |ilaccd 
by  US  in  any  being  whose  existence  we  did  not  know, 
or  whose  claims  upon  our  confidence  we  had  not  pre- 
viously ascertained.  And  besides,  as  confidence  im- 
plies a  feeling  of  security,  no  sucli  principle  coidd  be 
called  into  operation  so  long  as  the  Being  in  wliom 
we  are  called  to  trust  is  viewed  by  us  with  feelings 
of  suspicion  or  alarm.  If  otir  position  in  reference 
to  Ilim,  in  short,  is  not  such  as  to  call  forth  love  as 
well  as  confidence,  we  can  never  be  expected  to  ex- 
ercise faitli. 

Had  man  not  been  a  fallen,  a  guilty  creatiu'e  in 
tlie  sight  of  God,  wo  could  have  conceived  of  him 
as  exercising,  under  tlie  influence  of  reason,  a  simple 
'child-like  confidence  in  tlie  presence  of  his  Maker. 
This,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  actual  coiidilion 
of  man,  he  not  only  is,  but,  as  is  evident  from  tlie 
manners  and  customs  of  unenlightened  nations, /ec/s 
t/iat  lie  is  ,1,  sinner,  and  instead,  tlierefore,  of  relying 
upon  God,  or  exercising  a  sincere  de.sire  to  know 
and  to  do  His  will,  every  impression  of  the  Divine 
Being  which  lie  derives  even  from  the  deductions  of 
reason  is  neces.sarily  fitted  to  awaken  anxiety  and 
alarm.  Adam  hid  himself  from  the  presence  of  his 
Maker,  under  a  feeling  of  terror,  as  well  as  of  shame  ; 
and  every  descendant  of  Adam,  who  has  been  unac- 
quainted with  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  through 
the  blood  of  Christ,  has  unit'ormly  betrayed  feelings 
towards  God,  far  different  from  cliild-like  reliance. 
To  guilty  man,  the  Deity  wears  no  other  aspect  than 
that  of  an  angry  Judge,  so  long  as  the  glad  tidings 
of  a  gospel  salvation  are  unknown;  and  should  a 
feeling  of  false  and  delusive  confidence  arise  in  hearts 
unatVected  with  a  sense  of  unworthiness  and  guilt, 
such  faith,  if  faith  it  can  be  called,  instead  of  leading 
to  good  results  eitlier  here  or  hereafter,  will  only  be 
visited  with  such  consequences  as  those  which  tlie 


Gentiles  experienced  wlio  were  given  up  to  believe  a 
lie.  The  description  of  the  faith  of  the  Gentiles  was 
regarded  Ijy  the  apostle  Paul  as  sufficient  to  show  tliat 
tliey  were  condemned  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  that 
a  law  wliich  was  followeil  liy  no  better  results  was 
utterly  incapable  of  justifying  the  sinner.  ITein  e 
the  necessity  of  tlie  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.  The  object  which  has  been  gained  by  the 
death  of  Christ  is  clearly  revealed  to  us  in  the  sacred 
writings.  ''  He  died  for  our  ofl'ences,  and  rose  auain 
for  our  justification."  ''His  name  shall  be  called 
Jesus,  for  he  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins." 
"Believe  on  tlie  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  tliou  shalt 
be  saved."  "  Being  justified  freely  by  his  grace 
through  the  redemiition  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 
"  God  hath  reconciled  us  to  himself  by  Jesus  Christ." 
From  these  and  many  other  passages,  the  conclusion 
plainly  is,  that  Christ's  death  was  directly  efficacious 
in  the  salvation  of  man,  not  by  imparting  efficacy  to 
any  indirect  insfnimenfality  whatever,  but  by  pro- 
curing of  itself  the  free  jiistitication  of  all  the  elect  of 
God.  It  may  be  urged,  however,  against  this  view 
of  the  subject,  that  we  are  doing  away  with  the  in- 
struinentalifv  of  faitli  altogether.  By  no  nieiuis. 
We  admit  that  we  are  justified  by  faith,  but  we  are 
far  from  admitting  that  in  any  sense  we  can  Ijc  said 
to  be  justified  bccnii^e  of  faitli.  The  work  of  Christ, 
not  the  working  of  our  fiiith,  is  tlie  ordiiinnce  of  God 
appointed  for  our  justification.  The  fundamental 
and  solely  efficacious,  and  therefore  solely  meritorious 
cause,  is  the  mediation  of  Christ ;  and  the  principle 
of  faith,  whether  viewed  simiily,  or  as  an  active  prin- 
ciple, neither  has  nor  c^n  liave  any  efficacy,  cither 
self-derived  or  imparted,  to  accomplish  our  justifi- 
cation. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  we  clearly 
understand  the  precise  place  which  faith  occupies  in 
justification.  Tlie  Anninian  assigns  to  it  a  meri- 
torious value  in  itself,  as  an  abstract  principle  irre- 
spective altogetlier  of  its  object.  This,  however, 
is  imiiossible,  faith  without  regard  to  its  object 
being  productive  of  neitlier  good  nor  evil.  The 
object  of  justifying  faith  is  Jesus  Christ,  and  re- 
demption through  liis  blood.  Thus,  in  reply  to  the 
earnest  inquiry  of  tlie  jailer  of  Pliilippi,  -'What 
must  I  do  to  be  saved?"  the  reply  of  the  apostle 
was,  "  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Clirist,  and  tliou 
shalt  be  saved."  Faith  in  this  case  is  the  be- 
lief of  testimony;  not  liowcver  the  testimony  of  a 
frail,  fallible  man,  but  of  the  infallible,  faithful  Jeho- 
vah. But  this  is  far  from  exhausting  the  Scriptural 
meaning  of  faith,  it  implies  reliance,  depei  deuce, 
implicit  trust  upon  Jesus  Clirist  alone  for  salvation. 
The  faith  of  the  gospel  then  is  not  a  cold  heartless 
assent  to  a  statement,  however  important  that  state- 
ment may  be,  but  a  cordial,  unhesitating,  and  withal 
exclusive  reliance  on  a  personal  Saviour.  On  the 
subject  of  faith  the  Westminster  Confession  is  clear 
and  explicit :  "  By  this  faith  a  Christian  bclievith 
to  be  true  wliatsoc\  er  is  revealed  in  the  Word,  for 
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the  authority  of  God  hhnself  speaking  therein;  and 
actetli  (lifl'erenilv  uimn  that  whicli  each  particular 
iiassiige  containeth  ;  yiolding  obedience  to  the  com- 
mands, trenibhng  at  tlie  threateiiings,  and  embracing 
the  promises  of  God  for  this  Hfe  and  tliat  wliich  is 
to  come."  There  is  no  vital  doctrine  of  the  gospel, 
perhaps,  which  has  gi\en  rise  to  more  varied  and 
bitter  controversies  than  the  doctrine  of  juslifving 
faitli. 

In  regard  to  the  nature  of  faith  we  may  notice, 
that  the  llumish  church  alleges  that  it  consists  in 
an  assent  to  tlie  truth  uf  the  Scriptures  in  general. 
Tliis  separates  the  principle  of  faith  from  Him  who 
is  set  fortli  in  Scripture  as  the  special  object  of  it, 
and  reduces  it  to  a  vague  assent  to  the  truth  of  the 
Bible,  which  can  exert  no  possible  influence  over  the 
mind  or  lieart  of  a  m.in.  Hut  when  faith  has  re- 
spect to  a  si)eciric  object,  Clirist  Jesus  the  Lord; 
when  it  gives  credence  not  only  to  the  existence  of 
that  object,  and  its  bearings  upon  our  individual  case, 
but  vnelds  a  personal  trust  and  dependence  npon 
Christ  as  our  Redeemer  and  ]>ord,  the  aft'ections 
cannot  fail  to  be  diawn  out  towards  Him  who  loved 
ns,  and  gave  Himself  for  ns.  Tlie  heart  is  then 
touched,  and  the  life  influenced  by  what  Christ  halh 
done,  and  besides,  our  love  is  attracted  towards  a 
loving  Saviour.  Tlius  we  are  constrained  by  the 
mercies  of  God,  and  by  the  love  of  Christ,  to  yield 
our  bodies  a  living  sacritice,  holy,  and  acceptable 
unto  God,  which  is  our  reasonable  service. 

Vague  and  indetinite  views,  however,  as  to  the 
nature  of  .saving  faith  have  not  been  confined  to  the 
Romanists ;  they  have  prevailed  even  among  some 
Protestant  sects.  The  Bereans  and  Sandemanians 
considered  it  to  be  a  mere  intellectual  act,  a  belief  of 
abstract  truth  ;  and  the  .same  opinions  were  set  forth 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Erskine  in  his  '  Essay  on  Faith,' 
published  in  1822.  Tliat  faith,  as  a  fundamental 
principle  of  tlic  human  mind,  is  in  itself  a  purely  in- 
tellectual act,  is  readily  admitted.  But  it  is  far 
otherwise  with  saving  fiiith,  which  implies,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  intellectual  act,  an  object  of  a  strictly 
moral  kind,  towards  which  tlie  faith  is  directed.  The 
Christian  believes,  but  it  is  a  belief  in  Jesus  Christ, 
To  speak  of  faith  as  nothing  more  than  an  intellec- 
tiui!  perception  of  the  truth,  is  to  lose  sight  of  Christ, 
the  oliject  of  faitli,  who  alone  gives  to  faith  a  justi- 
fying or  saving  power.  To  speak  of  faith  irresjiec- 
tively  of  Christ,  is  to  reduce  it  not  only  to  an  act  of 
pure  intellect,  but  to  an  ultcily  inoperative,  ineftica- 
cious,  and  even  irreligious  jirinciple.  ha\  iiig  no  con- 
nection wdiatevcr  with  the  tnilhs  of  the  Bible. 

Another  point  of  controversy  connected  wiih  the 
nature  of  faith  is  that  which  was  involved  in  the 
heresy  of  tlie  RdWlTE.s  :  — Whether  a^'snrance  is 
of  the  essence  of  faith.  To  decide  this  point  satis- 
factorily, it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  |)reviously  what 
is  meant  by  assurance.  The  word  has  a  twofold 
meaning,  and  denotes  cither  a  full  persuasion  of  the 
truth  of  the  Divine  testimony  concerning  Christ,  or 


an  explicit  assm-ance  of  our  own  personal  salvation 
In  the  former  sense  it  is  tmdoubtedly  an  essential 
element  of  saving  faiih,  but  not  in  the  latter.     '•  .\ 
sinner  cannot  say  in  the  first  instance,"  as  Dr.  Dick 
well   remarks,   "  Christ  is  mine  in  possession  ;  be- 
cause this  becomes  true  only  when  he  has  believed, 
and  cannot  belong  to  the  nature  of  faith,  as  it  is  a 
conseijuence  of  it.     If  the  words  mean  only,  that 
Christ  is  his  in  the  ofl'er  of  the  Gospel,  or  is  offered 
to  him  in  particular,  we  allow  it,  but  have  a  right  to 
complain,  tliat  a  iact  about  which  there  is  no  dis- 
pute, should  be  expressed  in  terms  which  are  apt  to 
stiggest  a  quite  diflerent  sense.     Tlie  sinner  cannot 
say  till  he  have  believed,  that  Christ  died  for  him, 
unless  he  died  for  all  men  wiihout  exception;  but, 
consistently  witli  the  doctrine  of  particular  redemp- 
tion, no  man  can  be  assured  that  he  was  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross,  unless  he  have 
first  obtained  an  interest  in  it  by  faith.    Neither  can 
every  sinner  say,  in  the  first  moment  of  faith,  that 
he  shall  certainly  have  eternal  .salvation.    He  desires 
salvation  no  doubt,  and  his  faith  impMes  an  expecta- 
tion of  il  ;  but  how  many  believers  lia%e  been  har- 
assed with  doubts  at  first,  and   during  the   wliole 
course  of  their  lives,  and  have  rarel)'  been  able  to 
use  the  language  of  confidence  !    This  the  advocates 
of  this  definition  are  compelled  to  admit ;  and  it  is 
curious  to  observe  how,  in  attempting  to  reconcile 
it  with  their  system,  they  shift  and  shuflie,  and  al- 
most retract,  and  involve  themselves  in  per[ilexity 
and  contradiction,  as  those  must  do  who  are  labour- 
ing to  prove  that,  allhongh  it  is  a  fact  that  many  be- 
lievers are  not  assured  of  their  salvation,  yet  assur- 
ance is  of  the  essence  of  faith.     It  is  manifest  that, 
if  assurance  is  of  the  essence  of  faith,  it  can  never  be 
separated  from  it. — The  exercise  of  faitli  is  regulated 
by  the  word  of  God,  and  its  object  is  there  defined. 
But  it  is  nowhere  revealed  in  the  Scripture,  that 
Christ  died  for  aii}-  particular  person,  and  that  his 
sins  are  forgi\en.     How,  then,  can  an  assurance  of 
these  things  belong  to  tlie  nature  of  faith  ?   How  can 
it  be  our  duty  to  believe  what  is  not  in  the  testi- 
mony ?    It  is  an  objection  against  this  definition, 
that   it  makes  faith  consist  rather  in  the  belief  of 
something  regarding  ourselves,  than  in  the  belief  of 
the  testimony  of  God ;  in  the  belief  of  the  goodness 
of  our  state,  rather  than  of  the  all-sufficiency  and 
willingness  of  Christ.     It  may  be  farther  objected, 
that  it  confounds  the  inferences  from  faith  with  faith 
itself;  nothing  being  plainer  than  that  tliese  propo- 
sitions, '  Christ  died  for  me,'  '  my  sins  arc  forgiven,' 
are  conclusions  to  wliieh  tlic  mind  comes,  from  the 
lirc\ioiis  belief  of  the   doctrines   and    promises   of 
the   (Sospel.      Farther,   it  is   chargeable   with   this 
error,  that  it  defines  failli  in  its  highest  and  most 
])erfect  state,  and  excludes  the  lower  degrees  of  it, 
and  thus  lays  a  stumbling-block  before  ihou.sands  of 
the  people  of  God,  who,  not  finding  in  themselvef 
this  assurance,  are  distressed  with   (he  melancholy 
thought  that  they  arc  unbelievers." 
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III  coinpleto  acconlauce  with  tliis  dear  statement 
on  tlie  Biibjeot  of  assurance,  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession declares  that  this  infallible  assurance  doth 
not  so  belong  to  the  essence  of  faith  "  but  that  a 
true  believer  may  wait  long  and  conflict  with  many 
difficulties  before  lie  be  a  partaker  of  it."  Such  an 
assurance  of  a  personal  interest  in  Christ  is  so  neces- 
sary to  the  peace  and  comfort  of  the  believer,  that 
he  ought  not  to  rest  until  he  lias  attained  a  reason- 
able and  well-grounded  persuasion  of  it,  but  that 
persuasion  cannot  lie  obtained  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  statements  of  the  Bible,  but  from  an 
examination  of  the  state  of  the  soul.  "  It  is  found- 
ed," says  the  Westminster  Confession,  '•  upon  the 
Divine  truth  of  tlie  [iromises  of  salvation,  the  in- 
ward evidence  of  those  graces  into  which  these 
|iroinises  are  made,  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  of 
adoption  witnessing  with  our  spirits  that  we  are  the 
children  of  God;  wb'ch  Spirit  is  the  earnest  of  our 
inlieritance  whereby  we  are  sealed  unto  the  day  of 
redemption."  This  assurance  having  respect  to  our 
own  personal  condition,  has  been  often  termed  the 
assurance  of  sense,  and  is  carefully  to  be  distin- 
guished from  that  assurance  whicli  has  respect  to  the 
truth  of  the  Divine  testimony,  and  is  therefore  pr  i- 
perly  styled  the  assurance  of  faith. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  questions  whicli 
have  been  raised  as  to  the  nature  of  faith,  is  the  kin- 
dred question — Whether  or  not  man  has  au  inhe.it 
capacity  of  believing  unto  the  saving  of  tlie  soul, 
i  The  Pelagian:  in  former  d.iys,  who  denied,  and  the 
i  Moriioniaas  (see  Evanghlic.vl  Union)  of  our  own 
day,  who  admit  original  sin,  both  agree  in  ma'n- 
taiuing  that  man  has  in  himself  a  power  to  believe. 
It  is  plainly  impossible,  however,  consistently  to 
i  hold  the  original  and  total  depravity  of  man,  and 
]  yet  to  maintain  that  he  can  of  himself  exercise 
saving  faith.  This  all-important  principle,  indeed, 
is  assumed  in  Scripture  to  be  so  completely  op- 
posed to  the  natural  powers  of  tlie  human  mind, 
that  the  Spirit  is  said  to  work  in  the  soul  the  work 
of  faith  with  power.  Faitli  belongs  not  to  the  na- 
tural, but  to  the  renewed  man.  Were  it  notiiiug 
more  than  a  bare  assent  to  certain  abstract  truths,  it 
would  be  otherwise,  but  since  it  involves  a  cordial 
embracing  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  an  im- 
plicit, exclusive  dependence  upon  Christ  for  salva- 
tion, we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of 
our  Lord's  explicit  statement  on  the  subject ;  .John 
vi.  44,  "  No  man  can  come  to  me,  except  the  Father 
which  hath  sent  me  draw  him  :  and  I  will  raise  liim 
up  at  the  last  day." 

The  grand  controversy,  however,  on  the  suliject  of 
faith,  respects  the  precise  place  which  it  hohls  in  the 
justification  of  the  sinner.  This  was  the  chief  theo- 
logical point  on  which  tlie  controversy  turned  be- 
tween the  Reformers  and  the  Romanists  in  the  six- 
tcentli  century.  Luther  declared  the  Scriptural  doc- 
trine on  the  subject  of  the  connection  between  faith 
and  the  sinner's  acceptance  before  God  to  be,  that 
I. 


we  are  justitied  by  faith  alone.  This  he  declared  to 
be  the  article  of  a  standing  or  a  falling  church.  The 
Romanists,  on  the  other  hand,  taught,  to  use  the 
v/ords  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  that  "  If  any  man 
shall  say  that  the  ungodly  man  is  justitied  by  faitii 
only,  so  as  to  understand  that  nothing  else  is  re- 
quired that  may  co-operate  to  obtain  the  grace  of 
jusiitication,  and  that  it  is  in  no  wise  necessary  for 
him  to  be  prepared  and  disposed  by  the  motion  of 
his  own  will, — let  him  be  accursed."  And  again, 
"  If  any  one  shall  say  that  justifying  faith  is  nothing 
else  than  confidence  in  the  Divine  mercy,  pardoning 
sins  for  Christ's  sake,  or  that  it  is  that  confidence 
alone  by  which  we  are  justified, — let  him  be  accurs- 
ed." Still  further,  "  Whosoever  shall  affirm  that  the 
entire  punishment  is  always  remitted  by  God  toge- 
ther with  the  fault,  and  therefore,  that  penitents  need 
no  other  satisfaction  than  faith,  whereljy  thev  appre- 
hend Christ  who  has  made  satisfaction  for  tliein,  let 
him  be  accursed."  Such  statements  as  these,  which 
occur  in  the  acknowledged  standards  of  the  Romish 
church,  are  plainly  oppo.sed  to  the  statements  of  the 
Word  of  God.  The  apostle  Paul  teaches  us  that  "  by 
grace  are  ye  saved  through  faitli ;  and  that  not  of 
yourselves  :  it  is  the  gift  of  God  :  not  of  works,  lest 
any  ra.an  should  boast."  The  same  apostle  tells  us, 
that  ■'  we  are  justitied  by  faith  without  the  works  of  the 
law.''  Faith,however,  is  not  the  ground,  but  the  means 
of  justification.  We  are  justitied  by  means  of  faith; 
we  are  not  justitied  because  of  t'aitli.  The  sole  ground 
of  a  sinner's  jnstitication  is  the  righteou.^ncss  of  Clu'ist 
imputed  to  him ;  and  the  luamier  in  which  a  sinner 
becomes  a  partaker  of  that  righteousness,  is  solely 
by  a  believing  reception  of  it.  Tliat  such  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  Bible  may  be  proved  by  such  pas- 
sages as  these,  Roin.  iii.  "20 — "22,  "  Therefore  by  the 
deeds  of  the  law  there  shall  no  flesh  be  justitied  in 
his  sight:  for  by  tlie  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin. 
But  now  the  righteousness  of  God  without  the  law  is 
manifested,  being  witnessed  by  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets ;  even  the  righteousness  of  (iod  which  is  by 
faitli  of  Jesus  Christ  unto  all  and  upon  all  them  that 
believe:  for  there  is  no  ditierence."  Gal.  ii.  IG, 
"  Knowing  that  a  man  is  not  justitied  by  the  works 
of  the  law,  but  by  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  even  we 
have  believed  in  Jesus  Christ,  that  we  might  be  jus- 
titied by  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  not  by  the  works  of 
the  law ;  for  by  the  works  of  the  law  shall  no  flesh 
be  justitied."  Gal.  iii.  11,  "But  that  no  man  is  jus- 
titied by  the  law  in  the  sight  of  God,  it  is  evident  : 
for.  The  just  shall  live  by  faith."  Rom.  iii.  24, 
■■  Being  jn-stiried  freely  by  his  grace  through  the  re- 
demption that  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 

Another  view  of  faith,  in  connection  with  jnstiti- 
cation, is  tliat  which  is  held  by  the  Arminians,  that 
faith  is  the  ground  of  our  acceptance,  being  substi- 
tuted instead  of  that  perfect  obedience  wliich  formed 
the  original  ground  of  jnstitication.  In  this  view  of 
the  matter,  God  is  considered  a-s  departing  from  that 
perfect  obedience  which  he  originally  required  t'rom 
.-;  T 
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mail.  But  such  a  supposition  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment bo  sustained.  The  law  of  God  never  can  pos- 
sibly demand  le.ss  tlian  it  lias  always  done,  a  perfect, 
niiifonii,  universal  obedience.  Paitli  never  can  form 
our  justifyinjr  righteousness,  for  it  is  it.self  a  work, 
and  in  the  apostolic  view  of  justification,  all  works 
are  excluded  without  a  single  exception,  and  we 
are  Justilied  by  faith,  not  as  constituting  our  righ- 
teousness, but  as  receiving  the  righteousness  of 
Christ. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  well  adapted  failh 
is  (0  promote  the  great  design  of  God  in  our  justifi- 
cation. On  this  subject,  Dr.  Dick  makes  tlie  fol- 
lowing judicious  remarks:  "Between  grace  and 
works  there  is  an  irreconcilable  opposition,  and  the 
admission  of  the  one  involves  the  exclusion  of  the 
other.  If  we  are  justified  by  works,  we  are  not  jus- 
tified freely ;  and  the  honour  of  grace,  which  gives 
without  money  and  without  price,  is  impaired.  This 
would  have  been  the  efi'cct  if  any  act  of  ours  had 
been  made  the  condition  of  our  justification,  if  we 
had  been  pardoned  on  account  of  our  repentance  and 
reformation,  and  reslored  to  the  favour  of  God  on  ac- 
comit  of  our  love  to  him  and  sincere  obedience  to  his 
law.  But  by  the  appointment  of  faith,  the  glory  of 
g  ace  is  fully  displayed.  It  cannot  be  suppcsed, 
tliat  a  poor  man  has  uny  merit  in  taking  the  alms 
wliich  arc  presented  to  him  without  his  solicitation. 
It  is  not  his  acceptance  which  gives  him  a  right  to 
enjoy  them,  but  the  ofi'er  made  by  his  charitable 
neighbour.  It  cannot  be  supposed,  that  there  is 
any  merit  in  couseiiting  that  Clirist  should  perform 
for  us  what  we  could  not  perform  for  ourselves;  any 
merit  in  relying  on  his  obedience  and  sufferings,  and 
acknowledging  that  there  is  notlnng  in  ourselves 
which  could  recommend  us  to  God.  This  consent 
to  the  suretiship  of  Christ,  this  dependence  on  his 
righteousne.ss,  is  the  essence  of  justifying  faith.  The 
wisdom  of  God  is  manifest  in  this  constitution,  which 
takes  awa\'  from  man  every  ground  of  boasting, 
abases  his  pridt,  and  leads  hiin  to  give  all  the  praise 
to  the  true  .Vuthor  of  .salvation.  Having  saved  us 
by  his  own  arm,  he  makes  it  bai'e,  if  I  may  speak  so. 
stretches  it  out  openly,  to  make  all  men  sec  that  by 
it  alone  the  mighty  work  was  achieved.  To  the 
sinner  nothing  is  left  but  to  receive,  witli  |  rofnimd 
humility  and  gratitude,  the  precious  gift  which  God 
most  freely  bestows.  There  is  an  express  acknow- 
ledgment in  the  exercise  of  faith,  that  there  is  no 
goodness  in  himself  for  which  God  should  be  favour- 
able to  him;  and  he  says,  'Surely  in  the  Lord  have 
I  righteousness  and  strength.'  " 

And   besides,  the  faith  which  thus  glorifies  God 
in  the  sinner's  justification  is  itself  a   Divine   gift, 
wrought  in  the  soul  by  the  Holy  Spirit.    Lest,  there- 
fore, we  should  boast  of  this  important  grace,  we  are 
taught,  that  it  ccmies  not  from  ourselves,  but  from 
j     God.     Salvation   is  of  faith,   that  it  might  be,  or 
I      rather  might  dearly  apjicar  to  be,  of  grace;  that  all 
j      the  glory  might  be  ascribed  to  God  alone,  and  sin- 


ful man  might  be  seen  to  be  simply  the  recipient  o( 
a  justification  wholly  gratuitous. 

FAITH  (Rule  of).  In  all  matters  of  religious 
controversy,  nothing  can  be  more  imjiortant  than  to 
ascertain  what  is  the  common  standard  to  which  the 
contending  parlies  may  lawfully  appeal  with  the 
view  of  settling  the  truth.  On  this  point  nomaiiists 
and  Protestants  are  completely  at  \ariance.  The 
Protestants  confidently  assert  that  the  Bible,  and 
the  Bible  alone,  is  to  every  Christian  the  rule  of  faith, 
being  the  only  revelation  of  God  to  the  world,  and 
containing  in  itself  all  that  is  necessary  to  salvation. 
And  in  vindication  of  this  opinion,  they  are  wont  to 
quote  such  passages  as  these; — 2  Tim.  iii.  15 — 17, 
'■  And  that  from  a  child  thou  liast  known  the  holy 
scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make  thee'  wise  unto 
salvation  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  All 
scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  pro- 
fitable for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for 
instruction  in  righteousness :  that  the  man  of  God 
may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  uiito  all  good 
works."  Ps.  xix.  7,  "The  law  of  the  Lord  is  per- 
fect, converting  the  soul :  tlie  testimony  of  the  Lord 
is  sure,  making  wise  the  simple."  Rom.  xv.  4, 
'■  For  whatsoever  things  were  written  aforetime  were 
written  for  our  learning,  that  we  through  patience 
and  comfort  of  the  scriptures  might  have  hope." 
Jam.  i.  21.  "  AVherefore  lay  apart  all  filthiness  and 
superfluity  of  naughtiness,  and  receive  with  meek- 
ness the  engrafted  word,  which  is  able  to  saNC  your 
souls." 

The  Romanists,  on  the  other  hand,  assert  that 
Scripture  is  not  the  only  ride  of  faith,  but  that  tra- 
dition must  be  placed  on  the  same  footing,  and  re- 
ceived with  equal  reverence  as  the  Bible ;  the  un- 
written and  the  written  Word  being  in  their  view  of 
equal  authority.  The  creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.  \ 
divides  tradition  into  two  kinds, — apostolical,  which 
refers  to  doctrine;  and  ecclesiastical,  which  ret'ers  to 
ceremonies  instituted  by  the  church.  Some  Roman 
Catholic  writers  speak  of  three  kinds  of  tradition. — 
divine,  apostolical,  and  ecclesiastical.  Diwne  tra- 
dition they  regard  as  that  which  was  delivered  by 
Christ  himself;  apostolical,  as  that  which  the  ajHis-  j 
tics  received  by  inspiration;  and  ecclesiastical,  as  j 
that  which  has  been  taught  by  the  church.  Besides 
adding  tradition  to  Scripture,  the  RoniLsh  clmrch 
adds  to  both  tlie  decrees  of  the  church,  and  declares 
such  decrees  to  be  infallible. 

The  question  in  dispute  between  Romanism  and 
Protestantism  as  to  the  rule  of  faith,  is  not  wbcther 
the  Word  of  God  is  the  rule,  that  being  admitted  on 
both  sides,  but  what  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  Word 
of  God.  Protestants  believe  that  the  Bible  which  is 
adnntted  to  be  the  Divine  AVord,  is  the  only  certain, 
because  the  only  inspired  record  of  what  Christ  and 
his  apostles  taught,  and  therefore  the  only  rule  of 
faith.  But  Romanists  allege  that  it  is  cajiable  of 
proof,  that  many  things  were  unwritten,  as  well  as 
many  things  written,  which  Clirist  and  the  aposilei) 
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tau;_clit.  Tims  ill  regard  to  our  blessed  Lord,  it  is 
declared,  Joliu  xx.  30,  "  And  many  otlier  signs 
truly  did  .Tesus  in  the  presence  of  his  disciples, 
which  are  not  written  in  this  book."  And  in  re- 
ference to  apostolic  teaching  Paul  eshorts  tlie  Thes- 
salonian  Cln-istians,  ''  Therefore,  brethren,  stand 
fast,  and  hold  the  traditions  which  ye  have  been 
tausht,  whether  by  word,  or  oiu'  epistle."  In  reply 
to  this  argument,  it  is  readily  conceded,  that  both 
Ohrisf  and  his  apostles  taught  many  things  orally, 
but  the  point  in  dispute  is,  as  to  the  sufficiency  of 
what  was  written.  On  this  subject,  John  plainly 
states  that  while  Jesus  did  many  other  signs  tlian 
those  which  were  written  in  his  gospel,  "  These  are 
written,  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  the  S"n  of  God;  and  that  believing  ye  might 
have  life  through  his  name."  It  is  undoubtedly 
true,  that  if  Christ  and  his  apostles  were  alive,  we 
would  listen  witli  equal  reverence  to  their  words 
whether  given  orallj-  or  in  writing.  But  the  Church 
of  Runic  cannot  |u-ove  that  her  traditions  were  really 
delivered  by  Clirist  and  his  apostles,  and,  therefore, 
it  is  impossible  to  admit  them  to  be  possessed  of 
equal  authority  with  the  written  Word,  which  is 
capable  of  being  shown  by  the  most  undoubted 
proofs  to  be  the  product  of  ins[iiration.  Tlie  Bible 
alone  contains  what  Christ  and  his  apostles  can  be 
satisfactorily  proved  to  have  taught. 

The  objections  to  tradition  as  along  with  the 
Bible  the  rule  of  faith,  are  thus  summarily  stated 
by  Dr.  Blakeney : 

"1.  Tradition,  according  to  the  Romish  scheme, 
was  first  oral,  though  afterwards  committed  to  writ- 
ing in  the  works  of  the  Fathers.  The  early  Chris- 
tians wrote  but  little,  on  aocoimt  of  the  persecution 
to  which  they  were  exposed.  And  what  is  found  in 
the  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  second  and  third 
centm-ies,  lias  little  reference  to  doctrines  disputed 
between  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics.  Tradi- 
tion, therefore,  for  hundreds  of  years,  was  committed 
to  mere  report ;  and  this  it  is  which  Rome  receives 
with  equal  reverence  as  the  irrilten  Word.  So  un- 
certain is  report,  that  it  has  become  even  a  proverb, 
'  that  a  story  never  lose.--  in  its  carriage  ;'  or,  in  other 
words,  that  it  seldom  retains  its  original  character 
without  addition.  We  have  a  remarkable  instance 
in  the  Bible,  in  which  report  or  tradition  circulated 
a  falsehood, — '  Jesus  saith  unto  liim.  If  I  will  that  he 
tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  tliat  to  thee?  follow  tliou 
me.  Then  went  this  saying  abroad  among  the  bre- 
thren, that  that  disciple  should  not  die :  yet  Jesus 
said  not  unto  him,  He  sluiU  not  die ;  but,  If  I  will 
that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee?' 
(John  xxi.  22,  23.)  Surely  we  cannot  build  our  faith 
oil  such  an  insecure  foundation  as  this  ! 

"  2.  The  Fathers  whose  writings,  and  the  Councils 
whose  decrees,  are  supposed  to  contain  such  an  im- 
portant universal  tradition,  far  from  giving  a  unani- 
mous consent  to  Romish  doctrine,  scarcely  consent 
in  any  doctrine.     They  have  decidedly  contradicted 


each  other,  and  even  themselves.  Tlie  Fathers  of 
the  second  century  held  the  personal  reign  of  Christ ; 
those  of  the  fourth  century,  condemned  that  doctrine 
as  heresy.  The  Fathers,  on  several  points,  are  op- 
posed to  Romanism.  They  condemn  the  use  and 
wor.«hip  of  images,  at  least  the  earl}'  Fathers.  They 
deny  the  canonicity  of  the  Apocrypha.  They  advo- 
cate the  reading  and  free  use  of  Scripture.  From 
their  writings,  we  learn  that  the  cup  was  given  to 
the  laity,  that  private  masses  are  unlawful,  and  even 
Gregory  the  Great,  Bishop  of  Rome,  (if  he  can  be 
called  a  Father,)  denounced  the  assumption  of  uni- 
versal Bishop  as  antichristian.  Where,  then,  is  the 
luiiversal  tradition  and  unanimous  consent  of  Fathers 
to  Papal  doctrine  ? 

'■3.  Observe  the  difficulties  connectcil  with  the 
Romisli  rule ;  it  is  not  accessible  to  all.  No  Roman 
Catholic  has  tlie  nde  of  his  faith,  who  has  not  all 
the  numerous  and  ponderous  volumes  written  by  the 
Fathers,  and  all  the  acts  of  councils.  The  careful 
reading  of  the  Fathers  occupied,  it  is  said.  Archbishop 
Usher  twenty  years !  No  Roman  Catholic  has  exa- 
mined his  rule  of  faith,  wh.o  has  not  waded  through 
Patristic  theology.  In  order  to  make  any  use  of  his 
rule,  he  must  be  acquainted  with  dead  languages, 
and  possess  a  consideraljle  sum  of  money  to  purchase 
a  library  of  ancient  books. 

"4.  Tradition  is  condemned  by  Christ, — 'But  he 
answereil  and  said  unto  them,  Wh_v  do  ye  also  trans- 
gress the  commandment  of  God  hy  your  tradition'? 
'Thus  have  ye  made  the  commandments  of  God  of 
none  effect  by  your  tradition.'  '  But  in  vain  they 
do  worship  me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  command- 
ments of  men,'  (Matth.  xv.  3,  G,  9.)  The  Jews  had 
added  certain  traditions  to  the  written  law ;  but  that 
addition  is  censured  by  the  Son  of  God." 

Some  Romish  divines  regard  tradition  as  inferior, 
and  others  as  superior,  to  the  written  word.  Neither 
of  these  opinions  is  in  accordance  with  the  express 
decision  of  the  council  of  Trent,  which  only  makes 
tradition  equal  to  Scripture.  Before  the  sitting  of  the 
Tridentine  council  in  1545,  the  authority  of  tradition 
was  a  matter  of  mere  opinion,  but  since  that  time  its 
equal  authority  with  Scripture  has  become  an  article 
of  faith  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 

FAITHFUL,  a  name  often  used  to  dc-ignate  true 
believers,  in  the  early  Christian  church. 

FAKIRS,  monks  in  India.  They  sidject  them- 
selves to  the  most  severe  austerities  and  mortitica- 
tions.  Some  of  them  vow  to  preserve  a  standing 
posture  during  their  whole  lives,  supported  only  by 
a  stick  or  rope  under  their  armpits.  Some  mangle 
their  bodies  with  scourges  or  knives.  Others  wander 
about  in  companies,  telling  fortunes,  and  in  many 
different  ways  deceiving  the  people.  The  word 
Fakir  is  derived  from  an  Arabic  term  signifying 
"  poor  people,"  and  belongs  rather  to  those  monks 
in  India  wdio  profess  Mohammedanism,  than  to  tliose 
who  profess  Hinduism.  These  devotees  are  restrict- 
ed to  a  life  of  poverty,  and  they  go  about  askiny 
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iilms  ill  the  name  of  God.  Tliey  allege  tliat  tlieir 
mode  of  lite  is  saiictionyd  by  the  saying  of  Moham- 
med,— '■  Poverty  is  my  glory."  This  class  of  monks 
ajipeai-ed  from  the  time  that  the  faith  of  the  Koran 
was  coiTiipted  by  the  new  doc-trines  introduced  after 
the  conquest  of  Persia.  They  received  also  the  name 
of  Dervishes  (wliich  see),  and  in  Persia  that  of 
Sufis  (which  see). 

FAKOXE,  a  district  of  country  in  Japan,  in 
which  there  is  situated  a  lake,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  the  Japanese  believe  is  found  a  purgatory  for 
children.  On  the  shore  of  this  lake,  as  an  old  tra- 
veller tells  us,  are  built  five  small  wooden  chapels, 
and  in  each  sits  a  priest,  beating  a  gong,  and  howl- 
uig  a  nimanda.  "  All  the  Japanese  foot-travellers 
of  ow  retinue,"  says  Kampfer,  "  threw  them  some 
kasses  into  the  chapel,  and  in  return  received  each  a 
paper,  wliich  they  carried,  bareheaded,  with  great 
respect,  to  the  shore,  in  order  to  throw  it  into  the 
lake,  having  first  tied  a  stone  to  it,  that  it  might  be 
sure  to  go  to  the  bottom  ;  which  they  believe  is  the 
purgatory  for  children  who  die  before  seven  years  of 
age.  They  aj-e  told  so  by  their  priests,  who,  for 
their  comfort,  assure  them  that  as  soon  as  tlie  water 
washes  olTthe  names  and  characters  of  the  gods  and 
saints,  written  upon  the  papers  above  menlioned,  tlie 
children  at  the  bottom  feel  great  relief,  if  they  do 
not  obtain  a  full  and  eti'ectual  redemi'.tion." — Fakune 
is  also  the  name  of  a  temple  in  Japan,  famous  for  its 
sacred  relics.  It  contains  the  sabres  of  tlie  heroic 
Camis  (which  see),  stiU  stained  with  the  blood  of 
those  whom  they  had  slain  in  battle;  the  vestments 
which  were  said  to  have  been  worn  by  an  angel,  and 
which  supplied  the  place  of  wings  ;  and  the  comb  of 
Joritomo,  who  was  tlie  first  secular  emperor  of  the 
Japanese. 

FALL)  STOOL,  a  small  desk  somelinies  used  in 
the  Church  of  England,  at  which  the  Litany  is  en- 
joined to  be  .said  or  sung.  In  tho.se  churches  which 
have  a  fald  stool,  it  is  generally  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  choir,  sometimes  near  the  steps  of  the  altm'. 

FALUISTORIUM,  a  portable  seat  or  chair  in  the 
Pope's  chapel  at  Pome. 

FALL  OF  MAN,  the  mehmclioly  event  which  is 
recorded  in  Gen.  iii.,  whcreliy  man,  through  the  se- 
ductions of  the  tempter,  lost  that  perfect  righteous- 
ness which  he  possessed  at  his  creation,  and  became 
at  once  guilty,  polluted,  and  miserable,  exposed  to 
all  the  miseries  of  this  life,  to  dcatli  itself,  and  to  the 
pains  of  hell  for  ever.  The  narrative  of  the  fall  as 
given  by  Jloses  is  plain,  simple,  and  touching. 
Various  theologians,  however,  particularly  in  Ger- 
many, have  denied  the  hteral  sense  altogetlier,  and 
viewed  the  whole  history  of  the  event  as  detailed  liy 
Moses  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  myth  or  fable,  in- 
tended to  teach  us  some  important  lessons,  such  as 
the  danger  of  giving  full  rein  to  our  appetites,  and 
the  necessity  of  subjecting  them  to  the  control  of 
reason ;  the  intimate  connection  between  the  intro- 
duction of  vice  into  societv,  and  the  false  reliiuniciits 


which  knowledge  and  civilization  bring  ahmg  with 
them ;  or  the  improper  use  which  too  many  make  ol 
knowledge,  rendering  it  au  instrument  of  evil  rather 
than  of  good.  But  on  carefidly  perusing  the  narra- 
tive which  Moses  gives  of  the  fall,  we  tind  it  .so  in- 
terwoven with  the  whole  Mosaic  history,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  regard  tlie  one  portion  as  a  myth, 
without  attaching  the  saine  character  to  the  whole. 
No  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  deny  the  lit- 
eral truth  of  the  Pentateuch  generally,  and,  there- 
fore, we  are  compelled  to  regard  the  fall  of  our  iirst 
parents  as  a  nan'ative  of  real  events.  And,  besides, 
the  whole  of  Scripture  is  evidently  founded  on  the 
fall,  as  not  an  allegory,  but  a  real  event,  which  is 
both  referred  to,  and  reasoned  upon,  on  this  suppo- 
sition. If,  therefore,  the  whole  of  Scripture  be  not 
one  vast  allegory,  we  must  admit  the  reality  of  the 
fall.  Both  our  l>ord  and  his  apostles  evidently  re- 
fer to  it  as  an  actual  event.  Kven  the  intidel  Bolin- 
broke  saw  clearly  the  impossibility  of  treating  the 
fall  as  a  parable.  "  It  cannot,"  he  says,  "  be  admit- 
ted by  Christians  ;  for  if  it  was,  what  would  become 
of  that  famous  text.  Gen.  iii.  15,  'the  seed  of  the 
woman  shall  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent.'  on 
which  the  doctrine  of  our  redemption  is  founded?" 

Traditions  of  the  fall,  .approaching  more  or  less  to 
the  Mosaic  account,  are  to  be  found  among  all  the 
heathen  nations  both  of  ancient  and  of  modern  times. 
The  Greeks  of  anti(piity  had  a  fable  of  the  garden  of 
the  Hesperides,  which  contained  a  tree  on  which 
hung  golden  ajijiles,  the  possession  of  which  con- 
\eyed  immortality.  The  tree  was  guarded  by  a 
serpent,  who  had  the  power  of  speech.  A  very 
frequent  mode  of  solving  the  ju-oblcm  as  to  the  in- 
troduction of  evil  into  the  world,  has  been,  especially 
among  Oriental  nations,  by  the  doctrine  of  fallen 
spirits,  who  either  sinned  spontaneouslv,  or  were 
tempted  into  rebellion  by  others.  As  examples  of 
this  mode  of  accounting  for  the  fall,  we  may  men- 
tion iofo' among  the  Scandinavians;  j4//W)«om among 
the  Persians;  Ti/pho  .among  the  Egyptians.  "Al- 
most all  the  nations  of  Asia,"  as  Von  Bohlen,  the 
'German  rati(inali>t,  confesses,  "assume  the  serpei.t 
to  be  a  wicked  being,  which  has  brought  evil  into  the 
world."  The  Hindu  serpent  is  the  type  and  emblem 
of  the  evil  i)rinci|ile  in  nature ;  and  as  such  we  see 
it  wrestling  with  the  goddess  Parvatf,  nr  trampled 
upon  by  the  victorious  Krishna.  The  fall  of  man 
is  thus  described  in  one  of  the  old  traditionary 
legends  of  the  Hindus,  quoted  by  Mr.  IJardwick, 
in  his  'Christ  and  cither  Masters.'  " 'I'he  Hin- 
dus appear  to  have  idcntilicd  the  tirst  man  ^Maiiii 
Swayambhuva)  with  Brahma  himself,  uf  whom,  as  of 
the  primary  cause,  he  was  the  brightest  emanation  • 
while  Satanipa,  the  wife  and  counterpart  of  .Maim, 
was  similarly  converted  into  the  bride  of  the  creative 
princiiile  itselt'.  ]5ialima,  in  other  words,  was  'con- 
founded with  the  male  half  of  his  individuality,'  so 
that  the  narratives  which  in  i-acred  history  relate  to 
Adam  and  V.\c,  wire  not  imlVcipu-iitly  trMiisfcncd  to 
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Bralmi;!  aiitl  to  liis  female  coimterpart, — Satarrtp^, 
or,  aecofding  to  a  diti'ei'ent  fomi,  Saraswati.  Brali- 
ma  tluis  humanized  is  said  to  liave  become  tlie  sub- 
ject of  temptation.  To  try  liim,  Siva,  wlio  is,  in  tlie 
present  story,  identiticd  with  tlie  Supreme  Being, 
drops  from  heaven  a  blossom  of  the  sacred  vafa,  or 
Indian  fig, — a  free  which  has  been  always  venerated 
by  the  natives  on  account  of  its  gigantic  size  and 
grateful  shadow,  and  invested  alike  by  Brahman  and 
by  Buddhist  with  mysterious  significations,  as  'the 
tree  of  knowledge  or  intelligence'  (bSd/iidruiva). 
Captivated  liy  the  beauty  of  this  blossom,  the  first 
man  (Braiima)  is  determined  to  possess  it.  He  ima- 
gines that  it  will  entitle  him  to  occupy  the  place  of 
the  Immortal  and  hold  converse  witli  the  Infinite  : 
and  on  gathering  up  the  blos.som,  he  at  once  be- 
comes intoxicated  by  this  fancy,  and  belicve.s  himself 
inmiortal  and  divine.  But  ere  the  flush  of  exulta- 
tion has  subsided,  God  Himself  appears  to  him  in 
terrible  majesty,  and  the  astonished  culprit,  stricken 
by  the  curse  of  heaven,  is  banished  far  from  Brah- 
mapattana  and  consigned  to  an  abyss  of  mi.sery  and 
degradation.  From  this,  liowever,  adds  the  story, 
an  escape  is  rendered  possible  on  the  expiration  of 
some  weary  term  of  suffering  and  of  penance,  .^nd 
the  parallelism  which  it  presents  to  .sacred  history  is 
well-nigh  completed  when  the  legend  tells  us  fin-ther 
that  woman,  his  own  wife,  whose  being  was  derived 
from  his,  had  instigated  the  ambitious  hopes  which 
led  to  their  expulsion,  and  entailed  so  many  ills  on 
their  posterity."  Among  the  ancient  Germans,  Faf- 
nir  the  serpent,  which  they  believed  to  guard  the 
treasure  of  Eden,  is  called  the  serpent  of  the  lime- 
tree,  because  it  was  under  that  tree  that  Siegfrid 
caught  and  slew  it.  By  a  thou.sand  different  legends, 
in  short,  and  mythical  representations,  we  see  the 
memory  preser\ed  among  all  nations  of  that  great 
transgression,  wliich  brought  death  Into  the  world 
and  all  our  woe. 

FALLEN  ANGELS.     See  Angkls  (Evii,). 

FAMI'2  (Lat.  Fania),  a  deity  worsliipped  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  This  goddess  is  men- 
tioned by  Hesiod,  and  was  worshipped  by  the  Athe- 
nians. Virgil  represents  her  as  the  la.st  of  the 
gigantic  Titans,  and  as  reaching  from  earth  to  hea- 
ven ;  a  winged  monster  with  a  piercing  ej'e,  and  a 
million  mouths,  in  ever)'  mouth  a  tongue.  Ovid 
describes  her  palace  as  situated  on  a  lofty  tower, 
niid«ay  between  earth  and  heaven. 

FAMILIARS  OF  THE  INQUISITION,  otiicers 
of  the  Holy  Tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  (which  see), 
whoso  office  it  is  to  aid  and  assist  in  apprehending 
all  such  persons  as  are  impeached,  and  carrying  them 
to  prison.  These  familiars  are  usually  very  numer- 
ous in  those  coimtries  where  the  Holy  Office  is  es- 
falilisliod. 

FAMILIAR  SPIRITS.  See  Coxsui.tei:  with 
Familiar  SriniTS. 

FABULISTS,  a  CIn-isfian  sect  which  originated  in 
the   Netherlands   in   the  sixteenth  centurv.     It  was 


founded  by  Henry  Nicolai  or  Nicolas,  a  native  of 
Munster  in  Germany,  who  commenced  his  career  in 
the  Low  Countries,  whence  he  passed  over  to  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  joined  the 
Dutch  congregation  in  London.  In  1555  he  estab- 
lished a  peculiar  sect,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Familists  or  the  Finn!/;/  of  Lore,  declaring  that  he 
had  a  direct  commission  from  liea\en  to  teach  man- 
kind that  the  whole  of  religion  consists  in  the  exer- 
cise of  divine  love;  that  everything  else  is  of  no 
importance,  and  that  it  matters  not  what  views  any 
man  entertains  of  the  ch.iracter  of  God,  provided 
only  his  heart  burns  with  a  Hanie  of  lioly  love  to  the 
Supreme  Being.  Nicolai  pul)lished  a  number  of 
tracts  and  letters  in  Dutch  for  the  instruction  of  his 
followers.  In  the  preface  to  one  of  his  tracts,  he  calls 
himself  "  the  chosen  servant  of  God,  by  whom  the 
heavenly  revelation  ."hould  again  be  made  known  to 
the  world."  Tlie  sect  dcNeloped  their  peculiar  opi- 
nions in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabelh.  In  1575 
they  laid  before  parliament  a  confession  of  their  faith, 
along  with  a  number  of  their  books,  and  prayed  for 
toleration.  In  1580  the  queen  and  her  council  under- 
took to  suppress  them,  and  accordingly,  their  books 
were  ordered  to  be  publicly  bunit.  and  the  society  dis- 
persed, but  they-  continued  to  exist  in  England  till  the 
middle  of  the  following  century,  when  they  became 
absorbed  in  other  sects. — A  sect  has  existed  for  some 
years  in  England  bearing  the  name  of  Agapemone  or 
Family  of  Love,  which,  headed  by  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Prince,  who  was  once  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  professes  to  hold  all  things  in 
common,  and  to  live  together  in  love,  in  one  common 
abode,  regulated  by  their  own  private  arrangements, 
and  obeying  implicitly  the  connuands  of  their  eartldy 
superior. 

FAMILY  WOUSIIIP,  the  w..r<hii.  of  God  in  the 
family,  a  jiractice  which  has  been  observed  by  good 
men  in  every  age.  It  appears  to  have  formed  a  pro- 
minent part  of  the  religion  of  patriarchal  times,  and 
it  lias  subsisted  in  every  period  of  the  Christian 
church.  Each  family  is  a  separate  community,  the 
most  ancient  form  of  .society  in  existence,  all  the 
members  of  which  are  united  together  l)y  the  tender- 
est  and  most  sacred  ties.  It  is  surely  iucundjent, 
therefore,  on  every  family  to  acknowledge  God  in 
their  domestic  relation,  and  to  praise  bini  for  the 
numberless  blessings  which  in  that  relation  they  are 
permitted  to  enjoy.  In  the  family  is  the  closest, 
the  most  intimate,  the  most  endearing  society ;  a 
perfect  identity  of  wants  and  necessities  among  all 
the  members,  and  a  closer  union  of  interests  than 
can  possibly  be  found  in  any  other  situation.  What 
more  natural,  therefore,  than  that  they  should  bnw 
together  around  the  family  altar,  and  offer  uji  their 
united  prayers  to  that  gracious  Being  who  expressly 
styles  himself  "the  God  of  the  families  that  call 
upon  his  name." 

Family  worship  as  nsnally  conducted  among 
Christian  families  consists  of  praise,  reading  a  por- 
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tion  of  Scripture,  and  jirayer,  e^ery  niorniiig  and 
evening.  Sncli  exercises  cannot  fail,  wlien  acccmi 
panic'd  witli  tlie  Divine  blessing,  to  exerci.se  a  Ijene- 
fieial  iiirtnence  npon  tlie  minds  and  liearts  of  tlmse 
wlio  engage  in  tliem  in  a  spirit  of  trne  piety.  "  A 
lioiiscliold,"  says  tlie  Kev.  Rul)ort  Hall,  "  in  wliicli 
foinil}'  prayer  is  devonlly  attended  to,  conjoined 
«'itli  the  reading  of  llie  Scri|itnres,  is  a  scliool 
of  religions  instruction.  Tlie  whole  contents  of  the 
sacred  vohnne  are  in  due  course  laid  open  before  its 
members.  They  are  continually  reminded  of  their 
relation  to  God  and  tlie  Uedeenier,  of  their  sins,  and 
their  wants,  and  of  the  method  they  innst  take  to 
procure  pardon  for  the  one  and  the  relief  of  tlie 
otiier.  Every  day  they  are  receiving  'line  upon 
line,  and  precept  upon  precept.'  A  fresh  accession 
is  continually  making  to  their  stock  of  knowledge ; 
new  truths  are  gradually  opened  to  their  view,  and 
the  impressions  of  old  truths  revived.  A  judicious 
parent  will  naturally  notice  the  most  striking  inci- 
dents in  his  family  in  his  devotional  addresses  :  such 
as  the  sickness,  or  death,  or  removal  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time,  of  the  members  of  which  it  is  composed. 
His  addresses  will  be  varied  according  to  circum- 
Etances.  Has  a  pleasing  event  spread  joy  and  cheer- 
fulness through  the  household?  it  will  be  noticed 
with  becoming  expressions  of  fervent  gratitude.  Has 
some  calamit}'  overwhelmed  the  domestic  circle?  it 
will  give  occasion  to  an  acknowledgment  of  tlie 
divine  equity;  tlie  justice  of  God's  proceedings  will 
be  vindicated,  and  grace  implored  through  the  blood 
of  the  Redeemer,  to  sustain  and  sanctify  the  stroke. 

•'  When  the  most  powerful  feelings,  and  the  most 
interesting  circumstances,  are  thus  connected  with 
religion,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that,  tlirough 
divine  grace,  some  lasting  and  useful  impressions 
will  be  made.  Is  not  some  part  of  the  good  seed 
tints  sown,  and  thus  nurtured,  likely  to  take  root  and 
to  become  fruitful?  Deeply  as  we  are  convinced  of 
the  deplorable  corruption  of  the  human  heart,  and 
the  necessity,  consequent  on  this,  of  divine  agency 
to  accomplish  a  saving  purpose,  we  must  not  forget 
that  God  is  accustomed  to  work  by  means ;  and 
surely  none  can  be  conceived  more  likely  to  meet 
the  end.  What  can  be  so  likely  to  impress  a  child 
with  a  dread  of  sin,  as  to  hear  his  parent  constantly 
leprecaling  the  wrath  of  God  as  justly  due  to  it:  or 
to  induce  him  to  seek  an  interest  in  the  mediation 
and  intercession  of  the  Saviour,  as  to  hear  him  im- 
ploring it  for  him,  d.iy  by  day,  with  an  importunity 
proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  subject?  Hy  a 
daily  attention  on  such  exercises,  cliildren  and  ser- 
vants are  taught  most  effectually  how  to  pray: 
suitable  topics  are  suggested  to  their  minds  ;  suitable 
petitions  JU'C  put  into  their  mouths;  while  their 
growing  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures  furnishes 
tlie  arguments  by  wliicli  thev  may  •  plead  with 
(Jod.' " 

The  regular  exercise  of  family  worship  has  been 
often  found  to  have  left  the  most   diualilo  religious  j 


imiiressions  on  the  minds  of  the  young,  so  that  in 
after  years,  and  when  far  separated,  perhaps,  from 
their  early  home,  such  impressions  have  been  the 
means  of  preserving  them  in  the  hour  of  temptation, 
and  leading  them  to  walk  with  (irmness,  confidence, 
and  comfort  in  the  steps  of  a  godly  father  or  mother, 
who  was  wont  often  and  atiectionately  to  commend 
them  to  the  keeiiiiigand  the  care  of  a  covenant  God. 

FANATICI,  a  name  sometimes  applied  bv  the 
Latins  to  diviners.     See  Divination. 

FANATICISM,  such  an  overwhelming  impres- 
sion of  the  ideas  relating  to  the  future  world  as  dis- 
qualifies for  the  duties  of  life.  "  From  the  very  nature 
of  fanaticism,"  as  has  been  well  remarked,  "  it  is  an 
evil  of  short  duration.  As  it  implies  an  irregular 
movement,  or  an  inflamed  state  of  the  passions,  when 
these  return  to  their  natural  state  it  sidiside-.  No- 
thing that  is  violent  will  last  long.  The  vicissitudes 
of  the  world,  and  the  business  of  life,  are  admiialjly 
adapted  to  abate  the  excesses  of  religious  entliu- 
siasm.  In  a  state  where  there  are  such  incessant 
calls  to  activity,  where  want  presses,  desire  allures, 
and  ambition  inflames,  there  is  little  room  to  dread 
,an  excessive  atteniion  to  the  objects  of  an  invisible 
futurity." 

F.4.NATICS,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to 
those  who  passed  their  time  in  temples  {/kiih).  and 
wrought  themselves  up  into  a  .slate  of  religious 
frenzy  in  their  devotions.  Hence  it  is  generally  ap- 
plied to  those  who  allow  their  zeal  in  religious  mat- 
ters to  outrun  their  judgment.     See  Enthusiasm. 

FANUS,  a  heathen  deity,  who  protected  travel- 
lers, and  was  also  considered  the  god  of  the  year. 
Alacrobiits  says,  that  the  Phanicians  repre.sentcd 
him  in  the  form  of  a  snake  with  his  tail  in  his  mouth. 

F.\QUI,  a  name  given  to  the  keepers  of  idols  in 
the  island  of  Madagascar.  See  MADAtiASCAR  (Ki;- 
I.TOION  of). 

FAQUIRS.    See  Fakirs. 

FARDH,  a  term  by  which  the  Mohammedan.' 
describe  what  is  clearly  declared  in  the  Koran;  and 
they  consider  any  one  to  be  an  infidel  who  rejects  it. 

F.ARXOVl.WS,  a  sect  of  Socinians  which  arose 
in  Poland  in  the  sixteentli  century.  The  head  of 
the  party  was  Stanishius  Farnowski,  in  Latin  Far- 
novius,  who  embraced  tlie  peculiar  aniitrinitar  an 
opiinons  of  Peter  Gonesius  or  Goniiuidzki,  maintain- 
ing the  existence  of  three  distinct  Gods,  but  that  the 
true  Godhead  belonged  only  to  the  Father.  The 
doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Father  over  the 
Son  approached  more  nearly  to  the  Arian  than  the 
Snciiiiiin  tenets,  but  it  served  as  a  transition  to  a 
complete  denial  of  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  as 
well  as  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The 
Reformed  church  of  Poland  suffered  much  from  the 
progi'css  of  the.se  ojiinions,  and  at  length  it  split 
asunder  into  two  parts.  In  l.W.'J  the  Antitrinita- 
rian  church,  or,  as  it  was  called  by  its  members,  the 
Minor  Reformed  church  of  Poland,  was  constituted. 
It  had  its  .synods,  schools,  and  a  complete  ecclesiiis- 
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tical  organization.  Tlie  peciiliaritie.s  of  (liis  body 
are  tluis  sketched  by  the  late  Count  Krasinski : 
"  Tlie  principal  tenets  of  that  church,  embodied  in 
its  confession,  published  in  1574,  were  as  follow  : 
'  God  made  the  Christ,  i.  c.  tlie  most  perfect  Pro- 
phet, the  most  sacred  Priest,  the  invincible  King,  by 
whom  he  created  the  new  world.  This  new  world  is 
the  new  birth,  which  Christ  has  preached,  estab- 
lished, and  reformed.  Christ  amended  the  old 
order  of  things,  and  granted  to  his  elect  eternal  life, 
that  they  might,  after  God  the  Most  High,  believe 
in  him.  The  Holy  .Spirit  is  not  God,  but  a  gift,  the 
fulness  of  which  the  Father  has  granted  to  his  Son.' 
The  same  confe.ssion  prohibited  the  taking  of  oaths, 
or  suing  before  ti'ibunals  tVir  any  injury  whatever. 
Sinners  were  to  be  admonished;  but  neither  penal- 
ties nor  any  other  kind  of  jiersecution  were  ever  to 
be  inflicted.  The  church  reserved  to  itself  only  the 
right  to  exclude  refi'actory  members.  Bapti.'-m  was 
to  be  administered  to  adults,  and  considered  as  the 
sign  of  purilication,  which  changes  the  old  Adam 
into  a  heavenly  one.  The  eucharist  was  to  be  un- 
derstood in  the  same  manner  as  by  the  Church  of 
Geneva.  Notwithstanding  tlie  publication  of  this 
catechism,  great  dirtermces  of  doctrine  continued  to 
prevail  among  the  Antitrinitarians,  who  agreed  only 
in  one  point,  i.  e.  the  superiority  of  the  Father  over 
the  Son  ;  but  whilst  some  of  tliem  maintained  the  dog- 
ma of  Arius,  others  went  so  far  as  to  deny  the  divinity 
of  Christ."  Farnovius,  followed  by  a  party,  separated 
from  the  Antitrinitarians  in  15G8,  and  had  many 
adherents,  who  were  distinguished  both  for  influence 
and  learning.  But  on  the  death  of  Farnovius  in 
161.5,  the  sect  was  dispersed  and  became  exiinct. 

F.\SCELIS  (Lat.  fasci.i,  a  bundle),  a  surname 
given  to  the  ancient  heathen  goddess  Diana  (which 
see),  because  Orestes  is  said  to  have  carried  her 
image  from  Tauris  in  a  bundle  of  sticks. 

FASCINATION.  See  Encuam-mknts,  Divi- 
nation. 

FASCIXUM,  a  name  given  by  the  .ancient  Ro- 
mans to  the  phallus  or  symbol  of  fertility,  which  was 
often  hung  round  the  necks  of  children  as  an  amu- 
let, to  protect  them  from  evil  influences.  It  was  also 
placed  in  gardens,  or  on  hearths  for  the  same  purpose. 

FASCINUS,  a  deity  among  the  ancient  Homans 
who  was  believed  to  protect  from  sorcery,  witch- 
craft, and  evil  spirits.  He  was  adored  under  the 
form  of  a  phallus,  which  was  supposed  to  be  spe- 
cially effectual  in  warding  oft'  evil  influences.  Fas- 
cinus  was  worshipped  in  a  peoidiar  manner  by  wo- 
men in  childbirth.  The  vestal  virgins  had  charge  of 
the  worship  of  this  deity.  Pliny  tells  us  that  the 
symbol  of  Fosciniis  was  placed  umler  the  triumphal 
cars  of  generals  to  protect  them  from  the  injurious 
effects  of  envy. 

F.A.STI,  the  sacred  books  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
in  wliieh  were  recorded  the  fasti  die-;  or  lawful 
days,  that  is,  those  days  on  which  without  impiety 
legal  business  might  be  transacted  before  the  pra'lor. 


These  Fasti  or  tables  contained  a  f'ldl  enumeration 
of  the  months  and  days  of  the  year,  the  various  dates 
belonging  to  a  cjileiular,  and  the  various  festivals 
arranged  under  their  diti'erent  dates.  Several  .speci- 
mens of  these  Pasti  have  been  discovered,  but  none 
of  them  older  than  the  age  of  Augustus.  Before  the 
practice  was  adoi)ted  of  preparing  such  records,  it 
was  customary  for  the  pontijice-i  or  priests  to  pro- 
claim, foi-  the  information  of  the  people,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  new  moon  and  the  different  festivals. 

FASTS,  seasons  of  abstinence  from  food  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  intended  to  denote  mourning 
or  sorrow  of  any  kind.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
even  in  the  earliest  ages  such  a  mode  of  expressing 
grief  was  frequently  adopted,  so  that  when  we  read 
of  Abraham  mourning  for  Sarali,  and  .Tacob  for 
Joseph,  we  may  presume  that  fasting  formed  a  part 
of  the  ceremonies  observed  on  such  occasions.  But 
however  extensively  private  fasting  may  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  no  direct  men- 
tion of  public  fasts  occurs  until  the  da\-s  of  Moses, 
when  we  find  him  instituting  the  annual  fast  of  the 
Jews  called  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement.  (See 
Atonement,  Day  of.)  From  that  time  fasts  were 
frequently  observed  on  sjiecial  occasions.  Thus 
Joshua  and  the  elders  fasted  in  consequence  of  the 
defeat  at  Ai,  and  the  Israelites  generally  when  op- 
pressed by  the  Philistines.  When  the  Jews  re- 
turned from  the  captivity  in  Babylon,  Ezra  pro- 
claimed a  fast  at  the  river  Ahasa,  and  afterwards 
various  fasts  were  instituted  which  are  still  observed 
by  the  modern  Jews.  Extraordinary  fasts  also  were 
observed  by  the  Jews  in  seasons  of  impending  cala- 
mity. Even  the  heathen  Ninevites  were  called  upon 
by  their  king  to  fast  in  consequence  of  the  prophetic 
mess.age  of  Jonah,  that  at  the  end  of  forty  days,  if 
the  people  repented  not,  Nineveh  should  be  de- 
stroyed ;  and  the  extent  to  winch  this  fast  was 
carried  is  thus  noticed  in  Jonah  iii.  6,  7,  "  For 
word  came  unto  the  king  of  Nineveh,  and  he  arose 
from  his  throne,  and  he  laid  his  robe  from  him,  and 
covered  him  with  sackcloth,  and  sat  in  ashes.  Ami 
he  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  and  published  through 
Nineveh  by  the  decree  of  the  king  and  his  nobles, 
saying.  Let  neither  man  nor  beast,  herd  nor  flock, 
taste  any  thing :  let  them  not  feed,  nor  drink  water." 
Besides  these  public  fasts,  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
ttu'es  record  numerous  instances  of  pri\ate  fasting. 
Thus,  among  m.any  others,  it  may  be  noticed  that 
David  fasted  and  prayed  during  the  sickness  of 
liis  child,  as  we  find  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  xii.  IC. 
In  the  days  of  our  Lord  this  exercise  was  regarded 
as  a  sjiecial  mark  of  a  devotional  spirit.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Pharisees  fasfed  twice  every  week,  on  the 
second  and  the  fifth  days,  jiriding  themselves  on  tlie 
scrupulous  exactness  with  which  they  observed  this 
practice.  On  occasions  of  private  fasting  the  Jews 
were  clothed  in  sackcloth,  with  ashes  strewed  upon 
their  beads,  their  eyes  cast  down  to  the  ground,  and 
their  gaiinents  rent,  while  they  carefully  abstained 
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j  from  food  until  tlie  evening.  Tlie  riiarisecs  at 
such  seasons  disfigured  tlieir  faces,  and  assumed 
every  appearance  of  negligence  that  men  might 
see  and  admire  their  remarkable  devoutness.  Our 
Lord  takes  occasion,  therefore,  in  his  sermon  on 
tlic  mount,  to  reprove  in  strong  language  this 
spirit  of  ostentation  as  entirely  ojiposed  to  the  humi- 
lity whicli  ought  ever  to  characterise  tlie  true  spirit- 
ual worshipper.  The  fast  which  is  acceptable  to 
God,  according  to  the  teaching  of  Christ,  is  not  an 
outward  display  of  sorrow,  but  inward  repentaiice 
and  godly  contrition  of  heart. 

Tlie  early  Cliristians  breathed  much  of  the  spirit 
of  their  Master,  and  the  fasts  which  they  observed 
were  of  that  simple  unostentatious  description  wliich 
marked  tlieir  whole  conduct.  They  were  wont 
fi-om  time  to  time  to  set  aj.art  siieoial  and  extraor- 
dinary seasons  which  were  entirely  dedicated  to  fast- 
ing and  exercises  of  devotion.  The  manner  in  which 
these  fasts  were  observed  is  thus  described  by  Dr. 
Jamiesnn  :  "  These  fasts  being  entirely  private  and 
voUmtarv,  were  more  or  less  frequent,  and  of  greater 
or  less  duration  and  austerity,  according  to  the  tem- 
per, habit,  or  outward  circumstances  of  the  indivi- 
dual who  appointed  them.  Sometimes  they  were 
observed  only  on  the  anniversary  of  a  birth-day;  by 
some  they  were  practised  at  the  beginning  of  every 
quarter;  while  others,  again,  found  it  expedient  to 
renew  them  as  often  as  once  a-month,  or  even  once 
a-week".  In  obser\'ing  those  fasts,  the  practice  of 
the  gi'eat  majority  was  to  abridge  some  of  their  daily 
comforts  only,  without  subjecting  themselves  to  the 
pain  and  inconvenience  of  total  abstinence.  Some 
refrained  only  from  the  use  of  flesh  and  wine  ;  some 
contented  themselves  with  a  light  diet  of  vegetables 
or  fruit.  The  Christians  in  colder  latitudes  often 
limited  their  want  of  food  to  a  certain  number  of 
hours,  while  those  in  warmer  climates  continued 
tlieir  fasting  to  the  close  of  the  day.  But  whether 
the  duration  of  their  fasts  was  longer  or  shorter,  and 
whether  they  maintained  an  entire  or  merely  a  par- 
tial abstinence  from  food,  they  considered  it  a  sacred 
duty  inflexibly  to  adhere  to  the  time  and  the  manner 
they  had  resolved  on  at  the  commencement.  Thus, 
for  example,  Fructuosus,  au  eminent  servant  of  Christ 
in  Spain,  being,  along  with  two  deacons  of  his  church, 
apprehended  on  a  Sabbath,  because  they  refused  to 
sacrifice  to  the  gods,  lay  in  prison  for  several  days 
before  they  were  brought  to  trial  ;  and  on  the  fourth 
day,  he,  together  with  his  companions  in  distress, 
agreed  to  fast.  Early  in  the  morning,  after  they  had 
resolved  on  this  religious  exercise,  they  were  sum- 
moned to  the  presence  of  the  magistrate,  and  as  no- 
thing would  shake  tlieir  determination  not  to  sacri 
lice,  tlicv  wore  forthwitli  condenined  to  be  burnt 
alive.  While  the  martyrs  were  on  their  way  to  the 
anqihitheatre,  the  multitude  were  loud  and  univensal 
in  their  expressions  of  sympathy,  especially  with 
Fructuosus,  whose  conciliatory  manners  and  bene 
volcnt  character  had  won  him   golden  opinion'^,  not 


only  with  the  Christian,  but  even  the  I'agan  in- 
habitants of  Tarracona,  of  which  he  was  bishop;  and 
while  some  of  the  crowd  kindly  oli'ercd  him  to  drink 
from  a  cup  of  wine,  mixed  with  spices,  he  declined, 
saying,  '  my  fast  is  not  yet  ended,'— for  it  still  want'.'d 
two  hours  of  the  entire  day." 

Our  blessed  Lord,  while  he  declares  his  disappro- 
bation of  the  ostentatious  fasts  of  the  Pharisees, 
neither  forbids  nor  even  discountenances  occasional 
fasts,  if  observed  in  a  right  spirit;  on  the  contrary, 
in  Mattli.  ix.  15.  and  xvii.  2L,  he  indicates  very 
pl.ainly  that  there  are  peculiar  occasions  on  which 
fasting  is  suitable,  and  may  be  profitable  to  the  true 
Christian.  Accordingly,  the  Saviour  himself  fasted 
on  a  solemn  occasion.  Thus  it  is  said,  ]\Iatth.  iv.  2, 
that  "  lie  fasted  forty  days  and  forty  uiglits  "  before 
being  tempted  by  the  devil.  The  apostles  joined 
fasting  with  prayer,  as  we  are  told  Acts  xiii.  2,  3, 
"  .\s  tlioy  ministered  to  the  Lord,  and  fasted,  the 
Holy  Ghost  said.  Separate  me  Darnabas  and  Saul 
lor  the  work  whercunto  I  have  called  them.  And 
when  they  had  fasted  and  prayed,  and  laid  their 
hands  on  them,  they  sent  them  away  ;"  xiv.  23, 
'"And  when  tliey  bad  ordained  them  elders  in  every 
church,  and  had  prayed  with  fasting,  they  commended 
them  to  the  Lord,  on  whom  they  believed." 

In  the  age  immediately  succeeding  that  of  the 
apostles,  little  importance  appears  to  liaNC  been  at- 
tached to  fasting.  Thus  in  the  Shejiherd  of  Hernias 
these  words  occur  in  reference  to  this  religious  exer- 
ci.se  :  "Nothing  is  done,  nothing  is  gained  for  virtue 
by  bodily  abstinence  ;  rather  so  fast  that  you  do  no 
wrong,  and  harbour  no  evil  passion  in  your  heart." 
From  Irenaius  we,  learn  that,  in  the  second  century, 
the  practice  had  been  introduced  of  fasting  before 
Easter  ;  and  Clement  of  .\lexandria  speaks  of  weekly 
fasts.  Epiphanins  thus  notices  the  custom  of  the 
church  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  :  "  In  the 
whole  Christian  church  the  following  fast  days, 
throughout  the  year,  are  regidarh'  observed.  On 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays  we  fast  until  the  ninth 
hour,  (/.  e.,  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;)  except 
iluring  the  interval  of  fifty  days  between  Easter  and 
Whitsuntide,  in  which  it  is  usual  neither  to  kneel 
nor  fast  at  all.  Besides  this,  there  is  no  fasting  on 
the  Epiphany  or  Nativity,  if  those  days  should  fall 
on  a  Wednesday  or  Friday.  But  those  persons  who 
especially  devote  themselves  to  religious  exercises 
(the  monks)  fast  also  at  other  times  when  they  please, 
except  on  Sundays  and  during  the  fifty  days  between 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide.  It  is  also  the  practice  of 
the  church  to  observe  the  forty  days'  fast  before  the 
sacred  week.  But  on  Sundays  there  is  no  fasting 
even  during  the  last-mentioned  period." 

Hitherto  fasting  had  been  a  strii-tly  volimtaiy  ex- 
ercise in  the  Christian  church,  and  the  practice  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  enjoined  by  ecclesiastical 
authority  before  the  sixth  century.  The  council  .>f 
Orleans,  however,  A.  D.  .541,  decreed  that  any  one 
who  should  neglect   to  obsirve  the   stated  times   -ji 
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fasting,  should  be  treated  as  an  offender  against  tlie 
laws  of  the  cliuroh.  In  tlie  seventli  century,  again, 
the  eiglith  council  of  Toledo  condemns  any  who 
should  eat  flesh  daring  the  fast  before  Easter  ;  and 
iu  the  following  century  the  neglect  of  fasting  at  the 
stated  seasons  began  to  be  piinislied  with  excommu- 
nication. The  diet  on  fast  days  was  restricted  to 
bread,  salt,  and  water.  At  a  later  period  this  severe 
restriction  was  to  some  extent  relaxed,  and  permis- 
sion was  given  to  use  all  kinds  of  food,  except  llesh, 
eggs,  cheese,  and  wine;  and  still  later  the  prohibi- 
tion was  limited  exclusively  to  flesh. 

In  the  Roman  Catliolic  church  a  distrnction  is 
made  between  festing  and  .abstinence,  different  d.iys 
being  appointed  for  eacli  of  these  exercises.  On 
days  of  fasting  one  meal  only  is  allowed  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  but  on  d.ays  of  abstinence,  pro- 
vided they  abslain  from  flesli  .and  make  but  a  mo- 
derate nie.al,  a  cold  collation  is  allowed  in  tlie  even- 
ing. Romanists  are  required  to  fast  on  every  day 
tlirougliout  Lent,  except  on  the  Sundays,  on  Kmber- 
days,  on  the  vigils  of  the  moi'e  solemn  feasts,  and  on 
all  Fridays  except  those  which  occur  within  the 
twelve  days  of  Cliristmas,  iind  between  Easter  and 
the  Ascension.  Abstinence,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
enjoined  on  all  Sundays  during  Lent;  St.  Mark's 
Day,  if  it  does  not  fall  in  Easter-week ;  the  three 
Rogation-days,  all  Saturdays  throughout  tlie  year, 
and  the  Fridays  already  mentioned  as  excepted,  un- 
less either  ha|ipens  to  be  Christmas-day. 

Tlie  fasts  of  tlie  Greek  cluirch  are  very  numerous, 
and  kept  with  remarkable  strictness.  There  are  in 
all  226  d.ays  of  fasting  tliroughnut  the  year,  includ- 
ing the  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  of  each  week, 
which  are  regular  fast-d.iys.  Tlie  fTi-eeks  regard 
Saturday  as  a  foast-day  like  the  Sabbath,  thus  differ- 
ing entirely  from  the  Romish  church,  which  observes 
it  as  a  day  of  abstinence.  In  the  Eastern  church 
Lent  is  kept  with  peculiar  strictness;  the  first  seven 
days  the  people  abstain  from  flesh  only,  and  after 
this  is  ended,  they  are  forbidden  to  eat  not  flesh  only, 
but  also  lish,  cheese,  butter,  oil,  milk,. and  eggs,  ex- 
cept on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  which  are  not  fasts 
but  feasts.  The  Copts  and  Nestorians  keep  with 
very  peculiar  strictness  the  three  days'  fast  "of  the 
Niuevites,"  which  precedes  Lent,  some  having  even 
abstained  from  either  food  or  water  during  the 
whole  seventy-two  hours.  So  scrupulous  are  tlie 
Greeks  in  observing  their  fasts,  that  not  even  the 
patriarch  himself  can  give  permission  to  any  one 
to  eat  flcsb  if  it  be  forbidden  by  the  cliurch.  Be- 
sides tlie  A\'ednesdays  and  Fridays  throughout  the 
year,  they  have  four  principal  fasts ; — forty  days 
before  Christmas ;  forty  days  before  E.aster ;  tlie 
Lent  of  St.  Peter,  which  commences  at  Whitsuntide, 
and  ends  on  the  feast  of  St.  Peter ;  and  tlie  Lent  of 
the  Virgin,  whicii  begins  on  the  1st  and  ends  on  the 
1,5th  August,  which  is  the  day  of  the  Assumption. 
The  fasts  of  the  Armenian  church,  which  are  more 
numerous   than  those  of  tlie  Greeks,  are  kept  with 
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greater  rigidity  than  any  other  church  in  the  world. 
In  many  of  the  Relbrmed  churches  on  tlie  Continent 
Lent  is  the  only  fast  whicli  is  observed,  but  in  Pres- 
bvterian  churches,  more  especially  those  of  Britain 
and  America,  all  fasts  and  festivals,  which  are  not 
enjoined  in  the  Word  of  God,  are  discarded  as  sa- 
vouring of  will-worship. 

The  fast  days  observed  in  the  Cluirch  of  England 
are  the  forty  days  of  Lent,  including  Ash-Wednes- 
day and  Good  Friday  ;  the  Ember-days,  the  three 
Rogation-days,  and  all  the  Fridays  in  the  year,  ex- 
cept Christmas-day,  if  it  fall  upon  a  Friday ;  and 
the  vigils  of  certain  festivals. 

Fasting  is  a  religious  observance  also  among  the 
Mohammedans,  who  have  a  great  fast,  which  is  kept 
in  the  month  Ramazan,  in  commemoration  of  the 
Koran  having  been  communicated  to  Mohammed 
from  heaven.  In  the  course  of  this  fast  they  must 
abstain  from  food  e\'ery  day  from  da)break  to  smi- 
set.  According  to  the  Moslem  creed,  the  requisites 
for  a  lawful  fast  are  three  :  1.  The  person  must  pro- 
fess Islamism ;  2.  he  must  hiive  attained  the  age  of 
puberty,  which  is  fourteen  in  men,  and  twelve  in 
women  ;  and  3.  he  must  be  of  a  sound  mind.  The 
Mohammedans  enumerate  five  conditions  which  must 
be  observed  in  fasting,  and  ten  defects  which  render 
it  utterly  useless.  Besides  the  fast  during  Ramazan, 
there  are  some  other  days  on  which  the  more  devout 
Moslems  observe  a  voluntary  fast. 

Among  the  Hindus  fasting  is  accounted  an  impor- 
tant religious  duty.  The  Institutes  of  Maiiu  enjoin 
the  Brahman  student  to  beware  of  eating  anything 
between  morning  and  evening.  On  the  same  autho- 
rity, we  learn,  that  "he  who  makes  the  flesh  of  an 
animal  his  food,  is  a  princip.al  in  its  slaughter;  not  a 
mortal  exists  more  sinful  than  he  who,  without  an 
oblation  to  the  in.anes  or  gods,  desires  to  enlarge  his 
own  flesh  with  the  flesh  of  another  creature :  the 
man  who  performs  .annually  for  a  hundred  years  an 
.aswamedha  or  sacrifice  of  a  horse,  and  the  man  who 
abstains  from  flesh  meat,  enjoy  for  their  virtue  an 
equal  reward." 

Tlie  Hindu  Br.ahmans  have  their  days  of  fasting, 
which  they  observe  with  the  utmost  strictness.  The 
eleventh  day  after  new  moon,  and  the  eleventh  day 
after  full  moon,  are  observed  a»  seasons  of  fasting, 
during  which  they  give'tliemsel'-'ss  to  reading,  medi- 
tation, and  prayer,  carefully  abstaining  from  food 
both  day  and  night.  The  worshippers  of  Shiva  ob- 
serve a  fast  every  Monday  in  No\eniber,  wlien  they 
eat  no  food  all  day. 

Even  among  the  ancient  heathens  fasting  was 
practised  on  particular  occasions.  Both  Pythagoras 
and  Empedocles  prohibited  all  their  followers  from 
eating  animal  food.  Jupiter  had  his  stated  fasts  at 
Rome.  Various  kings  and  emjierors  also,  for  exam- 
ple Numa,  Julius  Caesar,  Augustus,  Vespasian,  and 
even  Julian  the  Apostate,  set  apart  special  days  for 
the  observance  of  the  sacred  duty  of  fasting.  A 
general  fast  was  proi'laimcd  in  honour  of  Ceres,  which 
3  u 
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FAST  OF  THE  HOLY  APOSTLES— FATALISTS. 


was  lield  every  rtftli  year.     In  the  Eleusinian  mys- 
teries rii^'iil  fusts  preceded  tlic  solemnities. 

FAST  OF  THE  HOLY  Al'OSTLES,  a  fast 
observed  bv  tlie  Greek  chureh  in  imitation  of  tlie 
apostles,  who  they  suppose  prepared  themselves  by 
fasting  and  prayer  for  going  forth  to  proclaim  the 
gospel  of  Christ.  This  last  commences  the  week 
after  Whitsuntide,  and  continues  till  the  festival  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

FASTS  OF  THE  CONGREGATION,  seasons 
of  fasting  appointed  by  the  Jews  in  ancient  times, 
in  consequence  of  any  great  calamity,  such  as  a 
siege,  pestilence,  or  famine.  Tliey  were  observed 
upon  the  second  and  fiftli  days  of  the  week,  the  fast 
commencing  an  Iiour  before  sunset,  and  continuing 
till  midnight  of  the  following  day.  On  these  occa- 
sions they  wore  sackcloth  next  their  skin,  their 
clothes  -were  rent,  and  they  put  on  no  shoes;  they 
sprinkled  ashes  upon  their  heads,  and  neither  washed 
their  hands  nor  anointed  their  bodies  with  oil.  Tliey 
flocked  to  the  synagogues  in  crowds,  and  offered  up 
long  prayers.  Their  countenances  were  grave  and 
dejected,  with  all  the  outward  signs  of  mourning  and 
deep  sorrow. 

FAST-SYNODS,  a  name  given  to  Christian  sy- 
nods in  ancient  times,  which  met  on  fast-weeks. 

FAT.  The  Hebrews  were  forbidden  to  eat  the 
fat  of  beasts  offered  in  sacritice ;  but  they  were  al- 
lowed to  eat  all  the  rest  of  the  fat.  The  two  kinds 
of  fat  are  distingtiished  by  Kabbi  Bechai ;  "  one  as 
being  separate  from  the  ilesh,  and  not  covered  by  it 
as  by  a  rind ;  the  other  as  not  separate  from  the 
flesh,  but  intermingled  with  it.  The  separate  fat  is 
cold  and  moist,  and  has  something  thick  and  gross 
which  is  ill  digested  in  the  .stomach;  but  the  fat 
which  is  united  with  the  flesh  is  warm  and  moist." 
The  latter  every  one  was  at  liberty  to  eat ;  but  any 
person  who  should  cat  the  former  was  to  be  cut  off 
from  among  the  people.  Joseplius  says,  that  Moses 
forbids  only  the  fat  of  oxen,  goats,  and  sheep.  This 
coincides  with  the  command  given  in  Lev.  vii.  23, 
"Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  saying.  Ye  shall 
eat  no  manner  of  fat,  of  ox,  or  of  sheep,  or  of  goat." 
The  same  view  is  taken  by  the  modern  Jews,  who 
believe  that  the  iat  of  the  clean  animals  is  allowed  to 
be  eaten,  even  that  of  beasts  which  have  died  of 
themselves.  Jlichaelis  tries  to  account  for  the  pro- 
hibition of  fat,  by  alleging  that  the  design  might  be 
to  encourage  the  use  ot  olive  oil  instead  of  animal 
fat,  and  thus  to  promote  agriculture  among  the  He- 
brews. It  is  far  more  probable,  liowever,  that  the 
cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  injurious  effects  of  animal 
fat,  as  an  article  of  diet  in  warm  climates,  where  it 
is  often  found  to  give  rise  to  cutaneous  diseases. 

FAT.\L1STS.  those  who  believe  in  stern  immu- 
table fate  or  destiny.  This  doctrine  is  to  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  that  of  predestination,  of 
which,  indeed,  it  is  a  complete  i)ervcrsion.  The 
foreordination  of  God  is  the  eternal  pur]iose  of  an 
all-wise,  all-merciful  Being,  but  the  eternal  decrees 


of  fatalism  are  blind,  iniintelligent  acts,  which  place 
evil  and  good  on  the  same  footing,  and  attribute  the 
very  sins  of  man  to  the  eternal  purpose  of  his  Crea- 
tor.    Fatalism  was  the  favourite  tenet  of  Moham- 
med, which  he  urged  with  the  utmost  earnestness 
upon  his  discijiles,  and  clearly  tauglit  them  in  the 
Koran.     The  effect  wliich  this  doctrine  has  over  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  Moslem   is  thus  dehue- 
ated  by  an   intelligent  writer :  "  1  can  but  remark 
how  strikingly  influential,  on  national  character,  the 
fatalism  of  the  Koran  has  ever  been.    '  Allah  is  great 
— Allah  is  good — Allah  has  unalterably  fixed  every 
event  and  circumstance  in  which  his  creatures  are 
concerned.     From  his  predetermination  tliere  is  no 
appeal — against  it  there  is  no  help.     The  chain  of 
fate  binds  the  universe.'     Such  is  the  fatalism  of 
the  Koran ;  and  it  presents  a  melancholy  picture  of 
a  right  princijde  wrought  out  in  error.     It  is  an  un- 
revealed  predestination.     It  is  the  'natural  man's' 
view  of  the  sovereignty  of  God :  a  view  which  re- 
solves itself  into  the  notion  of  a  mere  despotism. 
But  however  erroneous — however  opposed  to  that 
revelation  of  Himself  as  the  mural  governor  of  the 
universe,   which   God  lias  been  pleased   to  bestow 
upon  man,  yet  it  does  actually  and  etfectually  inliu- 
ence  the  followers  of  tlie  false  jirophet ;   and   the 
charge  which  they  bring  against  the  professors  of  the 
true  faith  is,  that  their  avowed  principles  have  but 
little  bearing   u]ion   their  outward  coiuluct.     '  You 
profess  allegiance,'  they  say,  '  to  God  as  your  sover- 
eign ;  but  you  seek  to  resist  Him  by  your  will.    \\'e 
recognise  his  will  as  manifested  in  his  acts,  and  sub- 
mit.'    Hence,  the  Turks  never  commit  suicide  under 
distressing  atfliction  or  reverses  of  fortune;  such  a 
thing  is  never  beard  of.     They  never  mourn  for  the 
dead ;  they  do  not  even  murmur  under  the  heaviest 
burthens   of  existence.     '  Allah  is  great — Allah  is 
good,'  say  they.     An  intelligent  gentleman,  Mr.  La 
Fontaine,  long  resident  in  Constantinople,  and  fami 
liarized  with  everything  Turkish,  once  mentioned  to 
me  a  remarkable  instance  of  this.     A  Pasha,  with 
whom  he  had_  long  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy,  was 
possessed  of  an  immense — a  princely  revenue,  and 
was,  moreover,  the  favourite  of  the  Sultan.     Under 
one  of  those  sudden  reverses  of  fortune  so  coramoidy 
connected   with   Turkish   despotism — the  result  of 
caprice  or  irjtrigue — the  Pasha  was  disgraced,  aiul 
despoiled  of  every  piastre.     He  was  no  longer  the 
favourite  of  the  Sultan — the  world  was  n<i  longer  his 
friend.     A  few  days  after  his  misfortune,  instead  of 
flinging  himself  into  the  Bosphorus,  or  blowing  out 
his  brains  with  a  pistol, — as  many  a  nominjd  Chris- 
tian, under  similar  circumstances,  would  have  done, 
■ — he  was  seen,  with  an  unperturbed  countenance, 
selling  a  few  lemons  at  the  corners  of  the  bazaars  of 
Constantinople.     Mr.  La  Fontaine  saw  him  so  em- 
ployed, and  actually   purchased   some  of  his  little 
stock.     He  inijuired  whether  he  did  not  keenly  feel 
this  sad  reverse  of  fortime.     '  Not  at  all.'  said  he. 
'Allali   is  great — Allah   is  good.     He  j.avc  me  all 
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that  I  once  possessed — he  has  taken  it  agahi ;  ajid 
he  had  a  perfect  and  indisputable  riglit  to  do  so.  I 
am  well  content.'  Mr.  La  Fontaine  assured  me  that 
this  was  no  singular  instance  of  the  powerful  activity 
of  the  principles  in  which  the  Turkish  mind  is  disci- 
plined." 

Under  the  influence  of  a  blind  fatalism,  the  fol- 
lower of  Mohammed  rushes  into  the  thickest  of  the 
fight,  but  it  robs  him  of  every  motive  to  individual 
or  social  improvement. 

FATES,  three  sister  goddesses  among  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans,  who  were  supposed  to 
preside  over  and  to  regulate  the  whole  destiny  of 
man.  They  were  called  by  tlie  Greeks,  Mnii-cc,  and 
by  the  Latins,  Parcce.  They  are  generally  described 
as  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Themis.  Among 
the  Greeks  their  names  were  Clolho,  iuc/«aw,  and 
Atropos ;  among  the  Latins,  Nona,  Dccima,  and 
MortO:  The  Fates  are  sometimes  represented  as  old 
wo?nen,  one  holding  a  distaff,  another  a  w  heel,  and  a 
third  a  pair  of  scissors,  thus  indicating  their  office  as 
spinning  or  weaving  the  thread  of  human  life,  and  in 
due  time  snapping  it  asunder.  They  were  believed 
to  be  inexorable  to  the  prayers  and  tears  of  mortals, 
and  their  decrees  to  be  immutable.  Plato  considered 
the  Fates  as  denoting  time  past,  present,  and  to 
come.  A  similar  explanation  was  given  of  the  Des- 
tinies (which  see)  of  the  ancient  S&indinavians. 

FATHER  (The).     See  God.  Tiu.NFrY. 

FATHER  OF  THE  HOUSE  of  JUDGMENT, 
a  name  given  by  the  Rabbins  to  the  Sagan  (wliich 
see),  or  second  priest  of  the  Jews. 

FATHERS,  a  term  frequently  used  to  denote  the 
early  wi-iters  of  the  Christian  church.  Those  near- 
est the  age  of  the  apostles  are  called  Apostolic 
F.iTHERS  (which  see).  Sometimes  the  Fathers  are 
divided  accorfing  to  tlie  language  in  which  they 
wrote,  some  being  called  Greek,  and  others  Latin 
Fathers.  Another  division  is  occasionally  followed 
according  to  the  date  at  which  they  flourished,  those 
who  lived  before  the  council  of  Kice,  A.  D.  325,  being 
termed  Ante-Nicene,  and  those  who  lived  after  that 
council  being  termed  Post-Nicene  Fathers.  No 
writers  posterior  to  the  twell"th  century  receive  the 
name  of  Fathers. 

Great  dilference  of  opinion  has  for  centuries  exist- 
ed, particularly  between  Romanists  and  Protestants, 
as  to  the  importance  and  value  of  the  writings  of  the 
Christian  Fathers.  That  they  contain  much  that  is 
interesting  and  instructive  is  undoubted,  pai-ticnlarly 
as  throwing  light  upon  the  state  of  sentiment  and 
feeling  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity ;  but  that 
they  possess  the  slightest  authority  in  fixing  either 
the  doctrine  or  practice  of  the  church,  alJ  Protes- 
tants, with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  Tractarians 
of  England,  confidently  deny.  The  Romi.■^h  church, 
however,  assigns  to  tlie  Fathers  a  prominent  place  in 
their  complicated  rule  of  faith.  Thus  in  the  Creed 
of  Pope  Pius  IV.,  the  Romanist  is  bound  to  declare, 
"  Neither  will  I  ever  take  and  interpret  them  (the 


Scriptures)  otherwise  than  according  to  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  Fathers."  The  writings  of  the 
Fathers  are  thus  made  to  occupy  a  conspicuous  place 
in  that  body  of  tradition,  which  Rome  places  on  an 
equal  fooling  in  pouit  of  authority  with  lioly  Scrij)- 
ture  itself.  But  it  unfortunately  hajipens,  that  a 
great  diversity  of  opinion  exists  among  the  Fathers 
as  to  almost  every  point  of  Christian  doctrine,  and 
on  those  to[5ics  which  are  involved  in  the  Romish 
system,  unanimity  of  sentiment  dipes  not  exist  among 
the  Fathers,  but  the  utmost  variety  and  even  opposi- 
tion of  views  is  everywhere  apparent  throughout 
their  writings.  The  truth  of  this  remark  is  very 
strikingly  shown  in  Isaac  Taylor's  'Ancient  Chris- 
tianity.' 

FATHERS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE, 
an  order  of  monks  collected  in  France  by  Ca'sar  de 
Bus  in  the  sixteenth  century,  wluch  employed  itself 
in  instructing  the  ignorant,  and  especially  the  young. 
It  was  enrolled  among  the  legitimate  fraternities  by 
Clement  VIII.  a.d.  1597.  Another  order  bean'ng 
the  same  name,  and  having  the  same  objects  in 
view,  was  formed  in  Italy  about  the  same  time  by 
.Marcus  Cusanus,  a  knight  of  Milan,  and  was  ap- 
proved by  the  authority  of  Pius  V.  and  Gregory 
XIJI. 

FATHERS  OF  THE  ORATORY,  an  order  of 
monks  founded  in  Italy  by  Philip  Neri,  and  publicly 
approved  by  Gregory  XIII.  a.d.  1577.  They  de- 
rived their  name  from  the  chapel  or  oratory  which 
Neri  built  for  himself  at  Florence,  and  occupied  for 
many  years.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  three  most 
distinguislied  of  the  Romish  writers  on  Church  His- 
tory belonged  to  this  order,  Baronius,  Raynald,  and 
Laderchi.  The  first  named  writer  was  an  early  jiupil 
of  Neri,  and  succeeded  him  as  head  of  the  order. 
The  exercises  of  the  Oratory  were  these  : — When  the 
associates  were  assembled,  a  short  time  was  dedi- 
cated to  silent  prayer ;  after  which  Neri  addressed 
the  company.  Next,  a  portion  of  some  religious 
book  was  read,  on  which  Neri  made  some  remarks. 
After  an  hour  occupied  in  these  exercises,  three  of 
the  associates  successively  mounted  a  little  rostrum, 
and  gave  each  a  discourse  about  half-an-hour  long, 
or  some  point  of  theology,  or  on  church  hi.^tory,  or 
practical  religion.  The  meeting  then  closed  for  the 
day. 

FATHERS  OF  the  ORATORY  of  the  HOLY 
JE.SUS,  a  French  society  of  monks  instituted  in 
1G1.3  by  Peter  de  Berulle,  a  man  of  ability,  who  was 
afterwards  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  cjirdinal.  This 
institution  was  intended  to  oppose  the  Jesuits,  and. 
along  with  the  .Jansenist  authors  of  the  Port-Royal, 
produced  several  valuable  works  on  science,  litera- 
tm'c,  and  religion.  The  fomider  of  the  order,  Berulle, 
was  held  iji  such  estimation  by  the  Queen  of  France, 
that  Cardinal  Richelieu  is  thought  to  have  borne  him 
a  gi-udge  on  account  of  it.  Hence  his  death  in  1629 
which  was  sudden,  has  sometimes  been  attributed  to 
poison.     They  received  the  name  of  Fathers  of  the 
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Oratory,  because  they  liad  no  cliiirclies  in  wliicli  tlie 
sacraments  were  administered,  but  only  chapels  or 
oratories  in  which  they  read  pniyers  and  preaclied. 
Like  the  Italian  order  of  the  same  name  (see  pre- 
ceding article),  they  devoted  themselves  to  learning, 
not  however  limited  to  the  hi:rtory  of  the  church,  but 
extending  to  all  branches  of  literature,  both  theolo- 
gical and  secular. 

FATHERS  OF  SOilASQUO,  a  name  given  to 
the  Clerks  (Rhgular)  of  St.  Majoli  (which  see), 
from  the  tomi  Somasquo,  where  their  tirst  general 
resided. 

FATIHAT  (.-Vrab.  preface  or  introduction),  the 
title  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  Koran,  whicli  consists 
only  of  the  following  short  prayer,  "  Prai.se  be  to 
God,  the  Lord  of  all  creatures,  the  most  merciful, 
the  King  of  the  day  of  judgment.  Thee  do  we  wor- 
ship, and  of  thee  do  we  beg  assistance.  Direct  us 
in  the  right  way,  in  the  way  of  those  to  whom  thou 
hast  been  gi-acious ;  not  of  those  against  whom  thou 
art  incensed,  nor  of  those  who  go  astray."  This 
chapter  is  held  by  the  Mohammedans  in  great  vener- 
ation, and  they  are  accustomed  to  repeat  it  fre- 
quently in  their  private  devotions. 

FATI-\[.\H,  the  daughter  of  Jlohammed,  born  at 
Mecca  live  years  before  her  father  assumed  to  him- 
self the  office  of  a  reformer  of  religion.  She  married 
AH,  the  cousin  of  the  prophet,  who  had  probably 
the  best  claim  to  succeed  him,  and  besides,  a  large 
body  of  Mussulmans  believe  that  Mohammed  on  his 
deathbed  had  made  an  express  declaration  in  his  fa- 
vour. The  claims  of  Ali,  Iiowever,  chiefly  through 
the  influence  of  the  prophet's  widow  Ayesha,  were 
set  aside  in  fiivour  of  Abubeker,  wlio  was  succeeded 
first  by  Omar,  and  then  by  Othman,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  murder  of  Othman  that  xVli  succeeded  to 
the  Caliiihate,  and  from  his  wife  was  named  the  Fati- 
mite  dynasty  of  ImSm.':,  or  that  line  of  princes  which 
claimed  to  be  directly  descended  from  Ali  andFatimah. 
Of  these  Imams  there  were  twelve,  of  whom  Ali 
himself  is  counted  the  first,  and  Mehdi  the  last.  The 
Scliiites,  including  the  Mohammedans  of  Persia, 
hold  both  Ali  and  Fatimah,  as  well  as  the  twelve 
Imams,  in  the  utmost  veneration,  while  they  regard 
Abubeker,  Omar,  and  Olhman,  as  usm-pers  of  the 
Caliphate.  Fatimuli  they  venerate  as  a  saint,  and 
tluis  the  system  of  the  Schiites  affords  the  only  in- 
stance which  occurs  in  I.slamism  of  giving  religious 
honour  to  a  woman. 

FAUN.A.,  a  female  deity  among  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, to  whom  women  offered  sacrifice  in  private, 
calling  her  tlie  good  goddess.  She  was  said  to  be 
the  wife  or  sister  of  Kaunus  (which  see),  and,  like 
him,  to  liave  the  power  of  revealing  the  future.  Some 
suppose  her  to  have  been  identical  with  the  Greek 
Ai'iiKOuiTE  (which  see),  others  with  Cyhele. 

FAUNALIA,  festivals  which  were  observed  by 
the  ancient  Romans  in  honour  of  F.\UNUS  (which 
see),  as  the  god  of  fields  and  shepherds.  They  were 
kept  by  the  country  peasants  with  mirth  and  dancing. 


Two  of  these  festivals  are  referred  to  by  Ovid,  the 
one  as  occurring  in  February,  and  the  other  in  March. 
A  lively  description  is  given  by  Horace,  of  a  third 
festival  which  was  lield  on  tlie  Nones  of  December, 
wlien  lambs  and  kids  were  oflered  in  saa'ilice  to 
Faunus. 

FAUXI,  rui-al  deities  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
represented  as  monsters  with  bodies  like  goats, 
sharp-pointed  ears,  and  horns  on  their  heads.  They 
inhabited  the  woods  along  with  the  nymphs  and 
satyrs. 

FAUNUS,  a  deity  worshipped  by  the  ancient 
Romans  as  the  god  of  agriculture  and  cattle.  He 
was  also  beheved  to  give  prophetic  announcements 
of  the  future.  The  oiaeles  wliieli  he  and  his  wife 
Fainia  ga\e  forth  were  uttered,  one  near  Tibur,  and 
the  other  on  the  Aventine  hill  near  Rome.  AVhen 
any  one  wished  to  consult  the  oracle,  the  ceremony 
commei:ced  \.ith  the  sacrifice  of  a  sheep  or  other 
animal,  when  the  skin  of  the  victim  having  been 
stripped  off,  was  spread  out  as  a  couch,  on  which 
the  individual  lay  down  to  sleep,  and  the  response 
of  the  oracle  was  given  in  a  dream,  or  by  a  superna- 
tural voice.  This  god  is  often  described  as  dwelling 
in  woods,  and  sporting  with  nymphs  and  satyrs ; 
sometimes  even  various  Fauns  are  mentioned.  In 
course  of  time  tliis  deity  came  to  be  identified  with 
tlie  Arcadian  Pan. 

FAUSTITAS.     See  Felicitas. 

FAVOR,  a  fabulous  deity  nf  tlie  ancient  Romjins, 
called  sometimes  the  daugliler  of  i'V/fuiiu,  and  re- 
presented with  wings,  and  blind. 

FEAR.     See  Payor. 

FEASTS.     See  Festivals. 

FEATHERS  TAVERN  ASSOCIATION,  a  so- 
ciety of  clergymen,  gentlemen,  and  a  few  of  the  no- 
bility, formed  in  London  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century.  Tliey  met  at  the  Feathers  Tavern,  and 
hence  their  name.  Nearly  three  hundred  clergy- 
men belonging  to  the  Chun  h  of  England  were  mem- 
bers of  this  association.  Their  object  was  the  refor- 
mation of  the  Liturgy,  and  accordingly  they  signed 
a  petition  requesting  the  excision  of  the  danmatory 
clauses  in  the  Athanasian  creed,  and  the  relief  of 
their  consciences  in  tlie  matter  of  subsci-iption.  A 
keen  controver.sy  arose  on  the  subject,  and  the  Fea- 
thers 7'ur'tV'«  ..-l.-wr^/Z/oK  was  in  a  sliort  time  put  do\vn 
by  the  force  of  public  opinion. 

FE15U1S,  the  goddess  among  the  ancient  Romans 
who  was  belie\ed  fo  preserve  her  votaries  from  t'e\ er. 
No  fewer  than  three  sanctuaries  were  dedicalc^d  to 
her  worship,  where  anmlets  were  consecrated  whieh 
had  lieen  worn  during  fever. 

Fl'^IjRUUS,  an  ancient  Roman  deity  to  whom  the 
month  of  February  was  consecrated.  'I'he  name  of 
this  god  is  derived  from  an  old  Latin  \\on\  febriuire, 
to  purify,  and  in  connection  with  puiiticatioiis  he  was 
also  regarded  as  a  god  of  the  lower  world,  and  some- 
times identified  with  Pluto.  It  was  a  peculiarity  ol 
the  worshij)  q(  Februns,  that  on  otfering  sacrifices  to 
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him,  the.  people  threw  the  ashes  backwards  over 
their  lieails  into  the  water. 

FECIALES.     See  Fetiales. 

FEEJEE  ISLANDS  (Rixigionofthe).  These 
islands  form  a  group  of  what  are  usually  known  by 
tlie  name  of  the  South  Sea  Lslands,  being  situated 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  south  of  the  equator.  They 
were  originally  discovered  by  Tasman  in  164.'3.  The 
Feejee  group  comprises  150  islands,  about  100  of 
which  are  inhabited  by  a  population  estimated  to 
amount  in  all  to  .^00,000.  The  people  are  divided 
into  a  number  of  tribes,  which  are  quite  independent 
of,  and  even  bitterly  opposed  to,  one  another.  They 
are  a  fierce  and  warlike  people,  addicted  in  their  sa- 
vage state  to  Canniballsm  (which  see),  and  valuing 
the  life  of  a  human  being  at  no  higher  price  than  a 
whale's  tooth.  Several  instances  are  on  record  of 
crews  of  vessels  which  happened  to  visit  the  islands 
having  been  murdered,  and  their  bodies  eaten  by  the 
natives.  The  heathen  deities  of  this  group  of  the 
Polynesian  islands  are  very  numerous.  The  natives 
believe  in  a  Creator,  but  trace  their  own  origin  to 
different  gods,  the  greater  number  ascribing  it  to  a 
deity  called  Ove.  A  certain  female  deity  is  said  to 
have  created  the  Rewa  people;  and  yet  if  a  child  is 
born  in  a  deformed  state,  it  is  attributed  to  an  over- 
sight of  Ov^.  Another  god  called  Ndengei  is  wor- 
.shipped  in  the  form  of  a  large  serpent,  to  whom  the 
Feejeans  believe  that  tlie  .spirit  goes  innnediately 
after  death  for  purification  or  to  receive  sentence. 
It  is  not  permitted,  however,  to  all  spirits  to  reach 
the  judgment-seat  of  Ndengei ;  for  upon  the  road  it 
is  supposed  that  an  enormous  giant,  armed  with  a 
large  axe.  staniis  constantly  on  the  watch,  and  ready 
to  wound  all  w!io  attempt  to  pass  him.  No  wounded 
person  can  go  forward  to  Ndengei,  but  is  doomed 
to  wander  about  in  the  mountains.  An  escape  from 
the  blows  of  the  giant's  axe  is  ascribed  solely  to  good 
luck.  The  natives  in  their  heathen  condition  were 
addicted  to  many  revolting  customs,  such  as  putting 
their  parents  to  death  when  they  were  advanced  in 
years,  committing  suicide,  immolating  tlieir  wives  at 
the  funeral  of  their  husbands,  and  oti'ering  up  human 
sacrifices. 

The  first  Christian  mission  to  the  Feejee  islanders 
was  imdertaken  in  1835,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Cross  and 
Rev.  D.  Cargill,  two  Wesleyan  missionaries,  who 
proceeded  from  Vavau,  one  of  the  Friendly  Islands, 
to  Lakemba,  one  of  the  Feejee  gi-oup,  a  small  island 
about  twenty-two  miles  in  circumference,  and  con- 
taining not  more  than  a  thousand  inhabitants.  On 
approaching  the  shore,  the  natives  appeared  to  as- 
sume a  warlike  attitude,  but  the  missionaries  were 
permitted  to  land,  and  received  by  the  chiefs  in  a 
friendly  manner.  Having  settled  with  their  famihes 
on  the  island,  they  commenced  their  labours  among 
the  people,  and  in  a  short  time  a  number  of  the 
natives  made  an  open  profession  of  Christianity. 
The  chief,  who  had  at  first  shown  the  utmost  a|ipa- 
rent  friendliness  to  the  missionaries,  now  persecuted 


the  earliest  converts.  But  notwithstanding  the  oppo- 
sition thus  manifested,  the  truth  made  slow  but 
steady  progress,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
witli  the  aid  of  native  teachers  and  preacliers,  the 
missionaries  succeeded  in  introducing  the  gospel 
into  various  other  islands  of  the  Feejee  group  be- 
sides Lakemba.  These  good  men  toiled  with  untir- 
ing perseverance  in  their  Master's  cause,  and  not 
without  the  most  gratifying  success.  In  1845,  and 
in  the  following  year,  a  religious  movement  began 
in  Rewa.  and  speedily  extended  itself  to  others  of 
the  islands.  It  is  tluis  described  by  Mr.  Hunt,  tlie 
biographer  of  one  of  the  early  missionaries  :  "  Busi- 
ness, sleep,  and  food  were  almost  entirely  laid  aside. 
We  were  at  lengtli  obliged  almost  to  force  some  of 
the  new  converts  to  take  something  for  the  suste- 
nance of  the  body.  Some  of  the  cases  were  the  most 
remarkable  I  have  ever  heard  of ;  yet  only  such  as 
one  might  expect  the  conversion  of  such  dreadful  mur- 
derers and  cannibals  would  be.  If  such  men  mani- 
fested nothing  more  than  ordinary  feelings  when 
they  repent,  one  would  suspect  they  were  not  fully 
convinced  of  sin.  They  literally  roared  for  hours, 
through  the  disquietude  of  their  souls.  This  fre- 
quently terminated  in  fainting  from  exluiustion,  which 
was  the  only  respite  some  of  them  had  till  they  found 
peace.  They  no  sooner  recovered  their  conscious- 
ness than  they  prayed  themselves  first  into  an  agony, 
and  then  again  into  a  state  of  entire  insensibilitv. 
The  results  of  this  work  of  grace  have  been  most 
liappy.  The  preaching  of  the  word  has  been  at- 
tended with  more  power  than  before  the  revival. 
Many  who  were  careless  and  useless  have  become 
sincere  and  devoted  to  God.  The  experience  of 
most  has  been  much  improved,  and  many  have  be- 
come by  adoption  and  regeneration  the  sons  of  God." 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  eflects  of  this  revival 
■was  the  conversion  of  Varani,  a  chief  of  the  most 
cruel  and  blood-thirsty  character.  Through  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  the  faithful  preaching  of  the 
missionaries,  this  savage  warrior  became  an  eminent 
tropliy  of  Divine  grace,  and  until  he  was  recently 
murdered,  he  maintained  a  consistent  Christian  life, 
recommending  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  to  all  with- 
in the  siihere  of  his  influence.  The  work  of  conver- 
sion has  been  going  steadily  forward  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  although  the  Christians  have  sufTered 
much  from  their  heathen  fellow-islanders,  they  have 
adhered  with  the  most  laudable  steadfastness  to  their 
Christian  profession.  The  result  on  the  general  ha- 
bits of  the  peojile  has  been  of  the  most  pleasing 
description.  In  proof  of  this  we  may  cite  the  te.sti- 
mony  of  Jlr.  Young,  who  has  lately  returned  from  a 
visit  paid  to  these  islands  at  the  instance  of  the 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Society :  "After  visiting  La- 
kemba and  Rewa,  I  proceeded  to  Bau,  the  capital  of 
the  country,  and  doubtless  the  deepest  hell  upon 
earth.  Here  I  was  shown  six  hovels  in  which  18 
human  beings  had  recently  been  cooked,  in  order  to 
provide  a  feast  for  some  distinguislied  stranger,  ana 
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tlie  remains  of  that  lioirid  repast  were  i^tiU  to  be 
seen.  I  next  went  to  one  of  the  temples,  at  the 
door  of  wliicli  was  a  lar^e  stone,  against  which  tlie 
heads  of  the  victims  liad  been  dasjied,  previous  lo 
their  being  presented  in  the  temple,  and  that  stone 
still  bore  the  marks  of  blood.  I  saw — but  I  pause. 
There  are  scenes  of  wickedness  in  that  country  that 
cannot  be  told.  There  are  forms  of  eaunilj.ilisni  and 
developments  of  depravity  that  can  never  bo  made 
known.  Xo  traveller,  wliatever  may  be  his  charac- 
ter, conld  liave  the  hardihood  to  put  on  record  what 
he  witnessed  in  that  region  of  the  shadow  of  death. 
I  went  to  see  Thakembau,  the  king  of  Feejee.  He 
received  me  with  great  politeness,  and  got  up  and 
handed  me  a  chair ;  and  his  queen  knowing  I  wa.s 
from  England,  at  once  made  me  a  comfortable  cup 
of  tea — a  thing  hardly  expected  in  the  palace  of  a 
cannibal  king.  Before  I  left,  Iving  George  (of  Va- 
vau)  arrived  at  the  palace,  and  I  requested  him  to 
deal  faithfully  with  Thakembau's  conscience,  and  I 
believe  he  attended  to  my  request,  and  did  it  with 
good  effect,  and  I  hope  the  fruit  of  that  visit  will  be 
found  after  many  days.  But  notwithstanding  the 
darkness  and  impiety,  and  sin  and  cannibalism  in 
Feejee,  a  great  work  is  being  effected  in  tliat  conn- 
try.  The  foul  birds  of  night  are  hastening  away, 
and  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  is  about  to  arise  with 
majesty  and  glory  in  that  benighted  land.  Sluch 
good  has  already  been  accomplished.  We  have 
3,000  of  the  people  in  church-feUowship  ;  4,000  in 
the  schools ;  and  6,000  regular  attendants  on  the 
ministry.  We  have  50  native  teachers,  who  are 
valiant  for  the  truth,  and  who  in  different  parts  of 
the  land  are  making  known  the  power  of  Christ's 
salvation." 

Through  the  Divine  blessing  upon  the  indefatigable 
labours  of  the  Wesleyan  missinnaries,  tlie  king  made 
an  open  profession  of  Christianity  on  the  30th  April 
1854,  and  the  consequence  has  been,  that  many  of 
the  people  also  have  joined  tlie  Christian  church. 
The  Church  of  Rome  has  made  an  attemjit  to  obtain 
a  footing  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  Polynesia,  but 
the  Feejeans  have  resolutely  declined  hitherto  to 
receive  the  Romish  priests,  and  have  manifested  a 
growing  attachment  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  the 
faithful  and  devoted  men  who  labour  among  them 
in  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel.  By  recent  returns 
there  are  five  stations  in  this  group  of  islands,  and 
fourteen  missionaries,  assisted  by  490  native  teachers, 
and  evangelists  are  actively  employed  in  diffusing 
a  knowledge  of  Divine  truth  among  this  recently 
barbarous  people.  Churches  have  been  gathered 
wliich  contain  nearly  .3,000  members.  The  schools 
established  on  the  different  islands  of  the  group  num- 
ber 120,  having  upwards  of  4,000  scholars.  Thus  to 
a  great  extent,  by  means  of  native  agency,  has  this 
niteresting cluster  of  islands  been  bnnight  within  the 
sphere  of  Christian  ordinances,  and  numbers  added 
to  the  true  church  of  Christ  of  such  as  shall  be  .saved. 

FEKI  (Tilt;  l'.i,iNi>  Men  of),  an  order  of  blind  de- 


votees in  Japan,  instituted  in  A.  D.  1150.  It  boasts 
of  a  legendary  founder  of  the  name  of  Feki,  who,  at 
the  time  of  the  civil  war,  which  ended  in  the  dc-truc- 
tion  of  that  family,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Joritonm. 
Notwithstanding  repeated  attempts  at  escape,  he 
was  very  kindly  treated,  and  was  pressed  to  enter  into 
the  service  of  his  captor.  But  not  being  able  to 
look  upon  the  destroyer  of  the  Feki  without  an  irre- 
sistible desire  to  kill  him  ;  not  to  be  outdone  in  gen- 
erosity, he  plucked  out  his  eyes  and  presented  them 
to  Joritonio.  There  is  another,  nnjre  ancient  but 
less  numerous,  order  of  the  blind,  claiming  as  its 
founder  a  son  of  one  of  the  emperors  of  Japan,  who 
cried  himself  blind  at  the  death  of  his  beautiful 
princess.  This  last  order  is  composed  of  none  but 
ecclesiastics.  The  other  order  consists  of  secular 
persons  of  all  ranks.  Their  hair  is  shaved  close  to 
the  head,  and,  though  they  wear  the  usual  dress  ot 
laymen,  they  may  be  easily  recognized.  They  are  not 
supported  by  alms  like  many  other  devotees,  but 
most  of  them  are  mechanics,  who  earn  their  liveli- 
hood by  their  own  exertions.  Such  as  have  once 
been  admitted  members  of  this  conmiunity  can  never 
renounce  it.  The  general  or  superior  of  the  order 
resides  at  Miaco.  He  is  assisted  by  ten  counsellors, 
who,  along  with  him,  have  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  the  other  members  of  the  order,  not,  how- 
ever, without  some  restritticms. 

FELICITAS,  the  goddess  of  happiness  among  the 
ancient  Romans,  identii  al  with  the  eutydiia  of  the 
ancient  Greeks.  A  temple  was  built  to  her  in  Rome, 
B.  c.  75,  which,  however,  was  burnt  down  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius  CiEsar. 

FKRALIA,  a  festival  of  the  ancient  Romans,  ob- 
served annually  in  honour  of  the  manes  of  deceased 
friends  and  relallons.  It  was  instituted  by  Numa 
and  was  thus  observed  during  elevei^days.  The 
family  and  acqu.aintances  of  the  deceased  went  to 
the  graves  and  walked  round  them,  offering  up  pray- 
ers all  the  while  to  the  gods  of  the  infernal  regions 
in  behalf  of  their  dead  friends,  who  they  believed 
were  inhabiting  Tarlarus.  An  entertainment  was 
then  prepared,  consisting  partly  of  honey,  wine,  ami 
milk,  which  was  laid  on  a  great  stone,  and  of  which 
the  dead  were  supposed  to  partake.  Flowers,  also, 
frankincense,  and  other  perfumes  were  provided  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  the  deceased.  While  the 
Feralia  lasted  the  spirits  of  the  dead  were  inuigined 
to  be  permitted  to  revisit  the  earth,  and  to  walk 
about  the  tombs,  participating  in  the  pleasures  of 
the  festival.  In  the  course  of  the  eleven  days  of  the 
feast  no  marriages  were  allowed  to  be  celebrated, 
and  the  worship  of  the  other  deities  was  suspended, 
all  their  temples  being  shut.  It  is  .said  that  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Feralia  having  been  neglected  for 
scimc  years,  all  the  graves  were  seen  on  tire,  and  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  were  heard  during  the  night 
moaning  and  bitteriy  complaining  of  having  been 
neglected.  But  up(jn  the  rev  ival  of  the  festival  these 
[irodigies  immediately  ceased. 
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FERETRIUS,  a  surname  oi  Jupiter,  alleged  to  be 
derived  from  the  Laliii  ferio,  to  strike,  bec.iuse  it 
was  customary  amoii;,'  tlie  ancient  Romans,  in  tak- 
ing an  oath,  to  call  H|)on  Jupiter  to  strike  them  dead 
if  they  swore  falsely. 

FERIjE  (Lat.  hohdays),  a  name  given  among  the 
ancient  Romans  to  all  ]iecidiar  seasons  of  rejoicing, 
including  sacred  fe,sti\als  or  days  consecrated  to  any 
jiarticular  god.  The  Feria;  were  usually  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  public  and  the  private,  the  lat- 
ter being  observed  by  individuals  or  families  in  com- 
memoration of  some  particular  incident  or  event  in 
tlieir  history,  while  the  former  were  observed  by  the 
whole  nation,  the  people  generally  visiting  the  tem- 
|iles  of  the  gods,  and  offering  up  prayers  and  sacri- 
tices.  Some  of  the  public  festivals  were  regularly 
observed,  and  the  date  of  their  occurrence  was 
marked  in  the  F.\STi  (which  see\  or  public  calen- 
dars. These  were  termed  Feriic  Statir<i;  or  stated 
lioUdays.  Other  public  festivals  were  held  annually, 
but  not  on  any  tixed  day,  and  received  the  name  of 
Feruc  Conceptirce.  Both  these  kinds  of  liolidays 
were  kept  with  feastings  and  rejoicings  of  dift'erent 
kinds.  But  the  most  solemn  class  of  Ferise  were 
those  which  were  apjiointed  by  the  public  authori- 
ties to  be  observed  in  consequence  of  some  great 
national  emergency  or  impending  public  calamity. 
These  holidays  were  termed  Fernc  Imperatival.  They 
were  usually  kept  for  several  days.  When  a  pro- 
digy occurred  of  a  rain  of  stones,  such  as  Livy  sev- 
eral times  records,  Feria:  were  kept  for  nine  succes- 
sive days.  No  lawsuits  were  allowed  to  be  carried 
on  during  the  public  Feria-,  and  the  [leojile  were 
strictly  enjoined  to  abstain  from  work  under  penalty 
of  a  tine.  It  was  frequently  a  subject  of  discussion 
with  the  old  Roman  casuists,  what  kinds  of  work 
might  be  lawfidly  performed  on  the  public  Feri;e. 
The  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  more  especially  its  adoption  as  the  re- 
ligion of  the  State,  led  to  the  abolition  of  the  ancient 
FeriiE.  and  the  substitution  in  their  pliice,  of  Chris- 
tian festivals. 

FERLE  L.VriN^,  a  festival  instituted  by  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus,  or,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,  at  a  much 
earlier  period,  in  honour  of  the  alliance  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Latins.  It  was  held  on  the  Alban 
Mount,  and  was  originally  dedicated  to  the  worship 
of  Jupiter  Lntiaris.  Wlien  a  warlike  expedition  was 
to  be  undertaken,  the  general  was  not  permitted  to 
set  out  until  he  had  observed  the  Latin*.  This 
festival  continued  for  several,  generally  six,  days. 
An  ox  was  usually  offered  in  sacritice  by  the 
Roman  consul  for  the  time,  on  the  Alban  Mount, 
amid  assembled  multitudes,  who  engaged  in  rejoic- 
ings of  all  kinds.  On  the  two  days  immediately 
following  the  Latinse,  no  marriages  were  allowed  to 
be  celebrated,  these  days  being  considered  as  sacred. 
The  Ferine  Latinie  seem  to  have  been  observed  by 
tlie  Romans  until  the  fourth  century. 

FERLE   SEMENTIV/E,  a  single   festival  day 


observed  by  the  ancient  Romans  in  seed-time,  for 
the  purpose  of  praying  for  the  blessing  of  the  gods 
upon  the  seed  sown. 

FEUMKXTARIANS.     See  Peozyjiiti^s. 

FEROXI.V,  an  ancient  female  deity  worshipped 
by  tlie  Sabines,  and  afterwards  by  the  Romans. 
Some  suppose  her  to  have  been  the  goddess  of  liber- 
ty, others  of  commerce,  and  others  still  of  the  earth 
or  the  lower  world. 

FESOLI  (Congregation  of),  an  order  of  monks 
founded  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  Charles  of 
Montegranelli.  They  were  also  called  Mendicant 
Friars  of  St.  Jerome.  The  founder  lived  among  the 
mountains  of  Fesoli,  about  A.  D.  1.586,  where  he  in- 
stituted this  monastic  order,  which  was  approved 
first  by  Innocent  VII.,  and  afterwards  continned  by 
Gregory  XII.  and  Eugene  IV. 

FESSOXIA  (Lat.  Fensu.'!,  wearied),  an  inferior 
goddess  among  the  ancient  Romans,  who  assisted 
those  wlio  were  wearied. 

FESTIVALS  (Religious),  ceremonies  of  rejoic- 
ing and  thanksgiving  to  God.  These  appear  to  liave 
been  observed  from  the  earliest  times.  The  Sabbath, 
indeed,  instituted  by  God  himself  before  the  fall, 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  tirst  festival  that  ever 
existed.  Next  in  antiquity  to  the  Sabbath,  though 
not  of  Divine  appointment,  was  the  feast  of  the 
new  moon,  or  the  beginning  of  the  month.  This 
festival  seems  to  have  existed  long  before  the  time 
of  Moses.  It  was  proclaimed  by  the  sound  of  trum- 
pets, and  was  chiefly  observed  by  sacrifices  addi- 
tional to  those  of  other  days.  In  the  law  of  Moses, 
three  great  festivals  were  appointed  to  be  observed 
annually  by  the  ancient  Hebrews.  These  were  the 
fenst  of  passovcr,  the  feast  of  pentccost,  and  the 
feast  of  tabernacles ;  two  of  them  lasting  for  seven, 
and  one  for  eight  successive  days.  At  each  of 
these  great  festivals,  all  the  Jewish  males  were 
bound  to  be  present ;  and  to  remove  all  apprehension 
as  to  the  safety  of  their  ]n"operty  or  their  families  in 
their  absence.  God  pledged  himself  so  to  operate 
upon  the  minds  of  their  enemies  that  they  should 
not  even  desire  tq,  invade  their  land  during  those 
festal  seasons.  Though  males  were  thus  impera- 
tively enjoined  to  present  themselves,  females  seem 
not  to  have  been  excluded  from  the  feasts,  particu- 
larly the  passover.  Both  our  Lord  and  his  apostles 
regularly  attended  the  great  festivals  of  the  Jews,  but 
nowhere  do  we  find  any  command  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament binding  Christians  in  after-times  to  such 
observances.  After  the  ascension  of  Christ,  and 
even  after  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  the  apostles  still  continued,  as  long 
as  they  were  allowed  by  the  Jewish  sanhedrim,  to 
observe  the  various  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  in- 
stitutions of  their  countrymen,  and  to  attend  at  the 
greater  festivals.  The  same  practice  was  followed 
by  many  of  the  earlier  converts  to  the  Christian 
faith,  particularly  those  of  them  who  bad  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Jewish  church.    The  spirit  of  Chris- 
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tianity,  however,  more  especially  as  developed  in 
the  writings  of  the  apostle  Paul,  was  completely 
opposed  to  all  Slid)  special  times  and  seasons  as  had 
formed  a  part  of  the  Jewish  system.  It  claimed  the 
whole  lite  of  the  believer,  and  refused  to  confine  its 
ordinances  either  to  a  particular  place  or  a  particular 
time.  And  although  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that 
even  at  this  early  period  Christians  did  select  cer- 
tain days,  which  they  associated  with  the  great  facts 
connected  with  the  history  of  redemption,  "  it  was 
only,"  as  Neander  well  remarks,  "a  descent  from  the 
elevation  of  tlie  pure  spirit,  at  which  even  the  Chris- 
tian, still  partaking  of  a  double  nature,  cannot  always 
sustain  iiimself,  to  the  poshion  of  sensuous  weakness, 
— a  descent  which  must  become  the  more  necessary, 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  fire  of  the  first  enthu- 
siasm, the  glow  of  the  first  love,  abated." 

The  festivals  which  were  observed  in  the  primi- 
tive church  in  the  age  which  immediately  succeeded 
that  of  the  apostles,  were  limited  to  the  weekly 
Christian  Sabbath,  and  the  festivals  of  Easter  and 
Whitsuntide.  The  origin  of  these  stated  feasts  is  thus 
noticed  by  the  distinguished  German  historian  just 
quoted  :  "  The  wcMy  and  ijairly  festivals  of  the  Chris- 
tians originated  in  the  same  fundamental  idea,  which 
formed  the  centre  of  the  whole  Christian  life, — the 
idea  of  imitating  Christ,  the  crucified  and  the  risen, 
— imitating  him  in  his  death,  by  appropriating, 
through  faitli  and  repentance,  the  effects  of  his  death, 
by  dying  to  self  and  to  the  world, — imitating  him  in 
his  resurrection,  by  rising  with  him,  in  faith,  and 
through  the  power  which  he  imparts,  to  a  new  and 
lioly  life,  consecrated  to  God,  commencing  here  in 
the  germ,  and  untolding  itself  to  matiu-ity  in  another 
world.  Hence,  the  juhike  was  the  fe-itival  of  the  re- 
s-iirrection ;  and  the  preparation  for  it,  the  remem- 
brance of  Christ's  suflerings  with  penitence  and  cru- 
cifixion of  the  flesh,  was  the  day  of  fivsting  and 
jienitence.  Accordingly,  in  the  week,  the  jubilee  or 
festival  of  joy  was  Sunday ;  the  preparation  for  it 
were  the  days  of  fasting  and  ]irayer  consecrated  to 
the  remembrance  of  tlie  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  of 
what  preceded  them,  on  Tliursday  and  Fridaj-.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  yearly  fe-itlmli  were  in  remembrance 
of  the  resniTcction  of  Christ,  and  of  his  works  after 
bis  resurrection  and  ascension  ; — the  preparation  for 
these,  were  tlie  remembrance  of  Christ's  sufferings 
and  the  fasts." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  we  find  at 
the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  tlie 
first  instance  of  those  festivals  in  commemoration  of 
the  death  of  the  martyrs,  which  came  to  be  generally 
observed  in  the  early  Cliristian  church.  These  festi- 
vals were  regularly  held  on  the  anniver.sary  of  the 
day  on  whicli  the  martyr  had  fallen  (see  Annivkh- 
SARIKS^,  and  which,  in  the  language  of  the  period, 
was  called  his  liruTiiDAY  (which  see).  This  natural 
expression  of  homage  to  the  memory  of  Christian 
confessor.s,  which  originated  in  a  feeling  of  ardent 
']evoti(jn  to  Christ,  soon  degenerated  into  a  supersti- 


tious veneration  for  all  that  belonged  to  these  holy 
men,  and  at  length  the  Festival  of  the  Martyrs  was 
instituted  with  the  imposing  ceremonial  observances 
which  the  Church  of  Rome  has  connected  with  it. 

From  the  early  history  of  the  church,  we  learn, 
that  down  to  the  fourth  century,  the  only  festivals 
which  were  observed  by  the  Christians  were  the 
Lord's  Day,  Good  Friday,  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and 
several  amiiversaries  of  the  birthdays  of  martyrs. 
Augustine  mentions  all  of  these  as  the  only  festivals 
which  were  then  regarded  as  ha\ing  apostolic  usage 
in  tlieir  favour.  But  Chrisimas  he  considers  as  ol 
later  origin,  and  loss  sacred  than  tlie  others.  And 
this  opinion  is  borne  out  by  the  fact,  that  the  Anle- 
Nicene  fathers  are  entirely  silent  as  to  the  existence 
of  such  a  festival  in  the  church.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  origin  of  the  commemoration  of 
the  advent  of  our  Lord,  which  is  usually  known  by 
the  name  of  Christmas,  is  to  be  dated  posterior  to  the 
establishment  of  Christianity  by  Constantino  the 
Great. 

From  the  fourth  century  tl;e  mmdier  of  Christian 
festivals  rapidly  increased,  so  that  Mosheim  in- 
forms us  that  the  number  of  feast-days  in  the  sixth 
century  almost  equalled  that  of  the  churches.  Not- 
withstanding, however,  the  growing  tendency  in  the 
church  to  accumulate  festivals  in  memorial  of  sacred 
events,  we  iind  Jerome  refusing  to  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  such  observances,  and  asserting  in  plain 
terms,  that  "  considered  from  the  purely  Christian 
point  of  view,  all  days  are  alike  ;  every  day  is  for  the 
Christian  a  Friday,  to  be  consecrated  by  the  remem- 
brance of  Christ  crucified ;  e\ery  day  a  Sunday,  since 
on  every  day  he  could  solenmize  in  the  communion 
the  fellowship  with  Christ  though  risen."  Though 
such  views  were  entertained  liy  some  of  the  more 
intelligent  of  the  teachers  of  the  church,  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  looked  upon  the  multiplication  of 
festivals  with  a  favourable  eye.  Many  professing 
Christians  were  found,  both  in  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries,  manifesting  a  strong  tendency  to  partake 
in  the  celebration  of  heathen  festi\  als  and  of  Jewish 
observances.  Festivals  were  in  process  of  time 
established  in  great  nundjers  for  particular  saints, 
and  more  especially  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
In  the  seventh  century  a  festival  was  instituted  in 
honour  of  the  wood  of  the  cross  on  which  the  Saviour 
hung,  and  another  in  coinmenioration,  not  of  one,  but 
of  all  saints.  It  was  at  this  period  that  Fope  Boni- 
face IV.,  having  obtained  by  gift  the  Pantheon  at 
Borne,  consecrated  it  to  the  honour  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  all  the  martyrs,  as  it  had  before  been 
sacred  to  all  the  gods,  and  jiarticidarly  to  Cybelc. 
Then  followed,  in  the  tenth  century,  the  annual  fes- 
tival in  memory  of  all  departed  soids.  The  original 
simplicity  of  Christian  worship  was  now  completely 
lost  siglit  of,  and  the  Church  of  Borne,  desirous  of 
attracting  the  favour  and  exciting  the  astonishment 
of  the  midlitude,  »o  rapidly  multiplied  the  number 
of  her  festivals,  that,   in   course   of  time,  there  was 
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scarcely  a  sin^'li;  day  wliich  was  :iot  cleilicated  to 
one  saint  or  another  of  her  ani|ile  calendar.  Tlie 
Roman  breviary  contains  f'ornuilaries  adapted  to 
these  day.s,  and  along  witli  a  history  of  eacli  saint, 
gives  tlie  prayer  by  wliicli,  on  his  own  day,  and 
sometimes  in  hia  own  church,  he  is  to  be  invoked. 
The  Greek  clnn-cli  has  been  equally  lavish  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  lier  sacred  seasons.  It  is  said  that 
tliere  is  not  a  day  in  the  year  wliicli  is  not  in  that 
chnrch  either  a  fast  or  a  festival.  Among  tlie  Moham- 
medans there  are  two  great  festivals  in  the  year,  the 
Little  Bdram  and  tlie  Great  Beiram.  The  lesser  of 
these  two  follows-  immediately  n|ion  the  expiration 
of  the  ?i\.s,t  oi Raniazaii,  and  continues  for  three  days, 
but  the  greater  takes  place  on  the  tenth  day  of  the 
last  month  of  the  year,  continuing  also  for  three 
days.  Among  the  ancient  Scandinavians  there  were 
three  great  religious  festivals  in  the  year ;  Yule, 
celebrated  annually  at  the  winter  solstice,  in  honour 
of  Fi'ey  or  the  sun,  in  order  to  obtain  a  propitious 
year  and  fruitful  seasons  ;  another  festival  instituted 
in  honour  of  Goa  or  the  earth,  and  held  at  the  first 
quarter  of  the  second  moon  of  the  year  ;  and  a  third 
instituted  in  honour  of  Odin,  .and  celebrated  at  the 
beginning  of  the  spring.  There  were  also  some  feasts 
in  honour  of  the  other  gods,  and  they  were  often  mul- 
tiplied on  occasion  of  particular  events. 

Numerous  and  often  splendid  festivals  have  formed 
distinguishing  features  both  of  ancient  and  of  modern 
heathenism.  In  the  Pagan  systems  of  antiquity  we 
meet  with  lunar  and  solar,  vernal  and  autumnal  fes- 
tivals ;  festivals  commemorative  of  national  bless- 
ings ;  and  festivals  of  many  kinds  dedicated  to  the 
gods.  The  Greek  festivals  bore  throughout  a  cheer- 
ful asjiect,  while  those  of  the  Egyptians  and  Romans 
were  characterized  by  gravity,  and  even  mystery. 
In  every  nation  of  modern  heathendom,  festivals, 
both  regular  and  occasional,  are  observed,  which  are 
not  unfreqnently  seasons  of  the  most  boisterous 
mirth  and  unrestrained  enjoyment,  accompanied  with 
saoritices  to  the  gods,  and  religious  ceremonies  of 
diHisrent  kinds. 

FETES  DE  DIEU  (Fr.  Feasts  of  God),  a  so- 
lemn festival  in  the  Romish  church,  instituted  for 
the  performing  a  peculiar  kind  of  worship  to  our 
Saviour  in  the  eucharist.  It  is  observed  on  the 
Thursday  after  the  octaves  of  Whitsuntide.  This 
festival  is  said  to  have  owed  its  origin  to  Pope  Ur- 
ban IV.,  in  A..  D.  1264,  and  the  office  for  the  solem- 
nity is  ascribed  to  Thomas  Aquinas.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  political  commotions  of  the  time,  the 
bull  appointing  this  festival  was  not  universally 
obeyed.  It  was  confirmed,  however,  in  A.  D.  1311, 
by  the  general  council  of  Vienne  under  Pope  Cle- 
ment V.  ;  and  in  A.  D.  1316.  Pope  John  XXII.,  to 
heighten  the  solemnity,  added  an  octave  to  it,  and 
ordered  the  holy  sacrament  to  be  carried  in  proces- 
sion. 

FETIALES,  a  college  of  Roman  priests,  whose 
duty  it  was  to   take  special  care  that,  in  all   public 


transactions  with  other  nations,  the  publiu  faith 
should  be  maintained  inviolate.  The  first  institu- 
tion of  this  order  was  attributed  to  Numa.  When 
the  Romans  had  sustained  a  real  or  imaginary  in- 
jury at  the  hands  of  a  neighbouring  nation,  four  fe- 
tiales  were  despatched  to  claim  redress,  and  these 
four  chose  one  to  act  as  their  representative.  This 
deputy  proceeded  to  the  confines  of  the  oli'ending 
tribes,  dressed  after  a  peculiar  fashion,  having  a  white 
woollen  garland  bound  round  his  head,  along  with  a 
wreath  of  sacred  herbs,  which  were  required  to  be 
gathered  within  the  enclosure  of  the  Capitoline  hill. 
Before  crossing  the  border  of  the  land  from  whose 
people  redress  was  to  be  sought,  the  ambassador 
ofVered  up  an  earnest  prayer  to  Jupiter  for  success, 
solemnly  declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had 
been  sent  on  no  unjust  or  unreasonable  errand.  He 
then  crossed  the  border,  and  entered  the  country  to 
which  he  had  been  sent.  To  the  first  person  whom 
he  might  chance  to  meet,  he  uttered  the  same  state- 
ment which  he  had  already  addressed  to  Jupiter, 
repeating  it  to  the  sentinel  at  the  gate  of  the  city, 
and  afterwards  to  the  magistrates  in  the  forum,  in 
the  presence  of  the  assembled  people.  Having  de- 
livered his  message,  he  waited  for  thirty  days  in  the 
place  to  obtain  an  answer,  and  if  in  the  course  of 
that  time  no  satisfactory  reply  was  received,  the 
deputy  pronounced  a  solemn  denunciation,  and  leav- 
ing the  town  he  returned  to  Koine  to  render  an  ac- 
count of  his  proceedings  to  the  senate,  who,  of 
course,  regulated  their  future  conduct  by  his  report. 
On  hearing  the  state  of  matters,  the  whole  case  was 
deliberately  weighed,  and  if  it  was  resolved  to  wage 
war,  the  fetial  deputy  returned  forthwith  to  the 
border  of  the  enemy's  country,  and  tln•o^villg  a  spear, 
pointed  with  iron  or  smeared  with  blood,  made  a  so- 
lemn declaration  of  war  in  the  name  of  the  Roman 
people  upon  the  inhabitants  of  that  land.  Consider- 
able doubt  has  been  entertained  as  to  the  precise 
number  of  which  the  college  of  the  Fetiales  consisted. 
Some  have  supposed  theni  to  amount  to  twenty,  se- 
lected from  families  of  rank,  and  appointed,  not  for 
a  time  only,  but  for  lite. 

FETISH-WORSHIP.  The  wovAfetixh,  which  is 
derived  from  the  Portuguese  fetimo,  an  oracle,  or 
revelation  of  the  gods,  is  applied  to  the  superstitions 
of  the  Negroes  on  the  Senegal ;  awA  fetishism  ins.y  he 
defined  as  the  worship  rendered  to  objects  of  art 
or  nature,  to  animate  or  inanimate  bodies,  or  their 
qualities.  The  term  fetiah  was  first  brought  into 
use  by  De  Brosses,  in  his  treatise  '  Du  Culte  des 
Dieux  Fetiches,'  published  in  1760.  Fetish  wor- 
ship may  be  said  to  be  the  religion  of  the  va- 
rious countries  of  Western  Africa,  and  it  is  found 
also  among  various  Indian  tribes  of  North  America. 
I\Ir.  Wilson,  who  lias  long  resided  as  a  missionary 
on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  gives  a  minute  and  in- 
teresting account  of  the  nature  and  uses  of  a  fetish. 
"  A  fetish  may  be  m.ade  of  a  piece  of  wood,  the  horn 
of  a  goat,  the  hoof  of  an  antelope,  a  piece  of  meial 
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or  ivory,  and  needs  only  to  pass  throiigli  tlie  conse- 
crating Iiaiids  of  a  native  prie^t  to  receive  all  the 
supernatural  powers  wliich  it  is  supposed  to  possess. 
It  is  not  alw.iys  certain  tliat  tliey  pussess  extraordi- 
nary powers.  Tliey  nuist  be  tried,  and  give  proof 
of  their  efiiciency  before  they  can  be  implicitly 
trusted. 

"If  a  man,  while  wearing  one  of  them,  lias  some 
wonderful  escape  from  danger,  or  has  had  gnod  luck 
in  trade,  it  is  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  his  fetish, 
and  it  is  cherished  henceforward  as  a  very  dear 
friend,  and  valued  beyond  price.  On  tlie  other  hand, 
if  he  has  been  disapi)ointed  in  some  of  his  specid.v 
tions,  or  been  overtaken  by  some  sad  calamity,  his 
fetish  is  thrown  away  as  a  worthless  thing,  without, 
however,  impairing  his  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of 
fetishes  in  geuer.il.  He  has  simply  been  unfortunate 
in  having  trusted  to  a  bad  bone,  and  with  unimpaired 
confidence  he  seeks  another  that  will  bring  him  bet- 
ter luck. 

"Where  a  person  has  experienced  a  sedes  of  good 
luck,  through  the  agency  of  a  fetish,  he  contracts  a 
feeling  of  attachment  and  gratitude  to  it ;  begins  to 
imagine  that  its  efficiency  proceeds  from  some  kind 
of  intelligence  in  the  fetish  itself,  and  ultimately 
regards  it  with  idolatrous  veneration.  Hence  it 
becomes  a  common  practice  to  talk  familiarly  with 
it  as  a  dear  and  fiiithful  friend,  pour  rum  over  it  as  a 
kind  of  dilation,  and  in  times  of  danger  call  loudly 
and  earnestly  upon  it,  as  if  to  wake  up  its  spirit  and 
energy. 

"The  purpo.ses  for  which  fetishes  are  used  are 
almost  without  number.  One  guards  against  sick- 
ness, another  against  drought,  and  a  third  against  the 
disasters  of  war.  One  is  used  to  draw  down  rain,  an- 
other secures  good  crops,  and  a  third  fills  the  sea 
and  rivers  with  fishes,  and  makes  them  willing  to  be 
taken  in  the  fisherman's  net.  Insanity  is  cured  by 
fetishes,  the  sterility  of  women  is  removed,  and  there 
is  scarcelv  a  single  evil  incident  to  human  life  which 
may  not  be  overcome  by  this  means ;  the  only  con- 
dition annexed  is  that  the  right  kind  of  fetish 
be  employed.  Some  are  intended  to  preserve  life, 
others  to  destroy  it.  One  inspires  a  man  with  cou- 
rage, makes  him  invulnerable  in  war,  or  jiaralyzes 
the  energy  of  an  adversary." 

Fetishes  bear  dilTerent  names,  being  sometimes 
called  prisijris,  and  at  other  times  jfijiis.  The  latter 
is  the  name  applied  to  them  in  Old  Calabar.  There 
are  various  classes  of  fetishes,  personal,  house- 
hold, and  national.  They  are  found  in  a  great  diver- 
sity of  forms,  but  the  most  usual  shape  is  that  of  the 
heads  of  animals  or  of  human  beings,  and  ahnost 
always  supplied  with  a  large  pair  of  horns. 

The  practice  of  Fetish-worship  is  universal  in 
Western  Africa.  "  One  of  the  first  things,"  says 
Mr.  Wilson,  "  which  .salutes  the  eyes  of  a  stranger, 
after  planting  liis  feet  upon  the  shores  of  .\frica,  is 
the  symbols  of  this  religion.  He  stejis  forth  from 
the  boat   under  a  canopy  of  fetishes,  not  only  as   a 


security  for  his  own  safety,  but  as  a  guarautec  tiiat 
he  does  not  carry  the  elements  of  mi.<chief  among 
the  people :  he  finds  them  suspended  along  every 
patli  he  walks ;  at  every  junction  of  two  or  more 
roads  ;  at  the  crossing-place  of  every  stream  ;  at  the 
base  of  every  large  rock  or  overgrown  forest  tree ; 
at  the  gate  of  every  village  ;  over  the  door  of  everv 
house,  and  around  the  neck  of  every  human  being 
whom  he  meets.  They  are  set  up  on  their  farms, 
tied  around  their  fruit  trees,  and  are  fastened  to  the 
necks  of  tlieir  sheep  and  goats,  to  prevent  them  from 
being  stolen.  If  a  man  trespasses  upon  the  property 
of  his  neighbour,  in  defiance  of  the  fetishes  he  has 
.set  up  to  protect  it,  he  is  confidently  expected  to 
.suffer  the  penalty  of  Iiis  temerity  at  some  time  or 
other.  If  he  is  overtaken  by  formidable  maladv  or 
lingering  sickness  afterward,  even  should  it  be  after 
the  lapse  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  years,  he  is 
knoMni  to  be  suffering  in  consequence  of  his  own 
rashness." 

This  species  of  worshij)  has  its  foundation  in  the 
principles  of  the  human  constitution.  It  is  simjily 
the  worship  of  nature,  not  in  its  grandest  and  mo.st 
sublime  aspect  as  it  is  seen  in  the  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  but  in  the  common  objects  that 
everywhere  present  themselves  around  us.  The  fet- 
ish is  to  be  found  in  some  form  or  other  in  all  su- 
perstitions, and  whether  in  the  sunny  regions  of  the 
south,  or  in  the  cold,  barren  regions  of  the  north,  it 
invests  with  the  idea  of  the  supernatural  the  in- 
di\'idual  objects  as  well  as  the  complex  phenomena 
of  nature.  Mr.  Cruickshank,  in  his  work  enti- 
tled '  Eighteen  Years  on  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa,' 
thus  adverts  to  the  origin  and  operation  of  Fet- 
ish-worship among  the  Fantees :  "  They  believe 
that  the  Supreme  Being,  in  compassion  to  tlie  liu 
man  race,  has  bestowed  upon  a  variety  of  objects, 
animate  and  inanimate,  the  attributes  of  Deity, 
and  that  He  directs  every  individual  in  the  choice 
of  his  object  of  worship.  This  choice,  once  made, 
the  object  becomes  the  '  Souman,'  or  idol  of  the 
individual.  It  may  be  a  block,  a  stone,  a  tree,  a 
river,  a  lake,  a  mountain,  a  snake,  an  alligator,  a 
bundle  of  rags  or  whatever  the  extravagant  imagi- 
nation of  tlie  idolater  may  pitch  upon.  From  the 
moment  that  he  has  made  his  choice,  he  has  recourse 
to  this  god  of  his  in  all  his  troubles.  He  makes  ob- 
lations to  it  of  rum  and  palm-oil ;  he  lavs  olVcrings 
before  it  of  oil  and  corn  ;  he  sacrifices  to  it  fowls  and 
goats,  and  sheep,  and  smears  it  with  their  blood  ; 
and  as  he  performs  these  rites,  he  prays  it  to  be  jiro- 
pitious  to  him,  and  to  grant  him  the  accompli.sh- 
ment  of  his  petition.  Tliese  rites  and  supplications 
are  directed  exclusively  to  bis  idol,  without  any  ul- 
terior reference  in  his  mind  to  the  Supreme  Being. 
During  their  performance  the  idolater  is  sometimes 
wrought  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement,  and,  under 
the  inlluence  of  his  jihrenzy,  deludes  himself  wiili 
the  idea  that  his  idol  has  mysteriously  comniuni- 
caled  with  him,  and  granted  an  answer  to  his  praver. 
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He  is  tluis  (lirecteil,  by  an  cxtraonlinaiy  self-delu- 
sion, to  theailoptioii  of  some  ceremonious  rite;  from 
the  performance  of  which  he  expects  to  obtain  the 
object  of  his  wishes.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  absur- 
dity of  these  rites.  They  have  no  reference  what- 
ever to  the  subject  of  petition  as  a  means  to  an  end. 
To  restore  to  health  a  sick  child,  to  shield  from  dan- 
ger a  friend  engaged  in  some  perilous  enterprise,  or 
to  draw  down  destruction  upon  an  enemy,  the  idolater 
raay,  perhaps,  surround  his  house  with  a  string  of 
withes,  hang  up  some  filthy  rags  to  the  branch  of  a 
tree,  or  nail  a  fowl  to  the  grouud  by  means  of  a  stake 
driven  through  its  body." 

The  fetishmen  are  a  regular  and  numerous  order, 
whose  whole  aim  is,  by  a  series  of  artful  contrivances 
and  deceptions,  to  acquire  and  jireserve  a  cmnplote 
ascendency  over  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  peo- 
ple. When  a  young  person  aspires  to  tliis  office,  he 
is  put  under  the  care  of  some  old  adejit  in  the  art, 
and  subjected  to  a  .system  of  careful  discipline  and 
training.  Before  being  selected,  however,  even  as  a 
candidate,  the  youth  is  tested  as  to  his  power  of  car- 
rying on  the  wild,  protracted  dance,  which  is  consi- 
dered as  a  necessary  part  of  the  religious  rites,  and  a 
means  of  exciting  themselves  to  frantic  inadness  be- 
fore giving  forth  the  oracles  of  their  god.  Besides 
aciiuiring  skill  in  the  use  of  herbs  for  the  cure  of 
diseases,  they  make  themselves  masters  of  all  sorts 
of  juggling  tricks,  and  like  the  fortune-tellers  of  our 
owii  country,  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all 
the  facts  connected  with  the  histories  of  the  leading 
individuals  and  their  families,  and  by  this  means  they 
excite  the  wonder  of  their  dupes,  and  prepare  them 
for  yielding  a  ready  belief  to  all  that  shall  be  said. 
All  this  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  domestic 
ati'airs  of  the  people,  they  pretend  to  have  received 
from  their  god  after  consulting  him  withotVerings  and 
sacrifices,  accomjianied  with  a  number  of  ceremonies, 
which  are  fitted  to  impose  upon  the  credulous.  To 
lend  additional  effect  to  their  superstitious  rites, 
they  generally  select  as  the  scene  of  their  operations 
some  dark  shady  grove  apart  from  the  haunts  of  men. 

To  give  the  reader  a  vivid  conception  of  the 
power  which  tlvese  fetishmen  exercise  over  the 
minds  of  the  ignorant  populace,  we  select  the  graphic 
description  which  Mr.  Cruiokshank  gives  of  the 
fetish  situated  at  Mank.assim,  formerly  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Fantee  power — a  fetish  regarded  as 
the  most  powerful  deity  in  the  whole  country.  "  No 
fewer  than  five  priests  minister  at  the  altar  of  this 
great  fetish.  Their  numbers  enable  them  to  bring 
mto  operation  a  more  complicated  and  better  ar- 
ranged machinery  for  carrying  on  their  tricks  ;  and 
their  acknowledged  superiority  over  all  other  fetishes, 
and  the  consequent  estimation  in  which  they  are 
held  by  the  general  body  of  fetishmen  in  the  coun- 
try, give  them  advantages  in  procuring  information, 
which  individual  fetishmen  do  not  always  possess. 
They  .ti-e  seldom  consulted  in  the  first  instance.  It 
is  oidy  when  the  matter  is  of  moment,  or  after  other 


fetishmen  have  failed  to  give  satisfactiim,  that  they 
are  applied  to ;  so  that  before  the  appeal  is  made  to 
them,  they  have  enjoyed  opportunities  of  making 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of 
each  case,  and  are  fully  prepared  to  give  their  an- 
swer. But  they  take  care  to  snrrouiul  themselves 
with  every  concomitant  calculated  to  inspire  awe  and 
fear  in  the  minds  of  those  who  consult  them.  Their 
temple  is  a  deep  gloomy  recess  of  the  forest,  where 
the  overhanging  foliage  is  so  dense,  that  scarcely  a 
single  ray  of  light  can  penetrate  it,  and  where  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  conceahng  the  accomplices  of  their 
artifice.  Into  this  don  tliey  convey  their  dupes 
blindfolded ;  and  amidst  strange  unearthly  noises, 
which,  to  the  bewildered  .senses  of  the  poor  terrified 
idolaters,  seem  at  one  time  to  issue  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  and  at  .another  time  to  rush  through  the 
air,  they  make  their  sacrificial  ofi'crings  and  in- 
vocations to  their  god  whom  they  have  come  to 
consult.  The  confused  ubiquity  of  the  dismal 
sounds  which  assail  the  ears,  and  make  the  hearts 
of  the  wretched  worshippers  quail,  is  accounted  for 
by  a  band  of  accouqilices  being  stationed  around, 
some  in  holes  imderground,  and  some  among  the 
,  the  leafy  branches  of  the  trees,  and  all  bellowing  out 
the  most  unearthly  ci-ies  and  groans,  which  a  long 
practice  in  this  villanous  deception  has  enabled  them 
to  utter.  Wlien  they  have  sufficiently  subdued  the 
minds  of  .their  unhappy  victims  by  this  discordant 
concert,  and  when  by  violent  dancing  and  wild  and 
convulsive  struggles  they  have  aroused  their  god  to 
attention,  they  propoimd  to  him  the  object  of  their 
visit.  It  is  not  always,  however,  upon  the  first  ap- 
plication that  he  will  deign  a  response.  This  inat- 
tention or  rather  the  contemptuous  neglect  of  the 
fetish,  is  interpreted  by  the  priest  in  the  way  most 
accordant  with  his  own  wishes.  The  applicants,  it 
may  be,  are  told  to  wait  for  a  more  propitious  mo- 
ment, to  observe  a  religious  fast,  to  appease  by 
oli'erings  the  evil  spirits,  or  to  bestow  a  richer  gra- 
tuity upon  the  priests.  It  matters  little  to  lho.se 
hard-hearted  men  that  they  give  their  dupes  long 
and  fruitless  journej-s  in  vain.  They  know  that 
what  is  obtained  with  difficulty,  is  prized  propor- 
tionally, and  they  take  care  that  the  favours  of  their 
fetish  shall  not  be  lightly  esteemed.  When  every 
penny  has  been  got  from  their  victims,  which  they 
can,  either  by  cajolery  or  by  threats,  extort,  an  an- 
swer to  their  petition  is  resolved  upon,  and  delivered 
with  all  those  imposing  artifices,  which  they  so  well 
know  how  to  assume." 

A  few  years  ago  a  deeply  interesting  train  of 
events  occurred  in  the  Fantee  country,  which  deserve 
notice  as  having  proved  the  deatliblow  of  fetish  wor- 
ship in  that  district  of  Western  Africa.  The  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists  having  established  a  mission  among 
the  Fantees,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Freeman  was  selected  as 
their  missionary.  In  the  course  of  his  operations  he 
established  a  school,  and  a  small  body  of  Christian 
converts  at  a  village  called  Assafa,  not  far  from  the 
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great  fetish  of  Mankassim  to  wliicli  we  Iiave  alreaHy 
referred.  The  letisliiiien  were  annoyed  at  the  settle- 
men  of  a  Christian  community  in  the  immediate 
neighhourhood  of  tlie  sacred  grove.  But  wliat  more 
especiallv  roused  tlieir  indignation  was,  the  circum- 
stance of  one  of  tlie  converts  liaving  shot  a  deer 
witliin  tlie  precincts  of  the  sacred  grove,  and  thus 
openly  and  manifestly  insulted  their  deity.  Enraged 
at  this  act  of  the  grossest  sacrilege,  tlie  fetishmen 
called  upon  the  Fantee  chiefs  to  protect  the  religion 
of  their  country.  A  meeting  of  the  chiefs  was  ac- 
cordingly held,  and  a  resolution  taken  that  they 
would  mutually  support  one  another  in  avenging  the 
next  insult  which  .should  be  otlered  to  their  god. 
An  opportunity  soon  occurj'ed  of  carrying  out  their 
resolution.  An  inferior  fetishnian  openly  embraced 
Christianity,  and  joined  the  Christian  settlement. 
Full  of  zeal,  and  anxious  to  show  his  contempt  of 
tlie  idol,  he  along  with  two  other  converts  went 
and  cut  some  sticks  in  the  sacred  grove.  On  learn- 
ing the  daring  ofl'ence  which  had  thus  been  com- 
mitted, Adoo,  the  leading  Fantee  chief,  summoned 
his  retainers,  and  attacked  the  Christian  settlement, 
seized  and  bound  tlie  converts,  and  can-ied  them 
captive  to  Maiikassim.  The  British  authorities  im- 
mediately interposed,  demanded  the  liberation  of  the 
prisoners,  and  summoned  Adoo  to  appear  at  Cajie 
Coast  Castle  and  answer  for  his  conduct.  Adoo 
hesitated,  but  at  length  agreed  to  appeau,  provided 
that  his  trial  took  place  at  Anamaboe,  and  not  at 
Cape  Coast  Castle.  The  trial  accordingly  was  gone 
through,  and  terminated  in  a  sentence  being  pro- 
nounced adjudging  him  to  pay  a  sum  by  way  of  com- 
pen.'^ation  for  the  injuries  done  to  the  Christians  and 
their  settlement,  while  the  Chiistians,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  required  to  pay  compensation  money  for 
the  insults  done  to  the  fetishmen  through  their 
fetish.  For  a  considerable  time  Adoo  refused  to 
fulfil  his  part  of  the  sentence.  The  chiefs,  however, 
began  to  dread  the  consequences  of  this  obstinacy  on 
the  part  of  tlieir  chief,  and  the  influence  of  the  fetish- 
men was  now  so  evidently  on  the  decline,  that  it 
was  deemed  necessary  to  adopt  some  extraordinary 
measures  with  the  view  of  retaining  their  power. 
Iinprcsscd  with  the  urgency  of  the  crisis,  a  number 
of  fetishmen  and  fetisliwoinen  met  during  the  night 
in  a  lonely  spot  near  Anamaboe,  and  laid  a  plan  to 
poison  four  influential  persons,  two  of  them  office- 
bearers in  the  Wesleyan  church,  in  order  that  their 
sudden  death  might  be  .attributed  to  the  wrath  of  the 
fetish,  and  might  thus  strike  terror  into  the  minds  of 
all  classes.  This  nefarious  project,  however,  was 
never  carried  into  execution,  having  been  divulged 
to  the  authorities  by  one  of  the  parties  who  was  pre- 
sent at  the  midnight  me('ting.  Adoo  was  at  length 
persuaded  to  obey  the  summons  of  the  govermir,  and 
the  matter  in  dispute  was  finally  settled  by  the  com- 
plete submission  of  the  haughty  chief.  But  no 
Booner  was  this  trial  concluded,  than  a  serious  charge 
was  brought  forward  bv  the  authorities  against  the 


Fetishmen  of  conspiracy  to  poison  four  persons. 
This  was  followed  by  a  demand  that  the  chiefs 
should  bring  into  court  the  fetishmen  of  their 
several  districts.  The  aflair  was  thoroughly  sifted, 
and  the  accusation  fully  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
even  of  the  chiefs,  who  were  so  enraged  that  they 
wished  the  guilty  priests  to  be  put  to  death.  A 
milder  sentence,  liowever,  was  pronounced.  The 
fetishmen  were  condemned  to  be  publicly  flogged, 
and  to  be  imprisoned  for  five  years,  while  the  feti.sh- 
women  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  only  two 
years.  The  spectacle  which  was  now  witnessed  by 
the  people  in  the  market-place  of  Cajie  Coast,  of  tlie 
once  venerated  and  even  dreaded  fetishmen  being 
sidijected  to  the  degradation  of  public  whipping, 
proved  the  ruin  of  fetish  wor.sliip  in  the  Fantee 
country.  The  altar  of  the  great  fetish  wlio  had 
been  worslnp]ied  for  ages  was  now  deserted,  and  the 
sacred  persons  of  the  fetishmen  were  no  longi^r  of 
any  account. 

FETVA.  No  act  of  the  Mohammedan  government 
in  Turkey  is  readily  obeyed  unless  declared  to  be  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  Koran,  and  obligatory 
therefore  upon  all  the  faithful.  This  sanction  is 
called  Fc.ica;  and  for  a  long  period  the  right  of 
granting  it  has  been  exclusively  exercised  by  the 
(>li('ik-ul-Islam,  who  usually  consults  the  College  ot 
Ulemas  before  coming  to  a  decision  upon  the  mat- 
ter. This  privilege  has  never  been  resisted  but  on 
one  occasion  by  Mourad  IV.,  who  boldly  decapitated 
one  of  them  for  opposing  his  will.  They  have  some- 
times used  the  Fetva  to  dethrone  Sultans,  and  deli- 
ver them  over  to  the  fury  of  the  Janis.saries.  All 
new  laws,  and  even  the  question  of  peace  and  war, 
must  await  the  sanction  of  the  Sheik-ul-lslam. 

FEUJLLANS,  a  reformed  order  of  Cktertian 
monks,  founded  by  an  abbot  of  a  monastery  named 
.John  de  la  Bairiere,  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  friars  of  this  order  were  taught  to  lead  a  most  au-s- 
terc  and  abstemious  life,  their  diet  being  restricted  to 
bread,  pulse,  and  water.  Pope  Gregory  Xlll., 
hearing  of  the  remarkable  improvement  which  Bar- 
riere  had  introduced  among  the  Cistertians,  sent 
him  a  letter  of  congratulation,  and  founded  a  monas- 
tery on  the  same  principle  at  Rome.  Sixtus  V.  and 
Clement  VIII.  also  expressed  their  approbation  of 
the  PeuilUms,  and  in  consequence  the  congregation 
gained  ground  particularly  in  France.  But  like 
monastic  orders  generally,  they  gradually  declined. 
They  considered  themselves  as  under  the  special 
protection  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  therefore  they 
wore  a  white  habit. 

FIOUILLANTES,  an  order  of  nuns  established 
on  the  same  principles,  and  about  the  same  time  as 
tlie  order  of  Fi:uill.\ns.     (See  preceding  article.) 

FIANCEES,  a  ceremony  of  Butkotiuient 
(wliich  see),  as  practised  in  the  Romish  church,  after 
which  an  oath  was  administered  to  the  man  by 
which  be  bound  himself  "to  take  the  woman  to  wife 
williii]  forty  days,  if  holy  church  will  permit." 
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FICHTE  (The  System  of).  Tliis  eminent  Ger- 
man pliilusopber,  wlio  was  bom  at  Kammenaii,  a  vil- 
lage of  Lusatia,  in  171J2,  may  be  considered  as  baving 
given  rise  to  a  speculative  school  of  theology  in  Ger- 
many. His  peculiar  doctrines  were  developed  in  his 
Wisseiischitftskhrc,  or  doctrine  of  science,  which  is 
dedicated  to  an  examination  of  the  foundation  and  es- 
sence of  knowledge.  This  be  considers  as  sclf-con- 
.soiousness — the  Ego,  not  viewed  as  an  individual,  but 
as  generalized  and  absolute,  in  short,  as  God.  In  this 
absolute  Ego  are  included  Thesis,  Anlilliesis,  and 
Svnthesis.  "  It  is  from  this  principle,"  says  Dr. 
Kalniis,  "  that  Fielite  endeavours  to  deduce  all  facts 
of  consciousness,  and  that  with  matlieniatical  evi- 
dence. The  method  proceeds  thus  : — that  out  of  the 
thesis  an  antithesis  is  brought  forth,  which  forces  to 
a  hynthesis,  until  out  of  tliis  synthesis  a  new  anti- 
thesis is  produced,  until  all  antitheses  are  produced, 
mail  all  antitlieses  are  exhausted.  This  is  not,  of 
course,  the  place  for  bringing  out  in  detail  the  results 
of  the  Wissenschaftslehre.  Like  Kant,  Fichte  dis- 
tinguished between  theoretical  and  practical  reason. 
In  the  theoretical  reason,  the  Ego  affirms  itself  to  be 
determined  by  the  Non-Ego  ;  in  the  practical  reason, 
tlie  Non-Ego  is  itself  affirmed  and  determined  by  tlie 
Ego.  The  Ego  affirms  the  Non-Ego  opposed  to  it, 
in  order  to  prove  itself  to  be  the  absolute  deed  which 
again  removes  the  limit  which  itself  had  put.  Theory 
has  thus  its  foundation  in  practice.  The  absolute 
Ego  has  a  logical  existence  only  ;  it  exists  only  in  a 
multitude  of  tinite  Egos,  the  aim  and  end  of  which  is 
to  raise  themselves  legally  and  morally  into  a  uni- 
versal Ego.  Tills  uiiiver.sal  Ego  is  humanity.  The 
history  of  humanity  is  pervaded  by  a  progress,  in 
which  tlie  Ego  more  and  more  proves  itself  to  be 
the  absolute  power.  This  moral  progress  Fichte 
called  '  God.' "  This  system  is  in  its  nature  tho- 
roughly subjective ;  all  outward  objective  being  en- 
tirely disappears.  In  this  transcendental  Idealism, 
tlie  theology  of  the  Illuminists  (which  see)  of  tlie 
middle  of  the  last  century  reached  its  height.  The 
wliole  universe  is  made  the  product  of  the  Ego  or 
tliinking  subject. 

Fl DELES  (Lat.  the  faithful),  a  name  applied  in 
the  early  Christian  church  to  tlie  believing  or  bap- 
tized laity,  in  contradistinction  to  the  clergy  and  the 
catechumens.  In  this  sense  the  word  frequently 
occm-s  in  the  ancient  liturgies  and  canons.  The 
Romish  church  considers  the  whole  world  as  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  Jideks  or  faithful,  and  the  infi- 
deles  or  unfaithful ;  the  former  term  being  applied  to 
those  alone  who  are  within  the  pale  of  her  commu- 
nion, and  the  latter  to  all  who  are  beyond  it. 

FIDES  (Lat.  taithfulness),  a  goddess  among  the 
ancient  Romans,  whom  they  held  in  high  estimation' 
as  a  personiliC4ition  particularly  of  public  faith,  to 
which  they  attached  the  utmost  hiiporlance  as  a  na- 
tional virtue.  A  temple  to  this  deity  stood  on  the 
Capitol  at  Rome,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Nunia 
hompilius.     Her  priests  were  clothed  in  white  robes. 


FIDIUS,  the  sou  of  Zeus  or  Hercules,  a  I'agan 
deity  worshipped  by  the  ancient  Romans  and  Sa- 
bines,  and  i-egarded  as  the  patron  and  protector  of 
the  good  faith  wliich  should  reign  between  them. 
A  festival  in  honour  of  the  god  was  observed  an- 
nually on  the  Nones  of  June.  Ovid  says  that  Fi- 
dius  was  also  called  Saiicu-i  and  Seiuo. 

FIENDS.     See  Angels  (Evii,). 

FIEliTE,  a  privilege  enjoyed  formerly  by  the 
archbi.'diops  of  Rouen  in  Normandy,  in  conserjuence 
of  the  miraculous  deliverance,  which,  according  to 
an  old  legend,  St.  Romanus  accomplished  from  a 
dragon  wliich  infested  the  neiglibourhood.  The 
manner  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  elfected  the 
miracle  was  simple  enough.  Tlie  saint  stripping 
ott'  his  stole,  put  it  round  the  neck  of  the  dragon,  and 
gave  the  monster  in  charge  to  a  condemned  male- 
factor, whom  he  had  brought  along  with  him  for  the 
purpose,  and  whom  he  ordered  to  lead  it  into  the 
town  where  it  was  burned  in  tlie  presence  of  the 
assembled  inhabitants.  The  malefactor  obtained  his 
pardon  in  reward  for  the  bold  feat.  And  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  remembrance  of  this  wonderful  deli\er- 
ance,  a  custom  was  long  preserved  in  the  district,  ol 
bestowing  pardon  every  year  on  Ascension-Day, 
upon  a  criminal  who  might  happen  to  have  been  con- 
demned to  death  for  any  crime  whatever,  provided 
only  that  he  should  assist  to  carry  in  procession  the 
shrine  which  was  called  the  Fierie  of  St.  Romanus. 
Tlie  particulars  of  this  ceremony  are  thus  given  by 
an  old  author :  "  St.  Owen,  Chancellor  of  France, 
succeeded  St.  Romanus  in  tlie  see  of  Roan,  and  to 
perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  this  miraculous  deli- 
verance from  the  dragon,  and  put  the  faithful  in 
mind  yearly  to  renew  their  acknowledgments  for  so 
great  a  benetit,  by  prayers  and  thanksgivings,  ob- 
tained of  King  Dagobert,  in  fa\(iur  of  the  archbishop, 
dean,  canons,  and  chapter  of  Roan,  leave  and  power 
to  choose  \-early  in  their  chapter,  on  the  day  of  the 
ascension  of  our  Lord,  what  prisoner  soever,  and  for 
whatsoever  cause  he  might  be  detained,  and  to  deli- 
ver him  from  gaol,  and  obtain  his  being  entirely 
acquitted,  and  never  prosecuted  for  any  crime  com- 
mitted before.  This  privilege  has  often  been  con- 
firmed by  the  kings  of  France,  and  has  been  enjoyed 
by  the  archbishop,  dean,  canons,  and  chapter  of 
Roan,  fully,  peaceably,  and  without  any  opjiosition. 
Not  one  year  passed  without  their  delivering  a  cri- 
minal out  of  prison,  except  in  cases  of  high  treason: 
and  as  no  prisoner  liad  been  delivered  by  them, 
whilst  Richard  King  of  England  and  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy was  himself  detained,  they  got  leave  to  set 
two  at  liberty  the  ye;u'  following.  So  inviolably  has 
that  privilege  been  kept,  that  no  accident  whatever 
could  interrupt  this  prerogative  of  the  chapter,  not 
even  the  captivity  of  a  king,  who  was  their  duke  and 
lord.  The  criminal  is  always  delivered  in  public ; 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  town,  and  witli  great  so- 
lemnity. Tliirteen  days  before  the  least  of  the 
Ascension,  four  canons  and  foui-  chapplains  wearing 
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their  sur])lices  and  amisses,  llieir  usiiei-,  or  verier, 
going  before  tlieni,  |irocee(i  to  tlie  great  chamber 
of  the  parlianient,  and  to  the  hailitl"s  court,  and 
court  of  aids,  where  tlic.3'  summon  and  cliarge  the 
king's  ofticers  to  stop,  and  cause  lo  be  stojijicd,  all 
further  proceedings  against  any  criniiiuils  detained 
in  the  king's  prisons,  till  their  privilege  has  had  its 
full  eli'ect.  On  Kogatioii  Monday  two  canons  in 
priestly  orders  go  to  the  prisons,  aecomjianied  by 
two  chaplains,  the  verger  of  the  chapter,  and  a 
notary,  who  is  also  a  priest ;  they  receive  there  the 
depositions  of  those  who  lay  claim  to  partake  in  the 
privilege ;  this  they  are  employed  in  till  the  day  of 
the  Ascension ;  on  which  tlie  prisoners  are  re-exa- 
mined, and  asked  wlietlier  they  persist  in  their  con- 
fessions, or  have  a  mind  to  add  any  thing  to  them  : 
this  being  done,  about  seven  in  the  morning  of  the 
same  day,  all  the  canons  who  are  priests  meet  in  the 
chapter-house,  call  on  the  Holy  Ghost  to  direct  them 
hi  their  choice,  and  solenmly  swear,  that  they  will 
not  reveal  any  part  of  the  depositions  of  the  crimi- 
nals. The  depositions  are  read,  they  pitcli  upon  the 
prisoner  to  be  delivered,  write  his  name  on  a  paper 
sealed  with  the  chapter's  seal,  and  send  it  by  a 
chaplain  in  his  surplice  and  aniisse  to  the  jiarliament, 
which  is  met  to  expect  their  nomination,  and  having 
received  it,  form  a  decree,  which  orders,  that  the 
prisoner  chosen  by  the  chapter  shall  be  delivered  up, 
to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  St.  Romanus's  shrine,  he 
and  his  accomplices.  They  are  accordingly  set  free 
and  out  of  pi-ison,  the  depositions  of  all  the  otlier 
criminals  are  burnt  upon  an  altar  in  sight  of  all  the 
people.  Then  the  procession  begins,  in  wliich  the 
dragon  imder  St.  Romanus's  feet,  is  Cjirried  on  a 
long  pole.  The  shrine  of  the  saint  is  also  carried. 
Tlie  prisoner  newly  delivered,  bareheaded,  bears  the 
first  supporter ;  iuid  those  who  liave  been  set  at 
liberty  the  seven  preceding  years  help  to  carry  it, 
each  holding  a  lighted  taper  in  his  hand.  The  pro- 
cession ended,  mass  begins,  during  which  the  pri- 
soner kneels  before  each  canon,  begs  pardon  for  his 
crime,  and  is  exhorted  by  them  to  repenlance  and 
amendment  of  life.  After  mass  the  delivered  crind- 
nal  is  brought  to  the  house  of  the  master  of  St.  I!o- 
nianus's  confraternity,  wliere,  though  he  should  be 
never  so  poor,  he  is  feasted  with  the  utmost  magni- 
ficence. Next  morning  he  appears  before  the  chap- 
ter, and,  kneeling  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  con- 
gregation, lie  is  reprimanded  according  to  tlie 
heinousncss  of  his  crime,  by  one  of  the  canons  de- 
puted for  that  purpose,  and  put  in  mind  of  giving 
thanks  to  G<id,  to  St.  Romamis,  and  to  the  Chapter: 
Finally,  having  engaged  himself  by  a  solemn  promise, 
to  come  himself,  or  send  another,  each  of  the  seven 
following  years,  with  a  lighted  taper,  lo  the  proces- 
sion, he  goes  to  confession  to  the  penitenliaiy  of  tlic 
cathedral,  and  receives  the  absolution  of  his  sLns." 
The  riding  idea  of  this  legend  may  [lossibly  have 
been  derived  from  a  custom  of  the  Jews  of  having 
a  malefactor  set  free  at  the  feast  of  the  l'asso\'er. 


FIFTH-MONARCHY  MEN,  a  sect  of  enthu- 
siasts which  arose  in  England  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  soon  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  H. 
They  were  headed  by  one  Venner,  who  taught  that 
Jesus  Christ  would  personally  descend  from  heaven, 
and  establish  a  new  and  heavenly  kingdom,  a  tifth 
universal  monarch)-,  on  the  earth.  They  raised  an 
armed  insurrection,  when  Venner,  with  his  small  but 
determined  band,  proclaimed  the  fifth  monarchy, 
filled  London  with  alarm,  and  fought  with  a  courage  ■ 
wliich  has  seldom  been  equalled,  and  probably  never 
surpassed.  The  greater  number  of  this  sect  perished 
either  by  the  sword  or  on  the  scafi'old. 

FIKOOSAU,  a  mountain  in  Japan,  to  which  an 
order  of  Jammabos  or  monks  go  in  pilgrimage  once 
a-year, — an  extremely  ditiicult  task,  on  account  of 
the  precipices  with  which  it  abounds.  This  moun- 
tain is  believed  to  be  a  sort  of  test  by  which  to 
try  the  character  of  a  man,  for  if  a  wicked  peison 
should  venture  to  undertake  the  pilgrimage,  the 
devil  would  enter  into  him  on  his  first  attempt  to 
ascend  the  .sacred  hill.     See  Jammabos. 

FILIOQUE  (Lat.  and  from  the  Son),  an  expres- 
sion which  was  inserted  in  the  Niceno-Constmuino- 
polilan  creed,  at  the  third  council  of  Toledo,  A.  11 
581),  in  opposition  to  those  who  held  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  only.  The  council 
by  this  addition  meant  to  declare,  that  the  Holy 
Sjiirit,  in  the  constitution  of  his  I'erson,  proceeds 
from  both  tlie  Father  and  the  Son.  The  alteration, 
which  was  probably  intended  to  sliow  a  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  Arians  (which  see),  though  it  com- 
menced in  the  S|ianish  church,  was  soon  afterwards 
adopted  by  the  churches  of  J"ranee  and  Germany. 
In  A.  D.  707,  the  Eastern  accused  the  AVestern 
churches  of  heresy  on  this  point,  and  not  only  so,  but 
iliey  charged  them  also  with  sacrilege  in  corrupting 
tile  creed  of  the  universal  church  by  adding  the  words 
fiUoqiie,  "  and  from  the  Son,"  to  the  article  concern- 
ing the  Holy  Spirit.  The  controversy  on  this  point 
became  more  violent  in  the  ninth  century.  Some 
French  monks  residing  at  Jerusalem  as  jiilgrims, 
chanted  the  creed  in  their  worship,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  fiUoque.  The  Greeks  were  indignant  at  this 
interpolation,  as  they  called  it,  and  the  Franks  ac- 
cordingly despatched  one  of  tlieir  number  on  the 
subject  into  France,  A.D.  809,  to  claim  the  protec- 
tion of  the  I'jnperor  Charlemagne.  The  matter  was 
in  consequence  discussed  in  the  council  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  and  also  at  Rome,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Pope.  Leo  111.  approved  of  the  doctrine  of  the  pro- 
cession of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Son,  as  w^cdl  as 
from  the  Father,  but  di-sapprovcd  of  the  alteration  oi 
the  Creed  by  the  introduclion  of  the  word  Jilivijiie,  and 
decided  that  the  obnoxious  expression  should  begra 
dually  permitted  lo  tall  iiilo  disuse.  I'ope  John  Vlll., 
however,  went  slill  furlher,  calling  the  doclrine  in- 
volved in  the  worth  Jilioijuc,  blasphemy.  The  inser- 
tion of  the  expression  was  finally  adopted  by  I'ojie 
Nicholas  1.,  and  continues  lo   be  maintained   hy  llie 
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Latin  cluii'clies,  while  it  is  as  keenly  opposed  Ijy  tlie 
Greek  and  all  the  other  I'>astem  chnrehes.  The 
latter  adhere  to  the  strict  statement  as  siven  in  John 
XV.  26,  "which  proceedeth  from  the  Father;"  but 
the  former,  along  witli  all  Protestant  churches,  re- 
ceive the  statement  witli  the  addition  of  the  words 
filioque,  "and  from  the  Son,"  justifying  tliomsclves 
not  by  tlie  express  words  of  Scripture,  but  by  deduc- 
tions drawn  from  the  statements  of  Scripture.  It 
is  admitted,  on  all  liands,  that  the  procession  of  tlie 
Spirit  is  nowliere  literally  asserted  in  tlie  Word  of 
God.  but  it  is  alle.i'ed  by  the  Western  churches  that 
the  doctrine,  though  not  asserted,  is  plainly  implied. 
Tluis  tlie  Spirit  is  called  tlie  Spirit  of  the  Father,  and 
he  is  with  equal  distinctness  called  the  Spirit  of  the 
Son,  as  in  Gal.  iv.  G,  "  And  because  yc  are  sons, 
God  hath  sent  forth  tlie  Spirit  of  liis  Son  into  your 
hearts,  crying,  Abba,  Father;"  and  Rom.  viii.9,  "But 
yc  are  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the  Spirit,  if  so  be  that 
the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  you.  Now  if  any  man 
have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his."  In 
consequence  of,  proceeding  from  the  Father,  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  said  in  Scripture  to  be  sent  by 
him.  But  our  Lord  also  speaks  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  the  Comforter  whom  he  himself  would  send.  Thus 
John  XV.  26,  "  But  when  the  Comforter  is  come, 
whom  I  will  send  unto  you  from  the  Father,  even 
the  Spirit  of  truth,  whicli  proceedeth  from  the  Father, 
he  shall  testify  of  me;"  and  John  xvi.  7,  "Never- 
theless I  tell  you  the  truth  ;  It  is  expedient  for  you 
that  I  go  awav  :  for  if  I  go  not  away,  the  Comforter 
will  not  come  unto  you  ;  but  if  I  depart,  I  will  send 
liiin  unto  you."  Such  are  the  arguments  by  wliich 
the  Western  church  defends  herself  for  deviating 
from  the  language  of  the  East,  and  of  the  ancient 
creeds — arguments  which,  it  may  be  obser\ed,  are 
whollv  inferential,  and  rest  therefore  for  then- valid- 
ity on  the  well-known  .and  universally  admitted  rule 
of  Scripture  interpretation,  that  legitimate  infer- 
ences from  Scripture  are  to  be  held  of  the  same  au- 
thority as  Scripture  itself. 

FILLES-DIEU  (Fr.  Daughters  of  God),  an  order 
of  nuns  in  France  who  devote  themselves  to  visiting 
the  sick.  They  repeat  the  penitential  Psalms  once 
a-week.  Another  religious  order  bearing  this  name 
was  formed  in  the  thirteenth  century,  wliich  after- 
wards became  merged  in  the  order  of  Fontevraud 
(which  see). 

FINGERS  OF  MOUNT  IDA.     See   Dactyli 

ID.EI. 

FINNS  (Religion  of  the).  Tlie  Fmns,  or  in- 
habitants of  Finland,  are  a  peculiar  race  of  people 
in  the  Nortli  of  Enrope.  Formerly  they  belonged 
to  Sweden,  but  in  180'J  their  country  was  ceded  to 
Russia,  under  whose  dominion  it  still  continues. 
Tlie  Finns  are  a  race  by  themselves,  and  their  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  some  other  peculiarities,  seem  to 
hidicate  that  they  are  of  Asiatic  origin.  It  was  not 
till  the  twelfth  century  that  attempts  were  made  to 
convert  this  people  to  tlie  Cliristian  faitli,  and  tlieir 


ancient  complicated  mythology  did  not  fully  suc- 
cumb to  Christianity  till  tlie  sixteenth.  It  would 
appear  that  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  history  of 
Finland  the  people  worshipped  natural  objects  under 
sensible  forms.  All  nature  was  regarded  as  ani- 
mated; the  sun,  the  earth,  the  sea,  each  was  a  liv- 
ing, sacred  being.  In  course  of  time,  however,  a  more 
modilied  system  of  tilings  began  to  prevail,  'i'lie 
various  departments  of  nature  were  no  longer  viewed 
as  in  tliemsclves  gods,  but  as  many  of  them  presided 
over  by  certain  deities  or  genii,  having  bodies  and 
souls  like  human  beings,  while  many  more  were 
without  form  or  substantial  framework  of  any  kind. 
ICach  of  these  deities  had  a  special  charge  over  which 
lie  exercised  an  independent  rule.  With  such  a  mass 
of  deifies  independent  of  each  other  as  this  system 
of  mythology  involved,  it  might  appear  at  first  sight 
altogether  unlikely  tliat  the  Finns  would  ever  recog- 
nize one  Supreme  Divinity,  to  whom  all  beings,  both 
in  heaven  and  earth,  are  subject.  But  this  idea 
seems  to  have,  in  process  of  time,  fully  evolved  it- 
self, and  the  various  steps  by  which  the  conception  of 
one  God  was  reached  may  lie  seen  in  the  word  Jumalu, 
which  is  found  in  the  Finnish  runes  bearing  these 
three  signitications,  the  material  sky,  the  sky-god, 
and  the  Sujireme  Being.  The  word  in  its  derivation 
is  drawn  from  a  root  signifying  thunder,  that  pheno- 
menon in  nature  which,  above  all  others,  was  titled 
to  strike  awe  into  the  mind  of  a  northern  savage. 
When  Jumala  came  at  length  to  be  limited  in  its 
.-signification  to  the  Supreme  Deity,  the  other  mean- 
ings were  gradually  lost  sight  of,  and  other  words 
were  devised  to  denote  them.  Thus  the  material 
sky  was  called  Taivas,  and  the  god  of  the  sky  UHiO, 
an  old  man,  a  title  originally  ajiplied  as  a  term  of 
respect  to  any  of  the  gods,  but  afterwards  limited  tothe 
gild  of  the  .sky,  the  most  eminent  of  the  order  of  Fin- 
nish deities.  Ukko  is  known  among  the  Finns  by  a 
great  variety  of  n.aines  and  titles,  all  of  them  expres- 
sive of  the  high  functions  wliich,  as  regulating  the 
great  phenomena  of  nature,  he  is  called  to  discharge. 
He  sits  enthroned  on  a  cloud  in  the  midst  of  the 
heavens,  bearing  the  firmament  on  his  shoulders. 
He  wields  mighty  thunderbolts,  and  armed  like  a 
brave  warrior,  the  lightning  is  his  sword,  the  many- 
coloured  arch  of  heaven  is  his  bow,  and  like  the 
Scandinavian  Thor,  he  brandishes  a  formidable  ham- 
mer. 

Independently  of  the  sky-god  Uklco,  each  of  the 
lieavenly  bodies  had  its  own  presiding  deity  who  j 
dwelt  hi  a  magnificent  palace,  and  regulated  all  the 
movements  of  the  planet  over  which  he  ruled.  Kiirt 
presided  over  the  dawn,  the  goddess  Udutfir  over 
fogs  and  mists.  Tlie  water-god,  represented  as  an 
old  man  clothed  in  a  robe  of  foam,  and  with  a  beard 
of  grass,  was  called  Ahti,  and  his  spouse,  Vdldmo. 
Tlie  venerable  pair  inhabit  their  palace  at  Ahtola,  at 
tlie  bottom  of  the  sea,  while  the  other  water-gods, 
his  companions,  are  not  only  found  in  the  sea,  but 
in  rivers,  fountains,  and  hikes,  generally  disposed  to 
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be  friendly  to  man  ;  but  others  of  them  wicked  and 
mischievous.  M(m:i-emo,  mother  of  the  eartli,  was 
a  powerful  goddess,  said  by  some  to  be  the  wife  of  the 
sky-god  Ukh'o.  Many  were  the  deities  who  had  the 
charge  of  different  kinds  of  grain,  and  who  were  ear- 
nestly invoked  by  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  liut  the  gods 
who  were  more  especially  lield  ui  veneration  were 
the  forest  deities,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Tapio,  de- 
scribed as  "  a  tall  slender  old  man,  wearing  a  dark 
brown  beard,  a  high-crowned  hat  of  fir-leaves,  and  a 
coat  of  tree-moss."  The  ambrosial  drink  of  this 
wood-god  and  his  spouse  Midlkk!,  was  liquid  honey, 
and  for  a  draught  of  tliis  delightful  beverage,  the 
tired  hunter  often  longed  and  prayed.  But  besides 
the  forest  gods,  who  were  generally  mild,  gentle,  and 
kind-hearted,  the  Finns  had  also  their  forest  demons, 
who,  though  few  in  number,  were  active  in  doing 
mischief.  The  chief  of  these  demons  was  Iliisi, 
who  was  the  Finnish  devil,  who  had  his  abode  in 
the  depth  of  the  forest  glade,  and  whose  special  de- 
light it  was  to  do  injury  to  men.  It  is  said  of  him 
by  Castren,  an  able  writer  on  the  Jlytliology  of  the 
Finns,  "  lie  has  only  three  fingers  on  each  hand ; 
but  his  fingers  are  furnished  with  sharp  nails,  where- 
with he  rends  those  who  fall  into  his  power."  This 
evil  spirit  sends  diseases  and  calamities  of  every  kind 
throughout  the  earth. 

Like  many  other  Pagan  tribes,  the  Finns  seem 
to  have  recognized  some  sort  of  existence  after 
death.  On  the  gi-aves  of  their  dead  they  laid  food  and 
clothing,  axes,  knives,  and  warlike  implements  of 
various  kinds,  evidently  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
such  articles  might  be  of  use  even  to  those  who  had 
quitted  this  mortal  scene.  Some  supposed  the  dead  to 
be  furnished  with  new  bodies,  while  others  imagined 
that  they  became  impalpable  spirits,  which  none  but 
the  S/iammis  were  privileged  to  see,  though  they 
were  believed  to  wander  about  amid  the  darkness  and 
storms  of  night.  The  general  impression,  however, 
was,  that  the  dead  were  enemies  of  the  living,  and, 
therefore,  they  thought  of  them  with  dread,  and 
adopted  various  ceremonies,  with  the  view  of  propitiat- 
ing them,  or  preventing  their  return  to  this  world. 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  that,  notwithstanding  the  awe  in 
ivhich  the  Finns  of  ancient  times  held  the  dead,  they 
not  unfrequently  resorted  to  them  for  counsel  and 
assistance.  Tlie  same  practice  still  prevails  among 
the  Sha-MANISts  (which  see)  of  the  North,  who  be- 
lieve that  when  their  Sliamaus  or  priests  fall  into  a 
trance,  they  are  wandering  through  the  realms  of  the 
dead,  and  receiving  there  information  which  they 
could  never  have  obtained  upon  the  earth.  In  the 
most  ancient  times  the  dead  were  believed  by  the 
Finlanders  to  dwell  in  their  graves  for  ever.  After- 
wards, however,  the  notion  came  to  be  entertained, 
that  they  inhabited  Tuonela,  a  sort  of  sublen'anean 
world  over  which  Tuoni  reigned,  but  never  does  the 
idea  of  a  system  of  rewards  and  punishments  seem 
to  have  occurred  to  the  Finns  in  their  I'agan  state. 

In  addition  to  gods  and  goddesses,  the  Finnish  my- 


thology recognized  also  various  Ilaltiat  or  spiritual 
powers  as  presiding  over  all  objects  in  nature.  Sev- 
eral beasts  and  birds  were  worshipped  by  the  Finns, 
but  they  were  particularly  addicted  to  the  worship  of 
the  bear — a  S]]ecies  of  idolatry  which  prevailed  at  one 
period  extensively  in  the  North.  This  sacred  animal 
was  called  Ohto,  and  received  the  titles  of  the  Apple 
of  the  Forest,  and  the  Pride  of  the  Thicket.  Among 
birds,  the  wild-duck,  the  eagle,  and  the  cuckoo,  and 
among  insects,  bees  and  butterflies,  were  esteemed  as 
sacred.  Of  trees,  the  oak  and  the  moiuitain-ash  were 
viewed  as  parlicularjy  holy.  Rude  stones  and  rocks 
were  also  worshipped  by  the  more  remote  Finns  and 
Lapps.  The  stone  idol  they  termed  the  Storjuid<ar  or 
great  ruler ;  they  ottered  sacrifices  upon  it,  generally 
the  rein-deer,  and  prostrated  themselves  before  it  in 
certain  mountainous  districts,  far  from  the  ordinary 
dwellings  of  men.  This  worship,  which  is  even  at 
this  day  prevalent  in  some  parts  of  Finland,  is  a  relic 
of  the  idolatry  which  was  once  common  to  the  Nor- 
wegians, as  well  as  the  Fiims  and  Lapps. 

The  complicated  system  of  Pagan,  worshiji,  which 
we  have  thus  rapidly  sketched,  continued  to  prevail 
amongtheFinnsdown  to  so  lateaperiod  as  the  twelfth 
century.  At  length  the  conversion  of  this  singular 
people  was  undertaken  by  Eric  IX.,  king  of  Swe- 
den, whose  zeal  for  the  Church  of  Rcjme  has  given 
him  a  place  in  the  calendar.  Believing  that  more 
peaceftd  means  would  be  unsuccessful,  the  enthu- 
siastic monarch  resolved  to  enter  upon  a  warlike 
crusade  for  this  pm-pose.  He  was  accompanied  in 
his  expedition  by  Pleinrich,  bishop  of  Up.sal.  A 
singular  circumstance  concerning  Eric,  when  engaged 
in  his  religious  war  against  the  Finns,  is  thus  noticed 
by  Neander  :  "  Kneeling  down  to  thank  God,  after 
having  won  a  battle,  he  was  observed  to  be  profusely 
weeping ;  and  being  asked  the  reason,  confessed  that 
it  was  for  pity  and  commiseration  at  the  fate  of  so 
many  who  had  fallen  in  the  fight  without  being  bap- 
tized, and  were  consequently  lost  when  they  might 
have  been  saved  by  the  holy  sacrament."  Having  ef- 
fected the  conquest,  the  warlike  monarch  compelled  the 
vanquished  nation  of  the  Finns  to  profess  Christian- 
ity, and  they  were  put  under  the  charge  of  the  bishop 
of  Upsal,  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  holy  war 
against  them.  But  as  their  new  ecclesiastical  ruler 
treated  the  Finnish  Christians  with  the  utmost 
harshness  and  severity,  he  was  himself  massacred, 
and  the  pontilV  Hadrian  IV.  enrolled  him  among  the 
saints.  For  a  long  period  Paganism  and  Christianity 
struggled  for  pre-eminence  in  Finland.  By  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Swedes  the  I'roteslant  church,  v.liich 
had  been  established  under  Gustaviis  Vasa,  A.  D. 
1526,  extended  itself  in  course  of  time  among  the 
Films.  Still,  however,  Pagan  customs  and  ceremo- 
nies maintained  their  ground.  At  length  when,  in 
1809,  Finland  was  transferred  from  Sweden  to  Rus- 
sia, an  independent  Lutheran  church  was  formed  in 
the  comitry  over  which  the  archbishop  of  Abo  pre- 
sides. 
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FIR-TREE,  a  tree  accounted  sacivd  ainoiij^-  the 
Japanese,  who  regard  it  as  having  an  influence  upon 
their  future  fortunes.     See  Akiiorolatry. 

FIRE.  No  svinbol  is  more  frequently  used  in 
Sacred  Scripture  to  denote  tlie  Divine  Being  tlian 
lire.  Thus  in  Exod.  iii.  2,  God  appeared  to  Moses 
on  Mount  Horeb  in  the  midst  of  a  flame  of  fire,  and 
again  on  Mount  Sinai.  Exod.  six.  18,  at  the  giving  of 
the  huv.  He  guided  tlie  Israelites  tlirougli  the  de- 
sert, going  before  them  in  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day, 
ami  in  a  pillar  of  tire  by  night.  At  the  second  com- 
ing of  Christ,  we  are  told,  2  Thess.  i.  8.  that  he  shall 
manifest  himself  "  in  flaming  iire."  Daniel,  in  de- 
seriliing  the  Ancient  of  Days,  says,  "  A  flery  stream 
issued  and  came  forth  before  him."  In  ancient  times 
the  mode  in  wliich  Jehovah  showed  his  acceptance 
of  a  sacrifice  was  by  the  descent  of  fire  from  heaven 
to  consume  the  victim  as  it  lay  upon  the  altar.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  from  this  circumstance  that 
Cain  discovered  the  acceptance  of  Abel's  s.icrifice, 
and  the  rejection  of  his  own.  Fire  is  expressly  de- 
clared to  have  descended  from  heaven  upon  the  sacri- 
fices otrered  by  IMoses,  Jlanoah,  Solomon,  and  Elijah. 
The  fire  which  came  down  from  God  uiion  the  altar 
in  the  Tabernacle,  and  afterwards  upon  that  in  the 
Temple,  was  constantly  fed  and  kept  alive  by  the 
]irlests,  and  was  regarded  as  hallowed  fire.  In  imi- 
tation of  this  Jewish  custom,  we  find  the  ancient 
Romans  employing  the  vestal  virgins  to  watch  over 
the  sacred  fire  that  it  should  not  be  exlinguislied. 

So  strictly  were  the  Hebrew  priests  required  to 
use  the  hallowed  fire  in  all  their  sacrifices,  that  Na- 
dab  and  Abihu  were  actually  con.sumed  by  fire  from 
the  Lord  for  using  strange  fire  in  their  sacrifices. 
Some  of  the  Jewish  writers  allege  that  the  sacred 
fire  was  extinguished  in  the  days  of  Ahaz,  but  the 
more  general  opinion  is,  that  it  continued  to  bin-n 
till  the  destruction  of  the  temple  b}'  the  Chaldeans. 
From  that  time,  according  to  the  great  mass  of  Jew- 
ish writers,  the  hallowed  fire  ceased  to  exist,  and 
instead  of  it,  only  common  fire  binned  in  the  second 
temple.  In  2  Mac.  i.  18,  19,  a  fabulous  story  is  told 
of  the  sacred  fire  having  been  hidden  in  a  pit  by 
some  religious  priests,  and  afterwards  taken  from 
thence  and  kindled  upon  the  altar  in  the  second 
temjile.  This  apocryphal  legend  is  generally  re- 
jected by  the  Jews. 

FIRE  (Holy),  of  the  Greek  Church.  On 
the  Saturday  of  the  Greek  Easter  week  aimually, 
the  Greek  and  Armenian  monks  in  Jerusalem  pi-o- 
fess  to  perform  a  miracle,  that  of  kindling  the  holy 
fire.  This  is  called  the  Day  of  Charity,  and  the 
ceremony  is  performed  in  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  A  most  interesting  and  picturesque  ac- 
count of  this  pretended  miracle  has  been  given  by 
Mr.  Caiman,  a  Jewish  convert,  who  witnessed  the 
spectacle.  The  nan-ative  is  to  be  found  ui  Mr. 
Heischell's  'Visit  to  my  Fatherland  in  1843.'  It 
is  as  follows :  "  To  notice  all  that  was  passing 
within  the  church  of  the   Holy   Sepulchre  during 


the  space  of  more  than  twenty  four  hours,  would 
be  next  to  imjiossible ;  because  it  was  one  con- 
tinuation of  shameless  madness  and  rioting,  which 
would  have  been  a  disgrace  to  Greenwich  and 
Smithfield  fairs.  Only  suppose  for  a  moment,  the 
niightv  edifice  crowded  to  excess  with  fanatic  pil- 
grims of  all  the"  Eastern  churches,  who,  instead  oi 
lifting  pure  hands  to  God,  without  wrath  and  quar- 
relling, are  led  by  the  petty  jealousies  about  the 
precedency  which  tliev  should  maintain  in  the  order 
of  their  processions,  into  tumults  and  fighting,  which 
can  only  be  quelled  by  the  scourge  and  whip  of  the 
followers  of  the  false  prophet.  Supiiose  further, 
these  thousands  of  devotees  rimning  from  one  ex- 
treme to  the  other,  from  the  extreme  of  savage  irri- 
tation to  that  of  savage  enjoyment,  of  mutual  revel- 
lings  and  feastings ;  like  Israel  of  old,  who,  when 
they  made  the  golden  calf,  were  eating,  and  drinking, 
and  rising  up  to  play.  Suppose  troops  of  men, 
stripjied  half-naked  to  facilitate  their  actions,  run- 
ning, trotting,  jumping,  galloping  to  and  fro,  the 
breadth  and  length  of  the  church  ;  walking  on  their 
hands  with  their  feet  aloft  in  the  air;  mounting  on 
one  another's  shoulders,  some  in  a  riding  and  some 
in  a  standing  position,  and  by  the  slightest  push  are 
all  sent  to  the  ground  in  one  confused  heap,  which 
made  one  fear  for  their  safety.  Suppose  further, 
many  of  the  pilgrims  dressed  in  fur-caps,  like  the 
Polish  Jews,  whom  they  feigned  to  represent,  and 
whom  the  mob  met  with  all  manner  of  contempt  and 
insult,  hurrying  them  through  the  church  as  crimi- 
nals who  had  just  been  condemned,  amid  loud  exe- 
crations and  shouts  of  laughter,  which  indicated  that 
Israel  is  still  a  derision  amongst  these  heathens,  by 
whom  they  are  still  counted  as  sheep  for  the  slaughter. 
"  About  two  o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoon,  the 
preparations  for  the  appearance  of  the  miracidous 
fire  commenced.  The  multitude,  who  had  been  here- 
tofore in  a  state  of  frenzy  and  madness,  became  a 
little  more  quiet ;  but  it  proved  a  quiet  that  precedes 
a  thunderstonn.  Bishops  and  priests  in  their  full 
canonicals,  then  issued  forth  from  their  respective 
quarters,  with  flags  and  banners,  crucifixes  and 
crosses,  lighted  candles  and  smoking  censers,  to  join 
or  rather  to  lead  a  procession,  which  moved  thrice 
round  the  church,  invoking  every  picture,  altar,  and 
relic,  in  their  way,  to  aid  them  in  obtaining  the 
miraculous  fire.  The  procession  then  retiu-ned  to 
the  place  from  whence  it  started,  and  two  greyheaded 
bishops,  the  one  of  the  Greek,  the  other  of  the  Ar- 
menian Church,  were  hurled  bj-  the  soldiers  through 
the  crowd,  into  the  apartment  which  commimicatcs 
v.ith  that  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  where  they  locked 
themselves  in;  there  the  marvellous  fii"e  was  to 
make  its  first  appearance,  and  from  thence  issue 
through  the  small  circular  window.s  and  the  door,  for 
the  use  of  the  multitude.  The  eyes  of  all  men, 
women,  and  children,  were  now  directed  towards  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  with  an  anxious  suspense,  awaiting 
the  issue,  of  their  expectation. 
3x 
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"The  mixed  miiltitiido,  each  hi  liis  or  her  own 
language,  were  ])oiiriiiu' forth  their  elaniorous  prayers 
to  tlie  Virgin  anil  tlie  Saints,  to  intercede  for  them 
on  lielialf  of  the  object  for  wliich  they  were  assem- 
bled; and  the  same  were  tenfold  increased  by  the 
fanatic  gestures  and  the  waving  of  the  garments  by 
the  priests  of  the  respective  communions  who  were 
interested  in  the  holy  tire,  and  wOio  were  watcliing 
by  the  above-mentioned  door  and  circular  windows, 
with  torches  in  their  hands,  ready  to  receive  the 
virgin  ilame  of  the  heavenly  tire,  and  convey  it  to 
their  flocks.  In  about  twenty  minutes  from  the  time 
the  bishops  locked  themselves  in  the  apartment  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  tlie  miraculous  lire  made  its 
appearance  through  the  door  and  tlie  two  small  win- 
dows, as  exp.'Cted.  The  [u-iests  were  the  first  who 
lighted  their  torches,  and  they  set  out  on  a  gallop  in 
the  direction  of  their  lay  brethren  ;  but  some  of  these 
err.-mdless  and  profitless  messengers  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  knocked  down  by  the  crowd,  and  had 
their  firebrands  wrested  out  of  their  hands  ;  but  some 
were  more  fortunate,  and  safely  reached  their  desti- 
nation, around  wliom  the  people  flocked  like  bees,  to 
have  their  candles  lighted.  Other?,  however,  were 
not  satisfied  at  having  the  holy  fire  second-hand,  but 
ruslied  furiously  towards  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  re- 
gardless of  their  own  safety,  and  that  of  those  who 
obstructed  their  way — though  it  has  frequently  hap- 
pened that  persons  have  been  trampled  to  death  on 
such  occasions.  Those  who  were  in  the  galleries  let 
down  their  candles  by  cords,  and  drew  them  np  when 
they  had  succeeded  in  their  purpose.  In  a  few 
minutes  thousands  of  flames  were  ascending,  the 
smoke  and  the  heat  of  ■which  rendered  the  church 
like  the  bottomless  pit.  To  satisfy  themselves,  as 
well  as  to  convince  the  Latins,  (who  grudge  so  pro- 
fitable as  well  as  so  effectual  a  piece  of  machinery 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  scliismatical  Greeks  and 
Armenians,  and  one  which  augments  the  power  of 
the  priests  and  the  revenue  of  the  convents,  and  who 
therefore  exclaim  against  the  miraculous  fire,)  the 
pilgrims,  women  as  well  as  men,  shamefully  expose 
their  bare  bosoms  to  the  action  of  the  flame  of  their 
lighted  candles,  to  make  their  adversaries  believe  the 
miraculous  fire  ditTers  from  an  ordinary  one,  in  being 
perfectly  harmless.  The  two  bishops,  who  a  little 
while  before  locked  themselves  in  the  apartment  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  now  sallied  forth  out  of  it. 
When  the  whole  multitude  had  their  candles  lighted, 
the  bishops  were  caught  by  the  crowd,  lifted  upon 
their  shoulders,  and  carried  to  their  ch.apels  amidst 
loud  and  triumphant  acclamations.  They  soon, 
however,  reajipeared,  at  the  head  of  a  similar  proces- 
eion  as  the  one  bi'fore,  as  a  pretended  thauk-ofi'ering 
to  tlie  Almighty  for  the  miraculous  tire  vouchsafed, 
thus  daring  to  make  God  a  partaker  in  their  lie.  An 
express  messenger  was  imineiliately  sent  ofi'to  IJetli- 
leheni,  the  birthplai^e  of  Christ,  to  inform  the  bre- 
thren there,  ami  to  invite  them  also  to  oli'cr  up  their 
tribute  of  thanks  for  the  transcendent  glory  of  the 


day.  Thus  closed  the  lying  wonders  of  the  holy 
week  of  Easter."  Dr.  WobV,  in  his  Missioniu-y  Jour- 
nal, relates,  that  the  Greek  metropolitan,  in  a  letter 
which  he  wrote  on  the  subject  of  this  alleged  mira- 
cle, declared,  "The  holy  fire  was  known  in  the  time 
of  the  Greek  emiierors;  it  was  then  seen  in  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  and  also  in  the  time  that  the  Crusaders 
were  in  possession  of  the  place.  Many  of  the  Latin 
historians  mention  it.  From  the  time  of  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Tiu-ks  till  now,  the  holy  fire  is  seen  both 
by  believers  and  unbelievers."  The  pilgi-ims  to  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  on  these  occasions  are  very  numer- 
ous, consisting  chiefly  of  Greeks,  Annenians,  and 
Rom.aiiists.  The  origin  of  the  ceremony  has  never 
been  traced,  and  the  n.ode  of  its  accomplishment  is 
carefully  concealed.  The  worshi|ipers  believe  that 
the  fire  comes  from  above,  and  that  a  candle  lighted 
by  it  will  ensure  their  entrance  into  heaven,  and, 
therefore,  they  rush  with  such  frenzy  to  obtain  a 
portion  of  the  holy  fire,  that  some  are  frequently 
found  to  suffer  .serious  injury  in  the  attempt.  King- 
lake  says,  that  the  year  before  his  visit,  nearly  two 
hundred  people  were  killed  in  the  struggle. 
FIRE  (Holy),  op  the  Romish  Church.    See 

E.iSTER. 

FIRE  (Passing  through  the),  an  ancient  hea- 
then custom  referred  to  in  2  Kings  xvii.  17,  "  And 
they  caused  their  sons  and  their  daughters  to  pass 
through  the  fire,  and  used  divination  and  enchant 
ments,  and  sold  Ihemselves  to  do  evil  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord,  to  provoke  him  to  anger."  Moloch,  to 
whom  this  cruel  sacrifice  was  made,  was  a  god  of  the 
Ammonites,  against  whose  worship  Moses  gives  the 
Hebrews  a  strong  warning  in  Lev.  xx.  1 — 5.  The 
Rabbins,  to  jialli.ate  in  some  measure  this  sin,  into 
which  their  ancestors  fell,  allege  that  the  custom  re- 
ferred to  was  nothing  more  than  the  ancient  heathen 
practice  of  passing  between  two  fires,  with  the  view 
of  thereby  undergoing  purification.  This  view  of  I 
the  matter,  however,  is  completely  disproved  by 
various  passages  of  Scripture,  but  partii'ularly  by 
Ezek.  xvi.  20,  21,  where  it  appears  that  the  children 
were  first  slain,  and  then  made  to  pass  through  the 
fire.  Some  have  explained  the  custom  by  referring 
to  the  description  which  Diodorus  Siculns  gives  of 
the  Carthaginian  deity  Chronos,  as  represented  under 
the  form  of  a  brazen  statue  heated  red  hot,  in  the 
arms  of  which  the  child  was  laid,  and  fell  down  into 
the  flamuig  furnace  beneath.  That  it  was  a  practice 
of  the  ancient  heathens  to  pass  through  fire  as  a  cere- 
mony of  initiation,  appears  evident  from  what  Suidas 
says  of  the  ancient  Persians,  that  those  who  were  to 
be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Mithras  were  to 
undergo  this  process.  Virgil  also  savs,  that  the 
same  practice  was  followed  in  the  worshi]i  of  Apollo 
by  the  ICtrurians  on  Mount  .Soracte.  Chrvsostom 
blames,  among  other  he.athenish  customs  remaining 
in  his  time,  the  lighting  two  great  fires  and  ])assing 
between  them.  In  India,  it  is  considered  as  most 
acceptable  to  the  cruel  goddess  Kdli.  that  her  vola- 
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ries  should  walk  on  the  tire.  If  a  man  is  sick,  he 
vows,  "  O  Kali,  mother,  only  cure  me,  and  I  will 
walk  on  fire  in  your  holy  presence."  It  is  ditficult 
to  come  to  any  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  precise 
mode  in  wliich  the  ancient  Hebrews  made  their 
cliildren  pass  through  the  fire.  Some  suppose  that 
either  their  parents  or  the  priests  led  them  between 
two  fires ;  others,  that  they  waved  them  about  in  the 
fiames,  while  the  worshippers  of  Moloch  danced 
roiuid  or  leaped  through  the  fire.  The  fire  being 
an  emblem  of  Moloch  or  the  sun,  perhaps  this  cere- 
mony might  be  intended  to  denote  that  the  children 
were  thereby  consecrated  to  that  deity. 

FIRE  PHILOSOPHERS.     See  Tiieosopiiists. 

FIRE  (Ste.^nge).  In  Lev.  x.  1,  we  are  informed 
that  Nadab  and  Abihu  "  offered  strange  fire  before 
the  Lord,  which  he  commanded  them  not."  Consi- 
derable difference  of  opinion  has  existed  as  to  what 
is  precisely  meant  by  the  "strange  fire"  here  men- 
tioned. Some  Rabbins,  as  well  as  modern  critics, 
have  alleged,  that  the  sin  of  the  two  youthful  priests 
lay  in  their  ofiering  incense  which  they  had  no  right 
to  do.  This  notion,  however,  is  shown  to  be  ground- 
less, by  simply  noticing  the  expression,  "their  cen- 
sers" which  evidently  implies  that  it  was  part  of 
their  duty  to  offer  incense.  On  carefully  examining 
the  whole  incident  as  narrated  by  the  sacred  histo- 
rian, it  appears  plain  that  "strange  tire"  is  to  be 
miderstoiid  as  tire  not  taken  from  the  altar  which 
was  there  miraculously  kiiuUed.  Some,  however, 
wliile  they  admit  that  the  fire  nuiy  have  been  taken 
from  the  altar  of  burnt- offering,  allege  that  the  incense 
was  applied  to  the  tire  in  a  manner  dill'erent  from 
that  which  God  had  ajipointed.  To  the  general 
opinion  that  the  strange  fire  had  not  been  taken  from 
tlio  altar  of  bm-nt-ofi'ering,  the  objection  has  some- 
times been  raised,  that  it  is  difiicidt  to  conceive  from 
what  other  quarter  it  could  have  been  obtained. 
The  Targum  of  Jonathan  alleges,  that  tlie  ollendiiig 
priests  received  it  from  the  fires  at  which  the  priests' 
portion  of  the  sacrifices  was  dressed  for  tbod  in  tlie 
court  of  the  tabernacle. 

FIRE  TEMPLE.     See  Prytaneum,  Pyr^um. 

FIRE-WORSHIP.  This  species  of  idolatry  is 
of  very  remote  antiquity.  It  is  understood  to  have 
existed  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Abraliam,  whose 
ancestors  belonged  to  Chaldea,  where,  as  is  generally 
believed,  Pyrolatnj  was  cstablislied  by  Nimrod,  and, 
accordingly,  Abraliam's  birth-place,  Ur,  denotes  fire. 
The  Jews  have  an  old  tradition,  that  Terah  and  Abra- 
liam were  expelled  from  Chaldea  because  they  refused 
to  worship  the  tire.  Thnjiighout  Syria,  the  worship  of 
fire  was  mixed  up  with  that  of  the  sun.  In  the  reli- 
gion of  ancient  India,  Agni  (which  see),  the  resplen- 
dent, golden-haired  god  of  fire,  occupies  a  very  con- 
spicuous place.  The  first  act  of  a  pious  Hindu, 
when  he  awoke  in  the  morning,  was  to  invoke  Ag- 
ni. The  sacrificial  fire  was  kindled  and  looked 
upon  as  heavenly  light  come  down  to  dwell  with 
man;  it  was  a  god  conceived  as  preeent,  though  in- 


visible, before  the  wood  of  the  sacrilice  was  liglited. 
as  much  as  when  visible  upon  the  altar.  The  an- 
cient Medes  and  Persians  held  all  kinds  of  fire  in 
religious  veneration  ;  for  actual,  visible  fires  reminded 
them  of  the  primitive  fire,  Ormuzd,  the  god  of  fire 
and  of  light.  (See  Abest.4.)  In  Capp.adocia  the 
Magi  kept  up  a  perpetual  fire  in  the  temples  of  An- 
aitis  and  Amanus.  The  Sauroniati.in.--  or  Medes  of  the 
North  worshipped  the  fire.  They  have  been  lost  amid 
the  Sclavonians,  whose  religion  partook  much  of  the 
character  of  Sun-worship,  and  who  maintained  sacred 
fires  in  honour  of  Perun  at  Kiew,  of  Znicz  at  Nov- 
gorod and  in  Lithuania,  and  of  Perkunos  at  Roniowe 
in  Lithuania.  Among  the  Celts  virgin  priestesses 
had  charge  of  the  sacred  fire  which  was  annually  re- 
newed at  the  winter-solstice.  (See  Druids.)  Sa- 
cred fires  existed  also  among  the  ancient  Peruvians, 
the  Red  Indians,  and  the  Aztecs.  In  China,  at  the 
present  day,  b(Jth  the  Budhists  or  worshippers  of  Fo, 
and  the  sect  of  Lao-Tz^,  maintain  their  ever-burning 
holy  fires. 

Among  the  ancient  heathens  fire  was  held  in  high 
veneration.  Thus  we  find  that  a  lamp  burned  con- 
stantly in  the  Prytaneum  at  Athens  in  honour  oi 
Minerva.  Rome  worshipped  Vesta  under  the  form 
of  a  perpetual  fire.  These  sacred  fires  were  kept 
burning  in  a  variety  of  places,  at  Delphi,  Argos, 
Naxos,  Rhodes,  Teuedos  and  Ephesus ;  they  were 
looked  upon  as  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  city 
and  of  the  empire,  aiul  the  extinction  of  one  of  them 
was  regarded  as  a  public  calamity,  betokening  some 
heavy  disaster,  or  even  the  overthrow  of  the  nation 
itself. 

These  sacred  fires,  however,  have  not  in  all  cases 
been  kept  constantly  burning.  The  ancient  Peru- 
vians annually  extinguished  their  sacred  fire  for  the 
purpose  of  kindling  it  anew.  In  such  eases  fire  is 
no  longer  viewed  as  an  emblem  of  the  eternal  God 
but  of  that  natural  and  moral  life  which  requires  tc 
be  periodically  renewed.  Thus,  in  Persia,  where 
fire-worship  anciently  prevailed,  and  is  not  yet  en- 
tirely abolished,  the  sacred  fire  was  wont  to  be 
extinguished  on  the  death  of  the  king.  Among  the 
Mexicans  all  their  fires  were  put  out  at  the  close  ol 
each  cycle  of  fifty-two  years.  Among  the  Guebres, 
the  last  remnants  of  the  ancient  fire-worshippers  oi 
Persia,  all  the  fires  are  extinguished  once  every  year. 
The  ancient  Romans  also  were  accustomed  annually 
to  renew  the  sacred  fire  of  Vesta  on  the  first  ot 
.March.  See  Guebres,  Persia  (Religion  of  An- 
cient). 

FIRMAMENT,  the  material  expanse  or  arch  of 
heaven,  which  seems  to  stretch  over  our  heads,  and 
to  rest  at  all  points  of  the  horizon  upon  the  earth. 
The  Hebrews  considered  it  as  transparent  like  a 
crystal  or  sapphire.  Over  this  arch  they  siipiiosed 
were  the  waters  of  heaven.  Their  firmament,  tliere- 
fore,  differed  from  the  brazen  firmament  of  the  my- 
thology of  Homer.  The  ancient  Egyptians  Siiw  in 
I  ilie  azure  finuament,  as  it  were,  a  celestial  Nile,  oi 
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ratlier  ocean,  wliuli  coininunicatefl  ou  all  sides  with 
the  ocean  which  surroiinds  the  earth.  The  vault  of 
heaven  was  cdrnjiared  by  the  ancient  Grcelcs  to  a 
round  aiul  convex  shield. 

FIKS'I'-BORX.     See  P.inTHRKiiTT. 

FIKST-FKUITS,  an  offering  made  to  God  by  the 
ancient  Hebrews  of  part  of  the  produce  of  harvest  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  Divine  goodness  in  send- 
ing them  fruitful  seasons.  Tliis  was  agreeable  to 
the  conmiand  of  God  as  laid  down  in  Exod.  xxii.  29, 
"Thou  shalt  not  delay  to  offer  the  first  of  thy  ripe 
fruits,  and  of  thy  licjuors:  the  rirst-born  of  thy  .ions 
sli.^lt  thou  give  unto  me."  In  the  ver.se  whicli  im- 
modiatelv  follows,  the  command  is  made  to  extend 
to  animals.  Thus  verse  30,  "  Likewise  slialt  thou 
do  with  thine  oxen,  and  with  thy  sheep  :  seven  days 
it  shall  be  with  his  dam ;  on  the  eighth  day  thou 
shalt  give  it  me."  The  n!\.me ^first-fruils  was  derived 
from  the  circum.stance,  that  they  were  offered  in  tlie 
tem])le  before  any  part  of  the  crop  was  touched. 
There  were  two  kinds  of  tir  t-fvuits.  The  first  kind 
was  otTered  in  the  name  of  the  whole  people,  and 
consisted  either  of  two  loaves  of  bread,  or  of  a  sheaf 
of  barley,  gatliered  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  of 
Nisau.  and  thrashed  in  the  court  of  the  temple. 
This  was  cleansed  and  winnowed,  then  three  pints 
of  it  were  roasted  and  pounded  with  incense  and  oil, 
and  waved  bv  the  priest  before  the  Lord  towards 
the  four  winds ;  the  priest  then  threw  a  handfid  into 
the  fire,  and  kept  the  remainder  for  himself.  When 
this  ceremony  was  concluded,  every  man  was  .allowed 
to  reap  and  gather  in  his  harvest.  The  other  kind 
of  first  fruits  is  said  by  the  Rabbins  to  have  con- 
s'.sted  of  a  sixtietli  part  of  each  man's  harvest,  which 
every  private  individual  was  exjieeted  to  bring  to 
tlie  temple.  These  first-fruits  consisted  of  wheat,  bar- 
ley, grapes,  ligs,  apricots,  olives,  and  dates.  They 
were  carried  in  procession  by  twenty-four  persons, 
precedeil  by  an  ox  for  sacrifice,  with  gilded  horns, 
atul  crowned  with  olive.  Besides  these  two  species 
of  first-fruits  offered  to  the  Lord,  there  was  another 
offering  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  along  witli  sheep's 
wool,  which  was  presented  for  the  use  of  the  Levites, 
according  to  the  command  given  in  Deut.  xviii.  4. 
No  precise  arrangement  is  made  as  to  the  extent  of 
this  gift  to  the  Levitieal  priesthood  ;  but  the  Tal- 
nnidical  writers  say,  that  liberal  persons  were  accus- 
tomed to  give  a  fortieth,  or  even  a  thirtieth,  while 
less  generous  persons  contented  themselves  with 
giving  a  sixtieth  part  only  of  the  entire  produce. 
The  first  of  these  was  called  an  obl.ation  with  a  good 
eve,  and  the  second  an  oblation  with  an  evil  eye, 
and  to  this  tradition  our  TiOrd  is  supposed  by  some 
to  allude  in  Mattli.  xx.  1.5,  "  Is  it  not  lawful  for  me 
to  do  what  I  will  with  mine  own  ?  Is  thine  eye  evil, 
because  I  am  good?"  The  time  of  olTering  the 
first-fruils  extended  from  the  feast  of  Pentecost  un- 
til the  feast  of  Dedication.  It  was  unlawful  for  the 
.lews  to  gather  in  the  harvest  until  they  had  olTered  to 
God  the  omer  or  new  sheaf,  which  was  presented  the 


day  aftyr  the  great  Day  of  Unleavened  Bread  ;  neither 
were  they  pernjittcHl  to  bake  any  bread  made  of  new 
corn  until  they  had  offered  the  new  loaves  upon  the 
altar  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost.  The  practice  of 
offering  the  first-fruits  was  not  unknown  to  the  an- 
cient heathens.  Porphyry  says  it  was  appointed  by 
the  laws  both  of  Triptolemus  and  Draco.  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus  also  mentions  it  as  practised  by  the  an- 
cient Egyi)tians. 

FIRST-FRUITS  OF  BENEFICES.  See  An- 
nates. 

FISH-WORSIIIP.  The  Philistitie  god  Dagon 
(which  see),  was  represented  partly  under  the  form 
of  a  fish,  and  hence  Plutarch  says,  that  among  the 
EgV'ptians,  Syrians,  and  Greeks,  to  abstain  from  fish 
was  accounted  a  sacred  duty.  Both  Cicero  and 
Xenophon  afiirni,  that  the  Syrians  worshipjied  fish. 
Lncian  says,  that  they  thought  them  .sacred,  and, 
therefore,  never  used  them  as  food,  and  he  expressly 
tells  us,  that  "  adjacent  to  the  temple  at  Hierapolis, 
there  was  a  lake  in  which  many  sacred  fish  were 
kept,  some  of  the  largest  of  which  had  names  given 
them,  and  would  come  to  you  when  CiiUed."  Dio- 
dorus  also  affirms,  "  At  this  very  day  the  Syrians 
eat  no  fish,  but  adore  them  as  gods."  And  it  is  not 
a  little  remarkable,  tliat  when  God  warns  the  Israel- 
ites against  following  the  idolatry  of  the  neighbour- 
ing nations,  he  mentions  among  the  graven  images 
that  are  to  be  avoided,  Deut.  iv.  18,  "  the  likeness  of 
any  fish  that  is  in  tlie  w.atcrs." 

Fish-worship  still  prevails  in  some  parts  of  the 
heathen  world,  though  not  extensively.  In  one  dis- 
trict of  Western  Africa,  on  tlie  Bonny  river,  the 
shark  is  held  sacred,  not  perha)is  on  its  own  account, 
but  because  it  is  reg.irded  as  the  dwelling  )ilace  or 
tcm[ile  of  evil  spirits,  to  appease  whom  human 
sacrifices  are  sometimes  otl'ered  to  the  voracious  fish. 
So  tame,  in  consequence  of  the  indulgence  extended 
to  them,  have  the  sharks  on  the  Bonny  become,  that, 
as  we  learn  from  Wilson,  they  come  every  day  to  the 
edge  of  the  river  to  see  if  a  human  victim  has  been 
provided  for  their  repast.  Father  Frocs,  a  Jesuit 
missionary  in  .Tajian,  speaks  of  sacred  fishes  in  a 
river  in  that  country,  which  the  Bonzes  or  jiriests 
are  afraid  to  ta.ste,  lest  they  should  immediately  bs 
struck  with  leprosy  in  ]uinishnient  for  their  audacious 
.sacrilege.  One  of  the  princip.al  deities  of  the  J,v 
panese  is  Canon  (which  see),  who  presides  over  the 
waters,  and  is  reju'csented  as  swallowed  up  by  a  fish 
as  tar  as  the  middle. 

FISHERMAN'S  RING,  one  of  the  I'ope's  two 
seals.  The  impression  on  it  is  St.  Peter  holding  a 
line  with  bait  attached  to  it  in  the  water.  This  seal 
is  used  for  those  briefs  which  are  sealed  with  led 
wax.     See  Bull. 

FIVE  ARTICLES.     See  Auticles  oi'  Pekth. 

FIVE  POINTS.     See  Akminians,  Calvinists. 

FL.^GELIiANTS  il.at.  scourgors),  a  class  of  peo- 
ple who  appeared  first  in  Italy  in  tlie  thirteenth 
century,  amid  the  contests  carried  on  between  the 
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Guelplis  and  the  GliiboUiiies.  the  party  t'rienJly  to 
tlie  pope,  and  the  party  friendly  to  tlie  emperor.  In 
the  excitement  of  the  period,  large  boiUes  of  men, 
girded  with  ropes,  marched  in  procession  throngli 
the  cities  and  villages,  singing  hymns,  and  calUng 
upon  tlie  people  to  repent.  The  spectacle  which 
tliiis  presented  itself  as  the  Flagellants  passed 
along,  produced  a  great  sensation.  Such  proces- 
sions spread  from  Italy  to  other  countries.  In  fter- 
many  esjiecially,  the  deep  impression  produced  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  by  the  prevalence  of  the 
black  death  contributed  to  call  forth  demonstrations 
of  tliat  kind.  Large  bodies,  accordingly,  of  Flagel- 
lants, marched  through  Flanders,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, singing  hymns,  and  scourging  themselves  till 
the  blood  flowed  freely.  To  such  an  extent  did  the 
fanatical  spirit  spread,  that  both  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical authorities  found  it  necessary  to  interfere. 
Pope  Clement  VI.  issued  a  public  prohibition  of  all 
such  processions,  on  pain  of  the  heavy  censures  of 
the  church.  This  only  roused  the  Flagellants  to 
oppose  the  dominant  church  of  the  time,  and  at 
length  these  processions  assumed  an  heretical  ten- 
dency. Those  who  took  part  in  them  complained 
bitterly  of  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  declaring 
that  the  sacraments  in  the  hands  of  a  wicked  clergy 
had  lost  their  validity,  and  that  nothing  remained 
but  to  share  in  the  siitferings  of  Christ,  who  was  so 
obviously  crucified  afresh,  and  put  to  an  open  shame. 
Many  of  these  enthusiastic  opponents  of  mother 
church  were  visited  with  the  most  bitter  persecu- 
tions, and  not  a  few  died  at  the  stake,  both  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 

The  Flagellants  held  various  peculiar  opinions, 
which,  to  the  number  of  fifty,  were  condemned  by  the 
council  of  Constance.  Their  principal  tenets  were, 
that  the  teaching  of  the  Romish  church  respecting 
the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  purgatory,  prayers  for 
the  dead,  and  the  like,  are  utterly  erroneous  ;  and  on 
the  contrary,  whoe\er  believes  simply  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  frequently  repeats  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Ave  Maria,  and  at  certain 
periods  lacerates  his  body  with  scourging,  and  thus 
punishes  himself  for  the  sins  he  connnits,  will  attain 
eternal  salvation.  It  was  not  so  much,  however, 
the  affirmative  opinions  of  the  Flagellants,  as  their 
negative  sentiments,  their  refusal  to  receive  the  chief 
corruptions  which  had  been  engrafted  on  pure  Chris- 
tianity by  the  Church  of  Home,  that  drew  down  the 
thunders  of  the  Vatican  upon  these  zealous,  though, 
in  several  points,  eri'ing  enthusiasts. 

FLAGELLATION  (Lat.  scourging),  a  practice 
sanctioned  by  the  llomish  church,  and  which  they 
usually  term  Discipline,  whereby  an  individual,  for 
the  mortifying  of  the  flesh,  voluntaril}'  scourges  him- 
self. Such  an  exercise  of  voluntary  penance  is  resort- 
ed to  in  many  monasteries  at  regular  intervals,  for  in- 
stance, three  times  a-week  ;  but  in  many  cases  it  is 
much  more  frequent.  In  the  '  Lives  of  the  Saints 
Canonized  in  1839,'  a  work  edited  by  Cardinal  Wise- 


man, we  find  various  remarks,  which  clearly  evince 
the  high  importance  attached  to  the  practice  of  fla- 
gellation. Thus,  in  speaking  of  St.  Liguori,  it  is 
stated,  '■  Seeing  the  severity  with  which  he  disci- 
plined himself,  and  the  austerity  of  his  fasts  and 
mortifications,  it  was  a  source  of  wonder  how  he  could 
live."  And,  again,  concerning  the  same  saint,  we 
are  informed,  "  His  mortifications  seemed  to  in- 
crease both  in  severity  and  frequency,  and  one  day 
his  secretary  had  to  burst  open  his  door,  and  snatch 
the  discipline  out  of  his  hands,  fearing  lest  the  vio- 
lence with  which  he  scourged  himself  might  cause  his 
death."  Of  St.  Pacificus,  we  are  informed  in  the 
same  treatise,  "Besides  the  regular  disciplines  pre- 
scribed by  rule  three  times  in  the  week,  he  cruelly 
scourged  himself  thrice  each  day  with  chains  or 
cords,  so  as  to  fill  all  those  with  horror  who  heard 
the  whistlings  of  the  lash,  or  saw  the  abundance  of 
blood  which  he  shed  during  the  flagellation." 

The  practice,  however,  is  not  limited  to  private 
individuals ;  it  is  regularly  performed  at  Rome  fin 
particular  days  during  the  time  of  Lent.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  process  is  given  by  an  eye- 
witness :  "  Being  resolved  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  on 
this  singular  subject,  by  being  present  at  the  cere- 
mony, I  went  one  evening,  along  with  several  friends, 
to  the  church  of  the  Caravita,  where  it  is  performed 
on  the  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  of  Lent.  The  ser- 
vice commenced  about  an  hour  after  simset.'  The 
church  is  spacious,  and  the  number  of  men  present 
was,  as  nearly  as  we  could  judge,  about  five  hundred. 
There  were  only  six  or  eight  small  candles,  so  that 
from  the  first  we  could  only  see  indistinctly.  During 
prayers,  two  or  three  atteiulants  entered,  each  hav- 
ing an  iron  hoop,  on  which  were  suspended  about  a 
bundled  leathern  thongs,  which  were  distributed 
among  the  congregation ;  but  some  had  brought 
their  whips  along  with  them.  We  examined  the 
thongs  and  found  them  exactly  like  good  snuxll 
Engli.sh  dog-wliijis,  hard  and  well-knotted  towards 
the  point,  but  we  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  one. 
After  prayers,  we  had  a  sermon  of  some  length,  on 
the  advantages  of  punishing  the  body  for  the  good 
of  the  soul,  and  especially  that  sort  of  penance  which 
is  inflicted  by  means  of  whips.  During  the  sermon 
the  lights  were  extinguished  one  after  another,  and 
the  concluding  part  of  it  was  delivered  in  total  dark- 
ness. 

"  After  the  sermon  was  concluded  a  bell  r.ang,  and 
there  was  a  slight  bustle  and  hustling,  as  if  those 
present  were  removing  part  of  their  dress  ;  a  second 
bell  rang,  and  the  flagellation  commenced.  It  lasted 
fully  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  hundreds  were  certainly 
flogging  something,  but  whether  their  own  bare 
backs,  or  the  pavement  of  the  church,  we  could  not 
tell.  To  judge  from  the  sounds,  some  used  the 
whips,  and  others  their  hands,  Iiut  the  darkness  was 
so  total,  we  coidd  see  nothing ;  and  besides  having 
some  little  fear  for  our  own  persons  we  had  got  into 
a  snug  corner  where  we  cilculated  no  thongs  could 
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readi  us.  Tlie  {;roaiiin^  and  crying  were  liorriblc. 
When  the  riagellation  ceased,  jtravers  were  read, 
during  wliicli  the  penitents  put  on  tlieir  clotlios  and 
composed  their  coiinteuances.  Lights  were  broiiglit 
in  and  the  congregation  dismissed  witli  tlie  usual 
benediction." 

The  use  of  the  scourge  in  self-torture  was  not  un- 
known in  the  heathen  rehgions  of  antiquity.  Thus 
the  priests  of  Cybele  pretended  to  propitiate  that 
goddess,  and  at  tlie  same  time  to  excite  the  compas- 
sion of  the  multitude  by  flogging  themselves  with 
scourges.  The  Yogis  of  Hindustan,  and  the  ascetics 
of  all  heathen  systems,  are  accustomed  to  make  use 
of  this  mode  of  self-discipline. 

FLAJLEN,  a  general  name  a|iplii'd  to  any  Roman 
priest  who  was  devoted  to  tlie  service  of  any  parti- 
cular god.  Tlie  tirst  institution  of  the  order  of  fia- 
mens  is  generally  ascribed  to  Numa.  who  is  said  to 
have  appointed  three,  under  the  titles  of  Flanien 
DialU,  tlie  priest  of  Jupiter,  Fhmien  McirtiaViis,  the 
priest  of  Mars,  and  Flamen  Qviriintlis,  the  priest  of 
Romulus.  The  number  was  afterwards  increased  to 
tifteen,  the  three  original  priests,  who  were  chosen 
from  the  patricians,  being  termed  the  gi'eater  flamens, 
while  the  rest  who  were  taken  from  the  plebeians 
■were  called  the  lesser  flamens.  After  being  chosen, 
as  is  usually  believed,  by  the  jieople,  the  flamens 
were  installed  in  ofiice  by  the  Puntifix  Ufaximus  or 
high-priest,  to  whom  the  whole  sacerdotal  order  was 
subject.  The  proper  robe  of  these  priests  was  the 
Itmia,  a  sort  of  purple  cloak,  or  almost  a  double 
gown,  fastened  about  the  neck  with  a  buckle  or 
clasp.  It  was  interwoven  curiously  witli  gold,  so  as 
to  appear  very  splendid.  On  their  heads  they  wore 
the  apex,  a  stitched  cap  in  tlie  form  of  a  helmet, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  stick  fixed  on  tlie  top, 
and  wound  about  witli  white  wool.  A  peculiar  cap 
called  the  alho-ynlerus,  whicli  was  made  of  the  skin  of 
a  white  beast  offered  in  sacritice,  with  the  addition  of 
some  twigs  taken  from  a  wild  olive-tree,  belonged 
only  to  the  flamen  of  Jupiter,  who  was  considered  as 
the  highest  of  the  order.  Besides  these  special  arti- 
cles of  priestly  costume,  the  flamens  wore  also  a 
wreath  of  laurel.  The  Flamen  Dialis,  or  priest  of 
Jupiter,  was  subjected  to  a  great  variety  of  restric- 
tions, the  precise  object  of  many  of  wliicli  is  not  very 
apparent.  He  was  not  allowed  to  be  absent  from  the 
city  three  days  in  succession.  He  was  forbidden  to 
ride,  or  even  touch  a  liorse,  but  was  required  to  de- 
vote himself  assiduously  to  the  duties  of  his  sacred 
]irofe.ssion.  Several  sujierstitious  i-estrietions  were 
laid  Ujioii  him  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate. 
The  municiiial  towns  had  their  flamens ;  and  after 
the  emperors  were  deified,  flamens  wen^  appointed  to 
conduct  their  worship. 

FLAMINIA,  the  name  of  a  young  priestess  who 
assisted  the  FUtiniuii'a  in  her  sacred  duties.  This 
was  also  the  name  given  to  the  house  of  tlie  FUunen 
Dinli's.  from  which  no  one  could  carry  out  flrc  except 
lor  sacicd  purposes. 


FL.VMINICA,  the  wife  of  the  F/nmcn  Z)/«/w,  or 
priest  of  Jupiter  among  the  ancient  Romans.  ,She 
was  put  under  the  same  restrictions  as  her  husband, 
and  if  she  died  lie  was  compelled  to  resign  his  oflice. 
Her  official  costume  was  a  dyed  robe;  her  liair  was 
plaited  with  a  purple  band  in  a  conical  form,  and  she 
wore  a  small  sipiare  cloak  with  a  border,  to  wliich 
there  was  attached  a  slip  cut  from  a  lucky  tree.  The 
flaminica  was  not  allowed  to  mount  a  staircase  con- 
sisting of  more  than  three  steps  ;  and  when  she  went 
to  the  jilaces  consecrated  to  the  worsliip  of  the  gods, 
she  neither  combed  imr  dressed  her  hair.  She  sacri- 
ficed a  ram  to  Jupiter  on  each  of  the  NuNDlN.* 
(which  see). 

FLANDRIANS.     See   Mennomtics,   Anab.ip- 

TISTS. 

FLENTES  (Eat.  Weepers),  an  order  of  Peni- 
tents (which  see)  in  the  early  Christian  church. 
Their  station  was  in  the  vestibule  or  porch  of  the 
church,  where  they  lay  prostrate,  begging  the 
pr.ayers  of  the  faithful  as  they  entered,  and  desiring 
to  be  admitted  as  Audientes  (which  see)  within  tlie 
church.  Basil  says,  the  first  year  of  penitence  was 
spent  in  weeping  before  the  gate  of  the  church. 

FLINS,  an  idol  of  the  ancient  Vandals,  rejire- 
seiited  under  the  figure  of  a  great  stone,  and  hence 
the  name,  which  hi  Saxon  signifies  a  stone.  The 
stone  idol  was  shaped  in  the  form  of  death,  covered 
with  a  long  cloak,  holding  a  stick  in  its  hand  with  a 
blown  bladder,  and  a  lion's  .skin  upon  its  left  shoul- 
der. This  idol  was  imagined  to  possess  the  power 
of  restoring  the  dead  to  life. 

FLORA,  the  goddess  of  flowers  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  and  regarded  therefore  as  jiresiding  over 
spring.  The  worship  of  this  deity  was  established 
at  Rome  in  the  very  earliest  times.  Varro,  indeed, 
reckons  her  among  the  ancient  divinities  of  the  Sa- 
biiies  which  were  adopted  by  the  Romans.  Ovid  says, 
that  her  Greek  name  was  C/iloris,  which  the  Romans 
changed  into  Flora.  Her  temple  at  Rome  was  situ- 
ated near  the  Circus  Maxinius.  She  was  represented 
under  the  figure  of  a  beautiful  female,  supposed  to  be 
blessed  with  perpetual  youth,  crowned  with  flowers, 
and  bearing  the  horn  of  plenty  in  her  hand.  She 
was  said  to  be  the  spouse  of  Zephyrus,  or  the  west 
wind,  and  an  annual  festival  was  celebrated  in  lier 
honour.     See  next  article. 

F]^OR.\LIA,  a  festival  observed  every  year  at 
Rome  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Fi.oi!.\  (which  see). 
It  was  kept  for  five  successive  days,  eonimenehig  on 
the  28lh  of  April  .and  ending  on  the  2d  of  May. 
The  institution  of  this  festival,  which  was  dated  n.  c 
'2.'i8.  is  attribiiled  to  the  coniniaud  of  an  oracle  in  the 
Sibylline  books.  It  was  celebrated  at  first  with  all 
kinds  of  innocent  mirth  and  festivity  among  the 
rural  peasantry  of  Italy,  but  afterwards,  i)articularly 
in  towns,  it  degenerated  into  a  licentious  and  im- 
moral festival.  The  design  of  this  festive  occasion 
was  to  juopitiatc  Flora,  and  tlius  obtain  a  season 
abundant  in  fruits  and  flowers. 


FLORINIANS— FOCUS. 
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FLOUINIAXS,  a  sect  which  arose  in  the  second 
century,  professing  the  opinions  of  Florinus,  a  pres- 
byter, who  had  in  early  life  been  under  the  teaching 
of  Polycarp,  but  afterwards  adopted  high  Monnr- 
chian  views,  or  the  doctrine  of  one  only  Creator  of 
all  existence,  pushing  it  to  such  an  extreme  as  to 
make  God  the  author  of  evil.  It  would  appear  that 
subsequently  Florinus  adopted  Gnostic  opinions, 
having  imbibed  the  sentiments  of  the  Valentinians 
(which  see),  who  believed  in  an  independent  princi- 
ple of  evil  existing  out  of  God.  Florinus  was  ex- 
communicated by  the  Roman  bishop  Eleutherius. 

FLOWERS  (Ft:sTiVAL  of),  one  of  the  most  clas- 
sical festivals  of  the  Hindus,  celebrated  by  the  Raj- 
poots during  nine  days,  in  honour  of  Gauri  the  wife 
of  Mahadeva  or  Iswara.  It  takes  place  at  the  ver- 
nal equinox,  the  ceremonies  conmiencing  on  the  en- 
trance of  the  siui  into  Aries,  which  is  tlie  opening  of 
the  Hindu  year.  At  that  period  clay  images  are 
formed  of  Bhavani,  or  Gauri,  and  Shiva,  which  are 
immediately  placed  togetlier.  A  small  trench  is 
then  opened  in  the  earth,  in  which  barley  is  sown. 
The  gi'ound  is  irrigated,  and  artificial  heat  supplied 
until  the  grain  begins  to  germinate,  when  the  ladies 
with  joined  hands  dance  round  the  trench,  invoking 
the  blessing  of  Bhavani  on  their  husbands.  After 
this  the  young  corn  is  taken  up  and  presented  by  the 
ladies  to  their  husbands,  who  wear  it  in  their  tur- 
bans. Various  ceremonies  are  then  performed  dur- 
ing several  days  within  the  houses,  at  the  close  of 
which  tlie  images  are  adorned  and  prepared  to  be 
carried  in  procession.  The  remaining  ceremonies  of 
the  festival  arc  thus  described  by  Colonel  Tod  in  his 
'Annals  of  Rajast'han:'  "At  length  the  hour  ar- 
rives, the  martial  nakaras  give  the  signal  'to  the 
cannonier  without,'  and  speculation  is  at  rest  when 
the  guns  on  the  summit  of  the  castle  of  Ekling-ghur 
announce  that  Gauri  has  commenced  her  excnrsion. 
The  cavalcade  assembles  on  the  magnificent  terrace, 
and  the  Rana  surrounded  by  his  nobles  leads  the 
way  to  the  boats,  of  a  form  as  primitive  as  that 
which  conveyed  the  Argonauts  to  Colchis.  The 
scenery  is  admirably  adapted  for  these  fetes,  the 
ascent  being  gradual  fi-om  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
which  here  forms  a  tine  bay,  and  gently  rising  to  the 
crest  of  the  ridge  on  which  the  palace  and  dwellings 
of  the  chiefs  are  built.  Every  turret  and  balcony  is 
crowded  with  spectators,  from  the  palace  to  the  wa- 
ter's edge ;  and  the  ample  flight  of  marble  steps 
which  intervene  from  the  Tripolia,  or  triple  portal, 
to  the  boats,  is  a  dense  mass  of  females  in  variegated 
robes,  whose  scarf's  but  half  conceal  their  ebon 
tresses  adorned  with  the  rose  and  the  jessamine.  A 
more  imposing  or  more  exhilarating  sight  cannot  be 
imagined  than  the  entire  population  of  a  city  thus 
assembled  for  the  pui'pose  of  rejoicing,  the  counte- 
nance of  every  individual,  from  the  prince  to  the 
l)easant,  dressed  in  smiles.  Carry  the  eye  to  heaven, 
and  it  rests  on  'a  sky  without  a  cloud;'  below  is  the 
magnificent  lake,  the  even  surface  of  the  deep  blue 


waters  broken  only  by  palaces  of  marble,  whose 
arched  piazzas  are  seen  through  the  foliage  of  orange 
groves,  plantain,  and  tamarind ;  while  the  vision  is 
bounded  by  noble  mountains,  their  peaks  toweriiig 
over  each  other,  and  composing  an  immense  amplii- 
theatre.  Here  the  deformity  of  vice  intrudes  not : 
no  object  is  degraded  by  inebriation  ;  no  tumultuous 
disorder  or  deafening  clamour,  but  all  wait  patiently, 
with  eyes  directed  to  tlie  Tripolia,  the  appearance  of 
Ganri.  At  length  the  procession  is  seen  winding 
down  the  steep,  and  in  the  midst,  borne  on  a  throne 
gorgeously  arrayed  in  yellow  robes,  and  blazing  with 
'  barbaric  pearl  and  gold.'  tlie  goddess  ajipears  :  on 
either  side  the  two  beauties  wave  the  silver  chamara 
or  fan  over  lier  head,  wliile  the  more  favoured  dam- 
sels act  as  harbingers,  preceding  her  with  wands  of 
silver:  the  whole  chaunting  hymns.  On  her  ap- 
proach, the  Rana,  his  chiefs  and  ministers,  arise,  and 
remain  standing  until  the  goddess  is  seated  on  her 
throne,  close  to  the  water's  edge,  when  all  bow,  and 
the  prince  and  his  court  take  their  seat  in  the  boats. 
Tlie  females  then  form  a  circle  round  the  goddess, 
unite  hands,  and  with  a  measured  step,  and  various 
graceful  inclinations  of  the  body,  keeping  time  by 
beating  the  palms  at  particular  cadences,  move  round 
the  image  singing  hymns,  some  in  honour  of  the 
goddess  of  abundance,  others  on  love  and  chivalry, 
and  embodying  little  episodes  of  national  achieve- 
ments, occasionally  sprinkled  with  double  eidcmlres, 
which  excite  a  smile  and  significant  nod  from  the 
chiefs,  and  an  inclination  of  the  head  of  the  fair 
choristers.  The  festival  being  entirely  female,  not  a 
single  male  mixed  in  the  immense  groups,  and  even 
Iswara  himself,  the  husband  of  Gauri,  attracts  no  at- 
tention, as  appears  from  his  ascetic  or  mendicant 
form  begging  his  dole  from  the  bounteous  and  uni- 
versal mother.  It  is  taken  for  gi-anted  that  the 
goddess  is  occupied  in  bathing  all  the  time  she  re- 
mains, and  ancient  tradition  says  death  was  the  penal- 
ty of  any  male  intruding  on  these  solemnities.  At 
length,  the  ablutions  over,  the  goddess  is  taken  up 
and  conveyed  to  the  palace  with  the  same  forms  and 
state.  The  Rana  and  his  chiefs  then  unmoor  their 
boats,  and  are  rowed  round  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
to  visit  in  succession  the  other  images  of  the  god- 
dess, around  which  female  gi'oups  are  chaunting  and 
worshipping,  as  already  described;  with  which  cere- 
monies the  evening  closes,  when  the  whole  termi- 
nates with  a  graiid  display  of  fireworks,  l\\e  finale  of 
each  of  the  three  days  dedicated  to  Gauri." 

FO,  the  name  given  by  the  Chinese  to  Budha 
(which  see),  who  is  extensively  worshipped  among 
that  people. 

FOCUS  (Lat.  hearth  or  fire-place),  dedicated 
among  the  ancient  Romans  to  the  Lares  (which 
see)  of  each  family.  Tlie  domestic  hearth  was  looked 
upon  with  such  veneration,  that  to  swear  by  the 
royal  hearth  was  accounted  the  most  sacred  oath 
among  the  Scythians.  On  the  occasion  of  religious 
festivals,  the  hearth  was  adorned  with  garlands. 
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FONT— FORMOSANS  (Religion  of  the). 


FOXT.  The  [iriiiiitive  Cliristiaiis  wore  accus- 
tomed to  wash  bt'lbi'e  cMterinj;  the  cliiirch  as  a  sym- 
bol of  tlio  inirity  becoiiiiii:^  the  house  of  God.  For 
this  [juqiose,  in  iirocess  of  time,  tlie  vessel  or  font  of 
water  whicli  was  used  for  washing  was  introduced 
into  tlie  narthex  or  porch.  Formerly  it  was  situated 
outside  tlie  clmrcli.  The  baptismal  font  came  into 
use  for  the  purpose  of  intant  baptism,  as  B.\P- 
TISTERIES  (which  see)  full  into  disuse,  and  when  the 
neglect  of  stated  seasons  of  baptism  had  rendered 
the  larger  baptisteries  needless.  The  font  was 
usually  placed  at  the  west  end  of  the  clmrch,  near 
the  south  entrance,  to  indicate  that  baptism  was  the 
ordinance  of  admi>sion  into  the  Christian  church. 
Tlicy  were  at  one  time  large  to  serve  for  immersion, 
but  as  that  jiractice  fell  into  disuse  they  were  re- 
duced to  a  smaller  size.  Baronius,  the  Romish  his- 
torian, mentions  several  miraculous  fonts  which  at 
Easter  were  spontaneously  filled  with  a  sullicient 
quantity  of  water  to  baptize  all  the  catechumens. 
By  the  canons  of  the  Church  of  England,  there  must 
be  a  stone  font  for  baptism  in  every  cliurch  or 
chapel.  In  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  cliurches 
no  fixed  fonts  are  [lUt  up  in  the  erection  of  churches. 
The  blessing  or  benediction  of  the  font  is  minutely 
provided  for  by  a  regular  series  of  prayers  and  cere- 
monies laid  down  in  the  Roman  iMissal,  all  of  which 
are  so  framed  as  to  indicate  plainly  the  belief  of  the 
Romish  church  in  Bajitismal  Regeneration. 

FONTEVR.\UD  (The  Okder  of),  an  order  of 
Romish  monks  connected  witli  the  Benedictines 
(which  see),  which  sprung  up  in  the  begiiming  of  the 
twelfth  century.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  phice 
where  its  first  monastery  was  erected,  on  the  confines 
of  Angers  and  Tours.  The  founder  of  the  order 
was  Robert  of  Arbriscelles,  who  prescrilied  for  his 
followers  of  both  sexes  the  rule  of  tit.  Benedict,  but 
with  the  addition  of  some  singular  and  very  austere 
regulations.  Thus  he  united  the  monasteries  for  the 
two  sexes,  and  subjected  both  the  men  and  women 
to  the  government  of  a  female,  professedly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  example  of  our  Lord  who  eonnneiidcd 
the  apostle  John  to  the  care  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  would  have  him  to  obey  her  as  a  mother.  The 
monastery  of  Fontevraud  was  set  up  in  A.  D.  1100, 
and  its  founder  travelled  for  several  years  about 
France,  establishing  monasteries  till  his  death,  which 
occurred  hi  A.  D.  1117.  The  first  lady  abbess  of  the 
order  was  Bertrade,  formerly  queen  of  France. 
About  A.  D.  1700  the  order  was  divided  hito  four 
provinces,  those  of  France,  Aquitaine,  Auvergne, 
and  Bretagne,  which  collectively  conlained  tifty- 
Beven  priories.  Among  the  abbesses  of  Fontevraud, 
it  is  calculated  that  there  liave  been  fourteen  i)rin- 
cesses,  five  of  whom  have  been  of  the  royal  hotise  of 
Bourbon.  A  few  houses  of  this  ciilia-  once  existed 
in  England,  having  been  introduced  by  eonmiand  of 
Ilrury  II. 

Ffi.NTIXAT.IA,  a  festival  celebrated  anmially 
among  the  ancient  Romans  on  the  Uitli  of  October, 


wdien  the  wells  were  adorned  with  garlands  anci 
flowers  thrown  into  tliem. 

FOiS'TUS  (Lat.  /ww,  a  fountain),  an  ancient  Ro- 
man divinity,  supposed  to  be  a  son  of  Jauiis,  and 
having  a  temple  dedicated  to  him  on  the  Janicidus. 
He  was  the  deity  who  presided  over  fountains  and 
flowing  streams. 

FOO,  a  chiniara  or  dragon,  both  of  China  and  of 
Japan.  It  corresponds  to  the  Phoenix  of  the  an- 
cients. It  is  said  never  to  appear  but  at  the  birth  of 
a  person  of  uncommon  merit,  or  in  order  to  be  the 
forerunner  of  some  other  extraordinary  event. 

FO^^UEQUIO,  the  name  given  among  the  Biidi- 
(iui.sls  or  Budhists  of  Japan  to  their  sacred  writings, 
which  they  venerate  so  highly  that  they  are  atVaid 
to  lay  them  on  the  ground  or  treat  them  with  the 
slightest  disrespect. 

FOQUEXUS,  a  name  given  to  the  sect  of  X.\CA 
(which  see)  in  Japan,  from  a  particular  book  which 
bears  that  title. 

FORCULUS,  an  inferior  deity  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  wdio  presided  over  gates. 

FOIIDICIDIA,  a  festival  celebrated  annually  in 
the  month  of  March  among  the  ancient  Koniaiis.  U 
was  instituted  by  Numa  in  consequence  of  a  general 
barrenness  which  hapjiened  to  prevail  among  the 
cattle.  The  name  was  derived  from  the  sacrifice 
which  was  ofiered  of  a  Forda,  which  meims  a  cow 
with  a  calf. 

FORMALISTS,  a  sect  of  thinkers,  which  arose  in 
the  twelfth  century,  amid  the  keen  discussions  which 
took  plave  between  the  Nominalists  and  Realists 
(which  see).  The  Formalists  professed  to  hold  an 
intermediate  place  between  the  two  parties,  abstract- 
ing the  forms  of  things,  and  assigning  to  them  the 
place  of  universals.  Scotus,  who  flourished  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  is  said  by  some  to  be  the  origi- 
nator o(  Furmalism,  but  the  idea  that  univer.'^als  are 
indeterminate  entities  really  stibsisting  out  of  the 
mind  in  beings  themselves,  is  to  be  foimd  in  many 
philosophers  of  the  Middle  Ages  anterior  to  Scotus, 
who,  instead  of  first  proposing  this  solution  of  the 
difiicult  problem,  only  modified  it.  See  Scotists, 
Thomists. 

FORMAT^E    LITERS.     See    Liteuje   (Foit- 

MAT.-E). 

FORMOSANS  (Religion  of  the).  Foimosa  is 
a  large  island  in  the  Eastern  or  China  Seas,  more 
properly  called  Tywan.  The  religion  of  the  islanders 
is  polytheistic  in  its  character,  there  being  recognized 
among  them  a  plurality  of  deities,  two  of  whom  are 
regarded  as  supreme,  one  of  whom  resides  in  the 
south,  and  the  other  in  the  east.  The  one  is  a 
guardian  of  men,  and  the  other,  who  is  a  goddess,  is 
the  guardian  of  women.  They  acknowledge  alto 
another  deity  who  resides  in  the  nortli,  and  is  a  de- 
mon or  evil  spirit.  There  are  two  gods  of  war,  a  god 
of  health,  a  god  of  forests,  and  also  a  god  of  corn- 
fields. They  have  bcsiiles  household  gods  and  deities, 
who  preside  over  the  several  departments  of  nature 
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Tlie  first  in  order  of  these  nuinberlcss  divinities  is  tlie 
Creator  of  the  universe,  to  wlioni  tliey  sacrifice  a 
liog,  the  rtesh  and  bones  of  wliicli  are  consumed  with 
sandal- wood.  Some  Iiave  affirmed  tliat  I  lie  Formo- 
sans  worship  tlie  devil,  and  they  are  said  to  hold  the 
opinion  that  the  souls  of  the  wicked  pass  at  death 
into  demons,  who  ought  to  be  invoked  with  prayers, 
and  ap])eased  with  sacrifices.  The  chief  of  these 
malignant  demons  has  places  erected  for  his  worship  ; 
and  not  only  beasts,  but  human  victims  also  are 
made  to  bleed  upon  his  altars.  The  worship  of  the 
gods,  wliich  consists  of  invocations,  sacrifices,  and 
libations,  is  conducted  by  priestesses  called  Juihas, 
wlio  work  themselves  up  into  a  frenzy,  or  fall  into  a 
trance,  during  which  they  pretend  to  hold  familiar 
intercourse  with  the  gods.  The  priestesses  profe-s 
to  be  possessed  of  supernatui'al  power,  in  virtue  of 
which  they  foretell  wet  or  dry  seasons,  raise  devils, 
and  drive  tliem  out  of  their  former  habitations. 

The  ceremonies  among  the  p^ormosaus  attendant 
npon  the  laying  the  first  bamboo  of  a  house,  and  more 
especially  of  a  temple,  are  of  a  very  peculiar  kind. 
They  are  thus  described  by  Picart  in  his  Religious 
Ceremonies  of  all  Nations:  "  Upon  cutting  tlie  first 
bamboo  a  particular  praver  is  addressed  to  the  deity 
who  presides  over  the  building.  Before  tliey  enter 
upon  their  work,  a  considerable  quantity  of  pinang  and 
rice  is  presented  to  the  gods,  who  are  formally  in- 
vited to  come  and  take  possession  of  their  new  tene- 
ment, to  protect  it,  &c.  After  this  every  one  present 
is  obliged  to  give  an  account  of  what  dreams  he  had 
the  preceding  night ;  and  he  who  was  the  most  happy 
in  his  slumbers,  sets  the  first  hand  to  the  new  under- 
taking. He  presents  pinang,  and  some  such  liquor 
as  is  provideil  for  the  purjiose,  to  the  gods,  and  begs 
of  thera  to  incline  him  to  be  diligent  and  industrious. 
Wlien  the  fabric  is  reared  to  a  certain  height,  the 
|iroprietor  goes  in,  and  makes  an  oblation  for  every 
one  present  without  exception.  When  they  have 
made  such  progress  as  that  nothing  is  wanting  but 
to  raise  the  roof;  before  it  is  covered,  tliere  are  some 
particular  women  employed  to  discover  by  their  art 
of  divination,  whether  the  edifice  will  be  durable. 
For  this  purpose  they  take  bamboos,  and  fill  them 
with  water,  and  squirt  it  out  of  tlieir  mouths.  The 
manner  in  which  tliis  stream  flows  down  upon  the 
giound,  determines  the  duration  of  the  fabric.  The 
ceremony  concludes  hi  a  long  series  of  excessive 
drinking  in  honour  of  the  gods,  who  are  invited  to 
their  revels  by  a  form  of  prayer,  in  which  they  im- 
plore their  aid  and  assistance.  The  sacrifice  of  a  hog 
is  a  kind  of  a.ssurance  of  good  success  to  t!ie  new 
erection,  as  well  as  to  the  proprietor.  The  head  of 
the  victim  which  is  .sacrificed,  must  be  tiu'ned  to- 
wards the  east,  because  the  god,  who  resides  in  that 
quarter,  is  superior  to  all  the  rest.  The  victim  is 
cut  all  to  pieces,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the 
liead  is  preserved  entire  ;  and  those  sacred  relics  are 
laid  upon  every  thing  whereon  they  are  desirous  to 
draw  down  tlie  benediction  of  tlie  gods ;  on  their 
r. 


coffers,  for  instance,  that  tliey  may  be  filled  with 
riches ;  on  their  swords  and  bucklers,  that  they  may 
be  inspired  with  courage  and  resolution  to  vanquish 
their  enemies.  ,  As  to  the  priestess,  she  is  always 
handsomely  recompensed  for  her  prayers  and  pains ; 
besides  which  she  is  allowed  a  considerable  share  of 
the  sacrifice,  and  always  maintains  her  interest  in 
these  idolaters,  who  imagine,  after  such  sacrifices, 
the  devil  dares  not  touch  the  least  thing  vvliatever 
which  belongs  to  them." 

Their  seed-time  is  introduced  by  a  solemn  sacri- 
fice to  those  gods  who  preside  over  the  products  of 
the  earth.  If  they  happen  during  that  season  to 
kill  a  wild  beast,  its  liver  and  heart  are  made  obla- 
tions to  the  same  gods.  When  the  harvest  com- 
mences, their  first-fruits  are  solemnly  deposited  on  a 
liea|)  of  earth  in  honour  of  their  gods,  and  when  it  is 
fully  gathered  in,  a  hog  is  .sacrificed  in  token  of 
thanksgiving  to  the  deities.  Before  they  engage  in 
war,  they  consult  their  dreams,  and  examine  the 
flight  of  some  particular  birds.  On  their  return 
home,  they  oiler  up  sacrifices  for  several  successive 
nights  to  the  manes  of  their  enemies.  The  manner 
of  taking  an  oath  between  two  persons  consists  in 
breaking  asunder  a  straw.  The  people  follow  the 
custom  of  painting  their  arms,  shoulders,  breasts,  and 
faces;  they  wear  feathers  upon  their  heads,  espe- 
cially on  their  most  solemn  festivals,  and  adorn  their 
arms  and  legs  witli  small  shells.  The  priestesses 
profess  to  heal  diseases  by  means  of  magic  charms 
and  various  ceremonies,  which  tliey  imiformly  pre- 
face with  offering  sacrifice  to  the  gods. 

The  Formosans  acknowledge  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  On  this  subject  Picart  remarks  :  "  When 
any  person  dies,  the  Formosans  erect  a  little  hut, 
which  they  dress  up  with  green  boughs  and  other 
decorations,  for  the  reception  of  his  soul.  Four 
bandrols,  or  little  streamers,  are  planted,  by  way  of 
ornament,  at  each  corner.  Within  there  is  provided 
a  calabash,  or  bowl  full  of  fresh  water,  and  a  bam- 
boo, that  the  soul  may,  without  .any  manner  of  in- 
convenience, refresh  itself,  or  wash,  whenever  it 
thinks  jiroper.  As  to  tlieir  ideas  relating  to  future 
rewards  and  punisliments,  they  imagine  that  the  souls 
of  wicked  men  are  tormented,  and  cast  headlong  into 
a  bottomless  pit,  full  of  nnre  and  dirt ;  and  that  those 
of  the  virtuous  pass  with  plcasiu-e  and  safety  over  it, 
upon  a  narrow  bamboo  bridge,  which  leads  directly 
to  a  gay  paradise,  where  they  revel  in  all  sensual  en- 
joyments. But  when  the  souls  of  the  vicious  at- 
tempt to  get  over  this  bridge,  they  slip  on  one  side, 
and  fall  headlong  into  the  miry  abyss.  As  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  they  have 
no  manner  of  idea  of  it." 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  Dutch  attempted 
to  introduce  Christianity  into  the  island,  and  al- 
though they  succeeded  in  gaining  converts  for  a 
time,  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  Pagans  was  so 
strong,  that  the  small  number  of  Formosans,  who 
embraced  tlic  Christian  faith,  were  either  compelled 
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to  renounce  their  Cluistian  profession,  or  if  they  per- 
sisted in  maintaining  it,  were  put  to  deatli.  The 
island  is  in  possession  of  the  Cliinese,  and  paganism 
reigns  almost  undisturbed. 

FORMS  OF  PR.WER.     See  Pr.\vi:h,  Lot.d's 

PllAYER. 

FORMULA,  a  jirofession  nf  faith. 

FORMULA  OF  CONCORD.  See  Concord 
(Form  of). 

FORMULA  CONSENSUS,  a  treatise  drawn  up 
in  1675  by  John  Henry  Heidegger,  a  eelelirated 
divine  of  Zurich,  under  tlie  sanction  of  the  principal 
divines  of  Switzerland.  The  design  of  its  prepara- 
tion and  publication  was  to  settle  four  controversies 
whicli  had  previously  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
Eeformed  churches:  I.  It  condemned  the  doctrine 
of  Moses  Amyraut  (see  Amyraldists)  respecting 
general  gi'ace.  and  established  in  opposition  to  It  tlie 
doctrine  of  special  grace.  2.  It  condemned  the  opi- 
nion of  Josluia  de  la  Place  concerning  the  imputa- 
tion of  Adam's  first  sin.  3.  It  condemned  Piscator's 
doctrine  concerning  the  active  obedience  of  Cln-i.st. 
4.  It  condemned  Lewis  Capell's  critical  doctrine 
concerning  the  points  of  the  Hebrew  text.  This 
profession  of  faith  on  tliese  ditl'erent  contested  points 
was  annexed  by  public  authority  to  tlie  common  Hel- 
vetic formulas  of  religion,  and  subscription  to  it  was 
rigorously  enforced  in  the  Swiss  churches.  The  adop- 
tion, however,  of  this  formula  as  one  of  the  recognized 
standards  of  the  Helvetic  churches,  caused  gi'eat  dis- 
satisfaction in  the  minds  of  many  both  of  tlie  clergy 
and  laity.  At  length  Frederick  William,  Elector  of 
Brandenburg,  addressed  a  letter  of  remonstrance  on 
the  subject  to  the  autliorities  of  the  canton  of  Basle, 
and  the  republic  of  Geneva.  Mr.  Peter  Werenfels, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  consistory  of  Basle,  so 
far  yielded  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  Elector,  that 
he  ceased  to  require  a  subscription  to  the  Fornnila 
Consensus  from  the  candidates  for  the  ministry,  and 
his  condiu't  in  this  respect  was  imitated  by  his  suc- 
cessors. The  Consistory  of  Geneva,  however,  still 
continued  to  maintain  the  credit  and  authority  of 
the  Formula  till  1706,  when,  without  being  abrogat- 
ed by  any  positive  act,  it  gradually  fell  into  disuse. 
Even  after  this  time  it  was  still  imposed  as  a  rule  of 
faith  in  several  other  parts  of  Switzerland,  and  was 
often  denounced  as  an  obstacle  to  the  union  of  the 
Reformed  and  Lutheran  churches.  In  the  canton  of 
Berne  it  gave  rise  to  very  keen  disputes,  the  autho- 
rities imperatively  requiring  all  public  teachers,  and 
particularly  those  of  the  university  and  church  of 
Lausanne,  who  were  suspected  of  heresy,  to  sub- 
scribe this  formula  as  the  profession  of  their  faith. 
Several  refused  to  yield  obedience  to  the  demand, 
and  were  subjected  to  punishment.  The  result  was. 
that  the  Formula  lost  much  of  its  credit  and  autho- 
rity. 

FOR.MULA  CONTROVERSY.    See  Associate 

Gl'.NKKAt,  (AnTIRUUGIIKR)  SYNOD. 

FORNACALIA,  a  feslival  celebrated  among  the 


ancient  Romans  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Fornax 
(which  see).  It  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  by 
Numa.  The  time  of  its  celebration  was  announced 
every  year  by  the  Curio  Maximus.  Lactam  i  us 
mentions  this  festival  as  having  been  observed  in  his 
day. 

FORNAX,  a  goddess  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
who  was  invoked  that  slie  might  ripen  the  grain,  and 
prevent  its  being  burnt  in  the  process  of  baking  in 
the  oven.  She  has  sometimes  been  regarded  as  iden- 
tical with  Vesta,  but  at  a!l  events  .she  was  the  god- 
dess of  furnaces. 

FORSETI,  the  god  of  justice  among  the  ancient 
Scandinavians,  who  is  described  in  the  Edda  as  the 
son  of  Baldur  and  Nanna,  the  daughter  of  Nef.  He 
possesses  the  heavenly  mansion  CiiUed  Glitnir,  and 
all  disputants  at  law,  who  bring  their  cases  before 
him,  go  away  perfectly  reconciled.  His  tribunal  is 
said  to  be  the  best  that  is  to  be  found  among  either 
gods  or  men. 

FORTUNA,  the  goddess  of  chance  both  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  Her  wor.vhip  in 
Rome  is  traced  as  far  back  as  Ancus  Martins  and 
Servius  TuUius,  and  she  had  numerous  temples  dedi- 
cated to  her  under  ditlerent  appellations.  This 
deity  was  distinguished  by  the  Romans  into  male 
and  female.  The  goddess  is  usually  reiu-esented  in 
a  female  habit,  with  a  bandage  before  her  eyes,  to 
show  that  she  acts  without  discrimination,  and  she 
appears  standing  on  a  wheel  to  denote  her  incon- 
stancy. They  also  gave  her  in  one  hand  a  horn  of 
plenty,  to  show  that  she  distributes  riches,  and  in 
the  other  the  helm  of  a  ship,  and  they  seat  her  ujion 
a  globe,  all  indicating  that  she  governs  the  woi-ld. 
The  Greeks  worshipped  her  under  the  name  of 
Tyde. 

FOSSARII.     See  Coi-iat-K. 

FOTOGE,  a  name  given  in  .Tjipan  to  Ciiakia- 
ilouNi  (which  see). 

FOTOQUES,  deities  among  the  Japanese. 

FOTTEI,  a  deity  worshipped  by  the  natives  of 
J.apan,  as  presiding  over  all  their  amusements,  ,and  to 
whom  they  consider  themselves  indebted  for  health, 
children,  and  manv  other  blessings. 

FOUN'IAIN.' See  Font. 

FOX-WORSHIP.  This  species  of  idolatry  is 
found  only  in  Japan,  the  natives  regarding  the  fox  as 
a  sort  of  divinity,  though,  according  to  Siebold,  they 
appear  doubtful  whether  to  reckon  it  a  god  or  a 
devil.  If  a  .lapanese  feels  himself  in  circumstances 
of  doubt  or  ditliculty,  he  .sets  out  a  platter  of  rice 
and  beans  as  an  otl'cring  to  his  fox,  and  if  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  some  of  it  has  disappeared,  this  is  looked 
upon  as  a  favourable  omen.  Strange  iHnries  are  told 
of  the  doings  of  these  foxes.  Titsingh  gives  the  fol- 
lowing by  way  of  specimen  :  "  The  grandfather  of 
his  friend,  the  imperial  treasurer  of  Nagasaki,  and  | 
who  had  in  his  time  tilled  the  same  ollice,  despatched 
one  day  a  courier  to.Iedo  with  very  imiioriant  letters 
for  the  councillors  of  state.     A  few  diiys  after  he 
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discovered  tliat  one  of  the  most  important  of  tlie 
letters  had  beeti  accidentally  left  out  of  tlie  package — 
a  forgetfulness  which  exposed  him  to  great  disgrace. 
In  his  despair  he  recurred  to  his  fox  and  presented  to 
him  an  oflering.  The  next  morning  he  saw,  to  his 
great  .satisfaction,  that  some  of  it  had  been  eaten;  af;er 
which,  upon  going  into  his  cabinet,  the  letter  which 
he  had  forgotten  to  send  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
This  caused  him  great  uneasiness,  till  he  received  a 
message  from  his  agent  at  Jedo,  who  informed  him 
that,  upon  opening  the  box  whicli  contained  the 
despatches,  the  lock  of  it  appeared  to  have  been 
forced  by  a  letter  pre.ssed  in  between  the  box  and  its 
cover  from  without — the  very  same  letter,  as  it 
proved,  left  behind  at  Nagasaki.  The  more  intelli- 
gent, says  Titsingh,  laugh  at  this  superstition,  but 
the  great  body  of  the  people  have  firm  faitli  in  it. 
There  are  in  Japan,  according  to  Siebold,  two  species 
of  foxes,  very  much  like  tlie  ordinary  ones  of  Europe 
and  America,  and,  from  the  immunit\'  which  they 
enjoy,  great  nuisances.  The  white  fox,  of  which  the 
skin  is  much  prized,  is  found  only  in  the  Kurule 
Islands."  At  the  feast  of  Ceres,  celebrated  annually 
at  Rome  about  the  middle  of  April,  burning  torches 
were  wont  to  be  fixed  to  the  tails  of  a  number  of 
foxes,  which  were  allowed  to  run  through  the  circus 
till  they  were  burnt  to  death.  This  practice  may 
have  originated  from  the  story  of  Samson  in  the 
Book  of  Judges. 

FllAXCE  (Protkstant  Church  of).  At  a 
very  early  period,  so  early  indeed  as  the  second  cen- 
tury, Clu'istianity  appears  to  have  obtained  a  footing 
in  Gaul.  Flourishing  churclies  at  Lyons  and  Vicnne 
come  to  our  knowledge  during  a  severe  persecution 
to  which  the  Christians  were  exposed  A.  D.  177. 
The  origin  of  these  communities  is  probably  to  be 
found  in  the  numbers  of  Christians  who  passed  from 
Asia  Minor  into  Gaul  in  the  prosecution  of  trade. 
A  Christian  colony  thus  established  in  the  country, 
laboured  with  success  among  the  natives,  and  in  a 
short  time  we  find  Irenoeus,  one  of  the  early  Aposto- 
lic Fathers,  exercising  the  office  of  bishop  over  the 
church  of  Lyons,  wliich  during  his  life  not  only 
maintained  a  steadfast  adlierence  to  Divine  truth,  but 
was  instrumental  in  (hti'u.sing  it  all  around  them. 
The  result  was.  that  for  a  time  Cln-istianity  flourislied 
and  made  rapid  progress  in  Gaul,  but  after  the  death 
of  IrenEeus,  the  cause  languished,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  third  century  there  were  only  a  few  small 
clmrches.  At  that  period  seven  missionaries,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Gregory  of  Tours,  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  country,  having  been  sent  thither  by 
the  bishop  of  Rome  to  convert  the  idolaters  to  the 
Christian  faith.  AVhatever  amount  of  truth  there 
may  be  in  this  statement  of  Gregory,  who  wrote  near 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact 
that  from  the  middle  of  the  third  centuiy  the  new 
cause  made  rai>id  advances.  From  Gaul  Christianity 
spread  into  Germany,  and  even  into  Britain.  During 
tlie  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  extensive  migrations 


took  place  into  Gaul  of  those  tribes  of  German  ori- 
gin who  had  inhabited  the  districts  lying  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lower  Rhine  and  the  Weser.  These 
Franks,  as  they  were  called,  were  many  of  them 
converted  to  the  faith  by  mingling  with  the  Chris- 
tian inhabitants  among  whom  their  lot  was  cast. 

The  country  was  for  a  long  time  subjected  to  con- 
stant political  agitation  in  consequence  of  the  fre- 
quent changes  of  government,  and  the  conflicts  be 
tween  the  Burgmidians,  East-Goths,  AVest-Goths, 
and  Franks.  But  even  under  such  disadvantageous 
circumstances,  various  bishops  and  abbots  so  com- 
mended the  truth  by  their  faithful  preaching  and 
consistent  lives,  that  they  gained  the  confidence  both 
of  the  people  and  their  rulers,  and  prepared  tliem  for 
embracing  Christianity.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Bur- 
gundians  were  converted  soon  after  their  settlement 
in  Gaul,  but  at  a  later  period  by  their  intercourse 
with  Arian  tribes  settled  in  these  provinces,  and  es- 
pecially with  the  "West-Goths,  they  were  led  to 
adopt  Arian  views.  Under  King  Gundobad,  how- 
ever, who  was  zealous  in  behalf  of  the  orthodox 
doctrine,  they  were  convinced  of  their  error,  re- 
nounced Arianism,  aiul  avowed  their  adherence  to 
the  Nicene  creed. 

The  circumstance  which  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixth  century  led  to  the  more  rapid  progress  of 
Cln-istianity  among  the  barbarous  tribes,  was  the 
marriage  of  Chlotilde,  the  daughter  of  Gundobad,  to 
Cldodwig,  or  Clovis,  the  king  of  the  Salian  Franks. 
The  rude  warrior,  though  a  heathen  idolater,  was  so 
tolerant  to  his  Christian  queen,  as  to  allow  her  to 
dedicate  their  firstborn  son  to  God  in  baptism.  But 
the  child  died,  and  Clovis  from  this  circumstance 
drew  the  conclusion  that  the  Deity  of  the  Christians 
could  neither  be  powerful  nor  benevolent.  Yet  so 
great  was  the  inliuence  which  Chlotilde  exercised 
over  her  husband,  that  their  second  son  was  also  al- 
lowed to  be  baptized.  Soon  after,  this  child  too  was 
seized  with  sickness,  and  Clovis  felt  assured  that  its 
death  was  certain,  but  the  pious  Chlotilde  prayed 
that  her  child  nnght  be  spared  for  the  honour  of 
God  among  the  heathen.  The  child  recovered,  and 
she  pointed  to  this  joyful  result  as  a  proof  that  the 
God  of  the  Christians  both  hears  and  answers  the 
prayers  of  liis  people.  By  her  consistent  walk  and 
conversation,  this  excellent  won)an  produced  a  most 
favourable  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  idolatrous 
king.  An  event,  however,  which  occurred  in  his 
own  experience,  led  him  to  take  the  decided  step  of 
abandoning  heathenism  and  embracing  Christianity. 
He  happened  to  be  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Ale- 
nianni,  and  in  a  battle  which  he  fought  at  Ziilpich, 
about  twelve  miles  from  Cologne,  A.  u.  496,  lie  had 
the  mortification  of  seeing  his  army  in  the  utmost 
danger  of  being  defeated.  In  these  critical  circum- 
stances he  prayed  earnestly,  as  he  had  been  wont,  to 
the  gods,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  and  remembering  what 
Chlotilde  had  so  often  told  him  of  the  God  (jf  the 
Christians,   he   directed   his   supplications   to  hira, 
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promising,  if  his  prayers  were  heard,  that  he  would 
become  a  Christian.  To  liis  astoiiisliment  and  de- 
light the  battle  turned  in  his  favour,  and  he  straight- 
way ascribed  his  success  to  the  Christians'  God. 
Perceiving  the  effect  which  this  providential  inter- 
position produced  upon  the  mind  of  her  husband,  she 
persuaded  him  to  receive  fartlier  instruction  in  Divine 
truth,  and  the  result  was,  that  at  the  Cliristmas 
festival  Clovis  was  publicly  baptized.  It  is  said 
that  from  this  time  commenced  the  practice  of  ad- 
dressing the  R-ench  monarchs  by  the  titles  of  Most 
Christian  Majesty,  and  Eldest  Son  of  the  Church. 
A  great  sensation  was  produced  by  tlie  unexpected 
conversion  of  Clovis.  and  more  than  three  thousand 
of  his  soldiers  are  said  to  have  tliereafter  submitted 
to  Christian  baptism.  The  progress  of  the  good  cause 
was  carried  forward  by  liemigius,  bisliop  of  Rheims, 
who  has  been  called  the  apostle  of  the  Gauls. 

But  while  multitudes  of  the  Pranks  were  thus  led 
to  make  an  outward  profession  of  Christianity,  Pa- 
gan idolatry  still  continued  to  maintain  a  iirm  hold 
of  the  minds  of  not  a  few  of  the  people.  Accord- 
ingly, A.  D.  5.54,  King  Childebert  passed  a  law  against 
those  who  refused  to  part  witli  their  idols.  And  be- 
sides the  tenacity  with  which  the  votaries  of  Pagan- 
ism still  adhered  to  the  worship  of  false  gods,  Cln-is- 
tianity  was  much  retarded  by  the  internal  divisions 
and  the  numerous  wars  and  revolutions  which  agi- 
tated the  kingdom  of  tlie  Franks.  For  a  time  idola- 
try seemed  likely  to  recover  the  ground  it  had  lost. 

In  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  however,  an  Irish 
monk,  by  name  Columban,  apjieared  in  France,  ac- 
companied by  twehe  young  men,  animated  by  an 
earnest  desire  to  preach  the  gospel  among  the  un- 
converted heathen.  Having  .settled  witli  bis  com- 
panions in  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  in  the  wilderness 
of  the  Vosges,  he  so  won  upon  the  people  by  his 
faith  and  self-denial,  that  the  sons  of  people  of  all 
ranks  were  sent  to  him  for  education.  The  rule  by 
which  his  monks  were  governed  was  of  an  extraor- 
dinarily severe  description,  so  that  Columban  was  no 
less  feared  than  he  was  loved  by  all  under  his  charge. 
His  piety,  his  zeal,  and  the  ascetic  strictness  of  his 
monastic  arrangements  roused  the  clergy  of  the 
Frankish  church  to  a  bitter  hostility  against  tlie  man 
whose  character  and  conduct  were  in  such  striking 
opposition  to  their  own. 

The  controversy  respecting  Easter  was  about  this 
time  agitating  the  Prankish  church,  and  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  tins  disputed  point  a  synod  was  sunnnoned 
A.  D.  G02.  Columban  took  advantage  of  this  assembly 
of  the  clergy  to  call  their  attention  to  subjects  of  far 
greater  importance  tlian  that  which  was  the  imme- 
diate occasion  of  their  meeting.  Tlie  epistle  which 
he  addressed  to  the  .synod  containing  as  it  did  a  re- 
proof of  the  worldly  life  led  by  the  Frankish  bish- 
ops, made  the  faithful  monk  only  still  more  obnoxious 
to  the  clergy.  And  the  same  spirit  of  unshrinking 
taillifidiiess  brougiit  down  upon  him  the  di'terniined 
hostility  of  the  civil  authorities  of  the  country,  more 


especially  of  the  powerful  and  licentious  Brunehild, 
tlie  grandmother  of  Dietrich  II.,  who,  at  that  time, 
ruled  the  Burgundian  kingdom  in  which  Columbans 
three  monasteries  were  situated.  Having  thus,  by 
his  rigid  adherence  to  the  jirinciples  of  a  devoted 
jiiety  and  stern  morality,  rendered  himself  an  object 
of  bitter  hatred  to  both  the  ecclesiastical  and  the 
civil  powers,  he  was  at  length,  a.  d.  610,  banished 
from  the  Burgundian  territ(jry,  and  ordered  to  re- 
turn to  Ireland.  This  command,  however,  he  failed 
to  execute,  but  retired  with  his  monks  to  a  seques- 
tered .spot  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance, where  he  laboured  for  the  conversion  of  the 
surrounding  Swiss  and  Suabian  tribes. 

Notwithstanding  tlie  rudeness  of  tlie  Frankish  peo- 
ple, and  the  woridliness  of  the  clergy,  a  spirit  of  liv- 
ing Cliristianity  still  existed  in  some,  both  of  the 
ministers  and  members  of  the  church.  Accordingly 
some  of  the  more  zealous  among  the  bishops  extended 
tlieirlabours  beyond  theirown  country  to  the  surround- 
ing tribes.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
Frankish  bishops  engaged  in  missionary  undertak- 
ings, was  Eligius,  who,  A. D.  641 ,  was  consecrated  bishop, 
of  the  extensive  diocese  of  Vermandois,  Touniay, 
and  Noyon,  wluch  bordered  on  a  country  occupied  by 
heathens,  while  a  large  pait  of  the  population  of  the 
diocese  itself  were  still  Pagan  idolaters.  This  de- 
voted man  was  honoured  to  accomplish  a  good 
work  both  among  his  own  people  and  the  surround- 
ing districts. 

In  the  eighth  century  the  popes,  who  h.ad  for  a 
long  period  been  seizing  every  opportunity  of  exalt- 
ing then-  own  authority,  at  length  succeeded  in  unit- 
ing the  regal  crown  to  the  e|iiscopal  mitre,  and  took 
rank  among  earthly  sovereigns.  To  the  powerful 
aid  of  the  kings  of  France,  the  bishops  of  Rome  were 
mainly  indebted  for  the  worldly  aggrandisement  and 
honour  which  they  now  attained.  Pope  Stephen, 
finding  himself  in  the  greatest  danger  from  the  threats 
of  the  king  of  tlie  Lombards  to  push  forward  the 
conquests  which  he  had  obtained  over  the  exarchate 
of  Ravenna,  even  to  the  gates  of  Rome  itself,  made 
application  in  this  extremity  for  assistance  to  Pepin, 
king  of  France.  After  a  feeble  resistance  to  the 
arms  of  Pepin,  the  Lombards  submitted,  and  their 
king  Aistulphus  was  compelled  to  deliver  up  the 
exarchate  to  the  Pope  and  his  successors  in  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter.  The  limits  of  the  temporal  dominions 
wliich  the  Po|ie  now  obtained  were  much  enlarged 
by  successive  donations  from  Charlem.agne,  the  illus- 
trious son  and  successor  of  Pepin,  in  return  for  whicli 
he  not  only  obtained  tlie  title  of  Emperor  of  the  Ro- 
mans, under  the  name  of  Caesar  Augustus,  but  he 
earned  for  himself  a  place  among  the  saints  of  the 
Roman  calendar,  having  been  canonized  in  tlie 
twelfth  century  by  Pope  Paschal  lil. 

But  while  the  church  was  thus  rapidly  rising  in 
worldly  greatness,  it  was  as  rapidly  sinking  as  a 
spiritual  institution.  The  great  anxiety  of  the  popes 
was  to  establish  and  maintain  their  temporal  power. 
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To  effect  this  object  the  most  unscrupulous  means 
were  resorted  to,  in  proof  of  wliich,  we  need  only 
refer  to  the  forgery  of  the  Fahc  Decretals  and  the 
Donation!  of  Coiistantine,  both  of  which  surreptitious 
documents  appeared  about  the  close  of  the  eighth 
century.  The  next  three  centuries  formed  one  pro- 
longed season  of  spiritual  darkness  and  death,  not 
in  France  only,  but  throughout  all  Europe.  "  No- 
thing," says  Mosheiui,  "  could  be  more  melancholy 
than  tlie  darkness  that  reigned  in  the  Western  world 
during  the  tenth  century,  which,  with  respect  to 
learning  and  philosophy  at  least,  may  be  called  the 
iron  age  of  the  Latins."  The  clergy  shared  in  the 
ignorance  and  corruption  of  the  age.  In  place  of 
religion  was  substituted  a  bliml  superstition,  and  the' 
Church  of  Christ  seemed  to  have  well  nigh  disap- 
peared from  the  eartli. 

In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  the  Normans,  a 
race  of  Goths  from  Scandinavia,  invaded  France, 
and  at  length  took  possession  of  the  temtory  of 
Neustria,  a.  d.  912,  and  embraced  Christianity.  The 
ceded  ten-itory  afterwards  became  the  duchy  of  Nor- 
mandy. In  fact,  France,  which  could  boast  of  its 
large  dominions  under  Charlemagne,  had  dwindled  to 
a  shadow  under  his  feeble  successors.  At  the  end 
of  the  Carlovingian  period,  France  was  no  longer 
possessed  of  Normandy,  Dauphin(5,  or  Provence.  But 
though  deprived  of  a  portion  of  their  territories,  the 
French  sovereigns  and  people  still  retained  much  of 
that  ardour  and  buoyancy  of  spirit  which  have  ever 
characterized  them.  No  sooner,  therefore,  was  the 
proposal  for  a  holy  war  made  by  the  Pope  in  the 
council  of  Clermont  in  the  end  of  the  ele\enth  cen- 
tury, than  multitudes  from  Prance  of  all  ranks  and 
ages  avowed  their  readiness  to  engage  in  a  crusade 
to  Palestine.  (See  CrusADE.)  The  first  armies, 
indeed,  which  marched  in  these  sacred  expeditions 
against  the  Mohammedans  of  Asia,  were  raised 
chiefly  among  the  Franks  and  Normans.  Nay,  we 
find  Robert,  dnke  of  Normandy,  actually  mortgaging 
to  his  brother  William,  king  of  England,  the  eptire 
duchy  of  Normandy  to  enable  him  to  perform  his 
expedition  to  Palestine.  It  is  impossible  to  peruse, 
however  cursorily,  the  history  of  the  Crusades,  with- 
out being  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  to  France 
more  than  any  other  country  of  Europe,  is  the 
Church  of  Rome  indebted  for  the  valuable  accessions 
both  of  wealth  and  power  which  it  has  obtained  from 
these  holy  wars. 

Yet  it  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  the  very  country 
which  was  thus  mainly  instrumental  in  upholding  and 
strengthening  the  power  of  the  papacy,  was  one  of 
the  earliest  to  embrace  the  doctrines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. No  country  was  longer  and  better  prepared 
for  it,  and  yet  nowhere  did  its  adherents  meet  with 
more  violent  opposition.  The  history  of  Protestant- 
ism in  France  is  written  in  blood.  From  first  to  last 
the  church  of  Luther  and  Melancthon,  of  Calvin  and 
Knox,  has  had  to  struggle  for  existence  a\nid  a  com- 
plicated mass  of  adverse   influences,  which   would 


have  weakened,  or  it  may  be,  destroyed  any  other 
cause  than  that  which  was  emphatically  the  cause  of 
God. 

When  the  Reformation  commenced  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  many  who  had  imbibed  its  princi- 
ples took  up  their  residence  in  France,  attracted  by 
the  favour  which  the  king,  Francis  I.,  showed  to 
men  of  learning,  and  thus  the  writings  of  the  Reform- 
ers found  an  entrance  into  that  country,  and  were 
extensively  and  eagerly  read.  The  priests  became 
alarmed  for  the  interests  of  the  mother  church,  and 
the  University  of  Paris,  so  early  as  1,0"21,  issued  a 
formal  declaration  condemnatory  of  Luther  and  his 
writings.  But  the  new  opinions  made  rapid  pro- 
gress among  all  classes  of  the  people.  One  of  the 
earHest  to  avow  attachment  to  the  reformed  cause, 
was  Margaret,  queen  of  Navarre,  and  sister  to  Fran- 
cis I.,  and  such  was  the  influence  which  that  excel- 
lent princess  possessed  at  court,  tliat  the  king,  to 
gratify  her  wishes,  was  disposed  to  invite  Melanc- 
thon to  take  up  his  residence  in  France.  The  first 
movement  in  favour  of  the  Reformation  was  at 
Meaux.  There,  with  the  express  approval  of  the 
bishop,  Guillaume  Brifonet,  who,  having  been  am- 
bassador to  tlie  Holy  See,  had,  like  Luther,  brought 
back  from  Rome  a  deep  impression  of  the  necessity 
of  a  reform  in  the  church,  two  devout  and  zealous 
men,  Jacques  Lefevre  and  Guillaume  Farel,  preached 
the  pure  gospel,  and  were  so  eagerly  welcomed  by 
the  people,  that  crowds  flocked  both  from  town  and 
country  to  liear  them.  There  was  an  evident  thirst 
for  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  to  gratify  this 
laudable  anxiety  for  spiritual  instruction,  the  four 
Gospels  were  published  in  French,  and  widely  cir- 
culated gratuitously  among  the  poor.  Every  one 
began  to  read  them.  Light  dawned  upon  their  minds, 
and  in  a  short  time  a  remarkable  change  was  appa- 
rent, not  only  in  the  opinions,  but  in  tlie  manners,  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Meaux.  The  movement  spread  on 
every  side.  Several  churches  were  formed,  and 
everything  seemed  to  betoken  the  greatest  prosperity 
to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  in  France. 

The  clergj-,  of  course,  were  no  uninterested  spec- 
tators of  this  great,  and  to  them  alarming  mo\ement. 
They  felt  that  theircredit  and  influence,  as  well  as  their 
revenues,  were  daily  diminishing,  and  that  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  them  to  take  some  decided  step 
to  arrest  the  advancing  progress  of  the  heresy.  They 
complained,  therefore,  in  the  most  earnest  maimer  to 
the  theological  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne,  who  lost  no 
time  in  calling  upon  the  parliament  of  Paris  to  inter- 
fere with  a  strong  hand.  The  parliament,  accord- 
ingly, in  153.3,  ordered  a  rigorous  investigation  of 
the  whole  matter.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
sword  of  persecution  was  unsheathed,  and  one  of  the 
earliest  victims,  against  whom  it  was  directed,  was 
Bri^onct,  the  bishop  of  the  town,  who  had  all  along 
avowed  his  adherence  to  the  Reformation.  But  in 
tlie  hour  of  danger,  the  firmness  of  the  prelate  gave 
way  ;  he  recanted,  and  submitting  to  a  fine  of  two 
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hundred  livres,  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  diocese, 
where,  till  his  dt-ath,  which  happened  two  years 
after,  he  continued  to  discharj^e  his  episcopal  du- 
ties v.'ithout  giving  cause  to  the  church  again  to 
charge  him  witli  favouring  the  reformed  doctrines. 
The  new  converts  of  Meaux  were  more  resolute  than 
the  bishop,  and  many  of  them  died  martyrs  to  the 
faith,  while  others  sought  refuge  in  the  territories 
of  Margaret  of  NaNnrre.  The  Waldcnsians,  more 
especially,  who  inhabited  the  mountains  of  Provence, 
were  the  victims  of  a  most  cruel  persecution.  Multi- 
tudes of  them  were  butchered,  some  burned  alive,  and 
others  sent  to  the  galleys.  Nor  did  the  blood  of  the 
Lutherans,  as  they  were  called,  cease  to  How  as  long 
as  Francis  lived.  Yet  so  far  were  they  from  being 
exterminated,  that  their  number  was  continually 
on  the  increase.  They  were  of  aU  ranks,  and  not  a 
few  even  of  tlic  monks  became  proselytes  to  the  new 
religion. 

Henry  II.  ascended  tlie  throne  of  France  in  1547 
on  the  deatli  of  Francis,  and  in  so  far  as  the  Re- 
formed were  concemed,  he  maintained  tlie  same  per- 
secuting policy  as  that  which  had  characterized  the 
reign  of  his  father.  The  civil  courts  were  called 
upon  to  exterminate  all  heretics.  The  estates  of 
those  who  fled  for  the  sake  of  religion  were  ordered 
to  be  confiscated.  I'rotestant  books  were  forbidden 
to  be  imported ;  and  to  possess  such  works  was  de- 
clared a  penal  crime.  There  was  one  work  which 
above  all  others  shed  a  bright  halo  of  glory  around 
the  French  Reformation.  This  was  Calvin's  ItiKti- 
tutes  of  the  Clmstian  Religion,  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  powerful  defences  of  Scriptural,  evangelical 
truth  which  has  ever  issued  from  the  press.  "  Spread- 
ing abroad  in  the  schools,"  says  De  Felice,  "  in  the 
castles  of  "the  gentry,  the  houses  of  the  burghers, 
even  the  workshojis  of  the  people,  the  Iimtitnte-'f  be- 
came the  most  powerful  of  preachers.  Round  this 
book  the  Reformers  arrayed  themselves  as  round  a 
standard.  They  found  in  it  everything — doctrine, 
discipline,  ecclesiastical  orgam'zation ;  and  the  apo- 
logist of  the  martyrs  became  the  legislator  of  their 
children."  This  remarkable  book  was  ]iul)lished  by 
Calvin  in  1535,  and  dedicated  to  Francis  I.  It  did 
much  to  call  forlh  the  sympatliies  of  thoughtful  men 
in  favour  of  the  reformed  opinions  as  grounded  no 
less  on  Scripture  than  on  sound  reason  ;  as  the  views 
of  men,  not  of  weak  and  wavering  intellect,  but  of 
gigantic  power  and  profound  reflection.  About  the 
same  time  the  Reformation  in  France  received  an 
additional  impulse  by  the  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures into  the  French  language  by  Olivitan,  the 
uncle  of  Calvin.  This  was  hailed  as  a  great  boon  by 
the  friends  of  truth.  Soon  after  the  Psalms  of  David 
were  turned  into  verse  by  one  of  the  popular  jiocts 
of  the  day.  and  set  to  music.  Thus  was  the  national 
taste  for  the  fn-.st  time  enlisted  on  the  side  of  truth 
and  righteousness,  instead  of  being  perverted  as  it 
had  hitherto  been  to  superstitious  and  sinful  pur- 
poses.    '•  'I'liis  holy  ordinance,"  says  Quick  in  his 


Synodicon,  "charmed  the  ears,  hearts,  and  afl'ections 
of  court  and  city,  town  and  country.  They  were 
sung  in  the  Louvre  as  well  as  by  the  Pres  dcs 
Clerks,  by  the  ladies,  princes,  yea,  and  by  Henry 
II.  himself.  This  one  ordinance  alone  contributed 
mightily  to  the  downfall  of  popery,  and  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  gospel.  It  took  so  much  with  the  genius 
of  the  nation,  that  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  men 
practised  it  in  the  temples  and  in  their  families.  No 
gentleman  professing  the  Reformed  religion  would 
sit  down  at  his  table  without  praising  God  by  sing- 
ing. Yea,  it  was  an  especial  part  of  their  morning 
and  evening  worship  in  their  several  houses  to  sing 
God's  ])raises." 

All  tliese  means,  along  with  the  faithful  preaching 
of  the  go.spel.  were  crowned  with  the  iJivine  bless- 
ing; and  the  Lutheran  cause  made  such  rapid  pro- 
gress that  persecution  was  aroused  against  it  in  the 
most  virulent  form.  But  all  attempts  to  exterminate 
the  adherents  of  the  Reformation  in  France  were 
utterly  fruitless.  The  blood  of  the  martyrs  proved 
in  an  eminent  degree  the  .seed  of  the  church.  Two 
|u-iiices  of  the  blood,  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  the 
Prince  of  Conde,  besides  a  great  niunber  of  the  no- 
bility and  gentry,  were  the  friends  and  supporters  of 
the  Protestants.  But  uj)  to  this  period  the  new 
doctrines  were  only  professed  by  isolated  individuals, 
a  large  boily  doubtless  in  the  aggregate,  but  acting 
separate  and  apart  from  each  other,  without  any 
distinct  organization  or  uniting  principles.  A  num- 
ber of  proselytes  had  been  accustomed  for  some  time 
to  meet  together  for  worsln'p  in  the  house  of  a  pri- 
vate individual  in  an  obscure  quarter  of  the  Faubourg 
St.  Gernuiin.  It  was  in  1555  that  the  first  avowed 
Fi-ench  Church  on  Reformed  principles  was  estab- 
lished at  Paris.  For  thirty  years  no  churches  liad 
existed,  but  only  gatlierings  of  people  without  fixed 
pastors,  or  regular  administration  of  the  sacraments. 
No  sooner,  however,  was  a  congregation  formed  at 
Paris  with  a  minister,  elders,  and  deacons,  than  the 
exaniiile  was  followed  at  Poitiers,  Angers,  Bourges, 
and  other  places.  These  churches,  however,  were 
as  yet  isolated  and  independent  of  each  other.  It 
was  resohed  that  a  general  synod  should  be  con- 
voke<l  as  soon  as  possible  at  Paris,  as  being  the  most 
convenient  town  for  holding  a  secret  assembly,  com- 
posed of  a  large  number  of  ministers  and  elders. 
Many  difficulties  lay  in  the  way  of  such  a  meeting, 
wliieh  if  convened  would  riui  the  risk  of  attracting 
the  notice  and  arousing  the  vengeance  of  the  perse- 
cuting government.  The  result  was,  that  only  thir- 
teen churches  sent  deputies  to  the  first  Synod  of  the 
French  Protestant  Church,  which  assembled  pri- 
vately on  the  25th  of  May  1559.  This  was  an  event- 
fid  day  for  France,  for  on  this  day  the  foundations 
of  the  French  Reformation  were  laid. 

At  this  first  national  Synod  a  com|dete  ecclesias- 
tical organization  was  established.  What  has  cost 
other  churches  many  a  protracted  meeting,  many  a 
stormy  debate,  was  ellected  silently,  and  as  it  wire 
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U  a  sitting.  Tlie  deliberations  of  this  assembly 
were  eharactcrized  by  a  simplicity  and  moral  gran- 
deur, a  calmness,  a  dignity,  a  tirni  trust  in  God, 
which  command  re.spect.  In  the  face  of  almost  cer- 
tain death,  these  earnest  Christian  men  adopted  a 
confession  of  faith,  catechism,  and  directory  for  wor- 
ship, composed  by  Calvin,  and  likewise  formed  a 
system  of  church  government.  The  doctrines  of 
their  confession  were  strictly  Calvinistic,  their  form.s 
of  worship  of  the  most  simple  and  unostentatious 
character,  and  their  system  of  church  government 
wholly  Presbyterian. 

The  Confession  of  Faith  consisted  of  forty  articles, 
embracing  all  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity; and  the  Form  of  Church  Govenmient  also 
contained  forty  articles,  which  have  since  been  ex- 
tended by  successive  synods,  and  the  Form  now 
contains  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  and  twenty  ar- 
ticles. Tlie  Constitution  of  the  Protestant  Church 
of  France,  as  developed  in  the  original  draft,  is  thus 
sketclied  by  De  Felice  :  "  The  consistory  was  elected 
at  lirst  by  the  common  voice  of  the  people;  it  was 
Completed  afterwards  by  the  sutl'rages  of  its  own 
members ;  but  the  new  selections  were  always  to  be 
submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  Hock,  and  if  there 
were  any  opposition,  the  debate  was  to  be  settled 
either  at  the  colloquy  or  at  the  provincial  synod. 
To  be  eligible  for  the  consi.story  imposed  no  condi- 
ticjn  of  fortune,  or  of  any  other  kind. 

"  The  election  of  the  pastors  was  notified  to  the 
people  in  the  same  way,  after  having  been  made  by 
the  provincial  synod  on  the  colloquy.  The  newly 
fleeted  minister  preached  during  three  corisecutive 
Sundays.  The  silence  of  the  people  was  held  to 
signify  their  consent.  If  there  were  anj'  reclama- 
tions, these  were  caiTied  before  the  bodies  charged 
with  the  choice  of  pastors.  There  was  no  further 
appeal  against  the  voice  of  the  majority. 

"  A  certain  number  of  churches  formed  the  con- 
scription of  a  colloquy.  The  colloquies  assembled 
twice  a-year  at  least.  Each  church  was  represented 
by  a  pastor  and  an  elder.  The  office  of  these  com- 
panies was  to  arrange  any  ditficulties  that  might 
arise,  and  generally  to  provide  for  whatever  was  con- 
formable to  tlie  welfare  of  their  flocks. 

"  Beyond  the  colloquies  were  the  provincial  .sy- 
nods, also  composed  of  a  pastor  and  an  elder  of  each 
church.  They  assembled  once  in  each  year  at  least. 
They  decided  upon  whatever  had  not  been  settled  in 
the  colloquies,  and  upon  all  the  important  matters  of 
their  province.  The  number  of  these  synods  has 
varied.  Sixteen  has  been  the  general  number,  since 
the  union  of  Bi5arn  to  France. 

"  Lastly,  at  the  summit  of  tlie  hierarchy  was  placed 
the  national  sjmod.  It  was,  whenever  it  was  pos- 
sible, to  be  convoked  year  by  year ;  which,  however, 
scarcely  ever  took  place,  owing  to  the  misfortunes  of 
the  times. 

"  Composed  of  two  pastors,  and  of  two  elders  of 
each  particular  synod,  the  national  synod  was  the 


supreme  court  for  all  great  ecclesiastical  matters, 
and  every  one  was  bound  to  render  it  obedience. 
The  deliberations  commenced  by  reading  tlie  con- 
fession of  faith  and  of  discipline.  The  members  of 
the  assembly  must  adhere  to  the  first,  but  might 
propose  amendments  of  tlie  other.  The  presidency 
belonged  of  right  to  a  pastor.  'J"he  duration  of  the 
sessions  was  indctermiu.ate.  Before  the  closing  of 
each  session,  the  province  in  which  the  following 
synod  would  lie  holden,  was  designated." 

This  church  organization,  as  well  as  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  was  the  work  of  Calvin,  and  bears 
throughout  the  genuine  stamp  of  the  Geneva  model. 
It  was  Presbylorian  in  its  essential  features  ;  and  the 
hitlierto  disjoined  churches  were  now  united  in  one 
compact  ecclesiastical  system,  which  prepared  them 
for  realizing  the  truth  of  the  saying,  that  iniion  is 
strength.  And  the  time  chosen  for  the  adoption  of 
sucli  a  form  of  government  was  peculiarly  season- 
able. If  before  the  Protestant  church  was  consti- 
tuted the  Kefoniied  had  been  exposed  to  bitter  per- 
secution—  matters  now  became  much  worse.  In 
twelve  years  from  the  time  when  the  lirst  Synod 
was  held,  the  martyrologist  speaks  of  not  less  than 
forty  towns  or  cities  where  persecution  prevailed. 
Yet  so  rich  was  the  blessing  which  rested  upon  tliis 
suffering  section  of  Christ's  church,  that  at  the  end 
of  this  short  period  of  hot  persecution,  it  was  found, 
as  we  learn  from  Dr.  Lorimer  in  his  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  Fr.ance,  that  "  so 
rapid  had  been  the  diffusion  of  the  gos[iel,  under  the 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  that  lieza  could  count  2,160 
churches  in  connection  with  the  Protestant  Church 
of  France ;  and  the  churches  were  not  small  or  in- 
significant in  point  of  strengtli.  In  some  there  were 
10,000  members.  The  church  of  Orleans  had  7,000 
conmumicants,  and  the  ministers  in  such  churches 
were  proportion.ally  numerous :  two  ministers  to  a 
church  was  common,  and  that  tjf  Orleans  had  live. 
At  this  period  there  were  305  pastors  in  the  one 
province  of  Normandy,  and  in  Provence  there  were 
GO.     All  this  betokens  wonderful  growth." 

The  same  year  in  which  the  Protestant  church 
was  organized,  the  death  of  Henry  II.  and  the  suc- 
cession'of  Francis  II.,  a  youth  of  sixteen,  feeble  both 
in  body  and  mind,  introduced  a  state  of  mutters  far 
from  favourable  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation. 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  the  king's  mother,  the  duke  of 
Guise,  and  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  governed 
France  during  the  minority,  and  being  bitterly  op 
posed  to  the  Lutherans  or  Sacramentariaus,  as  the 
Protestants  were  sometimes  called,  they  put  forth 
the  utmost  endeavours  to  crush  them.  They  sent 
forth  new  edicts  for  exterminating  the  heretics.  A 
vast  system  of  terror  now  prevailed  throughout 
France  ;  nothing  was  heard  of  but  delations,  confis- 
cations, pillages,  sentences  of  death,  and  bloody  exe- 
cutions. Yet  amid  the  violence  and  carnage  of  the 
period,  the  Reformed  took  a  decided  step  in  ad- 
vance.    They  no  longer  held  their  secret  meetings, 
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wliicli  had  exposed  tlieni  to  tlie  ciiliuniiies  of  their 
enemies  ;  tlioy  now  worsliipped  in  public. 

After  a  reign  of  only  seventeen  months,  Fran- 
cis II.  died  in  15<>0,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  bro- 
ther, Charles  IX.,  not  yet  eleven  years  old.  Cather- 
ine de  Medicis,  liis  mother,  was  regent,  and  anxions 
to  establish  her  power,  she  sought  the  friendship  of 
the  king  of  Navarre,  and  of  the  Protestants,  who 
■were  now  a  large  and  influential  body  in  the  coun- 
try. Nay,  she  even  feigned  herself  to  be  a  favourer 
of  Reformed  doctrines.  All  things  at  court  assumed 
a  changed  aspect.  The  Protestants  seemed  at  length 
to  have  obtained  the  ascendency.  A  decree  was 
issued  forbidding  all  disputes  on  matters  of  religion  ; 
the  imprisoned  Protestants  were  released,  and  tolera- 
tion was  given  to  all  who  would  outwardly  conform 
to  the  establislied  religion,  unless  they  chose  to 
quit  the  country.  This  decree  was  only  partially 
executed  throughout  the  provinces.  The  idea  was 
started  of  a  possible  compromise  between  Popeiy 
and  Protestantism,  and,  if  possible,  to  effect  this  a 
conference  was  held  at  Poissy,  between  divines  of 
both  churches,  leading,  however,  as  might  have  been 
anticipated,  to  no  favourable  result.  In  January 
1562,  a  national  convention  was  held  at  St.  Germain, 
when  it  was  agreed  that  the  Protestants  should  be 
allowed  to  hold  private  meetings  for  worship  till  a 
general  council  should  decide  all  religious  disputes. 
A  civil  war  now  broke  out.  Much  blood  was  slied, 
and  many  towns  were  taken  and  r:;vaged. 

Peace  was  at  length  concluded  in  1563,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  Protestant  worship  was,  for  a  time 
at  least,  tolerated  in  particular  places  throughout 
France.  The  treaty,  however,  was  but  imperfectly 
kept,  and  the  Protestants,  finding  that  the  court 
was  in  reality  seeking  their  ruin,  commenced  the 
war  anew  in  1567,  under  Coligny  and  tlie  prince 
of  Cond^.  Hostilities  were  carried  on  for  several 
months,  and,  early  in  1568,  peace  was  again  concluded 
on  nearly  tlie  same  terms  as  before.  The  cessation 
of  hostihties  was  only  for  a  very  short  time,  when  the 
war  broke  out  anew  with  greater  violence  tlian  ever. 
The  queen  of  Navarre  now  took  the  lield  on  the  side  of 
the  Protestants,  and,  after  a  considerable  loss  on  both 
sides,  peace  was  once  more  concluded  in  1570  on 
favourable  terms.  The  court  now  resorted  to  va- 
rious expedients,  with  the  view  of  lulling  the  Pro- 
testants into  a  false  security,  and  the  Admiral  Co- 
ligny, the  young  king  of  Navarre,  and  the  prince  of 
Coiide,  were  invited  to  court.  All  this  apparent 
friendship  was  false  and  deceitful,  preparatory  only 
to  one  of  the  most  fearful  tragedies  which  has  ever 
been  recorded  in  the  pages  of  history.  We  refer  to 
the  massacre  on  St.  Bartholomew's  eve,  Aug.  22, 
1572. 

The  first  victim  on  tliat  melancholy  occasion  was 
Admira\  Coligny,  and  with  him  five  hundred  noble- 
men and  about  6,000  other  Protestants  were  but- 
chered in  Paris  alone.  Orders  were  despatched  to  all 
parts  of  the  empire  to  massacre  the  Huguenots,  as 


the  Protestants  were  generally  named.  Thirty  thou- 
sand, according  to  De  Thou,  himself  a  Ivomisli  his- 
torian, and  seventy  thousand  according  to  Sully,  a 
Protestant,  perished  by  the  hands  of  assassins  under 
the  autliority  of  Charles  IX.  When  the  intelligence 
of  this  wholesale  butchery  reached  Rome,  the  Pope 
ordered  a  jubilee  throughout  Christendom,  and  he 
himself  went  in  procession  with  his  cardinals  to  offer 
thanksgivings  to  Almighty  God  for  the  murder  of 
so  many  thousand  heretics. 

This  fearful  catastrophe,  though  it  inflicted  a  heavy 
blow  upon  Protestantism  in  France,  left  a  considera- 
ble renmant  who,  though  weakened  and  discouraged, 
were  not  utterly  overthrown.  For  six  years  after  the 
massacre  the  annual  meeting  of  the  synod  of  the  Pro- 
testant church  was  discontinued.  By  a  singular  in- 
terposition of  Divine  Providence,  the  ministers  had 
many  of  them  been  spared  amid  the  general  liavoc,aiul 
this  was  theme:ins  of  keeping  the  people  together,  as 
well  as  of  sustaining  them  under  the  licavy  discou- 
ragement to  which  their  spirits  were  liable.  And 
still  more  to  refresh  their  drooping  hearts,  a  new  and 
greatly  improved  edition  of  the  Protestant  version 
of  the  Scriptures  issued  at  this  time  from  Geneva. 
Thus,  in  the  day  of  deep  adversity  and  gloom,  when 
the  most  arbitrary  restrictions  were  put  upon  their 
meetings  for  Divine  worship,  the  work  of  God 
was  still  going  forwai'd  among  this  oppressed  and 
persecuted  people.  In  the  course  of  twenty-s  x 
years  only  six  National  Synods  were  held,  in  all  of 
which,  however,  the  church  showed  herself  decided  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  truth  of  God  against  heresy 
of  every  kind,  but  more  especially  against  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Church  of  Rome.  During  the  whole 
of  this  period  the  history  of  the  French  Protestants 
is  a  series  of  alternations  of  war  and  peace,  persecu- 
tion and  rest,  and  at  the  end  of  it  the  congregations 
were  reduced  to  one-half  of  their  former  number. 

The  year  1598  forms  a  memorable  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  French  Protestantism,  as  being  the  year  in 
which  was  published  the  edict  of  Nantes,  the  first 
effectual  measure  in  favour  of  the  friends  of  the  Re- 
formation which  had  ever  been  passed  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  France.  The  author  of  this  important 
edict  was  Henry  IV.,  who,  though  educated  in  tin; 
Protestant  faith,  had  for  State  purposes  shortly  be- 
fore this  time  joined  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  was 
scarcely  to  have  been  expected  that  an  act  of  toleration 
should  have  come  from  such  a  quarter.  But  it  was 
honourable  to  Henry,  that  in  the  face  of  the  most 
decided  oppositi(m  from  the  Romish  clergy,  he  threw 
over  his  Protestant  subjects  the  ample  shield  of  his 
royal  protection,  and  gave  them  an  extent  of  liberty 
which  they  had  never  before  experienced.  They 
were  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and 
declared  eligible  to  all  public  offices.  They  received 
equal  rights  and  privileges  in  all  universities  and 
public  schools.  That  equal  justice  might  be  mea- 
sm-ed  out  to  them  witli  Iheir  Popish  fellow  subjectg. 
courts  were  established  in  the  principal  cities,  which 
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were  cuiriposed  of  judges  half  Protestant  ami  half 
Catliolic.  They  were  also  permitted  to  establish 
public  worship  in  particular  places,  only  within  cer- 
tain limits,  none  within  several  miles  of  Paris ;  but 
to  counterljalance  these  restrictions,  wliich  were  felt 
to  be  hardships,  they  obtained  an  annual  grant  of 
about  40,000  crowns  for  the  support  of  their  minis- 
ters. 

The  edict  of  Nantes,  though  encumbered  with 
some  annoying  regulations,  was  hailed  by  the  poor 
persecuted  Protestants  as  a  mighty  boon.  They  had 
scarcely  known  a  breathing-time  from  suffering  and 
trial  during  the  forty  years  which  had  elapsed  since 
the  first  National  Synod  had  been  held.  During 
that  period  they  had  passed  through  no  fewer  than 
nine  civil  wars,  four  pitclied  battles,  and  three 
hundred  engagements  with  their  enemies.  Several 
cities  had  been  besieged,  and  from  first  to  last  nearly 
1,000,000  Protestants  luid  lost  tlieir  lives  in  the 
cause  of  God  and  their  religion.  Well  miglit  tlie 
church  therefore  rejoice  and  give  thanks  to  tlie  Al- 
mighty that  the  sword  of  persecution  had  at  length 
returned  to  its  scabbard,  ami  the  basis  of  their  reli- 
gious liberties  was  laid.  Under  tlie  protection  of  tiiis 
edict  to  wliich  Henry  adhered  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  the  minister.s  who  had  been  scattered  by 
persecution  returned  to  their  flocks,  and  the  churches, 
like  those  of  the  early  Cliristians,  "  had  rest  and  were 
multipHed."  They  were  in  close  fellowship  with 
the  Church  of  Geneva  and  the  Flemish  Protestants. 
Their  doctrine  was  sound,  their  discipline  strict,  and 
among  their  ministers  and  professors  were  men  emi- 
nent alike  for  their  piety,  their  talents,  and  their 
learning. 

This  period  of  peace  and  prosperity  came  to  a 
close  at  the  death  of  Henry,  who  was  assassinated  in 
1610.  Louis  XIII.,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
was  a  bigoted  llonian  Catholic,  and  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  accordingly,  which  had  been  so  beneficial  to 
the  Protestants,  was  now  a  dead  letter.  The  new 
monarch  began  his  reign  by  committing  himself  and 
his  kingdom  to  the  care  and  patronage  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  ]n  the  course  of  a  few  years  lie  attacked  tlie 
Protestants  in  various  places,  besieging  their  strong- 
holds, and  putting  many  of  tliem  to  death,  wliiie  his 
prime  minister,  Kichelieu,  prevailed  upon  many  of 
the  Protestant  leaders,  by  means  of  bribes,  to  desert 
the  Protestant  cause.  Amid  all  these  discourage- 
ments, however,  the  Reformed  Church  as  a  body 
siiftered  no  material  diminution,  but  on  the  contrary, 
seemed  to  gain  in  numbers  during  the  thirty-three 
years  of  this  reign.  At  length  in  1643  the  king 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Louis  XIV., 
who,  by  a  continued  series  of  tyrannical  acts,  set  at 
nought  the  whole  provisions  of  the  edict,  until  at 
last  it  was  wholly  repealed.  For  fifteen  years  no 
meeting  of  the  National  Synod  of  the  Protestant 
Church  had  been  permitted  to  assemble,  and  in 
1660  the  last  niceting  of  that  venerable  body  was 
hekl.     The  Presbyterian  constitution  of  the  church 


was  now  broken  up,  and  persecution  once  more  raged 
with  tremendous  fury.  Romish  missionaries  were 
sent  forth  over  the  country  to  stir  up  tlie  populace 
against  the  Protestants,  and  books  full  of  calum- 
nies and  lies  were  publislied  with  the  same  design, 
while  the  authors  of  these  vile  slanders  were  well 
remunerated  by  the  government  for  tlieir  services. 
The  Protestants  complained  to  the  king  of  the  in- 
justice witli  which  they  were  treated,  but  their  com- 
plaints were  unheeded. 

And  now  the  preparations  wliicli  Louis  had  been 
making  for  twenty  years  were  complete,  and  only  the 
last,  the  crowning  act,  remained  to  be  consummated 
— tlie  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  "  On 
Tliursday,"  says  Dr.  Lorimer,  "  the  8th  of  October 
1685,  the  fatal  revocation  was  signed,  and  the  doom 
of  the  Protestant  Church  sealed.  The  revocation 
consists  of  a  preface  and  twelve  articles  ;  the  preface, 
which  is  meant  as  an  apology  for  the  measure,  is,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  full  of  notorious  false- 
hoods. '  By  the  first  article,  the  king  suppresses 
and  repeals  the  protective  edicts  in  all  their  extent ; 
and  ordains  that  all  the  temples  which  are  yet  found 
standing  in  his  kingdom  shall  be  immediately  de- 
molished. P>y  the  second,  he  forbids  all  sorts  of  re- 
ligious assemblies  of  what  kind  soever.  The  third 
prohibits  the  exercises  of  religion  to  all  lords  and 
gentlemen  of  quality,  under  corporal  penalties,  and 
confiscation  of  their  estates.  The  fourth  banishes 
from  the  kingdom  all  the  ministers,  and  enjoins 
them  to  depart  thence,  within  fifreeu  days  after  the 
publication  of  this  edict,  under  the  penalty  of  being 
sent  to  the  gallies.  In  the  fifth  and  sixth,  he  pro- 
mises recompenses  and  advantages  to  the  ministers 
and  their  widows  who  should  change  tlieir  religion ; 
and  ordains,  "  That  those  who  shall  be  bom  hence- 
forward shall  be  baptized,  and  brought  up  in  the 
Catholic  religion  ;"  enjoining  parents  to  send  them  to 
the  churches,  under  the  penalty  of  being  fined  five 
hundred  livres.  The  nintli  gives  four  months'  lime 
to  such  persons  as  have  departed  already  out  of  the 
kingdom  to  return,  otherwise  their  goods  and  estates 
to  be  confiscated.  The  tenth,  witli  repeated  prolii- 
bitions,  forbids  all  his  subjects  of  the  said  religion  to 
depart  out  of  his  realm,  them,  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, or  to  convey  away  their  efi'ects,  under  pain  of 
the  gallies  for  the  men,  and  of  confiscation  of  body 
and  goods  for  the  women.  The  eleventh  confirms 
the  declarations  heretofore  made  against  those  that 
relapse.  Tlie  twelfth  declares,  that  as  to  the  rest  of 
his  subjects  of  the  said  religion,  they  may,  till  God 
enlightens  them,  remain  in  the  cities  of  his  kingdom, 
countries,  and  lands  of  his  obedience,  there  continue 
their  commerce,  and  enjoy  their  estates,  without 
trouble  or  molestation  upon  pretence  of  the  said  re- 
ligion, on  condition  that  they  have  no  assemblies 
under  pretext  of  praying,  or  exercising  any  religious 
worship  whatever.'" 

"Afterwards,"  says  Quick,  "they  fell  upon  the 
persons  of  the  Protestants,  and  there  was  no  wicked- 
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ness,  thougli  ever  so  lioirid,  wliicli  tliey  did  not  jiut 
in  practice,  tliat  tliey  might  force  tliem  to  cliange 
tlieir  religion.  Amidst  a  thousand  liideou.s  cries  and 
blasphemies,  they  liiiiig  up  men  and  wnmcn  by  the 
hair  or  feet  upon  the  roofs  of  tlie  chamber.s,  or  hooks 
of  chimneys,  and  smoked  them  with  wisps  of  wet 
hay  till  they  were  no  longer  able  to  bear  it ;  and 
when  they  had  taken  tliem  down,  if  they  would  not 
sign  an  abjuration  of  their  pretended  heresies,  tliey 
then  trussed  tlieni  up  again  imuiediately.  Some  they 
threw  into  great  fires,  kindled  on  )nirpose,  and  would 
not  take  them  out  till  they  were  half  roasted.  They 
tied  roiies  under  their  arms,  and  plunged  them  to 
and  again  into  deep  wells,  from  whence  they  would 
not  draw  them  till  they  had  promised  to  change  their 
religion.  They  bound  them  as  criminals  are  when 
they  are  put  to  the  rack,  and  in  that  posture,  puttiiig 
a  funnel  into  their  mouths,  they  poured  wine  down 
their  throats  till  its  fumes  had  deprived  them  of  their 
reason,  and  they  had  in  that  condition  made  them 
consent  to  become  Catholics.  Some  they  stripped 
stark  naked,  and  after  they  had  oti'ered  them  a  thou- 
sand indignities,  they  stuck  them  with  pins  from 
head  to  foot ;  they  cut  thein  with  penknives,  tore 
them  by  the  noses  with  red  hot  pincers,  and  dragged 
them  about  the  rooms  till  they  promised  to  become 
Roman  Catholics,  or  that  the  doleful  cries  of  these 
poor  tormented  creatures,  calling  upon  God  for 
mercy,  constrained  them  to  let  thern  go.  They  beat 
them  with  staves,  and  dragged  them  all  bruised  to 
the  Popish  churches,  where  their  enforced  presence 
is  reputed  for  an  abjuration.  They  kept  tliem  waking 
seven  or  eight  days  together,  relieving  one  another 
by  turns,  that  they  might  not  get  a  wink  of  sleep  or 
rest.  In  case  they  began  to  nod,  they  threw  buck- 
ets of  water  in  their  faces,  or  holding  kettles  over 
their  heads,  they  beat  on  them  with  such  a  continual 
noise,  that  those  poor  wretches  lost  their  senses.  If 
they  found  any  sick,  who  kept  their  beds,  men  or 
women,  be  it  of  fevers  or  otlier  diseases,  they  were  so 
cruel  as  to  beat  up  an  alarm  with  twelve  drums  about 
their  beds  for  a  whole  week  together,  without  inter- 
mission, till  they  had  promised  to  change.  In  some 
places  they  tied  fathers  and  husbands  to  the  bed- 
posts, and  ravished  their  wives  and  daughters  before 
their  eyes.  And  in  another  place  rapes  were  pub- 
licly and  genei'ally  permitted  for  many  hours  toge- 
ther. From  others  they  pluck  off  the  nails  of  their 
hands  and  toes,  which  must  needs  cause  an  intoler- 
able pain.  They  burnt  the  feet  of  others.  They  blew 
up  men  and  women  with  bellows  till  they  were  ready 
to  burst  in  pieces.  If  these  horrid  usages  could  not 
prevail  upon  them  to  violate  their  consciences  and 
abandon  their  religim,  they  did  then  imprison  them 
in  close  and  noisome  dungeons,  in  which  they  exer- 
cised all  kind  of  inhumatiities  upon  them.  They  de- 
molisli  their  houses,  desolate  their  liereditan'  lands, 
cut  down  their  woods,  .seize  upon  their  wives  and 
children,  and  mew  them  up  in  niouast  cries.  AA'licn 
the  soldiers  had  devoured  all  the  goods  of  a  liouse, 


then  the  farmers  and  tenants  of  these  poor  persecutcil 
wretches  must  supply  them  with  new  fuels  for  their 
lusts,  and  bring  in  more  subsistence  to  them ;  and 
that  they  might  be  reimbursed,  tliej-  did,  by  autho- 
rity of  justice,  sell  unto  them  the  fee-simple  estate 
of  their  landlords,  and  put  them  into  possession  of  it. 
If  any,  to  secure  their  consciences,  and  to  escape  the 
tyranny  of  these  enraged  cannibals,  endeavoured  to 
P.ee  away,  they  were  pursued  and  hunted  in  the 
fields  and  woods,  and  shot  at  as  so  many  wild  beasts. 
Tlie  provosts  and  their  arcliers  course  it  up  and  down 
the  highways  after  these  poor  fugitives;  and  magis- 
trates in  all  places  have  strict  orders  to  stop  and  de- 
tain them  without  exception  ;  and  being  taken,  they 
are  brought  back,  like  prisoners  of  war,  unto  those 
places  from  whence  they  fled." 

The  view  which  was  taken  by  the  Romish  church 
of  these  acts  of  treachery,  cruelty,  and  oppression 
towards  the  unoffending  Protestants  of  France,  was 
(piite  apparent  from  the  conduct  of  Innocent  XI., 
the  then  reigning  Pope,  who  wrote  a  special  letter 
to  Louis  on  the  occasion,  which  he  concludes  in  these 
remarkable  words  :  ■•  The  Catholic  Church  shall  most 
assvu'edly  record  in  her  sacred  annals  a  work  of  such 
devotion  towards  her,  and  celebrate  your  name  with 
never-dying  praises,  but,  above  all,  you  may  most 
assuredlv  promise  to  yo\u'>elf  an  ample  retribution 
from  the  Divine  goodness  for  this  most  excellent 
undertaking,  and  may  rest  assured  that  we  shall 
never  cease  to  pour  forth  our  most  earnest  prayers 
to  that  Divine  goodness  for  this  intent  and  purpose." 
And  still  further  in  commemoration  of  this  event, 
Louis  had  three  medals  struck  with  dilTerent  devices, 
all  of  them  intending  emblematically  to  declare  that 
the  French  Protestant  church  was  destroyed. 

The  consequence  of  the  revocation  of  that  edict, 
which  the  Protestants  had  long  regarded  as  the 
cliarter  of  their  liberties,  was,  that  multitudes  of  them 
emigrated  to  other  countries.  (Jreat  numbers  of 
the  Protestant  population  of  France  now  sought  a 
home  on  other  shores,  alihough  in  taking  this  step 
they  subjected  themselves  to  almost  incredible  hard- 
ships. The  most  vigorous  steps  were  taken  by  the 
government  to  stem  if  possible  the  torrent  of  emi- 
gration. To  avail  ourselves  of  the  graphic  narrative 
of  De  Felice :  "  Guards  were  placed  at  the  entrance 
of  the  towns,  at  river-ferries,  in  the  ports,  on  the 
bridges,  the  highways,  at  every  avenue  leading  to  the 
frontiers,  and  thousands  of  pcasantsjoined  the  troojis 
posted  from  distiince  to  di.«tance,  that  they  might  earn 
tlie  reward  promised  to  those  who  stojiped  the  fugi- 
tives. Everything  failed.  The  emigrants  purcha.scd 
passports,  which  were  sold  to  them  by  the  very  secre- 
taries of  the  governors,  or  by  the  clerks  of  the  min- 
isters of  state.  They  bought  over  the  sentinels  with 
money,  giving  as  much  as  six  thousand  and  even 
eight  thousand  livres  as  the  price  of  escape.  Some, 
more  daring,  fought  their  way  across  the  frontiers, 
sword  in  hand. 

''The  majority  marched  at   night,  by  remote  and 
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solitary  paths,  concealing  themselves  in  ca,vei'ns 
during  the  day.  They  had  itineraries  ])repared  ex- 
pressly for  this  kind  of  travelling.  They  went  down 
precipices,  or  climbed  monntain-lieiglits,  and  as- 
sumed all  sorts  of  disguises.  Slieplierds,  pilgrims, 
soldiers,  huntsmen,  valets,  merchants,  mendicants : 
they  were  always  fugitives.  JIany,  to  avoid  suspi- 
cion, pretended  to  sell  chaplets  and  rosaries. 

"Tlie  eyewitness  B^noit  has  given  us  a  minute 
account : — '  Women  of  quality,  even  sixty  and  se- 
venty years  of  age,  who  had,  so  to  speak,  never 
placed  a  foot  upon  the  ground  except  to  cross  their 
apartments,  or  to  stroll  in  an  avenue,  travelled  a 
hundred  leagues  to  some  village,  which  had  been  in- 
dicated by  a  guide.  Girls  of  fifteen,  of  every  rank, 
exposed  themselves  to  the  same  hazard.  They  drew 
wheelbarrows,  they  bore  manure,  panniers,  and  other 
burdens.  They  distigm'ed  tlieir  faces  with  dyes,  to 
embrown  their  complexion,  with  ointments  or  juices 
that  blistered  their  skin,  and  gave  them  a  wrinkled 
aspect,  \^'omen  and  gii-ls  were  seen  to  coimterfeit 
sickness,  dmnbness,  and  even  insanity.  Some  went 
disgui:-ed  as  men ;  and  some,  too  delicate  and  small 
to  pass  as  grown  men,  dunned  the  dress  of  lackeys, 
and  followed  on  foot,  through  the  mud,  a  guide  on 
horseback,  who  assumed  the  character  of  a  man  of 
importance.  Many  of  these  females  reached  Rotter- 
dam in  their  borrowed  garments,  and  hastening  to 
the  foot  of  the  pidpit,  before  they  had  time  to  as- 
sume a  more  decent  garb,  published  their  repentance 
of  their  compulsory  signature.' 

"The  sea  facilitated  the  evasion  of  a  host  of  the 
Reformed.  They  hid  themselves  in  bales  of  mer- 
chandise, in  casks,  imder  heaps  of  charcoal.  Thev 
huddled  together  in  holes  in  tlie  ship's  hold,  and 
there  were  children  who  passed  whole  weeks  in  these 
insupportable  hiding-places  without  uttering  a  cry 
that  might  betray  them.  Sometimes  the  peril  of  an 
open  boat  was  hazarded  without  a  mouthful  of  pro- 
visions, the  preparation  of  which  might  have  ])re- 
vented  the  flight  of  the  fugitives,  who  thus  put  to 
sea  with  only  a  little  water  or  snow,  with  wliich 
mothers  moistened  the  lips  of  their  babes. 

"  Thousands  of  emigrants  perished  of  fatigue,  cold, 
hunger,  or  shipwreck,  and  by  the  bullets  of  the  sol- 
diery. Thousands  of  others  were  captured,  chained 
to  murderers,  dragged  across  the  kingdom  to  inspire 
their  brethieu  with  gi'eater  fear,  and  were  condemned 
to  labour  at  the  oar  on  board  convict  vessels.  The 
galleys  of  Marseilles  were  filled  with  these  unfortu- 
nates, among  whom  were  ancient  magistrates,  officers, 
people  of  gentle  blood,  and  old  men.  The  women 
were  crowded  hito  the  convents  and  the  tower  of 
Constance,  at  Aigues-Mortes.  But  neither  threats, 
nor  dangers,  nor  executions,  could  prevail  against  the 
energy  and  heroic  perseverance  of  an  oppressed  con- 
science. 

"  The  court  became  alarmed  at  the  depopulation 
of  the  country  and  the  ruin  of  industry.  It  thought 
that  it  was  less  a  matter  of  faith  that  excited  the 


French  to  flee  from  France,  than  the  attraction  of 
danger,  and  one  day  it  therefore  tlirew  open  all  tlie 
outlets  from  the  coiuitry.  The  next  day,  finding 
that  the  emigration  had  only  multiphed,  it  closed 
them." 

The  spectacle  of  the  noblest  and  best  of  Frances 
sons  and  daughters  fleeing  from  her  shores  iu  the 
cause  of  God  and  his  truth,  awakened  the  eager 
symjiatliy  of  almost  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe. 
Everywhere  the  Protestant  refugees  were  hospitably 
welcomed  both  by  govermnents  and  private  indivi- 
duals. Their  wants  were  amply  supphed;  oppor- 
tunities were  aiibrded  them  of  earning  an  hone.st 
subsistence,  and  churches  were  in  many  places  gen- 
erously erected  for  them  that  they  might  worsh.'p 
God  according  to  their  own  conscientious  convic- 
tions. England,  Switzerland.  Holland,  Prussia,  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  vied  with  each  other  iu  showing 
kindness  and  respect  to  these  persecuted  Huguenots, 
and  colonies  of  them  were  founded  even  in  North 
America,  aid  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Nor  did  the  fearful  depopulation  of  the  country, 
which  extended  at  the  lowest  calcidation  to  from 
.300,000  to  400,000  souls,  in  the  least  diminish  tlie 
ardour  of  Louis  and  his  ministers  in  persecuting  the 
heretics.  Not  more  than  a  million  Protestants  in 
all  probability  were  left  behind,  but  these  were  sub- 
jected to  the  most  cruel  treatment.  They  were  re- 
quired to  send  their  children  to  Roman  Catholic 
schools,  and  to  have  them  taught  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic catechism.  Nay,  matters  were  pushed  even  to  a 
still  greater  length.  The  children  from  five  to  six 
years  of  those  who  still  adhered  to  the  Protestant 
t'aith,  were  ordered  to  be  taken  forcibly  from  the 
parents  and  consigned  to  the  care  of  Roman  Catholic 
relatives,  or  fiiiling  these,  to  convents  or  hospitals. 
Houses  were  appointed  to  be  searched,  suspected 
writings  seized,  and  Bibles  committed  to  the  flames. 

These  violent  measures  produced  an  efi'ect  the 
very  reverse  of  that  wduch  was  intended.  The  Pro- 
testants daily  multiplied  throughout  the  whole  coim- 
try,  and  holding  their  religious  meetings  in  secret, 
in  the  depth  of  the  forest,  on  the  mountain  top,  or  in 
tlie  sequestered  valley,  they  vowed  to  maintain  their 
faith  in  the  face  of  danger  or  even  death.  Such  de- 
termiiiation  was  more  especially  manifested  by  the 
I'rotestants  in  the  provinces  of  Lower  Languedoc, 
Vivarais,  and  Cevennes.  In  other  parts  of  France 
worship  in  public  was  impossible,  and  for  a  long  time 
rehgious  services  were  limited  to  the  privacy  of  the 
domestic  circle. 

Learning  that  in  some  parts  of  France  the  perse- 
cuted brethren  were  still  holding  meetings  for  Di- 
vine worship,  some  of  the  pastors  who  had  emigrated 
again  returned  to  their  countiy,  with  the  view  oi 
comforting  and  encouraging  their  scattered  tiocks ; 
but  no  sooner  were  the  king  and  the  government  in- 
formed tiiat  these  good  men  had  once  more  set  foot  on 
th"  shores  of  France,  than  a  proclamation  was  issued 
condemning  them  to  death,  and  threatening  the  in- 
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diction  of  pei-petual  coiifiiieinent  iji  tlie  galleys 
a:;ainst  those  who  atVorded  them  a  shelter,  or  tenilered 
them  the  slightest  assistance,  while  a  large  reward 
was  promised  to  their  captors,  and  the  pmiishment 
of  death  was  prononnced  against  all  who  shonld  be 
fomid  attending  the  religions  meetings.  Thus  au- 
tliorized  by  law,  the  soldiers  with  bloodthirsty  cruelty 
sought  everywhere  to  disco^■er  the  Protestants,  and 
wherever  in  the  solitude  of  the  monntains  could  be 
heard  the  sound  of  prayer  or  praise,  the  pious  little 
bands  were  ruthlessly  butchered  while  in  the  very 
act  of  worshipping  their  God.  ''Tlie  prisons,"  we 
are  told,  •'  were  overflowed ;  the  galleys  choked ; 
and  as  there  were  no  means  of  lodging  so  mnny  con- 
victs, a  gi'eat  number  were  transported  to  America, 
where  they  nearly  all  miserably  perished." 

These  scenes  of  cruelty  and  blood  awakened 
feelings  of  the  deepest  compassion  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  the  Romanists  themselves.  The  Jansenists, 
in  particular,  remonstrated  strongly  with  the  govern- 
ment, calling  upon  them  to  adopt  a  milder  line  of 
policy,  but  the  Jesuits  and  the  gi'eat  body  of  the 
clergy  persisted  in  ra'ging  measures  of  extreme  seve- 
rity. M.  de  Noailles,  who  had  been  promoted  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Paris,  and  who  was  an  avowed 
Jansenist,  used  his  influence  with  the  king  in  favour 
of  lenient  measures.  This  was  followed  up  by  a 
faithful  nientorial  breathing  the  same  tone,  from 
Fdnelon.  archl)ishop  of  Cambrav.  The  nuljending 
spirit  of  Louis,  however,  refused  to  yield,  and  the 
fervent  pleadings  of  many,  imploring  him  to  spare 
the  Protestants,  were  only  answered  by  the  publication 
of  the  edict  of  the  13th  Ajiril  1098.  which  solemnly 
confirmed  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

Thus  the  eighteenth  century  opened  upon  the 
Protestants  of  France  in  the  midst  of  a  reign  of 
teiTor.  They  persisted  in  holding  their  religious 
meetings,  but  their  ferocious  persecutors  discover- 
ing their  private  retreats,  often  suddenly  surrounded 
them  and  put  multitudes  to  the  sword.  No  won- 
der that  amid  the  excitement  of  such  scenes,  hunted 
like  partridges  on  the  mountains,  and  without  an 
earthly  friend  on  whom  they  could  rely,  these  un- 
happy men  should  have  imagined  themselves  the 
objects  of  the  special  favour  of  God.  No  wonder 
that  they  looked  upon  their  leaders  as  authorized 
prophets  or  inspired  men.  The  blame  of  such  en- 
thu>iastic  notions  rests  only  with  those  who  were 
guilty  of  deeds  of  oppres.sion,  such  as  were  well 
fitted  to  drive  even  wise  men  mad.  (See  Cami- 
SARDS.)  Hence  the  soiUh  of  France  was  the  scene 
of  a  bloody  war,  from  1702  to  1704.  The  populace 
almost  to  a  man  was  in  arms  against  the  govern- 
ment. Holland  and  England  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  insurgent.?,  and  offered  to  send  them  supplies 
both  of  men  and  arms.  The  aspect  of  afiiiirs  was 
now  sufficiently  alarming,  I^ouis  and  his  court  began 
to  tremble,  and  Marshal  de  Villars  was  despatched 
to  Languedoc  with  orders  to  adopt  a  conciliatory 
course.     The  wary  soldier  succeeded  by  promises  of 


toleration  in  persuading  the  Camisards  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  peace  was  once  more  restored. 

Louis  XIV.  had  now  reached  advanced  years,  and 
was  livnig  almost  alone,  having  been  bereft  of  his 
children  and  grandchildren.  In  the  exhausted  state 
of  the  countiy,  with  ruined  commerce,  and  an  empty 
treasury,  the  aged  monarch  had  no  heart  now  for  those 
measures  of  severity  and  violence  which  had  so  long 
marked  his  reign.  Tlie  word  Protestant  he  neither 
liked  to  hear  nor  ventured  to  utter.  He  wished  to 
bury  in  oblivion  events,  the  recollection  of  which 
only  burdened  his  conscience.  Hence  it  was  that 
for  a  number  of  years  following  the  war  of  the  Cami- 
sards, a  kind  of  nioditied  toleration  prevailed  tlir(itiL;h- 
out  France,  wdiich  would  ha\'e  continued  probabh' 
undisturbed  had  not  the  king's  Jesuit  confessor,  Le- 
tellier,  extorted  from  him  tlie  declai'ation  of  the 
8th  Jlarch  1715.  This  melancholy  enactment  bore 
"  that  those  who  shall  have  declared  that  they  will 
persist  and  die  in  the  pretended  Reformed  religion, 
whether  they  have  abjured  or  not,  shall  be  reputed 
as  having  relapsed."  A  law  so  monstrous  the  parlia- 
ment of  Palis  delayed  to  register  for  a  month. 
"  The  king,"  said  the  procurator-general,  "  has  in- 
deed abolished  the  exercise  of  the  pretended  Re- 
formed religion  by  his  edicts,  but  he  has  not  pre- 
cisely ordained  that  the  religionists  sliould  abjure, 
and  embrace  the  Catholic  religion.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  a  man  who  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  ever  converted,  should  nevertheless  have  fallen 
back  into  heresy,  and  that  he  should  be  condemned 
as  if  the  fact  were  proved." 

A  few  months  after  having  issued  this  extraordi- 
nary enactment,  Louis  XIV.  died,  declaring  to  some 
of  the  ghostly  fathers  who  waited  upon  him  at  his 
last  moments,  that  in  his  public  acts  he  had  been 
guided  by  their  advice,  and,  therefore,  that  he  threw 
upon  them  the  responsibility  of  those  acts.  Philippe 
d'Orleans,  who  was  appointed  regent  on  the  death  of 
the  king,  was  a  tolerant,  though  not  a  religious  man  ; 
accordingly  he  declined  to  act  with  severity  against 
the  Protestants,  and  even  entertained  the  idea  of 
repealing  the  Edict  of  Revocation,  though  fear  of 
the  Romish  clergy  prevented  him  from  carrying  liis 
plan  into  execution. 

In  consequence  of  the  trying  situation  in  wliicli 
the  Protestant  church  of  France  had  long  been  placed, 
its  internal  character  could  scarcely  fail  to  ha\e  been 
seriously  injured.  The  want  of  regular  pastors,  the 
number  of  uneducated  men  full  of  zeal  with  little 
discretion,  who  had  f;iken  upon  themselves  the  office 
of  instructors,  the  prevalent  notion  both  among 
preachers  and  people  of  supernatural  inspiration  and 
ecstasy — each  and  all  of  these  gave  rise  to  iiTcgulari- 
ties  in  the  church,  which  prevented  sober-minded 
and  intelligent  friends  of  Protestantism  from  taking 
jiart  in  its  religious  exercises.  It  was  most  dcsinible, 
therefore,  that  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  put 
an  end  to  these  excesses.  Providence  raised  up  one, 
who  by  his  character  and  peculiar  gifts    was  well 
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qualified  to  discliari,'e  this  urgent  dut}-.  The  name 
of  tliis  remarliable  man,  wlio  earned  to  liiinseh'  the 
honourable  title  of  "  Restorer  of  the  Protestantism 
of  France,"  was  Antoine  Court.  He  commenced  his 
great  work  by  the  establishnieut  of  prayer  meetings 
wlierever  he  could  succeed  in  forming  tliem.  To 
clieck  the  disorders  caused  by  jiretences  to  inspira- 
tion, he  called  together  tlie  preacliers  of  Cevenn?s, 
joining  a  few  intelligent  laymen  with  them,  thus 
forming  synods  or  conferences  which  met  from  year 
to  year.  Tlie  very  first  of  tliese  in  1715,  a  few 
days  before  the  king's  death,  made  some  most  impor- 
tant changes,  sucli  as  reviving  the  office  of  elders ; 
forbidding  women  to  speak  in  the  religious  assem- 
blies ;  adopting  the  Bible  as  the  sole  rule  of  faith, 
and  rejecting  all  individual  revelations  as  unscrip- 
tiu'al  and  dangerous.  Every  successive  synod  made 
some  contribution  to  tlie  re-organization  of  the  Pro- 
testant church. 

But  wliile  the  Reformed  communion  was  recover- 
ing gradifally  from  its  depressed  conditiim,  a  heavy 
blow  was  inriicted  upon  it  by  tlie  appearance  of  the 
last  great  law  against  the  Reformed,  whicli  was  pub- 
lished on  the  14th  of  Ma}'  1724,  in  the  form  of  a 
royal  declaration.  The  provisions  of  this  measure  of 
Louis  XV.,  then  fourteen  years  of  age,  were  eighteen 
articles,  being  a  reeapitidation  of  the  most  severe 
measures  which  had  been  passed  during  tlie  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  A  summary  of  tliis  royal  proclamation 
we  give  in  the  words  of  De  Felice  :  "  He  declared  as 
follows — the  punishment  of  perpetual  imprisonment 
at  tlie  galleys  for  men,  and  seclusion  during  life  for 
women,  with  confiscation  of  their  property,  if  they 
attended  any  other  worsliip  than  that  of  the  (Roman) 
Catholic  religion ;  pimishnient  of  death  against  all 
the  preachers ;  of  the  galleys  or  imprisonment 
against  those  who  sheltered  or  assisted  them  in  any 
way  whatever,  and  against  those  who  omitted  to  de- 
nounce them  :  .an  order  to  parents  to  have  their  chil- 
dren baptized  within  twenty-four  hours  by  the  curate 
of  the  parish,  to  send  them  to  the  (Roman)  Catholic 
schools  and  catechisms  until  the  age  of  fourteen,  and 
to  the  Sunday  and  feast-day  teachings  until  the  age 
of  twenty  ;  an  order  to  midwives  to  report  all  births 
to  the  priests,  and  to  physicians,  surgeons,  and  apo- 
thecaries to  give  notice  of  every  serious  illness  of  the 
new  converts,  and  authority  for  the  priests  to  have 
interviews  with  the  sick  by  themselves.  If  any  one 
refused  the  sacrament  or  directed  a  member  of  his 
family  to  refuse  it,  he  incurred  the  penalty  of  having 
relapsed.  There  was  to  be  no  legitimate  marriages, 
except  such  as  were  celebrated  according  to  the 
canons  of  the  church.  Parents  were  not  allowed  to 
send  their  children  out  of  the  kingdom  to  be  educat- 
ed, nor  to  marry  them  there ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
the  minors  of  those  parents  who  were  abroad,  might 
marry  without  the  consent  of  their  relations.  The 
certificates  of  Catholicity  were  declared  obligatory 
for  all  offices,  all  academic  degrees,  all  admissions  to 
trading  corporations.     Finally,  the  mulcts  and  con- 


fiscated property  were  to  be  appropriated  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  re-united  subjects  who  might  be  in  want." 

Both  the  magistrates  and  the  Romish  clergy  were 
agreed  in  using  severit)'  towards  the  Protestants,  but 
the  motives  b_y  which  these  two  parties  were  respec- 
tively actuated  were  widely  ditl'erent.  The  one  party 
was  desirous  of  promoting  civil  unity  ;  the  other 
was  equally  anxiou.s  for  spiritual  unity.  The  one 
would  be  quite  satisfied  with  a  merely  outward  con- 
formity to  the  Romish  faith ;  the  other  would  be 
contented  with  no  other  conformity  thanthat  which 
sprung  from  the  heart.  The  Protestants  were  not 
slow  to  perceive  this  dill'erence  of  sentmient  as  to  the 
grounds  of  persecution  between  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical powers.  The  stringency  with  which  the  jiriests 
sought  to  drive  Protestants  into  the  Church  of  Rome, 
only  drove  them  farther  from  it.  Multitudes  rallied 
round  Antoine  Court,  and  the  church  of  the  wilder- 
ness became  a  numerous  body.  The  synods  rapidly 
increased,  and  the  restorer  of  French  Protestantism, 
seeing  the  necessity  of  a  band  of  faithful  pastors  be- 
ing reared,  opened  a  theological  school  at  Lausanne, 
over  which  he  presided  during  the  last  thirty  years 
of  his  life.  It  was  this  college  whicli  sup))lied  pas- 
tors to  the  French  Protestants  until  the  time  of  Na- 
poleon. 

From  17.50  to  1744  the  Reformed  churches  enjoyed 
a  season  of  comparative  calm,  of  wliich  they  eagerly 
availed  themselves  to  reorganize  their  churches.  The 
religious  movement  extended,  and  tlie  pa.stors  being 
few  in  number,  found  it  necessary  to  act  the  part  of 
missionaries.  With  the  view  of  encouraging  one 
another  in  the  laborious  work  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  they  convened  a  national  synod,  which  met 
on  the  18th  August  1744,  in  a  sequestered  spot  in 
Lower  Languedoc.  The  proceedings  commenced 
with  an  open  declaration  of  inviolable  fidelity  to  the 
king,  after  which  they  adopted  several  measures 
fitted  to  advance  the  cause  of  Protestantism  in 
Fiance.  The  congregations  were  enjoined  to  hold 
their  meetings  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open  air ; 
and  the  pastors  were  forbidden  to  discuss  contro- 
verted points  in  the  pulpit.  Antoine  Court  winie 
from  Lausanne  to  be  jiresent  at  this  synod,  and  lie 
had  the  satisfaction  on  the  occasion  of  preaching  the 
gospel  to  an  audience  of  ten  thousand  persons. 

No  sooner  did  the  news  reach  Paris  that  a  national 
synod  had  been  held  by  the  Protestants,  and  that 
they  were  evidently  regaining  their  former  strength 
and  courage,  than  Louis  XV.  was  prevailed  upon  to 
sign  two  ordinances  still  more  cruel  than  any  which 
had  preceded  them.  Besides  declaring  a  sentence 
of  death  against  all  the  Protestant  pastors,  and  of 
perpetual  imprisonment  at  the  galleys  against  all 
who  harboured  them,  the  very  place  in  which  a  pas- 
tor might  hajipen  to  be  arrested  was  pronounced  lia- 
ble to  a  fine  of  three  thousand  livres.  To  execute 
such  barbarous  enactments  as  these  ordinances  con- 
tained was  of  course  impossible ;  but  by  issuing 
such  edicts,  the  king  and  the  court  were  plainly  iu- 
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timatiiig  their  desire  tliat  the  persecution  of  former 
ilays  should  be  renewed.  Children  were  ■accordingly 
forcibly  abducted  from  tlieir  parents,  and  a  thousand 
acts  of  merciless  oppression  were  pei-petrated  upon 
the  poor  Huguenots.  A  fresh  emigration  was  the 
result,  and  availing  themselves  of  their  vicinity  to 
the  sea,  no  fewer  than  six  hundred  families  belong- 
ing to  Nonnaudy  alone  lied  from  the  kingdom. 
Numbers  were  tlogged,  others  were  fined  in  enor- 
mous sums,  some  were  imprisoned  for  life,  and  not 
a  few  sentenced  to  suffer  death.  In  vain  did  the 
imhappy  Huguenots  appeal  to  Louis  XV.  in  these 
calm,  dignified,  respectful  words :  "  We  cannot  live 
without  following  our  religion,  and  we  are  com- 
pelled, however  unwillingly,  to  supplicate  yom-  ma- 
jesty, with  the  most  profound  humility  and  respect, 
that  you  may  please  to  allow  us  to  leave  the  realm 
with  our  wives,  our  children,  and  our  effects,  to  re- 
tire iuto  foreign  countries,  where  we  may  freely  wor- 
ship God  in  the  form  we  believe  to  be  indispensable, 
and  on  which  depends  our  eternal  happiriess  or 
misery."  The  king  and  his  council  refused  to  grant 
even  this  reasonable  request,  and  only  treated  the 
suppliants  with  aggravated  cruelty.  Ptmicularly 
after  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748,  the  meet- 
ings were  again  attacked  ;  the  iutendant  was  ordered 
to  rebaptize  the  children  of  the  Reformed,  and  to 
proceed  to  a  re-benediclion  of  their  mamages. 
"  Some,"  says  Antoine  Court,  as  quoted  by  Do  Fe- 
lice, "  ten,  twelve,  and  fourteen  years  old,  absolutely 
refused  to  be  led  to  the  church,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  drag  them  there  by  main  force ;  some  uttered 
piercing  shrieks  that  went  to  the  heart ;  others 
tlirew  themselves  like  young  lions  upon  those  who 
tried  to  seize  them ;  others,  again,  who  liad  no  other 
means  of  showing  their  despite,  turned  the  ceremony 
into  ridicule  which  they  were  forced  to  undergo  : 
when  they  were  covered  with  a  white  cloth,  and  the 
water  was  about  to  be  sprinkled  upon  their  heads, 
they  exclaimed:  'Are  they  going  to  shave  us?' 
The  curate  and  the  garrison  of  Lussan  so  greatly  tor- 
tured the  children  of  the  village  in  dragging  them  to 
the  church,  where  they  shut  them  up  under  lock  and 
key,  that  some  of  them  told  the  curate  tliey  seemed 
to  see  the  devil  whenever  they  looked  upon  him,  and 
others,  still  more  desperate,  spat  in  his  face." 

Notwithstanding  the  determined  resistance  of  the 
Protestants,  baptism  was  administered  to  the  chil- 
dren by  force.  This  roused  the  indignation  of  the 
Reformed,  more  especially  in  the  mountains  of  Lan- 
guedoc,  and  had  not  the  zeal  of  the  priests  been 
checked  by  the  government,  it  seemed  to  be  almost 
certain  tliat  the  war  of  the  Camisards  would  be  fought 
over  again. 

For  a  time  the  Protestants  in  Languedoc,  as  well 
as  HI  other  places,  enjoyed  comiiarative  tranrpiillity, 
but  on  a  sudden,  in  Fc'bruary  1754,  the  Marshal  de 
Richelieu,  who  happened  to  be  governor  of  Jjangue- 
doc.  and  liad  liitherto  exercised  rule  in  a  spirit  of 
mildness,  and  even  kiudness,  issued  imperative  or- 


ders to  arrest  the  new  converts,  to  watch  and  dis- 
perse the  meetings,  to  seize  the  preachers,  and  shoot 
them  if  they  attempted  to  fly.  This  unexpected 
change  in  the  policy  of  Richelieu  excited  both  as- 
tonishment and  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the  Protestants 
of  the  south  of  France.  Some  meetings  were  sus- 
pended, others  were  attacked  by  a  rude  and  brutal 
soldiery,  who  hesitated  not  to  perpetrate  the  most 
fearful  enormities  upon  the  assembled  worshippers. 

This  suddi-n  outburst  of  violence  was  followed  in 
a  short  time  by  a  period  of  toleration,  during  which 
the  Reformed  were  permitted  to  hold  consistories 
and  synods,  as  well  as  meetings  for  religious  wor- 
ship, without  dread  of  interruption  or  molestation. 
Two  synods  were  assembled  in  the  prov  ince  of  Lower 
Languedoc  in  17G0  ;  one  of  them  consisting  of  twenty 
pastors  and  fifty-four  elders  ;  the  other  of  fil'teen 
pastors  and  thirty-eight  elders.  The  meetings  for 
worship  became  more  regular,  and  were  held  more 
openly ;  in  some  places  under  tlie  eye  of  the  ma- 
gistrates. The  gaols  were  gradually  emptied  of  pri- 
soners, whose  only  crime  had  been  tliat  they  were 
present  at  a  desert  meeting,  or  had  given  shelter  to 
a  Protestant  pastor.  This  improved  state  of  mat- 
ters, however,  was  disturbed  by  the  capital  execu- 
tion at  Toulouse  of  four  persons  in  one  case,  and  a 
venerable  old  man  at  another.  Such  cases  as  these 
occurring  at  a  time  when  the  rest  of  France  was  in 
the  enjoyment  of  religious  calm,  awakened  a  strong 
feeling  of  shame  and  indignation  in  the  bosoms  of 
even  the  most  bigoted  Romanists.  They  were  un- 
willing to  be  regarded  as  sympathizing  even  in  the 
slightest  degree  with  the  judges  and  priests  of  Tou- 
louse. On  the  contrary,  they  strove  by  then-  whole 
deportment  towards  the  Protestants  to  show  that 
their  hearts  revolted  from  all  such  acts  of  intolerance 
and  barbarity. 

Thus  it  was  that  from  17G0  to  1787  each  day 
lightened  the  burden  of  the  long-oppressed  Hugue- 
nots. No  doubt,  in  that  long  interval,  they  were  sub- 
jected to  many  petty  vexations  and  annoyances.  They 
were  often  compelled  to  pay  heavy  fines  and  suli'er 
ruinous  extortions.  In  cases  which  regarded  them 
in  courts  of  law,  the  sentences  of  the  judges  were 
ambiguous  and  contradictory.  Still  a  partial  tolera- 
tion was  felt  to  be  an  unspeakable  blessing  by  men 
whose  past  history  had  been  almost  an  unbrcjken 
series  of  calamities  and  trials  of  the  heaviest  kind. 
As  the  centuiy  rolled  on,  the  spirit  of  the  age  in 
France  became  more  decidedly  tolerant.  The  school 
of  Voltaire,  the  statesmen,  and  learned  men  of  the 
time,  argued  strongly  in  favour  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  Louis  XVI.  hesitated,  but  public  opinion 
assumed  a  still  higher  tone.  At  length  the  strong 
feelings  on  the  subject,  which  had  now  become 
almost  universal,  found  expression  in  the  assembly  of 
the  Notables  held  in  1787.  The  king  could  resist  no 
longer,  and,  in  November  following,  the  Kdict  of 
Toleration  received  the  royal  signature.  'I'he  privi- 
leges which  this  imiioriant  document  granted  to  Nou- 
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Catholics  were  tliese :  tlie  right  of"  hving  in  France, 
and  of  exercising  a  profession  or  trade  in  the  king- 
dom, without  heing  disturbed  on  account  of  religion  ; 
the  permission  to  marry  legally  before  the  officers  of 
justice ;  the  authority  to  record  the  births  of  their 
children  before  the  local  judge;  and  a  regulation  for 
the  interment  of  those  who  could  not  be  buried  ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  Catholic  ritual. 

Measured  and  incomplete  though  these  conces- 
sions were,  the  edict  which  granted  them  was  re- 
ceived by  the  whole  body  of  the  Protestants  through- 
out France  with  feelings  of  joy  and  thanksgiving  to 
God.  All  the  churches  now  proceeded  to  reconsti- 
tute themselves  on  the  ancient  basis.  The  Consti- 
tuent Assembly,  in  1789,  threw  o[ien  to  Protestants 
equally  with  Roman  Catholics,  all  the  offices  of 
state,  and  another  decree  pronounced  them  eligible 
to  every  civil  and  military  office  without  exception. 
The  following  year  saw  Rabaut  Saint  Etienne,  the 
son  of  a  long-proscribed  Protestant  pastor,  nomi- 
nated president  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  One 
decree  after  another  pas-ed  in  favour  of  religions 
liberty.  The  property  formerly  contiscated  on  ac- 
count of  religion,  which  was  still  in  the  possession  of 
the  State,  was  restored  to  the  heirs  of  the  lawful 
proprietors.  Ail  the  rights  of  French  citizens  were 
restored  to  the  descendants  of  the  refugees,  on  the 
sole  condition  that  they  should  retum  to  France,  and 
take  the  civic  oath.  To  every  man  was  guaranteed 
the  exercise  of  the  religious  worship  to  which  he  was 
attached. 

But  the  practiceofa  people  isnot  always  thoroughly 
consistent  with  the  theory  of  their  government.  So 
it  was  with  the  French  during  the  first  Revolution. 
The  liberties  of  the  Protestants  were  firndy  secured 
b\-  law,  but  they  were  shamefully  violated  in  fact. 
Tlie  Protestants  were  legally  eligible  to  all  civil  and 
military  appointments,  but  they  were  nevertheless 
sj-stematicidly  excluded  from  all  municipal  councils, 
and  generally  from  all  elective  offices.  The  consti- 
tution of  1793  professed  to  guarantee  to  the  whole 
French  people  the  free  exercise  of  their  worship. 
But  in  a  few  short  months  the  Convention  substi- 
tuted the  Decade  for  the  ancient  division  of  the 
week,  and  attempted  to  compel  all  to  work  on  the 
Sabbath,  whatever  might  be  their  scruples  on  the 
point.  All  religions  worship  was  now  abolished, 
both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic.  The  churches 
were  shut,  and  the  pastors  prohibited  from  discharg- 
ing the  duties  of  their  office.  Piety  now  confined 
itself  to  the  family  and  the  closet. 

Such  a  state  of  things  could  not  possibly  continue 
long.  Public  opinion  demanded  the  restoration  of 
religious  freedom,  and,  in  179.5,  it  was  decreed  that 
"  no  one  shall  be  prevented  from  exercising  the  wor- 
ship he  has  chosen,  provided  he  conforms  to  the 
laws  ;  no  one  can  be  forced  to  contribute  to  the  ex- 
penses of  any  creed ;  the  Republic  salaries  none." 
Some  of  the  Reformed  churches  now  sought  to  re- 
organize themselves,  but  the  process  was  difficult, 


laborious,  and  slow.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Napo- 
leon Buonaparte,  on  becoming  first  consul,  was  to 
sign  a  concordat  with  the  legate  of  Pius  VII.  ;  but 
although  the  Pope  had  urged  strongly  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  as  the  re- 
ligion of  the  State,  the  utmost  his  holiness  could 
obtain  was  the  insertion  in  the  preamble  of  the  con 
cordat  of  these  words,  "  The  government  of  the  Re- 
public recognizes  the  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman 
religion  as  the  religion  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
French  people."  This  was  nothing  more  than  the 
statement  of  a  well-known  and  admitted  fact.  In 
all  re.-pects  the  Protestant  pastors  and  the  Romish 
clergy  were  on  an  equal  footing,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  pecuniary  support.  The  Romish  bishops 
and  priests  were  paid  from  the  public  treasury,  but 
the  Protestant  pastors  received  no  State  pav  what- 
ever, and  were  in  one  sense  separated  from  the  State. 
Napoleon,  however,  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  Pro- 
testantism being  totally  independent  of  his  autho- 
rity. Hence  arose  the  law  of  the  vear  X.  (1802), 
widch,  while  it  gave  a  State  endowment  to  the  Re- 
formed chiu'ch.  took  away  from  it  everv  pretension 
to  spiritual  independence.  The  principal  changes 
introduced  by  this  law  in  the  constitution  of  the 
church  are  thus  detailed  by  Dr.  Loriraer: 

"  No  doctrine,  nor  alteration  of  doctrine,  shall  be 
published  or  taught,  without  being  first  authorised 
by  the  Government. 

"  The  maintenance  of  ministers  shall  be  provided 
for,  wherever  the  property  and  oblations  of  the  com- 
munities fall  short. 

"  The  articles  for  the  liberty  of  foundations  in  the 
organic  laws  of  the  Catholic  worship,  shall  be  com- 
mon to  the  Protestant  Churches. 

"There  are  to  be  two  seminaries,  one  in  the  East 
of  France  for  the  instruction  of  ministers  of  the  Con- 
fession of  Augsburg,  and  tlie  other  at  Geneva  for  the 
Reformed  Churches.  The  professors  are  to  be  named 
by  the  Fii-st  Consul,  and  no  minister  to  be  ajipointed 
without  a  certificate  of  his  having  studied  in  the 
seminary  of  his  religion.  The  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  these  seminaries  to  be  also  settled  bv  the 
Government. 

'•  The  Reformed  Churches  of  France  shall  have 
pastors,  local  consistories,  and  sj-nods.  There  shall 
be  a  consistorial  church  for  every  6,000  souls  of  the 
same  communion.  Five  consi.storial  churches  shall 
form  the  district  of  a  synod. 

"The  number  of  the  ministers  or  pastors  in  the 
.'^ame  consistorial  church  cannot  be  increased  without 
the  authority  of  Govemment. 

"  The  pastors  cannot  resign  without  stating  their 
motives  to  Government,  which  shall  approve  or  re- 
ject them. 

'•  The  title  of  election  shall  be  presented  to  the 
First  Consul  for  his  approbation. 

'■  All  the  pastors  now  in  exercise  are  [jrovision- 
ally  confirmed. 

"  Each  svnod  shall  be  composed  of  a  pastor  and  a 
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notable  of  each  cliurcli.  Tlie  synods  shall  superin- 
tend the  celebration  of  worsliip  and  conduct  of  eccle- 
siastical affairs,  and  all  their  decisions  shall  be  sub- 
mitted for  the  approbation  of  Government.  Tlie 
synods  cannot  assemble  until  tliey  have  received  the 
permission  of  Government,  and  no  Synodal  Assem- 
bly shall  last  more  than 'six  days." 

During  the  fourteen  years  of  the  Consulate  and 
the  ICnipire,  the  Protestant  churcli  was  weak  and 
inefficient.  Tlie  forms  were  preserved,  but  the  li!'e 
of  religion  was  well  nigh  gone.  In  1807  there  were 
not  more  than  two  hundred  pastors;  there  is  more 
than  double  that  number  now.  The  French  semi- 
nar}' foiuided  by  Antoine  Court  at  Lausanne  had 
been  transferred  to  Geneva ;  but  as  it  was  found  to 
be  inadequate  to  the  purpose  of  its  formation,  the 
Emperor,  in  1808,  created  a  Faculty  of  Protestant 
theology  at  Montauban.  The  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons to  the  throne  of  France  took  place  in  1814,  and 
although  equal  protection  was,  at  that  time,  declared 
to  be  given  to  every  form  of  worship,  the  people,  jiar- 
ticidarly  in  tlie  south,  began  to  threaten  the  Re- 
formed with  new  persecutions.  But  on  the  re-entry 
of  Napoleon  into  Paris,  the  Protestants  felt  that  they 
could  now  count  upon  the  iirotection  of  the  laws. 
This  security,  however,  was  of  sliort  duration.  Un- 
der the  government  of  Louis  XVIll.  they  were 
assailed  in  the  south  by  tlie  populace  with  a  savage 
ferocity  which  knew  no  bouuils.  The  Duke  d'An- 
goulerae  was  despatched  by  the  king  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  soutlicrn  provinces.  He  found  the 
places  of  worship  at  Nismes  closed,  and  a  part  of 
tlie  population  compelled  to  Hce  for  their  lives,  while 
others  were  in  close  concealment.  After  the  lapse 
of  six  months,  the  Protestant  wor.ship  was  re-estab- 
lished at  Nisraes,  on  the  17th  of  December  1815. 
In  the  other  departments  of  France,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, all  was  quiet,  and  neither  the  persons  nor 
property  of  the  Protestants  were  exposed  to  the 
least  molestation.  Under  Charles  X.  the  numbers 
who  avowed  their  adherence  to  the  Protestant  faith 
steadily  and  sensibly  increased.  From  1817  to 
18.30,  while  the  charter  secured  equal  liberty  to 
all  creeds,  the  government  of  the  Restoration  was 
by  no  means  strict  in  its  adherence  to  this  great 
and  important  princi])le.  Attempts  were  made  to 
concuss  the  Protestants  into  an  acknowledgment 
of  Popery,  so  far  as  to  pay  some  outward  act  of 
hom.age  or  respect  to  her  religious  processions. 
The  law  of  sacrilege  allowed  profanation  of  Pro- 
testant worship,  without  incurring  the  penalty  of  im- 
prisonment, while  the  profanation  of  Romisli  wor- 
ship was  to  be  visited  witli  the  punishment  of  death. 
Charles  X.,  as  he  ad\anced  in  years,  gave  himself 
up  to  the  guidance  of  priests,  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  the  greatest  partiality  was  shown  to  Ro- 
manists in  the  distribution  of  public  offices.  But  if 
not  enjoying  royal  favour,  the  Protestant  Church  of 
Prance  was  permitted  to  operate  with  unfettered 
activity  in  the  great  work  of  propagating  Christian- 


ity. To  her  is  due  the  honour  of  liaving  been  in- 
strumental in  the  formation  at  first,  and  in  tlie 
maintenance  ever  since,  of  the  Bible  Society  oj 
France;  the  Iieliyious  Tract  Socieli/,  and  the  Society 
for  the  Eiicouragemetit  of  Printarii  Instruction. 

The  Revolution  of  1830,  which  called  Louis  Phil- 
ippe to  the  dignity  of  King  of  the  French,  led  tho 
Protestants  to  expect  that  their  position  would  be 
im]iroved.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  revising  the 
Cliarter,  abrogated  the  sixth  article  upon  tlie  religion 
of  the  State,  and  readopted  the  terms  of  the  concordat 
as  to  the  Reformed  Catholic  religion  being  the  religion 
of  the  majority  of  the  French,  But  though  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  Protestants  were  disappointed,  their 
numbers  steadily  increased,  so  that  in  1838  the  Cal- 
vinist  or  Reformed  church  had  eighty-nine  consisto- 
ries, and  about  four  hundred  and  sixty  ministers ; 
while  the  Lutheran  church  had  thirty-seven  consis- 
tories, and  nearly  two  hundred  and  sixty  ministers. 
In  the  course  of  ten  years  more,  during  which  the 
liberties  of  the  Protestant  churches  were  becoming 
gradually  more  circumscribed,  and  the  influence 
of  the  Romish  priesthood  gathering  strength,  an- 
other revolution  brought  Louis  Napoleon  upon  the 
scene.  Now  a  very  general  hope  was  entertained 
that  the  cause  of  religious  liberty  in  France  would 
receive  a  mighty  impulse.  An  assembly  of  the  dele- 
gates of  the  Keforined  churches  was  held  in  Paris  in 
May  1848.  The  chief  point  which  came  under  dis- 
cussion was,  the  relation  between  the  Church  and 
the  State,  when  the  great  majority  declared  them- 
selves in  favour  of  the  alliance  being  preserved, 
without  however  compromising  the  independence  of 
the  church.  It  was  resolved  also  to  call  a  regular 
assembly  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  and 
prospects  of  Protestantism.  Being  only  a  voluntary 
meeting,  not  recognized  by  the  law,  only  from  se- 
venty to  eighty  members  attended.  It  was  proposed 
that  a  confession  of  faith  should  be  drawn  up,  which 
might  be  acknowledged  as  the  creed  of  the  French 
Protestant  churches.  This  proposal,  however,  gave 
rise  to  a  very  keen  and  stormy  debate,  the  majority 
being  of  opinion  that  doctrinal  points  should  not  be 
taken  up  by  the  assembly ;  the  variety  of  sentiment 
on  such  subjects  which  existed  among  French  Pro- 
testants being  in  their  view  a  sufficient  reason  for 
avoiding  all  discussion  on  matters  of  the  kind.  A 
minority  of  the  members,  small  in  number,  but 
bearing  a  liigh  character  for  jiicty  and  zeal,  con- 
tended earnestly  for  a  confession  of  faith,  as  being 
absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the 
churches  and  their  harmony  in  doctrine;  but  flnding 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  meeting  was  opposed 
to  their  views,  they  protested  and  withdrew,  resolved 
to  form  themselves  into  a  separate  body.  Tlie  majo- 
rity continued  their  sittings,  and  having  revised  the 
constitution  of  the  French  Protestant  churches,  they 
drew  up  a  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  organization  wliich 
they  laid  before  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
with  a  view  to  the  recognition  of  the  churches  by 
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the  State.  The  constitution  which  was  embodied  in 
the  selienie,  but  whicli  tlie  government  has  never 
loi-mally  recognized,  was  the  Presln-terian  system  of 
tlifi  early  Protestant  Church  of  France. 

The  minority  who  ha<l  left  the  assembly,  along 
with  a  few  congregations  who  were  standing  separate 
tVom  the  Protestant  churches,  formed  themselves 
into  a  new  Christian  communion  tuulcr  the  name  of 
the  Unicm  of  the  Evangelical  Churches  in  France. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  synod  of  this  body  took 
lilace  on  the  20th  August  184'J,  when  a  profession  of 
faith  was  drawn  up,  and  a  form  of  chin-cli  organizix- 
tion.  Their  synod  is  held  not  annually,  but  every 
alternate  year.  Since  its  original  formation,  this 
body  has  been  slowly  on  the  increase,  and  now  num- 
bers 26  churches,  22  ministers,  and  nearly  2,000 
members. 

For  three  years  after  the  revolution  in  1848,  con- 
siderable doubt  existed  as  to  the  precise  relation 
between  the  Church  and  the  State.  In  December 
1851,  however,  when  Louis  Napoleon  became  Em- 
peror of  France,  the  proclamation  of  the  constitution 
of  the  empire  embodied  in  it  a  recognition  of  the 
concordat  of  1801,  as  still  regulating  the  relations  in 
Chiu'ch  and  State.  This  was  a  heavy  disappoint- 
ment to  the  Protestants,  who  were  Hattering  them- 
selves that  under  Napoleon  III.  their  position  would 
be  greatly  improved.  The  Romi^h  church,  however, 
maintains  a  complete  ascendency  at  this  moment  in 
France,  not  only  in  ntnnbers,  Protestants  being  only  a 
small  fractional  part  of  the  v.'hole  population,  but  in 
intluence  and  power.  The  government  nominally 
tolerates  all  fonns  of  religious  worship,  but  tlirongh- 
out  the  whole  country,  Protestants  are  subjected  to 
niunberless  annoyances  and  restrictions,  and  petty 
persecutions  at  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities. 
The  latest  accounts  reckon  the  Protestants  of  Fiance 
of  all  denominations  at  no  more  than  800,000,  while 
the  Roman  Catholics  number  nearly  .36,000,000. 

FRANCIS  (St.)  D'ASSISI,  a  celebrated  name  in 
the  Romish  caleiular.  having  been  the  originator  of 
the  well-known  order  of  Fkanx'ISCANS  (which  see). 
He  was  the  son  of  a  rich  merchant  at  Assist  in  Italy, 
where  he  was  bom  in  .\.  D.  1182.  His  early  educa- 
tion Avas  directed  towards  jireparation  for  a  mercan- 
tile life,  but  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  was  brought 
under  serious  impressions  Avhile  laid  on  a  sick-bed. 
From  the  date  of  his  recovery  he  seems  to  have  been 
liable  to  frequent  dre.ams  and  visions,  which  he  re- 
garded as  loud  calls  from  heaven  to  enter  upon  the 
life  of  a  monk.  Thus  on  one  occasion  he  saw  in 
vision  a  palace  filled  with  weapons,  each  of  them 
marked  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  on  asking  to 
whom  they  belonged,  he  was  answered,  "  To  thee 
and  thy  soldiers."  For  a  time  Francis  imagined  that 
his  vocation  was  to  rebuild  ruined  churches,  and 
accordingly  he  went  from  place  to  place  collecting 
money  for  this  purpose.  But  on  one  occasion  while 
attending  ma.ss,  the  words  of  Christ  to  his  disciples, 
Mat.  X.  9,  10,  "  Provide  neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor 
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brass  in  your  purses,  nor  scrip  for  your  journey,  neither 
two  coats,  neither  shoes,  nor  yet  staves  :  for  the  work- 
man is  worthy  of  liis  meat;"  were  impressed  deeply 
upon  his  mind,  and  imagining  that  he  was  called  to 
obe)'  litprally  this  injiuiction  of  our  Lord,  he  assumed 
the  dress  referred  to,  and  in  a  state  of  literal  poverty 
he  wandered  aljout  preaching  repentance.  Thus  he 
gathered  round  lum  a  number  of  followers  whom  he 
resolved  to  associate  in  a  religious  brotherhood,  ])ro- 
fessing  in  all  its  .strictness  and  austerity,  evangehcal 
poverty.  He  repaired  accordingly  to  Rome,  and  laid 
his  rule  before  Pope  Innocent  III.,  from  whom  he  is 
said  to  have  received  little  or  no  encoui-agement  to 
carry  out  his  project.  But  a  vision  at  night  is  said 
to  have  led  his  Holiness  to  sanction  the  plan  and 
rule  of  Francis. 

In  A.  D.  1210,  Francis  had  only  eleven  followers, 
and  in  the  following  year  they  had  so  increased  in 
number,  that  he  sent  a  large  company  of  them  to 
travel  all  over  Italy,  preaching,  and,  as  mendicant 
friars,  begging  their  bread.  The  order  rose  into  high 
reputation,  and  in  A.  D.  1215  Innocent  III.  declared 
his  public  approbation  of  the  Franciscan  society. 
The  first  general  chapter  of  the  order  was  held  in  the 
following  year,  and  Cardinal  Ugolino,  afterwards 
Pope  Gregory  IX.,  became  its  patron. 

Animated  by  an  ardent  missionary  spirit,  Francis 
DAssisi  joined  an  expedition  against  the  Saracens 
in  1219,  with  no  other  view  than  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  soldiers.  At  the  siege  of  Damietta  in 
Egypt,  we  find  him  acting  as  a  missionary  in  the 
Christian  army,  and  not  contented  with  preaching 
repentance  among  those  who  professed  his  own  faith, 
he  resolved  in  the  fervour  of  his  zeal  to  go  over  to 
the  ^Mohammedan  army  with  the  view  of  addressing 
them  also.  He  w,is  seized  accordingly,  and  dragged 
as  a  prisoner  before  the  Sultan  of  Egypt.  The 
Moslem  functionary,  contrary  to  the  expecta- 
tions of  Francis,  received  him  with  respect,  invited 
him  to  preach  for  several  successive  days  before 
himself  .and  his  officers,  sending  him  back  afterwards 
to  the  camp  of  the  Franks  with  tliis  parting  re(|uest, 
'•  Pray  for  me,  that  God  may  enlighten  me,  and  en- 
able me  to  hold  finnly  to  that  religion  which  is  most 
pleasing  to  him." 

Francis  founded  three  different  spiritual  orders. 
The  first,  which  was  called  by  the  name  of  the  Mi- 
nor BuOTHERS  or  FuiARS  MINORS,  WHS  con- 
firmed by  Pope  Honorius  III.  The  second  was  an 
order  of  nuns,  called  after  the  first  superintendent, 
the  order  of  St.  Clara.  The  third,  which  was  called 
the  order  of  Penitent  Brothers,  was  founded  in  A.  D. 
1221,  and  consisted  of  pious  laymen,  who  woidd  not, 
or  coidd  not,  renoiuice  the  family  life,  and  were  per- 
mitted to  live  together  in  a  kind  of  spiritual  union, 
after  one  rule,  and  mider  one  superior. 

Shortly  before  the  death  of  Francis,  it  is  alleged 

that,  after  earnest  pr.ayer  for  conformity  to  Christ, 

there  appeared  wounds  in  his  liands  and  feet  and 

side,  like  those  of  our  Saviour  on  the  cross.     These 
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i^ii}mata  of  St.  Francis,  ms  tlioy  are  called,  were  five 
in  mmiber,  .iinl  blod  continually,  but  at  liis  death  no 
wounds  could  bo  seen  in  his  body.  Foi'  two  yeai-s 
alter  he  resided  at  .\ssisi  in  a  state  of  tcreat  weak- 
ne.«s.  and  at  la.-t  died  on  the  14ih  October  A.  n.  \2-2G. 
He  wiu;  buried  at  Home,  and  his  name  was  inserted 
in  the  c.it;iloi;ue  of  Rouiisli  saints. 

FRANCIS  (St.1  DE  PAULA,  a  celebrated  Rom- 
isii  siiint,  born  in  Calabria,  who  founded  the  order  of 
MlxiMS  (whicli  seel  in  the  tifleenth  century.  He 
was  educated  in  a  Franciscan  convent  at  St.  Mark, 
in  his  native  province,  and  in  a  short  time  came  to 
surpass  all  the  other  monks  in  strict  observance  of 
the  rule  of  St.  Francis.  At  fifteen  vears  of  age  he 
took  up  Iiis  abode  in  a  liole  in  a  rock  where  he 
practised  many  austerities.  It  was  in  1435  that  he 
laid  the  foundations  of  liis  order,  building  several 
small  cells  .and  a  chapel  which  be  dedicated  to  St, 
Francis  d'Assisi.  .\s  the  number  of  his  disciples  in- 
cre.a,scd,  lie  erected  a  nionasteiv  and  church  at  Paula. 
He  erected  another  convent  at  Spezzano  in  1-153.  a 
third  at  Crotona  in  1400.  and  a  fourth  at  Milazzo  in 
Sicily.  In  connection  witli  this  Last  monastery,  it  is 
related  of  Francis,  that  when  some  mariners  refused 
to  convey  him  from  Italy  to  Sicily  on  account  of  his 
poverty,  the  s;iint  calmly  spread  his  cloak  upon  the 
sea,  and  thus  was  earned  safely  over  as  on  dry  land. 
The  new  order  set  on  foot  by  Francis,  made  rapid 
progress  in  Italy;  and  its  founder  having  been  invited 
by  Louis  XL  to  visit  France,  he  complied  with  the 
invitation,  and  succeeded  in  intioducing  his  order 
into  that  eoimtrv  also.  Soon  after  it  was  established 
in  Spain  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who  built  a 
monastery  for  the  Minims  at  Malacra.  The  order 
was  admitted  into  (Jermany  under  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  about  the  year  1497.  Francis  died  in 
1507  at  the  very  advanced  age  of  ninety-one,  and  he 
was  canonized  bv  Pope  Leo  X.  in  the  vear  1519. 

FRANCIS  (St.\  FRATERNITY  OF  THE 
GIRDLE  OF,  a  devotional  society  in  the  Church  of 
Rome.  The  members  dress  in  a  sack  of  an  ash 
colour;  they  tie  this  sack  with  a  thick  cord  adorned 
with  a  large  ch.iplet  of  wood ;  they  wear  an  escut- 
cheon on  which  are  the  arms  of  the  order  of  St.  Fran- 
cis ;  in  processions  they  walk  b.irefooted,  caiTying  in 
their  hand  a  large  wooden  cross. 

FR.\NCIS  (St.),  HERMITS  OF.  See  Minims 
(Order  of). 

FRANCISCANS,  a  celebrated  order  of  mendicant 
monks  which  arose  in  the  thirteentli  century,  deriv- 
ing its  name  from  St.  Francis  d"As.<isi,  its  founder. 
It  was  formally  approved  by  Honorius  III.  .\.  D. 
1223 ;  and  had  become  very  numerous  when  Francis 
died  .\.D.  1'22G.  By  w.ay  of  displaying  his  humility, 
he  called  the  members  of  Iiis  order  Fmttroil!  or 
Little  Krothei-s,  which  in  It.dian  is  expressed  by 
FriitrioUi.  and  in  Latin  by  Miiiores  or  Minors.  The 
rule  which  the  Franciscans  received  from  their  ori- 
ginator was.  to  the  effect  that  they  were  to  live  in 
connnon,  observe  chastity,  and  yield  obedience  both 


to  the  Pope  and  to  the  superior  of  the  order.  Ar 
indispensable  condition  of  .admission  into  the  ordet 
was.  that  all  applicants  must  soil  their  whole  posses- 
sions, of  whatever  kind,  and  give  the  proceeds  to  tlie 
poor ;  and  it  was  also  required  that  they  should  per- 
form a  year's  noviciate,  at  the  close  of  which  they 
might  be  admitted  on  vowing  that  thoy  would  never 
quit  the  order  on  any  account.  The  friars  were 
bound  to  make  use  of  the  Roman  Rro\iary,  and  the 
lay  brotbcrs  to  recite  every  day  for  their  office  sev- 
enty-si.\  2'of^'i''>0''f^''^-  Besides  observing  Lent,  the 
members  of  the  order  were  required  to  fast  from  All 
Saints'  day  to  Christmas.  They  were  forbidden  to 
ride  on  horseback  unless  in  cases  of  urgent  neces- 
sity ;  and  in  travelling  t'rom  place  to  place  thoy  wore 
enjoined  to  eat  whatever  was  set  before  them.  They 
were  forbidden  in  the  strictest  manner  to  receive 
money  either  directly  or  indirectly,  and  while  they 
were  to  derive  their  subsistence  from  the  labour  of 
their  own  hands,  they  must  receive  as  wages  any- 
thing except  money.  They  were  imperatively  re- 
quired to  possess  nothing  of  their  own,  and  should  the 
proceeds  of  thoir  labour  bo  insulticient  for  their  niaiu- 
teuance.  they  must  go  a-begging,  and  with  the  ■alms 
they  collected  they  must  help  one  another.  Their 
habit  was  appointed  to  consist  of  a  tunic,  a  hood,  a 
cord  for  a  girdle,  and  a  pair  of  drawers. 

The  order  of  Franciscans  were  furnislied  with 
power  to  gi-aiit  indulgences,  and  thus,  though  pro- 
fessed mendicants,  they  were  in  possession  of  ample 
means  of  support.  This  privilege  rapidly  gained 
for  them  a  wide-spread  popularity,  rendoring  them 
powerful  rivals  to  the  bishops  and  priests,  and  also 
to  the  other  monastic  orders.  The  rule  of  St.  Fran- 
cis, as  has  been  already  mentioned,  prescribed  abso- 
lute poverty  ;  but  immediately  after  the  death  of 
their  founder,  many  of  the  Miiioiv,  as  thoy  were 
called,  departed  from  this  rigorous  enactment,  and 
Gregory  IX.,  a.  d.  1231,  relaxed  the  severity  of  the 
law.  This  step  on  the  part  of  the  Pope,  however, 
gave  rise  to  a  keen  controversy  among  the  Francis- 
cans, and  appeal  having  again  been  made  to  Rome, 
Innocent  IV.,  .4.  D.  124.5,  decided  in  favour  of  those 
who  wi.shed  a  relaxation  of  the  rule,  declaring  that 
Franciscan  monks  might  hold  lands,  houses,  furni- 
ture, books,  iScc,  and  might  use  them  freely ;  but 
that  the  right  of  property  in  all  such  cases  belonged 
to  St.  Peter,  and  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  without 
whose  consent  nothing  should  be  sold,  exchanged,  or 
in  any  way  transt'orred  to  others.  This  decision  of 
the  Pope  excited  no  sm.-ill  discontent  in  the  minds  of 
the  Ca'sarians  or  Spirituals  of  the  order,  some  ot 
whom  retired  into  the  deserts  to  Girry  luit  their  aus- 
tere views,  while  others  were  banished  for  their 
refractory  conduct. 

An  entire  change,  however,  took  place  in  the  whole 
aspect  of  atl'airs  as  regarded  the  Franciscans,  by  the 
election  of  John  of  Parma  to  the  otlicc  of  genorid  of 
the  order,  A.  D.  1247.  lioing opposed  to  the  relaxation 
of  tho  riilo  of  St.  Francis,  he  recalled  the  exiles,  and 
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enjoined  a  strict  observance  to  the  very  letter  of  the 
law  on  which  the  order  was  founded.  The  result 
was,  that  in  the  course  of  two  short  years  he  was 
compelled  to  resign  his  office,  and  several  who  agreed 
with  him  in  sentiment  were  cast  into  prison.  The 
general  who  succeeded  was  the  celebrated  Father 
Bonaveritura,  who  wished,  in  order  to  prevent  a  divi- 
sion of  the  contending  parties,  to  occupy  neutral 
ground.  The  controversy,  however,  continued  to  be 
carried  on  with  keenness  on  both  sides,  and  A.  D. 
1257,  Alexander  IV.,  being  invited  to  decide  be- 
tween them,  ratified  the  interpretation  of  the  rule  of 
St.  Francis  given  by  Innocent  IV.  But  at  an  as- 
sembly of  the  order  held  A.  D.  1260,  the  inter[ireta- 
tion  of  Innocent  was  abrogated,  so  far  at  least  as  it 
dilTered  from  the  interpretation  previously  given  by 
Gregory  IX. 

Besides  the  controversy  which  raged  among  the 
Franciscans  in  regard  to  the  true  meaning  of  their 
rule,  the  order  was  distracted  by  a  di-pute  which 
arose  as  to  the  prophecies  of  Joachim,  an  abbot  of 
Flora  in  Calabria,  who  was  looked  upon  by  the  Ita- 
lian populace  generally  as  an  inspired  man,  whose 
predictions  of  the  future  were  to  be  viewed  as  equal 
in  authority  with  those  of  the  ancient  prophets. 
This  favourite  seer,  whose  prophecies  were  contained 
in  a  work  called 'The  Everlasting  Gospel,' and  by 
the  vultrar,  '  The  Book  of  Joachim,'  foretold,  among 
other  things,  the  destniction  of  the  Romish  church, 
as  being  corrupt  and  offensive  to  God.  He  taught 
that  two  dispensations  had  alrcatly  parsed,  those  of  1 
the  Father  and  of  the  Son,  and  that  a  third,  still  i 
more  perfect  than  the  other  two.  was  at  hand,  i 
namely,  the  dispensation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
stricter  party  of  the  Franciscans,  or  the  Spirituals,  as 
they  were  called,  maintained  that  Joachim  was  a 
true  prophet,  and  indeed  that  he  was  that  angel 
whom  John  in  the  Eevelation  saw  fl^nng  through 
the  heavens. 

In  the  midst  of  these  bitter  contentions  another 
work  appeared  bearing  to  be  '  An  Introduction  to 
the  Everlasting  Gospel'  and  which  contained  the 
bold  statements,  that  St.  Francis  was  the  angel  men- 
tioned in  the  Revelation  :  that  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
would  be  abrogated  in  the  year  1260,  and  that  this 
new  Everlasting  Grospel  of  Joachim  would  take  its 
place  ;  and,  finally,  that  this  change  would  be  brought 
about  by  itinerant  barefooted  friars.  This  book, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  the  production  of  a  Spirit- 
ual Franciscan,  named  Gerhard,  was  published  at 
Paris  A.  D.  12.54.  but  instead  of  eialring  the  Fran- 
ciscans, as  was  its  obnous  design,  it  only  roused  the 
popular  indignation  all  the  more  against  them,  so 
that  .Alexander  IV.,  a.  d.  1255,  was  compelled  to 
forbid  its  circulation ;  and  by  authority  of  the  imi- 
versity  of  Paris  it  was  publicly  burned. 

Under  the  prudent  management  of  Bonaventnra, 
the  Franciscan  order  maintained  comparative  tran- 
quillity daring  his  life,  but,  after  his  death,  the  dis- 
sensions,  which   had  formerly  been  carried   on  in 


reference  to  the  rule  of  their  founder,  broke  out  with 
a-s  great  violence  as  ever.  One  party  earnestly  de 
sired  the  rule  to  be  abrogated  as  being  beyond  the 
power  of  human  imture  fully  to  practise;  the  other 
party  were  equally  desirous  that  the  primitive  strict- 
ness should  be  observed.  In  conformity  with  the 
wishes  and  opinions  of  the  latter,  Pope  Xicolaus  III. 
published,  in  A.  D.  1279,  the  famous  constitution 
which  confirmed  the  rule  of  St.  Francis  in  all  its 
original  austerity  and  strictness.  In  this  document 
ilie  monks  were  required  to  renounce,  or,  as  the 
papal  decree  termed  it.  expropriate  all  right  of  pro- 
perty or  ownership,  and  they  were  allowed  merely 
the  use  of  things  necessary,  not  of  their  property, 
which  belonged,  as  Innocent  IV.  had  decided,  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  constitution  thus  given  by 
Nicolans  failed  to  satisfy  the  Spiritual  party  of  the 
Franciscans,  particularly  those  in  the  province  of 
Narbonne  in  France,  who  were  headed  bv  Peter 
John  Oliva,  a  man  held  in  great  repute  for  sanctity 
and  learning.  Under  the  guidance  of  this  individual, 
whom  tliey  regarded  as  a  prophet,  the  Spirituals 
assailed  the  more  lai  monks  of  the  order.  The  con- 
tention was  carried  on  with  great  vehemence  on  both 
sides :  but  at  length  a  general  was  appointed  over 
the  order  who  allowed  the  ancient  discipline  to  be- 
come prostrate,  and  even  the  appearance  of  poverty 
to  become  extinct.  In  Italy  and  France,  as  well  a$ 
in  other  countries,  the  Spirituals  continued  to  pro- 
test loudly  against  the  prevailing  laxity  of  opinion 
and  practice  among  the  members,  imtil  at  length,  un- 
der Boniface  VHI.,  they  seceded  from  the  rest,  open- 
ly condemning  the  interpretation  which  Nicolaus  III. 
had  given  of  their  rule.  In  1294,  some  of  the  Ita- 
lian Spirituals  were  allowed  by  Coelestine  V.  to  form 
a  new  and  separate  community,  professing  to  strip 
themselves  of  all  po-ssessions  and  all  property,  accord 
ing  to  the  original  arrangement  of  St.  Francis.  This 
distinct  society,  however,  was  suppressed  by  Boni- 
face VIII.;  but  various  associations  continued  to 
exist  in  Italy  in  spite  of  the  Pofie,  and  from  that 
country  they  spread  over  the  greatest  part  of  Eu- 
rope, contending  earnestly  against  the  corruptions 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  down  even  to  the  time  of 
the  Reformation.  (See  Feateicelli.)  The  Fran- 
ciscans, as  well  as  their  rivals  the  Dominicans,  pro- 
bably from  the  very  fact  of  their  being  Mendicant 
monks,  acquired  great  reputation  and  vast  influence 
in  every  country  where  they  were  found  :  and,  accord- 
ingly, they  were  objec-ts  of  the  utmost  jealousy,  and 
even  hatred,  among  aU  ranks  of  the  clergy,  as  well 
as  in  the  univei^ities.  The  great  privileges  which 
they  enjoyed  above  the  other  ordere  of  monks,  gave 
them  such  power  that  they  were  able  to  undermine 
the  ancient  discipline  of  the  church,  and  to  take  into 
their  own  hands  the  management  of  all  religious  con- 
cerns. Such  was  the  extent  of  their  popularity,  that 
they  were  the  favourite  preachers  and  chosen  con- 
fessors of  the  people  in  every  European  coiuitry  which 
had  embraced  the  Christian  faith. 
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"  But  the  greater  tlu;  iiiliiience,"  as  Ncander  re- 
marks, "  exercised  by  tlie  ineiidicaut  friars,  as 
preachers  and  confessors,  and  as  persons  who  mixed 
famiharly  with  all  classes,  upon  the  people — so  much 
the  more  pernicious  would  it  prove  when  it  came  to 
be  abused  by  ignorant  and  badly-disposed  men  ;  and 
of  such  there  would  be  no  want  as  the  branches  of 
these  orders  extended  and  muhiplied.  The  causes 
that  had  introduced  corruption  amongst  the  other 
monkish  societies,  as  soon  as  they  attained  to  emi- 
nence, were  not  inactive  in  the  case  of  these :  and 
soon,  many  evils  began  to  intermingle  with  the  bene- 
fits which  flowed  from  them.  As  they  eujoj-ed  the 
special  favour  of  the  popes,  and,  through  their  re- 
spective generals  in  Rome,  stood  in  close  relations 
with  the  popes — they  allowed  themselves  to  be  em- 
ployed by  the  latter  as  instruments  for  exacting 
money,  and  for  other  bad  purposes." 

The  Franciscans  came  into  England  in  the  reign 
of  King  Henry  III.,  while  their  founder  was  still 
alive.  The  fir.st  establishment  of  the  order  was  at 
Canterbury.  In  the  affair  of  the  divorce  which 
Henry  VIII.  sought,  he  was  violently  opposed  by 
the  Franciscan  monks,  and  accordingly  this  order  was 
the  fct  which  was  banished  from  the  kingdom  at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  above  two  hundred 
of  them  were  tlnown  into  prison,  and  others  cruelly 
treated.  See  Mendicant  Orders.  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  contests  which  so  long  raged  between 
the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  see  Dominicans. 

FRATERCULI.     See  FiiATuiCELi-i. 

FRATERNITIES,  societies  established  in  Ro- 
man Catholic  coimtries  for  the  improvement  of  de- 
votion. They  are  of  diti'erent  kinds.  Some  take 
their  names  from  instruments  of  prayer,  as  for  cxam- 
])le,  the  Fraternity  of  the  Rosary,  and  that  of  the 
Scapular}'.  The  Girdle  of  St.  Francis  forms  a  tliird 
society  of  this  kind,  and  the  Girdle  of  St.  Austin  a 
fourth.  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal  are  the  coun- 
tries wliere  these  Fraternities  abound,  but  some  of 
them  are  found  also  in  Britain.  Some  of  them  are 
called  Arch-Fkaternitie.s  (which  see),  as  giving 
law  to  the  rest. 

FRATRICELLI,  a  class  of  Franciscan  monks 
who  professed  to  observe  the  rule  of  St.  Francis 
more  strictly  than  the  rest  of  the  order,  and  there- 
fore po.ssessed  no  projjerty  either  individually  or 
collectively,  but  derived  their  whole  subsistence  from 
begging.  The  Fratricelli  have  sometimes  been  con- 
founded with  the  Spiritual  party  among  the  Francis- 
cans, but  although  somewhat  resembling  them,  they 
were  far  from  being  identical;  tlie  Spirituals  never 
having  separated  from  the  great  coninumity  of  the 
Franciscans,  while  the  Fiatricelli  had  so  completely 
disjoined  themselves  from  the  order,  that  they  as- 
sumed to  themselves  a  distinct  head  or  leader,  ami 
regarded  Rope  Ccelcsline  V.  as  their  leg.il  founder, 
denying  Roniface  and  all  the  occupants  of  the  Holy 
See  who  opposed  them  to  be  true  pontiffs.  The 
Fratricelli  wore   mean   and  tattered  garments,  and 


wandered  about  from  place  to  place,  declaiming 
against  the  corruptions  of  the  Clun-ch  of  Rome  and 
the  vices  of  tlie  clergy,  and  predicting  a  time  of  re- 
fonnation  as  at  hand.  Tlie  Franciscans  have  never 
been  willing  to  admit  that  the  Fratricelli  were  at  all 
connected  with  the  disciples  of  St.  Francis,  while 
they  cannot  deny  that  they  professed  and  practised 
the  rule  of  St.  Francis.  They  agreed  in  opinion  with 
the  Bizocui  (which  see),  and  Beguines  or  Beg- 
HARDS  (which  see),  while  they  dillered  from  them 
in  being  real  monks.  St.  Francis  himself  during  his 
life  called  his  disciples  by  the  name  of  JPratriccUi  or 
Little  Brothers ;  and  although  the  word  was  some- 
times used  in  the  thirteenth  century  as  a  term  of  re- 
proach among  the  Italians,  applied  to  those  who  as- 
sumed the  appearance  of  monks,  while  they  did  not 
belong  to  any  of  the  monastic  orders,  yet  as  applied 
to  the  stricter  Franciscans  it  was  coveted  as  a  term 
of  honour  by  those  who  chose  a  life  of  the  severest 
poverty. 

FRATRES  ALBATI.     See  Ai.rati. 

FREE  CHRISTIAN  BRETHREN.  In  the 
pubhshed  Report  of  the  Census  for  1851,  one  con- 
gregation is  returned  as  existing  in  Scotland  undei 
this  name. 

FREE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND.  See  Scot- 
land (Free  Church  of). 

FREE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND  (General 
Assembly  or).  See  As.sembly  (Geneual),  or 
Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

FREETHINKERS,  a  name  which  was  often  as- 
sumed by  Deists  (which  see)  of  the  last  centui-y, 
and  is  not  unfrequently  adopted  by  Iitjidch  of  the 
present  day,  to  express  their  boasted  freedom  from 
religious  prejudices,  and  from  connection  with  any 
religious  .system.  In  the  Report  of  the  Census  of 
1851,  two  congregations  in  England  return  them- 
selves as  Freethinkers. 

FREETHINKING  CHRISTIANS,  a  sect  wliich 
arose  in  London  in  the  year  ITOtS,  professing  to  be  a 
Christian  churcli  founded  on  the  principles  of  free 
inquiry.  The  originators  of  this  body  separated 
from  a  congregation  of  Trinitarian  Universalists 
with  which  they  had  been  connected.  The  new 
sect  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  that  of 
the  atonement,  and  indeed  all  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  Christianity.  Then  they  took  another 
step  on  the  road  towards  infidelity,  by  dispcn.-ing 
with  the  sacraments,  and  denying  the  immateriality 
of  the  soul.  At  lengtli  they  declared  their  disbelief 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  ended  with 
the  .abolition  of  all  the  forms  of  public  worship,  their 
meetings,  which  for  convenience'  .sake  are  still  held 
on  the  S.abbath,  resembling  rather  a  debating  sociely 
than  a  (Jhri.'itian  church.  They  continue  to  assem- 
ble regularly  on  the  Sabbath,  and  to  discuss  religious 
points,  intermingling  them  with  debates  on  .social 
questions.  This  infidel  body  has  for  several  years 
jiast  been  decidedly  on  the  increase  both  in  Enghmd 
and  Scotland. 
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FUKE-WILLERS.     See  Arminians. 

FRENCH  PROPHETS.     See  Camisards. 

FREY,  tlie  tutelar  tleity  of  the  ancient  Swedes, 
wlio,  according  to  the  Edda,  presided  over  the  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  and  bestowed  peace,  fertility,  and 
riches.  The  Scandinavian  festival  of  Jul  was  cele- 
brated in  honoin-  of  Frey  or  the  Sim,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  propitious  year  and  fruitful  seasons.  In  the 
great  temple  of  Upsal,  Frey  stood  at  the  left  hand  of 
Thor,  and  was  represented  of  both  sexes,  and  with 
various  other  attributes  which  characterized  produc- 
tiveness. On  the  t'estival  hi  honour  of  this  god, 
sacrifices,  feasting,  nocturnal  assemblies,  and  all  the 
demonstrations  of  the  most  intense  joy  prevailed. 
Frey  is  declared  in  the  Edda  to  be  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  gods. 

FREY.TA,  the  sister  of  Fkky  (which  see),  and 
goddess  of  love  among  the  ancient  Scandinavians. 
She  was  invoked  to  obtain  happy  marriages,  and 
easy  childbirths.  She  dispensed  pleasures,  enjoy- 
ments, and  delights  of  all  kinds.  The  Edda  styles 
her  the  most  favourable  of  the  goddesses ;  but  she 
went  to  war  as  well  as  Odin,  and  divided  with  him 
the  souls  of  the  slain.  She  is  generally  thought  to 
have  been  the  same  with  the  Aphrodite  of  the 
Greeks,  and  Veims  of  the  Eom.-ins,  since  the  sixth 
day  of  the  week,  which  was  consecrated  to  her  under 
the  name  of  Frid.ay  or  Freyja's  d.ay,  was  called  in 
Latin  Dies  Veneris,  or  the  day  of  Venus.  Freyja  is 
mentioned  in  the  Edda  as  the  most  propitious  of  the 
goddesses ;  her  abode  in  heaven  is  called  FiJlkviing, 
the  folk's  mead  or  dwelling.  In  the  tield  of  battle 
she  asserts  her  claim  to  one  half  of  tlie  slain,  tlie 
other  half  belonging  to  Odin.  "  Her  mansion,"  .says 
the  Edda,  "  called  Sessriininir,  is  large  and  magniii- 
cent ;  thence  she  sallies  forth  in  a  car  drawn  by  two 
cats.  Slie  lends  a  very  favourable  ear  to  those  who 
sue  to  her  for  assistance.  It  is  from  her  name  that 
women  of  birth  and  fortune  are  called  in  our  lan- 
guage Freyjor.  She  is  very  fond  of  love  ditties,  and 
all  lovers  would  do  well  to  invoke  her.  She  is  wed- 
ded to  a  person  called  Odur,  and  their  daughter, 
jiamed  Hnossa,  is  so  very  handsome  that  whatever 
is  beautiful  and  precious  is  called  by  her  name 
(hnosir).  But  Odur  left  his  wife  in  order  to  travel 
into  very  remote  countries.  Since  that  time  Freyja 
contimially  weeps,  and  her  tears  are  drops  of  pure 
gold.  She  has  a  gi-eat  variety  of  names,  for  having 
gone  over  many  countries  in  search  of  her  husband, 
each  people  gave  her  a  difi'erent  name.  She  is  thus 
called  Mardijll,  Horn,  Gefn,.and  Syr,  and  also  Vana- 
di's.  She  possesses  the  necklace  Bri'sing."  The 
learned  Icelander,  Finn  JIagnusen,  regards  Frey  and 
Frei(/a  as  the  personitications  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

FRIARS.     See  Monachism. 

FRIARS  MINORS.    See  Franciscans. 

FRIDAY,  the  day  set  apart  by  the  Mohamme- 
dans as  their  weekly  Sabbath,  which  hke  the  Jews 
they  commence  at  sunset  on  the  previous  evening. 
Various  reasons  h.ave  been  assigned  for  the  selection 


of  this  day,  some  accounting  for  it  by  alleging  that 
on  a  Frid.ay  Mohammed  entered  into  Medina,  others 
stating  it  to  be  in  commemoration  of  the  creation  of 
man.  The  most  probable  reason  however  is,  that  the 
ancient  Arabians  held  their  solemn  assembhes  on  that 
d,ay,  and  Mohammed,  in  introducing  his  new  religion, 
made  no  change  in  this  particular.  But  whatever 
may  have  been  the  ground  of  its  original  appoint- 
ment, it  is  regarded  by  the  Mohcammedans  as  the 
chief  and  mo.st  excellent  of  all  days,  and  they  ima- 
gine that  the  last  general  judgment  will  happen  on 
this  day.  The  pubUc  services,  which  occupy  only  a 
portion  of  the  day,  the  rest  being  devoted  to  busi- 
ness and  recreation,  commence  at  noon,  and  besides 
the  usual  prayers,  there  are  additiosial  ceremonies 
performed,  including  the  reading  or  reciting  of  parts 
of  the  Koran  from  the  re.ading-desk,  and  the  delivery 
of  sermons  from  the  pulpit  by  the  Im.'ims.  These 
religious  services  are  performed  with  the  utmost  gra- 
vity and  decorum.  Both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
cluirches  Friday  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  litany 
or  humiliation  day,  in  memory  of  the  crucifixion  of 
Christ  which  took  place  on  tliis  day.  In  the  early 
Christian  church,  divine  worship  was  celebrated  on 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  which  received  the  name  of 
stationary  days,  because  they  continued  their  assem- 
blies on  tliese  days  to  a  great  length,  till  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  Fur  this  reason  they  were  also 
called  half-fasts,  in  opposition  to  the  Lent  fast  which 
lasted  till  evening.  Tertullian,  Clemens,  Alexandri- 
nus,  and  Origen,  refer  to  the  custom  of  observing 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays  as  fast-days ;  and  Tertul- 
lian says  that  on  these  days  they  always  celebrated 
the  communion. 

FRIENDS  (Society  of),  a  denomination  of  pro- 
fessing Christians,  commonly  called  Quakers,  v.diich 
.arose  in  England  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenih 
century.  Its  founder  was  George  Fox,  tlie  son  of  a 
weaver,  at  Drtiyton  in  Leicestershire,  who  in  164G 
began  to  promulgate  his  peculiar  sentiments,  which 
seemed  to  constitute  the  last  and  probably  the  ex- 
tremest  of  those  protests  which  the  Retbrmatiou 
lodged  against  the  ritualistic  religion  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Allien  Luther  protested  against  the  errors 
of  Rome,  Christianity  had  been  reduced  to  a  system 
of  empty  and  unmeaning  forms;  the  life  of  religion  had 
almost  totally  disappeared,  and  a  dead  ritualism  now- 
occupied  its  place.  In  these  circumstances  the  light 
of  the  Reformation  began  to  dawn,  and  the  first 
feeble  forth-puttings  of  life  to  manifest  themselves. 
With  Luther,  Melancthon,  Zuingle,  Calvin,  the  light 
became  gradually  clearer,  and  the  life  stronger  and 
more  palpable.  At  length  a  living  church  stood 
forth  amid  the  darkness  which  enshrouded  the  pro- 
fessing Christian  church,  and  asserted  its  position  as 
the  true  Reformed  church  of  Christ.  In  the  strug- 
gle which  then  took  place  between  light  and  dark- 
ness, between  life  and  death,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising 
that  some  ardent  minds  should  have  rushed  into 
extreme  opinions.     Of  tliese  George  Fox  must  be 
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regarded  as  the  representative  of  a  lai-ge  and  respect- 
able body.  Early  impressed  with  tlie  importance  of 
true  spiritual  reli,;.;ion,  and  the  utter  inefficiency  of 
the  mere  forms  of  worship  to  gi\e  life  and  euergy  to 
the  soul,  he  spent  raucli  time  in  retirement,  reading, 
and  meditating  upon  the  Scriptures,  and  earnestly 
praying  for  the  revelation  of  inward  light  by  the 
communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  speaks  of 
himself  as  '•  knowing  pureness  and  righteousness  at 
eleven  years  of  age."  The  Reformation  in  his  view 
had  done  much  towards  introducing  a  more  spiritual 
worship,  but  even  after  all  that  had  been  accom- 
plished, he  conceived  that  too  much  reliance  was 
even  yet  placed  on  outward  forms  and  on  the  agency 
of  human  means,  to  the  neglect  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  God,  the  necessity  and  importance  of  whose 
agency  in  the  enlightenment,  conversion,  and  sancti- 
fication  of  the  soid,  he  was  disposed  to  estimate  far 
more  highly  than  all  subordinate  agency  whatever. 
Impressed  deeply  with  the  strong  views  which  he 
had  begun  to  entertain  on  this  subject,  George  Fox 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  make  known  his  principles 
throughout  England.  He  accordingly  set  out  on  a 
preaching  tour  throughout  diiVerent  counties,  travel- 
ling generally  on  foot,  and  everywhere  declining  to 
receive  compensation  for  his  labours.  His  preacliing 
was  eminently  successful  in  persuading  many  to 
adopt  his  peculiar  opinions,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  he  gathered  around  him  a  large  body,  who 
conscientiou.sly  avowed  their  linn  belief  in  the  doc- 
trines which  he  taught. 

At  the  period  when  Fox  commenced  his  ministry, 
the  minds  of  the  English  people  were  much  disturbed 
by  the  civil  war  which  raged  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  their  opinions  were  quite  unsettled  both  as 
to  political  and  religious  matters.  In  such  a  state  of 
the  public  mind  any  new  theory,  whether  it  regarded 
the  church  or  the  State,  required  otdy  to  be  pro- 
pounded to  meet  with  ready  acceptance  from  not  a 
few.  Hence,  wherever  George  Fox  promulgated  Ids 
ophiions,  novel  and  extravagant  though  they  might 
appear  to  some,  he  found  crowds  of  admiring  audi- 
tors, and  a  considerable  body  of  aident  believers. 
All  worship,  he  taught,  which  is  acceptable  to  God 
must  be  conducted  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and  there- 
fore all  ritual  religious  sersices  are  unnecessary. 
Ou  several  occasions,  we  find  him  accordingly  car- 
rving  his  principles  so  far  as  to  go  into  places  of 
public  worship  and  address  the  congregation  during 
the  time  of  service.  This  liberty  seems  to  have  been 
exercised  to  a  gi'eater  extent  than  according  to  our 
modern  notions  was  consistent  with  either  prudence 
or  propriety.  But  how  often  do  we  find  cases  in  the 
history  of  every  body  of  Christians  in  which  zeal 
outruns  discretion. 

The  ardom-  and  enthusiasm  which  characterized 
some  of  the  adherents  of  the  new  sect,  exposed  them 
to  much  misrepresentation  and  reproach.  Ca.ses  of  in- 
ilisiTelion  are  recorded  which  no  doubt  were  excep- 
tional and   rare.     To  give  .some  colour  to  the  seve- 


rities practised  against  them,  pretexts  were  drawn 
from  supposed  violations  of  the  regulations  of  civil 
policy  :  "  A  Christian  exhortation  to  an  assembly 
after  the  priest  had  done  and  the  worship  was  over,  was 
denominated  interrupting  public  worship,  and  dis- 
turbing the  priest  in  his  office;  an  honest  testimony 
against  wickedness  in  the  streets  or  market-place, 
was  styled  a  breach  of  the  peace  ;  and  their  appear- 
ing before  the  magistrates  covered,  a  contempt  of 
authority;  hence  proceeded  fines,  imprisonments, 
and  spoiling  of  goods.  Nay,  so  hot  were  some  of  tlie 
magistrates  for  persecution,  even  in  Cromwell's  time, 
that  by  an  unparalleled  and  most  unjust  misconstruc- 
tion of  the  law  against  vagrants,  they  tortured  with 
cruel  whippings,  and  exposed  in  tlie  stocks,  the 
bodies  of  both  men  and  women  of  good  estate  and 
reputation,  merely  because  they  went  under  the  de- 
nomination of  Quakers." 

Several  obsolete  statutes  were  brought  to  bear  most 
heavily  upon  Friends,  though  originally  enacted  with 
a  view  of  reaching  the  Papists,  who  refused  to  con- 
form to  the  established  religion.  Among  these  was 
an  act  passed  in  the  23d  year  of  Henry  VIII. 's  reign, 
against  subtracting  or  w  ithholding  tithes :  obliging 
justices  to  commit  olxstiiiate  defendants  to  prison,  un- 
til they  should  find  sufiicient  security  for  their  com- 
pliance. Laws  were  made  in  Elizabeth's  reign  for 
enforcing  a  uniformity  of  worship,  authorizing  the 
levy  of  a  fine  of  one  shilling  per  week  for  the  use  ot 
the  poor,  from  such  as  did  not  resort  to  some  church 
of  the  established  religion,  every  Sabbath  or  holy- 
day  ;  and  also  another  establishing  a  forfeiture  of 
twenty  pounds  per  month  for  the  like  default.  A 
third  law  empowered  the  officers  to  seize  all  the 
goods,  or  a  third  )jart  of  the  lands,  of  every  such 
ofi'ender  for  the  fine  of  twenty  pounds.  And,  as  ii 
these  were  not  sufticiently  severe,  another  was  en- 
acted in  the  35th  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  oblig- 
ing ofi'enders  in  the  like  case  to  abjure  the  realm,  on 
pain  of  death.  No  sect,  indeed,  suffered  more  se- 
verely than  Friends  from  the  di.sgracefiil  and  into- 
lerant acts  against  Protestant  Dissenters,  which  were 
passed,  from  time  to  time,  din-ing  tlie  lung  jpcriod 
which  elapsed,  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  that  of 
William  and  Maiy,  when  the  Toleration  Act  of  1688 
secured  religious  liberty  to  all  nonconformists. 
Friends,  however,  were  still  subject  to  prosecutions 
for  tithes,  and  for  refusing  to  swear;  but,  in  1695,  a 
bill  was  cai'ried  in  Parliament  aUowing  the  solemn 
affirmation  of  a  Friend  instead  of  an  oath. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that,  in  the  early  history 
of  this  sect,  individuals  were  sometimes  found  who 
mistook  the  promptings  of  their  own  minds  for  the 
impulses  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  exposing  the  community 
to  which  they  belonged  to  luuuerited  odiimi,  but  it 
is  eipially  undeniable,  that  many  of  the  followers  of 
(ieorge  Fox  were  earnest  ami  devout  men,  who  "felt," 
to  use  the  language  of  one  ol  their  number,  "  that  they 
needed  to  know  more  the  ])ower  of  Christ  desus  in 
their  own  hearts,  making  them  new  creatures,  bruis' 
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i)ig  Satan,  and  putting  him  under  thi:\v  fVet,  and  re- 
newing tlieir  souls  up  into  the  divine  image,  wliich 
was  lost  in  Adam's  fall,  and  sanctifying  them  wholly 
in  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  through  the  inward  opera- 
tions of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  tire."  By  the  prtaoh- 
ing  of  George  Fox,  such  men  were  led  to  see  that 
they  had  been  resting  contented  with  a  mere  histo- 
rical belief  of  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  without 
seeking  to  experience  the  living  power  of  the  truth 
in  tlieir  hearts  by  the  etiectual  inworking  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  rapid  spread  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Friends  was  surprising,  and  altliough  attempts 
were  made  to  represent  them  to  Cromwell  as  danger- 
ous, and  even  seditious  persons,  the  Protector  was 
too  sagacious  and  far-siglued  to  be  prevailed  upon  to 
treat  with  intolerance  a  sect  which,  whatever  niiglit 
be  thought  of  their  theoretical  opinions,  were  among 
the  best  friends  and  promoters  of  peace  and  good 
order  in  the  country. 

The  infant  society  was  soon  joined  by  persons  be- 
longing even  to  the  most  noble  families,  as  well  as  by 
several  ministers  of  the  gospel.  In  the  course  of  a  few- 
years  meetings  were  formed  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  although  exposed  to  severe  persecu- 
tion, the  body  continued  to  increase  in  numbers,  and 
some  zealous  members  of  the  Society  travelled  to 
foreign  countries,  believing  themselves  to  be  divinely 
called  to  projiagate  the  trutli  of  God.  Some  passed 
over  to  the  Continent,  preaching  and  establishing 
meetings  in  Holland  and  other  countries ;  wliile 
others  found  their  way  into  Asia,  and  even  among 
the  barbarous  tribes  of  Africa.  About  the  same 
period,  some  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  ar 
rived  in  America,  and  so  rapid  has  been  the  progress 
of  the  sect  in  the  United  States,  that  at  this  day,  by 
far  the  largest  body  of  the  Friends  is  to  be  found  in 
that  country. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  both  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  Friends  began  to  assume  a  more 
definite  and  fixed  character  ;  a  result,  for  which  they 
were  chiefly  indebted  to  the  wisdom  of  their  founder. 
Fox  commenced  at  an  early  period  to  establish  meet- 
ings for  discipline,  and  the  first  objects  to  which 
the  attention  of  these  meetings  was  directed,  were 
the  care  of  the  poor  and  destitute;  the  manner  of 
accomplishing  marriages;  the  registry  of  births  and 
deaths;  the  education  and  apprenticing  of  children  ; 
the  granting  of  suitable  certificates  of  unity  and  ap- 
probation to  ministers  who  travelled  abroad ;  and 
the  preservation  of  an  account  of  the  sufTerings  to 
which  the  Friends  were  subjected  in  maintaining 
their  religious  principles. 

It  must  be  quite  obvious,  even  to  the  most 
superficial  thinker,  that  the  peculiar  doctrinal 
views  of  the  Friends  cannot  fail  to  afi'ect  materially 
the  whole  practical  arrangements  of  the  body. 
Thus  the  all-importance  attached  to  the  teaching 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  le.ads  them  to  reject  a  minis- 
try specially  trained  for  the  office,  and  to  regard 
evei-y    one,    whether    miile    or    female,    on    whom 


the  gift  has  been  conferred  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
from  above,  as  having  a  civll  from  heaven  to  preach 
the  gospel.  Accordingly,  there  is  no  paid  minis- 
try in  the  Society  of  Friends ;  and  any  brother 
or  sister,  who  feels  a  conscious  impulse  from  the 
Spirit  to  address  the  brethren,  is  allowed  to  do 
80.  It  not  unfrequently  happens,  accordingly,  that 
meetings  are  held  for  public  worship,  in  which  the 
whole  time  is  occupied  in  secret  meditation  and 
prayer,  without  a  single  word  being  uttered  by  any 
one  in  the  as-embly.  The  practice  of  silent  worship 
is  thus  defended  by  Elisha  Bates  :  "  "\\1ien  some 
formerly  were  urging  our  Lord  to  go  to  the  feast  of 
tabernacles,  he  said  unto  them :  '  My  time  is  not  yet 
come :  but  your  time  is  alway  ready,'  John  vii.  6. 
And  his  disciples  can  often  adopt  a  similar  language, 
feeling  their  utter  incapacity,  of  themselves,  for  any 
good  word  or  work  ;  and  that  they  know  not  what 
to  pray  for -as  they  ought,  w-ithout  the  helping  in- 
fluence of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  :  and  therefore,  they 
cannot  presume  to  set  about  this  solemn  engagement, 
without  the  necessary  qualification.  For  if  no  man 
can  call  Jesus  Lord,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost,'  how 
can  any  act  of  devotion  be  performed  without  this  in- 
fluence V  Neither  prayer,  praise  nor  thanksgiving, 
ciin  be  acceptable,  unless  it  arise  from  a  sensible  feel- 
ing in  our  hearts ;  which  is  produced  only  by  the 
o])eration  of  grace  there.  This  brings  us  into  a  sense 
of  our  own  condition,  and  gives  access  to  the  Father 
of  Mercies.  Worship  performed  without  these  qua- 
lifications, must  be  will-worslilp,  and  as  unacceptable 
as  those  outward  pretences  of  the  Jews,  while  their 
hearts  were  far  from  God. 

"  We,  therefore,  believe  it  right,  when  we  assemble 
for  the  purpose  of  Divine  worship,  to  sit  down  in 
reverent  silence  ;  endeavouring  to  abstract  our  minds 
from  all  things  but  the  one  great  object  of  adora- 
tion :  and  in  this  humble,  waiting  state  of  mind,  to 
remain  in  silence,  unless  we  should  be  fa\  oured  with 
the  (lualilication  and  command  for  vocal  language,  in 
preaching,  prayer,  or  praise. 

"  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  can  be  approached  only  by 
spirit.  Hence  vocal  sound  is  not  necessary  to  con- 
vey to  him  the  desires,  which  his  own  Divine  in- 
fluence has  raised  in  our  hearts.  Language  is  only 
necessary  to  convey  sentiments  from  man  to  man. 
Our  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  and  who  knows  what 
we  need  before  we  ask  him,  and  who  enables  us,  by  the 
help  of  his  own  Divine  influence,  to  make  interces- 
sion according  to  his  will — sees,  hears,  and  knows 
what  thus  passes  in  the  secret  of  the  heart,  without 
the  intervention  of  words. 

"  When  a  number  of  individuals  thus  sit  down,  in 
solemn  silence,  waiting  upon  God — their  minds  be- 
ing abstracted  from  all  inferior  objects,  and  their 
spirits  engaged  in  exercise  for  the  arising  of  the 
Word  of  Life,  a  spiritual  communion  is  felt,  and 
they  are  mntually  helpful  to  each  other.  The  hea- 
venly virtue  and  solemnity  is  felt  to  flow  as  from 
vessel  to  vessel.     For  when  a  meeting  is  thus  sa- 
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tliered  in  the  ii:ime  and  power  of  Christ,  lie  is  often 
pleased  to  anpear  among  tliem  in  great  glory,  re- 
vealed to  tli.-it  perception  and  quickened  miderstand- 
in-;.  which  is  the  ert'ect  of  his  own  Divine  work  in 
their  hearts.  All  this  m.ay  be  efl'ected,  tlioiigh  there 
may  not  have  been  a  word  spoken  in  the  meeting. 

"There  is,  in  silent. worship,  something  so  beauti- 
ful, so  sublime,  so  consistent  with  the  relation  in 
which  we  stand  to  God,  that  it  aiipears  strange  there 
should  exist  a  .^iingle  doubt  of  its  propriety." 

In  the  view  of"  the  Friends,  outward  ceremonies 
are  not  only  useless,  iii  a  sirictly  spiritual  religion, 
but  they  are  absolutely  injurious,  witlidrawiiig  the 
mind  from  that  pure  abstracted  communion  with 
God  wliich  forms  the  very  essence  of  acceptable  de- 
votion. Hence  they  reject  baptism  in  tlie  outward 
dispensation  of  it,  admitting  only  the  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  They  reject  also  the  outward  obser- 
vance of  the  Lord's  Supper,  believing  that  its  true 
object  is  accomplislied  by  the  inward  connnunion  of 
the  soul  with  God.  On  the  same  ground,  namely, 
that  rehgion  is  purely  spiritual  in  its  character,  they 
reckon  it  proper  to  avoid  the  observance  of  all  fasts 
or  festivals  of  a  sacred  kind,  all  outward  adorning  of 
churclies,  and  the  use  of  music  in  worship,  wliether 
of  a  vocal  or  instrumental  character. 

From  the  constancy  with  which  tliey  dwell  on  the 
necessity  of  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit,  and  their 
depreciation  of  the  outward  means  of  grace,  the 
Friends  have  sometimes  been  charged  with  a  want  of 
sutHcient  reverence  for  the  written  Word  of  God. 
This,  however,  they  uniformly  deny,  alleging  that 
they  hold  the  Bible  in  such  veneration,  that  they  obey 
its  precepts  to  the  very  letter.  Thus,  in  regard  to 
swearing,  they  literally  "  swe.ar  not  at  all,"  even  in  a 
court  of  justice.  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  they  strictly 
and  literally  obey  by  refusing  to  become  soldiers,  or 
to  draw  the  sword  even  in  self-defence ;  regarding 
war  as  opposed  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  gospel. 
In  obedience  to  the  command  of  Christ,  which  they 
interpret  Uterally,  they  "  Ciill  no  man  Master," 
and  as  Jesus  said  to  his  disciples,  '-Be  ye  not 
called  Rabbi,"  they  refuse  to  give  or  to  take  titles 
of  honour  and  ruspcct  of  every  kind,  addressing  every 
one,  m,an  and  woman,  by  their  plain  Christian  name, 
or  by  the  simple  expression,  "Friend;"  and  they 
always  use  the  singular  pronoun,  "  thou"  and  "  thee," 
instead  of  the  customary  plural  '•  you."  They  re- 
main covered  in  the  presence  of  the  sovereign,  in 
courts  of  law  and  in  the  church.  Their  dress  is 
simple,  their  mode  of  livhig  temperate,  their  whole 
deportment  grave  and  sedate.  Tliey  discountenance 
.all  frivolous  amusements,  or  the  reading  of  triding 
productions.  As  they  refuse  rcnuineration  for  preach- 
ing the  gospel  among  themselves,  they  decline  to 
contribute  for  the  support  of  the  ministers  of  other 
denominations.  Hence  they  refuse  to  pay  tithes  or 
chm-cli-rates,  preferring  to  allow  their  goods  to  be 
seized  and  sold  by  the  public  authorities  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the    tax.     As  the  natural  consequence  of 


their  opinions,  they  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  en- 
dowment of  any  religious  denomination  by  the  State. 
The  Friends  look  upon  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  spe- 
cially set  apart  for  religious  duties,  and  inculcate  its 
observance  both  by  public  and  private  worship ;  and 
while  thev  regard  every  day  as  alike  holy,  they  gladly 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  setting  apart 
one  dav  in  seven,  in  common  with  other  Christians, 
for  the  public  worship  of  God.  The  Pagan  names 
which  custom  has  imposed  upon  days  and  months, 
are  rejected  by  the  Friends,  who  substitute  "  tir.st 
day"  for  Sunday,  "second  day"  f(jr  Monday;  and  in 
the  .same  way  they  use  "  first  month"  for  January, 
"  second  month"  for  February,  and  so  forth. 

T'o  administer  disoiiiline  and  arrange  the  afl'airs  of 
the  Society,  the  Friends  have  monthly,  quarteriy, 
and  yearly  meetings.     The  temales  have  a  similar 
series  of  meetings,  not  however  to  exercise  disci- 
pline,  but  simply   for  mutual  edidcation.      Every 
child  of  a  member  is,  in  virtue  of  his  descent,  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  of  the  Society.     Marriage  is 
regarded  as  a  Divine  ordinance,  but  they  view  the 
interference   of  a   priest  in  the  matter  as  nncalleil 
for,    holding  a   human   priesthood  to  be  abrogated 
under  the  gospel.     The   monthly  meetings  consist 
of  all  the  congregations  within  a  limited  circuit,  and 
the   objects   for   which  they  assemble  are  various, 
chiedy  having  a  reference  to  the  admission  of  new 
members,  the  granting  of  certificates  to  those  who 
are  changing  their  place  of  residence,  the  exercise  of 
discipline,  and  the  election  of  elders  to  watch  ovei 
the  ministry.     Attention  is  also  paid  at  these  meet- 
ings to  the  making  provision  for  poor  mendjers,  and 
securing   education   for  their  children.      Quarterly 
meetings  are  composed  of  several  monthly  meetings, 
from  which  they  receive  regular  reports  of  their  i)ro- 
ceedings,  while  it  is  also  their  duty  to  hear  appeals 
from  their  decisions.     The  yearly  meetings,  again, 
are  composed  of  the  quarterly  meetings,  or  repre- 
sentatives from  them.     These  are  the  final  courts  of 
appeal,  and  they  have  the  general  superintendence  of 
the  whole   Society  in  a  particular  country.     Con- 
nected with  the  yearly  meeting  there  is  a  meeting 
for  sutierings,   composed  of  ministers,   elders,   and 
membei's  chosen  by  the  (piarterly  meetings.     The 
original  design  of  this  assembly  was  to  make  appli- 
cation to  government  in  behalf  of  those  nu^mbers  of 
the  Society  who  were  exposed  to  sullcring  and  per- 
secution in  the  early  history  of  the  body.     Its  ob- 
ject,  however,   is  now  completely  changed,  and  it 
forms  a  standing  committee  appointed  to  watch  over 
the  whole  concerns  of  the  Society  wlien  the  ye.trly 
meeting  is  not  assembled.     There  .are  frequent  meet- 
ings, also,  of  preachers  and  elders  for  mutual  consul- 
tation and  advice.     The  Friends  are  not  allowed  to 
carry  their  disputes  into  the  regular  courts  of  law, 
but  are  bound  by  the  laws  of  the  Society  to  subnui, 
the  matter  to  the  arbitration  of  two  or  more  of  their 
fellow-members. 

From  the  rise  of  the  Society  of  Friends  till  the 
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Revolution  in  1688  they  were  exposed  to  tlie  most 
severe  and  liarassinj  persecutions,  ostensibly  because 
tliey  refused  to  take  oaths,  or  to  pay  tithes,  but  in 
reality  because  of  their  nonconformist  principles. 
Since  the  Revolution  they  have  enjoyed  the  benefits 
of  the  Toleration  Act.  By  enactments  passed  in  the 
reign  of  William  IV.,  their  aflirniations  are  accepted 
in  courts  of  law  instead  of  oatlis,  and  by  tlie  abroga- 
tion of  the  Test  Acts  they  have  been  rendered  eligi- 
ble to  public  offices.  It  would  appear  tliat  since 
1800,  the  Friends  have  been  diminisliing  rather  than 
increasing  in  numbers,  a  state  of  matters  which  they 
themselves  account  for  by  the  constant  emigration  of 
members  to  America,  where  the  Friends  exist  in 
large  numbers.  In  1800,  the  number  of  their  meet- 
ing-houses in  England  amounted  to  413,  while  the 
census  in  1851  reports  only  371,  corresponding  pro- 
bably to  not  more  than  20,000  members.  In  Scot- 
land only  six  meeting-liouses  are  reported,  so  that  in 
all  likelihood  there  are  not  more  than  1,000  persons 
belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends  hi  the  nortliern 
parts  of  the  island.  Nearly  twenty  years  ago  a  small 
secession  from  the  body  took  place  in  Manchester, 
which  did  not  exceed  the  number  of  200  members, 
who  assumed  to  themselves  the  name  of  Evangelical 
Friends.  This  body  was  but  short-lived,  the  place 
of  worship  wdiich  they  built  for  themselves  having, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  been  disposed  of  to  an- 
other Christian  body,  and  the  congregation  scat- 
tered. 

The  controversy  which  agitated  the  Society  for 
some  time,  and  led  to  a  partial  secession,  is  usually 
known  bv  the  name  of  the  Beacon  controversy,  and 
involved  the  three  points  of  Immediate  Revelation, 
Perceptible  Guidance,  and  Universal  Saving  Light. 
The  seceding  body  argued,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  in  regard  to  Immediate  Revela- 
tion, as  being  attested  by  consciousness  alone,  was  a 
virtual  denial  of  the  Inspired  Word  of  God,  as  being 
the  only  test  of  truth.  In  a  certain  sense,  undoubt- 
edly, as  Dr.  Wardlaw  very  clearly  sliows,  in  his 
'  Friendly  Letters  to  the  Society  of  Friends,'  it  is 
admitted  by  Christians  generally,  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  imparts  spiritual  discernment  to  the  soul,  and 
this  spiritual  discernment  may,  in  a  modified  sense, 
be  called  tlie  revealing  of  Christ  to  the  mind.  But 
the  grand  dillVrenee  between  the  general  doctrine 
and  that  of  tlie  Friends  is,  that,  in  the  beUef  of 
tlie  former,  the  Holy  Spirit  teaches  no  more 
than  what  is  contained  in  the  Bible,  but  in  the 
belief  of  the  latter,  the  Spirit  unfolds  to  the  under- 
standing of  believers,  the  great  principles  contain- 
ed ill  the  Holy  Scriptures,  applying  them  to  tlie 
various  exigencies  and  duties  of  life.  This  view 
the  Seceders  regard  as  trenching  on  the  authority 
of  the  inspired  word.  Sucli  a  doctrine,  say  they, 
excludes  the  Holy  Scriptures  from  the  place 
which  Protestant  Christians  uiiifonnly  a.ssign  to 
tliem,  that  of  being  the  sole  standard  and  rule  of 
laitli  and  obedience.     And,  indeed,  this  consequence 
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would  seem  natiu-ally  to  follow,  did  the  Friends  not 
jilainly  assert  their  belief,  that  "the  Scriptures  form 
the  only  tit  outward  judge  of  controversies  among 
Christians,  and  that  whatever  doctrine  is  contrary 
to  their  testimony,  may,  therefore,  be  justly  re- 
garded as  false."  The  Society  of  Friends  refuse 
to  give  the  Scriptures  the  title  of  the  Word  of 
God,  reserving  that  title  for  Jesus  Christ  per- 
sonally, and  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  he  oper- 
ates on  the  soul  of  the  believer.  They  main- 
tain, however,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  were 
given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  that  they  are 
to  be  "reverently  received,  diligently  read,  and  their 
commands  faithfully  obeyed."  Besides,  it  is  true 
of  the  Friends  that  no  body  of  Christians  lend  a 
more  efficient  support  to  Bible  Societies,  or  show 
gi-eater  zeal  in  ditJ'using  the  Scriptures  all  around 
them. 

The  doctrine  oi  Perceptible  Guidance  is  another  of 
those  peculiar  tenets  maintained  by  the  Friends, 
wliich  has  been  keenly  disputed  by  the  seceding 
partv  among  them.  To  understand  the  precise  mean- 
ing of  this  expression,  we  may  simply  quote  the 
statement  of  William  Penn  on  the  subject.  "  When 
neither  man,"  says  he,  "  nor  Scriptures  are  near  us, 
yet  there  continually  attends  us  that  Spirit  of  truth, 
that  immediately  informs  us  of  our  thoughts,  words, 
and  deeds,  and  gives  us  true  directions  what  to  do, 
•ind  what  to  leave  undone.  Is  not  this  the  rule  ot 
life  ?  If  ye  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  then  are 
ye  sons  of  God."  Now,  it  is  an  undoubted  truth, 
that  every  Christian  depends  upon  the  influence  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  for  grace  to  discharge  the  duties 
and  endure  the  trials  of  life.  The  only  point  in  dis- 
pute between  the  Friends  and  other  Christian  deno- 
minations is,  wdiether  the  grace  by  which  the  Chris- 
tian is  guided  be  perceptible  or  not.  and  if  percep- 
tible, wlicther  it  is  capable  of  being  distinguished  in 
our  consciousness  from  the  unassisted  operation  of 
our  own  thoughts.  Even  the  Friends  themselves, 
if  we  may  take  Mr.  Gurney  as  representing  the  sen- 
timents of  his  fellow-members,  acknowledge  (hat 
there  is  no  inlallible  means  of  distinguishing  between 
the  true  guide  and  the  false  guide.  If  so,  then 
how  are  we  to  know  that  the  impulses  which  we 
attribute  to  the  Holy  Spirit  arc  not  the  dictates  of 
our  own  imagination.  We  are  compelled  to  seek  a 
test  external  to  ourselves,  by  which  to  try  the  two 
competing  gindes  within  the  soul,  and  that  test  is  no 
other  than  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  truth.  But  it  is 
due  to  the  Friends  to  state,  that  while  they  hold  the 
doctrine  of  immediate  spiritual  guidance,  they  fully 
recognize  the  divine  authority  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Bible  classes  are  in  some  places  held  in 
which  the  young  are  carefully  instructed  in  the  doc- 
trines and  jirecepts  of  the  Bible,  the  teachers  being 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Tlie  last  point  which  gave  rise  to  the  contro- 
versy between  the  seceding  party  and  the  general 
Society  of  Friends  was  the  Universality  of  Saving 
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j  Ijiglit  or  Graei',  or  in  other  words,  tlie  Aruiiiiian 
I  doctrine  tliat  Jesus  Cln-ist  by  Ids  finished  work  upon 
tlie  cross  liatli  bronglit  all  men  into  a  salvable  state, 
so  that,  to  nse  tlie  words  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  "  every 
human  soul  may  be  saved,  it'  it  be  not  his  own  fault." 
The  doctrine  held  by  the  Friends  on  this  subject  is, 
that  '•  indeoendently  of  any  outward  information 
whatever,  dvery  individual  human  creature  may  in 
himself  come  to  the  virtual  knowledge  of  the  Sa- 
viour." In  some  of  the  earlier  writings  of  Friends, 
a  fe'v  unguarded  expressions  occur,  such  as  "  Sa\ing 
Light,"  and  "the  Christ  within,"  which  are  seldom 
if  ever  to  be  found  ui  the  writings  of  Friends  at  the 
present  day.  These,  however,  have  doubtless  given 
rise  to  much  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  body.  And  this  circumstance  alone  may  ac- 
count for  the  controversy  on  the  three  peculiar  doc- 
trines, tlie  maintenance  of  which  by  the  Friends  gave 
rise  some  years  ago  to  an  extensive  schism  in  the 
body.  Xo  change,  however,  lias  taken  place  in  either 
the  doctrines  or  discipline  of  the  Society  itself,  but  on 
the  contrary,  in  the  Minute  of  the  London  yearly 
meeting  in  1848,  they  plainly  avow  their  detemiiiia- 
tion  to  "  uphold  their  ancient  standard  of  faith  and 
practice  in  all  its  fulness,  s]iiritualitv,  and  simiilicitv." 
FRIENDS  (Society  of)  IN  AMERICA.  The 
origin  of  this  sect  in  America  is  due  to  the  violent 
persecutions  which  the  Friends  were  called  upon  to 
endure  in  England  in  the  early  period  of  their  his- 
tory. About  ten  years  after  George  Fox  liad  first 
promulgated  his  peculiar  opinions,  so  large  a  band  of 
followers  had  gatliered  round  him,  that  both  Cliurcli 
and  State  began  to  dread  the  new  sect  which  had 
arisen,  and  was  daily  growing  in  numbers  and  in  in- 
fluence. They  were  Nonconformi>ts  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  more  stern  and  unyielding  than  any  that  had 
yet  appeared.  They  refused  to  pay  tithes,  believing 
that  their  doing  so  would  be  on  their  part  a  virtual 
recognition  of  an  unchristian  system.  No  wonder 
that  in  the  intolerant  reign  of  the  Second  Charles, 
these  earnest  men  should  call  down  upon  them  the 
vengeance  of  Laud  and  the  Star  Chamber.  In  the  face 
of  the  most  cruel  persecution,  the  followers  of  Fox 
were  steady  and  persevering  in  their  proclamation  of 
what  they  believed  to  be  the  truth  of  God.  The  re- 
sult was,  that  thousands  were  imprisoned  and  their 
goods  confiscated,  while  some,  wearied  and  worn  out 
with  grinding  oppression,sought  a  home  on  a  foreign 
shore.  Of  these,  two  female  Friends,  Mary  Fi.sher 
and  Ann  Austin,  sailed  for  America.  They  reached 
the  port  of  Boston  in  July  1G,56,  aud  their  arrival 
roused  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  to  such  fury  that 
the  poor  unofi'ending  women  were  not  suffered  to 
land,  but  compelled  to  return  in  the  same  ship  to 
England.  The  most  stringent  enactments  were 
pa.sscd  against  the  introduction  of  Friends  into  the 
colony.  All  however  was  inoffectual,  nnmbers  found 
their  way  into  the  town  of  Boston,  and  their  princi- 
ple? were  embraced  bv  a  cnnsiderable  number  of  the 


people.  The  spirit  of  persecution  now  burst  forth 
in  America  with  even  gi'eater  virulence  than  in  Eng- 
land. The  peaceable  Friends  were  treated  with  the 
most  inliuman  cruelty,  and  several  of  them  were  put 
to  death  on  the  gallows.  The  New  England  Puri- 
tans exhibited  a  savage  cruelty  towards  the  perse- 
cuted strangers  who  had  landed  on  their  shores,  such 
as  it  is  impossible  to  read  without  feelings  of  horror. 
Some  had  their  ears  cut  off,  others  their  tongues 
bored  through  with  a  hot  iron,  others  were  stripped 
naked  and  publicly  whipped,  many  were  heavily 
fined,  many  were  imprisoned,  and  many  more  were 
doomed  to  perpetual  exile. 

Mr.  Marsden,  in  his  '  Christian  Churches  and  Sects,' 
gives  a  lively  picture  of  the  last  hours  of  some  of 
the  martyrs  of  this  bloody  period  in  New  England : 
"  The  first  victims  who  sealed  their  testimony  with 
their  blood  were  William  Robinson,  a  merchant  of 
London,  and  Marmaduke  Stephenson  of  Yorkshire, 
who,  together  with  Mary  Dyer,  the  wife  of  a  respec- 
table colonist,  were  sentenced  to  the  gallows  in  Oc- 
tober, 1G59.  Robinson  and  Stephenson  had  been 
banished  imder  the  law  of  the  previous  year ;  they 
soon  returned,  and  paid  the  forfeit  of  their  lives. 
Mary  Dyer  was  reprieved  after  the  halter  had  been 
put  about  her  neck  ;  for  it  appears  that  these  cruel- 
ties disgusted  many  of  the  colonists,  and  that  Endi- 
cot,  struggling  between  a  sense  of  shame,  and  the 
impulses  of  fanaticism,  was  disposed,  upon  the  whole 
to  spare  her  life.  She  was  conveyed  on  horseback, 
attended  by  four  guards,  to  Rhode  Island ;  in  the 
spring  she  returned  to  Boston,  and  was  immediately 
brought  before  Endicot,  and  condemned  to  die  the 
next  day.  She  was  led  through  the  town,  guarded 
with  a  troop  of  soldiers,  the  drums  beating  all  the 
way,  to  drown  her  voice,  had  she  attempted  to  ad- 
dress the  people.  She  was  again  beneath  the  gal 
lows,  when  a  re|)rieve  was  oft'ered  if  she  would  pro- 
mise to  return  into  banishment.  '  In  obedience  to 
the  will  of  the  Lord  I  came,'  she  .said,  'and  in  his 
will  I  .aliide  faithful  unto  death.'  She  was  told  that 
she  was  guilty  of  her  own  blood,  to  which  she  made 
answer  thus  :  '  Nay  ;  I  came  to  keep  bloodguiltiness 
from  you,  desiring  you  to  repeal  the  unrighteous  and 
unjust  law  of  banishment  under  pain  of  death,  made 
against  the  innocent  servants  of  the  Lord  ;  therefore, 
my  blood  will  be  required  at  your  hands  who  wil- 
fully do  it ;  but  for  those  who  do  it  in  the  simplicity 
of  their  hearts,  I  desire  the  Lord  to  forgive  them.  1 
came  to  do  the  will  of  my  Father,  and  in  obedience 
to  His  will  I  stand,  even  to  death.'  Thus  Mary 
Dyer  bore  her  last  testimony  to  the  two  great 
Quaker  doctrines  of  implicit  sidimission  to  the  guid- 
ance of  the  inward  light,  and  nf  passive  (piietiide  in 
surt'eriug  without  wrath  and  almost  without  remon- 
strance. 

"  Wo  might  give  a  frightful  catalogue  of  men  and 
women  whi])pcd  from  town  to  town,  through  the 
New  England  States ;  but  it  is  enough  to  show  the 
discipline  through  which  Quakerism  pas.sed  in  its  iu- 
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tjincy,  and  tlie  character  of  the  age  in  wliich  it  was 
ovadled  so  roughly.  The  people  of  England  and  the 
Parliament  were  shocked ;  and  Endicot  and  his 
friends  felt  it  neeossaiy  to  send  home  au  apology  for 
their  cruelties,  and  'to  vindicate  themselves,'  as  they 
say,  '  from  the  clamorous  accusations  of  severity.' 
They  advance  no  extenuation,  except  the  necessity 
of  providing  for  their  own  security  against  'the  im- 
petuous, fraijtio  fury '  of  the  Quakers — the  impetuous, 
frantic  fury,  to  wit,  of  Mary  Dyer! 

"Otlior "martyrs  followed.  In  1661  'William  Led- 
dra  and  Wenlock  Christison  thought  tit  to  return 
from  hanishment,  and  were  immediately  imprisoned 
in  chains.  When  brought  to  trial,  Leddra  asked, 
reasonably  enough,  'What  evil  have  I  done?'  The 
court  answered,  that  his  own  confession  was  as  good 
as  a  thousand  witiie.sses;  that  he  maintained  the 
innocence  of  the  Quakers  wlio  had  been  put  to  death  ; 
and,  moreover,  that  he  kept  his  hat  on  in  court ;  and 
that  he  said  thee  and  thou.  '  Will  you  put  me  to 
death,'  said  he,  '  for  speaking  English,  and  for  not 
taking  off  my  clothes?'  'A  man,'  replied  the 
court,  '  may  speak  treason  in  Biiglish.'  '  And  is  it 
treason,'  he  rejoined,  '  to  say  thee  and  thou  to  a 
single  person?'  He  received  no  answer;  but  ten 
days  afterwards  he  was  hanged,  exckiiming,  '  I  com- 
mit my  righteous  cause  to  thee,  O  God.'  Christison 
was  asked  upon  his  trial  by  Endicot  the  governor, 
'  What  dost  thou  here?'  '  I  am  come  here,'  said  the 
prisoner,  '  to  warn  you  that  yon  shed  no  more  inno- 
cent blood,  for  the  blood  which  you  have  shed  al- 
ready cries  to  the  Lord  God  for  vengeance  to  come 
upon  you.'  Whereupon  it  was  said,  'Take  him 
away,  gaoler.'  He  was  brought  up  again,  and  tried 
by  a  jury,  for  the  colonists  now  began  to  fear  the 
opinion  of  the  mother-countiy ;  he  was  brought  in 
guilty,  protesting  manfully  against  the  iniquity  of 
their  proceedings.  '  I  appeal,'  said  he,  '  to  the  laws 
of  my  own  nation  ;  I  never  l\eard  or  read  of  any  law 
in  England  to  hang  Quakers!'  His  courage  saved 
his  life :  in  a  few  days,  Wenlock  and  twenty-seven 
of  his  friends  were  set  at  liberty.  Wenlock  treated 
his  judges  with  contempt.  'What  means  tliis?' 
said  he,  '  have  you  a  new  law,  that  I  am  to  be  set  at 
liberty?'  'Yes,'  said  they.  'Then,'  he  replied, 
'you  have  deceived  most  people.'  'How  so? 'said 
they.  '  Because  they  thought  the  gallows  had  been 
your  iasi  weapon.'  Two  of  the  company,  Peter 
Pearson  and  Judith  Brown,  as  some  atonement  for 
the  wounded  honour  of  the  magistrates,  were  strip- 
ped to  the  waist,  fastened  to  a  eart's-tail,  and  whip- 
ped through  the  town  of  Boston.  Soon  afterwards 
an  order  arrived  from  Charles  11.,  who  was  now 
restored,  dated  the  9th  of  December,  1661,  com- 
manding Endicot  to  desist  from  further  proceed- 
ings against  the  Quakers;  whatever  their  ollence, 
and  whether  they  had  been  condemned  or  not,  they 
were  to  be  sent  over  to  England,  together  with  the 
respective  crimes  and  offences  laid  to  their  charge, 
and  tried  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land  at  home. 


Happily  for  the  pei-secuted  Quakers,  Governor  En- 
dicot died  the  next  year.  One  of  his  last  acts,  in 
defiance  of  the  crown,  was  the  flogging  of  a  Quaker." 

It  was  witli  such  a  baptism  of  blood  that  the  Society 
of  Friends  in  America  conuuenced  its  career.  The 
principles  of  the  body,  however,  continued  to  spread 
with  the  most  amazing  rapidity.  In  1682,  a  large 
accession  was  made  to  their  numbers  by  the  arrival 
of  William  Penn  from  England,  who,  having  had  an 
extensive  tract  of  land  made  over  to  him  by  royal  char- 
ter, planted  the  flourishing  colony  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  the  first  year  of  its  settlement,  nearly  three  thou- 
sand colonists  arrived,  and  with  various  fluctuations, 
the  colony  of  Pennsylvania,  with  its  large  capital 
city  Philadelphia,  whicli  contains  about  h.alf  a  mil- 
lion of  inhabitants,  continues  to  be  the  chief  seat  of 
the  Friends  in  America.  In  Indiana,  the  number  of 
Friends  amounts  to  about  40,000.  The  youth  of  the 
New  England  Friends,  Dr.  Schatf  informs  us,  desert 
largely  either  to  the  Episcopal  church  or  to  the  hi- 
difi'erent  world. 

The  Friends  in  America  are  calculated  to  amount 
to  nearly  200,000.  As  a  body  they  are  orthodox 
in  doctrine,  and  firmly  cleave  to  the  Bible  and 
the  original  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  sect ; 
but  a  small  party,  named  from  their  founder,  Elias 
Hicks,  HiCKSlTES  (which  see),  having  departed 
from  the  truth,  separated  from  the  main  body  in 
1827.  They  hold  Unitarian  and  rationalistic  opi- 
nions in  reference  to  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and 
identify  tlie  inward  light  with  natural  reason.  The 
Ilick.^ito  Friends  are  among  tlie  most  strenuous 
advocates  of  abolitionism  and  female  emancijja- 
tion.  A  class  of  .American  Quakers,  contrary  to  the 
general  views  of  the  Friends,  who  condemn  all  war 
as  unlawful,  joined  in  tlie  Revolutionary  War,  and 
hence  received  the  name  of  "  the  Fighting  Quakers." 
At  an  early  period,  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Fox,  which  occurred  in  1691,  George  Keith,  one 
of  tlie  most  learned  members  of  the  Society,  who 
had  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  became  involved  in  a 
controversy  with  his  brethren  on  the  human  nature 
of  Clirist,  which  terminated  in  1695  in  his  expulsion 
from  the  body  with  his  adherents.  Tliis  gave  rise 
to  a  sect  called  after  their  founder  Keithians 
(which  see). 

FRIENDS  OF  GOD,  Christian  societies  which 
were  formed  in  the  south  and  west  of  Gennany,  as 
early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  and  continued  on- 
wards gi-adually  preparing  the  way  for  the  Refonna- 
tioii  in  the  sixteenth  century.  These  societies  had 
their  principal  seats  in  Strasburg,  Basle,  Cologne, 
and  Nuremberg.  The  name  by  which  they  were 
known,  Frii'ml.t  qf  God,  was  not  intended  to  desig- 
nate an  exclusive  party  or  sect,  but  simply  to  denote 
that  the  members  had  reached  that  stage  of  spiritual 
life  at  which  they  were  actuated  by  disinterested 
love  to  God,  such  as  they  considered  was  indicated 
by  the  words  of  our  blessed  Lord  in  John  xv.  15, 
"  Henceforth  I  call  vou  not  servants;  for  the  servant 
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knowetli  not  what  his  lord  doeth :  but  I  liave  called 
you  friends ;  i'ui'  all  things  that  I  have  heai'd  of  itiy 
Fatlier  I  have  made  known  niito  yo"-"  One  of  the 
Friends  of  God,  the  Dominion  John  Taulcr.  thus 
comments  on  this  passage,  "  The  '  lienuefortli'  was 
from  the  time  they  forsook  all  and  followed  him ; 
then  they  were  his  friends  and  no  longer  servants." 
The  characteristic  features  of  the  Friends  of  God  as 
they  were  exhibited  in  practical  life  are  thus  noted 
by  Neander:  "From  the  number  of  these  Friends  of 
God  came  those  monks  and  ecclesiastics  who  took 
the  liveliest  interest  in  the  spiritual  guidance  of  the 
laity,  preached  in  the  German  language,  and  laboured 
not  merely  to  educate  the  laity  to  orthodox  think- 
ing, to  the  devotional  exercises  of  the  church,  to 
mortifications,  and  to  various  kinds  of  good  works, 
but  to  lead  them  forward  to  a  deeper  experience  of 
Christianity,  to  a  truly  divine  life  according  to  their 
own  understanding  of  it.  Great  and  striking  was 
the  diflerence  between  the  common  preachers  who 
were  eager  to  display  their  own  acuteness  and  learn- 
ing, who  amused  the  people  with  tales  and  legends, 
warned  them  only  against  the  grosser  sins,  and  re- 
commended almsgiving  and  donations  to  the  church, 
and  these  preachers  belonging  to  the  Friends  of 
God,  who  entered  profoundly  into  the  internal  reli- 
gious life,  and  sought  to  trace  sanctitication  back  to 
a  hidden  life  in  God  as  its  inmost  ground.  Great 
and  striking  the  difi'evence  between  those  who  had 
no  other  object  in  view  than  to  work  on  the  imagi- 
nation by  descriptions  of  hell  and  of  purgatory,  and 
thus  to  frighten  men  from  sin  or  drive  them  to  pur- 
chase indulgences,  and  those  men  wlio  pointed  be- 
yond fear  and  the  hope  of  reward,  to  the  love  of 
God  which  could  desire  no  higher  portion  than  Him- 
self! From  the  number  of  these  Friends  of  God 
came  those  priests,  who,  scorning  to  be  troubled  by 
the  common  scruples  during  the  time  of  the  papal 
interdict  and  amidst  the  ravages  of  the  Black  Death, 
bestowed  the  consolations  of  religion  on  the  forsaken 
people.  They  put  forth  from  Strasbm-g,  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  collective  body  of  the  clergy,  arguing 
to  sliow  the  injustice  and  wrong  of  leaving  the  poor 
ignorant  people  to  die  under  the  ban.  Thus  Tauler 
in  Strasburg,  without  fear  of  the  black  vomit,  which 
carried  off  many  of  the  clergy,  laboured  incos-^antly 
during  the  interdict  for  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
Tliese  Friends  of  God  could  pursue  their  work  with 
the  less  opposition  because  they  recognized  in  all  the 
standing  regulations  of  the  church  the  divine  ap- 
pointment ;  because  they  followed  the  principle  of 
passive  obedience,  where  it  did  not  directly  contra- 
dict the  demands  of  their  own  consciences,  and 
strictly  submitted  to  their  ecclesiastical  superiors. 
They  recommended  the  conscientious  discharge  of 
all  duties  required  by  the  church  laws,  looked  upon 
every  outward  exercise  of  religion  prescribed  by  the 
church  as  a  preparation  for  a  higher  stage  of  s|)iritual 
perfection;  and  yet  ihey  know  liow  to  warn  men  at 
the  same  time  against  all  externalization  of  rebgion 


and  supposed  meritoriousne-ss  of  good  works.  They 
pointed  constantly  from  external  things  to  the  more 
liidden  depths  of  the  religious  life.  Thus  Taulcr,  in 
a  sermon  where  he  compares  many  prelates  of  his 
time  with  blind  leaders  of  tlie  blind,  after  having 
spoken  of  the  several  gradations  of  spiritual  supe- 
riors, from  the  pope  downwards,  remarks:  'Were 
thev  all  disposed  to  treat  me  ill,  to  be  wolves  to  me, 
and  snap  at  me,  I  am  still  to  lay  myself  in  true  re- 
signation and  submi.^siveness  humbly  at  their  feet, 
and  to  do  it  without  murmur  or  gainsaying.'  The 
same  preacher  says  :  '  Behold,  for  this,  have  all  works 
been  invented  and  devised,  with  good  exercises  of 
virtue,  such  as  prayer,  reading,  singing,  tasting, 
watching,  and  kneeling,  and  whatever  other  virtuous 
exercises  there  may  be,  that  the  man  may  be  occu- 
pied therewith  and  kept  away  from  foreign,  unsuit- 
able, ungodly  things.  Know,  that  shouldst  thou 
let  thyself  be  stabbed  a  thousand  times  a-day,  and 
come  to  life  ag.ain ;  shouldst  thou  let  thyself  be 
strung  to  a  wheel,  and  eat  thorns  and  stones ;  with  all 
this,  tliou  couldst  not  overcome  sin  of  tliyself.  But 
sink  tliyself  into  the  deep,  unfathomable  mercy  of 
God,  with  a  humble,  submissive  will,  under  God  and 
all  creatures,  and  know  that  then  alone  Clnist  would 
give  it  thee,  out  of  his  great  kindness,  and  free  good- 
ness, and  love,  and  compassion.'  " 

Tlie  Friends  of  God  exercised  a  powerful  influence 
over  the  laity,  not  only  by  their  preaching  and  at- 
tention to  common  pastoral  duties,  but  by  acting  as 
confessors  and  guides,  urging  upon  those  who  sub- 
mitted to  them  the  duty  of  following  their  instruc- 
tions as  if  they  heard  a  voice  from  heaven.  It  often 
happened,  accordingly,  that  priests  adopted  as  con- 
fessors laymen  whom  they  might  happen  to  regard 
as  more  advanced  ih.an  they  in  the  Divine  life.  Thus 
we  find  a  layman,  A.  D.  1340.  impelled  by  a  thrice- 
repeated  vision,  travelling  to  Strasburg  that  he  might 
fm-lher  enlighten  John  Tauler,  who  at  that  time  was 
considered  one  of  the  most  distinguished  preachers, 
and  after  hearing  from  him  a  sermon  on  Chrislian 
perfection,  the  lay-stranger  plainly  told  him  that  he 
considered  him  a  mere  man  of  books  and  a  Pharisee. 
So  (lee]ily  was  the  nn'nd  of  Tauler  impressed  with 
wh.at  this  layman  told  him,  that  he  chose  him  as  the 
Friend  of  God,  who  was  to  be  his  guide,  and  sub- 
mitted himself  wholly  for  a  time  to  his  directions. 
The  layman,  who  thus  became  tlie  confessor  of  a 
liriest,  was  Nicholas  of  Basle,  a  man  of  givat  inllu- 
ence  in  his  day,  and  who,  belonging  to  the  ancient 
church  of  the  Waldenses,  devoted  himself  to  the 
work  of  introducing  a  more  experimental  Christianity. 
And  in  this  respect  he  had  a  great  advantage  over 
the  other  Friends  of  God,  not  being  fettered  by  the 
enslaving  tendencies  of  the  ritualism  of  Home. 
Nicholas  contiinied  through  a  long  life  to  propagate 
the  pure  gospel  both  in  Germany  and  France,  but  lU 
length  in  his  old  age  he  was  arrested  at  Vienna  by 
the  Inquisition,  and  burned  as  a  heretic  at  the  slake. 

h  was  scarcely  to  be  exi)ected  that  in  an  age  wlien 
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men  were  simply  groping  alter  tlie  liglit,  there  should 
have  existed  no  dirtereuces  of  opinion  among  the 
members  of  societies  so  niimurous  and  wide-spread 
as  the  Friends  of  God.  The  fimdamental  idea  of 
their  teaching  was,  that  men  ought  to  long  after 
imion  with  God,  and  while  the  due  subordination  of 
the  croatm-e  to  the  Creator  was  kept  in  view,  as  well 
as  the  intinite  distance  of  sinful  man  from  a  holy 
God,  there  was  little  danger  of  such  an  idea  leading 
to  heresy.  But  when  man  began  to  throw  aside  his  be- 
coming humility,  and  to  exalt  and  even  deify  himself, 
the  consequence  was,  the  gradual  introduction  of  a 
fanatical  pauthei.sm,  opposed  to  all  positive  revela- 
tion, to  everything  supernatural,  to  every  intimation 
of  a  God  above  the  world.  Thus  there  arose  in  these 
Christian  societies,  in  course  of  time,  two  parties 
widely  diliering  from  each  other,  a  Theistic  and  a 
Pantheistic  party,  the  first  considering  it  necessary 
to  imite  the  contemplative  with  the  practical  in  ac- 
tual life,  the  intuitive  absorption  in  God  with  active 
love ;  while  the  other  regarded  it  as  the  liigliest  per- 
fection to  attain  a  pantheistic  quietism  that  despised 
all  active  labour.  The  writings  of  Eckhart  afford 
examples  of  the  latter  teaching;  the  writings  of 
Ruysbrock,  and  Tauler  of  the  fonner.  The  pan- 
theism of  Eckhart  is  displayed  in  such  propositions 
as  these :  "  We  are  transformed  wholly  into  God, 
and  transformed  into  him  in  the  same  way  as,  in  the 
sacrament,  the  bread  is  transformed  into  the  body  of 
CIn-ist.  I  become  thus  transformed  into  him,  be- 
cause it  is  lie  himself  who  brings  it  about  that  I  am 
his.  All  that  the  Father  gave  to  his  Son  when  born 
into  human  nature,  all  this  he  has  given  to  me ;  I 
except  nothing  here,  neither  unity  nor  holiness;  but 
he  has  given  all  to  me  as  to  himself.  All  that  the 
holy  Scriptures  say  of  Christ,  is  true  also  of  every 
good  and  godlike  man.  Everything  that  belongs  to 
the  divine  essence,  belongs  also  to  the  godly  and 
righteous  man ;  therefore  such  a  person  does  all  that 
God  does,  and  with  God  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  and  is  a  begetter  of  the  eternal  Word,  and 
God  can  do  nothing  without  such  a  person.  The 
good  man  must  make  his  own  will  so  identical  with 
God's  will  as  to  will  ail  that  God  wills ;  because 
God,  in  a  certain  sense,  wills  that  I  should  have 
sinned,  I  ought  not  to  wish  that  I  had  not  sinned." 

In  the  view  of  these  Pantheists  the  great  thing  was 
God  in  the  mind  or  consciousness  of  man.  They 
imagined  the  creatures  to  be  in  themselves  nothing; 
God  the  true  being,  the  real  substance  of  all  things. 
Against  such  erroneous  mystics  Ruysbrock  earnestly 
contended.  "  No  donbt  they  reckon  themselves," 
says  he,  "  very  wise  and  holy ;  but  as  they  have  not 
been  baptized  with  the  Divine  Spirit  and  true  love, 
they  do  not  find  God  and  his  kingdom,  but  only 
their  own  essence,  and  a  formless  repose  in  which,  as 
they  fancy,  they  enjoy  felicity."  Their  radical  error 
Ruysbrock  viewed  as  developing  itself  in  a  fourfold 
form,  either  as  directed  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 
constituting  what  may  be  termed  Pantheistic  Quiet- 


ism; or  against  the  Father,  forming  Pantheistic 
Realism ;  or  against  the  Son,  a  form  of  heresy  wliich 
Ulhnann  proposes  to  call  Paitchristismus ;  or  gener- 
ally against  God  and  the  church,  constituting  pure 
Nihilism.  The  first  form  of  heresy  consisted  in 
their  placing  themselves  above  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
in  claiming  a  perfect  identity  with  the  absolute 
which  reposes  in  itself,  and  is  without  act  or  opera- 
tion. The  second  form  consisted  in  placing  them- 
selves simply  and  directly  on  an  equality  with  God, 
considering  themselves  as  by  nature  God,  and  hav- 
ing come  into  existence  by  their  own  free  will.  The 
third  form  consisted  in  putting  themselves  upon  a 
level  with  Christ,  both  according  to  his  divine  and 
human  natures.  The  last  form  of  heresy  consisted 
in  setting  themselves  on  a  level  with  the  absolute 
nullity,  having  wholly  lost  tliemselves,  and  having 
become  that  nullity  which  they  believed  God  to  be. 
The  spirit  of  Pantheistic  mysticism  in  the  different 
forms  thus  referred  to,  in  process  of  time  pervaded 
extensively  the  affiliated  societies  of  the  Friends  of 
God.  But  by  the  strenuous  efforts  of  Ruysbrock  a 
more  correct  mode  of  thinking  began  to  manifest 
itself,  along  with  an  earnest  desire  for  practical  re- 
form. These  tw-o  tendencies  were  combined  in  the 
teaching  of  Ruysbrock,  and  by  his  influence  and  in- 
structions he  was  the  instrument  of  giving  John 
Tauler  to  Germany,  and  Gerhard  Groot  to  the  Ne- 
therlands, both  of  whom  originated  brotherhoods  or 
societies  mc  re  pure  in  doctrine  and  more  practical 
in  their  spirit  than  the  Friends  of  God.  We  re- 
fer to  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Lot,  the  Brethren 
of  the  Free  Spirit,  and  similar  institutions,  whicli 
tended  powerfully  to  train  the  public  mind  to  more 
correct  views  of  Divine  truth,  and  thus  operated  as 
useful  forerunners  of  the  Reformation. 

FRIGGA,  the  principal  goddess  among  the  an- 
cient Scandinavians.  She  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  Earth,  which  many  ancient  nations  worshipped, 
calling  her  Mother  Earth,  and  the  Mother  of  the 
Gods.  Frigga  was  the  daughter  of  Fjbrgj'n,  and  as 
the  wife  of  Odin,  the  Alfadir  or  All-Father,  they 
and  their  offspring  form  the  race  that  are  called  the 
JE-ir,  a  race  that  dwelt  in  Asgard  the  old,  and  the 
regions  around  it.  Frigga  was  at  once  the  daughter 
and  the  wife  of  Odin.  Their  firstborn  son  was  Asa- 
Thor,  who  is  endowed  with  strength  and  valour,  and 
therefore  hath  power  over  everything  that  hath  life. 
Frigga  has  a  magnificent  mansion  in  Asgard  called 
Een.mJir. 

FUNERAL  RITES.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
custom  of  the  Hebrews  at  a  very  early  period  to 
bury  their  dead  a  few  days  after  the  vital  spark  had 
fled,  as  it.was  inconvenient  to  keep  a  dead  body  long 
unburied,  any  one  who  touched  it  being  by  the  Levi- 
tical  law  ceremonially  unclean,  and  consequently  de- 
prived of  spiritual  piivileges,  as  well  as  cut  off  from 
all  intercourse  with  friends  and  neighbours.  During 
their  sojourn  in  Egypt  the  Hebrews  deferred  burial, 
and  it  was  probably  in  reference  to  this  practice  that 
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Moses  extended  the  period  of  imcleanness  contracted 
from  a  dead  body  to  seven  days,  tliat  the  people 
might  be  induced  to  hasten  the  interjnent  of  their 
dead.  The  Jews  used  no  coffin  for  the  burial  of  the 
deiid,  but  simply  a  bier  or  narrow  bed,  consisting  of  a 
plain  wooden  frame  on  which  the  body  was  placed, 
and  tints  carried  by  bearers  to  the  tomb.  In  2  Chron. 
xvi.  14,  it  is  said  of  the  bier  or  bed  in  which  king 
Asa  was  laid  after  his  death,  "  And  they  buried  him 
in  his  own  sepulchres,  which  he  had  made  for  him- 
self in  the  city  of  David,  and  laid  him  in  the  bed 
which  was  filled  with  sweet  odours  and  divers  kinds 
of  spices  prepared  by  the  apothecaries'  art :  and 
they  made  a  very  great  burning  for  him."  The  cof- 
fin was  not  used  except  in  Babylon  or  Egypt. 

Funeral  processions  among  the  ancient  Orientals 
were  often  on  a  grand  scale,  more  especially  when 
tlie  deceased  was  a  person  of  high  rank.  Thus  we 
lead  an  account  of  the  funeral  of  Jacob  in  Gen.  1. 
7 — 9,  "  And  Joseph  went  up  to  bury  his  father  :  and 
with  him  went  up  all  the  ser\ants  of  Pliaraoh,  the 
elders  of  his  house,  and  all  tlie  elders  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  all  the  house  of  Joseph,  and  his  brethren, 
and  his  father's  house :  only  their  little  ones,  and 
their  flocks,  and  their  herds,  they  left  in  the  land  of 
Goshen.  And  there  went  up  with  him  both  chariots 
and  horsemen  :  and  it  was  a  very  great  company." 
At  the  funeral  of  persons  of  inferior  rank,  the  corpse 
was  followed  to  the  grave  by  the  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  also  by  mourners  hired  for  the  occasion. 
It  appears  to  have  been  customary  among  many  an- 
cient nations  to  throw  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  along 
with  other  precious  articles  into  the  gi'ave  innnedi- 
ately  after  the  body  was  deposited  there.  In  very 
early  times  the  dead  were  buried  in  caverns;  afterwards 
the  more  humble  classes  were  laid  in  holes  dug  in 
the  earth,  while  tlie  more  wcaltliy  were  deposited  in 
subterraneous  recesses,  either  natural  or  artificial. 
The  entrance  into  these  latter  burying-places  was  by 
a  descent  of  a  number  of  steps  which  led  to  several 
apartments.  The  bodies  were  laid  in  niclies  in  the 
walls.  The  portals  of  these  tombs  were  kept  care- 
fully closed,  and  the  doors  were  painted  white  on  the 
last  month  of  every  year,  the  month  Adar,  probably 
in  order  to  prevent  those  who  came  to  the  passover 
from  touching  tliem,  and  thereby  being  rendered 
ceremonially  unclean.  To  secure  a  family  burying- 
place  was  regarded  among  the  Jews  as  a  matter  of 
great  importance,  and  accordingly,  a  minute  account 
is  given  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  of  the  purcliase  by 
Abr.aham  of  a  sepulchre  from  the  sons  of  Ileth.  To 
be  deprived  of  burial  was  accounted  one  of  the  hea- 
viest of  calamities,  and  it  is  denounced  against  Jeze- 
bel as  a  punishment  for  her  crimes.  Tlie  family 
tombs  of  the  Jews  were  generally  near  their  houses, 
and  often  in  tlieir  gardens.  Such  was  the  case  with 
the  sejuilchre  belonging  to  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  in 
which  the  body  of  our  blessed  Lord  was  laid.  There 
seems  to  have  existed  at  Jeru.salem  a  separate  bury- 
ing-place  for  the  Jewish  kings,  and  no  greater  dis- 


honour could  be  sliown  to  any  of  their  monarchy 
tlian  to  exclude  him  from  this  privileged  resting- 
place. 

The  modern  Jews,  instead  of  close  cotSns  use  four 
plain  boards  loosely  joined  together;  and  the  Rab- 
bles say  that  the  bottom  should  only  consist  of  laths, 
ill  order  that  the  worms  may  destroy  the  body  the 
sooner,  for  according  to  Rabbi  Isaac,  "  A  worm  in  a 
dead  body  is  as  painful  as  a  needle  in  a  living  one." 
When  the  corpse  is  laid  within  the  four  plain  boards, 
there  is  put  over  the  other  sepulchral  garments  the 
Talleth  or  square  garment  with  fringes,  which  the 
deceased  had  been  accustomed  to  wear  in  the  syna- 
gogue. The  funeral  rites  are  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Allen  in  his  •  Modern  Judaism  : '  "  Wlien  the  body 
is  carried  to  the  place  of  intennent,  tlie  coffin  is 
opened ;  and  some  earth,  supposed  to  have  been 
brought  from  Jerusalem,  is  placed  under  the  head  in 
a  small  bag,  or  strewed  about  the  body,  as  a  preser- 
vative. The  relations  and  friends  of  the  deceased 
then  approach  the  corpse,  one  after  another,  holding 
one  of  his  gi'eat  toes  in  each  hand,  and  ini[iloring 
him  to  pardon  all  the  oll'ences  tliey  had  coiiiniitted 
against  him  in  his  life-time,  and  not  to  report  evil 
against  them  in  the  other  world :  and  the  neai'est 
relations  have  their  garments  rent. 

"  Among  the  Jews  in  some  countries,  it  is  cus- 
tomary, after  the  coffin  has  been  nailed  up,  for  ten 
men  to  walk  in  solemn  procession  round  it  seven 
times ;  repeating  at  the  same  time,  prayers  for  the 
soul  of  the  deceased :  but  this  custom  is  not  uni- 
versal. 

"  When  the  coffin  is  placed  in  the  ground,  each 
of  the  relations  throws  some  earth  upon  it ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  grave  is  filled,  the  persons  who  have  con- 
ducted the  interment,  all  run  away  as  fast  as  possible, 
lest  they  should  hear  the  knock  of  the  angel,  who  is 
supposed  to  come  and  knock  upon  the  coffin,  saying 
in  Hebrew  :  Wicked!  wicked!  what  is  thy /-Viszi/.  ?" 
See  Dead  (Beating  the). 

"  When  the  relations  retm-n  from  the  funeral, 
the)'  all  sit  down  upon  the  floor,  and  a  chair  is  placed 
before  them,  with  eggs  boiled  hard,  a  little  salt,  and 
a  small  loaf;  a  small  portion  of  which  is  eaten  by 
each  of  them,  in  order  to  break  the  fast  which  they 
profess  to  have  kept  from  the  moment  of  the  de- 
cease :  and  ten  Jews  who  have  passed  the  age  of 
thirteen,  repeat  prayers  for  the  dead  morning  and 
evening;  and  at  the  close  of  these  prayers,  the  sons 
of  the  deceased,  or  his  nearest  male  relatives,  repeat 
the  Kodesh, — a  prayer  which  is  considered  as  having 
sufficient  efficacy  to  deliver  the  deceased  from  hell." 

It  is  a  current  belief  among  the  modern  Jews, 
th.at  the  final  resurrection  will  take  place  in  Canaan, 
and  that  those  who  are  buried  in  other  countries  will 
lie  rolled  through  subterranean  caverns  till  they 
reach  that  sacred  country.  One  of  the  greatest  ob- 
jects of  ambition,  therefore,  with  every  Israelite  i.s. 
that  if  at  all  practicable  he  may  draw  his  last  breath  in 
the  land  of  Palestine  ;  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  those 
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who  have  it  in  their  power,  to  resort  tliither  in  their 
old  age,  with  the  view  of  dying  on  the  sacred  soil,  and 
thus  sparing  tlieniselves  the  long  journey  after  death, 
which,  as  they  imagine,  they  wotdd  otherwise  be 
compelled  to  undertake.  When  tlie  modern  Jews, 
in  the  case  of  a  burial,  reacli  the  place  of  interment, 
a  speech  is  addressed  to  tlie  dead  in  such  terms  as 
these,  "  Blessed  be  God,  who  has  formed  thee,  fed 
thee,  maintained  thee,  and  taken  away  thy  life.  O 
Dead !  he  knows  your  number,  and  shall  one  day  re- 
store your  life.  Blessed  be  he  that  takes  away  life 
and  restores  it." 

At  the  (irst  introduction  of  Christianity,  tlie  cus- 
tom of  burning  the  dead  prevailed  throughout  the 
whole  Roman  Empire,  but  the  early  Christians  pro- 
tested against  this  custom,  and  manifested  a  decided 
preference  for  the  practice  of  burying  tlie  dead  after 
the  example  of  the  Jews.  They  had  at  first  no  se- 
parate burial-places,  but  laid  their  dead  in  the  public 
places  of  interment,  which,  according  to  both  Jewish 
and  Roman  laws,  were  situated  outside  the  cities.  It 
was  not  until  tlie  fourth  century  that  an  open  space 
around  the  church  was  selected  by  the  Christians  as 
a  place  appropriated  for  the  burial,  first  of  the  clergy, 
and  afterwards  of  the  members  of  the  church.  The 
practice  of  consecrating  burying-grounds  was  not 
introduced  before  the  sixth  century.  The  dead  be- 
gan to  be  interred  within  the  walls  of  churclies  so 
late  as  the  ninth  century.  See  Cemetery.  Places 
of  interment  among  the  early  Christians  were  often 
styled  sleeping  places,  the  death  of  believers  being 
considered  as  a  falling  asleep  in  the  Lord.  The  church 
did  not  approve  of  separate  family  sepulchres,  but 
preferred  that  all  the  brethren  should  rest  together 
in  one  common  place  of  interment.  In  times  of  [ler- 
secution  the  Christians  were  wont  to  bury  their  dead 
by  night,  and  with  the  utmost  secrecy.  But  in  times 
of  peace,  as  under  Constantine  and  his  sons,  the 
funerals  of  Christians  took  place  by  day,  and  with  no 
small  pomp  and  ceremony.  Under  Julian  the  Apos- 
tate, tlie  practice  of  burying  under  cloud  of  night 
was  restored  by  law. 

The  following  detailed  account  of  the  funeial  rites 
of  the  primitive  Christians  is  given  by  llr.  Coleman 
in  his  '  Christian  Antiquities  :'  "  The  body  was  borne 
on  a  bier  in  solemn  procession  to  the  burial-place, 
and  followed  by  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased as  mourners,  among  whom  the  clergy  and 
some  others  were  reckoned.  Besides  these,  many 
others,  as  .spectators,  joined  in  the  procession.  These 
processions  were  sometimes  so  thronged  as  to  occa- 
sion serious  accidents,  and  even  the  loss  of  life.  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  acolyths  to  conduct  the  proces- 
sion. The  bier  was  borne  sometimes  on  the  shoid- 
der,  and  sometimes  by  the  hands.  The  nearest 
relations,  or  persons  of  rank  and  distinction,  were 
the  bearers.  Even  the  bishops  and  clergy  often  offi- 
ciated in  this  capacity. 

"  The  tolling  of  bells  at  funerals  was  introduced  in 
the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries.     Previous  to  the  use 


of  bells  the  trumpet  and  wooden  clappers  were  used 
for  similar  purpo.ses. 

"  Palms  and  olive  branches  were  carried  in  fimeral 
processions  for  the  first  time  in  the  fourth  century, 
in  imitation  of  Christ's  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusa- 
lem. The  cypress  was  rejected  because  it  was  a 
symbol  of  mourning.  The  carrying  of  burning  lam.ps 
and  tapers  was  earlier  and  more  general.  This  was 
a  festive  representation  of  the  triumph  of  the  de- 
ceased over  death,  and  of  his  union  with  Christ,  as 
in  the  festival  of  the  Lamb  in  the  Apocalypse.  The 
Christians  repudiated  the  custom  of  crowning  the 
corpse  and  the  coffin  with  garlands,  as  savouring  of 
idolatry.  But  it  was  usual  with  them  to  strew  flowers 
upon  the  grave. 

"  Psalms  and  hymns  were  sung  while  the  corpse 
was  kept,  while  it  was  carried  in  procession,  and 
around  the  grave.  Notices  of  this  custom  are  found 
in  several  authors.  These  anthems  were  altogether 
of  a  joyful  character.  But  Bingham  lias  well  re- 
marked, that  '  we  cannot  expect  to  find  much  of  this 
in  the  first  ages,  while  the  Christians  were  in  a  state 
of  persecution  ;  but  as  soon  as  their  peaceable  times 
were  come,  we  find  it  in  every  writer.  The  author 
of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  gives  this  direction, 
that  they  should  carry  forth  their  dead  with  singing, 
if  they  were  faithful.  "  For  precious  in  the  sight  oi 
the  Lord  is  the  death  of  his  .saints;"  and  again  it  is 
said,  "  Return  to  thy  rest,  0  my  soul,  for  the  Lord 
hath  rewarded  thee.  And  the  memory  of  the  just 
shall  be  blessed :  and  the  souls  of  the  just  are  in  the 
hand  of  the  Lord."  These,  probably,  were  some  of 
the  versicles  which  made  up  their  psalmody  on  such 
occasions.  For  Chrysostom,  speaking  of  this  matter, 
not  only  tells  us  the  reason  of  their  psalmody,  but 
also  what  particular  psalms  or  portions  of  them  they 
made  use  of  for  this  solemnity.  "What  mean  our 
hymns  ?  "  says  he  ;  "  do  we  not  glorify  God  and  give 
him  thanks  that  he  hath  crowned  him  that  is  de- 
parted, that  he  hath  delivered  him  from  trouble,  that 
he  hath  set  him  free  from  all  fear?  Consider  what 
thou  singest  at  that  time.  Turn  again  unto  thj'  rest, 
O  my  soul,  for  the  Lord  hath  rewarded  thee.  And 
again ;  I  will  fear  no  evil,  because  thou  art  with  me. 
And  again ;  Thou  art  my  refuge  from  the  affiiction 
which  compasseth  me  about.  Consider  what  these 
psalms  mean.  If  thou  believest  the  things  which 
thou  sayest  to  be  true,  why  dost  thou  weep  and  la- 
ment, and  make  a  mere  pageantry  and  mock  of  thy 
singing?  If  thou  believest  them  not  to  be  true,  why 
dost  thou  play  the  hypocrite  so  much  as  to  sing?' 
He  speaks  this  against  those  who  used  excessive 
mourning  at  funerals,  showing  them  the  incongruity 
of  that  with  this  psalmody  of  the  church.' 

"  Funeral  prayers  also  constituted  an  appropriate 
part  of  tlie  burial  service  of  the  dead. 

"  Funeral  orations  were  also  delivered,  commemo- 
rative of  the  deceased.  Several  of  these  are  still  ex- 
tant, as  that  of  Eusebius  at  the  funeral  of  Constan- 
tine;  those  of  Ambrose  on  the  deaths  of  Theodosius 
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and  Valentiiiiaii,  and  of  liis  own  brother  Satyrns ; 
those  of  GreL,'ory,  and  of  Nazianzum  upon  liis  father, 
his  brother  Ca;«irins,  and  his  sister  Gorgonia. 

"  Tlie  sacrament  of  tlie  Lord's  Supper  was  admin- 
istered at  funerals,  and  often  at  tlie  grave  itself.  By 
this  rite  it  was  intimated  that  the  communion  of 
saints  was  still  perpetuated  between  the  living  and 
the  dead.  It  was  a  favourite  idea  that  botli  still  con- 
tinued members  of  the  same  mystical  body  one  and  the 
same  on  earthand  inheaven.  This  mode  of  celebrating 
tlie  Supper  was  also  an  honourable  testimony  to  the 
faith  of  the  deceased,  and  of  his  consistent  Christian 
profession  in  life.  The  Roman  Catholic  superstition 
of  offerings  and  masses  for  the  dead  took  its  rise 
from  this  ancient  usage  of  the  church.  Some  time 
previous  to  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  it  be- 
came custom.ary  to  administer  the  elements  to  the 
(Jead — to  deposit  a  portion  of  the  elements  in  the 
coffin— to  give  a  parting  kiss  of  charity,  and  to  con- 
clude the  fiuieral  solemnities  with  an  entertainment 
similar  to  the  agapae.  Of  these  usages  the  first  men- 
tioned were  speedily  abolished,  and  the  last  was 
gradually  discontinued.  It  was  universally  custom- 
ary with  Christians  to  deposit  the  corpse  in  the  grave, 
as  in  modern  times,  facing  the  east,  and  in  the  same 
attitude  as  at  the  present  day." 

Among  the  Mohammedans,  the  corpse  is  always 
buried  on  the  day  of  the  decease,  or  about  twelve 
liours  after  it,  the  body  having  been  previous  to  in- 
terment carefully  washed,  wrapped  in  grave-clothes, 
and  placed  on  a  bier  covered  over  with  a  shawl,  but 
it  is  not  a  Moslem  custom  to  bury  in  cofiins.  The 
funeral  procession  is  headed  by  six  or  more  poor 
men,  generally  blind,  who  march  slowly  along  chant- 
ing in  a  mournful  tone  the  Mussulman  profession, 
"There  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his 
prophet."  Then  follow  the  male  relations  of  the  de- 
ceased, along  witli  two  or  more  Dervishes  carrying 
the  flags  of  their  order.  Next  in  the  procession  come 
a  number  of  boys  carrying  a  copy  of  the  Koran,  and 
chanting  aloud  [larts  of  a  poem  in  reference  to  the 
events  of  the  judgment  day.  Immediately  after  fol- 
lows the  bier  carried  head  foremost  by  the  friends  of 
the  deceased,  and  behind  the  bier  walk  the  female 
mourners  and  wailing  women  shrieking  loudly.  The 
female  relatives  and  friends  have  their  heads  bound 
round  with  a  strip  of  linen  or  mu.slin,  usually  blue, 
tied  behind  in  a  knot,  and  the  ends  hanging  down  a 
few  inches.  Among  the  lower  classes  the  mourning 
women  have  frequently  their  faces,  heads,  and  bosoms 
covered  with  mud.  In  the  cases  of  the  funerals  of 
the  wealthy,  the  procession  is  sometimes  preceded 
by  several  camels  carrying  provisions  which  are  to 
be  distributed  to  the  poor  at  the  tomb. 

The  bier  is  lirst  taken  to  the  mosque  where  the 
service  for  the  dead  is  read,  at  the  close  of  which  the 
procession  is  again  formed,  and  marches  slowly  to 
the  burial  ground,  where  the  body  is  taken  out  and 
laid  in  the  vault  or  grave,  with  the  face  turned  to- 
wards Mecca.     It  is  not  an  infrequent  custom  to 


leave  a  jug  of  water  on  the  top  of  the  grave,  and  to 
hang  rags  of  diHerent  colours  as  votive  offerings  on 
the  branches  of  the  trees.  The  last  act  of  the  funeral 
rites  of  the  Moslems  is  a  peculiar  ceremony  already 
noticed  under  the  article  De.\d  (Examination  of 
the).  The  Turks  generally  believe  that  the  soul  is 
in  a  state  of  torment  after  death,  until  the  body  has 
been  deposited  in  the  grave,  and  accordingly,  their 
funeral  processions,  instead  of  walking  slowly  and 
solemnly  along,  march  at  a  quick  and  lively  pace. 
It  is  declared  in  the  Koran,  that  he  who  cairies  a 
dead  body  forty  paces,  procures  for  himself  the  ex- 
piation of  a  great  sin. 

Mr.  Jowett,  in  his  '  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,' 
thus  describes  the  funeral  rites  of  the  Montenegrins, 
which  resemble  somewhat  those  of  the  Oriental  na- 
tions :  "  The  deceased  person  is  laid  out  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  in  the  house  where  he  expires,  witli  the 
face  uncovered ;  and  is  peri'timed  with  essences,  and 
strewed  with  flowers  and  aromatic  leaves,  after  the 
custom  of  the  ancients.  The  lamentations  are  re- 
newed every  moment,  particularly  on  the  arrival  of 
a  fresh  person,  and  especially  of  the  priest.  Just 
before  the  defunct  is  carried  out  of  the  house,  his 
relations  whisper  in  his  ear,  and  give  him  commis- 
sions for  the  other  world,  to  their  departed  relatives 
or  friends.  After  these  singular  addresses,  a  pall  or 
winding-sheet  is  thrown  over  the  dead  person,  whose 
face  continues  uncovered,  and  he  is  carried  to  church ; 
while  on  the  road  thither,  women,  hired  for  the  pur- 
pose, chant  his  praises  amid  their  tears.  Previously 
to  depositing  him  in  the  ground,  the  next  of  kin  ties 
a  piece  of  cake  to  his  neck,  and  puts  a  piece  of  money 
in  his  hand,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 
During  this  ceremony,  as  also  while  they  are  carry- 
ing him  to  the  burial-ground,  a  variety  of  apostro- 
phes is  addressed  to  the  defunct,  which  are  inter- 
rupted only  by  mournful  sobs,  asking  him  why  he 
quitted  them?  why  he  abandoned  his  family?  he 
wliose  poor  wife  loved  him  so  tenderly,  and  provided 
everything  for  him  to  eat ;  whose  children  obeyed 
him  with  such  respect,  while  his  friends  succoured 
him  whenever  lie  wanted  assistance ;  who  possessed 
such  beautiftil  flocks,  and  all  whose  undertakings 
were  blessed  by  Heaven." 

It  is  the  peculiarity  of  Eastern  ftmerals  that  me- 
ditation and  plaintive  psalmody  is  more  abundant 
than  the  other  services.  Touching  addresses  are 
also  given  as  it  were  from  the  dead  to  his  surviving 
rolath-es,  as  well  as  lamentations  over  him  in  return, 
as  they  bestow  a  parting  kiss  upon  the  clay-cold 
corpse.  The  custom  is  very  prevalent  among  Chris- 
tians of  the  Greek  church,  of  putling  into  the  hands 
of  the  deceased  at  his  interment  a  written  form  of 
absolution,  wliicli  is  understood  to  be  a  discharge  in 
ftill  from  all  the  sins  which  he  has  committed  during 
life.  The  ftmeral  rites  observed  in  the  Russo-Greek 
Church  are  thus  described  by  Dr.  Pinkerton  :  "  As 
.soon  as  a  Russian  dies,  the  corpse  is  immediately 
waslied  with  lukewarm  water;  the  members  of  the 
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body  are  all  placed  in  tlieir  natural  position,  the  eye- 
lids and  lips  carefully  closed,  his  best  wearing  appa- 
rel is  put  on,  and  the  body  is  placed  upon  a  bier, 
in  an  empty  room  among  the  rich,  and  below,  the 
sacred  pictures  in  the  huts  of  the  poor.  The  Psalms 
are  read  over  it  night  and  day,  until  it  is  removed  to 
the  church  on  the  day  of  interment,  accompanied  by 
the  clergv,  ean-ving  pictures  of  the  saints  in  their 
hands,  and  by  the  nearest  friends,  and  a  chorus  of 
singers,  who  chant  psalms  as  the  procession  moves 
slowly  along  the  streets.  '  It  is  still  the  practice 
among  all  ranks,  but  especially  of  the  lower,  to  weep 
and  make  loud  lamentations  over  their  dead,  utter- 
ing unconnected  sentences  in  their  praise.  During 
the  funeral  procession,  their  excess  of  gi'ief  frequently 
discovers  itself  in  this  way.  But  to  hire  mourners 
for  the  express  piu'pose  of  acting  a  part  on  such  oc- 
casions, is  not  usual  in  Great  Kussia ;  and  in  Little 
Russia,  this  mode  of  publicly  expressing  grief  is 
nearly  done  away  witli.'  At  the  church,  the  burial- 
service  (some  parts  of  which  are  most  pathetic  and 
beautiful)  is  read  over  the  body,  after  which  the  re- 
latives and  friends  embrace  the  corpse,  and,  asking 
forgiveness,  (as  they  express  themselves.)  take  their 
last  farewell.  During  the  whole  ceremony  and  ser- 
vice, the  countenance  is  imcovered,  and  the  head 
decorated  with  a  crown  made  of  gilc  paper,  or  some 
more  costly  material,  according  to  the  condition  of 
the  deceased.  At  the  sliutting  of  the  coffin,  that 
which  has  been  ridiculously  styled  the  jxtssport,  after 
being  read  over  the  corpse  by  the  ofTiciating  priest, 
is  put  into  the  hand  of  the  deceased." 

The  ancient  Northern  nations  were  accustomed  to 
binn  tlieir  dead,  a  practice  which  was  followed  also 
by  the  ancient  Britons,  after  which  the  ashes  of  the 
deceased  were  carefully  collected  and  deposited  in 
hilly  mounds,  whicli  are  called  Barrow,?  (which  see). 
Sometimes,  however,  the  relics  were  placed  in  a  chest, 
and  in  a  later  age  in  a  funeral  nni ;  but  the  custom  of 
burying  the  dead  had  begun  to  be  practised  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons  when  their  history  was  tirst  written  by 
the  Christian  clergy,  and  was  never  afterwards  dis- 
continued. The  ordinary  coffins  were  of  wood,  and 
the  superior  ones  of  stone.  Kings  were  interred  in 
stone  coffins,  their  bodies  being  wrapped  in  linen,  but 
the  clergy  were  dressed  in  their  priestly  vestments. 
"  When  a  hero  or  chief,"  as  Mallet  informs  us  in  his 
Northern  Antiquities,  "  fell  gloriously  in  battle,  his 
funeral  obsequies  were  honoured  with  all  possible 
magniticence.  His  arms,  his  gold  and  silver,  his 
war-horse,  and  whatever  else  he  lield  most  dear,  were 
placed  with  him  on  the  pile.  His  dependants  and 
friends  frequently  made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  die 
with  their  leader,  in  order  to  attend  on  his  shade  in 
the  palace  of  Odin.  Nothing,  in  fact,  seemed  to 
them  more  gi-and  and  noble  than  to  enter  Valhalla 
with  a  numerous  retinue,  all  in  their  finest  armour 
and  ricliost  apparel.  The  princes  and  nobles  never 
failed  of  such  attendants.  His  arms,  and  the  bones 
of  the  horse  on  which  Chilperic  I.  supposed  he  shoidd 


be  presented  to  this  warrior  god,  have  been  found  in 
his  tomb.  They  did  in  reality  firmly  believe,  and 
Odin  himself  had  assured  them,  that  whatever  was 
buried  or  consumed  with  the  dead,  accompanied  them 
to  his  palace.  The  poorer  people,  from  the  same 
persuasion,  carried  at  least  their  most  necessary 
utensils  and  a  little  money,  not  to  be  entirely  desti- 
tute in  the  other  world.  From  a  like  motive,  the 
Greeks  aud  Romans  put  a  piece  of  silver  into  the 
dead  man's  mouth,  to  pay  his  passage  over  the  Styx. 
The  Laplanders  to  this  day  provide  their  dead  with 
a  flint  and  every  thing  necessary  for  ligliting  them 
along  the  dark  passage  they  have  to  traverse  after 
death." 

Among  tlie  Cliinese  the  funeral  rites  are  of  a  very 
peculiar  description.  As  soon  as  an  individual  dies, 
his  body  is  enclosed  in  an  air-tight  coffin,  and  kept 
for  seven  weeks  in  the  house,  in  the  course  of  which 
time,  every  fourth  day  is  devoted  to  special  funeral 
ceremonies.  Food  is  offered  to  the  dead  bodj',  the 
essence  of  wliich  it  is  supposed  to  eat,  and  prayers  are 
put  up  by  Budhist  and  Tauist  priests  for  the  happi- 
ness of  their  spirits.  Women  are  the  prhicipal 
mourners  among  the  Chinese,  and  it  is  often  a  most 
atlecting  sight  to  see  them  kneeling  and  howling  in 
lonely  burial-grounds,  by  the  graves  of  their  hus- 
bands and  children.  Their  places  of  burial  are  in 
barren  hills  and  mountain  sides,  but  sometimes  vaults 
are  preferred :  great  numbers  of  dead  bodies  are 
placed  in  plank  coffins,  and  retained  above  ground 
fur  many  years.  The  deceased  members  of  the  same 
family  mav  sometimes  be  seen  laid  side  by  side  in 
open  sheds  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  or  twenty.  The 
Budhist  priests  burn  the  bodies  of  their  dead  and 
place  them  in  common  vaults. 

The  .Japanese  either  burn  or  bury  the  corpse  ac- 
cording to  tlie  wi.sh  of  the  person,  which  is  usually  ex- 
pressed on  his  death-bed.  Of  the  funeral  ceremonies 
observed  at  Nagasaki,  Tit.singh,  an  old  writer,  gives 
the  following  account :  "  The  body,  after  being  care- 
fully washed  by  a  favourite  servant,  and  the  head 
sliaved,  is  clothed  according  to  the  state  of  the  wea- 
ther, and  (if  a  female,  in  her  best  apparel)  exactly  as 
in  life,  except  that  the  sash  is  tied,  not  in  a  bow,  but 
strongly  fastened  with  two  knots,  to  indicate  that  it 
is  never  more  to  be  loosed.  The  body  is  then  cov- 
ered with  a  piece  of  linen,  folded  in  a  pecidiar  man- 
ner, and  is  placed  on  a  mat  in  the  middle  of  the  hall, 
the  head  to  the  north.  Food  is  offered  to  it,  and  all 
the  familv  lament. 

"  After  being  kejit  for  forty-eight  hours,  the  body 
is  placed  on  its  knees  in  a  tub-shaped  cotlin,  which 
is  enclosed  in  a  square,  oblong  box,  or  bier,  the  top 
of  which  is  roof-sh,aped,  called  quan.  Two  (/""»/■■■■  are 
also  prepared — wooden  tablets  of  a  peculiar  shape 
and  fashion,  containing  inscriptions  commemorative 
of  the  deceased,  the  time  of  liis  decease,  and  the 
name  given  to  him  since  that  event. 

"  The  ifavs  and  quan,  followed  by  the  eldest  son 
and  the  family,  servants,  friends  and  acquaintances, 
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are  borne  in  a  procession,  witli  flags,  lanterns,  &c.  to 
cue  of  the  neiglibouring  temples,  whence,  after  cer- 
tain ceremonies,  in  which  the  priests  take  a  leading 
part,  tliey  are  carried,  by  the  relatives  only,  to  the 
grave,  where  a  priest,  while  waiting  tlieir  arrival, 
repeats  certain  hymns.  The  moment  they  are  come, 
the  tub  containing  the  body  is  taken  out  of  the  qiian 
and  deposited  in  the  grave,  which  is  then  tilled  with 
earth  and  covered  with  a  Hat  stone,  which  again  is 
covered  with  earth,  and  over  the  whole  is  placed  the 
quan  and  one  of  the  ifays.  which  is  removed  at  the 
end  of  seven  weeks,  to  make  room  for  the  sisek,  or 
grave-stone.  If  the  deceased  had  preferred  to  be 
burnt,  the  quan  is  taken  to  the  summit  of  one  of  two 
neighbouring  mountains,  on  the  top  of  each  of  which 
is  a  sort  of  furnace,  prepared  for  this  purpose,  en- 
closed in  a  small  hut.  The  coffin  is  then  taken  from 
the  quan,  and,  being  placed  in  the  furnace,  a  great 
fire  is  kindled.  The  eldest  son  is  provided  with  an 
earthen  urn,  in  which  first  the  bones  and  then  tlie 
ashes  are  put,  after  which  the  mouth  of  the  urn  is 
sealed  up.  While  the  body  is  burning,  a  priest  re- 
cites hymns.  The  urn  is  then  carried  to  the  grave, 
and  deposited  in  it,  and,  the  grave  being  filled  up, 
the  quan  is  placed  over  it. 

"  The  eldest  son  and  his  brothers  are  dressed  in 
white,  in  garments  of  undyed  hempen  stufl',  as  are  the 
bearers,  and  all  females  attending  the  funeral,  whether 
relatives  or  not ;  the  others  wear  their  usual  dresses. 
The  females  are  carried  in  norimons,  behind  the  male 
part  of  the  procession,  which  proceeds  on  foot,  the 
nearest  relatives  coming  first.  The  eldest  daughter 
takes  precedence  of  the  wife.  The  eldest  son  and 
heir,  whether  by  blood  or  adoption,  who  is  the  chief 
mourner,  wears  also  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  of  rushes, 
wliich  hang  about  his  shoulders,  and  in  this  attire 
does  not  recognize  nor  salute  anybody." 

In  Western  Africa  fimerals  are  conducted  in  a 
style  of  great  pomp  and  magnificence.  On  this  sub- 
ject Mr.  Wilson,  who  was  many  years  a  missionary 
in  the  country,  afibrds  minute  hiformation.  "  The 
corpse,"  he  tells  us,  '•  is  washed,  painted,  and  decked 
in  the  handsomest  clothes,  with  the  greatest  profu- 
sion of  beads  that  can  be  procured,  and  is  then  placed 
in  a  rude  coffin,  in  some  conspicuous  place,  while  the 
ordinary  funeral  ceremonies  are  performed.  Tlie 
character  and  pomp  of  the  ceremonies,  of  course, 
depend  upon  the  age  and  the  standing  of  the  man 
before  death.  If  he  has  been  a  person  of  impor- 
tance in  the  community,  his  friends  and  the  towns- 
people assemble  at  an  early  hour  in  front  of  the 
house  where  the  corpse  reposes,  and  form  themselves 
into  a  circle,  enclosing  a  large  open  space.  A  live 
bullock,  tied  by  the  four  feet,  is  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  circle,  and  is  to  be  slaughtered  at  the  proper 
time,  nominally  for  the  dead,  but  really  for  the  visi- 
tors who  come  to  participate  in  the  ceremonies. 
Every  body  is  expected  to  bring  some  kind  of  pre- 
sent for  the  dead,  which  may  be  a  string  of  lieads,  a 
kjiife,  a  plate,  a  pipe,  or  a  looking-glass  ;  all  of  which 


are  laid  in  the  coffin,  or  by  its  side,  to  be  taken  to 
the  grave.  Most  of  the  men  are  expected  to  bring 
with  them  a  good  supply  of  powder,  and  testify 
theij-  respect  for  the  dead  by  the  number  of  times 
they  fire  their  guns  in  the  open  square,  and  the 
amount  of  ammunition  with  which  they  are  loaded, 
Sometimes  fifty  or  a  hundred  men  are  discharging 
their  muskets  at  the  same  time,  not  only  stunning 
the  ears  of  all  aroimd,  but  enveloping  themselves  so 
completely  with  the  smoke  as  not  to  be  seen  except 
by  tlie  flash  from  the  fire-pan.  The  only  precaution 
observed,  is  merely  to  elevate  the  muzzles  of  their 
guns  above  the  heads  of  those  in  the  circus  with 
themselves. 

"  When  these  ceremonies  are  concluded,  two  per- 
sons take  up  the  coffin  (which,  among  the  Grebos,  is 
usually  a  section  of  a  canoe  boxed  up  at  the  two 
ends)  to  can-y  it  to  the  gra\eyard.  Sometimes  the 
dead  refuses  to  leave  the  town,  and  the  bearers  are 
driven  hither  and  thither  by  a  power  which  they 
afl'ect  not  to  be  able  to  withstand.  They  go  for- 
ward for  a  few  moments,  and  then  are  suddenly 
whirled  around,  ,and  carried  back  at  the  top  of  their 
speed.  The  head  man  of  the  family  then  approaches 
the  bier,  and  talks  plaintively  and  soothingly  to  the 
corpse — inquires  why  he  is  unwilling  to  go  to  the 
grave-yard — renfinds  him  that  many  of  his  friends 
and  kindred  are  already  tliere,  and  assiu-es  him  that 
every  attention  will  be  given  by  his  sm-vivingfrit-nds 
to  his  future  wants, 

"  Under  the  influence  of  this  per.'^uasion,  the  re- 
straints which  were  imposed  upon  the  bearers  are 
relaxed,  and  they  set  out  once  more  to  the  place  fif 
burial.  They  have  not  gone  far,  however,  when  they 
are  thrown  violently  against  some  man's  house, 
which  is  tantamount  to  an  accusation  that  the  pro- 
prietor, or  some  other  member  of  the  household,  has 
been  the  cause  of  the  death.  The  suspected  person 
is  at  once  arrested,  and  must  undergo  the  '  red- water' 
ordeal.  The  ci;rpse,  after  this,  is  borne  quietly  to 
its  resting-place,  when  the  bearers  ru^h  to  the  water 
side,  and  undergo  a  thorough  ablution  before  they 
are  permitted  to  return  to  the  town.  Guns  are  fired, 
morning  and  evening,  for  some  weeks  afterward,  in 
Ikuuuu-  of  the  dead,  provided  he  has  been  a  man  of 
prominence  and  influence  in  the  community.  Food 
is  occasionally  taken  to  the  place  of  burial  for  months 
and  years  afterward,  where  a  small  house  is  built 
over  the  grave,  furnished  with  a  chair  or  mat,  a  Jug 
to  hold  water,  a  stall'  to  use  when  he  walks  sdjroad,  a 
looking-glass,  anil  almost  every  other  article  of  fnr- 
intm-e  or  dress  that  a  living  man  would  need.  All 
blood-relations  are  required  to  sliave  their  heads, 
and  wear  n(uie  but  the  poorest  and  most  tattered 
garments  for  one  month.  The  wives  are  required 
to  come  together  every  morjiing  and  evening,  anu 
spend  an  hour  in  bewailing  their  luusbaud." 

The  funenal  ceremonies  in  Southern  Africa  are  of 

a  very  iicculiar  kind.     They  are  thus  described   by 

I   Mr,   MotVat,  missionary  in   that  continent:    "When 
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they  see  any  indications  of  approaeliing  dissolution 
in  fainting  tits  or  convulsive  throes,  they  throw  a 
net  over  the  body,  and  hold  it  in  a  sitting  posture, 
with  the  knees  brought  in  contact  with  the  chin,  till 
life  is  gone.  The  grave,  which  is  frequently  made 
in  the  fence  surrounding  the  cattle  fold,  or  in  the 
fold  itself,  if  for  a  man,  is  about  three  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  six  feet  deep.  The  body  is  not  conveyed 
through  the  door  of  the  fore-yard  or  court  connected 
with  each  house,  but  an  opening  is  made  in  the  fence 
for  that  purpose.  It  is  carried  to  the  grave,  hav- 
ing the  head  covered  with  a  skin,  and  is  placed  in 
a  sitting  posture.  Mucli  time  is  spent  in  order  to  fix 
the  corpse  exactly  facing  the  north  ;  and  though 
they  have  no  compass,  they  manage,  after  some  con- 
sultation, to  place  it  very  nearly  in  the  required 
position.  Portions  of  an  ant-hill  are  placed  about 
the  feet,  when  the  net  which  held  the  body  is  gra- 
dually withdrawn  ;  as  the  grave  is  tilled  up,  the  earth 
is  handed  in  with  bowls,  while  two  men  stand  in  the 
hole  to  tread  it  down  round  the  body,  great  care 
being  taken  to  pick  out  every  thing  like  a  root  or 
pebble.  When  the  earth  reaches  the  height  of  the 
mouth,  a  small  twig  or  branch  of  an  acacia  is  thrown 
in,  and  on  the  top  of  the  head  a  few  roots  of  gi'ass 
are  placed ;  and  when  the  gi'ave  is  nearly  filled,  an- 
other root  of  g''ass  is  fixed  immediately  above  the 
head,  part  of  which  stands  above  ground.  When 
finished,  the  men  and  women  stoop,  and  with  their 
hands  scrape  the  loose  soil  around  on  to  the  little 
mound.  A  large  bowl  of  water,  with  an  infusion  of 
bulbs,  is  then  brought,  wlien  the  men  and  women 
wash  their  hands  and  the  upper  part  of  their  feet, 
shouting  '  pula,  piila,'  rain,  rain.  An  old  woman, 
probalily  a  relation,  will  then  bring  his  weapons, 
bows,  arrows,  war  axe,  and  spears,  also  grain  and 
garden  seeds  of  various  kinds,  and  even  the  bone  of 
an  old  pack-ox,  with  other  things,  and  address  tlie 
grave,  saying,  '  there  are  all  your  articles.'  These 
are  then  taken  away,  and  bowls  of  water  are  poured 
on  the  grave,  when  all  retire,  the  women  wailing.  '  yo, 
yo,  yo,'  with  some  doleful  dirge,  sorrowing  without 
hope.  These  ceremonies  vary  in  ditVerent  localities, 
and  according  to  the  rank  of  the  individual,  who 
is  committed  to  the  dust.  It  is  remarkable  that 
they  should  address  the  dead ;  and  I  have  eagerly 
embraced  this  season  to  convince  them  that  if  they 
did  not  believe  in  the  imniortalit)-  of  the  soul,  it  was 
evident  from  this,  to  them  now  unmeaning  custom, 
that  their  ancestors  once  did.  Some  would  admit 
this  might  ])ossibly  have  been  the  case,  but  doubted 
whether  they  could  have  been  so  foolish.  But  with 
few  exceptions  among  such  a  people,  argument  soon 
closes,  or  is  turned  into  ridicule,  and  the  great  diffi- 
culty presents  itself  of  producing  conviction  where 
there  is  no  refiection.  When  we  would  appeal  to 
the  supposed  infiuence  of  the  dead  body  in  neutra- 
lizing the  rain-maker's  medicines  for  producing  rain, 
and  inquire  how  such  an  influence  operated,  the  re- 
ply would  be,  '  The  rain-maker  says  so  '  " 


Such  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  funeral  ceremo- 
nies of  modern  heathendom.  We  pass  now  to  no- 
tice the  peculiar  customs  in  this  respect  of  the  an- 
cient Pagans.  So  important  was  the  burial  of  the 
dead  accounted  among  the  Greeks  of  antiquity,  that 
it  was  believed  a  soul  could  not  enter  Elysium  until 
the  body  was  interred ;  and  accordingly,  if  a  dead 
body  was  found  lying  unburied,  any  individual  who 
passed  that  way  considered  it  a  sacred  duty  to  throw 
earth  upon  it.  To  leave  a  relative  unburied  was  in 
the  understanding  of  the  Greeks  one  of  the  most 
heinous  crimes  which  a  man  could  commit ;  and  the 
sooner  any  one  could  make  arrangements  for  bury- 
ing his  dead  so  much  the  greater  honour  was  he  con- 
sidered as  paying  them.  In  some  places  the  funeral 
took  place  on  the  day  immediately  following  the 
decease,  but  the  most  general  custom  was  that  which 
was  decreed  by  the  laws  of  Solon,  namely,  to  carry 
out  the  body  for  burial  early  in  the  moniing  of  the 
third  day,  before  sunrise.  Hired  mourners  accom- 
panied the  funeral  procession  playing  plaintive  airs 
on  the  flute.  The  corpse  was  preceded  by  the  men, 
and  followed  by  the  women.  The  practices  both  of 
burning  and  burying  the  dead  seem  to  have  alike 
prevailed  in  the  early  period  of  Grecian  history. 
The  former  custom  has  been  aheady  noticed.  See 
Dead  (Burning  the).  If  the  body  was  not  burnt, 
it  was  placed  in  a  coflin,  which  was  usually  con- 
structed of  baked  clay  or  earthenware,  and  borne  to 
the  place  of  interment  outside  the  town,  where  some- 
times a  simple  mound  of  earth  or  stones  marked  the 
place  of  burial,  while  in  other  cases  a  splendid  tomb 
was  erected  over  the  dead,  having  a  suitable  Greek 
inscription.  At  the  close  of  the  funeral  ceremony,  a 
feast  was  held  in  the  house  of  the  nearest  relative, 
and  on  the  second  day  a  sacrifice  was  oflered  to  the 
dead. 

The  ancient  Romans,  even  in  the  earliest  times, 
buried  their  dead,  thougli  from  the  Twelve  Tables  it 
appears  that  they  practised  also  burning.  At  one 
time  all  funerals  took  place  under  cloud  of  night,  but 
afterwards  this  custom  was  only  followed  in  the  case 
ot  the  poor.  The  interment  usually  took  place  on 
the  eighth  day  after  death.  In  the  case  of  the 
wealthy  the  funeral  procession  was  arranged  by  an 
individual  selected  for  the  purpose.  In  front  marched 
musicians  of  different  kinds  playing  melancholy 
strains,  and  behind  these  followed  hired  i'emale 
mourners,  who  sung  the  vcrnkt  or  funeral  hymn  in 
praise  of  the  deceased.  Then  came  in  some  cases 
buffoons,  one  of  whom  imitated  the  actions  and  even 
gestures  of  the  deceased.  The  slaves  followed  whom 
the  deceased  had  liberated,  each  of  them  wearing  the 
cap  of  liberty.  Tlie  corpse  was  preceded  by  images 
of  the  deceased  and  of  his  ancestors,  along  with  the 
crowns  or  military  decorations  he  had  won. 

In  the  funeral  processions  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
tlie  dead  body  of  a  poor  man  was  caiTied  on  a  bier  or 
cofiin,  but  when  the  deceased  happened  to  be  wealthy, 
his   corpse    was  placed   upon  a  couch,  constructed 
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sometime.^  of  i\orv,  covered  with  sjold  and  purple,  and 
carried  to  the  tomb  on  the  shoulders  of  his  nearest 
reliitives,  or  in  some  in.stances,  of  his  freodmon.  The 
other  relations  and  friends  of  the  deceased  followed 
immediately  behind  the  body,  uttering  loud  waitings, 
and  the  females  beating  their  breasts.  The  sons  of 
the  deceased  walked  in  the  procession  with  their 
lieads  veiled,  and  the  daughters  with  tlier  heads  un- 
covered and  their  hair  dishevelled.  It  was  an  ancient 
practice  to  carry  the  body  tlu'ough  the  forum,  wdiere 
the  funeral  train  lia!ted  for  a  time,  and  an  oration 
was  pronounced  in  those  cases  in  which  the  indivi- 
dual who  had  died  was  a  man  of  note.  At  the  close 
of  this  public  eulogiuni,  the  procession  moved  slowly 
forward  to  tlie  place  of  interment  outside  the  city. 

Roman  burial-places  were  either  public  or  private. 
The  former  were  of  two  kinds ;  one  for  illustrious 
citizens  who  were  interred  as  a  mark  of  respect  at 
the  public  expense,  usually  in  the  Campus  Martins ; 
the  other  fur  poor  persons  who  were  unable  to  pur- 
chase ground  for  themselves.  Private  burial-places 
were  generally  situated  by  the  sides  of  the  roads 
leading  to  Rome.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  the  rich 
to  have  tombs  built  of  marble,  of  various  sizes  and 
forms,  according  to  the  wealth  and  taste  of  the 
owner.  It  was  usual  for  the  family  to  give  a  feast  in 
honour  of  the  dead,  sometimes  on  the  day  of  the 
funeral,  and  at  other  times  at  the  end  of  tlie  nine 
davs'  mourning. 

FUNERAL  SERVICE,  the  office  whicli  the 
Church  of  England  appoints  to  be  rea(]  at  the 
burial  of  the  dead.  It  is  .said  to  have  been  of  great 
antiquit}',  and  to  have  been  used  both  in  the  Eastern 
and  Western  churches.    Tliis  service  is  read  over  all 


the  dead  indiscriminately,  witli  the  exception  of  those 
who  die  unbaptized,  of  self-murderers,  and  those  who 
die  under  sentence  of  the  greater  excommunication. 
It  has  often  been  objected  to  the  Funeral  Service, 
that  it  contains  language  which  cannot  be  used  in 
reference  to  men  generally,  being  only  applicable  m 
its  true  signification  to  those  who  have  died  in  the 
Lord.  Thus  it  declares,  "  That  Almighty  God  of  his 
great  mercy  hath  taken  to  him.self  the  soul  of  this 
our  dear  brother."  "  AVe  give  God  hearty  thanks 
that  it  hath  pleased  Him  to  deliver  him  out  of  the 
miseries  of  this  sinful  world."  "  We  pray  God  that 
when  we  ourselves  depart  out  of  this  life,  we  may 
rest  in  Christ  as  our  hope  is  this  our  brother  doth." 
"  We  commit  his  body  to  the  ground,  earth  to  e;irth, 
ashes  to  a-shes,  dust  to  dust,  in  sure  and  certain  hope 
of  tlie  resurrection  to  eternal  life,  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  Such  expressions  as  these  occurring 
in  an  office  read  over  the  dead  indiscriminately, 
cannot  fail  to  offend  the  consciences  of  not  a  few 
both  of  the  ministers  and  mend)ers  of  the  Clnu'ch  of 
England. 

FURIES.     See  EuMEXinF.s. 

FURINA,  an  ancient  Roman  goddess,  who  had  a 
grove  consecrated  to  lier  at  Rome.  Slie  is  said  to 
have  presided  over  thieves  and  robbers,  but  her  name 
must  have  earl}-  disappeared  from  the  Roman  Pan- 
theon, as  Varro  says,  that  in  his  time  the  name  of 
this  goddess  was  almost  forgotten. 

FURINALIA,  an  annual  festival  celebrated  by 
the  ancient  Romans,  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Fv- 
RINA  (which  see).  It  was  observed  towards  tlie 
end  of  Jidy,  and  the  sacred  services  were  conducted 
by  a  damen. 
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GABRES.    See  Guebres. 

GABRIEL  (Heb.  God  my  strength),  the  name 
of  an  angel  four  times  mentioned  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.  Ho  is  referred  to  twice  in  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  as  sent  from  God  to  instruct  the  prophet, 
and  twice  in  Luke's  Gospel,  as  commissioned  to 
make  known,  first  to  Zacharias,  then  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  the  approaching  birtli  of  Christ.  In  Luke  i. 
19,  he  thus  describes  himself,  "  I  am  Gabriel  that 
stand  in  the  presence  of  (iod,"  and  hence  we  are 
waiTanted  in  comduding  that  he  occupies  a  place  of 
special  honour  atul  dignity  among  the  angelic  hosts. 
A  Jewish  tradition  is  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  To- 
bit,  that  there  are  seven  spirits  who  stand  contimi- 
ally  in  the  presence  of  God,  one  of  whom  is  Gabriel, 
who  the  Jews  believe  is  stationed  on  the  left  hand  of 


file  throne.  This  angel  is  held  in  far  higher  estima- 
tion among  the  Mohammedans  than  tlie  other  angels, 
as  being  in  their  view  the  chief  ambassador  of  God, 
and  the  personal  friend  of  their  prophet,  who  brought 
him  the  revelations  from  heaven  which  compose  the 
Koran,  and  who  conducted  him  to  heaven  mounted 
on  his  horse  Ai.nORAC  (which  see).  They  regard 
him  besides  as  decidedly  hostile  to  the  Jews,  on  ac- 
eoimt  of  their  rejection  of  the  Messiah,  whom  he 
jiartieularly  honours.  Both  the  Talmud  and  the 
Koran  abound  in  fables  eoncerning  the  angel  Ga- 
briel. The  Mohammedans  allege  that  Gabriel  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  descending  from  heaven  to  earlh 
in  an  hour,  and  of  overturning  a  mountain  with  one 
single  feather  of  his  wing. 
GABRIEL  (St.)  CONGREGATION  OF,  a  so 
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ciety  of  laymen  founded  by  Cresar  Bianehetti,  at 
Boulogne,  about  A.  D.  1C4G,  for  improvement  in 
Clu'istian  knowledge  and  virtue. 

GABRIEL  (Festival  ok),  a  festival  in  honour 
of  the  archangel  Gabriel,  celebrated  by  the  Greek 
church,  on  the  26th  of  March. 

GABRIEL  (St.),  and  MICHAEL  (St.)  (Festi- 
val of),  a  festival  held  on  the  1st  of  November  by 
the  Greek  church,  iii  honour  of  the  two  archangels 
Gabriel  and  Michael. 

GAD,  an  ancient  Syrian  god.  According  to  So- 
lomon Jarclii,  Gad  is  the  name  of  an  idol  represent- 
ing the  st.ar  or  con.stellation  that  presides  over  happy 
births,  according  to  the  ancient  proverbs,  Let  Gad 
make  him  happy,  and  Let  there  be  no  weariness  for 
him.  Gad  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  planet 
Jupiter,  but  some  tliink  it  was  JIars,  and  other.s  al- 
lege it  was  tlie  Moon,  while  Juriou  conjectures  it  to 
have  been  the  Sun.  In  Gen.  xxx.  11,  occurs  a 
much-contested  passage,  which  our  version  translates, 
"  And  Leal)  said,  A  troop  cometh,  and  she  called  Iiis 
name  Gad."  In  Arabic,  the  planet  Jupiter  is  called 
Gad,  and  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  renders  Leah's 
saying,  "A  propitious  star  cometh,"  while  the  Sep- 
tuagint  and  the  Vulgate  give  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  simply,  "  good  fortune."  The  Jews  call  the 
planet  under  whose  presiding  influence  any  one  is 
born,  good  fortune,  and  at  the  marriage  of  their 
daughters  present  tliein  with  a  ring,  on  which  the 
words  "good  fortime"  are  engraved,  and  therefore 
Leah's  expression  has  been  supposed  to  mean  that, 
according  to  astrological  superstition,  Gad  was  born 
under  the  propitious  influence  of  the  planet  .lupiter. 

GiEA.     See  Ge. 

G.EEOCIIUS  (Gr.  the  holder  of  the  earth),  a 
surname  ajiplied  to  Poseidon,  under  which  he  was 
worshipped  near  Therapne  in  Laconia.  The  same 
surname  is  also  ap[ilied  to  other  deities,  as  to  Artemis 
at  Thebes. 

GAIANISTS,  a  sect  of  tlie  Monophysites 
(which  see),  wliich  arose  in  the  sixth  century,  deriv- 
ing its  name  from  Gaianus,  archdeacon  of  Alexan- 
dria, under  the  patriarch  Timotlieus  III.,  at  whose 
death,  A.  D.  543,  he  was  elected  patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria by  the  monks  and  the  populace  in  opposition 
to  Theodosius  the  bishop  of  the  court  party.  Great 
disturbances  arose  in  Alexandria,  and  Gaianus 
was  deposed,  after  which  he  fled  first  to  Carthage, 
then  to  Sardinia,  when  we  hear  little  more  about 
him.  Gaianus  and  his  followers  held  the  opinion  of 
Julian  of  lialicarnassus,  who  maintained  that  the 
divir.e  n.atm'e  had  so  insinuated  itself  into  the  body 
of  Christ  from  tlie  very  moment  of  his  conception, 
that  his  body  changed  its  nature  and  became  incor- 
ruptible. Hence  the  sect  received  also  the  name  of 
AniTHAiiTODOCiTES  (which  see). 

GALKXISTS,  a  name  given  to  a  party  of  the 
Mknnonites  (which  see)  in  Holland,  in  the  seven- 
teentli  centiuy.  Tlieir  name  was  derived  from  their 
tirst  teaclier.  Galenas  Abrahams  de  ILuin,  a  medical 


man,  and  a  minister  at  Amsterdam,  who  taught  that 
the  Christian  religion  was  not  so  much  a  system  of 
doctrines  to  be  believed,  as  of  precepts  to  be  obeyed, 
and  he  considered  that  all  ought  to  be  admitted  to 
the  privileges  of  the  Christian  church  who  believed 
in  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  and  led  pure  and 
blameless  lives.  Galenus  Abraliams  besides  was 
accused  of  leaning  toward.?  Socinian  sentiments. 
Tlie  States-General  of  Holland,  however,  investi- 
gated the  charge,  and  acquitted  him  on  tlie  14th  of 
September  1GG3.  His  chief  opponent  was  Samuel 
Apostool,  from  whom  originated  the  Apostoolians 
(which  see),  and  who  strenuously  defended  not  only 
the  divinity  of  Christ  and  the  influences  of  his  death, 
but  also  tlie  peculiar  sentiments  of  the  Mennonites 
respecting  the  visible  church  of  Christ  on  earth. 
The  consequence  of  this  contest  was  a  schism  among 
the  Flemings  in  Amsterdam,  the  two  opponents 
being  ministers  of  the  same  church  in  that  city. 
Some  years  afterwards  the  Waterlander  church  in 
Amsterdam  united  with  the  Gakitists,  who  admitted 
all  sects  of  Christians  into  communion  with  them, 
aud  were  the  only  Anabaptists  in  Holland  who  re- 
fused to  be  called  Momoniles.  Galenus,  in  his  Apo- 
logy for  his  sect,  recites  one  hundred  and  three  arti- 
cles of  their  opinions,  which  are  chiefly  upon  mutual 
toleration  and  charity.  He  teaches  that  the  Scrip- 
ture, jiarticularly  the  New  Testament,  is  sutHcient  for 
salvation.  He  opposes  the  doctrine  of  original  sin. 
He  thus  states  the  opinions  of  the  sect  upon  the 
divinity  of  Christ :  '■  We  believe  and  profess  that 
Jesus,  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  bred  at  Nazareth, 
and  crucifled,  is  truly  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God, 
who  was  to  come  into  the  world,  in  whom  the  patri- 
archs hoped  with  joy ;  whom  they  expected  and 
earnestly  desired ;  who  was  represented  by  many 
flicures  in  the  old  law,  !ind  foretold  by  the  prophets 
long  before  his  coining. 

"  We  think  this  prufos.sion  is  sufficient  as  to  the 
person  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  it  is  not 
necessary  for  salvation  to  make  any  further  inquiries 
as  to  his  preexi.stence,  his  becoming  man,  the  union 
of  what  is  called  the  two  natures,  divine  and  human, 
and  other  points  so  hotly  contested  amongst  Chris- 
tians ;  since  Christ  himself,  and  his  apostles,  were 
satisfied  with  this  pilain  confession. 

"  But  to  explain  our  thoughts  further  on  that  sub- 
ject :  though  we  are  fully  convinced  that  the  fore- 
going confession,  with  true  obedience,  suffices  for 
salvation  ;  yet  we  believe  that  the  Son  of  God,  whom 
St.  John  calls  tlie  Word  or  Speech,  did  not  begin  to 
exist  when  born  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary :  but 
that  being  the  splendour  of  the  glory  of  God  his 
Father,  and  the  imprinted  image  of  his  person,  he 
has  been  in  God  his  heavenly  Father,  before  the 
world,  this  visible  world  was  made.  We  acknow- 
ledge likewise  and  profess,  that  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  has  been  given  unto 
us  as  our  great  Pro|ihet,  as  our  chief  and  eternal  sa- 
crilicing  Priest,  and  as  our  hca\'eiily  King.'' 
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The  Galeiiists  liold  that  the  submission  of  Chris- 
tians was  due  to  Christ  alone,  and  therefore  they 
retused  to  obey  tlie  decisions  of  councils,  synods,  or 
anv  ecclesiastical  assemblies  whatever.  Christianity 
was  in  their  view  a  mere  system  of  morality.  They 
rejected  infant  b.a|itism,  agreeing  in  this  with  the 
Mennonites  generally,  but  they  refused  to  acknow- 
led'^'e  the  practice  of  washing  the  feet,  as  at  all  de- 
signed by  Christ  to  lie  literally  followed  by  Chris- 
tians in  every  age.  They  denied  the  power  of  the 
church  to  excommunicate  its  members,  or  to  go  be- 
vond  brotherly  exhortations  or  remonstrances ;  and 
if  these  fail,  the  erring  brother  is  to  be  plainly  told 
in  the  presence  of  the  brethren  that  communion  and 
Christian  brotherhood  cannot  be  kept  with  them. 
Such  were  the  chief  peculiarities  of  this  sect  of 
Anabaptists  (which  see). 

GALIL/EANS,  a  term  of  reproach  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  early  Christians.  It  was  most  gen- 
erally used  by  Julian  the  Apostate,  whenever  he 
spoke  of  Christ  or  Christians.  Various  ancient 
■writers  say  that  he  not  only  used  the  word  himself, 
but  that  he  forbade  any  one  to  call  them  by  any 
other  name,  imagining  that  by  such  a  decree  he 
would  entirely  abolish  the  name  of  Christians. 

GALIL^EUM,  the  name  given  to  the  catechu- 
menal  oil  in  the  Greek  church.  It  is  considered  as 
sanctified  by  the  drops  of  Meirun  or  holy  Chrism 
(which  see),  which  are  mingled  with  it. 

GALILEANS,  a  sect  which  arose  among  the 
Jews  A.  D.  12.  The  circumstances  which  occasioned 
its  rise  were  rather  political  than  religious.  About 
this  period  Judea  became  a  Roman  province,  and 
was  annexed  to  Syria,  of  which  Quirinus  was  then 
governor.  On  obtaining  this  accession  to  his  rule, 
Quirinus  appointed  a  tax  to  be  raised  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Roman  establish- 
ments. The  imposition  of  a  tax  upon  them  roused 
the  indignation  of  tlie  .Jews,  and  a  party  was  formed  to 
resist  the  payment  of  tribute.  It  was  headed  by 
Judas  the  Galilean,  from  whom  it  took  the  name  of 
Galileans,  although  it  was  more  frequently  known 
bv  the  names  of  Zenloti  and  Gaulonites.  The  doc- 
trine which  Judas  inculcated  upon  his  followers  was, 
that  the  Jews  had  no  king  but  God,  and  that  it  was 
contrary  to  the  law  of  Jloses  for  a  Jew  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  foreign  power.  In  company  with  one  Zadok,  a 
Sadducee,  he  succeeded  in  gathering  round  him  a 
large  party,  who  raised  a  partial  insurrection  against 
the  Roman  government,,  which  was,  however,  speed- 
ily quelled,  and  Judas  its  loader  slain.  Two  of  the 
sons  of  Judas,  James  and  Simon,  attempted,  after 
the  death  of  their  father,  to  revive  the  party  which 
had  been  scattered,  but  they  perished  by  the  hand 
of  justice.  Menahem.  the  third  son,  having  seized 
a  strong  fort,  with  the  warlike  weapons  deposited  in 
it  armed  his  followers,  and  was  bold  enough  to  be- 
siege Jerufrdem.  He  levelled  a  tower,  and  had  well- 
nigh  taken  the  city,  but  the  besieged,  erecting  a 
strung  wall,  succeeded  in  defeating  the  assaults  of 


the  enemy.  Menahem  took  upon  himself  the  title 
of  king,  and,  pretending  to  be  actuated  by  zeal  in 
behalf  of  the  Jewish  religion,  headed  a  rebellion 
against  the  Romans  ;  but  his  schemes  were  obviously 
the  result  of  personal  ambition  rather  than  patriotism, 
and  some  of  his  countrymen  discovering  his  design, 
subjected  liira  to  a  cruel  deatli.  The  rebellion  did 
not  end  here.  Eleazer.  the  grandson  of  Judas,  rose 
to  eminence  among  the  Galileans  or  Zealots,  and 
called  upon  all  tlie  Jews,  under  pain  of  death,  to 
join  the  standard  of  revolt.  He  at  last  shut  himself 
up  in  the  castle  of  Masula,  and,  after  holding  out 
against  the  Romans  for  a  long  time,  persuaded  his 
followers  rather  to  massacre  one  another  than  sur- 
render themselves  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 
Thev  did  so,  and  only  two  women  and  live  children 
survived  to  relate  the  dismal  story. 

GALILEE,  a  name  given  to  a  particular  portion 
of  a  church  in  England,  wlilch  is  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  building.  It  is  generally  situated  to- 
wards the  west  end.  Sometimes,  as  Dr.  Hook  in- 
forms us,  it  was  a  gallery  for  seeing  processions, 
sometimes  a  porch  for  penitents,  and  for  placing  the 
corpse  before  burial.  The  galilee  is  often  found  in 
the  oldest  churches. 

G.VLINTHIAS,  a  goddess  to  whom  sacrifices 
were  offered  generally  at  the  festival  of //fr(icfe«  at 
Thebes.  When  the  Marm  and  Eibjithia  sought  to 
prevent  Alcmene  from  giving  birth  to  Heracles,  Ga- 
linthias  interposed,  and  by  an  act  of  deceptiim  frus- 
trated their  purpose ;  whereupon  these  goddesses 
were  so  enraged,  that  they  changed  her  into  a  eat  or 
weasel.  But  Heracles,  in  return  for  the  kindness  of 
Galinthias,  made  her  his  attendant,  and  caused  her 
to  be  worshipped  at  his  own  festival. 

GALLI,  priests  of  Cybele  (wliich  see)  among 
the  ancient  Romans,  who  received  the  worship  of 
this  goddess  from  the  Phrygians.  They  were  se- 
lected from  the  lowest  classes  of  society,  and  were 
allowed  at  certain  times  to  ask  alms  from  the  people. 
Tlie  chief  priest  among  them  was  called  Archiijalhix. 
In  their  fanaticism  they  mutilated  themselves,  think- 
ing thereby  to  render  themselves  purer  and  more 
acceptable  to  the  deity  to  whose  service  they  were 
attached. 

GALLICAN  CHURCH,  a  name  used  to  denote 
the  Romish  church  in  France,  which  has  always 
stood  on  a  different  footing,  in  its  relations  with  the 
see  of  Rome,  from  all  the  other  portions  of  the  same 
church  throughout  the  world.  Ever  since  the  wars 
of  the  investitures  they  had  been  tenacious  of  their 
rights,  and  the  French  clergy  had  claimed,  and  fre- 
(piently  exercised,  an  exemption,  in  particular  cases, 
from  that  general  control  in  ecclesiastical  affairs 
which  is  uniformly  assumed  by  the  holy  see;  an 
exemption  which  forms  ihe  foundation  of  what  ha\e 
been  usually  termed  the  rights  of  the  Gallicau 
church.  Pretensions  of  this  kind  occur  in  history 
as  far  back  as  the  time  of  St.  Louis,  and  it  is  not 
inqirobablc  that  they  are  of  even  earlier  date  ;  but  in 
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&.  15.1438,  the  council  of  Basle,  in  opposition  to  Euge- 
nius  IV.,  who  had  summoned  auotlier  council  at 
Florence,  passed  several  canons  for  the  future  regu- 
lation of  the  church,  restricting  the  power  of  the 
Pope,  and  rectifying  various  abuses  in  church  disci- 
pline Eugenius,  enraged  at  this  open  rebellion 
against  his  authority,  rejected  the  new  canons,  and 
thereupon  the  council  passed  a  decree  deposing 
him  from  his  papal  dignity.  His  Holiness,  however, 
triumphed  over  his  opponents,  and  the  regulations 
were  not  sanctioned  by  the  head  of  the  church ; 
but  notwithstanding  they  met  with  the  approval  of 
Charles  VH,,  who  at  that  time  occupied  the  throne 
of  France.  Glad  of  this  opportunity  of  asserting  the 
independence  of  the  Galilean  church,  Charles  re- 
commended an  assembly  of  divines,  which  was  then 
met  at  Bourges,  to  adopt  the  regulations  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Basle.  This  assembly,  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Pragmatic  council,  in  fultilment  of  the 
royal  suggestion,  sanctioned  the  regulations  of  Basle 
as  the  general  rules  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  in 
France — a  decision  which  is  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  (which  see). 
The  privileges  thus  secin-ed  rested  on  two  maxims  : 
(1.)  That  the  Pope  has  no  right  to  order  any  thing 
in  which  the  temporalities  and  civil  rights  of  the 
kingdom  are  concerned.  (2.)  That  while  the  Pope's 
supremacy  in  things  spiritual  is  admitted,  his  power 
in  France  i.s  limited  by  the  decrees  of  ancient  coun- 
cils received  in  that  realm. 

The  canons  thus  formally  adopted  by  an  assem- 
bly of  the  French  clergy  were  con.-idered  as  forming 
the  charter,  as  it  were,  of  their  ecclesiastical  inde- 
pendence and  liberty.  Many  and  strenuous  were  the 
attempts  of  succeeding  pontiffs  to  procure  the  repeal 
of  these  obnoxious  decrees ;  but  the  French  clergy 
and  people  persisted  in  maintaining  their  validity, 
and  adliering  to  them  as  being  essential,  in  their  opi- 
nion, to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  kingdom. 
T!ie  sovereigns  of  France,  too,  were  far  from  averse 
to  any  plan  whereby  they  might  be  rendered  inde- 
pendent of  the  papal  see,  and  the  Pragmatic  .Sanction 
was  all  the  more  agreeable  to  them,  as  it  made  pro- 
vision for  the  nomination  to  benefices  being  submit- 
ted to  the  royal  approbation,  prohibited  the  payment 
of  annates  to  the  Pope,  and  put  an  end  to  the  sale  of 
ecclesiastical  dignities.  Accordingly,  while  the  can- 
ons of  the  council  of  Basle  are  said  to  have  been 
abrogated  by  successiie  kings  of  France,  particularly 
Louis  XI.  and  Louis  XH.,  the  claims  of  the  French 
clergy,  under  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  were  still  con- 
sidered as  in  full  force.  But  Leo  X.  succeeded  to 
the  popedom,  and  keeping  in  view  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  church,  he  persuaded  Francis  L,  king  of 
Fi-ance,  to  allow  the  abrogation  of  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  in  express  tenns,  by  both  the  Pope  and  the 
king,  and  that  instead  of  it  should  be  substituted  an 
act  investing  the  king  with  greater  power  in  the 
ecclesiastical  concerns  of  the  kingdom  than  he  had 
hitherto  possessed.     Hence  originated  the  celebrated 


concordat,  by  which  the  nomination  to  all  ecclesias- 
tical benefices  within  the  French  dominions  was 
granted  to  the  king,  with  a  reservation  of  the  annates 
to  the  Roman  see :  and  besides,  the  right  of  deciding 
all  ecclesiastical  controversies,  with  some  few  excep- 
tions, was  given  over  to  the  judicature  of  the  sov- 
ereign without  appeal.  The  conduct  of  both  Francis 
and  Leo  was  viewed  by  the  French  clergy  with  the 
utmost  indignation.  The  university  of  Paris,  in  par- 
ticular, lifted  its  bold  remonstrance  against  both  par- 
ties ;  defending  the  proceedings  of  the  council  of 
Basle  in  opposition  to  Eugenius  IV.  ;  asserting  the 
rights  of  the  Galilean  church,  and  impeaching  the 
character  of  Leo  X.  without  reserve,  while  they 
appealed  from  both  king  and  Pope  to  a  future  coun- 
cil. Even  the  laity  were  jealous  of  the  authority  in 
ecclesiastical  matters  which  the  king  had  unexpect- 
edly obtained,  thus  combining  in  his  own  person  both 
temporal  and  spiritual  power. 

In  this  position  matters  remained,  in  so  far  as 
the  Galilean  chiu-ch  was  concerned,  until  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  when  a  con.spiracy  was  formed  in 
behalf  of  that  ambitious  sovereign,  to  revive  the 
empire  of  Charlemagne,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  re-establish  popery  throughout  all  Europe.  Pope 
Innocent  XL,  although  his  election  was  chiefly 
due  to  French  influence,  was  far  from  favouring  the 
projects  of  Louis ;  he  made  several  efforts,  on  the 
contrai-y,  to  restrain  the  royal  prerogative  in  the 
conferring  of  benefices  ;  and  in  attempting  to  destroy 
or  limit  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  church,  he  had 
nearly  produced  a  schism  in  that  country.  In  1678 
commenced  a  keen  controvei".sy  between  Louis  XIV. 
and  the  Pope  on  the  subject  of  the  "  Regale,"  the  name 
given  to  the  code  which  contained  the  privileges  of  the 
Galilean  church.  The  pontiff  made  use  of  his  ordi- 
nary weapons,  edicts,  bulls,  and  threats  of  excommuni- 
cation. Louis,  on  his  part,  threw  contempt  upon  the 
empty  menaces  of  the  Vatican,  forbade  the  admission 
of  the  papal  bulls  into  France,  and  declared  it  to  be 
a  capital  crime  in  any  of  his  suljects  either  to  pub- 
lish or  obey  them.  The  contest  was  conducted  on 
both  sides  with  great  violence.  At  length,  in  1682, 
the  French  king  summoned  a  convocation  of  his 
bishops  to  meet  at  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  formally 
and  definitively  settling  once  more  the  precise  rela- 
tions which  existed  between  the  Galilean  church  and 
the  see  of  Rome.  The  assembly  consisted  of  eight 
archbishops,  twenty-six  bishops,  and  thirty-eight 
other  clergymen.  The  ancient  doctrine  in  reference 
to  the  exclusively  spiritual  authority  of  the  Pope, 
and  its  inferiority  to  the  authority  of  councils,  was 
laid  dawn  by  the  assembly  in  four  propositions  as 
follows : 

"1.  That  God  has  given  to  St.  Peter  and  to  his 
successors,  the  vicars  of  Christ,  and  to  the  church 
itself,  power  in  spiritual  tilings  and  things  pertaining 
to  sal\  ation ;  but  not  power  in  civil  and  temporal 
things :  our  Lord  having  said.  '  My  kingdom  is  not 
of  this  world  : '  and  again,  '  Render  unto  Ciesar  the 
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things  that  are  CiBsar's,  and  unto  God  the  tilings  that 
are  God's.'  And  therefore  tliat  injunction  of  the 
apostle  stands  tirni  :  '  Let  every  soul  be  subject 
to  the  higher  powers.  There  is  no  power  but  of 
God ;  and  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God.' 
Therefore,  in  temporal  things  kings  and  jirinces 
are  subject  to  no  ecclesiastical  power  of  God's  ap- 
pointment ;  neither  can  they  directly  or  indirectly 
be  deposed  by  the  authority  of  the  keys  of  the 
church,  nor  can  their  subjects  be  exempted  from 
fidelity  and  obedience,  nor  be  absolved  from  their 
oath  of  allegiance.  And  tliis  principle,  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  public  tranquillity,  and  no  less  useful 
to  the  church  than  to  the  state,  ought  by  all  means 
to  be  held  fast,  as  being  consonant  to  the  Word  of 
God.  to  the  tradition  of  the  fathers,  and  to  tlie  ex- 
ample of  the  saints. 

'"2.  That  plenary  power  in  spiritual  things  so  ex- 
ists in  the  apostolic  see  and  in  the  successors  of 
Peter,  vicars  of  Christ,  that  at  the  same  tiirie  the 
decrees  of  the  holy  oecumenical  council  of  Constance, 
approved  by  the  apostoUc  see,  and  confirmed  by  the 
practice  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  and  of  the  whole 
church,  and  observed  by  the  Galilean  church  with 
perpetual  veneration,  respecting  the  authority  of 
general  councils,  as  contained  in  tlie  fourth  and  fifth 
sessions,  must  also  be  valid  and  remain  immoveable. 
Nor  does  the  Galilean  church  approve  of  those  who 
infringe  upon  the  force  of  these  decrees,  as  if  they 
were  of  dubious  autliority  or  not  fully  approved  ;  or 
who  pervert  the  words  of  the  council  by  referring 
them  solely  to  a  time  of  schism. 

"  .^.  Hence  the  exercise  of  the  apostolic  power  is  to 
be  tempered  by  the  canons,  which  the  Spirit  of  God 
dictated,  and  which  the  reverence  of  the  whole  world 
has  consecrated.  The  rules,  customs,  and  regula- 
tions received  by  the  Gallic  realm  and  church  are 
also  valid,  and  the  terms  of  the  fathers  remain  im- 
moveable ;  and  it  concerns  the  majesty  of  the  apos- 
tolic see  tliat  statutes  and  usages  confirmed  by  the 
consent  of  so  great  a  see  and  of  such  churches  should 
retain  their  appropriate  validity. 

"4.  In  questions  of  faith  likewise,  the  supreme 
printitl'  has  a  principal  part,  and  his  decrees  have  re- 
ference to  all  and  singular  churches  ;  yet  his  judg- 
ment is  not  incapable  of  correction,  unless  it  has  the 
assent  of  the  church." 

These  propositions,  which  so  clearly  and  explicitly 
stated  the  old  doctrine  of  the  Gallican  church,  were 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  convocation,  ajiproved 
by  Louis  XIV.,  and  registered  by  the  parliament  of 
Paris  on  the  23d  iMarch  1G82.  Tluis  ratitied  and  con- 
firmed, this  important  document  was  appointed  to  be 
publicly  read  and  explained  in  all  the  scliools  of  the 
kingdom  from  year  to  year,  and  to  be  subscribed  by 
all  clergymen  and  professors  of  universities.  This 
was  a  heavy  blow  aimed  at  tlie  authority  of  the  Po]ie 
over  the  Gallican  church  ;  and  feeling  the  importance 
of  the  crisis,  Innocent  XI.  summoned  to  his  aid  the 
most  able  writers  he  conld  command.     The  foui-pro- 


positions  were  condemned  from  the  press  by  Italians, 
Spaniards,  and  Germans,  all  of  whom,  however,  were 
successfully  met  by  the  celebrated  Bossuet,  bishop 
of  Meaux,  who,  by  order  of  the  king,  wrote  and  pub- 
lished a  learned  and  able  defence  of  the  controverted 
propositions,  establishing,  by  the  most  powerful  argu- 
ments, the  Gallican  doctrine  as  to  the  exclusively 
spiritual  authority  of  the  Pope.  The  liberty  and 
independence  of  the  Gallican  church  were  now  se- 
cured by  the  complete  establishmeiu  of  the  "  Regale," 
which  continued  from  this  time  undisturbed  until  the 
First  French  Revolution  in  1789,  when  the  Galli- 
can church  was  utterly  overthrown,  and  religion  un- 
der every  form  was  wholly  disowned.  Napoleon  I., 
in  1801,  restored  the  Romish  church  in  France,  and 
entered  into  a  concordat  with  Pius  VII.,  by  which 
the  government  received  the  power  of  appointing  the 
clergy,  the  Pope  resigned  the  right  of  restoring  the 
spiritual  orders,  but  retained  the  privilege  of  the 
canonical  investiture  of  bishops,  and  claimed  the  re- 
venues which  arose  from  it.  This  concordat,  how- 
ever, was  abolished  in  1817,  and  another  concordat 
entered  into  between  Louis  XVIII.  and  Pius  VII., 
placing  the  Gallican  churcli  on  the  same  footing  on 
which  it  stood  in  the  concordat  which  was  framed  in 
1516,  between  Francis  I.  and  Leo  X.  This  arrange- 
ment excited  the  greatest  discontent  among  the 
French  people.  The  Jesuits  had  been  restored  in 
1814 ;  and  the  Gallican  church  was  now  placed  in  a 
state  of  entire  dependence  on  the  Romish  see.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  papal  authority 
was  maintained  nominally  in  France,  without  mak- 
ing much  elibrt  to  increase  its  power.  But  since  the 
Revolution  of  1848,  and  more  especially  since  Na- 
poleon III.  assumed  the  imperial  government,  Ultra- 
montane principles  have  made  rapid  and  extensive 
progress,  and  the  once  boasted  liberties  of  the  Galli- 
can church  are  contended  for  only  by  a  small  and 
iminfluential  minority. 

GAMAHEA,  a  word  used  by  the  Theosophists 
(which  see)  to  express  that  wisdom  which  was  to  ex- 
plain and  facilitate  the  union  of  the  celestial  and  ter- 
restrial in  the  phenomena  and  processes  of  nature. 

GAMELIA,  the  name  ap]ilied  to  a  sacrifice  among 
the  ancient  Greeks,  whicli  the  parents  of  a  girl  about 
to  be  married  were  accustomed  to  oti'er  to  Athena 
on  the  day  before  the  marriage.  The  word  came  at 
length  to  be  applied  to  marriage  solemnities  in  gen- 
eral. 

GAMELII,  aneieiit  Grecian  divinities  who  pre- 
sided over  marriage.  Plutarch  enumerates  five, — 
Zriis,  Hera,  Ajihrodite,  Peitho,  and  Artemis;  but  the 
greater  niunber  of  the  gods  were  considered  as  in- 
cluded under  the  term  Gamclii. 

GAMES.  It  was  customary  among  the  heathen 
nations  of  antiquity  to  celebrate  games  in  honour 
of  their  gods.  Sacred  games,  indeed,  formed  an  im- 
portant ]jart  of  the  ritual  service  of  the  ancient  poly- 
tlieist,  while  the  modern  heathen  also  makes  use  of 
the  same  practices  on  occasion  of  the  festivals  of  his 
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gods.  But  tlie  most  splendid  soleiniiities  of  this 
kind  wliicli  liave  been  transmitted  to  us  in  tlie  re- 
cords of  ancient  liistoi-y  are  tlie  celebrated  games 
of  Greece.  The  cliief  of  these  were  four  in  num- 
ber, the  Olympic  and  tlie  Pythian  games,  cele- 
brated every  fiftli  year ;  and  the  Nemean  and  the 
Isthmian  every  third  year.  These  games,  which 
continued  for  several  days,  consisted  of  such  exer- 
cises as  leaping,  wrestling,  boxing,  and  throwing 
the  discus  or  quoit ;  also  races  on  foot,  on  horse- 
back, and  with  chariots.  Multitudes  assembled  from 
all  parts  of  Greece  on  these  festive  occasions,  and 
tlie  most  intense  interest  was  manifested  by  the 
spectators  in  the  result  of  the  contests.  Many  were 
the  candidates  for  viotoiy,  and  only  men  of  blameless 
character  were  privileged  to  enter  tlie  lists.  After 
months  spent  in  anxious  preparation,  they  appeared 
on  an  appointed  day  before  the  assembled  crowd  of 
onlookers.  At  the  commencement  of  the  festivities 
a  herald  proclaimed  the  names  of  the  competitoi-s, 
and  announced  the  established  rules  of  the  games, 
witliout  the  due  observance  of  which  no  one,  even 
though  he  obtained  the  victory,  could  carry  off  the 
crown.  The  combatants  stripped  ofl'  tlieir  garments 
that  they  might  be  wholly  unencumbered.  As  soon 
as  the  signal  was  given  the  contest  commenced.  All 
was  activity,  energy,  and  intense  anxiety  to  secure 
the  victory,  while  the  crowded  spectators  gazed  with 
intense  interest  upon  the  exciting  scene.  In  full 
view  was  placed  tlie  prize  which  awaited  the  success- 
ful competitors.  On  an  elevated  seat,  at  the  farthest 
extremity  of  the  race-course,  sat  the  judges  appointed 
to  decide  to  whom  tlie  reward  of  victory  was  due. 
The  contest  was  Iiazardous,  but  no  exertion  was  ac- 
counted too  great  to  obtain  the  conqueror's  crown. 
Tlie  name  of  the  victor  was  proclaimed  by  the  herald 
with  a  loud  voice,  amid  the  deafening  acclamations  of 
the  multitude ;  the  wreath  of  conquest  was  placed 
upon  his  brow,  and  a  branch  of  palm  was  put  into 
his  right  hand.  The  prize  was  worthless  in  itself — 
a  sprig  of  laurel  or  wild-olive,  or  even  common  pars- 
ley— but  as  the  token  of  victory,  it  was  held  in  the 
highest  estimation,  and  its  happy  possessor  was  an 
object  of  admiration  and  envy  to  tlie  whole  asseni- 
Dly.  He  was  lifted  into  a  proud  triumphal  chariot, 
and  conducted  home  with  the  greatest  pomp  and 
ceremony.  The  city  was  proud  which  owned  him 
as  her  son,  and  honours  of  every  kind  were  heaped 
upon  his  head. 

To  these  famous  Grecian  games  there  are  frequent 
allusions  in  the  New  Testament.  Thus  the  writer  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  compares  the  life  of  the 
Christian  to  a  foot-race,  Heb.  xii.  1 — 3,  "  Where- 
fore seeing  we  also  are  compassed  about  with  so  great 
a  cloud  of  witnesses,  let  us  lay  aside  eveiy  weight, 
and  tlie  sin  which  doth  so  easily  beset  us,  and  let  ns 
run  witli  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us, 
looking  unto  Jesus  the  author  and  iinisher  of  our 
fivith  ;  who,  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him,  en- 
dured the  cross,  despising  the  shame,  and  is  set  down 
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at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God.  For  consider 
him  tliat  endured  such  contradiction  of  sinners  against 
himself,  lest  ye  be  wearied  and  faint  in  your  minds." 
The  following  passage  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  contains  an  evident  allusion  of  the  same 
kind,  1  Cor.  ix.  24—27  :  '  Know  ye  not  that  they 
which  run  in  a  race  run  all,  but  one  receiveth  the 
prize?  So  run,  that  ye  may  obtain.  And  every  man 
that  striveth  for  the  mastery  is  temperate  in  all 
things.  Now  tliey  do  it  to  obtain  a  corruptible 
crown  ;  but  we  an  incorruptible.  I  tlierefore  so  run, 
not  as  uncertainly  ;  so  fight  I,  not  as  one  that  beat- 
etli  the  air :  But  I  keep  under  my  body,  and  bring 
it  into  subjection :  lest  that  by  any  means,  when  I 
have  preached  to  others,  I  myself  should  be  a  cast- 
away." And  again,  Phil,  iii.  12 — 14, ''  Not  as  though 
I  had  already  attained,  either  were  alruaily  perfect : 
but  I  follow  after,  if  that  I  may  appreliend  that  for 
which  also  I  am  apprehended  of  Christ  Jesus.  Breth- 
ren, I  count  not  myself  to  have  apprehended :  but 
this  one  thing  I  do,  forgetting  those  things  wliich  are 
behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  those  things  wliich 
are  before,  I  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  jjrizo  of 
the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus."  In  *he 
same  spirit,  and  with  similar  allusions,  the  Apostle 
Paul,  writing  to  Timothy  a  little  before  his  martyr- 
dom, says,  2  Tim.  iv.  7,  8,  "  I  have  fouglu  a  good 
fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the 
faith  :  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  ot 
righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  tlie  righteous  judge, 
shall  give  me  at  that  day  :  and  not  to  me  only,  but 
unto  all  them  also  that  love  his  appearing." 

Among  the  Romans  also,  as  well  as  among  the 
Greeks,  games  were  very  frequently  celebrated  at 
the  festivals  of  the  gods.  Thus  g.anies  were  ui- 
stituted  in  honour  •  of  Apollo,  and  the  Circensian 
games  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva. 
Tliere  were  games  in  commemoration  of  deified  he- 
roes, as  for  instance,  the  Emperor  Augustus,  To 
avert  calamities  also,  such  festivities  were  sometimes 
resorted  to.  Thus  a  plague  having  broken  out  in 
the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Siiperbus,  the  Tarentine 
games  were  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  propitiating 
the  infernal  deities. 

Among  the  important  changes  which  took  place 
in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Jews  after  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  may  be  mentioned  the 
introduction  of  games  in  imitation  of  the  nations  of 
Pagan  antiquity.  Games  were  first  introduced  at 
Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  B.  C. 
174,  by  the  profligate  high-priest  Jason.  An  inno- 
vation of  this  kind  gave  great  oil'ence  to  the  more 
pious  Jews  of  the  time.  Emboldened  by  success, 
however,  Jason  advanced  a  step  farther,  and  in  the 
following  year,  when  games  were  celebrated  at  Tyre, 
in  honour  of  Hercules,  he  despatched  some  Jews  of 
his  own  party  to  tliat  city  with  three  hundred  talents 
MS  an  ofieriug  .to  the  god.  But  tlie  deputies,  instead 
of  devoting  the  money  to  purposes  of  idolatry,  sjient 
it  in  building  ships  of  war.  At  length  the  revival 
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of  Jewish  woi-slu|i  under  tlie  Maccabean  princes  put 
an  end  to  the  celebratiun  of  these  Pagan  games  ;  but 
thev  were  renewed  by  Ilerod  the  Great,  in  order  to 
ingratiate  liiinself  witli  tlie  Emperor  Augustus,  to 
whom  he  consecrated  tliom,  and  ordered  tliem  to  be 
celebrated  like  the  Olympic  games  every  tiftli  year. 
The  Jews  were  so  indignant  at  this  attempt  to  involve 
tliem  in  the  practice  of  heathen  customs,  that,  as  we 
learn  from  Josepluis,  some  of  them  entered  into  con- 
spiracy to  put  Herod  to  death,  and,  doubtless,  they 
would  have  accomplished  their  purpose  had  not  the 
plot  been  discovered,  and  the  conspirators  sentenced 
to  undergo  ca]iital  punishment. 

GANAPATYAS,  the  worshippers  of  Ganejsn  or 
Gcinapati,  a  Hindu  deity.  They  can  scarcely  be 
considered  as  a  distinct  sect,  Ganesa  being  worship- 
ped by  all  the  Hindus  as  having  power  to  remove 
all  difficulties  and  impediments.  Hence  they  never 
commence  a  journey,  ov  engage  in  any  important 
work,  without  invoking  his  protection.  Some,  how- 
ever, pay  this  god  more  particular  devotion,  and, 
therefore,  may  be  considered  as  specially  entitled  to 
be  called  Ganapatijas.  And  yet  Ganesa  is  never  ex- 
clusively venerated,  and  the  worship,  when  it  is  paid, 
is  addressed  to  some  of  his  forms. 

GANESA,  a  Hindu  deity,  the  son  of  Mahadeva, 
or  Shiva  and  Parvati.  He  is  accounted  the  god  of 
prudence  and  wisdom,  who  removes  all  hindrances 
out  of  the  way,  so  that  when  about  to  engage  in  any 
difficult  undertaking,  a  Hindu  uniformly  invokes  this 
deity.  He  is  considered  as  con-esponding  to  the 
Hermes  of  Greece,  or  the  Mercury  of  Rome,  the 
great  teaclier,  and  presiding  deity  of  authors.  The 
greater  number  of  the  temple.s  in  the  sacred  city  of 
Benares  are  dedicated  either  to  Shiva,  or  his  son 
Ganesa.  The  latter  is  always  addressed  as  "  that 
God  upon  whose  glorious  forehead  the  new  moon  is 
painted  vn{\\  the  frotli  of  Gauga."  He  is  generally 
represented  sitting  cross-legged,  with  four  arms  and 
hands,  and  having  the  head  and  proboscis  of  an  ele- 
phant. His  temples  are  frequently  ornamented  witli 
carvings  aiM  paintings  of  the  limbs,  but  most  fre- 
quently the  head  of  this  animal.  Ganesa  had  for- 
merly six  classes  of  worshippers  ;  in  the  present  day, 
he  cannot  bo.ist  of  any  exclusive  worship,  although 
he  shares  a  kind  of  worship  along  with  all  the  other 
gods. 

GANGA  (Sanskrit,  the  river),  a  name  applied  to 
denote  the  river  Ganges  in  Bengal,  one  of  the  most 
sacred  rivers  in  Hindustan.  It  is  regarded  as  a  deity  ; 
and  washing  in  its  walors  is  viewed  as  securing  the 
cleansing  of  the  .soul  from  sin  in  this  life,  and  more 
especially  as  a  valuable  prejiarative  in  the  prospect 
of  dissolution.  It  is  one  of  the  four  rivers  which  in 
the  cosmogony  of  the  Hindus  have  their  source  in 
the  holy  mountain  of  Mcni.  In  their  sacred  writ- 
ings this  holy  stream  receives  the  most  extravag.iut 
laudations.  "The  distant  .sight  of  it,"  as  Dr.  Dull' 
informs  us,  "  is  decliired  to  be  attended  with  present 
benefit:  the  application  of  a  few  droits  of  its  water 


may  remove  much  pollution :  daily  bathing  in  it  is 
followed  with  inestimable  advantages,  both  in  this 
life,  and  in  that  which  is  to  come :  immersion  in  it 
on  certain  auspicious  days  of  the  moon  and  certain 
conjuni.-tions  of  the  planets,  may  wipe  away  the  sins 
of  ten  births,  or  even  of  a  thou.sand :  ablution,  ac 
(■(impanied  with  the  prescribed  prayers,  on  particulat 
days  of  high  festival,  may  entitle  to  a  residence  in 
one  of  the  heavens  of  the  gods,  and  insui'e  an  amount 
of  blessings  which  no  imagination  can  conceive." 
Sometimes  strangers  and  friendless  persons  are  left 
to  die  upon  the  banks  without  being  permitted  to 
drink  the  waters  of  the  piuifying  stream.  The  prac 
tice  is  almost  universal  among  the  higher  classes  of 
Hindus  to  ofl'er  their  dying  relatives  as  a  saeritice  to 
Gauga,  and  it  is  actuallj-  affirmed  that  were. this  bar- 
barous custom  of  exposing  the  sick  on  the  banks  of 
this  river  abolished,  thousands  would  recover  from 
their  diseases,  who,  in  consequence  of  its  prevalence, 
are  doomed  to  certain  death.  Often  the  poor  invalid 
is  literally  killed  by  his  body  being  partly  immersed  in 
the  Ganges,  or  by  large  (luantities  of  the  water  being 
poured  into  his  mouth  when  he  is  in  a  state  of  dan- 
gerous weakness.  And  it  is  a  recognised  principle 
of  HiNDUls.M  (which  see),  that  when  once  the  sick 
are  brought  forcibly  down  to  the  river's  side  to  die, 
tliey  carmot  legally  be  restored  to  health.  They  are 
from  that  moment  dead  according  to  Hindu  law  ; 
their  property  passes  to  the  next  heir  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  bequest ;  and  should  any  one  who 
Las  thus  been  exposed  recover  from  his  disease,  he 
cannot  be  received  into  society,  but  becomes  an  out- 
cast, so  degraded  in  the  e.stimation  of  his  friends, 
that  even  his  own  children  will  not  eat  with  him,  nor 
give  him  the  slightest  accommodation.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  barbarity  is,  that  the  wretched  survi- 
vor has  no  alternative  left  him  save  to  associate 
henceforth  with  those  who  are  outcasts  like  himself. 
And  accordingly,  about  fifty  miles  north  of  Calcutta 
there  are  two  villages  whose  inhabitants  are  wholly 
composed  of  Individuals  of  this  description. 

Not  only,  however,  are  midtltudes  of  the  sick  and 
the  dying  thus  sacrificed  to  Ganga;  there  are  also 
many  cases  of  voluntary  self  sacrifice  to  the  sacred 
river.  It  is  often  the  last  resource  of  a  superstitious 
Hindu,  who  lias  simk  into  hopeless  poverty,  disgrace, 
or  disease.  Some  of  the  Shastras  besides,  encoiu'age 
suicide  in  tlie  Ganges,  holding  out  to  the  self-mur- 
derer the  promise  of  a  temporary  residence  in  the 
heaven  of  one  of  the  gods.  ^Vhen  a  person  has 
formed  the  resolution  of  thus  sacrificing  himself  to 
the  river-god,  he  goes  through  the  preliminary  ]iro- 
cess  required  by  the  Sacred  Books,  of  making  a  pre- 
sent of  gold  to  the  Brahmans,  and  inviting  them  to 
a  feast.  This  done,  he  dresses  himself  in  red  gar- 
ments, and  adorns  himself  with  garlands  of  flowers, 
marching  down  to  the  river  accompanied  by  a  band 
of  music.  On  reaching  the  sacred  .stream  he  takes 
his  scat  upon  the  bank,  repeating  the  name  of  his 
idol,  and  declaring  that  he  is  now  about  to  renounce 
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his  life  in  this  place,  in  order  to  obtain  such  of  sucli 
c.  benerit  in  the  next  world.  All  tlie  preliminary 
rites  being  now  concluded,  the  formal  act  of  self- 
sacrifice  now  commences.  '•  Tlie  devotee,"  to  use 
the  language  of  Dr.  Duff,  "  accompanied  by  one  or 
more  Brahmans,  to  officiate  on  the  occasion,  and  ut- 
ter the  incantations, — proceeds  in  a  boat  into  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  furnished  witli  a  supply  of  cord 
and  water-pans.  Then  the  pans  are  fastened  to  the 
neck  and  shoulders ;  and,  while  they  remain  empty, 
they  keep  the  victim  afloat.  These  are  generally 
filled,  sometimes  by  the  friends  in  the  boat,  some- 
times by  the  devotee  himself,  as  he  is  carried  buoy- 
ant along  the  current ; — but  when  once  they  are 
surcharged,  they  sink:  and  down  they  drag  the  vic- 
tim to  the  bottom,  amid  thi»  incantations  of  ghostly 
confessors,  the  rejoicings  of  friends,  and  the  shouts  of 
applauding  multitudes  on  the  shore.  A  few  gurgling 
bubbles  rise  on  the  surface,  and  speedily  disappear, 
— all  the  monument  that  is  ever  raised  to  perpetuate 
the  remembrance  of  the  victim  of  superstition." 
How  strikingly  do  such  scenes  fulfil  the  language  of 
Holy  Writ,  "  The  dark  places  of  the  earth  are  full  of 
the  habitations  of  horrid  cruelty." 

GANG.A.  SAGOR,  a  sacred  i.sland  among  tlie 
Hindus,  situated  at  the  pouit  where  the  great  west- 
ern or  holiest  branch  of  the  Ganges  unites  its  waters 
with  those  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Tliough  dark,  flat, 
and  swampy,  it  forms  one  of  the  most  celebrated  places 
of  pilgrimage  in  India,  the  waters  of  the  sacred  river 
keing  considered  as  peculiarly  purifying  at  this  spot. 
On  the  island  stands  a  ruinous  temple  dedicated  to 
Kapila,  the  distinguished  sage  who  founded  the 
Sdnkhya  system,  one  of  the  chief  schools  of  Hindu 
philosophy.  Tlie  temple  is  usually  occupied  by  a 
k\v  disciples  of  Kapila,  belonging  to  the  class  of  as- 
cetics, who  always  keep  an  arm  raised  above  their 
heads.  Crowds  repair  to  this  temple  in  Ganga  Sa- 
gor  twice  every  year,  at  full  moon  in  No\emi>er  and 
January,  to  perform  obsequies  for  tlie  benefit  of 
their  deceased  ancestors,  and  to  practise  various  ab- 
lutions in  the  sacred  waters.  It  was  calculated  that 
in  1837  no  fewer  than  300,000  pilgrims  resorted 
tliither  from  all  parts  of  India.  At  one  time  the 
open  and  public  sacrifice  of  children  on  occasion  of 
the  great  festival  took  place  on  an  enormous  scale, 
but  this  inhuman  practice  is  prohibited  by  the  Brit- 
ish govemment,  and  therefore  lias  become  compara- 
tively rare. 

GAXGAS,  the  idolatrous  priests  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Congo,  a  Portuguese  settle7uent  in  Western 
Africa.  While  one  Supreme  Being  is  acknowledged 
by  the  Negroes  of  this  district,  they  worship  also  a 
number  of  subordinate  deities  wdio  preside  over  the 
different  departments  of  nature,  and  the  Gangas 
employ  themselves  in  teaching  the  people  to  wor- 
ship by  various  rites  and  ceremonies,  but  more 
especially  by  donations  of  food  and  apparel,  which 
they  appropriate  to  themselves  as  their  means  of 
support.     These  men  are  supposed  to  have  a  consi- 


derable influence  with  tlie  deities,  and  hence  they 
pretend  to  bring  down  blessings  upon  the  people,  to 
avert  judgments,  to  cure  diseases,  and  to  undo  witch- 
craft. 

GANINNANSES,  (Singhalese,  from  gana,  an  as- 
semblage), a  name  apphed  in  Ceylon  to  the  novices 
as  well  as  piriests  among  the  Budhists  (which  see). 

GANJ  BAKSHIS,  a  division  of  the  Sikhs  (which 
see),  in  Hindustan,  who  are  said  to  have  derived 
their  name  from  their  founder.  They  are  few  in 
number,  and  of  little  note. 

G-VXYMEDES,  the  son  of  Tros  and  Calin-hoe, 
accounted  by  the  ancient  Greeks  the  most  beautiful 
of  men,  and  said  to  have  been  carried  oft'  to  heaven 
by  Zeus,  that  he  miglit  act  as  cupbearer  to  the  gods. 
He  was  identified  with  the  divinity  who  was  said  to 
preside  over  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and  he  was 
jilaced  by  astronomers  among  the  stars,  under  the 
name  of  Aquarius  or  the  water-bearer. 

G.AONS,  a  class  of  Doctors  among  the  modern 
Jews.  They  were  also  called  Excellents,  an  appel- 
lation indicating  either  their  real  or  their  supposed 
goodness.  Their  principal  men  were  placed  at  the 
heads  of  the  different  academies.  In  consequence 
of  their  extensive  learning,  and  their  high  intelli- 
gence, they  were  regarded  as  the  interpreters  of  the 
law,  consulted  upon  difficult  and  important  matters, 
and  their  decisions  were  received  with  the  utmost 
veneration.  The  decisions,  however,  of  each  Gaon, 
were  only  considered  to  be  of  force  in  that  province 
where  he  resided,  and  his  authority  was  acknow- 
ledged. The  first  of  the  order  of  Gaons  was  Chanan 
Meischka,  who  flourished  aliout  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century,  and  re-established  the  academy  of 
Pundebita,  which  had  been  shut  up  for  fifty  years. 
About  A.  D.  7G3,  one  Jehuda,  who  was  blind,  be- 
longed to  this  order  of  learned  men.  About  the  end 
of  the  tenth  century,  one  Scherira  appeared  and  rose 
to  considerable  eminence  as  a  Gaon.  Before  his 
death  he  had  retired  from  public  life,  and  resigned 
the  em]doyment  of  a  public  teacher  to  his  son.  This 
doctor,  whose  name  was  Hadi,  flourished  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eleventh  century,  and  was  esteemed 
the  most  excellent  of  all  the  Excellents.  With  him 
terminated  the  order  of  Gaons,  for  about  this  time 
the  academies  of  Babylon  were  destroyed,  and  the 
remains  of  tlie  Jews  were  driven  into  Spain  and 
France,  where  they  formed  new  establislinients,  and 
exchanged  the  title  of  Doctoks  for  that  of  Rabbins 
(which  see). 

GARLANDS.  Among  the  ancient  heathens  it 
was  customary  to  adorn  the  victims  intended  for 
sacrifice  with  fillets  and  garlands;  and  it  was  also  a 
common  practice  to  put  garlands  on  the  head  of  their 
idols.  An  allusion  to  the  use  of  garlands  b)-  the 
heathen  occurs  in  Acts  xiv.  13,  "Then  the  priest  of 
Jupiter,  which  was  before  their  city,  brought  oxen 
and  garlands  unto  the  gates,  and  would  have  doTie 
sacrifice  with  the  people."  It  is  not  obvious  for 
what  precise  purpose  the  garlands  were  brought  on 
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this  occasion,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  tliat  tliey  were 
meant  to  be  placed  on  llie  lioads  of  the  apostles. 
The  trees  and  flower.s  which  were  used  on  such 
occasions,  were  such  as  were  most  pleasing  to  the 
god  in  whose  worship  they  were  employed.  The 
custom  of  weaving  garlands  for  the  gods  is  still  found 
in  almost  all  idolatrous  countries.  In  the  Hindu  fes- 
tivals and  processions,  for  example,  the  images  of  the 
gods  are  decked  out  with  garlands.  The  priests, 
and  both  the  male  and  female  worshippers,  also  wear 
sweet-scented  garlands  on  festive  occasions. 

G.-\.UMAN.1S,  Hindu  priests  mentioned  by  the 
geographer  Strabo,  and  by  which  were  probably 
meant  Budhist  priests.  They  are  represented  as 
having  been  very  austere,  feeding  on  fruits  and  roots, 
and  wearing  only  a  covering  made  of  the  bark  of 
trees. 

G-\RMR,  the  fabulous  dog  who,  in  the  ancient 
Scandinavian  mythology,  was  said  to  guard  the  en- 
trance to  the  infernal  regions.  It  corresponds  to  the 
CEEBCiiUS  (which  see)  of  the  ancient  Romans. 

Gi\.RUD.\,  the  sacred  bird  of  Vishnu  among  the 
Hindus,  as  the  eagle  was  the  sacred  bird  of  Jupiter 
among  the  ancient  Romans.  Both  these  deities  are 
represented  as  riding  upon  their  respective  birds. 
Garuda  was  worshiiipod  by  the  Vaishnavas  in  the 
golden  age  of  Hindu  idolatry. 

G.\sfROiMANCY  (Gr.  gaster,  the  belly,  and 
manleia,  divination),  a  mode  of  divination  practised 
atnong  the  ancient  Greeks,  in  which  they  filled  cer- 
tain round  glasses  with  pure  water,  placing  lighted 
torches  round  about  them.  Then  they  pr.ayed  to  the 
deity  in  a  low  muttering  voice,  and  proposed  the 
qtiestion  which  they  wished  to  be  answered.  Cer- 
tain images  were  now  observed  in  the  glasses  repre- 
senting what  was  to  happen. 

GATES.  The  gates  of  Oriental  cities  have  al- 
ways been  accounted  places  of  great  resort,  mnrkets 
being  held  there,  and  also  courts  of  justice.  There 
public  business  of  every  kind  is  wont  to  be  trans- 
acted. When  Abraham  purchased  a  lield  from  the 
sons  of  Heth  for  a  burial-place,  the  bargain  was  made 
"  at  the  gate  of  the  city."  An  instance  of  a  con- 
tract entered  into  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  is  thus 
given  in  Ruth  iv.  1,  2,  9,  11,  "Then  went  Boaz  up 
to  the  gate,  and  sat  him  down  there :  and,  behold, 
the  kinsman  of  whom  Boaz  spake  came  by ;  unto 
whom  he  said.  Ho,  such  a  one !  turn  aside,  sit  down 
here.  And  he  turned  aside,  and  sat  down.  And  he 
took  ten  men  of  the  elders  of  the  city,  and  said.  Sit 
ye  down  here.  And  they  sat  down.  And  Boaz  ."iaid 
unto  the  elders,  and  unto  all  the  people.  Ye  are  wit- 
nesses this  day,  tliat  I  have  bought  ;dl  th.at  was 
Elimelech's,  aiul  all  that  was  Chilion's  and  llahlon's, 
of  the  hand  of  Naomi.  And  all  the  people  that  were 
in  the  gate,  and  the  elders,  said.  We  are  witnesses. 
The  Lord  make  the  woman  that  is  come  into  thine 
house  like  Rachel  and  like  Leah,  which  two  did 
build  the  house  of  Israel :  and  do  thou  worthily  in 
Epliratah,  and  be  famous  in  Bethlehem."    Before 


tlie  gates  of  temples  and  other  buildings  used  for 
sacred  purposes,  there  was  in  ancient  times  a  wide 
enclosure  within  which  the  people  worshipped,  and 
which  looked  toward  the  entrance  of  the  editices. 
'■  This  was  the  Hieron,"  says  Dr.  Jamieson,  "  at  the 
gates  of  holy  places, — a  part  of  the  area  or  court  of 
tlie  biulding  that  was  considered  sacred,  not  only  be- 
cause it  was  the  place  where  the  people  stood  to 
worship,  but  also  bccau.'se  religious  rites  were  fre- 
quently performed  there ;  and  hence  we  find  frequent 
allusions  in  scripture  to  the  pecidiar  sanctity  with 
wdiich  the  gates  or  entrances  of  those  venerable 
buildings  were  regarded,  and  to  the  homage  which 
was  ofl'ered  there.  Thus  Ezekicl  says,  the  people  of 
the  land  shall  worship  at  the  door  of  the  gate  before 
the  Lord  in  tlie  Sabbaths,  and  in  the  new  moons ; 
and  in  the  beautiful  song  of  the  sons  of  Korah,  the 
gates  of  the  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem  are  represented 
as  of  greater  value  and  interest  in  the  sight  of  God, 
than  all  the  dwellings  of  Jacob.  Tlie  knowledge  of 
the  peculiar  sanctity  that  was  attached  to  the  en- 
trance of  a  temple,  explains  the  reason  of  the  thresh- 
old being  chosen  for  the  demolition  of  Dagon's 
image.  The  temporary  trium])h  which  the  I'hilis- 
tines  had  gained  over  the  forces  of  Israel,  signalized 
by  the  capture  of  the  ark  and  sacred  symbols  of  its 
worship,  had  intoxicated  that  idolatrous  people,  and 
led  them  in  the  fulness  of  their  enthusiastic  rejoic- 
ing, to  proclaim  a  festival  of  thanksgiving  to  their 
national  deity,  to  whose  aid  they  ascribed  the  suc- 
cess of  their  arms.  It  was  meet,  therefore,  upon  an 
occasion  when  the  true  God,  to  punish  his  people  for 
their  apostacy,  and  convince  them  of  their  sins,  had 
allowed  the  ensigns  of  his  presence  to  fall  dishon- 
oured into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  to  vindicate  his 
supremacy,  and  exliibit  a  striking  proof  of  his  living 
irresistible  power;  and  no  evidence  more  memor.-dile 
could  have  been  given  of  the  vanity  of  his  idol  anta- 
gonist, than  that  in  the  august  presence  of  Lsracl's 
God.  the  statue  of  Dagon  was  overthrown  and  dis- 
membered on  the  threshold  of  his  temple,  the  very 
spot  which,  in  the  estimation  of  his  votaries,  his 
rites  had  invested  with  more  than  ordinary  sacred- 
ness." 

GATES  (Holy),  the  name  given  to  the  folding 
gates  in  the  centre  of  the  Iconostasis  or  screen,  which 
in  the  modern  Greek  churches  separtites  the  body  of 
the  church  from  the  holy  of  holies.  The  holy  g.ates 
are  opened  and  shut  frequently  during  the  stu'vice, 
part  of  the  pravers  and  lessons  being  recited  in  front 
of  them,  and  part  within  tlu^  adytum  or  most  holy 
place. 

GATES  (Holy)  OF  ST.  PETER'S  AT  ROME. 
These  gates  are  never  opciUid  cxceiit  in  the  solem- 
nity of  a  jubilee,  wliich  now  takes  place  every  twen- 
ty-five years,  when  the  Pope  grants  a  plenary  indul- 
gence. On  the  twcnty-fbtn-th  day  of  December 
of  the  jubilee  year,  all  the  clergy  secular  and  re- 
gidar  in  Rome  assemble  together  at  the  Aposto- 
lical  Palace,  and  from  thence  they  march  in  pro- 
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cnssion  to  St.  Peter's.  When  the  clergy  come  into 
the  gi'eiit  square  in  front  of  the  Basilica,  they  tind 
the  doors  of  tlie  churcli  shut.  Meanwhile  the  Pope, 
the  cardinals,  and  bishops,  dressed  in  wliite  robes, 
witli  mitrps  on  tlieir  heads,  meet  in  Sixtns's  chapel, 
where  the  Pope  .sings  the  Veni  Creator  with  a  lighted 
taper  in  his  hand.  All  the  cardinals,  having  each  of 
them  tapers  in  their  hands,  proceed  to  tlie  Swiss 
portico,  where  the  holy  Father  nominates  three  of 
them  his  legates  a  latere,  to  open  tlie  gates  of  the 
Lateran  clir.rch,  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  JMag- 
giore,  atid  that  of  Sa.nto  Paolo.  It  is  reserved  for 
the  Pope  himself  to  open  the  sacred  gate  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's. A  throne  is  set  in  front  of  the  gate,  on  which 
the  Pope  sits  for  a  .short  time,  wlien  lie  is  presented 
with  a  golden  hammer,  whicli  he  takes  in  his  right 
hand.  Then  rising  from  his  tlirone,  the  Pope  ad- 
vances forward  and  knocks  at  the  sacred  gate.  Ilis 
clergy  follow  him  with  tapers  in  their  hands.  Tlie 
pontiff  knocking  thrice  at  the  gate,  says  aloud, 
"  Open  to  me  the  gates  of  righteousness,"  to  which 
the  choir  add,  "This  is  the  gate  of  God,  the  just 
shall  enter  in,"  &c.  At  this  moment  a  temporary 
wall  of  stone,  which  has  been  loosely  set  up,  is  made 
to  fall  down,  and  the  people  eagerly  gather  the  rub- 
bish, portions  of  which  they  preserve  as  .sacred  re- 
lics. In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  which  thus  en- 
sues, the  Pope  returns  to  his  throne,  where  he  calmly 
takes  his  seat.  As  soon  as  the  rubbish  has  been  re- 
mo\-ed,  and  the  passage  to  the  holy  gate  cleared,  his 
Holine.ss  leaves  his  throne,  and  begins  the  anthem, 
"  This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made,"  &c.,  in 
which  the  choir  loudly  join.  Being  arrived  at  tlie 
holy  gate,  he  rejieats  several  prayers,  takes  the  cross, 
kneels  down  before  the  gate,  begins  the  Te  Dciim, 
and  slowly  passes  through  the  holy  gate,  still  sing- 
ing as  he  goes  along.  He  is  followed  by  his  clergy. 
jVfter  vespers  the  cardinals  change  their  white  robes 
for  tlieir  ordinary  dress,  and  accompanying  his  Holi- 
ness to  the  door  of  his  apartment,  leave  him  there, 
the  ceremony  being  concluded.  See  Jubilee  (Ro.m- 
isn). 

GAULONITES.     See  Gai.ile.vns. 

GAULS  (Religion  of  the  Ancient).  See 
Druids. 

GAURS.    See  Guerres. 

GAUVRI  (Festival  op).  See  Flowers  (Fes- 
tival of). 

GA'YATRI',  the  holiest  verso  of  the  Vedas  among 
the  ancient  Hindus.  It  is  addressed  to  the  sun,  to 
which  it  was  daily  offered  up  as  a  prayer  in  these 
words,  according  to  the  translation  of  Colebrooke  : 
"  Let  us  meditate  on  the  adorable  light  of  the  divine 
sun  (Savitri)  ;  may  it  guide  our  intellects.  Desir- 
ous of  food,  we  solicit  the  gift  of  tlie  splendid  suu 
(Savitri),  who  should  be  studiously  worshipped. 
Venerable  men,  guided  by  the  understanding,  salute 
the  divine  sun  (Savitri)  with  oblations  and  prai.-^e." 
Professor  Horace  Wilson  gives  it  a  more  condensed 
form,  "  Let  us  meditate  on  the  sacred  light  of  tliat 


divine  sun,  that  it  may  illuminate  our  miriils."  In 
the  first  or  Vedic  era  of  the  history  of  India,  sun- 
worship  occupied  no  inconsiderable  place  in  the 
worshiji  of  the  Hindus.     See  Hinduism. 

GAZEL,  love  songs  with  which  the  Mohamme- 
dan dervishes,  called  Bactasciiites  (which  see),  sa- 
lute every  one  they  meet.  They  are  applied  by  way 
of  allegory  to  the  Divine  love. 

GAZITH,  a  place  in  which  the  Jewish  Sanhe- 
drim sat.  It  was  a  buildhig  erected  of  hewn  stone, 
after  the  second  temple  was  iinished.  Half  of  this 
fabric  was  holy  and  half  common  ;  that  is,  half  of  it 
stood  within  the  court,  and  half  of  it  within  the 
Chel  (which  see).  TheGazith  was  near  the  altar  ol 
burnt-ofterings,  half  of  it  being  within  the  sacred 
court  where  the  altar  stood ;  and  being  thus  near  to 
the  Divine  presence,  the  Sanhedrim  felt  their  obli- 
gation all  the  more  to  exercise  righteous  and  impar- 
tial judgment.     See  Sanhedrim. 

GAZOPHYLACIU.M,  tlie  treasury  outside  the 
church,  in  the  days  of  the  early  Christians,  in  which 
the  oblations  or  ofi'erings  of  the  people  were  kept. 
The  word  also  denotes  the  chest  in  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  in  which  the  rich  presents  consecrated  to 
God  were  kept ;  and  it  was  sometimes  used  to  im- 
ply the  apartments  in  the  temple  in  which  the  pro- 
visions for  sacrifice  and  those  allotted  to  the  priests 
were  stored. 

GE  (Gr.  the  earth),  a  goddess  worshipped  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  as  a  personilication  of  the  earth. 
She  is  mentioned  in  Homer's  Iliad  as  having  black 
sheep  offered  in  sacrifice  to  her,  and  as  being  in- 
voked in  oaths.  Hesiod  speaks  of  Ge  as  the  off- 
siiring  of  Chaos,  and  the  mother  of  Uranus  and 
Pontu.s.  She  gave  birth  also  to  a  variety  of  differ- 
ent beings,  both  divinities  and  monsters.  In  early 
times  she  had  oracles  both  at  Delphi  and  Olynipia ; 
she  was  worshipped  as  the  all-producing  parent,  and 
was  considered  as  the  patrimcss  of  marriages.  The 
worship  of  this  goddess  was  universal  among  the 
Greeks.  Among  the  ancient  Romans  the  earth  was 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Tellus  (which  see). 

GED.VLIAH  (Fast  of),  a  Jewish  fast  kept  on 
the  third  day  of  the  month  T/.sri,  and  said  to  be  the 
same  that  Zechariah  calls,  viii.  19,  "  the  fast  of  the 
seventh  month."  It  is  observed  in  memorial  of  tlie 
murder  of  Gedaliah,  the  son  of  Ahikam. 

GEHENNA.  This  word,  which  is  derived  from 
two  Hebrew  words,  signifying  the  valley  of  Hinnom, 
is  applied  to  a  valley  near  Jerusalem,  where  it  was 
customary,  in  ancient  times,  for  the  Hebrews  to  offer 
up  children  to  the  god  Moloch.  It  was  also  called 
TopJtet,  from  the  Hebrew  word  Toph,  whicli  denoted 
the  Tympanum  or  Drum,  with  the  noise  of  which 
the  priests  were  wont  to  drown  the  cries  of  the 
cliililren.  Nothing  is  known  concerning  Hinnom, 
from  whom  the  valley  seems  to  have  derived 
its  name.  The  valley,  or  rather  ravine,  is  only 
aliout  1.00  feet  in  breadth,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
shaded  in  ancient  times  with  trees.     From  the  in- 
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)iiiitiaii  practices  followed  there,  tlie  valley  was  de- 
nounced by  Jehovah,  Jer.  six.  6,  "  Therefore,  be- 
hold, the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  this  jilace 
shall  no  more  be  c.iUed  Topliet,  nor  The  valley  of 
the  son  of  Hiniiom,  but  The  valley  of  slaiisrhtcr."  It 
was  polluted  by  Josiah,  who  made  it  a  kind  of  cess- 
pool for  the  city.  After  the  captivity  the  Jews  re- 
garded the  place  with  abhorrence,  remembering  the 
cruelties  of  whicli  it  liail  been  the  scene,  and  after  the 
example  of  Josiah  they  threw  into  it  the  carcases  of 
animals,  the  dead  bodies  of  malefactors,  and  all  kinds 
of  refuse.  Constant  tires  were  kept  up  in  the  valley 
to  consume  the  filth  which  might  otherwise  have 
caused  a  pestilence.  Hence  it  was  regarded  as  a 
striking  type  of  hell,  and  Gehenna  came  to  be  used 
to  indicate  the  place  of  everlasting  torment.  The 
Mohammedans,  however,  do  not  consider  the  paiiis 
of  Gehenna  as  eternal,  but  temporary  and  purgato- 
rial. 

GEM.A,RA  (Heb.  perfect),  a  commentary  on  the 
Jewish  MlSHNA  (which  see).  Two  of  these  com- 
mentaries were  prejiared,  the  one  at  Jerusalem,  and 
the  other  at  Babylon.  T!ie  former  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  work  of  Ilabbf  Jochonan,  who  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  centm-y,  while  the  lat- 
ter, which  is  the  more  highly  esteemed  of  the  two, 
is  supposed  to  ha\e  been  the  work  of  Raljbi  Ashe, 
and  some  of  his  immediate  successors,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixth  century.  The  importance  attached 
to  the  Gemara  by  the  Jews  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  passage  of  the  Talmud  :  "  They  who  study 
the  Bible  do  what  is  neither  virtue  nor  vice;  they 
who  study  the  Mishna  perform  something  of  a  vir- 
tue, and  on  that  account  receive  a  reward ;  but  they 
who  study  the  Gemara  perform  what  may  be  es- 
teemed the  greatest  virtue."  The  oral  law  is  pre- 
ferred bv  the  Jews  to  the  written  law,  and  the  Ge- 
mara to  both ;  thus  it  is  .«aid,  "  The  Bible  is  like 
water,  the  Mishna  like  wine,  and  the  Gemara  like 
spiced  wine."  "  The  law  is  like  .salt,  the  Mishna 
like  pepper,  and  the  Gemara  like  balmy  spice."  "  At 
five  years  of  age,"  says  the  Mishna,  ''  let  the  child 
begin  to  study  the  Scriptures ;  let  him  continue  to 
do  so  till  the  age  of  ten,  when  he  nmy  begin  to  study 
the  Mishna.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  let  him  begin  to 
study  the  Gemara."  The  Gemara  or  Jerusalem  Tal- 
mud was  considered  defective,  as  containing  the  sen- 
timents of  only  a  .small  number  of  Jewish  doctors. 
Besides,  it  was  written  in  a  mixed  and  impure  lan- 
guage. Hence  the  Amomjlm  or  Gemarists.  the  chief 
of  whom  was  Rabbi  Asa,  produced  the  Gemara  or 
Babylonian  Talmud,  which  contains  the  traditions, 
the  canons  of  the  Jewish  law,  and  all  ijuestions 
relating  to  the  law.  The  Talmud  consists  of  the 
Mishna  and  the  Gemara,  or  commentary  upon  the 
.Mi.shna.  The  .Jerusalem  Tahnud  is  printed  in  one 
large  folio  volume ;  and  the  Babylonian  extends  in 
some  editions  to  twelve,  and  in  others  to  thirteen 
folio  volumes. 

GEMARISTS.    See  A.mokajim. 


GEMATRIA,  the  Cabbalistic  arithmetic  of  the 
Rabbinical  Jews,  or  a  species  of  Ci.hhala,  which  con 
sisted  in  taking  the  letters  of  a  Hebrew  word  for 
arithmetical  numbers,  and  explaining  eveiy  word  by 
the  arithmetical  value  of  the  letters.  Any  two  words 
or  phrases  occiuTiug  in  diU'erent  texts,  and  contain 
ing  letters  of  the  same  numerical  amount,  are  consi- 
dered mutually  con\ertible ;  and  anj-  one  or  more 
words  which,  when  added  together,  are  of  the  same 
amount  as  any  particular  text,  are  viewed  as  giving 
the  latent  signitication  of  that  text.  Thus  the  let- 
ters of  the  Hebrew  w-ords  signifying  "  Shiloh  shall 
come,"  amount  to  358.  Now,  the  Hebrew  word 
Messiah  contains  precisely  the  same  number;  and 
hence  the  Cabbalists  conclude,  that  on  the  principles 
of  the  Gematria,  tins  is  a  satisfactoiy  proof  that  the 
prophecy  contained  in  Gen.  xlix.  10,  refers  to  the 
Messiah.  Again,  the  word  Branch  in  Zech.  iii.  8, 
is  of  the  same  numerical  value  with  the  word  Com- 
forter, a  name  given  to  the  Messiah  by  the  Talnuid- 
ists,  and  hence  it  is  thought  to  be  proved  beyond 
i|ne.stion  that  the  Branch  of  Zechariah  is  no  other 
than  the  Messiah.     See  Cabbala. 

GEMS  (The  Three).  Among  the  Budhists 
(which  see),  Budha,  the  sacred  books,  and  the 
]irie.sthood  are  accounted  the  three  gems.  They 
form  the  Triad,  in  which  they  place  all  their  confi- 
dence and  trust,  and  the  worship  of  the  Three  Gems 
is  universal  among  Budhists  wherever  they  are 
found.  The  assistance  they  derive  from  this  Triad 
is  called  sarana,  protection,  which,  as  we  leani  from 
Mr.  Hardy,  is  said  to  destroy  the  fear  of  reproduc- 
tion or  successive  existence,  and  to  take  away  th<- 
fear  of  the  mind,  the  pain  to  which  the  body  is  sub- 
ject, and  the  misery  of  the  four  hells.  By  reflecting 
on  the  Three  Gems  the  mind  is  delivered  from  scep- 
ticism, doubt,  and  reasoning,  and  becomes  quite 
serene,  calm,  and  uiu-iiffled. 

GENEALOGIE.S.  the  register  of  the  descent  of 
individuals  or  fair.ilies,  which  was  accounted  so  im- 
portant among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  that  a  special 
set  of  oflicers  called  Sholerim  were  set  ajiart  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  such  records.  In  all  nations, 
even  from  the  earliest  times,  such  genealogical  writ- 
ings seem  to  have  been  carefidly  preserved.  Even 
in  the  patriarchal  period  we  find  traces  of  them,  as 
in  Gen.  x,  10,  ''And  the  beginning  of  his  king<lom 
was  Babel,  and  Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Cahwh, 
in  the  land  of  Shinar,"  The  vast  increase  of  the 
Hebrew  (lopulation  during  their  residence  in  Egypt 
renden^d  genealogical  records  absolutely  necessary, 
that  the  tribes  might  be  kept  distinct  from  one 
another.  The  charge  of  these  records  was  in- 
trusted first  to  the  Shoterim  or  scribes,  and  after- 
wards to  the  Levites.  In  later  times  these  docu- 
ments were  kept  in  the  temple.  It  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  some  confusion  may  have  bei^n  intro- 
duced in  regard  to  particular  families  during  the 
Babylonish  captivity;  but  on  their  return  to  Pales- 
tine the  Hebrews  seem  to  have  reduced  the  whole  to 
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complete  order,  as  is  quite  evident  from  the  care 
with  wliich  genealogical  descents  are  tiaced  in  the 
First  Book  of  Chronicles.     And  so  carefully  was  the 
purity  of  lineage  maintained  in  regard  to  the  priest- 
hood, that  after  the  captivity  those  who  could  not 
produce  their  genealogical  descent  were   excluded 
from  tlie  sacred  office.     Josephus  also  informs  us, 
that  the  Jews  had  aji  uni}iterrupted  succession  of 
high-priests  preserved  in   their  records   for  nearly 
2,000  years.     Jerome  declares  that  the  Jews  knew 
the  genealogies  from  Adam  to  Zerubbabel  as  inti- 
mately as  they  knew  their  own  names.     The  great 
importance  of  this  marked  attention  to  the  genealogy 
of  each  family  among  the  Jews  arose  from  the  ne- 
cessity which  existed  of  preserving  the  line  of  de- 
scent of  the  Messiah  in  unbroken  continuance  from 
Abraham  and  David.     Hence  the  minuteness  with 
which  this  line  is  traced  by  the  Evangelists  Matthew 
and  Luke.     And  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that 
the  great  end  for  which  such  genealogical  records 
were   kept   having    been   accomplished,   and   there 
being  no  further  necessity  for  them,  the  Jews  have 
now  utterly  lost  their  ancient  genealogies,  and  from 
the  time  of  their  total  dispersion  imder  Adrian,  not 
a  single  family  is  able   to   produce   the  record  of 
their  connection  with  any  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel. 
This  is  of  itself  a  satisfactory  proof  that  Messiah  is 
already  come,  and  that  he  is  no  other  than  Jesus  of 
Nfazaretli,  whose  lineage  has  been  so  fidly  and  accu- 
rately traced  in  each  link  back  to  David,  to  Abra- 
ham, and  even  to  Adam.     On  this  siiljject  the  late 
Dr.   Welsh   makes  the  following  striking  observa- 
tions .  "  I  cannot  but  remark,  that  the  mere  list  of 
names  by  which  Matthew  connects  our  Saviour  with 
Abraliam,  and  by  which  Luke  connects  him  with 
Adam,   has   always   appeared   to   me  inexpressiljly 
sublime,  and  calculated  to  inspire  us  with  a  deep 
sense  of  the  superintending  providence  of  God.    We 
are  carried  through  a  period  of  many  thousand  years, 
and  amidst  the  revolutions  of  the  mightiest  empires, 
and  the  rise  and  fall  of  many  kingdoms,  and  the  con- 
vulsions of  external  nature,  and  a  long  succession  of 
the  generations  of  men, — amidst  all  these  we  see  the 
hand  of  God  continually  exercised  in  bringing  to  pass 
liis  eternal  decrees.     We  have,  as  it  were,  the  foun- 
tain of  a  stream,  scarcely  discernible  in  its  first  be- 
ginning, in  danger  of  being  dried  up  in  a  scorching 
desert,  then   of  being   confounded   amidst   kindred 
floods,  then  of  being  lost  amidst  the  interuiinable 
swamps  of  a  new  region,  and  finally,  swallowed  up  in 
an  opening  of  the  earth  and  lost  apparently  to  hu- 
man  vision   for   ever;  and   after   having   traced   it 
through  so  mauy  different  and  distant  climes  to  such 
a  termination,  it  rushes  forth  again  revealed  to  view 
witli  matchless  beauty  and  grandem-.     The  imagina- 
tion of  man  is  bewildered  in  attempting  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  long  succession  of  many  nations,  and  of 
thf.  changes  that  took  place  in  society  from  the  times 
of  Adam,   and   Abraham,   and   David,   to   that   of 
Christ.     But  amidst  the  infinite  diversity  of  human 


character,  and  the  fearful  ebullitions  of  human  pas- 
sions, and  the  wide  vai-ielies  of  human  situation,  and 
amidst  the  many  millions  of  human  beings  that  came 
into  the  world  and  fulfilled  their  httle  part,  and  tlien 
passed  away  and  were  forgotten,  ajnidst  all  this  end- 
less diversity  of  human  beings,  and  human  passions, 
and  human  plans,  the  purpose  of  the  Almighty  is  in- 
variably the  same,  and  it  he  effects  alike  by  the  con- 
sent, the  co-operation,  the  indifference,  the  ignorance, 
the  opposition  of  man.    In  the  king  and  in  the  slave, 
in  the  palace  and  in  the  cottage,  in  the  city  and  in 
the  fields,  in  the  mountain  and  in  the  valley,  in  the 
righteous  and  in  the  wicked,  we  find  the  operations 
of  Providence  towards  the  same  beneficent,  the  same 
God-like  end.     The  faith  of  Abraham,  the  idolatry 
of  Amaziah,  the  lowliness  of  Joseph,  and  the  glory 
of  Solomon,  are  all  made  to  work  together  to  one 
event.     In  the  sheep-cotes  of  Mamre,  in  the  prison- 
houses  of  Egypt,  in  the  corn-fields  of  Boaz,  on  the 
throne  of  Judah,  among  the  willows  by  the  rivers  ot 
Babylon,  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  work- 
shops of  Galilee,  in  the  manger  of  Bethlehem, — in 
all  these  we  see  the  impress  of  the  finger  of  God. 
And  1  cannot  but  tliink  that  in  this  commencement 
of  the  lustory  of  the  New  Testament  church,  we 
have,  in  the  reference  that  is  made  to  the  former 
dispensation,  and  in  the  fact  that  God  never  for  a 
moment  forgot  the  word  which  he  spoke  to  a  thou- 
sand generations,  a  pledge  that  in  his  own  time  God 
will  not  fail  to  accomplish  all  that  he  has  spoken  re- 
specting his  kingdom.     In  contemplating  the  gloom- 
iest periods  of  the  Christi;ui  cluuch,  we  also  may  de- 
rive encouragement  in  the  belief  that  the  Almighty 
has  never  wholly  deserted  the  earth.     And  when  the 
circumstances  of  the  church  appear  most  desperate, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  it  was  when  the  cause 
of  Israel  and  of  mankind  seemed  lost  for  ever,  when 
the  throne  of  David  was  levelled  in  the  dust,  when 
the  royal  blood  was  almost  lost  amongst  the  mean- 
est of  the  people,  it  was  then  that  God  raised  up  a 
Horn  of  salvation  in  the  house  of  his  servant  David.'' 
GENERAL     ASSEMBLY.       See     Assembly 
(Gener.^l). 
GENERAL  BAPTISTS.    See  Baptists. 
GENERAL  COUNCILS.    See  Councils  (Gen- 
eral'). 

GEXERATION  (Eternal),  an  expression  used 
by  Christian  divines  in  reference  to  the  Second  Per- 
son of  the  Trinity,  in  order  to  indicate  his  derivation 
from  the  Father.  The  idea  is  involved  in  the  Son- 
ship  of  Christ.  See  Son  of  God.  It  is  dangerous  to 
discuss  the  matter  with  too  gi-eat  minuteness,  as  we 
are  apt  to  be  led  away  by  false  analogies,  reasoning 
from  what  is  human,  to  what  is  purely  divine. 
Hence  the  Clu-istian  Fathers  speak  with  greai  cau- 
tion on  the  point.  "  Speculate  not  upon  the  Divine 
generation,"  says  Gregory  Nazianzen.  ••  for  it  is  not 
safe.  Let  the  doctrine  be  honoured  silently  ;  it  is  a 
great  thing  for  thee  to  know  the  fact ;  the  mode  «e 
cannot  admit  that  even  angels  miderstand,  nuich  less 
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thou."  Atlianasiiis  to  tlie  same  efi'ect  declares, 
"  Such  spociilators  mia;lit  as  well  investigate  wlicre 
God  is,  and  liow  he  is  God.  and  of  wliat  nature  tlie 
Father  is.  Rut  as  such  iiuestions  are  iixevercut  and 
irreligious,  so  is  it  also  inilawt'ul  to  venture  such 
thoughts  .about  the  generation  of  the  Son  of  God." 
Chrysostom  also  states  in  the  .s.anie  cautious  spirit, 
"I  know  that  he  begat  the  Son:  the  manner  how  I 
am  ignorant  of.  I  know  that  the  Holy  Spirit  i.s 
from  Ilini ;  how  from  Him  I  do  not  uiidersfaud.  I 
eat  food  ;  but  how  this  is  converted  into  my  tlcsh  and 
blood  I  know  not.  We  know  not  these  things  which 
we  see  every  day  when  we  eat,  yet  we  meddle  witli 
inquiries  concerning  the  substance  of  God."  But 
while  the  Fathers  thus  prudently  avoided  seeking  to 
be  wise  above  wliat  is  written,  or  to  exjilain  wliat  is 
and  necessarily  must  be  inexplicable,  they  neverthe- 
less held  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  generation  of 
the  Sou  as  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father,  and  fully 
participating  in  the  divinity  of  the  Falher.  Hence 
we  are  commanded  to  honour  tlie  Son  even  as  we 
honour  the  Father. 

The  doctrine  of  the  derivation  of  the  Son  from  the 
Father  as  conveyed  in  the  expression  Etern.al  Gener- 
ation, gave  rise  at  an  early  period  to  mi-takes  and 
misconceptions.  The  Valentinians  and  Manich.ees, 
for  example,  in  the  second  century,  rushed  into  the 
heresy  of  a  sort  o(  dilhei^m,  or  the  asserting  of  such 
a  separation  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  as  to 
make  two  Gods.  The  Eclectics  again,  and  others 
who  held  the  doctrine  of  Emanations,  considered  the 
Son  to  be  both  individually  distinct  from  the  Father, 
and  of  an  inferior  nature.  Tlie  Arians  both  ancient 
and  modem  have  uniformly  denied  the  eternal  gener- 
ation of  the  Son,  maintaining  him  to  have  had  a  be- 
ginning of  existence,  and  to  be  essentiallj'  inferior  to 
the  Father.  See  Ari.vns.  The  doctrine  of  the 
eternal  generation  of  the  Son,  however,  has  not  only 
been  denied  by  both  Arians  .and  Socinians,  but  even 
by  some  in  other  respects  ortliodox  Trinitarians,  v.dio 
believe  the  Sonship  of  Christ  to  be  founded  not  on  a 
ii.atural,  but  an  oOicial  relation  to  the  First  Person 
in  the  Godhead.  They  deny  his  eternal  generation 
cliietiy  from  the  difficulty  which  they  feci  in  con- 
ceiving of  anything  in  the  Divine  nature,  analogous 
to  the  process  which  the  term  generation  denotes  in 
its  application  to  creatures.  Rut  it  is  altogether  in- 
consistent with  the  nature  of  the  subject  to  allow  the 
iniud  to  draw  any  such  analogies.  There  can  be  no 
likeness  between  generation  as  used  in  a  human 
sense,  and  the  same  term  when  applied  to  one  of  the 
Persons  of  the  Godliead.  The  only  inlcnlion  in 
using  such  an  expression  in  reference  to  ihe  Son  of 
God,  is  to  express  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  dis- 
tinction of  jiersons,  and  a  mutual  relation  between 
the  Father  and  the  Son.  To  go  beyond  this  general 
cxjilanation  of  the  matter,  and  to  assert  that  the 
generation  of  the  Son  consisted  in  the  communica- 
tion of  the  Divine  essence  and  perfections  to  him; 
or  to  assert  that  the  Father  did  not  beget  the  essence 


of  the  Son,  but  the  person,  is  to  attempt  an  exposi- 
tion of  that  which  it  transcends  tlie  human  faculties 
fullv  to  comprehend.     See  Trinity. 

GEXICSIA,  ofl<:rings  mentioned  by  Herodotus, 
and  probably  consisting  of  garlands  of  flowers  wdiich 
were  wont  to  be  jiresenled  by  the  ancient  Greeks, 
at  ihe  tombs  of  their  deceased  relatives  on  the  return 
of  each  anniversary  of  their  birthdays. 

GKXICSIUS,  a  surname  of  Poseidon,  under  which 
he  w;is  anciently  worshipped  near  l-erna  in  Greece. 
GENKT^EUS,  a  surname  of  Zeus,  from  Cape 
Genetus  on  the  Euxine  Sea,  where  he  had  a  temple. 
GEXETHLIA  (Gr.  the  nativity),  the  name  given 
among  tlie  early  Christians  to  the  festivals  which 
they  were  wont  to  observe  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  the  martyrs,  terming  it  their  Bihthday 
(which  see),  as  being  the  day  on  which  tlicy  were 
born  to  a  new  and  lujbler  state  of  being. 

GEXETULIACI,  a  term  which  Augustine  states 
w-as  used  to  denote  soothsayers,  who  pretended  to 
calculate  men's  nativities  [fjenetlilta)  from  the  stars, 
and  thus  to  predict  their  good  or  bad  fortune.  Such 
individuals  were  treated  with  the  utmost  severity 
under  the  lieathen  einiierors  of  Rome,  and  by  the 
early  Chrislians  they  were  expelled  from  the  church. 
GENETHIJUS,  a  surname  of  Poseidon,  tuider 
which  he  was  worshipiied  at  Spjirta. 

GENETYLLIDES,  a  class  of  goddesses  in  an- 
cient Greece,  who  presided  over  generation  and  birth. 
GENETYLTJS,   a  goddess   among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  who  presided  over  births.   It  was  a  surname 
also  both  of  Aphrodite  and  of  Artemin. 

GENEVA  (Cliuucii  of).  The  principles  of  tlie 
Reformation  were  first  introduced  into  Geneva,  not  by 
John  Calvin,  as  has  generally  been  believed,  but  by 
William  Farel,  who  preached  the  gospel  there  with 
acccjitance  in  the  year  15.'i2,  but  was  driven  from  the 
city  by  the  instigation  of  the  bishop.  This  zealous 
Reformer  was  succeeded  in  Geneva  by  Anthony 
Fronient,  who,  however,  experienced  the  same  treat- 
ment. A  change,  however,  came  over  the  views  of 
the  people,  and  the  council,  instead  of  supiiorling  the 
bisliop,  abandoned  him,  and  he  found  it  necessary  to 
retire  from  the  city  in  15.'53 ;  whereupon  the  two 
banished  minister-s  were  recalled,  and  Reformed  prin- 
ciples having  acquired  the  ascendency  among  all 
classes,  Farel  and  Froment,  along  with  Pelcr  Virct, 
gathered  around  them  a  strong  body  of  Protestantsf 
in  Geneva;  and  so  rapidly  did  the  cause  make  pro? 
gress  in  the  city,  that  in  1535  the  council  declarc4 
tliemselves  on  the  side  of  the  Reform.ation.  I'.ut 
though  a  Reformed  church  was  thus  formed  in  lln> 
city,  having  a  numerous  congregation  drawn  fronii 
all  chasscs,  it  was  not  fully  organized  and  establisliej 
until  the  arrival  of  John  Calvin  in  163G.  This  emi- 
nent Reformer,  who  was  a  native  of  France,  having 
been  born  there  in  1.500,  was  led  to  embrace  Re- 
formed |irinciples,  which  he  sought  with  diligence 
and  zeal  to  dilliisc  among  his  countrymen.  His  lame 
had  reached  Switzerland,  and  having  been  provideii- 
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tially  in  the  course  of  liis  travels  brought  to  Geneva, 
he  was  persuaded  to  take  up  liis  residence  in  tlie 
town,  and  to  devote  himself  to  the  building  up  of 
tlie  newly  formed  Protestant  church.  Farel  and 
Viret  gladly  availed  themselves  of  the  counsel  and 
assistance  of  such  a  man  as  Calvin.  His  very  pi'e- 
sence  %vith  them  they  felt  to  be  a  tower  of  strength. 
And  no  sooner  had  he  commenced  his  labours  in 
conjunction  with  them,  than  the  church  and  city  of 
Geneva  began  to  be  torn  with  internal  dissensions,  a 
party  having  arisen  who  sought  to  restore  some  of 
tlie  superstitious  observances  and  feasts  which  the 
Reformation  had  happily  abolished.  The  council 
joined  in  this  retrograde  movement,  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  Calvin  and  Farel  were  banished 
from  the  republic.  The  church  of  Geneva  suilered 
severely  from  the  exile  of  her  pastors,  but  the  faith- 
ful among  them  were  cheered  by  many  a  precious 
letter  of  comfort  and  encouragement.  The  citizens 
had  publicly  abjured  Popery,  and  avowed  their  ad- 
herence to  the  Reformation  on  the  20th  July  1539. 
Mourning  the  bereavement  they  had  sustiiined 
through  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  their  civil  rulers, 
again  and  again  did  they  petition  the  council  to  recall 
their  beloved  pastors  from  exile.  For  a  time  their 
entreaties,  earnest  and  urgent  though  they  were, 
passed  unheeded ;  but  at  length  in  1540  a  formal  in- 
vitation was  forwarded  to  Strasburg,  both  from  the 
citizens  and  council,  not  only  permitting,  but  im- 
ploring the  return  of  Calvin.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  September  of  the  following  year,  that  he  yielded 
to  the  repeated  and  pressing  invitations  of  the  Gene- 
vans. It  was  a  joyful  day  for  the  Church  of  Geneva 
when  the  groat  French  Reformer  found  his  way 
back  to  the  scene  of  his  former  labours.  They 
prized  the  privilege,  and  gave  thanks  to  God  for  it. 
From  1541  till  1564,  when  he  was  called  to  rest  from 
liis  earthly  labours,  did  Calvin  continue  to  build  up 
the  church  in  Geneva,  which  he  had  been  chiefly  in- 
strumental in  founding ;  and  such  was  the  practical 
wisdom  of  this  distinguished  man,  that  the  organiza- 
tion aiul  working  of  that  church  rendered  it  a  model 
•to  all  the  Picformed  churches  of  Europe.  Not  only 
on  account  of  the  purity  of  its  doctrine,  but  also  the 
completeness  of  its  form  of  church  government,  the 
church  which  Calvin  had  set  up  hi  Geneva  became 
one  of  the  most  influential  churches  of  the  Refor- 
mation. And  what  tended  powerfully  to  extend 
its  usefulness  was  the  college  which  in  1558  Cal- 
vin had  persuaded  the  senate  to  found  in  Geneva. 
There  Calvin  and  Beza  taught,  and  thither  accord- 
ingly students  in  great  numbers  repaired  from 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  England,  and  Scotland. 
Geneva  thus  became  a  central  point  whence  issued 
the  light  of  the  Reformation  in  all  directions.  In 
fact,  the  fame  of  Calvin  and  the  celebrity  of  the 
college  which  he  founded,  have  procured  for  the 
Church  of  Geneva  the  distinction  of  being  the  mo- 
ther of  the  Reformed  churches,  as  Wittenberg  was 
that  of  the  Lutheran  communities. 


One  of  the  greatest  benefits  which  Calvin  con- 
ferred upon  Geneva,  and  through  it  upon  many  of 
the  Reformed  churches  throughout  other  countries, 
was  the  establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  form  of 
church  government.  In  opposition  to  the  views  of 
Zwingli,  he  maintained  that  the  church  is  possessed 
of  the  power  of  self-government,  hidependent  of  the 
civil  magistrate,  whose  jurisdiction  ought  to  be  hm- 
ited  exclusively  to  temporal  afl'airs,  and  in  so  far  as 
the  church  was  concerned,  Calvin  left  to  the  magis- 
trate the  protection  of  the  church,  and  an  outward 
care  over  it.  He  held  also  entire  parity  by  divine 
appointment  of  all  the  ministers  of  Christ.  This 
in'inciple  lies  at  the  foundation  of  that  foiTn  of 
chiu'ch  government  which  Calvin  introduced  at 
Geneva.  And  following  out  this  fundamental  jirin- 
ciple,  he  refused  to  acknowledge  a  gradation  of  of- 
fices among  the  pastors  of  the  church ;  but  estab- 
lished a  judicatory  or  consistory,  composed  of  ruling 
elders  and  teaching  elders,  the  former  being  mem- 
bers of  the  church  set  apart  solely  to  rule  in  the 
church,  and  the  latter  being  set  apart  both  to  teach 
and  to  rule.  This  ecclesiastical  body  he  invested 
with  a  high  degree  of  power  and  authorit}'.  He  also 
convened  synods,  and  restored  to  its  former  vigour 
the  ancient  practice  of  excommunication.  These 
arrangements  were  made  with  the  consent  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  senate. 

The  Church  of  Geneva  thus  threw  oli'  at  one 
and  the  same  time  both  Popery  and  Episcopacy, 
.adopting  a  system  of  church  government  which 
bore  somewhat  of  the  republican  character  of 
their  civil  government.  Calvin  was  principally 
concerned  in  the  construction  of  both ;  and  accord- 
ingly they  bore  no  slight  resemblance  in  the  regular 
gradation  of  courts.  The  sovereign  power  of  the 
state  was  vested  in  three  councils,  the  general  coun- 
cil, the  council  of  two  hundred,  and  the  council  of 
twenty-five.  The  general  council  was  composed  of 
those  citizens  and  burgesses  who  had  reached  the 
age  of  twenty-five  years ;  and  the  meel,ings  of  this 
council  took  place  twice  a-year  for  the  election  of 
rmigistrates.  In  this  council  was  vested  also  the 
power  of  making  laws,  and  settling  as  to  war  and 
peace,  as  well  as  of  raising  subsidies  for  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  republic.  The  council  of  two  hundred 
was  composed  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  citizens  and 
burgesses,  each  of  whom  must  be  thirty  years  of  age. 
The  members  of  this  council  were  elected  for  life, 
unless  they  became  bankrupts,  or  were  degraded  by 
the  censure  which  was  annually  made.  This  council 
formed  the  supreme  court  of  justice,  and  were  con- 
sulted on  all  matters  of  importance.  The  council  of 
twenty-five  or  little  council,  as  it  was  generally 
called,  was  chosen  from  the  council  of  two  hundred, 
all  the  members  being  elected  for  life,  except  in  cases 
of  bankruptcy  or  degradation. 

The  organization  of  the  ecclesiastical  bore  some 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  civil  courts.     The  clergy 
on  all  public  occasions  held  the  same  rank  as  the 
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members  of  the  council  of  twenty-five.  The  consis- 
tory was  composed  of  all  tlie  pastors  of  the  republic, 
anil  twelve  lay  eUlers,  two  of  them  being  members  of 
the  little  council,  a  thini  one  of  the  auditeurs,  and 
tlio  remaining  nine  taken  from  the  council  of  two 
hundred.  The  pastors  were  perpetual  members  of 
tlie  court,  but  tlie  ciders  were  only  chosen  for  six 
years.  The  consistory  met  every  Thursilav,  and 
Calvin  was  perpetual  moderator  during  his  life,  but 
after  his  death  a  difterent  arrangement  was  adopted, 
the  moderator  being  changed  every  week,  each  of 
the  pastors  occupying  the  chair  in  rotation.  It  was 
the  province  of  the  consistory  to  take  cognizance  of 
all  public  scandals,  and  to  indict  ecclesiastical  penal- 
tics,  but  for  civil  punishment  of  delinquents  it  was 
necessary  to  hand  them  over  to  the  little  council. 

Not  only,  however,  did  the  church  of  Geneva  dif- 
fer in  ecclesiastical  organization  from  the  churches 
holding  by  Luther,  Zwiiigli,  and  their  coadjutors, 
but  also  in  their  views  as  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  On 
this  subject,  Moshcim  remarks:  "The  system  that 
Zuingle  had  adopted  with  respect  to  the  euoharist, 
was  by  no  means  iigi-eeable  to  Calvin,  who,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  desired  union  with  the  Lutheran 
church,  substituted  in  its  place  another,  which  ap- 
peared more  conformable  to  the  doctrine  of  that 
church,  and  in  reality  differed  but  little  from  it.  For 
while  the  doctrine  of  Zuingle  supposed  only  a  sijmho- 
b'rri!  Ill-  ftgar^live  lii-eseiice  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  in  the  eucharist,  and  represented  a  pious  re- 
membrance of  Christ's  death,  and  of  the  benefits  it 
procured  to  mankind,  as  the  only  fruits  that  arose 
from  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  Calvin 
explained  this  critical  point  in  a  quite  difterent  man- 
ner. He  acknowledged  a  real  though  spiritaal  pre- 
sence of  Christ  in  the  .sacrament ;  or  in  other  words, 
he  maintained,  that  true  Cluistians,  who  approached 
this  holy  ordinance  with  a  lively  faith,  were,  in  a 
certain  manner,  united  to  the  man  Christ ;  and  that 
from  this  union  the  spiritual  life  derived  new  vigour 
in  the  soul,  and  was  still  carried  on,  in  a  progressive 
motion,  to  greater  degrees  of  purity  and  perfection. 
This  kind  of  language  had  been  used  in  the  forms  of 
doctrine  drawn  up  by  Luther;  and  as  Calvin  ob- 
served, among  other  things,  that  the  divhie  grace 
was  conferred  upon  sinners,  and  scaled  to  them  by 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  this  induced 
many  to  suppose  that  he  adopted  the  sentiment  im- 
plied in  the  barbarous  term  iinpcmathn,  aiul  dill'ered 
but  little  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Lutheran  church 
on  this  important  subject.  Be  that  as  it  may,  his 
sentiments  differed  considerably  from  those  of  Zuin- 
gle ;  for  while  the  latter  asserted  that  all  Cln-istians 
without  distinction,  whether  rerjcnenitc  or  unrccjencr- 
afc,  might  be  jiartakers  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.  Calvin  confined  this  privilege  to  the  pious 
aiul  regenerate  believer  alone." 

In  its  early  history  none  of  the  Reformed  churches 
was  equally  privileged  with  the  Church  of  Geiu'va 
in  piiint  of  tlieologieal  teaciiing.     Under  the  minis- 


try of  such  a  master  in  theology  as  Calvin,  that 
church  could  not  fail  to  obtain  an  accurate  and  even 
profound  knowledge  of  Divine  truth ;  and  such  was 
the  power  with  which  Calvin  expounded  and  en- 
forced both  from  the  pulpit,  the  professor's  chair, 
and  the  press,  the  graiui  cardinal  points  which  dis- 
tinguished the  Calviuislic  from  the  I^utheran  and 
Zwinglian  churches,  that  he  succeeded  in  bringing 
nearly  the  whole  Reformed  cliurch,  not  in  Switzer- 
land only,  but  throughout  Europe,  to  embrace  his 
views.  The  consequence  was,  th.at  while  the  Pres- 
byterian system  of  church  go\ernment  which  Calvin 
set  up  at  Geneva  was  received  only  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent, as  for  example,  by  the  French,  the  Dutch,  the 
Scotch,  and  some  other  churches,  his  theological 
system,  wdiich  even  now  goes  by  the  name  of  Cal 
VINISM,  speedily  obtained  a  very  wide  reception 
throughout  the  various  churches  of  the  Reformation. 
To  such  an  extent  was  this  the  case,  that  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century,  no  school  of 
Protestant  theology  enjoyed  a  higlier  reputation  than 
that  of  Geneva.  Even  tlicn,  however,  there  were  a 
few  divines,  who,  like  Ilenry  Bullinger  of  Zurich, 
deviated  from  the  doctrines  njaintained  in  the  Ge- 
neva school ;  and  even  among  the  Calvinists  them- 
selves there  arose  keen  contentions  between  the 
Sirpralapmriaim  and  the  Siihlapsarians,  the  former 
maintaining  that  God  bad  from  all  eternity  decreed 
tlie  fall  of  man,  the  latter  asserting  that  he  had  only 
permitted  it,  but  not  decreed  it.  No  long  time, 
however,  elapsed  before  these  petty  divisions  in  the 
Genevan  school  were  lost  sight  of,  amid  the  keen  and 
protracted  controversy  which  arose  in  Holland  be- 
tween the  Calvinists  and  Arminians,  leading  to  the 
Synod  of  Dort  in  1618,  where  the  doctrines  of  Ge- 
ne\a  triumphed.  The  gi'eat  reputation,  however, 
which  the  Genevan  iicadeiny  once  enjoyed,  began 
gradually  to  decline  after  the  establi.shment  of  tlie 
Dutch  republic,  and  the  erection  of  the  universities 
of  Lcyden,  Franeker,  and  Utrecht.  The  Church  of 
Geneva  also,  in  process  of  time,  became  deeply  im- 
bued with  the  errors  of  the  Dutch  Annimaiis  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  French  Aniyraldists  on  the  other. 
Yet  sound  divines,  even  in  her  times  of  manifest  de- 
clension, were  found  in  Iier  chairs  of  theology ;  and 
hence  in  the  dispute  which  arose  in  reference  to  the 
opinions  of  La  Place,  we  find  Francis  Turretin  in- 
stigating the  Genevan  church  to  adopt  the  doctrine 
of  the  immediate  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  faith,  and  thus  to  declare  their  belief  in  an 
imputation  founded  on  the  sovereign  decree  of  God, 
and  not  one  naturally  consequent  on  the  descent  of 
men  from  Adam.  Anumg  the  associated  minisrers 
of  Ceneva,  tlicre  were  some  wlio  held  aiul  smight  to 
]n-opagate  the  errors  both  of  .Amyraut  and  La  Place, 
and  being  some  of  thorn  nuMi  of  eloquence  and  learn- 
ing, they  succeeded  in  persuading  others  to  embrace 
heretical  opinions.  Matters  began  to  assume  a  seri- 
ous aspect,  and  the  principal  divines  of  Switzerland, 
accordingly,  in  the  year  lliTfi,  had  a  book  drawn  up 
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by  Jolm  Henry  Heidegger,  a  celebrated  divine  of 
Zuricli,  in  opposition  to  the  French  opinions.  This 
treatise,  wliicli  went  by  the  name  of  the  Formula 
Consensus  (which  see),  was  appended  by  public 
authority  to  the  common  Helvetic  formulas  of  reli- 
gion. Many  felt  that  they  could  not  conscientiously 
sign  this  formula.  Hence  commotions  arose  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  Switzerland,  and  among  others,  in  the 
republic  of  Geneva,  where  several  attempts  were 
made  to  procure  its  abrogation,  but  without  etVect,  as 
the  Formtda  still  maintained  its  credit  and  authority 
until  the  year  1700,  when,  without  being  abrogated 
by  any  positive  enactment,  it  gradually  fell  into  dis- 
use. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
Church  of  Geuesa  began  rapidly  to  fall  from  the 
liigh  position  which  it  had  once  occupied  among  the 
churches  of  the  Keformation.  Not  only  did  it  cease  to 
be  Calvinistic  in  its  doctrines,  btit  actually  assumed 
the  lead  in  the  inculcation  of  Arian  and  even  Socinian 
views.  In  the  middleofthe  century  D'Alembert,  in  the 
French  Encyclop(idie,  publicly  charges  its  company 
of  pastors  with  denying  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Clu-ist. 
Voltaire,  in  a  letter  to  D'Alembert  in  1763,  glories 
in  the  departure  of  the  Genevans  from  the  ancient 
purity  of  their  theological  creed.  The  pastors  feebly 
attempted  to  set  themselves  right  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Christian  public,  by  a  vague  statement  which  they 
sent  forth  to  the  world.  It  was  too  obvious,  however, 
j  to  be  explained  away,  that  while  thi'ir  ecclesiastical 
formularies  were  .still  strictly  ortliodox,  the  pastors 
i  were  practically  promulgating  Arian  or  Socinian 
'  opinions.  Such  a  discrepancy  between  the  recognized 
standards  of  the  church  and  the  public  teaching  of 
its  pastors  soon  became  apparent  to  all.  The  pas- 
tors of  Geneva  saw  that  the  time  had  come  for 
modifying  the  standards,  if  they  would  preserve  a 
character  for  con.^istency  before  the  world.  They 
published,  acconUngly,  a  new  '  Catechism  or  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Christian.  Religion  for  the  use  of  the 
Swiss  and  French  Protestant  Churches  ;'  and  by 
maintaining  complete  .silence  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  of  justilication  by  faith,  and  other  pecidiar 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  system,  they  taught,  in  a 
negative  form  at  least,  what  amounted  sim[)ly  to  a 
system  of  modern  deism.  To  carry  out  their  views 
still  farther,  they  qiuetly  withdrew  the  Confession 
of  Faith  from  the  Liturgy  in  use  in  the  Church  of 
Geneva,  and  introduced  convenient  changes  into  the 
Liturgy  itself,  and  even  into  the  venerable  transla- 
tion of  the  Scriptures.  Both  from  the  pulpit  and 
the  professor's  chair,  an  uncertain  sound  was  given  as 
*o  the  vital  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Cojitinuing 
thus  for  a  long  series  of  years  to  suppress  the  truth, 
if  not  to  inculcate  eiTor,  the  company  of  pastors,  in 
May  1817,  passed  a  resolution,  that  all  candidates 
for  the  sacred  ministry  should  subscribe  the  following 
engagement : 

"  We  promise  to  refrain,  so  long  as  we  reside  and 
preach  in  the  churches  of  the  canton  of  Geneva,  from 


maintaining,  whether  by  the  whole  or  any  part  of  a 
sermon  directed  to  that  object,  our  opinion,  1 .  As  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  Divine  nature  is  united  to 
the  person  of  Jesus  Christ ;  2.  As  to  original  sin ; 
3.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  gi-ace  operates,  or  as 
to  efficacious  grace  ;  4.  As  to  predestination. 

"  We  promise,  moreover,  not  to  controvert  in  onr 
public  discourses  the  opinion  of  any  one  of  the  pas- 
tors on  these  subjects. 

"  Finally,  we  engage,  should  we  have  occasion  to 
express  our  thoughts  on  any  one  of  these  topics,  to 
do  it  without  insisting  upon  our  particular  views,  by 
avoiding  all  language  foreign  to  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  by  making  use  of  the  phraseology  which  they 
employ." 

The  circumstance  which  led  the  pastors  to  draw 
up  this  engagement,  was  the  formation  of  a  Protes- 
tant Evangelical  Chiu'ch  at  Geneva,  which  had  been 
set  on  foot  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  evangeli- 
cal doctrine  to  which  the  company  of  pastors  were 
so  bitterly  opposed.  A  persecution  now  commenced 
against  the  separatists,  not  onlj-  on  the  part  of  the 
pastors,  but  also  of  the  government.  Tliey  liave 
continued  to  keep  their  ground,  however,  in  the  face 
of  sore  discouragement.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able 
to  state,  that  a  very  decided  improvement  has  taken 
place  among  both  the  pastors  and  people  of  the 
church  of  Geneva,  and  the  truth  of  God  has  begun 
to  be  faithfidly  preached  once  more  in  the  city  where 
Calvin  so  long  lived  and  laboured  in  his  Divine  Mas- 
ter's cause,  and  where  D'Aubign^,  Gaussen,  and  i 
Malan  have  preached  and  written  in  defence  of  the 
piu-e  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament. 

GENEVIEVE  (St.),  Festival  of,  a  Romish 
festival  observed  at  Paris  on  the  3d  of  January,  in 
honour  of  St.  Genevieve,  patroness  of  that  citv.  | 

GENEVIEVE  (St.),  Congregation  of."  This  j 
congregation  of  regular  canons  originated  about  the  i 
year  1(J15,  and  all  the  monasteries  connected  with  it 
are  under  the  abbot  of  St.  Genevieve,  who  is  their 
superior-general.  Their  costume  is  a  white  cassock, 
a  surplice,  and  a  long  fur  with  a  square  cap,  but  in 
winter,  instead  of  tlie  fur  and  the  cap,  they  wear  a 
large  black  cowl  with  a  hood. 

GENEVIEVE  (St.)  Nuns  of,  an  order  of  nuns 
at  Paris,  called  also  from  their  founder,  Alirandone^, 
who  established  the  community  in  1630.  Another 
order  bearing  the  .same  name  was  founded  in  1636  by 
a  lady  named  Mademoiselle  Blosset.  They  educated 
young  children,  visited  the  sick,  and  employed  them- 
selves in  deeds  of  charity  and  benevolence.  The 
two  communities,  which  were  thus  called  by  the 
name  of  St.  Genevieve,  were  united  together  in  1665, 
Madame  de  Miramiou  being  chosen  superior.  For 
some  time  the  community  took  the  name  of  JMirami 
ones,  and  was  joined  in  course  of  time  by  several  other 
(innnuuities.  The  rtiles  of  the  order  required  a 
sister  to  undergo  two  years  probation  before  being 
admitted  into  the  body,  and  also  to  be  twenty  years 
of  age  on  her  entrance  into  the  order.     She  made  no 
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vows,  but  as  soon  as  she  became  a  meiKber  of  tlie 
comniiuiity,  she  was  bound  to  repeat  the  office  of  the 
holy  virgin  every  day,  and  to  spend  an  liour,  morn- 
ing and  evening,  in  secret  prayer.  The  habit  of  the 
order  was  of  black  woollen  stutf. 

GENII,  a  subordinate  class  of  deities  among  the  an- 
cient Pagans,  who  were  looked  upon  as  the  guardians 
and  protectors  of  men  from  tlieir  cradles  to  their 
graves.  Both  tlie  Greeks  and  Romans  had  a  firm 
belief  in  the  existence  of  these  tutelary  spirits,  who 
carried  the  prayers  of  men  to  the  gods,  and  brought 
down  the  answers  from  the  gods  to  men.  The 
Greeks  called  the  Genii  by  the  name  of  Demons. 
Every  person  had  a  good  and  an  evil  genius  assigned 
to  him  through  life ;  the  good  genius  to  incite  him 
to  deeds  of  virtue  and  piety,  and  the  evil  to  prompt 
him  to  deeds  of  wickedness  and  crime.  Hesiod, 
who  speaks  of  the  Genii  as  numbering  30,000,  re- 
presents them  as  the  souls  of  the  righteous  who  lived 
in  the  golden  age  of  the  world's  history.  Plato  not 
only  gives  one  of  these  Genii  to  each  man  during 
life  ;  but  makes  him  conduct  the  soul  of  the  man  at 
death  to  Hades.  Among  the  ancient  Romans  the 
Genii  were  viewed  as  not  only  attending  man  through 
life,  but  as  actually  producing  life,  and  hence  they 
were  called  often  Dli  Genltales,  and  an  additional 
idea  which  the  Romans  connected  with  the  Genii 
was,  that  every  animal,  as  well  as  man,  and  even 
every  place,  had  a  special  genius  assigned  to  it.  It 
was  customar)'  at  Rome  for  each  man  to  worship  his 
own  genius,  especially  on  his  birthday,  with  libations 
of  wine,  incense,  and  garlands  of  flowers.  The  whole 
Roman  people  as  a  nation  had  a  particular  genius  to 
whom  sacrifices  were  offered  on  special  occasions. 
The  Genii  are  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
Lares,  to  whom  was  committed  the  guardianship  of 
families,  but  the  Larentalia  were  celebrated  in  honour 
of  both  the  Lares  and  the  Genii.  In  compliment  to 
the  emperors  it  was  a  frequent  custom  to  swear  by 
their  genius,  and  Suetonius  relates  that  Caligula  put 
several  persons  to  death  because  they  refused  to 
swear  by  his  genius.  Tlie  genius  of  Socrates,  the 
Greek  philosopher,  must  be  familiar  to  almost  every 
reader.  That  the  modern  heathen,  in  very  many 
instances,  believe  in  tlie  existence  of  Genii  has  been 
abundantly  shown  in  tlie  article  De.mons. 

A  behef  in  Genii  lias  prevailed  in  Asia  from  the 
remotest  ages,  and  the  Molummedans  assert,  tliat 
before  the  time  when  the  Mosaic  narrative  com- 
mences, the  earth  was  inhabited  by  a  race  of  beings 
intermediate  between  men  and  angels,  which  they 
CiiU  Gins,  Genii,  or  Devs.  Some  Mussulman  au- 
thors say  that  the  dynasty  of  the  Genii  lasted  seven 
thousand  years ;  and  that  of  the  Peris,  beings  of  an 
inferior  but  still  a  spiritual  nature,  two  thousand 
voars  more.  Tlie  sovereigns  of  botli  were  for  tlie 
most  part  named  Solomon  ;  their  number  amounted 
to  seventy-two.  "  In  riches,  power,  and  magnifi- 
cence," says  Dr.  Taylor,  "  those  nionarchs  surpassed 
every  thing  that  the  race  of  Adam  has  witnessed ; 


but  the  pride  with  which  such  glories  inspired  them, 
filled  tlieir  breasts  with  impiety,  and  their  monstrous 
crimes  at  length  provoked  the  wrath  of  the  Omni- 
potent. S.itan,  or  Eblis,  was  commissioned  to  de- 
stroy them  ;  he  exterminated  the  greater  part  of  t!ie 
perfidious  race,  and  compelled  the  rest  to  seek  refuge 
in  the  vast  caves  beneath  the  mighty  Kaf.  Kftf  is  the 
name  of  the  mountain  frame-work  which  supports  tlio 
universe;  it  includes  both  the  Caucasian  cliains,  Taurus, 
Imiius,  and  tlie  most  lofty  peaks  in  Asia  ;  its  founda- 
tions rest  on  tlie  mysterious  Sakhrath,  an  enormous 
emerald,  wdiose  reflection  gives  an  azure  colour  to 
the  sky.  It  was  the  confidence  with  which  his  vic- 
tory filled  Satan,  that  induced  him  to  refuse  homage 
to  Adam.  When  the  Gins  fled  to  K;lf,  their  leader, 
Gian-Ibn-Gian,  carried  with  him  an  enchanted 
shield,  graven  with  seven  mystic  signs,  the  jjosses- 
sion  of  which  entitled  him  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
universe.  Adam,  directed  by  an  angel,  pursued  the 
rebellious  Gin  to  the  capital  which  he  possessed  be- 
neath the  earth,  and  wrested  from  him  the  magic 
buckler.  After  his  death,  the  buckler  remained 
concealed  in  the  island  of  Serendib,  or  Ceylon,  where 
it  was  discovered  by  Kaiomers,  king  of  Persia,  who 
became,  in  consequence,  so\'ereign  of  the  East.  Tlie 
successors  of  Kaiomers,  sustained  by  the  power  of 
this  spell,  subdued,  not  only  men,  but  the  Genii  and 
Giants  of  Kaf;  and,  while  they  retained  the  shield, 
were  lords  of  the  material  universe.  No  account  is 
given  of  the  manner  in  whicli  it  was  lost.  To  the 
Persian  narrative  the  Arabians  add,  that  the  Genii 
were  subjected  by  Solomon,  the  son  of  David,  and 
forced  to  aid  in  building  his  mighty  structures,  and 
that,  at  the  period  of  Jlohammed's  missioii,  many  of 
them  embraced  the  creed  of  Islam,  since  which 
period  they  have  ceased  to  hold  communication  with 
human  beings." 

GENITTUX  (Lat.  the  mother),  a  suniaine  among 
the  ancient  Romans  of  Ci/helc,  but  more  frequently 
of  Venus. 

GENTILES,  a  word  generally  employed  to  indi- 
cate every  other  nation  except  the  Jews.  In  the 
New  Testament  tlie  Gentiles  are  often  spoken  of  as 
Greeks,  and  the  word  is  used  by  Paul  not  only  to 
denote  the  uncircumcised  in  opposition  to  the  Israel- 
ites, but  generally  those  wliu  are  ignorant  of  the  true 
God,  and  devoted  to  idolatry. 

GENTILES  (Court  of).  See  Templk  (Jew- 
ish). 

GENUAL.     Sec  Erioox.iTON. 

GENUFLHCTENTES  (Lat.  kneelers),  a  class  of 
C.\TF,CIIU.MENS  (which  see)  in  the  early  Christian 
church,  who  were  so  called  from  their  receiving  im- 
position of  hands  while  they  knelt  upon  their  knees. 
Tliey  sometimes  had  the  name  of  aiteehumens  more 
especially  appropriated  to  them.  Hence  that  part 
of  the  Liturgy  which  referred  to  them,  was  particu- 
larly called  "  Tlie  prayer  of  the  catechumens,"  which 
was  recited  at  the  close  of  the  sermon,  along  with 
the  prayers  of  the  Eneugumens  (which  see)  aiiJ 
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penitents.  The  kneelers  had  their  station  within 
the  nave  or  body  of  the  clnirch,  near  the  amho  or 
reading-desk,  where  they  received  the  bishop's  im- 
position of  hands  and  benediction. 

GENUFLEXION.  See  Kneeling  in  PiiAYiiR. 
.  GBOMANCY  (Gr.  Ge,  the  eartli,  and  mantela, 
divination),  one  of  the  four  kinds  of  Divination 
(wliich  see),  mentioned  by  Varro. 

GEORGE  (St.),  Festival  of,  a  festival  ob- 
served by  tlie  Greek  churoli  on  the  23d  of  April,  in 
honour  of  St.  George  of  Cappadocia,  one  of  tlieir 
most  illustrious  saints. 

GEORGE  (St.),  Festival  of,  a  Romish  festival 
held  on  the  2.3d  of  April,  in  honour  of  St.  George, 
the  patron  saint  of  England.  Tlie  order  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Garter,  founded  by  Edward  III.,  was 
put  under  the  protection  of  this  saint  who  is  celebrat- 
ed for  liis  deeds.  Tlie  greatest  exploit  attributed 
by  the  Romish  legends  to  St.  George  is  his  overcom- 
ing the  fabulous  dragon  in  Libya. 

GEORGIAN  CHUKCIL  Georgia,  anciently 
called  Iberia,  is  a  fertile  Asiatic  province  on  the 
southern  declivity  of  the  Caucasus,  and  now  subject 
to  the  Russian  empire.  The  prevailing  religion  in 
the  country  before  its  conversion  to  Christianity  was 
probably  some  modilieation  of  the  ancient  Persian 
system.  They  worshipped  an  image  of  Ormuzd, 
though  image  worship  formed  no  part  of  the  genuine 
Zoroastrian  religion.  The  circumstances  which  led 
to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  among  the  Ibe- 
rians in  the  fourth  century,  are  intensely  interesting. 
They  are  thus  detailed  by  Neander:  '-Under  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Constantine,  a  Christian  female, 
perhaps  a  nun,  was  carried  otl'  captive  by  the  Ibe- 
rians, and  became  the  slave  of  one  of  the  natives  of 
the  country.  Here  her  rigidly  ascetic  and  devotional 
life  attracted  the  attention  of  the  people,  and  she  ac- 
quired their  confidence  and  respect.  It  happened 
that  a  child  who  had  fallen  sick,  was,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  tribe,  conveyed  from  house  to  house,  that 
any  person  who  knew  of  a  remedy  against  the  dis- 
ease might  prescribe  for  it.  The  child,  whom  no 
one  could  help,  having  been  brouglit  to  tlie  Christian 
woman,  she  said  that  nhe  knew  of  no  remedy ;  but 
that  Christ,  her  God,  could  help  even  where  hwnan 
help  was  found  to  be  unavailing.  She  prayed  for 
the  child,  and  it  recovered.  The  recovery  was 
ascribed  to  the  prayer;  this  made  a  great  impres- 
sion, and  the  matter  finally  reached  the  ear  of  the 
queen.  The  latter  afterwards  fell  severely  sick,  and 
sent  for  tliis  Christian  female.  Having  no  wish  to 
be  considered  a  worker  of  miracles,  slie  declined  the 
call.  Upon  this,  the  queen  caused  herself  to  be 
conveyed  to  her;  and  she  also  recovered  from  her 
sickness,  through  prayers  of  this  female.  The  king, 
on  hearing  of  the  fact,  was  about  to  send  her  a  rich 
present ;  but  his  wife  informed  him  that  the  Chris- 
tian woman  despised  all  earthly  goods,  and  that  the 
only  thing  she  would  consider  as  her  reward  was 
when   others  joined   her  in  worshipping  her  God. 


This,  at  the  moment,  made  no  farther  impression  on 
him.  But  some  time  afterwards,  being  overtaken, 
while  hunting,  with  gloomy  weather,  by  which  he 
was  separated  from  his  companions,  and  finally  lost 
his  way,  he  called  to  mind  what  had  been  told  him 
concerning  the  almighty  power  of  the  God  of  the 
Christians,  and  addressed  him  with  a  vow  that,  if  he 
found  his  way  out  of  the  desert,  lie  would  devote 
himself  entirety  to  his  worship.  Soon  after  the  sky 
cleared  up,  and  the  king  safely  found  his  way  back. 
His  inind  was  now  well  disposed  to  be  att'ected  by 
the  preaching  of  the  Christian  female.  Afterwards 
he  liimself  engaged  in  instructing  the  men,  while  his 
queen  instructed  the  women  of  his  people.  Next 
they  sent  in  quest  of  teachers  of  the  gospel  and 
clergymen  from  the  Roman  empire ;  and  this  was 
the  beginning  of  Christianity  among  a  people  where 
it  has  been  preserved,  though  mixed  with  supersti- 
tion, down  to  the  present  times." 

From  their  vicinity  to  the  Armenians,  the  Geor- 
gians joined  that  people  in  separation  from  the 
Greek  church,  but  after  a  lapse  of  fifty  years  they 
returned  to  the  orthodox  Eastern  church.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  when  they  came  to  be  subject  to  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  but  their  sulijection  was 
limited  to  the  mere  payment  of  tribute,  as  for  fifteen 
centuries  tliey  had  independent  patriarchs  of  their 
own,  who  governed  their  church  without  interference 
from  any  other  power.  The  Georgian  church  was 
represented  in  the  .synod  of  Vagharshabad  by  its 
catholicos  and  a  number  of  bishops;  but  A.  D.  580, 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  tlie  head  of  the  Ar- 
menian church,  the  rejected  decrees  of  Chalcedon 
were  adopted  by  the  Georgian  ecclesiastics,  who  have 
ever  since  formed  a  part  of  the  ortliodox  Greek 
church.  They  continued  to  maintain  the  doctrines 
and  to  adhere  to  the  practices  of  the  Greek  church, 
so  that  when  Georgia  became  a  Russian  province  by 
its  conquest  from  Persia  in  180^,  there  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  combining  them  with  the  other  branches  of 
tlie  Oriental  church.  From  that  time  the  Georgian 
church  has  been  under  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of 
the  archbishop  of  Tiflis,  subject  of  cour.se  to  the 
sanction  of  the  Holy  Legislative  Synod  of  the  Rus- 
sian-Greek church.  The  only  peculiarity  which 
distinguishes  it  from  the  other  Eastern  churches  is 
tliat  it  delays  the  baptism  of  children  till  their  eighth 
year. 

In  connection  with  the  Georgian  church,  there 
are  a  number  of  monasteries,  the  monks  of  which 
follow  the  nde  of  St.  Basil.  They  are  habited  like 
the  Greek  monks.  There  are  also  a  number  of  nun- 
neries, in  which  the  Georgian  females  are  carefully 
educated,  so  that  it  has  been  noticed  as  a  remark- 
able trait  of  the  Georgians,  that  the  women  are  bet- 
ter instructed  in  a  knowledge  of  Christianity  than 
the  men,  or  even  than  the  priests  themselves. 

GEORGIAN  ISLANDS  (Religion  of).  Seo 
Polynesians  (Religion  of). 
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erected  by  Saiiballat,  wlio  obtained  ]iermission  from 
Dai-ius  Nothu.s  for  that  purpose.  Tlie  circumstances 
which  led  to  its  erection  are  minutely  detailed  by 
Josephus.  The  substance  of  his  account  i.s  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Manasses  the  brother  of  Jaddua  the  high- 
priest  had  married  Nicasso  the  daughter  of  Sanballat, 
which  thing  the  elders  of  tlie  Jews  resenting  as  a 
violation  of  their  laws,  and  as  an  introduction  to 
strange  marriages,  they  urged  that  either  he  should 
jHit  iway  his  wife,  or  be  degraded  from  the  priest- 
hood; and  accordingly  Jaddua  his  brother  drove 
him  away  from  the  altar,  that  he  .-iliould  not  sacrifice. 
Upon  tliis  Manasses  addressing  him^relf  to  his  father- 
in-luw  Sanballat,  tells  him,  that  it  was  true  indeed 
that  he  loved  his  daughter  Nicasso  most  dcai-ly.  but 
he  would  not  lose  his  function  for  her  sake,  it  being 
hereditary  to  him  by  descent,  and  honourable  among 
his  nation.  To  this  Sanballat  replied,  that  he  could 
devise  such  a  course,  as  that  he  should  not  only  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  his  priesthood,  but  also  obtain  a  high- 
priesthood,  and  be  made  a  primate  and  metropolitan 
of  a  whole  country,  upon  condition  that  he  would 
keep  his  daughter,  and  not  put  her  away ;  for  he 
woidd  build  a  temple  uiion  Mount  Gerizim  over  Si- 
chem,  like  the  temple  at  Jeru.salem,  and  this  by  the 
consent  of  Darius,  who  was  now  monarch  of  the 
Persian  empire.  Manasses  eudjraeed  such  hopes 
and  promises,  and  remained  with  his  father- in-law, 
thinking  to  obtain  a  high-priesthood  from  the  king: 
and  whereas  many  of  the  priests  and  people  at  Jeru- 
salem were  involved  in  the  like  marriages,  they  fell 
away  to  Manasses,  and  Sanballat  provided  them 
lands,  houses  and  subsistence :  hut  Darius  the  king 
being  overthrown  by  Alexander  the  Great,  Sanbal- 
lat revolted  to  the  conqueror,  did  him  homage,  and 
submitted  himself  and  his  dominions  to  him ;  and 
having  now  a  proper  opportunity  he  made  his  peti- 
tion, and  obtained  it,  of  building  this  his  temple. 
That  which  forwarded  his  request  was,  that  Jaddua 
the  high-priest  at  Jerusalem  had  incurred  Alexan- 
der's displeasure  for  denying  him  help  and  assistance 
at  the  siege  of  Tyre.  Sanballat  pleaded,  that  he  had 
a  son-in-law,  named  Manasses,  brother  to  Jaddua,  to 
whom  very  many  of  the  Jews  were  well  aftected, 
and  had  recourse ;  and  might  he  but  have  liberty  to 
build  a  temple  in  Mount  Gerizim,  it  would  be  a  great 
weakening  to  Jaddua,  for  by  that  means  the  people 
would  have  a  fiiir  invitation  to  revolt  from  him. 
Alexaiuler  easily  condescended  to  his  request,  and 
so  he  .set  about  the  building  with  all  possible  expedi- 
tion. When  it  was  finished  it  made  a  great  apostacy 
at  Jerusalem,  for  many  that  were  accused  and  in- 
dicted for  eating  forbidden  meats,  for  violating  the 
.Sabbath,  or  for  other  crimes,  fled  away  from  Jerusa- 
lem to  Sichem  and  to  Mount  Gerizim,  and  that  be- 
came a  common  sanctuary  for  ofi'enders.  Thus  far 
the  historian." 

Tlie  important  historical  fact  which  Josephus 
has  here  placed  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Codoman 
nu8,  belong.s  properly  to  the  last  years  of  Darius  No- 


thus,  from  whom  Sanballat  received  pennission  to 
build  a  temple  for  the  Samaritans.  The  temple  on 
Mount  Gerizim  occupied  five  jears  in  building.  It 
was  planned  on  the  model  of  the  temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  stood  for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  when  it 
was  destroyed  by  Hyrcanus,  king  of  the  Jews,  about 
B.  c.  1.30.  It  is  said  to  have  been  rebuilt  by  the 
Samaritans,  but  of  this  there  is  no  absolute  certainty. 
We  tind,  however,  in  the  conversation  which  our 
Lord  held  with  tlie  Samaritan  woman,  as  narrated 
in  John's  Gospel,  that  the  question  was  started 
as  one  which  was  commonly  debated,  whether 
men  ought  to  worship  at  Jerusalem  or  on  Mount 
Gerizim,  showing  evidently  that  if  the  temple  was 
not  rebidlt  on  Gerizim,  the  Samaritans  at  all  events 
regarded  it  as  still  a  peculiarly  sacred  place. 
Josephus  gives  an  account  of  a  dispute  which  arose 
at  an  earlier  period  between  the  Jews  and  Samari- 
tans in  reference  to  their  temples.  The  argmnents  of 
the  Samaritans  in  behalf  of  Mount  Gerizim  wee, 
that  on  that  mountain  Abraham,  and  afterwards 
Jacob,  built  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  and  thus  conse- 
crated it  as  a  place  for  worship ;  and  that  for  this 
reason  God  appointed  it  to  be  the  hill  of  blessing. 
But  the  Jews  could  plead  a  far  higher  antiquity  for 
their  worship  at  Jerusalem  than  for  that  at  Gerizim  ; 
and  besides,  Jerusalem  was  the  place  which  God 
speciallv  chose  to  place  his  name  there. 

GERMAN  REF0RM1:D  CATHOLICS,  a  sect 
which  arose  in  Germany  in  1844,  arising  out  of  the 
famous  protest  of  the  Romish  priest,  John  Ronge, 
against  the  superstitious  veneration  paid  in  that  year 
to  the  seamless  coat  of  Christ  at  Treves.  See 
Coat  (Holy)  at  Tricvf.s.  The  protest  was  obvi- 
ously so  well  founded,  and  loudly  called  for  by  the 
wild  enthusiasm  which  animated  thousands  of  pil- 
grims, that  Ronge  was  looked  upon  as  a  second 
Luther  sent  to  rebuke  the  superstition  of  the  age, 
and  to  complete  the  downfall  of  the  Man  of  Sin. 
Jlultitudes  of  Roinaii  Catholics  from  various  parts 
of  Germany  flocked  to  the  standard  of  the  new 
Reformer,  who,  however,  iiistctid  of  inculcating  upon 
his  followers  the  principles  of  a  pure  Christian- 
ity, soon  showed  himself  to  be  only  a  teacher  of 
rationalism  and  infidelity.  Some,  however,  both 
jirii/sts  and  laymen  belonging  to  the  Romish  church, 
gladly  joined  the  movement,  under  the  impression 
that  they  might  possibly  fibtain  a  reform  of  some 
acknowledged  abuses  in  the  church.  One  of  those 
most  desirous  of  a  Reformation  in  the  Church  of 
Roirie  was  Czerski,  to  whom  numbers  of  the  new 
sect  looked  for  guidance  in  seeking  church  reform ; 
but  they  were  not  long  in  discovering  that  Czerski 
was  too  weak  and  vacillating  to  be  the  leader  of  a 
party.  The  new  sect  was  joined  by  two  eminent 
scholars,  Tlieiner  and  Rcgenbrecht.  But  the  system 
wanted  positive  grounds  on  which  to  rest ;  it  was 
purely  negative  in  its  character.  It  was  not  long 
accordingly  in  declining  even  from  the  position  it 
had  reached,  and  at  length  resolved  itself  into  hu- 
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manitarianism  and  worldly  politics.  The  revolution 
of  1848  was  so  far  favourable  to  the  new  sect,  tliat 
they  obtained  complete  liberty  even  in  Bavaria  and 
Austria.  Ronge,  who  bad  now  shown  himself  to  be 
at  heart  an  intidcl,  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Parliament  of  Frankfort,  and  joined  tlie  extreme  radi- 
cal party.  The  true  character  of  the  man  was  soon 
after  this  made  too  apparent.  He  absconded  to 
England  with  another  man's  wife,  and  sank  into  the 
obscurity  and  contempt  which  his  whole  conduct  mer- 
ited. In  a  short  time,  the  congregations  which  had 
been  so  rapidly  formed,  were  as  rapidly  dissolved, 
either  by  being  absorbed  in  other  sects,  or  by  being 
suppressed  by  the  governments.  In  Vienna  they 
quietly  returned  to  tlie  Roman  church;  in  other 
places  they  joined  the  Protestant  churches.  Tluis 
terminated  a  sect  which  it  wasat  first  .supposed  woidd 
give  rise  to  a  second  Reformation  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  but  being  founded  not  on  the  revival 
of  spiritual  life  and  activity,  but  on  a  dead  and  in- 
effective rationalism,  verv  ^peedilv  caine  to  nothing. 

GER^[AN  EBENEZER  SOCIETY,  a  class  of 
Christians  from  Gernninv,  who  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica only  a  few  years  ago.  They  are  located  six  or 
seven  miles  east  of  Bnfl'alo,  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  They  number  somewhere  about  a  thousand 
souls,  and  are  Pru.ssian  Lutheran  Dissenters.  Their 
property  is  held  in  common.  Religion  pervades  tlie 
whole  arrangements  of  the  commum'ty.  Each  family 
commences  the  day  with  the  worship  of  God,  and  at 
night  on  returning  from  labour  they  assemble  by 
neighbourhoods,  and  spend  an  hour  in  prayer  and 
praise.  The  afternoon  of  Wednesday  and  Satiu'day 
is  devoted  to  religious  improvement ;  and  they  are 
peculiarly  strict  in  their  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 

GERMANY  (Christianity  in).  It  has  some- 
times been  alleged  that  Christianity  was  first  intro- 
duced into  Germany  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  apo.s- 
tles.  But  Irenxus,  who  was  bishop  of  Lyons  in  the 
latterhalf  of  the  second  century,  is  the  first  who  speaks 
in  explicit  terms  of  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  Ger- 
many, refeiTing,  however,  in  all  probability,  exclusively 
to  those  districts  of  Germany  which  were  in  subjection 
to  the  Roman  Empire.  The  first  positive  informa- 
tion we  obtain  respecting  churches  as  established  in 
Germany,  is  towards  the  end  of  the  third  centuiy, 
when  we  read  of  the  Bisliops  Eucharius,  Valerius, 
and  Maternus,  who  planted  and  presided  over  the 
churches  of  Treves,  Cologne,  Liege,  and  Mentz. 
The  names  of  the  bishops  of  these  churches  are 
found  in  tlie  lists  of  the  councils  of  Rome  and  Aries 
held  under  the  authority  of  Constantine  in  the  years 
313  and  314.  About  the  same  time  that  we  first 
hear  of  churches  on  the  Rhine,  the  flames  of  perse- 
cution mark  the  spread  of  the  gospel  towards  the 
Danube.  Thus  Afra,  martyr  of  Augsburg,  was  com- 
mitted to  the  flaines  about  A.  D.  304.  Tlie  German 
nations  who  invaded  the  '\Vostern  Roman  Empire  in 
the  fifth  century,  were  either  Christians  before  that 
event,  or  they  became  so  immediately  afterwards, 


that  they  might  estabh'sh  their  authority  in  a  Chris- 
tian C'Umtiy.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  how  the 
Vandals,  Suevi,  and  other  tribes  were  led  to  embrace 
the  Clu-isfian  faith.  The  Burgundians,  who  took 
]iossession  of  a  )iart  of  the  Roman  territory  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  voluntarily  became  Christians 
near  the  commencement  of  the  century,  imagining 
that  by  taking  such  a  step  they  would  enlist  the  God 
of  the  Christians  on  their  side,  and  thus  be  protected 
against  the  incursions  of  the  Huns.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  century  they  joined  the  Arian  party 
to  which  also  the  Vandals,  Suevi,  and  Goths  be- 
longed. 

In  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  a  number  of  new 
churches  wt^re  founded  by  zealous  missionaries,  who, 
under  Columbanus,  an  Irish  monk,  had  passed  over 
to  the  Continent,  and  laboured  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Swabians,  Bavarians,  Franks,  and  other  nations 
of  Germany.  St.  Kilian  succeeded  in  planting  the 
gospel  in  Franconia,  and  converting  the  duke,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  his  sulijects,  who  had  hitherto 
been  wholly  pagan  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  his  benevo- 
lent exertions,  he  fell  a  martyr  to  his  Christian  faith- 
fulness, about  A.  D.  696.  Such  was  the  respect  in 
which  the  memory  of  this  indefatigable  missionary 
was  held,  that  he  became  the  tutelar  saint  of  Wiirtz 
burg.  Several  of  the  companions  of  Willibrord,  the 
apostle  of  the  Fricslauders,  passed  into  Germany, 
and  spread  a  knowledge  of  Christianity  among  vari- 
ous German  nations,  as  for  instance,  in  Westphalia, 
and  other  neighbouring  provinces.  But  while  some 
of  the  German  tribes  had  thus  become  Christian, 
the  great  mass  of  tliem  were  still  involved  in  the 
darkness  of  Paganism.  In  the  eighth  century,  how- 
ever, the  cause  of  Christianity  receixed  a  jiowerful 
impulse  from  the  labours  of  Winifrid,  an  Engli.^h 
Benedictine  monk  of  noble  birth,  who  afterwards 
bore  the  name  of  Boniface,  and  who,  by  his  extraor- 
dinary success  as  a  missionary,  earned  the  honourable 
title  of  the  Apostle  of  Germany,  though  it  is  to  be 
feared,  he  sought  rather  the  advancement  of  tlie 
Church  of  Rome,  than  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of 
Christ.  This  famous  man  is  said  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Devonshire,  born  in  A.  D.  680.  His  early 
life  was  passed  in  English  monasteries,  where  he  was 
trained  for  the  sacred  office,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty 
he  was  ordained  a  presbyter. 

In  the  year  715,  Winifrid,  animated  with  ardent 
zeal,  undertook  a  voluntary  mission  to  Frieslaiid, 
with  two  monks  for  companions.  King  Radbod, 
however,  gave  him  no  encouragement,  and  he  re- 
turned to  his  convent.  Unwilling  to  remain  without 
active  employment,  he  formed  the  project  of  a  mis- 
sion to  Germany,  and  having  obtained  a  formal  com- 
mission from  Pojie  Gregory  II.,  he  set  out  for  that 
country,  where  he  preached  in  Bavaria  and  Tliuriu- 
gia,  and  passing  into  Friesland,  spent  three  years  in 
assisting  the  aged  Willibrord,  bishop  of  LTtrecht. 
Having  again  set  out  on  a  visit  to  Rome,  he  was 
created  a  bishop  by  the  Pope,  and  his  name  changed 
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fi-om  Winifi-id  to  Boiiitace.  He  now  retui-ned 
tliroii;4h  France  to  Geniiany,  where  lie  preaclieii  tlie 
gospel  among  the  Hessians,  fearlessly  rebuking  tlieir 
idolatrous  customs,  and  openly  demolishing  an  oak 
consecrated  to  tlie  Scandinavian  god  I'hor.  From 
Hesse  he  proceeded  to  Thuringia,  where  he  effected 
a  similar  reform. 

On  the  accession,  A.D.  731.  of  Grecory  III. 
to  the  Papal  chair,  Boniface  despatched  an  em- 
bassy to  Rome,  giving  an  account  of  his  missionary 
labom'S  among  the  pagan  tribes  of  Germany.  His 
Holiness  received  the  narrative  of  his  successful 
mission  with  great  satisfaction,  and  in  token  of  his 
approval  sent  him  an  additional  supply  of  relics,  and 
also  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  an  archbishop.  In 
the  year  738  Boniface  visited  Rome  a  third  time, 
attended  by  a  large  retinue  of  priests  and  monks, 
and  was  most  graciously  received  by  the  Pope.  On 
his  return  through  Bavaria,  in  the  capacity  of  Papal 
legate,  he  divided  that  country  into  foiu'  bishoprics. 
In  A.  D.  741,  he  erected  four  more  bishoprics  in  Ger- 
many, and  in  A.  D.  744,  he  established  the  famous 
monastery  of  P'ulda.  As  a  reward  for  his  missionary 
labours,  and  his  tidelity  to  the  See  of  Rome,  Boni- 
face was  constituted,  by  Pope  Zacharias,  archbishop 
of  Mentz,  and  Primate  of  Germany  and  Belgium. 
Thus  e.talted  to  one  of  the  highest  official  dignities 
which  Rome  could  confer,  he  presided  in  several 
councils  held  in  France  and  Germany,  where  he  sig- 
nalized himself  by  the  rigid  strictness  with  which  he 
enforced  adherence  to  the  canons  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  In  his  old  age  he  left  his  archbishopric,  and 
set  out  on  a  mission  to  Friesland,  where  with  tit'ty- 
two  companions,  he  was  barbarously  murdered  by  a 
party  of  pagans,  wlio  were  enraged  at  the  rapid  pro- 
gress which  Cln-istianity  was  making  among  their 
fellow-countrymen.  It  is  quite  possible  besides,  that 
they  may  have  been  not  a  little  provoked  by  the 
military  aspect  which  the  journeys  of  this  professed 
apostle  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  were  made  to  assume, 
he  having  marched  into  Thuringia  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  and  having  a  band  of  soldiers  as  his  body- 
guard at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  attacked  by 
the  pagan  Frieslanders. 

There  were  other  monks,  however,  besides  Boni- 
face, who  applied  themselves  to  the  conversion  of 
the  German  tribes.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned 
Corbinian,  a  French  Benedictine  monk,  who  la- 
boured at  Freysingen  in  Bavaria  for  six  years;  Pir- 
min,  also,  a  I'Vench  monk,  who  taught  Christianity 
amid  circumstances  of  no  small  diiliculty  and  danger 
in  Helvetia,  Alsace,  and  Bavaria;  Lcbwin,  an  Kng- 
lish  Benedictine  monk,  who,  with  twelve  companions, 
engaged  in  a  mission  to  West  Friesland,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  pagan  Saxons ;  Willibald,  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  monk  of  honourable  birth,  who  assisted  Boni- 
face in  his  missionary  labours,  and  afterwards  was 
appointed  bishop  of  Eichstadt. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  Charle- 
magne, king  of  the  Franks,  undertook  the  important 


task  of  converting  to  Christianity  the  Saxons  who 

occupied  a  large  portion  of  Germany.  This  he 
sought  to  effect  partly  by  threats  and  actual  force  of 
arms,  partly  by  flattery  and  [jromises  of  rewards. 
Such  means  were  successful  in  gaining  over  converts 
in  great  numbers  to  a  mere  nominal  adherence  to  the 
Christian  faith.  To  prevent  them  from  apostatizing, 
however,  the  whole  machinery  of  the  Romish  church, 
bisho]is,  schools,  monasteries,  and  so  forth,  were  set 
up  in  the  midst  of  them.  In  this  way  Charlemagne, 
by  force  or  flattery,  established  an  outward  and  empty 
form  of  Christianity  in  the  extensive  district  of  Ger- 
many inhabited  b\-  the  Saxons.  By  the  same  speedy 
process  he  succeeded  in  Christianizing  the  Huns  in- 
habiting Pannonia.  The  employment  of  such  un- 
hallowed means  for  advancing  the  Christian  Ciiuse 
were  not  likely  to  be  productive  of  any  substantial 
ai)d  lasting  benefit  to  the  country.  In  the  tenth 
century,  accordingly,  we  tiud  remains  of  pagan  super- 
stition still  existing  in  various  provinces  of  Germany, 
and  Christianity  but  imperfectly  established  in  many 
places.  To  remedy  this  state  of  matters,  the  Em- 
peror, Otto  the  Great,  erected  bishoprics  in  various 
towns ;  built  convents  for  those  wh.o  preferred  a 
monastic  life,  and  established  schools  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  young.  On  the  bishojis  and  monks  he 
lavished  the  royal  treasures  with  unsparing  hand, 
endeavouring  in  this  way  to  show  his  regard  for  the 
ministers  of  religion,  while  in  reality  he  was  only 
giving  scope  for  that  indulgence  in  luxury  and  ex- 
travagance which  ere  long  came  to  be  regarded  as 
characteristics  of  the  coiTupt  clergy  of  the  middle 
ages. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
Prussia  was  still  to  a  great  extent  under  the  power 
of  Pagan  superstition,  and  the  efibrts  which  had 
hitherto  been  made  for  the  conversion  of  the  people 
had  been  almost  wholly  fruitless.  Accordingly,  the 
knights  of  the  Teutonic  order  of  St.  ]\Iary  undertook 
the  ta.sk  of  subjugating  the  Prussians,  and  convert- 
ing them  to  the  Christian  faith.  The  war  was  of 
fifty-three  years'  duration,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
long  period  the  conquest  was  effected,  and  Chris- 
tianity became  nominally  the  religion  of  Prussia. 
The  remains  of  the  old  superstition  were  extirpated 
by'  the  Teutonic  knights  and  the  Crusaders,  not, 
however,  by  the  difl'usion  of  the  gosjiel,  but  by  wars 
and  massacres. 

In  the  cour.se  of  the  fourteenth  and  liflccntli  cen- 
turies Christianity  had  not  only  taken  deep  root  iu 
the  German  states,  but  the  corruptions  of  the  Papal 
.system  had  become  so  strongly  developed,  that  both 
individuals  and  connnunities  arose  from  time  to  time 
complaining  loudly  of  the  numerous  abuses  which  had 
crept  into  the  dominant  church.  It  had  become  a 
hierarchy,  or  rather  a  hierarchical  state.  The  ]}ricst- 
hood  had  interposed  with  a  claim  of  divinely  or- 
dained power  and  authority  between  God  and  his 
people,  between  the  members  of  the  church  and  the 
Divine  Head  of  the  church.     The  clergy  asserted 
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tlieir  right  to  be  regarded  as  the  exxlusive  expoiitid- 
ers  of  divine  revelation,  the  guardians  of  tradition, 
and  the  dispensers  of  all  higher  blessings.  Out  of 
the  church  it  was  maintained  tliere  is  no  salvation, 
and  apart  fi'om  the  priesthood,  no  church.  Thought- 
ful men  felt  that  such  views  were  wholly  opposed  to 
the  true  idea  of  tlie  church  of  Christ  as  set  forth  in  the 
Bible.  And  not  only  did  her  doctrines  proclaim  the 
CImrch  of  Rome  to  be  a  heretical  church,  but  her 
practices  also.  The  reflective  mind  of  Germany,  as 
represented  by  Luther,  was  not  long  in  discerning  tliis, 
and  proclaiming  it  as  with  a  voice  of  thunder  in  the 
ears  of  the  whole  of  Christendom.  The  intrepid 
German  monk  raised  the  standard  of  Reformation, 
and  nations  flocked  around  it.  Like  Dagon  before 
the  ark  of  God,  the  Romish  church  feU  before  the 
■  Bible  in  the  hands  of  Luther.  Long  had  been  the 
conflict  between  the  Popes  and  the  Emperors  of 
Germany  for  preponderance  of  power  and  authority 
over  the  people,  but  in  the  sixteenth  century,  an 
obscure  monk — such  .is  the  invincible  force  of  truth 
— eiTected  a  complete  triumph  at  one  and  the  same 
moment  over  Rome  and  Romanism. 

From  the  date  of  the  Reformation,  Germany  has 
continued  to  be,  to  a  large  extent,  a  Protestant 
country.  Ever  since  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in 
1648,  which  terminated  the  thirty  years'  war,  and 
secured  full  liberty  of  worship  and  equalit_v  of  rights 
to  the  two  contending  parties,  Germany  has  been 
almost  equally  divided  between  Roman  Catholicism 
and  Evangelical  Protestantism.  The  former,  as  we 
learn  from  Dr.  Schaft',  is  numerically  stronger,  being 
calculated  to  amount  to  21,092,000  ;  but  the  latter, 
though  numbering  only  115.415,000,  makes  up  the 
delicieney  by  a  decided  intellectual  superiority.  On 
the  whole,  the  south  of  Germany  is  predominantly 
Roman  Catholic,  the  nortli  predominantly  Protes- 
tant. "  In  Austria,"  continues  Dr.  Schaff,  "  about 
live-sevenths,  in  Bavaria  about  two-thirds,  of  the 
population  profess  the  pajial  creed.  Prussia  num- 
bers ten  millions  of  Protestants  and  six  millions  of 
Catholics,  while  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  the  Saxon 
principalities  and  Mecklenburg,  are  almost  entirely 
Lutheran.  In  Hanover,  Wurtemberg,  Baden,  Hesse 
Cassel  and  Hesse  Darmstadt,  Nassau,  Oldenberg, 
and  the  four  Fret  Cities,  the  Protestant  Confession 
has  likewise  the  preponderance.  But  there  is  hardly 
a  single  state  in  Germany  where  the  two  churches 
are  not  mixed,  the  Catholics  being  suliject  to  a 
Protestant,  or  the  Protestants  to  a  Catholic  monarch. 
In  Saxony  we  have  the  singular  anomaly  that  a 
Roman  Catliolio  prince  rules  over  an  almost  entirely 
Lutheran  population."  The  Protestant  church  in 
Germany  is  divided  and  cut  up  into  a  great  number 
of  separate  sections.  Each  little  government,  or 
duchv,  or  ]irincipality,  has  its  own  church  with  its 
separate  polity,  worship,  and  administration  quite 
independent  of  all  the  others.  Territorially  con- 
sidered, there  are  no  less  than  thirty- eight  Protes- 
tant churches  within  the  linu'ts  of  the  German  con- 


federation. Theologically  viewed,  however,  there 
are  only  three  branches  of  the  Protestant  church  as 
connected  with  the  state,  the  Lullicmn,  the  Reformecl, 
and  the  Evanyelical  United  Church.  Each  of  these 
we  propose  to  consider  in  separate  articles. 

GERMAN  LUTHERAN  CHURCH.  The  Lu- 
theran and  the  Reformed  churches  are  the  two 
great  branches  of  Evangelical  Protestantism.  They 
are  as  old  as  the  Reformation  itself.  They  agi-ee  in 
all  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity,  but  they 
represent  two  distinct  ecclesiastical  individualities. 
The  Lutheran  church  is  not  only  named  from  Luther, 
but  pervaded  by  his  genius  and  influence,  and  e%en 
the  Reformed  church  in  Germany  is  not  altogether 
unaflected  by  Lutheran  or  rather  modei'ate  Me- 
l.ancthonian  influences.  The  origin  of  the  Lutheran 
church  is  properly  to  be  dated  from  a.d.  1520,  when 
Leo  X.  expelled  Luther  and  his  adherents  from  the 
Romish  church.  It  acquired  form  and  consistency 
when  the  public  confession  of  its  faith  was  laid  be- 
fore the  diet  at  Augsburg.  See  Augsbukg  Con- 
fession. But  the  consolidation  of  the  Lutheran 
church  in  Germany  took  place  in  A.D.  1552,  when 
Maurice,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  formed  the  religious 
pacification  with  Charles  V.  at  Passau. 

The  Lutheran  church  in  Germany,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  its  illustrious  founder,  asserts  the  great 
Protestant  principle  that  the  Bible  and  the  Bible 
alone  is  the  only  and  a  perfectly  suflicieut  rule  of 
faith  and  obedience.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
most  of  the  Lutheran  symbols  are  silent  upon  the 
question  as  to  the  supreme  and  exclusive  authority 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  a  principle  which  is  asserted 
as  a  fundamental  one  in  the  .symbols  of  the  Reformed 
churches.  The  Lutherans  accordingly  retained 
those  parts  of  the  ancient  system  which  were  not 
expressly  forbidden  by  the  word  of  God  ;  while  the 
Reformed  held  that  those  doctrines  aud  ceremonies 
were  alone  to  be  retained  which  the  word  of  God 
sanctioned  and  comm;inded,  and  that  all  others  were 
to  be  unsparingly  rejected.  The  symbolical  books 
of  the  Lutheran  church  are  the  Auijshiirg  Confe-^sion, 
with  the  Apology  ;  the  Artides  of  Smakald  and  the 
catechisms  of  Luther,  the  larger  and  shorter.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  Formula  of  Concord,  which 
is  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  strict  old  Lutherans. 

The  grand  vital  truth  which  Luther  proclaimed  as 
against  the  Romani.sts  was  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith  alone,  wlilch  the  gi'eat  Reformer  was 
wont  to  term  "  the  article  of  a  standing  or  a  falling 
church."  This  was  the  shibboletli  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  the  holding  forth  of  this  central  doctrine  of 
Christianity  proved  the  overthrow  of  the  Papal  sys- 
tem. It  struck  at  the  very  root  of  Romish  theology. 
But  in  some  points  Luther  still  held  firmly  by  the 
ancient  faith.  Tlius  it  haiipened  in  the  case  of  the 
Lutlieran  dogma  of  the  real  presence  in  and  with  and 
under  the  material  elements  in  the  Lord's  Sujjper,  a 
dogma  which,  while  it  receives  the  name  of  Consul- 
stantiation,  may  be  said  to  difler  little,  if  at  all,  from 
4   B 
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Romisli  Tramithstnntiatwn,  and  is  liable  indeed  to 
the  same  objections,  involving,  as  it  does,  a  belief  of 
the  ubiquity  of  tlie  body  of  Christ,  and  the  actual 
material  part.akinir  of  it  by  the  unworthy  as  well  as 
the  worthy  connnunicanls. 

So  intent  was  the  great  (rerman  Rcfonncr  on  a 
reWval  of  scriptural  theology,  which  Rome  had  long 
obscured  and  jierverted,  that  lie  directed  little,  per- 
haps too  little,  attention  to  the  government  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  cliurch.  The  consequence  was  that 
freedom  from  the  authority  of  the  Roman  ]iontili' 
was  only  exchanged  for  subjection  to  the  authority, 
even  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  of  temporal  princes. 
Hence  the  Lutheran  churches  generally,  and  it  is  in 
an  emphatic  .sense  true  of  the  Lutheran  church  in 
Germany  down  to  the  presentday,have  become  inter- 
woven with  the  state,  so  that  spiritual  independence 
lias  always,  in  that  countiy,  been  a  thing  unkviown. 
The  congregations  have  not  even  the  right  of  electing 
their  pastors.  "  They  are  exclusively  ruled  by  their 
mhiisters  as  these  are  ruled  by  their  provincial  con- 
sistories always  presided  over  by  a  layman,  the  pro- 
vincial consistories  by  a  central  consistory  or  Ober- 
kirchenralh,  and  this  again  by  the  minister  of  wor- 
ship and  public  instruction,  who  is  the  immediate 
executive  organ  of  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of 
the  crown." 

In  regard  to  rites  and  ceremonies,  the  Lutheran 
church,  wliile  it  has  removed  the  grosser  elements  of 
the  Romish  ritual,  such  as  the  mass,  the  adoration 
of  saints  and  relics,  and  the  use  of  the  Latin  language 
instead  of  the  vernacular  in  conducting  divine  ser- 
vice, adheres  much  more  closely  to  the  stated 
liturgical  and  sacramental  system  of  Romanism  than 
the  Refonned  cluu'ch,  which  has  adopted  the  utmost 
simplicity  of  worship.  But  in  the  Lutheran  church 
of  Germany  down  to  the  time  of  its  union  with 
the  Reformed  church  in  1817,  there  was  a  warm 
spiritual  life  which  beat  with  a  stead)'  pulsation  in 
the  hearts  of  both  clergy  and  people,  showing  it  to  be 
a  living  section  of  the  living  church  of  Christ.  A 
party  of  strict  Lutherans  refused  to  join  the  Union. 
This  party  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Schatf:  "They 
take  no  part  in  the  Evangelical  Chin-cli  Diet,  and 
still  less  in  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  In  this,  they 
are  more  consistent  than  the  Hengstenberg  Stahl 
party,  who  still  remain  in  the  Union.  As  the 
Puseyites  confine  the  true  church  to  the  Episcopal 
organizations,  and  what  they  call  the  Apostolical 
Succession,  so  these  high  church  Lutherans  would 
fain  confine  it  to  a  certain  system  of  doctrine  as  em- 
bodied in  the  vmahered  Augsburg  Confession,  Lu- 
ther's Catechisms,  and  the  Form  of  Concord.  To 
this,  every  other  de|]artment  of  church-life  is  made 
subordinate,  as  if  religion  were  identical  with  ortho- 
doxy or  correct  belief,  whilst  it  is  in  reality  life  and 
power,  affecting  the  heart  and  will  even  more  than 
the  head  and  intellect. 

"It  is  especially  the  Lutheran  tenctt  of  the  eucha- 
rlst,  commonly   called  consubstantiation,   (although 


they  disown  the  term,)  i.  e.,  the  view  that  Christ's 
body  and  blood  are  really  present  in,  tviVi  and  under 
the  visible  elements,  which  they  make  the  touch- 
stone of  true  orthodoxy.  They  conscientiously  re- 
fuse to  commune  with  those  who  hold  to  a  merely 
svmbolical,  or  dynamic,  or  spiritual  real  presence, 
and  who  confine  the  reception  of  the  >ri  sacratnenti 
to  the  believins-  coimnuuicants.  Iconic  of  them.  1  am 
certain,  would  at  any  time  rather  commune  with  Ro- 
man Catholics  than  with  Zwinglians  or  Calvinists. 

'•  The  late  excellent  Claus  Harms,  a  thoroughly 
original  and  truly  pious  Lutheran  minister,  winds  up 
his  ninetv-five  theses,  which  did  a  very  good  work  in 
1817,  with  the  proposition  : — ■  The  Catholic  Church 
is  a  glorious  church,  for  it  is  built  upon  the  Sacra- 
ment ;  the  Reformed  Church  is  a  glorious  church,  for 
it  is  built  upon  the  Word ;  but  more  glorious  than 
either,  is  the  Lutheran  Churdi,  for  it  is  built  both 
upon  the  Word  and  the  Sacrament,  inseparably 
united.'  But  many  of  the  modern  champions  ot 
Lutlierauism  would  deny  even  this  virtue  to  the  Re- 
formed Church,  and  charge  it  with  rationalism,  false 
subjectivism  and  spiritualism.  Their  excuse  is  that 
their  views  of  the  world  are  confined  to  certain  sec- 
tions of  Germany.  Were  they  jn-operly  acquainted 
with  France,  Holland,  England,  Scotland  and  the 
LTnited  States,  they  would  probably  form  a  very  dif- 
ferent opinion  of  tlie  most  active  and  energetic  sec- 
tions of  Protestant  Christendom.  But  much  as  they 
dislike  the  Reformed  Church,  they  hate  still  more 
heartily  the  Union,  which  they  regard  as  the  work 
of  religious  inditierentism  and  even  downright  trea- 
son to  Lutlierauism,  tending  to  poison  and  to  de- 
stroy it. 

"  The  most  learned  and  worthy  champions  of  this 
Lutheran  theology  are  Harless,  of  Munich  ;  Lbhe,  of 
Anspach  ;  the  whole  theological  faculty  of  Erlangen, 
(except  Herzog,)  especially  Thomasius,  andDelitzsch ; 
Kahnis,  of  Leipzio ;  Kliefoth,  and  Philippi,  of 
Mecklenburg;  Vilmav,  of  Marburg  (who  was  origi- 
nally Reformed);  Petri,  of  Hanover;  Rudelbach,  a 
Dane,  and  Gncricke,  of  Halle. 

"Their  principal  theological  organs  are  the  '  Zeit- 
fchrift  filr  Proiestanthmus  vnd  Kvrclir^  founded  by 
Harless,  and  now  issued  monthly  by  the  theological 
faculty  of  Erlangen  ;  the  '  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  i/esmmnte 
LvOierisclic  T/ieo!o(jie  nnd  Kirclie,'  a  (piarterly  review 
under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Rndelbaeh  and 
(iuericke ;  and  the  '  Kirchliehe  ZciUclirift,'  of  Klie- 
foth and  Mejer  in  Mecklenberg. 

"As  much  as  these  admirers  of  the  Form  of  Con- 
cord unite  in  the  opposition  to  the  Union  and  the 
Reformed  Confession,  they  are  by  no  means  agreed 
among  themselves.  Sonic  years  ago  a  heated  con- 
troversy broke  out  in  their  ranks  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  ministerial  office,  which  was  carried  on 
also  by  two  old  I^utheran  Synods  in  the  United 
St.'ites.  (the  Synod  of  Missouri,  and  the  Synod  of 
BulValo,)  with  disgraceful  violence  and  passion.  More 
recently,  I'hilippi,  of  Rostock,  .attacked  Ilot'mann,  ot 
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Eriaiii;eii,  and  charges  him  with  denyinc;  the  true 
Lutheran  doctrine  of  justification  and  of  the  atone- 
ment. Tlie  Liitlieran  conference  whicli  assembled 
at  Dresden,  in  tlic  summer  of  1856,  resolved  to  rein- 
troduce private  confession  and  absohition,  and  the 
Consistory  of  Mnnicli  issued  an  order  to  the  churclies 
of  Bavaria  to  that  effect.  But  it  was  answered  by  a 
number  of  protests  from  Nuremberg,  and  otlier 
strongholds  of  Lutheranisni,  which  goes  to  show, 
that  this  hierarchical  movement  meets  with  no  re- 
sponse from  the  heart  of  the  people.  In  Mecklen- 
burg, where  this  party  is  especially  zealous,  the 
churches,  I  am  told,  are  nearly  empty,  and  the  sta- 
tistics of  illegitimate  births  are  so  awfully  humiliat- 
ing, that  it  would  be  far  more  important  to  revive 
general  Christianity  and  good  morals,  than  to  de- 
nounce the  Union,  and  to  persecute  Baptists  and 
Methodists." 

GERM.VN  REFORMED  CHURCH.  The 
founder  of  this  church  w'as  Ulrich  Zwingli,  a  native 
of  Switzerland,  born  in  what  is  now  called  the  canton 
of  St.  Gall,  on  the  1st  of  January  U84.  Educated 
for  the  church,  he  early  displayed  talents  of  no  com- 
mon order,  and  when  his  studies  were  completed,  he 
was  chosen  pastor  of  Glaris,  the  chief  town  of  the 
canton  of  that  name.  There  he  remained  ten  years, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  had  devoted  much  of  bis 
time  and  attention  to  the  study  of  theology,  not  only 
in  the  works  of  Romish  divines,  but  in  the  writings 
of  Wickliffe,  John  Huss,  and  Jerome  of  Prague. 
The  residt  was,  that  liis  mind  became  imbued  witli 
those  principles  and  views  which  qualilied  him  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  Reformation. 
Even  while  still  coimected  with  the  Church  of  Rome, 
he  preached  evangelical  doctrine,  and  sought  a  re- 
form of  the  errors,  immoralities,  and  superstitions 
which  had  overspread  the  church.  His  labours  in 
the  cause  of  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland  were 
contemporaneous  with,  if  not  actually  prior  to,  tliose 
of  Luther  in  Germany.  The  opinion  which  Zwingli 
held  of  the  German  Reformer  will  be  best  stated  in 
his  own  words  :  "  Luther,"  .says  he,  "  is  a  very  brave 
soldier  of  Christ,  who  examines  the  Scriiitures  with  a 
diligence  which  no  person  else  has  used  for  the  last 
thousand  years.  I  do  not  care  if  the  paiiists  call  me 
a  heretic  as  they  do  Luther :  I  say  this,  there  has 
not  existed  any  person  since  the  commencement  of 
tlie  Romish  pontilicate,  who  has  been  so  constant 
and  innnoveable  as  Luther  in  his  attacks  on  the 
Pope.  But  to  whom  are  we  to  look  as  the  cause  of 
all  this  new  light  and  new  doctrine?  To  God,  or  to 
Luther?  Ask  Luther  himself:  I  know  he  will  an- 
swer that  the  work  is  of  God.  Luther's  interpreta- 
tions of  Scripture  are  so  well  founded,  that  no  crea- 
ture can  confute  them ;  yet  I  do  not  take  it  well  to 
be  called  by  the  papists  a  Lutlieran,  beciiuse  I  learned 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  from  the  Scriptiu-es,  and  not 
from  Luther.  If  Luther  preaches  Chri.st,  so  do  I : 
and  tliough— thanks  to  God — innumerable  people, 
by  his  ministry,  and  more  than  by  mine,  are  led  to 


Christ,  yet  I  do  not  choose  to  bear  the  name  of  any 
other  than  of  Christ,  who  is  my  only  captain,  as  1 
am  his  soldier.  He  will  assign  to  me  both  my  duties 
and  my  reward,  according  to  his  good  pleasure.  I 
trust  every  one  must  now  see  why  I  do  not  choose 
to  be  called  a  Lutheran ;  thougli  nevertheless,  in 
fact,  no  man  living  esteems  Luther  so  much  as  I  do. 
However,  I  have  not  on  any  occasion  wiittcn  a  single 
line  to  him,  nor  he  to  me,  directly  or  indirectly.  And 
why  have  I  thus  alistaiiied  from  all  connnunication 
with  him  ?  Certainly  not  from  fear,  but  to  prove 
how  altogether  consistent  is  the  Spirit  of  God,  which 
can  teach  two  persons,  living  asunder  at  such  a  dis- 
tance, to  write  on  the  doctruies  of  Christ,  and  to  in- 
struct the  people  in  them,  in  a  manner  so  perfectly 
harmonious  with  each  other." 

.\t  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, a  difference  in  point  of  doctrine  began  to  ap- 
pear between  Zwingli  and  Luther.  This  ditlerence 
related  to  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, Luther  alleging  a  material  prc-^cnce  in  and  with 
the  elements,  while  Zwingli  taught  tliat  to  eat  the 
flesh  of  Christ,  and  drink  liis  blood,  was  symbo- 
lically to  express  our  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  , 
Christ.  Zwingli  in  1527  wrote  an  explanation  of 
his  doctrine  on  this  subject,  and  addressed  it  to 
the  German  Reformer.  To  this  Luther  replied,  in 
an  elaborate  treatise,  entitling  it,  '  Defence  of  the 
Words  of  Jesus  Christ  against  the  Fanatical  Sacra- 
mentarians.'  The  controversy  continued  till  1529, 
when  attempts  were  made  to  unite  the  contending 
liarties.  These  efforts  were  chiefly  promoted  by  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  wdio  eagerly  pressed  a  confer- 
ence between  the  contending  parties  at  Marburg. 
This  was  at  length  agi'eed  to,  and  a  public  discussion 
took  place  between  Lntl-er  and  Melaiicthon  on  the 
one  side,  and  Zwingli  and  CEcolampadius  on  the 
other.  The  debate,  however,  led  to  no  satisfactory 
conclusion,  but  while  both  parties  agreed  to  differ 
amicably  on  this  one  point,  the  Swiss  and  German 
divines  drew  up  fourteen  articles  containing  the  es- 
sential doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  they  signed 
by  common  consent. 

The  one  grand  point  of  ditlerence  between  the 
Lutherans  and  Zwinglians  continued  to  be  main- 
tained with  uiulin\inislied  lirnmess  on  both  sides,  and 
while  the  former  presented  their  system  of  opinions 
at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  the  latter  gave  in  their 
confession  of  faith,  which  agreed  in  every  thing  with 
the  other  except  in  the  contested  article  in  reference 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  presence.  Zwingli  himself 
also  sent  to  the  diet  a  particular  confession  of  faith, 
containing  twelve  articles  relating  to  the  principal 
doctrines  of  Christianity. 

"  This  great  man,"  says  Moslieim,  "  was  for  re 
moving  out  of  the  chiu-ohes,  and  abolishing  in  the  cere- 
monies and  appendagesof  public  worship,  many  things 
which  Luther  was  disposed  to  treat  with  toleration 
and  iiididgeuce,  such  as  images,  altars,  wax-tapers,  the 
form  of  exorcism,  and  private  confession.     He  aimed 
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at  nothing  so  much  as  establishing  in  his  country  a 
method  and  t'omi  of  divine  woi'sliip,  remarkable  tor 
its  sim|ilicity.  and  as  I'ar  remote  as  could  be  from 
ever_v  tiling  tliat  miglit  have  the  smallest  tendency  to 
nourish  a  spirit  of  superstition.  Nor  were  these  the 
only  circumstances  in  which  he  diftercd  from  the 
Saxon  Reformer;  for  his  sentiments  concerning  sev- 
eral points  of  theology,  and  more  especially  his  opi- 
nions relating  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
varied  widely  from  those  of  Luther.  The  greater 
part  of  these  Sentiments  and  opinions  were  adopted 
in  Switzerland,  by  those  who  had  joined  themselves 
to  Zuinglius  in  promoting  the  cause  of  the  reforma- 
tion, and  were  by  them  transmitted  to  all  the  Helve- 
tie  cliurclies  that  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Rome.  From 
Switzerland  these  opinions  were  jiropagated  among 
the  neighbouring  nations,  by  the  ministerial  labours 
and  the  theological  writings  of  the  friends  and  disci- 
ples of  Zuinglius;  and  thus  the  primitive  Reformed 
church  that  was  founded  by  this  eminent  ecclesias- 
tic, and  whose  extent  at  tirst  was  not  very  consider- 
able, gathered  strength  by  degrees,  and  made  daily 
new  acquisitions." 

The  principle  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the 
Reformed  church  in  Germany  was  declared  by 
Zwingli,  while  he  was  yet  pastor  of  Glaris, — that  the 
Bible  is  above  all  human  authority,  and  to  it  alone  in 
all  religious  matters  must  appeal  be  made.  Acting 
on  this  principle,  lie  swept  away  from  the  church's 
ritual,  as  well  as  from  lier  creed,  all  that  was  not 
authorized  by  the  word  of  God  either  by  a  warrant 
expressed  or  implied.  The  right  of  private  judg- 
ment in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  was  also 
laid  down  as  in  his  view  an  essential  principle  of  the 
Reformation. 

The  inriuence  of  the  school  of  Calvin  was  felt  bv 
the  German  as  well  as  by  the  other  Reformed 
churches.  Tlie  spirit  which  issued  from  Geneva 
speedily  diffused  itself  far  and  wide  among  the 
churches  of  the  Reformation,  so  that  tliose  of  them 
more  especially  wliicli  took  the  name  of  Reformed 
in  opposition  to  the  Lutheran  became  rather  Calvin- 
ian  than  Zwinglian,  in  doctrine  at  least,  though  not 
perhaps  in  cliurch  polity.  The  points  on  which 
('alvin  chiefly  differed  from  Zwingli  related  to  the 
Lord's  Supper  and  the  government  of  the  church. 
In  reference  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  Calvin  maintained 
that  Christ  was  really  present  in  the  Supper,  not 
materially,  however,  but  spiritually ;  while  Zwingli 
denied  the  presence  of  Christ  in  cither  sense,  and 
maintaineil  that  the  elements  were  only  symbols  of 
that  faith  by  which  we  receive  pardon  and  eternal 
life.  On  the  question  of  church  government  Calvin 
and  Zwingli  differed  as  widely  as  on  the  sulij(!ct  of 
the  Supper.  Zwingli  maintained  the  principle  that 
in  a  Christian  state  the  church  is  subject  to  the  civil 
magistrate  in  all  her  arrangements.  Calvin,  ou  the 
contrary,  claimed  for  the  chiircli  an  autonomy  or 
power  of  self-governinent,  subiect  only  to  Christ  her 
head,  while  the  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate  he  held  to 


be  limited  to  the  protection  and  support  of  the  church 
in  the  exercise  of  the  great  mission  which  her  Divine 
head  has  assigned  lier. 

But  while  Zwingli  and  Calvin,  by  their  combined 
influence,  went  far  to  give  origin  to  the  Reformed 
church,  it  was  indebted  also  to  several  others  among 
the  Reformers  for  its  establishment  and  constitution. 
Of  these  may  be  mentioned  CEeolampadius,  Bulliiiger, 
Farel,  Beza,  Ursinus,  01e\'ianus,  Cramner,  and  Knox. 
It  took  its  rise  in  German  Switzerland,  and  found  a 
home  afterwards  in  the  Palatinate,  on  the  Lower 
Khine,  in  Friesland,  Hesse,  Brandenburg,  and  Prus- 
sia. In  Germany  it  has  always  been  modilied  by 
Lutheran  or  rather  by  Melancthonian  influences. 
The  Reformed  church,  in  her  doctrine  as  well  as  her 
practice,  draws  a  strict  line  of  demarcation  between 
scripture  and  tradition,  discarding  all  that  is  not 
warranted  by  scripture.  She  separates  also  in  the 
clearest  manner  between  the  sacramental  sign  and 
the  sacramental  grace,  never  confounding  the  two, 
nor  attempting  to  allege  that  they  arc  necessarily 
and  inseparably  connected  together.  The  doctrine 
of  the  universal  priesthood  of  believers  is  a  recog- 
nized principle  in  the  Reformed  church,  and  hence, 
in  the  organization  and  outward  frame-work  of  the 
church  lay- ciders  and  deacons,  along  with  a  strict 
discipline,  have  been  introduced,  thus  creating  a  con- 
gregational and  synodical  self-goveniment.  "  Ro- 
manism," says  Dr.  Schaff,  "  may  be  called  the 
cliurch  of  priests ;  Lutlieranisra,  the  church  of 
ministers  and  theologians  ;  Calvinism,  the  cliurch  of 
congregations  and  a  free  people."  The  Reformed 
church  is  more  simple  and  primitive  in  its  mode  of 
worship  than  the  Lutheran,  and  exhibits  a  practiciil 
energy  and  activity,  liberality  and  zeal,  which  sliow 
it  to  be  animated  by  a  living  jiower  which  fits  it  for 
accomplishing  a  great  work  in  evangelizing  the  na- 
tions. "  The  Reformed  divines  in  Germany,"  as  we 
learn  from  Dr.  Scliati',  "  are  not  strict  Calvinists, 
especially  as  regards  the  doctrine  of  predestination; 
but  stand  in  close  affinity  with  the  moderate  or 
Jlelancthonian  school  of  the  Lutheran  church.  Hence 
they  fell  heartily  in  with  the  Union-movement,- 
which  originated  with  a  Reformed  prince,  and  are 
mostly  identified  with  what  we  have  called  the 
Centre  of  the  Evangelical  Union.  So  Ebrard,  for 
several  years  Reformed  Professor  in  Ziirich,  and  in 
Erlangon — now  President  of  tlie  Consistory  in  the 
United  church  of  the  Bavarian  Palatinate;  Herzog, 
his  successor  in  the  Reformed  Profcssorshiii  at  Er- 
langen,  a  native  of  Basel  and  formerly  member  of 
the  United  Faculty  of  Halle;  Sack,  of  Magdeburg; 
Hundcshagen  and  Sclienkel,  who  were  called  from 
Swiss  Universities — the  one  from  Bprne,  the  other 
from  Basel — to  Heidelberg  in  liaden,  where  the  two 
denominations  are  likewise  united;  Hagcnbach,  the 
excellent  Professor  of  church  history  in  Basel,  and 
editor  of  the  Reformed  Church  Gazette  for  German 
Switzerland,  but  not  dilVering  in  his  theological 
position  from  the  former ;  Lange,  formerly  of  Ziirich, 
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now  labouring  in  Bonn.  Tiiese  are  tlie  most  di.s- 
tingiiislied  Reformed  divines,  wlio  may  just  as  well 
be  enumerated  imdcr  the  first  subdivision  of  our  tirst 
class. 

"  Schweizer,  of  Ziirieh,  on  the  other  side,  the  able 
but  unsomid  historian  of  tiie  theology  of  the  Re- 
formed churcli,  sympathizes  most  with  the  left  oi' 
anti-symbolical  wing  of  the  school  of  Schleierniacher, 
and  contributes  to  the  Protestant  Church  Gazette,  of 
Krause. 

"  The  recent  revival  of  Confessional  Lutheranism, 
and  its  attacks  upon  the  Reformed  church,  have 
roused  the  Reformed  Confessionalism,  especially  in 
Hesse,  and  called  forth  a  series  of  controversial 
works  of  Ileppe  in  Marburg,  and  a  denominational 
Reformed  Churcli  Gazette,  published  by  Gijbel,  in 
Erlangen. 

"  For  some  years  past,  an  annual  Refonned  Con- 
ference was  held  in  connection  with  the  sessions  of 
the  Evangelical  Church  Diet,  in  which  Ilimdeshagen, 
Sohenkel,  Lange,  Sack,  Ebrard,  Sudhoft',  Heppe, 
Gobel,  Herzog,  Kj-ummacher,  Jlallet,  Ball,  and  other 
distinguished  Reformed  divines  and  pulpit  orators 
take  part.  The  last  one  was  held  at  LUbeck,  in 
September  1856,  and  resolved  to  call  a  general  con- 
ference of  German  Reformed  ministers  and  laymen 
at  Bremen,  in  1857.  It  would  be  desirable  to  give 
these  scattered  chiu'ches  of  the  Reformed  communion 
a  regular  organization  and  compact  unity,  which 
would  increase  their  efliciency.  At  present,  how- 
ever, the  main  forces  of  the  German  Refonned 
church  are  flowing  in  the  channel  of  the  evangelical 
Union.  If  exclusive  Lutheranism  should  succeed  in 
breaking  up  the  Union,  it  would  call  forth,  as  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  powerful  re- 
action and  I'evive  the  spirit  of  Reformed  denoniina- 
tionalism.  But  even  in  this  case,  the  Reformed 
church  would  hold  on  to  the  evangelical  Catholic 
theology  of  Germany,  and  caiTy  it  forward  in  friend- 
ly co-operation  with  the  moderate  section  of  the 
Lutheran  church." 

GERMAN  UNITED  EVANGELICAL 
CHURCH,  the  name  given  to  the  largest  of  the 
three  branches  of  the  Protestant  church  in  Germany. 
It  was  formed  in  1817  at  the  instance  of  King 
Frederick  William  111.,  by  a  union  of  the  Lutheran 
and  the  Reformed  churches  under  one  government 
and  worship.  This  union  was  eflected  in  connection 
with  the  third  centennial  celebration  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Attempts  to  unite  the  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed churches  in  Germany  commenced  shortly 
after  their  separation  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
This  was  the  object  which  was  contemplated  by  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  in  the  famous  conference  held 
at  Marburg  in  1529,  where  the  leaders  of  the  Ger- 
man and  Swiss  Reformations  agreed  upon  fourteen 
fundamental  articles  of  iaith,  while  they  ditiered  only 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's 
Supper.  One  of  the  most  zealous  among  the  Reform- 
ers in  seeking  to  promote  the  union  referred  to,  was 


Martin  Bucer,  who,  after  various  fruitless  efforts,  suc- 
ceeded at  length  in  1530  in  prevailing  upon  Luther  and 
Melancthon  to  sign  the  Wittenberg  Corcordia,  which 
proved,  however,  only  a  temporary  compromise.  In 
Bohemia  a  union  was  eflected  between  the  Lu- 
therans and  Reformed  in  1570  by  the  Consensus  of 
Sendomir,  which  also  was  of  short  duration.  Jle- 
lancthon,  in  tlie  latter  part  of  his  life,  had  his  heart 
set  upon  a  union  with  the  Reformed,  and,  for  this 
purpose,  he  even  proposed  an  alteration  of  the  Augs- 
burg Confession  in  1540,  a  document  which  is 
usually  appended  to  the  Confession  under  the  name 
of  The  Apology.  The  exclusive  Lutheran  party 
gained  the  complete  ascendency  in  Germany  towards 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  throughout  the  seven- 
teenth centuries.  But  even  during  that  period,  when 
the  prejudices  of  the  Lutheran  party  against  the  Re- 
formed were  at  their  height,  men  of  a  conciliatory 
disposition  from  time  to  time  appeared,  who,  like 
Melancthon,  were  disposed  to  make  large  conces- 
sions in  order  to  bring  about  a  union  of  the  two  op- 
posing parties.  Such  were  Calixtus,  Leibnitz,  Spe- 
ner,  and  Zinzendorf,  all  of  whom  wished  to  unite  the 
Christian  confessions.  The  Reformed  have  always 
been  more  dispo.sed  to  union  tluui  the  Lutherans; 
and  this  has  been  more  especially  characteristic  of 
the  German  Relbrmed,  who  have  been  all  along  ani- 
mated to  a  laj'ge  extent  by  the  spirit  of  the  school  of 
Melancthon. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  differences  among  Christian  churches  were  alto- 
gether lost  sight  of  ill  Germany,  amid  a  rising  tide 
of  indiiierentism  and  infidelity,  which  threatened 
for  a  time  to  sweep  away  Christianity  itself;  ajid 
even  when  the  religious  spirit  began  to  revive  in  the 
opening  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  minds  of 
Christians  were  almost  wholly  occupied  in  attempting 
to  stem  the  torrent  of  intidelity  which,  taking  its  rise 
in  France,  had  swept  over  Germany,  and  left  the 
Christian  churches  in  that  country  nothing  but  a 
name.  Frederick,  falsely  surnamed  the  Great,  prided 
himself  on  being  the  patron  and  tlie  friend  of  French 
intidelity,  and  lending  all  his  influence  to  its  pro- 
pagation among  liis  subjects,  he  rendered  Germany 
more  completely  infidel  than  even  intidel  France 
itself. 

At  length,  after  a  keen  and  protracted  struggle, 
Christianity  resumed  its  former  power  over  the 
minds  of  the  German  people,  more  especially  after 
they  had  been  emancipated  from  the  French  yoke. 
Such  was  the  time  selected  by  Frederick  William 
III.  of  Prussia  for  effecting  a  union  of  the  Lutheran 
and  the  Reformed  churches.  Chevalier  Bimsen,  in 
his  '  Signs  of  the  Times,'  says,  that  the  king  matured 
the  idea  on  his  visit  to  England  in  1814,  and  tliat  he 
made  the  first  arrangement  for  a  union  and  a  new 
liturgy  in  St.  James's  Palace  in  London.  It  was 
proposed  to  celebrate  in  Germany  the  third  centen- 
nial jubilee  of  the  Reformation,  and  in  anticipation 
of  this  festival,  which  was  so  well  fitted  to  rec;ill  the 
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broad  general  principles  of  Protestantism,  irrespec- 
tive of  tlie  diil'erences  ainoni;  Protestant  churches, 
he  issued,  on  tlie  27tli-  September  1817,  tlie  memor- 
able declaratuin,  that  it  was  the  royal  wish  to  iniite 
the  separ.'jte  Lutheran  and  Reformed  confessions  in 
his  dominions  into  one  Evangelical  Christian  cluirch, 
and  would  set  an  example  in  his  own  congregation  at 
Potsilam  by  joining  in  a  united  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  at  the  approaching  festival  of  tlio 
Reformation.  The  execution  of  this  plan  was  in- 
trusted to  the  provincial  consistories,  synods,  and 
clergy  generally.  The  Synod  of  Berlin,  headed  by 
Schleierniacher  and  nearly  all  the  clergy  and  laity 
of  Prussia,  respoiuled  cordially  to  the  royal  decree. 
And  not  in  I'russia  only,  but  in  most  of  the  German 
States,  with  few  exceptions,  the  example  of  the  king 
was  followed. 

The  proposal  for  union  started  by  the  king  was 
lirst  adopted  in  Nassau,  each  clergyman  of  the 
United  Church  engaging  to  "tench  the  Christian 
doctrine,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Evangeli- 
cal Church,  in  snch  a  manner  as  he  himself  after 
honest  inquiry,  and  according  to  the  best  of  his  con- 
victions, draws  it  from  Scripture."  In  the  Palatinate 
of  Rhenish  Bavaria  the  union  was  etiected  in  1818, 
with  an  expression  of  respect  for  the  symbolical 
books  used  by  individual  Protestant  cliurches,  but 
acknowledging  no  other  ground  of  faith  or  rule  of 
doctrine  except  the  Scripture.  In  Baden,  the  Lun'on 
was  recognized  in  1821,  with  an  acknowledgment  of 
both  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism, as  much,  and  in  so  far,  as  the  right  of  free  in- 
quiry was  claimed  in  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and 
applied  in  the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  The  resolu- 
tion adopting  the  Union  in  Rhenish  Hessia  was 
passed  in  1822,  with  the  declaration  that  "the  .sym- 
bolical books  common  to  tlie  two  separated  churches 
slioidd  in  future  also  be  the  ride  of  teachhig,  with 
the  exception  of  the  doctrine  on  the  Lord's  Supper 
contained  therein,  and  on  which  they  had  hitherto 
dirt'ered."  Iti  Wiirteniberg  also  the  Union  was  ac- 
cepted in  1827.  But  Saxony,  Hanover,  Bavaria 
proper,  and  Mecklenburg,  were  too  exclusively 
Lutheran,  while  Switzerland  was  too  exclusively 
Reformed  to  require  any  such  change  as  the  Union 
contemplated,  and  therefore  matters  continued  as 
before.  The  Protestants  of  Austria  also  still  exist 
in  two  separate  branches,  the  church  of  the  Helve- 
tic Confession,  and  the  church  of  the  A.ugsbtu-g  Con- 
fession. 

Thus  the  pious  wish  of  Frederick  "William  III.  to 
<nmblnc  tlie  whole  Protestants  of  Germany  into  one 
Church  organization  has  not  yet  been  fulfilled.  On 
the  contrary,  it  has  rendered  Gennany  the  battle- 
field of  a  theological  war,  which  is  raging  as  keenly 
at  the  present  hour  as  it  did  thirty  years  ago.  Tiie 
intentions  of  the  king  in  bringing  about  the  Union 
were  uudoid)tedly  rigliteous  and  benevolent.  He 
had  no  wish  to  set  aside  the  Confcs:-i(ius,  as  many 
alleged,  but  he  seemed  scarcely  to  be  aware  of  the 


importance  of  syndjolical  books  in  order  to  iho  niaii:- 
tenance  of  the  purity  and  unity  of  a  churcli,  and 
more  especially  he  seems  to  have  lost  sight  of  the 
fact,  that  muUitiuies  would  gladly  accede  to  the  pro- 
posed Union  from  no  other  wish  than  to  get  iiuit  of 
the  restrictions  of  a  Confession  altogether.  Thus  the 
benevolent  aims  of  the  piious  monarch  might  after 
all  be  frustrated,  and  such  was  unhappily  the  result 
of  the  royal  decree  of  1817.  A  great  mass  both  of 
the  German  clergy  and  laity  embraced  the  Union 
from  feelings  of  a  pure  iudift'erentism  or  vague  lali- 
tudinarianism,  -which  hailed  the  removal  of  all  those 
restri'.tions  which  a  creed  or  confession  imposes. 

The  Union  which  the  king  contemplated  was  sim- 
ply a  union  of  go\ernment  and  worship.  He  did  not 
advert  to  the  doctrinal  diil'erences  which  existed,  and 
in  his  proclamation  of  the  L^nion  he  made  no  men- 
tion whatever  of  the  symbolical  books,  which  indeed 
had  gone  almost  entirely  out  of  use.  To  carry  out 
tl)e  Union,  it  was  the  design  of  the  monarch  gr.v 
dually  to  introduce  Presbyterian  and  Synodical  gov- 
vernment,  snch  as  belongs  to  the  Reformed  church, 
and  to  have  a  liturgy  pidilished  for  the  whole  king- 
dom, which  should  be  drawn  chiefly  from  Lutheran 
sources. 

In  1821  the  new  Liturgy  was  issued  by  the  king, 
who  commanded  its  reception,  while  the  adoption  of 
the  Union  was  simply  recommended,  but  not  abso- 
lutely ordered.  Seven  years  before,  a  clerical  com- 
mission liad  been  appointed  for  the  preparation 
iif  a  book  of  church  service,  but  not  having  satis- 
factorily accomplished  the  object  of  their  appoint- 
ment, the  king  took  the  work  into  his  own  hands, 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  court  chaplains 
and  a  ]iious  layman,  produced  a  Liturgy  which 
was  authoritatively  enjoined  to  he  used  through- 
out his  whole  dominions.  It  was  afterwards  sub- 
mitted to  consistories  for  revision  in  1829,  and  is 
reported  to  be  at  this  moment  (1857)  again  under 
revision.  The  introduction  of  this  guide  for  public 
worslu'p  prepared  by  the  sovereign  himself,  met  with 
violent  opposition  from  many  both  of  the  friends  and 
foes  of  the  Union.  One  of  the  most  eminent  divines 
which  Germany  has  produced  in  modem  times — 
Schleiennacher,  disappro\cd  of  the  step  as  an  unhal- 
lowed and  unlawful  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
king  with  the  internal  afl'aii-s  of  the  church.  The 
magistrates  of  Berlin,  and  also  twelve  clergymen  of 
that  city,  rejected  the  Liturgy.  To  induce  the  dig- 
sentienls  to  acquiesce,  a  new  edition  was  prepared; 
in  the  second  part  of  wdiich  many  of  the  old  prayers 
ami  foruudaries  were  inserted.  This  change  decided 
the  majority  of  the  clergy  to  accept  it. 

On  the  25th  of  June  i830,  the  third  centenary  of 
the  presentijig  of  the  Aug.sburg  Confession  was 
celebrated.  The  king  endiraced  this  opporttmity  of 
com])leting  his  object ;  and,  in  virtue  of  his  royal 
authority,  he  ccumnanded  that,  on  that  day,  the  new 
Liturgv  should  be  read  in  .all  the  churches.  But  as 
some  of  the  liUtheran  clergy,  among  whom  was  Dr. 
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Scheibel,  professor  in  Bresliiu,  refused  to  read  it, 
several  were  siispeiitlud  from  their  offices,  to  tlie 
gTcat  grief  of  tlieir  lioeks.  A  great  luiiiiber  of  Lu- 
tlieran  clergymen  were  similarly  treated  the  follow- 
ing year;  and  if  tliey  ventured  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel and  administer  the  sacraments  in  private  houses, 
to  their  parishioners,  they  were  tin-own  into  prison, 
and  compelled,  with  their  families,  to  quit  their  re- 
spective parishes.  And  not  only  were  pastors  thus 
jiersecuted,  many  Lutheran  families  were  also  fined 
or  iulpri^oned.  In  1834  an  edict  was  issued,  by 
authority  of  the  king,  declaring  all  Lutheran  worship 
illegal.  This  roused  the  attention  of  the  public 
more  than  ever  to  the  character  of  the  new  Littu'gy  ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  kv/  years,  about  twenty 
thousand  publicly  renounced  the  New  United  church, 
and  determined  to  adhere  to  the  tenets  and  the  forms 
of  the  Lutheran  church.  They  frequently  presented 
petitions  for  toleratioti,  to  tlie  king  and  his  ministers, 
but  in  vain.  The  reply  was  imperative.  They 
must  either  belong  to  the  United  churcb  or  submit 
to  the  punishment  wliich  their  obstinacy  had  en- 
tailed upon  them.  Tills  disgracefid  persecution  has 
been  the  most  violent  in  Silesia  and  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Posen,  where  most  of  the  inhabitants  are 
Lutherans. 

The  churches  being  in  many  instances  depriveil  of 
their  pastors,  the  ordinance  of  baptism  could  no 
longer  be  duly  administered  ;  and  when,  from  a  feel- 
ing of  duty  and  necessity,  the  father  of  a  family  per- 
formed it,  he  was  likewise  sent  to  prison.  The 
Lord's  supper  could  only  be  obser\'ed  during  the 
night.  The  meetings  for  prayer,  which  were  held 
in  private  houses,  were  broken  up  by  the  police. 
At  a  place  in  the  duchy  of  Posen,  they  literally 
pulled  the  people  from  oft'  their  knees  by  the  hair  of 
then'  heads.  It  appears  that,  besides  a  number  of 
private  Christians,  eleven  ministers  were  sent  to 
prison ;  some  of  them  two  or  three  times,  for  a 
quarter  of  a  year  together ;  and  if,  after  regaining 
their  liberty,  the)'  again  visited  their  people,  they 
were  almost  sure  of  being  sent  back  to  their  dungeons. 

In  this  state  of  circiunstauces,  the  persecuted 
Lutheran  communities  made  a  representation  to  the 
government ;  but  instead  of  an  answer,  the  police 
and  commissioners  were  sent  to  distrain  their  goods, 
and  carry  oft'  whatever  they  pleased.  From  one 
poor  man  tliey  took  away  his  whole  provision  for 
cattle,  and  also  his  cow ;  amounting,  altogether,  to 
one  hundred  and  eighty  francs !  This  cruel  treat- 
ment was  borne  with  the  utmost  ineeloiess  and 
resignation.  Petitions  and  remonstrances,  couched 
in  the  most  respectful  terms,  were  made  to  the  civil 
authorities ;  but  no  redress  could  be  obtained,  nor 
any  alleviation  of  the  rigorous  measures  adopted 
against  them.  At  length,  in  1835,  the  sufl'ering 
Lutherans  in  Silesia  were  led  to  believe  that  the 
I'russian  government  would  grant  them  passports  for 
emigration  ;  and  one  of  their  ministers,  named  Au- 
gustus luivel,  was  sent  to  England,  to  make  arrange- 


ments on  the  subject  with  the  South  Australian  Com- 
pany. Those  arrangements  were  completed ;  a  large 
vessel  was  chartered  by  the  company,  to  take  them  out; 
and  Kavel's  tlock,  to  the  amount  of  some  lumdreds, 
had  already  embarked  on  the  Oder,  for  the  piu-pose 
of  joining  this  vessel  at  Hamburg,  having  previously 
settled  their  afi'airs,  and  disposed  of  their  surplus 
goods,  when  a  government  order  was  received,  com- 
manding them  to  return  to  their  homes,  where  tliey 
were  kept  in  suspense  for  nearly  two  years,  consum- 
ing that  little  property  which  should  have  served 
them  for  capital  in  a  new  country.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  South  Australian  Company  had  obtained 
other  labourers  ;  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
they  should  again  incur  the  heavy  responsibility  ol 
providing  the  means  of  emigration  for  these  perse- 
cuted people.  The  Prussian  government  having  at 
length  granted  the  desired  permission,  in  the  year 
1836,  six  hundred  individuals  were  sent  out  to  the 
colon)',  through  the  princely  aid  of  a  liritish  mer- 
chant, who  also,  with  true  Chiistian  hospitality, 
maintained  the  distressed  pastor  during  the  two 
years  he  was  kept  waiting  in  this  country. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1837,  a  new  Cabinet 
order  appeared  which  seemed  to  promise  a  speedy 
termination  of  the  unhapjiy  persecution  against  the 
Lutheran  church.  The  ordinance  is  to  the  following 
ertect : — 

1st.  No  new  prosecution  shall  be  commenced 
against  the  Lutherans,  without  the  consent  of  the 
ministry  of  spiritual  ati'airs. 

'2d.  The  prosecutions  now  pending  shall  be  closed, 
and  judgment  given,  but  the  execution  of  judgment 
shall  be  suspended  till  the  king  shall  have  conlirmed 
the  same. 

3d.  The  Upper  Court  of  Justice  of  Breslau  shall 
no  longer  give  judgment  in  the  present  prosecutions, 
but  the  judgment  already  given  shall  not  be  reversed. 

The  expectations,  however,  which  the  Lutherans 
formed  in  consequence  of  the  appearance  of  tliis 
government  decree,  were  soon  destined  to  be  dis- 
appohited.  The  civil  power  still  continued  to 
trample  on  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people, 
until  the  accession  of  the  present  king  in  1840,  who 
no  sooner  ascended  the  throne  than  he  put  an  end 
to  the  persecutions  which  had  so  long  disgraced  the 
government  of  his  predecessor.  The  Old  Lutherans, 
as  they  are  called,  were  permitted  in  1845  to  organ- 
ize themselves  into  a  separate  ecclesiastical  body,  in 
the  capacity  of  Dissenters,  their  legal  existence  and 
recognition  being  secured,  though  without  pecuniary 
support  from  the  state. 

The  most  eminent  theologians  of  the  United 
church  began  now  to  think  of  canying  through  an 
ordination  formula,  in  which  the  consenstis  of  the  two 
churches  was  to  be  contained  without  depriving  the 
individual  congi-egation  of  the  right  of  giving  a  call  i 
on  the  ground  of  the  jiarticular  confessions.  The  ! 
jirincipal  task  of  the  General  Synod  of  1846  con- 
sisted in  carrying  through  this  well-meditated  plan, 
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but  tlie  oriiiiuitinii  tomiula  was  by  itself  rwKlerud 
ira|)ractic;ible.     Tlie  revohitioiiary  spiiit  which  per- 
vaded the  continent  in  1848  was  by  no  means  fa- 
vourable to  the  progress  of  Christian  churche.s.    Soon 
after  that  season  of  pohtiral  commotion  there  arose 
within  the  United  Evangelical  church  itself  a  strong 
Lutheran  party,  headed  by  Hengsteuberg,  who  en- 
deavoiu-ed  to  make  the  Union  instrumental  in  ad- 
vancing a  High  Church  Lutheranism,  by  urging  the 
necessity  of  a  separate    organization   of  both   the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches  within  the  general 
frame-work  of  the  National  church.     To  meet  the 
views,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  this  influential  party, 
the  present  king  of  Prussia  issued  an  order,  dated 
Gtli  Marcli  1852,  authorizing  the  Oberkircheiirath,  or 
supreme  ecclesiastical  com-t,  which  he  liad  given  to 
the  United  Evangelical  church  in  1850,  to  recognize 
a  confessional   division   among   its   members.     The 
consequence  was,  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  court, 
the  members  avowedly  ranged  themselves,  some  on 
the  side  of  the  Lutlieran  and  others  on  the  side  of 
the  Reformed  Confessions,  while  Nitzsch  was  the 
only  member  who  declared  that  lie  belonged  to  both 
churches,  admitting  the  conseiisjis  of  both.      This 
solitary  representative  of  the  principle  of  the  Union 
in  a  confessional   sense  was   afterwards  joined  by 
Hoifman,  formerly  president  of  the  Evangelical  Mis- 
sionary establishment  at  Basle.     Thus,  through  the 
influence  chiefly  of  Hengsteuberg,  the  Union  was 
seen  to  be  not  an  amalgamation  of  the  Lutheran  and 
Reformed   churches,   but  a   mere   confederation   of 
three  parties,  the  Lutherans,  the  Reformed,  and  the 
Unionists  or  Evangelicals  proper.     This  discovery 
called  forth  violent  protests  from  the  Prussian  Uni- 
versities, and  the  king  found  it  necessary  to  issue  an 
explanatory  order,  dated  July  12,   1853,  declaring 
that  the  decree  of  the  previous  year  was  intended 
simply  to  secure  to  the  Confessions  all  proper  guar- 
antee and  protection  within  the  established  church, 
but  by  no  means  to  abolish  or  even  to  disturb  the 
Union  of  the  two  evangelical  denominations  founded 
by  his  father,  and  thus  to  create  a  schism  in  the  na- 
tional church.     The  truth  is,  the  king  has  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  exclusive  spirit  of  the  New  Lutherans, 
and  such  is  his  desire  for  the  union  of  all  true  Cliris- 
tians,  that  he  has  recently  invited  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  to  hold  its  next  general  conference  at  Berlin. 
Another  still  more  important  step  on  the  part  of  the 
king,  is  his  resolution  to  call  a  General  Synod  during 
the  present  year  (1857),  and  with  this  view  he  sum- 
moned a  preparatory  Evangelical  Conference,  con- 
sisting of  fifty-seven  delegates,  which  met  in  one  of 
the  palaces  of  Berlin  in  November  185G,  to  consider 
various  important  topics  which  will  be  submitted  for 
decision  to  the  proposed  synod.     The  subjects  laid 
before  the  Conference  were  these  :  the  introduction 
of  a  Presbyterian  form  of  govennnent  into  the  con- 
gregations of  the  Eastern  provinces,  the  revival  of  the 
offices  of  deacons  and  deaconesses  in  tlie  church,  the 
revision  of  the  present  Liturgy,  and  the  reform  of 


the  laws  of  marriage.  The  Conference  closed  its 
sessions  on  the  5th  of  December  last,  and  its  delibera- 
tions were  found  to  be  more  favourable  to  the  cause 
of  the  Union  than  was  at  flrst  expected,  and  it  holds 
out  a  pleasing  prospect  for  the  future  theology  of 
Germany,  that  the  Conference  contained  not  a  single 
representative  of  the  rationalistic  school. 

The  present  state  of  ecclesiastical  parties  in  Prus- 
sia is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Schaft',  to  whose  recent 
work  on  Germany  we  readily  acknowledge  our  deep 
obligation:  " The  anti-confessional  or  latitudinarian 
Unionists,  who  base  themselves  on  the  Bible  simply, 
without  the  church  symbols,  and  embrace,  besides 
the  lelt  wing  of  Schleiennacher's  school,  a  number  of 
liberal  divines  of  difl'erent  shades  of  opinions,  held 
together  by  the  mutual  opposition  to  the  reactionary 
tendencies  in  religion  and  politics,  are  deprived  of 
power  and  influence  in  the  highest  councils  ;  but 
they  still  live,  are  numerically  strong  in  the  ministry 
and  laity,  and  hope  for  a  radical  change  in  tlieir  fa- 
vour in  case  of  an  accession  of  the  Prince  of  Prussia 
to  the  throne,  who  is  known  to  be  opposed  to  liigh- 
churcli  tendencies,  and  rather  loose  and  inditVerent  in 
matters  of  religion.  But,  as  he  is  only  two  years 
younger  than  the  king,  his  brother,  such  an  event  is 
neither  probable  nor  desirable. 

"  The  evangelical  Unionists,  or  the  cminensiis 
party,  which  takes  for  its  doctrinal  basis  the  Bible, 
and  the  common  dogmas  of  the  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed Confessions,  is  strongest  in  the  universities, 
but  in  the  minority  in  the  Oberkircheurath. 

"  The  strict  Confessionalists,  who  regard  the  Union 
as  a  mere  confederation  of  the  two  Confe-s.sions 
under  a  common  state-church  government,  and  who 
are  for  the  most  part  strict  symbolical  Lutherans 
and  monarchical  absolutists,  although  comparatively 
small  in  number,  have  at  present  the  ascendency  ui 
the  seats  of  power  and  influence.  It  can  hardly  be 
disputed  that  tlie  ultimate  tendency  of  their  zealous 
efibrts  is  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  altogether.  A 
few  of  them  have  a  strong  leaning  to  Romanism,  and 
would  at  any  time  prefer  a  union  with  Popery  to  a 
union  with  the  Reformed  confession.  Their  Lu- 
theran biethren  of  other  states  have  quite  recently, 
in  a  conference  at  Dresden,  resolved  upon  the  rein- 
troduction  of  auricular  confession.  '  Straws  show 
which  way  the  wind  blows.' 

"  In  the  case  of  a  dissolution  of  the  I'rnssian 
Union,  which  though  not  very  probable,  is  by  no 
means  impossible,  both  the  Lutheran  and  the  Re- 
formed churches  would  be  reorganized  on  their  sepa- 
rate confessional  basis.  But  the  majority  of  the 
people  would  not  be  jirepared  to  go  back  to  the  old 
state  of  things  which  they  regard  as  for  ever  sur- 
mounted by  the  Union  of  1817.  The  radical  Union- 
ists would  perhaps  run  into  the  principle  of  indepen 
dcncy.  The  orthodox  Unionists  would  strive  to 
build  up  a  United  Evangelical  Church,  on  the  con- 
sensus of  the  two  confessions,  with  a  small  member- 
ship, perhaps,  at   the  beginning,  but — as  an   iiililh 
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gent  corresponJeiit  of  the  New  York  'Independent' 
said  some  time  ago — '  witli  more  theological  learn- 
ing at  her  command  than  any  other  church  on  tlie 
globe.' 

"  None  of  the  three  parties  is  willing  to  separate 
itself  from  the  connection  with  the  state,  each  striv>- 
ing  to  obtain  the  lion's  share  in  the  control  of  the 
establishment.  But  all  the  apparent  indications  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  principle  of  free- 
dom of  religion  and  public  worship,  as  already  re- 
niarked,  is  making  slow  but  sure  and  steady  progress 
all  over  Europe,  and  the  time  may  not  be  far  distant, 
when  the  present  relation  of  church  and  state  will 
undergo  a  radical  change. 

"  The  present  state  of  the  Prussian  Union  is  vei-y 
excited,  confused,  unsatisfactory  and  critical.  But 
it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  its  very  troubles  and 
agitations  are  indications  of  life  and  energy,  as  the 
somewhat  similar  movements  of  the  low-church, 
high-church,  and  broad-cliurch  parties  in  the  Angli- 
can Communion,  and  must  result  at  last  in  good. 
For  nothing  can  be  considered  a  failure  which  essen- 
tially belongs  to  the  ever  progressing  historical  de- 
velopment of  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth.  The  great 
merits  especially  of  the  German  evangelical  Union- 
divines  for  the  solution  of  the  doctrinal  ditl'erences 
between  the  two  great  divisions  of  Protestantism,  and 
for  the  promotion  of  all  Ijranches  of  sacred  science 
and  literature,  are  immortal,  and  have  already  made 
an  impression  upon  the  more  recent  French,  Dutch, 
Englisli,  Scotch  and  American  tlieology,  which  can 
never  be  effaced." 

GERMAN  LUTHERAN  CHURCH  IN  AMER- 
ICA. Tlie  first  emigration  of  German  Lutherans  to 
America  is  probably  to  be  traced  as  far  back  as 
1680,  when  the  grant  of  Pennsylvania  was  given  to 
Penn  by  Charles  II.  In  twenty  years  from  that 
date  several  hundred  families  emigrated  from  Ger- 
many to  Pennsylvania,  the  greater  proportion  of 
whom  belonged  to  the  Lutheran  church.  The  tide 
of  German  emigration,  however,  fairly  commenced 
in  1710,  when  about  3,000  Germans,  chielly  Luther- 
an, who  had  taken  refuge  in  England  from  Romish 
intolerance,  were  sent  at  the  expense  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Queen  Anne  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. These  were  followed  in  1727  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  Germans  from  the  Palatinate,  iVom  'Wurtem- 
berg,  Darmstadt,  and  other  parts  of  Germany.  This 
colony  wiiich  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  was  long  desti- 
tute of  a  regular  ministry,  but  was  partially  sup- 
plied with  ordinances  for  twelve  years  by  several 
ministers  who  had  come  from  Sweden.  At  length  in 
1748,  the  German  Lutheran  Church  in  America  was 
organized  by  Dr.  Henry  Mclchiar  Muhlenberg,  a 
missionary  of  the  Halle  Orphan  House,  who  laid  the 
foundation  of  what  was  called  the  United  Ministry, 
and  of  the  still  existing  Pennsylvania  Synod  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Clnu'ch.  This  devoted  minis- 
ter of  Christ,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  scliool  of 
Francke,  and  had  imbibed  a  large  portion  of  his  spi- 


rit, laboured  for  nearly  balf-a-century  among  his 
Gern\an  brethren  in  America,  and  is  justly  regarded 
as  the  father  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  that  coun- 
try. Muhlenberg  was  soon  joined  by  other  labour- 
ers in  the  same  tield,  but  the  increase  of  pastors  was 
by  no  means  commensurate  with  the  increase  of  the 
Lutheran  population.  When  the  first  synod  was 
held  in  1748,  there  were  only  eleven  regidar  Lu- 
theran ministers  in  the  United  States.  Three  years 
after  that  time  the  number  of  congregations  was  es- 
timated at  about  forty,  and  the  Lutheran  population 
at  60,000. 

The  Lutheran  Cliurch  in  America,  as  well  as  the 
other  religious  denominations  of  that  country,  suf- 
fered not  a  little  from  the  disturbing  influences  of  the 
Revolution.  Its  evil  etiects  upon  the  religion  of  the 
people  were  felt  for  many  a  long  year.  Both  the 
ministers  and  members  of  the  German  Lutheran 
Church,  amid  the  political  commotions  which  agi- 
tated their  adopted  country,  experienced  in  conse- 
quence a  sensible  decline  of  vital  religion.  But 
with  the  return  of  peace,  and  a  more  settled  state  of 
society,  came  a  decided  improvement  in  the  spiritual 
a.spect  of  the  church.  The  hearts  of  good  men  were 
cheered,  and  their  prospects  brightened.  But  while 
the  German  Lutherans  were  gradually  increasing  in 
numbers,  and  their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Christ  sen- 
sibly reviving,  the  want  of  organization  was  deeply 
felt  and  lamented,  the  church  having  gradually  be- 
come divided  into  live  or  six  dit'ierent,  distant  and 
unconnected  synods,  which  had  no  regular  intercourse 
with  each  other.  This  evil,  however,  was  remedied 
in  1820  by  the  formation  of  the  General  Synod  of 
the  American  Lutheran  Church ;  and  the  result  of 
this  general  organization  was  soon  felt  in  every  de- 
partment of  her  interests.  Some  of  the  permanent 
benetits  which  have  sprung  from  it  are  the  formation 
of  a  Scriptural  fornnda  of  government  and  discipline  ; 
and  the  institution  of  a  theological  seminary  and  a 
college. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  the  German  Luther- 
an Church  has  made  the  most  gratifying  progress. 
It  stretches  over  all  the  Jliddle  and  A\'estern  States, 
and  some  of  the  Southern.  According  to  its  latest 
statistical  reports,  it  numbers  nearly  900  ministers, 
and  perliaps  thrice  as  many  congregations.  It  hab 
eight  theological  seminaries,  live  colleges,  and  nine 
periodicals,  four  in  English,  and  five  in  German.  Its 
home  missionary  field  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other 
American  denomination,  and  its  missionary  spirit 
and  liberality  are  growing  every  year.  j 

Though  forming  one  united  body,  this  church  con- 
tains within  it  three  different  parties,  the  Old  Lu- 
theran, the  New  Lutheran,  and  the  Moderate  or 
Melancthonian  party.  The  New  Lutheran  party, 
which  is  probably  the  largest  of  the  three,  consists 
chiefly  of  native  Americans  of  German  descent,  and 
hence  assumes  to  be  the  American  Lutheran  Church. 
Tlie  Old  Lutheran  party  consists  of  a  portion  of  the 
more  recent  einigi-ants  from  Saxony,  Prussia,  Bava- 
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ria.  and  other  countries.  This  division  of  the  Lii- 
tlioran  Chuivli  in  America  is  engaged  at  present  in 
a  keen  controversy  on  tlie  snbject  of  the  clerical 
oIKce,  tlie  two  contending  parties  being  the  Synod  of 
Mii^souri,  and  tlie  Synod  of  Bnfl'alo  ;  the  one  holding 
the  common  Protestant  view  which  makes  the 
clerical  office  only  the  organ  of  the  general  priest- 
hood of  believers ;  the  other  holding  the  Rorn.aniz- 
ing  doctrine  of  a  separate  clerical  office  restiiig  on 
ordination,  and  speciiically  different  from  the  general 
priesthood  of  believers.  The  Melancthonian  party 
occupies  a  middle  position  between  the  New  and  the 
Old  Lutherans.  It  is  represented  by  the  oldest  and 
largest  Synod,  that  of  I'ennsylvania.  and  partly  also 
by  the  United  Synod  of  Ohio.  The  Old  Lutherans 
in  America,  like  the  strict  Lutherans  in  Germany, 
hold  the  whole  Book  of  Concord,  laying  particular 
stress  on  the  Formula  Concordi.'c,  while  the  Melaiic- 
thonians  content  themselves  with  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession and  the  Catechism  of  Luther.  The  New 
Lutherans  reject  the  binding  authority  of  all  Lu- 
theran symbols,  except  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
■which,  however,  they  receive  only  as  an  expression, 
"  in  a  manner  substantially  correct,"  of  the  cardinal 
doctrines  of  the  Bible,  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith 
and  practice.  This  party  reject  several  Lutheran 
doctrines  and  practices,  such  as  exorcism,  private  or 
auricular  confession,  lax  views  of  the  Sabbath,  and 
the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  baptism  in  its  relation  to 
regeneration  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  church  government  of  the  German  Lutheran 
Church  in  America  is  in  a  somewhat  confused  and 
disjointed  state,  the  Synods  standing  se]iarate  and 
apart  from  each  other,  diti'ering  in  many  cases  in 
doctrinal  views  from  one  another.  It  was  proposed 
to  unite  them  in  the  triennial  General  Synod  which 
was  instituted  in  1820 ;  but  several  of  the  Synods 
refused  to  take  any  part  in  it.  The  General  Synod 
assumes  no  legislative  power,  but  only  professes  to 
give  advice,  and  avoiding  discussions  on  doctrinal 
points,  it  devotes  its  whole  energies  to  the  cause  of 
education  and  that  of  missions.  Besides  the  Synod, 
there  is  a  ministerium  consisting  entirely  of  clergy- 
men. The  congregations  are  generally  quite  inde- 
pendent, and  under  no  (ixed  system.  All  the  chil- 
dren are  baptized  and  contimujd  without  any  regard 
to  religious  qualitications  either  in  themselves  or 
their  parents. 

Great  differences  are  also  found  to  exist  between 
the  Old  and  New  Lutherans  in  the  mode  of  conduct- 
ing religious  worship.  In  the  Old  Lutheran  churches 
a  liturgical  altar-service  is  used,  with  criicitixes  and 
lighted  candles;  but  among  the  New  Lutherans  there 
is  a  rejection  of  all  symbolical  rites  and  ceremonies, 
and  a  very  restricted  use  of  liturgies,  of  which  they 
liave  several,  as  well  as  a  number  of  (ierman  and 
English  hymn-books.  An  additional  point  of  diller- 
ence  between  the  chief  parties  in  the  American  Lu- 
theran Church,  has  a  reference  to  the  revival  system, 
the  New  Lutherans  tnaking  use  of  what  are  called 


tlie  new  measnre.s,  particularly  the  anxious  beneii, 
from  about  the  vear  1830;  while  the  Old  Lutherans, 
and  also  the  Pennsylvania  Synod,  set  themselves 
against  all  such  mere  human  means  of  promoting 
revi\als.  The  controversy  on  this  sid.ject  was  car- 
ried on  with  great  keenness  for  a  considerable  time, 
but  has  now  nearly  subsided,  and  the  system  of  new 
measures  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  Western 
States.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  amid  all 
the  diversities  of  opinion  which  exist  among  the  min- 
isters and  members  of  the  German  Lutheran  Church 
in  America,  it  is  making  rapid  progress  as  a  body, 
and  when  we  consider  that  the  Germans  in  the  New 
World,  including  their  English-speaking  descendants, 
are  estimated  at  nearly  four  millions,  and  that  the 
number  of  German  emigrants  to  the  United  States, 
averages  at  present  at  least  1.50,000  a-year,  we  can 
scarcely  overrate  the  importance  of  a  church  which 
seems  destined  to  occu]iy  a  very  conspicuous  place 
among  the  numerous  Transatlantic  denominations  of 
Christians. 

GERMAN  REFORMED  CHURCH  IN  AMER- 
ICA. As  in  Gerinany,  the  Reformed  are  not  so 
numerous  in  the  United  States  as  the  Lutherans. 
Their  church  was  founded  by  emigrants  chietly  from 
the  Palatinate,  who  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the  time 
of  Peun,  and  hence  its  principal  seat  in  the  early 
period  of  its  history  was  Eastern  Penn.sylvania.  It 
receives  accessions  from  the  Rhenish  provinces  and 
other  parts  of  Germany,  where  the  Reformed  are 
found.  Its  churches  are  most  numerous  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  next  to  this  in  Oiiio,  where  of  late  this 
denomination  has  made  great  progress.  It  has  also 
several  congregations  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  but 
in  the  more  southern  districts,  and  in  the  far  west,  it 
has  done  little  more  than  gained  a  footing.  The 
constitution  of  this  church  is  Presbyterian,  and  it 
has  two  svnods,  an  Eastern  and  a  AVestern,  separated 
by  the  Alleghany  mountains;  and  each  synod  is 
subdivided  into  a  number  of  classes  or  district  sy- 
nods. The  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  Geiiitun 
Reformed  Cluireh  in  America,  is  formed  after  the 
model  of  the  Dutch  REroRMED  Church  (which 
see),  to  -which  she  was  subordinate  until  1792,  and 
it  was  only  in  1819  that  she  adopted  an  independent 
constitution  of  her  own.  According  to  the  most  re- 
cent accounts  she  numbers  about  300  ministers,  and 
nearly  lUO.OOO  communicants ;  three  theological 
seminaries,  and  as  many  colleges,  two  German,  and 
four  English  po])ular  and  scientific  periodicals. 

The  Heidelberg  Catechism  is  the  only  symbolical 
book  of  the  German  Reformed  Cluu-ch  in  America, 
though  the  Reformed  Church  in  Germany  has  sev- 
eral others  besides.  Subscription  to  the  Catechism 
is  not  rei|uired  from  candidates  for  the  minisiry  at 
their  ordination  ;  a  mere  verbal  ju-ofcssion  of  the. 
doctrine  of  the  chureli  being  deemed  suflicient.  A 
professor  of  theology  makes  the  following  declara- 
tion at  his  ordination  :  "You,  N.  N.,  professor  elect 
of  the  Theological   Seminary  of  the  German  Re 
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formed  Cluu'cli  in  tlie  Uiiiteri  States,  acknowledge 
sincerely,  before  God  and  this  assembly,  that  the 
holy  scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
which  are  called  the  canonical  scriptures,  are  genu- 
ine, autlientic,  inspired,  and  therefore  divine  scrip- 
tures; that  they  contain  all  things  that  relate  to  the 
faith,  the  practice,  and  the  hope  of  the  righteous,  and 
are  the  only  rule  of  faitli  and  practice  in  tlie  church 
of  God ;  that,  consequently,  no  traditions,  as  they 
are  called,  and  no  mere  conclusions  of  reason,  that 
are  contrary  to  the  clear  testimony  of  these  scrip- 
ttu-es,  can  be  received  as  rules  of  faith  or  of  life. 
You  acknowledge,  f^irther,  that  the  doctrine  contained 
ill  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  as  to  its  substance,  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  holy  scriptures,  and  must,  there- 
fore, be  received  as  divinely  revealed  truth.  You 
declare  sincerely  that,  in  the  office  you  are  about  to 
assume,  you  will  make  the  inviolable  divuie  authority 
of  the  holy  scriptures,  and  the  truth  of  the  doctrine 
contained  in  the  Heidelberg  Catecliism,  tlie  basis  of 
all  your  instructions.  You  declare,  finally,  that  you 
will  labour  accordhig  to  the  ability  which  God  may 
grant  you,  that,  with  the  divine  blessing,  the  stu- 
dents intrusted  to  your  care  may  become  enlight- 
ened, pious,  faithful,  and  zealous  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  who  shall  be  sound  in  the  faith." 

During  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  the  Gorman 
Reformed  Churcii  in  America  has  been  agitated  by 
various  keen  theological  controversies.  Tlie  char- 
acter of  its  teaching  being  chiefly  tliat  of  the  Evan- 
gelical United  Theology  of  Germany,  which  is  tlie 
joint  product  of  both  the  Augsburg  and  the  Heidel- 
berg Confessions,  it  has  been  charged  by  other  de- 
nominations with  laxity  of  doctrine,  and  a  neglect,  if 
not  a  denial,  of  some  of  the  cardinal  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  theological  movement  is  going  forward, 
and  time  alone  will  dcvelope  what  is  to  be  the  result 
of  it.  Meanwhile  the  body  is  active  and  energetic 
both  in  home  and  foreign  missionary  work,  seeking 
to  discharge  conscientiously  the  great  work  which 
has  been  assigned  to  them  as  a  cluirch,  in  tlie  midst 
of  a  large  and  growuig  German  population  m  Amer- 
ica. 

GERMAN  EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  THE  WEST.  This  body  of  Christians  corre- 
sponds in  America  to  the  Evangelical  United  Clunch 
of  Prussia,  and  like  its  prototype  iu  Europe,  it  rather 
aims  at  a  union  of  the  Lutlierau  and  Reformed  con- 
fessions, than  boasts  of  having  accomplished  it.  In 
this  small  denomination,  wliich  is  as  yet  but  in  its 
infancy,  those  emigrants  from  Germany  who  ha\'e 
been  baptized  and  confirmed  in  the  United  Evange- 
lical Cluirch  may  find  a  home.  This  church  was  in- 
stituted on  the  4th  of  May  1841  at  St.  Louis,  Mo- 
bile, by  seven  ministers  of  the  United  Church  of 
Ge.many,  and  at  present  (1857)  it  numbers  about 
thirty  ministers.  The  object  contemplated  by  the 
formation  of  this  body  is  thus  stated  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  its  revised  statutes :  "  The  object  of 
the  Association  is,  to  work  for  the  establishment  and 


s|ircad  of  the  Evangelical  Church  in  partictdar,  as 
well  as  for  the  fm'therance  of  all  institutions  for  the 
e.xtension  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  By  the  Evan- 
gelical Church  we  undcrst.and  that  comniunion 
wliich  takes  the  Holy  Scrijitures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  as  the  Word  of  God  and  our  only  infalli- 
ble rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  commits  itself  to 
that  exposition  of  the  Scriptures  laid  down  in  the 
symbolical  books  of  the  Lutheran  and  RefVuTuid 
Churches,  chiefly  the  Augsburg  Confession,  Lu- 
ther's Catechism,  and  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  so 
far  as  these  agree;  and  where  they  difl'er,  we  hold 
alone  to  the  relevant  passages  of  Scripture,  and  avail 
ourselves  of  that  freedom  of  conscience  which  pre- 
vails on  such  points  in  the  Evangelical  Church." 
At  its  original  formation  this  church  was  intended 
only  for  the  more  Western  States ;  but  an  associa- 
tion connected  with  it,  and  having  the  same  object 
in  view,  has  been  since  formed  in  Oliio.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  Evangelical  Churches  may  spring 
up  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  may 
prove  of  signal  bcnelit  to  both  the  German  Lutheran 
and  German  Kcformed  churches  in  that  country. 

GERON  (Gr.  the  old  man),  a  surname  under 
which  Nereus  was -worshipped  at  Gythiiim  in  La- 
conia. 

GEROWIT,  the  god  of  war,  and  also  of  the  sun 
among  the  ancient  tribe  of  tlie  Wends.  A  colossal 
buckler  was  wont  to  be  suspended  in  his  temple. 

GERSHONITES,  one  of  the  three  great  branches 
of  the  Levites  (which  see),  whose  oBice  it  was  lo 
carry  the  veils  and  curtains  of  the  tabernacle  on  the 
western  side  of  which  they  encamped.  The  Ger- 
slionites  were  under  the  conduct  and  direction  of 
Ithaniar. 

GHASL,  one  of  the  three  kinds  of  Mohammedan 
ablutions  or  purifications.  It  is  a  species  of  immer- 
sion in  water,  and  three  rules  are  to  be  observed  in 
its  performance.  1.  Those  who  do  it  must  resolve 
to  please  God.  2.  The  body  must  be  thoroughly 
cleansed.  3.  The  water  must  touch,  the  whole  skin 
and  all  the  hair  of  the  body.  The  Sonna,  which  is 
the  oral  or  traditionary  law  of  the  Jlohammedans, 
requires  five  additional  circumstances.  1.  That  the 
BisMiLLAH  (which  see)  be  recited.  2.  That  the 
palms  of  the  hands  be  washed  before  the  vessels  are 
emptied  into  the  washing  place.  3.  Tliat  belbre  the 
prayers  some  lustration  should  be  made  witli  jieculiar 
ceremonies.  4.  That  to  cleiuise  the  surface  of  the 
body  the  skin  should  be  rubbed  with  the  hand. 
5.  That  all  this  be  continued  to  the  end  of  the  ab- 
lution. 

GHAT,  a  flight  of  steps  leading  down  from  a 
Hindu  temple  to  the  waters  of  Ganga  or  other 
sacred  streams.  The  Gh^t  is  often  remarkably 
handsome,  and  the  pious  Hindus  will  often  lavish 
lahks  of  rupees  upon  the  construction  of  this  part  of 
a  building,  which  is  regarded  as  peculiarly  sacred 
from  its  leading  to  the  sacred  river  where  the  Hindu 
performs  his  ablutions. 
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GIIAZI  KUAN,  a  holy  Jliissulmaii,  who  fii-st 
Bulxlued  tlie  comitiy  of  Dinagepore  in  Hindustan  to 
tlie  Mognl  power  ;  and  wliose  luinianit}'  and  impar- 
tial Justice  liave  gained  for  him  the  worship  not  only 
of  true  Moslems,  but  even  of  the  Hindus  themselves, 
who  frequently  perform  long  and  painful  pilgrimages 
to  his  tomb  at  Sheraghat. 

GHAZIPORE,  the  favourite  residence  of  Ghazi 
Khan  (which  see).  This  place  is  remarkable  for  a 
sect  of  Brahmans  who  reside  in  it,  practising  reli- 
gious ceremonies  in  great  secrecy.  They  reject  the 
belief  of  metempsychosis,  which  is  a  leading  object 
of  the  Hindu  faith.  They  teach  that  the  entire 
universe  was  created  by  a  Supreme  Deity;  that  the 
souls  of  men  were  before  this  life  pre-existent  in  the 
Divine  Being,  into  which  they  will  ultimately  be 
again  merged  after  having  been  pm'ilied  from  all  evil 
and  earthly  propensities.  A  profound  secrecy  is  im- 
posed upon  all  the  adherents  of  the  sect,  as  to  the 
immediate  fonns  and  observances  with  which  their 
tenets  are  bound  up  ;  they  are  subject  entirely  to  the 
Bralimans  in  the  direction  of  their  domestic  aflairs, 
and  subsist  upon  a  common  stock,  which  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Brahmans.  There  is  a  marked  resem- 
blance in  the  opinions  and  observances  of  this  sect 
to  tlie  ancient  Pythagoreans. 

GHET,  a  bill  of  divorce  among  the  Jews.  See 
Divorce. 

GHIBELLINES,  the  faction  which  favoured  the 
Emperors  of  Germany  during  those  fierce  conten- 
tions between  the  Popes  and  Emiierors,  which  for 
several  ages  filled  Italy  and  Germany  with  discord 
and  bloodshed. 

GHOST  (Holy).    See  Holy  Ghost. 

GHOSTS.     See  Demons,  Spiiutualists. 

GIABAPtlANS,  a  Mohammedan  sect  which  de- 
nied the  free  agency  of  man,  and  taught  that  God  is 
the  Author  and  Origin  of  all  the  good  :uid  bad  ac- 
tions which  man  commits. 

GL\NTS.  The  Hebrew  word  mphUim,  translated 
giants  in  Gen.  vi.  4,  is  by  several  commentators  re- 
garded as  referring  not  to  bodily  stature,  but  to 
enormity  of  wickedness ;  but  no  such  interpretation 
can  be  given  of  the  same  word  in  Num.  xiii.  33, 
which  in  that  passage,  at  all  events,  denotes  literal 
giants.  We  find  the  Rephaim  spoken  of,  a  race  of 
Canaanitish  giants,  from  whom  was  descended  Og, 
king  of  Baslian,  who  is  described  in  Deut.  iii.  11,  as 
a  giant.  The  same  word  Rephaim  is  sometimes  un- 
derstood in  other  passages  of  Scripture,  to  refer  to 
the  spirits  of  the  dead  who  are  in  a  state  of  misery, 
and  hence  it  seems  to  denote  bell.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  however,  that  there  have  been  men  in  ancient 
times  of  extraordinary  .stature.  Thus  Og  was  so 
gigantic  that  his  bed  was  nine  cubits  long,  and  four 
l)road.  Goliath  of  Gath  was  six  cnliits  and  a  .span  in 
height,  which  is  computed  by  some  to  bo  ten  feet 
seven  inches,  or  according  to  others,  nine  feet  six 
inches.  In  the  time  of  Joshua  and  of  David  giants 
appear  to  ha\c  been  coramon.     Men  of  extraordi- 


nary stature  have  been  mentioned  by  many  writers 
iu  modern  times. 

The  story  of  the  giants  occupies  a  conspicuous 
place  among  the  fables  of  ancient  mythology.  Ho- 
mer refers  to  them  as  a  savage  race  of  men,  who 
were  under  the  rule  of  Euryniedon,  and  because  of 
their  insolence  towards  the  gods  were  utterly  extir- 
pated. Hesiod,  on  the  other  hand,  considers  them 
not  as  human,  but  divine  beings  descended  from 
Uraims  and  Ge,  having  horrific  countenances,  and 
the  tails  of  di'agons.  They  are  said  to  have  made  an 
attack  upon  heaven  with  innnense  pieces  of  rock, 
and  large  trunks  of  trees.  In  this  contest  the  giants 
were  all  of  them  slain  by  the  gods,  and  some  ot 
them  buried  under  volcanic  islands.  This  fabulous 
war  between  the  giants  and  the  gods  has  probably 
been  intended  as  a  mythical  descri|ition  of  some  of 
the  more  striking  phenomena  of  nature. 

GIANTS  OF  THE  FROST.    See  Hrimthur- 

SAR. 

GIBON,  the  name  of  a  remarkable  idol-temple  in 
Japan.  It  is  surrounded  with  thirty  or  tbrty  smaller 
temples  all  arranged  in  regular  oriler.  The  temple 
itself  is  a  large  but  narrow  building.  In  the  middle 
room,  which  is  separated  from  the  others  by  a  gal- 
leiy,  stands  a  huge  idol  surrounded  with  many  others 
of  smaller  dimensions. 

GICHTELIANS,  or  Gichtellites,  a  small  sect 
of  mystics  who  appeared  in  Holland  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century.  They  were  also 
called  by  the  name  of  Angelic  Brothers  (which 
see). 

GTCKNIAHORES,  hermits  belonging  to  the  Ar- 
menian Church  (which  see),  who  pass  their  lives 
in  meditation  on  tlie  tops  of  rocks.  They  are  re- 
markable for  the  austerity  of  their  manners. 

GIFTS  (Spiritual).  In  the  primitive  Christian 
church  each  individual  member  was  believed  to  be 
possessed  of  certain  charismata  or  spiritual  gifts, 
communicated  to  him  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  he  was 
expected  to  co-operate  with  all  the  others,  according 
to  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  gifts,  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  whole  chui-ch,  and  the  advancement  of  the 
common  cause.  Thus,  though  there  were  diversities 
of  gifts,  it  was  the  same  Spirit  which  wrought  in 
them  all  for  the  increase  and  prosperity  of  the  body 
of  Christ.  Nor  did  the  Spirit  work  independently 
of,  but  by  means  of,  the  peculfar  natural  talents  of 
the  individual, elevating  his  natural  gifts  into  spiritual 
charismata.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  some 
were  possessed  of  tlie  gift  of  government,  others  of 
teaching,  and  so  forth.  The  church  was  thus,  as 
Neander  describes  it,  a  whole,  composed  of  equal 
mcmljcrs,  all  the  members  being  but  organs  of  the 
community,  as  this  was  the  body  quickened  by  the 
Spirit  of  Christ.  The  spiritual  gil'ts  of  the  early 
Cliristians  may  be  regarded  as  of  a  twofold  cliarac- 
ter,  the  first  belonging  to  the  peculiar  operation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  apostolic  age,  and  Ihcrefort) 
special  and  extraordinary,  the  second  belonging  to 
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the  operation  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit  through  all  succeed- 
iiia;  ages  of  the  church,  and  therefore  common  and 
ordinary. 

GILBERTINES.  a  Romisli  order  of  religious 
founded  in  England  by  Gilbert  of  Seinpringham,  in 
Lincolnshire,  in  tlie  reign  of  Henry  I.,  in  the  twelfth 
centniy.  Tlie  men  followed  the  rule  of  St.  Austin, 
and  the  women  that  of  St.  Benedict.  The  monas- 
teries of  tills  order  were  for  some  time  very  numer- 
ous in  England. 

GIMLI,  one  of  the  heavens  or  future  abodes  of 
the  blessed  among  the  ancient  Scandinavians.  Tlie 
word  means  ''  the  palace  covered  with  gold,"  and 
was  regarded  as  the  place  where,  after  the  reno\ation 
of  all  things,  the  just  were  to  enjoy  delights  for  ever. 
It  was  also  called  Vingolf,  and  is  regarded  by  Finn 
Magnusen  as  the  heaven  for  righteous  men,  while  he 
holds  that  there  are  other  heavens  for  righteous 
giants,  and  for  rigliteous  dwarfs. 

GINGOSIN,  the  name  under  which  one  of  the 
ancient  emperors  of  Jajian  was  worshijiped. 

GINNUNGA-GAP,  the  cup  or  gidf  of  delusion,  a 
vast  void  abyss  which  the  ancient  Scandinavians  be- 
lieved to  be  the  primeval  state  of  material  creation, 
and  the  link  of  connection  between  its  north  and 
south  poles.  Into  this  capacious  cup,  light,  as  im- 
ponderable ether,  flowed  from  the  south,  or  at  least 
from  a  torrid  region,  the  envenomed  streams  of  Eli- 
vagar,  and  the  farther  they  retired  from  their  source, 
the  more  the  heat,  considered  as  the  antagonism  of 
cold,  became  reduced  in  its  temperature,  and  at  last 
the  fluid  mass  congealed  in  Ginnunga-gaii.  Into 
this  frozen  mass  flowed  lieat  from  Muspellieim,  and 
thus  was  created  the  giant  Ymir  in  the  likeness  of 
man,  from  whom  descended  the  race  of  Frost-Giants 
or  Hri.mthuksak  (which  see). 

GtPCIEHE,  a  small  satchel,  w.allet,  or  purse  worn 
by  Romish  monks. 

GIRDLE,  an  indispensalilc  article  of  Oriental 
dress,  used  for  various  purposes,  but  chiefly  to  con- 
fine their  loose-flowing  robes  by  which  they  were 
liable  to  be  impeded  in  any  work  requiring  acti\-ity 
and  freedom.  Some  have  alleged  that  the  Jews  wore 
two  girdles,  an  upper  and  an  under,  the  one  worn 
above  tlie  tunic  for  the  purpose  of  girding  it ;  the 
other  worn  under  th^  shirt  and  around  the  loins. 
Tlie  upper  girdle  was  sometimes  made  of  leather,  as 
in  the  case  of  John  the  Baptist ;  but  more  generally 
of  worsted  wo\en  into  a  variety  of  figures,  and  made 
to  fold  several  times  round  the  body.  It  is  often 
used  as  a  purse.  The  dersishes  of  the  present  day 
wear  girdles  of  the  same  description  as  that  of  the 
Baptist.  Among  Orientals  no  stronger  expression 
of  aiiection  and  confidence  could  be  shown  to  any 
one  than  the  unloosing  of  the  girdle,  and  presenting 
it  as  a  gift.  The  Hebrews  regarded  it  as  a  mark  of 
distinction  to  wear  a  richly  embroidered  girdle,  and 
at  this  day  in  the  East,  people  of  rank  wear  very 
broad  silken  girdles,  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver 
and  precious  stones. 


The  gii'dle  formed  a  part  of  the  official  dress  ot 
the  Jewish  high-priest,  and  indeed  of  the  whole 
priesthood.  It  was  composed  of  a  mixed  mate- 
rial of  linen  and  worsted  of  different  colours,  and 
was  worn  throughout  the  whole  year  except  on 
the  day  of  atonement,  when  he  had  only  a  girdle  of 
fine  linen.  Josephus  asserts  that  these  girdles  were 
thirty-two  ells  long,  and  four  fingers  broad.  Wlien 
the  priests  were  not  engaged  in  ofiicial  work,  both 
ends  of  the  girdle  hung  down  to  their  very  feet,  but 
when  employed  in  the  e.-iercise  of  any  part  of  their 
priestly  oflice,  they  threw  them  over  their  left 
shoulder. 

Wlien  a  peculiar  costume  came  to  be  worn  b}'  the 
clergy  in  the  Christian  church,  the  girdle  was  em- 
ployed as  a  cincture  binding  the  alb  round  the  waist. 
In  former  times  it  was  flat  and  broad,  and  some- 
times adorned  with  jewels;  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  it  has  been  exchanged  for  a  long  cord  with 
dependent  extremities  and  tassels. 

GIRDLE  OF  ST.  AUSTIN  (Fraternity  of), 
a  devotional  society  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The 
girdle  which  they  wear  is  composed  of  leather,  and 
it  is  alleged  by  the  devotees,  that  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin, who  is  Empress  both  of  men  and  angels,  wore  it. 
The  law  of  nature,  the  written  law,  and  the  law  of 
grace,  have  all  derived  advantages  from  the  use  of 
this  girdle.  Our  first  parents,  it  is  argued,  wore 
coats  of  skins,  and  must  therefore  have  had  leathern 
girdles,  and  belonged  to  this  order.  Elias  is  adduced 
as  an  instance  of  its  use  under  the  written  law,  and 
John  the  Baptist  of  its  use  under  the  law  of  grace. 

GIRDLE  OF  ST.  FRANCIS.  See  Francis 
(St.),  Fraternity  of  the  Girdle  of. 

GIWON,  the  domestic  or  tutelar  god  of  the  Ja- 
panese, an  image  of  whom  is  generally  stationed  be- 
fore the  doors  of  their  houses.  He  is  called  also 
God-su-ten-oo,  which  means  "  The  Prince  of  tlie 
Heavens,  with  the  head  of  an  ox."  The  Japanese 
ascribe  to  this  deity  the  power  of  averting  from 
them  all  kinds  of  diseases,  particularly  small-pox. 

GIZBARIM,  certain  officers  em[iloyed  in  the  ser 
vice  of  the  ancient  Jewish  temple. .  They  were  not 
to  be  less  th.an  three  in  number,  and  their  office  con- 
sisted in  being  the  first  receivers  and  treasurers  of 
all  that  belonged  to  the  treasury  of  the  temple  ;  for 
example,  the  half-shekel  contributed  by  every  Israel- 
ite, the  vessels  ofi'ered  to  the  service  of  the  temple, 
and  tilings  vowed  or  devoted  to  it.  In  the  case  of 
anything  that  was  to  be  redeemed,  they  stated  the 
price,  and  received  the  monev'.  In  short,  they  were 
sub-collectors  or  sub-treasurers  under  the  seven  III- 
MARCALIM  (which  see). 

GLASSITES,  a  Christian  sect  which  arose  in 
Scotland  in  the  eighteentli  century,  deriving  its  name 
from  its  founder,  Mr.  John  Glas.  In  England  and 
America,  it  is  usually  known  by  the  name  oi  Sande- 
manians,  from  Mr.  Robert  Sandeman,  a  native  of 
Perth,  who  became  at  an  early  period  a  convert  tD 
the  doctrines  inculcated  by  Mr.  Glas,  and  ultimately 
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became  better  known  in  connection  with  the  sect  than 
tlie  fomider  }iiniself.  Mr.  Jdhn  Glas  was  born  5rli 
October  1695,  at  Auchternuichty  in  Fit'e,  of  which 
parish  his  fatlier  had  been  apiiointed  minister  abont 
the  period  of  tlie  Revolntion.  Yotnig  Glas  was  edu- 
cated at  thenniversitiesof  St.  Andrews  and  Edinbnrgli, 
and  liaving  passed  tln-oiigh  tlie  ordinary  curricnhim  of 
cjtndidates  for  the  ministry,  he  was  licensed  by  the 
presbytery  of  Perth.  Soon  after,  he  was  ordained  in 
1719  minister  of  Tealing,  a  rural  parish,  near  Dun- 
dee. From  the  outset  of  his  ministerial  career,  Mr. 
Glas  approved  himself  to  be  a  faithful  and  devoted 
servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  "  a  workman  that  needeth 
not  to  be  ashamed,"  earnest  in  preaching  salvation 
by  the  sovereign  grace  of  God.  His  fame  as  a 
preacher  attracted  numbers  from  the  surrounding 
parishes  to  wait  upon  his  ministry. 

Not  more  than  a  very  few  years  had  elapsed  after 
Mr.  Glas  commenced  his  ministry  in  Tealing,  when 
he  began  to  entertain,  and  even  openly  to  promul- 
gate, both  from  the  pulpit  and  in  bis  ministrations 
from  house  to  bouse  among  his  people,  certain  pecu- 
liar sentiments  on  the  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom. 
It  was  a  fiivourite  topic  with  the  Established  clergy 
of  the  time,  in  tlieir  pulpit  addresses,  to  inculcate  the 
binding  obligation  of  the  National  Covenant  and  of 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  While  studj'ing 
this  subject,  Mr.  Glas  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  kingdom  of  Chiist  not  being  of  this  world,  but 
essentially  spiritual  and  heavenly  in  its  natm'e,  was 
distinct  from  all  earthly  kingdoms,  and  entirely  in- 
dependent of  the  support  of  worldly  governments. 
Thus  he  arrived  at  the  notion  that  all  national  es- 
tablishments of  religion  were  unlawful  and  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  true  natiu-e  of  the  church  of 
Christ.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  first  exhibi- 
tion in  Scotland  of  what  is  now  familiarly  known  as 
the  Vulu7itari/  principle.  Another  ophiion  natu- 
rally arising  out  of  the  views  which  i\Ir.  Glas  had 
been  led  to  entertain  was,  that  the  church  of  Christ 
being  spiritual,  ought  to  consist  not  of  professing 
Cln-istians,  but  of  true  spiritual  Christian  men.  Li 
this  point  be  approached  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
IiidqiendenU,  or  as  they  are  now  generally  called,  the 
Cuiifji-egationaliitti. 

These  opinions  being  avowedly  opposed  to  the 
doctrines  set  forth  in  the  standards  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland,  Mr.  Glas  was  summoned  in  1727 
to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  Presbytery  of  Diimlee, 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  afterwards  at  the  bar 
of  the  provincial  synod  of  Angus  and  Mearns.  In 
his  examination  before  the  courts  of  the  church,  he 
made  a  clear  and  explicit  statement  of  his  peculiar 
opinions.  He  denied  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Pres- 
byterian form  of  church  go\'ernment,  and  declared 
his  decided  disapproval  of  those  passages  in  the 
Westminster  Confession  which  treat  of  the  power  of 
the  civil  magistrate,  circa  sacra,  and  of  those  which 
treat  of  liberty  of  conscience.  In  regard  to  the  form 
of  church  goveraraent  laid  down  in  tlie  Word  of  God, 


he  maintained  that  a  congregation  or  church  of  Jesus 
Christ,  witli  its  presbytery  or  eldership,  is  ia  iis 
discipline  subject  to  no  jurisdiction  under  heaven,  but 
to  Christ  alone.  He  avowed  his  conviction  that 
every  assembly  of  believers  holding  the  faith  and 
hope  of  the  gospel  is  a  Christian  church.  When 
questioned  as  to  the  lawl'ulness  of  establislicd  church- 
es, he  openly  declared  his  firm  belief  that  every 
national  church  established  by  the  laws  of  earthly 
kingdoms  is  antichristian  in  its  constitution,  and  per- 
secuting in  its  spirit. 

The  avowal  of  opinions  so  completely  opposed  to 
the  standards  of  the  church  left  the  Synod  no  other 
alternative  than  to  suspend  Mr.  Glas  from  his  office 
as  a  parish  minister,  which  they  accordingly  did  in 
April  1728.  In  the  face  of  this  decision  of  the  pro- 
vincial synod,  however,  he  srill  continued  to  exercise 
his  ministerial  functions,  and  therefore  in  October 
of  the  same  year,  the  Synod  pronounced  a  still 
stronger  sentence,  depi'sing  him  from  the  office  of  the 
holy  ministiy  ;  "  prohibiting  and  discharging  him  to 
exercise  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof  in  all  time 
coming,  under  the  pain  of  the  highest  censures  of  the 
church."  This  sentence  was  confirmed  by  the  Com- 
mission of  the  General  Assembly  on  the  12th  March 
17.30. 

After  the  deposilion  of  Mr.  Glas,  a  small  body  of 
the  parishioners  of  Tealing  separated  from  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  adhered  to  him,  voluntarily 
putting  themselves  under  his  ministry.  A  church 
was  now  formed  on  Congregational  principles,  and 
the  first  point  to  which  they  directed  their  at- 
tention was  the  subject  of  Christian  elders.  Deny- 
ing the  lawfulness  of  a  lay-eldership,  they  held  that 
there  ought  to  be  in  every  Christian  assembly  a  plu- 
rality of  elders,  or  as  they  are  often  called  in  Scrip- 
ture, bishops  or  overseers.  Jlr.  Francis  Archibald, 
accordingly,  one  of  their  number,  was  conjoined  with 
Mr.  Glas  in  this  office,  and  several  members  of  the 
church  were  appointed  as  deacons.  Thus  was  con- 
stituted the  first  Gl<iiii''ite  church,  which  existed  for 
some  time  in  Tealing,  but  in  a  short  time  was  trans- 
feiTed  to  Dundee.  The  members  were  most  of  them 
poor,  and  several  who  belonged  to  the  wealthier 
classes  finding  the  burden  of  contributing  to  the 
necessary  expenses  somewhat  heavy,  under  specious 
pretences  withdrew  themselves  from  the  connection. 
At  its  first  formation  the  Glassite  church  observed 
the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  monthly,  but  in 
a  short  time  they  came  to  the  conviction  that  it  was 
the  practice  of  the  primitive  church  to  celebrate  the 
.sacrament  of  the  supper  as  often  as  they  assembled 
for  jiublic  worship,  and  accordingly,  they  kept  the 
ordinance  every  first  day  of  the  week,  counting  it 
to  be  the  chief  purpose  of  their  meeting  on  that  day 
that  they  might  break  bread.  The  discipline  i>f  the 
church  was  exercised  with  remarkable  strictness  and 
fidelity,  to  preserve  as  far  as  possible  the  purity  of 
communion. 

After  his  deposition,  Mr.  Glas  removed  with  Ins 
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family  from  Tealiug  to  Dumlee,  where  liis  cluii-cli 
continued  rej^'uliirly  to  assemble,  and  gradually  to 
gather  members,  not  only  from  the  town,  but  from 
the  surrounding  parishes.  Other  churches  holding 
the  same  principles,  and  placed  on  the  same  footing, 
now  arose  in  diri'erent  parts  of  the  country.  The  dif- 
ficulty, however,  was  how  to  supply  these  churclies 
with  elders.  In  a  short  time,  however,  this  ditficulty 
was  overcome.  At  their  meetings  on  the  Lord's  day, 
they  followed  the  apostolic  injunction  in  Heb.  x.  24, 
25,  exhorting  one  another  in  brotherly  love.  By 
attending  to  the  practice  of  exhortation,  those  of  the 
bretliren  who  possessed  gifts  for  edifying  the  church 
soon  exhibited  their  peculiar  qualifications  in  this 
respect.  Some  were  accordingly  selected  and  set 
apart  by  fasting  and  prayer  to  the  office  of  the  elder- 
ship. The  appointment  of  men  to  the  ministerial 
office,  who  had  never  been  trained  for  it  by  a  pre- 
vious university  education,  was  looked  upon  by  the 
otlier  Christian  denominations  as  a  serious  infringe- 
ment upon  the  order  of  Cluist's  church.  The  clergy 
of  Dundee  inveighed  from  the  pidpit  against  the  fol- 
lowers of  Mr.  Grlas  for  this  anomaly  in  tlieir  ecclesi- 
astical arrangements.  Not  withstanding  the  reproaches 
which  were  heaped  upon  them  at  this  time  for  or- 
daining unlearned  elders,  the  brethren,  firmly  believ- 
ing that  their  conduct  in  tliis  matter  had  a  good 
Scriptural  warrant,  went  forward  without  hesitation 
in  setting  apart  godly  men,  mighty  in  the  Scriptures, 
as  elders  in  the  new  churches  which  were  formed. 
The  fii-st  whom  the  brethren  appointed  to  the  elder- 
ship was  James  Cargill,  wlio  had  been  a  glover,  and 
whose  gifts  for  edification  were  of  no  common  iiind. 
This  man  officiated  as  an  elder  for  many  years  iu  a 
little  church  in  Dunkeld. 

llr.  Glas  removed  from  Dmidee  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  officiated  for  se\'eral  years  as  an  elder  in  a 
Glassite  church,  wliich  was  formed  in  that  city.  He 
afterwards  settled  in  Perth,  labouring  with  the  most 
exemplary  zeal  and  diligence  until  1737,  when  he  re- 
turned to  his  beloved  dock  in  Dundee,  among  whom 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  liis  lite.  Nor  were  his 
labours  confined  to  any  one  place ;  he  visited  the 
churches  which  had  been  fomnled  in  various  parts  of 
Scotland,  comforting  and  establishing  the  brethren 
in  the  truth,  and  taking  a  lively  interest  in  all  their 
concerns.  The  churches  which  held  tlie  opinions  of 
Mr.  Glas  were  called  Independents,  being  formed  on 
strictly  Congregational  or  Independent  principles, 
but  they  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the  Eng- 
lish Independents,  from  whom  they  differed  on  many 
material  points.  The  peculiar  principles  on  which 
the  sect  of  the  Glassites  was  founded,  ;u-e  set  forth 
with  great  fulness,  and  a  constant  reference  to  Scrip- 
ture, in  tlie  work  wliich  Mr.  Glas  pubHshed  while 
his  case  was  pending  before  the  courts  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  That  work  is  entitled,  '  The  Testimony 
of  the  King  of  Martyrs  concerning  his  Kingdom, 
Jolm  xviii.  3(j,  37,  explained  and  illustrated  in  Scrip- 
ture  Light.'     This   was  followed  by   various  other 


writings,  which  tended  more  perhaps  than  his  oral 
teaching  to  diffuse  his  opinions  far  and  wide.  Two 
ministers  resigned  their  charges  in  the  National 
Cluu-ch  and  joined  the  Glassite  body,  in  consequence 
of  having  imbibed  their  princiides.  These  were 
Mr.  George  Byers,  at  St.  BoswelFs  in  Teviotdale, 
and  Mr.  Robert  Ferrier,  at  Largo  in  Fife.  The  for- 
mer officiated  for  two  years  as  an  elder  in  the  Glass- 
ite church  in  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  for  several 
years  hi  a  church  at  Hippielaw  hi  Teviotdale;  the 
latter,  on  leaving  the  Established  Church,  refrained 
for  a  time  from  joining  the  Glassites,  under  some 
misapprehensions  as  to  Mr.  Glas,  but  at  length  hav- 
ing o\  ercome  these,  he  entered  so  cordially  into  the 
views  of  the  body,  that  he  published  an  edition  of 
Mr.  Glas's  '  Testimony  of  the  King  of  Martyrs,'  with 
a  Preface,  in  which  he  explained  his  own  motives  for 
leaving  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
cleaving  to  Mr.  Glas  and  the  churches  of  Christ  iu 
connection  with  him. 

A  circumstance  which,  about  this  time,  tended  to 
give  the  writings  of  ilr.  Glas  a  more  extended  cir- 
culation, was  the  publication  by  Mr.  Robert  Sande- 
nian  of  Perth,  of  Letters  on  Mr.  Ilervey's  Theron 
and  Aspasio,  addressed  to  the  author,  who  was  a 
pious  and  much-respected  niini.ster  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Jlr.  Sandeman  had  studied  for  two  years 
at  the  miiversity  of  Edinburgh,  but  instead  of  enter- 
ing into  one  of  the  learned  professions,  as  was  at  first 
his  object,  he  returned  to  Perth,  and  became  a  linen 
manufacturer.  At  an  early  period  he  was  led  to 
embrace  the  views  of  Mr.  Glas,  and  married  his 
daughter  Catharine,  after  having  joined  the  church. 
In  a  tew  years  he  was  called  to  the  office  of  a  Chris- 
tian elder.  This  office  he  exercised  not  only  in  the 
church  at  Perth,  but  also  at  Dundee  and  at  Edin- 
burgh. The  publication  of  Jlr.  Sandeman's  Letters 
on  Theron  and  Aspasio  excited  considerable  interest 
throughout  the  whole  country,  and  was  the  means  of 
fii-st  making  the  sect  known  in  England,  where  it  has 
ever  since  been  called,  not  after  Mr.  Glas  as  in  Scot- 
land, by  the  name  of  Glassites,  but  after  Mr.  Sande- 
man, by  the  name  of  Sandcmanians.  A  discussion 
arose  fifty  years  after,  south  of  the  Tweed,  on  the 
subject  of  justifying  faith  as  explained  by  Mr.  San- 
deman in  his  Letters.  Able  pamphlets  and  treatises 
were  publi-shed  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  and 
among  others,  Jlr.  John  Fuller  argued  the  point  with 
singular  acuteness  and  logical  power,  in  '  Strictures  on 
Sandemanianism  iu  Twelve  Letters  to  a  Friend.' 
This  controversy  on  faith  in  all  its  branches,  extended, 
with  some  intervals,  to  a  period  of  more  than  twenty 
years.  A  consideration  of  the  questions  involved  in 
this  important  and  interesting  controversy,  we  reserve 
for  the  article  Sande.m.4Niaxs.  In  17G0,  Mr.  San- 
deman went  to  London  on  the  earnest  invitation  of 
some  who  had  embraced  his  opinions,  and  he  assisted 
in  founding  a  church  there.  Other  churches  were 
planted  in  other  towns  in  England.  Having  been 
strongly   urged   to   vi.sit    America.    Mr.    Sandeniau 
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crosst'd  the  Atlantic  in  1764,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Cai-gill.  In  tliat  coiuUry  several  ehiirches  were  planted 
on  Glassite  piinciples,  particularly  in  New  England. 
Wiile  Mr.  Sandenian  laboured  indefatigably  in 
preaching  the  gospel,  and  edifying  the  Transatlantic 
churches,  he  brought  upon  himself  considerable  oppo- 
sition, particularly  in  consequence  of  the  political  opi- 
nions which  lie  avowed,  and  which  were,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  strongly  in  favour  of  the  mother 
country.  The  obloquy  to  which  he  was  thus  ex- 
l)Osed,  and  the  trials  which  he  was  called  to  endure, 
bore  heavily  upon  his  spii-its,  but  al'ter  suH'ering  for  a 
time  with  the  most  exemplary  patience,  he  finished 
his  earthly  course  at  Denbury,  Connecticut,  leaving 
behind  him  a  sweet  .savour  of  that  truth  which  he 
delighted  to  proclaim. 

In  the  course  of  a  very  few  years  after  the  depo- 
sition of  Mr.  Glas,  and  the  secession  of  his  adhe- 
rents from  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  secession  of 
the  Four  Bretln-en  took  jilace  on  entirely  different 
groimds  from  those  of  the  Glassites.  See  Associ.\TE 
PliESBYTEKY.  The  Estabhshed  Clwrch  felt  doubt- 
less that  it  had  nothing  to  feai-  from  Mr.  Glas  and 
his  followers,  who  were  never  likely  to  be  very 
numerous,  but  it  was  otherwise  with  the  new  seces- 
sion, and  the  General  Assembly  therefore  resolved 
to  exhibit  a  sjiirit  of  forbearance  by  mitigating  or 
modifying  the  censure  inflicted  on  Sir.  Glas.  Ac- 
cordingly, without  any  ai>plication  either  from  him 
or  his  friends,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  National 
Church  in  May  1739,  "did  take  off  the  sentence  of 
deposition  passed  by  the  Conimis.sion  12th  March 
1730,  against  Mr.  Jolm  Glas.  then  minister  of  Teal- 
ijig,  for  independent  principles;  and  did  restore  him 
to  the  character  and  exercise  of  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ ;  but  declaring,  notwithstanding, 
th.tt  he  is  not  to  be  esteemed  a  minister  of  the  Esta- 
blished church  of  Scotland,  or  capable  to  be  called 
or  settled  therein,  until  he  should  renounce  the 
principles  embraced  and  avowed  by  him,  that  are  in- 
con.sistent  witli  the  con-^titution  of  this  church." 

The  pecidiarity  of  the  Glassite  churches  is,  that 
tliey  have  a  plurality  of  elders,  pastors,  or  bishops  in 
each  church,  who  are  chosen  according  to  the  in- 
structions given  by  Paul  to  Timothy  and  Titus, 
without  regard  to  previous  education  for  the  office, 
and  even  although  the  person  so  selected  should  hap- 
pen to  be  actively  engaged  in  secular  empiloyment. 
To  have  been  married  a  second  time  is  a  disqualifi- 
cation for  tlie  office.  The  elders  are  ordained  by 
jirayer  and  fasting,  imposition  of  hands,  and  giving 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  The  discipline  of  the 
churches  is  strict,  and  they  hold  it  to  be  unlawfid  to 
eat  or  drink  with  excommunicated  members.  In  all 
the  proceedings  of  the  church  unanimity  is  considered 
as  necessary,  and  if  any  member  therefore  diiVcrs  in 
opinion  from  the  rest,  he  must  either  surrender  his 
judgment  to  the  church,  or  be  shutout  from  its  com- 
munion. The  Glassiles  regard  it  as  unlawful  to  join 
in  prayer  with  any  one  that  is  not  a  brother  or  sister 


in  Clu'ist.  In  addition  to  the  weekly  observance  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  they  have  also  love  feasts  after 
the  example  of  the  primitive  Christians,  and  on  these 
occasions  it  is  incumbent  on  every  member  to  be 
]iresont.  These  love-feasts  are  held  between  the 
morning  and  afternoon  services.  It  is  customary  on 
the  admission  of  a  new  member  to  the  cluu'ch  for 
each  brother  and  sister  to  receive  him  with  a  holy 
kiss.  Mutual  exhortation  is  practised  at  their  meet- 
ings on  the  Lord's  daj-,  any  member  who  possesses 
the  gift  of  edifying  the  brethren,  being  allowed  to 
address  the  church.  Tliis  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians consider  it  to  be  their  duty  to  abstain  from 
blood,  and  from  things  strangled ;  considering  the 
decree  of  the  first  council  of  Jerusalem  to  be  still 
obligatorv  upon  all  Christians.  The  practice  of 
washing  each  other's  feet  is  also  observed  in  obe- 
dience to  what  they  consider  a  literal  and  express 
iniimction  given  by  our  Lord  to  his  disciples  and 
followers  in  all  ages.  They  regard  it  as  uidawful 
literallv  to  lav  up  treasures  on  earth,  and  each  mem- 
ber considers  his  property  liable  to  be  called  for  at 
any  time  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  poor,  and  the 
necessities  of  the  chinch.  They  look  upon  a  lot  as 
sacred,  and  accordingly  they  disapprove  of  all  lot- 
teries and  games  of  chance.  They  make  a  weekly 
collection  before  the  Lord's  Supper  for  the  support 
of  the  poor  and  defraying  other  necessai-y  expenses. 
The  Glassites  hold  no  communion  or  fellowship 
whatever  with  other  churches.  The  Glassites  are 
much  fewer  in  immber  than  they  fonnerly  were. 
According  to  the  last  census  in  1851,  their  churches 
in  Scotland  amounted  to  only  six,  with  a  membership 
probably  not  exceeding  in  all  800.  In  England  the 
number  of  Saudemanian  churches  reported  by  the 
Census  officers  was  six,  having  in  all  probability  not 
more  than  700  members. 

GLATJCE,  one  of  the  Neeeides  (which  see),  and 
also  one  of  the  Danaides  (which  see). 

6LAUCUS,  a  sea-god,  an  attendant  on  Nep- 
tune (which  see).  It  was  believed  in  ancient  Greece 
that  once  every  year  this  deity  visited  all  the  coasts 
and  islands  accompanied  by  sea-monsters.  He  was 
worshipiied  particularly  by  fishermen  and  sailors. 

GLKI'jE,  church-land,  or  land  belonging  to  a  par- 
i.sh  church.  In  the  most  general  sense  of  the  word, 
glebe  is  apjilicable  to  any  land  or  ground  belonging 
to  any  benefice,  see,  manor,  or  inheritance.  In  Scot- 
land, the  law  requires  the  glebe  to  extend  to  four 
acres  of  arable  land,  though  it  generally,  in  jioint 
of  fact,  exceeds  that  measure.  Besides  the  arable 
glebe,  most  parish  ministers  in  Scotland  have  a  grass 
glebe  suflicient  for  the  support  of  a  horse  and  two 
cows. 

GLORIA  IN  EXCELSIS  (Lat.  glory  on  high), 
a  name,  sometimes  applied  to  the  Angelical  IIvmn 
(which  see). 

GLORIA  PATRI.    See  Doxology. 

GLOSS,  a  comment. 

GLOSSA  ORDINARI.V,  the  common  exegeticaj 
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manual  of  the  Middle  ages.  It  consisted  of  short 
exjilanatory  remarks,  which  "Walafrid  Strabo,  abbot 
of  Kiclienaii,  following  for  the  most  part  his  teacher 
Rabamis  Maurus,  compiled  on  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

GXOSIMACIU  (Gr.  knowledge-haters),  a  sect 
which  is  said  to  have  sprung  up  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, headed  by  one  llhetorius,  who  maintained  that 
the  essence  of  Christianity  consisted  not  in  specula- 
tive doctrines,  but  in  practical  conduct.  "  But  it 
may  be  a  question,"  as  Neander  well  rejnarUs, 
"  whether  there  was  ever  a  regularly  constituted  sect 
professing  such  indifference  to  doctrines ;  whether 
the  fact  ever  amounted  to  anything  more  than  this, 
that  individuals  at  diflerent  times,  and  in  diiTerent 
places,  were  led  by  the  same  opposition,  and  the 
same  tendency  of  mind  to  entertain  these  views: — 
of  which  individuals  Rhetorius  may  have  been  one." 

GNOSTICS  (Gr.  gnosis,  knowledge),  the  general 
name  ai)plied  to  various  classes  of  heretics,  which 
arose  at  an  early  period  in  the  Christian  church.  The 
word  from  whicli  their  name  is  derived,  had  been  pre- 
viously used  in  schools  of  philosophy,  to  denote  a 
higher  and  esoteric  science,  unknown  to  the  vulgar. 
As  used  by  the  Gnostics  themselves,  however,  it  was 
designed  to  express  tlie  superiority  of  their  doctrines 
to  those  of  the  Pagans  and  the  Jews,  as  well  as  to 
the  popular  views  of  Cln-istianity.  The  systems  of 
Gnosticism  were  various,  all  of  them  referable  to  two 
fixed  historical  centres,  Syria  and  Egypt.  Hence, 
there  was  a  mai'ked  difference  between  the  Syrian 
and  the  Alexandrian  Gnosis,  th.e  former  being  char- 
acterized by  a  predominance  of  Dualism,  tlie  latter 
by  a  predominance  of  Pantheism.  The  combination 
of  these  two  principles  gave  rise  to  Manichei-sni. 

Tlie  rise  of  the  various  Gnostic  sects  at  so  early  a 
period  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  church,  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  prevalence  of  a  theoretical  spirit  which 
sought  to  solve  all  the  great  problems  of  religion  by 
mere  human  speculation.  The  systems  of  thought 
which  were  thus  to  account  for  all  difBculties,  and  to 
explain  all  mysteries,  were  themselves  complicated 
in  their  natiu'e,  being  composed  of  elements  drawn 
from  the  Platonic  philosophy,  Jewish  theology,  and 
old  Oriental  theosophy.  It  is  impossible  even  cur- 
sorily to  examine  Gnosticism  in  the  diversified  as- 
pects which  it  assumes,  without  being  at  almost 
every  point  reminded  of  the  old  religious  systems  of 
Asia.  Parsism,  Brahmanisra,  and  Budhism.  Nean- 
der thinks  that  the  class  to  which  the  speculations 
of  the  Gnostics  belong  is  that  of  Oriental  Theoso- 
phists,  and  th.at  eminent  ecclesia-stical  historian  still 
further  remarks :  "  T'hey  ditVered  radically  from  the 
thinkers  of  the  West.  They  moved  rather  amidst 
intuitiom  and  symbols  than  conccjjtions.  Where  the 
Western  thinker  would  have  framed  to  himself  an 
abstract  conception,  there  stood  before  the  soul  of 
the  Gnostic  a  living  appearance,  a  living  personality 
in  vivid  intuition.  The  conception  seemed  to  him  to 
be  a  thing  without  life.  In  the  eye  of  the  Gnostic 
everything  became  hypostatized,  which  to  the  West- 
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ern  thinker  existed  only  as  a  conception.  Th'i 
image,  and  what  the  image  represented,  were,  in  the 
Gnostic's  mode  of  representation,  often  confounded 
together;  so  that  the  one  could  not  be  divided  from 
the  other.  Hurried  along,  in  sjjite  of  himself,  from 
intuition  to  intuition,  from  inutge  to  image,  by  the 
ideas  floating  belbre  or  filling  his  mind,  he  was  in  no 
condition  to  evolve  these  ideas  and  place  them  in  the 
clear  light  of  consciousness.  But  if  we  take  pains  to 
sift  out  tlie  fundamental  thoughts  lying  undeveloped 
in  their  symbols,  and  to  unfold  them  clearly  to  our 
consciousness,  we  sliall  see,  gleaining  through  the 
surface,  many  ideas,  which,  though  not  understood  by 
their  contemporaries,  were  destined,  in  far  later  ages, 
to  be  seized  upon  once  more,  and  to  bo  more  fully 
carried  out  by  a  science  regenerated  through  the  in- 
fluence of  faith.  Intuition,  anticipating  the  lapse  of 
ages,  here  grasped  in  an  immediate  way  what  the 
process  of  logical  analysis  was  to  master  only  alter 
long  and  various  wanderings  beyond  and  short  of  the 
truth." 

The  principal  questions  to  which  the  speculations 
of  the  Gnostics  were  directed  had  reference  to  the 
origin  of  creation ;  such  as  How  the  finite  could  be 
evolved  from  the  intinite?  How  creation  can  be  con- 
ceived to  have  a  beginning?  and  more  especially  in 
this  department  of  thought,  How  a  purely  spiritual 
Being  could  originate  a  material  world  and  a  perfect 
Being,  a  world  which  is  characterized  by  many  im- 
perfections? Wlience  have  arisen  the  destructive 
powers  of  nature  ?  What  is  the  origin  of  moral  evil  ? 
Such  were  some  of  the  must  important  and  intricate 
of  those  problems  which  the  Gnostics  set  themselves 
to  .solve,  and  for  the  satisfactory  solution  of  which  all 
their  theories  and  hypothetical  systems  were  princi- 
pally framed. 

Hence  at  the  foundation  of  most  of  the  Gnostic 
systems  lies  the  idea  of  two  different  and  opposite 
worlds,  the  one  the  region  of  light,  the  other  of  dark- 
ness ;  the  one  the  region  of  purity,  the  otlier  of  sin  ; 
the  one  the  region  of  happiness,  the  other  of  wretch- 
edness ;  the  one  the  region  of  immortality,  the  other 
of  mortality.  jSIow  in  this  duality  of  worlds  so  dis- 
tinct, so  diametrically  opposite  in  their  natures,  it 
seems  impossible  to  tind  a  poitit  of  harmony  so  as  to 
account  for  their  creation  by  one  Supreme,  Perfect 
Being.  To  bridge  over  this  apparently  impassable 
•gull',  the  doctrine  of  Em.\n.\tions  (which  see)  was 
burrowed  from  the  Neo-Platonists.  These  emana- 
tions from  the  Divine  essence  were  supposed  to  form 
a  series  which  became  less  and  less  pierfect  in  pro- 
puriion  as  it  was  distant  from  the  original  source. 
The  primal'}'  emanations  were  nearest  in  purity  and 
perfection  of  character  to  the  Divine  essence  from 
which  they  immediately  sprung,  thus  giving  rise  to 
the  superior  world.  At  a  remoter  point  of  the  series, 
the  diminution  of  perfection  became  more  and  more 
apiarent,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  inferior  world.  This 
hvpothesis  was  obviously  framed  upon  the  supposi- 
tion, that  from  the  very  first  link  in  the  cliaiii  ira- 
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perfection   began   to  be  developed,  which  went  on 

increasing  progressively  until  ar  length  iniperl'ection 
became  as  it  were  the  rule,  and  perfection  the  ex- 
ccplion.  But  on  lliis  theory  it  is  plain  that  there 
must  have  been  a  hiik  in  the  chain  in  wljich  perfec- 
tion and  imperl'oction  were  in  equilibrw,  neither  hav- 
ing the  preponderance.  It  is  at  tliis  point  that  the 
Dkmiurge  (whicli  see)  of  tlie  Gnostics  is  introduced, 
being  the  last  emanation  of  tlie  Pleronia,  and  the 
tirst  person  of  tlie  inferior  world.  A  theory  of  this 
kind  was  a  libel  upon  creation,  which  it  supposed  be- 
longed not  to  the, Supreme  Being,  but  to  an  inferior 
being,  who  froni  his  very  nature  w;is  composed  of 
perfection  and  imperfection  in  equal  parts  or  pro- 
portions. 

The  primal  source  of  being,  according  to  tlie  chief 
Gnostic  systems,  was  the  Bytuo.s  (which  see),  which 
like  the  Bkaum  (whicli  see)  of  Hinduism  was  an  in- 
visible, incomprehensible  being,  enjoying  perfect  and 
imperturbable  quiescence,  and  from  whom  all  emana- 
tions proceeded.  This  Supreme  Being,  and  the  ema- 
nations which  composed  the  superior  world,  together 
formed  the  Plfroma  or  fulness  of  intelligences, 
which  are  called  iEoN'S  (which  see).  These  ^^ons 
varied  in  numbers  in  the  ditlerent  Gnostic  systems, 
those  of  the  BaxilidiaiiD  amounting  even  to  tlu-ee 
hundred  and  sixty- five. 

Gnosticism  in  all  its  jihases  contains  the  element 
of  a  fall,  extending  not  to  man  merely,  but  to  the 
whole  inferior  world,  whicli  as  the  production  of  the 
Demiurge  is  necessarily  degraded.  This  fall  is  in 
some  of  the  .systems  intimately  connected  with 
Hi/le  or  matter,  which  was  Iielieved  to  be  essentially 
corrupt.  This  Platonic  notion  is  found  to  character- 
ize the  Alexandrian,  as  distinguished  from  the  .Syrian 
Gnosis.  The  mixtiuv  of  matter  with  spirit,  the  im- 
prisonment of  souls  in  material  bodies,  was  regarded 
by  this  class  of  Gnostics  as  sufficiently  aceounting 
for  the  appearance  of  moral  evil  in  the  world.  The 
Gnostic  sects  which  originated  in  Syria,  however, 
adopted  a  diderent  theory,  embodying  in  it  the 
Dualism  of  the  old  Parsic  or  Zoroastrian  .system. 
It  supposed  two  original  kingdoms,  the  one  of  evil, 
the  other  of  good,  which  encroaching  gradually  upon 
one  another,  gave  rise  to  a  mixture  of  the  two  oppo- 
site elements  of  good  and  evil.  Thus  the  Alexan- 
drian Gnostics  attempted  a  solution  of  the  difficult 
question  as  to  the  origin  of  moral  evil  on  a  Monoistic 
liypothesis  ;  while  the  Syrian  Gno.sties  were  equally 
confident  of  having  found  a  solution  in  the  invention 
of  a  Dtialislic  hypothesis. 

Intimately  conneeted  with  the  explanaliiiU  whicli 
the  Gnostics  gave  of  the  fall,  was  their  exjilanalion 
of  the  recovery  or  redemption  of  man.  The  work  of 
the  Deminrge,  we  have  seen,  was  to  originate  evil, 
and  therefore  it  was  not  possible  that  he  could  also 
be  the  originator  of  good,  it  was  necessary  that 
one  of  the  higher  intelligences  or  yJSou^  should  de 
scend  from  the  superior  to  the  inferior  world,  in 
order  to  teach  man  how  he  should  find  his  way  back 


to  the  bosom  of  the  Pleroma.  Tliis  ji^on  is  Christ, 
the  open  enemy  of  the  Demiurge,  and  the  destroyer 
of  his  creation.  In  most  of  the  systems  the  Divine 
emanation  or  JEon  who  became  the  Christ,  took  not 
a  real,  but  only  a  seeming  body,  it  being  impossible 
in  their  view  that  a  pure  j-Eon  should  assume  a  cor- 
poreal body,  which  as  being  composed  of  Ilyle  or 
matter,  was  necessarily  impure.  And  following  out 
the  same  line  of  thought,  they  alleged  the  God  or 
Jehovah  of  the  Jews  to  be  the  Demiurge,  and  the 
law  which  he  promulgated  in  the  Old  Testament  to 
be  inferior  and  imperfect,  whereas  the  law  whicli 
Christ  promulgated  in  the  New  'I'estament  was  the 
expression  of  the  mind  of  the  Bi)thos  or  Unknown 
Father.  Before  the  coming  of  Christ  men  were 
under  the  Demiurge  of  tlie  Jews  an  inferior  deity, 
but  since  that  period  men  have  been  under  the  Great 
God,  who  is  essentially  holy,  and  just,  and  good. 
Valentiiius  taught  his  followers  that  mankind  might 
be  divided  into  three  classes  :  (1.)  The  Hylic,  or  those 
who  were  under  the  power  of  matter  as  their  guid- 
ing principle.  This  is  esemplitied  in  Pagans.  (2.) 
The  Psgchinil,  or  those  who  are  subject  only  to  the 
Demiurge.  This  is  instanced  in  the  Jews.  (3.)  The 
Piieninatic  or  Spiritual,  or  those  who  seek  to  return 
into  the  Pleroma.  This  is  manifested  in  true  Chris- 
tians. Thus  we  learn,  according  to  this  Gnostic  sys- 
tem, that  the  grand  desire  of  man  ought  ever  to  be  to 
rise  from  the  Hylic  or  Psychical  up  to  the  class  of 
the  Spiritual,  who  alone  shall  find  bliss  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Pleroma. 

Such  is  a  connected  view  of  Gnosticism  in  its  gen- 
eral fundamental  jirinciples,  as  it  developed  itself  in 
the  Christian  church  in  the  second  and  the  earlier 
part  of  the  third  century.  The  practical  inlluence  of 
tliis  complicated  pliilosophico-religious  system  is  thus 
sketched  by  Neander  :  ■' This  difference  between  the 
Gnostic  systems  was  one  of  great  im]jorlance,  both 
in  a  theoretical  and  a  practical  jioiiit  of  view.  The 
Gnostics  of  the  tirst  class,  who  looked  uiion  the 
Demiurge  as  an  organ  of  the  supreme  God,  and  his 
representative,  the  fashioner  of  nature  according  to 
his  ideas,  the  guiding  spring  of  the  historical  e\  olu- 
tion  of  God's  kingdom,  might,  consistently  with  their 
pecidiar  principles,  expect  to  find  tlie  manifestation 
of  the  divine  element  in  nature  and  in  history.  They 
were  not  necessarily  driven  to  an  unchristian  hatred 
of  the  world.  They  could  admit  that  the  divine  ele- 
ment might  be  revealed  even  in  earthly  relations; 
that  everything  of  the  earth  was  capable  of  being  re- 
fined and  ennobled  by  its  intluenee.  They  could, 
therefore,  be  quite  moderate  in  their  ascetic  notions, 
as  we  find  the  case  actually  to  have  been  with  regard 
to  many  of  this  class;  although  their  notion  of  the 
Iiyie,  rontiniially  tended  to  the  [iracticaliy  mischie- 
vous result  of  tracing  evil  exchisiv  ely  to  the  world  of 
sense;  and  although  their  over-valuation  of  a  con- 
teni|dative  Gnosis  might  easily  prove  unfavourable 
to  the  spirit  of  active  charity.  On  the  contrary,  the 
other  kind  of  Gno.^is,  which  represented  the  Creator 
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of  the  world  as  a  nature  directly  opposed  to  tlie 
supreme  God  aiid  liis  higher  system,  would  necessa- 
rily lead  to  a  widely  fanatical  and  morose  haired  uf 
the  world,  wholly  at  war  witli  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity. This  expressed  itself  in  two  ways;  among 
the  nobler,  and  more  sensible  class,  by  an  excessi\cly 
rigid  asceticism,  by  an  anxious  concern  to  slum  all 
contact  with  the  world — though  to  fashion  and  nundd 
that  world  constitutes  a  part  of  the  Christian  voca- 
tion. The  morality,  in  this  case,  to  make  the  be.-^t 
of  it,  coidd  be  only  negative,  only  a  preparatory  step 
of  puritication  in  order  to  the  contemplative  state. 
But  the  .same  eccentric  hatred  of  the  world,  coupled 
with  pride  and  arrogance,  might  also  lead  to  wild  en- 
thusiasm and  a  bold  contempt  for  all  moral  obliga- 
tions. The  principle  once  started  upon,  that  the 
whole  of  this  world  is  the  work  of  a  Ihiite,  ungodlike 
spirit ;  that  it  is  not  susceptible  of  any  revelation  of 
divine  things ;  that  the  loftier  natures  who  belong  to 
a  far  higher  world,  are  here  held  in  bondage;  these 
Gnostics  easily  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  every- 
thing external  is  a  matter  of  perfect  iiiditVercnce  to 
tlie  inner  m.an, — nothing  of  a  loftier  nature  can  there 
be  expressed ;  the  outward  man  may  indulge  in 
every  lust,  provided  oidy  that  the  tranuuillity  of  the 
inner  man  is  not  thereby  disturbed  in  its  meditation. 
The  most  direct  way  of  showing  contempt  and  dcli- 
ance  of  this  wretched,  hostile  world  was,  not  to  allow 
the  mind  to  be  aU'ected  by  it  in  any  situation.  Men 
should  mortify  sense  by  braving  every  lust,  and  still 
preserving  the  tranquillity  of  the  mind  unrntiled. 
We  must  conquer  lust  by  indulgence, — .said  these 
bold  s-pirits — for  it  is  no  great  thing  for  a  man  to  ab- 
stain from  lust  who  knows  nolliing  about  it  by  ex- 
perience. The  greatness  lies  in  not  being  overcome 
by  it,  when  clasped  in  its  embrace.  Though  the  re- 
ports of  enemies  ought  not  to  be  used  without  great 
caution  aiul  distrust,  and  we  should  never  forget  that 
such  witnesses  were  liable,  by  unfriendly  inferences, 
or  the  misconstruction  of  term.s,  to  impute  to  such 
sects  a  great  deal  that  was  false ;  yet  tlie  character- 
istic maxims  quoted  from  their  own  lips,  and  the 
coincident  testimony  of  such  lucu  as  Irenaeus  and 
Epiphanius,  and  of  those  still  more  unprejudiced  and 
careful  iiupurers,  the  Alexandrians,  place  it  beyond 
all  i-easonable  doubt,  that  they  not  merely  expressed, 
but  even  practised,  such  principles  of  conduct.  Be- 
sides, that  enemy  of  Christianity,  the  Neo-Platonie 
philosopher.  Porphyry,  corroborates  this  testinu)ny 
by  citing  from  the  mouth  of  these  persons  nuixims 
of  a  similar  import.  '  A  little  sianding  pool,'  .said 
tliey,  '  may  be  defiled,  wdien  some  impure  substance 
drops  into  it ;  not  so  the  ucean,  which,  conscious  of 
its  own  irannmsity,  admits  everything.  ,So  little 
men  are  overcome  by  eating;  but  he  wdio  is  an  ocean 
of  strength  takes  everything  and  is  not  defiled.'  Not 
only  in  the  history  of  Christian  sects  of  earlier  and 
more  recent  times,  but  also  among  the  sects  of  the 
Hindoos,  and  even  among  the  rude  i.slanders  of 
Australia,  instances  may  be  found  of  such  tenden- 


cies which  defied  all  moral  obligations — tendencies 
that  have  arisen  from  .speculative  or  mystical  ele- 
ments, or  it  miiy  be  from  some  subjective  caprice 
setting  itself  in  opposition  to  all  positive  law.  In 
the  comiection  of  the  [irescnt  period,  the  false  striv- 
ing of  the  sidjjective  spirit  after  emancipation,  after 
breaking  loose  from  all  the  bonds,  holy  or  unholy, 
whereby  the  world  had  been  hitherto  kept  together, 
is  quite  apparent.  And  this  aim  and  tendency 
might  seem  to  have  found  a  point  of  imion  in  that 
unshackling  of  the  spirit,  so  radically  dificrent  in  its 
character,  which  Christianity  brought  along  with  it." 

The  peculiar  opinions  of  the  ditl'erent  Gnosti< 
sects  had  of  course  a  marked  eilect  upon  their  views 
of  Christian  worship  and  ordinances.  Some  of  them 
held  that  salvation  rested  simply  on  knowledge  ;  and 
that  the  man  who  possessed  knowledge  needed  no 
more.  Hence  they  held  that  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
supper  were  altogether  unnecessary.  Others  again, 
for  example,  the  Marcosians,  maintained  a  twofold 
baptism,  the  first  ovpsijdiicul  l«i|)tism  being  adminis- 
tered in  the  name  of  Jesus  the  Messiah  of  the  psy- 
chical natures,  by  which  believers  obtained  the  for- 
giveness of  sin,  and  the  hope  of  eternal  life  in  the 
inferior  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge;  the  second,  or 
piieiiiiiatic  baptism,  being  administered  in  the  name  of 
the  Christ  from  heaven,  united  with  Jesus,  whereby 
the  spiritual  nature  attained  to  self  consciousness 
and  to  pei'tectioii,  and  entered  into  fellowship  with 
the  Pleroma.  When  these  two  species  of  baptism 
were  dispensed  twodilVerent  foinuda;  of  consecration 
were  used,  and  in  the  case  of  pneumatic  baptism, 
the  person  to  whom  the  ordinance  was  administered 
was  anoinled  not  with  oil,  but  with  a  costly  bal.-am. 
The  Marcosians  also  practised  a  peculiiu-  ceremony, 
anointing  the  dead  with  this  balsam  mingled  with 
water,  and  proiiouncing  a  form  of  prayer. 

The  special  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  difl'erent 
sects  of  Gnostics  will  be  found  under  their  separate 
heads,  each  of  them  being  known  by  dilVerent  names. 

GOD,  the  term  u.sed  in  the  English  language  to 
denote  the  Supreme  Being.  The  corresponding 
word  in  Latin  is  Dciik.  in  Greek  Tliens,  and  in  lie- 
brew  Elohim.  Those  who  deny  the  existence  of 
such  a  Being  are  called  .\tiii;ists  (which  see). 

The  first  question  which  regards  God  is  that  which 
concerns  the  fact  of  His  exi.-teuco — a  fact  which  is 
sought  to  be  established  by  writers  on  the  subject, 
by  two  ditferent  modes  of  reasoinng,  the  one  being 
termed  a  priori,  the  other  oyKwtov'wc/,  the  one  direct- 
ed to  prove  that  God  nmst  he,  and  the  other  that 
He  i<.  These  two  diti'erent  tracks  of  thought  have 
ninformlv  been  pursued  by  two  diti'erent  classics  ot 
thinkers.  The  argument  for  the  necessary  existence 
of  the  Divine  Being  lies  strictly  within  the  domain 
of  the  abstract  reasoiier,  while  the  argument  fiom 
design  to  the  designer,  from  the  works  to  the  work- 
man, belongs  to  the  popular  exiiosilnr  of  Natural 
Theology. 

The  argument  from  nccos.sity  has  been  treated  by 
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several  writers  of  great  ability  aiid  metaphysical 
acumen,  of  whom  may  be  noticed  Mr.  Locke,  Dr. 
Ciidworth,  Dr.  Sainin'l  Clarke,  and  Mr.  Gillespie. 
The  argument  as  conducted  by  Mr.  Locke  occurs  in 
tlie  tenth  chapter  of  his  fonrth  book  of  his  Essay  on 
the  Hnnian  Understanding,  and  may  be  thus  briefly 
stated  :  -  Man  knows  tliat  he  himself  is.  He  luiows 
also  that  nothing  cannot  produce  a  being,  and  sonie- 
tliing  must  therefore  be  eternal.  That  eternal  being 
must  be  most  powerfnl.  And  most  knowing.  And 
therefore  God." 

The  a  prj'ojv  argument  of  Dr.  Cudworth,  as  given 
in  his  Litellectual  Syi^tcm,  may  be  tluis  stated  in 
his  own  words:  "Whatsoever  is,  or  hath  any  kind 
of  entity,  doth  either  subsist  by  itself,  or  else  is  an 
attribute,  alVection,  or  mode  of  something  that  doth 
subsist  by  itself.  For  it  is  certain  that  there  can  be 
no  mode,  accident,  or  aiTection  of  nothing;  and,  con- 
se(pient!y,  that  nothing  cannot  be  extended  nor  men- 
surable. But  if  space  be  neither  tlie  extension  of 
body,  nor  yet  of  substance  incorporeal,  then  must  it 
of  necessity  be  the  extension  of  nothing,  and  the 
affection  of  nothing,  and  nothing  must  be  measm-able 
by  yards  ami  poles.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that 
from  this  very  In-pothesis  of  the  Democritick  and 
Epicurean  atlieists,  that  space  is  a  nature  distinct 
from  bodv,  and  positively  infinite,  it  follows  unde- 
niably that  tlun-e  must  be  some  incorporeal  substance 
whose  afl'ection  its  extension  is ;  and  becau.se  there 
can  be  nothing  infinite  but  only  the  Deity,  that  it  is 
the  infinite  extension  of  our  incorporeal  Deity." 

Dr.  Clarke,  whose  argument  is  precisely  sijnilar 
to  that  of  Dr.  Cudworth,  sets  out  in  Ids  reasoning 
from  the  fundamental  propositions,  TJiat  something 
must  have  existed  from  all  eternity,  and  that  tliis 
something  must  have  been  a  being  independent  and 
self-existent.  Space  and  time,  or  as  he  calls  it, 
duration,  proves,  he  argues,  the  existence  of  some- 
thing whereof  these  are  qualities,  for  they  are  not 
themselves  substances,  aiul  he  concludes  the  Deity 
must  be  tlie  infinite  being  of  whom  tliey  are  qualities. 
Having,  from  these  propositions,  established  in  his 
view  the  existence  of  God,  he  deduces  still  further 
from  tliese  same  propositions  the  whole  qualities  or 
attributes  of  God. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  different  phases 
wnich  the  a  priori  argument  fur  the  existence  of  a 
God  a.ssumes,  in  so  far  as  the  element  or  datum  i.s 
concerned,  from  which  it  sets  out  as  admitted  on  all 
hands  to  be  indisputable.  T'his  datum  is  invari- 
ably some  aspect  or  other  of  the  notion  of  infinity. 
I'loceeding  on  this  fundamental  notion,  some  of  the 
ablest  writers  in  the  scholastic  ages  sought  to  estab- 
lish the  existence  of  a  God.  Thus  Anselm  of  Can- 
terbury reasons  :  "  The  fool  may  say  in  his  heart  : 
There  is  no  God  (Ps.  xiv.  L),  but  ho  thereby  shows 
himself  a  fool,  because  he  asserts  something  which  is 
contradictory  in  itself.  He  has  the  idea  of  God  m 
him,  but  denies  its  reality.  But  Lf  God  exists  in 
idea,  he  must  also  exist  in  reality.    Otherwise  the  real 


God,  whose  existence  we  may  compreheiul,  would  be 
superior  to  the  one  who  exists  only  in  imagination, 
and  consequently  would  be  superior  to  the  highest 
imaginable  object,  which  is  absurd ;  hence  it  follows, 
that  that,  beyond  whicli  nothing  can  be  conceived  to 
exist,  really  exists." 

In  tlie  same  categoiy  may  be  classed  the  argu 
ment  of  Des  Cartes,  which  infers  from  tlie  concep- 
tion of  his  existence  the  fact  of  Ids  existence.     It  is 
thus  stated  by  the  philosopher  himself: 

Proposition. — "  The  existence  of  God  ig  known 
from  the  consideration  of  His  nature  alone." 

Demon  tration. — "  To  say  that  an  attribute  is  con- 
tained in  the  nature,  or  in  the  concept  of  a  thing,  is 
the  same  as  to  say  that  tliis  attribute  is  true  of 
tills  tiling,  and  that  it  may  be  affirmed  to  be  in  it." 

"  But  necessary  existence  is  contained  in  the  na- 
ture, or  in  the  concept  of  God." 

"  Hence  it  may  with  truth  be  said  thai  neiessary 
existence  is  in  God,  or  that  God  exists." 

The  same  argument  Des  Cartes  still  further  ex- 
plains by  an  illu,^tration  :  "  Just  as  because,  for  ex- 
ample, the  equality  of  its  three  angles  to  two  right 
angles  is  necessarily  comprised  in  the  idea  of  a  tri- 
angle, the  mind  is  firmly  persuaded  that  the  three 
angles  of  a  trijuigle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles ; 
so,  from  its  perceiving  necessary  and  eternal  existence 
to  be  comprised  in  the  idea  which  it  has  of  an  all- 
perfect  Being,  it  ought  manifestly  to  conclude  that 
this  all-perfect  Being  exists."  Kant,  taking  up  this 
illustration,  thus  exposes  the  fallacy  of  the  Cartesian 
argument:  "If  I  do  away  with  the  predicate  in  an 
identical  judgment,  and  I  retain  the  subject — that  is 
to  say,  do  away  with  the  equality  of  the  three 
angles  to  two  right  angles,  and  yet  retain  the  triangle, 
or  do  away  with  necessary  existence,  and  yet  retain 
the  idea  of  an  all-perfect  Being — a  contradiction 
arises.  But  if  I  ainud  the  subject  together  with  the 
predicate,  then  there  arises  no  contradiction,  for  there 
is  no  more  anything  which  could  be  contradicted.  To 
assume  a  triangle,  and  yet  to  do  away  with  the  three 
angles  of  the  Siuiie,  is  contradictory  ;  but  to  do  away 
with  the  triangle  together  with  its  three  angles  is  no 
contradiclion.  It  is  just  the  same  with  the  concep- 
tion of  an  absolutely  necessary  being.  If  you  do 
away  with  the  existence  of  this,  you  thus  do  away 
with  the  thing  itself,  together  with  all  its  predicates 
in  which  case  there  can  be  no  contradiction." 

By  far  the  most  philosophical  and  thoroughly  con- 
clusive exhibition  of  the  a  ^io?-;  argument,  however, 
is  that  which  is  given  by  Mr.  Gillespie  in  liis  work 
entitled  '  The  Necessary  Existence  of  God.'  Out 
limited  space  compels  us  to  content  ourselves  with 
r.ipidly  sketching  the  various  steps  of  the  lucid  de- 
monstration of  this  able  author,  to  whom  the  modern 
plJIosophical  world  owe  a  deep  debt  of  obligation  for 
having  placed  this  ditlicult  part  of  natiu-al  theology  in 
a  light  so  clear  and  convincing.  Mr.  Gillespie  thus 
lays  down  the  succes>ive  steps  of  his  argument  : 
Part.  1.  Prop.  1.  Infuiity  of  ICxtcnsion  is  neces.sarily 
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existing.  Pi'op.  II.  Infinity  of  Extension  is  neces- 
sarily indivisible.  Corollary  from  Froii.  II.  Infinity 
of  Extension  is  necessarily  iinmoveiil)le.  Prop.  III. 
There  is  noces.sr.rily  a  Being;  of  Infinity  of  Extension. 
Prop.  IV.  Tlie  Being  of  Infinity  of  Extension  is 
necessarily  of  Unity  and  Simplicity.  Sub.  Prop.  Tlie 
Material  Universe  is  finite  in  extension.  Prop.  V. 
Tliere  is  necessarily  but  One  Being  of  Infinity  of 
Expansion. — Part  2.  Prop.  I.  Infinity  of  Duration 
is  necessarily  existing.  Prop.  II.  Infinity  of  Dura- 
tion is  necessarily  indivisible.  Corollary  from  Prop. 
II.  Infinity  of  Duration  is  necessarily  immoveable. 
Prop.  III.  There  is  necessaiily  a  Being  of  Infinity 
of  Dm-ation.  Prop.  IV.  The  Being  of  Infinity  of 
Duration  is  necessarily,  of  Unity  and  Simplicity'. 
Sub.  Prop.  The  jMaterial  Universe  is  finite  in  dura- 
tion. Corollary  from  Sub.  Prop.  Eveiy  succession 
of  substances  is  finite  in  duration.  Prop.  V.  There 
is  necessarily  but  one  Being  of  Infinity  of  Duration. 
• — Part  3.  Prop.  I.  There  is  necessarily  a  Being  of 
Infijiity  of  Expansion  and  Infinity  of  Duration. 
Prop.  II.  The  Being  of  Infinity  of  Expansion  and 
Infinity  of  Duration  is  necessarily  of  unity  aiul  sim- 
plicity. Pro]).  III.  There  is  necessarily  but  one 
Being  of  Infinity  of  Expansion  and  Infinity  of  Dura- 
tion. 

The  second  division  of  Mr.  Gillespie's  argument 
goes  to  estabUsh  the  attributes  of  this  necessarily 
existing  Being.  Tlie  steps  are  as  fo'lows :  Parti. 
Prop.  The  simple,  sole  Being  of  Infinity  of  Expiui- 
sion  and  of  Duration  is  necessarily  Intelligent  and 
All-ICnowing.  Part  2.  Prop.  The  simple,  sole  Being 
of  Infinity  of  Expansion  and  of  Duration  who  is  All- 
knowing  is  necessarily  AU-Powerful.  Part  .3.  Prop. 
The  simple,  sole  Being  of  Infinity  of  Expansion  and 
of  Duration  who  is  All-Knowing  and  AU-Powerful 
is  necessarily,  entirely  Free. 

The  third  division  conlains  the  single  Prop.,  The 
Simple,  Sole,  Being  of  Infinity  of  Expansion  and  of 
Duration,  who  is  All-Knowing,  AU-Powerful,  and 
entirely  Free,  is  necessarily,  completely  Happy : 
and  the  Sub.  Prop..  The  Simple,  Sole  Being  of  In- 
finity of  Expansion  and  of  Duration — who  is  All- 
Knowing,  All  Powerful,  entirely  Free,  and  com- 
pletely Happy,  is,  necessarily,  perfectly  Good. 
Thus  by  a  closely  connected  chain  of  reasoning  does 
Mr.  Gillespie  conclusively  establish  the  Necessary 
Existence  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God,  on  a 
basis  much  firmer  than  any  on  wliich  it  has  ever 
before  been  made  to  rest. 

The  a  priori  argument  as  stated  by  the  Schoolmen 
too  often  involved  vicious  reasoning  in  a  circle.  As 
an  instance  we  may  adduce  the  argument  as  stated 
by  Wesselius,  following  in  the  wake  of  Anselm: 
"  The  non-existence  of  God  would  involve  that  some- 
thing did  not  exist  which  necessarily  must  exist." 
The  same  objection  m.ay  with  justice  be  alleged 
against  the  same  argument  as  stated  by  Des  Cartes, 
tiiat  in  the  very  idea  of  God  are  contained  such 
things  as  necessarily  imply  his  existence,  and  neces- 


saiy  texisfence  being  admitted  on  all  hands  to  belong 
to  the  idea  of  God,  therefore,  we  may  with  as  much 
truth  afiirni  that  God  exists,  as  that  all  the  angles  ol 
a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles.  The  en- 
tire force  of  this  argument  obviously  rests  on  the  as- 
sumption tliat  the  strongest  evidence  which  we  can 
have  of  the  existence  of  anything,  is  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct perception  of  it  in  our  minds.  But  the  atheist 
wiil  never  for  a  moment  admit  tliat  our  idea  of  a 
God  is  a  cei'tain  and  irrefragable  proof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  God.  We  must  start  in  the  argument,  as 
Mr.  Gillespie  does,  from  an  admitted  primary  intiii- 
tion  or  ultimate  element  of  hutnan  consciousness, 
and  such  an  intuition  is  found  in  the  twofold  notions 
of  Space  or  Expansion,  and  Time  or  Duration.  But 
to  reason  from  our  idea  of  God,  to  the  actual  exist- 
ence of  God,  "  seems,  to  use  the  language  of  Dr. 
Clarke,  "to  extend  only  to  the  nominal  idea  or  mere 
definition  of  a  self-existent  Being,  and  does  not  with 
a  sufficiently  evident  connection  refer  and  apply  that 
general  nomnial  idea,  definition  or  notion,  which  we 
frame  in  our  own  mind,  to  any  real  particular  being 
actuall}'  existing  without  us." 

Another  argument  for  the  existence  of  God  may 
be  thus  briefly  stated.  Something  now  exist.s,  and 
therefore  something  must  from  all  eternity  have  ex- 
isted. The  truth  of  this  proposition  is  indisputable, 
but  in  order  to  bring  it  to  bear  upon  the  existence  of 
a  God,  it  will  be  necessary  to  prove  by  a  kind  of 
exhaustive  process,  that  the  something  which  must 
have  exi-iea  from  eternity  could  be  no  other  than 
God.  The  general  proposition  has  been  readily  con- 
ceded by  atheists  both  of  ancient  .and  of  modem 
times,  and  for  the  indefinite  word  sometliing  they 
have  substituted  the  universe,  alleging  it  to  be  eter- 
nal. See  Eternity  of  the  World.  Bnt  that 
matter  or  the  universe  is  not  eternal  might  be  proved 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  Dr.  Dick,  in  his  Lectures  on 
Theology,  presents  the  proof  in  the  following  form  : 
"  If  it  has  subsisted  from  eternity,  it  m\ist  have  subsist- 
ed as  it  is  ;  there  being,  on  the  hypothesis  of  atheists, 
no  cause  to  produce  a  change,  and  a  change  being 
inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  neces-saiT  existence. 
Hence  we  see,  by  the  way,  that  matter  cannot  be 
that  being  which  has  existed  from  eternity.  If  it 
existed  from  eternity,  it  exists  by  necessity  of  nature. 
But  it  is  an  express  contradiction  to  suppose  that 
which  exists  necessarily,  not  to  exist ;  and  yet  we 
are  aU  sensible  that  there  is  no  contradiction  in  snp- 
[losing  the  non-existence  of  matter,  for  we  can  all 
conceive  it  to  be  annihilated.  It  is  a  contradiction 
to  suppose  that  which  exists  necessarily,  to  exist  in 
any  other  state  or  form.  But  we  can  conceive  mat- 
ter to  be  in  motion  or  at  rest ;  and  finding  some  parts 
of  it  ill  the  one  state,  and  some  in  the  other,  we  con- 
clude that  its  existence  is  not  necessary,  but  contin- 
gent. We  can  conceive  it  to  be  difi'erently  modified  ; 
that  it  might  have  wanted  some  of  its  properties,  and 
possessed  others  which  do  not  belong  to  it ;  that  ihe 
frame  of  the  universe  might  ha\  e  been  different ;  and 
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tliat  in  our  systom  there  might  have  been  more  or 
fewer  planets,  and  these  might  have  been  attended 
with  more  or  fewer  sateUites.  But  if  the  universe  is 
self-existent,  it  must  have  always  been  as  it  now  is. 
The  sun  must  have  always  been  tlie  centre  of  this 
system,  and  the  planets  must  have  always  described 
their  orbits  aroimd  him.  Tiierc  must  have  been  eter- 
nal revolutions  of  Saturn  and  the  Oeorgium  Sidus, 
and  eternal  revolutions  of  the  Earth  and  Mercury. 
Nov;,  as  these  revolutions  are  performed  in  dirt'erent 
times,  and,  on  the  supposition  of  their  eternity,  are 
all  intinite  in  number,  it  follows  that  we  have  infi- 
nites wliich  as  inlinites  nuist  be  equal,  but  being 
made  up  of  revolutions  performed  in  tmcqual  times, 
are  unequal.  IJiit  this  is  impossible,  and  the  hypo- 
thesis from  which  it  is  deduced  is  absurd." 

The  a  posteriori  ai'gunient  for  the  existence  of  a 
God  is  founded  on  the  admitted  principle,  that  where 
design  is  apparent  there  must  have  been  a  designer. 
Now  it  is  easy  to  show,  that  the  world  around  us 
teems  with  proofs  of  intelligent  design.  Whether 
we  look  to  the  beaiitifid  and  complicated  structure  of 
the  human  body,  or  to  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
processes  of  the  human  mind ;  whether  we  contem- 
plate the  world  of  animated  or  inanimate  matter,  all 
proclaim  the  existence  of  a  First  Cause,  po.ssessed  of 
intelligence  and  wisdom.  In  the  early  history  of  the 
human  mind,  the  transition  was  rapid  from  the  miin- 
telligible  womlers  of  nature  to  the  workings  of  a 
superior  intelligence.  A\\  nature  was  spiritualized  ; 
not  only  was  there  believed  to  be  a  soul  in  man,  but 
in  the  plants,  the  animals,  the  very  elemcrits,  nay, 
the  world  itself,  so  that  e\en  the  abstract  idealism  of 
Ficht(;  and  Schelling  arrives  with  all  its  laboiious 
and  mysterious  eftbrts  at  nearly  the  same  conclusions 
with  the  earliest  exertions  of  hinnan  reason,  those 
exertions  whicli  were  the  natural  outgoings  of  man 
towards  that  exalted  Being,  in  the  knowledge  of 
whom  all  his  future  knowledge  could  only  find  its 
consummation  and  its  end. 

To  disprove,  if  possible,  the  doctrine  of  Final 
Causes,  Mr.  Hume  attempted  to  start  a  prior  ques- 
tion as  to  the  validity  of  such  a  mode  of  reasoning. 
We  can  only  argue  from  design  in  his  view,  when 
we  previously  Icnow  .something  of  the  alleged  De- 
signer, and  what  is  the  nature  of  the  work  that  we 
are  to  expect  at  Ins  hands.  Thus  from  what  we 
have  leanied  of  the  capabilities  of  mind,  we  may 
safely  reason  from  the  nature  of  the  work  to  the 
power  and  skill  of  the  workman.  But  the  imiverse, 
Mr.  Hume  alleges,  is  an  elVect  so  completely  singu- 
lar, that  we  can  draw  no  valid  conclusion  from  it  as 
lo  the  wisdom  and  skill  of  tlic  great  Creator.  Now 
in  this  course  of  reasoning  there  is  an  obvious  fal- 
lacy. It  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  tliat  the  ar- 
gument from  Design  involves  far  more  than  it 
actually  docs.  From  the  limited  extent  of  our  men- 
ial constitution,  we  admit,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  fonn  any  proper  conception  of  inlinite  intelli- 
gence, but  we  can  proceed  so  far  at  all  events  as  to 


recognize  the  traces  of  intelligence  wlien  tliey  pre 
sent  themselves.  This  Mr.  Hume  readily  concedes 
in  reference  to  the  works  of  man,  but  the  singularity 
of  this  effect — the  Universe — he  holds  to  preclude 
all  deduction  from  it.  In  many  respects,  however, 
the  singidarity  of  the  Universe  is  of  no  consequence  ; 
it  has  one  thing  in  common  with  all  other  olijects, 
that  it  beais  marks  of  being  cin  efl'ect ;  and  therefore 
by  an  original  principle  of  our  constitution  we  nmst 
refer  it  to  a  Cause.  Though  we  may  not  kiuiw 
enough  to  declare  what  is  the  Design,  the  etlect  be- 
ing singular ;  we  know  enough  at  all  events  to  re- 
cognize traces  of  a  Design,  and  hence  we  argue  ti 
Designer.  Now  such  traces  are  numberless  and 
infinitely  vaiied.  They  appear  in  the  structure 
of  the  whole,  and  in  the  structure  of  its  jiarticular 
parts.  And  if  one  single  evidence  of  design  in  a 
piece  of  human  workmanship  shows  wisdom  and 
skill  in  the  workman,  may  we  not  conclude  from  the 
innumerable  proofs  of  design  which  the  universe 
presents,  that  the  Being  who  formed  it  is  wondcrfid 
in  counsel,  and  excellent  in  working. 

In  addition  to  the  arguments  for  the  existence  of 
a  God  which  we  have  now  noticed,  there  are  several 
others  of  a  strictly  subordinate  character.  Thus  we 
may  infer  the  existence  of  such  a  Being  from  the 
belief  in  His  existence  which  has  pervaded  all  ages 
and  nations ;  from  the  order  and  regularity  which 
prevail  in  the  operations  of  nature,  and  the  beneficial 
influences  which  arise  from  the  moral  arrangements 
of  the  universe  ;  and  finally,  we  may  infer  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Supreme  Being  from  the  existence  of 
miracles  and  prophecy,  both  of  which  attest  the 
existence  of  a  Being  of  onmipotence  ,nnd  omni- 
science, who  is  the  Supreme  Governor  and  Lord  of 
the  universe. 

Of  the  essential  nature  of  God,  strictly  speaking, 
we  can  know  nothing,  and  can  form  no  adequate 
conception.  "Who  can  by  searching  find  out  God?" 
But  though  we  cannot  describe  or  even  know  the 
essence  of  the  Divine  Being,  we  may  understand  the 
kind  and  qualities  of  that  being  which  he  possesses. 
He  is  a  Spirit,  an  invisible  being  that  understands  and 
wills,  but  without  material  substance  or  bodily  parts. 
Very  little,  however,  is  said  in  Scripture  of  the  mode 
of  the  Divine  exi.stence,  ami  the  information  which 
is  conveyed  upon  the  subject  is  of  a  merely  negative 
kind,  for  while  Jesus  Christ  describes  God  as  a  spi- 
rit, he  explains  the  word  in  these  terms,  "A  siiirit 
bath  not  flesh  and  bones  as  ye  sec  me  have."  God 
is  made  known  to  us  in  his  revealed  word  chiefly  by 
his  attributes  or  perfections,  which  ought  never  to 
be  conceived  of  as  anything  distinct  from  his  being, 
or  imagined  ever  to  exist  as  separate  from  one  an- 
other. The  Divine  attril)utcs  or  excellencies  arc 
soniclinics  divided  into  commuidcable  or  incomnui- 
nicable  perfections,  the  former  being  such  as  are 
capable  in  some  measure  of  being  possessed  by  his 
creatures,  viz.,  wisdom,  power,  holiness,  justice, 
goodness,  and  truth ;  the  latter  being  such  as  belong 
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to  God  alone,  viz.,  infinity,  eternity,  anil  iaimiita- 
bility.  At  otliei"  times  the  Divine  attributes  are 
(liviiled  into  naliiral  and  moral,  tlie  former  including 
liis  greatness  powei',  wisdom,  spiritnality,  infinity, 
eternity,  and  nnchangeablcness,  being  sucli  as  lielong 
essentially  and  exclusively  to  the  nature  of  God, 
constituting  his  inconijirchensible  essence;  and  the 
latter  including  Iiis  holiness,  justice,  goodness,  and 
truth,  which  together  I'onn  the  law  of  Iii.s  nature, 
according  to  which  he  invariably  acts  and  orders  all 
things,  and  present  in  him  a  character  which  de- 
mands our  supreme  love  and  imitation. 

To  know  that  God  is,  and  to  know,  as  far  as  we 
are  capable  of  ascertaining,  what  He  is,  forms  the 
liighest  of  all  knowledge  worthy  of  the  earnest  and 
prayerful  examination  of  every  intelligent  creatiu-e  in 
the  universe. 

GOD  (FR[ii.NDS  of).     See  Fisif.nds  of  Gon. 

GODFATHERS  AND  GODMOTHERS.     See 

SPONSOliS. 

GODS  (F.\i.se).     See  Idols. 

GOEL.     See  Avenger  of  Blood. 

GOG.A-RD,  the  tree  of  life  in  the  cosmogonic  myth 
of  the  ancient  Persians.  Upon  the  authority  of  the 
Bundeliosh,  Kaune  states  that  this  tree  resembled 
two  human  bodies  ]ilaced  in  juxtaposition. 

GOKEI,  long  strips  of  white  paper,  emblems  of 
rne  divine  presence  of  the  C.4MIS  (which  see)  among 
the  Japanese.  These  symbols  are  foimd  in  all  Ja- 
p,'uie.se  houses,  kept  in  little  portable  ndas. 

GOLDEN  ACiE,  used  to  denote,  in  the  ancient 
heathen  mythology,  the  reign  of  Saturn  (which 
see),  when  justice  and  imiocence  were  supposed  to 
have  reigned  throughout  the  earth,  and  tlie  soil  pro- 
duced what  was  necessary  for  the  sidjsistence  and 
enjoyment  of  mankind.  From  the  circumstance  of 
Saturn  being  coupled  with  the  age  of  innocence, 
some  have  supposed  him  to  be  identical  with  Adam, 
and  the  Golden  Age  to  be  descriiiti\e  of  llie  purity 
and  felicitv  of  Eden. 

GOLDEN  LEGEND,  a  collection  of  the  J-ives 
ot  the  Saints,  composed  by  John  de  Voragine,  vicar- 
f,eneral  of  the  Dominicans,  and  afterwards  arch- 
bishop of  Genoa,  who  died  in  A.  D.  1298.  For 
nearly  two  hundred  years  it  maintained  considerable 
reputation  in  the  Romish  church,  but  has  since  fallen 
into  discredit. 

GOLDEN  NUMBER.     See  Metonic  Cycle. 

GOLDEN  ROSE.  In  IStiG,  Pope  Urban  V. 
sent  a  golden  rose  to  Joan,  queen  of  Sicily,  at  the 
same  time  passing  a  decree  that  the  Popes  should 
consecrate  one  on  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Jjcnt  every 
year.  This  golden  rose  is  set  in  precious  stones, 
and  is  often  sent  as  a  mark  of  peculiar  affection  from 
the  Pope  of  Rome  to  crowned  heads.  A  gift  of  this 
nature  was  sent  from  the  reigning  Pope,  Pius  IX., 
to  Louis  Napoleon  III.,  Empci-or  of  France.  His 
Holiness  blesses  the  rose  in  the  apartment  where  the 
Drnaments  are  kept,  immediately  before  going  to 
hear  mass  in  his  own  chapel.     The  blessing  of  the 


rose  is  performed  with  frankincense,  holy  water, 
bahn,  and  musk,  mixed  together.  The  benediction 
being  ended,  the  Po|)e  leaves  the  room,  one  of  his 
privy  chamberlains  carrying  the  rose  before  him  and 
laying  it  on  a  candlestick.  Tlien  a  Cardinal  Deacon 
presents  it  to  his  Holiness,  who  taking  it  in  his  left 
hand,  proceeds  onward  to  the  chapel,  blessing  the 
faithful  with  his  riglit  liiuid  uplifted  along  the  whole 
line  of  way.  After  this  the  golden  rose  is  returned 
to  the  Cardinal  Deacon,  who  gives  it  to  a  clerk  of 
the  chamber  by  whom  it  is  laid  upon  tlie  altar.  Mass 
being  ended,  liis  Holiness  gives  the  ro,se  to  any  one 
for  whom  he  wishes  to  express  peculiar  favour.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  signal  tokens  of  regard  which  is 
ever  bestowed  by  the  Pope  in  his  sacred  character. 

G0.M.4,RISTS,  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  the 
Calvinists  (which  see)  in  Holland  in  the  seven- 
teentli  century,  after  Gumanis,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished among  the  Dutch  divines,  who  opposed 
the  Arminian  partv  at  the  Svnod  of  Dort. 

GOOD  FRIDAY,  the  Friday  in  Passion  Week, 
wliich  probably  was  called  by  way  of  eminence  Good 
Friday,  because  on  that  day  our  blessed  Redeemer 
was  believed  to  have  obtained  .for  his  people  all  good 
things  by  his  atoning  death  upon  the  cross.  This 
day  was  observed  in  the  ancient  Christian  church  as 
a  strict  fast.  The  customary  acclainations  and  doxo- 
logies  were  omitted,  and  no  music  was  allowed  but 
of  the  most  plaintive  description.  No  bell  was  rung 
for  Divine  worship  on  this  day.  None  bowed  the 
knee  in  prayer,  becau.se  by  this  ceremony  the  Jews 
reviled  Jesus,  as  we  are  informed  in  Mat.  xxvii.  29. 
Neither  was  the  kiss  of  charity  used  on  this  day, 
because  with  a  kiss  Judas  betrayed  his  Lord.  The 
sacramental  elements  were  not  consecrated  on  Good 
Friday,  the  altars  were  divested  of  their  ornaments, 
and  the  Gospel  of  John  was  read  because  he  was  a 
faithful  and  true  witness  of  our  Lord's  passion.  On 
Good  Friday  the  ceremony  is  practised  in  tlie  Church 
of  Rome  of  unveiling  and  adoring  the  cross.  (See 
Cross,  Adoration  of  the.) 

What  follows  the  ceremony  of  adoring  the  cross  as 
practised  in  the  Sistine  Chaiiel  at  Home  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  an  eye-witness :  "  When  the  adoration 
was  concluded,  the  procession  set  out  to  the  Pauline 
Cliapel,  to  bring  the  host  from  the  sepulchre  in 
which  it  was  deposited  yesterday. 

"On  arriving  in  the  Pauline  the  Pope  knelt  and 
prayed,  and  the  olficiating  Cardinal  gave  the  key 
of  the  sepulchre  to  the  Sacristan,  who  imluckcd  the 
door  and  took  out  the  box  containing  the  host.  He 
then  took  out  the  host,  anil  |ilaced  it  in  the  vessel 
formerly  mentioned,  and  presented  it  to  the  Cardinal, 
who  presented  it  to  the  Pope,  who  covered  it  with  a 
corner  of  his  mantle,  and  set  out  with  the  procession 
to  carry  it  back  to  the  Sistine  Chapel.  The  choir 
sang  during  the  procession  the  hynm,  '  Vexilla  JUr/h 
pTodeiDil,"  '  The  stanchirdt  of  tlie  Kivrj  come  fovtii ; ' 
and  on  the  Pope's  entrj'  into  the  chapel  the  verse, 
'  0  a'ux,ave,spesunica,  'Hail,  Ocroen,  our  otiiy  hope. 
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"  Tlie  Pope  can-ies  the  host  to  the  altar,  where  he 
(ielivers  it  to  the  officiating  Carflinal,  who  transfers  it 
from  tlie  olialice  to  a  paten.  Wine  and  water  are 
poin-ed  into  the  clialiee,  and  the  Cardinal  ollieiating 
performs  tlie  rest  of  the  .service  of  tlio  nia.ss,  using 
tlie  host  which  had  been  deposited  in  the  sepulchre. 
Tlie  iimss  on  this  occasion,  as  on  several  others 
during  holy  week,  is  not  performed  exactly  in  the 
usual  manner,  several  of  the  pr.ayers  and  benedic- 
tionr  being  omitted  ;  and  in  taking  the  sacrament  the 
Cardinal  puts  a  portion  of  the  host  (which  he  divides 
into  three  parts)  into  the  chalice  with  the  wine,  and 
swallows  both  togetlier.  What  became  of  the  other 
two  portions  I  do  not  know. 

"  In  the  afternoon  the  Tenebrfe  and  Miserere  are 
again  performed ;  after  wliich  the  Pope  and  Cardi- 
nals descend  to  St.  Peter's,  to  adore  the  three  great 
relics.  Tlie  Pope  and  Cardinals  kneel  in  the  great 
nave  of  the  church,  and  tlie  relics  are  exhibited  from 
a  balcony  above  the  statue  of  St.  Veronica.  The 
height  at  which  they  are  displaj-ed  is  so  great,  that, 
though  I  have  been  present  repeatedly,  I  could  never 
distinguish  anything  more  than  that  they  were  glit- 
tering caskets  of  crystal  set  in  gold  or  silver,  and 
sparkling  with  precious  stones.  Tliey  are  said,  and 
by  Roman  Catholics  believed,  to  contain  the  three 
following  treasures : — a  part  of  the  true  cross,  one 
half  of  the  spear  which  pierced  our  Saviours  side, 
and  the  Volto  Santo,  or  lioly  countenance. 

"  The  ceremony  of  the  exhibition  and  adoration  of 
these  relics  lasted  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The 
Pope  and  the  Cardinals  .appeared  to  be  praying  while 
they  knelt,  but  the  whole  was  performed  in  silence. 
As  soon  as  each  Cardinal  was  satisfied,  he  rose  from 
liis  knees  and  retired." 

The  S.ixons  were  accustomed  to  call  Good  Frid.ay 
by  the  name  of  I^ong  Friday,  probably  because  of 
tlie  long  fastings  and  services  practised  on  that  day. 

GOOD  SONS  (The  Order  of),  a  congregation 
of  religious  of  the  third  order  of  the  Romish  monks 
of  St.  Francis.  It  was  founded  in  A.  D.  1G15  at 
Armantieres,  a  small  town  in  Flanders,  by  five  pious 
artisans  who  formed  themselves  into  a  small  commu- 
nity, living  in  common,  and  wearing  a  black  habit 
peculiar  to  themselves.  In  1626  they  embraced  the 
third  rule  of  St.  Francis.  The  order  gradually  made 
progress,  and  in  1G70  it  consisted  of  two  congrega- 
tions, that  of  Lisle  being  added  to  that  of  Arman- 
tieres. Shortly  after,  a  third  was  established  in  the 
diocese  of  St.  Oiner.  Louis  XIV.  gave  them  the 
direction  of  various  public  hospitals.  The  order 
consisted  of  a  number  of  families,  each  having  a 
superior,  a  vicar,  and  three  counsellors.  They  prac- 
tised great  austerity,  and  used  the  discipline  of  the 
scourge  three  times  a-week. 
GOOD  WORKS.  See  Works  (Good). 
GOODS  (Community  of).  See  Community  of 
Goons. 

GORGONS,  fabulous  monsters  in  ancient  heathen 
mythology,     llomer  speaks  of  only  one,  but  Ilesiod 


mentions  three,  whose  names  were  Stheino,  Eui-jale, 
and  Medusa.  Earlier  traditions  assign  them  a  resi- 
dence in  the  Western  Ocean,  but  later  give  them  a 
dwelling-place  in  Libya. 

GOSAINS,  or  Gosw.iMi,  the  priests  of  Eklinga 
in  R:ijast'haii.  They  all  wear  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  the  faith  of  SItiva,  which  is  a  crescent  on 
the  forehead.  Their  hair  is  braided,  and  forms  a 
species  of  tiara  round  the  head,  which  is  frequently 
adorned  with  a  cbaplet  of  the  lotus-seed.  Like  the 
other  ascetics,  they  disfigure  their  bodies  with  ashes, 
and  wear  garments  of  a  deep  orange  colour.  They 
bury  their  dead  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  the  tumuli 
which  are  erected  over  them  are  generally  of  a  coni- 
cal form.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  Gosains,  who 
liave  made  a  vow  of  celibacy,  following  secular  pur- 
suits, such  as  the  mercantile  .and  military  profes- 
sions. The  mercantile  Gosains  are  among  the  rich- 
est merchants  in  India.  In  regard  to  those  who 
enter  the  army.  Colonel  Tod,  in  his  '  .\nnals  of  Ra- 
jast'lmn,'  tells  us,  that  '-the  Gosains  who  profess 
arms,  partake  of  the  character  of  the  Knights  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  They  live  in  monasteries 
scattered  over  the  country,  possess  lands,  .and  beg 
or  serve  for  p.ay  when  called  upon.  As  defensive 
soldiers  they  are  good." 

GOSPELS,  tlie  name  given  to  the  narratives  of 
the  history  of  our  blessed  Lord  as  written  by  the 
four  Evangelists,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John. 
The  word  Gospel  is  S.axon,  and  denotes  good  saying, 
prob.ably  from  the  glad  news  of  salvation  which  the 
Gospels  contain.  The  Clu-istian  church  never  ac- 
knowledged any  more  than  the  four  Gospels  as  cano- 
nical ;  but  no  sooner  were  they  generally  recognized 
as  of  Divine  authority,  than  heretics  who  had  devi- 
ated from  the  truth  of  God,  began  to  support  tlieir 
doctrines  by  resorting  to  the  expedient  of  forging 
gospels  under  the  name  of  some  of  the  apostles,  or 
even  of  our  Lord  himself,  taking  care  to  embody 
their  own  peculi.ar  tenets  in  these  spiu-ious  produc- 
tions. Irenanis,  in  the  second  century,  mentions 
that  the  Gnostics  had  a  large  number  of  such  apo- 
cryplial  writings;  and  in  the  following  century  tlieir 
number  was  greatly  increased.  Many  of  these  books 
have  passed  into  oblivion,  and  a  collection  of  those 
which  are  still  extant  was  embodied  by  Fabricins  in 
the  beginning  of  last  century  in  his  Codex  Ajiocry- 
phus  Novi  Testamcnti.  From  these  corrupt  Gospels 
Mohammed  seems  to  have  derived  the  limited  infor- 
mation which  he  possessed  concerning  the  life  of 
Christ ;  and  the  Oriental  legends  in  general  concern- 
ing our  Lord  are  all  drawn  from  apocryphal  sources. 
See  Apocrypha.  That  these  works  are  not  to  be 
received  as  genuine,  is  plain  not  only  from  their  vast 
inferiority  to  the  canonical  gospels,  but  still  more 
decidedjy  from  the  fact  that  they  were  not  recognized 
by  the  Fathers. 

The  Gospels  fomi,  along  with  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  that  portion  of  the  New  Testament  which 
is  strictly  historical.     The  purpose  which  the  fi'ur 
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writers  of  these  Gospels  seem  to  have  in  view  is  ob- 
vious from  the  wliole  structure  of  their  writings. 
Tliere  are  no  marks  of  an  intention  on  the  part  of 
any  of  the  Evangehsts  to  give  to  their  narratives  a 
regular  clironological  order,  Ijut  rather  to  present  to 
the  reader  sueh  a  body  of  well-authenticated  facts  in 
reference  to  the  life,  ministry,  and  sufferings  of  Christ, 
as  might  exhibit  the  nature,  and  afl'ord  sufficient 
proof  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  Adopting  this  as 
the  explanation  of  the  purpose  of  the  writers,  we  get 
rid  of  the  ditficulties  with  which  the  authors  of  Har- 
monies of  the  Gospels  have  had  to  contend.  These 
Harmonies  may  be  reduced  to  two  classes;  the  first 
being  that  which  supposes  all  the  four  Evangelists 
to  have  adhered  in  their  narratives  to  the  order  of 
time;  and  the  second  that  which  adopts  one  of  the 
Evangeli.sts  as  the  standard  in  point  of  chronological 
order  to  which  tlie  order  of  events  in  the  other  Gos- 
pels must  be  adjusted.  It  is  difficult,  however,  im- 
plicitly to  accept  either  of  these  hypotlieses,  but  the 
preferable  plan  seems  to  be  to  fall  back  upon  the 
solution  of  the  matter  adopted  by  Bengel  and  Mi- 
chaelis,  which,  while  it  does  not  wholly  lose  sight  of 
the  chronological  arrangement,  keeps  chiefly  in  view 
the  great  end  or  purpose  for  which  the  Gospels  were 
composed.  This  purpose  is  very  clearly  stated  by 
one  at  least  of  the  Evangelists.  TIjus  John  xx.  30, 
31,  asserts  in  express  terms  that  the  purpose  of  his 
writing  was  to  make  such  a  selection  of  facts  as 
might  be  good  ground  of  faitli  in  the  divine  mission 
of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Sou  of  God.  "  And  many  other 
signs  tndy  did  Jesus  in  the  presence  of  his  disciples, 
which  are  not  written  in  this  book :  but  these  are 
written,  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  that  believing  ye  might 
have  life  through  his  name." 

It  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  while  the  great 
general  purpose  which  the  four  Evangelists  had  in 
view  was  the  same,  the  execution  of  this  purpose  has 
in  it  such  variety  as  might  be  expected  in  the  works 
of  independent  writers.  Thus,  besides  the  peculiari 
ties  of  style  belonging  to  each  of  the  Evangelists, 
they  have  also  each  of  them  something  peculiar  in 
both  the  selection  and  statement  of  the  events  in  the 
life  of  Jesus.  The  diversities  which  have  thus  arisen 
in  the  Gospel  narratives  have  been  eagerly  seized 
upon  by  modern  infidels,  more  especially  by  Strauss 
in  his  has  Lehen  Jesu,  as  constituting  discrepancies 
so  serious  as  to  affect,  if  not  entirely  to  destroy,  our 
belief  in  the  genuineness  and  truth  of  the  Gospels 
tliemselves,  and  thus  to  uproot  our  confidence  in  the 
truth  of  Christianity.  To  ward  off  such  assaults  as 
tliose  made  by  Strauss  and  other  infidel  writers  of 
the  same  class,  it  has  been  usual  either  to  deny  the 
existence  of  the  diversities  alleged,  or  to  make  an 
attempt  at  doing  away  with  them  by  reconciling  the 
Gospel  narratives  with  each  other.  Tliat  apparent 
diversities  exist  in  the  statements  of  the  four  Evan- 
gelists, we  admit,  but  before  endeavouring  to  recon- 
cile them,  a  question  arises,  the  solution  of  wliicli 


may  go  far,  in  every  unprejudiced  mind,  towards 
the  reconciliation,  which  is  :  Whence  do  such  diver- 
sities arise?  To  this  important  question  Mr.  Gil- 
lespie has  addressed  himself  with  great  ability  and 
power  in  his  recent  work,  entitled  '  Tlie  Truth  of 
the  Evangelical  History  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
proved  in  opposition  to  Dr.  D.  F.  Strauss.'  In  the 
First  Part  of  this  Treatise — the  only  Part  yet  pub- 
lished— and  which,  treating  as  it  dues  of  the  dis- 
tinctive designs  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  is  com- 
plete in  itself — Mr.  Gillespie  alleges,  "  The  de- 
sign will  throw  light  on  the  event  recorded :  while 
at  the  same  time  the  event  will  give  evidence  of, 
while  it  illustrates  the  design."  Tlie  special  ob- 
ject of  each  of  the  Evangelists  is  thus  stated  by  Mr. 
Gillespie : 

"1.  Mattheic. — The  great  special  object  of  Mat- 
thew is,  to  prove  the  ilessiahship  of  Jesus,  or  that 
Jesus  is  the  Messiah  promised  to  the  Jews :  in  other 
word.s,  to  evince  from  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures, 
or  in  conformity  with  them,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  events  in  the  life  of  Jesu.s,  that  'this  is 
Jesus,  the  king  of  the  Jews.'  As  a  matter  of 
course,  therefore,  Matthew's  Gospel  is  primarily  for 
Jews  :  First,  for  the  Jews  of  that  day,  and,  secondly, 
for  those  of  all  subsequent  times.  And  as  evidence 
that  those,  who  would  attain  to  Matthew's  end,  must 
use  Matthew's  means,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  persons 
seeking  to  convert  Jews,  or  Jewish-minded  persons, 
of  the  pre.sent  day  to  Cliristianity.  pursue  no  othei 
course  th.an  seeking  to  show,  f  om  the  Old  Scrip- 
tures, that  they  testify  of  Jesus — the  very  course 
pursued  by  Matthew. 

"2.  MorL-. — The  chief  s]  ecial  design  of  Mark  is, 
to  set  forth  and  prove,  that  Jesus  was  a  divinely 
commissioned  teacher;  Mark's  medium  of  proof  be- 
ing t/te  inircch-s  vro>i;/!it.  and  not  the  fact  of  Jesus's 
Messiahship.  Mark's  history  was.  th.erefore,  prima- 
rily intended  for  the  Ixuiefit  of  Gentile  readers,  of 
that  age,  in  the  first  place,  and,  in  the  second,  of  all 
subsequent  ages.  And  tliose  who  have  had  to  do 
with  Gentiles,  since  Mark,  must  begin  their  method 
for  conversion  to  the  faitli  of  Jesus  where  Mark  be- 
gan, namely,  with  setting  forth  and  proving  the 
miracles  of  Jesus.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  second 
'EvAugttlht  proved,  hy  setthirj  forth,  with  all  the  cLr- 
cunistances  of  time,  und  place,  and  person,  the  mira- 
culous events  be  records.  For  he  wrote  so  near  the 
times  of  which  he  treats,  that  any,  thinking  it  woith 
their  while,  could  verify  his  account  on  the  spot,  by 
an  investigation  of  the  fact-basis  of  the  so  recent 
tradition. 

"  3.  Luhe. — The  great  special  i)urpose  of  Luke  can- 
not be  so  easily  st.ated  in  few  words  :  however,  Luke's 
great  purpose  has  relation  to  the  development  of  the 
humanity,  or  human  nature,  of  that  Jesus  who,  born 
of  Mary,  had  however  been  conceived  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Luke's  purpose  is,  to  detail  the  history  of 
Jesus,  as  '  the  seed  of  the  vonian,'  with  a  constat.! 
eve  to  the  private  or  personal  aspect  of  the  num. 
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'■4.  Jo/iH.— In  tlie  last  place,  Jolin  has,  for  his 
peculiar  object,  the  exhibition  of  the  nature,  or  per- 
sonal character,  of  the  Divine  Logos,  together  with 
his  character  and  offices,  being  incarnate :  His  na- 
ture, as  the  only  begotten,  or  proper,  Son  of  God: 
liis  character  and  offices,  as  that  true  Lauib  of  God 
tliat  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world. 

"  Thus,  if  these  views  be  correct,  it  will  be  found,_ 
that  Matthew  is  to  be  so  far  oi)posed  to  Mark,  and 
Luke  to  John;  besides  other  oppositions  which  I  d;) 
not  touch  on  at  present.  Matthew's  great  idea  will 
be  the  proof  of  tlie  Messiahsliip ;  Mark's  the  proof 
of  a  Divine  coinmission :  while  Luke,  being  con- 
trasted so  far  with  John,  will  dwell  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  humanity ;  as  John  will  delight,  and 
expatiate,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Divine  glory 
of  the  common  Saviour." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  proceeding  on  the 
great  principle  thus  laid  down,  Mr.  Gillespie  will 
throw  much  additional  light  on  the  di.'^erences  and 
seeining  discrepancies  which  exist  in  the  Evangeli- 
cal narratives.  This  indeed  seems  to  be  the  right 
direction  which  speculation  ought  to  pursue  if  it  is 
ever  to  solve  the  difficulties  referred  to. 

In  the  ancient  Christian  church  tlie  utmost  respect 
was  paid  by  the  audience  to  the  reading  of  the  Gos- 
pels, wliich  took  place  at  the  right  hand  of  the  altar, 
both  the  reader  and  the  people  standing.  Cyprian 
represents  this  as  having  been  the  uniform  practice 
in  Africa.  The  Apostolica,l  Constitutions  recommend 
both  the  clergy  and  the  people  to  stand  during  the 
reading  of  the  Gospels.  It  was  a  general  rule  of  the 
ancient  church  that  the  hearers  sat  during  the  ordi- 
nary reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  rose  when  the 
Gospels  were  read.  If  in  the  course  of  delivering  a 
sermon  the  preacher  introduced  a  passage  from  the 
Gospels  the  assembly  immediately  stood  up — a  cus- 
tom which  is  thus  explained  by  Chrysostom.  "If 
tlie  letters  of  a  king  are  read  in  the  theatre  with 
great  silence,  much  more  ought  we  to  compose  our- 
selves and  reverently  to  ari.se  and  listen  when  the 
letters,  not  of  an  earthly  king,  but  of  the  Lord  of 
angels,  are  read  to  us."  Jerome  is  the  first  who  men- 
tions the  custom  of  bm-ning  lighted  candles  in  the 
Eastern  church,  though  not  in  the  We.-tern,  when  the 
Gospels  were  read.  No  other  ancient  writer  makes 
reference  to  this  practice.  In  some  churches,  on  ptn-- 
ticular  solenm  occasions,  as  for  instance,  on  the  an- 
niversary of  our  Lord's  passion,  three  or  four  lessons 
were  read  out  of  the  Gospels  on  the  saine  day.  This 
custom  prevailed  particularly  in  the  French  churches. 
In  the  time  of  Justinian  oaths  were  taken  with  the 
four  Gospels  in  the  hand,  and  special  reference  was 
made  to  therti  in  the  form  of  the  oath.  The  practice 
w.as  also  coinmon  in  the  early  Christian  church  in 
the  ordination  of  a  bishop,  for  two  bishops  to  hold 
the  book  of  the  Gospels  over  his  head.  The  eere- 
inony  of  laying  the  (iospcls  upon  the  head  of  the 
bishop  when  about  to  be  ordained,  seems  to  have 
been  in  use  in  all  churches. 


GOSPELLER,  a  name  applied  to  the  priest  in 

the  Church  of  EngUnd,  who  reads  the  Gospel  in  the 
Communion  Service,  standing  at  the  north  side  of 
the  altar.  In  some  cathedrals  one  of  the  clergy  is 
specially  ajipointod  to  perform  this  duty,  and  accord- 
ingly receives  the  name  corresponding  to  it. 

GOSPELLERS,  a  term  of  reproach  ajiplied  both 
before  and  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  to  those 
who  encouraged  the  circulation  of  tlie  Scriptures, 
and  adhered  strictly  to  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  in 
opiiosition  to  the  traditions  of  the  church. 

GOSSIP,  a  word  familiarly  used  in  England  to  de- 
note a  sponsor  for  an  infant  in  baptism.  See  Si'ON- 
sous. 

GOTHS  (Christianity  amono  the).  The 
Goths  constituted  a  large  portion  of  the  Germanic 
family  of  nations,  and  occupied  a  considerable  dis- 
trict of  country,  first  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  and 
afterwards  of  the  Black  Sea.  Their  religion  w;is  of 
a  .strictly  Pagan  character,  but  liaving  been  actively 
engaged  along  with  other  wild  tribes  in  incursions 
upon  the  Roman  empire,  in  the  course  of  the  third 
century  they  gradually  imbibed  the  Christian  faith, 
which  before  this  time  was  extensively  received 
throughout  the  whole  empire.  By  Sozomen,  in  p;ir- 
ticular,  we  are  infonned,  that  among  the  captives 
who  were  carried  awaj-  by  the  Guths  after  an  incur- 
sion into  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor,  there  were  Chris- 
tian priests  whose  holy  life  and  heavenly  doctrines 
induced  their  barbarian  masters  to  relinquish  the 
wor.ship  of  their  own  gods,  and  to  form  themselves 
into  churches  under  the  guidance  of  the  new  pastors 
who  had  been  brought  among  them.  Additional 
teachers  were  sent  for,  and  by  their  diligence  and 
zeal  Christianity  was  rap'dly  dilfused  among  tribes 
who,  until  that  time,  had  been  characterized  by  the 
most  barbarous  and  savage  manners.  No  better  evi- 
dence could  be  adduced  of  the  success  which  attended 
the  labours  of  these  Christian  teachers  than  the  fact 
that  among  those  who  subscribed  the  decrees  of  the 
Nicene  Council,  A.  D.  32.5,  is  to  be  foiuul  tlie  name 
of  Tiieoiihilus,  bishop  of  the  Goths. 

Descended  from  the  Roman  captives,  to  whom  under 
God  the  Goths  owed  their  knowledge  of  Christianity, 
was  the  celebrated  Ulphilas,  wlio,  by  his  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  into  their  native  tongue,  did  much  for 
the  iiromotion  of  the  Christian  cause  among  the 
Gothic  tribes.  This  illustrious  man,  who  was  by 
birth  a  Cappadocian,  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  bishop 
of  the  M(tso-(ioths,  and  took  his  seat  as  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  Constantinople  A.  n.  ;i49.  He  is 
said  to  have  invented  a  Gothic  alphabet  similar  to 
the  Greek,  and  animated  by  the  .spirit  as  he  has  been 
called  by  the  name  of  the  apostle  of  (he  Goths,  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  benevolent  work  of  translat- 
ing the  Scriptures  from  the  Greek  into  tlie  Gothic 
language.  The  manuscript  of  this  work  still  exists 
under  the  name  of  the  Codex  Aiigenteus  (which 
see),  from  its  being  written  on  vellum  in  letters  of 
silver.     Some  doubt  exists  as  to  the  preci.se  time 
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when  Uliiliilas  lived  and  laboured.  It  is  |irolj:il)le, 
however,  tliat  he  exercised  the  office  of  a  bishop 
among  the  Gottis  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  and 
until  near  tlie  end  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Va- 
lens.  In  the  conrse  of  that  lengtliened  period,  lie 
condncted  on  several  occasions  the  most  important 
negotiations  between  the  Goths  and  the  Konian  Kni- 
perors ;  and  so  beneticial  wore  liis  services  in  the 
cajiacity  of  mediator  between  the  contending  parties, 
that  Pliilostorgius,  says  Constantine,  was  accustomed 
to  call  him  the  iVIoses  of  his  time.  For  a  long  time, 
Ul[ihilas  adhered  to  tlio  Nicene  doctrines  in  regard 
to  the  Person  of  Clirist,  but  at  a  later  period  of  his 
life  he  seems  to  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  adupt 
Arian  views. 

Tlie  Goths  were  divided  into  two  great  tribes  or 
nations,  the  western  or  Visigoths,  and  the  eastern  or 
Ostrogoths ;  both  of  which  were  often  engaged  in 
mutual  hostilities.  To  the  former  class  Ulphilas 
belonged,  and  when  he  sought  therefore  to  diffuse 
Christianity  among  the  rival  tribes,  a  spirit  of  violent 
op|iosition  was  manifested,  and  persecution  broke 
forth  with  such  severity  that  many  of  the  Christians, 
oven  of  those  who  held  Arian  opinions,  died  as  mar- 
tyrs in  the  Christian  cause.  By  this  means  tlie  gos- 
pel spread  extensively  among  the  Goths. 

One  of  the  most  zealous  in  labouring  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Gothic  tribes  was  the  great  Chrysos- 
tom,  who,  while  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  set 
apart  a  particular  church  in  that  city  for  the  reli- 
gious worship  of  the  Goths,  the  Bible  being  there 
read  in  the  Gothic  translation,  aiul  discourses  preach- 
ed by  Gothic  clergymen  in  the  language  of  their 
country.  To  promote  the  conversion  of  these  bar- 
barous tribes,  he  adopted  the  wise  expedient  of  liav- 
iug  native  missionaries  trained,  who,  he  very  properly 
supposed,  would  be  more  successful  than  others  in 
labouring  among  their  own  people.  In  connection 
with  this  subject,  we  may  quote  an  interesting  inci- 
dent related  by  Neander:  "On  a  certain  Sunday,  in 
the  year  398  or  399,  alter  causing  divine  worship  to 
be  celebrated,  the  Bible  to  be  read,  and  a  discom-se 
to  be  preached,  by  Gothic  ecclesiastics,  in  the  Gothic 
tongue,  to  the  great  surprise,  no  doubt,  of  the  retined 
Byzantians  in  the  assembly,  who  looked  down  uiion 
the  Goths  as  barbarians,  he  (Chrysostom)  took  advan- 
tage of  this  remarkable  scene  to  point  out  to  them,  in 
the  example  before  their  own  eyes,  the  transforming 
and  plastic  power  of  Cbristianity  over  the  entire  human 
nature,  and  to  enlist  their  sympathies  in  the  cause 
of  the  mission.  He  delivered  a  discourse,  which  has 
come  down  to  us,  full  of  a  divine  eloquence,  on  the 
might  of  the  gospel,  and  the  plan  of  God  in  the  edu- 
cation of  maidvind.  Among  other  things  he  remarks, 
quoting  the  passage  in  Isa.  Ixv.  2.5  :  '  "  The  wolf  and 
the  landi  shall  feed  together,  and  the  lion  shall  eat 
straw  like  the  bullock."  The  prophet  is  lujt  speak- 
ing here  of  lions  and  lambs,  but  predicting  to  us 
that,  std)dued  by  the  power  of  the  divuie  doctrine, 
the  brutal  sense  of  rude  men  should  be  transformed 


to  such  gentleness  of  spirit,  that  they  should  unite 
together  in  one  and  the  same  community  with  the 
mildest.  And  this  have  you  witnessed  to-day — the 
most  savage  race  of  men  standing  together  with  the 
lambs  of  the  church — one  pasture,  one  fold  for  all — one 
table  set  before  all.'  This  may  refer  either  to  the 
common  participation  in  the  sacred  word,  which  had 
been  presented  first  in  the  Gothic  and  then  in  the 
Greek  language,  or  to  the  common  participation  in 
the  commimion." 

In  the  lifth  century,  Christianity  was  not  merely 
extensively  known  among  the  Goths,  but  their 
clergy  made  the  Christian  Scriptures  a  subject  of 
special  .stmly.  Hence  the  learned  Jerome,  while  re- 
siding at  Bethlehem  A.  D.  403,  was  not  a  little  as- 
tonished at  receiving  from  two  Goths  a  letter  in  re- 
ference to  certain  discrepancies  which  they  had 
observed  between  the  vulgar  Latin  and  the  Alexan- 
drian version  of  the  Psalms.  This  of  itself  was  a 
satisfactory  proof  that  both  Christianity  and  Chris- 
tian cidture  had  already  made  extensive  progress 
among  a  people  who,  at  a  comparativelj'  recent 
period,  had  emerged  from  a  state  of  barbarism.  Nay, 
even  among  those  Gothic  tribes  who  were  still 
blinded  by  Pagan  siqierstition,  such  was  the  civiliz- 
ing influence  of  Christianity,  that  when  Alaric,  wlio 
connnanded  the  armv  of  the  Visigoths,  poured  down 
with  his  innnense  hordes  upon  the  lioman  territory, 
and  took  possession  even  of  Koine  itself,  they  re- 
spected the  Christian  churches,  and  spared  them 
amid  the  ahno.st  universal  devastation.  Not  a  stone 
of  the  sacred  buildings  was  injured,  and  those  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  churches  from  the  fury  of  the 
Pagan  invaders,  found  there  a  safe  and  secure  a.sy- 
hnn.  The  intermixture  of  the  conquerors  and  the 
conquered  was  highly  beneficial  to  the  Goths  in 
many  respects.  Thus  we  find  a  Goth,  by  name  Jor- 
nandes,  writing  in  the  Greek  language  a  history  of 
his  country  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  A.  i>. 
552.  The  appearance  at  so  early  a  period  of  such 
a  work  by  the  native  of  a  recently  barbarous  tribe 
shows  that  the  civilizing,  if  not  the  converting,  in- 
tluenees  of  Christianitj'  were  deeply  and  widelv  felt. 

GOVIND  SINHIS,  a  sect  belonging  to  tin'  t^ikh 
connnunity  in  India.  They  are  the  professed  fol- 
lowers of  Guru  Govind,  the  tenth  teacher  in  succes- 
sion from  Nanak,  the  apostle  of  the  Sikhs,  and  we 
are  told  that  he  flourished  at  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Totally  unlike  the  doctrines  of  N^^uak,  those  of  Go- 
vind are  of  a  worldly  and  warlike  spirit.  He  ordered 
his  adherents  to  allow  their  hair  and  beards  to  grow, 
and  to  wear  blue  garments;  he  pennitted  them  to 
eat  all  kinds  of  fiesh  except  that  of  kine,  and  he 
threw  o|ien  his  faith  and  cause  to  all  of  whatsoever 
caste,  who  were  willing  to  abandon  Hiiiclnisiii  or  Is- 
Uimivn,  and  to  join  an  armed  fraternity  who  devoted 
themselves  to  a  life  of  plunder.  It  was  then  only 
t!  at  the  Sikhs  became  a  people,  and  were  separated 
fiom  their  Indian  countrymen  in  Doliticid  constitu 
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tion  as  well  as  religious  tenets.  At  the  same.time 
the  Sikhs  are  still  to  a  certain  extent  Hindus  ;  they 
worship  the  deities  of  the  Hindus,  and  celebrate  all 
their  festivals ;  they  derive  their  legends  and  litera- 
tm-e  from  the  same  source,  and  pay  great  veneration  to 
the  lirahmanas.  The  impress  of  their  origin  is  still 
therefore  strongly  retained,  notwitlistanding  their 
rejection  of  caste,  and  tlieir  substituting  the  sacred 
compilation  of  Guru  Govind  for  the  Vedas  and  Pu- 
ranas  of  the  Hindu  .system. 

GR.A.AL,  the  holy  ve.'^scl  or  St.  Graal.  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  supposed  by  the  Ronianii'ts  to 
have  Iiecn  the  vessel  ia  which  the  pasclial  lamb  was 
placed  at  our  Saviour's  last  supper. 

GRACE  (CoNTKOVERSiES  UPON).    See  Augus- 

TrXI.iNS,  C.4LVINISTS. 

GRACES,  three  goddesses  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  who  were  said  to  be  personitica- 
tions  of  grace  and  beauty.  By  some  they  liave  been 
accounted  daughters  of  Zeus,  by  others  of  Apollo,  and 
by  others  of  Dionysus.  (See  Cn.^Rls.)  Their  names, 
according  to  Hesiod,  were  Euphrosyne,  Aglaia,  and 
Thalia.  They  were  generally  considered  as  attend- 
ants on  other  divinities,  and  as  contributing  to  the 
promotion  of  gracefulness,  elegance,  sociality,  and 
clieerfulness,  both  among  gods  and  men.  The  Fine 
Arts,  Poetry  and  Music  were  accounted  their  special 
favourites. 

GR.\DIVUS,  a  surname  of -l/rrr.s,  under  which  he 
had  a  temple  outside  the  Porta  Capena  on  the  Ap- 
pian  Road.  Numa  is  said  to  have  appointed  twelve 
Salii  as  priests  of  this  god  to  attend  on  his  temple. 

GU.\DUAL.  The  anti|ihonary  which,  before  the 
Reformation,  supplied  the  anthems  or  verses  for  the 
beginning  of  the  Communion,  the  OHertory,  &c.  was 
often  called  the  Gradual,  because  some  of  the  an- 
thems were  chanted  on  the  steps  (Lat.  gradzts),  of 
the  amho  or  reading  desk. 

GRADUAL  PSALMS,  a  name  given  to  the  fif- 
teen psalms  reaching  from  the  cxx.  to  cxxxiv.,  which 
are  also  called  Songs  of  the  Steps  or  Degrees,  be- 
cause they  were  sung  when  the  .Jews  came  up  either 
to  worship  in  Jerusalem  at  the  annual  festivals,  or 
perhaps  from  the  Babylonish  cajitivity.  Some  have 
supposed  that  tlie  epithet  gradual  (Lat.  gradus,  a 
step),  was  applied  to  these  Psalms  because  they  were 
sung  by  the  Jewish  companies  in  a.scending  to  Jeru- 
salem by  a  steep  rocky  ascent,  or  in  ascending  the 
flight  of  steps  which  led  to  the  temple. 

QiRJEM  (Gr.  the  old  women),  daughters  of  Phor- 
cys,  and  believed  to  have  been  sea  goddesses  in  the 
ancient  heathen  mythology,  and  personiiications  of 
the  white  foam  of  the  sea. 

GRAM. MA  (Gr.  writing),  a  name  applied  by  some 
early  Christian  writers  to  the  Apostles'  Crked 
(which  see)  as  being  appointed  to  be  committed  to 
memory  by  the  catechumens. 

GIIANDIMONT.ANS  (Order  of),  a  community 
of  Romish  monks,  which  derived  its  name  from  the 
circumstance  that  Murct,  where  they  were  fir.st  estab- 


lished, was  near  to  Graridmont  in  the  territory  of  Li- 
moges. This  order  was  foimded  by  Stephen  of  Thici-s, 
a  nobleman  of  Auvergne,  who  obtained  permission 
from  Gregory  VIL  in  .\.v>.  107.S,  to  institute  a  new  spe- 
cies of  monastic  discipline.  The  ruledrawn  up  for  their 
guidance  was  of  a  very  severe  character.  It  inculcat- 
ed poverty  and  obedience  as  tu-st  principles  ;  prohibit- 
ed the  monks  from  possessing  land  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  monaster)- ;  denied  the  use  of  animal  food  even 
to  the  sick,  and  to  remove  all  temptation  prevented 
the  keeping  of  cattle.  Silence  was  enjoined  upon 
the  inmates  of  the  monastery,  and  they  were  strictly 
forbidden  to  converse  with  females.  The  care  and 
management  of  the  temporal  aliiiirs  of  the  commu- 
nity were  intrusted  to  the  lay  brethren,  while  the 
clerical  brethren  were  required  exclusively  to  devote 
theinselves  to  spiritual  matters.  For  a  time  the  Or- 
der maintained  a  considerable  rejjutation  for  sanctity 
and  strictness  of  discipline ;  but  in  consequence  of 
internal  dissensions  it  at  length  fell  into  disrepute. 

GRATIANI  DECRETUM.     See  Decretists. 

GRAVE  (Examination  of  the).  See  Dead 
(Examination  of  the). 

GRECIAN  MYTHOLOGY.    See  Mythology. 

GREEK  CHURCH.  This  church,  which  takes 
to  itself  the  name  of  the  Cathohc  and  Apostolic  Ori- 
ental Church,  is  the  most  ancient  of  existing  Chris- 
tian chnrclies.  It  was  the  special  connnand  of 
Christ  to  his  disciples,  that  they  should  "  go  into  all 
the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature," 
adding  these  words,  "  beginning  at  Jerusalem."  The 
church  of  Jerusalem  then  was  the  mother  of  Chris- 
tian churches.  There  the  apostles  remained  until 
the  promise  of  the  Fatlier  had  been  fidtilled  in  the 
marvellous  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost.  No  sooner  had  they  been  fully  prepared 
for  their  work  by  the  extraordinary  communication 
of  spiritual  gifts,  than  a  persecution  having  arisen 
they  were  scattered  abroad,  and  travelled  as  far  as 
Phenice,  and  Cyprus,  and  Antioch,  and  it  is  ex- 
pressly said,  that  tlieie  were  some  among  them  who 
"  spake  unto  the  Grecians,  preacliing  the  Lord  Je- 
sus." Paul  and  Barnabas  .<pent  a  year  in  Antioch, 
and  there  the  disciples  were  first  called  Christians. 
Thence  the  apostles  jiassed  through  Asia  Minor  into 
Europe.  By  tlie  arrangements  of  Divine  Providence, 
Paul  was  carried  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  where  he 
dwelt  two  whole  years  in  his  own  hired  house,  and 
received  all  that  came  in  unto  him,  preaching  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  teaching  tho.se  things  which 
concern  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  meantime 
Christianity  was  making  progress  in  many  countries, 
and  among  other  jplaces  a  church  was  founded  in 
Alexandria.  Flourishing  churches  were  planted  both 
in  the  East  and  in  the  West ;  and  at  as  early  a 
period  as  the  second  century  a  disiuitc  arose  between 
the  Eastern  and  Western  churches  in  reference  to 
the  observance  of  Easter  (which  see).  This  con- 
troversy was  conducted  with  considerable  warmth 
on  both  sides,  and  a  difl'erence  of  opinion  as  to  the 
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time  of  the  observance  of  this  sacred  season  forms  one 
of  the  marks  of  distinction  between  the  two  churches. 

In  the  fourth  century  aiiotlier  point  of  controvers_y 
was  started  between  the  churches  of  tlie  East  and 
the  West.  The  establishment  of  Clu-istianity  as  tlie 
recognized  rehgion  of  the  Roman  Empire  by  Con- 
stantino tlie  Great  formed  an  important  era  in  the 
history  of  the  Christian  church.  In  A.  D.  324,  the 
Emperor  founded  the  new  capital  of  his  dominions 
Byzantium  or  Constantinople.  The  bishop  of  Rome, 
the  old  capital  of  the  empire,  and  the  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  new  capital,  began  to  contend  for 
)irecedence.  In  the  second  General  Council,  the 
bisliop  of  Constantinople  was  assigned  a  place  next 
to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  by  a  decree  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon,  they  were  both  declared  to  be  of 
equal  rank.  At  the  close  of  the  si.xtli  century  the 
contest  for  supremacy  raged  with  greater  severity 
than  at  any  former  period.  The  bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople not  only  claimed  to  exercise  unrivalled  do- 
minion over  the  churches  of  the  East,  but  maintained 
his  own  dignity  to  bo  equal  to  that  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome.  Gregory  the  Great  took  an  active  part  in 
resisting  this  claim;  and  John,  the  Faster,  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  having  assumed  the  title  of  universal 
bishop,  Gregory,  naturally  supiiosing  that  his  rival 
meant  to  assert  supremacy  over  the  whole  Christian 
churches,  opposed  his  pretensions  ivith  the  utmost 
rehemence,  denouncing  the  title  as  blasphemous  and 
antichristian.  The  patriarch  John,  however,  still 
continued  to  urge  his  claim,  and  havijig  soon  after- 
wards been  removed  by  death,  his  successor  Cynacus 
adopted  the  same  pompous  title  as  bis  predecessor. 
And  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  same  title 
of  Universal  Bishop,  which  had  been  so  loudly  de- 
nounced by  Gregory  when  assumed  by  his  rival  of 
Constantinople,  was  actually  adopted  by  his  own 
successor  Boniface  when  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
Emperor  Phocas. 

For  a  long  period  a  spirit  of  secret  animosity  pre- 
vailed between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  churches. 
At  length  in  the  eighth  century  this  hostile  feeling 
found  vent  for  itself  in  the  keen  controversy  which 
ensued  on  the  subject  of  image-wor.ship.  The  Em- 
peror Leo  the  Isaurian  commenced  the  dispute  by 
openly  denouncing  the  use  of  images  in  Christian 
churches  as  unlawful  and  idolatrous.  All  who  sup- 
ported this  view  of  the  question  were  termed  Icono- 
clasU  or  Image-Breakers.  Pope  Gregory  the  Second 
commenced  a  persecution  of  those  who  remonstrated 
against  image-worship.  From  religious  diflerences 
arose  political  connnotions,  which  continued  to  rage 
for  years;  and  although  the  Greek  Emperor  Con- 
stantine  VI.  and  his  mother  Irene  restored  the  use 
of  images,  the  division  between  the  Eastern  and  the 
Western  churches  on  this  subject  became  decisive 
and  marked.  The  last  General  Council  in  v.diich  the 
churches  of  the  East  and  West  were  uin'ted,  was  the 
Second  Coinicil  of  Nice,  held  A.  D.  787,  which  the 
Eastern  churches  refuse  to  account  oecumeniad. 


In  the  course  of  the  controversy  on  image-wor- 
.ship, another  question  arose  which  referred  to  the 
abstruse  theological  point  connected  with  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Person  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whether  he 
proceeded  from  the  Father  oidy,  or  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  It  would  appear  that  either  in  the 
fifth  or  sixth  century  the  Spanish  church  had  intro- 
duced into  the  Constantinopolitan  creed  the  words 
FiLiOQUE  (which  see),  ''and  from  the  Son."  It  is 
not  improbable  that  this  alteration  in  the  creed  may 
have  originated  in  a  desire  to  oppose  the  Arian  doc- 
trine, which  denied  the  identity  of  nature  between 
the  Father  and  the  Son.  But  from  whatever  motive 
it  may  have  arisen,  the  change  was  adopted  b}'  the 
churches  of  France  and  Germany.  Tlie  Greek 
churches,  however,  refused  to  recognize  tlie  addi- 
tional fiUoque,  accusing  the  Western  churches  of 
heresy  on  this  point,  while  they  in  their  turn  main- 
tained the  cliange  to  be  consistent  with  strict  or 
thodoxy.  This  addition  to  the  creed  still  forms  a 
distinctive  groiuid  of  separation  between  tlie  two 
churches. 

The  hostility  which  thus  existed  between  the  East 
and  West  was  much  augmented  by  an  event  which 
took  place  in  the  ninth  century,  the  Em]ieror  Mi- 
chael having  deposed  Ignatius,  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  substituted  a  layman  in  his  room.  In 
8G1,  this  step  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  was  sanc- 
tioned by  a  large  synod  of  divines,  at  wliich  the 
papal  legates  were  present,  and  gave  their  vote  in  its 
favour.  Pope  Nicholas,  however,  the  following  year 
summoned  a  council  at  Rome,  which  excommunicat- 
ed Pliotius  and  his  adherents,  they  in  their  turn  ex- 
communicating the  Pope,  and  accusing  him  of  heresy. 
The  dispute  lasted  for  a  considerable  period,  widen- 
ing the  breach  still  more  between  the  Eastern  and 
the  Western  churches. 

In  the  eleventh  century  Michael  Cellularius,  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  revived  in  all  their  strength 
the  accusations  which  had  been  so  often  made  against 
the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Romish  church, 
complaining  more  especially  that  in  the  celebration 
of  the  eucharist  the  Romanists  made  use  of  unlea- 
vened bread.  The  Pope,  indignant  at  the  conduct  of 
Cellularius,  forthwith  issued  against  him  a  sentence 
of  excommunication.  Through  the  influence  of  the 
Emperor  a  reconciliation  was  attempted,  but  the  ne- 
gotiations were  altogether  fruitless,  and  at  length,  by 
a  solemn  written  anathema  which  was  placed  on  the 
great  altar  of  St.  t'opliia,  Cellularius  and  all  his  ad- 
herents were  cut  oft'  from  the  fehowship  of  Rome. 
The  whole  Eastern  church  was  thus  virtiuilly  exconi- 
numicated;  and  the  Greek  and  Roman  churuhcs 
continue  to  this  day  in  a  state  of  complete  separa- 
tion from  each  other. 

At  various  intervals  endeavoiu's  have  been  made, 
but  without  success,  to  eil'ect  a  reimion  of  the  East- 
ern and  Western  churches.  One  of  the  most  noted 
of  these  attempts  was  that  which  originated  with  the 
Greek  Emperor,  Michael  Palaeologus,  instigated  in 
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all  probability  chiefly  by  political  motives.  Under 
his  sanction  the  representatives  of  the  eontenrling 
piu-ties  met  at  Lyons  a.  d.  1274,  and  a  show  of  bar 
mony  was  restored,  which  led  only  to  a  temporary 
compact  between  the  Pope  on  the  one  side,  and  tlie 
Emperor  on  the  other,  without  eflectin:,'  a  reconcilia- 
tion of  tlie  two  churclies.  Again  in  the  fifteenth 
centnrv  anotlier  elTort  of  a  similar  kind  sv.as  made  by 
John  I'aheologus,  wliieh  produced  only  paitial  and 
temporary  results,  without  contributing  materially 
to  accomplisli  tlie  main  object  contemplated,  thonjli 
a  nominal  union  was  concluded  at  Florence  in  1438. 
Thi.s  union  was  not  acceded  to  by  the  Lithuanian 
chm'ohes,  although  .some  prelates  had  attempted  to 
introduce  it.  The  Jesuits,  however,  exerted  them- 
selves to  the  uttermost  to  .subject  the  Greek  church 
in  Poland  to  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  The  ground 
having  been  prepared,  "  the  archbisimp  of  Kioff,  in 
1590,"  says  Count  Krasin-ki,  "  convened  a  synod  of 
his  clergy  at  Brest,  in  Lithuania,  to  whom  lie  repre- 
sented the  necessity  of  a  union  with  Rome,  and  the 
advantages  which  would  thereby  accrue  to  their 
country  and  to  tlieir  church;  and,  indeed,  it  was 
certainly  not  only  more  flattering  to  the  self-love  of 
the  clergy,  but  even  more  congenial  to  the  feelings 
of  the  more  intelligent  of  them,  to  depend  upon  the 
head  of  tlie  Western  Chureli,  who  w.as  surroimded 
by  all  the  prestige  that  wealth  and  power  can  give, 
and  whose  authority,  supported  b)'  men  of  the  most 
eminent  talents  and  learning,  was  acknowledged  by 
powerful  and  civilized  nations,  than  on  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  the  slave  of  an  inlidcl  sovereign, 
by  whose  appointment  he  held  his  dignity,  and  pre- 
siding over  a  church  degraded  by  gi'oss  ignorance 
and  superstition.  The  arclibishop's  project  found 
mucli  favour  with  the  clergy,  but  met  with  a  strong 
opposition  from  the  laity.  Another  .synod  was  con- 
vened at  tlie  same  town  in  1594,  at  which  several 
Roman  Catholic  prelates  assisted.  After  some  de- 
liberation, the  archbishop  .and  several  bishops  signed 
their  consent  to  the  union  concluded  at  Florence  in 
14.38,  by  which  they  admiited  the  Filioqiic,  or  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  purgatory,  and  the  su|ircmacy  of  the  pope ; 
retaining  the  Slavonic  language  in  the  celebration  of 
Divine  service,  and  the  ritual,  as  well  as  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Eastern  Church.  A  delegation  was  sent 
to  announce  this  event  at  Rome,  where  it  was  re- 
ceived with  great  distinction  by  Pope  Clement  the 
Eighth.  After  the  return  of  iit  delegation,  the 
king,  in  1596,  ordered  the  convocation  of  a  synod 
for  the  publication  and  introduction  of  the  union.  It 
assembled  again  at  Hrcst ;  and  the  archbishop  of 
Kioff,  as  well  as  the  other  prelates  who  had  sub- 
scribed to  th.at  union,  made  a  solemn  proclamation  of 
this  act,  addressed  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  hav- 
ing brought  back  the  stray  sheep  into  the  pale  of  bis 
church,  and  excommunicated  all  those  who  opposed 
tlie  union." 

Tlie  greater  part  of  tlie   laity,   headed   by  Prince 


Ostrogski,  palatine  of  Kiofl",  declared  against  tlu 
measure,  and  at  a  numerous  meeting  of  the  nobility 
and  clergy  adverse  to  Rome,  the  bishops  who  had 
brought  about  the  union  were  excommunicated. 
The  party  of  the  union,  however,  su]iported  by  the 
king  and  the  Jesuits,  began  an  active  persecution 
against  its  opponents,  and  a  great  number  of  churches 
and  convents  were  taken  from  them  by  violence. 
The  result  was,  that  the  union  divided  the  Eastern 
Church  of  Poland  into  two  opposite  and  hosiile 
churches.  About  3.500,000  Uniates  or  Ihiiled 
Greeks  are  still  found  in  the  Austrian  dominions. 
A  few  years  ago  the  Uniates  of  Little  Russia,  to  the 
number  of  2,000,000,  were  received  back  into  tlie 
Muscovite  branch  of  the  Eastern  church,  on  dis- 
owning solemnly  the  Pope's  supremacy,  and  ac- 
knowledging the  sole  Headship  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

V.arious  overtures  have  from  time  to  time  been 
made  by  Rome  to  the  orthodox  .Eastern  Church, 
-with  a  view,  if  possible,  to  bring  about  a  union  of 
the  two  churches.  The  most  recent  official  commu- 
nication on  the  subject  was  a  letter  from  the  reign- 
ing Pope,  Pius  IX.,  addressed  in  1848  to  the  Chris 
tiaiis  of  the  East,  urging  upon  them  by  various  ar- 
guments to  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  To  this  letter  the  Greek  patriarchs  penned 
a  reply  in  the  form  of  '  An  Encyclic  Epistle  of  the 
One  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  to  the 
faithful  everywhere,'  protesting  against  what  they 
considered  heresies  on  the  part  of  the  Romish 
Church,  more  paiiiciilarly  the  doctrine  of  the  double 
procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  western  inno- 
vations respecting  baptism,  holy  orders,  and  the 
communion  of  the  laity  in  one  kind.  To  this  pro- 
test the  Greek  patriarchs  added  these  remarkable 
words,  "  Of  these  heresies  which  have  spread  over  a 
great  part  of  the  world  for  judgments  known  to  the 
Lord,  Arianism  was  one,  and  at  the  present  day 
Popery  is  another.  But  like  the  former,  which  has 
altogether  vanished,  the  latter  also,  though  not  flou- 
rishing, shall  not  endure  to  the  end,  but  shall  [lass 
and  be  Cjist  down,  and  that  mighty  voice  shall  be 
heard  from  heaven.  It  is  fallen  !" 

The  rule  of  faith  according  to  the  Creek  church 
includes  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  decrees  i.if  tlic 
tir.st  seven  general  councils.  They  deny  infallibility 
either  to  their  patriarch  or  to  the  church,  and  yet 
they  refuse  the  right  of  private  judgment  to  the  laity 
in  matters  of  religion.  One  of  their  dislinetive  doc- 
trines refers  to  the  nature  and  consliluiion  of  tlie 
Holy  Spirit,  who  they  allege  to  l.i-  e(uisiibsiaiitial 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son.  luit  to  proceed  from 
the  Father  only.  The  Sacred  .Scripture  they  hold  is 
to  be  received  "according  to  the  tradition  and  inter- 
jM-ctation  of  the  Catholic  church,"  which  is  believed 
to  liave  an  autliority  not  less  than  that  of  Sacred 
Scripture,  being  guided  by  the  ntjerring  wisdom  of 
the  Holy  CJIiost.  Election  is  maintained  as  proceed- 
ing on  foreseen  good  works,  and  not  on  the  sovereign 
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decree  of  God.  Tliey  admit  the  intercession  of 
saints  and  an^'els,  and  above  all,  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
"  the  immaculate  Motlier  of  the  Divine  Word." 

The  Greek  cliHrch  has  seven  sacraments,  which  it 
term.-i  "  mysteries."  These  are  baptism,  chrism,  the 
eucharist,  penance,  ordination,  marriage,  and  the 
euehelaion  or  holy  oil.  In  baptism,  while  both  im- 
mersion and  ati'iision  are  allowed,  the  act  of  immer- 
sion is  the  mo.st  general,  and  that  too  three  times 
repeated  in  accordance  with  the  threefold  name  of 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  Before 
administering  the  ordinance,  four  prayers  of  exorcism 
are  I'epeated,  towards  the  dose  of  wliic+i  tlie  priest 
blows  on  the  infant's  mouth,  foreliead,  and  breast, 
coimnanding  the  evil  spirit  to  depart;  while  the 
sponsor  also  blows  and  spits  upon  the  child.  Among 
the  Copts  the  exorcism  is  accompanied  by  making 
tlie  sign  of  the  cross  thirty- seven  times.  In  the 
Greek  church,  oil  is  mixed  with  the  water  in  baptism, 
being  poured  upon  it  three  times  in  tlie  form  of  a 
cro-^s.  The  oil  is  applied  also  in  the  figure  of  a  cross 
to  tlie  child's  forehead,  breast,  back,  ears,  feet,  and 
hands  ;  each  application  of  the  oil  being  accompanied 
with  one  of  the  following  sentences  :  "  A.  B.  is  bap- 
tized with  the  oil  of  gladness  ;"  "  for  the  healing  of 
the  soul  and  body;"  "for  the  hearing  of  faiih," 
"  tliat  he  may  walk  in  the  way  of  thy  command- 
ments," ■'  tliy  liands  have  made  me  and  t"ashi(med 
me." 

CoiTCsponding  to  the  Contirmation  of  the  We-^terii 
churches,  the  Greeks  have  the  sacrament  of  C/iriiyn, 
which  follows  immediately  upon  the  dispensation  of 
baptism.  In  this  mystery,  the  forehead,  eyes,  nos- 
trils, mouth,  ears,  breast,  hands,  and  feet  are  anoint- 
ed with  holy  ointment  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  the 
priest  declaring  each  time  that  he  applies  the  oil, 
"The  seal  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  In  the 
course  of  seven  days  from  the  celebration  of  this 
ceremony,  the  child  is  brought  again  to  the  prie.st, 
who  having  washed  it,  cuts  off  some  of  its  hair  in 
four  places  on  the  crown  of  its  head.  This  is  de- 
signed to  denote  the  dedication  of  the  child  to  God. 
The  Chrism  (which  see)  is  prepared  and  sanctified 
by  a  bishop  during  Passion  Week  amnially.  And 
not  only  is  the  Chrism  used  in  baptism  consecrated 
for  the  purpose,  but  the  ordinance  is  not  considered 
to  be  valid  unless  the  water  used  h.as  been  specially 
conseoraled  and  blessed,  a  service  which  is  termed 
tlie  Benediction  of  the  Waters. 

The  eucharist  is  administered  in  the  Greek  church 
both  to  laity  and  clergy  in  botli  kinds;  and  even  in- 
fants are  allowed  to  partake  of  it.  Leavened  bread 
is  uniformly  used,  and  in  a  particular  form.  (See 
ANTirioRON.)  The  wine  is  mixed  with  warm  water, 
which  Clirysostom  explains  as  denoting  the  fervour 
of  the  saints.  Tlie  mode  of  administration  of  the 
elements  is  somewhat  jieculiar.  In  general,  for  the 
[u-actice  varies,  llie  communicants  stand  with  their 
hands  crossed  on  their  breast,  while  the  priest  with 
a  spoon   puts  into  their  mouth  some  of  the  bread 


that  has  been  dipped  in  the  wine,  while  a  deacon 
follows  to  wipe  their  lips  with  one  of  the  sacred 
cloths. 

Penance  consists  among  the  Greeks  of  extraordi- 
nary fastings  or  almsdeeds.  Wednesday  and  Friday 
in  each  week  arc  regular  fast- days,  and  tlirough-v.it 
the  year  there  are  in  all  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  appointed  fast-days.  Ordination  is  a  complicated 
process  in  the  Greek  church.  Marriage  consists  of 
three  parts;  the  betrothal,  the  coronation,  and  the 
dissolving  of  the  crowns.  Prayer-oil  or  euehelaion 
is  a  sacrament  administered  in  cases  of  sickness,  but 
not  like  the  extreme  unction  of  the  Roman  Church 
in  the  anticipation  of  death.  Seven  priests  are  em- 
ployed in  this  ceremony.  Relics  are  held  in  great 
estimation  among  the  Greeks,  and  in  the  eucharist 
the  cloth  on  the  altar  is  required  to  have  in  its  web 
particles  of  a  martyr's  remains.  The  practice  of 
signing  with  the  cross  prevails  to  a  very  great  extent 
among  the  adherents  of  this  church,  the  cross  of  the 
Greeks,  however,  being  equi-limbed,  while  the  cross 
of  the  Latins  is  elongated.  The  saints  of  the  Greek 
calendar  are  i(^i-e  numerous  than  the  days  of  the 
year.  Purgatory  has  never  been  fully  admitted  in 
the  Greek  church. 

GREEK  CATHOLIC   CIUUCII.      See    Mi-r,- 

CIIITE  CUDKCH. 

GREENLAND  (Rkligion  of).     See  Lahkaiior 

AND  GRKENLAND  (RkLIGION  OF). 

GREYFRIARS.  See  Fraxc'iscan.=;. 
GRIS-GRIS.  See  Fi-;tisii-Worship. 
GRONIXGEN    SCHOOL.      See    Dutch    Uk- 

FOIJMF.D  CuUlSrH. 

(JROVE-WORSHIP.  At  a  very  early  period, 
even  in  the  patriarchal  ages,  we  find  groves  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  Divine  worshiji.  Thus  in 
Gen.  xxi.  3.^,  we  are  informed  that  "  Abraham 
planted  a  gi'ovc  in  Beersheba,and  called  there  on  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  the  everlasting  God."  Various 
opinions  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  origin  of 
sacred  groves.  Some  have  s\ipposed  that  such 
places  were  selected  as  being  most  agreeable  to  the 
worshipper,  and  to  this  reason  the  proi'het  Hosea 
seems  to  allude  in  his  remark,  iv.  13,  "  They  sacrifice 
upon  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  bum  incense 
upon  the  hills,  under  oaks  and  poplars  and  elms,  be- 
cause the  shadow  thereof  is  good :  therefore  your 
daughters  shall  commit  whoredom,  and  your  spouses 
shall  commit  adultery."  "  We  pay  a  kind  of  adora- 
tion," says  Pliny,  "to  the  silence  of  the  place;" 
and  Seneca  observes  to  the  same  purpose,  "  The 
great  height  of  the  trees,  the  retirement  of  the  place, 
and  the  awe-inspiring  shade  serve  to  confirm  a  belief 
in  the  Divuiities."  Slnibo  affirms  that  it  was  so 
common  to  erect  temples  and  altars  in  groves,  that 
all  sacred  places,  even  those  where  no  trees  witc  Io 
be  seen,  were  called  groves.  In  process  of  time, 
these  groves  became  the  .scene  of  the  most  impious 
and  abominable  rites.  So  coni]iletely  at  length  did 
the  groves  become  associated  with  iilMlatrv,  that   the 
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Israelifes  were  coinnKiiided  by  God  to  cut  down  and 
burn  their  groves  with  tire,  and  to  piiick  down  ut- 
terly all  tlieir  liigli  places.  It  has  been  alleged  also 
that  sacred  groves  originated  wiili  the  worship  of 
demons  or  departed  spirits.  Hence  the  sacred 
groves  being  constantly  furnished  with  images  of  the 
heroes  or  gods  that  were  worshipped  in  them,  a 
rrove  and  an  idol  came  at  length  to  be  regarded  as 
almost  identical  terms.  Thus  2  Kings  xxiii.  6,  "  And 
he  brought  out  the  grove  from  the  liouse  of  the 
Lord,  without  Jerusalem,  nnto  the  brook  Kidron, 
and  burned  it  at  the  brook  Kidron,  and  stamped  it 
small  to  powder,  and  cast  the  powder  thereof 
upon  the  graves  of  the  children  of  the  people." 
llence  the  use  of  such  groves  was  strictly  forbidden 
to  the  I.-raelites  in  Deut.  xvi.  21,  22,  '•  Tliou  shalt 
not  plant  thee  a  grove  of  any  trees  near  unto  llie 
altar  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  wliich  thou  shall  make 
thee.  Neither  shalt  thou  set  thee  up  any  image ; 
which  the  Lord  tliy  God  hateth." 

GUDARAS,  a  Hindu  sect,  deriving  their  name 
from  a  pan  of  metal,  which  they  carry  about  with 
them,  and  in  which  they  have  a  sinall  tire  for  the 
purpose  of  burning  scented  woods  at  the  houses  of 
the  persons  from  wliom  they  receive  alms.  Li  the 
process  of  begging  they  onl)'  repeat  the  word  Ahddi, 
expressive  of  tlie  indescribable  nature  of  tlie  deity. 
They  have  a  peculiar  garb,  wearing  a  large  roimd 
cap,  and  a  long  frock  or  coat,  stained  with  yellow 
clay.  Some  also  wear  ear-rings,  or  a  cylinder  of 
wood  passed  through  tlie  lobe  of  the  ear,  which  tliey 
term  the  Khechari  Mtidrd,  the  seal  or  symbol  of  the 
deitv,  of  Him  who  moves  in  the  heavens. 

GUEBRES,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Per- 
sians, who  retain  the  old  religion.  Nearly  two 
thousand  families  of  these  iire-worshippers  still 
linger  in  Persia,  chiefly  in  Yezd  and  in  other  cities 
of  Kerman,  under  the  name  of  Gncbre^,  but  they  are 
found  in  greater  nimibers  in  India,  to  which  their 
ancestors  retired,  and  chiefly  about  Bombay,  under 
the  name  of  Paksis  (which  see).  The  Guebres 
never  allow  the  sacred  tire  to  be  extinguished. 

GURU,  a  teacher  among  the  Hindus,  occupying 
in  some  degree  the  place  of  the  Confessor  of  tlie  mid- 
dle ages.  He  is  looked  upon  as  a  representative  and 
vehicle  of  divine  power,  and  tlierefore  entitled  to  tlie 


most  implicit  submission  on   the  part  of  tlie  man 
wliose  Guru  ho  is. 

GYMNOSOPHISTS  (Gr.  gyinnos,  naked,  and  so^ 
phos,  wise),  a  legendary  sect  of  religionists  in  India, 
who  were  either  altogether  naked,  or  but  imperfectly 
clotlied.  Some  of  these  ascetics  dwelt  in  the  woods, 
and  otiiers  lived  among  men,  but  passed  their  lives 
iu  the  most  extreme  austerities  and  acts  of  self-de- 
nial. When  Alexander  the  Great  readied  Taxila, 
he  met  with  some  Gymnosophists,  and  was  quite 
amazed  at  tlie  patience  they  exliibited  in  the  endur- 
ance of  pain.  Mr.  Spence  Hardy  tells  us,  that  the 
Gvinnosophists  are  referred  to  in  the  legends  of  the 
Budhists,  and  in  speaking  on  the  subject  he  goes  on 
to  remark :  "  In  the  age  of  Gotaina  they  appear  to 
liave  been  held  in  liigh  honour,  and  to  have  been 
regarded  as  possessing  a  virtue  that  raised  them  to 
superluunan  pre-eminence.  They  could  only  perpe- 
tuate these  honours  by  a  strict  observance  of  their 
professions ;  but  at  times  there  were  individuals  who 
disregarded  the  precepts  of  the  community,  and 
emulated  the  extravagancies  of  the  Gnostics  ;  teach- 
ing, like  them,  that  as  everything  outward  is  utterly 
and  entirely  indiiTerent  to  the  inward  man,  the  out- 
ward man  may  give  himself  up  to  every  kind  of  ex- 
cess, provided  the  inward  man  be  not  thereby  dis- 
ttn-bed  in  tlie  tranquillity  of  his  contemplation ;  and 
representing  themselves  as  like  the  ocean,  that  re- 
ceives everything,  but  is  still,  from  its  own  greatness, 
free  from  pollution,  whilst  other  men  are  like  the 
small  collection  of  v,-ater  that  is  detiled  by  a  single 
earth-clod."  Arrian,  in  speaking  of  the  Indian  Gym- 
nosophists, represents  them  as  having  been  well 
skilled  in  the  art  of  divination,  and  in  the  art  of 
healing.  There  are  said  to  have  been  ascetics  among 
the  ancient  Greeks,  as  well  as  among  the  Egyptians, 
resembling,  if  not  actually  inJeiitical  witli,  the  Gym- 
nosopliists  of  India. 

GYROVAGI,  a  kind  of  monks  mentioned  by 
Benedict,  always  wandering,  who  committed  great 
exoes.ses  ;  and  of  whom  he  says  it  is  better  to  be  silent 
about  them  than  to  speak  of  their  iniquities.  Both 
monks  and  nuns  of  this  class  are  spoken  of  by  Augus- 
tine as  leading  an  unsettled  life,  at  one  time  station- 
ary, at  another  wandering;  some  sold  the  relies  of 
martyrs,  and  others  led  an  idle  and  unprolitable  life. 
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